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ABBAS,  Milton,  14 

Abbey  : Battle,  Cor  ; Boxley,  Kent, 
385  ; Pershore,  633 
Abbey  Dare  Church,  505 
Accident,  Lift,  London  Bridge,  3T 
Accidents,  Trolley  Wire,  129 
Adam,  R.  and  j..  Works  of,  444 
Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand,  256 
Admiralty  Buildings,  the,  31 
Advertising  : Abuses  of  Public,  140  ; 

Signs,  Building  Act  and,  178 
AEgina,  New  Discoveries  at,  384 
^Esthetic  Treatment  of  Bridges,  254 
Aitchison,  Prof.,  Lectures  by,  33,  104 
Alfred-place,  Bloomsbury,  53 
Altar,  &c.,  Cathedral.  Leeds,  608,  635 
Alternating  Electric  Currents,  78 
Aluminium  57 

Antiquities  ot  : Knossos,  530;  Pales- 
tine, 175 

Antwerp,  Great  Fire  at,  597 
Apartment  Houses.  88 
Applied  Designs,  Examples  of,  37 r 
Arc  Lamps,  Alternating  Current,  216 
Arcade,  the  Lowther,  Strand,  552 
Architects'  Certili cates,  43.3 
Architects  : Dispute  between,  599  ; 

Public  Confidence  in,  256 
Architectural  : Association  Day 

Classes,  253,  4811 ; Discoveries  at 
Thermon,  56 ; Genius,  the,  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  3 , 1 4. 45 
Architecture  : A New  Dictionary  of, 
403  ; at  the  Paris  Salon,  457  ; at  the 
Royal  Academy.  431,  506,  531,  553, 
583  ; Egyptian,  Origin  of,  505  ; of 
Sydney,  527  ; Renaissance,  in  Eng- 
land, 243  ; Works  of,  by  R.  & J. 
Adam,  444 

Art : at  Glasgow  Exhibition,  549  ; 
Craft3  for  Amateurs,  444  ; Decora- 
tive, of  Primitive  Peoples,  178  ; for 
Schools  Association.  579  ; French, 
in  1901,  480,  504  ; in  Corporation 
Badges,  483;  in  Medals  and  Coins, 
506  ; Official  Neglect  of,  8 ; Palace, 
Smaller,  Champs  Klysees,  Paris,  17 
Asylum  : Competition,  Whitchurch, 
179;  Royal  Caledonian  Orphan,  625 
* At  the  Portal,'  1 
Atoms,  Constitution  of,  406 
Avignon,  the  Walls  of.  32 

BADGES,  Corporation,  Art  in,  4S3 
Ball's  Pond,  St.  Paul's  Church,  336 
Banks,  Two  Country,  320 
Baptist  : Church  House,  Holborn, 
459;  Union  Corporation,  178 
Barry,  Sir  Charles.  Architectural 
Genius  of,  3,  14,  45 

Bath  : Old  Architecture  of,  417  ; Prior 
Park,  417 

Bathrooms  and  Gas  Geysers,  57 
Baths,  268,  295,  323 
Batteries,  Storage,  482 
Battery,  Edison's  Storage,  579 
Battle  Abbey,  00  r 

Berlin  : Fire  Brigade  Congress,  580  ; 

Fire  Prevention  Exhibition,  621 
Bible,  Illustrations  of  the,  623 
Blind,  School  for  Indigent,  South- 
wark, 206 

Bloomsbury,  Alfred-place,  33 
Boiler  Explosion,  the  Sydenham,  56 
Book-keeping,  Studies  in.  116 
Books,  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  &c.  : 
notices,  reviews,  and  articles  as  to: — 
Abbey,  Benedictine,  Pershore,  633 


Adam,  R.  & J.,' Works  by,  444 
Allan,  C.  E.,  Housing  of  Working 
Classes  Act,  444 

Andrews,  F.  B , Pershore  Abbey, 633 
Architecture,  Dictionary  of,  403 
Architecture,  Works  in,  by  R & J. 
Adam,  444 

Art  Crafts  for  Amateurs.  444 
Barber,  F.  M.,  Mechanical 
Triumphs  of  Ancient  Egyptians, 

Blomfield,  R.,  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture in  England,  243 
Book-keeping,  Fifteen  Studies  in, 
ri6 

Books  Received,  19,45,65,  91,  116, 
141,  166,  193,  218,  244,  268,  295, 
323.  372,  393.  4L5,  444.  467.  494- 
515,  566,  585,  61 1,  635 
Burton,  F.  G.,  Engineering  Esti- 
mates, 445 

Catalogues.  Trade,  19,  243.  445,  584 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  David’s,  632 
Cathedrals,  English,  632 
Charnock,  F.  G.,  Graphic  Statics,  243 
Churches  of  Rouen,  242 
Circle,  Surveying,  and  Percentage 
Tables,  633 

City  of  London  Directory,  398 
Cottage  Homes  of  England,  444 
Cottages  and  Farmhouses  in  Kent 
and  Sussex,  242 

Crotch,  W.  W.,  Cottage  Homes  of 
England,  444 

Davie,  W.  G.,  and  E.  G.  Dawber, 
Cottages  and  Farmhouses  in 
Kent  and  Sussex,  242 
Decorative  Work  by  R.  and  J. 

Adam,  444 
Diaries,  &c.,  iS 

Dictionary  of  Architecture  and 
Building,  403 

Directory  : City  of  London,  39S  ; 

of  Telegraphic  Addresses,  240 
Dye,  F.,  Steam  Heating,  243 
Egyptians,  Ancient,  Mechanical 
Triumphs  of  the,  242 
Engineering  : Construction,  Theory 
of,  1 16;  Estimates  and  Cost  Ac- 
counts, 445 

English  Cathedrals,  632 
Essex,  E.  H.,  Engineering  Con- 
struction. 1 16 

Fergusson’s  Surveying  Circle  and 
Percentage  Tables,  633 
Field  Work  and  Instruments,  ri6 
Ganguillet  & Kutter’s  Formula  for 
Flow  of  Liquid,  633 
Gastitting,  a Handbook  of  Prac- 
tical, 445 

Grafton,  W.,  Gasfitting,  445 
Graphic  Statics,  Exercises  in,  243 
Hope.  W.  H.  St.  John,  Rochester 
Cathedral,  &c.,  242 
Housing  : Of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  444  ; Question,  the,  in  Lon- 
don, 151 

Instruments,  Mathematical  Draw- 
ing, 116 

Journal  of  Sanitary  Institute,  633 
Kent  and  Sussex,.  Cottages  and 
Farmhouses  in,  242 
Land  Surveying  and  Levelling,  ri6 
Laxton’s  Builders’  Price  Book,  243 
Local  Government  Annual,  141 
Lockwood's  Builders’  Price  Book, 
243 

London  Manual, 'The,  168 


Magazines  and  Reviews,  43,  133, 
260,  363,  464,  581 
Manual,  the  London,  168 
Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments, 
xi6 

Mechanical  Triumphs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  242 

Miller,  F.,  Art  Craft3  for  Amateurs, 
444 

Moore,  Col.  E.  C.  S , Tables  for 
Solution  of  Ganguillet  & Kutter’s 
Formula,  633 

Municipal  Year  Book,  the,  298 
Opera  Houses  and  Theatres,  144 
Paris  Exhibition,  Record  of  the,  299 
Perkins,  Rev.  T.  : English  Cathe- 
drals, 632  ; the  Churches  of 
Rouen,  242 
Pershore  Abbey,  633 
Pocket  Book,  Practical  Engineer 
Electrical,  116 
Press  Guide,  Willing’s,  hi 
Price  Book  : Laxton’s,  243  ; Lock- 
wood’s, 243  ; Spon’s,  445 
Renaissance  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land, 243 

Robson,  P.  A.,  St.  David’s  Cathe- 
dral, 632 

Rochester  Cathedral,  242 
Rouen,  Churches  of,  242 
St.  David’s  Cathedral,  632 
Sanitary  Institute,  Journal  of  the/>33  j 
Snailum.  W.  W.,  Book-keeping,  1 16 
Spon’s  Price  Book,  445 
Stanley,  W.  F.,  Mathematical 
Drawing  Instruments,  116 
Steam-heating,  243 
Stewart,  C.  J..  Housing  in  London, 
I5I 

Sturgis,  Russell,  Dictionary  of 
Architecture,  403 

Surveying  Circle  and  Percentage 
Tables,  633 

Telegraphic  Addresses,  240 
Theatres.  Modern  Opera  Houses 
and,  144 

Thomson,  R.  T.,  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  445 
Wake,  R.,  New  Education  : Manual 
Training  : Woodwork,  444 
Walmisley,  A.  T.  : Field  Work  and 
Instruments,  116;  Land  Survey- 
ing and  Levelling,  ri6 
Who's  Who  ? 445 
Willing's  Press  Guide,  iri 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  445 
Bose,  Dr.  C.,on  the  Electric  Eye,  506 
Boston,  Sanitary  State  of,  531 
Bourne,  Old  Red  Hall,  506 
Boxley  Abbey,  Kent,  3S5 
Branksea  Island,  385 
Brescia,  381 

Bricklayers  and  Tilers,  154 
Bricks,  Standardising  Size  of,  392 
Bridge  : Kingston,  601  ; Railway 
Newcastle,  154 ; Railway,  the 
First,  406 

Bridges,  .Bathetic  Treatment  of,  254 
Bristol,  the  Port  of,  307 
British  : Fire  Prevention  Committee, 
505  ; Patents,  510 
Bronze  Statue  at  Naples,  311 
Brooklyn,  Corrosion  of  Pipes  in,  384 
Broussa,  Turkish  Buildings  in,  162 
Brydon,  J.  M.,  the  late,  529,  540 
Building  : By-laws  in  Rural  Districts, 
315  ; Education  in,  599  ; Estates, 
Lien  for  Deposits  on,  599  ; Lifting 


1 a Stone,  206 ; Stones,  Vienna  Natu- 
-ral  History  Museum,  101  ; Trades’ 
Exhibition,  382,  417  ; Trades  in 
. Warsaw,  467  ; Trades,  Rites  of 
Wages  in,  63  ; under  Public  Health 
Act,  103 

Building  Act  and  Advertising  Signs, 
178 

Buildings  : Protection  of  from  Light- 
ning,  392  ; Public,  Expenditure  on, 
205 

Burlington  : Club,  Silver  at  the,  228  ; 

House  and  the  New  Gallery,  29 
Burns,  G.  J.,  on  Setting  of  Portland 
Cement,  582 
Bu3hey  Park,  206 

CABLES,  Insulation  on,  256 
Caledonian  Orphan  Asylum,  625 
Campbell,  Mr.,  on  Electrical  Measure- 
ments, 434 

Canal,  the  Isthmian,  8 
C ardiff  Asylum,  Whitchurch,  179 
Carpenters’  Hall:  Lectures,  155; 

Works  in  Wood  & Wood-carving,  555 
Carshalton  Park,  10 
Castle,  York,  78 

Catalogues,  Trade,  19,  243,  445,  584 
Cates,  the  late  Mr.  Arthur,  48 1 
C ithedral  : Leeds,  240,  490,  608  ; 
Liverpool,  177,  505,  530,  552,  599. 
607;  Rimini,  514;  Rochester,  242; 
St.  David’s,  632  ; St.  Paul's,  Safety 
of,  580,  624 

Cathedrals,  English,  632 
Cement.  Portland,  Setting  of,  5S2 
Central  London  Railway  and  Vibra- 
tion, 482 

Century,  the  Past,  2,  17 
Certificates,  Architects',  433 
Chantry,  Warwick,  Tewkesbuy 
Abbey.  42 

Chapel,  Kingsgate-street,  33 
Charges,  Railway,  Goods  Traffic,  624 
Charing  Cross  and  Hampstead  Rail- 
way, r66 

Charterhouse,  Ashburton  Memorial, 

<534 

Check  System,  Railway,  406 
Chelsea,  Physic  Garden,  625 
Chemistry  and  Engineering,  434 
Chippenham  We3leyan  Church  Cam- 
petition,  154 

Chiswick,  Hogarth's  House,  230,  482, 
606 

Christ's  Hospital  and  its  Site,  534 
Church  : a Country,  586  ; House 
Baptist,  Holborn,  459 ; Sanitary, 
Association,  256 

Churches  : Abbey  Dore,  505  ; Ball's 
Pond  (St.  Paul’s),  336  ; Bread- 
street  (St.  Mildred’s),  434  ; Chapel 
Allerton,  444  ; Exeter,  346  ; High 
Wycombe,  514;  Kew  Parish,  482; 
Knighlsbridge  (All  Saints’  and  Holy 
Trinity),  362  ; Ktiowle,  Bristol, 
537;  London,  434,  531,  586;  New- 
haven,  Connecticut,  320  ; Plum- 
stead,  42  ; Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C.  (St.  Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe), 
53 r ; S.  Trond,  Belgium,  64  ; 
Venice,  514  ; Westminster,  608 
Churches : London,  and  Open-air 
Pulpits,  579 ; of  Rouen,  242  ; T wo 
Designs  for,  346 

Circle,  Surveying,  and  Percentage 
Tables,  633 
City  Church,  434,  531 
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City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
57S,  600 

Clerkenwell,  Housing  at,  216 
Clowes,  Dr.,  on  Chemistry  and  En- 
gineering, 434 

Coins,  Medals  and,  Art  in,  506 
Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  154 
College  : Cooper’s  Hill,  '78  ; Girton 
Cambridge,  104  ; Naval,  Dart- 
mouth, 444;  Owen's,  Manchester,  230 
Columbia,  U.S.A.,  Improvements,  2 06 
Communication,  Privileged,  256 
Compensation  (see  ‘Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation ’) 

Competition  : a Mission  Church,  179 
Chippenham  Wesleyan  Church,’ 
154  ; Glasgow  Royal  infirmary,  42  • 
Manchester  Fire  Station,  353,  383  ’■ 
Portsmouth  Technical  Institute! 
155 1 Stapleton  New  Infirmary, 
20S  ; Stockport  Infirmary,  2S2  • 
Whitchurch  Asylum,  179 
Conduit  Tramway  Systems,  312 
Confidence,  Public,  in  Architects,  236 
Congress  : Fire  Brigades,  Berlin, 
580  ; Tuberculosis,  362 
Connett,  Mr.,  on  Conduit  Tramway 
Systems,  312 

Continent,  Technical  Education  on 
the,  18 

Cooper’s  Hill  College,  78 
Cornbury  Park,  Oxfordshire,  362 
Corner,  an  Awkward,  635 
Cornwall,  Use  of  Slate  in,  176 
Corporation  Badges,  Art  in,  483 
Corrosion  of : Iron  and  Steel,  32  ; 
Pipes  in  Brooklyn,  384  ; Soft  Steel 
and  Wrought  Iron,  206 
Cottage  Homes  of  England,  444 
Cottages  and  Farmhouses,  Kent  and 
Sussex,  242 

County  Council  (sec  1 London  County 
Council  ’) 

Covent  Garden  Opera  House,  440, 
537 

Coventry,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  335 
Crematorium,  North  London,  468 
Crete,  Ancient  Remains  in,  162 
Cripplegate,  Old  Houses,  316 
Cross,  Poultry,  Salisbury,' 336,  578 
Cyprus,  a Note  on,  552 
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DARTMOUTH  Naval  College,  444 
Day  Classes,  Archl.  Assoc.,  253,  489 
Decorative:  Art  of  Primitive 'Peoples, 
178  ; Treatment  of  the  Pianoforte, 
280,  292  ; Work  of  R.  & J.  Adam, 
444  ; Work,  some  New,  256 
De  Lasalle  v.  Guildford,  384 
Deposits  on  Building  Estates,  399 
Devonshire,  Insanitary,  531 
Diaries,  &c.,  18 

Dictionary  of  Architecture,  a New,  403 
Discoveries  : Architectural,  at  Ther- 
mon>  56 ; at  yEgina,  384  ; at 
Knossos,  600 

Dowdeswell’s  Gallery,  Messrs.,  313,  461 
Drainage  of  Zermatt,  625 
Drawing-room,  Mansion,  Suffolk,  536 
Drawings,  Institute  of  Architects' 
Students’,  33,  77,  138,  188,  214 
Drawings  (see  ‘ Exhibitions  ’) 

Dredge  v.  Conway,  Jones,  & Co.,  281 
Dublin,  Electric  Lighting  in,  552 
Dudley  Gallery  Exhibition,  33 
Dulwich,  Old,  363 
Dutch  Gallery,  257 

EASTER  Sepulchre,  Hawton.  392 
Eborall,  Mr.,  on  Polyphase  Machinery, 

281 

Edison’s  Storage  Battery,  579 
Education  : Bill,  Technical  Instruc- 
tion and  Secondary,  479  ; in  Build- 
599 1 of  the  Engineer,  361  ; 
technical,  in  Galician  Austria,  115; 
Technical,  on  the  Continent,  18 
Egyptian  Architecture,  Origin  of,  505 
■Egyptians,  Mechanical  Triumphs  of 
Ancient,  242 
Election,  the  L.C.C.,  229 
Electric  : Currents,  Alternating,  78  ; 
Eye,  506 ; Fittings,  Shocks  from, 
362  ; Lighting  ,in  Dublin,  552 ; 
Lighting  Regulations,  229,  312,  433  ; 
Meter,  a Novel,  460  ; Power  Bills 
of  1900,  178,  229 ; Railways  and 
Electrolysis,  32 

Electrical : Installation  Rules,  10 ; 
Measurements,  434  ; Power  Bills! 
178,  229  ; Uses  of  Aluminium,  37 
Electricity  Supply,  Newcastle,  600 
Electrolysis,  Electric  Railways  and,  32 
Ely  Cathedral,  Galilee  Porch,  162 
Ely-place,  Holborn,  239 
Embankment,  Lighting  the,  205 
Engineer,  Education  of  the,  361 
Engineering  : Chemistry  and,  434  ; 
Construction,  Theory  of,  116  ; 
Estimates  and  Cost  Accounts,  443 
English  Cathedrals,  632 


Estates,  Building,  Deposits  on.  599 

Evans,  F.  H.,  on  Southwell  Minster, 
230 

Exeter,  Guildhall,  371 

Exhibition  : AUingham's,  Mrs.,  460  : 
Ball's,  Mr.  Wilfrid,  179  ; Bible, 
Illustrations  of  the,  623  ; Black  and 
White  Drawings,  531  ; Building 
trades,  382,417;  Burlington  Club, 
silversmith’s  work,  228  ; Burlington 
House  and  Works  of  British  Artists, 
29  ; City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  600  ; Cole,  R.  Vicat,  Cil 
Paintings  by,  313  ; Decorative 
Work,  Some  New.  256;  Dowdes- 
well's  Gallerv,  Messrs.,  313,  461  • 
Drawings  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Guthrie  and 
Mr.  A.  D.  Carse,  531  ; Dudley 


r;  : i ;--\V  "UOJey  government  Offices,  New,  624 
Fini  ’ -^UtCh  GaUery’  257  : Government  and  London  Water,  31 1 

Line  Art  Society.^-.  170  ii’  >- • _ . ’ 


&c.,  of  S.  London,  625  ; Water. 
I Use  of  in  London,  335 
Gateway.  Design  for ' an  Entrance, 
I 13S,  188 

Geyser,  Gas,  Fatality,  57 
Gibson,  J.  S.,  on  Holborn  to  Strand 
Scheme,  30 

Gill,  Mr.,  on  the  Humming  Tele- 
phone, 434 

Girton  College,  Cambridge,  104 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  333,  346.  349 
6or,  625 

Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  42,  ii^ 

1 14,  266,  468 

Godolphin  School,  Hammersmith,  33 
Goods  Traffic,  Railway  Charges,  624 
Goupil  Gallery,  256,  460 
Government  Offices,  New,  624 


Fine  Art  Society,  37,  179,  3J2,  3'36! 
435,  460,  533,  379  ; Fire  Prevention, 
Berlin.  621  ; Glasgow,  333,  346,  549, 
601,  625  ; Goupil  Gallery,  256,  460  ; 
Hamilton,  A’.  M , Paintings  bj’,  461  ; 
Harper,  H.  A.,  Drawings  by  the 
late-  553  I Hodson,  S.  J.,  Water- 
colours by,  312  ; Holland  Fine  Art 
Gallery,  623;  Holy  Land  and 
Egypt,  Drawings  of,  353  ; Home 
Arts  and  Industries,  4S3  ; Illustra- 
tion, Modern,  391  ; Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  282  ; 
Landscapes  at  Dudley  Gallery,  33  ; 
Lhermitte  s,  M , 460;  Maclean's 
Gallery,  Mr.,  312;  Millais,  Sketches 
by.  33b  ; Modern  Gallery,  461,  379  ; 
Neatby,  Evans  & Co.,  furniture, 
&c.,  by,  236 ; New  English  Art 
Club,  363  ; New  Gallery,  the,  405  ; 
New  Gallery  the,  and  Works  of 
Sir  William  Richmond,  30  ; Paris 
Salon  (Architecture).  437  ; Paris 
Salons  (Paintings),  4S0,  304  ; Pastel 
Society,  601  ; Pastels  by  Mr.  Sutton 
Palmer,  435  ; Royal  Academy,  155  ; 
Royal  Academy  (Architecture),  431, 
5°6,  53 1 i Royal  Academy  (Pic- 
tures), 461 ; Roval  Academy, 
(Sculpture),  576,  586;  Ruskin,  the, 
128;  School  Board  for  London, 
Coo  ; Severn,  Arthur,  Water  Colours 
by.  579;  Shannon,  C.  H.,  Works 
by.  257  ; Silchester  Objects,  381  ; 
Silversmiths’  Work,  Burlington 
Club,  228 ; Society  of  Miniature 
Painters,  461  ; Society  of  Oil 
Painters,  33;  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers,  28 1 ; Society  of  Water 
Colours,  128,  434 ; Spanish  Art  at 
the  Guildhall.  433  ; Stevens,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert,  Water  Colours 
by.  579  I Students’  Designs  at  the 
R I B- A.,  53,  77  ; Tooth  & Sons', 
Messrs.,  Gallery,  313  ; Walker,  Eyre, 
Water  Colours  by,  312 ; Water 
Colour  Art  of  Nineteenth  Century, 
57  : Water  Colours.  Society  of,  128, 
434 '.  Wood  and  Wood  Carving, 
Carpenters’  Hall,  555 
Expenditure  on  Public  Buildings,  205 
Explosion,  Boiler,  the  Sydenham,  56 

FACTORIES,  Sanitary  State  of,  335 
Farmhouses,  Cottages,  &c.,  Kent  and 
Sussex,  242 

Farnworth  and  Kearsley  Districts, 
Sanitary  State  of,  363 
Fencing  Machinery,  103 
Fine  Art  Society  Exhibitions,  57,  179, 
312,  336,  433,  460,  553,  579 
Fire  : at  Antwerp,  397  ; Brigades' 
Congress,  Berlin.  580 ; Prevention 
Committee,  British,  503  ; Prevention 
Exhibition,  Berlin,'  621  ; Station 
Competition,  Manchester,  333,  3S5 
Fireplace,  Hotel-de-Ville,  Audenarde. 
188 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.,  on  Stage  Scenery,  506 
Fixtures,  Ornamental,  503 
Fleet-street.  Rebuilding  in,  459 
Flow  of  : Liquid  in  Open  Channels, 
Ganguillet  and  Kutter's  Formula, 
^33  . Water  in  Curved  Pipes,  379 
Font  Cover,  Grantham  Church,  41 
Foreign  Workmen,  Injuries  to,  624 
‘ Forrest,  James,’  Lecture,  434 
France,  Stoves  in,  32 
French  Art  in  1901,  480,  504 
Frescoes  of  S.  Maria,  Antiqua,  281 
Frimley  Hall,  Surrey,  266 
Furniture  & Interior  Decoration,  256 


Graphic  Statics,  Exercises  in,  243 
Greek  Temples,  Orientation  of,  365 
Guildford,  Sutton-place,  532 
Guildhall  : Exeter,  371  ; Spanish  Art 
at  the,  London,  433 

Haddon,  Prof.,  on  Decorative  Art  of 
Primitive  Peoples,  17S 
Hall  : Bourne,  the  Old  Red,  506 ; 
Coventry,  St.  Mary’s,  335  ; Fowey! 
Cornwall,  634  ; Frimley,  266  ; 
Hitchin  Town,  320  ; Tissington, 
490  ; Welburn,  491 
Hall,  School,  Design  for  End  of,  64 
Hammersmith,  Godolphin  School,  33 
Hampstead  : Heath  and  Charing  Cross 
Ry->  Jb6 ; Heath  Protection  Soc., 
129  ; Road  Widening,' 37 
Hawton-by-Newark,  Easter  Sepulchre, 
392 

Hellenic  Society,  the,  460 
Highfield,  Mr.,  on  Storage  Batteries, 
482 

Hitchin  Town  Hall,  320 
Hogarth’s  House,  Chiswick,  230,  4S2, 
606  * 

Holborn  : Baptist  Church  House,  439  ; 
Ely-place,  239 

Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement 
Scheme,  30,  552 

Holden,  Mr.,  on  Electric  Meter,  460 
Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery,  623 
Home  Arts  and  Industries,  483 
Hospital,  Christ’s,  and  its  Site,'  334 
Hospital  : Maida  Vale.  610 ; St. 

Thomas’s,  639  ; the  London,  578 
House  : Barnt  Green,  536,  362  ; 

Bedford,  491  ; Crowborough,  392  ; 
Edgbaston,  2rq  ; Hampstead,  336; 
Hayes  Lodge,  Morley,  444  ; Hun- 
stanton, 64  ; King's  Heath,  214  ; 
New  Southgate,  465  ; ‘ The  Towers,' 
Devon,  609 

House,  Hogarth's,  Chiswick,  230,  4S2, 
606 

House,  Study  of  an  Indian,  188 
Houses  : Apartment,  S8  ; Cheyne- 
walk,  Chelsea,  64  ; Cripplegate, 
Old,  316  ; Small  Country,  392,635  ; 
Small  Suburban,  346 
Housing  of  Working  Classes  Act,  444 
Housing  Question,  151,  177,205,  216,255 
Howrab,  Railway  Station,  46S 
Hull  v.  the  L.C.C.,  17S 
Husbands,  Mr.,  on  Bridges,  254 


GALICIAN  AUSTRIA,  Technical 
Education  in,  115 

Ganguillet  and  Kutter’s  Formula  for 
Flow  of  Liquid,  633 
Garden,  Physic,  Chelsea,  625 
Garrick,  Memorial  Tablet  to,  133 
Gas  Bill  : Mond,  132,  481  ; S.  Metro- 
politan, 481 
Gasfitting,  445 

Gas  : Geyser  Fatality,  57  ; Institute, 
the,  600;  Mond,  132,  481;  Price, 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  Bible,  623 
Impi.wements : in  Columbia,  U.S.A., 
206  ; of  High  Roads,  481 
Infirmary,  Glasgow  Royal,  42,  112, 
114,  266,  46S 

Infirmary  Competition  : Stapleton, 
208  ; Stockport,  282 
Injuries  to  Foreign  Workmen,  624 
Institute,  City  and  Guilds  of  London, 
578,  600 

Institute  of  Architects  : and  Building 
By-Laws  in  Rural  Districts,  315  ; 
and  the  King,  282  ; and  the  Queen’s 
Death,  103  ; Prize  Subjects,  313  ; 
Students’  Designs,  53,  77,  i38,'i8'8 
214 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 

282 

Institute,  Technical,  and  Library, 
Portsmouth,  155 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
57.  78.  178.  229,  256,  281,  434,  460, 
4S2,  613 

Instruments,  Mathematical  Drawing, 

1 16 

Insulation  on  Cables,  256 
Iron,  Wrought,  Corrosion  of,  206 
Iron  and  Steel,  Corrosion  of,  32 
Island,  Branksea,  385 
Isthmian  Canal,  the,  8 
Italy,  Some  Cities  of  Modern  : 
Brescia,  381  ; Mantua,  279  ; Milan, 
127 


JERRY  ” Builder,  the,  407 
Jerusalem,  Modern  Walls  of,  575 
Joints  in  Pipes,  586,  587 


KENT  and  Sussex,  Cottages  and 
farmhouses,  242 
Kew  Parish  Church,  4S2 
Kingsgate-street  Chapel,  33 
Kingston  Bridge,  601 
Knightsbridge,  All  Saints'  and  Holy 
_ Trinity  Churches,  362 
Knossos,  Discoveries  at,  530,  600 

LAKES,  from  the,  to  New  York,  8 
Lamp,  Alternating  Current  Arc,  216 
Landscapes,  Dudley  Gallery,  33 
Latch,  an  Ancient,  178 
Lavatories,  193,  219 
Law  Courts,  384 
Law  of  Light,  76 

Laxton’s  Builders'  Price  Book,  243 
Leamington  Free  Library,  &c.,  De- 
sign for,  214 

Lectures  : by  Professor  Aitchison,  33, 
104;  Carpenters’  Hall,  155 
Leeds,  Catholic  Cathedral,  240,  490. 

60S,  635 

Leicester-square,  Changes  in,  10 
Lethaby,  Professor,  on  Education  in1 
Building,  599 

Letter  from  Paris,  104,  206,  336,  435, 
554 

Liability,  a Question  cf,  312 
Library,  Leamington,  Design  for,  214 
Lift  Accident,  London  Bridge,  31 
Lifting  a Stone  Building,  206 
Light.  Law  of,  76 

Lighting.  Electric : Dublin,  552  ; 

Regulations.  229,  312,  433 
Lighting  the  Embankment,  205 
Lightning,  Protection  ot  Buildings- 
irom,  392 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  Choir  Stalls,  162 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  the  New 
Street,  552 

Linlithgow  Palace,  154 
Liverpool  Cathedral  Question,  177, 
5°5.  530,  552,  599.  607 
Local  Government  Board  Reports, 

130,  363.  53i 

Lockwood's  Builders'  Price  Book,  243 
London : Gas,  South,  Price,  &c.,  of 
625  ; Hospital,  the,  57S  ; Housing 
Question,  151  ; Port  of,  31  ; School. 
Board  Exhbn.,  600  ; Snow,  Re- 
moval of,  533  ; Views  of,  in 
Eighteenth  Century,  56  ; Water- 
gas  in,  Use  of,  335  ; Water  Ques- 
tion, the,  227 

London  Bridge  Lift  Accident.  31 
London  Churches,  Open  Air  Pulpits- 
at,  579 

London  County  Council  : Election  of, 
229;  Water  Bill,  56,  311  ; and  Ad- 
vertising Signs,  178  ; and  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  129  ; and  Housing, 
151,  177,  216  ; and  Lighting  the 
Embankment,  205  ; and  Tramways, 

London  & N.W.  Railway,  460 
Lowther  Arcade,  Strand,  552 
Lych  Gate,  Shanklin  Church,  537 


586 


MACHINERY:  Fencing,  103;  Poly- 
phase, 281  ; Rating  of,  482 
Maclean's  Gallery,  Mr.,  312 
Madgen,  W.  L.,  on  Electrical  Power 
Bills,  17S,  229 

Magazines  and  Reviews,  43,  133,  260, 
363,  464,  581 

Mall,  the,  St.  James’s  Park,  406 
Manchester  : Fire  Station,  535,  383; 

Owen’s  College,  230 
Mantua,  279 

Marbles  Related  to  Parthenon  Pedi- 
ments, 460 

Marconi,  Mr.,  and  Wireless  Tele- 
graphy. 530 
Market,  Portman,  336 
Martin's  Pictures,  78 
Medals  and  Coins,  Art  in,  500 
Memory  : in  Loyal,  75  ; Structure  of,. 
459 

Meter,  a Novel  Electric,  460 
Milan,  127 

Milan,  Courtyard,  &c.,  138 
Millais,  Sketches  by,  336 
Milton  Abbas,  14 
Minster,  Southwell,  230 
Mission  Church  Competition,  179 
Modern  Gallery,  the,  461,  579 
Mond  Gas  Bill,  132,  481 
Monopolies,  Post-office,  129 
Montague  House,  Rating  of,  130 
Monument  to  the  Queen,  229,  281, 
3i L 335.  359.  384 

Municipal  : Buildings,  Plumstead^ 
292  ; Trading,  552 

Municipalities  v.  Private  Companies, 

229 

Museum,  Facade  of  a Military,  214 

NAPLES,  Bronze  Statue  at,  31 1 
Newcastle  : Electricity  Supply,  600  4 
New  Railway  Bridge,  154 
New  English  Art  Club.  363 
New  Gallery,  the,  29,  405 
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ARTICLES,  NOTES,  AND  REVIEWS 

(continued) 

Newgate  Prison,  17 

New  Inn,  Wych-street,  482 

New  York : From  the  Lakes  to,  8 ; 

Traffic  Problems  in,  32 
Norwich  Life  Assurance  Offices,  369, 
4i7 

Nuneaton,  Sanitary  State  of,  130 

OFFICES  : New  Government,  624  ; 

Norwich  Life  Assurance,  369,  417 
O’Gorman,  Mr.,  on  Insulation  on 
Cables,  256 

Open-air  Pulpit3  at  London  Churches, 
579 

Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  440,  537 
Orientation  of  Greek  Temples,  365 
Ornamental  Fixtures,  503 
Orphan  Asylum,  Royal  Caledonian,  625 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  230 

PAINTER-ETCHERS,  Society  of,  2fSi 
Paintings  ( see  ‘ Exhibitions  ’) 

Palace,  Linlithgow,  154 
Palestine,  Antiquities  of,  175 
Panel,  Part  of  a Tapestry,  214 
Papers,  Wall,  Textiles  and.  266 
Paris : Art  Palace,  Smaller,  on  the 
Champ3  Elysees,  17  ; Letter  from, 
104,  206,  336,  435,  554  ; Salon,  Archi- 
tecture at  the,  457  ; Salon,  Pictures 
at  the,  480,  504 

Park  : Bushey,  206 ; Carshalton,  10  ; 

Cornbury,  Oxfordshire,  362 
Parthenon,  Discovery  of  Marbles 
Relating  to  Pediment  of  the,  460 
Party  Walls,  78 
Pastel  Society,  601 

Patents,  British,  and  Research  as  to 
Novelty,  510 

Penrose,  F.  C.,  on  Orientation  of 
Greek  Temples,  365 
Pershore  Abbey,  633 
Petrie,  Professor,  on  Egyptian  Archi- 
tecture, 505 

Physic  Garden,  Chelsea,  625 
Pianoforte  : Decorative  Treatment  of 
the,  280,  292  ; Design  for  a,  627 
Picture  Exhibitions  ( see  ‘ Exhibitions’) 
Pictures,  Martin’s,  78 
Pipes : Corrosion  of,  in  Brooklyn, 
384  ; Curved,  Flow  of  Water  in,  579 
Plumbing,  Sanitary  Fittings  and  ( see 
‘ Student’s  Column  ’) 

Plumstead  Municipal  Buildings,  De- 
sign for,  292 

Polyphase  Machinery,  281 
Porch,  Galilee,  Ely,  162 
“ Portal,  at  the,”  1,17 
Port  of  : Bristol,  307  ; London,  31 
Portland  Cement,  Setting  of,  582 
Portman  Market,  336 
Portsmouth  v.  Seward,  599 
Portsmouth  Technical  Institute  and 
Library,  155 

Post-office  Monopolies,  129 
Pottery,  Sanitary,  117 
Poulsen  Telegraphone,  460 
Premises,  Dublin  Bread  Co.,  64 
Price  Books:  Laxton’s  & Lockwood’s, 
243  ; Spon’s,  445 

Price,  &c.,  of  S.  London  Gas,  625 
Primitive  Peoples,  Decorative  Art  of, 
178 

Prior  Park,  Bath,  417 
Prison  : Coldbath-fields,  154 ; New- 
gate, 17 

Privileged  Communication,  256 


Prize  Drawings,  R I B.A.  Students’,  77, 
188,  214 

Public : Buildings,  Expenditure  on, 
205  ; Health  Act,  Buildings  under, 

103 

Pugin  Studentship  Sketches,  320 
Pulpit,  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  562 
Pulpits,  Open-air,  London,  579 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  : Death  of,  75  ; 
Memorial  to,  154,  229,  281,  31 1,  335, 
359.  384 

RADIO-ACTIVE  Substances,  625 
Railway:  Bridge  at  Newcastle,  154; 
Bridge,  the  First,  40O  ; Charges  for 
Goods  Traffic,  624  ; L.  & N.  W., 
460  ; Reform,  406 ; Station,  How- 
rah, 468 

Railways,  Electric,  & Electrolysis,  32 
Rating  of : Machinery,  the,  482 ; 

Montague  House,  130 
Regulations,  Electric  Lighting,  229,  312 
Renaissance  Architecture  in  England, 
243 

Restoration,  Lord  Wemyss  on,  78 
Retrospect  and  Prospect,  2 
Rimini  Cathedral,  514 
Riviera.  Notes  on  the,  55 
Road  Maintenance,  505 
Roads,  Improvement  of  High,  48 r 
Robertson,  J.  M.,  the  late,  155 
Rochester  Cathedral,  &c,,  242 
Roe  v.  Aerated  Bread  Co  , 78 
Rooms,  Sanitary,  45 
Rouen  : Churches  of,  242  ; the  Heart 
of,  17 

Royal  Academy  : Architecture  at  the, 
43L  506,  531,  553.  583  ; Exhibition, 
155  ; Lectures  on  Architecture,  33, 

104  ; Pictures  at  the,  461  ; Sculp- 
ture at  the,  576,  586 

Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  384 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
(see  ‘ Institute  ’) 

Rural  Building  By-laws,  315 
Ruskin  Exhibition,  the,  128 

S.  MARIA  ANTIQUA,  Frescoes  of,  281 
Sadgrove  v.  Hole,  256 
St.  David’s  Cathedral,  632 
St.  Mildred’s  Church,  City,  434 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Safety  of,  580, 
624 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Ball's  Pond,  336 
St.  Peter's,  Rome,  105,  114,  138 
Salisbury,  the  Poultry  Cross,  336,  578 
Salon,  Paris : Architecture  at  the, 
457  ; Pictures  at  the,  480,  504 
Sanitary  Association,  the  Church,  256 
Sanitary  Fittings  and  Plumbing,  20, 
45.  65.  9L  1 17.  14L  166,  193,  219, 
244,  268,  295,  323,  373,  394,  420, 
446,  468,  517,  535,  566,  586,  587, 
635.  637 

Sanitary  Institute,  Journal  of,  633 
Sanitary  State  of : Boston,  531  ; 
Devonshire,  531;  Factories,  335; 
Farnworth  and  Ke^rsley  Districts, 
363  ; Nuneaton,  130 
Sanitary  Warranties,  384 
Sanitation,  Thames  Conservancy  and 
552 

Scenery,  Stage,  Principles  of,  506 
School  Board  Exhibition,  London,  600 
School : for  Indigent  Blind,  South- 
wark, 206 ; Godolphin,  Hammer- 
smith, 33  ; Higher  Grade,  Hackney, 
610  ; Oxford,  491 


Schools  : Art  for,  579 ; Technical, 
Scarborough,  562 

Scotland  Yard,  New,  Entrance  to,  292 
Sculpture  at  Royal  Academy,  576,  5S6 
Seal,  the  Great,  154 
Sewers,  Ventilation  of,  10 
Sheldon,  S.,  on  Corrosion  of  Pipes,  3S4 
Shocks  from  Electric  Fittings,  362 
Signs,  Advertising,  the  Building  Act, 
and,  178 
Silchester,  581 

Silver  at  the  Burlington  Club,  22S 
Sinks,  1 18,  141,  166 
Sinks,  Slop,  and  Urinals,  468 
Slate,  Use  of,  in  N.E.  Cornwall,  176 
Smoke  Abatement,  103 
Snow,  Removal  of.  London,  533 
Soane  Medallion  Prize,  R.I.B.A.,  77 
Society  of : Miniature  Painters,  461  ; 

Oil  Painters,  33 
S.  Metropolitan  Gas  Bill,  4Sr 
Southwark,  School  for  the  Blind,  206 
Southwell  Minster,  230 
Spanish  Art  at  the  Guildhall,  433 
Spon's  Price  Book,  445 
Stable  Buildings,  &c.,  Cavenham,  491 
Stables,  Hints  on,  152 
Stage  Scenery,  Principles  of,  506 
Stalls,  Choir,  Lincoln,  162 
Standardisation  : of  Bricks,  392  ; of 
Steel  Sections,  624 

Stapleton  Infirmary  Competition,  208 
Statham,  H.  H.,  on  the  Genius  of  Sir 
C.  Barry,  3 

Statics,  Graphic,  Exercises  in,  243 
Statue,  Bronze,  at  Naples,  311 
Steam-heating,  243 

Steel  : iron  and,  corrosion  of,  32  ; 
sections,  standardisation  of,  624  ; 
soft,  corrosion  of,  206 
Stockport  Infirmary  Competition,  2S2 
Stone  Building,  Lifting  a,  206 
Stonehenge ; condition  of,  384  ; pre- 
servation of,  33 

Stones,  Building,  Vienna  Natural 
History  Museum,  101 
Storage  Batteries,  482 
Stoves  in  France,  32 
Strand  : Adelphi  Theatre,  256  ; Low- 
ther  Arcade,  552  ; No.  142,  312 
Strand-Holborn  Improvement,  30 
Street,  New,  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  552 
Structure  of  Memory,  459 
Student’s  Column,  the  (‘  Sanitary 
Fittings  and  Plumbing  '),  20,  45, 
65,  91,  1 17,  141,  166,  193,  219,  244, 
268,  295,  323,  352,  373,  394,  420, 
446,  468,  496,  517,  535,  566,  586,  587, 
61 1,  635.  637 

Students’  Designs  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  53,  77,  138,  188,  214 
Surveying  Circle  and  Percentage 
Tables,  633 

Sutton  Place,  Guildford,  552 
Sweden,  timber  trade  of,  5x5 
Sydenham  Boiler  Explosion,  56 
Sydney,  Architecture  of,  527 

TABLET,  Memorial,  to  Garrick,  133 
Tank  Failure,  West  Ham,  406 
Tapestry  Case,  the,  154 
Technical  : Education  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 18, 1 1 5 ; Instituteand  Library, 
Portsmouth,  155  ; Instruction,  &c., 
Bill,  479  ; Schools,  Scarborough,  562 
Telegraphone,  the,  460 
Telegraphy,  Wireless,  530 
Telephone,  the  Humming,  434 
Temperature  of  Workshops,  335 


Temples,  Gre^k,  Orientation  of,  365 
Tewkesbury,  Warwick  Chantry,  42 
Textiles  and  Wall  Papers,  266 
ThamesConservancyand  Sanitation, 552 
Theatre,  Adelphi.  Strand,  256 
Thermon,  Architectural  Discoveries 
at,  56 

Thomson,  Prof.,  on  Atoms,  406 
Tilers  and  Bricklayers,  154 
Timber : Strength  of,  203  ; Trade, 
Sweden,  515 

Tooth  & Son’s  Gallery,  Messrs..  313 
Tooting,  L.C.C.  Housing  at,  216 
Tottenham,  L.C.C.  Housing  at,  217 
Tower,  Wrexham  Church,  240 
Tracey  v.  Pretty  & Sons,  335 
Trading,  Municipal,  552 
Traffic  Problems  in  New  York,  32 
Tramway  Systems,  Conduit,  312 
Tramwavs,  the  L.C.C.,  178 
Trolley  Wire  Accidents,  129 
Trusses,  Large,  10 
Tuberculosis  Congress,  362 

URINALS,  46S,  517 

VENICE,  S.  Maria  Della  Salute  and 
S.  Maria  Dei  Miracoli,  514 
Ventilation  of  Sewers,  10 
Vibration,  Central  London  Railway 
and,  482 

Vienna  Natural  History  Museum, 
Building  Stones  in,  101 
Virginia  Disaster,  the,  624 
WAGES,  Rates  of,  in  Building 
Trades,  63 

Waldstein,  Prof.,  on  Marbles  relating 
to  Parthenon  Pediments,  460 
Wall  Papers,  Textiles  and,  266 
Walls,  Party,  78 

Walls  of  : Avignon,  the,  32  ; Jerusa- 
lem, Modern,  575,  586 
Warsaw,  Building  Trades  in,  467 
Washington,  U.S.A.  : and  Its  Neigh- 
bourhood, 317;  Improvements  in,  206 
Water  : Bill,  L.C.C.,  56,  31 1 ; Closets, 
373>  394*  395.  42°>  44^  < Colour  Art 
of  Nineteenth  Century,  57  ; Colours, 
Society  of,  128,434;  Companies,  New 
Raid  of  the,  76  ; Flow  of  in  Curved 
Pipes,  579  ; Question,  the,  227  ; 
Regulations,  Proposed  New,  114 
Water-gas,  Use  of,  in  London,  335 
Wemyss,  Lord,  on  Restoration,  78 
West  Ham  Tank  Failure,  406 
Westminster:  Old  and  New,  11,17, 
34  ; St.  John’s  Church,  608 
Whitbread  & Co.  v.  Watt,  599 
Whitby,  Sketches  at,  4x7 
Whitchurch  Asylum  Competition,  X79 
Whitehall  Gardens,  No.  4,  230 
‘ Who's  Who  ? ' 445 
Widening  Hampstead-road,  57 
Winkleburg,  Hampshire,  434 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  530 
Wire,  Trolley,  Accidents,  129 
Wood  and  Wood-carving,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  555 

Working  Classes,  Housing  of,  151, 
177,  205,  216,  255 

Workmen,  Injuries  to  Foreign,  624 
Workmen’s  Compensation,  281,  445 
Workshops,  Temperature  of,  335 
Wrexham  Church  Tower,  240 
Wych-street,  New  Inn,  482 
YORK  CASTLE,  78 
ZERMATT,  Drainage  of,  625 
Zinc,  Production  of,  515 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS,  PAPERS  READ,  LAW  CASES,  Etc. 


Abbey,  Westminster,  317 
Aberdeen  architects  and  tradesmen, 

590,  613 

Academy  (see  ‘ Royal  Academy  ’) . 
Accident  Insurance,  Builders’,  352 
• Accident,’  what  is  an  ? 426,  451,  615 
Addison,  G.  H.  M.,  on  competitions, 
3iS 

./Esthetic  treatment  of  bridges,  254, 
266 

Aitchison,  Professor,  on  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  105,  130 

Alfred  the  Great,  life  and  times  of, 

.583 

Allen,  A.  T.,  on  concrete  subways, 

565 

Amherst,  Lord,  on  tumulus,  Bucken- 
ham  Fields,  Norfolk,  466 
Ancient  buildings,  264 
Ancient  lights,  90,  561,  570 
Appelbee,  H.  R.,  on  small  suburban 
houses,  342 


Applications  under  the  1894  Building 
Act,  44,  92,  1 15,  140,  164,  192,  218, 
267,  322,  350,  393,  443,  466,493,  513, 
533,  610,  632 

Arbitrations,  1 2 x,  168,  326,  425,  44S, 
45i 

Archaeological  Societies  : Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  195  ; British 
Association,  87,  138,  165,  214,  265, 
321,  372,  415,  466,  513,  583,  626  ; 
East  Riding,  352  ; Glasgow,  24  ; 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  472  ; Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  293  ; Royal 
Institute,  165,265,  268,  372,466,  583  ; 
Surrey,  349 

Architect  : the.  and  the  garden,  295, 
366,  392  ; training  of  an,  63 

Architect’s  certificate  and  building 
contract,  170 

Architects  : law  actions  against,  69  ; 
law  action  by,  121,  1198,  221,  222, 
300,  451,  498,  614 


Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  264, 
283,  603 

Architectural  Association : Archi- 
tecture in  Crete  and  Turkey,  156; 
Basis  of  Gothic  architecture,  1S8  ; 
Bath,  eighteenth  century  architec- 
ture of,  407  ; By-laws,  407,  483  ; 
Day  classes,  257,  489  ; Dinner,  556  ; 
Discussion  Section,  215,  295,  349, 
366,  512  ; Flats,  81  ; House  List,  340  ; 
Houses,  small  suburban,  341  ; Light- 
ning, protection  of  buildings  from, 
483  ; Officers,  new,  489 ; Paris  Ex- 
hibition, the,  230  ; Queen  Victoria, 
memorial  to,  407  ; Queen  Victoria, 
the  late,  156  ; Rowton  Houses,  285  ; 
soiree,  the,  346  ; Spring  visits  (see 
‘Visits’);  Studentship  drawings, 
preparation  of,  36 

Architectural : competitions,  sugges- 
tions as  to,  42  ; Museum,  Royal,  628 

Architectural  Societies : Belfast, 


S7  ; Birmingham,  57  ; Bristol,  S8, 
1S7,  293,  385,  392  ; Cardiff,  365, 
392,412  ; Devon  and  Exeter,  564  ; 
Dundee,  187,  293 ; Edinburgh 

(Association),  108,  187,  240,  321, 
365^412,  533,  5S2  ; Glasgow  (Crafts- 
men), 68,  16S,  221,  265  ; Glasgow 
(Institute),  111;  Ireland  (Associa- 
tion), 17,  62,  165,  265,  564  ; Ire- 
land (Institute),  1S7,  467,583,  610; 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire,  214,  265,  321; 
Leicester,  492  ; Liverpool,  62,  165, 
513,  607  ; Manchester,  63  ; 

Northern,  337  ; Sheffield,  62,  182, 
187,  39r»  513 

Architecture  : chapel,  424 ; colour 
in,  108  ; difficulties  in  producing 
good  modern,  79 ; eighteenth  cen- 
tury, of  Bath,  407  ; Gothic,  basis 
of,  188  ; Greek,  144 ; in  Crete  and 
Turkey,  156  ; in  Egypt,  sources  and 
growth  of,  508  ; Italian  medkeval. 
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REPORTS,  &c.,  (continued) : — 

irregularities  of,  17  ; Liverpool 
School  of,  613  ; of  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 245  ; Romanesque,  classifica- 
tion of,  413  ; Royal  Academy  lec- 
tures on,  105,  130 

Art  : Decorative,  bf  primitive  peoples, 
17S  : in  the  church,  disuse  of.  241  • 
of  pictorial  mosaic,  283 
Art  Union  of  London*  441 
Art  and  religion,  reality  in,  402 
Astley,  Rev.  H.  J.  D.,  on  Thetlord,  =6* 
Asylums,  180,  412 
Asylums  Board  ( see  ‘ Metropolitan  ’) 
Atoms,  constitution  of,  406 
Australian  architects’  conference,  318 
Awde,  L.  F.,  on  electric  power  supply 
in  the  metropolis,  166 

Barker,  A.  H.,on  works  management, 
139,  214,  267,  321,  365,  489 
Bars,  metallic,  production  of,  349 
Bath,  eighteenth  century  architecture 
of,  407 

Batteries,  storage,  482 
Belfast  Institute  of  Architects,  87 
Berlin,  Fire  Brigades  Congress,  580 
Biggs,  Dr.,  on  art  in  the  Church,' 241 
Bingham  v.  Turner,  271 
Birch,  W.  de  Grav,  on  Alfred  the 
Great,  583 

Blashil),  r.-,  i on  : building  industry, 
-ii,  236,  315  ; London  streets,  186 
Bleasdale,  discoveries  at,  415 
Blue  Lias  lime  prosecution,  145,  24S 
272,  300 

Bond,  F.,  on  Romanesque  architec- 
ture, 413 

Brabrook,  E.  W.,  on  medkcval  lava- 
tories, 583 

Bricks,  standardising  size  of,  43S 
Bridge,  Kew,  583 

Bridges,  .esthetic  treatment  of,  254. 
266 

Bristol  Clerks  of  Works'  Assocn.,  246 
Britain,  early  colonisation  of,  513 
British  Archaeological  Association,  87, 
138,  165,214,  265,  321,  372,  415,  466, 
5i3.  583,  626 

Brown,  Prof.  B.,  on  colour  in  archi- 
tecture, 108 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.  v. 

Governor  of  Malta,  615 
Builders : Accident  Insurance.  Ltd., 
352  ; Clerks’  Benevolent  Institu- 
^ tion,  353,  393 

Builders’ : Exchange,  Edinburgh,  120  • 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Insti- 
tution, 215  ; Foremen’s  Association, 
164 

Building  Act,  Applications  under  the, 
44.  92,  1 15.  140.  164,  192,218,  267, 
322,  350,  393,  443,  469,  493,  513, 
533,  610,  632 

Building  Act,  Cases  under  the,  64,  95, 
113,  197,  247,  273,  295,  300,  327, 
450,  472,  5C5,  570 

Building  : By-laws  in  rural  districts, 
315;  contracts  from  builder's  point 
of  view,  88  ; covenant,  specific 
performance  of  a,  145  ; dispute, 
Harrogate,  247  ; dispute,  South 
Shields,  1C9 ; education  in,  603  ; 
industry,  labour  and,  265  ; in- 
dustry, present  condition  of’,  21 1, 
236,  261,  313  ; lines  and  the  L.C.C.] 
Q3  I logical,  and  design,  265 
Buildings  : ancient,  264  ; protection 
of  from  lightning,  483 
Burrator  Works,  Plymouth  water 
supply,  37i 

By-laws : district  council,  198  ; Hali- 
fax building,  198 


Church  Crafts’  League,  241,  492 
Church  : present  disuse  of  art  in  the, 
241  ; restoration,  187 
Churches  : planning  and  design  of, 
214  ; Wold,  Norman  work  in,  352 
Clarke,  H.  C.,  on  the  building  indus- 
try, 261 

Classes,  day,  Architecl.  Assocn.,  257 
Clerkenwell,  housing  at,  216 
Clerks  of  Works’ Association,  192,  246 
Clowes,  Dr.,  on  chemistry  and  engi- 
neering, 434 

Cold  storage  and  refrigeration,  144 
Cole,  Rev.  E , on  Wold  churches,  352 
Colour  in  architecture,  108 
Commons  Preservation  Society,  196, 

353 

Compensation  claims  (see  ‘ Arbitra- 
tions ’) 

Competitions,  architectural,  conduct 
of,  42,318 

Concrete  subways  for  pipes,  565 
Conduit  tramway  systems.  312 
Conference  : as  to  water  companies’ 
regulations,  134;  Australian  archi- 
tects', 318 

Congress  : engineering.  Glasgow, 

297  ; fire  brigades,  Berlin,  580 
Connett,  Mr.,  on  conduit-tramway 
systems,  312 

Contract : building,  and  architect’s 
certificate,  170  ; disputes  on,  170, 
520,  614,  615 

Contractor’s  dilemma,  a,  473 
Contractors,  important  action  by,  450 
Contracts  : building,  from  builder's 
point  of  view,  88 ; Institute  of 
Architects’  form  of  conditions  of, 
32i,  346 

Coomber  v.  Somerset,  69 
Cooper,  Mr.,  on  public  works,  Wim- 
bledon, 294 
Corbett  v.  Badger,  473 
Corlette,  H.  C.,  on  churches,  214 
Cottenham,  recently  discovered  earth- 
works, 165 

Cowlin,  F.,  on  building  contracts,  88 
Crane  skips,  when  are  they  dangerous? 

354 

Crete  and  Turkey,  architecture  in,  156 
Crosbie,  L.  S.,  on  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
349 

Crosses,  ancient,  Lancashire,  472 
Crow  v.  Pratt,  95 

Crow  v.  Whitechapel  Board  of  Works 
450,  472 

Cuntifle,  Mrs.,  trustees  of,  v.  Central 
London  Railway,  169 
Cutler,  S.,on  carburetted  water-gas,  241 


Dredge  v.  Conway,  Jones,  & Co.,  69  ; 
281,  300 

Dunn,  J.  G.,  en  chimney  stalk  and 
boiler  building,  221 

Dunn,  J.  S.,  on  sanitation  in  South 
Africa,  465 

Dwellings,  workmen’s  ( sec  ‘Work- 
men’s) 

Earthworks,  Cottenham,  165 
Earthworks  and  castles  ' of  early 
England,  114 

Eborall,  Mr.,  on  polyphase  machinery, 
281 

Education  in  building,  603 
Egypt,  sources  and  growth  of  architec- 
ture in,  508 

Electric : meter,  an,  460 ; power 

supply  in  metropolis,  166 
Electrical : measurements,  434  ; power 
bills,  178,  229 

Ellis,  G.,  on  training  workmen,  441 
Ellis  v.  L.C.C  , 1 13 

Emerson,  W , address  to  students,  208 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  cases  under 
the,  49,  328,  354,  450,  497,  591,  641 
(see  also  ‘ Workmen’s  Compensation  ’) 
Employers  and  employed,  489 
Engineering  : chemistry  and,  454  ; 

Congress,  Glasgow,  297 
Engineering  Societies  : Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  139,  254,  266,  371, 
434  ; Institution  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, 57,  78,  178,  229,  256,  2S1. 
434,  460,  482,  534,  613  ; Institution 
of  Junior  Engineers,  95,  in,  139,. 
166,  214,  241,  267,  321,  365,  391, 
489.  5I3i  583  ; Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  90,  312  ; Muni- 
cipal and  County  Engineers,  294, 

5 1 1.  560,  629  ; Society  of  Engi- 
neers,  13S,  241,  349,  4O7,  565,  583 
England,  early,  earthworks  and 
castles  of,  1 14 

English  cathedrals,  west  fronts,  182 
Evans,  F.  H.,  on  Southwell  Minster, 


230 

Examination  : Sanitary  Institute,  120, 
496,  613  ; Surveyors’  Institution, 

491 

Excavations : in  Forum  at  Rome, 
165  ; Waverlev  Abbey.  349 
Exchange,  Edinburgh  Building 

Trades’,  120 

Exhibition,  the  Paris,  230,  245 


Grierson.  T.  B„  on  iron  ores,  467 
Grounds  v.  Hickman.  496 

Haddon,  A.  C.,  on  decorative  art  of 
primitive  peoples,  178 
Hadrian’s  Wall.  1 38 
Halifax  Corporation  v.  Pickles,  19S 
Hall,  C.  P.,  on  farm  fires  and  railway 
engine  sparks.  559 
Hall,  E.  T.,  on  flats,  Sr 
Halls,  old,  in  Wirral,  214 
Hampstead  Heath  Protection,  29S 
Hands,  A.,  on  protection  of  buildings 
from  lightning.  483 

Hanwell  District  Council  v.  Smith, 

19S 

Hardman,  Powell.  & Co.  v.  Johnson 
& Co.,  69 

Harrogate,  building  dispute  at,  247 
Harrogate,  Mayor,  &c.,  v.  Holmes,  247 
Hawkes  v.  the  Leyton  U.D.C.,  473. 
497.  615 

Health  Act,  1875,  Public,  121,  641 
Heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting, 
domestic,  215 

Hedges.  Killingwortb,  on  protection 
of  buildings  from  lightning,  488 
Hellenic  Society,  4(10 
Highfield,  Mr.,  on  storage  batteries, 48a 
Highways,  ownership  of  the,  437 
Hill,  W.  B.,  on  Southampton,  558 
Hill  v.  Storrs  & Co.,  25 
Hine,  G.  T.,  on  asylums,  180 
Hodson  Riley,  222 
Holden,  Mr.,  on  an  electric  meter,  460 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  on  Walton 
Priory,  372 

Houses,  small  suburban,  341 
Housing  working  classes,  62,  216,  294, 
29S,  321.  326,  350,  352,  424,  44S,  471 
Hughes,  Professor,  on  primitive  war 
implements,  105 

Hughes,  T.  C.,  on  discoveries,  Bleas- 
dale, 415 

Hughes'  Trustees  v.  L.C.C.,  326 
Hull  v,  L.C.C.,  197 

Husband,  Mr.,  on  a:3thetic  treatment 
of  bridges,  254,  260 


Cairn  at  Gop,  Prestatyn,  583 
Campbell,  Mr.,  on  electrical  measure- 
ments, 434 

Canal  works,  Panama,  139 
Carburetted  water  gas,  241 
Carpenters’  Hall  lectures,  245,  264 
294.  317 

Carpenters,  Institute  of  Certified,  4a  1 
Cast-iron,  466 

Castles  and  earthworks  of  early 
England,  114 

Catacombs,  gilded  glasses  of  the,  372 
Cathedral  : Catholic,  Westminster, 
215;  Lincoln,  349  ; Liverpool,  607 
Cathedrals,  west  fronts  of  English,  182 
Ceiling  in  church,  Largs,  195 
Central  London  Railway  and  subsi- 
dences, 121,  169 
Chambers  v.  Goldthorpe,  221 
Chapel  architecture.  424 
Chaplin  & Co.  v.  Mayor  of  West- 
minster, 591 

Chaucer  and  medkeval  life,  321 
Chemistry  and  engineering,  434 
Chichester,  municipal  works  in,  560 
Chimney  stalk  building,  221 
Christmas,  E.  C.  v L.C.C  , 295 
Church  Building  Society,  24,  246,  327, 
424,  641 


Dalton,  O.  M.,  on  the  ‘ Fondi  d'Oro,’372 
Damp-course  slates,  271 
Davies  v.  Nash,  450,  497 
Dawkins, Prof.,on  the  cairn  at  Gop,  583 
Dawnay,  A.  D.,  on  constructional 
steelwork,  293,  385 
Day  classes,  Architecl.  Assocn.,  257 
Decorative  art  of  primitive  peoples, 

Decorators,  Institute  of  British,  317, 

326,  390 

De  Lasalle  7'.  Guildford,  384 
Dee,  T.  C.,  on  sanitary  inspectors,  390 
Dicksee  v.  Hoskins,  450 
Dilapidations  under  a covenant,  591 
Dinners:  Architectural  Association, 
556  ; Brighton  Master  Builders’, 
375  ; Bristol  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation, 327  ; Builders’  Clerks’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  393  ; 
Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks’  of 
Work3  Institution,  215;  Builders' 
Foremen’s  Association,  164  ; Cardiff 
Architects’  Society,  365,  392,  412  ; 
Clerks’  of  Works  Association,  192  ; 
Clerks'  of  Works  Association, 
Bristol,  246  ; Croydon  and  District 
Builders’,  299  ; Edinburgh  Building 
Trades  Exchange,  120  ; Edinburgh 
and  Leigh  Master  Builders',  24 ; 
Hereford  Master  Builders’,  68  ; 
Hull  Master  Builders’  Federation. 
246  ; Institute  of  British  Decora- 
tors, 390;  Institute  of  Builders', 
5i4  : Norwich  Master  Builders', 
29S  ; Nottingham  Master  Builders’. 
221  ; Peterhead  Master  Builders’, 
120  ; Sanitary  Inspectors’  Associa- 
tion, 293  ; Staffordshire,  North, 
Builders'Association,  327;  Tees-side 
Master  Builders’,  94  ; Yorkshire 
Master  Builders’,  94 
Discoveries.  Bleasdale,  415 
Discussion  Section,  Architectural 
Association,  215,  295,  340,  366,  512 
District  Surveyors  (sec-  ‘Surveyors, 
District  ’) 

Dodge  v.  Wall,  354 
Dolman  & Co.  v.  Hamilton,  197 
Drainage  : construction,  241  ; work, 
liability  for,  69,  12 1 

Drawings,  studentship,  preparation 

of,  36 


Facing  boards  on  a machine,  641 
Federation  : Birmingham  Building 
Trades’,  299  ; Croydon  and  District 
Builders’,  299  ; Hull  Master  Buil- 
ders, 246  ; Midland  Master  Builders 
425  ; National,  of  Building  Em- 
ployers, 221  ; Scottish  Building 
Trades’,  449  ; Yorkshire  Building 
Trades,  543,  641 

Fees,  law  actions  as  to,  121,  221,  300, 
45B  473.  498,  570 

Fife,  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in,  293 
Finsbury-circus  improvement,  247 
Fire  Brigades  Congress,  Berlin,  5S0 
Flats,  8r 

Fonts,  Norman,  in  Cornwall,  S7 
Forbes,  Dr.  R.,  on  excavations  in 
Forum  at  Rome,  165 
Ford,  J.  T.,  on  Panama  Canal,  139 
Ford  & Co.  Bemrose  & Sons,  451, 
473.  497 

Forest,  the  New,  558 

Forster,  R.  W.,  on  the  Roman  Wall. 

138 

Forts,  some  rude  stone,  Scotland,  372 
France,  mid,  a tour  in,  512 
Fresco  painting  in  Italy,  art  of,  317 
Fryer,  J.  v.  L.C.C.,  64 
Fryer,  Dr.,  on  Norman  fonts,  Corn- 
wall, 87 

Fullick  v.  Evans,  O'Donnell.  & Co..  272 
Fyfe,  D.  T.,  on  architecture  in  Crete 
and  Turkey,  156 

Garden,  the  architect  and  the.  295, 
366,  392 

Gardens,  small,  57 

Gas  : carburetted  water,  241  ; Insti- 
tute, the,  556,  600 

Gill,  Mr.,  on  the  humming  telephone, 
434 

Glasgow,  Engineering  Congress,  297 
Glasses,  gilded,  of  the  Catacombs.  372 
Godalmiog,  Archl.  Assocn.  visit,  606 
Good,  J..  on  the  labour  question,  265 
Gotch,  J.  A.,  on  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects’ students’  drawings,  210 
Gothic  architecture,  the  basis  of,  18S 
Gourlay,  Prof.,  on  a visit  to  Italy,  68 
Graham,  Miss,  on  Watton  Priory,  372 
Graham  & Sons  v.  Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings,  520 
Greek  architecture,  144 
Green.  M.  A.,  on  eighteenth  century 
architecture  of  Bath,  407 
Green  Mason  & Sons,  121 
Greenhalgh  v.  Brindley,  614 


Institute  : of  British  Decorators,  317, 
326,  390 ; of  Builders,  514 ; of 
Sanitary  Engineers,  196,  352,  420, 
544  ; Royal  Archeological,  165,  265, 
268,  372,  466,  583 

Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  r 
Ancient  lights,  90  ; annual  general 
meeting,  462  ; Architects’  Benevo- 
lent Society,  283,  603  ; architecture 
in  Egypt,  sources  and  growth  of, 
50S  ; art  of  pictorial  mosaic,  283  • 
asylums  and  asylum  planning,  180  ; 
Brydon,  J.  M.,  the  late,  555,  569; 
building  by-laws  in  rural  districts. 
315  ; Cates,  Arthur,  the  late,  508 
competitions,  suggestions  for  con- 
duct of,  42  : contracts,  conditions 
of,  321,  346 ; council,  election  of 
the,  556 ; difficulties  in  producing 
good  modern  architecture,  79  ; edu- 
cation in  building,  603 ; elections. 
42,  180,  283.  346,  464,  556  ; Glasgow 
visit  and  dinner,  606  ; Gregg,  the- 
late  Mr.,  508  ; Inglis,  J.  A.  Russel, 
the  late,  003  ; President’s  address 
to  students,  208  ; prizes  and  stu- 
dentships, 79,  21 1 ; Queen  Victoria 
memorial.  435  ; Queen  Victoria . 
the  late,  1S0;  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture, classification  of,  413;  Royal 
gold  medal,  the,  180,  283  ; special 
general  meeting,  390  ; status  of  the 
profession,  42  ; students’  drawings  . 
criticism  on,  210 

Iron  : cast,  460  : ores,  low-grade,  467 
Irvine,  W.  F.,  on  old  halls  in  WirraL 
214 

Italian  Medkcval  architecture,  irregu- 
larities of,  17 

Italy  : a visit  to,  68  : art  of  fresco- 
painting in, 317 

Jensen,  G.  J.  3.,  on  drainage  con- 
struction, 241 

Jones,  L.  D.,  on  the  White  church,  87 
Kew  Bridge,  583 

Keyser,  C.  E..  on  sculptured  tympana. 

265 

Kirk  & Randall  : . Metropolitan  Asy- 
lums Board,  220 
Knight  v.  Cubitt  & Co.,  197 
Krauss  v.  Corporation  of  Bristol,  327 

Labour  and  the  building  industry,  265 
Lacey,  G.  W.,  on  Oswestry  municipal1 
works,  51 1 

Lach-Szyrma,  Rev.,  on  Chaucer,  321 
Lancashire  crosses  and  holy  wells,  472: 
Largs,  ceiling  in  the  old  church,  195 
Lavatories,  medireval,  583 
Leach  v.  Arber,  09 

Lectures,  Carpenters’  Hall,  245,  264, 
294.  3i7 
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Legal : 25,  49,  64,  69,  95,  113,  121, 
145,  169,  197,  221,  247,  271,  295, 
3oo,  327,  353,  376,  39s,  425,  449, 
472,  496,  520,  565,  570,  591,  614,  641 
(for  names  of  litigants,  see  alpha- 
betical letter) 

Leicester,  municipal  affairs  of,  629 
Leslie  & Co.  v.  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  450 

Lethaby,  W.  R.,  on  education  in 
building,  603 

Lightning,  protection  of  buildings 
from,  483 

Lights,  ancient,  90,  561,  570 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  349 
Liverpool  : Cathedral  site,  607 
School  of  Architecture,  613 
Lochhead,  J.,  on  tenements,  265 
Logical  building  and  design,  265 
Lole  & Lightfoot  v.  Vidal,  170 
London  County  Council : — Appoint- 
ment of  arbitrator,  322  ; appoint- 
ment of  electrical  engineer,  164 : 
Arts  and  Crafts  School,  512  ; brick- 
making on  Norbury  estate,  512 : 
Building  Act,  the,  322  ; by-laws  as 
to  drainage  of  buildings,  9: 
chimney  fire  penalties,  164  ; Christs 
Hospital,  350  ; contracts,  350,  63 
dangerous  structures’ expenses,  164; 
electricity  in  bulk,  608  ; fire  stations, 
92,112,164,  295;  flash-lights,  607; 
Greenwich  Tunnel.  442,  443,  512, 
607  ; historic  buildings,  191,  350  ; 
Horniman  Museum,  the,  139 ; 
Horton  estate  : colony  for  epilep- 
tics, 91  ; house  refuse,  513  ; housing, 

1 12,  139,  164,  216,  321,' 330,  493; 
improvements,  92,  113,  322,350,  442, 
465-  513,  607,  631,  632 ; Land 
Registry  Office,  191  ; line  of  front- 
age,  350  ; lodging  houses,  common, 
607  ; London  Government  Act, 
1899,  215 ; office  accommodation, 
215,  321  ; open  space,  493,  607  ; 
petroleum  flash-point,  191  ; plague 
precautions,  191  ; Port  of  London, 

1 12;  precipitation  operations,  92  ; 
restaurant,  Carr’s,  350  ; sewerwork, 
35°.  513;  Spitalfields  Market,  112  ; 
statistical  officer,  112;  streets  and 
street  traffic,  191  ; subways,  139  ; 
tenders,  92,  164,  191,  215,  295,  322, 
350,  493,  512,  632;  theatres,  113,! 
L39.  322,  350,  442,  465.  493.  513.  I 
607 ; Tower  Bridge  southern  ap- 
proach, 1 12  ; tramways,  139,  19 
322,  465,  631  ; wages  and  hours  of 
labour,  91,  512,  631  ; Wandsworth 
Park,  215  ; water  companies'  regu- 
lations, 139 ; water  question, 
the,  267  ; Westminster  improve- 
ment, 1 13  ; workmen’s  trains, 
493  ; Works  Department,  164,  632 
(for  minor  matters  see  pages  91,  92, 
112,  139,  164,  191,  215,  267,  295, 
321,  350,  442,  465.493.  512,  607,  631) 
London  County  Council  v.  : Bush  & 
Co.,  273  ; Hill  & Co.,  327  ; Metro- 
politan Electric  Supply  Co.,  449,  496 
London  : old,  245  ; Roman  wall,  293  ; 
streets,  state  of,  186  ; Topographical 
Soc.,  627  ; water  supply,  60,  162 
Longden.  H.,  on  cast  iron,  466 
Lucas,  C>.,  on  logical  building,  265 
Luxfer  prisms  and  prismatic  lighting, 
337 

Lynch,  B.  H..  v.  L.C.C.,  565 
Lyons,  A.  W.,  on  ceiling  in  church. 
Largs,  195 


Mawbey,  E.  G.,  address  to  municipal 
engineers,  629 

Mawson,  T.  H.,  on  small  gardens,  57 
Measures,  H.  B.,  on  Rowton  Houses, 
285 

Medkeval  sculpture,  196 
Meeson  v.  Harrison,  300 
Memorial,  Queen  Victoria,  435 
Memory,  structure  of,  459 
Metallic  Bars,  production  of,  349 
Meter,  an  electric,  460 
Metropolis  Management  Acts,  425 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building 
Act,  473 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  165, 
267,  322,  565 

Mills,  J.  D.,  on  some  Staffordshire 
buildings,  187 

Mitchell,  A.,  on  mediaeval  sculpture, 

196 

Moore  v.  Aird  & Sons,  328 
Mosaic,  art  of  pictorial,  283 
Moses  v.  Marsland,  95 
M unday  v.  Squire  & Potter,  591 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
Association  of,  294,  511,  560,  629 
Museum,  Royal  Architectural,  628 


Needlework,  Royal  School  of  Art,  240 
Neill  & Sons  -j.  Lockwood,  170 
Newton,  P.  E.,  on  a tour  in  mid- 
France,  512 

Nuisance  by  a District  Council,  473, 
t 497,  615 

Nursey,  P.  F.,  on  metallic  bars,  349 

Obstruction,  alleged,  in  a street,  591 
Offices,  Prudential,  Holborn,  369 
O'Keefe  v.  Lovatt,  353 
Ores,  low  grade  iron,  467 
Oswestry  Municipal  works,  51 1 


Romanesque  architecture,  classifica- 
tion of,  413 

Rome,  excavations  in  Forum,  165 
Ross,  A.,  on  railway  construction,  111 
Rowton  Houses,  285 
Royal  Academy  lectures  on  architec- 
ture, 105,  130 

Rural  districts,  building  by-laws  in, 

3J5 

Russell,  Miss,  on  rude  stone  forts,  372 
Ryan  v.  Portsmouth  Theatre  Co.,  170 
Ryde,  W.  C.,  on  rating  of  public- 
houses,  390 


MacCarthy,  C.  J.,  on  irregularities  of 
Italian  Medkeval  architecture,  17 
Machinery,  polyphase,  281 
McKissack,  J.,  on  tenements,  265 
McLachlan  v.  Weary  & James,  247 
Madgen,  W.  L.,  on  electrical  power 
Bills,  178 

Malden,  E„  on  earthworks  and  castles 
of  early  England,  114 
Manton,  A.  W.,  on  iron-lined  tunnel- 
ling. 39 1 

Marconi,  Mr.,  on  wireless  telegraphy, 
53° 

Markham  i\  Rook,  121 
Mason,  C.,  on  engineering,  138 
Master  Builders'  Associations  : Bel- 
fast, 376 ; Brighton,  375  ; Bristol, 
120,  327  ; Edinburgh  and  Leith,  24  ; 
Hereford,  68  ; Midland,  425  ; North 
Staffordshire,  327  ; Norwich,  298  ; 
Nottingham,  221  ; Peterhead,  120  ; 
Tees-side,  94  ; Yorkshire,  94  ; ( see 
also  ‘ Exchange  ’ and  ‘ Federation) 
Matcham  Northern  Theatres  Co 
451 

Matthews  v.  Strachan,  641 
Maule,  H.  P.  G.,  on  the  architect  and 
the  garden,  295,  366,  392 


Panama  Canal  works,  139 
Paris  Exhibition,  230,  245 
Parkes  v.  Allen  & Norris,  641 
Parsons  v.  Gowan,  198 
Parsons  v.  Jones,  300 
Parthenon,  marbles  related  to  pedi- 
ment of,  460 

Peel,  Lord,  on  chapel  architecture, 
424 

“ Penalty,’’  construction  of,  473 
Perkins  v.  Sykes  & Co. , 222 
Perry  v.  Baker  & Sons,  426,  451,  615 
Petrie,  Professor  W.  M.,  on  architec- 
I _.tur?  Egypt,  508 
1 hene,  Dr.,  on  early  colonisation  of 
Britain,  5x3 

Pianos,  Broadwood’s  collection  of,  29 2 
Pictorial  mosaic,  art  of,  283 
Pilditch,  P.  E.,  on  ancient  lights,  561 
Pipes,  underground,  concrete  sub- 
ways for,  565 

Pite,  Prof.  Beresford,  on  studentship 
drawings,  37 

Plymouth  water  supply  works,  371 
Polyphase  machinery,  281 
Portsmouth  v.  Seward,  614 
Potter,  H.,  on  housing  of  working 
classes,  62 

Powell  v.  Handscomb  & Smith,  353 
Powrie,  W.,  on  employers  and  em- 
ployed, 489 

Presidential  addresses  : Devon  and 
Exeter  Architectural  Society,  564 ; 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
629;  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  208 ; Society  of  Engi- 
neers, 138 

Primitive  peoples,  decorative  art  of, 
178 

Prior,  E.  S.,  on  Gothic  architecture, 
188 

Priory,  Gilbertine,  of  Watton,  372 
Prisms,  Luxfer,  and  prismatic  light- 
ing. 337 

Prizes  and  studentships,  R I.B.A  ,79 
Property  Exchange  Co.  v.  Wands- 
worth Board  of  Works,  425 
Public-houses,  rating  of,  390 
Purkiss  v.  Handscomb  & Smith,  353 
Purvis  v.  Central  London  Ry.,  121 


Queen  Victoria  memorial,  435 

Railway:  Central  London,  121,  169; 
construction,  111 

Ralli  Bros.  t'.Wernher,  Beit,  & Co.,  247 
Rating  of  public-houses,  390 
Refrigeration  and  cold  storage,  144 
Religion,  reality  in  art  and,  492 
Restell  v.  Nye,  221 
Richards,  H.  C.,  on  old  London,  245 
Riley,  W.  E.,  on  working  class  dwel- 
lings, 294 

Roads,  damage  to,  by  traction  engines, 
376 

Roberts, -Adlard,  & Co.  v.  Nightingale, 
497 

Roman  wall  : Hadrian’s,  138  ; Lon- 
don, 293 


Sadgrove  v.  Hole,  256 
St.  James’s  Hall  Co.  v.  L.C.C.,  473 
St.  Peter’s.  Rome,  105,  130 
Salter,  A.  C.,  on  ownership  of  the  high- 
ways, 437 

Saltwell,  Tryon,  & Saltwell  (for  J. 

Fryer)  v.  L.C.C.,  64 
Samson.  C.  H , on  church  restora- 
tion, 1S7 

Sandeman,  E.,  on  Plymouth  water- 
supply  works,  371 

Sanitary  Engineers  Institute,  196,  352 
Sanitary  : inspector,  present  position 
of  the,  390  ; politics  in  the  new 
century,  44 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  : an- 
nual address,  44  ; dinner,  293  • posi- 
tion of  the  sanitary  inspector,  390  ; 
sanitation  in  S.  Africa,  465 
Sanitary  Institute  : examination,  120  ; 
496,  613  ; lectures,  94 ; state  of 
London  streets,  186 
Sanitation  in  South  Africa,  465 
Sattin  v.  Poole,  615 
Saunders,  J.,  on  municipal  works, 
Chichester,  560 
Scaffolding,  what  is  a,  222 
Scenic  artist,  action  by  a,  170 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  Royal,  240 
Schultz,  R.  W.,  on  studentship  draw- 
ings, 36 

Scottish  Building  Trades’  Federation. 

, 449 

Sculpture,  medkeval,  196 
Searles-Wood,  H.  D.,  on  small  subur- 
ban houses,  341 

Shore,  T.  W.,  ou  Anglo-Saxon  London, 
.=93 

Sibbald,  Sir  J.,  on  asylums,  412 
Simmons  v.  Faulds,  273 
Simons  v.  Birkbeck  Building  Soc.,  592 
Slater,  J.,  on  ancient  buildings,  264 
Slates,  what  are  damp  course  ? 271 
Smith,  F.  J.,  on  the  New  Forest,  558 
Smith,  F.  J.  Osborne,  on  domestic 
heating,  ventilating,  &c.,  215 
Smith  (for  E.  C.  Christmas)  v.  L.C.C., 
295 

Smitn,  Prof.  Roger,  on  Westminster 
Abbey,  317 
Society  of  Arts,  641 
Soutar.  C.  G.,  on  architectural  anti- 
quities, Fife,  293 
South  Africa,  sanitation  in,  465 
South  Shields,  Mayor,  &c.,  of,  v. 

Wilson  Bros.,  169 
Southampton  past  and  present.  55S 
Southend,  Mayor  of,  v.  Archer,  121 
Southwell  Minster,  230 
Spanner  v.  Gilbeart,  49 
Spiers,  R.  P.,on  Greek  architecture,  144 
Staffordshire  buildings,  some,  187 
Standardising  size  of  bricks,  438 
Stanhope  House,  292 
Stannus,  H.,  on  training  of  an  archi- 
tect, 63 

Statham,  H.  H.,  on  : architecture  of 
Paris  Exhibition,  245  ; west  fronts 
of  English  cathedrals,  182 
Steelwork,  constructional,  as  applied 
to  building,  293,  385 
Stevenson,  J.  J.,  on  difficulties  in  pro- 
ducing good  modern  architecture. 


Tait,  C.  J , on  architectural  matters, 
564 

Taylor,  H.,  on  ancient  crosses,  Lan- 
cashire, 472 

Telegraphy,  wireless,  530 
Telephone,  the  humming,  434 
Temporary  structures  unlawfully 
erected,  25,  248,  398^  425 
Tenements  tor  labouring  classes,  265 
Terrell  v.  Murray,  591 
Terry,  J.,  on  Roman  Wall,  London,  293 
Thetforcl,  a ramble  round,  265 
Thirsk  R.  IX  C.,  v.  Harrison,  376 
Thomson,  Prof.,  on  atoms,  406 
Tooting,  housing  at,  216 
Topographical  Soc.,  London,  627 
Tottenham,  housing  at.  217 
Townsend,  C.  Harrison,  on  pictorial 
mosaic,  283 

Tracey  v.  Pretty  & Sons,  335 
Training  : of  an  architect,  63 ; the 
future  workman,  441 
Tramway  systems,  conduit,  312 
Treves,  the  great  gate  of,  467 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  cases,  64,  113,  295, 

565 

Tube  tremors,  12 1 
Tumulus,  Buckenham,  Norfolk,  466 
Tunnelling,  iron-lined,  391 
Turkey,  architecture  in  Crete  and,  156 
Tympana,  sculptured,  of  Norman 
doorways  of  English  churches,  265 


Ventilating  and  lighting,  heating  and, 

. 215  . 

Vibration  caused  by  gas  plant,  473, 
497,615 

Victoria,  Queen,  memorial,  435 
Visit : Society  of  Engineers,  to  : Eritli 
Sewage  works,  &c.,  583 
Visits  : Architectural  Association,  to  : 
Broadwood's,  Messrs.,  pianos,  292  ; 
Building  Trades'  Exhibition,  419 ; 
Godaiming,  60O  ; Prudential  Assur- 
ance Offices,  Holborn,  369  ; School 
of  Art  Needlework,  Royal,  240  ; 
Stanhope  House,  292  ; Westminster 
Catholic  Cathedral,  215 
Visits  : Edinburgh  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, to  : City  Observatory,  1S7  ; 
St.  Oswald’s  Church,  240 
Visits:  Institute  of  Junior  Engineers,  to: 
Kew  Bridge.  583  ; Messrs.  Henley’s 
Telegraph  Works  Co.,  North  Wool- 
wich, 95  ; Renewable  Electric 
Lamp  Co.,  513 


Storage  batteries,  482 
Street,  new,  Holborn  to  Strand,  449, 
496  (Electricity  Supply  Co.  v.  L.C.C.) 
Streets,  state  of  London,  186 
Studentship  drawings  preparation,  36 
Subways,  concrete,  for  pipes,  565 
Surrey  Archeological  Society,  349 
Surveyors,  District,  law  actions  by,  69, 
247,  300,  450,  473,  570 
Surveyors’  Institution  : annual  meet- 
ing, 559  ! building  industry,  pre- 
sent condition  of,  21 1,  236,  261, 
313  ; death  of  the  Queen,  112,  162  ; 
highways,  ownership  of  the,  437  ; 
professional  examinations,  491  ; 

rating  of  public  - houses,  390  : 

Southampton  meeting,  264,  513, 
558,-  561  ; students’  preliminary 
examination,  112  ; water  supply, 
the  London,  60,  162  ( sec  also  ‘ Arbi- 
trations’) 

Surveyors,  Society  of  Ordained,  353 


Waldstein,  Prof.,  on  marbles  related 
to  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  4O0 
Wall  coverings,  168 
Wall:  Hadrian’s,  138;  Roman,  London, 

293 

War  implements,  primitive,  165 
Water  : companies’  regulations,  134  ; 
supply,  London,  60,  162  ; supply 
works,  Plymouth,  371 
Wattou,  Gilbertine  Priory  of,  372 
Waverley  Abbey  excavations,  349 
Webb,  Aston,  on  the  Architectural 
Association  day  classes,  257 
West  fronts  of  English  cathedrals,  182 
West,  W.  W.,  on  sanitary  politics  in 
the  new  century,  44 
West  v.  Barclay,  498 
Westminster:  Abbey,  317;  Catholic 
Cathedral,  215  ; School  of  Art,  628 
White,  George,  and  Another  and 
Arthur,  473 

White,  Rev.  C.  PI.  E.,  on  earthworks, 
Cottenham,  165 
White  j’.  Flude,  570 
Whitehead  v.  Reader,  327 
Williams,  H.,  on  refrigeration  and 
cold  storage,  144 
Williams  &Co.  v.  Cooke,  27X 
Williamson,  Dr.,  on  fresco  painting 
in  Italy,  317 

Wimbledon,  public  works  of,  294 
Wirral,  some  old  halls  in,  214 
Wold  churches,  Norman  work  in,  352 
Wolverhampton,  Mayor,  &c.,  of,  v. 
Emmens,  145 

Wonnacott,  E.  W.  M , on  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  230 

Wood,  R.  A.,  on  Luxfer  prisms,  337 
Wooden  structures  erected  without 
licences,  25,  248,  398,  425 
Woodington  (for  B.  H.  Lynch)  v. 
L.C.C.,  565 

Working  Classes,  Housing  of  the,  62, 
16,  265,  294,  298,  321,  326,  350, 
52,  424,  448,  471 
Workmen,  the  future,  training  of,  441 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  cases 
under,  25,  49,  09,  95,  197,  222,  272, 
273,  281,  300.  327,  52s,  355,  354,  420, 
450,  45L  497-  59L  592,  615,  64 x 
Works  management,  139,  214,  267, 
321,  365,  489 

Worsfold,  T.  C.,  on  the  great  gate  of 
Treves,  467 
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Subjects  of  Letters. 
Advertising,  abuses  of  public,  140 
Aldermaston  Church,  paintings  in,  268 
Analysis  of  mortar,  93 
' Architect  and  the  Garden,  The,’  392 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  394 
Achitectural  Assoc,  day  classes,  295 
Architecture  in  Crete  and  Turkey,  193 
Art,  origins  of  ancient,  535 
Asylum  competition,  Whitchurch,  218 
Audenarde,  chimney  piece,  218 

Belfast  Assembly  Hall  competition,  19 
Boreham,  F.,  the  late,  373 
Bricklayers  and  their  work,  295 
Bricklayers,  are  they  dunderheads  ? 633 
Bridge,  London,  420 
Builders’  foremen  and  trades  unions, 
244 

Building  contracts  from  builder's 
point  of  view,  117,  141,  166 
Building  industry,  condition  of,  372 

Cairo,  hotels  in,  394 

Cathedral,  proposed  Liverpool,  494 

Chimney  piece,  Audenarde,  218 

Churches,  Saxon,  65 

Churchyards  and  their  accessories,  45, 

65 

Classes,  day,  Archl.  Assocn.,  295 
Clerks  of  works  and  builders,  117, 
141,  166 

Collusion  among  contractors,  45,  65 
Competition  : Belfast  Presbyterian 
Assemby  Hall,  19 ; Glasgow  infir- 
mary. 1 12,  585;  Manchester  fire 
station,  445;  Whitchurch  asylum,  218 
Contractors,  collusion  among,  45,  65 
Coomber  v.  Somerset,  93 
Corrections,  45,  295 
Crete  and  Turkey,  architecture  in,  193 

Damp  brick  walls,  566 
Directory,  special  telephone,  61 1 
Doors,  revolving  entrance,  61 1,  634 

Eltham  Palace,  420 
Examinations,  S.  Kensington,  494,  516 
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Farm  buildings,  roofs  of,  19 
Fire  station  competition,  Manchester, 
445 

Footway  Masons’  and  Carriage-Way 
Paviors'  Society,  45 

Glasgow  infirmary  competition,  112, 

585 

Holidays  for  the  poor,  566 
Hotels  in  Cairo,  394 

Indigent  Blind  School,  244 
Infirmary  competition,  Glasgow,  112, 

585 

Institute  of  Architects  : Council,  the, 
445  ; special  meeting  of  the,  420 

Krauss  v.  Bristol  Corporation,  372 

Latch,  an  ancient,  218 
Liverpool,  proposed  cathedral,  494 
London : Bridge,  420 ; water  ques- 
tion, 268 

Manchester  fire  station  competition, 
445 

Mortar,  the  analysis  of,  93 

Paintings  in  Aldermaston  Church,  26S 
Palace,  Eltham,  420 
Pantheon,  date  of  the,  244 
Pianoforte,  design  of  the,  446 

Queen  Victorial  memorial,  268,  393, 
420,  515 

Revolving  entrance  doors,  6ri,  634 
Roofs  of  farm  buildings,  19 

Saxon  churches,  65 

School,  Indigent  Blind,  244 

Shiner,  what  is  a ? 535 

Situations  vacant,  420 

Soane  medallion  competition,  93 

S.  Kensington  examinations,  494,  516 

Stables,  hints  on,  218 


Subjects  of  Letters  {continued)  : — 
Street,  what  is  a new  ? 633 

Telephone  directory,  the  special,  61 1 
Trades  unions,  builders'  foremen  and, 
244 

Victorian  memorial,  the,  268,  393, 
420,  515 

Walls,  damp  brick,  566 
Water  question,  the  London,  268 
Whitchurch  asylum  competition,  21S 
Williams  v.  Cooke,  295 
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Adams,  H.,  S.  Kensington  examina- 
tions, 494 

Aitchison,  G.,  date  of  Pantheon,  244 
Anderson,  R.  Rowand,  Glasgow  in- 
firmary competition,  5S5 
Assister,  H.  G.,  building  industry,  372 

Batterbury,  T.,  Eltham  Palace,  420 
Beckett,  R.  T.,  hints  on  stables,  21S 
Boreham,  H.  Y.,  the  late  F.  Boreham, 

373 

Braby,  F.  & Co.,  Ltd.,  roofs  of  farm 
buildings,  19 

Clark  & Parker,  Coomber  v.  Somer- 
set, 93 

Dawson,  M.,  Soane  medallion  com- 
petition, 93 

De  Ville,  L.,  Queen  Victoria  Memo- 
rial, 420 

Fyfe,  D.  T.,  architecture  in  Crete  and 
Turkey,  193 

Gething,  J.  M.,  Saxon  churches,  65 
Gething,  f.  G.,  churchyards  and  their 
accessories,  45 

Haite,  G.  C.,  Victoria  Memorial,  268 
Harris,  E.  Swinfen,  chimney  piece, 
Audenarde,  218 


Writers  of  Letters  {continued)  : — 
Henman,  W.,  Queen  Victoria  Memo- 
rial, 393 

Hiley.  H.  L.,  an  ancient  latch,  21S 
Hills,  O.  C.,  London  water,  26S 
Hughes,  J.,  analysis  of  mortar,  93 
Humphreys,  G.  A.,  situations  vacant, 
420 

Kampe,  J.  W.,  S.  Kensington  exami- 
nations, 516 

Kirk,  J.,  holidays  for  the  poor,  566 
Krauss,  A.,  Krauss  v.  Bristol  Cor- 
poration, 372 

Leary,  W.,  Footway  Masons'  and  Car- 
riageway Paviors'  Society,  45 
Locke,  W.  J.,  Belfast  assembly  hall 
competition,  19 

Maule,  H.  P.  G.,  the  architect  and 
the  garden,  392 

Minter,  F.  G.,  collusion  among  con- 
tractors, 65 

Nevill,  R.,  origins  of  ancient  art,  535 
Newman,  P.  H.,  paintings,  Alder- 
maston Church,  268 

Roberts,  Adlard,  & Co.,  special  tele- 
phone directory,  61 1 
Rose,  G.,  design  of  the  pianoforte,  44O 
Roumieu  & Aitchison,  ‘ Indigent 
Blind  School,’  244 

Seth-Smith,  W.  H.  : Architectural  As- 
sociation day  classes.  295  ; Queen 
Victoria  Memorial,  515 
Simpson,  J.  W.,  Glasgow  Infirmary 
competition,  585 
Stannah,  J.,  London  Bridge,  420 
Stoddart,  ;T.  J.,  revolving  entrance 
doors,  634 

Wade,  F.  B.,  Queen  Victoria  Memo- 
rial, 420 

Williams,  J.,  & Co.,  Williams  v.  Cooke, 
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Wills  & Anderson,  Whitchurch 
Asylum  competition,  2x8 
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Abbey:  Bath,  351,  589;  Malmesbury, 
404 

Aberdeen : architects  and  tradesmen, 
590,  613  ; Borough  Surveyor  de- 
partment, 271  ; Greyfriars  new 
church,  375  ; paving  materials,  48 
Accident : Building,  near  Fleet-street, 
10  ; scaffold,  Birmingham,  376 
Albert  Works,  Lambeth,  297 
Almshouses  : Droitwich,  495  ; Totley 
Bottom,  Sheffield,  93 
American  lumber  424 
Angel,  Professor,  memorial  to,  569 
Appointments,  24,  48,  144,  244,  316, 
352,  353-  440.  533.  640,  O41 
Arcade,  Lowestoit,  542 
Archaeological  discoveries,  120,  195, 
196,  246,  298,  520,  543 
Architectural  Museum,  the,  424 
Architecture,  Liverpool  School  of,  613 
Art  Gallery,  Whitechapel,  297 
Art  Schools,  (see  1 Schools  ’) 

Artisans'  dwellings  (see  ‘ Workmen's 
dwellings ') 

Assurance  among  industrial  classes, 
271 

Asylum  : Aberdeen,  23  ; Bracebridge, 
271  ; Leicester,  167  ; Middles- 
brough. 245  ; Napsbury,  353  ; 
Royal  Caledonian,  193 
Athenxeum,  Plymouth,  67 
Australian  malachite,  472 


Bakery,  Aberdare,  496 
Banks:  Cupar,  397;  Liverpool,  589; 
London,  143.  519;  Rochester,  119; 
Tralee,  398 

Baths:  Battersea,  423  ; Beckenham, 
443  ; Chorlton-on-Medlock,  415  ; 
East  Ham,  589  ; Holborn,  612  ; 
Leeds,  117  ; Leytonstone,  23  ; 


Liverpool,  555  ; London,  220,  423, 
612  ; Plaistow,  179 
Bayonne  slates  and  marbles,  606 
Berlin  fire  : congress,  544  ; exhibition, 
570 

Birmingham  architects  and  university 
buildings,  424 
Board-room,  Newton,  325 
Boilers  for  Buffalo  Exhibition,  168 
Boyes,  H.  C.,  the  late,  271 
Bradford  City  Architect,  24 
Brass,  Monumental,  Society,  449 
Brick-trade,  red,  slump  in,  375 
Bridge,  collapse  of  a,  144 
Bridges  : Balmoral,  590  ; Bardmoney 
Ford,  Perth,  471  ; Bristol,  640 ; 
Catcliffe,  Yorkshire,  424 ; New- 
castle, 471 

British  Association  of  Waterworks 
Engineers,  471 
British  Embassv,  Paris,  513 
British  Fire.  Prevention  Committee, 
24,  169,  246,  496 

Building  in  : Aberdeen,  271,  375,  470, 
495.  569  ; Arbroath,  21,  542  ; Belfast, 
2 1 , 640  ; Bradford,  21  ; Bristol,  22  ; 
Dundee,  22,  297  ; Halifax,  22  ; Hud- 
dersfield, 22  ; Hull,  22,  397  ; In- 
verness, 22  ; Leeds,  22,  507,  558  ; 
Leith,  22  ; Liverpool,  374  ; Man- 
chester, 22  ; Nottingham,  47  ; Perth, 
22 ; Peterhead,  23  ; St.  Andrews, 
23  ; Sheffield,  23,  398  ; Stafford,  441  ; 
York,  23 

Building  : societies,  471  ; trades,  emi- 
gration in,  569  ; trades,  employ- 
ment in,  69,  197,  300  ; Trades  Exhi- 
bition, 6S,  94,  1 19,  221,  246,  346, 
371  ; Trades  Federation,  299 ; 
trades,  wages  in  the,  63  ; trades. 
Warsaw,  467 

Buildings,  public,  expenditure  on,  299 


Bungalows,  Maidenhead,  351 
Burner  for  incandescent  gas  lighting, 
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Bust,  Sedgwick  memorial,  25 
Buxton  Pavilion,  271 

Calvary,  East  Bournemouth  Ceme- 
tery, 08 

Capital  and  Labour:  Aberdeen,  221, 
247,  271,  376,  398,  425  ; Belfast, 
145,  379,  398  ; Birmingham,  95, 
271  ; Bradford,  425,  449,  472,  614, 
641  ; Broughty  Ferry,  197  ; Bury, 
353  ; Clevedon,  O14  ; Coventry,  95, 
3°°>  353  : Derbyshire,  North,  246  ; 
Dudley,  353  ; Dundee,  145,  169, 

197,  57°  1 Edinburgh,  398  ; Edmon- 
ton, 449 ; Gosport,  376 ; Halifax, 
69;  Hartlepool,  449;  Kirkcaldy, 
247  ; 1 Leicester,  449,  472,  544,  570  ; 
Limerick,  472  ; London,  425 ; 
Newark,  544  ; Norwich,  247,  570, 
614 ; Penrhyn,  169,  376,  496,  520, 
570  ; Perth,  169,  398,  544  ; Sheffield, 
145,  1O9,  376  ; Staffordshire,  North, 
299,  570;  Tyneside,  95.  121,  169, 
197,  221  ; Weston-super-Mare,  472  ; 
Yarmouth,  353,  520  ; York,  496 
Cardiff.  North  Gate,  352 
Carlton  Hotel,  Ltd.,  5O9 
Carpenters’  Company,  49 
Castle,  Rochester,  preservation  of,  23 
Cathedral : Brisbane,  541  ; Chichester, 
423;  Leeds,  119;  Lichfield,  297; 
Truro,  326,  541 ; Wakefield,  612 
Catholic  building  news  (see  ‘ Church  ’ 
and  1 Schools ') 

Cement  trade,  the,  196 

Chapel  : Convent,  Worthing,  325  ; 

Pyx,  Westminster,  29S 
Chicago,  building  trades  in,  376 
Chimney  shaft,  a notable,  49 


Church  : Aberdeen.  47,  375,  518,  5x9. 
541  ; Abson,  494  ; Aghadowey,  495  ; 
Alfreton,  494  ; Arnold,  270  ; Ashton, 
351;  Avonmouth,  397;  Ayr,  518: 
Backworth,  68;  Barnsley,  351,613; 
Basford,  61 1 ; Bath,  351,  589  ; 
Beeston,  297  ; Belfast,  194,  590  ; 
Bilston,  133;  Birkenhead,  518; 
Birkenshaw.  568  ; Birmingham,  66, 
612  ; Birstall,  640  ; Bournemouth, 
167  ; Bradford,  35 x ; Bridgford, 
West,  61 1 ; Brighouse,  413;  Bris- 
lingtoD,  47  ; Bristol,  448,  589,  612  ; 
Brockley,  270 ; Broomfield,  495  ; 
Broughton-in-Furness  569  ; By- 
fleet, 640 ; Cardiff,  220,  374,  5S9  ; 
Carlton,  397  ; Castlebar,  143  ; 
Chapeltown,  220  ; Cheshunt,  374  ; 
Churchtown,  Southport,  589  ; 
Clandon,  East,  47  ; Cults,  519,  541; 
Derby,  61 1;  Dublin,  297,  470,  612, 
640  ; Dumbarton,  495  ; Eastbourne, 
21,241,470,612;  East  Ham,  93, 495; 
Edinburgh,  325  ; Elkesley,  541  ; 
Exmouth,  494  ; Fettercairn,  297  ; 
Fisherwick,  Belfast,  494 ; Focha- 
bers, 48  ; Frenze,  541  ; Garveston, 
1 19  ; Grantham,  448  ; Guardbridge, 
351  ; Haddon,  61 1 ; Hammersmith, 
470,  Handsworth,  612  ; Hanley, 
423  ; Harringav,  513  ; Harryville, 
Belfast,  541  ; Hasland,  397  ; Has- 
lingden,  470;  Hetton-le-Hole,  470; 
High  Brooms,  Tunbridge  Wells,  47; 
Histon,  374 ; Horfield,  140,  325  ; 
Ipswich,  325,  369;  Kelvedon,  143; 
Kingston-on-Soar,  47  ; Kirkby-cum- 
Ashfordby,  47  ; Kirkcaldy,  162  ; 
Kirkdale,  297  ; Leeds,  119,  541  ; 
Leicester,  270  ; Lichfield,  297  ; 
Little  Bowden,  448  ; Liverpool, 
541  ; Llanishen,  194 ; London,  20, 
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105,  141,  297,513,  568;  Longridge, 
412  ; Longton,  325  ; Macclesfield, 
66,  448  ; Machen,  495  ; Maesteg, 
47 ; Malmesbury,  494  ; Mansfield, 
297;  Melksham,  541  ; Merthyr,  612; 
Muswell  Hill,  372,  568  ; Newcastle- 
on-Tvne,  589,  61 1 ; Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight,  196 ; Newton-in-Maker- 
field,  470  ; Newtown,  Huntingdon, 
583  ; Norris  Bank,  Stockport,  407  ; 
Nottingham,  47,  270 ; Olton,  47 ; 
Omagh,  66;  Ordsall,  612;  Ormas- 
ton,  397  ; Oxford,  568 ; Oyster- 
mouth,  47  ; Penarth,66  ; Penistone, 
195  ; Pentrebach,  Merthyr,  374  ; 
Platt  Bridge,  448;  Plymouth,  61 1 ; 
Preston,  132 ; Prestwick,  448  ; 
Radstock,  611 ; Rathgar,  Dublin, 
375  ; Redland,  Bristol,  541  ; Ring- 
land,  568 ; Ripon,  195 ; St.  Leo- 
nards, 585  ; Seaforth,  194  ; Seaton, 
48  ; Sheffield,  194  ; Shipley,  541  ; 
Shirebrook,  516;  Skeffling,  541; 
Somercotes,  397 ; Southend,  589 ; 
Stepney,  141  ; Sudbury,  612  ; Sun- 
derland, 495,  518,  541  ; Sutton,  66; 
Swindon,  392  ; Thornton  Heath, 
470  ; Tollcross,  566  ; Totnes,  397  ; 
Tredegar,  469  ; Wadsley  Bridge, 
6x2  ; Wallsend,  495  ; Walsall,  66, 
93  ; Walthamstow,  351  ; Walton, 
Liverpool,  61 1 ; Weybridge,  47  ; 
Woking,  448  ; Wormit,  66  ; Wors- 
bro’,  495  ; Worthing,  325  ( see  also 
1 Cathedral  ’). 

Church,  West  Dereham,  449 
Clerk  of  works,  testimonial  to  a,  635 
'Clock:  Beverley  Minster,  144;  City, 
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t Club  : Bilston,  542  ; Brixham,  47  ; 

1 West  Hartlepool,  220 
' Coal  smoke  abatement,  580 
Cockspur-street,  London,  144 
t College  : Bishop  Otter,  Chichester, 
470  ; technical,  Durham,  569  ( see 
also  ‘ Schools  ’) 

: Colonies,  labour  in  the,  49 
. Compensation,  claim  for,  326 
! Competitions  : asylum,  Cardiff 

Borough,  132,  155  ; bank  buildings, 
Leeds,  412  ; baths,  Old  Trafford, 
610  ; baths  and  gymnasium,  Dun- 
fermline, 44,  391  ; bridge,  Sydney, 
62  ; church,  Melton  Constable,  533  ; 
church,  Wesleyan,  Westerhope 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  132  ; college, 
technical,  Glasgow,  632  ; cottages, 
Tanfield,  291  ; hospital,  Devizes 
214;  hospital,  Sevenoaks,  214 ; in- 
firmary, Bristol,  1 14;  infirmary 
extension0,  Hull,  241  ; infirmary, 
reconstruction,  Glasgow,  44  ; in- 
firmary, workhouse,  Stockport, 
266  ; library,  Leeds,  191,  321  ; 
library,  public,  Keighley,  560,  610  ; 
Municipal  Buildings,  South  Shields, 
349 ; offices,  head,  for  Norwich 
Union  Life  Insurance,  241  ; offices, 
Hearts  of  Oak  new,  364  ; offices, 
Hindley  District  Council,  391  ; 
offices,  Swansea  Harbour,  114; 
Parade,  Prince’s,  Bridlington,  62  ; 
Police-courts,  Bristol,  349  ; School, 
Board,  Loughborough,  610  ; school. 
New  Brampton,  562  ; school, 
Vickerstown,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
214;  schools,  Salford,  241  ; sewage 
system,  Falmouth,  87  ; shelter, 
public,  Fleetwood,  241  ; shops  and 
houses,  Darlington,  610  ; Technical 
Institute,  Portsmouth,  62 ; Town 
Hall,  Ayr,  191  ; villas  and  cottages, 
Dudley,  391 

Congress,  Glasgow  Engineering,  49, 
297 

Co-operative  premises  ( sec  ‘ Premises  ’) 
Cottages  : Midleton,  93  ; Yatton,  470 
Council  offices  ( see  ‘ Offices  ’) 
Crematoria,  public,  299,  496 
Croham  Hurst  preservation,  95 
Cross  : Inverness  Market,  25  ; Mer- 
cat,  St.  Andrews,  291  ; Ruskin 
memorial,  Coniston,  543 
Crypt.  Leeds  Town  Hail,  67 
Curtilage,  what  is  a ? 245 

Decoration  ( sec  ‘ Stained  Glass  ’) 
Derwentwater,  496 

Discoveries,  archaeological : City  (Old 
Aldgate),  196 ; Dorchester,  543  ; 
Furness  Abbey,  298 ; Leicester, 
195  ; Peterborough,  520  ; Rothley, 
120  ; Walmer,  246 
Dispensary,  Canterbury,  423 
Dissenting  Church  Building  news  ( see 
1 Church  Building  ’) 

District  Surveyor,  W.  Hampstead,  398 
Docks  : Barrow -in  - Furness,  424  ; 

Bristol,  67  ; London,  543 
Drainage  (see  ‘ Sewage  ’) 


Drill  Halls  (see  ‘ Halls  ’) 

Dundee  tenements,  insanitary,  4 24 
Dwellings,  Workmen's  ( see  1 Work- 
men’s Dwellings’) 

East  End,  overcrowding  in  the,  298 
Edinburgh  City  Chambers,  612 
Education,  technical,  in  Galician 
Austria,  115 

Electric  lamp,  a new,  543 
Electric  lighting  boards,  68,  196,  353 
Electric  lighting,  works,  &c.  : — Aber- 
deen, 24  ; Beckenham,  608  ; Belfast, 
353  ; Bristol,  471  ; Bury,  471  ; Cardiff, 
543  ; Cleckheaton,  376  ; Darlington, 
24,  298 ; Devonport,  245  ; East- 
bourne, 352  ; Fulham,  245  ; Hack- 
ney, 641  ; Harrogate,  133  ; Hoy- 
lake,  591  ; Keighley,  423  ; Kensing- 
ton, 543  ; Leeds,  467  ; Liverpool, 
555;  Motherwell,  Edinburgh,  144  ; 
Newcastle,  245  ; Notfing  Hill,  120  ; 
Perth,  569  ; Rotherham,  569  ; Sun- 
derland, 245  ; Stockton,  24 
Electric  tram  works.  Manchester,  143 
Emigration  in  the  building  trades,  569 
Employment  in  building  trades,  69, 
197,  300 

Engineering  : Congress,  Glasgow, 
49,  297  ; feat,  Newcastle,  471  ; 

trades  in  1900,  48 
Estates,  sale  of,  299 
Exhibition  : Berlin  fire,  570  ; Buffalo, 
boilers  for,  168  ; building  tiades, 
68,  94,  119,  221,  246,  346,  371; 

decorative  art,  Italy,  640  ; Glasgow, 
Irish  minerals,  &c.,  196 ; modern 
illustration,  10 

Expenditure  on  public  buildings,  299 

Farm  buildings,  Garforth,  67 
Federation  : building  trades,  299  ; 

national,  of  building  employers,  221 
Fire  : at  a church,  Sturton,  221  ; 
brigade  stations,  London,  214  ; Con- 
gress, Berlin,  544 ; exhibition, 
Berlin,  570  ; prevention,  building 
trades  exhibition,  94,  246 
Fire  Prevention  Committee,  British, 
24, 169, 496 

Flats  : Hampstead,  470  ; Notting  Hill, 
375 ; Putney, 351 

Foreigjn  and  Colonial : Australasia, 
144,  245,  640  ; Bulgaria,  68  ; 

Canada,  24,  68  ; France,  23,  67,  94, 
143,  168,  220,  245,  298,  326,  351, 
398,  424,  496,  543,  590,  613,  640  ; 
Germany,  68,  143,  496,  520,  590  ; 
India,  144,  29S,  520  ; Russia,  298  ; 
Sweden,  515,  520  ; United  States, 
298,  376,  496  ; Warsaw,  467 
Foy,  Morgan,  & Co.’s  timber  trade 
report,  48 

Furness  Abbey,  discoveries  at,  298 
Furniture,  prizes  for  designs  for,  144 

Gardens,  Metropolitan  public,  299 
Gas  lighting,  burner  for  incandescent, 
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Gasworks,  Perth,  471 
Geological  field  class,  London,  326 
Glasgow : Caledonian  Railway  Sta- 
tion, 542 ; Engineering  Congress, 
49,  297  ; Exhibition,  Irish  minerals, 
&c.,  196  ; High  School  construction 
classes,  94  ; University  buildings,  640 
Glover’s  : saw-sharpening  machine, 
144  ; wood-cutting  machine,  121 
Good  Friday  week,  321 
Government  offices,  new,  613 

Halls  : drill,  town,  &c.  (for  church 
and  mission  halls  see  ‘ Church  ’) ; 
Blaydon,  351  ; Cheltenham,  495  ; 
Chiswick,  271  ; Enniskillen,  47,  67  ; 
Friockheim,  119;  Gosport,  415; 
Grange-over- Sands,  67  ; Grimsby, 
590;  Halifax,  168;  Harrogate,  398; 
Horncastle,  640  ; Hull,  569  ; Keigh- 
ley, 67  ; Leicester,  143  ; Leith,  364  ; 
Mansfield,  448  ; Portsmouth,  297  ; 
Taunton,  47  ; Woking,  448 
Hampstead  : Heath  protection,  298  ; 

road  widening,  145,  169 
Harbour  works,  Findochty,  496 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Associa- 
tion, 271 

Homes,  various : Chatham,  495  ; 
Kirkdale,  Liverpool,  365  ; Moor- 
town,  Leeds,  94 ; Newhills,  Aber- 
deen, 579 ; Ponteland,  Newcastle, 
612  ; Sheffield,  448  ; Tudhoe,  23  ; 
Wishaw,  495 

Honorarium  to  : an  architect,  296  ; a 
surveyor,  196 

Hospital  : Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats, 
167  ; Bristol,  375;  Chorlev,  483, 
520;  Fort  William,  21  ; Halifax, 
374  ; Hampstead,  297  ; Kingswood, 
Bristol,  640  ; Kirkburton  ; 220  ; 
Leicester,  67,  534 ; London,  519, 
639 ; Longton,  375 ; Patricroft, 


155,  196 ; Richmond,  470 ; St. 
Andrews,  351  542,  ; Selby,  195  ; 
Sutton,  519  ; Tunbridge  Wells,  466 
Hotel  : Buxton,  542  ; Glasgow,  423  ; 
London,  422,  441,  520,  569;  Ox- 
ford, 93,  120;  Seaton  Hirst,  423; 
South  Shields,  640  ; Stornoway,  67 
Houses,  historic,  Windsor,  448 
Housing  schemes  ( see  ‘ Workmen’s 
Dwellings  ’) 

Hyde  Park,  271 

Improvement,  public  : Brighton’ 
375  ; Doncaster,  375  ; Great  Yar' 
mouth,  365  ; Leeds,  246,  353  ; Lon‘ 
don,  145,  165,  169,  326,  352,  496. 
520  ; Maidenhead,  169 ; Notting- 
ham, 29S  ; Oxford,  246  ; Penmaen- 
mawr,  376  ; Southport,  533  ; 
Weston-super-Mare,  424  ; York,  144 
Improvements,  projected,  London, 
352 

Infirmary : Burnley,  271  ; Cardiff, 
612  ; Hull,  294  ; Liverpool,  195  ; 
Plymouth,  143,  166  ; Richmond, 
590  ; St.  Marylebone  Schools, 
Southall,  270 ; Skipton,  67,  93 
Institutes,  church  ( see  * Church 
Buildings  ’) 

Institutes,  technical  (see  ‘Technical’) 
Institutes,  various  : Derby,  569 ; 
Govan,  325  ; Kilmarnock,  495  ; 
Nantymoe),  542  ; Tunbridge  Wells, 
271  ; Walworth,  London,  542  ; 
Windlesham,  613 

Insurance  premises  ( sec  ‘ Premises  ’) 
Irish  minerals  and  stones,  Glasgow 
Exhibition,  196 

Italian  marble  and  alabaster,  641 
Italy,  preservation  of  artistic  remains, 

326 

Jarrah,  tenders  for,  246 

* Kallio  ’ sink,  the,  144 

Laboratories,  Bishop  Stortford,  541 
Labour  market  in  the  Colonies,  49 
Lamp,  new  electric,  543 
Land  : building,  Wimbledon,  145  ; 
registration  of  title  to,  449  ; Trans- 
fer Act,  520 

Leeds  streets,  width  of,  449 
Library  : Brighton,  423  ; Bristol,  194; 
Leeds,  117;  Liverpool,  541;  Not- 
tingham, 270 ; Radcliffe,  Oxford, 
640  ; Stirling,  119 
Light  railways  (see  ‘ Railways’) 
Linlithgow  Palace  and  restoration, 
169 

Liverpool  School  of  Architecture,  613 
Local  Government  Board  appoint- 
ment, 640 

London  : County  Council  election, 
221  ; Geological  Field  Class,  326  ; 
School  Board.  119 
London  India  Docks  Co.,  543 
Lumber,  American,  424 
Lychgate  : Hollingbourne,  425 ; 

Northmolton  Church,  352 

Machine,  saw  sharpening,  144 
Machinery,  woodcutting,  12 1 
Malachite,  Australian,  472 
Mall,  alterations  of  the,  613 
Manchester  : City  Surveyor's  Depart- 
ment, 398  ; Ship  Canal,  168 
Map,  new,  of  London,  299 
Marble,  Bayonne,  606  ; industry  of 
the  Pirmus,  613 

Marble  and  alabaster,  Italian,  641 
Market : Aberdeen  fish,  87  ; Cardiff, 

1 19,  220;  London  (Portman),  423; 
Lynton,  640 ; Shadwell,  569 ; 
Spitalfields,  569  ; Truro,  375 
Marylebone,  council  hall  for,  569 
Masonic:  halls  (sec  ‘ Halls  ’)  ; Institu- 
tion, Royal,  Wood  Green,  188 ; 
temple,  Edinburgh,  47 
Matheson  & Grant's  engineering 
trades  report,  48 
Medical  huts,  326 
Meetings  postponed,  91,  104,  169 
Memorial  : bust,  Sedgwick,  25  ; to 
Prof.  Angel,  569  ; to  Sir  R.  Tate, 
20  ; Victorian,  Scarborough,  420 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion, 299 

Mission  buildings  (see  ‘ Church  build- 
iogs  ’) 

Monument,  Shannon,  Walton,  49 
Monumental  Brass  Society,  449 
Municipal  buildings : Boston,  423  ; 

Stockport,  196 (sec  also  ‘ Halls’) 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Bristol,  47 
Museum,  S.  Kensington,  271 
Museums  on  Sundays,  298 
Music  halls  (see  ‘ Theatres  ’) 

Nile,  improvements  of  the,  424 
Nurses'  homes  (see  ‘ Homes  ’) 


Obituary:  Bassett- Smith,  W.,  422. 
448  ; Boreham,  F.,  325  ; Boyes,  H. 
C.,  21,271  ; Brydon,  J.  M..  540,  569; 
Bull,  H.  H.,  397;  Burnet,  J.,  108, 
hi,  119;  Cates,  Arthur,  494,  613; 
Gregg,  E.,  51S ; Hopkins,  W.  J., 
568,  589  ; Inglis,  J.  A.  Russel,  603  ; 
Lorden,  W.  H.,  589  ; Pole,  Dr.  W., 
21  ; Robertson,  j.  M.,  142  ; Wallis, 
G.  E.,  568  ; Wimperis,  E.  M.,  21 
Office  of  Works,  salaries  in  the,  326 
Offices,  Council  or  Parish  : Maryle- 
bone, 569  ; Newport,  495  ; Newton, 
325;  Perth,  612  ; Whitley,  569 
Offices,  Edinburgh  City,  612 
Offices  : New  Government,  613  ; 

Water  Co.’s,  South  Shields,  119 
Open  Spaces,  49,  466,  543 
Opera  House,  Tunbridge  Wells,  533 
Orphanage,  Dublin,  297 

Park  : Lewisham,  543  ; Tottenham, 
MS 

Patent  Office : Guide,  590  ; Report 
for  1900,  590 

Patents,  25,70,96,  122,  146,170,198, 
222,  248,  273,  301,  328,  354,  376, 
398,  426,  452,  473,  498,  520,  544,  570, 
592,  615,  642 

Pavilion  : Buxton,  271  ; Dunferm- 
line, 542  ; Newport,  590 
Paving  materials,  Aberdeen,  48 
Peabody  Fund,  the,  244 
Photographs,  architectural,  5S6 
Pier  : Cromer,  590  ; Minehead,  57a 
Pirteus,  marble  industry  of  the,  613 
Plumbers,  registration  of,  1 19,  449 
Police  Courts  : Berwick,  590 ; Bristol, 
542 

Portman  Chapel,  Baker-street,  105 
Post  Office,  Barnstaple,  590 
Pottery,  find  of,  246 
Premises,  business  : Belfast,  195  ; 
Bristol,  448  ; Dundee,  519  ; Edin- 
burgh, 351  ; London,  297,  351 
Premises,  co-operative  : Aberdare, 
496  ; Aberdeen,  590  ; Birkenhead. 
375  ; Dunfermline,  397;  Edinburgh, 
167  ; Exeter,  534  ; Reading,  612 
Prizes  for  furniture  designs,  144 
Professional  and  business  announce- 
ments, 24,  4S,  94,  168,  221,  245,  326, 
375,  44S,  471,  496,  520,  543,  613,  641 
Property,  sales  of,  299,  472,  591 
Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  271 
Pyx,  Chapel,  Westminster,  29S 

Queen  Victoria’s  Death,  91,  104 

Railway : Barry,  Taff  Valley,  220  ; 
Manchester,  195  ; South-Eastern  <£ 
Chatham,  543 

Railway  station,  Glasgow,  542 
Railways,  light,  London.  569 
Refuse  destructor  : Barry,  271  ; 

Cleckheaton,  376 
Refuse,  street,  in  the  city,  48 
Reservoir  : Bristol  Waterworks,  471  : 

Llanelly,  542  ; the  Staines,  613 
Road,  new,  London,  120 
Rochester  Castle,  preservation  of,  23 
Roman  remains,  discovery  of  tsrc 
* Discovery  ’) 

Ruskin  memorial  cross,  Coniston,  543 

St.  James’s-square,  299 
St.  Marylebone  : sanitary  state  of, 
299  ; schools,  Southall,  270 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  4S 
Salaries,  Office  of  Works,  326 
Sale  : Messrs.  Woollams  & Co.’s,  21  r; 
of  estates,  299 ; of  properties,  299, 
472,  59i 

Sanatorium  near  Aberdeen,  93 
Sand,  washed,  246 

Sanitary  state  of  St.  Marylebone,  299 
Saw  sharpening  machine,  144 
School  Board,  London,  119 
School  of  Architecture,  Liverpool, 
613 

Schools  : Aberdeen,  568,  640  ; Balby, 
297;  Barnsley,  613;  Barry,  245: 
Basford,  61 1 ; Bingley,66;  Bishop 
Stortford,  541;  Blackpool,  1 19  : 
Bristol,  585  ; Burslem,  62  ; Chester- 
field, 589 ; Craiglockhart,  Edin- 
burgh, 374;  Doncaster,  374;  Dublin, 
612  ; Dunoon,  245  ; Durham, 
569  ; Edinburgh,  47  ; Ely,  495  ; 
Gateshead,  448 ; Govan,  525  ; 
Grantham,  448  ; Halifax,  325  ; 
Hanwell,  93;  Hartlepool,  31 1; 
Hastings,  66;  Histon,  374;  Hull, 
398  ; Ingrow,  495  ; Loughborough, 
640 ; Morley,  66  ; Muswell  Hill, 
372  ; Nettleham,  143  ; Newcastle, 
423  ; Newport,  471  ; Nottingham, 
270  ; Openshaw,  437  ; Oxford,  195, 
56S ; Penistone.  195  ; Plymouth, 
495  ; Preston,  132,  541  ; Rugby, 
374  ; St.  Albans,  423  ; Shipley,  541  ; 
Sidcup,  397  ; Southall,  270  ; South- 
ampton, 66  ; Staveley,  568  ; Stifford, 
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GENERAL  (continued):  — 

412  ; Stoke  Newington,  640  ; Sud- 
hury,  47  ; Thornton  Heath,  47  : 
Wallsend,  495  ; Wellingborough, 
143;  West  Hartlepool,  119; 
Worsbro’,  495  ; Wrexham,  66 
Sewage,  &c.,  schemes:  Aylesbury, 
168  ; Cardiff,  168  ; Chelsea  (work- 
house),  221  ; Chesterton,  48  ; Don- 
caster, 195;  Drighlington,  143,  271; 
Lisburn,  271  ; Ossett,  67  ; Ro'oslla- 
ncrchrugog  ,168  ; Sherington,  471  ; 
Wiseton,  590 

Sewer  ventilation,  Birkenhead,  48 
Sbadwell  market,  569 
Sheffield:  Municipal  House  Building, ; 
169,  195  ; proposed  Works  Depart- 
ment. 424 

Ship  Canal,  Manchester.  168 
Shoreditch,  L.C.C.  Technical  Insti- 
tute, 6S 

Silchester  excavation  fund,  544 
Sink,  the  ‘ Kallio,'  144 
Slate  trade,  the,  24 
Slates  and  marbles,  Bayonne,  C06 
Smoke  abatement,  coal,  580 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway, 
543 

South  Kensington  Museum,  68,  271 
Southwick,  Durham,  68 
Spitalfields  Market,  569 
Stained  glass  and  decoration : Aboyne, 
245;  Ashill,  48;  Bude,  353  ; Chard, 


570  ; Donnington  Wood,  298,  398  ; 
Dublin,  469,  59r  ; Gateshead,  298  ; 
Glasgow,  67  ; Hammersmith,  543  ; 
Headingley,  48  ; Middlesbrough, 
143  ; Nottingham,  48  ; Timbers- 
combe,  449  ; Wandsworth,  143  ; 
Winchcombe,  245  ; Wolverhamp- 
ton, 398 

Statue,  Queen  Victoria,  Hove,  179 
Stockholm,  house  rents  in,  520 
Stonehenge,  145,  240,  353,  520 
Strand  Improvement,  326, 520 
Strand  and  Thanet-place,  569 
Street  refuse  in  the  City,  4S 
Streets,  proposed,  Manchester,  33 
Streets,  width  of,  Leeds,  449 
Superannuation  Bill,  local  authori- 
ties’ officers’,  417 
Surveying  instruments,  new,  49 
Surveyor,  District,  Bermondsey,  48 
Surveyors’  department,  Manchester, 
398 

Surveyors,  Society  of  Ordained,  353 
Sutton-place,  near  Guildford,  327 
Sweden  timber  trade,  515 
Synagogue : Finsbury  Park,  470  ; 
Glasgow,  375  ; Hammersmith,  543 

Tablet,  Memorial : King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  271  ; the  Shuttleworth, 

215 

Technical  College  : Consett,  Durham, 
326  ; Durham,  569 


Technical  Institute,  Shoreditch,  68 
Testimonial  to  Clerk  of  Works,  635 
Thanet  Place,  Strand,  569 
Theatre  : Broughton,  Manchester, 
23  ; Camden  Town,  23  ; Colches- 
ter, 220  ; Islington,  13 ; Leicester, 
627 ; Lincoln,  640 ; London,  13, 
23,  194,  271,  422,  536  ; Manchester, 
519  ; Newcastle-on-Tyne,  220,  325  ; 
Preston.  23  ; Seaham  Harbour, 
397  ; Southsea,  220  ; Westminster, 
422  ; York,  507,  612 
Timber  trade,  Sweden,  515 
Timber  trades  in  1900,  48 
Tower  : Broughton-in-Furness,  569 ; 
Chichester  Cathedral,  423  ; Truro 
Cathedral,  326 
Town  halls  (see  ‘ Halls  ’) 

Tracing  cloth,  613 

Tramcar  works,  electric,  Manchester, 
143 

Victorian  memorial,  Scarborough,  420 

Wages  in  the  building  trades,  63 
War  Office,  the  new,  43 
Warehouse : Belfast,  590 ; Edin- 

burgh, 351;  Leeds,  195;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 397 
Warsaw,  building  trades  in,  467 
Water  Supply  : Aberdeen,  343  ; Dan- 
bury, 1 19  : Dover,  119  ; Faringdon, 
640  ; Goole,  375  ; Liverpool,  23  ; I 


Llandudno,  448;  London,  613; 
Looe,  375  ; Rochford  Hundred, 
423  ; Scone,  23  ; South  Darley,  94  ; 
Wallasey,  543 

Waterworks  : Bewdley,  424  : Bristol, 
471  ; Burlev-in-Wharfedale,  67  ; 
Frampton  Cotterell,  193  ; Liver- 
pool, 44S  ; St.  Helen’s,  496  ; South- 
wark and  Vauxhall,  471 
Waterworks  Engineers,  British  Asso- 
ciation of,  471 

Westminster  Abbey  : fall  of  a pillar, 
398  ; the  Pyx  Chapel,  298 
Will  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  613 
Windsor,  historic  houses  at.  448 
Wood,  Jarrah,  tenders  for,  246 
Woodcutting  machinery,  12 1 
Woollams  & Co.’s  sale.  21 1 
Workhouse,  Burnley,  271 
Workhouse  Infirmary  (see  ‘ Infirmary  ’) 
Workmen's  dwellings  : Bath,  271  ; 
Birmingham,  332,  448,  641  ; Dar- 
lington, 351;  Dundee,  424 ; Ebbw 
Vale,  495  ; Hackney,  196  ; Ham- 
mersmith, 271,  471  ; Liverpool, 

119;  Manchester,  352,  424;  Roch- 
dale, 326  ; Sheffield,  169,  195  ; 
Tottenham,  196 

Y.M.C.A.  buildings  : Abergavenny, 
444  ; Burton,  470 

Zinc,  production  of,  515 


ARCHITECTS,  Etc,,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED, 


Aitchison,  Professor,  illustrations  to 
R.A.  lectures  (St.  Peter’s),  105,  106, 
107,115,  13 1,  I38 

Allom,  C.  C.,  design  for  piano,  293 
Appelbee,  H.  R.,  cottage  residence, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  343  ; small  sub- 
urban house,  342 

Ashbee,  C.  R.,  38-39.  Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea,  64 

Bailey,  T.  J.,  Higher  Grade  School, 
Hackney,  609 

Barry,  Sir  C.  : Halifax  Town  Hall, 
8,  9,  14  ; library  of  the  Travellers’ 
Club,  5 ; ruins  of  Karnac,  14 ; 
scheme  for  Government  Offices  and 
Westminster  district,  14;  sketches, 
Houses  of  Parliament  competition, 
7 ; Victoria  Tower  from  roof  of 
Houses  of  Parliament,  14 
Bateman  & Bateman  : house,  Barnt, 
Green,  538  ; house,  Edgbaston, 
215  ; house,  King's  Heath,  215 
Beckett,  G.  F.,  premises,  Dublin 
Bread  Co.,  65 

Bedford  & Kitson,  premises,  Hunslet 
and  Thirsk,  321 

Blomfield,  A.  C.  : design  for  piano 
292  ; lych  gate,  Shanklin,  539 
Bodley,  G.  F.  : Hayes  Lodge, 
Morley,  445  ; St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Chapel  Allerton,  444 
Bramante’s  design  for  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  as  restored  by  Baron  de 
Geymiiller,  107 

Brewer,  H.  W.,  the  heart  of  Rouen,  15 
Brierley,  W.  H.,  Welburn  Hall,  York-i 
shire,  491 

Brooks,  T.  Martin,  S.  Francois  de 
Sales,  S.  Trond,  Belgium,  65 
Bryan,  H.  Dare,  church,  Knowle,  537, 
530 

Caroe,  W.  D , St.  John’s,  High 
Wycombe.  515 

Clifford,  H.  E.,  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary,  114 

Collins,  G.  W , sketches,  Whitby,  417 
Compand,  M.  : plan.  apartment 
house,  Paris,  89 

Comstock,  F R.,  Presbyterian 
church,  New  Haven.  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  321 

Cooper,  J.  P.,  jewel  case  in  Gesso,  371 
Cotman,  H.  W.,  Pugin  Studentship 
sketches,  188,320 

Dance,  George,  Newgate  Prison,  15 
Deininger,  Julius  : Der  Romahof, 
Vienna,  88  ; house  at  Vienna,  88 
Dibdin,  C.  R.,  and  H.  F.  Waring, 

■ The  Towers,’  Devonshire,  609 
Dixon,  A.  S.,  applied  designs,  371 
Doll,  C Fitzroy,  memorial  tablet  to 
Garrick,  133 


Eastwood,  J.  H.  : Catholic  Cathedral, 
Leeds,  240,  241,  490  ; high  altar 
and  baldacchino,  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, Leeds,  608 

Fairbairn,  W..  entrance  gateway  to  a 
public  park,  189 

Fehr,  H.  C.  : capital,  Scarborough 
Technical  Schools,  562  ; memorial 
tablet  to  Garrick,  133  ; sculptured 
panels,  Scarborough  Technical 
Schools,  563 

Fellner  & Helmer,  corner  house, 
Stefansplatz,  Vienna,  88 
Forsyth,  W.  A.,  formal  garden  sketches, 

366-369 

Fyfe,  D.  T.,  sketches  at  Candia, 
Lyttos,  Broussa,  &c.,  156,  157,  158, 
159,  160,  163 

Garbe,  R.,  ‘ L’lnconnue,’  586 
George  (Ernest)  & Yeates,  North 
London  Crematorium,  468 
Geymiiller,  Baron  de,  restoration  of 
elevation  of  Bramante’s  design  for 
St.  Peter’s,  107 

Girault,  M.  : smaller  art  palace  on 
the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  15,  17 
Green,  W.  Curtis  : doorway,  S.  Maria 
dei  Miracoli,  and  S.  Maria  della 
Salute,  515  ; Newgate  Prison,  15  ; 
pulpit,  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  562 

Hall,  E.  T.,  plan,  the  Mansions, 
Sloane-gardens,  83 

Hall,  Cooper,  & Davis,  Technical 
Schools,  Scarborough,  562,  563 
Harston,  A.  & C.,  plan,  North- 

Eastern  Hospital,  519 
Heathcote,  C.  H.,  design.  Norwich 
Life  Insurance  offices,  416 
Hoffmann,  P.,  plan  of  flats,  Queen’s 
Gate,  S9 

Ince,  Howard,  Ashburton  Monu- 
ment, Charterhouse  School,  634 

Jeffery,  G.,  modern  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, 587 

Johnson,  C.  V.  : a country  church  ; 

and  Emmanuel  Church,  Exeter,  347 
Jones,  H..  principal  entrance,  New 
Scotland  Yard,  292 

Knott,  R.,  design  for  entrance  gate- 
way to  a public  park,  139 
Konig,  Prof.,  plan  of  mansion  and 
apartment  house,  Vienna,  89 
Kotera,  Prof.,  apartment  house, 
Prague,  84 

Lamb,  E.  B.,  design  for  a country 
church,  587 

Lucas,  G..  Hitchin  Town  Hall,  321 
Lucas,  the  Misses,  vases,  &c.,  371 


Lutyens,  E.  L.,  design  for  piano, 1 
293,  627 

McGibbon,  A.,  sketches,  Glasgow 
Exhibition  buildings,  334,  346 
McLachlan,  J.,  choir  stalls  and  choir, 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  Galilee 
Porch,  Ely  Cathedral,  162 
Martin  & Purchase,  plan,  Palace 
Chambers,  Buckingham  Gate,  83 
Maryon,  Edith,  relief  for  decoration 
of  a fireplace,  577 

Matear,  H.  A.:  design  for  an  awkward 
corner,  635  ; Frimley  Hall,  267 
Measures.  H.  B.,  Rowton  House, 
Newington  Butts,  2S7,  289 
Megret,  Adolphe,  ‘ Solitude,'  5S6 
Mileham,  C.  H.  M.,  church,  &c.,  St. 

Mark’s,  Plumstead,  40,  41 
Mitchell,  Arnold : small  country 
houses,  392  ; Tissington  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  490 

Monk,  W.  : tower  of  Halifax  Town 
Hall,  14 ; Victoria  Tower  from 
roof  of  Houses  of  Parliament,  14 
Moretti,  Signor,  courtyard  and  castle 
tower,  Milan,  138 

Mountford,  E.  W.,  & G.  Lucas, 
Hitchin  Town  Hall,  321 

Nerrot,  M.  J.,  plan  of  apartment  house, 
Paris,  89 

Neumann,  Baurath  von,  plan  of  apart- 
ment house,  89 

Newberry,  J.  E-,  design  for  Lea- 
mington Free  Library  and  Techni- 
cal Schools,  215 

Newman,  J.  W.,  end  of  school  hall,  65 

Ogilvey,  G.,  design  for  piano,  292 

Papworth,  A.  Wyatt,  St.  John’s 
Church.  Westminster,  608 
Paul,  R.  W.  : Hogarth’s  House,  Chis- 
wick, 606  ; houses,  old.  Cripple- 
gate,  316;  Milton  Abbas,  14,  15,  16 
Phibbs,  H.,  church  tower,  Wrexham, 
240 

Pite,  W.  A.,  S.  Simon’s,  Saltram 
Crescent,  W.,  587 

Poupinel,  M.,  plan,  apartment  house, 
Paris,  89 

Prentice,  A.  N.  : drawing-room  to 
mansion,  Suffolk,  538  ; house,  De 
Pary's-avenue,  Bedford,  491  ; stable, 
&c.,  Cavenham,  491 

Quennell,  C.  H.  B.  : house,  Hamp- 
stead, N.W.,  538  ; textiles  and  wall 
papers,  267 

Ricardo,  Halsey,  railway  station, 
Howrah,  468 

Rives,  M.,  plan,  apartment  house, 
Paris,  89 


Rogers,  Mark,  upper  part  of  cabinet 
in  oak,  586 

Russell,  Mallows  & Grocock,  design 
for  municipal  bldgs.,  Plumstead,  293 
Rutherford,  J.  H.  : Eastern  sepulchre, 
Hawton-by-Newark,  393  ; part  of  a 
tapestry  panel,  ‘ Adoration  of  the 
Infant  Christ,’  214;  study  of  an 
Indian  house,  188 


Sachs,  E.  O.,  alterations,  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  538,  539 
Sakurai,  Kotaro,  Warwick  Chantry, 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  4r 
Saver,  C.  E.,  Fowey  Hall,  Cornwall, 
634 

Schenck,  F.  E.  E.,  ‘Summer’  and 
‘ Autumn,’  bas-reliefs,  586 
Scott,  M.  H.  Baillie,  house  at  Crow- 
borough,  393 

Searles-Wood,  H.  D.,  small  suburban 
houses,  346,  347 

Seller,  J.  H.,  small  country  house,  635 
Seth-Smith,  W.  H.,  Victoria  Memorial 
scheme,  516 

Shearer,  J.  H.,  the  Guildhall,  Exeter, 
370, 37i 

Siedek,  V.,  plan,  apartment  house, 
Vienna,  89 

Skipper,  C.  F.,  seaside  residence, 
Hunstanton,  64 

Skipper,  G.  J.  & F.  W„  new  offices 
for  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance 
Society,  370 

Snell,  A.  Saxon,  St.  Marylebone 
Schools,  Southall,  270 
Spain,  J.  E.,  facade  of  a military 
museum,  214 

Stark  (Malcolm),  & Rowntree,  design 
for  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  266 
Statham,  H.  H.,  ‘The  Portal  of  the 
New  Century,’  15 

Stokes,  Leonard,  Board  School, 
Oxford,  491 

Stratton,  A.,  Fairmede,  New  South- 
gate,  465 

Tapper,  W.  J.,  font  cover  for  Gran- 
tham Parish  Church,  40 
Tiltman,  A.  Hessell,  rebuilding  of 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  469 

Wagner,  Professor,  apartment 
house  at  Vienna,  decorative  treat- 
ment of,  88 

Webb,  Aston,  sick  quarters,  Naval 
College,  Dartmouth,  444 
Wheatley,  O.,  ‘ Awakening,’  586 
Williams,  L.  G.,  ‘ Pandora,’  586 
WorthingtoD,  P.  S.,  fire  screen,  371 

Young  & Hall,  Hospital  for  Epilepsy 
Maida  Vale,  609 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


[The  Illustrations  will  he  found  on,  or  immediately  following  or  preceding,  the  pages  indicated .] 


ABBAS,  Milton  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  14,  15,  16 
Abbey,  Whitby  : Sketch  by  G.  W.  Collins,  417 
Altar,  High,  and  Baldacchino,  St.  Anne's  Cathedral, 
Leeds  : J.  H.  Eastwood,  Architect,  608 
Antwerp,  Bonded  Warehouses  : Plan,  598 
Apartment  Houses : Plans,  &c.,  of,  83,  84,  88,  89 
Applied  Design  . Some  Examples  of,  371 
Architecture,  Old,  of  Bath,  417 
Art  Palace,  the  Smaller,  on  the  Champs  Elysees, 
Paris  : M.  Girault,  Architect,  15,  17 
Ashburnham  House,  &c.,  Westminster,  13 
Ashburton  Memorial,  Charterhouse  : Howard  Ince, 
Architect,  634 

Audenarde  : Doorway,  320  ; Fireplace,  Hotel  de 
Ville,  188  (R.I.B.A.  Pugin  Drawings,  By  H.  W. 
Cotman) 

• Autumn,’  Bas-relief : F.  E.  E.  Schenck,  Sculptor,  586 
‘ Awakening’ : Oliver  Wheatley,  Sculptor,  586 


BANK  PREMISES,  Hunslet  and  Thirsk  : Bedford 
& Kitson,  Architects,  321 

Barnet.  House  at : Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect,  392 
Barnt  Green,  House  at : Bateman  & Bateman,  Archi- 
tects, 538 

Barry,  Sir  Charles,  Portrait  of,  3 
Bath  : Old  Architecture  of,  417  ; Prior  Park.  416 
Bedford:  House,  De  Pary's-avenue  ; A.  N.  Prentice, 
Architect,  49; 

Bowden  Green,  Berks  : House  at  : Arnold  Mitchell, 
Architect,  392 

Bramante'3  Design  for  St.  Peter’s : Restored  by 
Baron  de  Geymiiller,  107 
Bridge,  Old  Westminster,  15 
Bristol  : Plans  of,  308,  309,  310 
Broussa,  Turkish  Buildings  at,  160,  163 

CABINET  in  Oak,  Upper  Part  of  : By  Mark  Rogers, 
jun.,  5S6 

Candia,  Sketches  at,  156,  157,  163 

Capital,  Scarborough  Technical  Schools : H.  C. 

Fehr,  Sculptor,  562 
Cathedral,  Rimini,  514 

Cathedral  and  Presbytery,  Leeds  : St.  Anne's : 
J.  H.  Eastwood,  Architect,  240,  241,  490  ; High 
Altar  and  Baldacchino,  608 
Cavenham,  Stable  Buildings,  &c.  : A.  N.  Prentice, 
Architect,  491,  492 

Caxton's  House  in  the  Almonry,  Westminster,  35 
Chambers,  Palace,  Buckingham  Gate  : Plan  : Mar- 
tin & Purchase,  Architects,  83 
Chantry,  Warwick,  Tewkesbury  Abbey  : Drawn  by 
Kotaro  Sakurai,  41 

Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds  : St.  Matthew's  Church  : 

G.  F.  Bodley,  Architect,  444 
Charterhouse  School,  Ashburton  Monument : 

Howard  Ince,  Architect,  634 
Chelsea::  Houses,  Cheyne  Walk  ; C.  R.  Ashbee, 
Architect,  64 

Chiswick,  Hogarth's  House : Sketched  by  R.  W. 
Paul,  606 

Choir  Stalls,  &c.,  Lincoln  Cathedral : Drawn  by 
J.  MacLachlan,  162 

Church,  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds  : St.  Matthew’s  : 

G.  F.  Bodley,  Architect,  444 
Church,  Country  : C.  V.  Johnson,  Architect,  347 
Church,  Country  : Design  for  : By  E.  B.  Lamb,  587 
Church,  Exeter  : Design  for  Emmanuel  : By  C.  V. 
Johnson,  347 

Church,  High  Wycombe  : St.  John  : W.  D.  Carbe, 
Architect,  515 

Church,  Knowie,  Bristol  : St.  Martin's,  Proposed  : 

H Dare  Bryan,  Architect,  537,  539 
Church,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.  : F.  R. 
Comstock,  Architect,  321 

Church,  Plumstead : St.  Mark’s  (with  Institute, 
Parish  Hall,  and  Parsonage)  : C.  H.  M.  Mileham, 
Architect,  40,  41 

Church,  S.  Trond,  Belgium  : S.  Francois  De  Sales  : 

Drawn  by  T.  Martin  Brooks,  65 
Church,  Saltram-crescent,  W.  : Design  by  W.  A. 
Pite,  5S7 

Church,  Venice  ; S.  Maria  Della  Salute  : Drawn  by 
W.  Curtis  Green,  515 

Church,  Westminster : St.  John's : Drawn  by  A. 
Wyatt  Papworth,  608 

Church,  Wrexham  : Tower  : Drawn  by  H.  Phibbs, 
240 

College,  Royal  Naval,  Dartmouth  : Sick  Quarters  : 

Aston  Webb,  Architect,  444 
Corner,  Design  for  an  Awkward  : By  Huon  A. 
Matear,  635 

Cottage  Residence,  Stratford-on-Avon:  H.  R. 
Appelbee,  Architect,  343 

Courtyard  and  Castle  Tower,  Milan,  as  restored 
under  Signor  Moretti,  138 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  : Remodelling  of  Stage, 
&c.  : E.  O.  Sachs,  Architect,  538,  539 
Crematorium,  North  London  : Ernest  George  & 
Yeates,  Architects,  468 

Crete  and  Turkey,  Architecture  in,  156,  160,  163 


Cripplegate,  Old  Houses  : Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul. 
316 

Crowborough,  House  at  : M.  H.  Baillie  Scott, 
Architect,  393 

DARTMOUTH,  Royal  Naval  College  Sick  Quar- 
ters : Aston  Webb,  Architect,  444 
Decoration  of  a Fireplace,  Relief  for  (‘  May  Morn- 
ing ’) : Edith  Maryon,  Sculptor,  577 
Decoration  to  a Building,  Bas-reliefs  to  be  Executed 
in  Terra-cotta  (‘  Summer  ’ and  ‘ Autumn  ’)  : F.  E.  E. 
Schenck,  Sculptor,  586 

Decorative  Treatment  of  Apartment  Houses, Vienna, 

88 

Design,  some  examples  of  Applied,  371 
Diagrams  : Casement  Stay,  244  ; ‘ Kallio’  Sink,  144  ; 
Luxfer  Prisms,  337,  33S,  339,  340 ; Portland 
Cement,  Setting  of,  582  ; Stable  Construction,  218  ; 
Strength  of  Timber,  204  ; Student's  Column,  46, 
1 18,  142,  167,  194,  219,  269,  296,  324,  373,  394,  396, 
421,  447,  469,  517,  536,  567,  587,  588.63b,  638; 
Water  Waste  Preventer  for  Street  Fountains,  244 
Dockworks,  Bristol,  309,  310 
Doorway,  S.  Maria  Dei  Miracoli  : Drawn  by  W. 
Curtis  Green,  515 

Drawing-room  to  Mansion,  Suffolk  : A.  N.  Prentice, 
Architect,  538 

Dublin,  Premises  for  Bread  Company  : G.  F. 
Beckett,  Architect,  65 

EASTERN  SEPULCHRE,  Hawton-by-Newark  : 

Drawn  by  J.  Hervey  Rutherford,  393 
Edgbaston  House  : Bateman  & Bateman,  Architects, 

215 

Electrolier,  Brass,  371 

Ely,  Galilee  Porch  : Drawn  by  J.  MacLachlan,  162 
Entrance  Gateway  to  Park,  139,  189 
Entrance  to  New  Scotland-yard : Drawn  by  Harry 
Jones,  292 

Exeter:  Emmanuel  Church,  Design  by  C.V. Johnson, 
347  ; the  Guildhall,  Measured  and  Drawn  by 
J.  H.  Shearer,  370,  371 

Exhibition  Buildings,  Glasgow  : Sketched  by  A. 
McGibbon,  334,  346 

FIREPLACE,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Audenarde  (R  I.B.A. 

Pugin  Drawing):  by  H.  W.  Cotman,  188 
Fireplace,  Relief  for  Decoration  of  a : Edith 
Maryon,  Sculptor,  577 

Fire  Prevention  Exhibit,  Building  Trades'  Exhibi- 
tion : Plan, 120 

Fire-screen  : By  P.  S.  Worthington,  371 
Flats  and  Apartment  Houses,  83,  84,  88,  89 
Florence : Pulpit,  Santa  Croce : Drawn  by  W. 
Curtis  Green,  562 

Font  Cover,  Grantham  Parish  Church : W.  J. 
Tapper,  Architect,  40 

Fowey  Hall,  Cornwall  : C.  E.  Sayer,  Architect,  634 
Frimley  Hall,  Surrey  : H.  A.  Matear,  Architect,  267 

GARDEN  : Entrance  to  Trellis,  368  ; Formal,  366 
Garrick,  David,  Memorial  Tablet  to,  133 
Gateway  Entrance  to  Public  Park  : Design  for:  By 
Ralph  Knott,  139  : By  Walter  Fairbairn,  189  (Tite 
Prize  Drawings,  R.I.B.A.) 

Geymiiller,  Baron  de,  Restoration  of  Bramante’s 
design  for  St.  Peter’s,  107 

Glasgow,  Design  for  Royal  Infirmary  : By  A.  Hessell 
Tiltman,  469 ; By  Malcolm  Stark  & Rowntree, 
266  ; Design  placed  first  in  competition,  by  H.  E. 
Clifford,  1 14,  1 15 

Glasgow  Exhibition  Buildings  : Sketched  by  A. 
McGibbon,  334,  346 

Government  Offices  and  Westminster  District  : Sir 
C.  Barry’s  Architectural  Scheme  for,  14 
Grantham  Parish  Church,  Font  Cover:  W.  J.  Tapper, 
Architect,  40 

Guildhall,  Exeter  : Measured  and  Drawn  by  J.  H. 
Shearer,  370,  371 

HACKNEY,  Higher  Grade  School  : T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect,  609 

Halifax  Town  Hall : Sir  C.  Barry,  Architect,  8,  9, 14 
Hall,  End  of  a School : Design  for  : By  J.  W. 
Newman,  65 

Hall,  Fowey,  Cornwall  : C.  E.  Sayer,  Architect,  634 
Hall,  Frimley,  Surrey  : H.  A.  Matear,  Architect,  267 
Hall,  Tissington,  Derbyshire : Arnold  Mitchell, 
Architect,  490 
Hall,  Town  (see  “Town”). 

Hall,  Welburn  : W.  H.  Brierley,  Architect,  491 
Hampstead,  House  : C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  Architect. 
538 

Harrow,  Small  Houses  : Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect, 
392 

Hawton-by  Newark,  Eastern  Sepulchre  : Drawn  by 
H.  Rutherford,  393 

High  Wycombe,  Church  of  St.  John  : W.  D. 
Caroe,  Architect,  515 

Hitchin  Town  Hall  : E.  W.  Mountford  and  G.  Lucas, 
Architects,  321 


Hogarth's  House,  Chiswick  : Sketched  by  R.  W. 
Paul,  606 

Hospital  for  Epilepsy,  Maida  Vale  : Young  & Hall, 
Architects,  609 

Hospital,  North-Eastern  : A.  & C.  Harston,  Archi- 
tects, 519 

House,  a Small  Country  : By  J.  H.  Seller,  635 
House,  a Small  Suburban  : H.  R.  Appelbee,  Archi- 
tect, 342 

House,  Barnt  Green  : Bateman  & Bateman,  Archi- 
tects, 538,  562 

House,  Bedford,  De  Pary’s  Avenue  : A.  N.  Prentice, 
Architect,  491 

House,  Crowborough  : M.  H.  Baillie  Scott,  Archi- 
tect, 393 

House,  Edgbaston  : Bateman  & Bateman,  Archi- 
tects, 215 

House,  Hampstead  : C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  Architect, 

538 

House,  Hayes  Lodge,  Morley  : G.  F.  Bodley,  Archi- 
tect, 445 

House,  Hunstanton,  Proposed  : C.  F.  Skipper, 
Architect,  O4 

House,  King’s  Heath : Bateman  & Bateman, 
Architects,  215 

House,  New  Southgate  : A.  Stratton,  Architect.  465 
House,  Stratford-on-Avon  : H.  R.  Appelbee,  Archi- 
tect, 343 

House,  Study  of  an  Indian  : By  Hervey  Rutherford, 
188 

House,  ‘ The  Towers,’ Devonshire  : C.  R.  Dibdin  and 
H.  F.  Waring,  Architects,  609 
Houses,  Apartment,  Plans,  &c..  of,  83,  84,  88,  89 
Houses,  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea : C.  R.  Ashbee. 
Architect,  64 

Houses,  Cripplegate  : Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  3x0 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  Old,  Westminster,  1 5 
Houses  of  Parliament  Competition  : Sketches  by 
Sir  C.  Barry,  7 

Houses,  Small  Country : Arnold  Mitchell,  Archi  - 
tect, 392 

Houses,  Small  Suburban  : Illustrating  Paper  by 
H.  D.  Searles-Wood,  346,  347 
Howrah.  Railway  Station  : Halsey  Ricardo,  Archi- 
tect, 468 

Hunslet,  Leeds  : Premises : Bedford  & Kitson, 
Architects,  321 

Hunstanton,  Proposed  Residence  : C.  F.  Skipper. 
Architect,  64 

INDIAN  House,  Study  of  : By  H.  Rutherford,  188 
Infirmary,  Glasgow  Royal  : Design  by  A.  Hessell 
Tiltman,  469  ; Design  by  Malcolm  Stark  & Rown- 
tree, 266  ; Design  Placed  First  in  Competition, 
by  H.  E.  Clifford,  114,  115 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects,  Students’ 
Drawings  : Entrance  Gateway  to  Public  Park,  by 
Walter  Fairbairn  (Prize  Design,  Tite  Com- 
petition), 1S9  ; Entrance  Gateway  to  Public 
Park,  by  Ralph  Knott  (Second  Prize,  Tite  Com- 
petition), 139;  Panel,  Part  of  Tapestry  (Owen 
Jones  Prize  Drawing),  by  J.  Hervey  Rutherford, 
214  ; Study  of  an  Indian  House  (Owen  Jones 
Prize  Drawing),  by  J.  H.  Rutherford,  188  ; Pugin 
Drawings,  1900,  by  J.  MacLachlan,  162  ; Pugin 
Drawings,  1901,  by  H.  W.  Cotman,  188,  320 

JERUSALEM.  Plan  of  Modern  Walls  of : By 
G.  Jeffery,  5S7 

KARNAC,  the  Ruins  of : From  a Drawing  by  Sir 
Charles  Barrv,  14 

King’s  Heath,  House  : Bateman  & Bateman,  Archi- 
tects, 215 

Knosso?,  House  at,  163 

Knowie,  Proposed  Church  of  St.  Martin  : H.  Dare 
Bryan,  Architect,  537,  539 

LATCH,  Thumb,  an  Old  Somersetshire,  17S 
Law  Courts,  Old,  Westminster,  12 
Leamington  Free  Library  and  Schools  : Design  by 
J.  E.  Ntwberry,  215 

Leeds : St.  Anne’s  Cathedral  and  Presbytery  : J.  H. 
Eastwood,  Architect.  240,  241,  490  ; (High  Altar 
and  Baldacchino,  608) 

Lewes,  Houses  at : Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect,  392 
Library,  Travellers’  Club  : Sir  C.  Barry,  Architect,  5 
Library  and  Technical  Schools,  Leamington  : 

Design  by  J.  E.  Newberry,  215 
Lincoln,  Choir  Stalls:  Drawn  by  J.  MacLachlan,  j6 2 
Luxfer  Pri3m  Diagrams,  337,  338,  339,  340 
Lych  Gate,  Parish  Church,  Shanklin  : A.  C Blom- 
field,  Architect,  539 
Lyttos,  Sketches  at,  158 

MAIDA  VALE,  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  : Young  & 
Hall,  Architects,  609 

Mansions,  Sloane-gardens  : Plan : E.  T.  Hall, 
Architect,  83 

Milan,  Courtyard  and  Castle  Tower:  As  restored 
under  Signor  Moretti,  138 
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Military  Museum,  Design  for  Facade  of  a : By  J.  E. 
Spain,  214 

Millbank  Penitentiary,  15 

Milton  Abbas  : Drawn  bv  R.  W.  Paul,  14,  15,  16 
Milton’s  House  in  Petty  France,  Westminster,  36 
Monument,  Ashburton,  Charterhouse  School  : 

Howard  Ince,  Architect,  634 
Monument,  Proposed,  to  Queen  Victoria,  Schemes 
for,  360,  361,  413,  516 

Morley,  Hayes  Lodge  : G.  F.  Bodley,  Architect,  445 
Mosque,  Green,  and  Turbeh,  Broussa,  160,  163 
Municipal  Buildings,  Plumstead  : Design  by  Russell, 
Mallows,  & Grocock,  293 

Museum,  Design  for  Facade  of  a Military  : By  J.  E. 
Spain,  214 


NAVAL  COLLEGE,  Dartmouth  : Sick  Quarters: 

Aston  Webb,  Architect,  444 
‘ New  Century,  the  Portal  of  the  ’ : Drawn  by  H.  H. 
Statham,  15 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  : Church  : F.  R.  Com- 
stock, Architect,  321 

New  Southgate,  House  at : Arthur  Stratton,  Archi- 
tect, 465 

Newgate  Prison  : From  a Drawing  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  15 

Newington  Butts,  Rowton  House  : H.  B.  Measures, 
Architect,  287,  289 

Northolt,  House  at  Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect,  392 
Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society,  New  Offices 
for : G.  J.  & F.  W.  Skipper,  Architects,  370  : 
Design  for,  by  C.  H.  Heathcote,  416 


OFFICES,  Government,  and  Westminster  District 
Sir  C.  Barry's  Architectural  Scheme  for,  14 
Offices,  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society 
G.  J & F.  W.  Skipper,  Architects,  370  ; Design  by 
C.  H.  Heathcote,  416 

Owen  Jones  Prize  Drawings,  R.I.B.A.  : By  H. 
Rutherford,  188,  214 

Oxford  Board  Schools  : Leonard  Stokes,  Architect, 
491 


Plan.  Westminster  before  Victoria-street.  34 
Plans : Apartment  Houses.  83,  89  ; Bristol  and 
Port,  308,  309,  310  ; St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  105 
Plans  and  Section,  Green  Mosque  and  Turbeh, 
Broussa,  160 

Plumstead,  Church  of  St.  Mark ; with  Institute, 
&c.  : C.  H.  M.  Mileham,  Architect.  40,  41 
Plumstead  Municipal  Buildings : Design  by  Russell, 
Mallows.  & Grocock,  293 

Porch.  Galilee,  Ely:  Drawn  by  J.  MacLachlan.  162 
‘ Portal,  the,  of  the  New  Century  ':  Drawn  by  H.  H. 
Statham,  15 

Portland  Cement,  Setting  of,  582 
Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  3 
Prague.  Apartment  House  : Prof.  Kotera,  Archi- 
tect, S4 

Premises,  Corner  : Design  by  Huon  A.  Matear,  635 
Premises,  Dublin  Bread  Co.  : G.  F.  Beckett,  Archi- 
tect, 65 

Premises,  Hunslet  and  Thirsk  : Bedford  & Kitson, 
Architects,  321 
Prior  Park,  Bath,  416 

Prison,  Newgate,  from  a Drawing  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  15 

Pugin  Drawings,  1900,  by  J MacLachlan,  162 
Pugin  Drawings,  1901,  by  H.  W.  Cotman,  188,  320 
Pulpit,  Santa  Croce.  Florence  : Drawn  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  562 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  MONUMENT,  Schemes  for, 
360,  361,  413,  516 


Stable  Construction  : Diagram,  218 

Stable  and  Coachman's  House,  Cavenham  : A.  N. 

Prentice,  Architect,  491,  492 
Stage  Remodelling,  Covent  Garden  Theatre  : E.  O. 
Sachs,  Architect,  538 

Staircase,  the,  Halifax  Town  Hall  : Sir  C.  Barry, 
Architect,  9 

Stalls,  Choir,  Lincoln:  Drawn  by  J.  MacLachlan, 162 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Cottage  Residence  : H.  R. 
Appelbee,  Architect,  343 

Student’s  Column  Illustrations  : 46,  118,  142,  167, 
194.  219,  269,  296,  324,  373,  394,  396,  421,  447-469. 
5 17.  536,  567.  5»7.  58S,  63'-,  638 
• Summer,'  Bas-relief  : F.  E.  E.  Schenck.  Sculptor,5S6 
Sundials,  368,  369 


RAILWAY  STATION,  Howrah:  Halsey  Ricardo, 
Architect,  468 
Rimini  Cathedral,  514 

Rouen,  the  Heart  of  : Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  15 


TABLET,  Memorial,  to  Garrick,  Southampton-st., 
Strand,  133 

Tapestry  Panel,  part  of  : ‘ Adoration  of  Infant 
Christ'  : Drawn  by  J.  Hervey  Rutherford,  2x4 
Technical  Schools,  Scarborough  : Hall,  Cooper,  & 
Davis,  Architects,  562,  563 
Temple,  Selinu3,  Orientation  of,  365 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Warwick  Chantrj- : Drawn  by 
Kotaro  Sakurai,  41 

Textiles  and  Wall-papers  : Designs  for,  By  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell,  267 

Theatre,  Covent  Garden  : Remodelling  of  Stage; 

&c.  : E.  O.  Sachs,  Architect,  538,  539 
Thirsk,  Premises:  Bedford  & Kitson,  Architects,  321 
Timber,  Strength  of  : Diagram,  204 
Tissington  Hall,  Derbyshire : Arnold  Mitchell, 
Architect,  490 

Tite  Drawings,  R.I.B.A.  : Prize  Design,  by  Walter 
Fairbairn,  189;  Second  Prize  Desigp,  by  Ralph 
Knott,  139 


Rowton  House,  Newington  Butts:  H.  B.  Measures,  , Tower,  Church,  Wrexham:  Drawn  by  H.  Phibbs,240 


‘ PANDORA  Miss  L.  G.  Williams,  Sculptor,  586 
Panel,  Part  of  Tapestry  : ‘ Adoration  of  Infant 
Christ,’  by  J.  Hervey  Rutherford,  214 
Pangbourne,  House  near  : Arnold  Mitchell,  Archi- 
tect, 392 

Paris,  Plans  of  Apartment  Houses,  S9 

Paris,  Smaller  Art  Palace  on  the  Champs  Elysees  : 

M.  Girault,  Architect,  15,  17 
Park;  Public,  Design  for  Entrance  Gateway  to  ; Tite 
Prize  Drawings,  by  Walter  Fairbairn,  189  ; Tite 
Second  Prize  Drawings,  by  Ralph  Knott,  139 
Parliament  Houses  : Competition  Sketches  for,  by 
Sir  C.  Barry,  7 ; Old,  and  Westminster  Hall  : 
Plans  of,  11 
Pergola,  a Trellis,  367 

Pianoforte  in  Oak  : Designed  by  E.  L.  Lutyens,  627 
Pianofortes,  Some  Recent  Designs  for  : By  A.  C. 
Blomfield,  G.  Ogilvey,  E.  L.  Lutyens,  and  C.  C. 
Allom,  292,  293 

Plan,  Bonded  Warehouses,  Antwerp,  598 
Plan,.  Covent  Garden  Theatre  Stage;  As  Re- 
modelled : E.  O.  Sachs,  Architect,  538 
Plan,  Fire  Prevention  Exhibit,  Building  Trades’ 
Exhibition,  120 

Pl3n;  Milton  Abba3  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  14 
Plan,  Modem  Walls,  Jerusalem  : By  G.  Jeffery,  587 
Plan,  North-Eastern  Hospital : A.  & C.  Harston, 
Architects,  519 

Plan,  Old  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Hall, 
&c.,  11 


Architect.  287,  289 
Royal  Academy  Lectures,  Prof.  Aitchison’s 
trations  to,  105,  106,  107,  115,  131,  138 
Royal  Academy.  Sculpture  at  the,  577,  586 


S.  TROND,  Belgium,  Church  of  St.  Francois  de 
Sales  : Drawn  by  T.  Martin  Brooks,  65 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  in  Illustration  of  Prof.  Aitchison’s 
R.A.  Lectures,  105,  106.  107,  115,  131,  138 
Scarborough  Technical  Schools  : Hall,  Cooper,  & 
Davis,  Architects,  562,  563 
School  Hall.  End  of  : by  J.  W.  Newman.  65 
School,  Higher  Grade,  Hackney  : T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect,  609 

Schools,  Oxford  Board  : Leonard  Stokes,  Architect, 
49*  „ „ 

Schools  (St.  Marylebone),  Southall : A.  Saxon  Snell, 
Architect.  270 

School?.  Technical,  Scarborough  : Hall,  Cooper,  & 
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AT  THE  PORTAL. 

What  can  we  bring,  who  at  the  portal  stand 
Of  this  new  century,  and  far  behind 
See  the  long  highway  of  the  Ages  lined 
With  structures  reared  by  Man  s symbolic  hand 
Rg-ypt’s  dim  Temples  shadow  the  hot  sand, 

Mystic  as  Fate  ; the  Greek  s aesthetic  mind 
Expressed  in  clear  columnar  grace  we  find, 
And  Faith’s  tall  spires  point  to  a heavenly  land : 
What  can  we  bring,  who,  fallen  on  empty  days, 
Unsettled  aims,  and  hard  mechanic  hours, 
Have  chased  a dying  art  through  devious  ways  t 
Love,  Work,  and  Hope— these  three  may  still  be  ours; 
Through  these  the  fallen  lane  we  yet  may  laise, 
Where  the  great  city  of  the  future  towers. 
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Retrospect  and  Prospect . 

THOUGH  our 
larger  divisions  of 
time  are  arbitrary, 
or  at  all  events 
only  governed  by 
considerations  of 
arithmetical  con- 
venience in 
reckoning,  there 
must  nevertheless 
be  a feeling  of  a 
certain  solemnity  and  importance  in  the 
entrance  upon  a new  cycle  of  a hundred 
years.  For  one  thing,  it  is,  unless  in  some 
few  very  exceptional  cases  of  longevity,  a 
unique  event  in  the  life  of  every  one. 
When  we  wish  each  other  "a  happy  new 
year,”  we  make  a mental  forecast  of  the 
whole  year  and  its  possible  events.  But  we 
can  wish  no  one,  in  the  same  sense,  “ a 
happy  new  century.’’  No  one  old  enough  to 
read  these  words  will  ever  see  another  dawn 
of  a century ; whatever  reflections  we  have 
to  make  on  the  situation  must  be  made  once 
and  for  all. 

Since  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  years  is 
a time  long  enough  for  great  changes  to  take 
place  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
conditions  ol  life — changes  sufficiently 

important  to  be  appreciated  in  our  retro- 
spective view  of  history,  we  have  been 
accustomed,  by  way  of  grouping  our 
historic  ideas,  to  think  of  each  century  as 
having  special  characteristics  of  its  own,  as 
representing  certain  tendencies  in  thought, 
in  art,  in  social  polity,  not  exactly  conter- 
minous with  the  century,  but  so  far  con- 
tained within  its  limits  as  to  be  appro- 
priately associated  with  it.  Thus,  when  we 
speak  of  eighteenth-century  ^literature,  we 
mean  something  more  ;than  a mere  date  ; 
we  think  of  certain  marked  characteristics 
which  belong  to  the  literature  of  that  period. 
And  in  architecture  these  century  character- 
istics are  perhaps  even  more  marked.  We 
all  have  a perfectly  clear  definition  before 
our  minds  when  we  speak  of  the  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
century.  But  how  shall  we  characterise  the 
architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? And 
what  are  we  to  expect  will  be  its  develop- 
ment in  the  twentieth? 

The  future  historian  of  English  archi- 
tecture will  probably,  we  think,  characterise 
the  nineteenth  century  more  especially  as 
the  century  of  the  Gothic  revival.  Although 
it  has  run  its  course  some  time  ago,  and  gone 
the  way  of  all  revivals,  no  other  movement 
in  architecture,  during  the  epoch  in  question, 
has  lasted  so  long,  has  been  the  object  of 
such  general  and  widespread  enthusiasm, 
and  lids  left  such  a large  visible  impress  on 
the  architecture  of  this  country.  It  belongs 
to  the  century,  in  fact,  more  fully  than 
would  appear  from  the  mere  dates  of  the 
earliest  churches  erected  under  its  influence  ; 
for  it  was  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  before  it 
took  visible  shape  in  any  important 
buildings.  Rickman's  celebrated  publica- 
tion, the  first  methodical  attempt  to  classify 
the  styles  of  mediaeval  architecture,  dates 
from  1819,  and  was  the  result  of  an 
already  existing  feeling  that  our  national 
mediaeval  architecture  had  been  unduly 
neglected.  Nor  have  we  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  Gothic  revival  as  the  principal  de- 
velopment of  the  outgoing  century.  We 
can  see  now  that  it  was  a mistake— an  illu- 


sion ; but  it  was  a noble  error  after  all,  the 
product  of  a genuine  enthusiasm,  and  it  had 
an  important  and  lasting  effect  in  awakening 
a new  interest  in  architecture,  and  removing 
it  from  the  category  of  a respectable  profession 
to  that  of  an  art  to  be  passionately  loved 
and  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for 
mere  lucre.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  has  left  us  as  a legacy  the  finest,  most  pic- 
turesque, and  most  original  public  building 
of  modern  times. 

The  nineteenth  century  may  also  be 
remembered  in  a less  satisfactory  way, 
architecturally,  as  the  century  of  restoration. 
This  was  a movement  linked  with  the 
Gothic  revival,  and  it  must  be  admitted  a 
much  more  questionable  one.  The  practice 
of  restoration  has  obliterated,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  genuine  value, 
as  examples  of  ancient  architecture,  of  many 
of  our  churches  and  some  of  our  cathedrals  ; 
and,  unhappily,  the  mischief  is  absolutely 
irretrievable.  We  must  not  judge  the 
architects  of  the  last  generation,  how- 
ever, too  hardly  in  this  matter.  They 
did  not,  at  all  events,  disfigure  the 
ancient  cathedrals,  as  some  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  pre-revival  generation  did ; 
they  brought  learning  and  care  to  their 
work;  and  in  the  rearranging  and  decorating 
ol  the  often  dilapidated  and  untidy  interiors 
of  cathedrals  and  churches  they,  and  those 
who  commissioned  them,  carried  out  a work 
which  was  really  desirable  and  even  neces- 
sary ; and  if  some  of  those  who  now  rail 
against  every  kind  of  restoration  could  be 
suddenly  transported  back  into  one  of  our 
cathedral  interiors  as  it  was  in  its  unkempt 
and  dingy  condition  before  the  restoration 
era,  they  would  perhaps  unexpectedly  realise 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and 
that  the  buildings  are  now  in  a far  more 
decent  and  seemly  condition  for  public 
worship  than  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  The  misfortune  is  that, 
with  the  best  intentions,  the  restorers,  acting 
at  the  time  with  the  approval  of  every  one, 
carried  out  an  immense  amount  of  refacing  of 
ancient  architecture,  under  the  idea  of  re- 
storing its  pristine  beauty,  before  it  was 
realised  that  this  was  an  impossible  effort, 
that  the  imitation  was  of  no  value  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  original.  By  the  time  this  was 
realised,  the  mischief  was  done,  and  could  not 
be  undone  ; and  this  experience  ought  at  all 
events  to  be  a lesson  as  to  too  much  med- 
dling with  old  buildings  in  the  future.  It  is 
fair  to  ourselves,  too,  to  remember  that  the 
English  are  not  the  only  or  the  worst  sinners 
in  this  respect.  The  French  have  carried 
out  restoration  in  a systematic  and  drastic 
manner  beyond  what  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  our  restorers  have  ventured  upon  ; they 
consider  the  promotion  of  such  work  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Government,  and  they 
are  still  carrying  it  on,  and  still  unrepentant 
and  unconverted. 

If  we  turn  from  the  aesthetic  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  civil  architecture,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  that  connexion  the  century 
just  closed  will  be  remembered  especially  as 
the  century  of  sanitation.  At  thecommence- 
ment  of  the  century  we  knew  and  apparently 
cared  nothing  about  sanitation  beyond  a 
general  notion  that  houses  should  be  drained 
somehow  or  other.  At  the  close  of  the 
century  we  seem  to  know  all  about  it 
— about  drainage  and  sanitary  construc- 
tion at  all  events ; little  remains  except, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  hymn,  to  “ always 


practise  what  we  know.”  In  the  more 
vague  science  of  ventilation,  if  it  can 
as  yet  be  called  a science,  we  seem  to  be 
still  in  a partially  experimental  stage  ; though 
as  long  as  mechanical  power  is  made  use  of 
we  have  now  the  means  of  securing  perfect 
ventilation  of  a large  building ; it  has  been 
done  with  marked  success  in  some  instances, 
and  might  be  done  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  a dtgnus  vindicc  nodus  for  keeping 
up  a mechanical  driving  power.  The  fact  is 
there  is  really  no  science  of  ventilation  apart 
from  mechanical  power  or  special  applica- 
tion of  heat ; without  those  aids  we  can  only 
provide  facilities  for  ventilation,  without 
ensuring  certainty.  The  contrary  idea  has 
only  been  fostered  by  the  makers  and 
exploiters  of  various  ventilating  nostrums — 
“ extractors  ’ which  do  not  extract,  and 
which,  with  the  new  century,  let  us  hope, 
will  go  the  way  of  other  vain  inventions. 

The  architectural  problems  which  are  in 
process  of  consideration,  and  are  handed 
over  to  the  new  century  for  solution,  appear 
to  be  three— viz.,  architectural  education  ; 
the  combination  of  the  decorative  arts  with 
architecture  ; and  the  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  latter  subject,  which  has 
been  much  discussed  during  the  last  few 
years,  may  be  thought  to  be  as  much  a 
social  and  financial  as  a building  pro- 
blem ; but  the  question  of  the  best  plan- 
ning, the  best  situation,  and  the  best 
construction  for  such  a class  of  buildings,  so 
as  to  combine  economy  with  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  with  as  much  attractiveness  as 
possible,  is  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
blem, and  one  about  which  we  are  still  far 
from  any  final  decision,  though  the  present 
tendency  seems  to  be  towards  the  idea  of 
suburban  dwellings  and  cheap  communica- 
tion. Probably  some  experiments  will  have 
to  be  made,  even  at  a loss,  and  some  experi- 
ence gained,  before  we  arrive  at  a final 
settlement  of  the  question. 

Architectural  education  has  never  been  so 
much  discussed  and  considered  in  this 
country  as  at  present,  though  we  are  still 
in  a transition  stage  in  regard  to  it.  What 
is  evident,  however,  is  that  there  is  an 
increasing  desire  to  substitute  a separate 
and  systematised  education  for  the  mere 
office  routine  which  formerly  constituted  the 
mainspring  of  architectural  training  in  this 
country.  With  some,  the  predominant  idea 
is  a training  in  the  craftsmanship  of  building, 
leaving  the  element  of  architectural  design  to 
evolve  itself  from  this  basis.  With  others  the 
ideal  is  an  intellectual  training  in  the  art  of 
architectural  design,  analogous  to  that  given 
by  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  France.  The 
latter  seems  likely  to  prove  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem.  Architecture  in  modern 
times  is  an  intellectual  conception,  to  which 
mere  building  craft  is  subordinate.  It  is  to 
the  development  of  this  power  of  intellec- 
tual conception  that  the  future  of  architec- 
tural education  must  tend. 

The  general  prospect  for  Art  in  1900  is  far 
more  promising  than  it  was  in  1800.  There 
is  enthusiasm  where  there  was  then  indiffer- 
ence ; knowledge  where  there  was  then 
ignorance.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Twentieth  Century  may  prove  a 
greater  artistic  era  than  the  Nineteenth. 
We  have  been  living  through  what  has  been 
admittedly  an  epoch  of  architectural  imita- 
tions. Let  us  endeavour  to  render  the 
coming  century  an  epoch  of  new  and  original 
creation  in  architecture. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  GENIUS  OF 
SIR  CHARLES  BARRY. 

By  the  Editor. 

j|Q  much  is  architectural  taste  at 
present  under  the  influence  of  the 
fashion  of  liking  for  this  or  that 
character  of  detail,  that  we  seem 
'in  danger  of  forgetting  that  architectural 
;genius  is  really  shown  not  so  much  in  the 
-details  of  a building  as  in  its  general  con- 
-ception  as  a whole  idea,  of  which  the  plan 
'is  the  basis,  and  the  general  grouping  the 
development  and  expression.  Refinement 
in  detail  is  an  indication  of  culture  and 
scholarly  feeling,  and  there  are  many  great 
productions  of  architecture  in  which  the 
detail  will  bear  examination  as  much  as 
the  total  effect ; but  it  is,  after  all,  the 
general  conception  which  stamps  a man  as 
a great  or  a mediocre  architect.  We  can 
recognise  this  in  regard  to  Wren ; for  while 
we  all  admit  the  general  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  invention  displayed  in  Wren’s 
smaller  churches — while  we  count  Wren  as 
, unquestionably  one  of  our  greatest  architects, 
a man  with  in-born  genius  for  the  art  of 
building — few  people  would  in  the  present 
■da^r  deny  that  the  details  of  his  buildings  are 


too  often  poor  and  commonplace,  as  decora- 
tive work,  abounding  in  mere  repetitions  of 
rococo  ornament,  the  introduction  of  which 
can  hardly  come  properly  under  the  defini- 
tion of  design  ; and  indeed  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  detail  of  a great  deal  of  Wren’s 
work  really  owes  anything  to  his  hand  at  all, 
and  is  not  merely  the  almost  mechanical 
application,  by  artisans,  of  the  style  of 
carving  and  ornament  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  out  indiscriminately  on 
every  building  of  the  day. 

Yet  we  recognise  Wren  as  a great  archi- 
tect ; his  fame  is  established  ; he  is  taken 
for  what  he  was  ; his  works  have  now 
become  ancient  buildings,  and  are  regarded 
without  any  reference  to  the  artistic  fashions 
ot  to-day.  How  is  it  that  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
whose  sense  of  refinement  in  detail  was  far 
superior  to  Wren’s,  and  who  in  grasp  of 
plan  and  architectural  conception  was  at 
least  his  equal,  is  hardly  thought  or  spoken 
of  among  the  younger  generation  of 
architects  of  the  present  day?  The 
reason  (though  a poor  one)  we  take 
to  be  that,  as  an  architect  of  the 
modern  period,  he  is  regarded  as  represent- 
ing a phase  of  architectural  taste  which  has 
been  superseded.  He  belonged  to  a period 


before  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  had  come  into  being ; he  designed 
buildings  as,  “ a professional  architect  ” on 
the  old  lines ; he  was  an  14  eclectic  ” in 
regard  to  style,  which  is  now  an  unoardon- 
able  sin,  but  was  in  his  days  regarded 
almost  as  a virtue  ; he  had  a leaning  towards 
symmetrical  effect  and  careful  detail  which 
appears,  no  doubt,  formal  and  antiquated  in 
the  eyes  of  a generation  who  are  given  up  to 
the  search  of  the  picturesque,  or  even  the 
eccentric,  in  architectural  design.  But  it  is 
a very  narrow  school  of  architectural  criti- 
cism which  considers  a building  only  in 
reference  to  its  agreement  with  the  special 
likings  and. fancies  of  our  own  day  and  our 
own  artistic  circle. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  that  very  rara  avis , 
the  in-born  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  Wren, 
and  Barry  are  the  three  most  remarkable 
figures  in  English  architecture  since  the 
Renaissance  ; and  if  Inigo  Jones,  in  virtue 
of  a certain  fiery  quality  of  genius,  may  be 
considered  to  have  stood  above  the  other 
two,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Barry  was 
fully  the  equal  of  Wren,  and  the  only 
English  architect  since  his  day  who  can  be 
classed  with  him,  and  who  has  exhibited 
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something  of  the  same  kind  of  innale  archi- 
tectural insight,  as  it  may  he  called,  into  the 
problems  of  architectural  design.  For  what 
is  it  that  especially  marks  the  in-born 
architect  ? Not  the  power  of  making 
artistic  drawings,  nor  yet  of  inventing 
picturesque  and  novel  detail.  It  is 
the  power  ot  grasping  the  whole  possi- 
bilities of  a site  and  of  a plan  ; ot  seeing 
intuitively  what  can  be  done  with  a building, 
and  of  understanding  how  to  combine 
practical  requirements  with  effective  archi- 
tectural treatment.  And  in  these  qualities, 
and  in  their  exercise  on  a great  scale,  Barry 
is  really  the  only  person  who  can  be  rightly  re- 
garded as  being  a successor  to  Wren.  Neither 
of  them  were  sentimental  architects  : but 
then  architecture  is  not  all  sentiment  ; it  is 
a practical  art,  based  on  practical  require- 
ments; an  important  truth  which  neither 
Wren  nor  Barry  ever  lost  sight  of  for  a 
moment. 

There  was  this  difference  between  the 
two,  however,  that  while  Wren  was,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  drawn  into  the  practice  of 
architecture  without  being  originally  in- 
tended for  it,  and  brought  into  it  almost  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  Barry  intended 
his  career  from  the  first,  and  went  into 
regular  training  for  it  at  the  early  age  of  fif- 
teen, though  in  an  office  where  it  appears 
probable  that  he  saw  little  except  of  surveying 
work  and  the  business  side  of  the  profession 
generally.  This  business  side,  however,  he 
studied  accurately  and  industriously  ; “ lists 
of  prices,  calculations  of  dimensions  ; 
methods  of  measuring  and  valuation,  crowd 
his  notebook,  side  by  side  with  studies  from 
‘ Chambers’s  Architecture,’  and  sketches  of 
such  details  and  ornaments  as  struck  his 
own  fancy.”* 

It  was  probably  owing  to  this  familiarity 
with  the  dry  business  side  of  the  profession 
in  his  pupilage  days,  that  Barry  acquired  the 
practical  view  of  architecture  which  he 
retained  all  his  life.  He  was  not  one  of 
the  “art  architects’’  who  think  specification 
and  measuring  beneath  them  ; on  the  con- 
trary, his  biographer  testifies  that  he  rather 
had  a contempt  for  architects  who  thought 
themselves  above  those  practical  subjects. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  for  him  that 
he  got  his  training  in  an  office  of  that  class ; 
for  his  artistic  tastes  were  innate  and  needed 
no  external  stimulus,  and  in  the  office 
routine  he  acquired  what  he  might  have 
neglected  otherwise.  Unlike  Wren,  he  was 
a beautiful  draughtsman  ; and,  again  unlike 
Wren,  but  like  many  successful  modern  archi- 
tects, he  preluded  his  career  of  architectural 
practice  by  an  assiduous  course  of  sketching. 
He  was  fortunate  in  getting  some  substan- 
tial assistance,  just  when  he  needed  it,  in 
carrying  out  his  sketching  tour  further  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do  ; 
for  in  1 8 1 S,  just  as  he  was  feeling  that  con- 
siderations of  economy  must  bring  his  tour 
to  a close,  a wealthy  gentleman,  Mr.  David 
Baillie,  whom  he  had  met  at  Athens,  offered 
to  pay  Barry  at  the  rate  of  200/.  a year  to 
accompany  him  and  sketch  for  him  on  a tour 
in  the  East,  the  artist  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
copies  of  the  sketches.  This  tour  was  the 
occasion  of  the  production  of  a large 
number  of  beautiful  sketches,  several 
portfolios  of  which  have  been  secured  again 
by  his  family  from  the  inheritors  of 
Mr.  Baillie.  Among  these  is  the  admirable, 

* “ Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  ” ; by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Barry  (now  Bishop  Barry). 


and  carefully  executed  drawing  of  Karnac, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  who  has  kindly  lent  it  to  us  for 
reproduction  in  this  issue  (see  lithograph). 
This  is  a masterly  piece  of  architectural 
sketching,  notable  especially  for  its  clear- 
ness and  firmness  of  execution  and  for  the 
care  and  evident  truth  with  which  the 
shadows  are  put  in.  Considering  the  number 
and  the  exceedingly  careful  and  neat  execu- 
tion of  the  foreign  sketches  of  this  period 
(quite  typically  an  architect's  sketches),  it  is 
evident  that  Barry,  even  at  this  period  and 
on  this  partially  holiday  expedition  of 
sketching,  must  have  been  a most  inde- 
fatigable worker. 

Considering  the  class  of  buildings  with 
which  Barry’s  name  is  now  chiefly  con- 
nected— mansions,  clubs,  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  — it  seems  rather  curious 
that  his  professional  career  commenced 
mainly  with  church-building.  He  gained 
the  commission  for  St.  Peter’s,  Brighton, 
in  a competition  in  1S23,  and  regarded 
this  as  being,  up  to  then,  “ the  proudest  day 
of  his  existence,”  and  the  entrance,  as  he 
promised  his  wife,  “ to  a brilliant  career.” 
The  brilliant  career  undoubtedly  followed, 
but  not  in  church-building ; though  this 
success  in  a competition  which  was  rather 
strongly  contested  may,  no  doubt,  have  aided 
in  bringing  him  into  notice.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  probably,  that  the  melan- 
choly regions  of  Islington  and  Holloway 
boast  of  three  churches  built  from  Barry’s 
designs  in  1826-7,  viz-.  St.  John’s, 
Holloway  (at  the  west  side  of  Holloway- 
road),  St.  Paul’s,  Balls  Pond  (at  the 
junction  of  Ball's  Pond  and  Essex-roads), 
and  Holy  Trinity,  Cloudesley  - square, 
Islington.  The  first-named  I have  not 
seen  ; the  other  two  are  plain  brick  Gothic- 
revival  churches  in  the  rather  late  Gothic 
style  then  in  vogue,  with  stone  dressings 
and  window  tracery  ; unless  one  knew  their 
authorship  they  would  certainly  not  attract 
notice  now  ; but  there  is  a certain  dignity 
and  sense  of  proportion  in  the  Cloudesley- 
square  church  (the  larger  of  the  two)  which, 
when  we  know  the  work  to  be  Barry’s,  we 
can  recognise  as  characteristic  of  him.  The 
three  churches  were  built  as  a commission 
from  the  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  then  Rector  of 
Islington,  andjj whose  name  was  afterwards 
widely  known  as  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Barry's  general  reputation  as  an  architect 
was  first  attained  in  connexion  with  the 
Travellers’  Club,  his  design  for  which  was 
selected  in  1829,  in  a limited  competition. 
It  is  worth  notice  that  in  choosing  a severe 
Italian  style  for  this  building,  he  depended 
for  success  entirely  on  the  refined  treatment 
of  a very  simple  and  unassuming  design  ; 
and  though  he  was  conscious  of  the  dis- 
advantage which  this  simplicity  of  design 
might  place  him  under  in  a competition — he 
himself  doubted  of  his  success  because  he 
thought  the  building  would  be  considered 
“too  plain" — yet  this  did  not  influence  him 
in  any  way  injdeparting  from  his  architectural 
principles  by  endeavouring  to  produce  some- 
thing which  might  be  more  popularly  attrac- 
tive. This  is  typical  of  his  whole  career. 
Barry  never  for  a moment  allowed  himself 
to  be  in  any  way  sensational  or  eccentric 
in  design;  he  was  always  for  what'  'was 
best,  riot  for  what  might  be  popular ; he 
always  confined  himself  within  the  lines  of 
dignity  and  simplicity  in  design  and  group- 
ing, aided  by  a carefully-studied  refinement 
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in  detail.  We  see  these  qualities  again1 
exemplified  in  the  Gothic  design  for  the 
Birmingham  Grammar  School,  made  in  1833. 
This,  as  a modern  Gothic  building,  shows  a 
great  advance  on  the  rather  thin  and  timid 
treatment  of  the  Islington  churches  before- 
referred  to  ; there  is  a much  greater  breadth 
and  massiveness  about  it ; and  though  it 
shows  an  exceedingly  simple  adaptation  of 
the  elements  of  late  Gothic  architecture,  it  is 
still,  in  spite  of  the  changes  of  taste  in 
regard  to  revived  Gothic,  a building  which  will 
always  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  its- 
quality  ot  dignity,  repose,  and  harmonious 
proportions.  The  Travellers’  Club  shows 
just  the  same  qualities  in  a totally  different 
style  of  architecture.  Compared  with  the 
more  showy  and  restless  character  of  much 
recent  architecture,  it  is  a building  that 
might  be  passed  over  with  little  remark  by  • 
many  an  observer  who  did  not  know  its 
history  ; but  it  is  one  of  which  every  detail  will1 
bear  examination,  and  which  fulfils  the  true 
ideal  of  an  English  gentleman’s  club,  totally 
free  from  anything  approaching  to  showiness 
or  vulgarity.  This  quality  is  apparent  again 
in  the  interior,  in  the  unostentatious  treat- 
ment of  the  main  staircase,  with  its  simple 
wooden  balustrade  ; a marked  contrast  to- 
some  of  the  sumptuous  staircases  of  more 
recent  clubs,  where  the  lavish  use  of  costly 
marbles  and  gilding  displays  rather  the  taste 
of  the  nouveaux  riches.  In  the  Pall  Mall  front 
of  the  club  Barry  regretted  the  necessity,  owing; 
to  limitations  of  space,  of  planning  the 
building  so  as  to  have  the  entrance  at  the 
end  instead  of  in  the  centre  of  the  faqade  ; 
his  desire  for  symmetry.  anS  dignity  would 
have  led  him  to  prefer  a central  entrance, 
but  it  would  have  divided  up  the  plan  too- 
much.  The  garden  facade  to  the  south,, 
which  is  less  obvious  and  less  noticed,  is  the 
more  effective  of  the  two  ; and  it  is  notice- 
able how  suitably  a rather  more  playful 
treatment  is  given  to  this  fa9ade,  by  the 
grouping  of  the  windows,  while  the  street 
facade  preserves  the  true  Italian  severity  of' 
equally  spaced  windows.  In  the  interior  of 
the  house,  which  gives  a much  greater  idea, 
of  spaciousness  than  the  modest  exterior 
would  lead  one  to  expect,  there  .are 
various  fine  points  in  the  treatment 
of  the  principal  rooms;  the  dining- 
room, for  instance,  has  the  strongly 
marked  cornice  returned  across  the  room 
at  about  ten  feet  from  the  fireplace 
end,  while  the  latter  portion  is  slightly  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a rather 
lower  ceiling  and  this  stoppage  of  the  cor- 
nice, so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a sepa- 
rate alcove  or  ingle-nook  without  limiting 
the  floor-space.  In  the  library  a charming 
effect  is  produced  by  the  architectural  pede- 
stals and  columns  projected  into  the  room 
near  each  end,  leaving  it  as  a large 
centre  room  with  smaller  ante-rooms  at 
each  end,  which,  besides  adding  to  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  room,  give  the 
sense  of  seclusion  suitable  for  quiet  reading. 
We  have  to  thank  the  committee  of  the  club 
for  their  courtesy' in  allowing  us  to  have  a 
photograph  taken  of  the  interior  of  the 
library.  The  view  does  not  show  the  full 
effect  of  the  room  as  seen  from  one  end, 
with  the  two  sets  of  columns ; but  it  was 
impossible  to  include  the  nearer  ones  in  the 
foreground  without  too  much  distortion  of 
the  perspective. 

Barry  seems  to  have  settled  in  his  mind 
that  this  severe  Italian  style,  with  its  large 
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of  all  to  the  grasp  of  Barry’s  architec- 
tural genius,  and  it  was  of  them  that 
I was  mainly  thinking  in  the  opening 
remarks  in  this  paper  in  regard  to  the 
superior  importance  of  conception  over 
mere  detail  in  our  estimate  of  an  architect. 
People  may  say  they  do  not  like  Barry’s 
style  of  detail,  or  think  his  taste  in  this 
respect  passe  ; but  can  any  one  question  the 
architectural  genius  of  a man  who  could 
conceive,  and  illustrate  so  thoroughly,  such  a 
grand  scheme  as  this  ? That  is  where  the 
hand  of  a great  architect  comes  in  ; in  the 
power  to  grasp  a great  idea  for  the  architec- 
tural treatment  of  a whole  group  of  build- 
ings. The  drawings  explain  themselves 
sufficiently  ; we  may  point  out  that  the  idea 
for  the  Government  offices  was  to  combine 
them  all  in  one  great  building,  with  its  south 
front  facing  the  whole  length  of  Great  George- 
street,  and  the  east  front  occupying  the  whole 
of  Parliament-street  and  Whitehall  up  to  the 
Horse  Guards  (the  present  Treasury  build- 
ings’ front  being  incorporated  in  the  new 
building) ; the  building  being  divided  up 
into  court-yards  each  of  which,  with  its  sur- 
rounding buildings,  was  to  be  devoted  to 
one  of  the  Government  departments,  all  of 
which  would  thus  be  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  in  contiguity  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  In  looking  at  the  sheet  of 
sections  and  elevations  showing  the  whole 
intended  disposition  of  the  buildings  one  is 
irresistibly  reminded  of  Wren  ; it  is  such  a 
scheme  as  one  could  imagine  him  laying  out, 
though  he  would  never  have  illustrated  it  so 


finely.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  at  this 
design  now,  and  to  think  that  lor  want  of 
adopting  it  when  a great  architect  proposed 
it,  we  are  now  building  Government 
buildings  piecemeal  on  isolated  and  inade- 
quate sites,  and  have  lost  irretrievably  the 
whole  architectural  and  administrative  value 
of  concentration.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as 
characteristic  ot  the  man,  that  in  the  large 
elevation  Barry,  besides  making  the  draw- 
ing, wrote  out  lhe  whole  of  the  long  descrip- 
tion in  printed  characters,  between  the  two 
plans,  with  his  own  hand* ; a kind  of  thing 
that  most  men  leave  to  a clerk  to  do  from 
their  rough  draft.  But  Barry’s  enthusiasm 
for  work,  in  the  interests  of  his  beloved 
architecture,  was  untiring. 

To  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  country  mansion- 
houses  a separate  article  might  well  be 
devoted,  and  I have  left  myself  no  space 
here  for  more  than  a general  reference  to 
his  masterly  hand  in  remodelling  an  old 
house  and  adding  to  its  dignity  by  new 
approaches,  glorious  flights  of  steps,  fountain 
courts,  and  so  on.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Barry  had  any  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  a country  mansion  of  the  largest  class 
as  an  entirely  new  work  ; but  his  altera- 
tions and  remodelling  of  some  great  man- 
sions, Trentham  Hall  especially,  were  so 
important  as  practically  to  make  new 
buildings  of  them.  And  that  typical  iaculty 
of  a true  architect,  an  eye  for  seeing  how  to 
take  advantage  of  circumstances,  was  never 
better  shown  than  in  these  extensions  and 
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alterations.  A series  of  his  remodelled 
plans  and  elevations  of  large  houses,  together 
with  the  plan  and  elevation  as  previously 
existing,  would  form  a most  useful  study, 
but  it  would  probably  be  rather  difficult  to 
get  the  materials  for  it. 

The  last  building  earned  out  from  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  design,  the  Town  Hall  of 
Halifax,  I had  long  admired  on  paper,  but 
only  rather  recently  found  opportunity,  when 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  to  see  the 
building  itself.  The  effect  of  tower  and 
spire,  so  Gothic  in  feeling  though  Classic  in. 
actual  detail,  was  far  more  impressive  than 
I had  even  expected.  The  plan  (given  on 
page  8)  shows  how  characteristically  care- 
ful Barry  was,  in  placing  the  building  on 
the  site,  to  arrange  that  the  centre  line  of  the 
tower  should  be  axial  with  the  centre  line  of 
the  street  leading  up  to  it.  It  is  the  aspect 
ol  this  tower  seen  by  itself  as  you  come  up 
Princess-street  to  it,  which  makes  the  real 
effect  of  the  building ; it  is  not,  however,  a 
very  easy  position  to  make  a drawing  from. 
Mr.  Monk’s  view,  taken  from  an  angle  posi- 
tion, gives  the  design  accurately,  but  its 
finest  effect  is  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
street  leading  up  to  it.  The  building  was 
actually  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
after  his  father’s  death,  and  he  [altered  it 
in  one  respect  by  raising  the  roof  of  the 
main  building,  so  as  to  render  it  a portion  of 
the  design,  Barry  himself  having  intended  to 
conceal  the  roof.  But  in  other  respects  the 
exterior  conforms  mainly  to  Barry’s  original 
sketches,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Sur- 
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strating  official  can  be  recognised  in  con- 
nexion with  an  Art  Department,  but  not  an 
artist.  A well-known  large  contractor,  Mr. 
John  Aird,  receives  a baronetcy ; but  archi- 
tects, apparently,  are  not  worth  any  such 
recognition.  It  is  a pity  that  those  who 
arrange  these  lists  cannot  turn  their  eyes  for 
a moment  to  France,  and  take  example 
thence.  They  will  find,  if  they  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  that  no  distribution  of 
official  honours  takes  place  in  France,  on  any 
public  occasion,  without  a considerable 
portion  of  these  titular  honours  going  to 
artists,  and  to  architects,  on  the  whole, 
more  than  to  any  other  group  of  artists. 
But  to  the  mind  of  the  English  Court 
official  an  architect  is,  as  a 11  paramour 
was  to  Bottom's  colleagues,  “ a thing  of 
nought.” 

A preliminary  Report  was 
, The  issued  in  November  by  the 

Isthmian  Canal.  . 

Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
“the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route 
across  the  American  Isthmus  for  a maritime 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  together  with  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  same  and  placing  it  under  the 
control,  management,  and  ownership  of  the 
United  States.”  The  Commission  was 
divided  amongst  five  committees,  severally 
authorised  to  investigate  the  following  sub- 
jects:—(i)  The  Nicaragua  route,  (2)  the 
Panama  route,  (3)  other  possible  routes, 
(4)  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  military 
value  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  (5)  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises.  That  the  deci- 
sion should  be  in  favour  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  will  probably  perplex  those  who  ap- 
proach the  matter  from  a purely  engineering 
standpoint.  The  technical  press  of  the 
United  States  has  always  recognised  the 
undesirable  character  of  the  Nicaragua 
scheme,  and  early  last  year  an  influential 
engineering  journal  described  it  as  “egre- 
gious folly.’’  Even  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission does  not  anywhere  recommend  the 
Nicaragua  route  as  superior  to  the  Panama 
line.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  clear  the 
following  disadvantages : — (1)  That  the 
Nicaragua  scheme  will  cost  9,000,000/.  more 
than  the  rival  undertaking.  (2)  That  the 
length  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  be  186 
miles,  as  compared  with  43  miles  in  the  case 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  (3)  That  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  the  former  route  will 
be  thirty-three  hours,  as  against  twelve  hours 
for  the  latter.  As  a sort  of  set-off,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
rights  of  the  Panama  Canal  might  bring  the 
total  expenditure  up  to  the  amount  involved 
in  the  Nicaragua  scheme,  but  as  no  indica- 
tion as  to  the  purchase-money  has  been 
given  by  the  French  Company,  it  appears 
that  this  assumption  of  the  Commission  is 
purely  theoretical.  Until  the  full  text  of  the 
final  report  is  available,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  formed,  but  it  seems 
certain  at  the  present  stage  that  they  have 
been  influenced  by  political  rather  than  by 
commercial  and  engineering  considerations. 


Two  schemes  have  lately  been 

From  the  Lakes  discussed  by  the  American 
to  New  York.  J 

Society  of  Civil  Engineers — 
the  first  relating  to  a barge  canal,  and  the 
second  to  a ship  canal,  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  It  is  not  likely  that  a barge  canal 


careful  reductions  of  their  lines  to  scale,  on 
an  inch  or  half-inch  scale  elevation,  to  judge 
how  they  assorted  with  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  elevation.  In  fact  no  labour 
was  too  much  for  him  in  perfecting  his  ideal 
of  a building  ; and,  as  has  been  indicated, 
he  did  with  his  own  hands  what  many 
would  leave  to  an  assistant  draughtsman. 
In  this  as  in  his  more  important  qualities — 
in  his  grasp  of  an  architectural  problem  as  a 
whole,  and  his  intuitive  perception  of  the 
relation  between  plan  and  design,  he  was  a 
true  and  as  one  may  say  a born  architect, 
of  whom  England  may  well  be  proud. 

H.  Heathcote  Statham. 


NOTES. 

As  usual,  we  look  in  vain  in 
The  Official  ^ New  Year’s  list  of  official 

Neglect  of  Art. 

honours  for  any  recognition  of 
architecture  or  any  other  art,  unless  we  are 
to  regard  the  conferring  of  a “ C.B.”  on 
Colonel  Plunkett,  the  Director  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  Dublin,  as  an  honour 
conferred  on  art.  It  appears  that  an  admini- 


veyor’s  department  of  the  Halifax  Corpora- 
tion. As  usual,  Barry  kept  his  main  staircase 
in  a separate  position,  so  as  to  leave  the 
centre  court  complete  and  unbroken;  the 
staircase  occupies  the  ground  stage  of  the 
tower,  and  though  on  a small  scale,  is 
treated  in  a very  dignified  manner.  A view 
of  it  is  given,  as  this  building  has  not  been 
much  illustrated. 

The  life  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  is  a highly 
instructive  one  in  the  example  it  affords  of 
untiring  pains  in  studying  and  perfecting  his 
designs  in  every  detail.  Any  reader  can  see, 
from  the  illustration  given  above,  how  in- 
ferior was  the  first  conception  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  compared  with  what  it  ulti- 
mately became  when  completed  ; and,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  fine  development  of  the 
original  idea  was  not  attained  without  per- 
severing labour  and  the  rejection  of  a number 
of  successive  designs  as  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  detail,  the  mouldings 
especially.  It  was  told  me  many  years  ago, 
by  one  who  remembered  him,  that  it  was 
Barry's  habit,  after  profiling  the  mouldings 
for  a building  full  size,  to  make  very 
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The  Staircase:  Halifax  Town  Hall. 


would  provide  the  facilities  now  required.  I 
Since  1880  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal  has  i 
fallen  50  per  cent.,  whilst  railroad  traffic  has  j 
risen  nearly  150  per  cent,  and  the  Canadian  1 
canals  have  entirely  failed  to  divert  com- 
merce from  the  lake  and  railway  lines.  The 
only  possible  way  in  which  a barge  canal 
could  successfully  compete  with  other  means 
of  transport  would  be  by  the  organisation  of 


companies  for  working  fleets  of  lake  steamers 
and  canal  barges  in  conjunction,  so  that 
through  bills  of  lading  might  be  issued  from 
lake  ports  to  the  seaboard.  Even  then,  the  rail- 
way and  shipping  companies  would  not  impro- 
bably combine  to  deprive  the  general  public 
of  any  advantage  in  the  way  of  reduced  rates. 

1 On  the  other  hand,  a ship  canal  would  form 
I an  unobstructed  waterway  connecting 


harbours  serving  the  most  productive  parts 
of  the  United  States;  the  development  of 
shipbuilding  would  be  encouraged  at  lake 
ports  ; and  individual  shipowners  would  be 
able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  large 
combinations.  As  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Commission,  the  ship  canal 
| would  be  21  ft.  deep  by  215  to  250  ft.  wide 
at  the  bottom,  passing  through  the  Niagara 
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River  from  Buffalo  to  Lasalle,  thence  by 
eight  locks  to  Lewiston,  through  Lake 
Ontario  to  Oswego,  thence  to  Lake  Oneida 
and  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  the 
Hudson.  The  time  now  occupied  by  lake 
steamers  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo 
averages  seventy-two  hours,  and  for  the 
same  class  of  vessel  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York,  by  the  proposed  waterway,  it  is 
estimated  at  sixty -four  hours. 


To  prepare  a report  on  this 
ThofSeweret.*0n  jmPorfant  and  difficult  subject 
was  one  of  the  first  duties 
which  the  new  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Grimsby,  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt,  was  called 
upon  to  undertake.  Certainly  some  of  the 
Grimsby  sewers  appear  to  be  far  from 
satisfactory,  the  pressure  of  sewer-air  being 
at  times  so  great  as  to  lift  the  closed  man- 
hole covers  from  their  frames;  in  one 
instance,  the  cover  and  frame  were  blown  a 
distance  of  10  ft.,  the  paving  itself  being 
torn  up.  Mr.  Whyatt  falls  foul  of  the  inter- 
cepting trap  between  the  house-drain  and 
sewer,  and  calls  it  a “ fad,”  but,  somewhat 
curiously,  he  does  not  recommend  that  it 
should  be  abandoned.  He  also  says 
“ In  my  opinion,  the  ventilation  of  sewers  is 
not  desirable,  except  on  those  occasions 
where  workmen  have  to  descend  for  certain 

purposes A current  of  air  along  a 

sewer  is  not  a necessity.”  What  he  advo- 
cates is  “ a free  vent  for  sewer-air,”  and  this 
he  proposes  to  obtain  by  means  of  shafts 
carried  up  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  dis- 
charging at  the  highest  possible  levels.  He 
also  proposes  to  compel  the  owner  of  every 
new  building  to  construct  a vent-shaft  from 
the  sewer  side  of  the  drain-intercepting  trap, 
and  to  carry  it  up  the  wall  of  the  building, 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  ventilatiog  the 
dead  end  of  the  drain,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  the  sewer.  In  other 
words,  he  recommends  the  Corporation  to 
compel  private  individuals  to  do  the  work, 
which,  by  law,  the  Corporation  itself  is 
bound  to  perform.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a vent-shaft  from  such  a point  in  the 
drain  would  not  sometimes  be  useful,  but  we 
do  say  that  the  necessity  for  it  would  as  a 
rule  be  of  the  slightest  if  the  sewers  them- 
selves were  properly  constructed  and  ade- 
quately ventilated,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by 
the  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Whyatt’s  report 
is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  but  the  wholesale  multipli- 
cation of  sewer-ventilating  shafts  on  the 
walls  of  buildings,  as  recommended  by  him, 
cannot  be  regarded,  either  by  architects  or 
householders,  as  a really  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem. 


Complicated  constructional 
Trusses.  problems  are  frequently  met 
with  in  steel-framed  buildings, 
and  their  solution  is  rendered  more  difficult 
because  details  have  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  positions  of  internal  walls 
and  doorways,  as  well  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  a building  may  be  intended.  A 
particularly  marked  illustration  of  this  point 
is  to  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
trusses  over  the  great  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  as 
described  in  the  “ Proceedings  ot  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers."  The 
ballroom  is  100  It.  loDg,  85  ft.  wide,  and 
three  stories— probably  38  ft. — high.  As 

there  are  no  columns  in  this  apartment, 


two  great  trusses  are  concealed  in  the 
walls  of  the  four  stories  immediately  above, 
and  their  construction  is  so  worked  out  that 
no  indication  whatever  of  their  presence 
can  be  detected  in  the  adjoining  rooms. 
These  trusses  are  each  85  ft.  long  by  56  ft. 
high,  and  stretching  from  side  to  side  above 
the  width  of  the  ballroom  they  are  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  braced  girders,  carry- 
ing twelve  stories  of  bedrooms  weighing, 
with  a reasonable  addition  for  live  load, 
about  20,000,000  lbs.,  nearly  8,930  tons. 
Some  members  of  these  trusses  are  of  excep- 
tional weight.  The  lower  chords,  for 
instance,  are  made  of  several  12-inch 
I-joists,  carried  on  pins  12  in.  in  diameter. 
Although  the  form  of  support  to  which  we 
refer  may  be  regarded  as  a very  simple 
affair  by  the  bridge  builder,  or  by  any  other 
structural  engineer,  it  might  not  be 
attempted,  and  possibly  would  never  be 
thought  of  on  so  extensive  a scale  by  the 
average  British  architect.  Yet  it  affords  a 
perfectly  safe  alternative  to  the  use  of 
columns,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  super- 
fluous, and  perhaps  also  objectionable,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view. 


The  site  of  No.  28,  on  the 

easlern  side-  is  beins c,eared 

lor  the  erection  of  a block  of 
shops,  offices,  and  chambers,  after  the  plans 
and  designs  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Crosby.  No.  28, 
extending  some  distance  in  the  rear,  was 
formerly  occupied  by  John  Hunter,  who  in 
1783  bought  the  twenty-four  years’  lease  of 
the  house  and  of  what  was  then  No.  13, 
Castle-street,  together  with  some  ground 
abutting  against  Leicester-court,  entered 
from  Castle-street,  between  the  two  houses. 
Upon  that  plot  of  land  Hunter  built,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000/.,  a museum  for  his  ana- 
tomical collections  and  lecture  and  dis- 
section rooms.  Amongst  the  papers  and 
drawings  deposited  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  by  Sir  Richard  Owen’s  executors, 
we  have  seen,  by  the  Librarian's  courtesy,  a 
plan  of  the  two  houses,  the  museum,  and  the 
classrooms,  drawn  by  Hunter's  chief  assis- 
tant and  curator,  William  Clift.  The 
museum,  which  had  since  formed  (until  four 
years  ago)  the  principal  workshop  of  a firm 
of  musical  instrument  makers,  rose  through 
two  stories  having  a wide  gallery  midway 
and  was  lighted  by  three  cupolas  in  the 
roof.  In  that  house,  formerly  known 
as  No.  12,  Leicester  - fields,*  John 
Hunter  held  his  Sunday-evening  receptions, 
set  up  a printing-press  and  book-warehouse, 
and  in  1785  established  with  Dr.  Fordyce 
the  Lyceum  Medicum  Londiniense.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square  No.  48  is  about 
to  be  rebuilt,  after  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Treadwell  & Martin,  and  the  site  has  been 
cleared  of  Nos.  45-6,  together  with  that  of 
No.  62,  Whitcomb-street  in  the  rear.  The 
new  buildings  for  the  Dental  Hospital  of 
London,  at  the  square’s  south-eastern  corner, 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  George  Trol- 
lope & Sons,  contractors,  from  Messrs. 
Young  & Hall’s  plans  and  designs,  the 
Charity  Commissioners  having  made,  last 
March,  an  order  for  the  sale  for  18,000/.  of 
the  present  hospital  buildings,  covering  about 
3,000  ft.  superficial  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  square. 

' In  the  auctioneer's  catalogue  (Stone  Collection)  of  the 
sale  of  some  of  Hunter’s  household  effects,  including  a set 
of  painted  hangings  by  Zucarelle,  on  September  24,  1806, 
the  house  is  described  as  “his  residence,  No.  28,  on  the 
east  side  of  Leicester-square.”  Hunter  died  in  1793. 


The  finely  timbered  grounds  of 
Carshalion  Carshalton  Park  having  lately 
been  sold  by  the  freeholder,. 
Captain  J.  W.  Blake  Taylor,  J.P.,  are  being 
plotted  and  cut  up  for  the  erection  of  houses- 
and  villas.  The  property,  with  a mansion- 
known  as  Mascall’s,  was  purchased  in  1696- 
of  Sir  Edmund  Hoskins  by  Sir  William 
Scawen,  whose  nephew  and  heir,  Thomas 
Scawen,  employed  Leoni  to  design  a new 
house  upon  a very  extensive  scale,  which,, 
however,  was  not  erected.  Leoni  published! 
his  drawings  for  the  house  in  his  work 
upon  the  architecture  of  Leo  Baptista  Alberti. 
To  Leoni  are  ascribed  the  stone  piers,, 
standing  about  no  ft.  apart,  between  which* 
are  the  fine  wrought-iron  gates  we  lately 
mentioned,  and  which  were  unfortunately 
damaged  by  the  fall  ot  a tree  in  the  avenue- 
in  the  winter  seven  years  ago.  The  piers- 
carry,  respectively,  leaden  statues  of  Actaeon 
and  Diana.  The  park,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  now  partly  pulled  down,  about  2 miles- 
in  length,  had  been  latterly  the  home  of  the 
Aitken  family. 


We  have  received  from  the 
InstSSSSul...  L°ndon  and  Lancashire  Fire 
Insurance  Company  a set  of 
rules  which  they  issue  for  the  guidance  of 
their  clients  when  fitting  up  electrical  instal- 
lations for  light,  heat,  and  power.  They 
have  been  carefully  drawn  up,  and  will  prove 
useful  to  both  consumers  and  electricians. 
Although  principally,  they  are  not  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  fire  risks  — for 
example,  the  only  rule  which  is  printed- 
in  capital  letters  is  the  93rd,  which  runs 
as  follows  : “ Where  conductors  carry- 
ing alternating  currents  are  enclosed  in 
metal  conduits,  the  positive  and  negative 
conductors  must  be  run  in  the  same  tube.” 
When  this  is  not  done  the  inductive  action- 
set  up  is  so  strong  that  the  lamps  burn 
dimly,  but  there  is,  of  course,,  absolutely  no- 
danger  of  fire.  The  only  rule  to  which  we- 
take  objection  is  the  one  on  test- 
ing (180).  In  the  first  place  it  is 
ambiguous,  as  it  may  mean  that  either 
of  the  two  insulation  resistances  mentioned 
must  be  above  a certain  minimum,  or 
that  both  must  be  above  this  minimum. 
Again,  the  rule  is  quite  inadequate  from  the 
fire-risk  point  of  view,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  testing  the  insulation  resistance 
between  the  mains  when  the  switches  are 
turned  on  and  the  lamps  are  taken  out  of 
their  sockets.  It  is,  however,  a step  in 
advance  when  a Fire  Office  recognises  that 
there  are  two  insulation  resistances  to  be 
measured.  When  will  practical  men  awake 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  ? 


Exhibition  of  Modern  Illustration. — It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  postpone  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  of  Modern  Illustration  in  the  Indian 
Section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from 
Monday,  January  7,  until  Monday,  January  14.  The 
private  view  will  consequently  take  place  on  Satur- 
day, January  12,  instead  of  January  5,  as  previously- 
announced. 

Collapse  of  a Building  near  Fleet-Street. 
— The  ground  floor  of  premises  known  as  Nos.  3* 
4,  and  5,  Gunpowder-alley,  Shoe-lane,  suddenly 
gave  way  on  the  31st  ult.,  with  the  result  that  one 
man  was  killed  and  two  injured.  Messrs.  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode  have  recently  taken  possession  of  the 
building.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  a large 
quantity  of  paper  and  other  material  was  stored  on 
the  ground  floor.  At  the  moment  the  floor  fell  a 
man  was  in  the  basement  and  was  buried  beneath  a 
large  heap  of  dtfbris.  The  police  hastily  removed 
the  material,  but  when  the  body  was  discovered  life 
was  pronounced  to  be  extinct.  Two  men— one 
named  Charles  Bradley,  aged  twenty-two,  and  the 
other,  Henry  Miller,  aged  twenty-one,. a brother  of 
the  man  who  was  killed — were  injured’ inr  the  fall! 
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WESTMINSTER,  OLD  AND  NEW: 

1801 -1900. 

Westminster  was  accounted  as  a city 
during  the  ten  years’  tenure  of  the  bishopric  of 
Westminster  by  Thirlby,  Bishop  of  West- 
minster, 1540-50,  whose  see  comprised  all  of 
Middlesex,  Fulham  excepted.  Letters  patent 
passed  under  the  Great  Seal  revive  the  old 
style  by  declaring  that  from  November  1,  1900, 
being  the  date  of  the  election  of  Borough 
Councillors,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Westminster,  so  constituted  by  an  Order  in 
Council  of  May  15  last,  should  be  a city  by 
name  of  the  City  of  Westminster.  We  there- 
fore may  take  the  opportunity  of  recalling  to 
mind  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
changes  that  during  the  last  ^hundred  years 
have  quite  altered]  the  aspect  of  a quarter  of 
the  town  which  comprises  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  once 
co-terminous  with  the  manor  around  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  and  in- 
cluding the  Royal  palaces,  with  the  seats  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Abbey  and  Chapter-House. — Soon  after 
James  Wyatt  (appointed  surveyor  to  the  Abbey 
on  January  23,  1776)  had  begun,  in  1803,  the 
reparation  of  the  exterior  of  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel 
a fire  on  July  9 in  the  roof  and  lantern  of  the 
Abbey  church  caused  considerable  damage,  so 
that  the  necessary  immediate  expense  of  nearly 
4,000/.  prevented  the  Dean  and  Chapter  from 
proceeding  with  the  Chapel.  In  July,  1809,  the 
work  was  resumed  by  Wyatt  [ob.  1813),  and 
completed  by  his  son  Benjamin  in  1822, 
Thomas  Gayfere  the  younger  (o/>.  October  20. 
1828)  being  the  master  mason.  Gayfere  bestowed 
infinite  pains  upon  preparing  the  casts  and 
drawings  ; the  latter  he  and  his  foreman, 
Richard  Lane,  made  at  his  house  in  Abingdon- 
street.  The  “ Committee  of  Taste  " chose  Bath 
stone  from  CoombeDown,  with  Hopton  Wood 
stone  for  the  window-sills,  and  the  Commons 
voted  an  aggregate  grant  exceeding  42,000/. 
In  1814,  Gayfere,  under  Benjamin  Dean 
Wyatt’s  directions,  renewed  the  south  transept 
marigold  window,  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Thomas  Ward  and  J.  H.  Nixon  in  1847. 
Edward  Blore  (ob.  1879),  architect  to  the  Abbey, 
restored  the  north  side  of  the  nave  in  1849,  and 
designed  choir  stalls  to  replace  the  debased 
Gothic  stalls  erected  by  Dean  Thomas.  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  appointed  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  1849,  Samuel  Cundy  being 
master  mason,  restored,  1865-73,  the  Chapter 


House  [February  10,  1872]*  built  in  1250-6 
and  wantonly  converted,  after  the  removal  in 
1547  of  the  Commons  to  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
into  a depository  of  public  records.  He  designed 
the  marble  and  alabaster  reredos,  by  Messrs. 
Poole,  the  Abbey  masons,  with  the  altar  table, 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley  [November 
9,  1867],  and  the  two  transept  wrought-iron 
screens  and  gates,  by  Potter  [October  n,  1856]. 
Scott  restored  the  south  transept  gable,  and  be- 
gan the  restoration  of  Solomon’s  Porch,  north 
transept,  completed  (with  the  wall  arcading 
and  tracery  in  the  gable)  by  his  successor,  J. 
L.  Pearson,  who  also,  in  1878-91,  restored  the 
east  end  of  the  choir  and  the  south  exterior  of 
the  nave  and  aisle,  'stone  from  the  Chilmark 
and  Wardour  quarries  being  largely  used. 
Bernasconi  had  restored  the  altar  screen  in 
artificial  stone  after  Wyatt’s  drawings — the 
present  frieze  and  sculptured  groups  are  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  the  mosaic  of  the  “ Last 
Supper"  by  Dr.  Salviati,  of  Venice,  after 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell’s  designs  ; the  carry- 
ing through  of  the  work  being  mainly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Sub-Dean  Lordi  John  Thynne  (ob. 
1881).  Scott  also  planned  and  designed  some 
residences  for  the  Canons.  This  journal 
should  not  fail  to  cite  the  burial  in  the  Abbey 
of  Sir  William  Chambers  (1796),  James  Wyatt 
(1813),  Sir  Charles  Barry  (i860),  Sir  G.  G.  Scott 
(1878),  G.  E.  Street  (1881),  and  J.  L.  Pearson 
(1897)  ;i  also  of  Thomas  Banks  (1805),  Telford 
(1834),  and  Robert  Stephenson  (1859)  ; Samuel 
Arnold  (1802),  William  Shield  (1829),  Muzio 
Clementi  (1832)  ; Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett 
(1875) ; Sir  Charles  Lyell ; and  William  Spottis- 
woode. 

Thus  far  the  Royal  Commissioners’  scheme 
(1891)  for  a monumental  Chapel  as  an  annexe 
to  the  Abbey  has  come  to  nought ; meanwhile, 
the  demolition  in  December,  1895,  of  Nos.  1-4, 
Old  Palace-yard,  land  1-3A,  Poet's-corner,  with 
the  laying  out  of  a garden  on  their  site,  afford  a 
fine  prospect  of  the  Chapter  House  and  the 
Abbey  from  the  south-east.  On  February  16, 
1884,  and  December,  27,  1890,  we  illustrated 
James  Fergusson's  and  J.  L.  Pearson’s  proposed 
additions  to  f he  Abbey. 

St.  Margaret's  Church . — S.  P.  Cockerell,  in 
1798-9,  restored  the  interior,  and  built  a 
new  roof,  with  galleries,  &c.  Scott  carried 
out  further  improvements  and  refittings. 
The  east  porch  (J.  L.  Pearson,  1894)  was 
the  gift  of  Lady  Sherbrooke  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Robert  (Lowe),  first  Lord  Sher- 


* Dates  in  square  brackets  relate  to  illustrations  in  the 
Builder.  Mr.  Henry  Poole,  master  mason,  1856-92,  died 
on  February  25,  1892. 


1 brooke,  and  contains  his  bust  by  Mr.  Ezekiel, 
of  Rome.  In  1807,  J.  T.  Groves,  as  surveyor 
, to  the  Commissioners  for  improvements  around 
the  Church,  raised  the  level  of  the  graveyard  ; 
in  1881-2,  about  4,000/.  was  expended,  under  J. 
L.  Pearson’s  superintendence,  in  laying  out  the 
churchyard  and  the  Abbey  burial-ground, 
placing  the  railing  that  divided  them  close  to 
the  Abbey’s  north  side,  and  sinking  the  grave- 
stones beneath  the  surface. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament. — Under  Acts 
passed  in  41-6  Geo.  III.  were  acquired 
various  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Old  Palace- 
yard,  on  the  south  side  of  New  Palace-yard 
by  the  north  front  of  the  Westminster  Hall, 
between  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  and  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  and  along  the  west  side 
of  St.  Margaret-street.  The  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  Old  Palace-yard  gave  place  to 
James  Wyatt’s  front  to  the  House  of  Lords — 
the  Court  of  Requests  whither  the  Peers  had 
migrated  after  the  passing  on  July  2,  1800,  of 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.  Comparing 
W.  Capon’s  large-scale  plan,  1793-1823,  with 
Soane’s,  1795,  C.  J.  Richardson’s  (before  the 
fire),  1835,  and  J.  T.  Smith’s,  1807  (see  fig.  1), 
we  see  that  amongst  the  demolished  buildings 
in  Old  Palace-yard  stood,  as  reckoned  from 
north  to  south,  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries 
at  the  Hall’s  south  end,  Bellamy  and  Kew's, 
the  Commons  entrance,  the  “Ship”  tavern, 
Casteel's  (a  very  old  house),  and  “ Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Pear-tree  ” tavern,  “Waghorn’s” 
coffee-house,  and  the  (old)  Lords  entrance 
facing  south  in  the  then  north-east  angle  of 
the  yard,  the  (old)  Ordnance  Office,  and  the 
(old)  King’s  entrance  and  “ Star  and  Garter  ” 
tavern  at  the  two  corners  of  Parliament-place 
that  led  to  Parliament-stairs.  The  two  last- 
named  stood  directly  opposite  No.  5,  Old 
Palace-yard,  now  Mr.  Labouchere’s  house,  and 
Bellamy’s  opposite  Poet’s-corner.  James  Wyatt 
reconstructed  for  the  Lords  in  1800-r  the  Court 
of  Requests  or  White  Hall,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  great  hall  of  the  Confessor’s 
palace  ; against  its  west  wall  stood  the  Groom 
Porter’s.  For  the  later  King’s  entrance  and 
Royal  Gallery,  Soane,  appointed  in  1791  clerk 
of  the  works  at  St.  James’s  Palace  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  pulled  down,  in  or 
about  1823,  the  Prince’s  Chamber,  and  the 
former  House  of  Lords  situated  between 
Prince’s  Chamber  (south)  and  the  Painted 
Chamber  (north),  the  west  wall  of  the  latter 
abutting  against  the  east  wall,  at  its  south  end, 
of  the  Court  of  Requests.  (For  illustrations  of 
the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Painted 
Chamber,  see  lithograph  in  this  week’s  issue.) 
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Prince’s  Chamber  was  built  temp.  Henry  III. 
over  foundations  of  the  Confessor's  day  ; the 
Painted,  or  St.  Edward’s  Chamber  formed,  re- 
putedly, his  bed-chamber  and  the  scene  of  his 
death  ; the  original  House  of  Lords,  or  Parlia- 
ment Chamber,  rebuilt  by  Henry  II.,  had  be- 
neath it  the  vaults,  being  the  old  palace  kitchen, 
wherein  Guy  Fawkes  laid  his  train.  After  the 
fire  on  October  16,  1834,  Sir  Robert  Smirke  re- 
roofed and  refitted  the  Painted  Chamber 
(pulled  down  in  1852)  as  a temporary  House  of 
Lords,  the  Commons  being  similarly  provided 
for  in  the  Court  of  Requests.  The  Lords  first 
sat  in  their  new  House  on  April  15,  1847,  the 
Commons  in  theirs  on  November  4,  1852. 

On  July  17,  1835,  a Royal  Commission  was 
issued  for  choosing  a site  and  obtaining  designs. 
The  acting  Commissioners,  Hanbury  Tracy 
(Lord  Sudeley),  Sir  Edward  Cust,  Thomas 
Liddell,  and  George  Vivian — Lord  Duncannon 
being  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests — were  instructed  to  select  not  less  than 
three,  and  not  more  than  five,  designs.  Of  the 
ninety-seven  sets  they  chose  on  February  29, 
1836,  that  marked  with  a portcullis,  and  for  the 
most  part  drawn  by  Barry's  own  hand.  They 
awarded  premiums  of  500/.  apiece  also  to — in 
the  order  named — Buckler,  Hamilton,  and 
William  Railton  ( ob . 1877).  The  other  com- 
petitors included  Professor  Cockerell  (ob.  1863), 
Thomas  Hopper  (ob.  1856),  Rickman  and 
Hutcheson,  James  Savage  (ob.  1852),  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  (ob.  1867),  Robert  Wallace,  J.  Burgess 
Watson  {ob.  1881),  John  White  the  younger, 
William  Wilkins  the  younger  (ob.  1839),  and 
Lewis  William  Wyatt  (06.  1853).  The  coffer 
dam  for  the  river  front  was  begun  in  the 
autumn  of  1837.  In  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  Barry,  with  others,  made  a tour  in 
Great  Britain  to  choose  a suitable  stone.  The 
terrace-wall,  940  ft.  long,  of  Aberdeen  granite 
was  begun  in  the  next  spring.  On  April  27, 
1840,  Lady  Barry  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
superstructure  at  the  angle  of  the  plinth  of  the 
Speaker’s  house  nearest  to  the  bridge,  and  on 
December,  22,  1843  (her  birthday),  she  and  her 
husband  laid  the  first  stone  of  Victoria  Tower. 
The  exterior  material  is  fine  magnesian  lime- 
stone from  Anston,  Yorkshire  ; the  interior  is 
mostly  of  Caen  stone  ; the  fabric  rests  upon  a 
concrete  bed  12  ft.  thick  ; the  inner  brick  walls 
carry  floors  upon  cast-iron  bearers,  with 
brick  arches  turned  from  girder  to  girder  ; the 
wrought  iron  roofs  are  covered  with  galvanised 
iron  plates,  and  timber  has  been  very  sparingly 
employed  ; on  the  whole  first  floor  there  is  no 
step.  Barry  gave  the  superintendence  of  the 
stone-carving  to  John  Thomas,  and  that  of  the 
wood-carving  to  A.  W.  Pugin  ; he  himself  de- 
signed the  canopy  of  the  throne  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  The  Queen  made  her  first  State 
entry  into  the  Victoria  Tower  on  February  2, 
1852,  cf  the  opening  of  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons ; on  the  nth  of  that  month  she  knighted 
Barry  at  Windsor.  Charles  Barry  assisted  his 
father  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
E.  M.  Barry  (ob.  1880)  after  Sir  Charles’s  death 
in  i860,  completed  the  structure.  His  work  in- 
cludes the  restoration  of  St.  Stephen’s  crypt 
[July  9,  1864],  the  arcades  and  enclosure, 
New  Palace-yard  [January  11,  1868],  and  in 
1866-9  the  Queen’s  robing-room  and  staircase, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  central  octagonal 
hall.  In  the  crypt  the  seven  windows  are  by 
Hardman,  the  decorations  by  Crace  and 


Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  the  wrought-iron 
railing  around  New  Palace-yard  is  by  Hard- 
man, Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead  carved  the  statues  of 
kings. 

The  Clock. — In  1851  the  Government  asked 
Lord  Grimthorpe,  together  with  Airy,  Astro- 
nomer-Royal, to  draw  specifications  for  a clock 
for  the  Victoria  Tower.  Vulliamy  and  other 
leading  clock-makers,  invited  to  tender  for  the 
work,  demurred  to  the  stipulation  that  the 
clock  was  to  be  guaranteed  to  perform  within 
a margin  of  one  minute  per  week,  that  limit  of 
error  being,  they  averred,  too  small.  So  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent  (obiit. 
1853),  who  agreed  to  make  a clock  after  Lord 
Grimthorpe’s  designs.  For  that  clock  Lord 
Grimthorpe  invented  the  double  three-legged 
gravity  escapement,  as  well  as  a new  main- 
taining power  and  a novel  contrivance  for 
letting  off  the  hours  in  order  to  satisfy  another 
one  of  the  conditions,  which  required  that  the 
first  blow  of  the  hour  should  be  made  within 
one  second  of  true  time.  He  also  devised  for 
the  clock  a zinc  and  steel  compensation 
pendulum,  of  which  the  principle  was  since 
adopted  for  the  standard  sidereal  clock  at 
Greenwich  Observatory. 

Sir  Charles  Barry’s  plan,  extending  over 
nearly  eight  acres,  covers  more  ground  on  the 
south,  north,  and  east  sides  than  did  the  former 
Houses.  J.  T.  Smith’s  plan  (fig.  1)  shows  that 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  House  of  Lords  (Court 
of  Requests)  stood  with  its  north  and  east  walls 
closely  against  the  angle  of  Old  Palace-yard, 
the  west  wall  being  in  alignment  with  the 
longer  axis  of  Westminster  Hall  ; between  the 
Hall  and  the  Court  of  Requests  lay  the  House 
of  Commons,  now  represented  by  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall  above  the  chapel  crypt  or  St.  Mary-in- 
the- Vaults  ; on  the  Hall’s  east  side  are  Star 
Chamber-court  and  the  court  of  the  later 
Cloisters  with  the  Chapel  or  Oratory  built  circa 
1530  by  Dr.  Chambers,  last  Dean  of 
the  College,  and  restored  by  Barry 
[October  25,  1851].  Star  Chamber-court  marks 
the  sites  of  the  old  stables  and  Exchequer. 
The  Painted  Chamber’s  site  is  that  of  the 
Peers’  Lobby  Corridor  (west),  to  the  north  of 
which  is  the  Judges’  Court,  where  stood  the 
(old)  House  of  Lords,  and  next  south  of  that 
lay  the  Prince’s  Chamber.  The  present 
Central  Hall  with  its  corridor  and  Peers’ 
Lobby  (south)  and  corridor  and  Commons' 
Lobby  (north)  are  built  over  the  Cotton  and 
the  Speaker’s  Gardens.  On  December  13, 
1884,  January  24,  March  21,  and  July  n,  1885, 
we  illustrated  Charles  Barry’s  modifications  of 
his  father’s  designs  for  the  completion  of 
Westminster  Palace  and  treatment  of  West- 
minster Hall,  by  enclosing  the  Hall  within  a 
building  to  extend  from  Old  Palace-yard  to 
Bridge-street,  and  so  forming  a quadrangle 
around  New  Palace-yard,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  500,000 /. 

Westminster  Hall.— In  1819-22,  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  W.  Hiort,  of  the  (old) 
Board  of  Works,  Thomas  Gayfere,  mason  to  the 
Abbey,  restored  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
the  Hall,  together  with  the  embattled  towers 
at  the  sides  of  the  north  porch,  attributed  to 
William  of  Wykeham  ; slate  was  substituted 
for  the  lead  upon  the  roof,  into  which  dormers 
were  introduced  ; the  interior  roof,  constructed 
of  the  quercus  densiflora,  was  repaired  with 
forty  loads  of  oak  timber  brought  from  old 


ships  broken  up  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  In 
1834-6  Sir  Robert  Smirke  recased  the  outside 
of  the  west  wall  and  refaced  the  inside  walls 
with  Huddlestone  ashlar  6 in.  thick,  and  laid 
the  present  pavement  at  the  level  of  the  old 
Purbeck  stone  pavement  of  temp.  Richard  II., 
which  he  found  at  a depth  of  1 ft.  3$  in.  below 
the  Yorkshire  flagstone  floor  laid  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  a depthlof 
2 ft.  9 h in.  below  the  Purbeck  pavement  he 
found  "a  hard  surface  of  gravel  and  clay 
rammed  level,  beneath  which  lay  8^  in.  of 
pure  red  sand,  and  beneath  that  a layer 
yh  in.  of  masons’  rubbish,  Caen,  Reigate, 
and  rag  stone,  &c.*  Smirke  erected  the 
cast-iron  louvre  or  lantern  modelled  after 
its  late  fourteenth  century  predecessor.  The 
upper  row  of  openings  in  the  roof  were  made 
in  1843  for  an  exhibition  of  drawings.  Sir 
Charles  Barry  added  a bay  to  the  Hall,  removing 
the  south  window  for  his  archway  to  St. 
Stephen’s  Porch,  on  the  site  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries,  and  rebuilding  it  in  the 
porch  [February  18,  1843,  September  3,  1853, 
and  April  4,  1885].  The  stained  glass,  of 
heraldical  achievements  of  our  sovereigns 
and  the  founders  of  their  houses  is  by 
Hardman  (1847-52),  whose  firm  of  John 
Hardman  & Co.  restored  the  nearly  one 
hundred  panels  of  leaded  glass  and  the 
outer  diamond  glazing  after  the  dynamite 
explosion  on  Saturday,  January  24,  1885. 
Into  the  Hall’s  hitherto  unbroken  area  have 
been  obtruded  (1886)  two  flights  of  steps  that 
lead  into  the  Journal,  Private  Bill,  and  other 
offices  erected  by  J.  L.  Pearson  on  its  west  side. 
The  Select  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  G.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  was  chairman,  reported  (April  27, 
1885)  in  favour  of  Pearson’s  scheme,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  5,000/.,  for  completing  the 
corner  of  St.  Stephen’s  Porch  in  harmony  with 
Barry’s  work,  8,000/.  for  rebuilding  and  re- 
pairing the  flying  buttresses  and  repairing  the 
west  wall,  and  13,500/.  for  the  two-storied 
gallery  and  the  building  at  right  angles  to  the 
Hall.  Having  expressed  passim  our  opinion 
upon  that  piece  of  sham  “ restoration,”  we  will 
say  here  only  that  the  building,  based  upon 
little  more  than  conjecture,  stands  over  the 
ground  which  Soane  so  skilfully  used.  In  our 
lithograph  will  be  found  a sketch  of  the 
buttress  uncovered  when  the  Law  Courts  were 
removed,  and  since  refaced  in  Pearson’s. 
“ restoration.” 

The  Law  Courts. — The  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  held  its  final  sitting  at  Westminster 
Hall  on  December  21,  1882.  On  December  4, 
Lord  Chancellor  Selborne  and  the  Judges  had 
proceeded  down  the  Hall  in  solemn  state  on. 
their  way  to  receive  the  Queen  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Courts  of  Justice.  Descending  the 
steps  from  St.  Stephen's  Porch  they  passed 
between  the  places  where,  until  eighty  years 
ago,  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King’s  Bench, 
had  sat  since  their  permanent  establishment 
there  in  1224.  To  Soane  was  given  a confined 
space  between  the  Hall  and  Kent’s  King’s- 
Bench  Record  Office.  At  the  north  end,  facing 
New  Palace-yard,  stood  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
formerly  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ballroom  and 
breakfast-room,  south  of  which  were  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (Queen  Elizabeth’s- 

* See  a letter  from  his  son  in  the  Times  of  January  3 »■ 
1895,  and  S.  Smirke’s.  communication  to  the  Society  o 
Antiquaries  on  February  4,  1846  (“  Archtcologia,"  vol.  26 > 
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-Ashburnham  House  and  Entrance  to  Dark  Cloister ; showing  the  late  Dr.  Turle's 
House  (over  Cloister  Entrance),  pulled  down  in  1883. 


bedroom),  and  Old  Fish-yard.  Soane  con- 
structed {1820-5)  a corridor  under,  and  inserted 
judge's  chambers  between,  the  six  or  seven 
buttresses,  and  plotted  the  remaining  area 
from  north  to  south,  for  the  King’s  Bench 
and  Bail  Courts,  the  Courts  of  Exchequer 
and  Common  Pleas,  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
{afterwards  the  Rolls)  Court,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  ; for  the  Admiralty  Court  he 
provided  in  an  upper-floor  at  the  south. 
Soane’s  courts  (see  fig.  2)  were  justly  ex- 
tolled for  the  dignity,  variety,  and  acoustical 
properties  of  their  interiors,  as  well  as  for  their 
lighting,  ventilation,  and  means  of  access. 
The  King’s  Bench  Record  Office  was  origin- 
ally designed,  after  the  Palladian  mode,  by 
Kent  with,  some  say,  Ripley’s  help,  in  or  about 
*738-91  for  the  records  of  Parliament,  the 
estimate  amounting  to  the  large  sum  of 
167,067/.  The  central  block  and  south  wing 
appear  in  plate  IV.  of  Malton’s  “ London  and 
Westminster,"  1792  ; James  Wyatt  probably 
added  the  north  wing  in  1813. 

Barry  pulled  down  most  of  the  south  wing 
and  return  front  to  Old  Palace-yard  in  1850, 
s-.nd  in  January,  1883,  was  begun  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  west  facade,  the  stones  being  taken 
to  the  Albert  Palace,  Battersea  Park.  Soane’s 
courts  speedily  Hollowed.  Their  removal  ex- 
posed the  buttresses  and  lower  walling  of 
temp.  Richard  II.,  which  occasioned  the  contro- 
versy already  referred  to.  The  handsome 
marble  chimney-piece  in  the  judge’s  room 
behind  Queen’s  Bench  Court  was  removed  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  private  room  at  the 
Royal  Courts.  In  the  then  Margaret-street, 
opposite  Kent’s  Record  Office,  stood  the 
Ordnance  Office,  1784,  by  William  Tyler  (obiit. 
1801),  which  was  pulled  down  in  terms  of  the 
Act  passed  on  June  10,  1805.  George  Cannin, 
•statue  marks  its  site. 

Westminster  Bridge,  Canon-row,  and  New 
Scotland  Yard.— An  Act,  9 Geo.  II.,  c.  29, 
passed  in  1736,  constituted  a commission  to 
choose  the  design  and  materials  of  a bridge, 
without  houses  upon  it,  and  to  raise  625,000/. 
by  a lottery.  Batty  Langley  made  some 
■designs,  but  in  May,  1738,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  Charles  Labelye,  a Swiss,  whom  it 
is  said  they  invited  to  England,  as  “ engineer  ” 
at  a salary  of  too/,  a year  with  10s.  a day  as 
subsistence  money.  The  original  proposal 
was  to  build  the  superstructure  of  wood,  and 
'■Labelye's  commission  related  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  stone  piers  only.  The 
first  pile  was  driven  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1738,  after  a method  contrived 
•fey  James  Vauloue,  a watchmaker,  to  whom 
'the  Royal  Society  voted  their  medal. 

In  the  ‘‘Crowle”  Pennant  is  an  engraving 
by  W.  H.  Toms,  1738.  after  H.  Gravelot’s 
■drawing,  of  Vauloue’s  three -horse  engine 
and  one  of  W.  Etheridge’s  machine  for  sawing 
off,  under  water,  the  piles  used  to  support  the 
•centerings.  Labelye  built  his  piers  upon 
caissons  which  he  floated  into  position  and  then 
-sank  with  loads  of  stone.  In  March,  1740,  the 
preceding  winter’s  frost  and  ice  having 
•destroyed  the  piers,  a stone  bridge  was  agreed 
upon  ; the  last  stone  was  laid  on  October  25th, 
'1746,  yet  the  bridge  was  not  opened  through- 
out until  November  18,  1750,  as  one  pier  and 
two  arches  were  re-built.  The  bridge  (see 
•view  in  lithograph),  1,223  ft-  long  and  44 
vft.  vvide  at  the  arch  - soffits,  had  fifteen 


semi-circular  arches  with  channelled  voussoirs, 
and  spans  diminishing  from  76  ft.  (middle 
arch),  to  25  ft.  (two  end  arches) ; the  bridge- 
ends  had  at  first  a gradient  rate  of  1 it 
15,  since  changed  to  1 in  22-3.  Thoma 
Gayfere  the  elder  was  chief  mason,  the  builders 
being  Andrews  Jelfe  and  Samuel  Tufnell.  In 
the  British  Museum  >‘s  a bound  volume,  Addit. 
MSS.  No.  27,587,  of  Jelfe's  cash  accounts,  and 
a mass  of  letters  he  wrote,  October,  1740- 
June,  1744,  mainly  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  works  and  the  supply  of  Portland,  Kentish 
rag,  Purbeck,  and  Cornish  Moor  stone.  The 
cost  is  generally  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
218,200/.,  with  170,700/.  for  the  approaches, 
and  Bridge-street  on  the  site  of  the  Long 
Staple,  but  an  official  return  made  in  1863  gives 
the  total  cost  as  393,189/.,  whereof  145,057/. 
was  paid  to  the  builders,  and  248,132/.  to  other 
parties,  with  109,054/.  for  the  approaches.* 

In  1823  Telford  found  that  the  substructure 
of  the  piers  had  sunk  considerably  ; the  sub- 
sequent removal  of  old  London  Bridge  in- 
creased, as  he  foresaw,  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
settlement ; two  or  three  piers  gave  way,  and 
in  August,  1846,  the  bridge  was  closed  to 
traffic.  The  fabric  was  relieved  of,  it  is  said, 
30.000  tons  weight  by  the  substitution  of  a 
lower  parapet,  the  removal  of  the  high  cano- 
pies from  the  alcoves,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
roadway.  Some  of  the  alcoves  have  been  re- 
erected in  Victoria  Park.  Sir  Charles  Barry 
proposed,  and  we  believe  made  designs  for,  an 
iron  bridge  of  five  arches,  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Thomas  Page’s  bridge  was  begun  in  July, 
1854,  upon  a tender  for  201,000/.,  and  opened 
in  its  entirety  on  May  24,  1862.  The  total  cost 
amounted  to,  we  believe,  206,000 /.  The  old 
bridge  was  first  lighted  with  gas  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1813,  from  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company’s  works,  originated  by  F.  A.  Winsor, 
and  established  on  the  site  of  the  Bower  tea- 
gardens,  Horseferry-road,  in  1812.  In  Novem- 
ber last  the  London  County  Council  resolved 
to  re-build  Lambeth  Bridge  (Messrs.  Barlow), 
finished  in  1862  at  a total  cost  of  48,924/. 

Near  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  stands  St. 
Stephen’s  Club,  by  John  Whichcord  the 
younger  [April  ri,  1874].  The  building  in 
Canon-row,  distinguished  by  its  Ionic  portico 
at  the  top  of  a flight  of  steps,  and  its  spacious 
circular  hall,  which  William  Pilkington  (not 
William  Atkinson,  as  is  generally  said)  de- 
signed, 1816,  for  the  Ordnance  and  Transport 
Office,  served  latterly  for  offices  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  gave  place  last  year 
to  some  offices  and  a police  station,  by  Mr.  J. 
Dixon  Butler,  official  Architect  and  Surveyor 
to  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  as  an  addition  to  the  adjacent  head- 
quarters, known  as  “ New  Scotland-yard,’’ 
erected  in  1888-90,  on  the  site,  150  ft.  by  200  ft., 
of  the  abortive  Grand  National  Opera  House. 
New  Scotland-yard,  planned  and  designed  by 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  was  built  by 
Messrs.  John  Grover  & Son,  as  a total  cost  of 
about  120,000/.  Close  by  was  the  original 
home  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 


Mr.  R.  Bissell  Prosser,  s.v.  11  Labelye,"  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  cites  a model  of  the  bridge  at  the 
Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussdes,  and  the  original  drawings, 
signed  by  J.  Gayfere,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  where,  too,  is  Francis 
Wishaw’s  description  (1838)  of  the  edifice,  for  which  he 
gained  the  Telford  Medal.  On  February  27,  1751,  an 
honorarium  of  2,000/.  was  awrrdedto  Labelye. 


[January  3,  1851],  founded  by  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott  and  Bereslord  Hope,  in  1851,  and  re- 
moved to  No.  18,  Tufton-street,  formerly  Bowl- 
ing-alley (Ewan  Christian  and  Joseph  Clarke), 
in  the  summer  of  1869. 

Broad  Sanctuary  and  Dean's  Yard. — The 
former  Guildhall  or  Sessions  House  was 
erected  in  1804-5  after  C.  P.  Cockerell's  designs 
[May  14,  1892]  on  the  site  of  the  meat  market 
(1751)  which  had  been  established  there  as 
early  as  1568,  and  stood  over  part  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Sanctuary  Church,  of  (reputedly) 
Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  and  of  the  bell 
tower  built  by  Edward  III.  for  the  use,  it 
seems,  of  the  Minster.  Cockerell’s  Guildhall, 
constructed  of  brick  and  quadrangular  on  plan 
with  recesses  at  the  angles,  had  its  principal 
court  in  the  centre  lighted  by  round-headed 
windows  between  the  angle  oiers  of  an 
octangular  tower,  with  a poinieo  root  carrying 
a lantern  and  vane.  Above  the  cornice  moulding 
of  the  piers  that  ran  all  round  was  a blocking 
course,  surmounted  with  a light  and  lofty 
balustrade,  having  three  panels  in  each  face, 
the  main  front  had  a tetrastyle  portico,  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  a pediment.  It  was  recon- 
structed (1893)  by  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  20,000/.  (with  3,000/.  for  furni- 
ture and  fittings)  for  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  after  the  designs  of  the  County  Sur- 
veyor, Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall.  On  the  second 
floor  are  an  octagonal  council  chamber,  36  ft. 
by  36  ft.,  committee,  ante,  reading,  smoking, 
and  cloak  rooms,  with  the  County  Surveyor's 
offices  ; on  the  ground  floor  are  two  courts, 
offices  for  the  executive  staff,  private  rooms, 
&c.  After  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (1834),  Bellamy's  stock  of  wines  was 
removed  into  the  vaults  beneath  the  Sessions 
House,  and  thence  to  Parliament-street.  The 
vaults  had  formed  the  cellars  of  the  (later) 

“ Quaker  ” tavern  in  Thieving-lane.  The  monu- 
ment (Sir  G.  G.  Scott — the  St.  George  and 
Dragon  is  by  J.  Clayton)  erected  in  memory  of 
‘•old  Westminsters ’’  who  fell  in  the  Crimean 
and  Indian  Mutiny  campaigns,  stands  next, 
south-east,  to  the  site  of  the  old  Gate  House, 
pulled  down  in  1760,  and  next,  east,  to  that 
of  the . Cheyney  Gate.  Scott  was  architect 
of  the  block  of  houses,  facing  northwards, . 
between  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  the  end 
of  Victoria-street  [March  4,  1854].  In  fig.  3 
is  given  a sketch  of  part  of  the  east  side  of 
Dean’s  Yard  as  it  appeared  before  1883, 
when  Dr.  Turle's  house  was  pulled  down 
and  other  alterations  made.  For  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  founded  in  1719  in 
Jsmes-street,  competitive  designs  were  made 
by  Sir  Charles  Barry  ; it  was  built  at  a cost  of 
27,500/.  in  1832-3,  by  W.  Inwood,  his  son 
Charles  Frederic  Inwood  (obiit.  1840)  assisting 
him  in  the  work  ; two  clinical  laboratories 
were  added  last  year.  The  Royal  Aquarium, 
by  Mr.  A.  Bedborough  [May  1,  1875,  anc* 
January  22,  1876]  was  opened  on  January  22, 
1876.  'S.  S.  Teulon  designed  the  memorial 
fountain  to  Sir  Thomas  Fovvell  Buxton,  Bart , 
1865  [January  27,  1866J.  On  June  24,  1891, 
was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Church  House, 
built  by  Messrs.  John  Thompson  after  the 
designs  [January  2,  1897]  of  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
field,  who  also  designed  the  case  for  the  organ, 
by  Messrs.  Lewis  & Co.  ; the  second  block,  for 
the  House  of  Laymen,  begun  in  the  autumn 
of  1899,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  West- 
minster Library  in  Great  Smith-street.  The 
total  estimate  amounts  to  about  200,000/. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


The  Grand  Theatre,  Islington.— This  theatre, 
which  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  February  last,  has 
now  been  rebuilt.  Formerly  the  exits  were  all  on 
one  side  of  the  house,  but  now  additional  exits  and 
staircases  have  been  built  on  the  other  side,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  County  Council. 
New  exits  have  also  been  provided  from  the  stage 
and  the  dressing-rooms,  and  that  part  of  the  theatre 
which  is  behind  the  proscenium  has  been  completely 
rebuilt  and  rearranged.  An  asbestos  fireproof  cur- 
tain now  separates  the  stage  from  the  auditorium. 
The  latter  has  been  reconstructed  much  on  the  old 
plan,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  private  boxes  has 
been  removed,  to  allow  of  additional  accommoda- 
tion in  the  amphitheatre  ; and  the  seats  in  the  area 
have  now  been  set  out  in  curves  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  in  straight  lines,  to  give  a better  view  of 
the  stage  from  the  sides.  Hot-water  pipes  have 
been  laid  throughout  the  house,  and  the  electric 
light  has  been  installed  both  behind  the  scenes  and 
in  a part  of  the  auditorium.  The  ceiling  and  the 
walls  have  been  decorated  with  hand-painted  panels 
after  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Frank 
Matcham. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SIR  CHARLES 
BARRY’S  WORKS. 

HHE  first  five  plates  given  with  this  issue 
are  illustrations  of  the  work  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  and  are  all  referred  to 
in  the  article  on  him  on  another  page. 

They  include  an  elevation  of  his  design  for 
concentrating  the  Government  Offices  in  one 
building,  with  block-plans  of  the  building  and 
the  district  as  proposed  to  be  laid  out,  and  a 
sheet  of  sections  and  elevations  of  the  various 
buildings  indicated  in  the  plan  ; both  these  are 
from  original  drawings  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  the  architect’s  grandson.  The 
drawings  of  the  Victoria  Tower  and  the 
Halifax  Town  Hall  were  specially  made  for 
us  by  Mr.  W.  Monk.  Sir  C.  Barry’s  view  of  the 
Ruins  of  Karnac  is  reproduced  from  a pencil 
drawing  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  to  whose  kindness  we  and  our  readers 
are  indebted  for  enabling  us  to  give  this  beau- 
tiful example  of  Barry’s  early  work  as  an  ar- 
chitectural sketcher. 


MILTON  ABBAS.* 

Before  the  victory  of  King  Athelstan 
over  the  Danes  at  the  Battle  of  Brunen- 
burgh,  he  is  said  to  have  had  his  success 
foretold  him  in  a vision  on  the  hill  which 
rises  east  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Milton, 
on  the  spot  where  the  little  Chapel  of  St. 
Catherine  now  stands,  and  to  have  founded 
a monastery  here  in  or  about  937.  The  esta- 
blishment seems  to  have  been  originally  one  of 
secular  canons,  but  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  these  were  expelled  by  King  Edgar 
in  964  and  monks  substituted.  Like  Sherborne, 
Milton  was  a house  of  Benedictines,  and  its 
church  is  a large  and  interesting,  although 
incomplete,  example  of  the  fine  buildings 
characteristic  of  the  order. 

The  extent  of  the  original  building  is  un- 
recorded, but  in  1309  the  buildings  were 
sufficiently  destroyed  by  a fire,  caused  by 
lightning,  to  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church.  According  to  Nicholas  Trivet,  the 
church  was  burned  on  Tuesday,  September  2, 
including  “ the  bell  tower  and  bells,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  and  the  evidences  of  the 
monks.”f  In  15  Edward  II.  a patent  was 
granted  “ pro  constructione  abbatie,”  and  from 
the  architectural  evidence,  building  must  have 
continued^froin  time  to  time  up  to  within  a few 
years  of  the  Dissolution  in  1539,  31  Henry  VIII. 
The  site  and  buildings  were  then  granted  to 
John  Tregonwell,  in  consideration  of  1,000/. 
and  the  forfeiture  of  a pension  of  40/.,  and 
after,  in  later  years,  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Damer  family,  it  came  to  its  present 
owners,  the  Hambros.  The  monastery  was 
pulled  down  with  the  exception  of  the  abbot’s 
hall,  and  the  house  designed  by  Sir  William 
Chambers  about  1771  in  debased  Gothic  of  the 
period.  The  church  underwent  a “ restora- 
tion ” by  Wyatt  in  1789,  and  in  1865  the  whole 
church  was  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

The  planning  and  extent  of  the  church  pre- 
vious to*the  fire  of  1309  is  now  lost,  but  on  the 
south  side  of  the  presbytery— east  of  the  sedilia 
and  east  of  the  stalls — are  two  openings  in  the 
wall,  left  probably  at  the  time  of  Scott’s  resto- 
ration, in  which  are  to  be  seen  remains  of 
enriched  Norman  arches.  The  curious  ar- 
rangement of  the  presbytery  with  alternate 
bays  closed  by  solid  masonry,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  the  earlier  work  having  been 
encased  where  it  was  not  considered  worth 
while  to  remove  it,  and  it  is  quite  possible, 
owing  to  the  great  scale  of  the  church  as  re- 
planned, that  the  present  incomplete  buildings 
occupy  the  site  of  the  entire  length  of  the  earlier 
church.  There  was  a Lady  Chapel  (probably 
of  three  bays,  as  at  Sherborne)  ; a choir  and 
presbytery  of  seven  bays,  with  aisles  and  an 
eastern  ambulatory  ; a large  south  transept ; 
a “ crossing  ” ; and  a north  transept  of  one 
bay.  On  the  “crossing"  rises  a central  tower 
of  similar  character  to  that  at  Sherborne.  The 
various  parts  were  built  in  the  'order  named, 
the  work  having  commenced  probably,  as  was 
usual,  at  the  east  end.  The  size  of  the  north 
transept,  although  one  of  the  latest  parts  of 
the  building,  was  no  doubt  restricted  by 
buildings  already  standing  north  of  it.  The 


* With  this  Abbey  our  series  of  the  Abbeys  of  Great 
Britain  is  concluded.  A list  of  those  abbeys  which  have 
appeared  will  be  found  on  page  xxvii. 
t Hutchins’  “ History  of  Dorset,’  vol.  iv. 
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nave  of  the  church  seems  never  to  have  been 
rebuilt.  The  aisle  walls  exist  for  a few  feet  I 
westward  of  the  crossing,  and  show  the  jamb 
of  windows.  At  the  time  of  the  last  restora- 
tion excavations  were  made  with  the  idea  of 
tracing  the  foundations,  but  nothing  was  dis- 
covered. At  the  Dissolution  the  Lady  Chapel 
was  pulled  down,  and  in  1737  the  chapel  or 
sacristy  (as  it  probably  was)  on  the  north  side 
of  the  presbytery  was  destroyed.  At  the 
time  of  Wyatt's  restoration  (1789)  the  interior  of 
the  church  seems  to  have  been  ruthlessly 
despoiled  of  its  fittings,  and  the  details  of 
interest  recorded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  in 
1781,  quoted  by  Hutchins, were  probably  by  then 
swept  away.  In  the  present  century,  when  the 
church  was  again  restored  by  the  late  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  the  stone  screen  walls  at  the  back 
of  the  choir  stalls,  which  were  solid  up  to  that 
time,  were  pierced  with  arcades,  the  screen 
wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  opposite  the 
sedilia,  being  similarly  treated.  The  encaustic 
paving  tiles  found  in  the  floor  of  the  presbytery 
were  removed  to  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel  on  the 
hill  eastward,  where  they  are  now  to  be  seen, 
and  modern  ones  by  Godwin  put  in  their  place. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end,  we  have  but  the 
site  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  although  a few  years 
ago  the  foundations  were  visible.  Against  the 
east  wall  of  the  presbytery  are  three  arches 
and  vaulting  shafts  of  the  ambulatory,  and  a 
portion  of  the  outer  walls,  with  the  window 
jamb  in  the  north  wall,  remains  in  continuation 
of  the  aisle  walls.  The  details  of  caps  and 
bases  to  the  columns  supporting  the  vaulting 
agree  in  date  with  that  of  the  presbytery,  and 
the  features  of  the  Lady  Chapel  can  therefore 
be  roughly  determined.  The  choir  and 
presbytery,  remarkable  for  their  length,  re- 
main in  a very  perfect  state.  The  Pnlpitum 
is  placed  under  the  eastern  pair  of  “crossing" 
piers,  and  the  choir  stalls  occupy  the  first  two 
bays  eastward  of  it.  The  third  bay  is  a blank 
wall,  showing  in  the  recess  on  the  south  side 
the  remains  of  Norman  work  already  referred 
to.  The  fourth  bay  is  open,  forming  the  upper 


entrance  to  the  choir.  The  fifth  bay  is  solid 
like  the  third,  and  the  sixth  has  the  sedilia  and 
a piscina  on  the  south,  and  a stone  screen, 
similar  to  those  behind  the  choir  stalls,  on  the 
north.  The  seventh  and  last  bay  is  like  the 
third  and  fifth,  and  across  its  centre  is  the 
great  altar  screen  wall,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness, 
and  allowing  a space  of  nearly  4 ft.  behind  it. 
Midway  between  the  west  face  of  the  screen 
and  the  piscina  is  another  opening  in  the  wall 
with  the  remains  of  an  enriched  Norman  arch. 
The  choir  is  one  step  above  the  “crossing,” 
and  six  more  steps  lead  up  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
bays  to  the  altar.  The  vaulting  is  carried  on 
long  vaulting  shafts  mostly  carried  to  the 
ground,  but  corbelled  back  at  the  western 
angles  over  the  stalls  and  over  the  piscina 
near  the  altar.  On  the  north  side  of  the  stone 
screen  in  the  sixth  bay  was  a chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  described  by 
Hutchins  : — “ On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  was 
a small  chapel  between  two  pillars.  On  the 
wooden  work  next  the  aisle,  painted  like  marble,, 
was  this  inscription  lin  black  letter  : — ‘ Benedic 
D’ne  domum  istam,  que  dedicata  est  in  hon. 
....  S’cti  Johannis  Baptiste,  Venientium  in 
loco  isto  exaudi  glorie  sue  S.s.’  ” Behind  the 
sedilia  and  facing  the  south  aisle  is  a semi- 
octagonal  bracket  (see  sketch),  and  in  the  wall 
of  the  next  bay  westward  are  the  remains  of 
a lofty  canopied  niche,  over  which  is  a stone 
about  18  in.  square,  bearing  the  rebus  of  Abbot 
Wm.  Milton — the  initial  W and  a pastoral  staff, 
a mill  on  a tun,  and  the  date  1514.  The  niche  has 
been  elaborately  coloured.  In  the  wall  of  the 
third  bay  (facing  the  aisle)  is  a small  segmental- 
headed recess,  also  bearing  traces  of  colour. 
In  the  fifth  bay  (facing  the  presbytery)  are 
several  rings  and  hooks  still  remaining  in  situ , 
which  were  connected  with  the  Lenten  veil. 
The  stalls,  thirteen  in  number  on  each  side, 
with  six  more  against  the  pulpitum,  are  for  the 
most  part  modern,  although  a good  deal  of  the 
old  work,  was  re-used.  Hutchins  mentions 
the  removal  of  eighteen  old  stalls  to  make  way 
for  pewing  erected  by  Sir  Jacob  Bancks,  and 
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s says  that  “ the  chancel,  anciently  part  of  the 
: choir,  was  separated  from  the  body  by  an  old 
; screen  of  wood,  on  which  was  I.  H.  S.  and  a 
neat  piece  of  ironwork.”  At  the  backs  of  the 
; stalls,  which  flank  the  entrance  under  the 
; pulpitum,  are  two  figures  painted  in  oil  on 
; panel,  that  on  the  north  representing  the 
: founder,  King  Athelstan,  holding  a church  with 
: three  spires,  a monk  kneeling  below,  and  an 
i imperfect  inscription  above  in  black  letter  : 

I Rex.  Atelstan5  huis  loci  f[undator.]  On  the 
: south  side  is  the  figure  of  a queen,  holding 
1 what  appears  to  be  a parrot,  but  probably  in- 
! tended  for  a hawk,  picking  at  the  wing  and 
claw  of  a bird.  A white  glove  is  held  in  the 
right  hand.  The  panels  measure  3 ft.  3 in. 
in  length,  and  1 ft.  SJ  in.  in  breadth,  and 
are  probably  late  thirteenth  century  in  date. 
There  is  another  painted  panel,  now  in  the 
vestry  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
but  of  later  date.  The  pulpitum,  6 ft.  6 in. 
in  width,  has  a central  entrance  and  two  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  loft  over.  There  are  two 
ogee-shaped  openings  on  the  stairs  looking 
eastward,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
on  its  west  face,  is  a small  recess  about  1 ft.  in 
depth.  The  upper  story  projects  about  6 in., 
and  exhibits  many  evidences  of  having  been 
built  up  with  material  from  other  parts  now 
destroyed.  The  upper  part  of  the  western  wall 
is  largely  composed  of  panelled  and  painted 
masonry,  mutilated  and  for  the  most  part 
inverted,  and  on  the  east  side  is  a row  of 
painted  shields,  which  corresponds  with  the 
description  of  work  formerly  in  the  south 
transept  and  now  destroyed.  The  side  screen 
walls  of  the  choir  behind  the  stalls  were,  as 
already  noted,  pierced  with  arcading,  during 
the  restoration  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1865. 
They  are  finished  with  a gabled  coping  some- 
what similar  to  the  side  screens  at  Tintern 
Abbey.  The  sedilia  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar  are  three  in  number.  The  pinnacles  and 
upper  parts  generally  have  a good  deal  of 
modern  work  introduced.  Their  original 
condition  is  shown  in  a plate  of  details  in 
Hutchin’s  “ History  of  Dorset,”  vol.  iv. 

The  aisles  are  a little  over  13  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
are  lighted  throughout  by  three  light  windows. 
The  clearstory  of  the  choir  and  presbytery  has 
three  light  windows  in  the  broad  bays,  and  two 
light  windows  in  the  narrow  bays,  and  high  up 
in  the  east  wall  is  a window  of  seven  lights. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  are  one  or  two 
interesting  monuments,  described  later.  In 
this  aisle  are  three  doorways.  The  one  in  the 
easternmost  bay  is  probably  post-Reformation, 
and  there  is  a corresponding  one  on  the 
south  side  (see  view).  In  the  fourth  bay  is  a 
doorway  opening  outwards,  which  led  into  a 


“ chapel,"  or  more  probably  a sacristy,  25  ft.  in 
length,  and  probably  about  12  ft.  in  breadth. 
This  was  pulled  down  in  1737,  and  the  door- 
way and  the  wall  ribs  on  the  exterior  are  the 
only  visible  evidences  of  it.  In  the  first  bay 
(east  of  the  north  transept)  is  a third  doorway, 
coeval  with  the  rest  of  the  eastern  arm,  which 
appears,  from  the  appearance  of  the  adjacent 
buttress,  to  have  led  into  another  building.  The 
shortness  of  the  north  transept,  with  the  remains 
of  a vaulted  passage  or  slype  on  its  north  side, 
are  clear  evidence  that  the  monastic  buildings 
— in  this  case  the  chapter  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings—always  existed  at  this  point,  and 
the  buttress  projecting  eastward  from  the 
transept  is  obviously  an  addition  of  late  date. 
There  is  also  a record  of  a passage  between  the 
church  and  the  building  west  of  the  “oriel  ” of 
the  abbots’  hall.  This  passage  was  of  later 
date  than  the  doorway,  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  was  another  side-chapel  here,  similar  to 
the  Wykeham  Chapel  at  Sherborne.* 

After  the  choir  and  presbytery,  the  next  in 
order  of  date  is  the  south  transept.  On  the 
exterior  the  difference  may  be  seen  in  the  level 
of  the  string  below  the  window-cills.  The 
window  tracery  throughout  is  of  later  date. 
The  transept  projects  two  bays  clear  of  the 
choir  aisles,  and  is  aisleless.  The  outer  walls 
are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  the  buttresses 
of  great  projection  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
vaulting.  At  the  south-east  angle  is  a staircase 
turret,  finished  with  a pyramidal  cap  with 
crockets  and  finial.  In  the  south  wall  is  a 
large  window  of  seven  lights  filled  with 
recticulated  tracery.  The  glass  is  modern. 
The  lower  tier  of  side  windows  are  of  three 
lights,  those  in  the  upper  tier  being  of  four, 
except  the  window  over  the  aisle,  which  is  of 
two  lights  only.  The  design  of  the  west  face 
of  the  transept  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  east 
(shown  in  the  view),  with  the  exception  of  the 
parapets.  This  on  the  east  and  south  is  original, 
with  ball  flower  ornament ; on  the  west  side, 
however,  it  is  of  pierced  quatrefoils,  the  same 
in  design  as  on  the  choir  aisles,  north  transept, 
and  central  tower. 

In  this  transept  were  formerly  many  points 
of  interest.  Against  the  east  wall  were  the  re- 
mains of  two  altars,  or  chantries,  approached 
by  “an  ascent  of  three  steps,”  “with  two 
cornices  of  unequal  height  over  them,  which 
have  been  finely  carved,  gilt,  and  painted,”  and 
ornamented  with  remains  of  black  letter  in- 
scriptions and  armorial  bearings.  In  the  notes 
taken  by  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  D.D.,  in 
1781,  quoted  by  Hutchins,  he  says,  “ On  the 
east  side  of  the  south  transept  is  the  ruin  of  a 
long,  richly-wrought  canopy,  very  high,  pro- 
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jecting  from  the  wall,  and  .inder  it,  all  oyer  the 

wall,  was  rich  tracery  work,  now  plastered  up  ; 
and  a fragment  at  one  end  remains  of  this 
piece  of  work,  which  was  a chantry  shrine, 
apparently  about  Henry  VII. — perhaps  the 
tomb  of  the  great  benefactor,  William 
Middleton.”* 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  transept  was 
a cross-legged  effigy  in  armour,  and  a shield 
on  the  left  arm,  “ on  which  was  an  obscure 
cross.” + 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  remains  of  an 
altar  are  near  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  transept 
(see  sketch).  In  the  south  wall  is  a piscina  of 
Decorated  date,  and  in  the  angle  the  door- 
way to  the  stair  turret.  About  3 ft.  4 in.  from 
the  south  wall,  and  projecting  about  3 ft.  6 in. 
from  the  east  wall,  are  the  remains  of  a wall 
1 ft.  in  thickness,  panelled  on  its  north  side 
with  a piscina  near  its  west  end.  It  is  of 
Perpendicular  date,  and  is  probably  a part  of 
the  altars  referred  to  above.  The  plattorm  on 
which  the  altars  were  placed  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  transept  floor  covered  with 
modern  tiling.  The  panelled  work  now  form- 
ing part  of  the  pulpitum  was  probably  removed 
from  the  south  transept.  The  cross-leggedi 
effigy  has  disappeared.  There  are  traces  in 
the  plinth  of  the  vaulting  shafts  of  a screen 
which  separated  the  transept  from  the  rest  of 
the  church.  The  two  western  piers  of  the 
crossing,  although  similar  in  section,  have 
different  bases  and  plinth,  and  at  a lower 
level  than  those  of  the  eastern  piers.  The 
walls  which  block  the  western  arch  of  the 
crossing,  and  the  arches  which  would  have 
led  to  the  nave  aisles  are  probably  for  the 
most  part  modern,  although  the  nave  never 
having  been  built,  they  may  well  stand  on  the 
site  of  temporary  walls  of  pre- Reformation 
date.  The  present  west  porch  is  modern. 

The  north  transept  is  entirely  Perpendicular 
and  only  projects  one  bay  beyond  the  aisles. 
There  is  a large  eight-light  transomed  window 
at  the  north  end,  and  long  narrow  three-light 
windows  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Against 
its  north  wall  are  the  remains  of  a vaulted 
slype  of  four  bays,  and  on  the  west  side  are  the 
foundations  of  a large  staircase  turret  which 
was  evidently  connected  with  the  doorway, 
still  visible  in  the  north  face  of  the  western 
buttress.  This  buttress  has  been  repaired  in 
later  times  and  on  its  west  face  are  the  names 
of  churchwardens  and  the  date  1683.  The 
greater  part  of  the  adjacent  buttress  facing 
north  is  probably  of  the  same  date.  The 
whole  points  to  the  probable  existence  of  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  dormitory  on  the  upper 
level  over  the  slype,  chapter-house,  and  other 
buildings,  which  must  have  existed  here. 

A great  deal  of  work  was  apparently  done 
to  the  church  in  the  Perpendicular  period— a 
large  proportion  of  it  doubtless  being  due  to 
William  Middleton,  who  was  Abbot  1481-1525. 
The  north  transept  with  its  parapet  and  those 
of  the  aisles  of  presbytery  and  choir,  the 
parapet  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept, 
and  the  central  tower,  are  all  Perpendicular 
work,  and  the  elaborate  vaulting  of  the  tran- 
septs and  crossing  includes,  on  the  bosses, 
William  Milton’s  initials  and  rebus.  The 
flying  buttresses  of  the  choir  and  presbytery 
appear  to  have  been  added  at  the  same  period, 
and  lastly,  the  great  altar-screen  which  bears 
date  1492.  On  its  west  face  is  the  inscrip- 
tion “ Orate  pro  bono  statu  et  animabus 
domini  Willelmi  Middleton  hui  4 alui  ’ monas- 
terii  abbatis  ac  etiam  magistri  Thomae  Wilken 
hujus  parochiae  vicarii  et  decretorum  cancel- 
larii  qui  hoc  altare  ad  dei  laudem  suis 
honorifice  depinxerunt  sumptibus  anno  in- 
carnationis  domini  nostri  Jhu  Xti  millesimo 
quadringentesimo  nonagenmo  secundo.”  A 
good  deal  of  the  altar-screen  is  modern  and 
probably  of  plaster,  and  the  inscription  is  not 
the  original,  but  copied  from  it.  On  the  space 
behind  the  screen  are  several  fragments,  some 
Norman,  others  belonging  to  the  altar  screen, 
and  preserving  portions  of  the  inscription. 

The  church  must  originally  have  been  rich' 
in  shrines,  relics,  and  monuments.  Athelstan- 
gave  a piece  of  the  cross,  a great  cross  of  gold 
and  silver  with  precious  stones,  the  arm  and 
many  bones  of  St.  Sampson,  the  arm  of  St. 
Branwalader,  and  many  others,  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  church  in  five  gilt  shrines.t 

Possibly  most  of  these  relics  suffered  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  in  1309.  The  south  transept 
would  seem  to  have  had  a shrine  in  it  (see 
ante)  besides  the  cross-legged  effigy,  which 


* Hutchins,  iv.,  404. _ t Ibid,  iv.,  403- 
t Ibid.,  iv.,  403. 
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has  now  disappeared.  The  monuments  exist- 
ing consist  principally  of  grave  slabs.  One  in 
front  of  the  altar  steps  has  the  matrix  of  an 
abbot’s  brass  and  a marginal  inscription  : 

ABBA  : WALTERE  : TE  : FATA  : CITO  : RAPVERE  : 
TE  : RADINGA  : DEDIT  : SED  : MORS  : MALE  : 
nos  : tva  : ledit.  There  was  an  abbot 
Walter  de  Corfe,  1273,  and  another  Walter 
Archer,  1392-1417.  The  slab  more  probably 
commemorates  the  former. 

Further  west,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
bay  of  the  choir,  is  a large  stone,  now  devoid 
of  ornament,  possibly  having  been  reversed  at 
the  restoration.  Two  are  mentioned  by 
Hutchins  in  this  position,  “ in  the  passage 
between  the  chancel  and  choir.”  In  the 
eastern  bay  of  the  north  aisle  is  a brass  to 
a monk : “ Hie  jacet  Johes  Artur  hui  loci 
monachus  cuius  anime  ppicietur  deus.  Amen.” 
Against  the  east  wall  is  the  monument  of  the 
JBancks  family,  and  on  the  south  side  a canopied 
monument  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  a brass  of 
■Sir  John  Tregonwell,  to  whom  the  abbey 
was  given  at  the  Dissolution.  It  bears 
this  inscription  : “ Here  lyeth  buried  Syr 
John  Tregonwell  knight  doctor  of  the 
•Cyvill  Lawes  and  one  of  the  maisters 
of  the  Chauncerie  who  dyed  the  xiii  day  of 
January  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1565  of 
whouse  soule  God  have  mcy.”  Sir  John  is 
represented  in  a tabard  kneeling  at  a priedieu, 
and  at  the  sides  and  above  the  effigy  are  three 
Shields  of  arms.  In  the  north  transept  is  an 
interesting  example  of  an  incised  slab,  with  the 
lower  half  of  the  effigy  of  an  abbot  and  a 
marginal  inscription  : (me)rci  : liset  : le  : 

PARDVN  : ICI  : W.S  : Rl  : PAR:  ICI  : PASSET  : 

pvr  : lealme  : pri The  initials 

W.S.  are  probably  those  of  the  abbot. 
There  were  two  abbots,  Wm.  de  Stokes, 
elected  1222,  and  Walter  de  Sudelynge, 
1292,  to  either  of  whom  this  slab  may  belong, 
it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  Darner 
monument  in  the  north  transept  is  by  Carlini, 
and  the  whole  of  the  transept  is  raised  one 
step,  and  the  pavement  composed  of  marble. 
In  the  south  transept  is  a modern  font,  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  and  the 
upper  part  of  a figure  of  St.  James  said  to  have 
come  from  the  parish  church. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  possessions  of 
the  abbey  church  is  the  “ tabernacle,”  a very 
beautiful  piece  of  Perpendicular  woodwork, 
now  placed  against  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept.  Its  original  use  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  for  holding  the  pyx, 
although  the  interior  bears  evidence  of  its  having 
once  been  used  for  bells.  The  general  design 
is  shown  in  the  sketch.  It  is  in  three  stages, 
the  lowest  square  on  plan,  the  two  upper  ones 
hexagonal,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a spire. 
Two  large  irregular  holes  are  still  to  be 


seen  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  altar 
screen,  which  was  its  probable  position.  In 
1781,  according  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  it 
appears  to  have  been  divided,  part  of  it  being 
in  the  transept,  and  part  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar.  It  has  been  elaborately  coloured, 
chiefly  in  red  and  green,  with  a powdering  of 
roses  in  places. 

There  are  a few  fragments  of  old  glass  in 
the  east  window,  and  some  old  quarries  in  the 
westernmost  window  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir. 

The  present  abbey  house,  built  by  Sir  Wm. 
Chambers,  incorporates  the  Old  Abbot's  Hall, 
apparently  built  by  Abbot  Middleton.  On 
various  parts  of  the  room,  on  the  cornice  and 
screen  chiefly,  are  shields  of  arms,  the  arms  of 
the  Abbey,  and  initials,  rebus,  and  mitre 
of  Abbot  Milton.  On  another  is  the  date  1498. 
A fireplace  has  been  inserted  on  the  south  side, 
otherwise  the  room  remains  in  good  preserva- 
tion. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  James  stood  a little 
distance  south-east  of  the  church,  but  the 
village  and  church  were  rebuilt  outside  the 
park  about  a mile  distant,  and  the  site  alone 
remains. 

A short  distance  east  of  the  church,  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Catherine.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
and  the  main  walls  are  Norman.  Later  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  it,  and  the  west  front 
cruelly  spoiled  by  being  rebuilt  in  attempted 


imitation  of  Norman.  On  the  west  jamb  of 
the  wall  door,  which  is  Norman,  is  a fragment 
of  an  inscription  : — 

INDULGENCIA  : YV  : SCI  : LOCI.  C : : X.DIES.  : 

In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  a number  of 
encaustic  tiles,  removed  here  from  the  abbey 
church.  There  are  a large  number  of 
different  patterns,  some  of  the  best  being 
here  illustrated.  Among  the  armorial  tiles 
are  the  arms  of  Clare,  Bigod,  three  lions 
passant,  a shield  vairc,  another  checqiUe, 
three  swans,  a cross  between  four  lions  ram- 
pant, within  a bordure  engrailed,  the  arms  of 
the  See  of  Exeter  (the  crosskeys  and  sword), 
two  tiles  manufactured  at  Malvern,  one  with  an 
inscription  and  date  1456,  and  the  second  a 
four-tiled  pattern  with  the  arms  of  Clare. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  knights  on  horse- 
back (one  with  a spear,  the  other  with  a 
sword),  a stag  and  hound,  a dog  in  front  of  a 
tree,  two  birds,  a star  with  six  points,  and 
several  examples  with  conventional  and  foliage 
patterns.  There  are  some  border  tiles  with 
embossed  patterns. 

At  Hilton  church,  north-west  of  Milton 
Abbas,  are  several  panel  paintings,  with  saints, 
removed  from  the  abbey  church,  apparently  at 
the  time  of  Wyatt’s  restoration,  and  at  Bing- 
ham’s Melcombe  church  are  several  fragments 
of  glass,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Milton. 

The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  St. 
Michael,  St.  Sampson,  and  St.  Branwalader. 
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The  Smaller  Art  Palace  on  the  Champs-Elystcs , Palis.  Plan. 


The  arms  of  the  Abbey  were  sa,  three 
baskets  with  loaves  of  bread,  or.  The  original 
number  of  monks  is  said  to  have  been  forty, 
but  at  the  Dissolution  the  number  had  decreased 
to  twelve. 

The  materials  used  in  the  abbey  church  vary, 
and  this  variation  is  largely  a guide  as  to  date. 
The  whole  of  the  eastern  area  (choir  and 
presbytery)  is  chiefly  of  Portland  stone,  with  an 
admixture  of  flint  in  the  aisle  walls.  The 
south  transept  is  the  same,  but  with  a good 
deal  of  Ham  stone  introduced.  The  later 
portions  of  the  building  are  almost  entirely  of 
Ham  stone — the  transept,  crossing  (w.  piers), 
and  tower  ; and  also  the  additions  and  altera- 
tions— such  as  parapets  and  pinnacles — made 
to  the  choir  and  presbytery.  The  interior  is 
very  striking  in  this  respect,  the  eastern  piers 
of  the  central  tower  being  of  Portland,  while 
the  western  piers  are  of  Ham,  stone.  Ham 
stone  occurs  certainly  in  the  jambs  of  the  clear- 
story and  aisle  windows,  but  it  may  possibly 
have  been  later  work  inserted. 


NEWGATE  PRISON. 

As  this  remarkable  building  will  shortly,  and 
of  necessity,  disappear — for  it  could  be  used  for 
no  purpose  but  a prison,  in  which  respect  its 
interior  arrangements  are  out  of  date — we  have 
thought  a good  record  of  its  appearance  would 
) be  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Curtis  Green  has 
I produced  a fine  drawing  of  it,  which  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have. 

We  gave  measured  drawings  of  the  building, 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Lacy,  and  some  account  of  its 
history,  in  our  issue  of  December  21,  1895. 
Mr.  Green  wishes  us  to  add  that  he  has  been 
much  assisted  by  Mr.  Lacy’s  drawings  in 
'making  the  present  perspective  view. 


VIEWS  OF  OLD  WESTMINSTER. 

These  views  are  given  in  connexion  with 
the  article  on  “ Old  and  New  Westminster,” 
published  in  this  issue,  and  are  nearly  all  re- 
ferred to  there. 

The  view  of  “ Rural  Millbank,”  as  it  appeared 
at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  is  from  a 
pretty  water-colour  drawing  in  the  Crace 
collection.  That  of  Millbank  Penitentiary  is 
from  an  engraving  made  probably  shortly  after 
the  Penitentiary  was  built.  The  sketch  of  the 
buttress  of  Westminster  Hall,  as  it  appeared 
when  Soane’s  Law  Courts  were  cleared 
away,  was  made  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Drummond  - Milliken.  The  other 
illustrations  are  all  from  lithographs  or  en- 
gravings in  the  Crace  collection.  They 
show  New  Palace  Yard  as  it  existed  early  in 
the  century,  with  the  coach  of  the  period  also  ; 
Labelye’s  old  Westminster  Bridge,  removed  in 
1861  ; the  doorway  of  Old  Bridewell,  as  it 
stood  as  a relic  in  the  middle  of  a garden,  sub- 
sequent to  the  demolition  of  the  prison  ; the 
exterior  of  the  “Painted  Chamber”  where 
once  the  House  of  Lords  met  ; the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  as  they  appeared  before 
the  fortunate  fire  which  cleared  the  way  for 
the  present  noble  structure  ; and  the  cloister 
court  east  of  Westminster  Hall,  as  it  appeared 
after  the  fire.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  buttress 
which  Barry  cut  away  in  carrying  out  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 


THE  PORTAL  OF  THE  NEW  CENTURY. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  entry  on  the  new 
century  might  be  architecturally  symbolised  by 
the  idea  of  a vast  hall  of  Cyclopean  dimensions, 
beyond  which  the  bridge  into  the  future  stretches 
towards  the  sunrise. 

The  sub-title,  “ An  Extempore  Fantasy,”  is  a 
mere  expression  of  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
built  up  extempore  on  the  paper  without  even 
a preliminary  sketch — an  “ essay  in  the  intervals 
of  business,”  and  must  be  taken  as  such. 

H.  H.  S. 


THE  SMALLER  ART  PALACE  ON  THE 
CHAMPS  ELYSEES,  PARIS. 

We  give  two  illustrations,  from  photographs 
specially  taken  for  the  Builder , of  M.  Girault’s 
beautiful  building  on  the  Champs  Elysees, 
known  as  the  “ Petit  Palais,”  so  called  in  con- 
trast with  the  still  larger  palace  opposite, 
though  in  reality  it  is  anything  but  a “ small  ” 
building. 

The  one  view  shows  the  principal  facade 
facing  the  Avenue  to  the  bridge  ; the  other 
shows  the  interior  of  the  semicircular  court, 


perhaps  the  most  charming  portion  of  the 
architecture.  The  plan  appended  illustrates 
the  arrangement  whicli  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  conception  ; the  semicircular  internal 
court  with  the  double  suite  of  galleries  on  a 
semi-hexagon  plan  outside  it,  the  sides  of  which 
form  tangents  to  the  circle. 

The  building  was  described  at  length,  in 
regard  to  its  ornamental  details  and  sculpture, 
in  an  article  on  “ The  Two  Art  Palaces  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,”  in  our  issue  of  June  16,  1900. 


THE  HEART  OF  ROUEN. 

This  drawing,  which  was  sketched  upon  the 
spot  a few  months  back,  is  taken  from  a window 
of  a house  upon  the  quay.  It  represents  the 
most  ancient  part  of  that  remarkably  interest- 
ing city  as  it  is  at  present  (factory  chimneys, 
iron  spire,  and  all).  The  foreground  shows  the 
various  old  streets  vyhich  form  a kind  of  net- 
work of  ancient  houses  and  buildings  between 
the  Halles  and  the  Rue  Grand-pont.  The 
houses  are  interesting  examples  of  timber 
construction  coated  all  over  with  slate  very 
ornamentally  treated.  Viollet  le  Due,  in  his 
“ Dictionnaire,”  gives  examples,  under  the  head- 
ing “ Ardoise,”  of  this  form  of  slate-casing,  so 
common  in  this  part  of  Rouen.  It  is  some- 
what curious  that,  although  these  houses  have 
highly-ornamental  gables,  towers,  and  richly- 
carved  corbels,  no  decoration  of  any  kind  is  to 
be  found  on  the  chimneys,  which  are  perfectly 
plain.  The  streets,  &c.,  shown  in  this  view  are 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  the  Rue  des  Halles,  Rue  de  la 
Savonnerie,  Rue  de  l’Epicerie,  and  the  Rue 
Potard.  Part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Halles 
are  shown  to  the  extreme  left,  but  the  curious 
Renaissance  building  called  “ Haute  Vieille 
Tour  ” is  not  visible  from  this  point  of  view. 
Andrea  Cook,  in  his  charming  “ Story  of 
Rouen,”  points  out  a great  peculiarity  of  this 
part  of  the  city.  The  streets  all  run  up  to  the 
quay  and  not  down  to  it,  and  as  the  Cathedral 
is  on  a hill,  the  whole  district  forms  a valley, 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  must  formerly  have  been 
covered  with  water  and  the  river  banked  up 
at  some  time  ; or  was  there  a second  island 
between  the  original  shore  and  the  lie 
Lacroix  ? This  sinking  of  the  land  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  our  view,  and  throws  into 
prominence  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Maclou, 
whereas  St.  Ouen,  which  is  the  loftiest  church 
of  the  three,  being  below  the  brow  of  the  hill 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Robec,  is  less 
conspicuous.  That  eccentric  little  river  almost 
turns  a right  angle  under  the  Rue  d’Amiens,  and 
flows  at  the  back  of  the  Rue  Damiette,  after 
which  it  disappears.  All  this  part  of  the  city,  when 
seen  from  a height,  looks  a bewildering  maze 
of  lanes  and  houses,  which,  together  with  the 
three  magnificent  churches,  form  a picturesque 
group  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  any- 
where else  in  Europe.  Not  only  is  the  general 
view  so  fine,  but  when  we  examine  it  in  detail 
we  shall  find  such  streets  and  houses  as 


delighted  Prout  and  Coney.  The  Rue  de 
l’Epicerie,  the  Rue  du  Bac,  the  Rue  de  la 
Savonnerie,  the  Rue  Damiette,  and  “ Eau  de 
Robec ’’are  specially  rich  in  old  carved  and. 
slate-fronted  houses.  The  tall  slate-covered 
towers  are  very  singular  features  in  the  Rouen, 
houses.  One  does  not  notice  them  so  much  in. 
passing  along  the  streets,  because  they  are 
generally  in  the  courts  at  the  back  of  the 
houses. 

Alas  ! what  is  to  become  of  all  this  maze  of 
picturesque  but  dangerous  and  insanitary 
dwellings— this  “dream  for  the  artist,”  but 
nightmare  to  the  unfortunate  Town  Council  of 
Rouen  ? The  great  danger  is  fire,  the  less 
“ demolition  ! ” 

When,  however,  that  demolition  takes  place 
we  do  trust  that  it  will  not  be  carried  out  with 
that  total  disregard  of  everything  ancient  which 
characterised  the  construction  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Republique  and  some  other  new  thoroughfares 
in  Rouen  ; and  one  is  glad  to  notice  that  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Crescent,  “ Cour 
des  Comptes  ” (an  eighteenth-century  struc- 
ture), the  old  sixteenth-century  doorway  and 
beautiful  Early  Renaissance  cloister  have  been 
saved,  which  gives  one  a hope  of  better  things 
for  the  future. 

The  last  of  the  old  timber  houses  touching 
the  Cathedral  buildings  is  coming  down  ; it  is 
in  St.  Romain-street,  and  is  interesting.  We 
cannot,  however,  blame  the  Town  Council  for 
removing  these  houses  attached  to  the  churches, 
as  the  danger  from  fire  and  the  insanitary 
conditions  created  by  such  buildings  are  too. 
serious  to  be  neglected,  even  for  the  cause  of 
picturesqueness.  H.  W.  Brewer. 


A RCHITECTURA  L S0C1E TIES. 

The  Architectural  Association  of 
Ireland.  — On  Tuesday,  the  18th  ult.,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  MacCarthy,  City  Architect  of  Dublin, 
delivered  a lecture  entitled,  “ Some  Intentional 
Irregularities  of  Italian  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture.” The  lecture  dealt  in  detail  with  a 
number  of  instances  of  structural  irregularities 
in  Italian  mediaeval  churches.  These  irregu- 
larities were  apparently  first  noted  in  modern 
times  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  an  American  archi- 
tect, who  attached  so  much  importance 
to  his  inquiry  that,  assisted  by  a surveyor 
and  a photographer,  he  entered  on  a 
regular  course  of  inquiry,  the  results  of  which 
he  duly  published.  These  came  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  MacCarthy,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  personally  into  the  matter 
by  a couple  of  visits  to  Italy,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  become  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Goodyear’s  conclusions— namely, 
that  these  so-called  irregularities  are  absolutely 
the  result  of  deliberate  intention,  and  not  due 
to  constructive  unskilfulness.  The  irregulari- 
ties to  which  Mr.  MacCarthy  called  attention 
take  such  forms  as  the  narrowing  of  the  nave 
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towards  the  east — the  inclination  diagonally  of 
the  central  axis  of  the  church — in  some  in- 
stances to  So  great  an  extent  as  8 ft.  by  actual 
measurement  ; and  in  other  instances  a 
perspective  reduction  of  the  lines  of  the 
nave  arcade  by  a continuous  narrowing 
of  the  spans  of  the  several  bays,  and 
curious  to  note  such  reduction  is  seldom 
regular,  but  on  the  contrary  extremely  un- 
sjstematic  to  all  appearance.  P'or  instance,  we 
get  three  or  four  bays  regularly  diminishing  in 
span,  and  then  a wide  bay — wider  than  any 
other,  perhaps.  This  is  often  held  to  prove 
that  the  irregularities  were  not  the  result  of 
deliberate  forethought,  but  rather  of  accident. 
Mr.  MacCarthy  strove  to  show  this  to  be 
further  proof  of  artistic  feeling,  which  dis- 
dained a purely  mechanical  reduction.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  a large  number  of 
diagrams. 


DIARIES,  &c.,  FOR  1901. 

Messrs.  Hudson  & Kearns  (83,  Southwark- 
street,  S.E.)  have  sent  us  specimens  of  their 
architects’  and  builders'  diaries,  and  their 
special  diary  blotting-pads,  all  of  which  we 
can  recommend  for  usefulness  and  neatness. 
The  architect's  diary  is  issued  in  two  sizes, 
numbers  12  and  13,  the  only  difference  appa- 
rently being  that  No.  12  has,  in  the  diary 
proper,  one  page  to  a day,  while  No.  13  has 
two.  They  contain,  in  addition  to  information 
usually  to  be  found  in  a diary,  some  cases  of 
interest  to  the  profession  decided  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice  during  the  past  legal  year  ; a list  of 
Metropolitan  District  Surveyors  and  districts, 
with  official  and  private  addresses  ; regulations 
and  rules  as  to  applications  to  the  London 
County  Council  under  the  London  Building 
Act ; a list  of  some  architectural,  surveying, 
and  engineering  institutions,  with  their 
presidents  and  officers,  &c.  The  builder’s 
diary,  No.  11,  has  two  days  to  a page,  and 
contains  a series  of  useful  tables  for  builders, 
including  a wages  table,  a form  of  ready 
reckoner  for  carrying  out  estimates,  checking 
invoices,  &c.,  and  tables  for  the  valuation  of 
property,  leases,  life  interests,  insurances,  &c. 
Messrs.  Hudson  & Ream's  diaries  need  no 
recommendation  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  used  them  ; they  are  admirably  arranged 
and  printed,  full  of  useful  information,  and 
leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  to  the 
blotting  pads,  No.  8a  and  the  banker's  pad  are 
specially  good  specimens. 

“ Sprague’s  Pocket-Diary  and  Architects’  and 
Surveyors’  Memorandum”  for  1901  is  the 
thirty-second  annual  edition,  by  Messrs. 
Sprague  & Co.,  Limited,  4 and  5,  East 
Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  of  a useful 
and  well-arranged  little  diary.  The  informa- 
tion for  architects,  surveyors,  and  others  is  put 
in  a very  concise  way. 

“ The  Architects’ and  Surveyors'  Diary  for 
1901,”  published  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  Brothers 
.&  Layton,  Limited  (24,  Birchin-lane.  E.C.), 
contains  much  information  useful  to  archi- 
tects, surveyors,  and  others.  Besides  the  usual 
features  of  a diary,  the  work  contains  lists  of 
members  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  the  Surveyors'  Insti- 
tution, Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  other 
bodies,  a digest  of  the  principal  acts  relating 
to  buildings,  &c.  ; conditions  and  contract  on 
taking  building  land  ; general  conditions  Re- 
building contracts  ; professional  practice  and 
charges  of  architects,  &c.  The  work  is  neatly 
bound  and  got  up. 

The  first  year's  issue  of  “ Knowledge  Diary 
and  Scientific  Handbook”  (High  Holborn) 
comes  appropriately  at  the  commencement  of 
the  new  century,  and  gives  promises  of  many 
future  issues.  The  scope  of  the  work  is 
mainly  astronomical,  but  its  usefulness  is  not 
confined  entirely  to  science,  as  some  of  its 
features  will  be  useful  for  workers  in  other 
branches  of  work.  The  diary  includes 
An  Historic  Summary  of  the  Advance  of 
Science  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ; Astronomi- 
cal Notes  <tnd  Tables ; Twelve  Star  Maps 
showing  the  Night  Sky  for  every  Month  in  the 
Year Tables  of  Tides  and  Tidal  Constants  ; 
Original  Descriptive  Articles  on  the  Tides  and 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  ; A Calendar  of  Notable 
Events  ; Photograph  and  Detailed  Description 
of  the  Gigantic  Telescope  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  ; an  essay  on  the  Uses  of 
Knowledge  ; The  Constituents  of  the  Sun  ; 
The  Hundred  Brightest  Stars,  with  a Table  of 
Principal  Observatories  of  the  World  ; List  of 
Principal  Refractors  of  the  World  ; and 
Monthly  Astronomical  Ephemeris.  The  diary 
portion  gives  a page  to  a day.  The  work 


is  very  neatly  got  up,  and  will  cerlainly  p -o\e 
a useful  book  of  reference  as  well  as  a well- 
arranged  diarv. 

‘‘The  City  Diary  for  1901  ” (W.  H.  & L.  Col- 
lingridge,  148,  Aldersgate-street)  is  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  issue  of  a most  useful  work  of 
reference  to  everyone  interested  in  the  local 
government  of  the  City.  A complete  list  of 
members  of  the  Corporation,  with  addresses, 
is  given,  and  particulars  of  the  City  Companies 
are  set  out,  and  other  information  useful  to  City 
people  and  others  is  given.  The  diary  portion 
is  well  arranged,  and  is  interleaved  with  blot- 
ting-paper. 

•‘The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials’  Directory 
for  1901  ” (McCorquodale  & Co.,  Limited,  Car- 
dington-street,  Euston-square)  and  a copy  of  the 
“ Railway  Almanac  ” have  been  sent  us — both 
useful  issues.  The  diary  is  full  of  information 
and  statistics  relating  to  railways. 

“The  Mechanical  World  Pocket  Diary  and 
Year  Book  for  1901  ” (Emmott  & Co.,  Limited, 
New  Bridge-street,  Manchester)  is  the  four- 
teenth year  of  publication  of  a cheap,  neat,  and 
handy  little  diary.  The  diary  portion  is  some- 
what limited,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  being 
taken  up  with  useful  engineering  notes,  rules, 
tables,  and  data. 

“ The  Gloucester  Diary  and  Directors'  Calcu- 
lator for  1901  ” is  the  sixth  year  of  issue  of  a 
work  published  by  the  Gloucester  Railway 
Carriage  and  Waggon  Company,  Limited.  It 
contains  a list  of  stations  and  junctions  attended 
by  the  company’s  waggon  repairers,  with  names 
and  addresses  of  the  repairers. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  & Sons,  Limited,  23,  Old 
Bailey,  E.C.,  have  sent  us  several  of  their  daily 
calendars  — Shakesperian  and  Proverbial  — 
which  are  excellently  got  up  and  suitable  for 
use  in  the  office  or  home.  The  same  firm  also 
send  us  their  monthly  diary — the  diary  consist- 
ing of  twelve  parts,  suitable  for  carrying  in  the 
waistcoat-pocket. 

Messrs.  Jonas  Smith  & Co.,  timber  mer- 
chants, Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.,  also 
send  us  their  daily  calendar,  the  date  on  which 
is  very  clearly  printed  in  red. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 

Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S.,  has  prepared  for  the 
information  of  the  Board  of  Education  a record  of 
the  impressions  which  he  formed  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  that  he  undertook  through  East  Prussia, 
part  of  Poland,  Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  with 
the  special  object  of  observing,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  generally  interested  in  the  development 
of  British  industry  and  commerce,  the  progress  of 
technical  and  commercial  education  in  those  coun- 
tries. Describing  first  the  Berlin  Royal  Technical 
College,  Mr.  Baker  observes  that  the  very  building 
induces  respect  for  industry  and  mechanics.  It  has 
a great  and  stately  facade,  and  a bold  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  its  principal  entrance,  the  great 
building  stretching  away  125  yards  on  either  side  of 
this  entrance,  the  entire  structure  being  250  yards 
long  and  just  100  yards  deep.  There  are  working 
in  this  building  over  3,400  students  and  Hospitanten, 
140  professors,  and  260  assistants.  The  subjects  taught 
here  are  architecture  and  building  engineering — that 
is  divided  into  Tief  and  Hoch  Bau,  the  Tiefbau 
dealing  with  what  one  may  term  ground  engi- 
neering (railways,  bridges,  drainage,  &c.),  and  the 
Hochbau  dealing  with  above-ground  building,  such 
as  houses,  towers,  &c. — machine  engineering  (in- 
cluding electro-technical  work),  shipbuilding  and 
marine  engineering,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and 
general  science  (including  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics).  The  fees  are  arranged  according  to 
the  lectures  attended  and  practical  work  under- 
taken, students  paying  for  lectures  4 marks  (i.c.,43.), 
and  for  an  hour's  practical  work  3 marks,  whilst 
the  free-lance  students  called  Hospitanten  pay 
5 marks  for  lectures  and  4 marks  for  practice.  The 
classes  from  which  the  students  are  drawn  are  very 
varied  ; the  poor  lad  who  has  gained  a scholarship, 
or  stipendium,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  working  by 
the  side  of  an  admiral  who  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment that  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn.  Of  these 
scholarships  for  the  assistance  of  poor  or  clever 
students  the  school  possesses  a very  large  number, 
nearly  a hundred  in  all ; and  many  Prussian 
scholars  who  are  poor  but  able  are  freed  from 
paying  the  school  fees,  and  a goodly  number 
of  the  scholarships  also  carry  with  them  this 
remission  of  the  fees.  It  was  interesting,  Mr. 
Baker  remarks,  in  passing  amidst  the  orderly  maze 
of  class  and  lecture  room,  workshop  and  laboratory, 
and,  above  all,  through  the  model  or  museum 
rooms,  to  note  the  extreme  order  that  prevailed  in 
all  departments.  In  the  great  hall  the  frescoes  are 
illustrative  of  the  building  and  engineering  arts,  the 
two  at  either  end  being  powerful  and  realistic 
studies  by  Ernst  Hildebrandt : one  a painting  of  the 
Greek  builders  at  work  on  the  Acropolis,  the  other 
the  scene  of  the  building  of  a modern  iron  bridge  ; 


the  other  frescoes  are  of  Rome,  Philos,  &c.  The 
next  largest  hall  is  devoted  to  the  reading-room,  and 
this  adjoins  the  great  library,  wherein  are  75,000 
volumes,  from  the  sets  of  folios  of  an  earlier  date 
upon  artistic  or  scientific  subjects  to  the  Transactions 
of  American  scientific  societies  of  to-day.  In  the 
reading-room  are  foreign  papers  in  all  tongues,  and 
thus  the  student  is  in  contact  with  the  art  and 
science  of  the  world.  There  are  twenty  different 
museums  in  the  school.  In  the  Building  Museum 
are  examples  of  all  stones,  with  photos  of  the 
quarries  from  whence  they  are  obtained,  and  of  all 
possible  building  material ; and  in  the  Architectural 
Museum  are  models  of  all  parts  of  buildings 
and  of  the  famous  buildings  of  the  world. 
In  Prussian  Poland  Mr.  Baker  visited  the, 
originally,  Royal  Polish  City  \ of  Posen,  and 
made  a close  kudy  of  the  new  technical  schools 
which  he  found  pleasantly  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  interesting  town.  The  pupils  enter  at  sixteen  ; 
there  are  four  classes,  and  each  class  lasts  for  half 
a year  with  twenty  lessons,  but  as  the  pupil  is  on 
practical  work  during  half  the  year  he  is  twenty 
when  he  has  finished  the  course.  The  fees  are 
80  marks  (4/.)  for  the  half-year  and  20  marks  (1  /.) 
for  materials,  pupils  providing  themselves  with 
instruments,  T-squares,  and  water-colours.  Lodg- 
ings are  arranged  for  the  pupils  at  a fixed  rate  for 
board  and  lodging  of  40  to  60  marks  a month.  A 
certain  number  of  poor  students  are  excused  a part, 
or  even  all  the  fees  ; but  a proof  of  need,  of  intense 
diligence  and  capacity  from  former  schools,  such  as 
the  Volksschulen,  must  accompany  any  appli- 
cation for  such  exemption.  At  the  end  of  each 
half-year  the  pupil  receives  a certificate  of  the 
result  of  his  work,  and  on  his  passing  out  of  the 
first  or  highest  class  an  examination  is  held,  and 
those  who  pass  receive  a diploma  from  the  Royal 
Examination  Committee,  which  is  accepted  by  the 
master  builders  and  architects  as  a proof  of  the 
knowledge  their  code  demands  ; it  also  suffices  for 
certain  Government  situations  in  the  building  de- 
partment and  in  the  Tiefbau  department,  i e.,  posi- 
tions on  the  canals,  railways,  roads,  &c.  The  pro- 
gramme of  work  is,  shortly,  as  follows  : — For  the 
fourth,  or  lowest  class,  German  language  two  hours 
a week,  especial  attention  being  given  to  building 
and  business  work  and  the  important  points  in  con- 
nexion with  post,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  railways. 
Arithmetic  and  algebra  have  respectively  two  and 
four  hours  per  week  ; mensuration  of  plane  figures, 
four  hours  ; natural  philosophy,  two  hours  ; prac- 
tical geometry,  four  hours  ; building  construction, 
introducing  every  type  of  separate  portions  of 
buildings,  and  their  construction  in  stone  and  wood, 
sixteen  hours  per  week ; to  the  elements  of  form, 
proportion,  &c.,  four  hours  ; to  freehand  drawing, 
four  hours.  The  third-class  gives  three  hours  to 
algebra,  four  to  trigonometry  and  stereometry,  two 
to  natural  philosophy,  three  to  the  study  of  building 
material,  four  to  practical  geometry,  four  to 
statics,  land  twelve  to  building  construction  in 
stone  and  wood.  These  latter  twelve  hours  are 
sub-divided  thus — Form  : Joints  and  braces  in  stone, 
wood,  and  iron,  and  study  of  the  columns  of  the 
Renaissance,  simple  facades,  four  hours ; freehand 
drawing,  simple  ornament,  parts  of  buildings  from 
models,  and  practice  in  sketching — four  hours  ; 
building  knowledge  or  architecture,  planning  simple 
buildings  and  studying  the  principal  laws  affecting 
buildings — four  hours.  In  the  second  - class 
two  hours  per  week  are  given  to  natural  philo- 
sophy, especially  the  uses  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  in  connexion  with  the  building  art, 
and  four  hours  to  practical  geometry.  Then  comes 
Festigkeitslehre,  or  the  strength  of  form  and  ma- 
terials, to  which  five  hours  are  given  ; whilst  to 
practical  work — building  construction  that  now  ad- 
vances to  stairways,  foundations  and  their  difficul- 
ties (such  as  piling,  dams,  &c.),  pillars,  joists,  and 
the  interior  work  (such  as  the  carpentry  and  lock- 
smith’s work,  doors,  windows,  and  wall  decorations) 
— to  this,  as  always,  the  most  time  is  given,  viz., 
twelve  hours.  Then  come  architectural  plans  and 
designs  for  simple  town  houses  and  the  essentials  of 
farm  building — five  hours.  In  this  second  class 
also  appears  for  the  first  time  the  Entwerfen,  or  de- 
signing. of  which  so  much  is  made  in  all  these  schools 
in  all  trades.  At  the  start  plans  are  to  be  drawn  of 
simple  buildings ; houses  for  artisans,  or  for  the 
minor  officials,  small  houses  detached  or  connected 
with  others,  village  schoolhouses,  or  the  dwellings 
of  a village  pastor,  the  principal  stress  being  laid  on 
the  details  in  working  out  the  construction,  and 
upon  the  most  suitable  forms  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  class  of  materials  used.  The  pupil  also 
has  to  sketch  out  working  plans  of  the  details  of  the 
sketch.  Eight  hours  a week  are  given  to  this,  and 
two  hours  to  valuations,  quantities,  costs,  &c.  Then 
come  studies  in  form,  sketches,  and  designs  of  bal- 
conies, oriels,  &c.,  gables  in  various  materials — four 
hours  ; measuring  and  levelling — two  hours  ; whilst 
modelling  is  introduced  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  director.  In  this  class  is  likewise  intro- 
duced the  ambulance  or  first-aid  instruction, 
and  twelve  hours  during  the  half  year 
are  given  to  this  very  helpful  knowledge. 
In  the  first  or  highest  class  sometime  is  given  to  a 
repetition  of  the  foregoing  work,  the  work  being 
carried  forward  to  more  elaborate  examples.  Most 
time,  i.e. , fourteen  hours  a week,  is  given  to  designs 
and  plans  of  all  types  of  building  save  the  highest, 
such  as  churches — these  do  not  come  within  the 
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scheme  of  this  grade  of  school.  Cost  and  measure- 
ment and  quantities  are  exactly  dealt  with,  and  two 
hours  a week  are  given  to  the  laws  and  police 
regulations  touching  buildings,  and  one  hour  a week 
to  special  book-keeping  suitable  to  a builder’s  work. 
The  course  for  the  Tiefbau — or,  as  one  may  term  it, 
the  ground-building  course — for  the  first  two  (fourth 
and  third)  classes  is  the  same  as  for  the  Hochbau 
course,  and  then  it  develops  into  the  special  subjects 
required  by  the  pupils  for  their  special  work. 
Special  time  is  given  in  the  second  class  to  dura- 
bility and  resistance  power  of  the  various  materials 
and  various  forms  of  structure,  also  such  subjects 
as  subterranean  buildings,  roads,  wear  and  tear, 
water-dams,  bridges,  railways,  general  drainage 
and  irrigation  works.  Likewise  in  the  first 
class  hydraulics  are  taught  with  special  attention 
to  the  pressure  of  water  in  drains,  canals,  and 
rivers  ; and  eight  hours  are  given  to  what  is  termed 
Wasserbau  (waterworks)  dealing  with  canals, 
sluices,  dams,  the  supply  of  water  to  farms,  drainage 
of  the  same,  &c.  The  thoroughness  of  this  plan,  Mr. 
Baker  suggests,  will  be  at  once  seen,  the  only  doubt 
that  will  occur  to  the  mind  being  : Can  all  this  be 
really  learnt  in  the  four  half-years  ? but  on  going 
over  the  work  actually  in  progress  or  accomplished 
in  the  school,  he  concluded  that  the  work  was  being 
thoroughly  learnt  and  understood.  In  the  first 
class,  for  instance,  were  men  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age  working  upon  roof  construc- 
tion, with  details  of  wind  and  snow  pressure  and 
weight  bearings.  Others  had  a plan  given  them  of 
a certain  type  of  house,  and  then  the  pupil  has  to 
work  out  all  details  and  create  a design.  The 
ground  plan,  floors,  rooms,  facade,  doors,  and  win- 
dows, all  have  to  be  worked  out  to  scale,  and  an 
effective  design  given  for  the  whole  building.  In 
each  class,  according  to  the  grade,  Mr.  Baker  found 
this  thorough  type  of  work  was  going  on— some- 
times drawing  from  models,  at  others  creating 
designs. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  H.  Burman  sends  us  his  No.  5 cata- 
logue of  wooden  moulding  sections,  including 
also  turned  balusters  and  newels.  We  do  not 
care  for  the  newels,  except  No.  21,  which  is 
the  best  (well-designed  newels  are  among  the 
greatest  rarities) ; but  some  of  the  balusters 
are  very  good  and  rather  new  in  form.  The 
sections  of  mouldings,  which  are  numerous 
and  well  varied,  are  given  full  size. 

We  have  received  from  the  Welsbach  Incan- 
descent Gas  Light  Company  a catalogue  of 
burners  and  fittings  for  the  illumination  of 
streets  and  public  places  by  incandescent  gas 
light.  The  catalogue  is  profusely  illustrated, 
and  the  so-called  “ shadowless  ” form  of  lantern 
and  column  is  a marked  improvement  on  some 
of  the  older  forms  of  lantern.  The  great  re- 
ductions which  have  been  made  in  the  prices  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  burners  and  mantles 
must  tend  to  increase  greatly  the  popularity  of 
the  Welsbach  system  of  lighting  if  the  reduc- 
tion in  prices  has  not  been  effected  by  a reduc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  materials  supplied. 

Messrs.  Lockerbie  & Wilkinson  (Birming- 
ham) send  us  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  their 
“ autolite  ” portable  acetylene  industrial  lamp. 
This  lamp  ought  to  prove  useful  for  many 
industrial  applications.  It  gives  a brilliant 
light  of  50  c.-p.  for  eight  hours  with  a charge 
of  one  pound  of  carbide.  It  can  be  extinguished 
and  relit  when  required,  and  contains  no 
mechanism  that  could  get  out  of  order.  The 
makers  claim  that  it  is  cheaper,  simpler,  safer, 
and  cleaner  than  any  oil  lamp. 

Messrs.  Redpath,  Brown,  & Co.  (Edinburgh), 
send  us  their  new  section  book  of  steel  girders, 
stanchions,  and  columns,  calculated  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Alexander  Drew,  M.I.Mech.E. 
Part  I.,  referring  to  girders  of  different  kinds, 
contains  an  introduction  wherein  the  physical 
properties  of  the  material  are  stated,  together 
with  formulas,  by  the  aid  of  which  safe  loads 
may  be  calculated.  In  the  tables  of  safe  dis- 
tributed loads  for  various  types  of  girders, 
clear  indication  is  given  of  the  loads  which  are 
likely  to  produce  greater  deflection  than  is  per- 
missible in  ordinary  buildings.  Some  practical 
notes  and  sketch  suggestions  form  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  section.  Part  II.  treats  of 
columns  in  a generally  similar  manner,  and 
taken  as  a whole  the  book  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a most  useful  addition  to  mercantile 
literature. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Merry  weather 
& Sons  their  catalogue  of  the  Hatfield  ” 
pump,  with  illustrations  showing  its  applica- 
tion to  different  requirements.  The  pump  has 
three  barrels  arranged  radially  round  a direct- 
driven  shaft,  and  in  principle  resembles  an  in- 
version of  the  well-known  “ Brotherhood  ” 
engine. 

Messrs.  John  Blake  (Accrington),  send  us  a 


catalogue  of  Blake's  self-acting  hydraulic  rams, 
in  which  are  wood  cuts  illustrating  some  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  these  rams  are  applicable. 

We  have  received  several  illustrated  circulars 
from  the  Consolidated  Telpherage  Company  of 
New  York  describing  iapid  and  economical 
methods  of  transporting  materials  by  means  of 
what  is  practically  a miniature  overhead 
electric  railway.  They  prove  that  in  many 
cases  great  economies  can  be  effected  by  this 
means,  and  it  seems  particularly  adapted  for 
conveying  agricultural  produce  from  farms  to 
the  nearest  markets  at  cheap  rates.  For  work 
in  quarries,  mines,  blast-furnaces,  factories, 
&c.,  it  might  also  be  useful,  and  those  interested 
in  the  transportation  of  materials  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  telpherage  system. 

The  “ Warrington  ” Bond-iron  Syndicate 
send  an  illustration  and  description  of  their 
yvall-ties,  which  are  formed  from  a length  of 
iron  wire  shaped  into  a double  loop  and  the 
ends  twisted  together  in  the  centre  ; for  cavity 
ties  there  is  a long  twist  bridging  the  cavity, 
the  loops  going  into  the  brickwork.  In  the 
case  of  cavity-walls  this  tie  has  the  advantage 
that  it  presents  only  the  smallest  possible 
surface  in  the  cavity.  The  makers  state  that  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  cutting  or  clipping 
the  bricks,  as  “ it  can  be  bent  to  fit  into  the 
courses,”  but  that  somewhat  injures  its  quality 
as  a tie.  It  has,  however,  a great  deal  to 
recommend  it.  The  ties  are  coated  with  a 
protective  against  oxidation. 

Messrs.  Chubb  & Son  send  us  a pamphlet 
describing  the  almost  sensational  test  of  one  of 
their  safe-doors  by  the  firing  of  a 100  lb. 
“ armour-piercing  ” steel  shell  at  it  at  a range 
of  50  yards.  The  door  was  practically  un- 
injured (as  shown  by  a photograph),  and  the 
shell  smashed  up.  The  material  of  the  door 
was  the  latest  form  of  hardened  “ Harveyed  " 
steel.  There  is  also  an  illustration  of  the 
treasury-door  made  from  this  artillery-tested 
plate.  We  take  the  following  from  the 
pamphlet  : — 

“ The  dcor  has  no  handles,  screw  holes,  key,  nor 
spindle  holes  ; nothing  can  be  taken  off  or  removed 
from  it,  for  there  is  nothing  on  it  to  remove  ; and 
as  there  are  no  holes  nor  the  beginnings  of  any, 
nitroglycerine  or  dynamite  cannot  be  introduced. 
In  this  respect,  viz.,  being  absolutely  solid,  it  is 
believed  to  be  unique  as  a door.  It  presents  a plain 
front  to  the  worst  and  best  of  burglars,  giving  them 
no  point  for  attack.  Steel  that  has  withstood  the 
impact  of  a heavy  steel  projectile  from  a 6-in.  gun 
at  point  blank  range  cannot  be  touched  by  punches, 
drills,  or  chisels.  . . . 

The  first  step  towards  opening  the  door  is  to 
find  a tiny  keyhole  in  the  side  of  the  frame  sur- 
rounding the  door.  Into  this  is  introduced  a very 
small  key,  so  small  that  it  can  be  mounted  in  a 
finger-ring.  This  opens  a little  cupboard  in  which 
is  discovered  the  dial  of  a keyless  combination  lock 
and  the  squared  end  of  a rod  or  spindle,  upon  which 
a loose  crank  handle  can  be  fitted.  By  turning  this 
rod  it  is  possible  eventually  to  undo  the  main  bolts 
of  the  door,  but  at  first  the  rod  goes  round  and 
round  without  doing  anything,  turning  with  equal 
freedom  in  both  directions  : it  is,  in  fact,  out  of 
gear,  and  it  ican  only  be  put  into  gear — thus  esta- 
blishing its  connection  with  the  main  bolts  of  the 
door — after  the  keyles3  combination  lock  has  been 
worked.  This  lock  is  set  to  open  upon  predetermined  ' 
numbers  selected  between  o and  100  by  the  owner, 
and  known  only  to  him.  Even  if  the  knowledge  of 
the  correct  numbers  by  which  to  open  the  lock  leaks 
out,  it  would  be  of  no  practical  value  to  a burglar, 
as  the  sifety  of  the  door  does  not  rest  upon  this  one 
little  lock.  When  the  spindle  connexion  to  the 
bolts  has  been  established  by  means  of  the  internal 
clutch  which  the  keyles3  lock  controls,  the  spindle 
is  free  no  longer  : it  is  geared  up  to  the  boltwork. 

The  fastening  of  the  door  depends  primarily  upon 
twenty  massive  bolts,  and  these  in  turn  are  governed 
by  a quadruple  timelock.  When  this  ‘ timer  ’ is  on 
guard  the  bolts  cannot  be  moved  inwards — that  is 
to  say,  the  door  cannot  be  opened.  But  when  at 
the  predetermined  hour  the  ‘ timer  ’ has  gone  off 
guard,  then,  by  means  of  the  crank  handle  on  the 
spindle  end,  the  bolts  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
bolt-holes. 

There  is  no  handle  by  which  to  pull  the  door 
open,  but  in  the  floor  outside  will  be  seen  the  top  of 
a small  crank  with  a socket  or  hole  into  which  a 
lever  is  put  and  pulled  over.  A simple  but  secure 
arrangement  of  links  and  levers  from  the  crank 
brings  pressure  to  bear  in  an  outward  direction 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  thus  it  is  pushed 
open  from  the  inside.” 

This  door  certainly  seems  to  have  attained 
the  perfection  of  security  as  a safe-door. 

Mr.  T.  Potterton  (Balham)  sends  us  illustra- 
tions of  his  patent  zig-zag  range  boiler  for 
warming  houses  in  connexion  with  domestic 
supply.  This  is  made  in  two  E sections,  which 
tooth  into  each  other,  leaving  sufficient  space 
for  fire-way  between.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 


boiler  is  very  economical  of  fuel  in  proportion 
to  the  work  done.  The  same  sheet  shows  an- 
illustration  of  Potterton's  indicating  safety 
valve  for  boilers.  The  spindles  of  the  valve 
are  made  of  strong  brass  tube  instead  of  a solid’ 
rod,  so  arranged  that  water  can  be  drawn 
through  it  from  the  seating  of  the  valve.  If 
this  can  be  done  it  proves  that  the  valve  is  free 
from  incrustation,  otherwise  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spindle  would  be  stopped  and 
no  water  could  be  drawn.  Both  spring  ancS 
dead-weight  valves  are  shown  ; but  the  latter 
are  far  preferable  ; a spring  alters  with  use,  a 
weight  does  not. 

Messrs.  Shanks  & Co.  (Barrhead)  send  an. 
illustration  of  a bath  with  Pirie's  patent  swivel 
tap  for  drawing-off  water.  This  is  a convenient 
arrangement  by  which  the  tap  nearest  the  out- 
side of  the  bath  is  made  with  a turning  bib  or 
nozzle,  so  as  to  discharge  either  into  the  bath- 
or  into  a pail  or  other  vessel  placed  outside  the 
bath.  The  arrangement  is  patented  by  an 
architect,  Mr.  Pirie,  of  Aberdeen. 

Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.,  Limited,  send  us 
their  newly-arranged  catalogue  of  lifts  and 
hoisting  machinery.  A noteworthy  feature  of' 
this  book  is  that  exact  dimensions  and  other- 
useful  figures  are  given  relative  to  the 
appliances  described. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund  : Archaeological. 
Report,  1S99-1900.  Edited  by  F.  LI.  Griffith,  M.A. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.) 

The  Apartments  of  the  House  By  Joseph 
Crouch  and  Edmund  Butler,  architects.  (The 
Unicorn  Press.) 

London  County  Council  : The  Housing- 
Question  in  London.  Report  Prepared  by  the 
Clerk  to  the  L.C.C.  (P.  S.  King  & Son.) 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ROOFS  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

SIR,— With  reference  to  Mr.  Walmisley’s  papesr 
read  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Mann’s  communication  in  your  issue  of  December  15,. 
we  are  constrained  to  admit,  although  we  are  large 
manufacturers  of  corrugated  iron,  that  as  a roof 
covering  it  cannot  compare  in  appearance  witE 
thatch  or  with  tiling. 

Its  durability,  however,  in  the  pure  atmosphere  o 5 
the  country,  is  undoubted  ; and  while  farmers  and- 
landowners  are  bound  to  study  the  utmost  economy,, 
we  suppose  corrugated  iron  will  still  form  a not  un- 
important feature  as  a covering  material. 

We  did,  however,  some  time  ago,  having  in  vievr 
its  plain  appearance  with  the  ordinary  corrugations, 
introduce  a section  which  we  named  our  " Cana- 
dian’’ pattern.  It  is  quite  as  rigid  as  the  ordinary 
corrugations  and  as  easily  fixed,  is  no  more  costly,, 
and  many  of  our  friends  have  preferred  this  pattern, 
to  the  common  section.  We  enclose  you  a sketch 
of  it.  Fredk.  Braby  & Co.,  Ltd. 

***  The  roofing  which  our  correspondents- 
describe  is  made  in  this  section 


and  would  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a lead) 
roof  with  rolls.  We  quite  agree  that  it  is  prefer- 
able in  appearance  to  the  ordinary  corrugated  iron* 
—ED. 


THE  BELFAST  PRESBYTERIAN. 

ASSEMBLY  HALL  COMPETITION. 

In  reference  to  this  competition,  which 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  has  addressed  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Assembly  at  Belfast : — 

“9,  Conduit-street,  London,  W., 

December  20,  1900^ 

Presbyterian  Assembly  Hall,  Belfast. 

DEAR  Sir,— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 
competition  for  the  proposed  new  Presby- 
terian Assembly  Hall,  Belfast,  and  have  care- 
fully considered  the  whole  question.  In  view 
of  the  unsatisfactory  termination  of  this  com- 
petition, and  especially  in  view  of  the  appoint- 
ment as  architect  for  this  building  of  the  firm 
responsible  for  the  original  objectionable  con- 
ditions, the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the 
only  proper  course  to  have  been  adopted  was 
either  to  have  appointed  Mr.  Rupert  Savage  as. 
architect  in  conjunction  with  a consulting  archi,- 
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tect,  as  suggested  by  himself,  or  to  have  inaugurated 
a new  competition  with  conditions  drawn  up  by  an 
•experienced  assessor. 

My  Council  hope  that  the  Assembly’s  Committee 
may  yet  see  their  way  to  adopt  one  of  these  courses. 
— Yours  faithfully,  W.  J.  LOCKE,  Secretary.” 


Ube  Student's  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
1. — Introductory. 

O many  books  have  been  written  on  the 
sanitation  of  buildings,  that  the  student 
may  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a series  of  articles  on  sanitary 
fittings  and  plumbing.  This  view  might,  per- 
haps, be  correct  if  sanitation  were  an  unpro- 
gressive science,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a century  sanitary 
science  has  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
it  is  still  progressing.  The  books  of  twenty  years 
ago  are  now  practically  useless,  and  probably 
twenty  years  hence  the  books  of  to-day  will 
also  have  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
•forgotten  lore,  or  will  have  been  edited  and 
revised  till  they  are  scarcely  recognisable. 
Every  year  our  knowledge  becomes  more 
exact  and  more  complete,  and  every  year  new 
fittings  are  invented  and  old  fittings  improved, 
so  that  all  architects  must  be  students  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  practice,  or  must  be  content 
to  be  dubbed  “ old  fogeys  ” and  to  be  pointed 
•at  as  being  behind  the  times. 

The  wonderful  increase  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  causation  of  many  diseases  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  recent  years,  and 
although  very  much  indeed  has  yet  to  be 
learnt,  sufficient  is  known  to  admit  of  practical 
application  with  beneficial  results.  The  germ 
'theory  of  disease  is  no  longer  regarded  merely 
as  a plausible  hypothesis,  but  is  accepted  as  a 
fact  which  is  becoming  every  day  more  signi- 
ficant. “ Find  the  microbe  ’’  is  the  key  to  as 
many  enigmas  as  “ Cherchcz  la  femme.” 

The  important  effect  which  this  one  fact 
must  have  on  practical  sanitation  has  scarcely 
yet  been  sufficiently  recognised.  The  aim  of 
sanitary  science  must  be  to  remove  from 
'buildings  and  their  appurtenances  all  con- 
ditions which  can  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  distribution  of  pathogenic  organisms, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide  those 
conditions  under  which  such  organisms  can- 
not exist.  This  is  a difficult  problem, 
and  cannot  be  solved  until  the  life-history  of 
every  disease  - producing  organism  has  been 
thoroughly  studied.  Something  in  this  direc- 
tion has  already  been  accomplished,  but  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  gained  shows 
•clearly  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  will 
■not  be  easy.  Dr.  Sidney  Martin’s  experiments 
with  the  typhoid  bacillus  show  that  this  soon 
dies  in  “virgin  ” soils,  whether  these  are  sandy 
or  peaty,  but  that  it  rapidly  multiplies  in  moist 
sterilised  samples  of  soils  from  gardens  and 
other  cultivated  places,  and  retains  its  viability 
and  vegetative  properties  for  months  and  per- 
haps years.  Moist  sterilised  soil  which  had 
•been  impregnated  with  the  typhoid  bacillus 
was  found  to  contain  the  bacillus  at  the  end  of 
456  days.  The  soil  was  then  naturally  dried 
for  forty-nine  days  till  it  “ could  be  readily 
powdered  into  a fine  dust;”  the  bacillus  was 
still  there.  Other  experiments  showed  that  the 
bacillus  spread  through  the  soil  in  different 
•directions. 

Experiments  with  sterilised  soils  are,  how- 
ever, of  little  practical  use.  It  is  more 
important  to  know  how  long  the  typhoid 
bacillus  can  survive  in  soils  containing  other 
bacteria.  No  definite  statement  on  this  point 
can  yet  be  made,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
•that,  while  in  many  cases  the  typhoid  bacillus 
may  be  overcome  by  the  other  bacteria  in  the 
general  struggle  for  existence,  in  some  cases 
it  will  live  and  retain  its  dangerous  properties 
for  months.  In  a recent  report  on  “Enteric 
Fever  in  the  City  of  Chichester,”  Dr.  Theodore 
Thomson  and  Col.  J.  T.  Marsh,  R.E.,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  probable  cause  of 
the  repeated  recurrence  of  enteric  (lypnoid) 
fever  in  this  city  is  the  foul  condition  of  the 
soil,  due  to  the  “ leaky  cesspools  and  cesspit- 
privies,  which,  until  some  three  years  ago,* 
formed  the  sole  methods  of  disposal  of  all  its 
excrementitious  matters.” 

The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  these  and  other 
investigations  are  that  some  pathogenic  organ- 
isms are  not  by  any  means  so  short-lived  as  is 

* This  was  written  in  1899. 


commonly  supposed,  that  they  may  spread 
rapidly  under  suitable  conditions,  and  that  they 
may  exist  for  a considerable  time  even  in  dust 
so  dry  as  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The 
degree  of  temperature  at  which  most  rapid 
growth  occurs  differs,  but  most  bacteria  develop 
at  the  temperatures  which  are  ordinarily  main- 
tained in  inhabited  buildings,  while  some 
(among  which  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  unfortu- 
nately found)  can,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Newman, 
“ withstand  freezing  for  weeks.” 

Moisture  almost  invariably  favours  the 
growth  of  bacteria,  but  some  species  can  exist 
for  a lengthened  period  in  a dry  medium.  Sun- 
light, on  the  other  hand,  retards  the  growth  of 
bacteria,  and  is  often  positively  fatal  to  them, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

The  practical  application  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  medical  experts  is  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  sanitarian,  whether  he  be 
architect  or  engineer,  and  in  attempting  to 
solve  this  problem,  the  importance  of  sunlight 
and  fresh  air  must  not  for  a moment  be  for- 
gotten. These  are  the  natural  germicidal 
agents  which  he  must  endeavour  to  utilise  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  also  essential  that 
rooms  containing  sanitary  fittings  should  be  so 
constructed  and  arranged  that  they  can  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  with  the  least  possible 
trouble.  Accumulations  of  dirt  or  dust  in  dark, 
unventilated  rooms  generally  constitute  suitable 
soils  for  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

But  however  satisfactory  the  rooms  contain- 
ing sanitary  fittings  may  be,  great  danger  will 
exist  if  the  fittings  themselves  are  not  of  a suit- 
able character,  and  if  the  plumber's  work  in 
connexion  with  them  is  not  properly  executed. 
Untold  harm  has  resulted  from  the  fixing  of 
water-closets  and  other  fittings  of  faulty  design 
by  unskilled  workmen  under  more  cr  less 
ignorant  supervisors.  The  harm  has  not 
always  been  confined  to  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  containing  the  fittings,  but  has  often 
spread  throughout  the  community.  Many 
towns  to-day  are  paying  the  penalty  for 
previous  misdeeds. 

Even  some  of  our  health  resorts  have  shown 
an  almost  criminal  disregard  of  sanitary  re- 
quirements. Two  examples  will  suffice  lor  our 
purpose.  In  his  report  (dated  January  30, 
1900)  on  “Epidemic  Enteric  Fever  in  the 
Borough  of  Falmouth  ” Dr.  G.  S.  Buchanan 
writes  : — “ Excrement  disposal  is  almost  every- 
where effected  by  water-closets.  Most  of  these 
closets  are  provided  with  flushing-boxes  or 
Hush-tanks,  but  some  200  are  without  flushing 
apparatus.  The  latter  ‘ hand-flushed  ’ closets 

are  apt  to  become  exceedingly  foul At 

the  date  of  my  visit  the  occupants  of  a few  of 
the  larger  private  dwellings  in  Falmouth  were 
having  their  house-drains  exposed  for  examina- 
tion. In  each  instance  where  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  these  house-drains  they  were 
seriously  defective  ; thus,  joints  of  pipe-drains 
were  leaky  ....  soil-pipes  were  inside  the 
house  and  unventilated,  sink  waste-pipes  led 

directly  to  the  house-drains ” In  a later 

paragraph  he  says  : — “ Soil-pipes  are  habitually 
unventilated'  ....  Much  of  the  recent 
plumber's  work  which  I saw  also  seemed  un- 
satisfactory.” 

In  March,  1899,  Dr.  Buchanan,  after  a serious 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
wrote  : — “ House-drains  are  rarely  trapped  from 
the  sewer,  and  frequently  they  are  ventilated 
only  by  means  of  rain-water  pipes  which  open 
just  below  the  eaves.  Often,  I was  informed, 
waste-pipes  opening  within  the  dwelling  are 
connected  directly  with  the  house-drain. 
....  Within  the  smaller  dwellings  com- 
monly the  only  drain  is  a sink-pipe,  which 
discharges  its  contents  outside  the  building 
over  a bell-trap.  These  bell-traps  are  usually 

defective In  houses  of  better  class 

are  occasionally  found  water-closets  provided 
with  objectionable  D-traps,  and  soil-pipes  of 
water-closets  often  are  unventilated.  As  a 
rule  in  smaller  house  property  each  dwelling 
has  belonging  to  it  a water-closet  placed  out- 
side the  building.  A majority  of  these  water- 
clouts  are  without  apparatus  for  flushing  ; 
being  of  the  ‘hopper'  type,  and  getting 
merely  an  occasional  ‘ flush  ’ from  a water- 
can,  they  often  become  filthy.  In  one  row  of 
houses  I found  closets  of  this  sort  built  in  the 
basement  of  the  house,  opening  into  the 
kitchen.” 

These  instances  serve  also  to  show  that, 
however  much  knowledge  of  sanitary  fittings 


v In  the  next  paragraph  Dr.  Buchanan  modifies  this 
j statement  by  saying  that  “ new  s:it-pipes  have  in  most 
I instances  been  provided  with  ventilating  shafts.”  The 
' italics  are  ours. 


and  plumbing  there  may  be  in  the  country, 
the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  has 
been,  and  still  is,  far  from  adequate.  Every 
architect,  who  has  to  carry  out  alterations  of 
houses,  meets  many  instances  of  glaring  defects 
even  in  buildings  which  have  been  erected  in 
recent  years.  These  defects  are  often  due  to 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  but  in  many  cases 
the  blame  must  rest  on  the  owner  of  the 
houses,  for  having  demanded  cheapness  (how- 
ever nasty)  instead  of  efficiency.  The  archi- 
tect unfortunately  has  to  deal  with  many  clients 
of  this  nature,  and  is  often  thwarted  in  his 
endeavours  to  do  good  work,  even  though  he 
points  out  that  cheapness  in  first  cost  almost 
inevitably  entails  excessive  expenditure  in 
repairs  and  alterations,  and  perhaps  in  doctors’ 
bills. 

Statistics  as  to  the  incidence  of  disease  in 
houses  provided  with  water-closets  and  in 
houses  with  pail-closets  or  privies  are  some- 
what misleading,  but  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  water-closets  appear  to  be  in  many 
cases  even  more  dangerous  than  the  con- 
servancy systems.  Thus,  at  Gainsborough, 
according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Darra  Mair, 
twenty-five  of  the  houses  invaded  by  fever 
during  twenty  months  of  1897-8  were  provided 
with  privies,  five  houses  invaded  were  pro- 
vided with  pail-closets,  and  sixteen  with  water- 
closets.  As  there  were  2,455  houses  with 
privies  (either  separately  or  in  common),  305 
with  pail-closets,  and  1,300  with  water-closets, 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  houses  with  privies 1 in  98 

•„  „ pail-closets...  1 „ 61 

,,  „ water-closets  I „ 81 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  “ in  some  of 

the  latter  houses  gross  sanitary  defects  had 
been  discovered  in  connexion  with  the  water- 
closets  or  the  drains.” 

The  following  words  by.  Dr.  Farr,  the 
eminent  statistician,  are  worth  careful  con- 
sideration : — “ Almost  coincidently  with  the 
first  appearance  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  with 
the  striking  increase  of  diarrhcea  in  England, 
was  the  introduction  into  general  use  of  the 
water-closet  system,  which  had  the  advantage 
of  carrying  night-soil  out  of  the  houses,  but  the 
incidental  and  not  necessary  disadvantage  of 
discharging  it  into  the  rivers  from  which  the 
water-supply  was  drawn."  In  London  the 
mortality  per  1,000  from  diarrhcea  was  ’215  in 
1838,  '201  in  1839,  and  '23s  in  1840  and  1841,  an 
average  of '223.  In  1849  connexion  of  drains 
with  sewers  was  compulsory,  and  the  death- 
rate  from  diarrhoea  became  1705  in  1849, 
•813  in  1850,  1085  in  1851,  and  '983  in  1852,  an 
average  of  IT46,  or  five  times  the  death-rate 
from  1838  to  1841.  The  average  for  the 
decade  1871-80  was,  according  to  Dr.  Ogle, 
•940  per  1,000,  or  very  little  better  than  the  rate 
for  1849  to  1852,  and  more  than  four  times  the 
rate  for  1838-41.  The  number  of  deaths  from 
diarrhcea  in  London  for  the  ten  years  from 
1871  to  1880  was  33,168.  If  the  death-rate  of 
1838-41  had  been  maintained  during  this 
period,  the  number  of  deaths  would  have  been 
only  7,868.  In  other  words,  25,300  lives 
appear  to  have  been  lost  in  London  in  1871-80 
from  one  class  of  disease  alone,  chiefly  through 
mistaken  “sanitation." 

It  follows  from  these  premises  that  so-called 
sanitary  fittings  and  plumbing  are  dangerous 
unless  they  are  not  only  satisiactory  in  them- 
selves, but  are  also  connected  with  drains  and 
sewers  which  are  equally  well  designed  and 
constructed.  Everything  must  be  so  arranged 
that  pollution  of  air,  soil,  and  water-supply  is 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  It  is 
false  economy  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  sanitary 
work  below  a certain  limit.  Sanitary  fittings 
ought  always  to  be  of  good  quality  and  pro- 
perly fitted.  If  little  money  can  be  afforded, 
the  number  of  the  fittings  must  be  reduced,  as 
it  is  better  to  have  one  good  water-closet  than 
(say)  two  bad  water-closets,  or  a bad  water- 
closet  and  a bad  slop-closet.  Economy  can 
also  be  effected  by  grouping  the  sanitary  fittings 
together,  and  so  reducing  the  length  of  the 
drains  and  the  number  of  ventilating  pipes, 
but  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  next  article. 


A Memorial  to  the  Late  Sir  Richard  Tate. — 
It  is  stated  that  Lady  Tate,  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Tate,  Bart.,  has  undertaken  to  defray  the 
cost  of  erecting  a new  chancel  at  the  Independent 
Church,  Brixton,  as  a memorial  to  the  donor  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at  Millbank.  The 
church  is  being'  enlarged  after  the  designs  of  Mr. 
P.  Morley  Horder. 
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OBITUARY. 

Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  — On  Sunday  last  Dr. 
William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Hon.M.Inst.C.E ., 
Mus.  Doc.,  died  at  9,  Stanhope-place,  Hyde  Park, 
W.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Although  compara- 
tively little  known  to  the  rising  generation,  the 
career  of  Dr.  Pole  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  left 
youth  behind  them  as  that  of  an  accomplished  and 
versatile  genius,  who  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  century  which  has  recently  drawn  to  a close. 
Born  on  April  22,  1814,  in  Birmingham,  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  C.  Clapper,  an  engineer  in  that  city. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  time  he  was  concerned  for 
three  years  in  the  construction  of  gasworks  plant, 
and  for  four  years  in  the  warming  and  ventilation  of 
buildings  under  the  late  Mr.  Sylvester,  who  may  be 
remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the  hot-air  stove 
which  bears  his  name.  In  the  year  1840  he  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  for  at  that  time  the  class  of  Associate 
Members  did  not  exist,  and  four  years  later  he 
received  from  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in 
Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.  Returning  to  England 
in  1S47,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  mechanical 
branch  of  his  profession,  holding  responsible  posi- 
tions as  resident  engineer  under  Mr.  Simpson  and 
Mr.  Randall,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  theprovision 
of  plant  and  stock  for  Indian  Railway  undertakings. 
On  February  12, 1856, he  was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  S.  Rastrick.  and  elected  a member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; and  in  1859  he 
became  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London — a position  he  held  until  the 
year  1867.  During  the  same  period  he  also  acted 
as  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Engineers  Establishment, 
Chatham.  These  appointments  no  doubt  served  as 
stepping  stones  to  still  more  important  scientific 
work  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
for  which  Dr.  Pole  was  eminently  qualified 
both  by  his  practical  experience  and  by  his 
intellectual  attainments.  From  1861  to  1864 
he  was  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Armour 
Plates  ; from  1863  to  1S65  he  served  as  one  of  the 
Committee  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Whitworth 
and  Armstrong  guns.  He  next  acted  as  secretary 
to  different  Government  Commissions  ; from  1865- 
1867  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  railways ; from 
1867-1869  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water 
Supply  ; from  18S2-1S84  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Pollution  of  the  Thames  ; and  in  1885  to  a 
Committee  on  the  South  Kensington  Museums.  In 
connexion  with  the  work  following  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Water  Commission,  he  took  an  active 
part,  especially  with  regard  to  the  constant  service 
system.  In  1S70  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  one  of  the  Gas  Referees 
for  the  Metropolis,  and  this  position  was 
held  until  the  year  1S99.  At  the  request 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Dr.  Pole 
undertook  the  work  of  arranging  a mass  of 
information  gathered  with  relation  to  the  systems 
of  engineering  education  adopted  by  different 
countries.  The  result  was  an  octavo  volume, 
published  in  1870,  and  bearing  the  title,  “ The 
Status  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Foreign  Countries.”  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  in  1871,  and  in  the 
same  year  his  services  were  engaged  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  for  which  he  acted  as  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Imperial  railway  system, 
receiving  on  his  retirement  in  1SS3  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  He  was  elected  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1S85,  as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Charles  Manby, 
F.G.S.,  and  on  giving  up  this  office  in  1896 
he  was  proposed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Wolfe 
Barry,  and  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Institution.  Besides  contributing  various  papers  to 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Dr.  Pole  was  the 
author  of  many  works  on  scientific  subjects. 
Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned,  “ A Treatise  on 
the  Cornish  Pumping  Engine,”  1S44  ; “ Iron  as  a 
Material  of  Construction,”  1872;  “ The  Life  of  Sir 
William  Fairburn,”  1877;  ‘‘The  Life  of  Sir 
William  Siemens,”  1888.  He  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1861,  and  held  office  as 
Vice-President  in  1876  and  1889.  As  may  be  supposed 
from  his  doctor's  degree,  he  was  a learned  and 
accomplished  musician  and  musical  critic,  though 
he  did  not  produce  much  as  a musical  composer. 
Dr.  Pole  was  also  an  authority  on  whist,  of 
world-wide  acceplation  ; indeed,  we  have  met 
■people  who  knew  him  only  as  a celebrated  whist 
player,  without  being  aware  of  his  other  and  more 
serious  accomplishments.  Dr.  Pole  had  also  a 
special  knowledge  of  precious  stones,  and  contri- 
buted a learned  article  on  the  subject  to  a well- 
known  review  some  time  since.  That  one  man 
■should  have  been  acquainted  with  so  many  different 
subjects,  not  superficially  but  thoroughly  and  scien- 
tifically, shows  the  possession  of  mental  powers  of 
a very  unusual  order. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  on  December  26,  at  Fir  Cottage,  Weybridge. 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  of  Mr.  Henry  Cowell  Boyes, 
of  No.  6,  Grocers’  Hall-court,  and  Ormond  House, 
Great  Trinity-lane.  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Mr.  Boyes  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1874, and  a Fellow 
in  1882.  He  was  a past- President  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a 


member  in  1865,  and  in  1SS8  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution.  He 
took  a warm  interest  in  all  matters  re 
lating  to  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  Crown 
and  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  London  Rifle 
Brigade  was  recipient  of  the  Volunteer  Decoration 
medal.  Mr.  Boyes  was  architect  and  surveyor  to 
the  Grocers’  Company.  In  that  capacity  he  super- 
intended the  reconstruction  (by  Messrs.  Cubitt  & 
Co.)  and  decoration  of  that  company's  hall,  of  which 
we  published  a view  of  the  interior  on  July  15,  1893, 
together  with  new  reception-rooms  and  some  other 
apartments  on  the  garden  ground.  The  hall,  which 
now  measures  96  ft.  by  42  ft.,  had  been  rebuilt  in 
1798-1802  by  Thomas  Leverton,  and  was  altered  in 
1S28  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  who  built  the  front  towards 
Princes-street,  and  rebuilt  the  clerk’s  official  resi- 
dence. Mr.  Boyes  also  carried  out  some  extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  of  the  buildings  of  the 
company’s  grammar  school  at  Oundle,  Northamp- 
tonshire, founded  in  1556.  Of  other  architectural 
works  by  him  which  have  been  illustrated  in  our 
columns  we  may  mention  the  house,  Ridge 
mead,  at  Englefield  Green,  near  Egham,  for  Mr. 
A.  de  M.  Mocatta  (April  10,  1SS6*)  ; premises 
for  Messrs.  Seeley  & Co.  in  Essex-street,  Strand, 
W.C.  (May  16,  1885) ; and,  in  or  about  1895,  the  re- 
building of  No.  49,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  (December 
30,  1899).  Mr.  Boyes  also  made  the  plans  and 
designs  for  the  new  buildings  erected  in  1891- 
ata  total  cost  of  upwards  of  25,000/.,  by  Messrs. 
Cubitt  & Co.  upon  the  site  of  Dimsdale,  Fowler, 
& Co.’s  former  premises,  No.  50,  Cornhill  for  the 
banking  firm  of  Messrs.  Prescott,  Dimsdale,  Tug- 
well,  Cave,  & Co.,  and,  in  1892,  the  premises  in 
Great  Trinity-lane,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray. 
Mr.  Boyes  was  known  to  many  men  outside  the 
profession  in  connexion  with  a small  debating  so- 
ciety called  the  “ Casual  Club,”  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  Hon.  Secretary,  and  in  which  he 
took  great  interest.  Mr.  Boyes  was,  from  his  genial 
and  open  character  and  manners,  a general  favourite 
with  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  emphatically  a 
man  with  many  friends,  all  of  whom  will  regret 
his  comparatively  early  death. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis. — The  death  of  Mr.  lE.  M 
Wimperis,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  which  took  place  on 
Christmas-day  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  is  a serious 
loss  to  English  art.  Almost  self-taught  as  a water- 
colour artist,  he  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
powerful  modern  painters  of  the  school  of  David 
Cox — the  grand  old  water-colour  school  of  broad 
treatment  in  the  method  best  suited  to  the  finest 
capabilities  of  the  art.  His  landscapes,  always 
among  the  best  things  in  any  exhibition 
in  which  they  were  found,  had  a certain 
sameness  in  subject  ; a wide  heath  and  a great 
expanse  of  skv  were  subjects  he  never  tired  of ; and 
yet  they  could  not  be  called  repetitions,  nor  could 
he  be  accused  of  mannerism  ; each  work  had  its 
own  individuality.  He  subsequently  carried  the 
same  style  into  larger  landscapes  in  oil,  in  which  he 
was  equally  successful  and  powerful,  though  the 
style  perhaps  rather  suggested  a copy  of  a water- 
colour in  oil.  He  was  a true  artist,  whose  works 
will  be  much  missed  on  the  walls  of  future  exhibi- 
tions. We  hope  the  Institute  of  Water-colours  will 
give  a collective  representation  of  them. 


GEXERAL  BUILD1XG  NEWS. 

Catholic  Church,  Eastbourne. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Eastbourne  was  laid  on  the  nth  ult.  The  building 
is  being  erected  at  the  corner  of  Grange-road  and 
the  Meads-road  opposite  the  Town  Hall.  The  plan 
comprises  a wide  nave  with  narrow  aisles,  chancel, 
side  chapels,  and  sacristies,  with  a tower  and  small 
spire  at  the  corner  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
thoroughfares.  The  length  of  the  completed  church 
will  be  102  ft.  and  the  width  53  ft.  6 in.  The  walls 
externally  will  be  faced  with  Sussex  sandstone,  with 
windows,  doorways,  and  all  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  red  tiles  and  the 
spirelet  with  copper.  In  the  interior  the  columns 
and  all  stonework  will  be  of  Corsham  stone.  The 
main  entrance  will  face  Grange-road,  and  will  have 
a boldly-moulded  archway  in  the  form  of  a project- 
ing porch  covering  the  doors,  and  above  the  arch- 
way a niche  with  canopy  will  rise  to  the  apex 
of  the  porch  gable.  Above  the  porch  will  be 
a four-light  tracery  window.  The  side  facing 
Meads-road  will  contain  five  windows  and  a side 
porch.  Buttresses  will  divide  the  wall  of  the  aisle 
into  five  bays.  A feature  of  the  church  will  be  the 
absence  of  a clearstory  to  the  nave,  and  conse- 
quently the  aisles  will  be  unusually  lofty.  A 
sanctus  bell-cot  in  stone  will  rise  over  the  chancel 
arch,  and  externally  mark  the  separation  of  the 
nave  and  sanctuary.  A small  baptistry  will  project 
from  the  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  tower  will 
rise  square  to  almost  the  height  of  the  apex  of  the 
nave  roof,  after  which  it  will  be  carried  up  in  an 
octagonal  form,  with  broaches  at  the  angles  ; the 
upper  story  or  belfry  will  have  iwo  light  tracery 
windows  with  louvres  on  four  sides.  Internally, 
the  nave  will  be  divided  into  five  bays,  and  will 
be  separated  from  the  aisles  by  four  arches  of 
wide  span,  supported  by  clustered  columns  with 
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moulded  caps  and  bases.  A gallery  over  the  main 
entrance  will  project  into  the  church  the  space 
of  the  first  bay,  and  form  part  of  the  structure, 
being  supported  by  stone  columns  and  arches.  The 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  will  be  parallel  to  two  bays  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  will  be  divided  from  it  by  open 
arches.  The  chancel  will  be  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  arch  rising  to  the  full  height  of  the 
ceiling,  and  will  be  divided  into  two  bays,  having  a 
groined  roof  in  wood,  supported  by  clustered  wall 
shafts.  There  will  be  a five-light  tracery  window 
high  up  over  the  altar,  and  four  two-light  tracery 
windows  in  the  clearstory.  On  the  south  side  a 
stone  tracery  screen  will  open  into  a small  choir 
gallery  over  part  of  the  sacristy.  The  sacristies 
will  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  beneath 
the  working  Sacristy  there  will  be  the  heating 
chamber,  from  which  the  church  will  be  warmed 
with  hot  air.  The  organ  will  be  blown  by  hydraulic 
power  ; and  a chamber  to  accommqdate  the  engine 
and  also  the  bellows  will  be  formed  at  the  end  of 
the  nave.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
about  six  hundred  persons,  and  the  cost  of  the 
structure  when  completed  will  be  about  11,000/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walters,  F.S.A., 
Westminster,  and  the  contractor  is  Councillor  Mark 
Martin,  of  Eastbourne. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Fort  William, 
Inverness-shire. — A new  hospital  for  infectious 
diseases  is  to  be  erected  at  Fort  William  on  the  site 
of  the  former  hospital,  which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  Messrs.  L.  & J.  Falconer  have  been 
appointed  architects. 

Building  in  Arbroath. — Employment  in  the 
building  trades  has  been  steady  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Few  big  jobs  were  undertaken,  but 
large  additions  have  been  made  to  house-property 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  Building  Trade,  Belfast.— The  trade  is 
in  a considerably  less  prosperous  condition  than  it 
was  a year  ago.  Several  causes  have  contributed  to 
this  regrettable  state  of  affairs  ; but  undoubtedly 
the  principle  one  is  the  carpenters’  strike,  which  was 
begun  about  eight  months  since,  and  still  continues. 
Some  hopes,  however,  are  entertained  that  a settle- 
ment will  have  been  come  to  before  the  new  year  is 
far  advanced,  as  the  men  seem  anxious  for  the  master 
builders  to  make  fresh  proposals,  and  if  this  happens 
the  result  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  en- 
couraging. There  have  been  no  great  changes  in 
prices,  but  a slight  reduction  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  iron  and  steel  girders,  which  are  now  used 
very  largely  in  building  operations.  Few  new  works 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  centre  of  the  city  since 
this  time  last  year,  and  the  most  of  those  which  were 
then  in  progress  and  not  of  a public  character  have 
been  seriously  delayed  in  completion  by  the  car- 
penters’strike.  The  building  of  the  new  City  Hall  is 
being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  structure  and  all  the  details  that  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  will  permit.  The  walls  of  the  edifice 
can  now  be  seen  above  the  hoardings.  Satisfactory 
progress  is  also  being  made  with  the  erection  of  the 
Belfast  Cathedral,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Church  of  St.  Anne's  in  Donegall-street.  The  Bank 
buildings,  put  in  the  hands  of  contractors  at  the 
close  of  1899,  have  been  greatly  altered  and  im- 
proved. Additions  have  been  made  to  several 
factories  to  cope  with  increasing  trade,  but  none 
of  the  developments  made  in  this  direction  could  be 
classified  as  important.  A new  bonded  warehouse 
of  extensive  dimensions  is  being  erected  in  Academy- 
street  for  the  Irish  Distillery,  Limited  ; a new 
warehouse  for  Messrs.  M'Crum,  Watson,  & Mercer 
in  Linenhall-street ; and  a new  warehouse  for 
Messrs.  Murphy  & Stevenson  in  the  same 
street  ; while  similar  buildings  are  being  con- 
structed for  Mr.  John  Thompson,  Victoria  fac- 
tory, on  the  Dublin-road,  and  for  Mr.  J.  Lepper 
in  Donegall-street,  In  ecclesiastical  architecture 
a good  deal  of  business  has  been  done.  Several 
new  churches  have  been  established,  especially  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  city,  while  many  of 
the  older  edifices  have  undergone  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive renovation.  A hopeful  start  has  been  made 
with  the  building  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
which,  when  completed,  will  cost  close  upon 
100,000/.  The  position  of  the  trade  is  certainly 
rather  dull  at  present  ; but  the  outlook  in  prospect 
of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
the  masters  and  carpenters  is  more  cheerful. — 
Belfast  News  Letter. 

Stone  and  Building  Trades,  BRADFORD.-LThe 
great  activity  which  marked  these  local  trades  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1900  seems  to  have 
declined  gradually  down  to  comparative  quietness. 
Whether  the  extension  of  the  city  boundaries  and 
the  additional  tramway  facilities  will  bring  about  a 
partial  revival  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  of  the 
principal  contracts  let  during  the  year  and  now 
in  progress  are  those  in  connexion  with  the 
Cartwright  Memorial  Hall,  the  new  Fire  Brigade 
Station,  the  new  Conditioning  House,  the  extension 
of  the  Electricity  Works,  the  large  tramcar  shed 
at  Thornbury,  the  Green  - lane  Board  Schools, 
the  extension  of  the  Bradford  Provident  In- 
dustrial Society’s  premises  in  Sunbridge  - road, 
and  alterations'  at  the  Old  Brewery  premises  in 
Brewery-street.  Of  projected  new  public  buildings 
may  be  named  the  new  Corporation  baths  in 
Morley-street  and  Drummond-road,  district  police 
offices  and  fire  stations,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Rawson  Place  Market,  while  the  extension  of  the 
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Town  Hall  is  receiving  increased  consideration. 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company 
have  let  the  contract  for  a large  warehouse 
in  Bridge-street,  to  cost  about  60,000 /.  House 
building  has  gone  on  at  a rapid  rate  in  many 
parts  of  the  city,  especially  in  the  districts  of 
Horton  Grange-road,  Lidget  Green,  Bradford 
Moor,  and  Eccleshill.  There  is  a lull  now,  however, 
in  this  class  of  building.  The  local  stone  trade,  though 
brisk  during  the  first  half  of  1900,  has  fallen  off 
considerably  during  the  latter  half,  but  the  London 
trade  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  year,  and 
continues  so.  The  following  are  about  the  prices 
which  have  ruled  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
the  figures  vary  somewhat  according  to  quality  : — 
Self-faced  flags,  2 in.  thick,  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
superficial  yard  ; in.,  2s.  iod.  to  3s.  2d.  ; and 
3 in.,  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  iod.  Tooled  flags,  2 in.  thick, 
3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  per  superficial  yard  ; 2\  in  , 4s.  6d. 
to  4s.  9d.,  and  3 in.,  4s.  8d.  to  4s.  iod.  Ashlar, 
is.  8d.  to  2s.  2d.  per  cubic  foot.  Outside  wall  stones, 
44s.  to  54s.  per  rood  ; inside  ditto,  22s.  to  24s  ; and 
pitch  faced,  44s.  to  50s.  Common  bricks,  25s.  to 
30s.  per  thousand  at  works.  There  has  been  a 
steady  demand  during  the  year  for  timber,  and 
prices  have  been  well  maintained. — Bradjord 
Observer. 

Building  in  Bristol — A considerable  amount 
of  building  work  has  been  done  in  the  year.  Right 
in  the  middle  of  the  St.  Augustine's  site,  which  had 
been  recommended  for  municipal  buildings,  but 
which  the  members  Of  the  Council  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  secure  for  that  purpose,  a fine 
block  has  been  under  construction  since  January  for 
the  Star  Insurance  Company.  The  Eagle  Insurance 
Company  has  found  a new  home  in  Bald  win-street. 
At  the  corner  of  Clare-street  and  St.  Stephen’s- 
avenue  workmen  have  been  busy  on  a new 
office  for  the  Prudential  Company,  and  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Sun  Company,  a few  days  ago,  of 
the  site  of  Mr.  Thornley's  business  premises 
at  the  corner  of  Clare-street  and  the  Broad 
Quay  seems  to  suggest  still  another  insurance 
office  in  that  locality.  The  site  in  the  last  case  cost 
the  buyers  26,000!.  On  a site  between  the  Narrow 
Quay  and  Prince-street,  the  preliminaries  have  been 
practically  completed  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  building  by  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation. The  amount  to  be  spent  on  this  structure 
has  been  spoken  of  as  40,000/.  Messrs.  W.  D.  & 
H.  O.  Wills  have  opened,  on  the  field  which  used  to 
be  in  old  days  the  Bedminster  Cricket  Ground,  an 
immense  factory  to  accommodate  their  industry, 
and  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  & Sons  have  had  in  hand  for 
many  months  past  schemes  for  still  further  enlarging 
their  works.  Operations  have  been  going  on  on 
two  sites — one  in  Union-street  and  the  other  in  the 
Pithay.  The  tramway  power-house  at  Counterslip, 
their  new  depots,  the  Council  House  annexe,  the  new 
public  library  in  Cheltenham-road,  Horfield  Baptist 
Chapel,  St.  James's  Parish  Hall,  All  Hallows' 
Church,  Easton,  the  extension  of  the  Shaftesbury 
Hall,  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  at  Totterdown,  a new  place 
of  worship  for  the  Bristol  Society  of  the  New  Church, 
Cranbrook-road,  the  new  church  of  St.  Martin, 
Upper  Knowle,  the  Franciscan  Church  at  Bishop- 
ston,  several  new  board  schools,  and  the  new  wing 
of  the  Bristol  University  College  are  among  the 
schemes  which  have  occupied  the  builders,  who 
have  had  also  no  small  amount  of  business  in  con- 
verting private  houses  into  shops  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  building  estates.  The  fire  which  destroyed 
the  former  Colston  Hall  enabled  defects  to  be 
removed  in  the  new  design,  and  the  seating  accom- 
modation to  be  greatly  increased.  The  new  hall 
seats  about  4,000  persons.  At  Bath  there  has  been 
the  opening  of  the  Art  Gallery  ; at  Weston,  the 
building  of  a new  Wesleyan  church  and  of  a museum 
and  library. — Western  Press. 

Building  in  Dundee. — A survey  of  the  build- 
ing trade  in  Dundee  reveals  the  fact  that  much 
activity  has  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  the  industry 
Coming  after  two  seasons  of  exceptional  briskness 
this  state  of  matters  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
together  the  past  three  years  will  rank  as  about  the 
best  business  period  experienced  by  the  Dundee 
building  trade  for  a very  long  time.  The  work 
performed  last  year  has  been  especially  marked  in 
the  direction  of  tenement  and  villa  residence  build- 
ing, and  the  districts  favoured  have  been  for  the 
most  part  the  east  and  north  ends  of  the  city, 
although,  consequent  on  the  opening  up  to  the 
feuar  of  Blackness  estate,  operations  in  the  west 
end  have  been  greater  than  for  several  years 
back.  It  is  a pleasing  commentary,  too,  on  the 
extension  of  the  city’s  tramway  system,  that 
many  of  the  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  or 
are  in  the  course  of  erection,  along  those  routes 
tapped  by  the  new  lines  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
termini.  This  has  been  more  pronounced  in  the 
Maryfield  and  Strathmartine  suburbs,  and  by  the 
time  the  cars  are  running  to  Ninewells  a large  addi- 
tion to  house  property  will  have  been  made  at  this, 
the  extreme  west  end  of  Dundee’s  boundaries.  In 
1899,  and  indeed  for  a considerable  time  previously, 
there  was  an  outcry  that  the  city  was  being  overbuilt 
with  tenement  houses.  This  agitation  seemed 
n no  way  to  deter  builders  from  continuing  the 
campaign,  but  now  matters  appear  to  have  reached 
high  water  level,  and  on  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that 
the  putting  down  of  new  house  property  of  the 
tenement  class  will  practically  have  to  be  stopped 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — scarcity  of 


tenants.  A very  great  deal  of  money  was  sunk 
last  year  in  villa  building,  and  the  demand  here  is 
still  sufficient  to  encourage  further  outlay  on  the 
part  of  those  with  cash  to  spare  for  investment. 
Amongst  the  building  work  of  1S99  has  to  be 
included  several  large  Corporation  and  private 
contracts  carried  out  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  of  an  important  character — 
notably  the  new  municipal  iire-station  and  the 
Parish  Council  offices.  Church  building  has  again 
formed  a feature  of  the  year’s  work. — Dundee 
Advertiser. 

Building  in  Leith,  Edinburgh. —A  report  issued 
by  the  Burgh  Surveyor  for  Leith  shows  that  during 
the  year  eighty-four  applications  for  warrant  to 
build  were  reported  on  at  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
compared  with  ninety-one  the  previous  year. 
Several  of  the  largest  of  the  buildings  which  were 
for  speculative  purposes,  including  blocks  of  tene- 
ment houses,  have,  however,  never  been  prosecuted 
further.  On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  a quiet 
one  compared  with  1899,  which  was  marked 
by  exceptional  activity.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  especially,  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings apparently  received  a check,  and  the  masons' 
strike,  occurring  as  it  did  when  a lull  in  the  trade 
had  taken  place,  most  likely  deterred  many  begin- 
ning operations  until  the  spring  of  the  next  year. 
The  erection  of  villas  in  the  Trinity  district  has  con- 
tinued, but  on  a much  more  moderate  scale  ; and  in 
South  Leith  several  large  blocks  of  dwelling-houses 
have  been  constructed.  Amongst  the  principal  new 
buildings  completed  during  the  year  were  a church, 
an  addition  to  the  hospital,  and  offices  and  bonded 
stores.  Work  in  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months  has  diminished  very 
much  ; and  the  absence  of  plans  for  any  large  build- 
ings before  the  Court  shows  that  there  is  a prospect 
of  quietness  in  the  building  trade  during  the  winter 
especially. — Scotsman. 

Building  in  Halifax.— The  building  trade,  in 
comparison  with  previous  years,  has  been  quiet. 
Several  large  contracts  which  have  afforded  ample 
employment  for  several  years  for  masons  and 
joiners  have  practically  been  completed,  including 
the  large  Workhouse  Hospital  and  the  new  Victoria 
Hall.  A good  many  men  are  now  unemployed,  and 
those  who  are  at  work  are  mainly  engaged  on  the 
erection  of  houses  and  cottages. 

Building  in  Huddersfield. — The  building  trades 
have  been  in  a fairly  flourishing  condition  through- 
out the  year,  but  few  works  of  much  extent  are  at 
present  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year.  The  new 
Drill  Hall  is  nearly  finished,  the  new  Temperance 
Hall  is  being  roofed,  and  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Barnabas  at  Crosland  Moor  is  well  advanced,  the 
generating  station  at  Longroyd  Bridge  for  the 
Corporation  electric  tramways  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  very  soon  the  works  of  the  Butterley 
reservoir  of  the  Corporation  Waterworks  in  the 
Wessenden  Valley,  Marsden,  which  have  already 
cost  271,665/.,  will  be  finished.  Up  to  November 
plans  had  been  approved  by  the  Corporation  of  273 
dwelling-houses  (against  259  in  the  year  preceding), 
60  business  premises,  and  193  miscellaneous  build- 
ings. The  chief  work  of  the  new  year  is  the 
erection  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Storthes  Hall,  near 
Kirkburton,  and  the  extension  by  the  Co-operative 
Society  of  their  premises  over  the  site  of  the  present 
Victoria  Temperance  Hall  in  Buxton-road. 

Building  in  Hull. — Building  in  the  city  has 
been  exceptionally  brisk  during  the  past  year. 
Many  large  buildings  have  been  undertaken,  and  a 
great  deal  of  house  property  erected,  particularly 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  has  been  owing 
to  the  service  of  trams  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  past  eighteen  months.  A large  area  has 
been  cleared  of  slum  property,  and  blocks  of 
artisans'  dwellings  are  being  put  up  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  year  has  been  free  from  serious  labour 
disputes  affecting  builders,  consequently  good  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  erection  of  many  buildings. 
Among  these  are  the  offices  of  the  Yorkshire  Penny 
Bank  in  Savile-street,  the  National  and  Provincial 
Bank,  Scale-lane-corner;  the  Ocean  Accident  In- 
surance Corporation,  in  Low-gate  ; the  Telephone 
Exchange,  in  Mytongate ; the  Constitutional  Club 
in  Carr-lane,  the  extension  of  the  Hull  Savings  Bank 
in  George- street,  the  Pacific  Club  in  High-street, 
and  the  Crematorium.  Several  new  branch  banks 
have  been  erected,  and  the  foundations  of  one  large 
Board  school  have  been  laid.  The  outlook  is  said 
to  be  very  bright. 

The  Building  Trade,  Inverness. — For  several 
years  there  has  been  a boom  in  the  building  trade 
in  Inverness.  Villa  residences,  business  blocks,  and 
dwelling  blocks  of  all  kinds  were  built  with  so  much 
enterprise  that  the  inevitable  " slump  ’’  came, 
and  for  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a 
feeling  amongst  monied  people  in  the  town  that  it 
is  sufficiently  built.  The  result  now  is  that  com- 
paratively little  building  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  only  what  was  necessary. 
Probably  not  in  the  memory  of  many  contractors 
has  there  been  such  a dulness  in  trade.  For- 
tunately, there  has  been  some  stir  in  the 
country,  and  the  workmen  have  been  able  to  get 
employment  elsewhere.  Many  of  them  have  been 
working  at  the  huge  extensions  to  Skibo  Castle, 
which  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ross  & 
Macbeth,  architects,  Inverness.  There  have  been  a 
few  big  jobs  going  on  in  Inverness,  although 
generally  speaking  trade  was  quiet.  What  will  be 


the  largest  block  of  buildings  erected  in  Inverness 
for  a quarter  of  a century  is  nearing  completion  in 
Queen's  Gate.  The  masonry  work  is  all  but 
finished,  and  the  street  may  now  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  town,  from  a building  point  of 
view.  The  block  has  a frontage  of  231  ft.  to 
Queen’s  Gate  and  50  ft.  to  Church-street.  The 
ground  floor  consists  of  eleven  shops,  while  the  first 
and  second  floors  contain  suites  of  offices,  and  on  the 
top,  dwelling-houses.  The  feature  of  the  block  is  a. 
large  hotel.  The  buildings  will  be  up  to  date,  lighted, 
with  electricity  throughout,  and  the  hotel  will  have 
hydraulic  lifts,  with  a passenger  and  luggage  service 
to  all  the  floors.  The  erection  of  these  buildings, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  was  the  cause  of  the 
demolition  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town.. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  is  estimated  at 
25,000 /.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  architect.  Another 
building  which  has  given  some  work,  and  which  is- 
in  course  of  erection,  is  the  Crown  United  Free 
Church.  With  spire,  it  will  cost  about  6,000/.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Rhind. — Aberdeen  Journal. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Leeds.— On  the  whole, 
those  in  Leeds  who  are  associated  with  the  building; 
trade  are  enabled  to  look  back  upon  the  year  with, 
more  satisfaction  than  was  the  case  last  December. 
They  have  been,  for  the  first  time  for  some  years, 
free  from  trade  disputes,  and  that  has  been  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  factor.  It  is  true  the  Tyne- 
side dispute  has  brought  a disturbing  element  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  There,  the  bricklayers  struck 
work  in  May  last  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  iod. 
to  1 id.  per  hour,  and  though  the  Northern  Centre  of 
the  Masters'  Federation,  to  which  the  Yorkshire- 
masters  are  affiliated,  have  taken  the  matter  up,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  strong  disposition  locally  to  push 
matters  to  an  extreme  by  locking  out  the  Leeds  brick- 
layers in  sympathy.  Trade,  therefore,  has  been 
very  brisk  during  the  year.  In  the  last  month  or 
so  there  has  been  a hesitancy  to  let  new  contracts,, 
the  architects  preferring  to  await  a fall  in  prices. 
This  fall,  so  far  as  certain  classes  of  material  are- 
concerned,  has  already  begun,  but  timber  retains  its- 
abnormal  price,  and  it  is  said  that  no  substantial 
reduction  will  be  made  until  the  re-opening  of  the- 
Baltic  ports.  Speculative  builders  have  for  some 
time  past  been  kept  from  launching  out  on  this 
account.  Since  March  25,  1900,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  official  year,  2,542  new 
houses  have  been  erected  and  completed  in 
Leeds.  The  approximate  number  of  miscel- 
laneous buildings  erected  and  certified  during 
.the  same  period  is  2,021,  and  it  includes  schools 
in  Thornville-road,  Woodsley-road,  and  Broad-lane: 
(Bramley),  a woollen  department  and  a refectory  at 
the  Yorkshire  College,  Emmanuel  Institute  (Wood- 
house-lane),  Constitutional  Club  (Roundhay-road), 
imbecile  ward  at  the  Beckett-street  Workhouse,  a 
mission  church,  three  factories,  one  foundry,  and 
one  engineering  works.  Then  there  are  several 
large  buildings  nearing  completion.  The  improve- 
ment of  Briggate  continues,  and  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fine  line  of  new  buildings  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  of  the  new  arcade,  probably  the  finest 
in  the  north,  the  character  of  the  street  will  be 
further  changed.  Lower  down,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  estate  is  proceeding  apace,  and 
the  new  street  from  Duncan-street  to  Kirkgate- 
cutting through  a “ rookery,”  will  be  especially  wel- 
come. The  Masonic  Hall  and  the  Leeds  Pupil 
Teachers’  Centre  are  also  well  forward.  Looking 
ahead,  there  are  such  important  schemes  to  be 
executed  as  the  demolition  of  the  Dispensary  build- 
ings, in  order  to  complete  the  improvement  of 
North-street,  and  the  provision  of  a new  home  for 
the  institution  on  Hartley  Hill,  and  the  pulling 
down  of  St  Ann’s  Cathedral  for  the  improvement 
of  Cookridge-street.  This  will  cost  the  Corporation 
40,000/.  and  another  site  for  the  Cathedral,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  latter  will  be  found  in  Great 
George-street.  Several  large  contracts  will  shortly 
be  let,  and  these  will  include  a Market  Hall,  the 
Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  at  Mansion,  some 
churches  and  chapels,  and  several  industrial 
establishments. — Yorkshire  Post. 

Building  in  Manchester. — Builders  and  con- 
tractors in  the  Manchester  district  have  experienced 
an  unvarying  briskness  in  trade  throughout  the 
year,  but  they  have  one  important  cause  for  regret. 
Many  of  them  had  large  contracts  in  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  during  the  twelve  months 
the  prices  of  materials  in  all  branches  of  Ithe  trade 
rose  so  rapidly  that  contractors  in  many  instances 
sustained  serious  losses.  Though  this  was  a very'  im- 
portant phase  of  the  year’s  business,  builders,  &c.,  have 
scarcely  any  other  reason  to  complain.  Wages  have 
maintained  a high  standard,  and  the  workmen  have 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Many  large  con- 
tracts have  been  in  hand  by  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford firms,  including  the  erection  of  the  new  station 
for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany at  Bolton,  which  is  to  cost  300,000/.  ; the 
building  of  an  asylum  at  Warwick,  the  cost  of  this 
being  also  about  300,000 /.  ; large  undertakings  for 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,, 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  various 
large  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ship 
Canal.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  said 
to  be  satisfactory. 

The  Building  Trades,  Perth.— There  is  no 
distinguishing  feature  in  last  year’s  building  opera- 
tions. The  end  of  1899  saw  a number  ot  impor  - 
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tant  buildings  in  course  of  erection.  Of  these  some 
are  still  in  progress.  Among  those  are  the  General 
Accident  Assurance  Company's  office  at  the  corner 
of  High-street  and  Tay-street ; the  Royal  Bank 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  High-street  and  Kinnoull- 
street,  which  now  almost  complete  the  new  street ; 
the  stable  at  Feus  Wynd ; and  the  Hospital  for 
Consumptives  at  Barnhill.  The  principal  buildings 
<of  last  year  include  a cooperage  and  store  in  Gray- 
street  ; the  new  Central  District  School  in  Meal 
Yennel ; and  laundry  and  gymnasium  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Caledonian-road  School.  A block  of 
shops  and  dwelling-houses  at  the  corner  of 
South  Methven-street  and  South-street  will  in 
the  future  improve  that  part  of  the  town. 
A new  mission  hall  for  the  United  Free 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  and  a new  church  for 
the  United  Free  St.  Paul’s  congregation  are  also 
being  erected.  A factory  at  Feus  Wynd  is  on  hand, 
and  additions  to  dyeworks.  Besides  these,  the 
Corporation  are  working  at  a scheme  of  working- 
class  houses.  Two  blocks  at  Old  High-street  have 
been  completed,  and  are  now  occupied,  and  two 
additions  to  these  are  in  course  of  erection.  This 
scheme  is  the  realisation  of  a long-spoken-of  and 
much-needed  improvement — the  widening  of  Old 
High-street.  Seven  large  blocks  of  tenements  have 
been  in  course  of  erection,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
district.  During  the  year  fourteen  double  villas 
have  passed  the  Court,  a large  proportion  of  these 
being  in  the  Craigie  district.  Many  alterations  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  property  in  the  town, 
and  a large  addition  is  to  be  made  to  Messrs. 
Pullar's  dyeworks.  Whatever  the  prospects  for 
this  year  may  be— and  from  the  look  of  things  in 
other  towns  it  cannot  be  so  good  as  recent  years — 
1900  has  on  the  whole  been  marked  with  a fair 
amount  of  activity,  but  with  master  and  workman 
working  hand  in  hand,  and  in  view  of  a reduction 
?n  the  price  of  material,  the  prospect  for  the  future 
may  not  be  discouraging. — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Home  for  Children,  Tudhoe,  Durham.— A 
•home  for  children  has  just  been  opened  at  Tudhoe. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Dunn,  Hansom,  & 
Fenwicke,  of  Newcastle,  and  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
.Hanby,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  were  the  contractors. 

Building  in  Peterhead.— The  local  building 
trade  shows  signs  of  great  activity.  Several  new 
buildings  have  been  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  including  the  new  Parish  Home  in  King- 
street,  a block  of  tenement  houses  in  Kirk-street,  a 
block  of  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Windmill-street, 
Ac.  The  building  trades  altogether  have  had  a 
busy  time,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  next  year. 

Building  in  St.  Andrews.— The  building  trades 
in  the  city  have  been  busy  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  current  year  are  fairly  good. 
New  ground  has  been  opened  up  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town  within  the  area  of  the  recently  extended 
burgh  boundary,  and  a number  of  smaller-sized 
villas  are  being  erected.  Properties  are  also  ex- 
pected to  be  built  in  other  parts  of  the  city  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Building  in  Sheffield. — The  operations  of  the 
builder  are  rapidly  obliterating  many  of  the  beauties 
of  Sheffield's  suburbs.  The  city  which  was,  a year 
or  two  ago,  encircled  with  picturesquely  wooded 
hills,  is  now  surrounded  with  a girdle  of  brick-built 
cottages,  the  fiery  colour  of  which  is  much  too 
striking  a complement  to  the  soft  green  of  the  hills 
to  be  artistic.  One  can  hardly  look  on  the  un- 
paved roads  of  many  of  the  new  streets  and  imagine 
that  only  a year  or  two  ago  nothing  but  meadows 
and  trees  existed  there.  In  some  places  the 
smoke  of  the  town  has  not  yet  bad  time  com- 
pletely to  disfigure  the  green  fields,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  a strange  mixture  of  pas- 
toral landscape  and  harshly-outlined  streets.  In 
another  year  or  two,  if  the  demand  for  cottage 
'houses  is  maintained,  the  summits  of  the  hills 
around  the  city  will  be  reached  by  the  builder,  and 
the  chief  beauties  of  Sheffield’s  immediate  surround- 
ings will  have  been  destroyed.  The  abnormal 
increase  in  building  operations  recorded  in  1S99  has 
been  strongly  maintained  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  There  has  been  a slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  houses  erected  during  the  year,  but  the 
falling  off  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  special 
circumstances  which  existed  in  1899.  The  approxi- 
mate number  of  houses  certified  for  occupation 
during  the  past  year  was  2,797,  as  against  2,616  the 
year  before,  i.e.,  an  increase  of  houses  certified  of 
181.  During  the  year  1365  plans  for  all  classes  of 
"buildings  have  been  deposited,  as  against  1474  in 
1899,  a decrease  of  109.  In  regard  to  street  and 
’ sewage  works  thirty-two  plans  have  been  approved. 
These  plans  have  involved  or  will  entail  the 
making  of  5,051  yards  of  streets  with  sewers.  There 
have  also  been  sent  in  eighteen  plans  for  sewers 
alone,  and  these  will  necessitate  the  making  of 
.564  yards  of  sewers.  The  total  extent  of  streets 
with  sewers  and  sewers  alone  approved  during  the 
year  thus  amount  to  5,615  yards,  or  over  three  miles. 
Coming  to  minor  buildings,  we  find  that  ninety-two 
plans  for  such  erections  as  cowsheds  and  stables  have 
been  approved  during  the  year,  as  against  ninety- 
nine  last  year.  Plans  for  warehouses,  w jrkshops, 
&c.,  have  numbered  654,  as  against  477  in  1899.  The 
summary  of  statistics  shows  that  the  number  of 
plans  deposited  for  houses  has  fallen  off  by  1,200, 
and  plans  for  other  buildings  have  increased  by 
.something  like  180  ; 070  of  the  plan3  which  have 


been  deposited  have  been  approved.— Sheffield 
Independent. 

Building  in  York. — The  erection  of  new 
buildings  has  been  very  brisk.  Most  of  the 
houses  have  been  erected  on  the  new  estates  in 
Bishoptliorpe-road,  South  Bank,  Huntington-road, 
Leeman-road,  Burton-lane,  and  Acomb-road.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  plans  have  been  submitted 
during  the  year,  of  which  170  have  been  passed, 
comprising  656  houses,  114  warehouses,  out- 
buildings, &c.,  lifty-nine  alterations  and  additions  to 
premises,  twelve  new  streets  and  back  roads,  and 
eleven  public  buildings,  as  follows : A church  in 
Burton-lane,  a Primitive  Methodist  chapel  ic 
Albany-street,  a bicycle  track  and  club-house  Hull 
road,  two  public-houses,  three  mission-rooms,  and 
an  arcade  in  High  Ousegate. 

The  Prince's  Theatre,  Preston.— This  place 
of  amusement,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders  for  some  fifteen  weeks,  has  just  been  re- 
opened. One  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  in  the 
auditorium  is  the  removal  of  the  roof  timbers  and 
the  wooden  uprights  which  supported  them,  so  that 
the  occupants  in  all  parts  of  the  balconies  are  now 
enabled  to  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  stage. 
Improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  ventilation, 
the  appliances  being  provided  by  Messrs.  James 
Stott  & Co.,  engineers,  of  Manchester.  The  old 
boarded  floor  of  the  pit  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  with  Duffy's  patent  wood  block 
flooring  laid  on  cement  concrete  by  the 
Acme  Wood  Flooring  Company,  Limited,  Lon- 
don. Additional  emergency  exits  from  the  pit  have 
been  formed  on  each  side  of  the  stage.  The  stair- 
cases to  the  centre  circle  and  balconies  are  of  stone, 
enclosed  with  brick  walls,  and  both  the  mezzanine 
floor  and  ceiling  above  it  are  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion. The  seating  accommodation  of  this  part  of 
the  house  has  been  rearranged  and  improved,  and 
the  two  approaches  from  the  mezzanine  floor  to  the 
circle  are  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  staircases.  The  proscenium  opening,  28  ft. 
wide  and  23  ft.  high,  is  fitted  with  an  iron 
and  asbestos  fireproof  curtain,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons,  of  London. 
The  proscenium  opening  has  been  decorated  in 
fibrous  plaster  by  Messrs.  Goodall  & Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool, who  also  executed  the  balcony  front.  The 
stage  has  been  improved  by  the  provision  of  lly 
floors  33  ft.  apart,  scene  artist's  painting  bridge,  and 
a large  grid,  50  ft.  above  the  stage.  The  stage  is 
also  considerably  enlarged,  being  63  ft.  wide  and 
40  ft.  deep,  giving  an  area  of  2,520  square  feet.  Eight 
additional  dressing-rooms,  with  necessary  con- 
veniences, have  been  provided  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  from  which  they  are  cut  off  by  iron  doors 
and  a corridor,  the  private  entrances  for  the  artistes 
being  in  Feeble-street  and  Tithebarn-street.  The 
contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  was  let  to  Messrs. 
Whiteside,  builders,  of- Preston  ; and  the  sub-con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  T.  Croft  & Sons,  brickwork 
and  masonry  ; Mr.  W.  Dryden,  ironfounder’s  work  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Nickson,  slating ; Messrs.  Foster  & 
Son,  Padiham,  plasterer’s  work  ; Mr.  Edge,  gas- 
fitting and  stage  lighting ; and  Messrs.  Park  & 
Son,  plumber  and  painter's  work.  The  alterations 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of, 
and  according  to  plans  prepared  by,  Mr.  W.  Mun- 
ford,  architect,  Preston. 

Euston  Theatre  of  Varieties.— On  the  19th 
ult.  the  Euston,  which  is  situated  just  opposite  the 
Midland  terminus  in  Euston-road,  was  opened. 
There  is  accommodation  for  about  3,000  people'. 
The  house  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Wylson  & Long. 

Victoria  Theatre,  Broughton,  Manchester. 
— This  theatre,  which  has  been  erected  near  the 
junction  of  Great  Clowes-street  and  Lower 
Broughton-road,  has  just  been  opened.  The  front 
of  the  building  is  of  terra-cotta.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  three  shops,  the  main  entrance,  and  the 
pit  entrance.  The  front  is  divided  by  pilasters  into 
bays,  the  centre  one  being  surrounded  by  a carved 
pediment,  above  which  is  an  attic  story  with  a 
copper  dome  and  iron  cresting.  From  the  main 
entrance  the  vestibule  is  entered  ; this  is  24  ft.  long 
by  16  ft.  wide,  with  mosaic  flooring  and  marble 
dado.  To  the  left  is  the  pay-box  to  all  parts  of  the 
house,  land  to  the  right  a stair  to  the  balcony. 
Facing  the  entrance  from  the  street  the  vestibule  opens 
direct  into  the  grand  foyer,  34  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with 
mosaic  flooring,  walls  panelled  in  fibrous  plaster, 
and  painted  ceiling.  From  the  foyer  runs  a corridor 
leading  direct  to  the  stalls,  dress  circle,  and  grand 
saloon.  The  auditorium  is  planned  upon  the  com- 
posite two-tier  principle,  having  orchestra  stalls,  pit 
stalls,  and  pit  on  the  ground  tier,  dress  circle  and 
balcony  above.  Higher  up  the  gallery,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  front,  are  two  boxes.  Seats  are 
provided  for  2,000  persons,  but  the  holding  capacity 
of  the  theatre  is  estimated  at  2,500.  The  grand 
saloon  for  the  dress  circle  and  balcony  is  42  ft.  long 
and  25  ft.  wide,  and  the  orchestra  stalls  have  their 
own  saloon  on  the  same  floor.  The  lighting  of  the 
theatre  is  at  present  by  gas,  but  electric  light 
fittings  have  been  installed  in  view  of  future  re- 
quirements. The  stage  is  40  ft.  from  the  curtain 
line  to  the  back  wall,  74  ft.  in  width,  and  nearly 
60  ft.  from  the  stage  to  the  grid.  The  proscenium 
opening  is  32  ft.  In  width.  Abutting  the  stage  are 
eighteen  dressing-rooms  as  well  as  property-rooms. 
Mr.  Bertie  Crewe,  of  London,  was  the  architect, 
Messrs.  William  Brown  & Sons,  of  Salford,  having 


been  the  principal  contractors.  The  cost  has  been 
nearly  25,000/. 

Puplic  Baths,  Leytonstone.— The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  recently  of  the  public  baths  which 
are  in  course  of  erection  in  Cathall-road,  Leyton- 
stone.  There  will  be  a first-class  swimming  bath 
100  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  the  depth  varying  from 
6 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  6 in.,  a second-class  bath,  80  ft.  by 
30  ft. , and  a number  of  slipper  baths.  Mr  W H 
Duffield  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Coxhead  the 
builder. 

The  Camden  Theatre,  Camden  Town— The 
latest  addition  to  the  list  of  district  playhouses  is 
the  Camden  Theatre,  situated  at  the  southern  end 
of  High-street,  Camden-town.  The  architect  is  Mr 
W.  G.  R.  Sprague,  while  Messrs.  Waring  have  carried 
out  the  decorations.  The  theatre  is  built  of  stone 
and  over  the  main  entrance  there  has  been  con- 
structed a promenade  and  winter  garden.  The 
interior  is  partly  on  the  cantilever  system.  The  build- 
ing, which  gives  accommodation  to  an  audience  of 
over  three  thousand,  has  cost  50,000 /.  The  stage  is 
40  ft.  deep  by  75  ft.  wide,  with  a height  of  60  it.  to 
the  grid,  and  electric  light  is  the  only  illuminat- 
es agent.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  a cove. 

New  Asylum  near  Aberdeen.  — The  offer  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Gauld,  builder,  Aberdeen,  to  execute  the 
mason  work  of  new  asylum  at  Newmachar  has  been 
accepted  by  Aberdeen  City  Parish  Council.  The 
amount  of  this  contract  is  about  30,000/.,  and 
operations  will  be  commenced  at  once.  Mr.  A. 
Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  Aberdeen,  is  archi- 
tect. The  other  works  will  be  contracted  for  by- 
and-bye  ; but  the  mason  work  is  to  be  commenced 
at  once. 

The  Preservation  of  Rochester  Castle  — 
1 he  repairs  to  the  keep  of  Rochester  Castle,  arranged 
t(?  be  executed  during  the  year  1900,  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  George  Payne,  architect.  Half 
of  the  interior  of  the  building,  on  the  southern  side 
as  far  down  as  the  floor  level  of  the  state  chamber’, 
has  been  restored,  and  certain  arches  which  were 
structurally  unsafe  have  been  made  good.  A gallery 
along  the  same  side  was  in  a very  ruinous  state, 
especially  where  the  great  crack  occurred 
after  the  rebuilding  of  the  south-east  angle 
.1  * if  thirteenth  century.  In  his  report  to 

the  Rochester  Corporation,  Mr.  Payne  states 
that  a large  amount  of  the  damage  every- 
where present  in  this  gallery  was  due,  as  in  all 
accessible  parts  of  the  keep,  to  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  arches  and  jambs  in  past  times  for  the  sake 
of  the  squared  stones  they  contained.  As  these 
supports  had  been  removed,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  stability  of  the  fabric  to  replace  them 
with  Kentish  rag.  One  outcome  of  the  repair  of 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  keep  has  been  to  bring 
several  interesting  architectural  features  to  light 
and  these  are  now  permanently  exposed  to  view’ 
The  beautiful  arcade  dividing  the  state  chamber  has 
been  successfully  treated.  Traces  were  discovered, 
whilst  the  central  wall  was  being  repaired,  that  the 
keep  had  at  some  period  suffered  from  fire.  The 
cleaning  out  of  the  well  of  the  keep  proved  to  be  a 
laborious  work.  The  total  depth  from  the  top  of 
the  central  wall  of  the  keep  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well  was  found  to  be  136  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  well-shaft  from  2 ft.  9 in.  to  4 ft.  At  low  tide 
the  water  in  the  well  has  a depth  of  18  in.,  but  at 
high  tide  it  reaches  9 ft. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Liverpool.— The  ceremony  of 
cutting  the  first  sod  of  a new  reservoir  at  Prescot 
in  connexion  with  the  water  supply  of  Liverpool’ 
took  place  on  the  22nd  ult.  Mr.  J.  Parry  is  the 
water  engineer  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation.  The 
work  will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holme  & King. 

Water  Supply,  Scone,  Perthshire.  — The 
water  supply  for  the  village  of  Scone  was  turned  on 
on  the  26th  ult.  Mr.  W.  R.  Copland  was  the 
engineer. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— The  Committee  of  the  Society  des 
Artistes  Framjais  (Old  Salon),  as  the  result  of  a some- 
what heated  discussion,  has  resigned  bodily  and 

a new  committee  is  to  be  elected. The  Academie 

des  Beaux-Arts  has  elected  M.  Camille  Saint-Saens 

President,  and  M.  J.  P.  Laurens  Vice-President 

The  Conseil-General  of  the  Seine  has  petitioned  the 
Government  for  the  formation  of  a School  of  Arts 
and  Industries  in  the  Department. The  new  buil- 

dings of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  fronting  on  Rue 
Colbert  and  Rue  Vivienne,  are  nearly  completed 
-—The  new  building  for  the  Academie  de 
Medecme,  in  the  Rue  Buonaparte,  will  be 
opened  next  month. An  International  Exhibi- 

tion is  to  be  held  at  Brest,  to  open  in  the  middle 

of  June. The  Municipality  of  Paris  has  acquired 

the  mural  paintings  which  decorated  the  staircase 
of  the  old  H jtel  de  Luynes,  now  in  course  of  demo- 
lition. Thesi  works,  executed  in  1748  by  Brunetti 
show  a number  of  personages  in  Watteau  costumes’ 
seated  on  a balustrade  intercepted  by  Corinthian 
columns  ; a garden  scene  forms  the  background 
The  three  frescos,  which  are  in  very  good  preserva- 
tion, will  be  sawn  from  the  wall  and  refixed,  most 
probably,  in  the  Petit  Palais. M.  Camille  Lefevre 
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the  sculptor,  is  completing  for  the  Mairie  of  Issy- 
les-Moulineaux  a line  relief  representing  the  Re- 
publics of  1792,  1830,  and  1S4S  offering  palms  to 

that  of  1870.- We  have  to  record  the  death  of 

M.  Paul  Lenard,  sculptor,  and  author  of  the  statue 
of  Lord  Brougham  erected  in  the  Alice  de  la  Liberte 
at  Cannes.  He  died  at  Cannes,  at  a villa  which  he 
shared  with  M.  Gerome. 

Canada. — Owing  to  the  number  of  accidents 
which  have  occurred,  a committee  of  the  City 
Council  of  Toronto  have  under  consideration 
the  subject  of  the  inspection  of  elevators 
by  the  municipality.  The  estimated  number 

of  elevators  in  that  city  is  placed  at  1,000. 

The  authorities  of  Queen’s  University,  Kingston, 
have  issued  an  invitation  to  architects  to  submit 
plans  and  designs  for  new  buildings,  to  cost  about 
150,000  dols.  A professional  assessor  not  having 
been  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  plans,  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects  has  approached 

the  authorities  in  reference  to  this  omission. 

Official  statistics  relating  to  the  yield  of  minerals  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1899  show  that  during 
the  year  the  following  building  materials  were 
raised  or  made  Bricks,  valued  at  600,000  dols.  ; 
building  stone,  250,000  dols.  ; lime,  140,000  dols.  ; 
cement,  31,130  dols.  ; granite,  14.780  dols.;  flag- 
stones, 3,500  dols.  ; and  slate,  30,119  dols. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Mr.  Edward  Chesterton,  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Chesterton  & Sons,  auctioneers,  for  upwards  of 
thirty-five  years,  has  retired  as  from  December  31. 
The  business  will  be  continued,  under  the  style  of 
Chesterton  & Sons,  by  the  remaining  partners,  Mr. 
Sidney  R.  Chesterton,  Mr.  C.  F.  Slater,  and  Mr. 
W.  H Wells,  who  have  taken  into  partnership  Mr. 

Frank  S.  Chesterton. Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & 

Eckstein,  engineers  and  ironfounders,  of  Union- 
street,  Borough,  have  opened  a branch  office  and 

showrooms  at  63,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Leopold  Farmer,  auctioneer  and  surveyor,  of 
46,  Gresham-street,  has  taken  into  partnership  his 
two  sons,  Mr.  Harold  L.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Herbert 
L.  Farmer  ; and  the  firm  will  in  future  be  known  as 
“ Leopold  Farmer  & Sons.” 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders 
Association. — The  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with 
this  organisation  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.  in  the 
Royal  British  Hotel.  Mr.  James  Millar,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair,  and  the  croupiers  were  Coun- 
cillors Purves  and  Messrs.  Drysdale  and  Lowme. 
Included  in  a company  of  about  130  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Town  Councils  of  the  city  and 
Leith,  the  Architectural  Association,  the  Architec- 
tural Society,  and  the  Society  of  Ordained  Surveyors, 
the  Glasgow  Master  Masons’  Association  and  Master 
Wrights'  Association,  the  Dundee  and  District  Master 
Builders'  Association,  the  Perth  and  District  Federa- 
tion, the  Dumfries  Builders’  Association,  the  Aberdeen 
Federation,  and  the  local  House  Factors’ Association. 
The  Chairman  gave  “The  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,"  and  Mr.  Ormiston  “ The  Navy,  Army,  and 
Reserve  Forces,”  for  which  ex-Bailie  M'Leish,  Perth, 
responded.  In  submitting  the  toast,  “ The  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Councils  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith,"  the  Chairman  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  if  the  housing  of  the  poor  was  to  be 
thoroughly  gone  into  it  would  not  be  successfully 
accomplished  by  private  speculation.  At  present 
the  building  trades  were  suffering  from  a slight  de- 
pression, but  he  did  not  expect  they  would  suffer 
much  or  very  long.  Bailie  Murray  and  Bailie  Craig 
replied.  Mr.  J.  A.  Williamson,  a member  of 
Council  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening— “ The  Asso- 
ciation." In  doing  so,  he  said  that  they  all 
regretted  the  signs  of  a slightly  falling  trade,  but 
hoped  it  might  prove  but  temporary  The  record 
of  the  city’s  growth  was  somewhat  phenomenal. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Valuation  Act  in  1855 
there  had  been  a steady  increase  in  the  rental  of 
the  city,  and  of  late  years  the  ratio  of  increase 
had  been  very  marked.  Therefore,  they  all  trusted 
that  things  would  take  a turn,  and  speedily  revert 
to  the  older  and  more  satisfactory  conditions, 
in  which  the  trades  represented  there  were  so 
deeply  interested.  For  the  sake  of  the  workers 
they  all  desired  an  active  and  healthy  state  of 
trade,  and  personally  he  did  not  think  the  outlook 
was  so  serious  as  was  sometimes  suggested.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Williamson  congratulated  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  fact  that  a distinguished  representative 
of  the  building  trade  had  been  selected  for  the 
highest  place  in  the  municipality.  — Mr.  Bruce, 
in  responding,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
building  industry,  and  said  that  without  it  amongst 
them  the  citizens  would  not  be  so  comfortable 
as  they  were  to-day.  The  Association  existed  for 
good — for  the  prosperity  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  trade.  No  doubt  they  had  their  difficulties 
at  times.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  masons’ 
strike,  throughout  which  prolonged  period  the  unity 
of  the  organisation  was  maintained.  But  for  that 
unity  the  employers  would  have  failed.  With  it 
they  succeeded,  and  they  succeeded  because  of  the 
stupidity,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  of  the  operatives. 
Thev  condemned  themselves  by  the  proposition 
they  submitted  to  the  employers.  What  was  wanted 
was  that  employers  and  employed  should  work 


together  in  harmony,  because  what  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  one  class  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
other.  In  connexion  with  the  strike,  he  did  not 
think  the  leaders  of  the  men  were  justified  in  giving 
the  advice  they  did.  The  present  arrangements,  he 
thought,  were  neither  sound  nor  correct.  There 
ought  to  be  a minimum  rate  of  wages,  but  no  maxi- 
mum, and  the  period  during  which  any  agreement 
should  last  should  be  reduced  from  a year  to  six 
months  ; while  there  ought  to  be  legislative  enact- 
ment whereby  strikes  should  be  illegal,  and  there 
should  be  a Council  of  Arbitration  established  in  the 
country  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Treasurer 
Graham  Yooll  gave  “ The  Scottish  Building  Trades 
Federation,”  and  among  the  other  toasts  were 
“The  Architects  and  Surveyors,”  “ Our  Merchants 
and  Contractors,”  “ The  Chairman  and  Croupiers.” 

Glasgow  Arch.eological  Society.  — The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arcbicological 
Society  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.  Mr.  C.  E.  White- 
law  said,  in  view  of  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  about  the  placing  of  monuments  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  that  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
Archtcological  Society  ought  to  pay  attention  to 
their  own  cathedral,  where  several  large,  costly,  and 
very  conspicuous  monuments  had  been  placed  in 
the  nave.  Several  of  them  were  made  of  a material 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  hand  of  Time  to  tone 
to  a colour  suitable  to  their  surroundings — most  of 
them  were  made  of  white  marble.  The  persons  to 
whom  they  had  been  raised  were  at  present  impor- 
tant, but  whether  they  would  be  important  to 
another  generation  was  an  open  question.  He 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  cathedral  that  no  more  monu- 
ments should  be  erected  there,  especially  as  they 
were  being  placed  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  men  who  were  not  celebrated,  but  were  merely 
known  at  the  time  for  having  had  larger 
purses  than  their  fellow-citizens.  Men  whose 
memory  was  celebrated  by  a monument  in  the 
cathedral  should  be  of  great  outstanding  merit,  men 
renowned  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  also  of  the 
city.  The  Society  ought  to  consider  the  matter 
now,  before  any  serious  harm  was  done.  Many  of 
the  monuments  were  in  questionable  taste,  and  if  no 
more  were  erected  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
cathedral. — Mr.  John  Edwards  thought  the  matter 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered before  any  more  monuments  of  modern 
type  were  erected,  Mr.  J.  D.  Duncan  said  that 
when  he  was  recently  in  the  cathedral  he  was 
struck  by  the  inappropriateness  of  many  of  the 
monuments  in  the  nave.  He  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  to  ask  the  Board  of  Works  to  see  that 
great  caution  was  used  in  the  granting  of  facilities 
or  permissions  to  erect  monuments  in  the 
cathedral.  The  matter  was  remitted  to  the  Council, 
to  which  Mr.  Whitelaw  was  added  for  the 
occasion.  Mr.  George  Neilson,  Vice-President,  read 
a paper  on  “ The  Work  and  Place  of  Huchown.” 

New  Electricity  Station,  Aberdeen. — The 
Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Committee  recommend 
that  a portion  of  the  new  electric  station  at  Dee 
Village  be  gone  on  with,  including  offices,  half  of 
boiler-house,  half  of  engine  and  dynamo  house,  and 
a number  of  minor  works,  at  a total  cost  of  about 
25,000 J.  The  machinery  will  cost,  say,  20,000 /.  addi- 
tional. The  plans  are  by  Mr.  Bell,  Electrical  Engineer 
to  the  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Smith,  Corporation  Gas 
Manager. 

British  Fire  PreventionI  Committee.— Pend- 
ing the  opening  of  its  new  testing  station,  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  will  issue  reports 
on  tests  undertaken  in  the  past  year  with  the  Mural 
and  Decorations  Company’s  floor,  the  “ Cunnah- 
Wright"  partition,  the  Williams’  fireblind,  with  two 
iron  doors,  and  two  pairs  of  wood  doors.  Sum- 
maries regarding  tests  undertaken  at  the  North 
Bank  Testing  Station  are  also  in  preparation.  Re- 
garding the  Committee’s  new  testing  station  at 
Westbourne  Park,  a sub-committee  of  the  executive 
will  have  charge  of  the  arrangements,  Air.  Ellis 
Marsland  presiding. 

Electric  Lighting  Works,  Stockton. — For 
public  lighting  purposes  at  Stockton,  the  electric 
current  was  turned  on  on  the  iSth  ult.  at  the 
Corporation's  new  electricity  works.  The  system 
of  supply  is  the  “ three-wire  continuous  current  ” 
system,  with  460  volts  between  the  outer  con- 
ductors, the  standard  pressure  of  supply  to  the 
consumers  being  260  volts.  The  generating 
machinery  now  installed  consists  of  three  “Uni- 
versal” engines  coupled  to  the  Brush  Company’s 
standard  type  of  continuous  current  generators. 
The  dynamos  are  controlled  by  automatic 
switches  and  also  by  fuses,  which  will  prevent 
damage  being  done  by  an  excessive  current.  Up 
to  the  present  the  cables  are  laid  in  Thompson- 
street.  High-street,  Norton-road,  Bishopton-lane, 
Dovecot-street,  Yarm-laue,  Wellington-street,  and 
Silver-street.  Contracts  have  also  been  let  for 
extending  the  cables  to  Yarm-road,  Oxbridge-lane, 
Richmond-road,  and  Church-row.  Altogether  there 
are  three  miles  of  distributor  and  one  and  a quarter 
miles  of  feeder  cables.  The  street  lighting  is  at 
present  confined  to  the  High-street,  Bishopton-lane, 
and  part  of  Norton-road,  and  consists  of  thirty 
Crompton  arc  lamps.  The  price  of  supply  is  fixed 
on  the  Wright  system,  at  6d.  per  unit  for  the  fust 
hour’s  use  per  day  and  2^d.  per  unit  afterwards,  the 
prices  for  power  being'  5d.  and  id.  respectively. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  26,500 /.  Mr. 


C.  S.  Vesey  Brown,  the  electrical  expert  and  adviser, 
gave  a technical  explanation  of  the  scheme. 

Electric  Light  Works.  Darlington. — On  the- 
17th  ult.  a number  of  members  of  the  Corporation, 
of  Darlington,  and  officials,  assembled  at  the  new 
electric  lighting  works  in  Haughton-road  to  witness 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  of  lighting, 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  at 
a cost  of  26,000 L The  system  as  at  present- 
arranged  is  a three-wire  continuous  current  of  460 
volts.  Messrs.  Scott  & Mountain,  of  Newcastle, 
have  supplied  the  engines  and  dynamos  ; Messrs. 
Cox-Walker  have  provided  the  switch  arrange- 
ments ; Mr.  J.  R.  P.  Lunn  was  the  engineer  under 
Professor  Kennedy.  The  mains  have  been  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Callerder,  of  London.  The 
building  containing  the  engines,  dynamos,  &c.,  is 
from  the  plan  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  Smith. 
The  works  are  capable  of  supplying  about  7,000 
8-candle  lamps. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. — 
The  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  the 
enlargement,  building,  and  repairing  of  churches 
and  chapels,  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  December  20,  at  the  Society's  house,  7, 
Dean's-yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz.  : — Building  new  churches  at  Bristol,  All 
Hallows,  150/.  in  lieu  of  a former  grant  of  no/.  ; 
Chichester,  St.  George,  315/.  in  lieu  of  a former 
grant  of  300/.  ; Darwen,  St.  George,  Lancs.,  143Z.  '■ 
Exeter,  Emmanuel,  370 1.  in  lieu  of  a former  grant  of 
350/.  ; Lower  Sydenham,  Christ  Church,  Kent, 
125/.  ; Tilbury,  St.  Chad,  near  Gravesend,  100/.  and 
Weston-green  All  Saint’s,  near  Thames  Ditton, 
Surrey,  20I.  ; and  towards  enlarging  or  otherwise- 
improving  the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at 
Billington,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  near 
Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds.,  10/.  ; Balham,  St.  John 
the  Divine,  Surrey,  200/.  in  lieu  of  a former  grant  of 
150/.  ; and  Compton  Martin,  St.  Michael,  near 
Bristol,  20/.  A grant  was  also  made  from  the 
special  Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building; 
St.  Helen’s  Mission  Church,  Stapleford,  near 
Nottingham,  1 5/.  The  following  grants  were  also 
paid  for  works  completed  : — Waltham  Cross,  St. 
George,  Middlesex,  500/.  on  account  of  a grant  of 
i,ooo/.  : Aberayron,  Holy  Trinity,  Cardigan,  40/. ; 
Nettleton,  St.  Mary,  near  Chippenham,  Wilts,  10I.  my 
Cubert,  St.  Cubert,  near  Grampound-road,  Cornwall, 
10/.  : Kensal  Rise,  St.  Martin,  Middlesex,  100/.  r. 
Castle  Bytham,  St.  James,  near  Grantham,  Lines. 
25/.  ; Little  Ilford,  St.  Barnabas,  Essex,  75Z.  ; 
Cobridge,  Christ  Church,  near  Stoke-on-Trent,  20/.  ; 
Llandyssilio,  St.  Tyssilio,  Pembs,  20/.  ; Streatham, 
St.  Margaret,  Surrey,  200/. ; Bodferin,  St.  Mervin, 
near  Pwllheli,  40/.  : Wandsworth  Common,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Surrey,  70/.  ; Rackenford,  All 
Saints,  near  Witheridge,  Devon,  15/.  ; Catford,  St. 
Andrew.  Kent,  30/.  ; Boscastle,  St  James,  Cornwall 
20/.  ; and  Portmadoc,  Carnarvon,  15/.  In  addition- 
to  this,  the  sum  of  158/.  was  paid  towards  the 
repairs  of  eleven  churches.  The  grants  made  at  this- 
meeting  have  nearly  exhausted  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee.  They  plead  earnestly 
to  the  friends  of  the  church  at  large  for  liberal  con- 
tributions to  enable  them  to  vote  substantial  grants 
and  to  continue  the  work  which  this  Society  has  so 
successfully  carried  on  during  the  past  eighty-three 
years.  During  the  present  year  9,710/.  have  been 
voted  in  grants  from  the  general  fund,  and  355/. 
from  the  Mission  Buildings  fund. 

Bradford  City  Architect. — The  Bradford 
City  Council  has  recently  had  under  consideration 
a number  of  applications  for  the  post  of  City  Archi- 
tect. There  were  originally  seventy  candidates, 
and  of  these  six  were  selected  to  appear  before  the 
Finance  Sub-Committee  empowered  to  deal  with, 
the  matter,  on  Monday  last.  The  appointment  was 
ultimately  conferred  upon  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards.,. 
A.R.I.B.A..  for  some  time  chief  assistant  in  the 
Architectural  Department  of  the  Liverpool  City- 
Surveyor  (Mr.  Thomas  Shelmerdine)  and  joint  Hon. 
Secretary'  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 

The  Slate  Trade. — The  past  year  will,  we 
believe,  show  a falling-o£f  in  the  make  of  slates, 
both  in  Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire.  Trade 
in  the  former  has  been  brisk  the  whole  year,  but  in 
the  latter  there  was  a slight  falling-off  in  the  spring: 
owing  to  foreign  competition.  The  quarry-owners, 
however,  by  an  adjustment  of  prices,  recovered  the 
bulk  of  their  trade.  The  past  century  has  seen  an 
immense  increase  in  the  slate  trade.  Some  of  the 
quarries  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  but  in  1 Soo- 
the number  working,  and  output,  were  very  small,, 
the  method  of  working,  means  of  transit,  &c.r 
being  primitive.  The  tonnage  went  on  increasing- 
up  to  1898,  when  the  value  reached  1,787,671/'. 
Since  then  it  has  slightly  decreased,  owing  to  a 
falling-orf  at  some  of  the  older  quarries,  and/ 
as  the  area  of  the  Bangor  and  Festiniog  veins  is 
comparatively  small,  nearly  all  being  worked,  it 
is  not  likely  to  increase.  The  tendency  of  late  years 
has  been' to  close  unprjduclive  quarries  and  com- 
bine the  management  of  oil  ers,  so  we  may  look 
forward  to  their  again  com  ng  into  favour  for  in- 
vestment', ttie  trade  being  ore  which,  with  proper 
management, , shows  very  g od  returns  ; but  owing, 
to  the  best  paying  quarr  es  being  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  or  companies  whose  shares  are 
not  quoted,  little  is  heard  of  the  large  profits  made. 
The  new  century  will  no  doubt  see  large  savings 
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|i  effected  by  the  use  of  electric  power.  Electric 
!|  power  has  already  been  adopted  in  some  quarries 
1 and  is  certain  to  be  more  extensively  used. 

Restoration  of  Inverness  Market  Cross. — 
The  old  Inverness  Market  Cross,  which  has  just 

I been  restored,  was  unveiled  on  the  24th  ult.  The 

II  cross  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall.  The 
ji  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Davidson  at 
I Rome  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gall,  of  Inverness. 

Sedgwick  Memorial  Bust,  Brighton.  — On 
1 the  26th  ult.  Sir  Henry  Irving  unveiled  a bust  of  the 
;i  late  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick,  which  has  been  placed  in 
I the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton.  The  bust  is  the  work 
1 of  Signor  Bozzano,  who  was  employed  by  the 
i Statuary  Company,  of  London. 



LEGAL. 

I TEMPORARY  STRUCTURES  UNLAWFULLY 
ERECTED. 

At  Marlborough-street  Police-court,  on  Thurs- 
1 day,  December  20  last,  before  Mr.  Plowden,  several 
I builders  were  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 
1 London  County  Council  for  having,  on  or  about  the 
j 27th  of  October,  erected  certain  temporary  stands 
I to  enable  persons  to  view  the  march  of  the  C.I.V.'s, 
some  outside  and  some  inside  of  various  premises 
within  the  district  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square 
! North,  without  having  first  obtained  from  the 
I Council  the  necessary  licences  under  Section  84  of 
; the  London  Building  Act.  The  offence  was  dis- 
tinctly proved  in  each  case,  and  the  defendants 
I were  all  fined  in  various  amounts,  with  costs. 
. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

His  Honour  Judge  Yate-Lee  has  entered  the  fol- 
lowing judgment  in  a case  heard  at  the  Ashton 
! County-court  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  which  Joseph  Hill, 
of  45,  Peel-street,  Dukinfield,  claimed  compensation 
for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  in  the 
service  of  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Storrs  & Co., 
( builders,  of  Stalybridge.  The  claim  was  made  under 
I the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897.  His  Honour, 
in  the  course  of  his  statement,  says: — The  facts  in 
I this  case  are  not  in  dispute.  The  applicant  was  em- 
j ployed  at  some  premises  where  a building  over  30  ft 
high  was  being  constructed,  and  his  leg  was  broken 
1 by  an  accident.  The  parties  agree  that  he  is 
1 entitled  to  compensation  at  1 2s.  6d.  per  week.  The 
applicant,  in  fact,  was  near  the  gate  leading  on  to 
I the  premises,  helping  to  load  a cart,  when  he  was 
1 injured.  In  the  present  case  we  have  an  uncom- 
1 pleted  building  on  which  machinery  driven  by  steam 
I has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction, 
|j  which  machinery  was  in  course  of  removal.  I 

||  think  that,  on  the  principle  enunciated  in  Frid  v. 
j Fenton,  I must  hold  that  this  building  was  one  on 
which  machinery  driven  by  steam  was  still  “ being 
I used  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  "within  the 

I:  meaning  of  the  section.  The  result  is  a little  start- 
ling, but  I think  that  it  would  be  too  thin  a distinc- 
. tion  to  say  that  an  accident  in  the  one  case  gave  a 

II  right  to  compensation,  and  not  in  the  other.  I think 
that  it  perhaps  helps  one  a little  to  arrive  at  this 
I conclusion  to  notice  that  the  reference  to  the  use  of 
1,  scaffolding  and  machinery  is  only  meant  to  deline 

I a class  of  building  to  which  the  statute  applies.  I 
1 am  sure,  moreover,  that  it  is  most  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  thin  distinctions,  which  the  workmen, 
i|  to  whom  this  statute  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 

) do  not  understand.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
of  the  law  I have  signed  an  award  for  12s.  6d.  per 
week,  the  sum  agreed  upon,  to  continue  during  in- 
capacity.— Manchester  Courier. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

i 17,794-  — Treads  for  Footways,  Subways, 
(1  ROADS,  &C.  : A.  K.  Kay. — In  the  footway,  which 
; may  be  formed  of  asphalt,  concrete,  or  similar 
i materials,  are  fashioned  inclined  channels  which  end 
i abruptly  in  rises,  and  are  protected  from  being  worn 
1 away  by  means  of  strips  of  metal  or  wood  ; or  the 
> footway  may  be  constructed  of  wooden  blocks  or 
tiles  or  metal  plates  which  are  to  be  disposed  in 
some  such  manner,  the  blocks  being  bevelled  so  as 
to  form  the  requisite  channels. 

17,814.— Band  and  Orchestra  Stands  : H.  H. 
\spittal. — The  inventor  devises  means  for  reflecting 
‘the  waves  of  sound  outwards.  He  forms  the  ceiling 
or  soffit  of  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  the  stand  so 
That  they  shall  present  respectively  a parabola  in 
[vertical  section,  and  in  horizonal  section  a circle  or 
1 polygon,  whereby  the  sound  waves  will  be  turned 
I into  directions  parallel  with  the  axes  of  the  curves 
ithrough  a focus  about  midway  between  the  top  of 
the  base  and  the  springing  of  the  ceiling,  the,  floor 
tfor  the  bandstand  being  raised  above  the  base. 

; 17,849.  — Water  - heating  Apparatus  : T. 
i Pattison. — The  external  casing  of  the  heater,  which 
is  after  the  “ geyser  ” kind,  constitutes  a spiral 
iwater  passage  to  which  the  supply  pipe  is  joined  ; 
the  water  as  it  circulates  is  heated  with  a burner 
l(gas  or  oil)  which  is  put  within  the  casing,  and  the 
(water  will  thereupon  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water 
passage,  and  so  through  sections  which  are  made 
;each  of  a plain  disc  and  a spirally  corrugated  disc 


fastened  together,  and  so  constituting  another  spiral 
water  passage.  In  another  shape  of  the  con- 
trivance the  water  is  caused  to  circulate  upwards 
through  the  sections,  its  How  being  accelerated  by 
making  the  sections  dish-shaped. 

1 7.853-— Cement  for  Decorative  Purposes  : 
Terranova  Industrie,  C.  A.  Kapferer  and  Sell  leaning. — 
For  making  a cement  that  will  serve  for  purposes  of 
decorative  work,  and  for  artificial  stone  and  so  on, 
a clay  as  free  as  possible  from  iron — such  as  pipe- 
clay or  kaolin — is  mixed  with  lime  and  with  feldspar, 
also  as  free  as  possible  from  iron.  To  produce  a 
cement  similar  to  Roman  cement  the  mixture 
should  be  burned  to  a temperature  at  which  it  will 
become  clinker  ; for  other  cements  that  temperature 
should  be  exceeded.  For  the  materials  above- 
mentioned  may  be  substituted  kaolin,  a silicic 
anhydride,  such  as  infusorial  earth  or  waste  silica, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  some  other  alkali  ; or  a 
substance  that  can  be  used  as  puzzolana  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  lime,  quartz,  sand  or  powder, 
and  kaolin,  to  which  alkali,  feldspar,  or  fluorspar 
may  be  added,  and  grinding  the  admixture  after  it 
has  been  burned  and  fused. 

17,866.— Tiles  for  Roofs:  N.  Daubach.— 
Curved  edges,  stop-ribs,  recesses,  and  interlocking 
dove-tailed  ribs  are  fashioned  upon  the  tiles,  whilst 
their  top  left-hand  corners  are  cut  away  for  the 
tak:ng  of  keys  of  mortar  to  be  inserted  between  the 
joints  of  mortar  lengthwise  and  transversely-  In 
the  horizontal  mortar  joints  strips  of  wire  netting 
or  of  metal  are  inserted. 

I7.953- — Electrical  Arc-lamps  : J.  Rathbonc  — 
The  lower  carbon  is  carried  by  a split  iron  socket 
which  is  caused  to  slide  within  the  lower  portion  of 
a vertical  tube  attached  to  the  enclosed  arc  solenoid 
lamp,  and  the  socket  is  sustained  by  a shunt  coil 
placed  around  the  tube’s  upper  portion.  Either 
mercury  or  a flexible  wire  or  chain  is  used  for  an 
electrical  connexion  between  the  socket  and  the 
tube,  the  lower  portion  of  the  socket  having  a 
small  tapered  slot  through  which  the  mercury  can 
pass,  so  as  to  check  its  movements.  A casing  en- 
compasses both  the  coil  and  the  tube,  the  latter 
carrying  a globe,  upon  whose  upper  end  are 
mounted  a collar  and  a screw  plug  that  retain 
the  upper  carbon,  and  the  joints  are  made  air-tight. 

17,964.— Fire-proof  Walls,  Partitions,  &c.  : 
G.  Fugman. — For  building  up  fire-proof  partitions  or 
walls  the  inventor  employs  open-worked  plates  of 
metal  which  are  coated  on  each  side  with  plaster. 
In  order  to  make  the  open-worked  plates  he  cuts 
parallel  slits  in  the  metal  sheets,  and  bends  or 
corrugates  the  adjacent  strips  into  opposed  direc- 
tions. 

17,966.— An  Artificial  Granite:  SocidU Berthe 
& Cic. — An  artificial  stone  that  will  serve  for  use  in 
making  baths,  bricks,  tiles,  columns,  paving  blocks, 
wall-linings,  balustrades,  statuary,  &c.,  is  formed  by 
mixing  in  a cold  condition  certain  parts  of  quartz, 
flint,  glass,  sand,  cork,  grey  or  white  cements,  dust 
glass  and  flint,  the  articles  being  built  up  by  the 
hand  and  supported,  if  necessary,  for  a while  with 
suitable  frames.  If  glass  is  added  to  the  compound, 
the  goods  are  bathed  in  an  acid.  After  the  goods 
have  become  dry  and  set  they  can  be  polished,  a 
good  surface  being  ensured  by  the  use  of  flint  and 
glass  having  equal  degrees  of  hardness. 

18.011.  — A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Plan- 
ING-MACHINES  : H.  B.  Stone  and  S.  Cheeld.— The 
inventors’  object  is  to  provide  that  the  boards  shall 
be  planed  to  one  uniform  thickness.  The  con- 
trivance, to  be  attached  to  the  benches  of  planing- 
machines  that  have  rotating  cutters,  comprises 
springs  which  press  the  plank  upwards  against  the 
flattened  surface  of  an  angle-plate  before  it  is  passed 
on  to  the  cutters.  A screw  serves  to  adjust  the 
height  of  the  angle-plate  which  is  -carried  between 
guides  mounted  upon  a bracket.  , 

15. 012.  —CONSTRUCTION  OF  WALLS  AND  CEIL- 
INGS : P.  Taylor. — On  to  the  surface  of  the  wall  or 
ceiling  are  glued  narrow  strips  of  cardboard  in  such 
a manner  as  to  divide  it  into  squares,  rectangles, 
diamonds,  or  other  regular  geometrical  shapes,  and 
between  the  cardboard  strips  are  fastened,  with 
strips  or  beads  screwed  in  their  places,  transparent 
panels  or  sheets  (of  glass  or  other  materials)  which 
have  been  backed  with  wall-paper  or  with  some 
other  decorative  material.  The  wall-paper  is  sized, 
and  over  its  back  may  be  pasted  sheets  of  paper  or 
other  material.  For  waterproofing  purposes  the 
backing  should  be  varnished. 

iS,o6r. — A Filter  Bed  for  Sewage  : W.  T. 
Scoit-Moncricff. — The  invention  relates  to  the  bac- 
teriological treatment  of  sewage.  The  filter  bed 
has  a series  of  discharge  channels,  which  are  set 
parallel  to  one  another  and  are  inverted,  the  sewage 
passing  through  perforations  in  the  channels  into  a 
conduit,  to  which  lead  openings  wherein  are  fitted 
some  fans  for  drawing  air  through  the  filter  bed. 

1 8.133- — VICES  : G.  H duster. — The  adjusting  screw 
is  protected  from  chips,  dirt,  &c.,  with  a T-shaped 
or  overhanging  head,  the  jaws  of  the  vice  being 
carried  upon  a supporting  rail  with  the  head  ; the 
journals  of  the  rail-ends  are  to  be  clamped  in  their 
bearings  by  means  of  screws,  so  that  one  can  adjust 
the  vice  in  any  inclined  position.  One  of  the  jaws 
engages  with  the  adjusting  screw,  and  the  other 
jaw  may  be  fixed  in  different  desired  positions  upon 
the  rail  with  a pin. 

18,142.— Window  Sashes  : E.  V.  Cooke  and  E.  Cox. 
— \bove  the  window-head  is  fixed  a casing  which 
take?  the  mounting  of  the  pulley  of  one  sash,  the 


cord  being  attached  to  the  other  sash  without  the 
use  of  nails  and  passed  through  holes  in  the 
window-head.  The  cord’s  knotted  end  is  secured 
in  a recess  or  hole  cut  in  the  sash-stile,  wherein 
is  cut  a vertical  groove,  dove-tailed  or  otherwise 
18,146.— An  Apparatus  for  Opening  and 
Closing  Windows:  J.  h.  Cortland.— By  one 
variation  of  the  contrivance  a cord  that  is  passed 
over  a pulley-nut,  turning  upon  a screw  which 
carries  a crank-pin,  moves  the  window  ; the  crank- 
pin  is  caused  to  slide  within  a slotted  bracket  affixed 
to  the  window.  In  another  form  the  cord-pulley 
turns  a worm  which  is  geared  with  a toothed  crank- 
rod,  and  in  another  form,  adapted  for  a window 
that  is  hinged  at  its  top,  the  pulley-nut  is  mounted 
upon  the  window  and  the  slotted  bracked  is  fastened 
on  to  the  frame.  In  the  arrangement  last  described 
a tube  that  projects  outwards  from  the  window 
serves  to  protect  the  screw  from  the  weather. 

18.160—  Moulding  of  Bricks:  a.  Swinney.— 
After  the  clay  has  been  extruded  from  the  pug-mill 
through  the  cutting-frame,  it  falls  upon  pallets  dis- 
posed in  sections  so  that  they  can  be  parted  asunder 
by  a set  ot  cams  upon  a shaft  which  is  rocked  by  a 
slotted  link  and  a crank  from  another  shaft.  When 
the  1- ricks  thus  separated  have  been  propelled  on  to 
carrving-off  board,  a crank  upon  the  second-named 
shaft— which  acts  by  means  of  a slotted  link  and 
rocking  shaft— removes  the  board  or  table  away 
from  the  pallets,  whilst  an  increase  of  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  outer  pallets  by  pins  that  project 
from  under  the  pallet  - boards  and  engage  with 
grooves  in  the  cams  whose  pitches  vary  in 
accordance  with  their  distances  from  the  centre 
18,164.— Fireproof  Flooring  : J.  c.  Fender.— 
Skew-backs,  in  which  are  formed  grooves  for 
taking  the  plaster,  carry  the  floor-blocks  whose 
ends  and  sides  are  stepped;  the  blocks  are  fashioned 
with  vertical  side  ribs,  inclined  side  ribs,  and  central 
webs,  and  in  the  blocks  are  embedded  plates  or 
strips  of  wire  gauze,  perforated  sheet  metal,  or 
expanded  metal,  similar  strips  or  plates  being  also 
embedded  in  the  skew-backs  by  which  the  girders' 
lower  flanges  are  enclosed.  For  the  ceiling 
plaster  recesses  are  formed  in  the  blocks,  which  are 
made  of  calcined  plaster.  A non-conducting  flake 
or  skin  of  powder  will  form  upon  the  blocks  when 
they  become  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  4. 

Architectural  A ssociation.— Professor  Beresford  Pit. 

5"1,  Mri,-VV-ir  %h“l,Z  ~ “T*  Pr4»a.io„Po 

Studentship  Drawings.  7.30  p.m. 

Architectural  Accociaticu  of  I, eland  (.Technical 
Danonctrattonc).- Mr.  J.  McGloughlin  on  "Ironwork” 
tat  JNo.  47,  Great  Brunswick-street).  4.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  5. 

frjlich  Institute  ../Certified  Car/ outers  (Card enters 
1 1 all). — 6 p.m. 

Monday,  January  7. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Business  meet- 
ing. Election  of  candidates  for  membership.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  foregoing  business  the  chairman  will  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  and  additions  in  the  Paper 
of  “Suggestions  for  the  Conduct  of  Architectural  Com- 
petitions. The  Paper  as  revised  was  printed  in  our  last 
issue.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  following  resolution  •— 

That  the  Institute  is  responsible  for  the  inferior  position 
of  architects  as  compared  with  that  of  other  professions 
and  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  inferiority  of  status  and  to  suggest 
remedies.”  8 n.m.  “ 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Professor 
Baldwin  Brown  on  “The  Old  English  Village  Church." 

6.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie 
Scott  on  “The  Planning  of  Small  Country  Houses" 
6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  S. 

Institution  0/ Civil  Engineers  — Papers  to  be  submitted 
for  discussion  :— 1.  “ Glasgow  Bridge,"  by  Mr.  B.  Hall 
Bljth.  M.A.  2.  “Railway  Bridge  over  the  Fitzroy 
River,  at  Rockhampton,  Queensland,"  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Doak,  B.E.  3.  “ The  Niagara  Falls  and  Clifton  Steel 
Arch  Bridge,”  by  Mr.  L.  Lefferts  Buck.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  q. 

Institute,  oj  Sanitary  Engineers. — New  Year’s  Presi- 
dential address. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  Allan 
Greenwell,  F.G.S.,  on  “Bitumen:  Its  Application  in 
Architecture  and  Engineering,”  with  lantern  illustrations. 

7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  10. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  .—Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey 
-a  “Capacity  in  Alternate  Current  Working.”  and,  if  time 
permit,  Mr.  J.  B C.  Kershawon  “The  Use  of  Aluminium 
as  an  Electrical  Conductor,  with  New  Observations  upon 
the  Durability  of  Aluminium  and  Other  Metals  Under 
Atmospheric  Exposure.”  8 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  0 f Architects  and  Surveyors, Mr  H 

J.  Potter  on  “ The  Housing  of  the  Working’  Classes  ” 

p.m. 

Friday,  January  nth. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting)  — 
Address  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Airy,  B.A.,  on  “Geodesy.” 
8 P,m-  . 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  (Technical De- 
monstrations).—Mr.  Tohn  McGloughlin  on  “Con 
structional  Work”  (at  No.  47,  Great  Brunswick-streetl 

4.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society  —Pro- 
fessor Gourlay,  B.Sc.,  on  “ A Tour  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,”  with  lime-light  illustrations.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  12. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.—  Mr.  R.  S.  Douglas 
_n  “Architectural  Decoration— (1)  as  Clothing  - (■>)  as 
Structural.” 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

: 

50 1.,  25 1.  and  

Jan.  IS 
Mar.  26 

Sewerage  Scheme | 

Basford  (Notts)  R.D.C 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

'•Electric  Light  Station  and  Destructor  

Shed  Roofing,  Ac.,  Wilburn-street  ...  

Road  Works,  Doveton-road*  Ac 

1 Electric  Lighting  Statiou 

Engine  House,  Chimney,  Ac 

Main  Sewers,  Ac.,  Dunham  Massey 

Walls.  Fencing,  Ac.,  Banchory,  Aberdeen 

Steel  Tram  Rails,  Ac 

Water  Supplv,  Burton  Leonard 

Stoneware  Pipes,  Ac.,  High  Wycombe  

Road  Works.  Ac.,  King  street  ...  ...  

Tramcar  Shed,  Workshops,  Ac.,  W elhngton-road  

School,  Ueamoor 

Well  Sinking,  Essex  road 

Draioage  Works  

Additions  to  Hotel,  Portstewart  

Pipe  Culvert,  Hibson  road  • 

House,  Watergate,  Mawgan,  Cornwall  

Sewerage  Works,  Ac.,  Queen-street 

Timber,  Bricks,  and  Slates 

Stoneware  Pipes  

Police  Station,  Cricklade •••••  — •• 

Boundary  Wall,  Ac.,  Nelson-street  School  

Granite  and  Slag 

Sewerage  Works,  Weston  

Reservoir  and  Cast-iron  Pipes  

Market,  The  Parade  ••••••; -_•••••• 

Coach  Houses  and  Stables,  Maldon,  F.ssex  

Alterations  to  S‘J,  High  street,  Maldon  

Sewer  Diversion,  Canal -street,  Ac.  

Police  Station,  Hovlngham,  near  Malton 

Bowlhouse  and  Shelter,  Old  Tratford  

Portland  Cemeut,  Bricks.  Ac.,  Oldham  

Drainage  Works,  Ac.,  Victoria  Park  

Building  Work,  Victoria  Park,  Tranmere 

Transformer  Chambers 

Cottage  Hospital.  Lerwick,  Shetland 

Retort  House  Buildings,  Ac 

Rond  Metal  

Road  Works^Ac.,  GUHngate  

Whitby  U.D.C 

Salford  Corporation 

Croydon  Town  Council  

Nuneaton  U.D.C 

Pemberton  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Bucklow  (Cheshire)  R.D.C 

Farmvorth  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Knaresborough  P..D.C 

Mirfield  (Yorks)  U.D.C 

Stockport  Corporation  

Madron  (Cornwall)  School  Board 

Gravesend  Town  Council  

Fulham  Borough  Council  

Nelson  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Hurst  (Ashton-under-Lyne)  U.D.C. 

lvilkeuny  Guardians 

Tewkesbury  Corporation  

Wilts  Standing  Joint  Committee 
Dalton-in-Furness  School  Board  ... 

Nottingham  County  Council 

Bath  R.D.C 

do. 

Minehead  (Somerset)  U.D.C 

Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Whitby,  Vork3  

L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Hall,  Salford  

Borough  Road  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  

J.  S.  Pickering,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Nuneaton 

Heaton  A Co.,  Architects,  Wigau  

.1,  McKenzie,  Engineer.  7,  Market  place,  Altrincham 

A.  Clyne,  Architect,  Aberdeen  

W.  J.  Lomax,  Civil  Engineer.  11,  Fold-street,  Bolton 

Surveyor,  41.  Station -parade.  Harrogate  

T.  -I.  Rcshbrooke,  Borough  Surveyor.  High  Wycombe  

F.  II.  Hare.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Mirfield  

J.  AtkiDson,  Civil  Engineer,  St.  Petersgate,  Stockport  

Jan.  8 
do. 

do.  j 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  9 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  10  i 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  11 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  12 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  | 

Jan.  13  l 
Jan.  14  | 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  ; 

do. 

do.  I 

do. 

C.  S.  Hatton,  Court  House.  Gravesend  

C.  Botterill,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walham  Green,  8.W 

D.  Conroy,  Architect,  2,  Bishop-street,  Londonderry 

B.  Ball,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Nelson 

Miss  Tom,  Fair-street,  St.  Columb  

S.  Short,  Surveyor,  King-street,  Hurst 

K.  Comerford,  Union  Offices,  Kilkenny 

W.  K.idler,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Tewkesbury 

C.  S.  Adye,  Surveyor,  County  Offices,  Trowbridge 

W.  Butler,  68,  Market-street,  Dalton-in-Furness  

E.  P.  Hooley,  Shire  Hall,  Nottingham  

E.  H.  Sheppard,  3,  North  parade,  Bath  

U.  Sheppard,  Eugineer,  5,  North-parade,  Bath 

W.  .1.  Tamlyn,  Architect,  Minehoad  

Mr.  C.  W.  Bunting  

Manchester  Corporation 

Stretford  U.D.C 

Saddleworth  U.D.C 

Birkenhead  Corporation 

do. 

Leeds  Corporation  

Sutton  Gas  Company  

Rugby  U.D.C. 

Kendal  Corporation 

do. 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Surveyor,  Couuty  Offices,  Northallerton  

H.  Rovle,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Old  Tralford 

T.  s McCallum,  Civil  Engiueer.  62,  Corporation -st.,  Manchester 

C.  Brownridge,  Civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead 

do. 

H.  Dickinson,  1,  Whitehall -road,  Leeds  

W.  A.  Baird  Laiug,  Architect,  13,  George-street,  Edinburgh  

G.  M.  Robins.  Engineer,  Oas  Offices,  Sutton  

1).  G.  Macdonald,  Civil  Engineer,  Rugby 

R.  U.  Lucas,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Kendal 

J.  Lord,  Civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

•Chimney  

•Sewerage  Works 

•Kerbing  and  Tarpaving -•• •— 

Police  Station,  Court  House,  Ac.,  Keswick  

Schools,  St.  Peters-square.  Wolverhampton  

Police  Station,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire  ...  . .... 

•Alterations  to  Ordnance  Survey  Offices,  Southampton 
Pipe  Sewers,  Ac 

Derby  Corporation  

Lewisham  Borough  Council 

do. 

Office  of  Works  

Easing  wold  (Yorks)  R.D.C 

Andover  (Juardiaus  

Walker  (N'orthd.)  U.D.C 

Romford  R.D.C 

Hornsey  U.D.C 

E.  Sussex  County  Council 

Surveyor's  Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.E 

do. 

G.  D.  Oliver,  Architect,  Carlisle  

F.  T.  Beck,  Architect,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton  

H.  Beswirk,  Architect,  Newgate-streot,  Chester 

Survey  Office,  Southampton  

Kairbank  A Sou,  Civil  Engineers,  13,  Lendal,  York  

do. 

Jan.  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  17 
do. 
do. 

J an.  19 

Jan.  21 
do. 

Jau.  25 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  28 

Buildings,  Ac.,  for  Refuse  Destructor 

•Laying-out,  Ac.,  of  Cemetery  at  Upminster 

•Buildings  for  a Branch  Public  Library  

"Sessions  Cour^  Ac 

Handcock  A Dykes,  Engineers,  1,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

E.  M.  Whitaker,  Architect,  1,  Grcsham-bulldings,  Baslnghall-st. 

Surveyor,  Council  Office,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N 

County  Surveyor,  Couuty  Hall,  Lewes  

•Coast  Guard  Buildings  at  Dungeness  -• 

•Coast  Guard  Buildings  at  St.  Mawes,  near  talmouth 

Admiralty  

do. 

See  Advertisement 

do. 

G.  H.  Tait,  Engineer,  Lon  field-street,  Hartford 

•Old  Tramway  Rails 

Croydon  County  Council  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  

Borough  Road  Surveyors  Office,  Town  Hall,  Croydon 

Newman  A Newman,  Architects,  31,  Tooley-street,  S.E 

O.  T.  Hlne,  Architect,  35,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W 
A.  Hessell  Tiltman,  51,  Russell-square,  W.C 

do. 

Jan.  30 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  12 

No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

•Isolation  Hospital  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex  

Cuckfleld  R.D.C 

Additions  to  Schools,  Mitre-street,  Burnley 

Hitchon  A Pritchard,  46,  Manchestor-road,  Burnley  

See  Advertisement 

Building  Work,  Jarratt -street,  Hull  -- ....... 

Gun  Store  A Additions  to  Headquarters,  Mancheste 
j Warehouse,  Radford-road,  Nottingham 

Mr.  P.  Mathiesen 

Freeman  A Co.,  Architects,  11,  CatT-lane,  Hull 

J.  Eaton,  Sons  A Co.,  Architects,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Sands  A Walker,  Architects,  Angel-row,  Nottingham  

F.  W.  Rhodes,  Architect,  Upper  Wortley,  Leeds 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
; to  be  in 

• 

75'.  per  : nnum  

; No  date 

Those  marked  with  an  esteritk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.—.  Con  'rads,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  y.  <b  xxx.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  sxvii.  A xxx. 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  15.— By  Jenkins  & Sons  (onpremises). 

£7°' 


Itewisham.  — 96,  Tressillian  rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  e.r. 
10/.  10s. 


December  19.— By  W.  Dew  & Son  (at  Denbigh). 
Llanrhaiadr-yn-Cinrnerch,  &c.,  Denbigh. — Pen- 
nant Isaf  Farm,  390a.  or.  12  p.,  f. 2,300 

The  Hafod  Lorn  Estate,  1,375  a.  3 r.  3 p.,  f.  . . 6,500 

December  20. — By  Henry  Hendriks  (at 
Birmingham). 

Sparkbrook,  Worcester. — 250  and  252,  Stratford- 

...  rd-»  u-t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  60/ 600 

Kings  Norton,  Warwick.— Northfield-rd.,  f.g.r. 

29/.,  reversion  in  98  and  97  yrs 790 

. Jenkins  & Sons  (at  Lewisham). 

Lewisham. — 57,  Loampit-vale,  f.,  e.r.,  no/. 1,100 

Deptford.— 28  and  30,  Deptford  Bridge,  u.t.  64 

yis.,  g.r.  32/,  r.  100/ 800 

New  Cross.  — 16  and  18,  Amersham-rd.,  u.t.  27 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  63/.  545 

Contractions  used  in  t/iese  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  tertn  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  : ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

TILES. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles...  41 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valley  tiles 3 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . so 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valiev  tiles 3 


6 per  r,ooo  at  rly.  depflt. 

7 per  doz. 

6 per  1,000 
o per  doz. 

6 per  1,000 

o per  doz. 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 


At  per  standard. 


at  railway  depflt. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  ,a'm  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
leverage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1 16  o per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  1 12  o 

Smooth  Bright 

Facing  Stocks..  2 18  o 

Shippers  2 6 o 

Flettons .. ._  1 10  6 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 n 6 
Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..470 

Do.,  Bullnose 4 12  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks 4 4 6 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o 

Headers  12  o o 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o 
Double  Headers..  16  o o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends ig  o o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..12  o o 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o 

Double  Stretchers  15  00 
Double  Headers. . 14  o o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o 

Seconds  Quality 
Wb  ite  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  . . „ 2 0 o 


Deals  : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 ii 

by  9in.  and  11  in 16  xo 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 1410 

Battens:  best  24  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 1210 

Battens  : best  2^  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o xo 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


o 13  10  o 
o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o less  than  best 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


,,  less  than  best, 
s.  d. 

o per  yard,  delivered. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  

Thames  Ballast  6 

Best  Portland  Cement  38  o per  ton 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime. . 24  6 ,, 

Note.  The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  12s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered, 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  2 o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depflt. 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  |!  ” 

Beer  _ in  blocks  .....  1 6$  ,, 

Grinshill  „ ....  1 10  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  22  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2 ij  ,, 

Red  Corsebill  ,,  25 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 ii 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

■>  11  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

11  it  3 in-  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

I,  11  3 in-  self-faced  Ditto  c 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depflt. 


SLATES, 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20 X xo  best  blue  Bangor. . 

best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

16  X 8 best  ,,  626 

20x10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ._  ...  xo  18  o 

8bestbluePortmadoc  600 
10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green xi  26 

t6x  8 „ „ 6 15  o 

toXio  Permanent  green  10  o o 
x 8 ,,  ,,  5 12  6 


per  1000  of  1 200  at  ry.  dep. 


Deals : seconds 

Battens  : seconds 

Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

„ ti0">  4 io  o s o o 

Seconds  4 j 0 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 2 is  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  0 , 0 0 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)!!  400  4 10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  xi  in 27  10  o 28  xo  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7m.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

11  n sin.  by  9111.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2i  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 1610  o 18  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

bY  ” in 25  o o 26  o o 

Do.  3 m.  by  9 m 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens x6  xo  o 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 18  10  o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 17  0 o 18  o o 

Battens 14  o o 14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

_ ix  in... i5  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  . 14  o o 14  xo  o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  s in.  by  11  in..  15  10  o 16  10  o 

n ii  n 3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  o o 15  o o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Second  white  deals 3 in.  by  it  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

i»  1.  it  3 in-  by  9 in.  1300  14  o o 

,1  ,,  battens  1100  12  o o 

Pitch  pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  010  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30  o o 33  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up)  ........  2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  q 3 6 o 4 6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 2 8 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 2 4 o 2 7 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 8 o q 

3 in.  do.  do.  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o x 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube 023  030 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

£ s.  d. 
876  976 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Ikon-  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  s o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  14  5 o 

n n 26  g 16  o o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 1710  o 

n 11  22  g.  and  24  g.  1800 

,t  ,,  26  g 19  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  10  o 
_ ”,  . » 22.K-  and  24  g-  14  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in n 10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  19  o o 

Pipe  in  coils  10  10  o 

Soil  Pipe 22  IO  o 

Zinc— Sheet — 

VieiI16  Montagne  ton  26  o o 

Silesian 25  10  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 1 

Thin  „ o x 3 

Copper  nails „ o 1 3 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet ,,  o o xx 

Thin  „ „ 011 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  o 1 

Solder — Plumbers'  , o o q 

Tinmen’s o o gi 

Blowpipe ,,  o o xoi 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

„ fourths  2$d. 

21  oz.  thirds  3?d. 

i,  ,,  fourths 3d. 

26  oz.  thirds  4Jd. 

,,  ,,  fourths 4d. 

32  oz.  thirds  5^d. 

,,  ,,  fourths 5d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3id. 

..  21 4Jd. 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

A 3W- 

i ,1  1,  ,,  4d. 

OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 2 xo 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels „ o 2 ix 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,,  031 

,,  ,,  „ in  barrels „ o 3 2 

,,  „ „ in  drums  „ o 3 4 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 8 

,,  in  drums ,,  o 2 xo 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  27  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . ,,  24  10  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty ..perewt.  090 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel  x 10  o 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  „ 10  5 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  11  2 6 13  2 6 

Flitch  Plates  ix  o o n 15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  8 15  o ro  xo  o 

METALS. 

Per  ton, in  London. 
Iron.—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 9 15  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  10  5 o 10  10  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  12  o o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars. .. . 10  10  o xx  o o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  xo  o 1100 

•1  11  galvanised  16  10  o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 11  o o - - . 

,,  „ to  24  g 12  o o - - • 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 13x00  - - • 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan  

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black  

Knotting 

Best  French  aod  Brush  Polish 


per  gallon 
£ s.  d 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  ^ith  the 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments Of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
.4 100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  erection  of  house,  Garden- 
road,  for  Mr.  H.  Weeks.  Mr.  James  Pamphilon, 
architect,  21,  Finsliury-pavement,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
architect : — 

Larke  & Sons. £2,164  I T.  D.  Graty.. ......  ,£1,895 

F.  P.  Duthoit^. .. ..  1,900  | Crossley  & Son  ..  . . 1,845 

[See  also  next  page. 
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DEVONPORT.— For  alterations  to  No.  ^.  Fore-street 
for  Mr.  C.  Burt.  Mr.  E.  M.  Leest,  architect.  Public 
Hall  Chambers,  Devonport :—  . , 

Healy  & Son £138  4 S.  Perkins  £"9  M 

\V  T Oliver  >33  10  Jenkin  & SonT  - • - • 110 

Smith  & Son 126  .5  I l AH  of  Devonport.] 


HENDON.— For  portable  shed  for  fire-escape,  Hendon 
Station,  for  the  Hendon  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S. 
Slater  Grimley,  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
W.  Pearce  ....  £i4S  o o Smith  & Co..... ^106  12  9 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd.  126  o o Humphreys  Ltd  81  o o 

W.  A.  Pryor..  115  o o Gardner  & Hazell,  79  »:>  0 

Mitson  & Co...  no  o o Smith  & Co.,  Acre-  _ 

Fredk.  King . . 107  5 » I lane«  Bnxton  . . 7o  0 c 


5TEomc2NaAdSnTs rlZ  t ^n^room^Te 

Guardians.  ’ Mr.  Samuel  Segar,  architect,  Union-street, 
Newton  Abbot.  Quantities  by  architect 

W.  Brenton  ..  £7.560  o o!  W.  A.  Goss  - £4,825  ° o 
Mitchell  & Son  6,46411  o L Bearne, 

Par£bSBros:  o°  o°  Abbol*  ....  4,67a  >9  6! 

F.A.A.  Stacey  5,169  o 


HENDON.— For  12  in.  sewer,  Mill  Hill-road,  for  the 

Hendon  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  Slater  Grimley, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  _ ,,  , T , , 

Bentham  & Co £745  R-  N .97 

Merredew  & Co 595  Child  s Hill,  N.W.  ,.,497 

Killingback  & Co 577  I Geo.  Bell 4°2 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES, 

Telegraphic  Address,  “ The  BUILDER,  LONDON. 


, OLUME  LXX1X  (July  to 
as  a supploiutnt  with  our 

w ready,  price  2s.  Gd. 


,830 


LEICESTER.— Extension  of  warehouse  in  Newarke- 
itreet,  for  Messrs.  T.  H.  Downing  & Co  Messrs.  Tail  & 
Herbert,  architects  and  surveyors,  Friar-lane,  Leicester  . 
Contract  No.  1. 

Richardson  & Son  ..  ,£3.167  I J-  O.  Jowsbury 
H.  T.  & W.  Chambers  2,949  Johnson  & bon  ....  2,055 

H.  Bland a.910  I Herbert  & Sons’ 

Contract  No.  2. 

Cort,  Paul,  & I Russell  & Sons£583  ’9 

Cormick  ....  £584  ° o | Gimson  & Co.  57*  »= 
Contract  No.  3. 

J.  Getliffe  £197  4 I Rowiett  £162 

Norman  & Under-  Wm.  Treer  155 

wood  169  10  | 

Contract  No.  4. 

Major  *<■  16  3 I Mawbey  & Son  .6,20  o 

A>  Shaw  130  19  9 Geo.  H.  Barker*  102  u 

W.  A.  Bauton..  123  17  10  | 

[All  of  Leicester] 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  Hope  and  Anchor 
public-house,  Camden  Town,  N.W.  Mr  Herbert  Riches, 
architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  E.C. 

Courtney  &FPafirbairn£T, 200  I Osborn  & Sons £1,060 

Antill  & Co 1,185  I Sheffield  Bros 


LONDON.— For  erecting  Nos.  178  and  180,  St.  John'., 
street,  E.C.  Mr.  W.  A.  Aickman,  architect,  34,  Gresham 
street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  Jacob 

Rudd  & Son  £5.388  1 Ashby  & Homer. ...  £4.7°° 

Dore  Bros 5,255  Thos.  Rider  & Son  4,598 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  4,958  I J.  W.  Falkner  & 

Staines  & Son  4,857  I Sons  


THE  INDEX  (With  TITLE  PAGE) 

Utciuber,  1900)  will  be  ( 
n«xt  issue. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  thn  Numbers 

SJ-SSIsSlIf'  ’^S&V^SS-  - <— ■ 

rHK  ““TS  TvSirmiUiW  Siapon*.  »H1  b.  »» 

1 beiDg  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
6d.  each. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines,  or  under U- 

Each  additional  line Is’  uu’ 

SITUATION^  VACAOT.^P.JiTNERaHlPS^PPRSN^jCESH'PS, 
Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  bo. 

ther  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed-Labour  only). 

FOUR  lines  (about  thirty  words)  orunder 6d. 

TrSSw  ab  ,to- 

sS&m* ™ -j*  SSL 

TlrKBn.  - .»  WEDNESDAY. 
iiTVRCTIONS  IV  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 

sxss.  b"“’ 

“i!  >*“" coi,u:s  0!,LY 

SSUrf  to  th.  ....  p»bll»ti°P- 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Han,  Hill  Stone  Co  and  C.  Trask  St  Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent  Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C. 


OIT  ANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

f Telephone  No.  4S4 

accurately  and  with  despaten.  [ Westminster. 

f 8,  PEI  NOES  8TBEBT, 

METCHIM  & SON ( GT.QBORQBST-WHSTMINffrBX 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  f 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  e 


HEADING  CASES.  { „ fffgSSg ffSi  a. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Woekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  Ire® 


(T.'.,'™b.»rpWATD7'Yo  .11  -tut 

Europe,  ^ne’rica,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ejylon 

Sic.,  Ufis.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  THE 
Builder,"  Catherlne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  Quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Pott. 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 16,  & 17,  BACK  RILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARR1NGD0N  ROAD,  E.C. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  W00D8  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS,  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holboru.  [Tele.  Address  : "SNBWIN  London.’ 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATES  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS 

Bethnal  Grebn,  London,  E. 


DRY  PLANKS  AND  BOARDS 

In  all  kinds  of  Hard  Woods. 

Mahogany,  Wainscot,  Teak,  &c.  &c, 

Wm.  MALLINSON  & Co. 

Offices.-  136  & 138,  Hackney  Road,  London,  N.E. 

Telephone : 1319  AVHNCH. 

asphalte 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors, 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 


Contractors  to 
H.M.  Office  ol  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  Ac. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C; 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER  JUTE  ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Euaton-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation 

V1EILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  ACENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  ; Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


THE  PORTAL  OF  THE  NEW  CENTURY  AN  EXTEMPORE  FANTASY.— By  thk  Eiutor. 


ACROSS  THE  TH/= 
ER  AT  LAMBETH  AN 
4C-  OF  WHITEHALL  TC 
r CONTI  NVATION  OP  IT 
AT  LAMBETH  A FORM 
HROV&H  ST  JAMES  F 
er  WHICH  ROAO  w< 
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THIS  DESIGN  IS  5VC-&ESTED  FOB.  COMBININC  THE 
PVBLIC  OFFICES  OF  THE  CGVNTRY  IN  ONE  MASS 

conjvnction  With  the  exiSTiNC-  boaro  of  t 

CHAMBERS  &C  THOSE  BVILDINGS  BEINC-  SO  MODIfT 
ONE  H ARM  ON  I OV  S GROUP  WHEREBY  A CONSID 
OF  EXPENOITVRE  MAY  BE  AVOIDED  + THE  STY  It 
BVILOINC  BEINC-  ITALIAN  RECOVRSE  IS  PROPOSEC 
OF  THE  MOST  5TRIKUMG  FEATVRE6  OF  THAT  3 
POME  WHICH  WOVLO  CONFER  GREAT  IMPORT 
EDIFICE  AND  WOVLD  FORM  A PLEASING  CONT 
NVMEROVS  TOWERS  OF  THE  ABBEY  AND  THE! 
WSBTMIN5TER+  THE  DeSIC-N  AS  SHEWN  BY  TH' 
BLOCK  PLANS  IS  FORMED  VPON  THE  PRHNClPL 
BLOCK  OF  BVILDINGTO  CONTAIN  THe  WHOLE  C 
IN  PREFERENCE  TO  SEPARATE  BLOCKS  FORTH 
RESPECTIVELY  AS  PROPOSED  IN  THE  LATE  COA-F 
BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  * THE  FOLLOW  INC  ARC 
PRINCIPAL  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  WOVLD  RE' 
ADOPTION  OFTHE  SINGLE  BLOCK  PRINCIPLE  W/ 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN  THE  PROMPT  AND  EFFICIEH 
OF  PVBLIC  BVSINESS  - ECONOMV  OF  SITE  VVI 
MVCH  LeSS  EXTENSIVE  THAN  WOVLO  BE  Nf 
SEPARATE  BLOCKS  OF  BVILDINGS  IF  DETACl 
OTHER  SO  AS  TO  BE  SEEN  TO  THe  BEST  AOVAA 
OF  COST  NOT  ONLY  IN  RESPECT  OF  SITE  BVT  AL*C 
OF  THE  LESS  EXTENT  OF  ARCHITeCTVRAL  OISN 
IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  MASS  OF  BVIL.DINC-  RE«V 
BE  NECESSARY  FOR  SEPARATE  BLOCKS  OF  BVI 
STRIKING-  AND  IMPRESSIVE  EFFECT  WHICH 
PRODVCED  &Y  BVILDINGS  OF  EXTHAOROlN/ 
WHEN  OF  CONSIDERABLE.  HEIGHT  AS  PROf 
DESIGN  *1*  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ARRAMC 


SIR  CHARLES  BARRY’S  GREAT 

SHOWING  ELEVATION  AND  BLOCK  PLAN  FOR  I] 


PLAN  IT  IS  SVCGESTED  THAT  AS  THE  SITE  IS  LOW  NO  OTHER 

BRIOGES  ACROSS  T HE  TH/jiM  E.S  ONE  AT  C HA  PI  NG  CROSS  AND 

ACCOMMODATION  THAN  THAT  OF  CELLARAGE.  SHOVLD  BE 

THE  OTHER  AT  LAMBETH  Af)  EMBANKMENT  OF  THE  RIVER  THE 

PROVIDED  IN  THE  BASEMENT  THE  GROVND  FLOOR  AND  MEZZANINE 

WIDENING  OF  WHITEHALL  TO THE.EXTENT  OF  IOO  FEET  THROVCHOVT 

STORY  ABOVE  IT  ARE  PROPOSED  TO  CONSIST  OF  T H E. 

ANOTHE  CONTI  N VATI  ON  OF  IT  OFTHE  SAMEWIDTH  TO  THE  PROPOSED 

DERABLE  AMOVNT 

CARRIAGE  AND  FOOT  ENTRANCE-  WAITING  HALLS  AND 

BRIDGE  ATLAMBETH  A FORMATION  OFANEWROAD  OF  A SIMILAR 

STAIRCASES  OF  EACH  DEPARTMENT  AN  0 ALSO  S)VCH  OF 

WIDTH  THROVDH  ST  J A MGS  PARK  FROM  VICTOR  1 A STREET  TO  THE 

THEIR  OFFICES  RESPECTIVELY  AS  ARE  CONSTANTLY  FREQVENTED 

HAYMARKET  WHICH  ROAO  WOVLO  MATERIALLY  RELIEVE  THE  NORTH 

BY  THE  PI/BLIC  * THE  PRINCIPAL  FLOOR  IS  PROPOSEDTO  CONTAI  N 

AND  SOVTH  TRAFFIC  PAS3INGT0  ANO  FROM  THE  CAST  ANOWESTSIOK 

THE  ROOMS  ANO  OFFICES  OF  THE  CHIEFS  SVBCHIEFS  PRIVATE 

OF  LONDON*  LARGE  OPEN  SPACES  PLANTEO  ANO  LAID  OVT  ORNAMENTALY 

TRAST  WITI*  THE 

SECRETARIES  &C  ANO  ALSO  THE'  STATE  ACCOMMODATI ON  OF 

ARE  PROPOSED  TO  BE  FORMED  IN  CONTI&VITY  WITH  THECREAT  PVBUC 

NEW  PALACE.  AT 

THE  BVILOINC  WHICH  IS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  IN  CONSTANT  VSE 

BVILDINGS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  Of  WHICH  THOSES  BVILOINGS  WOVLD  SC 

NOT  ONLY  BY  THOSE  F V N CTI O N AR 1 E S>  BVT  ALSO  FOR 

SEEN  TO  GREAT  ADVANTAGE  iN  THEIR  GROVPING  WITH  EACH  OTHER** 

DEPVTATIONS  POLITICAL  GATHERINGS  AND  EVENING 

THE  PARADE  IS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  EN  LARGEO  LEVELLED  AND  ENCLOSED 

RECEPTIONS*  THIS  PORTION  OF  THE  BVI  LOIN  G WOVLO  BE 

BY  A LOFTY  ANO  HANDSOME  RAILING  TOWARDS  THE  PARK  ANO  BEING 

AC  SEVERAL  OFFICES 

APPROACHED  PROM  THE  GATEWAYS  FORMING  THE  MAIN 

SVRROVNOED  ON  THE  THREE  OTHER  SIDES  BY  THE  OFFICES  POHTHE 

ENTRANCE  OF  T H E EDIFICE.  BY  M EAN  S OF  SEPARATE 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  SERVICES  OFTHE  COVNTRV  AST  R 1 K 1 NG  AMO 

SOME  OF  TH  E- 

STAIRCASES  TOR  ENTRANCE  Sj  EXtT+THE  STATE  ACCOMMODATION 

APPROPRIATE  ARCHITECTVRAL  FEATVRE  OFTHE  LOCALITY  WOVLO  BE 

ESVLT  PROM  THE 

CONSISTS  OF  A GRAND  ENTRANCE  HALl[hAVING  OVER  IT  A 

CREATED*  THE  OTHER  LESS  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  ARE  INOlCATEQ 

DEPOT  ANO  REGISTRY  FOR  ALL  OFFICIAL  RECORDS]  AN 

VPON  THE  DISTRICT  BLOCK  PLAN*  THeSE  LOCAL  IMPRQVEMETS  HOWEVER 

NT  TRANSACTION 

ENTRANCE  GALLERY  A SVITE  OF  RECEPTION  ROOMS  TEA  ANO 

DONOT  INVOLVE  THE  OESTRVCTION  OF  ANY  OF  THE  EXI  ST  IN  C-  PVBLIC 

SVPOIBR  ROOM  A STATE.  DININGROOM  CON  N ECTEO  WITH  THE 

BVILDINCS  ALTHOVGH  SOM  E OF  THEM  MIGHT  HEREAFTER  BE  REMOVED 

ECES5ART  FOR 

FOREIGN  SECRETARY'S  RESIDENCE  AN  0 AN  EXIT  GALL E R Y + 

WITH  ADVANTAGE*  IT  MAY  SEWELL  TO  OBSERVE  THAT  THETVSO  NEW 

ACCESS  V PON  ONE  LEVEL  TO  THe  WHOLE.  OF  THE  OFFICES  'S 

OFFICES  MOST  VRGENTLY  REQVIRED  MIGHT  BE  IMMEDIATELY  BVILT 

NTAGE-  ECONOMY 

PROPOSED  TO  BE  AFFORDED  INTHiS  STORY  FOR  THE  CHIEFS 

IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THIS  DESIGN  VPON  VNOCCVPIED  CROVND  BILOMCING 

0 IN  CONSeQVENCE 

VC  OF  EACH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  THE  VPPER 

TOTHECROWN  ANOWITHOVT  QISTVRBINC  EXISTING  ACCOMMODATION  IN 

LAY  EXTERNALLY 

STORIES  OF  THE  BVILDlNG  >R£  PROPOSED  TO  CONTAIN  THE 

DOWNING  SOVARC  THE  STATE  PORTION  OF  THE  BVI  LDINC-  MIGHT  BE 

VIRE.D  THAN  WOVLO 

CLERKS  OFFICES  ANO  SERVANTS  ACCOMMODATION  OF  EACH 

NEXT  ERRECTE.D  PARTLY  VPON  GROVND  BELONG  1 NC  TO  "T  H E CROWN 

ILOINGS  ANO THE 

daPARTMENT*  THE  SEVERAL  OVADRANOLES  OF  THE  BVILOINC- 

AND  PARTLY  VPON  OTHER  PROPERTY  BVT  WlTHOVT  EYCtEOINCTHE 

IS  INVARIABLY 

ARE  PROPOSED  TO  BE  COVERED  OVER  WITH  GLASS  SO  AS  TO 

UMITS  OF  CHARLES  STREET  ALREADY  AVTHORIZEO  TO  BE  PVRCHAStO 

ARY  MACNITVDE 

AFFORD  SHELTER  TO  CARRIAGES  IN  WAITI  N G&  + AMONGST 

BY  PARLIAMENT**  IN  SHORT  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THIS  DESIGN 

POSED  IN  THIS 

THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEM  ENTS  P RO  PO SELO  AS  S H EW N BY  THE 

ADMITS  OF  AS  LITTLE  OR  AS  MVCH  BEING  CARRIED  OVT  PROM 

CEMENTS  OF  THE 

DISTRICT  BLOCK  PLAN  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ABC  TWO 

YEAR  TO  YEAR  AS  PARLIAMENT  M ICHT  DEEM  TO  BE  EXPEDIENT 

— 

ARCHITECTURAL  SCHEME  FOR  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  DISTRICT.  Sheet  I. 
fHE  CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES,  AND  BLOCK  PLAN  OF  THE  WHOLE  DISTRICT  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  LAID 
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|N  arranging  an 
exhibition  of  the 
works  of  " British 
artists  deceased 
since  1850,”  the 
Royal  Academy 
have  made  one  of 
the  most  interest- 
ing collections  of 
pictures  which 
could  well  have 
been  got  together, 
ny  of  the  principal  works  exhibited  are 
enough  to  the  present  day  to  be  still 
srably  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us, 

1 yet  have  not  been  publicly  exhibited  for 
long  that  a sight  of  them  again  is 
lcome.  Other  really  fine  works  there  are 
onging  to  names  of  painters  who  never 
de  that  degree  of  impression  on  the 
plic  mind  which  their  talents  would  have 
tified  ; painters  whose  style  and_whose 
of  subject  made  little  appeal  to  the 
jular  taste,  whose  names  are  almost  for- 
ten  now  except  by  a few  persons,  but 
ose  re-exhibited  works  show  how  little 
y deserve  to  be  forgotten.  Among  these 
'aul  Falconer  Poole,  the  painter  of  poetic 
dscapes  in  which  more  is  meant  than 
ets  the  eye ; landscapes  stimulating  to 
imagination,  suggesting  something 
fond  mere  landscape-painting.  He  is  re- 
isented  here  by  two  of  his  best  pictures  : 
one  now  called  " The  Seventh  Day  of 
Decameron,”  but  which  we  first  knew, 
ny  years  ago,  under  the  title  " The  Song 
Philomena  on  the  Shores  of  the  Beautiful 
ce,”  is  a kind  of  dream  landscape,  in 
ich  the  figures  are  not  Boccaccio’s — they 
re  not  the  costume  or  the  manner  of  his 
iod,  but  are  idealised  into  harmony  with 
landscape.  The  other  and  more 

erful  work,  “A  Lion  in  the  Path,’ 
gs  exactly  where  it  was  hung,  we 
not  how  many  years  ago,  when 
as  first  exhibited  at  the  annual  Academy ; 
urid  and  threatening  landscape  in  the 


foreground  of  which  is  a man  pausing  at  the 
sight  of  a lion  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
before  him ; after  Poole’s  manner,  the  land- 
scape seems  to  express  the  terror  of  the 
incident.  It  is  a pity  that  Poole’s  perhaps 
still  finer  work,  “ The  Dragon’s  Cave,’’  we 
believe  the  last  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  was  not  added  to  the  collection. 
Another  half-forgotten  name  which  is 
brought  up  again  here  is  that  of  Sir 
William  Boxall,  most  refined  of  portrait- 
painters  of  his  day,  so  sensitive  and  so  hard 
to  please  that  he  could  hardly  endure  the 
sight  of  his  own  works  after  they  were 
completed ; yet  even  he,  his  own  severest 
critic,  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
dignity  and  refinement  of  style  realised  in 
his  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Huth. 

A few  pictures  there  are  which  serve  to 
recall  reputations  that  are  passe ; it  was  kind 
to  include  them,  perhaps,  but  their  appeal  to 
us  is  in  vain  now.  We  will  not  altogether 
class  Sir  John  Gilbert  among  these  ; there  is 
always  a vigour  of  action  and  power  of  com- 
position in  his  productions  which  make  them 
effective  in  spite  of  their  sameness  of  style 
and  superficiality  of  conception  ; but  surely 
ten  of  his  pictures  is  a larger  proportion  than 
was  required  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind. 
Perhaps  they  are  more  easy  of  acquirement 
than  some  others,  and  have  not  been  lent  so 
much.  His  large  picture  of  Henry  and 
Wolsey,  “ Ego  et  Rex  Meus,”  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  is  a fine  work,  but 
the  head  of  the  Cardinal  does  not  give  the 
idea  of  the  dangerous  and  subtle  character 
of  the  actual  man.  In  some  other  cases  we 
are  surprised  to  find  how  much  more  finely 
and  learnedly  this  or  that  man  painted  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  think.  C.  R.  Leslie, 
for  instance,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
think  of  as  a man  over-rated  in  his  day  ; 
perhaps  he  was  in  some  respects  ; but  look 
at  the  foreshortened  head  of  the  infant  in  his 
small  picture  called  “ Mother  and  Child  in 
Gallery  I.  ; it  is  a masterpiece  of  delicate 
and  conscientious  execution ; indeed,  in  the 
present  day  of  " broad”  effects  it  is  rarely 
that  we  see  a foreshortened  head  painted 
with  such  care  as  this ; it  is  a bit  of 


work  to  which  students  should  give  their 
attention. 

Where  the  earlier  painters  of  the  half- 
century  most  especially  failed  (and  one  or 
two  of  the  later  ones  also)  was  in  colour. 
Poor  E.  M.  Ward,  who  was  really  a historical 
painter  of  much  thought  and  dramatic  power, 
and  who  was  so  harshly  treated  by  the 
critics  in  his  latter  days  that  it  drove  him  to 
suicide,  was  one  of  the  prominent  failures  in 
this  respect ; Maclise  was  another  ; indeed 
in  both  cases  it  was  not  so  much  failure  as 
a totally  ignoring  of  the  quality  of  colour. 
Ward’s  large  work,  "The  Last  Sleep  of 
Argyll,”  however,  is  a really  pathetic  and 
expressive  picture,  and  one  we  are  glad  to 
see  again.  Landseer,  again,  seems  to  have 
been  almost  without  the  sense  of  colour;  in 
his  large  " Stag  at  Bay  ” the  animal  is  mag- 
nificent in  force  and  realism,  but  the  tone 
of  the  whole  picture  is  painfully  cold  and 
dreary;  so  also  with  his  clever  portrait  of 
himself  under  the  title  " The  Connoisseurs.” 

In  landscape  there  are  works  in  the  col- 
lection which  serve  to  remind  us  that  there 
was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  half-century 
something  like  a great  style  in  English 
landscape-painting ; a quality  which  cannot 
be  said  to  exist  now.  There  was  Turner  of 
course — a school  in  himself ; but  we  see  rhe 
quality  in  some  of  the  smaller  works  in  this 
exhibition,  such  as  David  Cox’s  “ Going  to 
the  Plough,”  and  Linnell’s  " Landscape,” 
both  in  Gallery  II.  Turner’s  " Venice,”  one 
of  his  later  works,  is  exceedingly  like  a 
fulfilment  in  painting  of  Shelley’s  descrip- 
tion or  poetic  paraphrase  of  Venice  in 
his  "Lines  written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills”;  the  whole  thing  a kind  of 
uncertain  vision  of  light  and  colour,  in 
which  we  cannot  tell  very  well  where  the 
water  and  reflections  end  and  the  buildings 
begin.  It  is  curious,  though,  as  an  example 
of  Turner's  certainty  of  touch,  how  the 
apparently  formless  loading  of  white  pigment 
on  domes  and  other  features  in  strong  light, 
results  in  conveying  the  impression  of  archi- 
tectural solidity  and  of  the  glitter  of  archi- 
tectural detail;  curious,  too,  to  compare  with 
1 such  a picture  Holland’s  solid  and  powerfully- 
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built  but  comparatively  matter-of-fact  pic- 
tures of  Venetian  architecture,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  in  the  collection. 

If  we  have  lost  for  the  present  the  sense 
of  great  style  in  landscape  painting,  however, 
we  may  be  consoled  by  thinking  of  what  we 
have  gained  in  sea-painting.  It  is  almost 
amusing  (or  pathetic)  to  look  at  Cooke’s 
“Goodwin  Sands”  in  Gallery  III.,  and  to 
think  that  the  author  of  this  was  once  one 
of  our  leading  sea-painters.  We  have  got 
beyond  that,  at  all  events.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, too,  that  Turner’s  sea,  in  " The  Mino- 
taur” is  just  as  bad,  so  far  as  any  re- 
semblance to  sea  goes ; it  is  only  less 
commonplace  because  it  does  not  attempt 
a stage  realism,  but  is  an  idealised  sea, 
evolved  from  Turner's  inner  consciousness  ; 
whereas  Cooke’s  is  really  a kind  of  stage 
imitation  of  sea.  And  yet  Cooke,  we  believe, 
lived  much  on  the  sea  and  professed  to  paint 
what  he  saw ! Was  it  that  people  really 
saw  differently  in  those  days,  or  was  it  that 
the  power  of  representing  sea  was  not 
developed  ? 

Mason  is  largely  represented  ; indeed,  most 
of  his  best  works  are  here — the  “ Harvest 
Moon,”  the  “ Evening  Hymn,”  the  " Pastoral 
Symphony,” &c.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in 
the  first  room  the  " Harvest  Moon  ” hung 
opposite  to  Walker’s  “ Bathers  ’’ ; two  very 
opposite  treatments  of  rustic  life,  which  may 
be  called  the  real  and  the  ideal,  though  in  fact 
Walker’s  centre[group  is  somewhat  idealised  ; 
he  could  hardly  have  found  two  such 
Greek-like  figures  among  lower-class  youths 
iu  a riverside  bathing  party,  any  more 
than  he  would  have  found  among  real 
rustics  such  a spiritual  figure  as  that  which 
leans  over  the  plough-tail,  in  the  grand 
picture  of  "Ploughing”  (which  is  also 
here),  or  such  a figure  of  a labourer  as 
that  in  front  of  “ The  Old  Gate."  Walker 
intended  his  figures  to  be  typical  of  the  best 
qualities  of  a class,  or  his  instinct  led  him  to 
paint  them  so  (for  he  never  theorised  about 
his  art);  but  Mason’s  "Harvest  Moon” 
personages  are  mere  creatures  of  a rural 
romance,  and  on  the  whole  less  interesting, 
on  that  account,  than  Walker’s  more  human 
though  somewhat  idealised  types. 

Turner’s  "Conway  Castle’’  reminds  us  of 
another  change  in  landscape-painting,  and 
that  if  we  have  lost  the  great  style  we  have 
gained  immensely  in  what  is  called  "local 
colour,"  a matter  in  which  Turner  will  often 
hardly  bear  criticism  from  the  modern  point 
of  view  ; see  the  colour  of  his  shore  and 
foreground  generally  in  this  picture.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  in  part  through  too  much  attention 
to  local  colour  that  modern  English  land- 
scape-painters have  lost  that  breadth  of 
style  which  characterised  Turner,  Constable, 
Muller,  Crome,  and  others  of  past  days. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
exhibition  are  Alfred  Hunt’s  " A Mountain 
Joyous  with  Leaves  and  Streams,"  and 
his  exquisite  "Time  and  Tide,”  a view 
of  sea  and  sunset,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  modern  landscapes  in  con- 
veying the  feeling  of  a scene.  We  have 
Millais'  fine  landscape-painting,  too  "Winter 
Fuel,"  not  poetical  certainly,  but  masterly  in 
its  way.  Millais  is  not  largely  represented 
in  proportion  to  his  importance,  because  it 
was  desired  not  to  repeat  pictures  which 
had  been  already  recently  seen  in  the  collec- 
tive exhibition  of  his  works.  The  most 
striking  picture  by  him  is  one  which  we  do 
not  remember,  a three-quarter  length  of  a 
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brunette  little  girl  in  a yellow  dress,  under 
the  title  "Pensive”;  a beautiful  piece  of 
colour.  Among  othergjworks  of  special 
interest  is  Albert  Moore’s  " The  Quartet,” 
originally  called  "A  painter’s  tribute  to  the 
Art  of  Music,”  and  one  of  the  most  perfect 
works  he  ever  paintedj;  much  superiorlin 
colour  and  vigour,  of  style  to  the  larger 
and  more  elaborate  but  sentimental  " Sum- 
mer Night."  Mrs.  H.  T.  Wells  is  repre- 
sented by  several  works,  the  only  one  of 
which  that  is  at  all  striking  is  the  sad  little 
idyll,  "No  Joy  the  Blowing  Season  Gives,” 
which  is  fine  and  pathetic.  Owners  of 
pictures  by  George  Lewis  have  lent  them 
liberally,  and  those  who  delight  in  fine 
painting  of  {architectural  detail  and  decora- 
tive accessories  could  find  nothing  better  of 
the  kind  than  in  " The  Commentator  on  the 
Koran.” 

But'why,  may  we  ask,  in  giving  a repre- 
sentative exhibition  of  works  by  British 
artists  who  have  died  within  the  half-century, 
were  the  sculptors  entirely  omitted?  Was  it 
that  sculpture  is  not  popular,  or  have  the 
Academicians  a lurking  feeling  that  British 
sculpture,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
was  better  left  without  illustration  ? At  all 
events  in  that  case  the  title  of  the  exhibition 
should  have  been  "British  Painters,”  not 
“ British  Artists.”  But  it  seems  to  be  an  idee 
fixe  [with  the  Royal  Academy  that  "art’ 
means  " painting.” 

The  New  Gallery  shows  a collective 
exhibition^gof  the  works  of  Sir  William 
Richmond,  who  certainly  has  a claim  to  this 
dangerous  honour,  a modern  ordeal  from 
which  Millais  alone,  to  our  thinking,  came 
out  leaving  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  an 
even  higher  opinion  of  his  powers  than  they 
had  gained  from  the  study  of  his  works  in 
a more  isolated  manner.  Sir  W.  Richmond, 
however,  may  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  varied  his  work  has 
been — more  varied  than  is  perhaps  generally 
realised ; for  we  have  here  classic  and 
legendary  paintings,  portraits,  decorative 
work,  and  a number  of  small  but  very  inte- 
resting landscape  sketches  and  studies.  Some 
of  the  classical  pictures  no  doubt  owe  some- 
thing of  their  inspiration  both  to  Leighton 
and  to  Burne-Jones.  Sir  W.  Richmond’s 
own  special  treatment  of  classic  legend  is 
probably  best  illustrated  in  such  works  as 
" The  Bath  of  Venus  ” in  the  West  Gallery 
and  the  "Birth  of  Venus”  in  the  North 
Gallery;  pictures  with  a special  scheme  of 
colour,  and  in  which  the  nude  figure  is  treated 
in  an  abstract,  severe,  and  half-decorative 
manner.  "Hermes”  and  "Icarus”  are 
however,  admirable  conceptions,  though  they 
make  us  think  of  Leighton,  and  would  hardly 
have  been  painted  but  lor  the  pre-existence 
of  that  artist.  Among  the  numerous  portraits 
are  some  which  are  admirable  just  as  charac- 
teristic likenesses — those  of  Browning  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang.for  instance  ; others  which 
have  a remarkable  character  of  sumptuous 
magnificence,  such  as  that  of  Lady  Bell, 
seated  with  one  arm  out  in  a grand  attitude 
recalling  Reynolds’s  Mrs.  Siddons  ; and  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a typical  portrait 
for  a nobleman  with  a long  line  of  ancestry. 
The  large  cartoons  for  the  mosaic  at  St. 
Paul’s  cannot  be  very  fairly  estimated  in 
these  comparatively  limited  spaces  ; they 
are  too  near  the  eye  for  their  intended 
effect  at  the  proper  distance  to  be  realised. 
The  small  studies  and  sketches  in  the 
Balcony,  for  St,  Paul’s  decoration  and  for 
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various  pictures,  are  most  interesting ; and1 
we  would  also  specially  mention  the  drawing 
for  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
windows,  in  the  South  Gallery.  Among 
the  sketches  of  buildings  and  scenery  are 
many  architectural  sketches  of  great  interest, 
and  giving  admirably  the  character  of  the 
architecture.  Everywhere  there  is  to  be 
seen  complete  command  of  draughtsman- 
ship, whether  in  highly-finished  portraits  and 
groups  or  in  slight  sketches  of  figures  and 
landscape.  The  whole  collection  is  a re- 
markable testimony  not  only  to  the  versatility 
but  to  the  conscientious  industry  of  the  artist. 
Such  a life’s  work  goeth  not  forth  but  by 
labour  and  devotion. 


THE  HOLBORN  TO  STRAND* 
IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME. 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

it  may  be  possible  to  influence 
the  London  County  Council  to 
take  a worthy  view  of  the  greatest- 
architectural  scheme  that  is  likely 
to  come  before  it  during  our  lifetime,  1 
would  briefly  review  the  action  taken  by  the 
Council,  and  that  of  the  architects  invited 
to  submit  designs  for  the  southern  end  of 
the  new  street. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  lines  of 
the  new  street,  its  width  and  gradients,  are 
satisfactory,  and  the  members  of  the  Royal’ 
Institute  of  British  Architects  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  suggestion  tor  the 
southern  crescent  end  having  been  adopted, 
and  this  manifest  improvement  on  the  lines- 
laid  down  by  the  County  Council  is  the  first 
fruit  of  expert  advice. 

The  next  step  towards  obtaining  a street 
which  in  architectural  design  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  town,  was  undoubtedly  to  obtain 
designs,  but  here  the  County  Council  failed 
most  completely  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
that  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  thati 
there  was  no  decision  on  their  part  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  buildings  desired  for  the  land  y 
beyond  the  re-housiDg  of  a newspaper, 
two  theatres  and  a restaurant,  which  occupy 
a small  proportion  of  the  ground,  all  else> 
was  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  would1; 
have  been  a comparatively  easy  thing  to  lay; 
down  the  general  lines  of  the  accommodation.  1 
required  for  the  business  premises  which  it 
was  manifest  to  all  would  ultimately  occupy; 
the  land.  The  County  Council  have  had  foe  ; 
years  the  cost  of  this  improvement  before-i 
them;  these  estimates  must  be  based  on  a.: 
return  from  property  the  nature  of  which  is-: 
known  to  their  valuer,  and  if  these  figures-; 
are  not  so  based  they  are  misleading.  Hav- 
ing all  this  information  before  them,  the  : 
Council  acted  exceedingly  unwisely  in  not 
setting  forth  in  general  terms  the  actual* 
conditions  which  will  govern  the  design  o£ 
the  buildings  likely  to  be  erected  to  meet 
their  financial  estimates. 

In  reference  to  the  suggested  County- 
Hall  to  be  shown  in  the  centre  part  of  the: 
“ Island  ” site,  I do  not  overstate  the  case : 
when  I say  that  the  prohibitive  costliness  of  : 
the  land  for  this  purpose  must  have  been- 
evident  to  the  Council  for  many  months  ; 
previous  to  the  invitation  to  submit  designs,. . 
and  consequently  its  inclusion  in  the  invita-  • 
tion  was  certain  to  render  the  designs  for  a 
large  part  of  the  land  absolutely  useless. 
That  a responsible  public  body  should 
wantonly  waste  the  time  of  architects  in  this  ; 
manner  seems  almost  incredible. 
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The  first  reason  of  the  County  Council’s 
failure  may  be  summarised  thus : that, 
having  all  the  estimates  of  expenditure  and 
return  before  them,  they  failed  to  acquaint 
the  architects  with  the  information  or  to 
decide  on  the  class  of  property  required,  and 
so  rendered  the  competition  abortive. 

The  second  reason  for  the  Council's 
failure  was  their  treatment  of  the  architects 
selected  to  compete.  The  intention  was  to 
ask  “eight  leading  architects’’  to  submit 
designs  for  the  frontages,  and  for  these 
designs  a sum  of  150/.  each  (subsequently 
increased  to  250/.  each)  was  to  be  payment 
in  full,  and  no  guarantee  would  be  given  that 
any  of  the  architects  would  be  employed  in 
the  execution  of  his  design. 

It  was  intended  that  four  architects  should 
be  nominated  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  four  by  the  County 
Council. 

Before  any  nominations  were  made,  a 
deputation  from  the  Royal  Institute  waited 
on  the  County  Council  and  pointed  out  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  01  the  conditions,  and 
suggested  others  which  would  commend 
themselves  to  all  architects,  but  with  no 
appreciable  result. 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
County  Council  to  amend  their  conditions, 
it  was  found  that  two  out  of  the  four  archi- 
tects nominated  by  the  Royal  Institute 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  competition,  and 
a request  from  the  County  Council  for 
further  nominations  was  met  with  a refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Institute  owing  to 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions.  The  result 
was  that  six  architects  were  nominated  by 
the  County  Council  and  took  part  in  the 
competition,  besides  two  of  those  nominated 
by  the  Royal  Institute. 

No  doubt  the  gentlemen  selected  struggled 
with  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  govern- 
ing the  designs  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities.  The  attitude  of  the  County 
Council  in  refusing  to  give  any  guarantee 
that  the  architects  would  be  employed  in  the 
execution  of  their  designs  was  fatal  to  their 
chance  of  obtaining  good  designs,  and  is  a 
typical  instance  of  how  architecture  is 
regarded  by  the  average  man,  cultured  or 
otherwise.  It  shows  the  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a design  on  paper  and  the 
actual  embodiment  of  that  design  in  the 
ordinary  building  materials.  Now,  however 
much  architects  be  tempted  to  become 
designers  on  paper,  it  is  nevertheless  a fact 
that  the  erection  of  our  designs  is  the  sole 
justification  of  our  existence  as  architects. 

But  it  was  apparently  the  idea  of  the 
County  Council  that  they  could  get  a 
number  of  sketch  designs  by  leading  archi- 
tects, and  that  afterwards  any  person  of 
average  intelligence  could  carry  these  into 
execution.  This  would  probably  be  paral- 
leled by  their  asking  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  or 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent  for  a sketch  design  for  a 
fresco  to  a small  scale,  and  then  handing 
the  sketch  over  to  Mr.  Cimabue  Brown 
from  which  to  paint  the  fresco  itself.  I 
could  imagine  a public  body  doing  such  a 
thing,  but  I should  find  it  impossible  to 
credit  it  with  any  business  capacity  or 
artistic  appreciation.  The  business  of  archi- 
tects is  to  produce  buildings,  and  until  all 
public  bodies  or  private  persons  are  aware 
of  that  fact  there  will  not  be  proper  rela- 
tions established  between  the  two  parties. 

Having  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  competition,  I would  also  point 


out  that  the  obvious  course  for  the  Council 
to  pursue,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  designs 
from  which  a street  might  be  erected  that 
would  be  a thing  of  beauty,  is  to  institute  a 
new  competition,  in  which  the  conditions 
will  be  the  reverse  of  those  embodied  in  the 
former  one.  The  objections  to  such  a course 
are,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  conditions 
regulating  the  design  of  the  buildings  until 
the  nature  of  the  businesses  to  be  housed  is 
known.  This  contention  is,  however,  falla- 
cious, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
these  premises  are  for  ordinary  business 
shops  and  flats  or  offices,  and  that  in  very 
rare  instances  special  requirements  will 
necessitate  special  treatment.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  to  the  County  Council  how 
the  architect  for  the  street  frontages  could 
be  employed  by  the  lessees  of  the  land  with- 
out extra  charge  to  them,  and  any  other 
architect  employed  for  the  buildings  behind 
the  frontage  if  the  lessees  so  desire. 

In  proof  of  my  contention  that  these 
buildings  in  the  majority  of  cases  will  not 
require  special  treatment,  I may  point  to  the 
cases  of  Shaftesbury-avenue  and  Charing 
Cross-road,  where  the  vacant  land  as  a rule 
was  bought  up  by  speculators,  who  had  no 
intention  to  do  other  than  make  a profit  out 
of  it.  If  a purchaser  or  tenant  did  not  come 
along  within  a moderate  time,  the  speculator 
proceeded  to  erect  the  usual  shops  and  flats 
over  without  any  regard  to  any  object  other 
than  his  prospective  profit.  The  result  is 
such  a deplorable  exhibition  of  vulgarity  as 
make  those  streets  a travesty  of  archi- 
tecture, and  unless  some  strong  line 
of  action  is  determined  in  the  case 
of  the  new  street  it  is  probable  the 
results  in  the  latter  case  will  be  worse  than 
the  former,  owing  to  the  greater  scale  of  the 
street.  I am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the 
County  Council  insisted  on  the  employment 
of  the  architect  for  the  new  street  frontages 
whose  design  they  may  select,  the  economy 
to  the  direct  lessees  of  the  land  would  be 
considerable,  and  the  architectural  character 
of  the  buildings  would  assuredly  be  improved 
thereby.  That  something  definite  must  be 
done  very  soon  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  houses  are  now  being  demolished,  and 
the  rehousing  of  the  theatres  and  Morning 
Post , must  be  a matter  of  considerable 
expedition. 

I have  seen  it  stated  in  several  news- 
papers that  the  Gaiety  Theatre  is  to  be 
rebuilt  from  the  plans  and  designs  of 
Messrs.  Runtz  & Co.  If  this  means  that 
this  part  of  the  “ Island  ” site  is  to  be  built 
according  to  the  design  submitted  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Runtz  in  the  recent  competition,  it 
will  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the  general 
scheme,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
opportunity  to  carry  through  a great  archi- 
tectural design  for  the  new  street.  The 
question  is  of  such  moment  to  London  that 
1 hope  the  County  Council  will  take  the 
best  architectural  advice  it  can  obtain  before 
giving  its  sanction  to  the  design  of  any 
buildings  on  this  land,  and  until  it  is  firmly 
convinced  of  a consistent  line  of  action 
which  will  ensure  an  architectural  treatment 
of  the  new  street  of  which  we  may  all  be 
proud.  J-  S.  G. 

NOTES. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 

The  Port  of  that  the  Royal  Commission 

now  engaged  in  a considera- 
tion of  the  various  questions  connected  with 


the  Port  of  London  may  evolve  some  satis- 
factory scheme  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tions at  present  existing.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  the  County  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  has  lately  put  for- 
ward some  suggestions  for  the  future 
management  of  the  port.  The  committee 
proposes  that  a public  trust  should  be  con- 
stituted, including  representatives  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Board  ofTrade,  the  Customs, 
the  Trinity  House,  Lloyd’s,  the  chiet  railway 
companies,  the  Corporation,  and  the  London 
County  Council.  This  very  comprehensive 
body,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  armed  with 
the  fullest  possible  powers  for  making  the 
port  in  every  way  attractive  to  the  shipping 
industry.  No  doubt  the  Royal  Commission 
will  be  prepared  to  show  in  what  manner 
this  desirable  aim  may  be  attained,  and  if 
the  trust  were  instituted  without  loss  of 
time  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  has 
been  presented,  there  would  be  reason  for 
believing  that  the  utterly  inadequate  accom- 
modation and  antiquated  methods  now- 
prevailing  might  speedily  give  place  to 
facilities  more  worthy  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  the  century  in  which  we  live. 


It  is  understood  that  the  third 
ThBuUdbgalty  winS  Admiralty  building, 

the  one  facing  to  the  Horse 
Guards’  Parade,  is  to  be  commenced  almost 
immediately,  and  that  it  is  to  be  more  ornate 
than  the  other  two,  and  to  have  sculptural 
decoration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  at 
all  events  be  architecturally  more  worthy  of 
the  site  and  of  the  purpose  of  the  building 
than  the  portions  already  erected.  We  should 
have  thought  the  best  policy  would  have 
been  to  start  again  de  novo , get  a really  fine 
design  made  and  carried  out  for  the  new 
wing,  and  then  pull  down  the  two  others  and 
rebuild  them  as  a continuation  of  the  new 
design. 

In  a “Note”  on  August  4 last 
London  Bridge  year  we  referred  to  the  mishap. 
Lift  Accident.  on  june  28,  1900,  to  one  of  the 
lifts  at  the  London  Bridge  Station  of  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway.  A recently- 
issued  Board  of  Trade  Report  confirms  the 
details  which  we  then  stated.  The  primary 
cause  of  the  accident  was  the  failure  of  a 
shaft  that  was  originally  believed  by  the 
makers,  and  we  presume  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  also,  to  be  of  ample  diameter.  The 
condition  of  absolute  iniallibility  with  regard 
to  purely  structural  matters  is,  of  course, 
practically  unattainable,  but  the  public  is 
entitled  to  demand  reasonable  safeguards 
against  injury  in  the  event  of  breakage, 
whether  avoidable  or  unavoidable.  In  the 
present  case,  we  find  the  lift  gear  included,  a 
safety  apparatus,  and  buffers  were  fitted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lift  well,  but  the  safety 
gear  had  been  disconnected  while  some 
adjustments  were  being  effected.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  simply  astounding 
that  the  lift  should  have  been  used.  But  a 
further  reason  for  astonishment  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  the  workmen  engaged  in 
adjusting  the  balance  of  the  apparatus  had 
placed  some  heavy  weights  in  an  insecure 
position  just  above  the  fragile  ropf  of  ti  e 
cage.  When  the  shaft  broke,  the  cage 
descended  at  an  abnormal  speed,  and 
although  the  friction  of  the  ropes  prevented 
the  attainment  of  a velocity  likely  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  occupants,  the 
sudden  arrest  of  the  cage  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  well  was  sufficient  to  shake  the 
weights  from  their  temporary  resting  place, 
and  thus  to  injure  the  lift  attendant  and 
two  out  of  three  passengers  present. 
There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  this 
particular  case  to  which  the  attention  of  all 
lift  makers  should  be  specially  directed, 
namely  : — That  even  if  the  safety  apparatus 
had  been  in  gear,  it  would  not  have  been 
sprung  because  the  ropes  neither  broke  nor 
slackened.  As  most  of  the  safety  gears 
used  in  this  country  cannot  come  into 
operation  unless  a rope  breaks  or  slackens, 
it  is  imperative  that  some  improvement 
should  be  introduced  without  delay.  One 
plan  suggested  is  to  add  a rope  passing 
directly  from  the  safety  clutches  over  the 
pulley  at  the  top  to  the  counterweight.  This 
will  bring  the  clutches  into  operation  as 
soon  as  any  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
distance  between  the  cage  and  the  counter- 
weight, measuring  along  the  course  of  this 
auxiliary  rope.  In  our  opinion,  a much 
safer  device  is  that  in  which  the  release  of 
the  safety  gear  is  directly  controlled  by  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  cage.  Under  this 
system  any  abnormal  rate  of  speed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  originating  cause,  at  once 
results  in  the  application  of  the  safety 
clutches. 


Electric  Railways  lN  3 'e'ter  M°nday'S  Tima 
and  Mr.  Hunter  points  out  the 
Electrolysis.  Jangers  likely  to  arise  from 
electrolysis,  owing  to  leakage  of  current 
from  the  rails  of  the  electric  tramways  that 
are  being  constructed  all  over  the  country. 
He  suggests  that  no  injustice  would  be 
caused  by  making  and  enforcing  proper 
regulations  as  to  return  mains,  and  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  appoint  a Royal  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  subject.  Now  there 
aremanyindicationsthatas  tramwayand  elec- 
tric lighting  systems  are  getting  larger  and 
larger,  the  stray  currents  from  them  are 
increasing  in  proportion,  and  that  the 
present  Board  of  Trade  rules  about  leakage 
will  have  to  be  made  even  more  stringent  in 
the  immediate  future.  A striking  instance 
of  this  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parshall  at 
the  recent  Board  of  Trade  conference  to 
discuss  methods  of  preventing  the  working 
of  the  electric  tramway  between  Kew  and 
Brentford  from  affecting  the  magnetograph 
records  at  the  Observatory.  He  said  that 
at  the  present  time,  although  the  tramways 
were  not  yet  working,  there  was  some- 
times a difference  of  pressure  between  the 
ends  of  the  tramway  rails  of  0 8 of  a volt. 
As  the  resistance  of  the  rails  is  probably 
less  than  the  hundredth  of  an  ohm  per  mile, 
it  will  be  seen  that  at  certain  times  of  the 
day  there  are  several  amperes  of  current 
flowing  along  the  rails.  This  current  must 
be  due  to  leakage  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring electric  railways,  or  possibly  fiom  a 
direct  current  electric  lighting  network. 
This  shows  that  already  the  currents  flow- 
ing in  some  of  the  water  and  gas  mains 
in  London  are  appreciable,  and  a keen 
look  out  should  be  kept  for  any  signs 
of  electrolytic  corrosion.  The  Board  of 
Trade  regulation  for  the  difference  of 
pressure  between  the  two  ends  of  a 
rail  in  an  electric  tramway  is  that  it  must 
not  be  greater  than  seven  volts.  Hence 
there  is  not  much  margin  for  preventing 
leakage  by  making  tins  rule  more  stringent. 
Sooner  or  later  a remedy  will  have  to  be 
found,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  country 


desires  electric  tramways.  Several  have 
been  already  suggested,  such  as  keeping  the 
pipes  negative  to  the  rail,  &c , or  using  an 
insulated  return.  Making  an  insulated 
return  compulsory  in  country  districts  would 
be  a pity,  however,  as  it  would  make  the 
cost  practically  prohibitive. 


A democratic  people  is  some- 
^France."  t,'mes  the  most  arbitrary,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  the  French 
people  patiently  submit  to  official  acts  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  England.  Of  late, 
in  Paris,  numerous  accidents  have  occurred 
from  persons  being  suffocated  through  stoves 
being  imperfectly  connected  with  the 
chimney,  or  it  may  be  not  being  connected 
at  all.  An  order  has  therefore  been  issued 
by  which  inspectors  are  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  stoves  of  Paris  are 
properly  fixed  and  their  fumes  carried  away. 
They  have  full  power  to  enter  any  house 
for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  desirable 
that  there  should  be  this  form  of  in- 
spection, but  can  any  one  imagine  the 
letters  which  would  be  written  to  the 
daily  paper  were  smoke  inspectors  appointed 
in  England  with  similar  powers  ? It  is  to  this 
autocratic  attitude  of  the  French  officials 
that  many  structural  reforms  are  also  due. 
It  is  to  be  observed  in  connexion  with  this 
order  that  it  seems  to  show  that  stoves, 
however  desirable  as  heating  apparatus, 
require  more  careful  attention  than  patentees 
and  salesmen  will  often  allow.  That  stoves 
are  not  sufficiently  used  in  England— if  it  is  ^ 
desired  to  economise  fuel — is  certain  ; at  the 
same  time,  they  have  drawbacks  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  agreeable,  if  often 
wasteful,  open  fireplace. 


Some  tests  on  the  corrosion  of 
Ireland's;  tee)  *ron  anc^  stee^  have  lately  been 
considered  by  the  “ Engineers’ 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,”  and  they 
were  undertaken  with  the  object  of  ascertain- 
ing what  influence  the  presence  of  copper 
might  have  in  arresting  corrosion.  In  the  first 
set  of  tests  the  lollowing  percentages  of  loss 
from  atmospheric  corrosion  were  found  : — 
Bessemer  steel,  1*85 ; Bessemer  steel,  with 
0-263  copper,  074.  Other  specimens  in  this 
series  showed  the  percentage  of  loss  to  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
copper  contained  in  the  metal.  In  the 
second  set  of  tests,  the  percentages  of  loss 
were  : — Bessemer  steel,  1 65  ; wrought 
iron  (mean),  o-8t  ; wrought  iron,  with 
0393  copper,  0-53.  The  presence  of  copper 
in  the  small  proportions  indicated  above 
cannot  be  thought  likely  to  exercise  any 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  either  iron  or  steel,  and  it  might 
readily  be  introduced  during  smelting  by 
the  employment  of  ore  containing  copper. 
Retardation  of  corrosion  also  follows  the 
addition  of  nickel,  a result  evidenced  by 
investigations,  ot  which  an  account  was 
given  at  the  Congress  of  the  International 
Association  for  Testing  Materials  of  Con- 
struction. In  small  proportions,  nickel  has 
the  further  property  of  increasing  both  the 
elastic  limit  and  the  tensile  strength  of  steel. 


^ Although  American  engineers 
Problems  in  have  been  allowed  to  do  pretty 
New  York.  much  as  they  liked  in  the  past, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  every 
year  that  their  operations  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  comformable  with  regulations 


very  much  akin  to  those  existing  in  our  own 
country.  The  necessity  for  such  rules  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  connexion 
with  traffic  facilities  in  great  cities.  City 
railroads  and  tramways  have  hitherto,  in 
American  cities,  been  carried  in  a cheer- 
fully promiscuous  manner  along  the  public 
thoroughfares  or  erected  on  stilts,  as  it 
were,  above  them,  the  chief  idea  being 
to  deal  with  a difficulty  in  the  way  that 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical and  convenient.  In  spite  of  the  freedom 
permitted  to  engineers,  it  is  clear  that  means 
of  rapid  transit  are  still  wanted  in  many 
American  cities,  and  notably  in  New  York 
The  view  that  public  thoroughfares  present 
a strictly  inelastic  area  has  prevailed  for 
many  years  in  London.  It  has  successively 
extended  to  Glasgow,  Paris,  Boston,  and 
New  \ork.  In  the  last-named  city,  an 
interesting  example  of  an  underground  rail- 
way, known  as  the  “ Rapid  Transit  Tunnel, ’’ 
is  now  in  course  of  construction.  A large 
proportion  of  the  subway  is  being  made  on 
the  cut-and-cover  method,  and  on  sections 
of  the  line  where  this  class  of  work  is  adopted 
little  trouble  in  respect  of  actual  excavation 
is  anticipated,  but  somewhat  complicated 
problems  are  likely  to  arise  when  material 
has  to  be  removed  from  below  various  street 
railway  tracks.  Where  tunnels  are  driven, 
they  will  generally  lie  at  a considerable 
depth,  particularly  below  the  elevated  dis- 
trict known  as  Washington  Heights.  For 
a distance  of  over  two  miles,  between  150th- 
street  and  I95th-street,  the  average  depth 
will  be  120  ft.,  and  two  stations  in  this 
section  will  be  100  ft.  and  120  ft.  respectively 
below  the  street  level.  Like  the  Paris 
Metropolitan  Railway,  the  new  subway  will 
contain  both  the  up  and  the  down  lines,  and 
electricity  will,  of  course,  constitute  the 
motive  power.  Very  satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made  with  this  undertaking,  which 
is  clearly  a step  in  the  right  direction. 


The  credit  which  is  due  to 
ofAvignon.  France  the  care  which  is 
given  to  questions  concerning 
the  erection  of  modern  buildings  can  scarcely 
be  extended  to  the  buildings  of  historical 
interest.  The  French  spirit  is  essentially 
logical,  it  is  not  one  which  values  the  past, 
hence  it  results  that  old  structures  are 
demolished  not  only  without  hesitation,  but 
sometimes  almost  prematurely.  There  is  no 
more  striking  relic  of  mediaeval  France  than 
the  wall  which  still  surrounds  Avignon,  with 
its  towers  and  its  gateways.  But  the 
ancient  gateway,  which  faced  the  modern 
suspension  bridge  and  so  formed  a main  en- 
trance to  the  town,  has  been  pulled  down. 
It  was  said  to  be  in  a very  weak  state,  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
preserve  it,  and  a great  gap  has  been  made 
in  the  wall.  Restorations,  or  renovations 
after  the  antique,  have  to  be  carefully  carried 
out,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
old  gateway  could  not  longer  have  been 
preserved  it  might  have  been  rebuilt,  thus 
keeping  up  the  continuity  of  the  walls. 
These  walls  themselves  are  not  too  well 
looked  after,  and  seem  to  be  decaying  in 
many  places,  and  to  need  small  repairs, 
and  the  shanties  which  are  placed  in  various 
parts  against  their  external  sides  should  be 
pulled  down.  Boulevards  may  be  built,  but 
the  walls  of  Avignon  can  never  be  replaced  ; 
and  we  wish  we  could  think  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  their  preservation  realise 
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3 the  full  the  trust  which  they  hold,  not  for 
'ranee  only,  but  for  the  whole  world. 


In  a “Note”  of  January  20, 

Aifred-piace,  ]ast  vear  We  commented  upon 

Bloomsbury.  J ' * 

the  scheme  propounded  by  the 

!orporation  of  London  for  rebuilding  upon 
leir  “John  Carpenter”  estate  between 
lower-street  and  Tottenham  Court-road, 
'he  leases  of  nearly  all  of  the  property  will 
xpire  on  Lady  Day  next  year.  The  City 
,ands  Committee  have  now  prepared  plans, 
vhich  the  Corporation  adopt,  and  which, 
s we  apprehended  at  the  time,  will 
ui'te  destroy  the  architectural  character 
f the  streets  on  that  estate,  as  laid 
ut  by  George  Dance,  R.A.,  for  the  Cor- 
oration  in  the  interval  1790-1814.  The 
pproved  plans  provide  for  the  demolition 
if  the  North  and  South  crescents,  at  the  two 
nds  of  Alfred-place  ; lor  the  extension  of 
.Ifred-place  towards  the  north  as  lar  as 
dfred-mews,  and  towards  the  south  across 
layley-street,  and  so  behind  Bedford-square 
3 the  lately  widened  thoroughfare  from 
'aroline-street  into  Tottenham  Court-road  ; 
nd  for  the  replacement  of  Alfred-mews 
/itli  a new  street,  to  be  50  ft.  in  width, 
n the  report  which  accompanies  the  plans 
he  City  Lands  Committee  express  their 
•pinion  that  Dance’s  planning  of  the  two 
rescents,  with  cross  thoroughfares  (Chenies 
ind  Store  streets),  at  the  open  ends  of  the 
/ide  road  upon  the  axis  between  their 
entres  is  quite  out  of  date,  and  is  to  be 
eprecated  for  many  reasons.  We  should 
ike  to  know  what  these  reasons’are. 


It  is  stated  that  the  trustees 
School1, in  have  finally  closed  this  school, 

Hammersmith.  jn  pursuance  Gf  an  order  to 

hat  intent  made  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
ioners,  and  that  the  site  will  be  disposed  of, 
n behalf  of  the  trust,  for  purposes  of  the 
>roposed  West  London  Polytechnic  Insti- 
ute.  The  school  endowment  was  estab- 
ished  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
'or  administering  the  estate  of  Sir  William 
[iodolphin,  our  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
f enip.  Charles  II.,  whose  testamentary  dis- 
positions were  in  that  respect  regulated  by 
two  schemes  in  Chancery  in  1852  and  1859. 
The  school,  remodelled  accordingly  as  a 
grammar  school,  was  opened  in  August, 
1862,  in  the  present  buildings  erected  upon 
a site  of  nearly  four  acres,  adjoining  St. 
John’s  Church  (Butterfield,  i860),  in  Dart- 
mouth-road,  after  C.  H.  Cooke’s  plans  and 
designs,  which  are  described  and  illustrated 
in  our  columns  of  August  10,  1861.  The 
buildings  comprise  a schoolroom  for  200 
boys,  class-rooms,  dining-hall,  dormitories  for 
forty  boarders,  and  headmaster's  residence. 


On  December  16  the  final  ser- 
Kin^s^®'1street  vices  were  held  in  this  chapel, 
and  after  a subsequent  vale- 
•dictory  meeting  of  the  congregation  the 
•chapel  has  been  finally  closed.  The  sites  of 
the  building  and  three  adjoining  houses  have 
been  taken  for  the  local  street  improvements 
■about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  London 
Ceunty  Council,  who,  we  gather,  will  allot, 
in  compensation,  a fresh  site  on  the  line  of 
•the  new  road,  High  Holborn  to  the  Strand, 
•for  headquarters  with  a church-house  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
'The  chapel  in  Kingsgate-street  was  originally 
•founded  in  1735  ; the  present  building  was 


erected  in  1855-6,  after  C.  C.  Searle’s  plans 
and  designs. 

This  winter’s  exhibition  of  the 
on°Paimc°rs  Society  of  Oil  Painters,  at  the 

Dudley  Gallery,  contains  a good 
many  interesting  works,  among  them  the  last 
production  of  the  late  Mr.  Wimperis,  “ Stan- 
pit  Common  ” (1 12),  a large  work  showing 
this  artist’s  usual  fine  qualities  as  a water- 
colour artist  of  the  old  school.  The  new 
President,  Mr.  Frank  Walton,  is  represented 
by  a fine  and  carefully-finished  landscape, 
“ Holmbury  Gorse  ” (276),  not,  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  the  highest  style  of  water-colour 
art,  but  a very  charming  work  of  its  type  ; 
in  regard  to  style,  we  prefer  the  smaller 
drawing,  “ Upfolds  ’’  (278).  Among  the  pic- 
tures in  which  figures  form  a prominent 
element  is  Mr.  Fulleylove’s  “Montpellier” 
(262),  a kind  of  restoration  of  the  terrace  with 
eighteenth-century  figures ; possibly  the  young 
man  in  the  foreground  is  meant  for  Rousseau, 
who  tells  us  in  his  “ Confessions  ” how  he 
was  warned  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
Montpellier  beauties.  Mr.  Dollman’s  “ Fox 
and  Pheasant  ” (256)  is  a clever  picture  of  a 
hunting  man  and  a shooting  man,  in  appro- 
priate costumes,  apparently  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  respective  sports.  In  a higher 
vein  is  Mr.  Wardle’s“The  Flute  of  Pan” 
(209),  where  panthers  and  poppies  combine 
to  make  a fine  piece  of  imaginative  colour- 
ing. Mr.  F.  D.  Millet’s  “ The  Fireside  ’* 
(165)  is  an  interior  with  a figure  painted 
in  his  best  style.  Otherwise  the  figure 
pictures  are  not  generally  the  principal 
interest  in  the  exhibition.  Among  land- 
scapes which  may  be  singled  out  as  of 
special  interest  are  M.  Fantin  - Latour’s 
“La  Nuit”  (169);  Mr.  Austen  Brown’s 
<'  Burning  Weeds  ” (247) ; Mr.  Julius  Olsson’s 
sea  pictures,  especially  “ Study  of  Rough 
Sea”  (40);  Mr.  John  White’s  “ Evening  at 
the  Well ’’ (70),  a village  street  scene  in  a 
quiet  evening  light ; Mr.  R.  W.  Allan’s 
“ Honfleur  Fishing  - Boats  ” (15°) ; Mr. 
Thorne  Waite's  “ Evening  Light  ” (308),  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Hartley’s  “Water  Nymphs”  (468), 
which  takes  its  name  from  some  small 
figures  of  bathers,  which  add  a little  inci- 
dent to  a beautifully  composed  landscape. 


Professor  Aitchison’s  Lec- 
Aitchison’s  tures  on  Architecture  at  the 
Lectures.  R0yal  Academy,  which  will 

commence  on  the  28th,  deal  entirely  with 
the  subject  of  St.  Peter’s.  A set  of  lectures 
from  Professor  Aitchison  on  such  a subject 
is  sure  to  be  of  exceptional  interest. 

A correspondent  signing  him- 
TofeStonehenge0n  se^  " Engineer  ” makes  an  ex- 
cellent proposal  in  the  Ti?ncs 
for  preserving  the  stones  at  Stonehenge 
from  being  any  further  overturned  by  storm. 
The  object  of  course  is  to  effect  this  without 
destroying  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  monu- 
ment. “ Engineer’’  proposes  to  cut  a trench 
of  about  a foot  wide  against  one  stone, 
excavated  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
stone,  and  carrying  it  outwards  to  a length 
of  6 ft.  or  so  at  right  angles  with  the  side  of 
the  stone.  Then  fill  this  trench  with  con- 
crete, and  make  a similar  one  alongside  the 
first,  and  so  on  until  the  foot  of  the  stone  is 
bedded  in  a mass  of  concrete ; the  turf 
to  be  then  replaced  over  the  concrete, 
so  that  no  sign  of  the  work  would 
appear.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that 
an  improvement  on  “Engineer’s”  scheme 


would  be  to  have  these  trenches  only  at  inter- 
vals, or  two  against  each  of  the  larger  sides 
and  one  against  each  of  the  shorter  sides  of 
the  stone  ; these  would  act  as  buttresses,  as 
effectually  as  the  complete  mass  of  concrete, 
and  would  disturb  the  ground  less  and 
require  less  labour  and  material. 

. The  small  and  select  exhibition 

Landscape  Exhi-  . - , , . . 

bition,  Dudley  of  a few  landscape-painters  at 
Gallery.  tke  j)Udley  Gallery — Messrs. 
R.  W.  Allan,  Aumonier,  J.  S.  Hill,  A.  D. 
Peppercorn,  Leslie  Thomson,  and  E.  A. 
Waterlow — again  comes  round  as  a pleasant 
event  in  the  artistic  world  ; an  exhibition  in 
which  we  can  concentrate  attention  on  a small 
number  of  thoughtful  landscape -paintings, 
undistracted  by  the  crowd  of  an  ordinary  multi- 
farious exhibition.  Mr.  Waterlow,  who  comes 
first  in  the  order  of  hanging,  with  a less  distinc- 
tive individuality  than  one  or  two  others  of 
the  group,  is  always  complete  and  satisfying 
in  his  treatment  of  landscape,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  largest  work  exhibited  here, 
“A  Hill  Farm,  Provence,”  a landscape  quite 
perfect  in  style.  Of  the  others,  “A  Mill  on 
the  Ouse”  (a  mill  we  know  well),  and 
“ Walberswick  Church, r are  the  most 
interesting.  Mr.  Allan  shows  his  most 
typical  qualities  in  “ Cullen  Harbour,” 
but  surprises  us  by  a grand  and  bold  view  of 
“ A Gate  cf  the  Sea  ” ; a sea-shore  gorge 
between  two  vast  cliffs,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  waves  are  just  discerned  breaking  on  the 
beach.  The  “Falls  of  Clyde”  is  rather 
heavy  ; “ Portknockie  ” is  a fine  little  harbour 
scene.  Mr.  Aumonier’s  largest  picture,  “ A 
Cambridgeshire  Farm,”  looks  a little  cold 
and  ragged  ; the  most  taking  of  his  pictures 
are  “ Evening  ” and  “ The  Strayed  Flock.’’ 
Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s  “Peaceful  Summer’’ 
has  a broad  calm  about  it  which  quite  answers 
to  the  title ; his  most  powerful  work  is 
" After  Thunder,”  where  he  has  succeeded 
in  conveying  the  effect  of  the  glitter  of  white 
cliffs  and  other  objects  as  the  thunder-cloud 
clears  off  behind  them.  Mr.  Peppercorn  is 
not  quite  at  his  best ; “ A Sedgy  Pool  ” has 
the  materials  of  a fine  picture,  but  the  trees 
are  too  defiantly  ragged  in  execution  ; the 
best  of  his  set  are  “ The  Edge  of  the  Moor  ” 
and  the  little  bright  sketch  (on  a Surrey 
road?)  called  “The  Hay  Cart.”  Mr.  Hill’s 
best  things  are  really  his  flower-pieces — still 
life — hardly  in  place  in  a landscape  exhi- 
bition ; he  experiments  a little  too  much  in 
landscape  ; his  “ Night  ” is  fine,  however, 
but  (as  usual  in  such  pictures)  not  really 
dark  enough  for  night. 

The  Proposed  New  Streets  in  Central 
Manchester. — A Bill  to  authorise  the  construction 
of  new  streets  and  other  improvements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Market-street,  Manchester,  has 
just  been  deposited  ,for  next  Session  on  behalf  of 
certain  persons  named  in  the  Bill,  who  seek  to  be 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Manchester 
(Market-street  Area)  Improvements  Company. 
The  preamble  sets  out  that  great  local  and  public 
advantage  would  follow  the  making  of  two  new 
streets,  the  one  to  run  from  the  corner  of  Market- 
street  and  Corporation-street  to  the  corner  of  New 
Brown-street  and  Cannon-street,  and  the  other  to 
run  from  the  corner  of  Market-street  and  New 
Brown -street  to  the  corner  of  Corporation-street 
and  Cannon-street,  affording  in  the  one  case  a more 
direct  road  from  Shudehill  Market  to  Victoria 
Station,  and  in  the  other  a more  direct  road  from 
the  home-trade  warehouses  and  Shudehill  Market  to 
the  Manchester  Exchange.  The  preamble  further 
recites  that  the  buildings  on  the  lands  adjoining  the 
proposed  new  streets  are  for  the  most  part  very  old, 
and  their  removal  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
thereon  would  be  a public  advantage.  To  effect 
these  improvements  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
company  with  a share  capital  of  1,000,000/., 
divided  into  100,000  shares  of  10/.  each,  and  with 
the  right  to  borrow  on  mortgage  a further  sum  of 
500,000 /.  The  new  streets  are  to  be  completed 
within  four  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
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Victoria  - street.  — Whilst 
the  making  of  a new  street 
from  the  Abbey  to  the  Chelsea 
Waterworks  basin  at  Pimlico 
was  foreshadowed  in  Gwyn’s 
“ London  and  Westminster  Im- 
proved,” 1766,  the  formation  of 
New  YVestminster  may  be  said 
to  practically  begin  with  the 
appointment  in  1845  of  the 
YVestminster  Improvement 
Commission  in  terms  of  the 
Acts  in  that  behalf  of  1845-7. 
In  1845  various  plans  were 
submitted  by  Tarring,  Don- 
thorn,  Lapidge,  Lewer,  S. 
Smirke,  Bard  well,  H.  H. 
Russell,  Abraham,  and  others, 
and  “ notices  ” were  served  on 
owners  and  tenants  on  Sep- 
tember 27  of  that  year.  The 
Commissioners  laid  out  a 
slightly  - curved  thoroughfare 
80  ft.  wide,  about  5 furlongs  in 
length,  and  with  frontages  from 
60  ft.  to  70  ft.  deep,  from  Broad 
Sanctuary  to  Shaftesbury-ter- 
race,  Pimlico,  passing  through 
the  Almonry,  Dean,  Orchard, 
New  and  Old  Pye-streets,  to 
Strutton  (Stourton)  ground, 
through  the  burial  ground  at 
the  New  Chapel,  and  so  across 
Brewer’s-green,  the  artillery 
ground,  and  past  the  White 
Hart,  or  Elliott’s,  now  YVatney, 
Combe,  Reid  & Co.’s  brewery, 
to  a point  opposite  the  later 
Victoria  railway  station.  The 
street  was  opened  on  August  6, 
1851.  Building  operations  be- 
gan at  the  south  end.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Elliott  received 
22,000/.,  at  the  rate  of  4,000/. 
per  acre,  for  the  meadow  front- 
ing his  brewery.  In  Broadway, 
on  the  line  of  route,  is  Christ 
Church  (Ambrose  Poynter, 
1842 -3,  the  glass  by  YVille- 
ment)  on  the  site  of  the  New 
Chapel  built  in  1626  as  a 
chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Mar- 
garet’s. Fig.  4,  from  Hor- 
wood's  plan,  gives  the  plan  of 
the  streets  before  Victoria-street 
was  begun. 

The  new  frontages  were  not 
acquired  as  quickly  as  was  ex- 
pected. Amongst  the  earliest 
buildings  were  Henry  Clutton’s 
Training  Schools  for  the  Na- 
tional Society,  begun  in  3852, 
and  some  blocks  of  flats  at  the 
southern  end  by  Mackenzie 
[December  3,  1853]  and  by 
Ashton.  E.  Bassett  Keeling 
{obi it  1886)  designed  Prince’s 
Mansions.  On  the  site  of  the 
Black  Coat  School  and  Palmer’s 
Almshouses  with  their  chapel 
and  school,  founded  in  Tothill- 
side  1654,  was  built  the  “ Army 
and  Navy,”  renamed  the 
"Windsor”  Hotel  (Thomas  Pil- 
kington,  obi  it  1898),  at  a cost 
of  80,000/.  Another  conspicuous 
hotel  is  the  “ Westminster 
Palace,”  1858-61  (Andrew  and 
William  Moseley),  at  the  west 
end  of  whose  Tothill-streel 
front  stood  Caxton’s  reputed 
house  (the  “ Reed  Pale  in 
the  Almonry  (fig.  5),  which 
fell  down  in  November,  1845. 
Alexandra  mansions,  and  Mem- 
bers’-buildings,  1878-9,  are  by 
Mr.  Francis  Butler.  Beyond 
Palmer’s-passage,  now  Palmer- 
street,  between  the  Peabody- 
buildings  and  the  Windsor 
Hotel  stood  Nicholas  Butler’s 
Almshouses  (1675).  The  Palmer 
and  Butler  Charities  have  been 
re  - settled  in  Rochester  - row. 
Abbey-mansions  at  the  corner 
of  Orchard-street  were  built  by 
Mr.  W.  Rickard,  contractor,  at 
a cost  of  95,000/.,  after  Mr. 


Fig.  4. — Westminster  before  Victoria-street.  (From  Horwood's  Map,  1 795-99.) 
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J.  C.  Pawley’s  plans  and  designs  [May  7, 1898], 
for  Government  offices.  Our  comments  upon 
the  disaster  whereby  seven  men  met  with  their 
death  and  others  with  serious  injury  through 
the  collapse  of  the  concrete  roof,  and  a full 
report  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham’s  summing  up 
for  the  defendant  in  Regina  v.  Pawley  will 
be  found  in  the  Builder  of  May  28  and  July  2, 
1898. 

South  of  Victoria-street, — The  old  Bridewell, 
first  built  in  1618,  along  the  northern  side  of 
Green  Coat  School  and  Hospital,  on  Tothill- 
side,  stood  until  1836,  when  its  gateway,  lock, 
and  keys  (see  lithograph  plate  in  last  issue)  were 
removed  as  relics  to  the  new  Tothill  Fields 
Prison,  erected  in  1830-4  at  a cost  of  186,000/. 
upon  about  nine'  acres  of  land — between 
Ashley-place  and  Francis-street — purchased 
for  16,000/.,  and  situated  near  the  then 
Palmer’s  Village,  after  Robert  Abraham’s 
plans  and  designs,  for  800  prisoners.  The 
plan  consisted  of  several  wards,  including 
forty-two  day  and  348  day-rooms,  arranged 
around  a central  garden,  the  governor's  house, 
with  chapel  above,  being  in  the  front.  The 
entrance,  on  the  south-east,  in  Francis- 
street,  had  a handsome  elevation  of  granite, 
with  a portcullis,  and  the  whole  structure, 
for  which  ten  millions  of  bricks  were  used,  was 
considered  to  form  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  brick  masonry  in  London.  The  outer  wall, 
one-third  of  a mile  in  length,  was  4 ft.  thick  at 
the  base.  The  mater  ials  were  sold  by  auction  in 
February-March,  1884,  and  Ashley-gardens  and 
Ambrosden-avenue  now  divide  the  site  into 
two  portions.  The  portal  and  inscribed  stone 
of  the  original  Bridewell  were  set  up  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  Sessions  House,  since 
rebuilt,  where  they  are  still  preserved.  In  1850 
Tothill  Fields  Prison  was  reserved  for  women 
convicted  in  Middlesex  and  youths  under 
seventeen,  and  latterly  formed  the  women’s 
prison  for  all  London.  The  site  was  acquired 
from  the  Crown  by  the  Westminster  Land 
Company,  who  in  February,  1884,  conveyed 
acres  of  the  ground  for  a payment  of, 
it  is  said,  55,000/.  (since  valued  at  about 
300,000/.),  with  exchange  of  lands  to  the  late 
Cardinal  Manning,  Monsignor  Gilbert,  and 
Canon  Bamber  for  a new  Metropolitan  Cathe- 
dral in  fulfilment  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  pro- 
ject. In  1894  the  design  was  committed  to  Mr. 


John  F.  Bentley,  who,  after  some  months' 
study  amongst  the  churches  in  Italy  and  con- 
sultation with  Cardinal  Vaughan,  adopted  the 
older  Byzantine  style  in  preference  to  that  for 
a basilica  as  at  first  proposed.  Of  the  new 
structure,  described  in  our  columns,  July  6, 
1895,  February  25,  1899,  and  June  23  last, 
Cardinal  Vaughan  laid  the  foundation-stone  on 
Monday,  July  I,  1895.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Son,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  “by  schedule,” 
up  to  December  last  the  sums  paid  amounted 
to  134,600/.  It  is  further  proposed  to  build  an 
archbishop’s  residence,  together  with  a convent 
for  thirty  Benedictine  monks  and  forty-five  lay 
brothers.  We  gather  that  the  exterior  ornamen- 
tation of  the  cathedral  will  be  mainly  confined  to 
the  facade,  the  decorations  being  concentrated 
upon  the  interior.  The  church  of  St.  James- 
the-Less,  in  Upper  Garden-street,  1860-1,  by 
G.  E.  Street  [June  15, 1861,  and  March  15, 1862], 
was  built  at  a cost  of  9,000/..  and  endowed  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  and  formerly  a Canon  of  West- 
minster, by  his  daughters.  The  fresco  above 
the  chancel  arch  is  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
the  painting  of  the  roof  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  the  carving  by  W.  Pearce — all  after 
Street’s  designs.  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Ashley- 
place,  1854-5,  is  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott ; St. 
Stephen’s,  with  parsonage-house  and  schools, 
in  Rochester-row,  1846-7  (B.  Ferrey,  the  glass 
by  Wailes),  were  built  at  the  cost  (30,000/.)  of 
Lady  Burdett-Coutts  as  a memorial  to  her 
father,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  who  for  a 
long  period  represented  the  borough  in 
Westminster.  The  building  in  Francis-street 
for  married  men  of  the  Guards  regiments  was 
designed,  1853,  by  H.  A.  Darbishire  ; Artillery 
Mansions  are  by  Messrs.  Waterhouse  & Son, 
1900  ; and  the  buildings  on  the  site  of  Artillery 
Brewery,  1894,  by  Mr.  John  Calder,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  W.  King  & Son,  27,046 /. 

Notahilia. — For  buildings,  events,  &c.,  not 
cited  in  the  foregoing  text : — 

The  Star  Chamber,  pulled  down  in  1836,  some  of 
the  ornamental  fittings  of  the  Court  Room  removed 
to  the  dining-room  at  General  Sir  Edward  Cust's 
country-seat,  Leasowe  Castle  (see  Capon’s  drawing, 
1793,  in  the  Walmisley  Collection).  Little  Dcan's- 
yanl  : Ashburnham  House — the  south  wall  raised, 
and  the  south  part  of  the  hipped  attic  roof  altered 


in  pitch  (the  dormers  remain  on  the  north  side) 
and  the  dome  of  the  great  drawing-room  flattened 
down,  1848,  for  the  present  top  floor;  alterations, 
including  the  “Scott"  memorial  library,  1881-3,  by 
Mr.  Bodley,  for  Westminster  School ; rebuilding, 
1883,  of  the  late  Mr.  Turle's  house,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  site  of  the  convent  privy  dorter  or  neces- 
sarium  ; “ Rigaud’s  ” boarding-house,  rebuilt  for 
Westminster  School,  1897  — Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson. 
Dclahay-strect : No.  2,  St.  James’s  Lodge,  on  the 
site  of  Duke-street  Chapel,  which  in  1769 
was  made  out  of  the  north  wing  of  Judge 
Jeffreys’  house ; Nos.  7 and  9,  being  the 
front  and  south  wings  ot  the  house  built  for 
Jeffreys,  pulled  down  in  October,  18  )2,  and 
rebuilt  after  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto's 
designs  ; the  State  Paper  Office,  1829-33,  by  Sir 
John  Soane,  pulled  down,  1862,  for  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's 
Foreign  Office  ; Nos.  13  and  17 — Messrs.  Isaacs  & 
Florence  ; No.  19 — W.  Butterfield.  Great  Gcorgc- 
strect : Houses  at  corner  with  Delahay-street — 
Henry  Wyatt ; No.  12,  Surveyors’  Institution,  1897-8 
—Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse  & Son  [April  1,  1899]  1 
No.  8,  in  18S4 — W.  Halsey  Ricardo  [October  1, 
1898J  ; the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the 
sites  of  Nos  24-5  (original  Institution)  and  26,  in 
1894-5 — Charles  Barry,  ob.  June  2,  1900,  the  portrait 
busts  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr,  Messrs.  Mowlem’s  con- 
tract for  41,000/.  [June  22,  1895].  Storey' s-gate  : 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  opened  on 
February  9,  1899 — Mr.  Basil  Slade  [June  3,1899]  ; 
block  of  flats,  1S96-7 — Mr.  Basil  Slade.  Darlmouth- 
strect : Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  with 
chapel — Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley  [September  19,1896]; 
and  House  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, the  Cowley  Fathers— Mr.  Henry  Watson. 
House  in  Queen-square,  for  Sir  Charles  Forster — 
T.  H.  Wyatt  (1807-18S0).  Tothill-strecl : The 
“ Cock,”  the  traditional  pay-table  of  workmen  at 
the  Abbey,  temp.  Henry  III.,  demolished  in  1845 
(see  Archer’s  “Vestiges  of  Old  London”). 
King-street,  and  the  west  side  of  Parliament-street, 
pulled  down,  1896-1900,  for  the  new  Government 
Offices — Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  [March  25,  iSco,  and 
May  5,  1900 J.  Parliament-street  : Nos.  52-3 — Mr. 
H.  Huntly  Gordon  [November  21,  1896, two]  ; No. 
54,  Grindlay  & Co.’s  bank,  1898— Mr.  Alfred 
Williams  [December  16,  1899]  ; No.  48,  the  “ Red 
Lion,”  1899 — Messrs.  Gardiner  & Theobald.  H.M.'s 
Stationery  Office,  Princcs-slreet,  1853-4,  by  Sir  James 
Pennethorne,  on  the  site  of  the  Guards’  Store  and 
Royal  Westminster  Mews — Decimus  Burton,  ob. 
1881.  York-street : Milton’s,  and  afterwards  Hazlitt’s, 
house,  No.  19,  pulled  down  in  1877  for  Mr.  Hankey's 
mansions ; M.  D.  Ry.  Co.’s  offices,  St.  James’s 
Park  Station,  1S98 — Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  Messrs. 
Cubitt  & Co.’s  contract,  15,416/.  ; Wellington- 
chambers,  1899 — Mr.  G.  Simpson.  St.  Ermin’s- 
mansions,  Caxlon-slreet — Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  [June  25, 
1887J.  Vinccnt-square  : St.  Mary’s  Church,  1837 — 
E.  Blore ; Grosvenor  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  1897-8 — Messrs.  Roumieu  & Aitchison  as 
honorary  architects  for  the  hospital  and  out-patients 
department. 

Victoria-street : At  the  south’end,  the  Clock  Tower, 
1S92 — Messrs.  Gillett  & Johnson.  St.  Matthew’s 
Mission  House — E.  Ayton-Lee  (1846-90).  St.  Mat- 
thew’s Church,  Great  Petcr-strcet,  begun  in  1849 — Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  Great  Smith-street  : Free  Public  Library 
— Mr.  Francis  J.  Smith,  Messrs.  Stimpson  & Son’s 
tender,  7,350/.,  accepted  in  August,  1891  ; Baths  and 
Washhouses — Mr.  Francis  J.  Smith,  Messrs.  Stimp- 
son & Son’s  tender,  18,800/.,  accepted  in  August, 
1891  ; enlargement  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Office, 
1899-1900 — H.  Currey  and  Mr.  Percivall  Currey. 
Police-station,  Rochester- row,  1900 — Mr.  J.  Dixon 
Butler.  Greycoat-place  : Army  and  Navy  Co-opera- 
tive Society’s  buildings,  1899 — Mr.  R.  T.  Blomiield. 
Westminster  Palace-gardens,  Artillery-row,  1S9S-9 — 
Mr.  A.  Blackford.  Residential  flats  on  west  side  of 
Emery  Hill-street,  and  south-east  side  of  Francis- 
street,  1900 — Mr.  E.  J.  Stubbs.  Blocks  of  flats  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Carl  isle-place,  and  two  blocks  on 
the  north  side  of  Francis-street,  between  Carlisle- 
place  and  Morpeth-terrace,  1897-8 — Mr.  G.  Baines. 
Army  and  Navy  Mansions,  corner  of  Victoria -street 
and  Francis-street  [May  7,  1898] — Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley, 
built  by  Mr.  W.  Goodwin,  40,000/. 

Horseferry-road  : Coroner's-court,  public  mortuary, 
&c.,  1893 — Mr.  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Surveyor  to  the 
Vestry;  workshops  for  Messrs.  Broadwood,  1856 — 
Francis  Edwards,  ob.  1857  ; Wesleyan  Normal 
Training  College  Model  School,  1849-50 — James 
Wilson  [December  21,  1850.] 

Chapter  and  Regency  streets  : Drill-hall  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Electrical  Engineers’  Volunteer 
Corps,  1900 — Mr.  W.  C.  Waymouth. 

Orchard-street : Offices  and  warehouse,  189S — Mr. 
G.  H.  Elphick.  Rebuilding  on  the  sites  of  Nos. 
10-3,  Little  College-street  and  Nos.  6-8,  Cowley-slreel, 
1899-1900 — Mr.  F.  A.  Smith. 

North  of  Victoria-street. — Westminster  enjoys 
a full  share  of  eleemosynary  and  educational 
endowments.  One  of  the  more  important  was 
Emmanuel  Hospital,  in  James-street  (formerly 
Buckingham-row,  and  since  renamed  Buck- 
ingham-gate),  founded  by  Anne,  widow  of 
George  Fienes,  tenth  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South, 
who  died  s.p.  September  25,1594.  The  Baroness 
directed  her  executors  to  build  near  to  her  own 
home,  Stourton  House,  in  Tothill-fields,  “ a 
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Westminster. 


meet  and  convenient  house  for  twenty  poor 
aged  folk  and  twenty  children,”  and  appointed 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  to 
succeed  her  last  surviving  executor  as  Governors 
of-  the  trust.  The  hospital,  as  rebuilt,  temp. 
Anne,  was  enlarged  with  a chapel  in  1732,  and 
in  1821  with  a school-room  and  dormitory  for 
the  extended  school  that  in  1873  the  Charity 
■ Commissioners  took  into  their  scheme  for  the 

• I'nited  Westminster  Middle-class  Schools — 
.Palmer’s  (1654),  Emery  Hill's  (1708),  St.  Mar- 
garet’s (Greencoat,  1633),  and  Emmanuel — now 
in  Palace-street.  The  buildings  stood  on  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  each  of  the  two  wings 
containing  ten  one-storied  sets  of  rooms.  The 
materials  were  sold  on  February  20-1,  1894, 
.and  in  July  of  that  year  the  late  Lord  Justice 

• Chitty  sanctioned  a scheme  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  eleemosynary  endowment  whose 
inpome  had  fallen  to  2,600/.  a year.  St.James’s- 
(-oprt  (C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  1896-7)  has  been  built 
upon  the  site  ; the  large  gates,  of  forged  and 

. hammered  iron,  by  Messrs.  Starkie  Gardner 
& . Co.,  after  Mr.  Pawley’s  designs,  we  illus- 
trated on  December  12,  1897.  Close  by  are 
the  new  Christchurch  Schools,  1899-1900,  by 
Messrs.  Bea/.ley  & Burrows,  who  also  enlarged 
the  Bluecoat  School  [July  16,  1898]  in  Caxton 
(formerly  Little  Chapel)  street,  removed  thither 
from  Duck-lane  in  1709  ; the  later  schoolhouse, 
at  Brewer’s-green,  which  some  attribute  to 
Wren,  was  built  by  William  Greene,  owner  of 
the  still  existing  brewery.  "Green’s  brew- 
house"  is  plotted  in  Evans's  rare  map-plan  of 
London,  1799,  as  next,  south,  to  the  chapel 
— formerly  Dr.  Dodd's,  now  St.  Peter’s— 
in  Charlotte  (now  Palace)  street,  Stafford-row, 
and  was,  it  appears,  the  predecessor  of  Elliott 
& Watney’s  (see  above),  by  the  long-familiar 
sign  of  the  White  Hart.  The  Charily  Com- 
missioners framed  a scheme  in  January,  1898, 
for  the  sale  of  the  Bluecoat  School  at  not  less 
than  9,500/.  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John  united  parishes.  Near  the  end  of 
James-street  are  the  headquarters  of  the  7th 
Middlesex  “London  Scottish”  Volunteers — 

[.  Macvicar  Anderson  (1885) — and  Queen's  Hall, 
me  headquarters  of  the  Queen’s  Westminster 
Volunteers.  For  the  Town  Hall  in  Caxton- 


Westminster  Hospital 
(1719),  was  rebuilt 
1864  after  Mr.!  W.  F. 
Poulton’s  designs. 

In  the  spring  of  1652 
Milton,  being  then  Latin 
Secretary  to  Cromwell, 
removed  from  Scotland- 
yard  to  "a  pretty  garden- 
house"  in  Petty  France, 
which  at  that  time  was 
entered,  through  its  gar- 
den, from  St.  James’s 
Park  ; he  remained  there 
until  the  Restoration,  be- 
coming totally  blind  in 
the  interval.  The  house 
(fig.  6),  since  numbered 
19,  York-street,  and  rented 
in  1812-9  by  William 
Hazlitt  for  the  poet’s  sake, 
gave  place  in  1877  to 
Mr.  Hankey’s  “ Queen 
Anne’s  Mansions"  (begun 
in  1875),  where  the  lawn 
includes  the  ground  of 
Milton's  garden. 

Millbank. — The  grounds 
of  Peterborough,  known 
also  as  Belgrave,  or  Gros- 
venor,  House  (pulled  down 
in  1809)  extended  north 
wards  to  Market-street, 
since  Horseferry-road,  and 
westwards  to  alignment 
with  Marsham-street.  The 
house,  built  by  John  Mor- 
daunt,  elevated  Earl  of 
Peterborough  in  1628, 
was  bought  by  Alexander 
Davies,  of  Ebury,  whose 
only  daughter  and  heir 
brought  the  estate  in  mar- 
riage to  Sir  Thomas  Gros- 
venor,  Bart.  (ob.  1700),  ancestor  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Westminster.  Pennant,  whose  account 
is  somewhat  confused,  says  the  house  " was 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  the  Grosvenor 
family" — it  is  plotted  as  “Belgrave  House  ” in 
Horwood  large-scale  survey  of  May,  1799.  It 
is  commonly  averred  that  the  Penitentiary 
was  built  upon  the  site  of  Peterborough 
House.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  ascer- 
tain by  measurements  on  old  and  new  maps 
and  surveys  that  the  south  wall  of  the  house — 
the  river  there  runs  nearly  south  and  north 
stood  198  yards  distant  from  the  middle  line  of 
Horseferry-road  ; that  distance  struck  on  the 
large  scale  Ordnance  survey  (1867)  ends  at  about 
11  yards  short  of  the  south  end  of  Grosvenor- 
wharf,  and  at  a point  146  yards  distant  from 
the  nearest  angle  of  the  prison’s  outer  wall, 
which  angle  was  99  yards  from  the  river  wall. 
The  two  Acts,  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  and  56 
Geo.  III.,  c.  63,  recite  the  purchase  from  James, 
seventh  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  as 
sole  vendor  of  a site  for  a Penitentiary  House 
for  London  and  Middlesex  ; the  ground,  some 
seventeen  acres,  between  Peterborough  House 
and  the  Halfpenny  Hatch  (south)  was  bought 
for,  it  is  said,  12,000 /.  A sketch  in  the  litho- 
graph plate  gives  a view  of  rural  Millbank  as 
it  existed  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Since  some  misconception  prevails  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  design  for  the  prison  we  may 
here  state  that  in  1813  the  Government  awarded 
premiums  of  200/.,  100/.,  and  50/.  to  J.  Williams 
who  had  been  teacher  of  military  drawing  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  C.  A.  Bushy,  and 
Hervey,  respectively,  for  their  proposed  designs. 
On  March  7,  1868,  we  printed  a letter  from  a 
correspondent  stating  that  the  entire  fabric  (the 
gateway  excepted,  which  was  by  Thomas 
Hardwick)  was  built  from  Williams’s  draw- 
ings, in  the  making  of  which  our  cor- 
respondent helped  him.  The  plan  of  the 
radiating  blocks  has  been  claimed  for  Jeremy 
Bentham  ; also  for  his  brother,  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham,  by  Sir  Samuel’s  widow  in  letters 
addressed  to  and  printed  in  this  journal.  In 
1815-6  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.,  made  good,  by 
laying  down  concrete,  the  failing  foundations 
of  the  gateway  and  other  portions,  and  in  the 
end  he  rebuilt,  in  brick,  the  six  radiating 
^ 1 Owing  to  the  defective 


doors  were  of  iron,  the  cells,  galleries, 
kitchens,  laundries,  yards,  &c.,  being  paved 
with  York  or  Portland  stone.  About  nine 
acres  of  the  site  consisted  of  the  burial- 
ground,  exercise-yards,  and  gardens.  Having 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a convict  prison,  the  build- 
ing was  finally  closed  on  November  1,  1890. 
The  materials  were  sold  at  auction  at  intervals 
in  1892-3.  On  October  24,  1893,  the  London 
County  Council  resolved  to  purchase  about  ten 
acres  of  the  western  portion  of  the  site  at  2,500/. 
per  acre  for  the  erection,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  245,981/.,  of  dwellings  for  3,700  (since  in- 
creased to  about  4,500)  persons  of  the  working 
classes.  In  February,  1897,  they  instructed 
their  then  architect,  Mr.  Blashill,  to  prepare 
Mans  for  about  1,200  persons.  In  a limited 
competition  for  a “specimen  block"  of  further 
buildings  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  as  assessor, 
awarded,  in  March,  1899,  the  first  pre- 
mium of  150/.  to  Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross, 
the  second  of  75/.  to  Messrs.  Joseph,  Son, 
& Smithem,  out  of  sixteen  competitors.  Of 
the  seventeen  blocks,  the  first  five  were  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  last  year;  they  are  named 
Turner,  Hogarth,  Millais,  Leighton,  and  Romney 
buildings.  In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
prison  site  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Higgs 
& Hill,  after  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith's  plans 
and  designs  [January  2,  1897],  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  the  gift  to  the  nation  of 
Sir  Henry  Tate,  Bart.  (ob.  December  5,  1899), 
and  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  July  21. 
1897.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith’s  design  was  com- 
pleted by  the  building  of  ten  more  rooms  for 
pictures  and  sculpture,  in  1899,  by  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Hill. 
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street,  opened  on  July  19,  1883,  Messrs.  Lee  & 

Smith  won  the  first  premium  [October  9,  r8So'  ; 

it  occupies  the  site  of  St.  Ermin's  Hill  Work-  J pentagonal  blocks.  a _ 

house, and,  on  the  north,  of  Van  Dun’s  Alms- 1 nature  of  the  soil  the  structure  cost  a great 
houses.  The  cost,  about  42,000/.  of  the  hall  I sum  of  money,  computed  at  nearly  500,000/. 
and  site  was  quite  met  by  the  sale  of  the  old  j The  prison  (see  lithograph  in  last  issue)  was 
workhouse  in  Marloes-road  to  the  Kensing- 1 first  used  on  June  27,  1816,  for  thirty-six  female 
ton  Board  of  Guardians.  Westminster  Chapel,  1 prisoners  from  Newgate,  and  was  completed  in 
1840  (John  1 arring,  ob.  1875),  at  the  corner  of  1821.  In  1843  it  became  "Millbank  Prison,” 
James-street  and  Castle-lane,  site  of  the  old  with  a capacity  for  1,000  convicts.  All  the 


Ax  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  in  the  Meeting-room  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  on  Friday 
evening  last  week,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  Members  of  the  Association,  viz , 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Clapson,  C.  L.  Gill,  H.  J. 
Rippon,  and  K.  D.  S.  Robinson. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
the  following  classes  commencing,  viz.,  the 
Elementary  Water-Colour  class  on  January  11, 
and  the  Elementary  Construction  class  on 
January  14. 

The  Chairman  said  he  very  much  regretted 
to  announce  the  death  of  a past-President  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  and  he 
desired  to  move  that  a vote  of  condolence  be 
forwarded  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
gentleman. 

Mr.  R.  Weir  Schultz  then  read  the  following 
paper  entitled  " The  Preparation  of  Student- 
ship Drawings"  : — 

“ Most  of  our  studentships  of  the  present  time 
are  rightly  or  wrongly  awarded  on  a system 
by  which,  under  certain  conditions,  drawings 
are  submitted  in  competition  for  the  various 
awards.  It  is  a matter  of  grave  question 
whether  this  is  the  best  method  of  choosing 
the  student  who  is  most  worthy  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  oppor- 
tunities for  study  opening  up  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  prize.  I fancy,  however,  that  it  would 
be  going  outside  the  limits  of  our  subject  were 
we  to  discuss  this  point ; we  must,  therefore, 
accept  it  for  the  moment  as  a fact,  and  try  to 
consider  how  far  the  conditions  can  be  acted 
up  to  with  most  benefit  to  the  student  and  with 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  best  results. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  or  so  architectural 
students  have  been  encouraged  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  fetish  of  mere  draughtsman- 
ship, and  they  have  got  into  the  way  of 
dividing  themselves  into  two  camps  — (1) 
that  of  the  draughtsman  par  excellence , and 
(2)  that  of  the  so-called  practical  man.  The 
former  have  been  accustomed  to  go  about  with 
their  heads  rather  high  in  the  air,  and  a general 
tone  of  superiority  in  their  bearing,  and  to  be 
obtrusively  patronising  to  the  latter,  who  have 
been  looked  upon  as  mere  ‘ hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.’  It  was  considered  a 
much  greater  merit  to  be  able  to  make 
a pretty  perspective  than  to  be  capable 
of  working  out  an  honest,  straightforward 
piece  of  construction  ; and  this  is  hardly 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  find  that 


the  bulk  of  the  1 plums  ’ were  usually 
awarded,  consciously  or  otherwise,  to  the 
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most  taking  sets  of  drawings,  looked  upon  as 
drawings.  Many  things  were  responsible  for 
this,  and  amongst  them  I think  we  may  place 
the  following  : — 1.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  fact  that  the  architectural  prizes 
were  judged  by  a committee  or  council  in 
which  painters  largely  bulked,  the  majority  of 
whom  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture. We  can  all  remember  instances  where 
thorough  and  careful  studies  were  obviously 
passed  over  in  favour  of  others  which  had  been 
made  purposely  attractive  to  the  body  of  selec- 
tion, often  at  the  expense  of  ignoring  or  de- 
pressing the  essential  points  of  the  subject  set 
for  study  when  judged  from  an  architectural 
standpoint  ; and,  indeed,  students  got  to  expect 
this,  and,  consequently,  drawings  were  prepared 
purposely  with  a certain  superficial  attraction.  I 
well  remember  a hue  and  cry  which  was  raised 
by  students  a few  years  ago  when  by  strange 
chance  a really  strong  and  original,  if  some- 
what unprepossessing  design,  showing  true 
genius  in  composition  and  construction,  was 
given  the  first  place  over  others  better  drawn 
perhaps  and  worked  out  on  more  correct 
archaeological  lines,  but  which  did  not  show 
anything  like  the  same  sturdy  grasp  and 
powerful,  strong  handling  of  the  subject.  2.  I 
think  I may  also  say  that  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
beautiful  drawings  had  a potent  influence  on 
the  younger  generation,  who  seemed  to  lose 
sight  of  his  power  of  composition  and  daring 
of  construction  in  the  charm  of  his  draughts- 
manship. 3.  The  attraction  of  the  walls 
of  the  architectural  room  at  the  Academy 
also  carried  weight.  Men  knew  that  a 
pretty  drawing  was  more  likely  to  be 
placed  than  a clear  straightforward  archi- 
tectural diagram.  4.  The  growth  of  architec- 
tural competition  generally,  likewise  created 
a certain  demand  for  showy  drawings,  and  men 
knew  that  they  could  command  a higher  price 
for  their  services  if  they  cultivated  the  knack  of 
mere  draughtsmanship,  and  so  were  apt  to 
ignore  the  more  essential  qualities  which  go 
to  make  a good  architect. 

I tried  to  ascertain  from  your  Hon.  Secretary 
the  motive  which  influenced  your  Committee  in 
selecting  the  subject  for  our  evening’s  enter- 
tainment, but  the  answer  I received  left  me 
more  in  the  dark  than  before.  I assume, 
however,  that  we  are  expected  to  give  you 
some  hints  that  will  be  useful  to  you.  There 
are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  such  hints  can 
be  of  service  to  you  ; but  they  may  lead  in 
diametrically  opposite  directions.  The  first  is, 
hints  that  will  enable  you  to  go  in  for  a 
studentship  with  a chance  of  winning  it  ; the 
second,  hints  that  may  help  you  to  prepare 
your  work  in  such  a manner  that  you  will  reap 
the  greatest  benefit  to  yourself  from  the  study 
of  the  subject  which  has  been  set  before  you. 
On  the  first  I cannot  venture  to  help  you,  and 
will  leave  this  to  my  friend  Professor  Pite,  who, 
in  his  day,  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  some  of 
the  most  sought-after  prizes,  and  who  is  now,  I 
believe,  a member  of  one  of  those  mysterious 
bodies  or  councils  who  carry  your  fate  in  their 
hands.  On  the  second,  I can,  perhaps,  give  you 
some  advice  which  may  be  of  use  to  you  if  only 
in  the  way  of  starting  what  I hope  will  be  an 
instructive  discussion  afterwards. 

I assume  that  studentships  are  looked  upon 
as  purely  educational,  that  is  to  say,  afford- 
ing the  young  architect  an  opportunity  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  open  to  him  for 
perfecting  himself  in  the  study  of  his  art. 
To  enable  him  to  obtain  one  of  these  student- 
ships, certain  conditions  are  laid  down,  some  of 
which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  have  a considerable 
savour  of  red  tape  about  them,  and  tend  to 
hamper  the  student  rather  than  to  encourage 
him.  I refer  more  particularly  to  the  condition 
regarding  size  and  number  of  sheets,  scale  of 
drawings,  &c.,  which  are  in  many  cases  need- 
lessly arbitrary.  Broadly  speaking,  the  type  of 
subject  is  of  two  kinds.  The  student  may  have 
to  prepare  a design  for  a building  or  a portion 
of  a building,  or  he  may  have  to  submit  a 
series  of  drawings,  showing  evidences  of  study 
of  old  buildings,  or  their  accessories. 

The  first  we  may  look  upon  as  an  essay  in 
design  and  composition,  and  it  will  surely 
bear  on  its  face  the  impress  of  the  training 
through  which  its  author  has  passed,  or  show 
evidences  of  the  course  of  thought  which  has 
influenced  him,  but  whether  it  will  show  a 
grasp  of  the  sense  of  proportion,  a constructive 
capacity,  or  an  idea  of  fitness  for  a suggested 
purpose  is  very  doubtful.  The  second  will 
indicate  that  the  author  has  visited  and  drawn 
examples  of  old  work,  or  perhaps  made  careful 
and  exact  measured  drawings  to  scale  of  an 


old  building — church,  palace,  or  mansion  ; biE 
how  far  he  has  peered  behind  the  suiface  and 
tried  to  analyse  the  motives  which  influenced 
the  old  men,  or  to  grasp  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  contend  with  and  see  how  they  over- 
came them,  is  quite  a matter  of  small  moment 
as  things  are  at  present — probably  the  idea 
never  occurred  to  him. 

In  the  first  case,  we  have  a set  of  taking 
drawings,  a plan  more  or  less  apparently 
workable,  the  elevations  designed  in  some 
phase  of  a past  architecture,  and  all  nicely 
inked  in  with  a good  deal  of  go,  carving  and 
figure  work  perhaps  suggestively  indicated, 
but  no  cohesion,  no  definite  note  of  character. 
You  look  at  the  perspective  view  ; the  building 
might  be  suitable  for  half-a-dozen  purposes,  it 
lacks  expression. 

In  the  second  case  you  have  a series  of  very 
pretty  drawings  with  plenty  of  flick  and  dash 
—sketches  of  church  towers,  say,  or  old  man- 
sion houses,  a piece  of  panelling  or  a ceiling 
to  scale,  or  a church  screen  or  font ; and  there 
may  be  also  some  sheets  of  coloured  decora- 
tion more  or  less  approximately  suggesting  the 
present  state  of  the  original,  with  all  the 
blemishes  shown  to  the  life  ; but  how  seldom 
anything  more  ! How  rare  to  see  the  subjects 
really  studied,  the  materials  analysed,  the 
detail  and  construction  investigated  ! 

Now  in  the  preparation  of  studentship  draw- 
ings it  seems  to  me  that  draughtsmanship  as 
such  should  occupy  a secondary  place.  It  is 
not  the  first  essential  by  any  means.  The 
quality  of  the  paper  used,  the  tone  of  the  ink, 
the  breadth  of  the  line,  the  way  in  which  carv- 
ing should  be  indicated,  how  mouldings  should 
be  tinted  in  ; none  of  these  things  is  of  prime 
importance  ; undue  attention  to  them  will  not 
make  you  a better  architect.  What  you  want 
to  be  able  to  do  is  to  show  as  clearly  as  you 
can  that  you  have  made  a thorough  study  of 
your  subject.  If  it  is  a design  for  a new  build- 
ing, get  your  plan  simple  and  straightforward  ; 
if  an  awkward  site  is  purposely  given,  fit  in 
your  building  skilfully  and  directly.  Do  not 
sacrifice  everything  to  a hobby  or  a piece  of 
empty  cleverness.  Get  a sense  of  proportion 
and  of  dignity,  or  homeliness  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  both  combined,  into  your  compos. - 
tion.  Ignore  striving  after  effect  as  such. 
Make  it  apparent  that  you  have  considered  the 
most  suitable  materials  to  be  employed  and  ti  e 
most  judicious  use  of  them.  Do  not  neglect 
your  construction.  Do  not  overlard  your  de- 
sign with  ornament  everywhere  ; if  you  want 
sumptuousness,  you  can  get  it  by  concentration 
more  effectively  than  by  diffusion.  If  it  is  a 
building  for  a town  site,  do  not  neglect  such 
practical  points  as  lighting.  Do  not  put  heavy 
cornices  or  other  projections  in  positions  where 
they  will  obstruct  light  and  air,  or  where  they 
will  not  be  visible.  Do  not  place  your  sculp- 
ture where  it  could  only  be  seen  at  an  angle  of 
60  deg.  or  not  seen  at  all.  Avoid  unnecessary 
projections  that  would  in  reality  only  calch  and 
hold  dust  and  dirt,  to  be  blown  into  the  win- 
dows whenever  occasion  offers.  Do  not  pro- 
pose a scheme  of  colouring  that  will  probably  be 
obliterated  after  the  first  six  months.  Be  reti- 
cent, appropriate,  dignified.  Give  your  atten- 
tion to  these  and  other  such  points,  and  do  not 
be  afraid.  There  will  be  plenty  of  scope  left  for 
a building  with  character,  expression,  and  in- 
dividuality ; and  see  that  your  drawings  express 
the  building  and  its  nature,  just  as  the  building 
itself  should  express  its  uses.  Let  them  be 
clear,  straightforward,  and  simple.  If  a per- 
spective is  required,  let  it  not  be  set  out  from 
an  impossible  point  of  view.  Apply  the  same 
rules  generally  to  whatever  the  subject  may 
be.  Leave  the  books  alone.  There  are  far  too 
many  books  to  refer  to  nowadays.  Sit  down 
and  let  your  mind  have  free  play,  and 
think  the  subject  out  from  the  beginning. 
By  doing  so  you  are  training  yourself 
for  the  real  work  of  the  future,  and  for 
tackling  the  real  buildings  you  all  hope  to 
erect.  There  will  be  much  harder  and  more 
complex  problems  to  face  then,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  them  far  better  by  overcoming 
the  ones  of  the  present,  and  whether  you  win 
your  studentship  or  not,  you  should  come  out 
of  the  ordeal  feeling  stronger  and  more 
capable  by  having  manfully  faced  the  real 
issue,  by  having  trod  the  narrow  path  and  not 
the  broad  road. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  asked  to 
submit  studies  of  old  work,  go  and  examine 
the  old  buildings  thoroughly ; try  to  put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  the  old  men  who 
built  them  ; realise,  if  you  can,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  laboured  ; look  how  they 


made  the  most  of  the  ma'erials  fo  their  hand, 
and  see  how  they  overcame  their  difficulties, 
and  how  sometimes  they  did  not,  and  had  to 
remedy  things  afterwards  ; take  warning  from 
their  weaknesses  ; admire  their  general  skill 
and  foresight  ; and  learn  what  is  good  to  be 
learnt  from  their  experience  ; but  do  not  think 
that  you  are  going  to  imitate  them,  because  you 
cannot  if  you  try.  Conditions  are  entirely 
different,  and  what  was  straightforward  and 
right  in  the  thirteenth  century  would  be  more 
often  than  not  an  affectation  now  ; bin  come 
away,  if  you  can,  imbued  with  a desire  to 
emulate  them  by  trying  in  your  day  and  genera- 
tion to  tackle  your  conditions  as  they  did  theirs, 
and  show  by  the  results  of  your  study  that  you 
have  grasped  this.  You  may  not  win  yuur 
prize,  but  you  will  have  learned  more  than  if 
you  had  done  nothing  but  brought  back  pretty 
water-colour  drawings  and  notes  of  useful, 
cribbable  detail. 

I do  not  wish  to  say  much  more  now, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  a great  deal  more 
that  might  be  said.  Do  not  forget  that  you  are 
young,  and  being  young,  you  have  enthusiasm, 
which  should  carry  you  far  and  overcome 
many  difficulties.  Do  not  bury  it  in  the  slough 
of  past  styles — of  Italian  Renaissance,  of 
Francis  I.,  of  Thirteenth  Century,  of  Roman 
or  Byzantine  or  Peric.’ean  Greek.  Do  not  let 
yourselves  be  mere  draughtsmen,  but  be  men, 
and  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  modern  men, 
men  of  the  new  century  which  has  just 
dawned.  Yours  will  be  the  task  to  grapple 
with  its  complexities  and  its  new  problems. 
Try  to  make  the  complexities  less  complex  and 
the  problems  more  simple.  Prepare  to  tackle 
them  with  a stout  heart  and  with  determina- 
tion, foresight,  and  common  sense.  Do  not 
mistake  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Do  not 
be  slaves  to  a past  which  you  probably  da  not 
understand.  Do  not  study  old  buildings  ex- 
clusively, but  look  at  the  works  of  great  modern 
architects,  men  like  Butterfield  or  Mr.  Philip 
Webb,  who  have  learnt  the  useful  lessons  that 
the  past  can  teach  better  than  most  men,  but 
who  can  never  be  classed  with  thecopyis's,  and 
whose  work  can  never  be  labelled  with  the  tag 
of  a dead  style.  They  have  worked  in  the 
period  nearest  to  you,  and  have  understood 
and  tackled  its  difficulties.  Where  they  have 
succeeded  there  is  room  for  at  least  a hope 
that  you  will  not  fail." 


Professor  Beresford  Pite  then  delivered  an. 
address  on  the  same  subject.  He  had  not,  he 
said,  prepared  a paper  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  and  all  he  proposed  to  do  was  to 
give  a few  hints  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Schultz- 
had  put  before  them  the  evils  of  competitions 
and  of  draughtsmanship.  It  was  certain  that 
those  evils  would  prevent  a student  from 
getting  a studentship  if  he  were  really 
convinced  of  the  evils  of  competitions  and 
draughtsmanship,  for  in  that  case  he  would  not 
compete.  Another  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
was  equally  tantalising  was  that,  from  Mr. 
Schultz’s  point  of  view,  a competing  student 
was  always  working  for  an  impossible  end — 
giving  his  attention  to  real  building  which 
would  never  be  built,  and  working  out  con- 
struction which  would  never  b*e  constructed. 
A student  from  that  point  of  view  had 
better  not  go  in  for  a competition.  For  h o 
(the  speaker’s)  part  he  would  very  much  like 
to  go  in  for  a studentship  competition  now  with 
all  its  evils. 

In  the  first  place,  he  desired  to  give  them  a 
few  hints  on  materials.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Street’s  advice  on  the  subject  was  good  advice, 
viz.,  to  use  only  the  best  materials.  Bad  paper 
had  an  astonishing  influence  on  a drawing.  A 
good  hard  paper  should  be  got  and  cheap  paper 
should  be  avoided.  There  were  many  kinds  of 
Whatman  which  could  be  used,  and  a very 
good  paper,  on  which  the  ordnance  maps  were 
printed  and  which  stood  a good  deal  of  scrap- 
ing, was  that  known  as  unbleached  Arnold. 
The  O.W.  papers  were  good,  especially  an 
extra  strong  one  with  a very  smooth  surface, 
and  there  were  good  papers  known  as 
joynsorTs.  Drawing  paper  must  bear  scraping 
or  the  drawing  would  suffer.  The  best  pencils 
should  be  used — the  sixpenny  kind  he  meant ; 
for  after  all,  in  pencil  drawing  fine  line  was 
necessary,  especially  for  the  student,  who  should 
get  a good  point  on  his  instrument.  In  ruling 
lines,  a junction  should  always  be  effected 
where  two  lines  meet  ; never  stop  accurately  at 
the  point  where  they  meet,  but  draw  them 
boldly  across  and  put  the  point  of  the  compass 
on  the  junction.  They  should  never  draw  with 
the  H,  the  HH,  or  the  HHH,  for  as  architects 
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they  should  draw  beautifully,  and  the  use  of  a 

hard  point  was  about  the  worst  habit  possible 
tor  the  fingers  and  tended  to  harden  the 
student  s methods.  An  HB  would  be  soft 
enough  for  small  scale,  but  for  details  a softer 
pencil  could  be  used.  They  should  draw 
mouldings  with  a free  and  running  line,  and  the 
best  instrument  for  the  purpose  was  a brush, 
which  afforded  plenty  of  freedom.  India- 
rubber  was  a very  important  adjunct.  Any 
?r  architect  who  was  such  an  accom- 
phshed  worker  that  he  had  no  need  of  india- 
rubber  must  be  a very  bad  designer.  He 
iu^ec>  a man  s artistic  morality  by  his  india- 
rubber.  An  architect  must  have  an  elastic 
conscience,  as  far  as  that  went,  made  of  india- 
rubber.  Rubbing  out  was  the  test  of  persever- 
ance, the  test  of  revision.  The  late  Professor 
Reginald  Stewart  Poole,  of  the  British  Museum, 
once  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  governing 
principle  of  Greek  design  was  elimination; 
they  eliminated  and  eliminated  down  to  that 
point  of  refinement  where  the  work  would 
stand  no  further  elimination  ; in  other  words, 
they  rubbed  out.  Their  friend,  Mr.  Devey 
.Brown,  who  unfortunately  had  left  the  ranks 
fhe  profession,  once  sung  the  praises  of 
india-rubber  in  some  clever  and  amusing  verses 
which  were  published  in  Architectural  Associa- 
tion Notes.  As  to  pens,  they  should  avoid  those 
abominable  crow-quill  mapping  pens,  which 
were  as  vicious  as  hard  pencils  and  quite 
calculated  to  spoil  a drawing  ; at  the  same 
time,  lor  fine  work  a fine  pen  was  needed,  and 
those  known  as  Edinburgh  Fine  Points  were 
be  recomm.ended.  Decent  quill  nibs  were 
difficult  to  get  in  these  days,  but  students  should 
not  be  put  off  with  bad  ones,  for  bold  and 
free  sketching.  It  was  good  practice  to 
learn  to  draw  with  a pointed  stick,  for  by  that 
means  they  got  breadth  of  line.  As  to  bottle 
ink  stick  ink,  the  bottle  ink  was  convenient, 
but  to  his  mind  it  was  a doubtful  blessing.  It 
was  perfectly  black,  it  was  true,  but  under 
india-rubber  it  lost  its  brilliancy.  With  bottle 
ink,  too,  they  were  always  sure  to  draw  with 
that  same  dead  black,  and  his  advice,  in  short 
was  to  flee  the  bottle  and  use  the  stick.  They 
needed  an  ink  which  they  could  erase,  and  he 
thought  that  stick  ink  erased  better  than  bottle 
*nk’-  *or  erasing  ink  they  should  use  the 
hardest  and  best  ink  erasor.  Attempts  to  wash 
out  ink  lines  or  to  scratch  them  out  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  likely  to  fail.  As  to  mounting 
drawings,  mistakes  were  fatal.  It  was  un- 
desirable for  a student  to  experiment  when 
.mounting  his  drawing,  and  he  very  strongly 
advised  them,  if  they  had  a set  of  drawings  on 
which  they  had  spent  much  time  and  thought, 
to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  picture-frame 
maker,  especially  if  they  had  got  to  the  last 
week  or  day  before  sending  in.  They  should 
not  use  cheap  strainers,  and  should  have  them 
stout  enough;  if  they  did  not,  the  strainers 
might  depart  from  the  office  nice  and  flat,  and 
when  they  were  seen  on  the  walls  the  corners 
would  be  buckled  up  owing  to  the  drying  of 
thefpaste.  They  should  have  an  eye  to  marginal 
lines.  V ery  nice  paper  was  to  be  had,  but  often 
drawings  were  spoilt  by  a horrible  blue  or  a 
too  dark  brown.  There  was  nothing  safer  for 
a black-and-\yhite  drawing  than  a white 
marSin-  As  to  the  size  of  the  strainers,  he  did 
not  think  we  had  them  large  enough,  though 
that  was  chiefly  on  account  of  want  of  room 
In  the  Alpine  Club  the  Institute  of  Architects 
were  now  hanging  165  strainers  more  than 
last  year,  and  of  course  there  was  not  room 
to  show  them.  Architects  ought  to,  and 
perhaps  one  day  would,  have  a suitable 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  such  works.  As 
to  the  writing  on  the  drawings,  architec- 
tural printing  revealed  character  as  much  as 
handwriting  perhaps  a little  more  accurately. 

A pompous  fellow,  full  of  eccentricities,  would 
belalmost  sure  to  show  it  in  his  architectural 
printing.  Writing  on  drawings  should  be 
well  and  plainly  done,  though  they  should  not 
imitate  printers'  type.  Then  there  was  the  fine 
tun  of  selecting  mottoes,  which  afforded  the 
only  chance  a student  had  of  being  a little 
patronising  to  the  adjudicators,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  how  character  came  out 
“ “e  selection  of  mottoes.  Their  friend,  Mr. 
William  Scott,  who  had  since  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  etching,  went  in  several  times  for  the 
Institute  Soane  Medallion,  and  the  motto  on 
the  drawings  that  finally  won  him  the  prize 
had  the  splendid  motto  : “ Choose  well  ■ your 
choice  is  brief  yet  endless.” 

As  to  the  methods  of  finish,  if  the  Association 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  resolutions,  he 
thought  that  a resolution  addressed  to  pro- 


moters of  studentship  competitions,  to  the  effect 
that  drawings  need  not  necessarily  be  finished 
in  black  and  white,  would  be  a healthy  one. 
Black  covered  a multitude  of  sins  ; it  was 
inimical  to  effects,  and  led  to  carelessness  in 
drawings.  Windows,  for  instance,  were  made 
black  instead  of  inlets  for  light.  He  did  not 
know  why  black  had  grown  to  be  a necessity 
in  such  competitions,  but  he  supposed  the  pro- 
moters were  afraid  of  being  bamboozled  by 
colour.  There  really  was  a fine  scope  for  the 
careful  use  of  colour  in  the  getting-up  of  an 
architect's  set  of  drawings,  and  the  whole 
paper  technique  of  an  architect  ought  to  be 
artistic  and  satisfactory.  In  default  of  colour 
he  would  sooner  have  a whole  set  of  drawings 
in  outline,  which  would  lead  to  the  cultivation 
of  boldness  and  quality  of  line.  There  was 
nothing  more  deceptive  than  to  draw  a set  of 
drawings  and  then  to  black  them  in,  for  the 
black  destroyed  a fine  line  altogether.  Window 
black  was  especially  mischievous ; vertical 
lining  was  better.  They  should  avoid  free 
etching  on  a geometrical  drawing,  and  he 
thought  the  shadow  etching  which  was  some- 
times seen  in  deficient  elevations  was  a mistake, 
for  it  took  the  attention  away  from  the  eleva- 
tion and  its  proportions. 

In  students’  designs  sketchiness  was  not 
possible  or  permissible,  for  as  in  painting  and 
other  forms  of  drawing,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  sketching  and  finished  work  was 
very  definite  indeed.  The  Royal  Academy  did 
not,  they  would  say,  exhibit  sketches.  Every 
picture  must  have  a finished  background,  and 
there  was  just  the  same  distinction  of  line  in 
architectural  drawings.  A sketch  had  a charm 
and  freshness  which,  though  attractive,  was 
manifestly  different  from  the  finished  study. 
Complete  perfection  of  the  accomplished 
geometrical  drawing  should  be  aimed  at,  but 
the  two  elements  of  students’  drawings  should 
not  be  mixed  up.  Students  should  not  raggedly 
sketch  in  tiles,  &c.,  on  to  a carefully  outlined 
drawing.  He  did  not  see  why  shadows 
should  not  be  scientifically  put  in,  and  anv 
student  able  to  do  that  successfully  would  have 
a good  pull  over  those  who  had  not  acquired 
the  art. 

In  spite  of  its  sinfulness,  he  must  say  there 
was  a charm  and  a pleasure  in  accurate 
draughtsmanship— in  sitting  down  and  trying 
to  excel  in  it ; in  trying  to  draw  the  dentils  and 
brackets  of  a cornice,  for  instance,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  watch  the  growing  effect  ; and 
gradually  bringing  in  detail  and  letting  the 
building  gradually  grow  up.  In  inking  in 
elevations  they  should  give  attention  to  the 
effect  of  lines  ; but,  unfortunately,  this  was 
seldom  done.  In  treating  ornament,  they 
should  give  attention  to  the  concentration  and 
grouping  of  those  lines  which  made  the  draw- 
ing effective.  They  could  not  be  too  much 
concerned  with  the  actual  lines  which  told  in 
an  actual  building,  but  they  should  always 
bear  in  mind  the  very  important  truth  that' a 
building  never  looked  as  it  was  seen  in  eleva- 
tion on  paper.  When  they  were  dealing  with 
elevations  they  were  dealing  with  diagram. 
There  was  a definite,  logical  difference  between 
the  elevation,  viz.,  what  the  building  was  and 
what  the  building  appeared  to  be  ; there  was 
no  real  relation  between  the  two  apparent  to 
the  eye.  As  to  the  indication  of  surface  and 
material,  a great  deal  of  interest  could  be  given 
to  a drawing  if  this  were  studied  carefully. 
They  would  realise  that  drawing  horizontal 
lines  3 in.  apart  all  over  the  building  made  it 
look  like  brickwork  ; drawing  them  a foot 
apart,  like  stone  ; and  omitting  them  altogether, 
like  stucco.  He  had  seen  beautiful  drawings 
in  ink  with  the  brick-course  lines  put  in  in 
pencil  and  the  stone  joints  in  their  order,  not 
to  confuse  the  construction  lines.  But  these 
methods  should  be  used  only  so  far  as  they 
gave  a conventional  effect  akin  with  the 
materials  of  the  surface. 

Plans  could  be  made  impressive  by  the 
simple  art  of  dotting,  and  a crooked  plan  could 
be  made  to  look  quite  important  by  the  aid  of 
dots.  Pavements  and  ceilings,  fully  shown, 
often  made  a drawing  very  interesting,  and 
students  must  take  advantage  of  these  points, 
especially  as  they  were  not  asked  to  show 
drains  and  gullies.  The  interior  of  a building 
should  be  shown  in  section  ; it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  display  which  was  all  studentship 
drawings  were  for,  and  students  should  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities.  He  would 
advise  students  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
size  of  strainer,  and  make  the  size  of  the 
strainer  the  ultimate  size  of  the  building. 

In  the  detailed  drawings,  which  were  usually 


wanted,  a rare  opportunity  was  afforded.  The 
promoters  of  the  competition  knew  pretty  well 
the  sort  of  thing  they  wanted  in  the  elevations, 
but  their  minds  were  blanks  as  to  the  detail, 
and  they  directed  that  some  part  of  the  ele- 
vation must  be  drawn  to  a larger  scale.  That 
was  the  student's  opportunity  for  display.  He 
should  show  his  freehand  and  indulge  his 
humour  in  sculpture,  and  generally  show  what 
sort  of  a man  he  was.  They  should  draw 
boldly,  and  should  make  up  their  mind  that 
their  detail  should  not  be  overcome  by  a 
neighbouring  perspective,  or  by  the  plan  in 
black  above  or  below.  In  detail  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  using  with  plenty  of  freedom 
the  pointed  stick.  Mr.  Schultz  had  advised 
them  to  take  the  perspective  from  a possible 
point  of  view.  He  (the  speaker)  said,  do  not,  and 
for  this  reason  : the  building  would  never  be 
built,  and  students  should  be  absolutely  un- 
fettered. They  should  be  as  original  in  the 
matter  as  they  could,  and  if  there  were  any 
choice,  be  imaginative — taking  an  imaginary 
standpoint  rather  than  an  actual  one.  They 
should  say  to  themselves  : “ This  is  to  be  a 
picture,  not  a perspective  ; this  is  the  end  of 
my  design  ; this  is  all  I have  been  working 
for  ; I have  come  to  the  point  when  I can 
enjoy  myself  in  laying  out  the  richness  of  my 
imagination,  spreading  it  large  upon  the 
strainer.”  The  building  would  never  get 
nearer  actuality  than  that ; therefore  they 
should  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity. 
Of  course,  the  perspective  would  fail  badly  if 
it  had  no  relation  to  the  design,  and  they  must 
work  the  thing  out  so  as  to  give  it  its  value.  In 
that  connexion  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  he  meant.  Take 
the  perspective  drawings  of  Piranesi,  the  great 
perspective  artist  ; look  how  he  revelled  in 
the  idea  of  vastness  ! Take  the  drawings  of 
William  Burges,  when  he  was  purely  imbued 
with  the  Gothic  flavour  ; he  drew  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  simply  for  the  sake  of  drawing,  and  for 
nothing  else — a most  delightful  drawing  which 
would  for  generations  do  students  good  to 
look  at. 

As  to  coloured  perspectives,  they  had  got 
into  disrepute  owing  to  the  weakness  of  com- 
petition assessors.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished R.A.s  of  the  day — an  accomplished 
water-colour  artist — issued  competition  direc- 
tions with  the  almost  invariable  rule : that 
the  perspective  was  not  to  be  in  colour,  but 
was  to  be  in  outline.  There  was  no  mon- 
opoly of  this  art,  and  it  was  open  to  all 
who  would  like  to  venture.  He  would 
suggest  that  wherever  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity they  should  master  the  art  of  colouring 
architectural  perspective  drawings.  That 
was  a large  order,  but  still  there  were 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  proper  study  of 
the  subject.  They  should  go  to  the  picture 
galleries  and  look  at  the  works  of  that  wonderful 
old  architectural  draughtsman,  Mackenzie,  to 
say  nothing  of  Prout  and  Roberts  and  Holland. 
Turner’s  extraordinary  accuracy  of  archi- 
tectural drawing  should  be  studied,  although 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  Turner  was 
not  an  architectural  artist.  There  was  Mr. 
Ernest  George,  too,  who  had  founded  his 
delightful  method  on  a sympathetic  study  and 
mastery  of  the  art  of  Prout  and  others.  It  was 
a Fine  Art  which  was  being  lost  owing  to  our 
prejudices  and  the  decrease  of  the  art  of 
chromo-lithography. 

As  to  pen-and-ink  work,  the  greatest  duffer 
with  the  brush,  or  the  most  nervous  architec- 
tural artist,  was  safe  in  an  outlined  diagram, 
and  this  was  possible  to  those  who  were 
nothing  more  than  geometrical  draughtsmen, 
and  couldbemadequiteinterestingand  beautiful. 
Of  course,  if  they  liked  to  go  further,  and 
shade  it  in  pen-and-ink,  they  would  be  going 
outside  the  bounds  of  diagram-drawing  into  a 
new  world  altogether,  where  they  would  need 
someone  to  guide  them.  For  the  study  of  pen- 
and-ink  work,  he  would  advise  them  to  study 
etching,  or  the  works  of  etchers.  The  ten- 
dency in  all  pen-and-ink  work  was  to  get  black 
spots  and  darkness  without  composition  or 
line  effect.  An  accomplished  artist  like  Mr. 
Axel  Haig  never  failed  in  this  respect  ; his  old 
black-and-white  drawings  showed  that  they 
were  equally  true  in  composition,  weight,  and 
value.  There  was  that  gradation  of  tone  in 
Mr.  Haig's  work  which  was  difficult  to  attain 
in  pen-and-ink  work.  They  should  get  a good 
type  and  follow  it  thoroughly  ; Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  for  instance,  afforded  a beautiful  type, 
and  had  founded  a school  which  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  follow,  as  the  methods  were  clear. 
Foliage  and  foreground  were  subjects  of  diffi- 
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•culty.  Students  could  not  go  to  some  clever 
artist,  as  Mr.  Shaw  did,  and  get  foliage  put  in  ; 
but  rather  than  do  it  badly,  students  should 
■omit  it.  They  should  study  the  work  of  the  old 
men,  and  notice  the  way  in  which  they  filled 
up  the  foreground  with  architecture — with 
steps,  terraces,  pavements,  and  frustra.  That 
method  was  open  to  architectural  students 
who  knew  more  about  such  things  than  they 

• did  about  foliage.  He  had  found  useful  the 
„pen-and-ink  sketches  that  accomplished  artists 
used  to  put  in  the  catalogue  of  the  oil  and 
•water  colour  picture  exhibitions.  The  wretched 
little  photographs  now  put  in  were  no 
.good,  but  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  which  were 
their  predecessors  were  exceedingly  useful.  If 
•the  student  wanted  to  put  in  trees,  he  should 
take  time  in  studying  them,  and  obtain  photo- 
graphs and  draw  fully  and  carefully  from 
(them. 

As  to  measured  drawings,  that  was  another 
class  of  work  altogether,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  rather  more  differently.  If  the  drawings 
were  to  £th  scale,  the  plan  should  be  done 
.•first ; then  the  line  of  heights  to  the  scale  of  the 
plan.  Beginning  at  the  top  and  working  down- 
wards the  mouldings  should  be  made  full  size 
and  not  touched  alter  wards.  A few  leading 
dimensions  should  be  taken  on  the  spot,  and 
the  building  drawn  to  scale  and  the  mouldings 
filled  in  at  home  from  the  full-sized  drawings. 
The  plot-scale  sketches  ought  not  to  be  touched 
•again,  for  the  redrawing  of  them  robbed  them 
of  all  their  life,  and  studentships  which  were 
given  for  measured  drawings  not  done  on  the 
spot  were  worthless,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the 
prize  for  measured  drawings  should  be  for 
•work  done  on  the  spot  only.  In  this  connexion 
the  student  should  pay  attention  to  the  time  of 
the  year,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  days 
instead  of  hours  to  doing  the  work  properly. 
-In  measured  work,  everything  that  Mr.  Schultz 
had  said  about  construction  was  essential.  The 
student  was  not  designing,  but  recording 
accomplished  fact,  and  unless  he  studied  that 
accomplished  fact  thoroughly  he  would  not  do 

• himself  any  good.  They  had  to  learn  to  think 
backwards— to  begin  with  the  finished  building 
and  go  back  to  the  elements  out  of  which  it 
•was  produced  ; consequently,  they  should 
measure  the  joints  and  show  nothing  which 
had  not  been  measured.  They  should  not,  for 
instance,  take  the  drawing  home  and  proceed 
•to  tack  on  the  stonework.  If  they  wanted  to 
show  the  rubble,  they  should  measure  it.  That 
seemed  a hard  task,  but  they  might  measure, 
.say,  3 ft.  of  it  very  carefully.  This  was  an  in- 
valuable study  and  equally  necessary  for  both 
beginners  and  advanced  students,  who  ought  to 
sketch  and  measure  with  thoroughness  to  the 
end  of  their  studying  days. 

As  to  pretty  pencil  sketches,  they  could  be 

• done  for  their  own  sake— or  for  the  ladies — and 
students  could,  and  should,  enjoy  such  work  in 
doing  so.  Such  sketches  had  their  work  to  do, 
as  had  other  pretty  things  in  this  world  ; but 
such  work  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
steady,  businesslike  drawings  which  were  use- 
ful to  an  architect. 

Mr.  Schultz  had  given  good  advice  as  to 
colour  decoration.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
judge  colour  decoration  from  sketches  or  draw- 
ings, and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
drawings  of  colour  decoration  were  of  doubtful 
value.  The  colour  deceived  one,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  translate  on  paper  the  actual  colour 
of  the  building  itself.  One  was  liable  to  be 
greatly  deceived,  though  of  course  it  was 
necessary  to  take  note  of  arrangements  in  the 
design.  For  the  purpose  of  studying  colour 
•they  should  go  to  flowers,  the  old  masters,  and 
ceramics.  One  rarely  got  good  colour  out  of 
old  buildings,  for  the  mediaeval  builders 
avoided  harmony  and  indulged  in  positive 
contrast ; whatever  harmony  in  colour  there 
was  in  old  architectural  works  was  the  result 
of  time — a refining  fog,  which  made  old  build- 
ings beautiful.  Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
•that  the  original  colour  was  often  crude,  or 
extreme.  Mr.  Butterfield,  who  realised  this, 
used  colour  as  the  mediaeval  architects  did,  and 
•he  was  howled  at  for  his  pains. 

As  to  .design,  happy  indeed  were  students. 
They  were  happier  than  their  employers, 
happier  than  practising  architects.  They  had 
no  clients  to  worry  them,  every  opportunity  to 
design,  no  fads  but  their  own,  and  these  they 
always  enjoyed.  There  was  no  limit  to  cost, 
no  light  and  air  troubles,  and  above  all,  no 
•hurry.  Students  had  ample  time  for  working 
•out  their  designs.  Oh,  the  joy  of  being  able 
•to  design  just  for  the  sake  of  designing — to 
•do  .it  because  it  was  nice,  and  not  for  the 


sake  of  a living  ! That  was  the  delight  and 
pleasure  of  a student’s  life — he  was  free  from 
carking  care,  and  while  he  built  castles  in  the 
air  somebody  paid  for  him  to  live.  Then 
they  could  realise  the  truth  that  audacity 
always  paid,  for  in  students’  competition  they 
could  be  as  audacious  as  they  liked.  His 
advice  to  them  in  matters  of  design  was  to 
begin  early.  The  Institute,  for  instance, 
published  their  conditions  of  competition  in 
March,  and  the  designs  had  to  go  in  by 
Christmas.  Students  could  do  no  great  work 
if  they  did  nothing  in  the  matter  until  the 
summer  was  over.  They  should  begin  at 
once  to  work  up  examples,  and,  as  they  did 
so  they  should  grow  bold.  They  should  say, 

“ This  is  not  good  enough  or  large  enough.” 
They  should  not  be  content,  but  should  think 
there  was  something  better  to  be  found 
ahead.  But  as  they  collected  examples,  they 
must  design.  They  should  not  say,  “ When  I 
have  collected  all  the  designs  on  this  subject, 

I will  begin  to  design  myself.”  If  they  did 
they  would  find  they  had  collected  more  than 
they  wanted,  and  the  material  would  not 
digest.  Pegasus  was  a greedy  and  lazy  beast, 
who  must  only  have  a certain  amount  of  food. 
When  the  student  had  found  his  material  he 
should  work  upon  it.  If  he  began  in  March 
the  days  would  begin  to  get  longer  ; whereas 
if  he  left  his  studies  for  cricket  and  croquet, 
and  did  not  commence  work  until  after 
summer,  the  days  would  grow  shorter.  If  he 
commenced  work  in  March,  the  fever  would 
be  on  him  in  May,  and  by  June  he  would  be 
wanting  to  give  up  the  delights  of  sports  for 
something  more  exciting — something  more 
enrapturing — something  which  would  take  him 
to  the  desk  rather  than  the  river.  There  was 
another  reason  for  starting  early — unlimited 
time  was  needed  for  revision.  The  whole 
history  of  good  design  was — revise,  revise, 
revise  ; the  wording  might  be  altered  into— re- 
fine, refine,  refine.  They  should  give  them- 
selves opportunities  for  going  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  nine  months  were  not  too  many  for 
the  preparation  of  a successful  student’s  design. 

A student  should  sketch,  rub  out,  and  start 
again  and  again,  keeping  himself  fresh,  so  that 
when  the  brilliant  idea  came  which  would 
certainly  get  him  the  prize,  he  would  be  able 
successfully  to  solve  the  problem.  For  they 
must  not  forget  that  every  problem  had  its 
solution.  They  should  not  forget,  moreover 
that  the  architect  who  was  easily  pleased  with 
himself — the  man  who  could  knock  the 
thing  off  as  he  came  up  in  the  train  in 
the  morning — was  a donkey.  Nothing  could 
be  “ knocked  off.”  Unfortunately  the  “ knock- 
ing off  ” process  came  easily  to  some  archi- 
tects who  had  been  in  the  profession  a year  or 
two,  and  who  prepared  designs  for  little 
stucco  villas  in  provincial  towns.  But  that 
was  not  architecture,  which  could  only  be 
learnt  by  downright  hard  work,  and  this 
principle  underlay  all  good  design.  True, 
there  were  moments  of  inspiration,  but  some- 
times they  were  worth  nothing  at  all,  except  to 
please  the  student,  for  they  often  put  one  on 
the  wrong  scent  altogether.  Inspirations  were 
sadly  needed,  but  they  were  a doubtful  blessing 
when  they  came.  One  could  not  brew  from 
nothing,  and  in  architecture  the  only  way  to 
produce  was  to  know.  The  student  must  feed 
his  imagination  and  cultivate  it,  and  fill  his 
mind  with  information  ; he  should  take  up  a 
period  or  style,  and  work  it  until  he  got  to  the 
bottom  for  the  sake  of  understanding  it.  It 
was  open  to  them  to  design  in  the  style  chosen 
— not  as  the  ignorant  architect  did,  but  as  the 
Academy  student  was  taught  to  do.  Let  him 
design,  say,  an  immense  mansion  in  the  style 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  as  a very  accomplished 
architect  once  did,  producing  an  extraordinary 
design,  which  was  published  in  the  Architec- 
tural Publication  Society’s  proceedings.  The 
student  should  cultivate  his  mind  by  the  study  of 
Bramante,  Inigo  Jones,  or  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers for  instance — how  they  drew  and  thought, 
and  what  detail  they  loved.  In  doing  that 
the  student  would  begin  to  draw,  think,  and 
love  as  did  those  masters,  and  a new  world 
would  be  opened  to  the  student,  i.c.,  the  world 
of  antiquity.  It  was  not  open  to  the  modern 
architect,  but  it  was  open  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  the  names  he  had  already 
mentioned  there  were  Piranesi,  Brunelleschi, 
William  Burges,  Alfred  Stevens,  and  he  would 
mention  William  Blake,  and  the  architectural 
backgrounds  of  Holbein.  The  student  should 
avoid  the  commonplace  and  the  conventional, 
and  be  academic,  grand,  and  graceful.  He 
should  remember  that  it  was  an  unreal  building 


that  he  was  engaged  on  and  yet  he  must  make 
it  real  with  architectural  life.  There  was 
plenty  of  liberty  for  ideas  : if  they  had  to 
design  a national  monument  expressive  of 
gratitude  for  victory  without  the  employment 
of  sculpture,  how  would  they  start  ? They 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it,  because  the 
opposite  proposition,  a national  monument 
expressive  of  grief  and  mourning  appealed  to 
the  imagination  at  once.  The  study  of  deco- 
rative art  was  useful  to  the  architect  in  this 
connexion,  for  the  decorative  artist,  especially 
on  the  continent,  had  the  knack  of  expressing 
such  ideas— the  love  of  country,  or  a prehistoric 
race,  for  instance. 

Whatever  the  student  did,  he  should  not 
trouble  himself  in  the  least  about  the  assessors. 
He  should  not  trouble  whether  the  men  who 
were  going  to  judge  his  work  cared  about  this, 
that,  or  the  other.  That  was  the  bane  of  the 
competition  system  in  real  life.  In  studentship 
work  what  was  important  was  what  the 
student  liked  and  wished.  The  student,  more- 
over, should  remember  that  in  the  event  of  his 
design  failing  to  move  the  assessors,  he  had 
the  chance  of  publishing  his  own  design  and 
confounding  their  award  : the  publishing  of 
designs  was  an  effective  way  of  influencing 
opinion,  and  putting  on  record  accomplished 
work.  Labour  was  not  only  its  own  reward, 
for  if  the  student  worked  on  a definite  line  of 
his  own,  fame  would  come,  and  perhaps  some 
day  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  culti- 
vated ideas,  which  had  been  growing  in  his 
mind  from  the  moment  they  were  conceived. 
But  all  successful  students  were  not  successful 
architects,  though,  of  course,  there  were  some 
who  were.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  took  the  Royal 
Academy  gold  medal  with  a commonplace 
academic  design.  Mr.  Ernest  George  got  the 
same  prize  shortly  afterwards.  The  word 
“ student  ” had  a relation  to  its  end  which  was 
study.  They  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
were  not  studying  to  gain  the  prize  or  the 
medal  : they  were  artists  studying  art  for  the 
sake  of  art,  and  as  such  were  willing,  under 
these  conditions,  to  compete  with  others.  They 
were  servants  of  the  art,  and  would  continue 
to  be  so  whether  they  got  the  prize  or  not. 
Competing  for  the  prize  was  an  opportunity  for 
opening  up  and  revealing  the  resources  of  an 
art  which  wonderfully  exhibited  the  nature 
and  aspirations  of  man.  The  greatness  of 
architecture  would  possibly  never  appear  so 
vast  as  when  they  took  up  design,  as  student-, 
for  design’s  sake— for  the  sake  of  proving  its 
delights  and  pleasures.  They  should  work 
with  eagerness,  but  actuality  ; with  enthusiasm, 
but  with  completeness.  They  would  be  lifted 
above  mere  office  routine,  or  baser  designs, 
with  minds  delighting  in  the  cultured  vision  of 
sweetness  of  proportion  and  form,  and  would 
prove,  what  he  believed  to  be  a fact,  that  if  they 
cultivated  the  memory  of  architectural  form  at 
the  same  time  as  they  cultivated  design,  they 
would  find  that  design  would  operate  in  their 
memories  upon  the  iorms  with  which  they  had 
stored  it.  If,  when  they  saw  something  beau- 
tiful, they  stored  the  impression  in  their  minds, 
some  day  it  would  influence  them  in  their  de- 
sign, for  the  idea  would  mature  in  their  brain. 
That  was  a process  that  was  necessary  to  any 
lofty  view  of  architectural  art— to  progress, 
really,  in  architectural  art.  His  advice  to  them 
was  to  get  the  imagination  to  operate  on  the 
last  step  in  architecture  ; to  try  and  do  some- 
thing better  than  had  been  done  before.  There 
were  grandeurs  of  expression  of  which  this  un- 
speakable art  was  capable,  like  music.  They 
could  not  describe  the  impression  produced  on 
their  mind  by  the  Pyramids,  the  Pantheon,  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  or  St.  Paul’s  or  Westminster 
Abbey  at  home,  though  that  was  their  fault. 


The  Chairman  said  the  interesting  addresses 
they  had  heard  appeared  at  first  sight  to  con- 
tain conflicting  advice,  but  he  thought  they 
could  be  reconciled  in  their  teaching. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  in  proposing  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  said  that  the 
first  address  was  taken  up  principally  with  the 
word  “ don’t,”  and  the  second  with  the  word 
“ do,”  and  he  thought  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  them  from  that  point 
of  view  ; but  the  spirit  was  practically  the 
same  in  both.  Professor  Pite  went  very  much 
more  into  detail  than  into  the  broad  principles 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Schultz.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Schultz’s  address  was  more  important  to 
competition  judges  and  committees  than  to  the 
students.  Unfortunately,  the  views  of  such 
committees  were  too  often  formed  on  some  of 
the  effects  of  a drawing,  and  were  the  result  of 
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personal  admiration.  Consequently,  he  thought 
the  principles  contained  in  Mr.  Schultz's 
address  deserved  considerable  attention.  At 
the  same  time,  he  had  more  sympathy  with  Pro- 
fessor Pite’s  remarks.  In  preparing  drawings 
in  competition  for  prizes,  students  should  show 
in  invention  what  imagination  they  possessed, 
and  not  merely  the  dry  facts  of  construction  or 
aesthetic  principle.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  Professor  Pite  for  expressing 
what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  extravagant 
or  impossible  views.  On  the  practical  side 
it  was  necessary,  before  students’  drawings 
could  be  proceeded  with,  that  the  student 
should  be  a draughtsman  first,  and  he  was 
always  sorry  to  hear  anything  said  which 
tended  to  undervalue  the  mere  fact  of  draughts- 
manship. It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  the  means  by  which  an  architect 
conveyed  his  ideas  to  others,  and  sometimes 
even  to  himself,  was  by  paying  attention  to 
the  way  he  could  best  represent  them  on 
paper.  Draughtsmanship  was  necessary  to 
the  architect  for  his  own  knowledge  and  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  intentions  to 
others,  especially  if  suggestively  drawn  and  not 
merely  with  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  pencil. 
As  to  the  preparation  of  drawings,  the  brush 
gave  a freedom  and  breadth  of  view  which 
could  not  be  obtained  by  pure  line  drawing, 
and  this  was  particularly  useful  when  the 
student  came  to  design  ornament  on  those 
graceful  features  which  helped  to  make  archi- 
tecture a fine  art.  There  was  no  doubt  a great 
deal  of  truth  about  what  Professor  Pite  said 
about  india-rubber,  but  nothing  had  been  said 
about  the  use  of  tracing  paper.  He  had 
always  found  tracing  paper  as  useful  as  india- 
rubber,  over  which  it  had  this  advantage,  that 
it  enabled  one  to  preserve  first  and  subsequent 
ideas.  It  was  interesting  in  that  connexion  to 
note  that  often  when  a subject  had  been  well 
considered,  the  first  idea  was  often  the  one 
adopted,  and  if  preserved  on  tracing  paper  it 
proved  of  great  use  to  them.  In  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  brush,  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  student  to  take  a plain  piece 
of  paper  and  shade  it  with  the  brush  from 
black  to  white  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  do,  but  when  they  learnt  how 
to  do  it  it  was  of  much  use  to  them  later  on  in 
getting  a disposition  of  light  and  colour. 

Mr.  VV.  J.  N.  Millard,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  it  was,  as  he  expected,  diffi- 
cult for  the  lecturers  to  adhere  to  their 
title.  Mr.  Schultz,  although  he  said  something 
about  drawing,  told  them  principally  how  to 
set  about  making  a design,  and  Professor  Pite 
told  them  both  how  to  make  a design  and  how  to 
draw  it.  He  was  very  glad  that  this  had  been 
so,  for  it  had  enabled  the  lecturers  to  give 
some  very  interesting  views,  and  especially  in 
the  way  of  self-revelation.  In  thinking  about 
drawing,  he  was  reminded  of  early  days  when 
there  were  two  schools  of  drawing  and  two 
schools  of  architects.  The  battle  of  the  styles 
was  then  not  quite  fought  out,  and  the  two 
schools  of  drawing— the  schools  of  Street 
and  Burges— practised  respectively  thin  lines 
and  thick  lines,  and  it  was  his  fate  to  go  from 
the  office  of  one  to  the  office  of  the  other.  It 
was  then  that  he  began  to  doubt  if  it  really 
mattered  whether  one  drew  in  thick  lines  or 
thin,  so  far  as  the  architecture  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  had  been  thinking  that  ever 
since.  As  to  the  use  of  india  - rubber, 
there  was  a legend  that  Street  never 
used  india-rubber.  He  (the  speaker)  knew 
that  Street  did,  because  he  had  seen  him 
use  it,  and  he  wished  he  had  used  it  more. 
He  never  knew  him  revise  details  unless  the 
whole  work  had  to  be  cut  down.  He  worked 
in  that  way  in  all  his  work  and  with  the  idea 
of  not  revising  it.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not 
think  that  an  example  for  all  to  follow,  and  he, 
personally,  agreed  with  Professor  Pite  when  he 
said,  “ revise  and  refine.”  Architectural  draw- 
ing was  merely  the  production  of  diagrams 
Unfortunately,  a great  deal  of  architectural 
drawing  or  draughtsmanship  ought  only  to  be 
called  penmanship,  for  it  was  playing  about 
with  a pen  on  paper  and  the  worship  of  dots 
and  dashes.  He  would  not  call  it  draughts- 
manship, and  it  was  certainly  not  architecture 
As  to  pretty  sketches,  if  a sketch  happened  to 
be  pretty  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessarily 
any  the  worse  for  that  ; the  point  to  consider 
was  whether  the  sketcher  had  put  anything 
into  his  mind  in  doing  his  sketch,  and  if  he 
had  done  so  he  did  not  think  he  need  be 
blamed  just  for  making  his  sketch  pretty. 

Mr.  F.  G.  F.  Hooper  said  he  should  like  to 
urge  students  when  they  were  looking  at  draw- 


ings, either  of  executed  or  contemplated  work, 
by  men  who  had  made  their  mark,  to  do  so 
more  with  the  desire  to  see  what  was  good  in 
them  than  what  was  bad  or  weak.  He  thought 
there  was  a tendency  with  some  students  to  do 
too  much  sketching  — sketching  of  pleasing 
bits — to  the  neglect  of  measuring,  and  he  was 
glad  to  notice  that  students  were  being 
encouraged  in  competition  conditions  and  in 
other  ways  to  do  measured  work.  Men  were 
apt  to  deceive  themselves  by  making  sketch 
elevations  from  the  ground,  though  they  no 
doubt  got  a certain  degree  of  accuracy.  It  was 
essential  to  study  effects  and  how  they  were 
obtained,  and  that  was  possible  only  by  means 
of  measuring.  He  had  just  been  looking  at  a 
young  fellow's  design  for  a building  on  a 
rather  important  site  in  London  ; the  cornice 
was  put  at  such  a level  that  the  blocking  course 
was  completely  hidden,  as  also  were  the 
dormers,  a careful  Mansard  roof  treatment, 
and  an  angle  turret.  In  street  architecture  it 
was  important  for  men  to  appreciate  that  their 
work  would  rarely  be  seen  from  a distance. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  said  he  thought  that  in 
one  respect  the  advice  of  Professor  Pite  was 
hardly  of  the  soundest,  viz.,  that  the  student 
should  regard  his  competition  drawings  as  his 
ultimate  object.  Apparently,  according  to 
Professor  Pite,  a student  might  neglect  entirely 
the  real  effect  of  the  building  so  long  as  the 
competition  drawing  was  pleasing  and  delighted 
the  eye.  That  did  not  seem  to  be  the  soundest 
advice  to  put  before  students.  It  was  surely 
necessary  to  think  a building  out  in  the  solid — 
to  think  of  it  as  it  would  really  appear  if  put  up  ; 
and  a drawing  prepared  with  that  idea,  and 
one  which  expressed  that,  would  surely  do  the 
student  most  good,  and  would  at  least  stand  an 
equal  chance  cf  winning  the  competition. 
He  thought  that  in  doing  such  work  they  must 
assume  that  the  building  would  be  erected, 
and  it  was  only  by  doing  that  that  they 
could  make  the  best  of  their  work.  As  to 
the  Institute  competitions,  a student  who 
was  competing  should  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  win,  for  in  that  belief  he  would 
feel  an  enthusiasm  which  would  help  him 
very  much  indeed.  Students  often  spoke  of 
their  chances  in  a hopeless  sort  of  way — “ So- 
and-so  is  in  for  it,  and  I have  no  chance,”  for 
instance — and  it  was  half  the  battle  to  make  up 
one's  mind  that  one  was  going  to  win,  though, 
of  course,  no  stone  must  be  left  unturned  in 
order  to  attain  that  end.  A student  must  use 
the  best  paper,  &c.,  must  use  his  india-rubber, 
and  must  draw  with  the  greatest  care,  because 
there  were  others  competing  who  would  do  all 
this.  He  was  much  interested  in  Professor 
Pite’s  remarks  as  to  measured  work.  Itseemed 
to  him  (the  speaker)  that  the  Measured  Draw- 
ings competition  was  the  first  that  the  student 
should  take  part  in.  All  would  agree  that  the 
study  of  old  work  was  essential,  and  he  could 
think  of  no  better  preparation  for  future 
designing  work  than  the  careful  study  of  some 
building.  In  doing  measured  work,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  one  often  experienced 
in  measuring  old  buildings,  in  regard  to  the 
varying  levels  of  the  ground— he  had  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  getting  accurate 
drawings  of  a building  owing  to  varying  levels 
of  the  ground — he  made  it  his  first  work  to 
take  a short  piece  of  straight  board  and  to  put 
a spirit  level  on  it,  and  with  a piece  of  chalk 
mark  a level  line  round  the  building  externally. 
Measurements  up  and  down  could  be  obtained 
from  this  line. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  main  point  of 
Mr.  Schultz's  address  was  that  students  must 
prepare  for  practical  work,  and  in  his  (the 
Chairman’s)  opinion  that  idea  was  running 
through  Professor  Pite’s  remarks  also,  and  in 
that  way,  perhaps,  they  might  be  able  to 
reconcile  apparently  conflicting  opinions.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  student  should  bear 
in  mind  Professor  Pite’s  remark  that  he 
should  not  trouble  in  the  least  as  to  the 
views  of  the  assessors  ; but  he  (the  speaker) 
might  say  in  that  connexion  that  a judging 
committee  valued  thoroughly— he  spoke  as 
one  of  the  Architectural  Association  Com- 
petition Committee — the  power  of  imagina- 
tion which  some  students  displayed,  and 
that  power  was  made  a great  factor  in  the 
decision.  At  the  same  time,  they  looked  at  a 
design  as  a study  by  one  who  was  preparing 
for  practical  architecture  : they  studied  the 
plan,  and  noted  what  mastery  a student 
had  of  building  construction.  Those  two 
points  of  view  were,  in  his  opinion,  essential. 
As  to  the  bad  influences  which  had  led  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  architectural 


training,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Schultz,  that 
indicated  the  great  importance  of  keeping  the 
teaching  of  the  profession  in  the  hands  of 
the  profession  as  far  as  possible.  Architects- 
who  had  had  practical  experience  of  design- 
ing were  the  only  people  who  could  properly 
control  the  education  of  the  architectural1 
pupil.  Even  architects  were  led  away,  with, 
the  result  that  there  were  many  schools,  but 
on  the  whole  teaching  by  architects  would' 
produce  the  best  results,  and  hence  the  great’ 
importance  of  the  Association  retaining  its  posi- 
tion as  the  principal  teaching  body  for  London.. 
In  reference  to  Professor  Pite’s  interest- 
ing remarks  as  to  scraping  and  rubbing,  he 
(the  Chairman)  was  looking  the  other  day- 
at  the  Rembrandt  etchings  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  would  advise  all  those  who. 
had  not  done  so  to  go  and  look  at  them.  They 
there  saw  the  growth  of  some  of  this  great 
master’s  pictures,  and  in  one  — “ Christ- 
being  Brought  out  Before  the  People- 
After  the  Judgment” — Rembrandt  showed* 
what  he  thought  was  a representative  crowd 
looking  on  in  a jeering  way.  The  artist  was 
apparently  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  in  other 
proofs  he  treated  the  crowd  differently,  and 
finally  left  it  out  altogether,  adopting  a different 
treatment.  It  was  an  interesting  example  of 
how  a great  artist  would  rub  out  andv 
alter  again  and  again.  An  artist  told  him 
recently  how  much  advantage  he  had  derived) 
from  practising  not  allowing  his  fingers  to 
rest  on  his  paper  or  canvas  — sketching; 
architecture  freehand.  That  was  difficult  to- 
do,  but  it  was  a point  worth  striving  after. 
He  was  not  altogether  in  opposition  to  the 
making  of  pretty  sketches,  for  as  architects, 
had  to  cultivate  beauty  in  every  line,  it  was- 
very  desirable  to  make  a sketch  of  anything 
which  was  beautiful  in  order  to  cultivate  the- 
sense  of  beauty.  Students  should  not  make- 
such  sketches  often,  however,  nor  instead 
of  a practical  study  of  architectural  sub- 
jects ; but  they  should  make  such  sketches- 
occasionally  so  as  to  get  into  the  artist's 
freedom  of  line  apart  from  the  architec- 
tural. Mr.  Brydon,  in  his  recent  paper  in  the 
Institute  Journal  on  the  late  William  Young., 
the  architect  of  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Young  came  out  last 
in  the  first  competition  for  that  building,  and* 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  would,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, compete  in  the  second  competi- 
tion, replied:  ‘‘Yes,  the  first  shall  be  last." 
That  emphasised  what  Mr.  Mitchell  had  said  as 
to  determination  to  succeed,  and  that  was  the 
spirit  which  would  lead  to  success. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the 
meeting  and  very  heartily  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Schultz,  in  reply,  said  that  in  spite  off 
what  Professor  Pite  had  said  he  was  not  con- 
verted ; nor  did  he  think  there  was  any  need 
for  conversion,  seeing  that  the  Professor  had 
asked  them  to  ignore  assessors,  and  do  exactly 
what  they  pleased  in  their  student  designs  and 
not  to  compete  for  the  mere  sake  of  winning- 
the  prize.  Those  were  the  ideas  he  (the 
speaker)  had  tried  to  give  expression  to.  As  to 
the  idea  that  students  should  design  in  a style, 
he  supposed  that  the  students  might  do  that 
in  the  same  way  that  boys  at  school  wrote 
Latin  verse  ; it  was  easy  to  learn  to  design  in. 
a particular  style,  but  somehow,  if  they  did 
that,  the  tendency  was  for  them  not  to  get' 
beyond  it.  If  they  once  made  their  architectural 
compositions  in  an  archaeological  manner 
the  inclination  was  to  go  on  doing  so,  whereas 
if  they  began  at  the  root  of  architectural 
design  and  studied  materials  and  proportion, 
they  would  do  something  which  would  be 
worth  looking  at.  It  would  be  modern, 
too,  and  not  done  simply  because  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  same  sort  of  thing  was- 
done.  As  to  the  drawing  materials  a student 
should  use,  he  did  not  think  it  mattered  in  the 
least  whether  they  used  dark  ink  or  light,  or  thick, 
lines  or  thin,  whether  the  drawing  was  mounted 
on  brown  or  white  paper,  or  no  paper  at  all 
all  that  did  not  affect  the  result,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  judges  considered  those  points. 
When  a student  began  the  study  of  a subject, 
of  course  it  was  necessary  to  look  up  examples 
and  find  out  how,  for  instance,  such  buildings 
as  town  halls  or  hospitals  should  be  arranged 
but  even  here  it  would  be  best  to  get  such 
information  from  the  practical  side  and  not 
from  books.  After  he  had  got  all  the  neces- 
sary information,  he  should  start  afresh,  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  think  the  matter  out. 
He  thought  that  Burges’s  architectural  draw- 
ings were  about  the  finest  examples  that 
existed,  and  he  would  advise  all  students  who. 
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in  plan,  and  each  side  of  the  bowl  is  carved 
in  high  relief,  a winged  figure  standing  at 
each  angle.  Beneath  the  bowl  appear  various 
emblems  and  devices,  and  on  the  shaft 
are  figures  placed  under  canopies  ; but  in 
consequence  of  mutilation  the  only  clearly 
identified  image  is  that  of  St.  Andrew. 
The  Rev.  D.  Woodroffe,  in  his  interesting 
booklet,  “ Half  an  Hour  in  Grantham  Church,”' 
observes  : “ The  occurrence  of  the  Tudor  roses 
and  the  emblem  of  the  Corpus  Christi  point 
very  emphatically  to  Richard  Fox,  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal  to  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  and^ 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  the  donor.” 

The  font  was  placed  some  thirty  years  ago- 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  standing  orrly 


3Uustrations. 

FONT  COVER,  GRANTHAM  PARISH 
CHURCH. 

jrsjl  HIS  font  cover 


was  placed  to  com- 
Hj  Kwj  memorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen. 
0.CT1  The  font  itself  is  a beautiful  example 
of  fifteenth-century  work.  It  is  octagonal 
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upon  one  low  step,  and  much  of  its  beauty 
was  therefore  lost.  It  now  stands  on  three 
steps,  with  the  result  that  the  detail  of 
the  ancient  carvings  is  well  seen.  They  are 
of  Ancaster  stone,  and  have  inscriptions 
and  sunk  panels  containing  shields  bearing 
emblems  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Holy  Baptism,  and  Purity.  The  cover, 
which  rises  some  26  ft.,  is  in  three  stages,  and 
mainly  consists  of  elaborate  tabernacle  work, 
and  canopied  niches  containing  figures.  The 
lower  stage  is  provided  with  doors,  which, 
being  opened,  reveal  the  interior,  containing 
the  figures  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  St.  Wul- 
fram,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Grantham,  and  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  At  each  angle  of  the 
various  stages  are  carved  wings  with  niches 
containing  angles.  Canopied  niches  are  in- 
troduced in  the  second  and  third  stages,  the 
•former  containing  the  figures  of  saints  and  the 
latter  of  angels.  Rising  from  this  is  a large 
•carved  pinnacle  terminating  with  a pedestal, 
on  which  stands  an  angel  with  wings  out- 
spread. The  whole  is  of  English  oak,  stained, 
the  canopies  and  carved  work  being  empha- 
sised by  the  use  of  gold  and  colour.  The 
■cover  was  made  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  of 
Cambridge  ; Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield, 
-carved  the  figures  ; Mr.  Powell,  of  Lincoln, 
■executed  the  decorative  painting.  The  steps 
were  worked  by  Messrs.  Rudd  & Son,  of 
•Grantham.  W.  J.  Tapper. 


ST.  MARK'S,  PLUMSTEAD. 

This  church  is  designed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  M. 
Mileham,  to  be  built  on  a site  on  the  north 
•side  of  Plumstead  Common  ; on  which  also  a 
•men’s  institute,  parish  hall,  classrooms  and 
■parsonage  are  to  be  erected. 

The  church  is  to  accommodate  more  than 
1,200.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles  of  five 
bays  (part  being  screened  off  for  a chancel  and 
•a  chapel)  and  a low  aisle  or  galileeat  the  south 
end,  a vestry  and  sacristy,  with  heating- 
chamber  under.  The  galilee  is  extended  to 
form  a porch  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  galilee  is  a porch  of  two  bays, 
covering  the  steps  from  the  forecourt  down 
■into  the  church,  from  which  the  floor  of  the 
nave  falls  towards  the  chancel — for  the  site 
•falls  considerably  towards  the  north,  and  the 
Tormount-road,  on  the  east  side,  has  a very 
steep  gradient  in  the  same  direction,  rendering 
3.  retaining  wall  necessary. 

The  (architecture  is  of  a very  simple  round- 
arched  character  ; the  walls  to  be  of  concrete 
wi‘h  inner  and  outer  skins  of  rough  brick- 
work, and  a very  sparing  use  of  stone, 
■plastered  inside  and  roughcast  outside. 

The  whole  building  will  be  covered  with 
concrete  vaults  ; a plain  barrel  to  the  nave, 
and  Roman  intersecting  vaults  to  the  aisles. 
The  barrel  vault  of  the  nave  will  carry  an 
-outer  roof  of  fir  purlins  and  rafters,  covered 
with  pantiles.  All  the  other  vaults  will  be 
covered  with  asphalt. 

The  plan  and  view  show  the  disposition  of 
the  various  buildings,  the  view  being  taken 
■from  the  Common.  The  institute,  dwelling- 
house,  &c.,  are  intended  to  be  of  very  plain 
and  simple  work  suitable  to  their  purposes, 
<the  walls  being  covered  with  rouphcast  and 
the  roofs  with  tiles,  as  to  the  church. 

The  small  rough  sketch  is  a view  of  the 
church  as  it  will  appear  before  the  other 
buildings  are  erected  on  the  site. 


THE  WARWICK  CHANTRY,  TEWKES- 
BURY ABBEY. 

This  fine  example  of  Perpendicular  work 
•stands  under  the  first  arch  on  the  north  side  of 
the  presbytery  east  of  the  “ crossing."  It  was 
erected  by  Countess  Isabel  Despencer  in 
memory  of  her  first  husband  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Worcester,  killed  at 
Meaux  in  1421,  and  is  called  the  “ Warwick  ” 
Ghantry  as  the  Countess  afterwards  married 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Fifth  Earl  of  Warwick. 
She  died  in  1439,  and  was  buried  in  the  centre 
of  the  presbytery  before  the  high  altar. 

The  chantry  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  vaulting  and  other  carving.  The  western 
half  is  divided  into  two  stories,  the  lower  sup- 
ported by  two  slender  columns.  Its  position, 
and  the  other  elaborate  monuments  in  this  part 
of  the  church,  are  shown  on  the  ground  plan, 
published  in  the  Builder  December  1,  1894. 

The  drawings  were  made  by  Mr.  Kotaro 
Sakurai,  a Japanese  architect,  who  was  for 
some  time  resident  in  London,  and  who  is  an 
Associate  member  of  the  Institute,  though  he 
has  now  returned  to  his  native  country. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  fifth  general  meeting  (business)  of  this 
Institute  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  Mr.  William 
Emerson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  taken 
as  read,  the. following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  Fellows: — Mr.  W.  Aston,  Manchester  ; Mr. 
F.  O.  Oertel,  executive  engineer,  Indian  Public 
Works  Department,  and  Government  archi- 
tect ; and  Mr.  T.  B.  Whinney,  London.  As 
Associate: — Mr.  F.  M.  Harvey,  Great  Yarmouth. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments  and  additions  in  the  paper  of 
“Suggestions  for  the  Conduct  of  Architectural 
Competitions.”  The  revised  paper,  which  was 
printed  in  our  issue  for  December  29  last,  was 
adopted  after  amendments  to  clauses  2,  4,  and 
8.  Those  clauses  now  read  as  follows  : — 

2.  The  duty  of  assessors  should  be — 

(a)  To  draw  up  the  particulars  and  conditions 
(as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  these  suggestions)  as 
instructions  to  competitors,  and  to  advise 
upon  the  question  of  cost  ; 

(b)  To  determine  whether  the  designs  conform 
to  the  instructions  and  to  exclude  any  which 
do  not ; 

(c)  To  advise  the  promoters  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  designs  admitted  to  the  compe- 
tition, and  to  make  a selection  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions. 

4.  The  number  and  scale  of  the  required  draw- 
ings should  be  distinctly  set  forth,  and  they  should 
not  be  more  in  number  or  to  a larger  scale  than 
necessary  to  clearly  explain  the  design.  Perspec- 
tive drawings  are  not  necessary,  but  if  the  assessor 
advises  that  they  are  desirable,  it  should  be  so 
stated  ; and  such  drawings  should  be  uniform  in 
size,  number,  mode  of  colouring,  mounting,  or 
framing  (if  any),  &c. 

8.  Where  a deposit  is  required  for  supplying  the 
instructions,  it  should  be  returned  either  on  the 
receipt  of  a bona  fide  design,  or,  if  the  applicant 
declines  to  compete  and  returns  the  said  instruc- 
tions, within  a month  after  their  receipt. 

The  Status  of  the  Profession. 

The  same  meeting  resolved  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  status 
of  the  architectural  profession,  and  to  suggest 
remedies  if  needed. 


GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 

This  competition  has  excited  much  public  and 
professional  interest. 

Ten  firms  of  architects  were  invited  to  com- 
pete, each  receiving  a premium  of  100/.  The 
committee  sent  along  with  the  conditions  plans 
for  the  reconstruction,  drawn  to  a scale  of  20  ft. 
to  the  inch.  These  consist  of  alternative 
plans  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  Medical  Staff 
as  to  classification,  &c.  The  one  which  seems 
to  have  found  most  favour  with  the  competitors 
is  Scheme  No.  5,  which  consists  of  five  different 
blocks.  Block  A is  placed  at  the  north 
end  of  the  site  and  six  stories  in  height ; this  to 
be  used  entirely  for  surgical  wards  and  the 
necessary  adjuncts.  Block  B,  six  stories  in 
height,  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  site 
facing  Cathedral-square,  it  being  asked  that 
the  facade  to  the  square  should,  by  the  cha- 
racter of  its  architecture,  be  commemorative  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  ; the  ground 
floor  of  this  block  being  used  for  administrative 
purposes,  while  the  five  upper  floors  are  in- 
tended for  medical  wards. 

B'ock  C,  also  six  stories  in  height,  is  placed 
in  the  centre  between  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  site  as  far 
back  as  possible  from  Castle-street.  The  ground 
floor  of  this  block  to  be  used  for  administrative 
apartments,  the  top  floor  for  kitchen  and  stores, 
and  the  four  intermediate  floors  by  wards  for 
special  diseases.  Block  D,  one  story  in  height, 
is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  site,  on  the 
building  line  of  Castle-street,  near  medical 
ward,  to  be  used  as  isolation  wards.  Block  E, 
one  story  in  height,  is  on  the  building  line  of 
Castle-street,  near  surgical  ward,  to  be  used 
as  gatehouse  containing  emergency  wards. 

Scheme  No.  3 shows  a method  of  arrange- 
ment which  has  only  been  followed  by  one 
competitor  ; it  consists  of  six  blocks.  Block  A, 
on  the  north  end  of  the  site,  runs  east  and 
west,  is  intended  for  medical  wards  ; it  is  five 
stories  high.  Block  B,  to  the  south  of  A,  is 
five  stories  in  height,  the  three  upper  floors 
being  for  male  surgical  wards,  the  first 
floor  for  special  diseases,  and  the  ground 
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floor  for  administrative  apartments.  Block  C 
is  similar  to  B,  except  that  a portion  of  the 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  gatehouse. 
Block  D is  placed  between  B and  C,  running 
north  and  south,  facing,  but  some  distance  back, 
from  Castle-street  ; it  is  six  stories  in  height, 
the  top  floor  being  used  for  kitchen  and  stores. 
The  three  floors  immediately  below  contain  all 
the  female  wards  of  the  six  surgical  services, 
leaving  the  first  floor  for  special  diseases,  and 
the  ground  floor  for  administrative  apartments. 
Block  E is  behind  block  D,  on  the  east 
boundary  of  the  site,  is  two  stories  in  height, 
and  contains  isolation  wards— male  on  ground 
floor  and  female  on  upper  floor.  Block  F, 
between  D and  E,  contains  engine  and  boilers. 

In  the  design  by  Mr.  James  Millar,  accepted 
by  the  committee,  two  designs  showing  alter- 
native schemes  have  been  sent  in.  The  one 
understood  to  be  the  accepted  one  follows  very 
closely  on  the  lines  of  the  committee’s  plan, 
Scheme  No.  5,  so  far  as  the  position  and 
arrangement  of  the  blocks  are  concerned,  only 
details  being  changed  and  improved. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  entirely  left  out 
in  this  plan,  namely,  fire  escapes,  and  the 
matron’s  parlour,  bedroom,  &c.,  are  on  the  fifth 
floor  ; those  might  have  been  placed  in  a more 
convenient  position.  The  kitchen  is  on  the  top 
floor,  the  food  being  conveyed  to  the  various 
blocks  through  covered  passages  on  roof.  The 
roofs  are  flat,  and  intended  to  be  used  as 
gardens  where  patients  can  sit  in  the  open  air. 

The  buildings  are  in  the  Baronial  style  of 
architecture,  and  flanked  at  the  corners  by 
round  towers,  which  give  a fine  effect  to  the 
exterior,  but  the  circular  plan  does  not  lend 
itself  so  well  as  a square  turret  to  be  divided 
up  for  water-closets  and  bathroom.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Cathedral-square  front  there  is  a 
tower  rising  to  a height  of  about  160  ft.,  and 
no  ornamentation  being  indulged  in  ; the 
whole  of  the  effect  is  got  by  large  masses. 

This  design  is  accompanied  by  three  very 
powerful  and  artistic  perspectives. 

The  design  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Clifford  was  placed 
first  by  the  assessor,  and  follows  the  lines  of  the 
plan  issued  by  the  committee,  Scheme  No.  5, 
except  that  the  author  has  attempted  to  improve 
the  courtyard  to  Castle-street  in  working  the 
gatehouse  into  the  ground  floor  of  medical 
block.  The  isolation  block  is  placed  fronting 
Castle -street,  and  equidistant  between  the 
medical  and  surgical  wards,  which  would  cer- 
tainly improve  the  air  space.  The  operating 
theatre  might  with  advantage  have  had  more 
adjuncts,  there  being  only  a splint-room,  a 
microscope-room,  and  a sterilising-room. 

The  elevations  of  this  design  have  been  very 
successfully  treated,  and  in  outline  it  follows 
the  present  building,  making  one  feel  that  the 
author  in  the  new  design  has  graciously  con- 
sidered the  beauty  of  massing,  which  charac- 
terises the  existing  front  by  Adam,  and  we 
again  see  the  beauties  of  the  old  facade  adorned 
and  lighted  to  suit  modern  requirements. 

In  the  design  by  Mr.  A.  Hessel  Tiltman, 
placed  second  by  the  assessor,  the  author,  like 
most  of  the  competitors,  has  had  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  and  produced  a plan  quite  different 
from  either  of  the  plans  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  arrangements  show  considerable 
originality  and  knowledge  of  hospital  con- 
struction, and  had  the  elevation  been  equal  to  the 
plans,  this  design  might  have  been  placed  in  an 
even  higher  position  by  the  assessor.  The 
front  to  Cathedral-square  is  treated  in  the  form 
of  a circular  Jubilee  Ward,  some  distance  in 
front  and  joined  to  the  main  building  by  a 
circular  colonnade.  The  staircases  are  placed 
at  the  intersections,  and  give  convenient  access 
to  all  parts.  There  is  through  communication 
throughout.  There  is  an  operating  theatre  on 
each  floor,  and  the  adjuncts  are  very  complete, 
including  students'  staircase,  and  this  is  got  at 
the  minimum  of  expense,  as  each  theatre  is 
over  the  other  and  one  stair  serves  for  all.  The 
theatre  has  a north  light.* 

There  seems  to  have  been  a doubt  in  the 
mind  of  most  of  the  competitors  as  to  whether 
shading  would  be  allowed  on  the  perspective, 
and  the  perspective  accompanying  this  design 
seems  to  lose  very  much  by  being  in  outline. 

Messrs.  Watson  & Mitchell,  who  have  been 
placed  third  by  the  assessor,  sent  in  two 
designs,  A and  B.  The  blocks  in  this  design 
are  entirely  separate,  but  connected  by  under- 
ground passages,  by  which  the  food  is 
taken  to  the  various  wards  in  trolleys.  The 


• A feature  of  this  plan  is  the  dispensary.  It  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  cate  on  entering  and  underground,  lit  from  roof 
and  accessible  to  both  out  and  in-patients,  it  is  circular  in 
plan. 
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plan  A has  circular  wards ; medical  on 
north  side,  special  on  south,  and  surgical  in 
centre.  The  existing  St.  Mungo’s  college  is  re- 
tained on  the  present  site,  and  pathological 
buildings  are  provided  within  the  grounds. 
The  plan  marked  B assumes  the  removal  of  St. 
Mungo’s  College,  and  the  placing  of  patholo- 
gical buildings  on  some  adjacent  site  where  it 
could  be  connected  by  a subway  under  street. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  seems  very 
-suitable  for  a building  of  this  kind,  and  the 
Cathedral  square  front  satisfies  the  require- 
ments. 

Messrs.  S.  Mitchell  & Wilson’s  design,  placed 
fourth  by  the  assessor,  shows  a plan  with  a 
corridor  which  runs  north  and  south  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  site  ; the  wards  are  placed  at 
stated  distances  on  this  corridor,  on  the  west 
side  towards  Castle-street.  The  central  block 
is  used  on  ground  floor  for  nurses’  dining- 
room, entrance  hall,  doctor’s  and  matron’s 
•dining-room,  boardroom,  superintendent’s  and 
matron’s  offices  ; the  first  floor  for  diseases  of 
women  ; the  second  floor  for  throat,  nose,  and 
ear  ; the  third  floor  for  skin  diseases  ; while  the 
■kitchen  and  stores  cover  the  whole  of  fourth 
floor. 

Two  very  carefully  drawn  and  shaded  per- 
spectives accompany  this  design.  The  eleva- 
tions are  fine  in  detail  but  lack  breadth. 

Mr.  Hippolyte  Blanc’s  design  is  illustrated 
"by  very  carefully  drawn  plans  and  elevations. 
All  the  wards  are  joined  by  a corridor  and  the 
■blocks  are  well  separated,  but  the  corridor 
•rising  as  it  does  the  full  height  of  the  buildings 
would  prevent  the  air  from  passing  through  the 
buildings.  The  blocks  come  very  near  Castle- 
street,  and  patients  might  be  disturbed  by  the 
noise  from  the  street.  The  operating  theatre 
■faces  north,  and  has  all  the  necessary  adjuncts, 
and  the  doctors’  rooms  are  well  placed  in  an 
isolated  position.  The  walls  are  flanked  by 
octagonal  towers,  between  which  there  is  a 
verandah.  The  main  entrance  is  from  Cathe- 
dral-square. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet  has  arranged  his  design 
with  a1  large  square  on  the  south,  with 
buildings  on  three  sides  and  open  to 
■Cathedral-square  ; the  plan  is  of  an 
elaborate  nature,  but  would  necessitate  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  being  taken 
down  at  the  same  time.  Some  parts  of  the 
plan  have  been  very  carefully  worked  out  in 
detail,  and  the  buildings  would  probably  have 
looked  better  when  executed  than  they  do  on 
the  drawings. 

Messrs.  Stark  and  Rowntree  have  followed 
very  closely  on  the  lines  of  the  committee’s 
plan,  Scheme  No.  3,  and  considerable  ability  is 
■shown  in  the  designs. 

Mr.  Percy  Adams  has  a design  with  a 
■corridor  going  from  north  to  south,  with  the 
wards  running  east  and  west,  the  corridor 
would  prevent  the  free  passage  of  air  as  it  is  con- 
tinued to  the  top  floor.  The  administration  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  between  medical  and 
-surgical  wards. 

Messrs.  Douglas  & Morrison’s  plans  have 
been  remodelled  on  the  lines  of  the  committee’s 
plan,  Scheme  No.  5,  and  the  elevations  are  of  a 
plain  character. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  plans  were  sent  to 
the  competitors  by  the  committee,  since,  as  in 
every  similar  case,  it  has  only  served  to  stifle 
originality. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  contains  an  illustrated 
article  on  “ Fez,  the  Capital  of  Morocco.” 
The  sketch  of  the  entrance  gate,  by  G.  Mont- 
bard,  the  author  of  the  article,  is  a fine  piece 
of  effect.  The  other  sketches  are  mostly  of 
types  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day’s 
article  on  “ Mere  Ornament  ” sets  out  with  the 
position  that  ornament  need  not  “ mean  ” any- 
thing, so  long  as  it  is  ornamental  ; in  which 
we  entirely  agree.  Mr.  Day  attacks  in  the 
course  of  the  article  some  catchwords  of  art- 
criticism  ; one  of  these  is  “joyless.”  He  points 
out  that  if  it  is  true  that  ornament  will  not  be 
interesting  unless  the  designer  enjoyed  doing 
it,  the  converse  does  not  hold  good.  It  may 
have  interested  the  designer  and  yet  be  inter- 
esting to  no  one  else.  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
contributes  a short  article  on  “ Methods  of 
Art-teaching,”  which  is  rather  vague,  but 
seems  to  aim  at  a condemnation  of  the 
system  of  teaching  by  drawing  and  model- 
ling the  figure,  as  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  ; “ a stately  method,”  he  calls  it,  but 
destined  to  be  superseded  by  the  teaching 
of  the  crafts.  This  is  the  gospel  of  to-day, 


and  one  hears  it  on  all  sides  ; but  this  side  of 
the  matter  is  just  as  much  over-emphasised  by 
its  votaries  as  the  other  side  is  over-emphasised 
in  the  South  Kensington  educational  pro- 
gramme. The  Art  Journal  continues  its  spe- 
cial Paris  Exhibition  supplement,  of  which  this 
number  contains  articles  on  the  French  centen- 
nial exhibition  and  on  the  stained  glass  exhibits 
and  glassware  generally,  much  of  which  was  of 
great  interest. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  an  article  on 
the  new  Louvre,  i.e.,  the  Louvre  as  recently 
altered  and  added  to,  with  an  illustration  of  the 
fine  Rubens  Gallery,  in  which  the  paintings  are 
made  to  fit  into  an  architectural  decoration 
specially  designed  for  them  ; the  work  has 
been  referred  to  and  described  more  than  once 
in  our  columns.  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson  con- 
tributes an  article  on  “The  New  Art  as  seen 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition.”  What  is  called  the 
new  art,  in  furniture  and  decorative  objects, 
appears  to  us  to  be  little  more  than  an  eccen- 
tricity, the  main  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
abolition  of  anything  like  clean  and  symme- 
trical line,  and  the  torturing  of  tables  and 
chairs,  &c.,  into  unexpected  sinuous  curves.  It 
is  merely  a kind  of  craze,  which  will  not  last 
long. 

The  Studio  contains  an  article  in  praise  of 
“ Open-air  Museums,”  showing  old  buildings 
re-erected,  and  other  archreological  curiosities 
which  can  be  arranged  in  the  open  air  ; an 
idea  which  appears  to  have  been  really  carried 
out  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  might  be 
imitated  in  some  one  of  the  London  parks. 
Mr.  Prior’s  essay  on  “ Garden-making”  is  con- 
tinued, with  illustrations,  and  there  is  an  effec- 
tive pencil  sketch  by  Mr.  Pennell,  an  “ Evening 
Effect  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,”  and  another  of 
“ Moonlight  on  the  Thames,”  alongside  of  the 
Embankment  and  its  lights,  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

The  Artist  has  an  illustrated  article  of  some 
length  on  Botticelli,  by  Miss  Edith  Harwood, 
written  with  special  reference  to  the  “ Mars  and 
Venus  ” picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
article,  in  both  a critical  and  literary  sense,  is 
of  considerable  interest  in  regard  to  the  motifs  of 
some  of  Botticelli’s  works.  The  same  number 
contains  an  article  on  the  book-bindings  of 
Otto  Zahn. 

In  the  Berlin  Arcliitcktur-Wcll  is  a striking 
sketch  by  Herr  Schaudt  of  a “ Helden-Grab” 
or  tomb  of  honour,  a purely  architectural 
creation  displaying  a good  deal  of  poetic 
imagination.  The  illustrations  of  the  Golgatha- 
Kirche  at  Berlin,  of  which  Herren  Spitta  & 
Wilde  are  the  architects,  show  a fine  piece  of 
modern  Gothic  in  brickwork. 

The  Antiquary  continues  the  articles  on 
“ England’s  Oldest  Handicrafts  ” and  the 
“ Quarterly  Notes  on  Roman  Britain  ” ; the 
craft  dealt  with  in  this  number  being  that  of 
the  potter,  which  is  treated  at  more  length 
than  usual,  as  indeed  its  importance  and 
antiquity  demand.  The  curious  font  of  Lost- 
withiel  Church  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
article  ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  Burnett  contributes  a 
short  article  on  the  ruins  of  Gogarth  Abbey  on 
the  Great  Orme’s  Head. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Mr.  John  Collier  on  “ Varying 
Ideals  of  Human  Beauty.”  It  is  an  endeavour 
to  inquire  into  the  question  what  type  of 
human  beauty  was  really  the  central  and  the 
admired  one  in  different  ages,  and  what  was 
the  relation  of  pictured  types  to  the  actual  life 
around  the  artist.  Do  the  Greek  statues  repre- 
sent the  Greek  men  and  women  as  they  did 
exist,  or  only  as  they  would  have  wished  to 
be  ? Mr.  Collier’s  conclusion  is  that  Nature 
was  the  model,  though  of  course  a selected 
model.  He  goes  through  the  types  of  various 
schools  of  art,  down  to  the  present  day  when 
we  have,  as  far  as  our  art  shows,  no 
fixed  ideal.  We  might  have  expected 
to  find  a word  as  to  the  very  conventional 
ideals  of  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti  and  their 
followers,  but  on  this  point  the  author  is  silent. 
In  the  same  issue  Mr.  Henry  Jephson  makes  a 
novel  and  eloquent  appeal  for  a special  celebra- 
tion of  the  new  century  not  by  “a  day  of 
humiliation,”  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  old 
Evangelical  party,  but  by  “ a day  of  purifica- 
tion,” a day  on  which  the  whole  nation  should 
agree  to  be  for  once  clean,  and  to  get  rid  of  all 
dirt  in  their  persons  and  surroundings.  His 
idea  is  that  those  who  once  entered  into  such  a 
celebration  might  be  led  to  continue  in  the  same 
course.  It  is  a fine  idea,  though  we  fear  not 
likely  to  be  acted  on. 

Macmillan  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Witt,  on  “ Two  Great  Pictures,  ” one  by 
Montagna,  the  other  by  Paolo  Veronese, 


existing  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della 
Monte  at  Vicenza.  “Montagna  was  a citizen  of 
Vicenza,  its  one  painter  of  great  note  and 
originality,  and  it  is  in  the  churches  and 
picture  gallery  of  his  native  place  that  he  may 
still  be  seen  to  best  advantage  in  fresco  and 
altar-piece.”  The  article  includes  also  a kind 
of  literary  sketch  of  the  city  itself. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Smalley  on  “ The  American  Patent  Office,” 
which  is  of  considerable  interest  as  showing 
how  thev  manage  these  matters  in  the  States  ; 
better  than  in  England,  apparently,  for  the 
Government  undertakes  to  ascertain  for  each 
“ inventor  ” whether  or  not  his  patent  is  really 
new,  or  is  a repetition  of  an  idea  already 
patented,  instead  of  leaving  the  onus  of  this 
discovery  with  the  inventor  himself.  The 
article  is  accompanied  by  some  piquant  illus- 
trations of  typical  inventors  and  their  inter- 
views with  the  officials  of  the  Department.  The 
United  States  Patent  Office  is  a sumptuous 
specimen  of  Washington  neo-Greek  architec- 
ture. 

In  Scribner  is  an  article  on  “ Modern 
Athens,”  its  ways  and  its  society  and  surround- 
ings, interesting  though  rather  disenchanting 
to  those  to  whom  the  name  of  Athens  calls  up 
only  associations  with  a great  and  poetic  past. 
Athens  seems  to  have  a vigorous  and  lively 
present  life,  far  enough  removed  from  classic 
ideals. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  a long 
article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  on  “The 
Painters  of  Seville,”  of  whom  he  seems  to 
have  made  a special  study. 

In  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  is  an  article  by 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  on  “An  Old  High  Town 
and  an  Old  Palace,”  the  two  places  being 
Boulogne  and  Kew.  In  the  former  town,  it 
will  be  news  to  many  readers,  is  a house  with 
a marble  tablet  recording  that  here  died  “the 
celebrated  English  poet  Thomas  Campbell,” 
driven  to  Boulogne,  unfortunately,  by  debts 
and  drink.  Some  of  the  recollections  in  refer- 
ence to  Kew  Palace  are  of  considerable 
interest. 

The  Genealogical  Magazine  contains  “ Records 
of  an  English  Manor  for  a Thousand  Years” — 
Thornbury  Castle,  with  illustrations  ; also  an 
engraving  of  the  arms  of  the  Royal  Borough  of 
Inverness,  which  offer  the  singular  and  rather 
profane  combination  of  a shield  bearing  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion,  supported  by  an 
elephant  and  a camel  rampant.  As  to  the  allego- 
rical or  heraldic  significance  of  this  extra- 
ordinary combination  no  hint  is  given. 

Man  is  the  title  of  a small  new  periodical 
published  by  the  Anthropological  Institute. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  first  number  is  a 
note,  with  an  illustration,  on  a fragment  of 
Etruscan  pottery  which,  according  to  Mr.  H. 
Balfour,  the  curator  of  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum, 
seems  to  present  something  like  the  genesis  of 
the  Roman  guilloche  ornament,  the  fragment 
being  mostly  covered  with  double  concentric 
circles  interrupting  each  other  by  overlapping, 
while  in  one  place  the  circles  are  so  interrupted 
as  to  produce  the  “over-and-under  ” effect  of 
the  guilloche.  We  must  differ  from  Mr. 
Balfour  ; the  guilloche  ornament  is,  according 
to  the  illustration,  separated  by  two  parallel 
lines  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  is  obviously 
designed  intentionally  for  the  situation.  The 
deduction  made  from  it  is  therefore  one  that 
cannot  be  sustained. 

Knowledge  contains  an  article  on  a point 
v/hich  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
scientific  disputation,  viz.,  the  real  size  of  ocean 
waves.  The  height  is  much  less  than  is 
generally  supposed,  though  we  think  all 
systems  of  measuring  the  height  of  w?.ves  must 
be  subject  to  a large  element  of  inaccuracy. 
The  highest  mentioned  in  this  article  is  nearly 
38  ft.,  and  occurred  in  what  the  observers 
estimated  to  be  the  heaviest  sea  they  had 
known.  This  agrees  with  Captain  Scoresby’s 
calculation,  made  many  years  ago,  that  the 
greatest  height  of  waves  from  hollow  to  crest 
did  not  exceed  40  ft. 

We  have  received  also  Harper's  Magazine 
(containing  this  month  nothing  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers),  the  Revue  Generate , 
The  Quarry , and  the  Architects'  and  Builders' 
Magazine  (New  York). 


The  New  War  Office. — The  building  of  the  new 
War  Office,  which  was  commenced  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Young,  will  be 
continned  under  that  of  his  son,  Mr.  Clyde  Young. 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clyde  Young  will  have  closely 
associated  with  him  the  Board  of  Works’  consulting 
surveyor,  Sir  John  Taylor. 
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SANITARY  INSPECTORS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Saturday  evening  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  President’s  annual 
address. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg,  the  Chairman,  said  it  had 
been  their  invariable  custom  to  listen  to  an 
address  from  their  President  at  the  first  meet- 
ing ir,  each  year,  but  on  this  occasion  their  rule 
would  be  broken,  because  the  President,  who 
was  unwell,  was  now  abroad. 

Mr.  W.  W.  West,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of 
Walthamstow,  said  the  honour  of  giving  the 
address  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  year  had 
been  cast  upon  him,  and  his  subject  would  be 
11  Sanitary  Politics  in  the  New  Century.”  It 
was  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  work  and 
the  results  of  sanitary  politics  in  the  century 
just  closed.  During  the  latter  half,  since  the 
agitation  upon  the  subject  was  started  by  the 
earnest  band  of  workers,  of  whom  their  two 
former  presidents,  Sir  E.  Chadwick  and  Sir  B. 
W.  Richardson,  and  their  late  hon.  member, 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  were  among  the  most  emi- 
nent, giant  strides  had  been  taken,  and  the 
work  of  remedying  the  bulk  of  the  bad  condi- 
tions which  they  called  attention  to  had,  at  any 
rate,  been  put  well  on  the  way.  Half  a cen- 
tury was  not  a great  period  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  and  the  difference  between  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  then  and  now  was  a subject  of 
intense  gratification.  Food,  drainage,  construc- 
tion of  dwellings,  water  supply,  infectious 
diseases,  and  the  rest  of  the  matters  with  which 
they  had  daily  to  deal,  had  been  taken  in 
hand,  and  the  grosser  evils  at  any  rate  removed. 
Granted  that  in  most  of  these  matters  vast 
improvement  had  been  made,  what  was  the 
question  which  most  pressed  for  settlement? 
Well,  as  the  dying  German  philosopher  was 
said  to  have  cried  for  “ Light,  more  light,”  so 
the  anaemic,  enervated  dwellers  in  our  cities 
cried  for  “ Air,  more  air.”  Overcrowding  in 
cities  and  towns  was  the  trouble.  There 
had  been  an  extensive  reversal  of  our  mode 
of  life  from  the  open  air  of  the  country- 
side to  the  close,  crowded,  unwholesome  air  of 
the  towns.  The  suggestions  as  to  a solution  of 
the  difficulty  could  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories—those  that  aimed  at  modifying  or 
palliating  the  unwholesome  conditions,  and 
those  which  dealt  with  them  in  a more  radical 
method  by  abolishing  the  conditions.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  default  of  removal,  we  should  all 
assist  to  ameliorate,  but  the  suggestions  in  the 
first  category  had  all  been  tried,  but  on  the 
whole  with  small  success.  Take  the  enact- 
ments as  to  overcrowding  in  rooms— in 
the  first  place  the  minimum  air  space 
allowed  was  necessarily  fixed  so  low  as 
to  leave  the  great  bulk  of  the  trouble  un- 
touched, and  then,  owing  to  a multiplicity  of 
considerations,  experience  showed  that  even 
with  the  most  energetic  and  determined  en- 
forcement of  the  law  the  amount  of  such  over- 
crowding was  not  materially  lessened,  as  the 
cases  were  only  transferred  from  one  place  to 
another.  Again,  in  the  erection  of  model  or 
artisans’  dwellings  on  cleared  spaces,  the  over- 
crowding on  area  was  not  generally  lessened, 
for  the  designers  of  the  various  schemes  prided 
themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they  made  pro- 
vision for  as  many  or  more  inhabitants  than 
previously  occupied  the  area  by  lifting  them 
nearer  the  clouds.  Accepting  the  contention 
that  these  methods,  while  ameliorating,  did  not 
comply  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
modern  sanitation,  which  was  prevention,  they 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  those 
suggestions  which  had  in  view  the  principle  of 
spreading  out,  such  as  the  erection  of  model 
villages  in  the  suburbs,  the  provision  of  rapid, 
cheap  transit,  and  the  removal  of  many  manu- 
factories to  rural  districts.  If  they  insisted 
strenuously  in  and  out  of  season  that  the 
welfare  of  the  people  was  the  highest  of  all 
laws  there  need  be  no  doubt  in  their  hope 
that  the  century  now  commencing  would  be  as 
full  of  advantages,  or  more  so,  than  the  last. 
Considerable  public  interest  had  recently  been 
aroused  by  the  agitation  in  favour  of  fresh  air 
cure  for  consumption,  and  statistics  had  been 
presented  showing  the  great  number  of  cases 
existing  in  our  cities,  due,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  overcrowding.  Fresh  air 
was  the  cure  and  fresh  air  the  preventive. 
Well  might  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ask  at 
a gathering  of  sanitarians,  “If  preventible,  why 
not  prevented  ? ” Because  the  principles  sug- 
gested were  not  realised  or  acted  upon.  There 
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was  no  other  law  of  sanitarians  than  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  They  were  told  that  these 
conditions  were  brought  about  by  “ economic 
laws.”  If  so,  the  economy  was  a false  one, 
and  a new  one  should  be  put  in  its  place.  Men 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  admitted  that 
the  working  of  the  existing  land  laws  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  propagation  of  the  evils 
they  were  dealing  with.  Then  the  land  laws 
should  be  amended  in  thatdirection.  They  would 
probably  be  told,  as  they  suggested  reforms 
which  they  saw  to  be  necessary,  that  they 
were  advocating  rank  socialism,  but  every  one 
admitted  that  that  was  a generality,  but  those 
who  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  status 
quo  objected  to  its  special  application.  Eminent 
men  of  undoubted  authority  had  repeatedly 
informed  them  that  the  cost  of  providing 
dwellings  (in  cities)  in  which  the  humblest 
of  the  people  might  live  under  conditions  of 
decency  was  really  in  excess  of  the  wages 
which  they  commanded.  The  subject  of  the 
erection  of  model  dwellings  in  the  suburbs  had 
already  been  considered  by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  admirable  public  spirit  with 
which  they  had  dealt  with  other  questions 
justified  them  in  hoping  that  the  village  they 
proposed  to  erect  would  be  a model  one 
— not  a mere  extension  of  the  town.  The 
roads  would,  of  course,  be  of  ample,  even 
of  generous,  width  ; the  dwellings  roomy  and 
substantial — a delight  to  the  eye — let  at  a rental 
bearing  a reasonable  proportion  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  occupant,  and  such  things  as 
nuisances  absolutely  non-existent.  They 
were  often  told  of  the  immense  amount  of 
land  which  had  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  recent 
years  owing  to  its  being  unprofitable  to  till. 
This  being  so,  its  value  was  small,  and  if  utilised 
for  small  manufacturing  towns,  the  lessened 
cost  of  land  would  compensate  very  largely 
for  any  increased  cost  of  manufacture  due  to 
the  distance  from  the  metropolis  or  other 
centres  of  population  and  commerce,  and 
certainly  the  saluspopuli  would  be  immensely 
advanced  in  every  way  by  the  more  healthy 
condition  of  mind,  body,  and  estate,  which 
were  inseparable  from  life  in  a small  centre  of 
population  as  compared  with  life  in  vast  cities. 
This  solution  of  the  trouble  had  already  been 
carried  into  effect  by  some  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  employers  of  labour.  In  these  direc- 
tions they  must  look  for  the  prevention  of  the 
evils  of  overcrowding,  and  the  arrival  of  that 
time  which  as  officials  of  the  present  they 
could  certainly  contemplate  with  serenity, 
while  as  sanitarians  they  should  hope  and 
strive  for,  as  was  described  in  the  following 
quotation.  When  the  early  pioneers  of  sanita- 
tion first  advocated  the  appointment  of  sanitary 
officers  objection  was  raised  as  to  the  cost  of 
such  procedure.  To  this  they  urged  “That 
whensoever  the  proposed  local  conditions  were 
effected  and  complete  works  laid  down  and 
put  in  action,  public  servants,  by  whom  the 
work  and  consequent  pecuniary  savings  and 
savings  of  life  and  health  had  been  effected, 
will  have  comparatively  little  to  do,  and  may 
change  their  sphere  of  action.” 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
West,  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Young. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Baths  and  Gymnasium,  Dunfermline. — 
The  committee  invited  competitive  plans  for 
the  new  Carnegie  Baths  and  Gymnasium  some 
time  agn,  and  at  a meeting  on  the  4th  inst. 
Mr.  William  Reid,  the  secretary,  intimated  tha 
plans  had  been  received  from  the  follow  1 
ing  : — Messrs.  H.  J.  Blanc,  Edinburgh  ; David 
Beveridge,  Crossgates  ; T.  Hyslop  Ure,  Dun- 
fermline ; Williamson  & Inglis,  Kirkcaldy ; 
Ross  & Macbeth,  Inverness  ; Jas.  T.  Scobie, 
Dunfermline  ; Andrew  Muirhead,  Dunferm- 
line ; D.  Barclay,  Glasgow ; W.  Swinton, 
Dunfermline. 

Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  Reconstruc- 
tion.— The  designs  of  the  competing  archi- 
tects in  this  competition  have  been  on  view 
within  the  City  Chambers  during  the  past 
week.  The  following  are  the  authors,  also  the 
approximate  cost  of  carrying  out  the  respec- 
tive designs,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Whitson,  the  committee’s  measurer  : — (A) 
Sydney  Mitchell  & Wilson,  Edinburgh, 
303,000/.  ; (B)  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  Edinburgh, 
269,000 /.  ; (C)  Malcolm  Stark  & Rowntree, 
London,  252,000 /. ; (D)  John  James  Burnet, 
Glasgow,  219,000/.  ; (E)  James  Miller,  Glasgow, 
241,000/.  ; (F)  H.  E.  Clifford,  Glasgow,  238,000/.; 
(G)  H.  Percy  Adams,  London,  245,000/.  ; (H) 


A.  Hessel  Tiltman,  London,  321,000/.  ; (I; 
Campbell  Douglas  & Morrison,  Glasgow, 
225,000/.  ; (J)  T.  L.  Watson  and  H.  Mitchell, 
Glasgow,  235,000/.  Plans  marked  (E)  have,  as 
already  mentioned  in  our  pages,  been  adopted 
by  the  committee  as  first  in  order  of  merit  by 
11  votes  to  10  given  for  those  marked  (F).  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson  was  the  assessor. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council,  on 
December  17,  being  the  day  before  the  Council 
adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  governed  by  the  clause  in  the 
order  of  reference  which  empowers  the  Com- 
mittee at  certain  seasons  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  in  relation  to  matters  included  in  the 
order  of  reference.  Those  applications  to 
which  consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on 
certain  conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are 
given  in  brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections 
unless  otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Norwood. — \ church  on  the  south  side  of  Thurlow 
Park-road,  West  Norwood,  at  the  corner  of  Court- 
road  (Mr.  A.  O.  Breeds  for  the  committee  and 
managers  of  the  West  Norwood  Presbyterian 
Church) — Consent. 

Chelsea  — A one-story  addition  in  front  of  the 
Swiss  Cottage  beer-house,  No.  109,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea  (Messrs.  A.  R.  Barker  & Son  for  Messrs. 
Michell  & Aldous,  Limited). — Refused. 

Fulham. — A one-story  shop  on  part  of  the  fore- 
court of  No.  10,  Parsons-green,  Fulham  (Messrs. 
Hewison  & Peacock). — Refused. 

Kensington , North. — A one-story  addition  to 
No.  150,  Holland  Park-avenue,  Kensington,  to  abut 
upon  Norland-square  (Messrs.  E.  & A.  Swain  fcvr 
Mr.  R.  T.  Swain). — Refused. 

Projections. 

SI.  George,  Hanover-squarc.  — That  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons  for 
Mr.  C.  Czarnikow,  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
November  20,  1900,  to  the  erection  of  wood  and 
glass  inclosures  to  a portico  at  the  entrance  to  No. 
103,  Eaton-square,  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  be 
modified  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  “ except  the 
door  and  frame  to  inclose  the  front  of  the  portico  ” 
after  the  words  “ that  the  whole  of  the  exposed 
woodwork  ” in  such  consent. — Agreed. 

Strand. — A balcony,  at  the  first-floor  level,  in 
front  of  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  Chapel-place,  Oxford- 
street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes  for 
Messrs.  D.  H.  Evans  & Co.,  Limited). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A porch  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Bush  Hotel,  No.  54.  Shepherd's  Bush  Green,  Ham- 
mersmith (Mr.  W.  M.  Brutton  for  Mr.  H.  Buckler). 
— Consent. 

Hampstead. — Wood  and  tile  porches  at  the  en- 
trances to  ten  houses  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Fordwych-road,  Hampstead  (Mr. 
J.  Phcenix  for  Messrs.  Bridge  & Neal). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Bay-windows  to  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and  7, 
Elderslie-road,  Eltham  (Mr.  G.  F.  Logsdail  for  Mr. 
A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bermondsey. — A one-story  addition  in  the  yard  of 
the  stables  at  the  rear  of  the  Swan  public-house,  Old 
Kent-road,  Bermondsey,  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Comus-place  ( Mr.  J.  G. 
Ensor  for  Messrs.  Watney,  Combe,  Reid,  & Co.). — 
Consent 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and 
Projections. 

Westminster.— An  overhanging  angle-turret  at  the 
first  and  second  floor  levels  of  Nos.  17  and  19, 
Regency-street,  Westminster,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  ce-  tre  of  Page-street 
(Mr.  E.  Dru  Drury  for  Mr.  J.  V.  Webster). — 
Consent. 

Woolwich.  — Nine  dwelling-houses,  with  one- 
story  bay  windows,  on  the  west  side  of  Red  Lion- 
lane",  Shooter's-hill-road,  Plumstead,  with  the  fore- 
court fences  and  bay  window's  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Red  Lion-lane 
(Mr.  A.  E.  Parnell  for  Mr.  J.  Sanford).— Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Two  blocks  of  buildings  on  the 
west  side  of  Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammersmith,  each 
abutting  on  Hamlet-gardens  (Mr.  T.  Athey  for  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gibbs). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Strand. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  two  blocks  of  dwellings,  adapted  to  be  inhabited 
by  persons  of  the  working  class,  on  a site  on  the 
west  side  of  York-street,  Drury-lane,  Strand, 
abutting  also  on  Drury-lane,  and  at  the  rear  on  a 
footway  on  the  east  side  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury-lane,  such  blocks  of  dwellings  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  irregular  space  at  the  rear,  and  por- 
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rtions  of  such  dwellings  to  extend  above  the  diagonal 
line  directed  to  be  drawn  by  Section  41  of  the  Act 
'(Mr.  J.  Briggs  for  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction  of  Buildings. 

Finsbury,  Central. — A wood  and  iron  engine-shed 
at  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  Rosebery-avenue 
(Mr.  G.  E.  Belmont). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of  Building. 
Southwark,  West. — A block  of  artisans'  dwellings 
on  the  north  side  of  Sumner-street,  Southwark,  to 
extend  over  Martagon-place,  such  dwellings  to 
•exceed  in  height  the  width  of  Sumner-street  and 
also  of  Martagon-place,  and  the  erection  of  a 
play-shed  at  the  rear  of  such  dwellings  (Mr.  F. 
Bailey  for  the  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting 
Company,  Limited). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and  Con 
strnction  of  Buildings. 

■Woolwich  — A water-tower  on  the  north  side  of 
Shooter's-hill,  Plumstead,  with  the  boundary  fence 
•at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  The  Avenue  (Mr.  T.  B.  Whinney  for  the  Kent 
Waterworks  Company). — Consent. 

Islington,  West. — An  iron  roof  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Warlter’s-road,  Parkhurst-road,  Holloway, 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  Warlter’s-road  (St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Company, 
Limited,  for  Messrs.  Beale  & Co.,  Limited). 
Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

•Clapham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W.  N. 
£>unn  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
two  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  west  side 
•of  Clapham  Common,  Battersea  (for  Mr.  T.  Ingram). 
That  the  names  Manchuria-road  and  Clapham 
Common  West-side  (in  continuation)  be  approved 
for  the  new  streets. — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Kemp  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a 
new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from  Wool- 
wich Lower-road,  Greenwich,  to  Halstow-road, 
and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a 
.portion  of  Lower  Woolwich-road  (for  Mr.  H. 
Tarrant).  That  the  name  Chevening-road  be  ap- 
proved for  the  new  street. — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W. 
Barber,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
-a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  from 
Bromley-road  to  Burnt  Ash-lane,  Lee,  and  in  con- 
nexion therewith  the  widening  of  a portion  of 
Bromley-road  (for  Mr.  A.  Durbin).  That  the  name 
Heather-road  be  approved  for  the  new  street. — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rhodes,  sanctioning  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  10  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  the 
widening  of  a street,  used  for  foot  traffic  only, 
known  as  Brockley  Cottages,  Malyon-road.  Lady- 
well  (for  Mrs.  M.  E.  Barnes). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Islington,  West. — The  raising  of  the  roof  of  a 
building  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Caledonian 
Saw-mills,  No.  18,  New  Wharf-road,  Caledonian- 
road,  Islington,  which  building  will  exceed  in 
•extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000,  cubic  ft.,  and  will 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  or  manu- 
facture of  sawing,  planing,  and  moulding  timber 
(Messrs.  Haggis  & Sons). — Consent. 

Poplar. — An  addition  to  the  platers’  shop  at  Messrs. 
"Yarrow  & Co.’s  works,  Manchester-road,  Glengall- 
road,  Poplar  (Messrs.  W.  Whitford  & Co.  for  Messrs. 
Yarrow  & Co.,  Limited). — Consent. 

Deptford. — The  erection  at  the  Hatcham  Iron- 
works, Pomeroy-street,  Hatcham,  of  an  addition  to 
a workshop  (Mr.  J.  Donald  for  the  General  Engine 
and  Boiler  Company,  Limited). — Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buildings. 
Strand. — Alteration  in  the  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
Section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  stories  of  an  addition  at  the  rear  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Northumberland  - avenue,  Strand,  for  the 
persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.W.  Wood- 
ward for  the  Gordon  Hotels,  Limited). — Consent. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  proposed 
to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  Section  63  of  the 
Act,  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  stories  of  an 
addition  to  the  Hotel  Cecil,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  76  to 
88,  Strand,  between  Carting-lane  and  Ivy  Bridge- 
lane,  Strand  (Mr.  J.  Sawyer  for  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
.Limited). — Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 
'Hampstead. — A further  variation  (so  ffir  as  relates 
•4:o  the  water-softening  house)  from  the  Dlans,  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  for  the  construct!  >n  of  an 
•extension  to  the  electricity  generating  sta  ion  and 
works,  Lithos-road,  Hampstead,  abutting  on  a foot- 
path between  West  End-lane  and  Finch  ey-road 
(Mr.  J.  Hudson  for  the  Metropolitan  Boroujh  Coun- 
cil of  Hampstead). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — The  application  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Phillips 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  District  Electric  Supply 
Company,  Limited,  for  the  rebuilding  ot  a generating 
station  and  works  at  Springfield-road,  Wells-road, 
Sydenham. — Agreed. 


Wandsworth. — The  application  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Peach  for  the  County  of  London  and  Brush  Pro- 
vincial Electric  Light  Company,  Limited,  for  the 
construction  of  a temporary  sub-station  on  the 
north  side  of  Yukon-road,  Balham  High-road,  at 
the  corner  of  Lynn-street. — Agreed. 


Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Woolwich. — That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  ; 
licence  under  Section  122  of  the  Act,  to  Mr.  S.  J 
Driver,  for  the  erection  of  sixteen  buildings,  to  be 
used  wholly  or  in  part  as  dwelling-houses,  on  low- 
lying  land  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Abbey- 
grove,  Abbey  Wood,  Plumstead,  in  accordance  with 
the  tracing  submitted  on  his  behalf  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Young. — Agreed. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Theory  of  Engineering  Construction.  By 
Ernest  H.  Essex,  A.M  Inst.C.E.  (The  St.  Bride’s 
Press.) 

Lockwood's  Builder's  and  Contractor's 
Price- Book,  1901.  Edited  by  Francis  T.  W.  Miller, 
A.R.I.B.A.  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Son  ) 


Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

‘•CHURCHYARDS  AND  THEIR 
ACCESSORIES.” 

Sir, — All  interested  in  “ God’s  Acre  ” must  be 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Crawfurth  Smith  for  his 
interesting  paper,  and  to  yourselves  for  publishing 
it  in  its  entirety.  But  when  discussing  God’s-Acre 
from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  one  cannot  but 
wish  that  Mr.  Crawfurth  Smith  had  raised  his  voice 
much  more  forcibly  against  the  vulgarities  which 
are  erected  in  our  churchyards. 

What  is  wanted  is  a Cromwell  in  criticism,  who 
would  teach  them  to  get  rid  of  these  baubles  of  bad 
taste.  Only  by  forcibly  speaking  can  this  be  done. 
The  majority  of  our  monumental  masons  can  neither 
produce  anything  good,  nor  even  appreciate  it.  In  ?. 
suburban  cemetery  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  a 
beautifully  proportioned  cross— simplicity  in  itself, 
without  any  moulding  or  chamfer  on  it,  and  upon 
my  expressing  admiration  of  it,  the  reply  from  the 
mason  was,  “ I don’t  think  so ; and  that  is  the 
thing  I was  sent  down  to  Bournemouth  to 
measure  up." 

So  bad  is  our  monumental  work  that  I have 
become  desperate.  I say  to  the  monumental  mason, 
First  learn  to  appreciate  what  is  good  ; then,  if  you 
cannot  design  what  is  beautiful,  steal  it,  but  don't 
produce  bad  work. 

What  I would  venture  to  suggest  is  that  a 
member  of  the  Association  should  read  a paper, 
illustrating  it  with  examples  of  our  monuments, 
good  and  bad,  and  that  monumental  masons  should 
be  invited  to  attend.  Thomas  G.  Gething. 


COLLUSION  AMONG  CONTRACTORS 
Sir, — As  a regular  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 
I should  like  to  draw  attention'to  a matter  which  I 
have  not  as  yet  seen  touched  upon  in  any  journal 
devoted  to  the  building  trade. 

I refer  to  the  practice  of  some  builders— made 
easier  when  only  two  or  three  are  in  for  the  work 
in  question — of  buying  each  other  out,  and  arrang- 
ing that  one  of  them  shall,  for  certain  sums  paid  to 
his  competitors,  be  allowed  to  get  the  work. 

Naturally  the  successful  one,  knowing  beforehand 
that  his  will  be  the  lowest  tender,  makes  his  price 
right,  as  besides  his  own  profit  he  has  to  pay  to  his 
(supposed)  competitors  the  amounts  agreed  upon. 

I do  not  think  the  practice  is  common,  but  I have 
come  across  it  on  a few  occasions.  It  seems  to  me 
a serious  matter  and  one  worthy  of  attention. 

A Sufferer. 


Ube  Stubent’s  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
2. — Sanitary-rooms. 


FOOTWAY  MASONS’  AND  CARRIAGE- 
WAY PAVIORS’  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  22nd  ult.  in  your  report 
of  the  London  County  Council  you  report  us  as 
asking  for  the  hours  of  labour  to  be  amended. 

We  beg  that  you  will  contradict  the  report.  All 
we  have  asked  for  is  that  the  Council  will  pay 
us  our  trade  union  rate  of  wage. 

W.  Leary,  Gen.  Sec. 

***  We  took  the  statement  from  the  County 
Council’s  agenda  paper. — Ed. 


Halifax  Town  Hall. — Mr.  Joseph  Parkinson, 
of  Lancaster,  writes  to  us  in  reference  to  the  tower 
of  Halifax  Town  Hall  which  was  illustrated  in  our  last 
issue,  that  the  spire  panelling  was  originally  covered 
with  encaustic  tiles,  but  before  1S70  (at  which  time 
he  was  serving  his  articles  in  Halifax)  these  tiles 
had  begun  to  fall  off,  and  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  remove  them  and  replace  them  with 
stone  facing. 


HE  diverse  character  of  sanitary  fittings 
necessitates  considerable  difference  in 
the  location  and  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  certain 
general  rules  are  applicable  in  every  case. 
The  most  important  points  to  be  observed  are 
plenty  of  light  and,  if  possible,  of  direct  sun- 
light, ample  means  of  ventilation,  impervious 
surfaces  (at  any  rate,  immediately  around  the 
fittings),  convenience  of  position  and  plan,  and 
(for  certain  fittings)  privacy.  If  the  rooms  for 
the  different  fittings  can  be  grouped  together 
in  one  part  of  the  building,  although,  perhaps, 
in  two  or  more  stories,  it  will  be  not  only 
economical,  but  advantageous  in  other  respects. 

First,  as  to  light.  No  sanitary  fitting  ought 
to  be  fixed  in  any  room  which  is  not  properly 
lit  by  one  or  more  windows  or  toplights. 
Borrowed  lights  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  as 
the  sole  means  of  lighting  sanitary  rooms. 
The  windows  or  toplights  must  be  made  to 
open,  and  must  be  of  ample  size.  The  common 
allowance  of  1 square  foot  of  window  space  to 
every  10  square  feet  of  floor  area  is  far  too 
little  for  rooms  containing  sanitary  fittings, 
even  if  the  net  area  of  the  glass  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  calculation.  For  example, 
many  water-closets  measure  only  about 
5 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  giving  an  area  there- 
fore of  13S  square  feet  ; according  to  the 
rule,  a window  with  a net  area  of  about  ij 
square  feet  ought  to  suffice.  We  need  hardly 
point  out  that  such  a small  window  would  be 
quite  unsatisfactory  ; if  placed  near  the  ceiling 
it  would  not  light  the  closet-basin  or  the 
floor,  and  if  placed  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  room  it  would  be  of  little  use  for 
ventilation.  What  is  wanted  is  a window 
extending  practically  up  to  the  ceiling,  so  that 
the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  can  be 
thoroughly  changed  byi  opening  the  window, 
and  extending  so  low  as  to  throw  a direct  light 
on  the  floor  of  the  room  and  on  the  clo:et- 
basin,  and  seat.  The  width  of  the  window 
ought  to  be  such  that  the  light  is  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  room.  The  area  of  the 
window  in  a small  water-closet  or  housemaid’s 
closet  ought  to  be  at  least  half  the  area  of  the 
floor.  The  proportion  need  not  be  so  great 
for  larger  rooms,  but  much  will  depend  upon 
the  shape  of  the  room  and  the  position  of  the 
window  or  windows. 

Ventilation  is  a most  important  point.  The 
sanitary  rooms  of  a house  are  those  in 
which  the  foulest  portions  of  the  domestic 
and  personal  duties  are  performed,  and 
yet  less  care  is  often  taken  concerning  the 
ventilation  of  these  rooms  than  of  any  other 
rooms  in  the  house.  In  many  towns  the 
by-laws  specify  that  an  air-grate  must  be 
fixed  in  the  external  wall  of  every  water-closet ; 
sometimes  two  are  demanded,  one  near  the 
floor  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling,  the  assump- 
tion being  that  the  latter  will  act  as  an  outlet 
and  the  former  as  an  inlet.  Unfortunately, 
this  assumption  is  often  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
as  both  grates  frequently  act  as  inlets.  The 
value  of  these  air-grates  has  been  much  over- 
rated. As  a rule  they  serve  as  air  inlets,  and 
if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  rooms  have  no 
extract  shafts,  the  air,  mixed  perhaps  with  the 
foul  air  from  the  sanitary  fittings,  is  drawn  into 
the  adjacent  living-rooms  or  bedrooms,  whence 
it  escapes  by  means  of  the  fireplace  flues.  In 
other  words,  the  “ fresh-air  ” supply  of  the 
house  is  to  a large  extent  obtained  through  the 
bathroom  and  water-closet.  The  air-grates 
have  also  the  disadvantage  of  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  rooms  in  winter  and  of 
increasing  the  risk  of  frozen  pipes.  If  proper 
extract-shafts  were  provided  from  these  rooms 
there  would  be  little  danger  of  vitiated  air 
being  drawn  into  the  rest  of  the  building  ; the 
current  of  air  would  be  in  the  opposited'irec- 
tion,  i.c.,  from  the  main  building  to  the  sanitary 
room.  In  the  scullery,  bathroom,  See.,  the 
extract-shaft  may  take  the  form  of  an  open 
fireplace  or  of  a flue  formed  in  the  chimney 
breast  by  the  side  of  the  smoke-flue.  These 
flues  ought  to  be  formed  with  fireclay  tubes 
thoroughly  grouted  around,  so  that  the  foul  air 
cannot  escape  into  the  rooms  above.  In  the 
water-closet,  housemaid’s  closet,  See.,  it  may  be 
a flue  of  the  kind  just  described,  or  a special 
sheet-metal  shaft  leading  to  an  extracting  cowl 
fixed  on  the  roof. 
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A clever  contrivance  for  ventilating  water- 
closets  and  other  rooms  in  which  flushing 
cisterns  are  placed  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Kerrill  & Hunter.  It  consists  of  a fan 
actuated  by  the  water  as  it  flows  into  the  cis- 
tern. Consequently,  every  time  the  cistern  is 
used  the  fan  is  automatically  started  and  con- 
tinues to  run  until  the  cistern  is  full  again. 
The  fan  is  said  to  be  capable  of  extracting 
oqo  cubic  ft.  of  air  per  minute  with  a 60-lb. 
pressure  of  water.  This  contrivance  will  be 
of  service  in  many  cases  when  extract-flues 
cannot  well  be  provided  ; it  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  spasmodic  in  its  action,  but  this 
disadvantage  is  not  very  serious  if  the  sanitary 
fittings  and  plumbing  are  such  as  to  exclude 
all  drain  air  from  the  room. 

In  modern  hospitals  the  water-closets,  bath- 
rooms, and  sink-rooms  are  generally  planned 
with  short  passages  or  lobbies  between  them 
and  the  wards,  these  passages  having  windows 
and  openings  for  air  on  both  sides.  Among  the 
many  positions  in  which  these  rooms  can  be 
placed,  the  most  generally  satisfactory  is  at  the 
extreme  angles  of  the  wards,  as  shown  in 
figs.  I and  2.  These  should  be  planned  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  ward  windows,  and  so  that 
the  currents  of  air  through  the  lobbies  are  not 
in  the  direction  of  the  windows  either  in  the 
sides  or  ends  of  the  wards.  The  conveniences 
and  lobbies  ought  to  be  warmed  and  venti- 
lated. If  there  is  an  upper  story  of  wards,  the 
same  arrangement  of  conveniences  is  repeated, 
thus  simplifying  both  the  plumbing  and 
drainage.  , . . . 

In  small  fever  hospitals,  the  water-closets 
and  sink-rooms  are  often  placed  at  the  side 
of  a verandah,  as  shown  in  figs.  3 4- 

There  is  therefore  a free  current  of  air 
between  them  and  the  pavilions  to  which  they 
are  attached.  In  exposed  situations,  however, 
this  arrangement  is  somewhat  trying,  as  the 
verandah  cannot,  of  course,  be  warmed  ; in 
the  case  of  one  hospital,  built  in  this  manner 
from  the  writer’s  design,  the  openings  in  the 
front  and  ends  of  the  verandahs  were  a few 
years  afterwards  filled  with  wood  and  glass. 


Similar  or  slightly  modified  arrangements 
may  with  advantage  be  adopted  in  other 
public  buildings,  such  as  workhouses  (fig.  5), 
and  also  in  hotels,  houses,  &C.  A cloakroom 
with  lavatory  and  water-closet  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a house  may  have  over  it  a bathroom, 
lavatory  and  water-closet,  as  shown  in  fig.  6. 
In  small  houses,  where  much  money  cannot  be 
afforded,  probably  the  utmost  that  can  be  done 
is  to  arrange  that  the  approach  to  the  bath- 
room and  water-closet  shall  be  properly 
lighted  by  means  of  a sash  or  casement  window, 
and  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  a dark,  unventi- 
lated passage. 

The  illustrations  already  given  also  serve  as 
examples  of  the  grouping  of  sanitary  fittings. 
This  is  an  important  point  for  consideration,  as 
the  grouping  of  fittings  reduces  the  length  of 
water-pipes,  wastepipes,  soilpipes,  and  drains, 
and  therefore  reduces  the  cost  and  also  the 
dangers  arising  from  defective  materials  and 
workmanship.  An  isolated  fitting  often  requires 
a long  branch-drain,  and  the  nature  of  the 
fitting  may  be  such  that  its  discharge  is  not 
sufficient  to  cleanse  the  drain  ; hence,  unless 
some  method  of  periodical  flushing  is  devised, 
deposit  occurs,  and  the  drain  becomes  foul  and 
is  ultimately  choked.  With  a little  care  in 
planning,  the  sanitary  rooms  of  a house  can 
be  much  better  grouped  than  is  usually 
the  case.  The  bathroom  and  water-closet 
can  be  placed  over  the  ground -floor  lava- 
tory and  water-closet,  or  over  the  butler’s 
or  maid's  pantry,  or  over  the  scullery.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  place  such  rooms  over  living- 
rooms  or  larders,  particularly  if  the  floors  are 
constructed  with  ordinary  joists  and  boards. 
Fig.  7 shows  an  arrangement  for  a small 
terrace-house.  The  house  water-closet  on  the 
first  floor  is  placed  over  the  servant's  water- 
closet  on  the  ground-floor,  so  that  one  soil- 
pipe  serves  for  the  two  fittings,  and  the  waste- 
pipes  from  the  sink,  bath,  and  lavatory  dis- 
charge over  a single  gully.  Only  two  sewage 
drains,  therefore,  are  required,  and  these  lead  to 
the  intercepting-chamber,  from  which  the  main 
drain  leads  to  the  sewer  in  the  back  street. 


The  soilpipe  serves  as  the  ventilation  shaft 
for  the  drain.  The  sink-gully  is  kept  clear  of 
grease  by  the  flushes  from  the  bath  and 
lavatory. 

Water-closets  are  often  placed  in  most  un 
satisfactory  positions.  In  a great  many  houses- 
they  are  entered  from  the  half-space  landings 
of  the  stairs,  or  from  other  equally-exposed 
thoroughfares.  Such  arrangements  are  most 
objectionable.  Privacy  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
guiding  thoughts  in  the  planning  of  these 
rooms,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  arranging: 
the  lavatory  and  water-closet  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  and  by  approaching  the  two 
rooms  by  means  of  a short  passage  or  lobby, 
as  shown  in  fig.  6.  It  is  a mistake  to  place 
the  water-closet  in  the  same  room  as  the 
bath  and  lavatory,  though  this  is  too  often  done. 
It  is  also  a mistake  to  place  a water-closet  in 
such  a position  that  it  is  separated  from  an 
important  room  by  nothing  more  than  a lath- 
and-plaster  partition.  The  noise  made  by  the 
flushing  of  the  apparatus  will  be  heard  on  the 
other  side  of  such  a partition,  and  even  of  a qi  in. 
brick  wall,  and  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  build 
a 9-in.  wall  wherever  possible.  The  arrange- 
ment shown  in  fig.  6 will  effectually  prevent  all 
sounds  passing  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  is 
even  more  essential  that  the  housemaid’s  closet 
should  be  out  of  the  way,  and  this  can  best  be- 
effected  by  placing  it  near  the  servants’  stairs. 

In  this  country  lavatory  basins  are  not  now 
fixed  in  bedrooms  as  frequently  as  was  formerly 
done,  but  if  the  lavatories  themselves,  and  the 
plumbing  and  drains,  are  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, there  cannot  be  any  very  serious  objection 
to  the  practice.  A better  position  would,  of 
course,  be  the  dressing-room  or  small  room 
adjoining  the  bedroom. 

The  general  construction  of  rooms  contain- 
ing sanita-y  fittings  ought  to  be  of  the  best. 
The  floors — of  ground  floor  and  upper  rooms 
alike — ought  to  be  concrete,  the  ingredients  to 
be  properly  proportioned  so  that  the  material 
is  practically  impervious.  In  sculleries,  lava- 
tories, water-closets,  housemaid’s  closets,  &c., 
the  floors  may  be  finished  with  fine  concrete. 
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which  will  be  all  the  better  if  carefully  laid  and 
polished  after  the  manner  known  as  terrazzo. 
Tiles  and  mosaic  also  make  satisfactory  floor- 
surfaces.  Such  floors  are,  however,  cold,  and 
are  not  generally  approved  for  bathrooms — at 
any  rate,  in  houses — although  a simple  remedy 
can  be  found  in  cork  mats  or  strips  of  cork 
carpet  or  other  movable  floor  coverings.  Wood 
blocks  form  a suitable  surface  for  bathroom 
floors,  especially  if  of  hardwood  wax-polished. 
The  walls  of  all  rooms  containing  sanitary  fit- 
tingsoughttobefaced  with  impervious  materials, 
which  will  not  absorb  organic  matter  and  can  be 
easily  kept  clean.  Glazed  bricks  are  often  used 
for  the  purpose,  with  the  mortar-joints  painted 
with  enamel  paint.  Glazed  tiles  are  also  suit- 
able, or  the  walls  may  be  flnished  with  Parian 
or  other  cement,  and  afterwards  painted. 
Ordinary  lime  plaster  covered  with  wall-paper 
does  not  form  a satisfactory  wall-surface.  The 
angles  of  the  walls  ought  to  be  rounded  ; 
special  glazed  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  for  the 
purpose.  In  hospitals  the  angles  formed  by 
the  floors  and  walls  are  also  rounded  off.  This 
arrangement  facilitates  dusting  and  sweeping, 
and  reduces  the  possibility  of  accumulations  of 
dirt. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  High  Brooms,  Tunbridge  Wells. — 
A church  is  to  be  built  at  High  Brooms  from  plans 
I by  Mr.  Richard  Hill,  of  London. 

Church,  Oystermouth,  Glamorganshire.— a 
; church  is  to  be  built  at  Oystermouth  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Bruce  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff. 

Restoration  of  East  Clandon  Church, 
SURREY, — The  old  church  at  East  Clandon  was  re- 
opened recently  after  restoration.  The  transept  has 
1 been  restored  to  its  original  size,  the  tower  has  been 
strengthened  by  oak  beams,  new  oak  seating  has 
been  placed  in  the  church,  and  an  oak  pulpit  has 
I been  erected.  Other  portions  of  the  work  include 
an  oak  reredos,  a new  clock  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
Johnston,  of  Croydon,  and  an  organ  by  Messrs. 
Bishop  & Sons.  The  work  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Holden,  of  Cranleigh,  under  the  personal 
I supervision  of  the  Diocesan  Architect,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  R.A. 

Reopening  of  Kingston-on-Soar  Church, 

I Nottinghamshire. — The  parish  church  at  Kingston- 

1 on-Soar  was  reopened  on  the  22nd  ult.,  after  under- 
going partial  rebuilding.  Mr.  Richard  Creed,  of 
London,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Slater,  of  Derby,  were  the  contractors.  The  bells 
have  been  recast  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  & Co.,  of 
Loughborough. 

Beechgrove  United  Free  Church,  Aber- 
j deen. — The  United  Free  Church  at  Beechgrove, 

! Aberdeen,  was  dedicated  on  the  21st  ult.  Messrs. 
Brown  & Watt  were  the  architects. 

Chapel,  Maesteg,  Glamorganshire. — 

. Memorial  stones  have  just  been  laid  of  a Dew 
chapel  at  Maesteg.  Mr.  T.  J.  Thomas,  of  Bridgend, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Francis,  Gilfach  Goch,  the 
contractor. 

Congregational  Chapel,  Brislington,  Somer- 
setshire.— A Congregational  chapel  is  to  be  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Wick-lane,  Brislington.  Mr.  Frank 
Wills  is  the  architect. 

Church  Restoration  in  Lincolnshire. — The 
parish  Church  of  Kirkby  - cum  - Ashfordby,  near 
Market  Rasen,  has  been  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  after  complete  restoration  according  to  the 
plans  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Clarke,  architect,  of  Nottingham. 

Congregational  Church,  Olton,  Warwick- 
shire.— On  the  1st  inst.  the  new  Congregational 
church  which  has  been  built  upon  a site  in  the 
Kineton-road,  Olton,  was  opened.  The  designs  for 
the  building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Osborne, 
the  architect.  The  structure,  which  is  of  red  brick 
with  white  stone  facings,  includes  a tower  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  entrance.  The  church  will 
accommodate  350  people.  A chancel  is  provided, 
and  there  is  the  usual  vestry  accommodation.  A 
covered  way  leads  to  the  schoolroom  at  the  back  of 
the  church,  and  here  provision  is  made  for  300 
scholars.  An  underground  kitchen,  fitted  with 
cooking  apparatus,  is  for  tea-parties,  &c.  The 
premises  are  heated  by  hot  water.  The  church  has 
been  built  with  a view  to  extensions,  and  sufficient 
land  has  been  acquired  to  enable  the  schoolroom 
to  be  enlarged  if  necessary.  Mr.  Turton  is  the 
builder.  The  church  has  cost  3,500/. 

Congregational  Church,  Nottingham.— The 
new  Queen's  Walk  Congregational  Church,  Notting- 
ham, has  just  been  opened.  In  the  construction  of 
the  building  the  old  foundations  have  been  utilised 
so  that  the  main  walls  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  old  building.  The  organ  chamber,  however,  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  church  and  is  a new 
building.  The  front  part  of  the  building — the 
lobbies  and  space  for  the  future  staircase — has  been 
brought  forward  and  is  outside  the  area  of  the 
old  building.  The  church  has  been  designed  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  the  front  to  Queen’s-walk  and 
side  ef  lobby  being  built  of  Bulwell  stone  rock  with 
dressings  of  Hollington  stone.  The  sides  of 
the  church  are  faced  with  pressed  bricks,  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  American  sea-green 


slates.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  500 
people,  and  the  church  has  been  so  designed  that 
an  end  gallery  can  be  added  in  the  future  capable 
of  seating  170  more.  Internally  the  church  itself 
has  a length  of  79  ft.  and  a breadth  of  over  43  ft. 
The  roof,  which  is  an  open  timber  one  stained  and 
varnished,  is  47  ft.  up  to  the  apex  from  the  floor  of 
the  church.  A feature  of  the  interior  is  the  seating, 
which  is  of  Californian  pitch  pine.  The  rostrum  is 
constructed  of  pitch  pine  and  mahogany,  and  is 
approached  by  a flight  of  stairs  on  either  side. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  a church  parlour,  at 
the  rear  of  the  church.  25  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  there 
are  minister's  and  ladies'  vestries,  with  lavatories 
attached.  The  building  is  heated  by  means  of  hot 
water,  low  pressure,  and  the  ventilation  is  on 
Boyles  system,  fresh  air  being  supplied  by  means  of 
brackets  fixed  round  the  building.  The  whole  of 
the  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity,  this  work 
having  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Pearson  Bros. 
The  church  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Green  & Sons, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Nelson  Holloway. 
The  contract  amounts  to  3,000/. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Weybridge. — It  is  proposed 
to  erect  at  Weybridge  a church,  with  spire,  a manse 
for  the  minister,  and  a lecture  hall  or  Sunday  school, 
with  classrooms,  and  all  the  necessary  adjuncts.  The 
buildings  so  far  erected  consist  of  the  lecture  hall — 
which  for  the  present  is  to  be  used  as  a church — 
with  church  parlour,  stewards'  vestry,  two  class- 
rooms, infants’  schoolroom,  cloakroom,  kitchen, 
lavatories,  and  other  offices,  and  the  expenditure 
incurred  is  3,742/.  2s.  6d.  The  site  is  half  an  acre  of 
land  in  Heath-road,  and  the  present  church  is  of  red 
brick  and  Bath  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style,  capable 
of  seating  300  people.  The  architects  have  been 
Messrs.Gordon  & Gunton,  of  London,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  W.  Greenfield,  of  Weybridge. 

Building  in  Nottingham.— The  number  of  plans 
deposited  from  December,  1899,  to  December,  1900, 
was  806,  and  S82  new  houses  have  been  certified 
during  the  same  period.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant work  carried  out  has  been  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Central  Railway  station,  which  was 
opened  in  June.  The  demolition  of  the  old  gaol  in 
St.  John's-street  has  taken  place,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Corporation  electric  power  station  begun  on  the 
same  site.  In  connexion  with  the  new  electric 
tramway  system  the  power  station  at  Sherwood  has 
been  finished.  Very  little  alteration  has  been  made 
to  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Market- 
place. Part  of  the  old  Moot  Hall — an  ancient  wine 
and  spirit  establishment — situated  at  the  corner  of 
Wheeler-gate  and  Friar-lane,  has  been  pulled  down 
and  the  work  of  rebuilding  commenced.  A 
considerable  amount  of  property  has  been 
reconstructed  in  and  at  the  back  of  Wheeler- 
gate.  The  Jubilee  wing — a circular  structure 
— has  been  added  to  the  General  Hospital,  and 
extensive  alterations  have  been  made  in  Standard 
Hill.  On  the  west  side  of  St.  James's  Church  a 
number  of  old  dwelling-houses  have  been  pulled 
down  and  part  of  King  Charles-street  taken  up — 
that  portion  between  the  church  and  the  hospital — 
by  a new  laundry.  A rare  old  landmark,  the 
Tradesmen’s  Mart,  in  Lower  Parliament-street,  has 
disappeared,  and  on  the  site  have  been  erected  a 
cold  storage  depot  and  wholesale  fruit  stores.  In 
St.  Mary’s  Gate  Messrs.  H.  Mallett  & Co.  are 
rebuilding  part  of  their  warehouse,  and  in  Bridle- 
smith  Gate  Messrs.  Morris  & Place,  auctioneers,  are 
rebuilding  their  premises.  Alterations  are  in  pro- 
gress between  the  Midland  Railway  Station  and 
Wilford-road  Bridge.  In  addition  to  new  locomo- 
tive sheds  the  Midland  Railway  Company  are 
erecting  a new  electric  lighting  station  and  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a new  passenger  station  have 
demolished  a great  amount  of  household  property 
situated  between  the  present  station  and  Queen’s- 
road.  In  Meadow-lane,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  the  foundations  have  been  got  in 
for  the  new  works  of  the  Railway  and  General 
Engineering  Company,  Limited.  Quite  a number 
of  houses  have  been  built  on  the  old  waterworks 
field  near  Trent  Bridge,  and  in  Rupert-street  and 
Middle  Furlong-street,  off  Wilford-road,  additional 
dwellings  have  been  erected.  A building,  com- 
menced and  practically  finished  during  the  year,  is 
the  Queen’s-walk  Congregational  Church,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  opened.  Few  other  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  Meadows  district,  yet 
building  operations  continue  steadily.  At  Lenton 
building  operations  have  not  been  as  brisk  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  city.  A number  of  villas 
have,  however,  been  built  in  a commanding  situa- 
tion and  at  the  west  side  of  the  Park.  The  greatest 
activity  has  been  in  evidence  at  Sneinton,  several 
new  streets  having  been  made  and  houses  built  off 
Col  wick-road. — Nottingham  Express. 

Extension  of  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
Bristol. — The  plans  for  the  extension  of  the 
Museum  and  for  the  Art  Gallery,  which  Sir  William 
Heny  Wills.  Bart.,  is  giving  to  the  city,  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Wills,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Houston,  of  London.  The  front  of  the 
building  is  designed  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The 
museum  will  contain  a central  hall,  47  ft.  6 in.  by 
59  it.  6 in.,  and  40  ft.  high.  On  the  ground  floor 
will  also  be  two  rooms,  63  ft.  by  35  ft.  and  63  ft.  by 
33  ft.  3 in.  respectively  ; and  two  others,  each  43  ft. 
by  29  it.  6 in.  Galleries  may  conveniently  be  added 
if  required  hereafter.  A gallery  in  the  hall  leads  to 
rooms  which  may  be  used  for  offices,  refreshments, 


&c.  The  Art  Gallery  will  be  on  the  top  floor,  and 
will  include  two  rooms,  each  64  ft.  by  30  ft.,  two 
43  ft-  by  30  ft.,  and  another  47  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.  In 
the  basement  will  be  workshops  and  store-rooms  ; 
and  lifts  are  to  be  constructed  to  run  from  the 
basement  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

New  Schools,  Sudbury. — The  opening  cere- 
mony in  connexion  with  a new  infant  school  erected 
by  the  trustees  of  the  North-street  Church  Schools, 
Sudbury,  took  place  recently.  The  Diocesan  Sur- 
veyor, Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,of  Cambridge,  pre- 
pared the  plans  for  the  new  buildings,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  George  Grimwood  & Sons, 
Sudbury.  The  new  schools  are  calculated  to  accom- 
modate 270  scholars.  The  main  infant  schoolroom 
is  about  50  ft.  by  20  ft.  by  13  ft.,  while  there  is  a 
large  double  classroom  20  ft.  by  40  ft.,  divided  by  a 
sliding  partition.  In  addition,  there  are  two  large 
classrooms  and  a lobby.  The  whole  of  the  walls 
have  a dado,  4 ft.  high,  with  a chocolate-coloured 
border  of  salt  glazed  bricks. 

Town  Hall,  Taunton. — Revised  plans  of  the 
proposed  Town  Hall  for  Taunton  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  joint  committee  of  the  Market 
Trustees  and  Town  Council.  The  architects, 
Messrs.  Samson  & Cottam,  have  been  instructed  to 
prepare  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

ECCLESBOURNE  - ROAD  SCHOOLS,  THORNTON 
Heath.— These  schools  have  just  been  completed 
for  the  Croydon  School  Board.  The  present 
accommodation  is  for-  1,200  children— 400  boys, 
400  girls,  and  400  infants,  with  room  for  future 
extension.  The  infants'  school  is  a one-story  build- 
ing and  comprises  a central  hall  69  ft.  by  25  ft., 
seven  classrooms,  two  caprooms  and  entrances', 
with  a teachers’-room,  which  will  be  available  as  a 
committee-room.  The  boys’  and  girls’  school  is  a 
two-story  building,  the  boys  on  the  ground  floor 
and  girls  above.  Each  department  comprises  a 
central  hall  79  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a class  for  fifty  at 
each  end,  and  five  classrooms  for  sixty  each,  two 
caprooms,  a teachers ’-room,  store, and  two  entrances, 
and  theiiipper  flooor  is  approached  by  two  staircases, 
so  that  there  is  always  an  alternative  exit  in  case  of 
emergency.  There  is  a lock-up  store  with  sink  and 
hot  and  cold  water  for  the  use  of  the  caretaker  in 
each  school  ; also  a store  for  bicycles.  The 
upper  floor  is  constructed  of  steel  girders  and  con- 
crete, thus  being  fire  and  sound  resisting,  and 
permits  of  solid  wood  floors,  formed  with  r4  in. 
pitch-pine  blocks,  being  used  throughout  all  the 
schools.  The  external  walls  are  built  hollow,  16  in. 
thick,  faced  externally  with  red  Leicestershire 
bricks  and  Derbyshire  stone  dressings  ; the  roofs 
being  covered  with  red  Staffordshire  tiles.  Instead 
of  tne  usual  type  of  lavatory  basin  in  the  cap- 
rooms,  a marble  lavatory  trough  of  special  design 
is  provided,  which  is  cleaner  and  more  economical. 
Incandescent  gas  lighting  is  provided  by  a speciaJ 
form  of  burner  introduced  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Sugg  & 
Co.,  of  Westminster.  The  heating  is  by  low  pres- 
sure steam,  working  at  about  2 lbs.  pressure,  and1 
is  generated  from  two  boilers  in  a basement  under 
the  large  school.  Messrs.  Korting  Bros.,  of  London, 
are  responsible  for  this  work  and  guarantee,  under 
a contract,  that  the  temperature  can  be  raised 
40  deg.  Fahr.  above  the  outside  temperature.  There 
is  a coil  of  gilled  pipes  in  each  room  with  a 
valve  to  regulate  the  amount  of  heat,  and  at 
the  back  of  each  coil  a fresh-air  inlet  is  provided 
with  regulating  shutter.  On  the  opposite  wall  to 
tiie  coil  a foul  air  extraction  flue  is  provided  with  a. 
valved  grating  fixed  at  the  floor  level,  thus  ensuring 
an  equable  temperature  throughout  the  room.  The 
builders’  contract  amounts  to  15,534/.,  which  works 
out  at  barely  13/.  per  head,  and  is  within  the  amount 
specially  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  erection  of  those  premises  and  works  in. 
connexion  therewith.  Messrs.  Wm.  Smith  & Son- 
of  Croydon,  are  the  builders,  and  Mr.  T.  W 
Tester  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works.  Under  a sepa- 
rate contract,  amounting  to  732 /..  the  Bennet 
Furnishing  Company,  of  London,  have  supplied  all 
the  furniture,  which  is  executed  in  a Canadian  hard 
wood  called  orham.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Carter 
Pegg,  of  Thornton  Heath. 

Masonic  Temple,  Edinburgh. — No.  75,  Queen- 
street,  Edinburgh,  has  been  converted  into  a 
masonic  temple.  Mr.  P.  L.  Henderson  was  the 
architect. 

Town  Hall,  Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

The  new  Town  Hall  at  Enniskillen  has  just  beer., 
completed.  Messrs.  A.  Scott  & Son,  of  Drogheda 
were  the  architects. 

Conservative  Club,  Brixham,  Devonshire. 

The  new  Conservative  Club  building  at  Brixham  was 
opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  building  is  on  a site- 
adjoining  the  Market  Hall,  and  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Hazelwood,  of  Brixham,  from  plans  by  Mr. 

E.  Richards,  of  Torquay. 

School,  Edinburgh.— The  site  of  the  new  Board 

school,  the  plans  of  which  were  approved  at  a recent 
meeting  of  Edinburgh  School  Board,  faces  Ashley- 
terrace,  North  Merchiston,  and  contains  one  and  a 
quarter  acre  of  ground.  The  main  feature  of  the 
plan  is  a central  hall  both  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
first  floor,  with  classrooms  grouped  round  them  on 
each  floor,  the  ground  floor  being  devoted  to  the 
infant  department,  and  the  first  and  second 
floors  to  the  juvenile  department.  The- 
second  floor  contains,  besides  the  ordinary  class- 
rooms, a combined  workshop  and  cookery  class- 
room and  gymnasium.  The  classrooms  contain  an- 
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average  number  of  sixty  pupils,  and  there  being 
twenty-seven  classrooms  in  all,  accommodation  is 
provided  for  1,586  pupils.  The  school  has  been 
designed  in  a simple  treatment  of  English  Renais- 
sance, the  windows  lighting  the  juvenile  hall  on  the 
first  floor  being  marked  by  semi-circular  heads.  An 
ornamental  belfry  surmounts  the  central  floor.  The 
building  will  be  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes 
on  the  low-pressure  system.  Ventilation  is  obtained 
by  means  of  electrical  fans  extracting  the  vitiated 
air  from  all  the  rooms.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson  is  the 
architect. 

Pringle  Memorial  United  Free  Church, 
Fochabers,  N.B. — This  new  edifice  has  just  been 
opened.  It  has  been  erected  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  D.  & J.  R.  M'Millan,  architects,  Aberdeen. 
The  tower  and  spire  at  the  corner  is  about  105  ft.  in 
"height,  supported  by  heavy  buttresses  carried  up  at 
the  angles  from  the  base,  and  finished  off  at  the  four 
•corners  with  turrets.  In  the  main  gable  there  is  a 
large  traceried  window.  The  main  entrance  door- 
way is  situated  in  the  tower.  The  church  will 
accommodate  450  persons,  but  by  extending  an  end 
gallery  at  a future  date,  the  accommodation  may  be 
^considerably  increased.  At  the  rear  of  the  church 
is  a hall  to  accommodate  150  persons,  with  a ses- 
sion-house adjoining,  which  can  on  special  occasions 
be  thrown  into  the  hall  by  the  opening  of  folding 
•doors.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  an  apse  where  an  organ 
■may  be  erected.  The  roof  is  circular  in  form,  lined 
with  wood.  The  pews  and  inside  finishings  are  of 
pitch  pine.  There  is  also  the  usual  vestry  accom- 
modation and  a tea  kitchen.  The  cost  of  the  com- 
pleted structure  is  expected  to  be  about  3,000 l. 

Re-opening  of  Parish  Church,  Sf.aton, 
DEVONSHIRE. — The  parish  Church  of  St.  Gregory, 
Seaton,  was  re-opened  recently  after  renovation,  &c. 
The  work  has  included  the  substitution  of  an  open 
timbered  roof  for  the  old  lath  and  plaster  ceiling, 
and  the  erection  of  a new  pulpit  of  carved  oak, 
■ the  work  of  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons.  A new 
•font,  with  a bowl  of  Beer  stone,  is  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Hems.  The  work  was  carried  out  under 
The  supervision  of  Mr.  Strawbridge,  of  Taunton,  by 
Mr.  H.  Abbot,  of  Seaton. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

CHESTERTON  RURAL  DISTRICT  SEWERAGE.— 
•Colonel  Marsh,  R.E.,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local 
-Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  recently  at 
Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridge,  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Chesterton  Rural  District  Council  for 
sanction  to  a proposed  loan  for  works  of  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal.  The  engineers'  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  works  was  14,650/.  The  District  Council 
were  represented  by  Mr.  Bartley  Dennis,  barrister, 
London.  Mr.  H.  Bertram  Nichols,  consulting 
engineer,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Beesley,  Son,  & 
Nichols,  of  Westminster,  gave  evidence  for  the 
•District  Council,  also  Mr.  Frank  Waters,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Waters  & Worrall,  of  Cambridge, 
engineers  for  the  scheme.  The  scheme  was  opposed 
by  the  Town  Council  of  Cambridge,  also  the  Cam- 
bridge Waterworks  Company.  Mr.  Strachan, 
engineer,  of  Westminster,  gave  evidence  on  behalf 
•of  the  Water  Company. 

Sewer  Ventilation,  Birkenhead  — A monthly 
meeting  of  Birkenhead  Town  Council  was  held  on 
the  2nd  inst.  in  the  Birkenhead  Town  Hall  when 
Alderman  Singleton,  in  moving  the  minutes  of  a 
special  joint  meeting  of  the  Health  and  the  Road 
and  Improvement  Committees,  in  reference  to  the 
ventilation  of  sewers,  said  the  committee  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  ventilation  should  be  pro- 
vided by  upcast  ventilation  instead  of  surface 
.gratings  immediately  in  case  of  streets  30  ft.  in 
width  or  under,  and  as  occasion  arose  with 
wider  thoroughfares.  The  committee  were  unani- 
• mausly  of  opinion  that  surface  gratings  should  be 
closed  at  once  in  such  narrow  streets,  as  it  was 
•there,  if  anywhere,  that  danger  arose  from  sewer- 
gas,  whereas  in  wide  areas  there  was  little,  if  any, 
danger.  It  was  not  meant,  of  course,  that  the  gas 
should  be  extracted  from  the  sewers,  but  merely  to 
provide  a vent  which  would  permit  the  escape  of 
gas  whenever  pressure  occurred,  and  thus  prevent  it 
finding  its  way  into  the  houses.  The  proceedings 
were  adopted. 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Chad's,  Headingley.— A stained- 
olass  window  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Chad’s 
Church.  Far  Headingley,  Leeds,  by  Mr.  John  Kirk, 
of  Headingley,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  window, 
consisting  of  two  lights,  illustrates  the  coming  to  the 
tomb  of  the  three  Maries  on  the  morning  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  is  a copy  of  the  altar-piece  in 
Molde  Church,  Norway.  The  work  is  from  the 
studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

Memorial  Window,  Trinity  Church,  Not- 
tingham.—A stained  glass  memorial  window,  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of 
London,  has  been  placed  in  the  south-east  wall  of 
the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church,  Nottingham. 

Memorial  Windows,  Ashill  Church, 
Norfolk. — Two  memorial  windows  have  been 
placed  in  St.  George’s  Church,  Ashill.  The  east 
window  is  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  B.  Edwards,  at 
one  time  a rector  of  the  parish.  The  other  window 
■s  in  memory  of  the  late  rector  the  Rev.  C.  W.  N. 


Custance,  and  is  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  new  stonework  in  the  windows  was  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  Reeve  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Cornish 
& Gaymer,  of  North  Walsham.  The  glass  was  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Westlake,  of  London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  firm  hitherto  known  as  that  of  Messrs.  E.  & 
H.  Lumley,  land  agents  and  auctioneers,  of  22,  St. 
James's-street,  has  been  registered  as  a limited  com- 
pany under  the  style  of  “ Lumleys,  Limited.”  The 
constitution  of  the  firm  remains  unchanged  ; Mr. 
Henry  Lumley  will  be  Governing  Director  and  will 
give  the  same  attention  to  the  business  as  formerly. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein,  of  Union 

Iron  Works,  Borough,  have  purchased  the  goodwill, 
patterns,  plant,  &c , of  the  Alliance  Ventilating 

Company,  late  of  17,  Bethnal  Green-road. The 

firm  of  Ewart  & Son  (346  to  350,  Euston-road, 
N.W.),  sheet  metal  workers  and  copper  roofing  con- 
tractors, have  converted  their  business  into  a limited 
liability  company,  and  in  future  will  be  known  as 
“ Ewart  & Son,  Limited." 

District  Surveyor,  Bermondsey. — Mr.  T. 
Barnes  Williams  has  resigned  his  appointment  as 
District  Surveyor  for  the  district  of  Bermondsey, 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  John  ; St.  Olave,  and 
St.  Thomas,  Southwark. 

St.  Pauls,  Covent  Garden.— The  Communion 
plate  and  the  registers  of  this  church  were  saved 
from  the  fire  of  1785,  but  the  latter  have  never 
hitherto  been  indexed.  We  are  informed  that  this 
has  now  been  done  as  far  as  the  marriages  are 
concerned,  and  those  of  the  baptisms  and  burials 
will  be  completed  shortly.  The  work  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  H.  Farrar,  assisted  by  Messrs.  T.  C. 
Black  and  Harold  and  Percy  Werwick,  who  have 
presented  cases  as  covers  for  the  slips.  The 
registries  of  burial  include  some  celebrated  names, 
among  those  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  Thomas  Arne, 
and  Macklin. 

Street  Refuse  in  the  City.— The  Corpora- 
tion have  for  some  time  past  been  considering  the 
question  of  dealing  with  dust  and  refuse  from  the 
City,  and,  among  other  things,  the  practicability  of 
generating  electricity  from  steam  raised  by  burning 
the  refuse.  Mr.  D.  Ross,  the  City  Engineer,  re- 
porting to  them  on  the  subject,  states  that  last 
year  74,621  loads  of  refuse  were  removed  from  the 
City  to  Lett's  Wharf,  Lambeth,  near  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  the  lease  of  which  expires  in  1909.  About 
60  per  cent,  of  the  house  and  trade  refuse 
is  cremated,  but  the  street  sweepings,  slop,  and 
market  refuse  are  shot  into  barges  and  re- 
moved daily.  The  Corporation,  having  permitted 
two  electric  lighting  companies  to  obtain  powers 
to  supply  electricity  for  lighting  and  other  purposes, 
could  only  generate  electricity  for  their  own  purposes 
or  for  street  lighting.  They  were  in  a totally 
different  position  to  other  local  authorities  who  are 
supplying  electricity  in  their  various  districts  and 
who  are  cremating  their  refuse  and  utilising  the 
power  generated  therefrom  in  connexion  with  their 
electricity  works.  It  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  house  and  trade  refuse  could  be  profit- 
ably dealt  with  by  cremation,  as  it  consisted  princi- 
pally of  paper,  straw,  and  packing  materials  of  very 
little  calorific  value,  exceedingly  bulky  and  difficult  to 
manipulate.  Although  from  a sanitary  point  of  view 
cremation  was  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  refuse,  mature  consideration  leads  Mr. 
Ross  to  believe  that,  having  regard  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  a suitable  site  in  the  City  and  the 
expense  thereby  entailed,  and  to  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  in  working  any  apparatus  that  might  be 
erected  without  being  stopped  by  legal  proceedings, 
the  objections  to  this  course  were  almost  insuper- 
able, and  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  barge 
the  refuse  direct  into  the  country  from  the  City 
than  deal  with  it  there.  Mr.  A.  A.  Voysey,  the 
Electrical  Engineer  of  the  City,  has  also  made  a 
report  to  the  Corporation  on  the  subject.  The 
Streets  Committee,  on  these  reports,  have  advised 
the  Corporation  to  barge  the  dust  and  refuse  into 
the  country  and  to  obtain  some  suitable  site  for  the 
purpose.  The  question  will  be  decided  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Corporation  after  the  vacation. 

Paving  Materials  in  Aberdeen. — The  quan- 
tity of  granite  setts  used  for  paving  purposes  in  the 
city  during  the  past  twelve  months  is  the  smallest 
for  several  years,  and  shows  a great  falling-off  com- 
pared with  1899,  when  the  quantity  of  paving  blocks 
laid  in  Aberdeen  amounted  to  11,079  tons.  Of  this 
quantity  8,170  tons  were  required  for  the  paving  of 
Great  Northern-road,  and  that  accounts  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally large  quantity  used  in  1S99.  Last  year 
the  total  quantity  reached  only  1,181  tons,  which  is 
certainly  a very  small  tonnage  for  a city  like  Aber- 
deen. There  is  also  a considerable  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  rubble  used  for  street  purposes,  which 
amounted  only  to  4,600  tons,  and  shows  a falling-off 
to  the  extent  of  3,041  tons,  or  nearly  or.e-half,  but 
the  quantity  was  greater  than  that  of  1897.  Of  road 
metal  20,754  tons  were  used,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  1899.  In  granite  kerbing  there 
has  been  a decrease  of  more  than  one-half,  the 
quantity  being  3,422  lineal  yards  as  against 
7,467  lineal  yards,  a decrease  of  4,045  lineal  yards  ; 
but  in  granite  pavement  an  increase  of  247  square 
yards  falls  to  be  recorded,  the  quantity  being 


890  square  yards,  compared  with  643  square  yards 
in  1899.  Concrete  pavement  shows  a decrease  of 
935  square  yards,  the  figures  being  6,081  square 
yards  and  6,934  square  yards  respectively.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  in  connexion  with  the 
paving  of  the  city  is  the  large  increase  in  the  use 
of  adamant  pavement.  In  1899  the  quantity  laid 
amounted  to  1,682  square  yards,  while  this  year  it 
has  risen  to  11,425  square  yards.  In  the  course  of 
last  year  16,737  square  yards  of  tar  macadam  were 
laid,  while  in  1899  the  amount  was  9,926  square 
yards,  showing  an  increase  of  6,81 1 square  yards. 
While  this  large  quantity  of  tar  macadam  has  been 
laid  down,  a very  large  quantity  has  been  scraped 
up.  In  some  of  the  thoroughfares  where  tar 
macadam  has  been  used,  tons  upon  tons  of  stuff  have 
been  swept,  scraped,  and  washed  away  in  the  shape 
of  black  mud  and  gravel. — Aberdeen  Journal. 

The  Engineering  Trades  in  1900. — According 
to  Messrs.  Matheson  & Grant’s  half-yearly  report 
the  year  1900  has  not  been  quite  so  profitable  to 
manufacturers  as  1899,  when  the  maximum  prices 
were  obtainable  without  that  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fuel,  material,  and  labour,  which  has  since  taken 
place.  It  is  to  the  economies  obtained  by  the  full 
employment  of  their  works,  as  much  as  to  high 
prices,  that  manufacturing  engineers  have  owed 
their  profit,  and  it  will  be  to  a lessened  demand  that 
a reaction  will  be  due.  In  some  branches  this  time 
has  already  arrived,  for  though  contracts  in  hand 
keep  most  cf  the  works  busy,  new  orders  are  not  so 
abundant  as  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  longer  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  prompt  delivery  of  material. 
Iron  and  Steel. — Pig  iron  which  a year  ago  was 
selling  at  65s.  per  ton,  alike  in  Scotland  and 
Middlesborough,  had  risen  to  70s.  and  75s.  respec- 
tively in  April,  the  north  country  iron  being  thus 
dearer  than  Scotch  instead  of  being  cheaper  as 
in  normal  times.  Cargoes  from  America 
arrived  in  this  country  during  the  spring  and 
summer  at  lower  prices  than  those  ruling  here  ; 
a continuance  of  such  imports  was  threatened ; 
and  as,  meanwhile,  the  price  of  coke  had 
risen  to  an  unprecedented  level,  the  owners  of  blast 
furnaces  in  this  country  found  difficulty  in  selling 
their  product  on  remunerative  terms.  The  famine 
in  coke  was  ended  ; the  price  fell  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  as  the  demand  for  pig  iron  slackened, 
and  at  present  the  prospects  of  the  iron  makers  are 
rather  gloomy,  Finished  iron  has  followed  much 
the  same  course.  Ordinary  bars  which  were  sale- 
able at  10/.  to  ill.  per  ton  in  April,  now,  by  a 
succession  of  reductions,  stand  at  only  at  81. 

“ Marked  bars,”  bearing  well-known  brands,  have 
been  lest  affected,  and  “ Best  Yorkshire  ” iron 
remains  at  the  same  high  price  to  which  it  was  raised 
a year  ago.  The  heavy  steel  trade  has  had  to  meet 
Continental  and  American  competition.  Owing  to 
the  great  demand  during  the  summer  and  to  the 
concert  among  manufacturers  the  prices  of  English 
rails  reached  7/.  10s.  per  ton  for  heavy  sections,  and 
in  consequence  several  large  purchases  for  the 
Colonies  and  India,  which  in  ordinary  course  would 
have  been  supplied  here,  were  bought  from  America. 
The  present  price  of  heavy  rails  is  about  61.  per  ton, 
and  there  has  been  a corresponding  fall  in  the 
values  of  the  structural  steel  used  by  ship  and 
bridge  builders. 

Building  Inspectorship.— Mr.  Alfred  T.  Mills, 
Associate  Sanitary  Institute,  Sanitary  Inspector  to 
the  Borough  of  Bethnal  Green,  has  been  appointed 
Building  Inspector  to  the  Hornsey  District  Council. 

The  Timber  Market  in  1900. — In  Messrs.  Foy, 
Morgan,  & Co.’s  annual  wood  report  for  1900,  it  is 
stated  that  the  volume  of  the  import  last  year  was 
very  great,  being  largely  in  excess  of  both  1898  and 
1899,  and  practically  the  same  as  in  1897,  while  in 
value,  owing  to  the  exceptional  rise  in  prices  during 
the  last  two  years,  the  past  year  surpasses  even  the 
year  1897  by  several  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
But  while  this  is  true  of  the  totals,  the  facts  that 
have  most  importance  for  the  soft  wood  trade  are 
only  to  be  discovered  from  an  examination  of  the 
details,  and  it  would  then  appear — after  setting  aside 
the  statistics  of  hewn  wood  (which  include,  beside 
timber  and  balks,  such  items  as  pit-props,  round 
wood  for  pulp,  &c.),  and  thus  confining  attention  to 
the  main  importation  of  deals,  battens,  boards,  and 
floorings — that  there  has  been  no  difference  of  any 
practical  importance  between  the  quantities  im- 
ported during  the  last  three  years  either  from  Russia 
or  Sweden  and  Norway  or  Canada.  The  quantity 
imported  during  1S97  from  the  same  countries 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  Russia  and 
Scandinavia  4 per  cent,  to  5 per  cent.,  and  in  the 
case  of  Canada  15  per  cent,  larger  than  in  any  of 
the  last  three  years.  The  only  exporting  country, 
and  that  by  far  the  least  important  among 
our  sources  "of  supply,  which  has  increased  its 
shipments  here  is  the  United  States,  and  inasmuch 
as  its  chlefest  product,  sawn  pitch  pine  timber, 
is  used  as  a substitute  for  the  hewn  fir  for- 
merly shipped  from  Germany  the  incease  in  such 
supplie;  would  appear  to  be  nominal  only,  and 
larg ; explainable  as  a simple  transfer  in  our 
Cust  ).ns'  return  from  one  category  to  the  other. 
That  portion  of  the  import,  then,  which  concerns 
the  building,  joinery,  packing  case,  and  allied 
trades  has  by  no  means  tended  to  increase,  but,  on 
;.ie  other  hand,  has  shown  a marked  diminution 
ince  1897.  In  the  face,  however,  of  the  great 
visible  increase  in  stocks  now  held  in  such  places  as 
London,  Hull,  Hartlepool,  Newcastle,  Sunderland, 
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: Cardiff,  Swansea,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  the  statistics 
seem  opposed  to  obvious  facts,  but  the  explanation 
doubtless  lies  in  the  conditions  regulating  the 
I supply  of  tonnage.  The  establishment  of  liners,  the 
] gradual  disappearance  of  sailing  vessels  and  small 
steamers,  besides  the  preference  given,  particularly 
when  freights  are  high,  to  large  ports,  especially 
; when  also  coal  ports,  where  good  despatch  and  low 
1 expenses  can,  as  a rule,  be  relied  upon — all  serve  to 
I concentrate  importation  into  the  larger  centres, 

! which  thus  are  made  to  serve  a more  extended  area 
i to  the  detriment  of  the  smaller  ports,  handicapped 
I as  these  are  by  want  of  tonnage  facilities.  The 
: consumption  during  the  past  year  has  not  continued 
I on  its  previous  satisfactory  level.  A twelvemonth 
l ago  some  tendency  of  slackening  was  observed,  and 
this  has  increased  during  the  year,  under  the  screen 
of  high  prices,  so  as  to  snow  a total  decline  of  about 
I 10  per  cent.  Whether  continued  or  not,  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  market  is  even  now  brought 
down  to  within  5 per  cent,  of  what  it  was  in  1897, 

J so  that,  comparing  prices  ruling  then  with  those 
current  to-day,  it  becomes  a critical  problem 
whether  the  present  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  are  such  as  to  support  the  scale  of  prices 
ctow  in  vogue. 

New  Surveying  Instruments. — Amongst  the 
1!  more  recent  surveying  instruments  introduced  by 
!|  Messrs.  W.  F.  Stanley  & Co.,  Limited,  of  Great 
j Turnstile,  W.C.,  some  improved  levels  and  theodo- 
lites are  worthy  of  notice.  The  “New  Model” 
j level  is  an  excellent  instrument  with  a very  rigid 
I stand  and  a tribrach  stage  permitting  the  level  to 
be  used  on  a wall  without  the  legs.  An  improved 
“Quick  Setting-up”  level  has  a head  which  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  the  well-known  Hoffman 
levelling  joint  and  the  tribrach  system.  This  method 

• of  construction  allows  a considerable  range  of  ad- 
I justment,  so  that  the  instrument  can  be  used  on 
! very  uneven  ground.  It  can  be  rapidly  set  up,  and 

may  be  employed  without  the  legs  if  necessary. 
Each  of  these  levels  is  supplied  either  with  or  with- 
out a prismatic  compass,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  surveyors,  is  an  unnecessary  addition, 
for  the  reasons  that  levelling  and  traversing  cannot 
profitably  be  conducted  simultaneously  and  that 
the  level  does  not  afford  a particularly  suitable 
mount  for  such  an  adjunct.  Stanley’s  gradiometer 
is  a most  serviceable  combination  of  level  and  clino- 
meter, for  employment  when  the  ordinary  type  of 
level  would  be  at  serious  disadvantage,  as,  for 
| instance,  on  sloping  ground.  The  new  model 
railway  theodolite,  as  its  name  implies,  is  designed 

• specially  for  railway  engineers  ; it  is  a compact  and 
steady  instrument,  levelled  on  the  tribrach  system, 
and  is  fitted  with  a patent  locking-plate,  making  the 
instrument  available  for  use  on  masonry  or  iron- 
work, as  well  as  upon  the  stand.  Stanley's  new 
transit  theodolite  is  particularly  noticeable  for 
salidity  of  construction,  and  it  includes  other  im- 
provements as  to  details,  which  should  be  condu- 
cive to  additional  accuracy  of  the  work  performed. 

Carpenters'  Company.— We  may  draw  the 
attention  of  workers  in  wood  to  the  important  ex- 
hibition of  the  Carpenters’  Company  to  be  held  in 
June  this  year,  of  which  an  advertisement  will  be 
found  in  the  present  issue.  We  gave  a general 
sketch  of  the  scheme  of  the  exhibition  in  a “ Note  ” 
in  our  issue  of  July  7 last  year,  when  the  circular 
regarding  the  exhibition  was  first  sent  to  us. 

A Notable  Chimney-shaet.— Although  sur- 
passed in  height  by  several  chimneys  in  this 
country,  the  new  shaft  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  power  station,  New  York,  is  of  greater 
diameter  and  power  than  any  similar  structure  in 
the  world.  Its  height  is  353  ft.,  and  the  internal 
diameter  22  ft.  from  bottom  to  top.  The  chimney  is 
designed  to  serve  a battery  of  eighty-seven  steam 
boilers,  each  of  800  h.-p.  maximum,  equal  to  a total 
of  nearly  70,000  h.-p.  Preliminary  borings  on  the 
site  indicated  that  the  first  15  ft.  in  depth  consisted 
of  heterogeneous  material,  and  that  below  this  there 
were  beds  of  sand  gradually  becoming  coarser  and 
more  like  hardpan  until  the  depth  of  75  ft.  was 
reached.  Below  this  level  blue  clay  extends 
to  an  unascertained  depth.  After  the  necessary 
excavations  had  been  made,  piles  45  ft.  long 
were  driven  into  the  coarse  sand,  to  afford 
a sufficient  bearing  for  the  concrete  founda- 
tion, the  piles  being  spaced  about  30  in.  apart, 
centre  to  centre.  The  concrete  bed  is  20  ft.  thick, 
and  covers  an  area  of  88  ft.  square.  Ordinary  brick 
was  used  for  the  greater  part  of  the  chimney,  which 
has  two  shells.  The  inner  one  is  only  strong  enough 
to  support  its  own  weight,  including  that  of  the 
fire-brick  lining  ; the  other  is  designed  to  carry  its 
own  weight  and  the  horizontal  wind  load,  taken  in 
this  instance  at  50  lbs.  per  ft , or  5 lbs.  less  than  the 
load  usually  assumed  by  British  engineers.  For 
the  purpose  of  increasing  stability  and  stiffness, 
counterforts,  or  ribs,  were  built  'into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  outer  shell.  These  extend  to  within 
about  2 in.  from  the  inner  shell,  and  thus  form 
guides  for  its  movement  during  expansion  or  con- 
traction. Flues  from  the  boilers  enter  from 
opposite  sides  on  each  of  the  three  floors  on  which 
the  boilers  are  carried,  and  there  is  a baffle-wall  in 
the  middle  of  the  shaft  reaching  a little  way  above 
the  uppermost  inlet  flue,  so  that  the  products  of 
combustion  may  be  directed  upwards,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  interfering  with  the  discharge  from  the 
flues  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney.  An 
internal  lining  of  fire-brick  extends  to  about  50  ft. 


above  the  highest  Hue  opening.  The  structure  is 
finished  with  a cast-iron  cap,  made  in  sections  and 
bolted  together  when  in  position. 

Open  Spaces — The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  have 
instructed  their  solicitor  to  draw  up  a report  upon 
the  private  Bills  (about  thirty  in  number)  which  are 
prepared  for  next  Session  of  Parliament  and  which 
would  encroach  upon  open  spaces,  village 
greens,  and  commons  to  the  extent  of  taking 
an  aggregate  of  1,200  acres  of  common  land  for 
new  waterworks  and  360  acres  for  tramways 
and  railways. — The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association  have  under  consideration  the  making 
of  schemes  for  the  acquisition  and  the  laying-out  of 
Hoxton-square,  Leyton-square,  S.E  , and  certain 
vacant  lands  at  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green,  Hamp- 
stead, and  elsewhere  in  London.  During  the  eleven 
months  January-November,  1900,  the  Association's 
income  was  less  by  about  700 /.  than  during  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1899. — The  London  County 
Council  have  agreed,  in  consideration  of  a sum  of 
5,600/.,  as  estimated  by  their  Finance  Committee, 
to  transfer  to  their  Parks  Committee  the  charge  of 
the  portion  of  the  Falcon-court,  Southwark,  area, 
recently  cleared  in  pursuance  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
open  space,  and  to  lay  out  and  maintain  the  ground 
The  Council  have  further  resolved  to  expend  7,000/. 
in  buying  the  garden  ground  of  Albert-square, 
Commercial-road,  E. ; and  to  contribute  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Lewisham  Dis- 
trict Board  of  about  8 acres,  known  as  the  Home 
Park  estate  at  Lower  Sydenham,  subject  to  a 
maximum  contribution  by  the  Council  of  2,800/. 
and  to  an  agreement  by  the  District  Board  to 
maintain  the  ground  for  the  public  benefit  and 
recreative  enjoyment  in  perpetuity.  The  Council 
anticipate  that  the  laying  - out  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's Park  at  Lambeth  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  months ; there  will  be  a new 
entrance  from  Carlisle-place.  The  total  cost  of  the 
works  is  computed  at  nearly  5,000 / — The  Enfield 
District  Council  propose  to  purchase  for  7,000/.  a 
portion,  being  rather  more  than  13  acres,  of  the 
Chase  Side  House  estate,  towards  which  Mr.  Bevan 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Ford  contribute  500 /.  apiece.  At 
Leeds,  the  City  Property  Committee  have  agreed  to 
recommend  the  acquisition  for  35,000/.  of  the 
Harehills  Park  estate,  about  32  acres,  and  for 
14.000/.  of  another  site  in  Harehills-lane. 

The  Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies.— The 
January  Circular  of  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  states  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  break-up 
of  the  drought  last  year  has  much  improved  the 
prospects  of  all  kinds  of  labour  ; but  there  were 
throughout  the  year  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
in  Sydney,  many  of  whom  were  provided  with  work 
by  the  Government  Labour  Bureau  at  quarrying, 
railway  construction,  &c.,  the  ordinary  wage  being 
7s.  a day.  The  demand  for  mechanics  is  not  large, 
but  competent  men  can  generally  get  work  without 
much  delay  ; they  should  have  some  money  with 
them  on  landing.  The  building  trade  in  Sydney  has 
been  unusually  busy.  At  Newcastle  also  there  has 
been  a demand  for  good  turners,  blacksmiths,  fitters, 
ironmoulders,  carpenters,  &c.  In  Victoria  there  is 
no  demand  for  mechanics  or  labourers,  unless  they 
are  specially  skilled,  and  bring  a little  money  with 
them.  In  South  Australia  there  is  practically  no 
demand  for  more  mechanics  in  the  towns,  but 
a skilled  hand  can  generally  find  employ- 
ment after  looking  about  for  a little.  With 
regard  to  Western  Australia,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  population  of  the  colony,  though 
it  has  rapidly  increased,  is  still  small,  and  that 
therefore  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labour  is 
necessarily  limited.  Official  returns  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30  last  show  that  the  supply  of 
mechanics  is  sufiicient  everywhere  except  at 
Katanning  and  Yilgarn,  and  for  good  men  in  the 
building  trades  at  Perth.  In  Tasmania  mechanics 
at  Zeehan,  Queenstown,  and  Gormanston,  on  the 
west  coast,  and  in  the  surrounding  districts,  are 
well  employed  ; good  fitters  can  generally  get  work, 
but  otherwise  the  labour  market  there  is  on  the 
whole  well  supplied  with  men.  The  last  reports 
from  New  Zealand  show  that  there  was  plenty  of 
work  there  except  in  the  meat-freezing  works. 
Good  boiler-makers  have  been  in  demand  at  Christ- 
church. There  has  been  a great  demand  at  Dunedin 
for  a limited  number  of  good  stone-masons,  and 
several  openings  for  a few  first-class  fitters  and 
turners.  At  Invercargill,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  stone-masons  have  been  especially  busy,  and 
men  have  been  hard  to  get,  even  at  an  advanced 
rate  of  wages.  Persons  are  warned  against  going 
to  South  Africa  at  present  in  search  of  professional 
or  manual  work,  unless  they  have  ample  private 
means  to  meet  the  very  high  cost  of  living.  They 
will  not  as  a rule  be  allowed  to  proceed  up  country. 
There  are  already  large  numbers  of  persons  in  South 
Africa  at  the  present  time  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Glasgow  Engineering  Congress,  1901.— This 
congress  is  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  in  the  first  week 
of  September,  1901,  and  will  meet  in  the  University 
Buildings.  Papers  will  be  read  on  two  or  three 
days  and  excursions  to  works  of  engineering  interest 
and  social  gatherings  will  be  arranged.  Lord  Kelvin 
has  consented  to  act  as  Honorary  President,  and  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers have  consented  to  the  nomination  of  the 


President  of  that  Institution  as  President  of  the 
Congress.  Among  the  subjects  proposed  to  be 
treated  are — Sewage  and  Sewage  Disposal  ; Streets 
(including  questions  of  paving  and  cleansing,  the 
removal  of  snowfall  from  streets,  traffic  regulation, 
&c  ) ; Light  Railways  and  Tramways  ; Street  Light- 
ing ; Removal  of  House  Refuse  ; Utilisation  of  Dust 
Destruction  for  Power  Generating ; Smoke  Abate- 
ment ; Housing  of  the  Working  Classes ; and 
Superannuation. 

The  Shannon  Monument,  Walton.— We  learn 
that  Mr.  F.  J.  Williamson,  of  Esher,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  carry  out  a restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment, designed  and  sculptured  by  Roubiliac,  erected 
in  Walton  Church,  Surrey,  in  memory  of  Richard 
Boyle,  second  and  last  Viscount  Shannon,  who  died 
in  December  20,  1740. 


LEGAL. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT. 
question  as  to  who  was  the  employer. 

At  Brompton  County  Court  recently,  before 
Judge  Stonor,  Mr.  John  Gilbeart,  builder,  11  and 
12,  Chester-street,  Belgrave-square,  S.W.,  was  sued, 
under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  by  John 
Spanner,  jun.,  Battersea,  the  claim  being  in  respect 
of  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  owing 
— it  was  said — to  negligence  for  which  the  defendant 
was  responsible.  John  Spanner,  sen.,  father  of  the 
plaintiff,  brought  a similar  action  against  the  same 
defendant. 

Mr.  G.  Aplin  Nichols,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the 
two  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  counsel,  defended 

The  case  of  the  son  was  taken  first. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  on  May  4 last  he  was 
helping  his  father  to  fix  lincrusta  to  a ceiling  at 
50,  Eaton-place.  In  order  to  reach  the  ceiling  the 
defendant  provided  them  with  trestles  upon  which 
scaffold  boards  were  placed.  While  standing  on 
one  of  these  boards  and  pressing  the  lincrusta  up  to 
the  ceiling,  a tread  of  one  of  the  trestles  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  both  he  and  his  father  fell  a distance 
of  some  5 ft.  to  the  ground.  He  was  taken  to  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  and  was  unable  to  do  any  work 
for  five  weeks.  He  found  that  one  of  the  tenons  of 
the  tread  that  gave  way  had  been  sawn  too  deeply, 
and  he  thought  that  this  defect  might  have  been 
discovered  by  putting  a weight  upon  it,  or  placing 
the  blade  of  a knife  in  the  joint. 

Cross-examined  : Neither  he  nor  his  father 
examined  the  trestles  before  they  went  on  them. 

John  Spanner,  sen.,  the  father,  said  that  he  did 
not  put  in  a price  for  the  work  in  question,  but 
reckoned  up  the  number  of  hours,  and  charged 
what  he  considered  reasonable. 

Arthur  Dyer,  another  employee,  maintained  that 
the  trestles  were  defective  in  the  making,  owing  to 
the  saw  running  too  deeply  when  the  tenon  was  cut. 
Trestle-makers  generally  tested  their  goods  before 
sending  them  out  for  use. 

Mr.  Jones  submitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  in 
the  employ  of  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and  so  could  not  recover  under  the  Act. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Gilbeart 
exercised  any  control  whatever  over  the  two  men. 
They  came  to  work  when  they  liked,  and  charged 
practically  what  they  liked. 

The  Judge  : But  was  there  a contract  ? 

Mr.  Jones  : There  was  a contract,  of  course,  to  do 
the  job.  The  learned  counsel  went  on  to  refer  to 
the  case  Hunt  v.  Moullen. 

Mr.  Nichols  submitted  that  the  elder  plaintiff  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  because  he  had 
entered  into  a contract  to  work  for  him. 

Mr.  Jones  replied  that  it  was  the  son’s  case  that 
they  were  then  dealing  with,  and  that  the  young 
fellow  could  not  be  held  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the 
defendant,  for  he  admitted  being  engaged  in  assist- 
ing his  father. 

The  Judge  : With  regard  to  the  son,  I shall  non- 
suit. 

Mr.  Jones  offered  to  forego  all  costs  if  the  case 
brought  bv  the  senior  plaintiff  were  struck  out. 

Mr.  Nichols  consulted  with  his  client,  and  after- 
wards agreed  to  the  case  being  struck  out  as  sug- 
gested by  the  defendant's  counsel. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  nth. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meetine). — 
Address  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Airy,  B.A.,  on  “Geodesy.” 
8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  (Technical  De- 
monstrations).—VlX.  John  McGloughlin  on  “Con- 
structional Work”  (at  No.  47,  Great  Brunswick-street). 
4.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society. — Pro- 
fessor Gourlay,  B.Sc.,  on  “ A Tour  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,”  with  lime-light  illustrations.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  12. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  — Nr.  R.  S.  Douglas 
on  “Architectural  Decoration — (1)  as  Clothing;  (2)  as 
Structural.” 

Monday,  January  14. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
R.  E.  Middleton’s  paper  on  “The  Future  of  the  London 
Water  Supply.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (Graduates' 
M eeting). — Professor  J.  A.  Ewing  on  “The  Structure  of 
Metals,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures') — Mr.  J.  Liberty 
Tadd  on  “ Elementary  Art  Education."  8 p.m. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  «fcc.,  still  open , but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

Jan.  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  16 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  IS 
do. 

«lo. 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  19 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  21 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  22  ( 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  23 
do. 

Jan.  24 
do. 

Jau.  25  | 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  26  ; 
do. 

Jan.  29 
do. 

Jau.  30 

Jan.  31 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  11 

No  date 
do. 

W.  H.  Humphreys,  Waterworks  Offices.  Lendal.  York  

Hariisou  A Co.,  Architects,  36,  Albert-road,  Murccambo 

J.  W.  Bradley,  Borough  Engineer,  Towu  Hall,  Wolverhampton..! 
U.  T.  Dine,  Architect,  36,  Parliament-street,  s.W 

Hotel,  Barrow-in-Furness 

Tramways  (4J  miles)  

Hospital,  Burgess  Hill  

Workshops  and  Five  Houses,  Booth  town,  Halifax 

Street  Works,  Commercial-street,  Ac 

Cast-iron  Sewage  Slain  

•Sewerage  Works 

•Kerbing  and  Tarpaving  

Wolverhampton  Corporation  

Cucktieid  K.D.C 

Caerphilly  U.D.C 

A.  0.  Harper,  Surveyor,  Council  offices,  Caerphilly 

Lewisham  Borough  Council 

do. 

Surveyor  s Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.E  

do. 

Boro  Elec.  Engr.,  Electricity  Works,  Glaucns-st.,  Bromley-by-Bovv 

J.  F.  Leather,  Ohs  Engineer,  Gas  woiks,  Burnley  

City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds 

R.  M.  Gloyne,  Civil  Engineer,  Towu  Had  ....... 

.lenkins  A Alarr,  Civil  Eugiiiecis,  Aberdeen  

•I.  Berry.  Architect,  9,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield  

Carter  A Go.,  Market-hill,  Cambridge  ”! 

T.  Hughes,  Council  Offices,  Ebbw  Vale 

City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings  

Purifiers,  Roof,  Ac.,  at  Gasworks 

Wrought  Iron  Fencing,  Ac.,  Jowett's  Park  

Boundary  Wall,  Grove  Hall. 

Water  Mains,  Ac.,  Cults 

Shop,  Ac.,  rhornton-road,  Huddersfield 

Shop,  Uumberstone,  near  Grimsby  

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac 

Burnley  Corporation  

i.eeds  Corporation  

Eastbourne  Corporation 

Aberdeen  District  Committee ... 

Ebbw  Vale  (Mon.  j U.D.C 

Paving  Works.  Ashton  

Additions  to  Shops.  Salford  

Two  Villas.  Northland-read,  Londonderry  

Council  chamber,  Offices,  Ac.,  Newport 

Granite  Setts,  Ac 

Thirty-two  Houses,  South  Bank,  Yorks 

Additions  to  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Weston-super-Mare 

Preston  (Lancs)  Corporation 

Monmouth  County  Council  

Gourock  (N.B.)  Town  Couucil 

Borough  Surveyor,  Towu  hall,  Preston 

L.  C Evans,  Town  Hall,  Salford  

E.  .1.  Tuye,  Architect,  straud,  Londonderry  "!!!"! 

W.  Tanner,  Surveyor,  Newport,  Aloti  

A.  Duthie,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  chambers,  Gourock  ...  ”... 

0.  O.  Beadle,  Redcar-road,  Soutn  Bank 

Wilde  A Fry,  Architects,  Weston-super- Alare  

N.  U.  Dawson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Banbury  

Borcham  A Morton,  Surveyors,  J*,  John  street,  Sunderland 

Parks  Department,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W 

Borough  Surveyor,  council  Hall,  Rotherhat 

W.  J.  Newton,  Civil  Engineer,  lown  Hall,  Accrington  

H.  simmouds,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Bury 

D.  Smart,  Architect,  Perth 

•Fencing  ...  

Cast-iron  Socket  Pipes  

Street  Works 

Retorts,  Fire-clay,  Ac 

London  County  Council  

Rotherham  Corporation 

Accrington  Corporation 

Bury  (Lancs)  Corporation 

Bridge  Works,  Stornoway,  N.B 

Weaving  Shed.  Walsden  

Road  making  Plant.  Ilford  

•Laying-out,  Ac.,  of  Cemetery  at  Upminster..... 

Lewis  District  Committee 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd 

Essex  County  Couucil 

Romford  R.D.C 

Plymouth  Corporation 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 

Bran ksome  (Dorset)  U.D.C 

Motherwell  (N.B.)  Commissioners 

J.  Fraser,  Civil  Engineer,  Inverness  

J.  Wood,  Engineer,  Bridge-street,  Todniorden  

Chief  Surveyor,  County  offices,  Chelmsford  

E.  M.  Whitaker,  Architect,  1,  Gresham- buildings,  BasinghaU-st. 

Council  House,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth  .. 

Additions  to  Council  Buildings 

S.  J.  Newman,  Architect,  3,  Tenuyson-buildings,  Branksomc 

Public  Mortuary,  Road  Works,  Ac  

Surbiton  U.D.C 

S.  Alather,  Civil  Engineer,  Ewell-road,  Surbiton  

G.  T.  W ilson,  Architect,  121,  Duiham-rd.,  Blackhill,  Co.  Durham 

H Edwards,  Civil  Engineer,  lown  Hall,  Kennington-green,  S.E. 
Thomson  A sandilands,  Architects,  Glasgow  

•Sessions  Court,  Ac 

•Coast  Guard  Buildings  at  Dungeness  

•Coast  Guard  Buildings  at  si  Alawes,  near  Falmouth 

Waterworks,  near  Arundel.  Sussex  

Schools.  Hall,  Ac  , St.  David's,  Pembroke 

do. 

Littlehampton  U.D.C 

do. 

H.  Howard.  Engineer,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton 

D.  E.  Thomas,  Architect,  Haverfordwest 

Deputy  Borough  Engineers,  Town  Hall,  Croydon 

W.  Hurston,  surveyor,  High-stieet,  Dartford. 

Fire  Station  and  Cottage 

Dartford  U.D.C 

Schools  

•Isolation  Hospital  near  Burgess  Bill,  Sussex  

Gasworks  Plant,  Graoton 

Kingsbridge  (Devon)  School  Bd.  .. 

Cuck field  K.D.C  . 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Commrs.  .. 

T.  W.  Latham.  Architect,  Kingsbridge 

G.  T.  Dine,  Architect,  35,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
W.  R.  Herring,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  New-street,  Edinburgh  

Church  and  School,  Beeston-hill,  Leeds 

1 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Clerk  of  Works 

Bodmiu  Corporation  

Woolwich  Borough  Council  

Jan.  28 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p. — . Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  <£•  xxi.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  xix.  <k  xxi. 


L lerks  0/  Works  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall ) — Paper 
by  Mr.  I.ewen  Sharp.  7.30  p.m. 

,,  Bristol  Society  0/  Architects.— Fix.  Frank  Cowlin  on 
“Building  Contracts  from  a Contractor's  Standpoint." 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  15. 

Society  of  Arts  {Applied  Art  Section).— Mr.  Cyril 
Davenport,  F.S.A.,  on  “Cameos.1’  8 p.m. 

Royat  Institution.— Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  M.A.,  on 
‘ Practical  Mechanics  (experimentally  treated):  First 
Principles  and  Modern  Illustrations."— I.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Papers  to  be  further 
discussed  :-(i)  “Glasgow-  Bridge,"  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Blyth, 
M.A.  (2)  u Railway  Bridge  over  the  Fitzroy  River,  at 
Rockhampton,  (Queensland,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Doak,  B.E. 
(3)  “ The  Niagara  Falls  and  Clifton  Steel  Arch  Bridge," 
by  Mr.  Leffert  Lefferts  Buck.  Paper  to  be  submitted  for 
discussion: — “.The  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Works,”  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Ford.  8 p.m. 

V Wednesday,  January  16. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  oh  “Photo- 


graphy  of  Natural  Colours  by  the  McDonough- Joly 
Process."  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.—  Paper  by  Mr.  F. 
Herbert  Mansford,  entitled  “Notes  on  City  Churches." 

7.30  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Annual  meeting.  8 p.m. 

British  Archeeolcgical  Association. — Dr.  Fryer,  M.A., 
on  “ Fonts  in  Cornwall.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students'  visit  to  the 
Ventilating,  Warming,  Drainage,  and  Lighting  arrange- 
ments at  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Assemble  at 
the  Chancellor’s  Gate,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster, 

2.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Professor  G. 
Baldwin  Brown  on  “ Colour  in  Architecture.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  17. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Indian  Section).— Dr.  John  W.  Evans, 
D.Sc.,  on  “ Metalliferous  Mining  in  India."  4.30  p.m. 

London  Institution.— Mr.  E.  Stuart  Bruce,  M.A.  on 
“ Modern  Aeronautics,"  illustrated.  6 p.m 


Friday,  January  18. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  o 
“Flats.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  on 
“ Gases  at  the  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Century.”' 
9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Fifty-fourth 
annual  general  meeting.  Election  of  President  and 
members  of  council.  The  first  presentation  by  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Willans  Premium  will  be  made  to  Captain  H. 
Riall  Sankey;  and  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  council  for 
the  best  two  papers  in  the  Graduates'  Section  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  W.  B.  Cleverly  arid  Mr.  Brees  van  Homan. 
The  adjourned  discussion  will  be  resumed  upon  the 
following  paper,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Humphrey,  on  “ Power-gas 
and  Large  Gas-engines  for  Central  Stations,”  read  at  the 
December  meeting.  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  ( Technical ' 
Demonstrations). — Mr.  Malcolm  on  “Limes,  Lathing, 
Plastering,  Cement,"  &c.  (at  Messrs.  G.  Rome  & Co.’s, 
2*,  Moss-street).  4.30  p.m. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1 16  o per  1,0c 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 12  o ,, 

Smooth  Bright 
Facing  Stocks..  2 18  o ,, 

Shippers  2 6 o ,, 

Flettons 1 10  6 ,, 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 ., 

BestFareham  Red  3 11  6 „ 

Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550,,  „ „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..470  ,,  ,,  „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  . . ..  4 12  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks 446  ,,  „ ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers......  13  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Headers  12  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o „ ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o „ ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o „ ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o „ „ ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o „ „ „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o „ „ ,, 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o „ ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o „ „ „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o „ „ „ 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed a 0 o „ less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  8 o per  yard,  delivered, 

Thames  Ballast  6 9 ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  38  o per  ton  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  J3>.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered, 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32 s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

2 o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depfit. 


alongside,  in  river. 

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  ir 
Swedish  balks 

.)  .... 

11  i. 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  ave 

rage).. 

n •> 

Joiners’  Wood. 

at  railway  dep' t. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow 
3 in.  by  11  in 

deals 

per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depth. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  . 

Bath  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 6* 

Grinshill  „ ....  1 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 
Red  Corsebill  ,,  25 

Red  Mansfield  ,.  3 4} 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 tn.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s. 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2 

1 , ,1  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  3 

11  11  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  1 
>•  n 3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X 10  best  blue  Bangor...  11  5 o per  1000  of  1200 at  x 
',  best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

16X  8 best  ,,  626 

20x10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  10 18  o 

16  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  26 

16x8  ,,  6150 

20X10  Permanent  green  10  o o 
16  X 8 „ „ 5 12  6 

TILES. 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles..  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depSt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  3 7 pier  doz.  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 pier  1,000  „ „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. .. . 4 o pier  doi.  „ ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 pier  1,000  „ „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  „ fJ 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles 39  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes).  50  9 pier  1.000  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  ,,  ., 

Valley  tiles 38,,  „ Jf 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  pier  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

by  gin.  and  11  in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 ...  14  10  o 15  10  0 

Battens:  best  24  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Battens  : best  2j  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 010  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds 1 o o less  than  best 

Battens : seconds o 10  o ,,  „ „ 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 


At  per  standard. 


Battens,  2i  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  n in.  221 
_ » i>.  3 in.  by  gin.  20 

Battens,  2t  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  1 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 161 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  1 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  25 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22 

Battens 16  1 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in. 18  1 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 17 

Battens 14 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  >n; 15 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 14 

Battens 12  1 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg: — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  1 
11  11  n 3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14 

Battens 12  1 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 
•1  11  11  3 >n.  by  9 in.  13 

,,  ,|  battens  11 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  01 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) ' 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  1 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  9 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

3 in.  do.  do.  ....  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  pier  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  pier  ft.  sup. 

Teak,  pier  load  16  1 

American  White  wood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube o 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  800  900 

Compiound  Girders  ,,  „ 9 10  o 10  15  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections 9 12  6 1112  6 

Flitch  Plates  10  o o 10  15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  850  10  o o 


Iron. — £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 9 is  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  ..  10  5 o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  12  o o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 10  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  10  o 

11  11  galvanised  .... 16  10  o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  ga 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 11  o o 

„ „ to  24  g 12  o o 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 13  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  5 ° 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  14  5 o 

,,  „ 26  g 16  o o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  10  o 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  18  o o 

„ „ 26  g 19  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  10  o 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 Jn 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
Lhad— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  1900 

Pipe  in  coils  1910  o 

Soil  Pipe 22  10  o 

Zinc  — Sheet — 

Vieill6  Montagne  ton  26  o o 

Silesian 25  10  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet ...per  lb.  o 1 1 

Thin  013 

Copper  nails ,,  o 1 3 


n London. 
£ s.  d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet 0011 

Thin  ,,  011 

Tin — English  Ingots ,,  o 1 44  • * - 

Solder — Plumbers*  ,,  009  • - — 

Tir.men’s ,,  o o 9^  - - - 

Blowpipe o o 10  J “ 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2&d.  per  ft.  delivered.. 

„ fourths  ajd. 

21  oz.  thirds  3id. 

,,  ,,  fourths 3^. 

26  oz.  thirds  4$d. 

„ „ fourths 4^- 

32  oz.  thirds  5^d- 

,,  ,,  fourths sd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3$d. 

,.  ,,  4Jd. 

I Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

1%  3id. 

i „ „ ,,  4d. 

OILS,  See. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  

Boiled  „ ,,  in  pipes 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels 

,,  ,,  „ in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  

,,  in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  .. 

Red  Lead,  Dry 

Rest  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  09  c- 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel  1 10  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  per  gallon 

£ s.  d' 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  o 16  6- 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 100 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  & 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work  ........  o 10  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 10  6' 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 016  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o & 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work 016  o- 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 01a  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 0 10  o 

Best  Black  Japan 0 16  °' 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 9 o 

Brunswick  Black  ° 9 a 

Berlin  Black  OI5  °* 

Kuotting 0,0  0 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish o 10  O' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  H.  & Co.— H.  C.— W.  S.  (Amounts  should  have  been, 
stated.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters,, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the- 
authors. 

IV e cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)^ 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and’ 
giving  addresses.  . . . 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistiG. 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business- 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us- 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments Of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
.£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special, 
reasons.] 

Denotes  accented,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BURY  (Lancs).— For  the  execution  of  private  streets 
works  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bradley,  C.E.,. 
Town  Hall,  Bury:— 

Peter  Booth,  Breightmet,  near  Bolton") 

Samuel  Fletcher,  Heywood  f Schedule. 

Salisbury  & Williamson,  Blackpool  > of 

H.  A.  Sampson,  Rochdale  1 Prices. 

<Ratcliffe&  Woodhead,  Bury*  J 


CARLTON  (Nottingham)— For  the  erection  of  house- 
and  stable,  &c..  for  Mrs.  Cumberland,  Gedling-road, 
Carlton.  Mr.  Richard  Whitbread,  architect,  Carlton,. 


Nottingham : — 
Cooper  & Son  £ 

,°75  0 

0 I G.  T.  Tegardine 

^880 

T.  Cuthbert.. 

976  10 

0 J.  H.  Harper,’ 

J.  G.  Short  .. 

ol  Carlton, 

| Nottingham 

840 

COLNE  (Lancs). — For  extensions  to  market  hall,  &c., 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hartley,  Borough  Su«»- 
veyor,  Town  Hall,  Colne  : — 

J.  & P.  Lancaster,  exeava'or,  mason, 
and  bricklayer,  Calder-street,  Colne  ^837  17  7 

[See  also  next  page. 
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CHESTER.— For  the  construction  of  sewers,  Little 
Sutton,  for  the  Wirral  Rural  District  Council.  Messrs. 
Beloe  & Priest,  MM.Iust.C.E.,  13,  Harrington-street, 
'Liverpool 

J.  Taylor  £7,450  o o 


J.E  Gabbutt  £10,700 
•Charles  Burt.  9,92 
W.  Jowett  .. 

Marr  & Sons 
'Philp&  Eaton 
J.  MacCabe. 


..156 

8,684 


6 7 


John- 
son, Irlams- 
o’-th'-Heghts, 
Manchester ' . 


DUDLEY.— For  sewering  Netherton  and  Woodside 
•districts  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  John  Gammage, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Dudley.  Quantities  by 
■surveyor : — 


Barnes  & Co.  .£24,707  o 
S.  Saunders  24,176  o 
W.  Westwood  23,02s  15  1 
J.  Owens....  22,165  o 
J.  Mackay  ..  21,945  2 


I McCarthy  & 

Co .£21,927 

I Hughes  & Son  20,461  1 
Nowell  & Sons  19,073 
G.  Law,  Kid- 
I derminster*  17,897 


HIGH  WYCOMBE. — For  the  construction  of  the 
Queen  Victoria-road,  for  Earl  Carrington.  Messrs.  J. 
Carter,  Jonas  & Sons,  surveyors  to  Lord  Carrington  : — 


S.  Saunders  . . £2,660 


J.  C.  Trueman 
H.  Flint  .... 
F.  Talbot  .... 
J.  Macklin  .. 
Lee  & Son  .. 
T.  Adams. . . . 
Lawrence  & 
Thacker 


.650 

=,4<6 
2.444  J 

2.304 

2,237 

2,248 


H.  Park- 
inson ....  £2,213 
Siddons  & 

Free  man, 
Oundle*  ..  2,183 
H.  Williams!  2,123 
W.  WilsonJ  1,471 

1 Withdrew. 


HULL.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Mersey - 
street,  for  the  Kingston-upon-Hull  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Gclder  & Kitchen,  architects,  Lowgate,  Hull.  Quantities 
by  the  architects : — 

John  Hoolton,  South-street,  Hull* £15,798 


LEEDS. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  Lynwood, 
Roundhay.  Mr.  A.  E.  Dixon,  architect,  5,  Park-lane, 
Leeds  :— 
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Students'  Designs  at  the  Institute. 

HERE  has  been  an 
unusually  large 
competition  this 
year  for  most  of 
the  prizes 
offered  by  the 
Institute  to  archi- 
tectural students. 
For  the  Soane 
medallion  there 
are  twenty-two  competitors ; for  the  Tite 
prize  twenty-six ; for  the  Grissell  medal,  not 
usually  a popular  prize,  and  generally  not 
drawing  more  than  half  a dozen  competitors, 
there  are  eighteen ; and  even  the  Essay 
prize,  for  which  a single  competitor  has  not 
infrequently  had  a walk  over,  has  this  year 
induced  three  gentlemen  to  express  their 
opinions  at  length  on  the  interesting  question 
of  “ The  Comparative  Desirability  of  Formal 
or  Irregular  Treatment  of  Street  Architecture 
in  Large  Cities.”  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  special  cause  for  it,  but  there 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  a kind  of 
awakening  among  the  student  ranks  this 
year.  This  is  gratifying  in  itself ; and  what 
is  more  gratifying  is  that  the  great  increase 
is  in  the  competitions  in  design  (the  Soane, 
the  Tite,  and  Grissell  prizes),  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  which  are  for  mere 
j drawing ; and  this  seems  to  indicate  that 
our  young  architects  are  beginning  to 
recognise  that  architecture  really  means 
design  and  not  drawing,  however  charming 
and  improving  a pursuit  is  architectural 
sketching  in  itself. 

When  we  turn  from  the  question  of 
quantity  to  that  of  quality,  the  result  is  not 
so  satisfactory,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Soane  medallion.  This  we  regard  as 
the  most  important  and  valuable  of  all  the 
Institute  prizes,  since  it  is  the  only  one 
which  is  concerned  with  the  complete  design 
and  planning  of  an  important  building,  as  it 
might  be  carried  out  in  actual  practice.  The 
Tite  prize  might  be  given  for  a similar  class 
of  work,  but  the  subject  set  for  this  prize 
has  generally  been  (as  it  is  this  year) 
rather  more  of  the  character  of  ornamental 
architecture,  and  rightly  so,  as  the  special 
object  of  the  prize  was  the  study  of  Italian 
architecture,  or  of  a type  of  architecture 
coming  within  that  definition,  as  a matter  of 
style.  But  the  Soane  medallion  is  for 


architecture  in  the  fuller  and  complete  sense 
of  the  word — the  working  out  of  a build- 
ing in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  artistic 
sense  ; if  indeed  plan  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  part  of  the  artistic 
design.  And  in  this  sense  we  fear  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  results  of  the  competition 
rise  to  the  occasion.  So  far  as  the  exterior 
treatment  is  concerned  there  are  not 
many  which  can  really  be  called  good 
designs,  and  the  most  satisfactory  in 
this  sense  are  in  almost  every  case 
marred  by  serious  defects  of  planning. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  good 
plans  which  are  accompanied  by  bad 
exterior  designs.  There  is  no  single  envoi 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  or 
which  equals  some  of  the  productions  which 
conferred  honour  on  competitors  of  bygone 
days. 

The  subject  is  “A  Club-House  in  a Large 
City”;  a very  good  subject,  attractive 
(obviously)  and  not  too  difficult  in  respect  of 
technical  requirements.  It  may  be  useful  if 
we  take  the  competition  as  the  occasion  for 
a few  words  in  regard  to  the  archi- 
tectural requirements  and  treatment  of 
a club-house.  As  far  as  architectural 
character  is  concerned,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a club  is  to  a certain 
extent  a domestic  building,  a building  for 
daily  life,  and  one  which  should  therefore  have 
both  the  appearance  and  the  reality  of  com- 
fort ; but  it  expresses  daily  life  deprived  of 
its  character  of  iutimiie  and  individuality  ; 
the  home  not  of  one  family  but  of  a number 
of  individuals  unconnected  together  by  any 
family  tie.  It  therefore  naturally  assumes  a 
larger  and  more  stately  air  than  should 
belong  to  any  private  house  except  what  is 
admittedly  a mansion  of  State.  Bridgewater 
House,  which  is  a private  mansion,  has  in 
fact  all  the  characteristics  of  club  architecture 
externally,  but  this  is  a residence  of  excep- 
tional size  and  stateliness.  As  a club  on  a 
large  scale  is  an  appanage  of  the  wealthier 
class,  it  may  rightly  express  this  in  the 
sumptuous  character  of  its  architectural 
treatment,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should 
avoid  assuming  anything  of  the  appearance 
proper  to  a public  building,  or  which  may 
lead  to  its  being  mistaken  for  one.  Such 
features  therefore  as  a large  dome,  or  a 
tower  of  any  kind,  are  out  of  place 
and  give  a false  impression  of  the 
object  of  the  building ; unless  perhaps 


in  the  case  of  a yachting  club  at  the  sea- 
side, when  a small  tower  may  be  appro- 
priate as  a place  for  a lookout  to  seaward. 
Nor,  though  there  may  be  dignity,  should 
there  be  anything  like  display  or  self-asser- 
tion ; that  is  at  variance  with  its  character  as 
a gentleman’s  house.  The  Reform  Club, 
though  it  may  be  thought  to  err  on  the  side 
of  quietness  and  simplicity  (externally),  has 
much  more  of  the  proper  club  character  than 
the  Carlton,  with  its  display  of  polished 
granite  columns  and  pilasters.  Generally 
speakiDg,  the  employment  of  a large  “ order  ” 
on  the  fa9ade  of  a club  is  out  of  place,  apart 
from  general  grounds  of  architectural  criticism 
(which  might  condemn  such  a treatment  in 
any  building),  as  at  variance  with  the  semi- 
domestic character  of  a club;  the  Junior 
Naval  and  Military  Club,  in  Piccadilly, 
for  instance,  looks  a good  deal  too 
much  like  a Bank.  A good  many  of 
the  well-known  Pall  Mall  clubs,  although 
the  architecture  of  some  of  them  may  not 
be  worth  very  much  considered  in  detail, 
represent  the  general  ideal  of  club  architec- 
ture exceedingly  well.  The  United  Service, 
the  Athenaeum,  the  Travellers’,  the  Reform, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  all  have  the  proper  club  ex- 
pression of  dignity  without  showiness, 
and  preserving  something  of  the  “house” 
character;  perhaps  the  sculptured  panels  in 
the  last-named  give  a little  too  much  the 
suggestion  of  an  Athenaeum  or  public  library. 
The  New  University  Club,  in  St.  James’s- 
street,  is  also,  in  another  style,  a building 
with  the  semi-domestic  character  of  a club, 
while  the  front  of  the  Royal  Societies  Club 
in  the  same  street,  with  its  large  plate-glass 
windows  in  the  ground  story,  suggests  the 
idea  of  an  “ emporium  ’’  with  a showroom 
on  the  ground  floor.  Some  large  recent 
clubs,  such  as  the  National  Liberal  and 
National  Constitutional,  produce  too  much 
the  impression  of  hotels ; it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say  why,  but  they  certainly  have 
that  genre  about  them.  In  regard  to 
detail,  a club  building  cannot  be  too 
refined  and  carefully  considered  ; it  should 
express  the  acme  of  refinement  and  good 
taste.  We  may  add  that  the  American 
architects  seem  to  understand  club  archi- 
tecture exceedingly  well  ; a good  many 
designs  for  buildings  of  this  class  which 
have  been  illustrated  from  time  to  time  in 
the  American  professional  journals  are 
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perfectly  admirable  examples  of  what  club 
architecture  should  be. 

In  the  interior  a club  requires  a pretty  large 
hall  and  staircase,  both  for  reasons  of  dignity 
and  because  there  must  be  plenty  of  space 
for  a large  number  of  members  to  move 
about  without  being  in  each  other’s  way.  As 
far  as  architectural  character  is  concerned 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a great  central  stair- 
case hall  lighted  from  above  ; it  may  even  be 
argued  that  there  is  a little  too  much  of  the 
public  building  character  in  this  ; but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  the  easiest  way  of  securing 
light  to  the  hall;  the  difficulty  of  adequate 
lighting  otherwise  is  only  too  well  exem- 
plified in  a good  many  of  the  Soaue  compe- 
tition designs.  Generally  speaking  a club 
is  a tolerably  easy  kind  of  building  to  plan, 
as  there  is  usually  plenty  of  space,  and  the 
principal  apartments  are  a few  large  rooms 
which  present  no  difficulty  in  arrangement. 
Among  the  small  mistakes  of  the  Soane  com- 
petitors, however,  are  that  of  providing  only 
one  door  at  the  corner  for  entering  a room 
100  ft.  long,  and  that  of  one  competitor, 
11  Thistle,’’  in  lighting  one  of  the  main  front 
rooms  with  windows  on  opposite  sides,  an 
arrangement  destructive  both  of  comfort  and 
(in  a room  next  the  street)  of  privacy,  as 
1 passers-by  can  look  right  through  it.  The 
two  little  difficulties  in  the  planning  of  the 
principal  rooms  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
billiard-room  and  with  the  strangers’  depart- 
ment. For  convenience  of  access,  the 
billiard-room  should  be  near  the  dining- 
room ; for  convenience  of  playing,  in  the 
daytime  (and  club  billiard-rooms  are  often 
■much  used  in  the  daytime),  it  should  be 
lighted  from  the  ceiling,  which  can  often  only 
be  managed  by  putting  it  on  the  upper  floor. 
In  an  American  club  this  would  not  matter, 
as  there  would  certainly  be  a lift;  but  in 
English  clubs  lifts  are  not  favoured,  being 
tacitly  supposed  to  be  out  of  place  in  a club. 
Billiards  can,  however,  be  satisfactorily 
played  with  a side-light,  but  it  must  be  an 
ample  and  a suitable  light ; points  on  which 
some  of  the  Soane  competitors  seem  to  be 
quite  at  sea.  44  City  ” shows  his  billiard- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  with  a south  light, 
which  in  summer  is  out  of  the  question ; a 
player  opposite  the  windows  would 
have  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  and  pulling 
down  the  blinds  would  not  leave  enough  light  • 
the  aspect  must  be  north  or  east.  Another 
competitor  shows  a basement  billiard- 
room  with  one  small  window  in  the  corner, 
which  is  of  course  absurd  except  on  the 
supposition  that  artificial  light  is  used  all 
day — a possible  but  most  undesirable 
expedient.  The  best  resource  is  to  place 
the  billiard-room  in  a portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor  which  need  not  be  carried  up, 
and  give  it  a ceiling  light.  The  Strangers’ 
department  offers  another  problem.  Your 
clubman  is  rather  jealous  of  strangers,  and 
does  not  wish  them  to  penetrate  beyond 
their  allotted  precincts,  or  to  be  too  much  in 
evidence  in  any  way.  It  is  therefore  cer- 
tainly a mistake  for  44  Rime  ” to  have  made 
his  strangers'  dining-room  only  accessible 
through  the  club  dining-room,  and  for 
he  and  others  to  have  placed  the 
strangers’  smoking-room  at  almost  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  their 
dining-room  ; and  it  is  equally  a mistake  on 
the  part  of  “ Hiawatha  ” to  have  given  the 
strangers’  smoking-room  and  cardroom  the 
central  and  architecturally  emphasised  en- 
trance from  the  first-floor  hall.  The  promi- 


nent and  central  entrances  should  be  for 
members.  44  Grex  ” has  had  a good  idea  in 
placing  the  strangers’  rooms  en  suite  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  similar  rooms  for  members 
forming  a suite  on  the  first  floor  over  them. 
The  only  objection  is  that  the  door  of  the 
strangers’  dining-room  is  the  central  one  in 
the  entrance-hall  facing  the  entrance ; but 
it  may  be  replied  that  upstairs  is  the 
principal  floor,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
strangers’  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  pre- 
vents their  penetrating  into  the  members’ 
territory — 11  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther.” 

The  most  original  of  the  more  meritorious 
designs  (there  are  some  that  are  original 
without  being  meritorious)  is  that  signed 
“ Ars,”  who  has  treated  the  front  in  a slightly 
concave  line  on  plan,  with  a circular  vestibule 
and  cupola  projecting  in  the  centre  of  it ; the 
arrangement  is  rather  odd,  but  would  be 
susceptible  of  effective  treatment.  The  plan 
of  the  main  hall  and  the  coffee-room  to 
which  it  leads  up  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
whole  set  of  designs  which  rises  to  the 
level  of  a really  fine  architectural  conception. 
He  has  found  the  upstairs  lobbies  difficult 
to  manage,  and  the  small  bracketed-out 
gallery  forming  the  only  communication 
across  the  stairs  is  a very  weak  point. 
Both  the  library  and  the  private  dining-room 
would  be  deficient  in  light,  the  library 
especially  ; a library  requires  a good  light 
all  through,  and  a window  at  each  end  of 
this  long  room  would  leave  the  centre  por- 
tion without  light  enough  to  see  the  books 
properly.  This,  however,  is  a very  meritorious 
plan,  and  the  conception  of  the  design  is 
good,  but  it  is  spoiled  in  the  perspective  by 
weak  or  ragged  handling.  44  Hiawatha,’’ 
which  we  have  already  referred  to,  is  one 
of  the  best  efforts ; the  Classic  front  with  an 
order  is  shown  in  rather  a scraggy  line 
drawing,  but  would  work  out  well  with  good 
detail,  and  the  plan  has  much  merit.  This 
and  44  Ars  ” are  the  two  best  taken  all  round. 

We  may  add  a few  brief  remarks  on  some 
of  the  others.  44  City  ” shows  a sensible 
quiet  elevation,  which  looks  like  a club,  but 
the  built-out  corbels  under  the  balcony  are 
clumsy  in  appearance  ; the  plan  has  some 
good  points.  44  Fordinbridge  ” has  a darkly- 
tinted  perspective  showing  a rather  good 
facade,  though  the  centre  and  wings  hardly 
seem  to  harmonise  ; the  rooms  are  too  small 
and  there  are  other  faults  in  plan.  “ Post 
Fanum  Vacunas  ” shows  a centre  garden-court 
lighting  the  corridors,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  south  range  of  rooms  is  very  good  ; 
but  the  secretary’s  room  and  committee-room 
would  practically  have  no  light  at  all. 
“ Rime  ” shows  a very  simple  elevation  in 
good  taste,  but  much  too  naive  for  a club. 
“ Ionic”  has  gone  in  for  winning  the  compe- 
tition by  dint  of  drawing  ; his  perspective  is 
much  the  finest  drawing  in  the  room,  but 
there  is  little  in  the  architectural  idea  apart 
from  the  drawing,  and  the  plan  is  hope- 
less, as  the  main  hall  and  nearly  all 
the  corridors  are  totally  devoid  of 
proper  lighting  : no  one  could  live  in  such 
a building.  “ Elsa  ” shows  a very  pretty 
little  perspective  view  of  an  Italian  facade, 
unfortunately  associated  with  a plan  which 
is  quite  puerile.  44  Ace  of  Clubs  ” has  one  of 
the  best  plans  in  a practical  sense,  the  rooms 
mostly  well  arranged  and  considerable 
care  taken  about  lighting  the  corridors ; 
the  defect  is  that  it  is  a merely  practical 
plan,  with  no  sense  of  interior  effect,  and  the 


facade  is  clumsy  in  detail,  especially  the 
treatment  of  the  porch.  We  have  already 
referred  to  a good  point  in  the  plan  of  “ Grex,” 
and  may  add  that  the  elevation  is  graceful 
and  pleasing. 

The  Tite  competition,  for  44  An  Entrance 
Gateway  to  a Public  Park,”  shows  a better 
general  average  than  the  Soane  ; of  course 
it  is  an  easier  subject,  as  there  are  no 
difficulties  of  planning  to  consider.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
founded  for  the  promotion  of  the  study 
of  44  Italian  architecture,”  and  that  in  Tite’s 
day  and  in  his  intention  this  meant  Italian 
Renaissance.  Such  a design  as  44  Le  Nord,” 
therefore,  does  not  come  under  the  defini- 
tion, and  should  not  have  been  accepted  ; 
and  in  any  case  it  is  bad  as  a conception, 
for  it  is,  one  may  say,  an  absolute 
essential  that  a park  entrance  gate  and 
screen  should  be  symmetrical  on  each 
side  of  the  roadway  ; it  is  an  absurdity 
otherwise.  Of  course,  in  regarding  the 
competition  as  restricted  to  Italian  Renais- 
sance, we  are  not  denying  that  there  may  be 
attempts  to  develop  that  style  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  in  regard  to  treatment  of 
detail.  This  has  been  recognised  by  the 
author  of  44  St.  George,”  undoubtedly  the 
best  design  submitted,  though  shown  in 
slighter  and  less  finished  drawings  than 
many  others.  He  treats  the  gateway  simply 
as  a gateway — a block  with  three  archways, 
the  centre  raised  a little,  and  sculpture 
decoration  well  introduced  as  a finish.  The 
gate  is  led  up  to  by  Ionic  colonnades ’“on 
each  side  in  a concave  line,  and  ^terminating 
in  outpost  blocks  which  harmonise  with 
and  partly  repeat  the  design  of  the  gate- 
way block.  The  ironwork  of  the  gates  and 
the  grilles  in  the  colonnade  are  charmingly 
designed  ; original  and  new  in  treatment, 
and  yet  quite  in  harmony  with  the  masonry 
design.  The  one  weak  point  is  that  the 
entablature  of  the  colonnades  returns  on 
itself  to  stop  against  the  sides  of  the  flanking 
blocks,  thus  showing  a weak  angle  at  the 
end  ; it  ought  to  have  stopped  against  them 
at  the  back.  But  as  a whole  this  design  shows 
the  feeling  of  an  artist.  The  next  best  to 
this,  perhaps,  is  one  in  rather  the  same 
manner  but  making  larger  use  of  sculpture — 
that  signed  44  Lion  ” ; a very  good  composi- 
tion, except  that  the  rather  heavy  block  with 
sculpture  accessories  seems  wrongly  placed 
over  the  columned  opening  in  the  wing- 
walls. 

There  are  some  other  good  designs  ; the 
prevalent  mistake  is  in  trying  to  do  too 
much.  A gate  composition  of  this  kind 
should  be  simple  and  restrained  as  a whole, 
however  richly  ornamented.  Thus,  in 
"Nocturne,"  the  perspective  view  of  which 
is  pretty,  the  lower  erections  forming 
entrances  to  the  terrace  are  out  of  scale  with 
the  rest  and  detract  from  the  effect ; jt  may 
be  added  that  the  octagonal  turrets  to  the 
centre  block,  rising  from  behind  the  colon- 
nades, do  not  seem  to  harmonise  with  the 
rest  of  the  composition.  In  44  San  Gallo  ” the 
dome  comes  much  too  abruptly  on 
the  top  of  that  large  arch,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  a dome  is  in 
place  at  all.  A gate  is  a gate,  not  a 
building.  44  Marble  Arch  ” has  merits, 
though  the  cupolas  at  the  sides,  graceful  in 
themselves,  do  not  seem  quite  to  belong  to 
the  main  composition.  44  The  Bard  ” is  a 
design  of  some  power,  with  a mass  of  rustica- 
tion on  the  centre  block,  obelisk  finials,  and 
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•flanked’ by  a large  concave  double  arcade. 

It  may  be  a question  whether  the  cupola  on 


the  top^should  be  rusticated,  above  the  plain 
attic.  “ Englishman,”  a tawdry  affair,  is  we 
trust  wrongly  named.  “ Pencil  ’’  is  a rather 
weak  design  as  a whole  ; it  is  too  flat  and 
thin,  but  the  author  shows  a very  good  detail 
drawing.  So  does  “ Fiori,”  whose  design  is 
however  much  too  complicated,  and  the 
general  perspective  drawn  in  a detestable 
style. 

The  Grissell  medal  is  properly  given  for 
construction,  and  should  be  so  regarded ; in 
the  present  instance  the  subject,  “ A Wooden 
Bridge,’’  has  tempted  several  competitors 
into  bedizening  their  construction  with  gim- 
crack  ornament  which  ought  to  be  enough  to 
disqualify  any  competitor.  Fortunately  the 
best  constructed,  **  Kopper  - nob  ” and 

Draughtsman,”  are  also  the  least  preten- 
tions in  this  sense.  “ Trabs  ” treats  his 
bridge  railing  well  with  a certain  amount  of 
simple  character. 

The  Pugin  drawings  contain  a great  many 
good  sketches  and  drawings,  but  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  set  which  are 
most  germane  to  the  objects  of  the  student- 
ship are  the  comparatively  small  but 
numerous  and  excellently  handled  pencil 
sketches  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Cotman.  The  Owen 
Jones  drawings  are  also  a good  collection, 
among  which  those  of  Mr.  McLachlan  seem 
to  combine  the  most  varied  quality  of  work, 
including  both  geometrical  drawing  and 
good  water-colour  views  of  buildings. 

We  have  seen  some  finer  sets  of  measured 
drawings  than  any  of  the  six  sets  submitted 
this  year  for  the  Silver  Medal ; but  they  make 
a good  show,  and  include  some  interesting 
buildings — St.  John’s,  Westminster ; Burghley 
House  ; St.  Magnus  ; the  Exeter  Guildhall, 
&c.  The  drawings  of  the  latter,  signed  » Sem- 
per Fidelis,”  are  the  neatest  in  finish,  but  do 
not  contain  so  much  work  as  some  of  the 
others.  St.John’s,  Westminster  (“  Archer  ’’), 
is  a large  and  complete  set  of  drawings  ; the 
perspective  is  weak,  but  as  this  is  a prize  for 
measured  drawings  the  perspective  is  merely 
an  extra  which  need  not  be  considered. 

In  each  of  the  three  sets  of  drawings, — the 
Pugin,  Owen  Jones,  and  Silver  Medal,  the 
adjudicators  will  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  on  the  award.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  architectural  design,  especially  as 
regards  plan,  does  not  seem  to  make  more 
progress. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 
IMONG  the  features  of  the  new 
century  must  certainly  be  num- 
bered the  growth  of  the  towns 
of  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera. 
To  many  English  people  the  places  which 
stud  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  as  familiar  as,  and  often  more 
so  than,  the  cities  of  their  own  country. 
And  for  one  reason  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing; for  whether  we  take  the  towns  of 
the  French  Riviera— Cannes,  Nice,  Monte 
Carlo,  and  Mentone,  or  those  of  the  Italian 
Riviera— Bordighera,  San  Remo,  and  others 
almost  to  Genoa,  nothing  is  more  noticeable 
in  their  development  than  the  study  which  is 
given  to  physical  comfort.  If  we  compare 
the  ordinary  English  hotel  with  those  of  the 
Riviera  it  will  be  seen  that  in  England  we 
have  been  standing  still.  Long  ago  sanitary 
arrangements  were  superior  in  England  to 
those  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; now 


it  is  pretty  certain  that  many  foreign 
hotels  are,  taking  them  one  with  another, 
better  equipped  in  this  respect  than  those 
of  England,  except  where  the  charges  of 
the  latter  are  very  costly.  Nowhere  has 
the  necessity  of  good  sanitation  been  more 
carefully  kept  in  sight  than  on  the  Riviera. 
One  result  is  that  the  sanitary  state 
of  all  European  hotels  is  thereby  improved, 
since  hotel  proprietors,  who  are  amazingly 
cosmopolitan,  recognise  that  the  English 
visitors  demand  good  sanitation,  well- 
ventilated  and  well-warmed  rooms.  The 
odd  part  of  this  is  that  English  men  and 
women  put  up  in  their  own  country  with 
accommodation  which  they  would  not  for  a 
moment  endure  on  the  Riviera.  A review, 
indeed,  of  the  hotels  at  the  towns  already 
named  would  show  in  the  last  decade 
an  extraordinary  development  in  the  art 
of  public  entertainment  for  profit.  We  say 
" art.”  because  there  exists  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  art  in  building  and  equipping 
houses  for  the  stay  of  strangers. 

On  the  Riviera  the  main  object  of  archi- 
tects is  to  make  the  most  of  the  sun  and  to 
avoid  the  wind.  Aspect  is  everything,  and 
a house  placed  in  a right  aspect  must  be 
constructed  so  as  to  take  all  possible  advan- 
tage of  the  sun,  even  though  in  January  it 
shines  day  by  day  as  we  sometimes  find  it  in 
England  in  ideal  midsummer  weather.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  a sunless 
country  such  as  England,  architects  study 
the  question  of  utilising  the  sun  as  much  as 
they  should  do.  It  may  be  that  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  be  without  it  that  we  defiantly 
determine  to  build  without  regard  to  it.  But 
certainly  it  is  interesting  and  important  to 
observe  how  those  who  have  had  to  advise 
on  the  construction  of  the  more  modern 
hotels  on  the  Riviera  have  designed  the 
buildings  to  capture  the  sun.  Thus  the 
dining-room  of  the  Riviera  Palace  at  Mentone 
has  at  the  southern  end  an  enormous  bow, 
the  breadth  of  the  room,  almost  wholly 
glass ; by  this  nearly  the  whole  room  is 
flooded  with  sunshine.  Again,  the  hall  is 
constructed  so  as  to  form  a place  for  sil- 
ting, reading,  or  writing,  the  entire  length 
having  a window  looking  due  south.  The 
arrangements  are  simple,  but  this  same 
simplicity  is  the  more  effective,  for  it 
successfully  achieves  an  important  purpose. 
The  more  modern  hotels  are  also  beginning 
to  be  planned  with  balconies,  one  of  the 
most  important  points  for  obtaining  sun 
and  air  to  the  full.  The  still  incomplete 
building  at  Monte  Carlo  adjoining  the  Bal- 
moral Palace  Hotel,  and  facing  to  the  west  and 
so  towards  Monaco  and  its  warm  and  quaint 
palace,  is  the  best  example  on  the  Riviera  of 
the  appreciation  not  only  of  the  utility  but 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  balcony.  This 
building  may  be  a little  too  ornate,  but  it 
harmonises  thoroughly  with  the  glow  and 
colour  of  the  Mediterranean  shore.  Of  the 
private  villas  on  the  Riviera  as  much  has 
not  yet  been  made  as  is  possible ; but  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  with 
which  they  are  surrounded — the  palms  and 
the  delicate  mimosa,  the  formal  but  brilliant 
orange-trees — almost  render  simple  white 
buildings  the  most  effective. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  some  of  the  archi- 
tectural features  which  distinguish  what 
may  be  called  the  northern  colonisation  of 
the  Riviera.  But  the  astonishing  growth  of 
these  towns  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
which  has  just  ended  must  be  regarded  as  a 


noticeable  social  phenomenon.  Opposite 
that  singular  collection  of  buildings  which 
forms  the  town  and  Palace  of  Monaco  has 
arisen  a group  of  buildings  of  the  most 
luxurious  and  complete  description,  ornate 
in  character  and  lull  of  comfort.  The 
contrast  of  the  small  mediaeval  Italian 
principality  with  the  modern  city  is  re- 
markable— the  past  and  the  present  stand 
side  by  side.  Still  more  so,  though  in 
different  forms,  is  this  contrast  notice- 
able at  Mentone.  Under  the  shelter 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  old  cemetery 
stands  are  the  clustered  red-roofed  houses  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Mentone,  halt  port,  half 
fishing  village,  for  two  centuries  under  the 
rule  of  the  Grimaldis,  Princes  of  Monaco, 
and  then  for  sixteen  years,  from  1848,  a free 
town  under  the  protection  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  On  either  hand  villas  and  hotels 
and  modern  dwelling-houses  have  sprung  up, 
from  the  Pont  St.  Louis  on  the  east  to  Cap 
Martin  on  the  west.  But  there  in  their  midst 
is  the  quaint,  crowded,  ill-smelling  relic  of 
mediaevalism,  once  a free  town,  reminding 
us  how  historically  inaccurate  it  is  to  speak 
of  this  stretch  of  Mediterranean  coast  as  the 
French  Riviera.  Still  greater  is  the  contrast 
between  Mentone  and  Castellare,  perched  on 
its  heights,  surrounded  by  the  silver  olive- 
groves  which  cover  the  precipitous  sides  of 
the  valleys  of  Mentone  and  Carrei.  From 
the  little  “ Place,”  to  which  alleys  called 
streets  lead,  can  be  seen  glimpses  of  the 
modern  buildings  of  the  Mentone  of  to-day, 
while  in  the  squalid  village,  wanting  indeed 
its  walls,  is  visible — little  changed— the  forti- 
fied town  of  the  Lascaris,  Counts  of  Venti- 
miglia. 

The  contrast  also  between  Nature  and 
what  perhaps  for  convenience  may  be  called 
civilisation  is  more  marked  on  the  Riviera 
than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
On  a rocky  point  washed  by  the  waves 
there  suddenly,  as  it  were,  appears  a great 
house  of  bright  white  stone,  not  wanting 
often  in  an  opulent  beauty,  These 
intermediate  hotels  are  springing  up  all 
along  the  Riviera.  At  the  end  of  the 
rocky  pine-clad  gorge  of  La  Turbie  stands, 
for  example,  the  Hotel  Eden ; on  the  sunny 
but  sometimes  wind-swept  point  of  Cap 
Martin,  among  the  brushwood  and  firs, 
there  is  an  equally  striking  structure.  The 
little  promontory  is  utilised  in  a manner 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Riviera, 
since  it  is  not  mere  ordinary  comfort  and 
four  common  walls  which  are  placed  on  what 
was  once  a desolate  rock,  but  a building 
such  as  one  associates  with  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris.  And  the  size  and  ornamentation 
of  these  white  stone  buildings  is  not  dis- 
agreeable ; on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
harmonise  with  the  expanse  of  light,  the 
colouring  of  sea  and  mountain  in  which  they 
stand.  Whether  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view  this  building  of  expensive  structures 
may  not  be  going  on  too  fast  one  may 
perhaps  doubt,  but  the  energy  and  taste 
which  are  shown  in  these  buildings  can 
nowhere  be  surpassed. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  this 
remarkable  change  has  occurred  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century.  It  is  not  a 
change  caused  by  the  development  of  the 
native  population,  by  the  growth  of  native 
industries  as  in  the  United  States,  but 
by  an  invasion,  so  to  say,  of  Northern 
multitudes ; for  when  we  survey  the  coast- 
line from  Toulon  to  Genoa,  and  bear  in 
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mind  that  along  the  whole  of  it  there  are 
hundreds  of  strangers  during  the  winter 
collected  like  swallows  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  of  America,  we  must  recog- 
nise that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
phenomenon  that  should  be  noted.  Techni- 
cally this  development  of  villa  and  hotel 
is  of  much  interest  to  those  connected 
in  any  way  with  buildings,  but  it  should 
be  regarded  also  from  a broader  stand- 
point, and  as  enabling  us  to  contrast  the 
mediaeval  town  and  village  with  the  buildings 
of  to-day.  It  is  a development  produced, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  wholly  by  external 
means,  and  as  communication  between 
North  and  South  becomes  more  easy  and 
convenient,  this  modern  tendency  to  seek 
the  sun  must  become  stronger  and  more 
popular.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  have  influences 
on  English  buildings  and  English  habits. 
The  climate  of  much  of  the  south  coast  of 
England,  though  it  never  can  be  as  dry  and 
sunny  as  that  of  France  and  Italy,  yet  can 
give  a sufficiency  of  sunshine  for  many. 
Yet  how  little  is  done  to  utilise  its  precious 
warmth,  or  to  make,  as  on  the  Riviera,  houses 
equable  in  temperature  whether  the  sun  be 
shining  or  not ! It  is  not  only  continuous 
and  brilliant  sunshine,  but  the  higher  average 
of  comfort  and  warmth  which  makes  so 
many  seek  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  in  the  future  must  unquestionably 
witness  a far  greater  development  of  struc- 
tures of  every  kind  for  the  use  of  the  stranger 
from  the  North. 


NOTES. 

The  London  SoME  controversy  has  recently 
CouncU  been  taking  place  in  regard  to 
the  promotion  in  the  approach- 
ing session  of  Parliament  of  the  London 
County  Council  Fifth  Water  Bill.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  is  wasting  the  ratepayers’ 
money  when  it  is  obvious  that  this  measure 
will  not  be  supported— indeed,  will  be  opposed 
—by  Government.  The  Council  is,  how- 
ever, acting  in  what  may  be  called  a consti- 
tutional, and  also  in  a businesslike  manner. 
It  is  the  representative  of  the  ratepayers  ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  ot 
London,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the 
Council,  are  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of 
the  undertakings  of  the  water  companies. 
Therefore  the  Council  must  fulfil  its 
mandate,  and  endeavour  to  carry  it  to  a 
practical  conclusion.  Apart,  however,  from 
that  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that 
unless  the  Council  presses  this  matter  on 
the  attention  of  Parliament  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  no  serious  attempt  to 
grapple  with  it.  The  last  effort,  two  ses- 
sions ago,  was  a lamentable  failure,  and  it 
needs  pressure  from  London  to  obtain  any 
measure  whatever.  The  singular  thing  is 
that  the  Government  should  interfere  in 
this  matter  at  all.  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
all  the  large  provincial  towns,  are  allowed 
to  carry  out  their  own  municipal  policy. 
One  reason  why  London  ratepayers  are  so 
apathetic  is  because  the  Metropolis  is 
watched,  and  in  a sense  directed,  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  in 
strictly  municipal  matters. 


Architectural  ThERM™.  ^ ^tolia,  is  little 
Discoveries  at  more  than  a day’s  journey  from 
Thermon.  Athens,  and  yet  until  the 
recent  excavations  it  was  practically  as 
unknown  as  though  it  were  in  another 


hemisphere.  In  the  days  of  Polybius  it 
was  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  the 
/Etolian  confederation.  The  excavations 
have  laid  bare  not  a town  but,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  Olympia,  a sacred  enclo- 
sure, an  Altis.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remains  discovered,  both  architectural  and 
epigraphical,  are  of  the  third  and  second  cen- 
tury b.c.,  but  one  building,  the  ancient  temple 
of  Apollo  Thermon,  is  of  a date  long  anterior. 
This  temple  is  of  the  Doric  order  ; it  is 
periptheral,  with  a colonnade  of  five  by 
fifteen  columns;  it  has  an  opisthodomos, 
but  apparently  no  pronaos.  It  was  de- 
stroyed about  218  b.c.  by  fire  ; and,  of  course, 
the  new  structure  was  in  stone,  but  the  bases 
extant  show  to  the  eye  of  the  expert  that 
they  once  supported  columns  in  wood  ; they 
closely  resemble  the  bases  of  the  palace  at 
Tiryns.  In  fact,  the  temple  was  of  the  primi- 
tive order  of  structure,  z.e.,  a compound  of 
wood  and  terra-cotta.  Great  interest  attaches 
to  the  remarkable  terra-cotta  remains,  which 
have  been  found  in  large  quantities.  They 
consist  of: — 1.  Antifixae  of  the  frontal  roof 
tiles  (iijinovig  KipafxiSec).  2.  Painted  me- 
topes. The  antifixae  are  heads  of  men, 
women,  and  Sileni — archaic  for  the  most  part, 
a few  of  the  early  fifth  century  B.c.  They 
are  brilliantly  coloured.  The  metopes  are 
decorated  with  mythological  subjects,  some 
inscribed.  So  far  it  has  been  possible  to 
restore  an  archaic  Gorgon,  a Perseus  taking 
flight,  holding  the  head  of  Medusa,  three 
seated  divinities,  and  a huntsman  with  his 
prey.  The  temple  presumably  belongs  to 
the  fifth  century  b.c. 


Views  of  London  ^ notable  collection  ol  paint- 
in  the  Eighteenth  ings  was  dispersed  at  Christie’s 
Century.  auction-rooms  on  Saturday  in 
last  week.  The  pictures,  twenty-one  in 
number,  of  large  size,  and  well  preserved, 
comprised  paintings  ascribed  to  Canaletto, 
Samuel  Scott,  E.  Dayes,  T.  Malton,  J. 
Boydell,  J.  B.  Chatelaine,  and  J.  Farington. 
Some  of  them  are  finely  executed,  and  many 
illustrate  views  that  have  been  but  rarely 
represented.  Amongst  the  latter  kind  are 
the  seven  by  (or  after)  J.  Boydell,  showing 
the  Tower  as  seen  from  the  Thames,  with 
the  Pool,  and  Tower  Wharf  shaded  with 
trees— 30  in.  by  50  in. ; Smithfield  market- 
place, with  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
in  the  back-ground  ; Skinner  - street  and 
Holborn  Hill — a very  uncommon  subject  ; 
and  old  Chelsea,  or  rather  Battersea,  wooden 
Bridge,  with  the  mill  and  the  church 
on  the  river’s  right  bank.  The  design  of  the 
bridge,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  old 
Putney  Bridge  (illustrated  in  our  columns  of 
January  7,  1888),  has  been  attributed  to 
Cheselden,  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Military 
Hospital,  who,  however,  died  in  1752.  The 
bridge  was  erected  in  place  of  Chelsea 
ferry,  for  J<  nu  c.-«t  Earl  of  Spencer,  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  fourteen  other  proprietors 
who  subscribed  1,500/.  apiece,  in  1771-2’ 
after  the  designs  of  Henry  Holland  ( obiit 
1806),  at  a cost  of  about  23,000/.,  by  Phillips, 
George  III.’s  carpenter,  whose  father  had  also 
built  Putney  Bridge.  Battersea  Bridge  was 
pulled  down  in  the  winter  1885-6  ; of  Putney 
Bridge  the  collection  included  a view  by  E. 
Dayes.  The  design  of  Putney  Bridge 
(1729-1886)  has  been  attributed  to  Chesel- 
den, to  whom  the  proprietors  passed  a reso- 
lution of  thanks  on  July  2,  1730  ; and  also 
to  Ripley.  According  to  Chasemore’s  account, 
1875,  it  is  due  to  Sir  Jacob  Ackworth.  The 


fabric  cost  23,075/.  Another  remarkable 
painting  (Canaletto),  which  it  is  believed  has 
not  been  engraved,  depicts  the  Monument 
and  St.  Magnus  Church,  as  seen  by  one  look- 
ing down  Gracechurch-street  and  Fish-street- 
hill.  A pair,  30  in.  by  50  in.  (S.  Scott),  show 
old  London  Bridge  with  St.  Magnus  and, 
St.  Michael  Churches,  and  the  river-side 
between  York  Water-gate  and  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  In  the  view  (E.  Dayes)  of  Leicester- 
fields,  we  see  Saville  House,  in  respect  of. 
which  we  have  found  in  the  St.  Anne,  Soho, 
rate-books  that  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury  was. 
rated  at  3/.  12s.  in  1693,  and  Leicester  House 
for  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  rated  at 
at  7/.  10s.  in  1711 — and  which  stood  where 
the  Empire  Theatre  and  the  adjoining  hotel 
now  stand.  Bloomsbury-square  (E.  Dayes) 
shows  the  house  of  Lord  Mansfield,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  east  side,  which  the  “ No. 
Popery”  rioters  sacked  and  burned  in  June, 
1780,  with  Southampton  House  (on  the 
north  side)  built  in  1664-5  f°r  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and 
demolished  in  1800.  We  may  mention, 
too,  the  rare  view  (T.  Malton)  of  Fleet-street 
with  the  Church  of  St.  Dunstan  to  the 
spectator’s  right-hand  ; the  garden,  as 
seen  from  the  river,  of  Denmark  House 
(Canaletto)  with  the  water-stairs,  and  St. 
Paul’s  in  the  distance ; 0,ld  Westminster 
Bridge  (J.  Farington) ; and  St.  James’s 
Palace  (Canaletto)  with  the  Gate-house  in 
the  foreground,  and  Pall  Mall  leading  to- 
wards the  Haymarket  and  the  King’s  Mews,, 
which  Kent  rebuilt,  beyond.  The  sale 
realised  nearly  2,300/.,  the  prices  ranging, 
from  240  guineas  for  the  last-named  picture, 
to  40  guineas  for  the  view  of  the  Tower. 


The  The  Board  of  Trade  Report 
Sydenham  on  the  boiler  explosion  which- 
Boiler  Explosion.  occurred  jfl  July  last  at  the 
works  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Electric  Supply 
Company  has  now  been  issued,  and  it  dis- 
closes incompetence  and  neglect  which,  we 
hope  and  believe,  are  very  unusual.  The 
boiler  was  of  the  locomotive  type,  working 
at  a pressure  of  140  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; it 
was  nearly  nine  years  old,  and  owing  to 
weakness  of  the  fire-box  crown,  that  part 
was  violently  blown  out,  leaving  a hole 
measuring  about  6 ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.,  the 
explosion  killing  two,  and  injuring  five,, 
persons.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  that  the 
boiler  itself  was  of  faulty  construction,  but 
this  was  not  the  real  or  immediate  cause  of 
the  explosion,  which  is  directly  attributed  to 
"the  failure  to  make  proper  examinations.” 
Several  persons  are  blamed  for  this  neglect. 
The  company  did  not  engage  a competent 
person  to  examine  their  boilers  in  June,  1898, 
and  thereafter ; the  boiler  was  not  periodi- 
cally examined  by  their  fitter,  who,  more- 
over, was  not  competent  to  perform  such 
work  ; the  electrical  engineer  to  the  com- 
pany knew  there  was  deflection  in  the  fire- 
box, and  having  been  advised  by  a com- 
petent authority  that  he  should  test  the 
boiler  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  280  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  he  failed  to  do  so.  An  in- 
spector who  examined  the  boiler  on  behalfc 
of  an  insurance  company  did  not  perform  his 
work  thoroughly,  and  did  not  even  notice  the 
deflection  in  the  fire-box.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  the  explosion  was  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  the  electrical  engineer,  and1 
it  was  contributed  to  by  the  neglect  of  the 
insurance  inspector.  We  also  believe  that 
the  boiler  was  on  the  point  of  being  replaced. 
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by  a new  one  when  the  explosion  occurred. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  directors  trusted 
in  the  providential  preservation  of  the  old 
boiler  until  such  time  as  the  new  one  could 
be  installed,  and  that  their  cheerful  optimism 
was  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  any  strong 
protest  from  the  electrical  engineer.  One  of 
the  directors  stated  that  “ the  company  had 
insured  only  for  the  sake  of  being  indemni- 
fied from  loss  caused  by  an  explosion,”  and 
another  director  suggested  that  " insurance 
was  effected  for  the  additional  purpose  of 
obtaining  regular  inspections.”  The  Com- 
missioners state  the  opinion  that  the  latter 
reason  “ was  not  very  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  directors.”  A most  culpable  condition 
Df  negligence  certainly  appears  to  have 
afflicted  all  those  concerned  in  this  disastrous 
accident. 


In  our  issue  of  the  22nd  ult. 
Bs«hFatSty. we  recorded  the  death  ot  a 
lad  at  Hammersmith  caused  by 
he  use  of  a gas  geyser  in  a small  bathroom. 
Another  death  which  is  also  attributed  to 
he  employment  of  a gas  geyser  in  a bath- 
00m  is  now  reported  from  Newton-le- 
Villows.  The  victim  this  time  is  Mr.  D.  H. 
flcyd,  the  Gas  and  Water  Engineer  to  the 
Newton  - le  - Willows  District  Council,  a 
entleman  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
le  was  found  dead  in  the  bath  early  on 
lunday  morning,  the  6th  inst.  The 
epth  of  water  in  the  bath  was  about 
8 in.  The  geyser  employed  for  heating 
ie  bath  water  was  found  to  be  red-hot,  and 
le  woodwork  in  the  neighbourhood  was  on 
Ire.  The  gas  had  become  ignited  at  the  air 
jilet,  and  consequently  the  gas  was  burning 
I'ith  a luminous  flame  inside  the  mixing  tube, 
Jnd  products  of  incomplete  combustion  were 
>rmed.  It  appears  improbable  that  the  gas 
ecame  ignited  at  the  air  inlet  before  the 
sceased  became  insensible,  for  any  gas 
Dgineer  would  at  once  detect  the  odour 
solved  when  gas  is  burned  under  these 
mditions.  The  evidence  showed  that 
2ath  was  due  partly  to  syncope  and  partly 
asphyxia,  and  the  jury  returned  a verdict 
“accidental  death.”  Once  again  we  have 
recommend  the  fitting  of  geysers  outside, 
stead  of  inside,  bathrooms ; and  where 
is  is  impossible,  the  provision  of  a flue  for 
rrying  away  the  combustion  products  and 
mtilating  the  room,  without  regard  to  any 
atement  from  the  gasfitter  or  the  vendor  of 
e geyser  concerning  the  needlessness  of 
ich  flue.  If,  moreover,  the  bather  would 
ke  the  precaution  to  turn  off  the  gas  before 
ttering  the  bath,  fatal  accidents  arising 
Dm  the  use  of  gas  geysers  would  less 
:quently  occur. 

Mr.  Kershaw  read  a valuable 
Aluminium,  paper  on  the  electrical  uses 
of  alumininm  to  the  Institution 
Electrical  Engineers  last  week.  The  high 
ice  to  which  copper  has  been  forced  by  a 
mbination  of  natural  and  artificial  causes 
made  electricians  take  the  greatest 
terest  in  aluminium  as  a substitute  for 
pper.  In  America  many  thousands  of  tons 
aluminium  wire  are  already  in  use,  but 
haustive  tests  have  not  yet  been  made  on 
durability.  Mr.  Kershaw  stretched  some 
iminium  wires  on  the  roofs  of  build- 
gs  at  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  and 
50  at  a town  on  the  outskirts  of 
verpool,  and  left  them  in  the  open  air  tor 
1 months.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the 
res  were  taken  down,  and  after  being 


thoroughly  scrubbed  were  weighed.  It  was 

found  that  most  of  them  had  gained  in 
weight.  This  was  due  to  the  corrosion  of  the 
rods  and  wires,  and  to  the  settling  of  soot 
and  dirt  in  the  crevices.  The  conductivity 
for  electric  current  of  the  wires  suspended  at 
St.  Helens  had  diminished  about  30  per 
cent,  by  the  exposure,  and  the  tensile 
strength  had  also  diminished  by  about  the 
same  amount.  This  proves  that  the 
aluminium  wire  at  present  sold  corrodes 
in  outdoor  work  in  our  climate,  and 
in  manufacturing  towns  where  sul- 

phurous acid  gas  exists  as  an  impurity 
in  the  atmosphere  it  corrodes  rapidly. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Gavey,  the 

electrician  to  the  Post  Office,  stated  that 
experimental  trials  of  this  metal  for  long- 
distance telephonic  communication  were 

being  made,  but  that  the  results  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  large  coefficient  of 
expansion  for  heat  of  aluminium  has  led  to 
frequent  breaks  and  consequent  interruption 
of  the  service.  Mr.  Swinburne  suggested 
that  more  thorough  chemical  tests  should  be 
made  on  commercial  aluminium,  as  he  found 
that  very  minute  traces  of  impurity  some- 
times made  it  very  rotten  and  friable.  Pro- 
fessor Perry  "mentioned  that  Dr.  Glazebrook, 
the  Principal  of  the  National  Standardising 
Laboratory  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Bushey 
Park,  intended  carrying  out  an  exhaustive 
series  of  tests  on  this  metal. 


of  painting  light.  There  are  two  or  three 
splendid  examples  of  William  Hunt’s  still- 
life  painting  ; some  interesting  early  works 
by  F.  Walker  ; one  drawing  by  Boyce  (132) 
which  hardly  represents  his  finest  work ; 
David  Cox’s  “Welsh  Funeral  ” ; a beautiful 
“ Chrysanthemums  ” subject  by  Mrs.  Angell 
(no),  and  a fine  example  (n6j  of  George 
F ripp’s  broad  and  unpretentious  style  of  land- 
scape-painting.  The  collection  of  the  works  of 
living  artists  is  hardly  so  representative  as  it 
might  have  been  ; it  gives  the  idea  of  repre- 
senting what  could  be  got  rather  than  what 
might  be  desired.  There  is  a fine  example 
of  Mr.  Phillip  s Highland  landscape  painting, 
lamiliar  to  us  at  the  Society  of  Water 
Colours ; Mr.  Fulley love’s  view  of  the 
“Temple  of  Wingless  Victory”  ; Mr.  Sutton 
Palmer’s  “The  Joy  of  Spring’’  (194) ; these  are 
among  the  best  works  in  a collection  which, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  represent  the 
later  school  of  English  water-colour  art  in 
any  adequate  manner. 


. We  are  informed  that  a meet- 
Hampstead-road.  influential  traders  and 

ratepayers  of  St.  Pancras  has 
been  held  to  consider  the  question  of  widen- 
ing the  Hampstead-road  at  its  junction  with 
the  Euston-road,  and  a committee,  including 
representatives  from  all  the  large  business 
houses  in  Tottenham  Court,  Euston,  and 
Hampstead  roads,  was  formed  with  a view 
to  bringing  the  matter  before  the  London 
County  Council  as  a Metropolitan  improve- 
ment. It  was  urged  that  the  congestion  of 
traffic  at  this  corner  is  now  so  great  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  something 
should  be  done  to  relieve  it.  We  quite  agree 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  improvement ; 
we  need  only  point  out  that  the  widening 
ought  to  be  made  at  the  east  side  of  Hamp- 
stead-road,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
Tottenham  Court-road  on  that  side. 


SMALL  GARDENS/1 


The  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art 


Watcr-colou 

Art  of  the  . * * ** 1 

Nineteenth  bociety  are  entirely  devoted 
Century.  present  to  an  exhibition 


representing  “The  Water-colour  Art  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century”;  the  middle  room  con- 
taining early  works,  the  west  room  works  of 
deceased  artists  later  in  the  century,  and  the 
south  room  works  of  living  artists.  Among 
the  early  brown  drawings  executed  with  the 
limited  water-colour  palette  of  that  day,  is 
Girtin’s  well-known  grand  view  of  Durham 
belonging  to  Mr.  Roget,  who  formerly  lent  it 
to  a Girtin  exhibition  at  the  Burlington 
Club.  There  are  some  works  by  less-known 
men  of  great  interest ; for  instance,  Powell’s 
delicate  little  landscape  (4)  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Shepherd’s  “ St.  Albans  ” (29)  is  a 
beautiful  drawing,  also  Barrett’s  “ Thames 
from  Richmond  Hill  ” (32),  not  equal,  how- 
ever, to  John  Varley’s  rendering  of  the  same 
view  (50).  Among  the  later  collection  is  to 
be  seen  Alfred  Hunt’s  wonderful  picture, 
“The  Rainbow”  (136),  in  which  he  almost 
succeeded  in  the  apparently  impossible  task 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  signs  in  the  archi- 
ectura  profession  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  cottage  architecture  to  be  truly  successful 
TTT?®  “nfined  to  the  planning  and  design- 
ing of  the  house  and  elevations,  but  must  have 

‘I  n®  mAerlor  de“ration  (or  what  is 

oftentimes  better  the  avoidance  of  decoration) 
and  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
niture the  control  of  the  approach  to  the  house 
and  also  the  garden,  or  at  any  rate  that  portion 
of  the  garden  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  house.  I am  afraid  that  in  many  cases  the 
bare  recognition  or  assent  to  the  principle 
suffices,  and  that  whilst  we  see  here  and  there 
sparsely  distributed  signs  of  the  approaching 
architectural  millennium,  we  are  not  quite  there 
1 L‘r  lhat  some  of  you,  when  1 sug- 
gest  the  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of 
subjects  through  which  you  have  to  conduct 
your  studies  a technical  knowledge  of  garden 
making,  will  almost  hope  that  I do  not 
succeed  in  proving  my  case,  and  yet  I can 
promise  that  if  1 succeed  I shall  introduce 
XT  ma.t“bjeCtwhich  sha11  yield  you  greater 
b®  Xgh?ihan  any  you  have  ye*  tasted  in  the 
field  of  design  ; and  I may  add,  to  the  younger 

reahse^fhal  ‘f®  professl°".  that  you  will  soon 
realise  lhat  to  a very  large  extent  it  is  a 
vein  which  has  not  yet  been  f„l?y  woSed 
or  explored,  and  where  you  can  within  certain 
limits  express  the  completeness  of  your  own 
ideas,  and  determine  what  character  of  design 
shall  rule  in  the  making  of  a garden.  1 agree 
there  are  greater  drawbacks  and  discourage- 
ments to  encounter  in  the  garden  than  in  the 
house,  and  its  interior  arrangements  or  fittings 
as  so  much  more  depends  upon  the  aptitude 
and  intelligence  of  the  gardener  who  is  to  nut 
your  ideas  into  practical  shape  (a  very  worthy 
man  m himself,  according  to  his  light  and  his 
training,  but  whose  ambition  is  often  measured 
by  the  local  flower  show  exhibits)  than  upon 
either  the  builder,  decorator,  or  furniture 
maker,  whom  you  can  restrict  and  restrain  and 
guide  by  plans,  details,  designs,  or  sections 
To  make  myself  quite  clear  I may  say  that 
the  cottage  residence  which  I have  in  my  mind 
would  range  from  the  small  40/.  semi-detached 
with  its  plot  showing  a frontage  of  60  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  100  ft.,  to  the  small  house,  with  three 
entertaining  rooms  and  six  to  eight  bedroom- 
stabling  for  two  horses,  and  two  acres  of 
ground. 

Before  I proceed  to  give  you  a few  hints 
which  I hope  you  may  find  of  a practical  char- 
acter, I wish  to  show,  first,  that  you  cannot 
really  successfully  plan  a cottage  residence 
without  deciding  the  principal  features  com- 
prising the  garden  scheme.  The  designer  of 
he  cottage  ought  in  any  case  either  to  design 
the  complete  garden  scheme  or  otherwise 
agree  to  allow  of  an  exchange  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  whoever  may  have  to  plan 
and  carry  out  the  garden.  Even  supposing  the 
landscape  gardener  to  be  an  artist  with  infight 
}“*.?■  anJ  ,m.,fu11  sympathy  with,  true  archi- 
tectural  dignity  and  expression,  the  architect 
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has  much  the  best  opportunity  of  making  a 
successful  and  complete  plan.  I also  wish  to 
show  that  if  the  architect  does  not  undertake 
the  designing  the  landscape  gardener  in  all 
probability  would  not  be  asked  to  do  it,  and  as 
a consequence  the  garden  setting  to  the  house, 
over  which  so  much  time  and  thought  had 
been  spent,  would  eventually  be  the  joint 
production  of  the  local  jobbing  gardener  and 
the  client.  Respecting  the  first  of  these 
three  statements,  with  whatever  feelings  or 
sentiments  you  may  be  inclined  to  approach 
wardens,  I ' am  perfectly  convinced  that  in 
Refusing  to  design  the  house  as  well  as  gardens 
I have  lost  some  fine  opportunities  of  gaining 
that  wider  outlook  which  it  is  so  necessary  the 
designer  should  achieve  ; and  I am  free  to 
confess  that  any  grasp  which  I may  have  ot 
this  principle  of  unity  and  completeness  which 
should  rule  not  alone  in  gardens  and  houses, 
but  should  underlie  the  character  of  the  whole 
street,  nay,  of  the  whole  city.  I say,  then,  that 
this  habit  of  viewing  scenes  in  their  broader 
aspect  has  largely  resulted  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  brought  into  connexion  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  clients  who,  having  pur- 
chased-their  sites  years  before  they  were  pre- 
pared to  build,  or  even  consult  an  architect, 
have  nevertheless  wished  to  do  the  necessary 
planting,  and  in  some  cases  to  lay  out  the 
outer  fringe  of  the  gardens.  I have  thus  been 
compelled  to  consider  the  place  as  a whole, 
and  to  plan  the  houses  in  a way  which  1 
thought  would  best  suit  the  site  and  my  clients 
probable  requirements.  In  this  way  I must 
have  prepared  scores  of  plans  for  houses  of  all 
sizes,  and  1 can  assure  you  it  has  been  a fine 
study.  My  reason  for  venturing  this  personal 
experience  is  because  1 feel  that  I am  quite 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  architect  to  realise  the  proper  connexion 
between  house  and  garden  as  for  the  garden 
designer  to  obtain  a grasp  of  the  character  of 
the  design  and  the  planning  of  a house.  1 
need  only  emphasise  this  by  pointing  out  that 
the  approach  to  a house,  whether  in  the  form 
of  a drive,  avenue,  a simple  court,  or  merely  a 
walk,  is  the  first  impression  a visitor  gams, 
and  generally  the  most  important  detail  in  the 
garden  scheme,  and  is  at  the  same  tune  the 
introduction  to  the  house  itself.  In  passing,  1 
would  like  to  mention  another  great  factor 
which,  combined  with  others,  has  tended  to 
broaden  the  vision  and  educate  me  to  look 
beyond  merely  limited  prospects  ; it  is  the 
laying  out  of  building  estates  where  the 
desired  aim  and  object  was  to  accomplish 
a worthy  complement  to  pure  air  and 
pleasant  surroundings  without  desecration 
and  disfigurement,  yielding  pleasure  to 
the  beholder  and  profit  to  the  proprietor. 
•Architects  who  wish  to  lay  out  gardens  would 
do  well  to  cultivate  this  (acuity  of  studying 
nature  with  a view  to  the  attaining  of  aggre- 
gate effects,  a grand  antidote  against  mere 
sleight-of-hand  draughtsman  proficiency  and 
•commonplace  invention,  and  against  a too 
■pedantic  academical  education.  I am  well 
aware  of  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
subjects  that  a modern  architect  has  to  keep 
pace  with,  but  this  faculty  is,  in  a great 
measure,  intuitive,  although  the  foundation  of 
it  may  be  laid  in  the  student's  mind,  and 
incentives  and  encouragements  offered  to 
continue  ; and  when  once  acquired  it  has  the 
tendency  to  soothe  rather  than  irritate  the  tired 
brain  and  jaded  spirits.  This  is  a point  which, 
I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  is  being 
emphasised  and  reiterated  by  all  sound  reli- 
able guides  in  architecture,  although  not, 
perhaps,  entirely  in  the  exact  special  direction 
now  suggested  ; notably  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth 
Smith’s  presidential  address  to  the  Architec- 
tural Association.  . . . 

An  architect  is  really  the  fittest  man  to  design 
the  garden,  and  I think  it  will  be  generally 
conceded,  even  by  landscape  gardeners,  what- 
ever gifts  he  may  possess,  that  a circumscribed 
garden  is  seldom  a success  unless  a formal 
treatment  (why  so  termed  I do  not  know)  is 
applied.  Mr.  Kemp,  who  wrote  that  excellent 
practical  work,  “ How  to  Lay  Out  a harden, 
realised  this.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  the  garden  design  is  brought  into  direct 
relation  with  that  of  the  house  ; that,  in  fact,  a 
garden  becomes  a necessary  outdoor  extension 
of  the  family  requirements,  and  of  the  enter- 
taining arrangements — one  set  of  apartments 
under  cover,  the  other  open  to  the  interchange 
of  shine  and  shower,  and  of  each  season’s 
respective  display.  The  relation  of  this  series 
of  garden  apartments  to  the  house  would 
be  more  ably  grasped  by  the  person 


who  had  planned  the  house  and  knew 
the  relative  use  of  each  room  to  the  other. 
The  ingenuity  necessary  for  the  planning 
of  the  house  would  assuredly  find  larger 
liberty  and  unfettered  scope  in  controlling  the 
whole.  An  architect  occupies  a much  better 
position  than  either  the  landscape  gardener  or 
any  one  else  to  realise  a successful  garden,  for 
if  he  had  to  be  responsible  for  the  whole  he 
would  take  care  that  the  only  place  in 
which  a Marechal  Niel  rose  would  grow  is  not 
occupied  by  the  basement  area ; and  that  the 
steps  to  the  beer  cellar  do  not  cut  into  the  only 
piece  of  ground  suitable  for  a flower  garden  ; 
and  that  the  coal-shoot  is  more  than  3 ft.  from 
the  door  of  the  principal  entrance  ; also  that  the 
garden  front  was  as  far  removed  as  circum- 
stances would  allow  from  the  entrance  front, 
and  that  the  kitchen  offices  and  stables,  whilst 
helping  the  general  effect,  were  so  placed  as  to 
allow  of  their  being  screened  from  the  private 
parts  of  the  gardens.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
advantage  which  the  architect  possesses  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  the  control  of  the  entire 
sum  which  his  client  is  prepared  to  spend. 


sum  wmcu  ins  uicm  is  ^ 

happen  to  know  from  experience  what  this 
means,  for  time  and  again  have  I,  when  called 
in  to  advise  after  the  house  was  partly  com- 
pleted, found  that  the  balance  available  for  lay- 
ing out  the  garden  was  totally  inadequate  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  consequent  result  that 
the  garden  was  in  a large  measure  a failure. 
When  interests  are  divided  one  is  prepared  for 
this  kind  of  thing  ; but  if  one  realises  that  half 
of  the  money  spent  on,  say,  the  barge  boards, 
finials,  and  bristling  insincere  ornamentation 
would  have  given  you  some  chance  in  the 
garden,  one  cannot  help  regretting  the  absence 
of  some  controlling  master  mind  who,  with 
perfect  unanimity  of  purpose  and  comprehen- 
sive grasp,  had  had  the  spreading  of  the  money 
over  the  larger  area  to  the  ultimate  satisfac- 
tion of  both  architect  and  client.  Now,  do  not 
misunderstand  these  remarks,  for  I quite 
sympathise  with  the  architect,  who  must  have 
realised  that  in  the  incapable  hands  of  the 
jobbing  gardener,  who  in  no  wise  conceives 
the  house  and  garden  as  one  composition,  the 
less  money  allowed  for  the  garden  the 
better,  and  that  it  was  much  better  to  make 
the  barge  board  a counter  attraction  to 
the  monkey-puzzler  so  carefully  planted 
in  the  little  circle  in  the  centre  of  the 
carriage  turn.  The  last  consideration  under 
this  heading  is  that  if  you  do  not  undertake 
the  work  it  will  fall  into  incompetent  hands,  or 
if  a competent  designer  is  engaged  by  the 
client  direct,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  be- 
cause he  has  a reputation  for  a set  form  of 
garden  design,  or  speciality,  which,  however 
advisable  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
may  be  totally  out  of  place  here,  but  which  the 
proprietor  is  persuaded,  as  mankind  are  by 
the  foibles  of  fashion,  is  the  only  correct  form 
under  all  circumstances,  and  which,  unless  the. 
architect  can  prevent,  he  is  determined  to  have 
There  is  more  than  one  garden  designer  in 
this  country  who  has  realised  the  incon- 
venience of  a prevalent  fashion  brought  about 
by  the  dictatorship  of  some  temporarily  popular, 
bumptious,  capability  Brown,  and  the  expressed 
disappointment  of  his  client  when  he  proposes 
to  treat  the  ground  in  a manner  characteristic 
of  the  surroundings.  Architects,  it  is  under- 
stood, in  dealing  with  the  ground  are  not 
expected  to  conform  to  a set  of  ideas  which  are 
well  known  to  be  foreign  to  their  profession. 

Having  given  you  my  reasons  why  you 
should  undertake  the  designing  of  small  gar- 
dens, I now  wish  to  state  a few  necessities  and 
qualifications.  In  the  first  place,  a proper 
survey  with  accurate  levels  is  needed,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  will  need  to  lay  out  a 
very  large  number  of  gardens  before  you  can 
dispense  with  this  necessary  operation,  even  to 
the  extent  of  making  a preliminary  sketch,  for 
to  be  in  any  way  successful  the  plan  must  be 
arranged  to  fit  the  ground  and  give  expression 
to  its  contour.  You  must  also  be  able  to  judge 
when  ground  requires  draining  ; and  having 
decided  upon  this  necessity,  be  able  to  arrange 
it  in  an  efficient  and  economical  way.  Judg- 
ing from  many  schemes  which  I have  seen  for 
dealing  with  surface  water,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  you  could  easily  spend  on  land 
drainage  a sum  large  enough  to  lay  out  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  whole  of  the  ground. 
You  must  know  a little  about  soils  ; this  is  a 
question  which  troubles  would-be  garden 
designers  greatly.  Now,  for  the  horticulturist 
pure  and  simple  this  is  a most  important 
branch  of  study  and  research,  but  for  the 
garden  designer  there  are  a few  sound  rules 


which  will  meet  his  requirements  whether  the 
soil  is  wet  or  dry,  light  or  heavy,  clay  or 
gravel  subsoil  ; whether  the  soil  lies  on  lime- 
stone or  in  chalk.  If  the  soil  is  wet,  good 
drainage  should  remedy  it  ; if  clay,  good 
drainage  and  the  admixture  of  burnt  clay, 
town  refuse.  Good  trenching  will  usually  be 
beneficial  if  light  and  sandy  with  an  admixture 
of  clay  or  cow  manure  ; as  a rule,  however, 
you  may  say  that  a dry  subsoil  is  best  for  a 
garden. 

The  first  great  desideratum  is  unity  and 
cohesiveness.  What  is  required  here  is  some 
great  controlling  power  to  marshal  and  or- 
ganise the  petty  clevernesses  and  talents  and 
gifts,  and  make  for  and  lead  up  to  one  ultimate 
end.  The  lack  of  this  quality  is  what  makes 
ninety- nine  out  of  every  hundred  cities  so 
disappointing  when  viewed  from  an  eminence, 
such  a motley  jumble  of  points,  angles,  and 
pinnacles,  style  and  no  style.  Almost  all  our 
national  and  municipal,  parochial  energies  and 
aims  lack  this  Socialistic  quality  ; there  is 
abundant  individual  cleverness. 

But  of  all  matters,  says  some  one,  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  his 
garden.  That  certainly  is  not  my  motive  ; but 
I would,  by  all  the  powers  of  persuasion,  try 
and  induce  the  subject  to  use  his  liberty  not 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  his  individual 
preferences,  but  to  a certain  extent  to  sacrifice 
these  to  obtain  an  aggregate  effect  ; for 
instance,  a fortunate  possessor  of  a house  in  a 
city  or  suburb  where  vegetation  was  none  too 
abundant  and  brick  and  stone  largely  predomi- 
nate, with  a fine,  walled -in,  geometrical 
garden,  faultlessly  laid  out  with  neat  box-edged 
beds,  vases,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  such  a 
garden  a success.  But  in  taking  a summary 
view  of  his  surroundings,  his  eye  longs  for 
some  counterbalancing  mass  of  green,  and  to 
remedy  this  he  sacrifices  a part  of  his  garden 
and  plants  a mass  of  hollies  or  limes  or  beech 
to  tower  above  the  boundary  wall,  to  the  gain 
of  the  outside  beholder,  the  public,  and  at  a loss 
to  himself.  That  man  is  a benefactor  to  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

In  the  few  architects’  gardens  I have  seen  I 
notice  that  they  usually  plant  shrubs,  both 
formal  and  others,  in  the  grass,  evidently 
expecting  them  to  thrive  as  they  do  in 
properly-prepared  and  tilled  borders.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  for  several  years  at  the  least,  until 
the  shrubs  are  thoroughly  established,  all  grass 
and  weeds  should  be  kept  clear  of  their  roots. 

I know  how  much  better  grass  looks  when  it 
sweeps  up  to  the  stems  and  trunks  of  the  trees 
or  the  leaves  and  boughs  fall  over  in  a fringe 
upon  the  sward.  How  difficult  it  is  to  con- 
vince clients  of  the  dignity  of  mown  grass,  and 
how  often  do  we  see  the  majestic  trunks  of  a 
fine  group  of  cedars  or  timber  trees  muddled 
up  with  the  inevitable  fussy  rhododendrons. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  flowering  plants 
rather  than  shrubs  that  variety  is  to  be  sought 
after,  and  for  these  you  must,  I fear,  rely  upon 
the  nurseryman's  knowledge  of  things,  simply 
controlling  the  shape  of  the  beds  and  borders 
in  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  and,  perhaps, 
the  massing  of  the  few  varieties  which  are 
essential  to  the  architect’s  garden,  a few  of 
which  I will  enumerate  later. 

Now,  respecting  the  planting  of  hedges, 
screens,  &c.,  before  you  attempt  to  do  anything 
satisfy  yourself  that  what  you  plant  will  grow. 
You  may  wish  for  a yew  hedge,  but  it  may 
grow  so  indifferently  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  you  would  get  more  effect  out  of  common 
privet.  Having  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the 
character  of  the  shrub  or  tree  you  wish  to 
plant,  you  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
discover  whether  or  not  it  will  grow  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  not,  what  would  form 
the  best  substitute. 

But  before  we  discuss  any  more  technical 
difficulties  we  had  better  consider  broad  prin- 
ciples, which  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  before 
arranging  your  garden  plan.  I have  already 
stated  that  the  controversy  which  has  been 
waged  between  garden  designers  and  archi- 
tects does  not  apply  to  small  gardens,  for  all 
are  agreed  on  the  general  principle  of  formality, 
although  not  agreed  as  to  the  detail  by  which 
this  formality  should  be  expressed.  The  aim 
and  purpose  of  a small  garden  being  totally 
different  from  gardens  of  large  extent— the 
former  expresses  the  sympathies,  pursuits,  and 
refinements  of  the  home  life  ; the  latter,  in 
addition  to  this,  is  first  and  foremost  a mark 
of  rank  and  opulence ; the  managing  head 
gardener  in  the  one  case  is  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  the  house  ; presiding  over  the  other  is 
the  skilled  horticulturist,  whose  permission  my 
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lady  must  ask  before  she  may  cut  a flower. 
The  small  garden  is  probably  the  only  form  of 
rural  pursuit  open  to  its  owner,  and  yields  in 
relaxation  and  reflection  a delightful  change 
•to  the  sturm  and  cirang  of  his  everyday 
•existence. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  in  passing  to  and  fro 
the  difference  between  two  gardens,  apparently 
the  same  soil,  and  the  same  aspect  ? The  one 
seems  to  have  a blight  upon  it  ; everything, 
grass,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  seem  to  grow  so 
tardily  and  sparsely,  the  shrubs  stunted  and 
starved,  trees  lanky  and  bare,  the  flowers 
•shrivelled,  scentless  and  blasted — a reproach  to 
its  neighbours  ; and  in  the  adjoining  garden 
everything  is  luxuriant  and  profuse,  “ Like 
fruitful  trees  by  a well,  whose  branches  hang 
■over  the  wall.”  The  flowers  seem  joyous  and 
radiant;  the  shrubs  healthy,  strong,  and  clothed 
to  the  roots  with  foliage,  or  bent  over  with  the 
added  weight  of  foliage  or  berries  ; the  trees 
'healthy,  ever  ready  to  flash  out  the  sunshine 
after  the  darkening  storm  and  emerge  greener 
and  purer  ; the  ivy,  clematis,  honeysuckle, 
jasmine,  and  roses  peep  in  at  the  windows  and 
■flower  in  picturesque  masses  ; the  grass  does 
not  cake  or  languish,  and  burn  in  drought,  but 
yields  to  the  eye  that  refreshing,  restful,  com- 
pact aspect  so  desirable.  But  what  is  the 
treason  for  this  contrast  — this  difference  ? 
You  would  be  able  to  tell  me  almost  at  once  if 
| there  were  two  adjoining  houses  in  a corre- 
' spondingly  opposite  condition,  both  apparently 
I built  with  the  same  hand  and  with  a corre- 
sponding amount  of  care — the  one  looking 
singularly  happy,  “ Suitably  received  into  the 
■bosom  of  things,”  as  some  one  has  said  ; the 
■other,  in  spite  of  suitable  window  adornments 
and  owner’s  care,  looks  decrepit  and  unhappy. 
Your  trained  eye  would  at  once  glance  at  the 
•unlevel  joints,  the  slightly  irregular  ridge, 
■finials,  and  chimneys,  and  other  lines  slightly 
•out  of  the  perpendicular — points  scarcely  dis- 
cernible to  any  one  else — and  pronounce  the 
verdict,  “ Bad  foundations  ! ” The  foundation 
failure  : unprepared  soil  is  the  cause  of  almost 
all  garden  failures.  You  may  procure  the 
•choicest  shrubs  and  flowers,  manure  the 
borders,  roll  the  grass,  but  if  the  soil 
is  not  of  sufficient  depth,  and  is  not 
properly  prepared  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  A 
grass  lawn,  a flower  border,  the  root  space  for 
frees  or  for  shrubs,  all  need  their  proper  depth 
of  soil  and  their  own  especial  preparation,  nor 
•is  it  safe  to  trust  the  horticulturalist  to  do  what 
is  right  in  these  matters.  I have  repeatedly 
-seen  gardeners  laying  turf  where  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  a good  tennis  lawn  with  only 
.3  in.  of  soil,  excusing  themselves  by  saying  that 
•the  grass  would  grow  finer.  I need  not,  how- 
ever, enlarge  upon  this,  as  you  will  be  doubt- 
less familiar  with  the  excuses  for  scrimping 
tput  forward  by  the  builder.  By  all  means 
save  and  store  all  turf  and  soil  from  the 
diggings  and  the  foundations.  For  a flower 
border  (and  in  the  limited  area  devoted  to 
flowers  in  most  suburban  gardens  the  expense 
would  not  be  great),  it  is  a good  plan  to  lay,  at 
.a  depth  of  about  2 ft.,  a layer  of  broken  brick 
■or  some  absorbent  material,  provided  that  the 
■soil  water  drainage  level  is  deeper  ; then  to 
•overlay  this  with  a covering  of  ashes,  and  then 
•to  overlay  this  to  a depth  of  about  21  in.  with 
soil  of  desirable  lightness  ; if  too  heavy  should 
■be  mixed  with  sand,  and  should  have  abundant 
■vegetable  matter  and  fibre  in  it,  such  as  the 
•decayed  turf  from  close  green  pastures  yield. 
'For  trees  and  shrubs  a depth  of  from  1 ft.  6 in. 
to  2 ft.,  with  a plentiful  admixture  of  the  fibrous 
•turf  loam,  though  it  need  not  be  so  richly 
manured  as  the  flower  border.  Grass  also 
requires  a depth  of  soil  not  less  than  8 in., 
•with  a well-drained  bottom,  properly  prepared. 
■Of  course,  as  before  stated,  different  soils, 
heavy  or  light,  clayey  or  sandy,  require  dif- 
ferent treatment,  but  although  the  first  outlay 
may  be  greater,  it  is  cheapest  in  the  end  to  lay 
.a  sound  foundation.  “ Prevention  is  better 
'than  cure.” 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  to 
,plant,  and  herein  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
with  which  you  have  to  deal,  and  I venture  to 
think  that  very  few  of  you  will  ever  master 
thoroughly  the  technicalities,  nor  is  it  desir- 
able to  understand  all  the  hybrids  and  the 
eccentricities  of  the  nurseryman’s  catalogue.  At 
the  same  time,  I think  you  would  soon  realise 
how  few  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are 
required  for  making  a small  garden  beautiful. 
The  present  day  tendency  seems  to  be  to  cram 
in  as  many  un-English  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  as  possible,  notably  rhododendrons  and 
common  laurels,  and  aucubas,  &c.,  their  big 


polished  leaves  entirely  out  of  scale  with  our 
sober  harmonious  box,  holly,  and  yew  of  our 
predominating  northern  grey  skies.  It  is  the 
preponderence  of  such  things  that  make  town 
suburbs,  town  cemeteries,  and  town  parks  so 
disappointing.  I oftentimes  think  that  the 
quiet  spacious  dignity  of  the  Harrogate  stray 
would  be  preferable  to  many  of  the  tortured, 
hillocky,  unnaturally  planted  j parks  nowadays 
so  common. 

In  a large  garden  there  are  many  things 
great  and  small  which  are  considered  neces- 
sities : some  beautiful  in  themselves,  others 
difficult  to  classify  and  adorn  and  harmonise 
with  an  all-pervading  sense  of  -.true  garden 
effect.  There  are  the  tennis  lawn  and  summer 
house  ; the  rose  border  where,  too  often,  size 
of  flowers  seems  to  be  the  chief  attainment, 
lanky  bare  sticks  through  more  than  half  the 
year,  the  roots  covered  with  untidy  manure, 
from  which  the  eye  instinctively  turns  to  find 
delight  in  the  rich  green  of  the  despised  herb 
border  of  parsley  and  sage.  The  greenhouse, 
where  can  be  grown  geraniums  and  decorative 
house  plants  in  winter  and  also  in  spring,  and 
also  grow  tomatoes  in  the  summer  and  show 
chrysanthemums  in  the  autumn ; the  little 
garden  frame  which  ensures  a supply  of  sweet 
violets  throughout  the  winter  months  ; a potting 
shed,  also,  and  garden  house,  and  a paved  shed 
with  a big  block  for  chopping  firewood  when 
from  stress  of  weather  the  proprietor  has 
nothing  else  to  do  ; in  fact,  so  many  interests 
are  to  be  catered  for  in  this  class  of  garden,  and 
such  a host  of  details  on  which  you  can  exer- 
cise your  ingenuity  for  garden  effects  that,  to 
the  man  of  sense  and  refinement,  make- 
believes  become  grossly  irritating.  YVhat  he 
wants  is  a purpose-like  garden. 

There  are  two  considerations  I would  like 
especially  to  impress  upon  you.  First,  the 
desirability  of  disabusing  your  mind  of  your 
preconceived  notions  of  the  art  which  is  said 
to  conceal  art ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  plain  surfaces  and  of  definite  unhesitating 
lines.  In  ignoring  the  latter  it  is  quite  true 
that  you  may  be  able  to  cover  your  lawn  with 
trees  and  shrubs  from  every  part  of  the 
temperate  zone,  just  as  you  may  fill  your 
drawing-room  with  all  sorts  of  bric-a-brac  ; in 
both  cases  you  may,  instead  of  securing  a 
sense  of  restfulness,  succeed  in  giving  them  an 
aspect  of  fussiness.  In  laying  out  definite 
lines  you  may  not  get  quite  so  many  of  those 
little  surprises  so  much  sought  after  in  gardens, 
and  you  may  not  even  be  able,  by  the  exercise 
of  a little  trick,  to  make  your  neighbour’s 
garden  look  as  if  it  belonged  to  you,  but  you 
will  be  saved  the  humiliating  knowledge  that 
your  garden  is  a fraud,  and  that  your  visitors 
are  sure  to  find  it  out. 

So  much  depends  upon  locality,  materials 
available,  and  the  importance  of  the  house,  and 
the  amount  of  money  at  your  disposal,  that 
the  question  of  fences  cannot  be  profitably 
discussed  in  this  paper  ; but  I would  like  to 
say  that  split  oak,  which  lends  itself  to  such  a 
variety  of  treatment,  is  at  once  one  of  the 
simplest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
cheapest  forms  of  fencing,  and  I would  suggest 
that  if  we  could  in  this  country  use,  in  con- 
junction with  this  fence,  the  trained  lines  of 
limes  and  laburnum  as  they  are  used  in 
Holland  and  France,  we  could  obtain  some 
delightful  effects.  Holly  is;  of  course,  an 
admirable  hedge  shrub,  so  is  beech  and  thorn, 
but  in  each  case  the  wished-for  effect  is  slow. 
Privet  makes  a hedge  very  quickly,  but  it  must 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  horses  and  cattle,  which 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  fence  which  is  least 
permanent,  and  least  desirable,  is  the  strained 
wire  or  iron  hurdle. 

We  may  now  consider  more  fully  the  placing 
of  the  house  on  the  ground  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ground.  Where  the  extent  of 
ground  is  strictly  limited,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  when  you  are  building  a small  house,  the 
greatest  mistake  you  can  make  is  to  cut  up  the 
ground  too  much  with  drives,  &c.  This  point 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon.  If  your  site  is  well  chosen,  the  public 
highway  will  be  along  the  west,  north,  or 
eastern  boundaries,  preferably  the  north,  and 
just  as  you  would,  for  the  sake  of  aspect,  ar- 
range your  living  rooms  from  east  to  west,  so 
you  should  see  to  it  that  you  have  as  much  land 
as  possible  on  these  sides.  Now  I hold  an 
opinion,  which  I must  admit  is  at  the  present 
time,  even  amongst  architects,  very  unpopular, 
viz.,  when  the  plot  does  not  exceed,  say,  two 
acres,  drives  are  seldom  needed,  and  that  every 
real  requirement  can  be  met  by  a simple  car- 
riage-court connecting  directly  with  the  high 


road.  This  court  you  could  probably  enclose 
and  pave  for  a less  sum  than  you  would  other- 
wise spend  on  the  drive.  If  the  stable  could  be 
arranged  to  the  west  side  of  this  court  and  the 
small  kitchen  garden,  kitchen  offices  also  ar- 
ranged to  this  side,  you  would  then  have  all 
the  more  ground  at  your  disposal  on  the  sunny 
side  of  your  house.  Plan  No.  2 will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  effect  which  can  be  obtained 
by  a simple  square  court  such  as  I have  ad- 
vised. Where  the  plot  of  ground  is  under  half 
an  acre  it  will  be  seldom  that  even  a carriage- 
court  can  be  arranged  with  advantage,  but  in 
Plan  No.  1 I give  you  an  example  in  which  the 
court  arrangement  will  be  the  making  of  the 
place  ; on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  court  or 
drive  to  the  house  shown  on  Plan  No.  3,  two 
garden  photos  of  which  I propose  to  show  on 
the  screen  directly.  Where  a drive  is  really 
necessary,  make  it  as  direct  as  possible.  If  the 
ground  is  fairly  level  and  the  junction  with 
main  road  is  convenient,  a straight  road, 
treated  as  an  avenue,  would  give  the  best 
effect  ; but  if  the  ground  is  rising  and 
of  irregular  contour,  then  perhaps  a curved 
drive  would  be  the  only  one  possible.  There 
is  something  very  pleasing  in  following  the 
sweeping  lines  of  a drive  or  walk  encircling 
the  base  of  a natural  knoll  or  mound,  and  this 
has  probably  led  one  branch  of  the  modern 
landscapists  into  manufacturing  hillocks  and 
mounds  in  order  to  multiply  his  curves  and 
wriggles. 

Above  all  things,  do  not  make  your  gardens 
too  large.  Remember  that  perfect  keeping  is 
the  soul  of  a small  garden.  I can  assure  you 
that  you  will  have  considerable  difficulties 
with  your  clients  on  this  score.  Find  out  if 
you  can  what  labour  your  client  intends  to 
employ.  If  a man  only  two  days  a week,  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  would  be  sufficient ; if  he 
can  employ  a man  and  a boy,  the  garden 
might  be  as  much  as  one  and  a half  acres,  or, 
if  no  glass,  as  much  as  two  acres.  You  ask 
what  I shall  do  with  the  remaining  portion. 

If  you  have  sufficient  for  a paddock  for  the 
pony  you  could  not  put  it  to  a better  use,  and 
in  any  case  you  can  never  go  very  far  wrong 
in  planting  an  orchard  ; in  fact,  I always  look 
upon  an  orchard— with  its  grass  from  late 
winter  to  spring  broken  up  with  colonies  of 
snowdrops,  crocuses,  and  daffodils  ; the  trees 
in  spring  covered  with  masses  of  bloom  ; and, 
later,  the  boughs  bending  under  its  rich  loads 
of  fruit — the  most  delightful  part  of  the  garden. 
You  also  invariably  require  to  plant  for  screen 
and  shelter,  and  this  alone  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  ground  to  be  kept  under  cultivation. 
There  is  also  the  arrangement  of  the  wilder- 
ness, or  wild  garden.  A piece  of  ground 
planted  thickly  with  silver  birches,  beech, 
oaks  and  Scotch  firs,  hazel,  dogwood  and  the 
spindle-tree  and  the  savin,  with  spaces  left  for 
daffodils,  wood  hyacinths,  foxgloves,  and 
Solomon's  Seal,  having  a meandering  path 
running  through  it,  or,  which  I think  still 
better,  a broad  grass  path  with  heather, 
vacciniums,  mahonia,  gaultherias,  and  other 
suitable  flowering  shrubs  forming  a border  on 
either  side,  or,  if  very  much  shaded,  with 
masses  of  fern  and  bracken  on  either  side. 

If  your  site  has  been  well  chosen,  the  ground 
will  slope  away  from  the  house  ; if  it  does  so  in 
a southerly  direction,  you  will  have  a very 
sunny  garden.  This  fall  of  ground  suggests 
terracing,  an  operation  which  in  a suburban 
district  requires  much  more  careful  arrange- 
ment and  adjustment  than  would  be  the  case  in 
open  country,  where,  as  a foreground  to 
charming  distances,  the  balustrade  serves  as 
a frame  or  setting.  In  the  case  under  con- 
sideration the  eye  should  be  induced  to  rest 
on  the  garden.  Now  there  are  roughly  three 
ways  of  terracing— by  walls,  by  grass  slopes, 
and  by  planted  slopes.  Of  the  three,  walls  are 
the  most  satisfactory.  A balustrade  and  ex- 
pensive stone  dressings  are  seldom  appropriate 
to  a small  garden,  except  the  house  be  severely 
classic.  Terrace  walls — maintenance  con- 
sidered— are  probably  the  least  expensive,  and, 
to  my  mind,' should  never  be  built  as  if  they 
were  to  remain  naked.  I can  never  think  of  a 
wall  as  so  many  yards  super  of  Ruabon  or 
Accrington  bricks,  but  as  a wall  of  the  most 
delightful  greenery.  If  you  are  in  a brick 
country,  any  good  hard  brick  the  colour  of 
which  approximates  to  that  of  the  house  would 
answer  ; if  in  a stone  country,  rough  rubble  ; 
and  if  possible  the  pointing  omitted,  so  that 
toadflax,  houseleeks,  &c.,  could  grow  in  the 
crannies  ; the  coping,  if  dressed,  to  have  very 
simple  mouldings.  The  view  of  houses  be- 
longing to  my  brother  and  myself  will  give  you 
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a better  idea  of  what  I mean  by  rough  walling. 
The  wall  will  cost  under  5s.  per  yard  super, 
and  I think  looks  just  as  well  as  if  we  had 
spent  three  times  the  money.  Grass  slopes  are 
practically  impossible  if  the  batter  be  less  than 
1 to  2,  allowing  step  of  12  in.  by  6 in. ; but 
whatever  batter  you  adopt  for  one  bank  should 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  slopes  in  that  part  of 
the  garden. 

Planted  slopes  such  as  the  one  at  Rydal 
Mount  are  very  charming,  but  the  great  draw- 
back is  that  you  have  to  wait  many  years  for 
the  result.  You  can,  however,  obtain  a very 
effective  planted  slope  with  mahonia,  which,  if 
fairly  successful,  will  completely  clothe  the 
bank  in  two  years,  and  also  by  planting 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  which  would  clothe 
the  ground  in  the  same  time.  The  one  point 
to  bear  in  mind  when  laying  out  batters  is  to 
avoid  diminishing  lines,  as,  for  instance,  when 
you  make  a sloping  walk  at  the  end  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  terrace.  In  deciding  the 
width  of  your  higher  terrace,  you  will  need  to 
bear  in  mind  what  I have  said  about  cutting  off 
the  view  of  your  ground  below.  Do  not  fore- 
shorten your  ground.  Nothing  gives  more 
character  to  a garden  than  the  form,  arrange- 
ment, and  quality  of  its  grass  lawns ; and 
nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  to  look  out  of 
your  room  window  on  to  a lawn  perfectly 
formed  and  kept.  To  secure  this  perfect  form 
is,  I admit,  a difficult  task.  I have  often  felt 
thankful  that  a tennis  or  croquet  lawn  was 
considered  a necessary  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  wherever  possible  I place  this  in  front  of 
the  most  important  windows  ; or,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  to  so  place  it  that  a pleasing  vista  may 
be  obtained  across  it.  The  terrace  next  to  the 
house  should  be  treated  simply,  but  with  a 
certain  amount  of  colour  from  flowers,  and 
certainly  have  a border  next  to  the  house  in 
which  to  grow  climbers.  I am  fond  of  broad 
paved  walks  on  terrace  next  to  the  house,  with 
a few  quaint  shrubs  either  planted  permanently 
in  beds  or  set  out  in  tubs.  Avoid  the  usual 
pattern  of  broad-brimmed  vases  filled  with 
lobelia,  echeveria,  and  calceolarias  ; green  or 
oak  tubs  or  big  flower-pots  are  far  better,  and  if 
filled  with  free-flowering  green-leaved  scarlet 
geraniums,  hydrangeas,  or  Fuchsia  gracilis  ; 
but  do  not  have  too  many  even  of  these. 

If  a garden  is  very  small,  I would  advise  the 
flower-borders  being  long  and  continuous, 
as  in  this  way  you  get  a much  better  display  of 
bloom,  especially  when  the  borders  run  out- 
wards from  the  house  ; and  if  the  borders  are 
arranged  on  either  side  of  a walk,  as  in  the 
summer-house  walk  which  forms  one  of  the 
series  of  photos  for  the  screen.  If  this  walk 
can  be  arched  at  intervals  with  honeysuckle, 
clematis,  or  roses,  and  the  end  finished  with  a 
seat  or  other  suitable  object,  with  yew  or  other 
suitable  snug  background,  I know  of  very  few 
garden  effects  which  can  surpass  the  one 
which  might  thus  be  produced. 

Small  panel  gardens,  such  as  you  would  wish 
to  look  upon  from  your  entertaining  room 
windows,  invariably  produce  the  best  effect 
when  in  beds  of  the  simplest  design  and  at  a 
lewer  level  than  the  house.  Such  gardens,  as 
a rule,  should  be  perfectly  level,  and  have  some 
kind  of  boundary  fence  round  them  ; this  may 
be  simply  a low  box  edge,  2 ft.  high,  or  a low 
trellis.  In  some  cases  it  might  with  advantage 
be  designed  as  a sunk  garden,  with  grass 
slopes  and  steps  at  the  corners  or  at  each  side  ; 
if  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
the  flatness  might  be  broken  up  by  having  a 
sundial  or  lead  figure  in  the  centre.  For 
breaking  up  the  remainder,  you  might  plant 
golden  or  common  Irish  yews,  golden  mop- 
headed yews,  standard  Waterer’s  hollies,  or 
even  standard  snowball  trees. 

According  to  the  measure  of  the  exact  sym- 
metrical balance  secured^in  the  house  (though, 
as  a garden  designer,  I do  not  desire  to  see  any 
of  those  square  box-like  early  Georgian  erec- 
tions so  difficult  to  garden  for)  so  ought  the 
disposition  of  the  features  on  the  terrace  so  to 
be  : grove  to  balance  grove,  and  tree  to  balance 
tree,  though  not,  I hope,  carried  to. the  point 
of  having  a greenhouse  on  each  side  of  the 
garden,  necessitating  two  heating  loperations 
and  two  objectionable  chimneys,  as  shown  in 
a recently-published  design!;  such  attempts  end 
in  the  ridiculous.  If  perfect  balance  you  must 
have,  and  if  you  wish  to  emphasise  this  balance 
by  some  erection,  choose  a pair  of  garden 
houses,  one  for  use  as  a tool-house  and  the 
other  as  a summer-house  ; but  if  balance  is 
secured  by  the  freer  and  more  picturesque 
methods  adopted  by  the  majority  of  modern 
architects  of  coupling  and  grouping  of  gables, 


chimneys,  porticos,  oriels,  and  the  like. 
Balance  ought  to  be  secured  in  the  gardens 
by  similarly  free  measures.  You  would,  whilst 
securing  balance,  obtain  much  greater  variety. 

One  of  the  most  awkward  and  expensive 
pieces  of  ground  with  which  you  will  at  any 
time  have  to  deal  is  that  in  which  the  house 
does  not  follow  the  natural  contour  of  the 
ground,  but  falls  slantwise  across  the  garden 
front  of  the  house,  thus  giving  you  a bank  of 
earth  on  one  side  which  is  many  feet  below 
the  floor  level,  and  on  the  other  side  banks  of 
earth  standing  high  above  it.  I am  afraid  that 
in  the  small  plot  you  have  little  chance  of 
compromising,  but  on  the  larger  site  I think  if 
you  had  the  garden  to  lay  out,  you  would  at 
times  be  able  to  devise  some  means  by  which  a 
happier  result  could  be  obtained.  Where  you 
have  a subsoil  which  is  easily  removed,  such 
as  soft  sand,  an  alteration  to  the  natural 
features  may  be  more  easily  carried  out  than  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of  the  house. 

Although  I have  a great  preference  for  walls 
when  the  ground  slopes  from  the  house,  I 
prefer  grass  slopes  when  on  the  south  side  the 
ground  falls  towards  the  house.  In  this  event 
an  effective  garden  is  very  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, and  unless  very  carefully  managed  you 
will  succeed  in  giving  a very  damp,  tank-like 
appearance  to  the  place  ; the  more  your 
ground  slopes  away  from  the  house,  the  more 
will  you  feel  the  necessity  for  plantations  ; but 
the  reverse  holds  good  when  the  ground  falls 
from  north  and  south  towards  the  house. 
Bright  colours  from  flowers,  and  occasionally 
primly-trimmed  trees  to  mark  distances,  if  you 
like,  but  no  general  scheme  of  plantations.  If 
the  ground  is  treated  formally,  you  should  start 
with  a piece  of  level  ground  as  wide  as  you  can 
make  it,  and  instead  of  doing  the  entire  break 
In  level  in  one  lift,  divide  into  two  or  three 
levels  as  the  case  may  require,  allowing  a 
sufficient  width  to  allow  of  a few  flower  beds 
on  each. 

I have  earlier  suggested  a portion  for  the 
kitchen  garden  ; but  apart  from  actual  con- 
venience for  working  I really  cannot  see 
much  objection  to  its  being  placed  in  any 
position,  provided  it  can  be  treated  as  a part  of 
the  scheme.  I maintain  that  some  of  the  most 
charming  gardens  I have  ever  seen  have  been 
kitchen-gardens.  In  Scotland  more  particularly 
you  will  oftener  find  a beautiful  old  kitchen- 
garden  which  sometimes  excels  the  pleasure- 
garden,  and  I would  not  even  mind  if  the 
living-room  window  looked  right  down  the 
central  walk. 

You  will  notice  that  I have  hitherto  said 
nothing  about  the  effects  which  can  be 
obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  water.  My 
reason  for  the  omission  is  because  there  are  so 
few  gardens  in  which,  owing  to  the  cost  of 
water  supply,  this  luxury  is  available.  I would 
point  out,  however,  that  a small  wall  fountain 
with  its  one  falling  spray  judiciously  placed  at 
the  end  of  a walk,  or  a small  circular  basin 
with  a central  jet,  are  often  most  charming. 
Even  where  this  is  not  possible,  it  is  often 
possible  to  have  a small  pond  in  which  to  grow 
water  lillies  and  water  hawthorn. 

The  last  detail  to  which  I wish  to  refer  is 
the  planting  of  the  flower  borders,  in  con- 
nexion with  which,  I may  add,  I rely  almost 
entirely  upon  hardy  perennials  and  those  of  the 
hardiest  varieties.  To  go  in  for  what  is 
popularly  known  as  bedding-out  is  to  adopt 
one  of  the  most  expensive  kinds  of  gardening  ; 
there  are,  however,  a number  of  annuals  and 
biennials,  which  are  most  useful  for  filling-up 
blank  spaces.  Amongst  these  I need  only 
refer  to  stocks,  candytuft,  sweet  allysum, 
mignonette,  wallflowers,  snapdragons,  Canter- 
bury bells,  sweet  rocket,  forget-me-not,  and 
penstemon.  I would  also  allow  bunches  of 
scarlet  geraniums,  heliotrope,  and  verbenas. 
Amongst  the  perennials,  hollyhocks  (single  or 
double),  phloxes,  dolphiniums,  campanulas, 
lychnis,  pinks  (especially  the  common  white) 
carnations,  tufted  pansies,  and  Michaelmas 
daisies  should  be  planted  in  groups,  the  greatest 
care  being  exercised  to  secure  effective 
groupings  and  continuous  show  of  flowers 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; 
excepting  on  the  outer  edge  of  a border,  where 
a continuous  line  of  one  thing,  such  as  pinks, 
may  look  very  effective.  Avoid  planting  in  lines, 
but  rather  try  to  secure  a little  irregular  colony 
of  each  plant.  If  you  intend  to  successfully 
cope  with  this  most  important  branch  of 
garden  making,  I would  advise  you  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a nurseryman  who  has  a 
good  collection  of  hardy  plants,  and  to  visit  his 
borders  once  a fortnight,  making  careful  notes 


of  the  plants  in  flower  at  the  time,  their  colour 
habit,  and  height. 

After  all  the  advice  I have  given  you  I can 
imagine  some  of  you  will  yet  decide  that  the 
subject  is  too  big,  or  that  the  advice  has  come 
too  late.  If  so,  as  one  who  loves  a garden,  let. 
me  suggest  that  when  commissioned  to  design 
a house,  in  connexion  with  which  there  is  to  be 
a garden,  that  you  should  seek  to  co-operate 
with  the  garden  designer  from  the  time  you 
prepare  your  first  sixteenth-scale  plan,  and  to 
agree  on  some  mode  of  treatment  of  those  parts 
of  the  scheme  where  there  is  an  overlapping  of 
interests,  and  on  the  successful  treatment  of 
which  depends  in  no  small  measure  the  success- 
of  the  whole  scheme. 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  reviews  of  my 
book  I am  told  that  I lack  fire  and  poetry. 
Now,  I have  fortunately  realised,  and  I think  it 
was  probably  due  to  Mr.  Sedding’s  delightful 
book,  “ Garden  Craft,”  more  than  anything 
else,  that  a man  engaged  in  the  design  of 
gardens  was  in  danger  of  holding  a position- 
analogous  to  that  of  the  lover  in  being  more 
sentimental  than  practical.  I have  therefore 
endeavoured  to  avoid  rhapsodical  sentences  on. 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  giving  you  a 
series  of  cut-dried  garden  designs.  I have  tried 
to  give  you  a series  of  hints  which  would  helpv 
you  to  do  the  designing. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  r 

FUTURE  OF  THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Surveyors* 
Institution  was  held  at  12,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  on  Monday  evening,  Mr. 
John  Shaw  (President)  being  in  the  chair.. 
The  sole  business  of  the  evening  was  to  resume 
the  discussion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Middleton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  the  London  water 
supply,  read  at  the  preceding  meeting,  and 
printed  in  our  issues  for  December  15  and  22. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers)  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  a communication  from 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  bearing  on 
the  subject.  In  this  Mr.  Shaw  pointed  out  that 
the  population  of  London,  and  the  amount  of 
water  per  head  to  be  supplied,  had  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  and  while  believing  that  with  the 
supply  at  30  gallons  per  head  there  was  at  least 
10  per  cent,  of  preventable  waste,  the  water 
engineer  of  to-day  might  easily  push  back  the 
rate  of  consumption  per  head  to  what  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  quality  of  London, 
water,  both  in  the  raw  and  the  finished  material,, 
had  enormously  improved.  The  sanitary 
improvements  in  the  towns  and  the  villages 
above  the  intakes,  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
supervision  of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Thames  and  Lea  Conservancy  Boards,  had. 
improved  the  raw  material  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  slight  deterioration  which  the 
increase  in  population  in  such  districts  had 
tended,  and  the  improvement  in  the  work  and 
the  filters  had  provided  a very  high-class  water. 
The  writer  agreed  with  the  author  in  regarding 
the  River  Thames  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
London  water  supply  for  many  years  to  come. 

Professor  Robinson  addressed  himself  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  Thames  for  the  future  water 
supply  of  London  in  a different  way  to  that 
advocated  by  Mr.  Middleton.  He  was  o£ 
opinion  that  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the 
matter  was  by  the  construction  of  impounding 
reservoirs  in  natural  valley  tributaries  of  the 
Thames.  Both  Lord  Balfour’s  and  Lord 
Llandaff's  Commission  agreed  that  300,000,000- 
gallons  a day  from  the  Thames,  leaving 

200.000. 000  as  a minimum  to  go  over  Tedding- 
ton  weir,  should  be  the  basis.  It  was  many 
years  ago  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  solution  of  the  question  was  in  impounding 
reservoirs.  He  laid  his  views  before  the 
Balfour  Commission,  and  since  that  report  was. 
issued  he  had  continued!  his  investigations  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  impounding, 
reservoir  for  15,000,000,000  gallons  could  be 
constructed  at  a cost  of  850,000/.  and  a 
storage  reservoir  for  55,000,000,000,  at  a cost  of 
1,640,000/.  By  the  construction  of  a reservoir 
of  that  magnitude  the  flow  in  the  Thames 
could  be  maintained  at  600,000,000  gallons. 
He  also  went  beyond  that  and  ascertained  that 
a reservoir  could  be  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
2,400,000/.,  which  would  give  a flow  of 

700.000. 000  gallons  per  day  in  the  Thames- 
These  figures  had  been  arrived  at  within  the 
last  few  years — since,  in  fact,  Lord  Balfour’s 
Commission  sat,  and  they  could  be  taken  with 
a full  sense  of  responsibility  and  as  capable  o£ 
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being  proved  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place.  Discussing  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Lord  Balfour’s  Commission,  Professor 
Robinson  said  he  was  not  convinced  by  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie’s  evidence  as  to  the  difficulties 
on  geological  grounds,  nor  of  those  attributed 
to  the  “flow-off”  and  the  flood  water.  In 
the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  very 
much  had  been  learnt  on  the  latter 
point.  To  sum  up  his  ideas,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  impounding  reservoirs  ? It 
would  preserve  a uniform  flow  in  the  Thames, 
it  would  enable  the  pumps  to  work  advan- 
tageously, the  Conservancy  would  obviously 
favour  it,  because  it  would  be  better  for 
navigation  and  hygienic  purposes,  the  water 
delivered  to  the  intakes  would  be  in  a better 
i condition,  the  filtering  beds  would  be  less 
taxed,  and  the  interests  of  both  the  consumers 
I and  the  water  companies  would  be  better 
served.  So  far  as  the  water  companies  were 
concerned  it  was  desirable  that  this  scheme 
should  not  be  ignored,  for  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  purchase  after  the  Water  Boards 
had  been  formed,  it  would  be  found  very  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  water  companies  if  they 
could  point  out  that  by  the  expenditure  of 
2,000,000/.  the  public  could  be  served  equally 
as  vvell  as  by  the  outlay  of  five  times  the 
capital.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  more  the  impounding  system  was 
investigated  in  the  spirit  of  pure  research  the 
more  would  his  views  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  was  anxious  to 
say  a few  words  about  what  he  considered  the 
totally  inadequate  ideas  prevailing  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  per  head  required  by  the 
Metropolis.  Until  there  was  a sounder  idea 
•upon  that  point  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
would  not  be  properly  appreciated.  The  fact 
r it3*  time  of  day  we  had  a necessary 
of  life  served  out  by  private  companies,  whose 
.interests  were  the  shareholders’  and  not  the 
public  s,  was  an  anomaly  so  monstrous  that 
he  was  surprised  that  public  opinion  had  not 
arisen  ere  this  against  the  system.  He  was 
not  going  into  that  subject ; but  one  effect 
•of  that  system  was  that  water  engineers  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  water  as 
a substance  to  be  dribbled  out  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  and  with  them,  the  problem  was 
not  how  much  to  give  per  head,  but  how  much 
consumers  could  be  screwed  down  to.  The 
most  preposterous  example  of  that  was  a letter 
to  the  Times  by  a venerable  engineer,  who  laid 
it  down  that  with  proper  care  the  supply  could 
be  reduced  to  25  gallons  per  head.  This  was 
calculated  to  carry  their-  minds  back  to  the 
“ antediluvian  period,”  when  people  took  a bath 
on  Saturday  nights  only.  Of  the  bearing  of 
baths  upon  public  health  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  When  he  first  came  to  London,  an 
eminent  physician  gave  him  two  pieces  of 
advice— one  of  which  was  to  get  into  water 
every  morning.  He  was  emphatic  upon  that; 
that  total  immersion  was  what  was  really 
required  in  a bath  ; and  to  regard  that  as 
“waste  of  water”  was  simply  foolish.  On 
measuring  the  quantity  the  other  day,  he 
found  that  in  the  ordinary  bath  the  amount  of 
water  for  totali  immersion  meant  between  60 
and  70  gallons,  and  if  this  was  such  a desirable 
thing  in  point  of  health,  what  became  of  Mr. 
Middleton's  35  gallons  per  head  ? But  even  if 
they  left  alone  the  total  immersion  and  gauged 
the  amount  used  in  the  upper-class  houses, 
they  would  find  it  amounted  to  far  more  than 
35  gallons.  For  himself,  he  considered  30 
gallons  the  very  least  that  should  be  thought 
of.  The  answer  might  be  given  that  there 
were  a large  number  who  used  hardly  any 
water  at  all  for  ablution,  and  the  surplus  could 
go  to  those  who  wanted  it.  That  he  called  a 
most  immoral  argument.  It  meant  that  because 
the  lower  classes  were  dirty  they  need  not  give 
them  water.  His  contention  was  that  they 
were  bound  to  give  them  a chance  to  have  a 
bath.  But  the  fact  was  that,  as  education  pro- 
gressed, the  more  people  learned  about  the 
conditions  of  health,  and  the  more  they  came 
:o  understand  that  a copious  use  of  water  was 
iesirable,  the  more  they  would  require.  Then, 
is  to  waste,  it  had  been  said  that  if  the  water 
supply  was  in  the  hands  of  a Governmental 
>r  Public  Authority  we  should  be  far  more 
:ontrolled  than  we  are  under  the  water  com- 
panies. On  the  contrary,  he  thought  no  system 
)f  administration  would  have  the  same  interest 
n stopping  so-called  waste  of  water  as  the 
:ompanies  had.  In  Birmingham  the  muni- 
:ipality  supplied  both  gas  and  water,  and 
he  mayor  recently  described  their  policy  as 
indeavouring  to  run  the  former  at  a profit, 


but  not  the  latter,  because  it  was  a necessary 
of  life,  and  should  be  supplied  as  copiously 
as  possible.  But  they  would  always  be  liable, 
as  long  as  waste  was  checked  by  house- 
to-house  visits,  to  be  subjected  to  wide- 
spread irritation  amongst  consumers,  and 
this  system  was  open  to  this  objection — that 
they  did  not  get  justice,  because  the  officials 
employed  on  the  visitation  were  always  in 
a hurry,  yet  were  anxious  to  justify  their 
existence  by  reporting  everything  that  was 
wrong  — and  more.  He  spoke  thus  from 
experience.  When  he  came  home  one  day  a 
notice  awaited  him  notifying  half-a-dozen 
defects.  He  wrote  to  say  who  he  was  and 
chaljenging  the  statement,  and  their  superior 
officials  were  sent  who  made  a more  careful 
inspection.  Eventually  the  company  admitted 
that  four  out  of  the  six  requirements  were  un- 
necessary. What  was  the  remedy,  then,  for 
useless  waste  ? He  replied,  supply  by  meter  : 
that  was  a common-sense  logical  conclusion 
to  his  mind.  With  the  supply  checked  by 
meter  they  made  the  householder  interested 
in  the  amount  consumed,  and  he  would 
naturally  see  that  the  taps  did  not  leak.  They 
vvould,  moreover,  avoid  that  irritating  visita- 
tion from  house  to  house.  Every  one  would 
pay  for  what  he  used,  and  the  poor  man  who 
did  not  use  very  much  would  not  pay 
for  what  the  rich  man  used.  The  only  valid 
objection  he  knew  of  was  that  the  lower 
classes  might  be  seized  wiV*  a desire  to  econo- 
mise and  avoid  washing  altogether.  That 
difficulty  might  be  met  by  putting  houses  at  a 
very  low  rental  on  a rating  basis.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  service  by  meter  was  one  of 
the  most  effective  systems  for  .checking  un- 
necessary waste— he  meant  real  waste  and  not 
the  copious  use  of  water.  But  what  he  wished 
to  urge  was  that  water  supply  should  be 
copious,  not  meagre  and  restricted.  It  was  even 
more  'important  in  a great  crowded  city  like 
London  than  in  those  American  towns  which 
supplied  from  100  to  140  gallons  per  head. 
Those  places,  instead  of  being  extravagant, 
were  in  advance  of  us  in  their  notions  of  sani- 
tation and  civilisation,  and  instead  of  scoffing 
at  them  we  should  follow  their  example  as 
nearly  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Hassard,  who  remarked  that  he  was  the 
designer  of  the  Welsh  scheme  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  London  County  Council,  said 
he  desired  to  discuss  probabilities  as  to  the 
population  and  the  amount  of  water  received 
by  the  metropolis  fifty  years  hence.  The 
population  of  the  metropolis  at  that  time  had 
been  variously  estimated  by  Royal  Commissions 
and  lexperts  at  from  15,000,000  to  30,000,000. 
He,  however,  regarded  these  figures  as  entirely 
illusory.  He  did  not  think  the  population 
in  1951  could  possibly  exceed  12,000,000,  if, 
indeed,  it  reached  that.  Allowing  35  gallons 
per  head  per  day,  they  would  thus  require 

420.000. 000  gallons  daily — a supply  which  the 
Welsh  scheme  was  fully  capable  of  meeting, 
at  a cost  of  about  38,000,000/.,  or  about  3/.  4s.  6d. 
per  head  of  the  population.  As  regards  the 
quality  of  the  water,  that  now  supplied  to 
London  he  believed  was  of  18  deg.  of  hardness. 
This,  however,  was  not  such  as  should  he  sup- 
lied  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  Welsh 
water  was  very  soft— something  about  two 
degrees  of  hardness— but  he  did  not  advocate 
the  use  of  water  of  such  soft  quality.  A higher 
degree  of  hardness  was  more  pleasant  to  drink 
and  was  equally  suitable  for  all  purposes  of 
trade  and  manufacture.  In  his  scheme  the 
difficulty  was  met  by  the  incorporation  of 

30.000. 000  gallons  of  the  most  beautiful  water 
from  the  oolite  beds  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and 
which  could  be  carried  by  gravitation  into 
London.  If  the  38,000,000/.  he  had  referred  to 
were  borrowed  for  fifty  years  the  whole  capital 
would  cease  at  that  period,  and  on  a 3 per  cent, 
basis  this  great  supply  would  have  been 
brought  to  London  at  a cost  of  2^d.  per 
thousand  gallons,  or,  upon  a 2J  per  cent,  basis, 
at  ,2jd.  per  thousand  gallons.  The  idea  that 
the  Welsh  scheme  would  involve  ruinous 
taxation  was  quite  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  (Oxford)  said  he  feared 
that  Mr.  Middleton  had  scarcely  treated  the 
question  in  theispirit  of  free  inquiry.  His 
paper  was  mostly  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Thames  as  against  any  other  source  of  supply, 
and  even  when  speaking  about  that  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  he  declared  that  it  could  be 
proved  conclusively  that  the  bringing  of  water 
from  Wales  would  mean  a supply  no  better  in 
quality  than  that  drawn  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  and  would  be  very  much 
more  costly.  Whatever  demerits  there  might 


be  in  the  Welsh  scheme,  he  (the  speaker)  did 
not  think  anybody  would  care  to  say  that  the 
water  from  the  Principality  would  not  be 
preferable  to  that  from  the  Thames. 
Professor  Robinson  mentioned  that  there 
were  some  valleys  in  the  Thames  basin 
which  could  be  used  as  impounding  reservoirs. 
He  (the  speaker)  did  not  know  which 
valleys  were  referred  to,  but  he  had 
occasion  years  ago  to  survey  most  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Thames,  in  fact,  all  above 
Oxford,  and  there  were  very  few  of  those, 
irrespective  of  geological  formation,  which 
would  have  been  satisfactory  as  impounding 
reservoirs  on  account  of  the  small  fall  of  the 
rivers.  There  was,  perhaps,  one  exception — 
the  river  Chalon,  which  flowed  in  at  Oxford. 
He  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  about 
preventible  waste — not  waste  which  arises 
from  having  baths — but  the  waste  in  which 
taps  were  allowed  to  run  continuously.  The 
population  question  was  a difficult  one.  Mr. 
Hassard  was  right  in  saying  that  all  con- 
clusions arrived  at  were  based  merely  on 
assumptions.  What  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
cogent  fact  was  that  the  birth-rate  in  London 
was  not  increasing,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  gauge 
what  would  be  the  possibilities  of  the  influx 
into  the  metropolitan  district  by  1961.  The 
author  of  the  paper  seemed  to  think  that  if  ihe 
supply  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  to 
1961,  London  might  then  be  allowed  to  look 
after  itself.  There  were  two  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connexion.  One  was — How 
far  could  they  have  a large  population  on  the 
river  and  in  the  valleys  from  which  the  water 
supply  was  drawn,  with  their  inevitable 
sewage  farms  and  effluent  always  flowing  into 
the  river  above  the  intake,  without  incurring 
some  risks  ? Another  point  to  bear  in  mind 
was  this — Although  they  might  tap  the  Welsh 
watershed  now  they  might  not  be  able  to  do 
so  in  1961,  when  the  necessity  for  it  would  be 
more  urgent.  By  that  time,  possibly,  some 
other  town  might  have  appropriated  that 
source.  What  would  London  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Baggallay,  Q.C.,  feared  that  the  discus- 
sion was  digressing  from  the  main  point  at 
issue.  The  question  was  rather,  What  was  the 
necessary  quantity  of  water  required  to  supply 
the  population  adequately,  and  not  the  dis- 
couragement of  waste.  Nor  was  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  water  by  meter  to  the  point, 
though  he  was  bound  to  point  out,  now  that  it 
had  been  mentioned,  that  the  system  had  been 
tried  at  Norwich,  and  was  found  to  be  a 
premium  upon  dirt  and  nothing  else.  Those 
who  had  the  control  of  small  classes  of  pro- 
perty were  induced  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
water  to  their  tenants  to  an  irreducible 
minimum.  There  was  also  a Bill  brought  in 
and  backed  by  Mr.  Causton  among  others, 
but  it  was  withdrawn  as  impracticable.  The 
main  point  raised  by  the  paper  was,  as  he  took 
it,  this  : — Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  right  that  London 
should  use  the  two  rivers  which  nature 
had  caused  to  flow  through  her  before 
she  went  elsewhere?  Two  things  con- 
trolled that  question — one  was  the  cost 
of  the  utilisation  of  what  was  at  her 
doors,  and  the  other  was  that  of  the  sufficiency 
and  the  quality  of  what  water  was  there.  With 
the  run  over  Teddington  Weir,  in  one 
week's  rainfall  an  adequate  supply  could  be 
obtained  for  London  for  a whole  year.  It  was 
purely  a question  of  the  cost  of  storage,  and  he 
held  that  reservoirs  could  be  constructed 
wherever  wanted  without  the  enormous  cost  of 
going  to  Wales.  Waste  had  been  the  curse 
of  London  for  many  years,  and  he  hoped  a 
serious  endeavour  would  be  made  to  restrict  it. 

Mr.  Lucas  thought  it  idle  to  suggest  that 
such  an  aggregation  of  human  beings  could 
crowd  the  metropolis  as  had  been  suggested. 
There  was  a limit  to  all  things,  and  in  an  able 
paper  read  some  years  ago  before  the  Statisti- 
cal Society  by  Mr.  Pryce  Williams,  he  showed 
that  when  the  population  of  London  reached 
8,000,000  the  breaking  point  would  be  reached. 
For  himself,  he  regarded  that  part  of  Mr. 
Middleton’s  paper  dealing  with  the  population 
as  a dream.  In  the  discussion  the  question  of 
the  purity  of  the  water  seemed  to  have  been 
ignored.  He  had  found  that  when  the  Thames 
was  at  it  lowest  London  was  taking  half  the 
flow.  When  the  population  was  doubled  it 
would,  as  a consequence,  take  the  whole,  and  if 
any  pumping  was  to  be  done  from  the  Thames 
there  would  be  only  mud  to  pump.  Moreover, 
the  time  would  come  when  the  population  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  would  be  so  great  that 
the  purity  of  the  water  must  suffer.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  time  must  come  when 
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Loi  don  would  have  to  go  to  Wales.  They  had 
gor  e for  many  years  to  the  Thames,  and  the 
river  had  served  them  well,  but  there  could  be 
no  c enying  the  urgency  of  a new  source. 

Mr.  Ashton  Hill  (Birmingham)  said  the 
subji  ct  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply  was 
one  cf  the  keenest  interest  to  country  water 
engir  eers,  and  they  were  watching  closely  to 
see  whether  London  would  seek  an  augmented 
supply  at  home  or  from  Wales.  Mr.  Middleton 
had  proved  an  able  advocate  of  the  home 
scheme,  but,  excellent  as  the  paper  was,  he 
was  not  convinced.  His  argument  was — 
Why  should  we  go  away  when  we  have  a 
good  supply  close  at  hand  ? But  Mr. 
Middleton  acknowledged  that  London  would 
have  to  go  to  some  distant  source  in,  say, 
half  a century.  If  this  be  true  now,  they 
could  not  begin  too  soon,  for  the  construction 
of  necessary  works  would  certainly  occupy 
fifteen  years,  added  to  which  would  be  another 
five  years  for  preliminaries  in  getting  powers, 
&c.  That  meant  that  by  1941  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  go  in  for  this  distant  scheme  even  if 
London  got  from  the  Thames  valley  all  the  water 
that  Mr.  Middleton  said  he  could  get.  Having 
had  long  experience  of  deep-well  water  supply, 
he  doubted  if  they  could  get  so  much  as  was 
indicated  by  Mr.  Middleton  from  that  source. 
He  proposed  to  raise  384,000,000  gallons  per 
day  from  wells  alone.  He  (Mr.  Hill)  thought 
he  must  be  a sanguine  engineer  tobelieve  in  such 
an  enormous  quantity  from  such  a source.  His 
pumping  scheme  seemed  to  him  unworkable, 
and  not  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Welsh  scheme  involved 
no  uncertainties,  and  by  carrying  out  such  a 
scheme,  London  would  have  entirely  indepen- 
dent strings  to  its  bow,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  engineers  to  bring  it  to  the 
metropolis.  If  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manches- 
ter, and  Birmingham  could  afford  to  carry  out 
a scheme  of  gravitation,  surely  London  would 
not  be  deterred  from  having  the  best  scheme 
possible  merely  on  the  score  of  cost. 

Mr.  Cowper  Coles,  as  an  agent  from  the 
Welsh  watershed,  said  he  was  afraid  the 
question  of  compensation  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  the  engineers.  The  Wye 
area  was  already  burdened  with  a Birmingham 
scheme,  and  if  London  came  to  the  same  river 
for  its  supply,  the  remainder  of  the  western 
area  would  be  drained.  This  would  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  salmon  fishing  of  the 
Wye,  which  was  the  largest  net- salmon  river 
in  Wales,  England,  or  Scotland.  Estates 
were  sold  on  the  increased  value  attaching  to 
this  privilege.  The  speaker  also  pointed  out 
that  Welsh  water  had  a peaty  taste— to  verify 
which  they  had,  he  said,  only  to  ask  a Liver- 
pool man  what  he  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Morris  remarked  that,  as  so  much 
depended  on  the  future  population  of  London, 
it  would  be  well  to  take  up  the  several  schemes 
in  blocks,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a waste 
of  public  money. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion was,  at  9.45,  adjourned  for  a fortnight. 


Schools,  Sxeyd  Green,  Burslem,  Stafford- 
shire. — The  new  schools  which  the  Burslem 
School  Board  have  just  erected  at  Sneyd  Green 
have  been  built  on  a site  containing  5,000  square 
yards  with  a frontage  to  the  main  road  at  Sneyd 
Green  of  S8  yards.  There  are  two  blocks  of 
buildings,  the  main  block  being  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  second  being 
for  the  infants.  The  larger  block  comprises  a 
central  hall  51  ft.  by  36  ft.,  which  is  lighted  from  one 
side  and  from  the  roof,  and  six  classrooms,  each 
25  ft.  square,  in  each  of  which  sixty  children  may 
be  seated.  All  the  rooms  are  finished  with  concrete 
and  wood  block  floors,  glazed  tile  dadoes,  picture 
rails,  plastered  walls  and  ceilings,  and  wrought  iron 
gas  fitttings,  and  in  the  classrooms  are  galleries  of 
three  tiers.  Warmth  is  supplied  by  means  of  hot- 
water,  and ventilation!  is  effected  through  Tobin  tube 
inlets  and  roof  extractors.  The  windows  are  large 
and  in  every  room  additional  left-hand  light  is 
secured.  Similar  in  construction  is  the  infants’ 
department.  In  this  case,  however,  the  central 
hall  is  smaller,  being  45  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  there  are 
four  classrooms  measuring  25  ft.  by  22  ft.,  giving  a 
total  accommodation  for  300.  Adjoining  the  schools 
is  a caretaker's  house,  and  there  are  extensive 
playgrounds  which  are  asphalted,  and  covered  play 
sheds.  The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Longden, 
of  Burslem,  and  the  sub-contractors  are  Messrs. 
T.  W.  Eardley  (plumbing  and  glazing),  H.  Barber 
(stone  work),  Truswell  & Sons  (heating),  W.  Durose 
(ironwork),  and  Bennett  & Sons  (furniture).  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  will  be  about 
S,200 /.  The  site  has  cost  1,100/.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board's  architects,  Messrs. 
Wood  & Hutchings,  of  Tunstall. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Portsmouth  Technical  Institute. — The 
Portsmouth  Libraries  and  Museum  Committee 
have  selected  the  plans  for  the  new  Technical 
Institute,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  back  of 
the  Town  Hall.  Three  premiums  had  been 
offered,  100/.,  75/.,  and  50/.,  and  Mr.  Cross,  of 
London,  was  appointed  the  assessor.  There 
were  six  competitors,  and  their  own  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  work  ranged  from  43,000/.  to 
55,000 /.  The  assessor’s  lowest  estimate  was 
46,498/.  He  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Mr. 
C.  E.  Smith,  of  Victoria-road  North,  Southsea, 
whose  estimated  cost  of  the  building  was 
43,086/.  The  assessor’s  second  award  fell  to 
Messrs.  Rake  & Cogswell,  Prudential  Build- 
ings, Landport,  their  estimate  being  44,600/., 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  VV.  C.  Bevis,  Elm-grove, 
Southsea,  who  estimated  the  work  at  43,000/., 
though  the  assessor’s  estimate  on  the  same 
basis  was  48,610/.  The  other  competitors  were 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Guy,  of  Albert-road,  Southsea  ; 
C.  Ball,  Kent-road,  Southsea  ; and  J.  W. 
Walmsley,  of  King’s-terrace. 

Prince's  Parade,  Bridlington. — In  the 
recent  competition  for  extension  of  1,  Royal 
Prince’s  Parade,  Bridlington,  the  first  premium, 
of  35  guineas,  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Mangnall  & Littlewood,  42,  Spring-gardens, 
Manchester.  The  second  premiated  design  was 
by  Mr.  J.  Freebairn  Stow,  Corn  Exchange, 
Uxbridge.  The  other  competitors  (as  given  by  a 
local  journal)  were  Messrs.  Wood  & Frenchling, 
London  ; Messrs.  Beal  & Shepherdson  ; Mr.  S. 
Dyer,  Bridlington  ; Messrs.  Shepherdson  & 
Beal  ; and  Mr.  Matthews.  The  plans  selected 
provide  for  an  iron  pier  and  promenade  with 
a pavilion  to  accommodate  3,000  persons.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  28,000 /. 

Bridge,  Sydney.— The  premium  of  1,000/. 
offered  to  the  engineers  of  the  world  for  the 
best  design  for  a bridge  to  connect  Sydney 
with  the  North  Shore  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
E.  Cruttwell,  engineer,  of  Westminster.  The 
tender  sent  in  with  the  plans  by  Sir  William 
Arrol,  the  builder  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  was  for 
the  amount  of  2,927,236 /.  There  were  twenty- 
four  tenders  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  lowest  being  for  991,870/.  The  Board  of 
Examiners,  it  is  stated,  considers  the  whole  of 
the  plans  disappointing,  and  not  one  is  recom- 
mended for  adoption. 


A RCHI  TEC  TURA  L SOCIE  TIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects.  — A 
lecture  on  “ The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes"  was  given  before  the  members  of  the 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors 
by  Mr.  H.  Potter,  at  the  School  of  Art,  on  the 
10th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Smith  presided.  In  intro- 
ducing the  subject,  the  lecturer  said  he  did 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  social  or  political 
side  of  the  question,  but  to  touch  on  the 
difficulties  that  architects  had  to  contend 
with  in  recognising  the  natural  requirements 
made  by  owners  as  well  as  tenants,  and  to 
see  how  they  could  best  serve  the  interests 
of  both,  the  latter  quite  as  much  as  the 
former,  by  giving  the  owner  a good  security 
for  his  outlay,  and  the  tenant  the  best  accom- 
modation possible  for  the  rent  he  has  to 
pay.  In  providing  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes,  one  of  two  methods  was  generally 
adopted,  either  to  build  blocks  of  four  or  five 
storied  tenement  buildings  in  the  centre  of  a 
town,  or  to  erect  cottages  in  suburban  districts, 
to  accommodate  one  family  only,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  more  than  two.  He  proposed  to  limit  his 
paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter  class, 
viz.,  small  houses  to  be  built  either  semi- 
detached, in  blocks  of  four,  six,  or  eight,  or 
even  in  larger  terraces.  In  a locality  with  a 
large  working-class  population  earning  good 
wages,  there  must  be  a steady  demand  for  this 
class  of  residence,  and  owing  to  the  existence  of 
an  excellent  service  of  electric  trams  and  cheap 
fares,  Sheffield  possessed  one  of  the  best  aids  for 
solving  its  own  housing  problem,  for  by  this 
means  there  was  easy  access  to  the  suburbs, 
enabling  a working  man  to  live  where  he  and 
his  family  could  enjoy  a house  and  a reasonable 
space  of  ground  to  themselves,  pure  air,  and  be 
within  easy  reach  of  ithe  country,  instead  of  in 
a suite  of  rooms  in  a lofty  tenement  building, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  But  there 
were  probably  here,  as  in  most  towns,  a cer- 
tain number  of  men  who,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  their  calling,  must  live  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  centre,  and  for  these  an  excellent 
scheme  was  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  Crofts  area.  There  were  many 
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difficulties  to  be  contended  with  by  arehirects 
in  designing  these  houses,  which  were  all  due 
to  the  important  consideration  of  cost  or  the 
rent  the  occupiers  can  afford  to  pay,  this  being 
influenced  by  (1)  the  frequently  high  price  of 
land  ; (2)  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  mate- 
rials ; (3)  the  adoption  of  more  stringest  build- 
ing regulations  by  all  sanitary  authorities.  In 
reference  to  the  last,  no  objection  could  be 
raised  to  by-laws  that  tended  to  check  unsound 
and  unsanitary  buildings,  but  architects  did  feel 
at  times  that  they  added  unnecessarily  to  the 
cost.  In  this  respect  Sheffield  enjoyed 
privileges  in  two  important  instances,  viz.,  it 
was  permitted  to  have  two  stories  and  rooms  in 
the  roof  with  a 9-in.  external  and  party  wall, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  the  party 
walls  through  the  roof  for  a height  of  15  in. 
After  giving  some  instances,  the  lecturer  briefly 
referred  to  some  points  that  arose  in  laying  out 
estates.  He  suggested  that,  instead  of  large 
owners  and  public  bodies  cutting  up  the  land/ 
at  the  rear  of  the  houses  into  small  strips  for 
so-called  gardens,  each  house  might  have  a 
small  yard,  and  the  remaining  land  be  kept  as- 
one  large  open  space  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
adjoining  houses.  With  sites  70  or  80  ft. 
deep,  a space  40  to  60  ft.  wide  could  be  ob- 
tained extending  the  entire  length  of  the  houses, 
which  would  form  an  excellent  playground 
for  the  children,  would  facilitate  the  drainage,, 
give  good  access  to  the  rear  of  the  premises  for 
the  delivery  of  fuel  and  collection  of  refuse, 
and  save  the  loss  of  frontage  caused  by  pro- 
viding for  this  in  the  ordinary  way.  After 
making  a few  remarks  about  roads  and  the 
length  of  time  these  were  sometimes  allowed 
to  remain  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  lecturer 
discussed  the  planning  of  these  small  houses  in 
detail.  He  referred  to  a series  of  plans  shown 
in  the  room  illustrating  houses  occupying 
frontages  of  from  12  ft.  to  18  ft.,  beginning 
with  four-roomed  cottages  for  one  family,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size  up  to  six  and  seven 
rooms.  Then  followed  plans  for  double  tene- 
ments, representing  a class  of  house  for  which 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  industrial 
centres.  They  consist  of  ground  and  first 
floors  arranged  in  “ flats,”  each  having  a. 
separate  front  entrance,  and  being  self- 
contained  in  every  respect.  They  meet 
the  requirements  of  a large  class  of  people 
who  are  unable  to  pay  the  rent  required  for 
single  tenement  houses,  and  avoid  all  the  in- 
conveniences that  arise  if  two  families  share  a, 
house  that  was  originally  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  one.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  the  external  treatment  of  these 
houses,  and  in  making  a plea  for  a more  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
showed  drawings  illustrating  the  use  of 
different  materials  in  a simple,  but'effective 
manner.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings. A discussion  followed,  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Fenton,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  T. 
Shaw  and  the  chairman,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer.  A ballot  was  taken, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  : — Mr.  H.  I.  Potter,  associate  ; Messrs. 
W.  A.  Forsdike  and  J.  A.  Whitehead,  students. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 
— An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association- 
was  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  on  the  8th 
inst.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  Doolin, 
M.A.  Mr.  M.  J.  Tighe,  in  the  affirmative,, 
opened  a debate,  “ That  the  present  system  of 
apprenticeship  is  best  suited  fo:  the  training  of 
an  architect."  Mr.  F.  G.  Hicks  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  a discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Hudman,  Lynes,  R.  M.  Butler,  Scott, 
Allberry,  and  the  chairman  took  part.  Ulti- 
mately the  following  resolution  was  carried — 
“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  pre- 
sent system  of  pupilage,  concurrent  with  a. 
compulsory  collegiate  training  and  qualifying 
examination,  affords  the  best  promise  for  the 
architect  of  the  future." 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  this  Society  at  the  Law 
Library,  Castle-street,  Professor  Simpson,  of 
University  College,  presided,  and  said  that  they 
united  in  wishing  the  Society  a prosperous  new 
century.  They  formed  the  oldest  architectural 
society  in  the  provinces,  and  claimed  also  to- 
be  the  strongest.  Their  warmest  congratula- 
tions were  extended  to  Mr.  Pearce  Edwards 
upon  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  City 
Architect  at  Bradford.  Mr.  Woolfall  seconded 
a vote  of  congratulation  proposed  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  it  was  recorded  on  the  minutes.  A 
paper  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott,  o Douglas, 
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who  was  not  able  to  be  present,  was  then  read 
by  the  Chairman.  Its  subject  was  “The 
Planning  of  Small  Country  Houses.” 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — On 
the  10th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Society  of  Architects,  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  at  Standard  Chambers, 
King-street,  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  of  the  Man- 
chester Municipal  School  of  Art,  read  a paper 
on  the  subject  of  the  training  of  an  architect. 
Mr.  Stannus  mentioned  that  since  he  had 
undertaken  to  read  a paper  on  this  subject,  the 
authorities  of  Owens  College  had  made  a move 
forward  in  their  direction,  and  what  he  had  to 
say  was  somewhat  influenced  by  their  inten- 
tions in  the  arrangement  of  his  plan  into 
years  and  sections.  He  acknowledged 
some  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Arthur  Cates, 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  who  had,  he  observed, 
great  experience  of  the  necessity  and  value  of 
the  higher  education  in  architecture.  It  might 
be  asked  whether  such  education  was 
necessary,  but  in  Manchester  that  question  was 
already  answered  in  the  arrangement  by 
principals  for  their  pupils  to  attend  the  School 
of  Art  for  an  afternoon  in  each  week.  Speaking 
generally,  it  might  be  said  that  beyond  what 
was  termed  professional  practice,  which  could 
be  learned  nowhere  else,  there  was  not  much 
opportunity  for  the  higher  education  in  most 
modern  offices.  The  principal  was  too  much 
engaged  to  afford  time  to  be  a schoolmaster, 
and  the  senior  draughtsman  had  rather  to  get 
work  out  of  the  pupils  than  to  pump  education 
into  them.  No  system  could  be  exhaustive,  and 
the  end  of  all  the  education  they  could  give  was 
to  enable  the  student  to  educate  himself.  Should 
the  system  be  academic  or  individual  ? If  they 
could  afford  one  separate  teacher  to  each 
student  then  the  system  might  be  individual, 
but  in  such  a case  the  student  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  the  various  solutions  of  different 
problems  by  other  minds  and  the  further  great 
advantage  of  emulation.  So  far  as  his  expe- 
rience extended,  no  student  who  had  any 
originality  in  him  ever  lost  it  by  judicious, 
systematic  training.  Hence  he  thought  it 
better  to  teach  according  to  a well-considered 
system  during  the  earlier  period  of  pupilage, 
and  to  leave  the  development  of  individuality 
to  come  in  the  later  stage.  In  other  words, 
he  would  generalise  in  the  earlier  and 
specialise  in  the  later  period.  It  had  been 
objected  that  the  academic  teaching  reduced 
all  students  to  one  dull  level  of  monotony,  and 
that  as  a result  of  this  a street  in  Paris  was  the 
same  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  was  not 
so  interesting  as  a street  in  London,  where 
every  shopkeeper  did  what  appeared  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  seeking  only  to  shout  louder  than 
his  neighbours.  He  contested  the  objections, 
and  contended  that  the  street  in  Paris  was  not 
the  same  from  one  end  to  another.  Within  the 
limits  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  common 
good,  there  was  a greater  variety  of  artistic 
detail  than  in  London,  for  the  Parisian  architect, 
having  his  mind  set  free  from  the  lower  con- 
siderations, could  devote  himself  more  fully  to 
what,  after  all,  gave  the  measure  of  the  artist- 
the  arrangement  of  the  features  and  the  details. 
Further,  the  academical  method  of  study  would 
bring  to  the  student's  mind  the  strength  and  the 
weakness,  the  applicability  and  the  inapplica- 
bility, of  the  typical  treatments  that  were  used 
in  each  of  the  great  styles  to  the  different 
problems  of  modern  building,  and  when 
man  had  learned  what  to  do  without  then  he 
was  on  the  direct  road  to  make  his  own  style 
by  the  omission  of  useless  details.  And  as 
minds  varied  so  would  the  architecture  of  our 
streets.  Discussing  in  detail  a chart  of 
studies  which  he  had  drawn  up,  Mr.  Stannus 
said  he  assumed  the  length  of  the  course  as 
three  years,  not  because  it  was  long  enough,  but 
because  it  was  generally  all  a man  could  give. 
The  method  of  study  in  the  old  times  at  Paris 
used  to  be  to  learn  (1)  all  about  construction, 
(2)  all  about  plan,  (3)  all  about  elevations,  and 
(4)  mix  the  three.  He  would  prefer  to  run 
these  concurrently,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
architecture  was  one.  In  the  course  of  further 
comment  he  urged  that  students  should  look 
upon  planning  as  a fine  art.  He  assumed  in 
the  chart  he  drew  up  that  a student  would  be 
able  to  attend  on  the  instruction  referred  to  for 
five  hours  a day  for  five  days  in  the  week  for 
forty  weeks  in  the  year.  The  collegiate  recog- 
nition of  architecture  was  a desirable 
object  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  architectural  education.  He  considered, 
however,  that  two  points  demanded  atten- 


tion— namely,  the  requirement  of  attendance 
at  lectures  as  a condition  of  granting  degrees, 
and  the  examinations.  With  regard  to  the 
attendance  at  lectures,  which  was  possible  in 
the  collegiate  life  and  discipline  of  the  older 
universities,  he  reminded  them  that  the  modern 
stressful  life  of  Manchester,  with  its  belt  of 
subsidiary  cities,  killed  the  monastic  ideal  and 
left  no  place  for  monastic  manners.  Still,  if 
attendance  was  required,  he  would  plead  that 
this  should  not  be  enforced  for  a period  of 
three  years  from  the  inception  of  the  system. 
Further,  any  student  who  desired  to  proceed 
to  a degree  during  this  transition  period  should 
be  admitted  to  the  examination  on  proper 
recommendations.  A certificate  might  be 
granted  to  any  student  who  had  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  one  particular  section  and  satisfied  the 
examiner  on  it,  without  his  being  compelled  to 
take  the  whole  course.  Thus  the  system  would 
be  made  elastic  until  sufficient  experience  had 
been  gained.  He  regarded  examinations  as 
necessary  at  the  end  of  every  course,  whether 
long  or  short.  The  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  education  systematic  rather  than  sporadic. 
While  they  did  not  desire  to  manufacture 
Admirable  Crichtons,  they  ought  to  strive  to 
deepen  and  broaden  the  education  of  the 
architect  of  the  future,  so  that  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  client  and  the  contractor 
he  should  hold  aloft  the  ideal  of  a cultured, 
practical,  and  trusted  adviser.  — In  reply- 
ing to  a vote  of  thanks  and  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  members  present, 
Mr.  Stannus  said  that  he  thought  they  \yould 
have  to  reconsider  the  question  of  pupilage. 
Students  would  go  first  for  academic  instruc- 
tion for  three  years,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
period,  and  then  architects  would  find  their 
pupils  worth  more  to  them.  They  might  be 
able  to  take  a pupil  without  any  premium  at 
all.  The  academic  system,  in  his  view,  should 
come  first,  and  then  the  student  could  go  into 
an  office  to  learn  professional  work.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  welcome  the  institution 
by  any  college  of  a course  which  would  tend 
towards  the  raising  of  the  professional  tone, 
which  they  all  had  at  heart. — Manchester 
Guardian. 


RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES. 

Many  interesting  facts,  based 


statistics 

officially  supplied  by” various  representative  organisa- 
tions, are  set  forth  concerning  the  above  subject 
in  a Report  made  by  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  the 
Comptroller-General  of  the  Commercial,  Labour,  and 
Statistical  Departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
presented  by  command  of  her  Majesty  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Report  deals  with  the 
standard  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  force 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  1900, 
and  represents  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  a similar  Report  was  issued  in  1S94.  It  thus 
forms  a fresh  starting-point  in  the  investigation  of 
these  important  subjects,  which  it  is  intended 
to  continue,  and  of  which  the  results  will  in 
like  manner  be  published  periodically.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith  gives  interesting  explanations 
as  to  the  meanings  attached  to  the  terms  “ time- 
wage"  and  “piece-wage,"  and  he  estimates  that, 
taking  into  account  all  classes  of  workpeople, 
male  and  female,  including  those  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service,  no  fewer  than  74  per 
cent,  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  the  l mted 
Kingdom  appear  to  be  engaged  in  industries  in  which 
time-wage  is  'the  most  prevalent  system.  By 
the  “ standard  rates  of  time-wage  is  meant 
those  rates  which  are  recognised  as  applicable 
(usually  as  minimum  rates  of  pay)  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  a considerable  number  of  workpeople  en- 
gaged in  a given  industry  at  a given  place.  “ It  will 
be  understood,'’  remarks  Mr.  Smith,  “that,  while 
competent  workpeople,  whose  remuneration  is 
governed  by  a standard  rate  of  wages,  are  not 
expected  to  work — and  would  not  consent  to  work 

for  a lower  rate,  individual  workmen,  whether 

on  the  ground  of  the  possession  of  special  skill  or 
the  difficult  or  dangerous  character  of  the  work, 
may  and  do  receive  more  than  the  standard 
rate  of  wages  ruling  for  their  trade  in  the 
locality.  On  the  other  hand,  workmen  who 
have  not  yet  mastered  their  craft  (improvers,  &< 
will  not  demand  or  receive  the  standard  wage  ; and 
in  some  trades  the  arrangements  between  employers 
and  employed  permit  of  workmen  admittedly  too 
old  to  do  a fair  day’s  work  accepting  wages  lower 
than  those  recognised  as  the  minimum  for  the 
general  body  of  workmen.”  In  certain  trades  (Mr. 
Smith  goes  on  to  remark),  more  especially  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  building  trade,  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  workpeople  fluctuate  according  to  the 
season.  The  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
upon  which  his  (Mr.  Smith’s)  returns  are  based  are, 
therefore,  those  which  obtain  in  the  summer  months. 
The  conditions  of  employment  prevailing  through- 
out the  winter  months  are  not  uniform,  distinct 


arrangements  being  made  with  respect  to  different 
parts  of  the  winter  season,  during  all  of  which, 
however,  the  standard  hours  of  labour  are  shorter 
than  in  summer,  and  in  some  cases  slightly  higher 
rates  of  time-wages  are  paid.  As  between  diiierent 
branches  of  the  building  trades  the  amount  of 
seasonal  fluctuation  in  hours  and  wages  varies 
considerably,  some  classes  of  workpeople  (c.g.,  car- 
penters and  joiners)  being  employed  under  cover, 
and  being,  therefore,  in  many  cases  employed  for 
the  same  number  of  hours  per  week  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  With  regard  to  local  variations  in  rates  of 
wages,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  building  trades, 
while  bricklayers,  for  example,  receive  iod.  in 
London  and  in  a large  number  of  other  towns, 
their  wages  fall  to  6Ad.  in  several  districts  (Stroud, 
Wisbech,  and  Bridgwater),  and  to  6d.  an  hour,  or 
even  less  in  others,  as  in  Tiverton  and  Barnstaple. 
The  wages  of  carpenters  and  joiners  vary  from  iod. 
an  hour  to  5d.  per  hour  in  different  districts,  and 
similar  variations  are  shown  by  the  wages  of  many 
other  classes  of  operatives.  The  causes  of  local 
variations  in  wage-rates  are  at  once  numerous  and 
complex.  As  a rule,  wages  in  the  same  trade  are 
higher  in  London  and  other  large  towns  than  in  the 
smaller  centres  of  industry.  In  part  this  fact  is 
attributable  to  the  higher  cost  of  living  incurred  by 
the  workmen,  especially  in  regard  to  house  rent  ; in 
part,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  on  the  average  a 
somewhat  higher  standard  of  skill  is  expected  in 
large  centres,  and  that  a higher  rate  of  pay  once 
established  has  a tendency  to  perpetuate  itself  by 
attracting  the  more  highly-skilled  workmen. 
Moreover,  in  some  cases  the  wider  labour 
market  and  the  greater  mobility  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a large  town  may  place  them  in  a 
better  position  to  demand  high  pay  than  those 
workmen  who  live  in  a small  town  or  village,  and 
would  have  to  migrate  to  a considerable  distance  in 
order  to  obtain  work  elsewhere.  In  an  appendix 
particulars  are  given  of  the  standard  rates  of  wages 
and  usual  summer  hours  of  labour  (exclusive  of 
overtime)  recognised  in  the  year  1900  for  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  building  trade  operatives  in  the 
different  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  this 
table  we  extract  the  figures  applicable  to  a few 
typical  places.  Rate  per  hour  for  bricklayers 
London  district,  iod.;  Carlisle,  SAd.  ; Bradford. 
Sj?d.  ; Liverpool,  9^d. ; Manchester,  iod.;  Bristol 
8 id. ; Hereford,  7W.;  Potteries  District,  S^d. 
Shrewsbury,  8d. ; Colchester,  yd.;  Oxford,  sd. 
Norwich,  7 Ad.;  Bournemouth,  7-Ad. ; Brighton,  Sd. 
Cowes,  oAch;  Portsmouth,  Ski.;  Barnstaple  ?Ad. 
Bideford,  5jd.  For  masons  : — London  district,  iod. 
Carlisle,  Sid.;  Bradford,  8$d.;  Liverpool,  p.^d. 
Manchester,  pAd.;  Bristol,  8Ad. ; Hereford  yd. 
Potteries,  -S  i d. ; Shrewsbury  Sd. ; Colchester,  9d. ; Nor 
wich,  y .'.d. ; Oxford, SAd. ; Bournemouth, Sd. ; Brighton, 
9d. ; Portsmouth,  8^; Barnstaple,  5£d.  For  carpenters 
and  joiners  : — London  district,  iod.  ; Carlisle,  Sd. 
Bradford,  SAd.  ; Liverpool,  9 Ad.  ; Manchester, 9Ad. 
Bristol,  8 .Vd.  ; Hereford,  yd.  ; Potteries,  SAd. 
Shrewsbury,  Sd.  ; Colchester,  7d.  ; Norwich,  yA-d. 
Oxford,  Sd.  ; Bournemouth,  7 Ajd.  ; Brighton,  Sd. 
Cowes,  6 Ad.  ; Portsmouth,  Sd.  ; Barnstaple.  5 Ad. 
Bideford, "6d.  For  plumbers: — London  district 
1 id  • Carlisle,  Sd.  ; Bradford.  Sd.  ; Liverpool,  pAd. 
Manchester,  pAd.  ; Bristol,  S^d.  ; Hereford,  yd. 
Potteries,  SAd.  ; Shrewsbury,  7-Ad.  ; Colchester,  Sd. 
Oxford,  SAdT  ; Brighton,  Sd.  ; Barnstaple,  5d.  For 
plasterers-: — London  district,  iod.  ; Carlisle,  Sd. 
Bradford,  pAd.  ; Liverpool,  pAd.  ; Manchester,  g^d. 
Bristol,  pd.- ; Hereford,  y.id.  ; Potteries,  S^d. 
Shrewsbury,  SAd. ; Norwich  and  Oxford,  Sd. ; Bourne- 
mouth, 7 Ad.  ;"  Brighton,  SAd.  ; Portsmouth,  SAd. 
For  painters  :— London  district,  SAd.-pd.  ; Carlisle, 

7 >d  • Bradford,  yfd.  ; Liverpool,  SAd.  ; Man- 
chester, SAd.  ; Bristol,  Sd.  ; Hereford,  6d.  ; 
Potteries,  7.'sd.  ; Shrewsbury.  AVd.  ; Colchester, 
eAd.  • Norwich,  .6d.  ; Oxford,  6 Ad.  ; Bournemouth, 
7d.  ; Brighton,  7d.  ; Cowes,  oAd.  ; Portsmouth, 
6Ad.  • Barnstaple,  5-Ad.  For  labourers  London 
district,  yd.  ; Carlisle,  5d.*5^d.  ; Bradford, 
Liverpool,  3d. -6d.;  Manchester,  5Ad.-7d.;  Bristol,  5-jd. 
Hereford,  4d.  ; Potteries,  sAd.-6£d.  ; Shrewsbury 
S4d.-s|d.  ; Colchester,  4d.*4Ad.  ; Norwich,  sd. 
Oxford,  $d.  ; Bournemouth,  5d.-5Ad.  ; Brighton 
5d  -sAd.  ; Cowes,  4^.-4^.  ; Portsmouth,  6d.  ; 
Barnstaple,  3Ad.-4Ad.  Hours  of  labour  :-London 
district.— For  bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters  and 
joiners,  plasterers,  painters,  and  labourers,  50  hours; 
for  plumbers,  47.  Carlisle.— For  bricklayers,  masons, 
carpenters  and  joiners,  50  ; plumbers,  520  ; 
plasterers  and  painters,  54  ; labourers,  5°-54- 
Bradford. — For  masons,  carpenters  and  joiners, 
plumbers,  and  plasterers,  494?  painters,  52  ; 
labourers.  49A.  Liverpool.— For  all  operatives, 

49A.  Manchester.— For  bricklayers,  544  I lor 

masons,  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  plumbers,  49-i  » 
r fiintPr-Q  o - lahourers.  dOA  to 


for  plasterers  and  painters,  52  ; labourers,  49A 
<4A.  Bristol.— For  all  operatives,  54-  Hereiord. 
—For  all  operatives,  56|.  Potteries.— tor  car- 
penters and  joiners,  53  I for  aJ 1 . 54'U 

Shrewsbury.— For  all  operatives,  51  A;.  Colchester. 
For  all  operatives,  56A.  Norwich.— For  all 

operatives,  56.  Oxford.-For  masons,  54  I for  all 
others  55 A.  Bournemouth.— h or  masons,  50A  ; 
others’,  55k  Brighton.— For  bricklayers,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  plumbers,  and  labourers,  for 

plasterers,  56 ; for  masons,  555.  Cowes.— For  all 
operatives,  56A.  Portsmouth.— For  painters,  55; 
for  all  others,  554-  Barnstaple.— For  all  opera- 
tives, 56. 
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CHEYNC  -walw: 

a decorative  frieze  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Varley,  show- 
ing all  objects  of  interest  along  Cheyne-walk 
in  1900,  from  No.  1 to  the  World’s  End.  There 
are  also  in  various  rooms  some  interesting 
carved  wood  fireplaces  of  early  18th  century 
date,  together  with  some  panelling  from  the 
old  houses  formerly  on  this  site. 

C.  R.  Ashbee. 


PROPOSED  SEASIDE  RESIDENCE, 
HUNSTANTON. 

This  is  a design  for  a small  seaside  house  at 
Hunstanton,  with  the  sitting-room  apparently 
intended  to  face  inland,  and  not  towards  the 
sea,  probably  for  consideration  of  shelter  from 
cold  winds.  The  pantry  and  scullery  is 
cleverly  placed  between  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  and  a servants’  stair  is  ingeniously  got 
in  where  it  might  have  been  thought  there  was 
hardly  room  for  it.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  the  servants’  water-closet  had  been  a little 
more  separated  from  the  scullery  department ; 
it  would  have  been  preferable,  in  fact,  with 
an  entrance  from  the  outer  air. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Skipper,  of 
London. 

The  words  “elevations  8 ft.  scale,”  &c.,  of 
course  refer  to  the  size  of  the  original  drawing, 
but  could  not  be  erased  from  the  lithograph 
without  spoiling  its  appearance.  As  we  have 
often  remarked,  it  is  always  better  to  draw  out 
the  scale  on  a drawing,  instead  of  merely 
noting  it  in  writing. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  19,  1901. 


HOUSES,  38  AND  39,  CHEYNE-WALK, 
CHELSEA. 

nHE  main  lines  of  the  elevation  of  these 
houses  were  fixed  by  the  adjoining 
“ Magpie  and  Stump  House,”  No.  37, 
Cheyne-walk,  and  the  elevation  is  designed 
with  reference  to  it. 

No.  38  is  a combined  studio  and  residence, 
and  has  also  a studio  in  the  rear. 

No.  39  is  a dwelling-house  only.  There  are 
several  details  of  interest  in  it ; the  hall  has 
a panelled  dado  of  American  whitewood,  with 
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New  Premises  for  the  Dublin  Bread  Company.  Plans. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  END  OF  A SCHOOL 
HALL. 

This  design  by  Mr.  F.  Winton  Newman 
was  one  made  in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
and  included  in  the  last  exhibition  of  students' 
work  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  conditions  were  that  the  hall  was  to  be 
50  ft.  wide  and  70  ft.  from  floor  to  ridge,  and  to 
be  entered  through  a vestibule  with  a large 
window  over  to  light  the  hall.  There  was  to 
be  a clock  turret  on  the  ridge  close  to  the 
gable  end. 

S.  FRANCOIS  DE  SALES,  S.  TROND, 
BELGIUM. 

The  town  of  S.  Trond  contains  about 
14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  about 
twenty-one  kilos,  from  a junction  called 
Tirlemont.  The  town  contains  some  good 
churches,  amongst  them  being  St.  Peter’s, 
a small  Romanesque  church,  and  also  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Seminary, 
formerly  the  Abbey  of  St.  Trudo,  which 
was  destroyed  during  one  of  the  rebel- 
lions. The  Church  of  S.  Frangois  de  Sales  is 
the  church  of  the  monastery,  and  is  entirely 
served  by  the  Franciscan  monks.  It  is  situated 
in  a small  street  leading  off  the  Grande  Place. 
There  are  seven  bays  in  nave,  each  19  ft. 
between  the  large  buttresses ; the  chancel 
diminishes  in  width  by  two  sides  of  an  octagon, 
and  this  inside  is  utilised  for  two  altars  against 
them.  The  choir  is  of  three  bays  terminating 
at  the  east  by  an  octagonal  end.  There  is  a 
very  large  and  lofty  altar  at  this  end.  The 
church  is  under  one  span,  and  pilasters  with 
deep  sub-bases  go  up  to  a considerable  height, 
whence  the  vaulting  springs.  The  western 
fagade  is  built  of  stone,  with  red  bricks  between 
the  pilasters.  The  church  was  built  in  the 
seventeenth-eighteenth  century.  By  the  side  of 
the  church  is  the  monastery.  There  is  also  a 
Town  Hall  in  the  Grande  Place  with  a six- 
teenth - century  tower,  which  is  very  pic- 
turesque ; it  contains  many  small  bells.  This 
place  is  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  general  run 
of  travellers,  but  is  well  worth  a visit. 

T.  Martix  Brooks. 


The  lower  portion  of  the  front,  the  bay 
windows,  and  all  dressings  throughout  are  of 
Portland  stone,  and  the  rest  of  the  facing  of 
Thompson  & Co.'s  pressed  bricks. 

The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  Jas.  Beckett. 
Messrs.  McCulloch  & Navin  are  responsible  for 
the  painting  and  decoration  ; Messrs.  Henry 
Hope  & Son,  of  Birmingham,  for  metal  case- 
ments ; and  Messrs.  A.  Smith  & Stevens,  of 
London,  for  electric  lift. 

George  F.  Beckett. 


NEW  PREMISES  FOR  THE  DUBLIN 
BREAD  COMPANY. 

This  building  has  recently  been  erected  in 
Sackville-street,  Dublin.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  the  front  in  the  form  of  two 
distinct  houses,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lines 
of  separate  takings,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reconcile  the  consequently  dual  effect 
with  the  uniform  purpose  for  which  the 
building  was  to  be  used. 

It  was  also  a motive  in  the  design  that  it 
should  be  suitable  in  character  to  its  purpose, 
and  this  principle  dictated  the  emphasising  of 
the  first,  or  luncheon-room,  floor  as  the  prin- 
cipal one  by  the  carrying  out  of  large  bow 
windows,  over  which  a large  balcony  has  been  j 
provided,  accessible  from  the  smoking-room.  I 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  CASE. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institu- 
tion, Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  to  hear  an  appeal 
by  Messrs.  Saltweli,  Tryon,  & Saltwell,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  James  Fryer,  against  the  certificate  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  London  County 
Council,  dated  October  24,  under  Sections  22  and  29 
of  the  Act  defining  the  general  line  of  building  on  the 
north  side  of  Fawley-road,  Hampstead,  between 
West  End-lane  and  Honeybourne-road. 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  sitting  were  Messrs. 
Arthur  Cates  (chairman),  A.  A.  Hudson,  and  T.  A. 
Penfold. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Freeman,  Q.C , and  Mr.  T.  Willis 
Chitty  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  George 
Wallace,  barrister,  for  the  London  County  Council. 

The  case  for  the  appellant,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  was  to  the  effect  that  appellant  was 
under  a contract  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  a plot 
of  land  bounded  on  the  west  by  West  End-lane  and 
on  the  south  by  Fawley-road.  The  appellant  had 
erected  a row  of  shops  abutting  on  West  End-lane, 
of  which  the  building  in  question  formed  part.  On 
April  8 he  prepared  plans  for  a building  at  the 
corner  of  West  End-lane  and  Fawley-road,  but 
abandoned  the  work  after  erecting  a wall.  On 
May  11  appellant  gave  notice  to  the  District  Sur- 
veyor of  his  intention  to  resume  the  erection 
of  this  building  at  the  corner,  but  on  July 
30  the  Superintending  Architect  called  appel- 
lant's attention  to  Section  22  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  and  on  August  7 he  received 
notice  from  the  solicitors  of  the  London  County 
Council  requiring  him  to  desist  from  building 
further.  Since  that  date  the  appellant  had  not  con- 
tinued the  erection  of  the  building  or  made  anv 
alteration  in  it  except  that  he  had  demolished  a 
vety  small  portion.  The  appellant,  who  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  erection  of  other  shops  in  West  End- 
lane,  received  notice  of  an  application  to  the 
Superintending  Architect  to  define  the  line  of  build- 
ing, and  the  appellant,  by  his  solicitor,  was  heard 
before  the  Superintending  Architect,  but  the  latter 
refused  to  regard  the  reasons  submitted  to  adjourn 
his  decision  and  gave  his  certificate  defining  the 
general  line  of  buildings.  The  grounds  of  the 
appeal  were  these  : — First,  that  there  was  only  one 
row  of  houses  in  Fawley-road  between  Honey- 
bourne-road  and  West  End-lane,  and  that  in  order 
that  the  general  building  line  of  such  row  of  houses 
should  govern  the  buildings,  such  buildings  would 
have  to  be  actually  situated  in  such  row  ; secondly, 
that  the  contemplated  building  was  not  actually 
situated  in  that  row,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a row 
abutting  on  West  End-lane  ; thirdly,  that  conse- 
quently the  general  building  line  of  the  row 
in  Fawley-road  ought  not  to  govern  the  building 
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,n  question  ; fourthly,  that  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect must  have  issued  his  certificate  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  corner  houses  are  in  law  situ- 
ated in  two  streets,  that  the  houses  have  not  a 
general  building  line  in  both  streets,  he  not  having 
had  any  plans  of  the  proposed  building  before  him  ; 
fifthly,  that,  having  regard  to  the  arrangement  with 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Fawley- 
road  and  the  building  already  erected  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  West  End-lane  and  Fawley-road, 
it  was  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity 
that  the  shop  appellant  desired  to  erect  should  be 
erected,  and  so  maintain  the  usual  building  plan 
as  regards  the  neighbouring  streets  out  of  West 
End-lane.  Mr.  Freeman  contended  that  the  corner 
building  referred  to  was  situate  in  West  End-lane; 
that  as  it  was  part  of  a continuous  row  of  houses 
for  commercial  purposes,  it  was  entirely  different 
in  character  to  Fawley-road,  which  was  residential 
property.  He  also  contended  that  the  Superintend- 
ing Architect  had  before  him  insufficient  data  upon 
which  to  make  his  certificate.  He  cited  the  case  of 
Barlow  v.  the  Kensington  Vestry  in  support  of  his 
case. 

Evidence  having  been  given  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stevens,  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Tryon, 

Mr.  Wallace,  for  the  respondent,  contended  that, 
by  Section  29  of  the  Act,  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect had  the  sole  power  to  fix  the  building  line  of 
any  street,  and  the  premises  of  the  appellant  were 
really  in  the  Fawley-road.  He  relied  upon  the  de- 
cision in  Wendon  v.  L.C.C.,  where  it  was  held  that 
the  mere  fact  of  a wall  being  erected  did  not  give 
the  appellant  the  right  to  carry  on  the  building  at 
any  time.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  to  get  the  general  line,  and  the  appellant 
tiad  been  subjected  to  no  hardships.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  two  lines  of 
frontage  within  a short  distance  of  each  other. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Tribunal  would 
consider  their  decision  and  announce  it  at  a future 
date. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  0;  The  Builder. 

SAXON  CHURCHES. 

SIR.— The  volume  of  the  Anastatic  Drawing  Society 
Her  1S78,  edited  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S  A con- 
tains a sketch  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Francis,  of  the 
Priory  Barn,  Isleham,  Suffolk. 

The  description  accompanying  the  sketch  says  •— 
The  ancient  building,  now  called  the  Priory  Barn 
was  once  a church.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with 
chancel  in  the  form  of  an  apse.  The  walls  are  of 
Roman  brick  built  herring-bone  fashion  with  clunet 
and  flints.  All  the  windows  are  very  early  Norman 
and  extremely  narrow.  There  is  a large  Norman 
doorway  leading  into  the  nave  and  a partly  square- 
headed one  into  the  chancel.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  features  are  inside  the  edifice,  these  con- 
sist of  two  stilted  or  horseshoe  arches,  the  larger 
one  separating  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  It  is 
built  of  Barnack  stone,  and  very  massive.  The 
building  is  now  a repository  for  straw  and  waggons 
and  every  conceivable  kind  of  agricultural  imple 
ment."  * 

The  sketch  does  not  tally  with  the  description- 
the  nave  only  shows  the  Roman  bricks,  the  chancei 
and  its  apse  shows  stone,  and  there  are  two  courses 
of  stone  under  the  eaves  of  the  nave,  as  though  put 
there  lor  repair.  South  door  to  nave  very  tall  and 
plain  semicircular  arched  opening..  South  door  to 
chancel  has  a shouldered  lintel,  or  (as  sometimes 
:alled)  “Carnarvon  arch,”  and  a spring,  or  water- 
-abIe  runs  from  the  doorway  under  the  sill  of  the 
ane  south  window.  The  apse  appears  to  be  a semi- 
actagon  (on  plan),  and  has  buttresses  in  three 
stages.  There  is  a plinth  to  the  apse,  about  half- 
way between  the  water-table  of  the  chancel  and  the 
ground. 


writing  a few  lines  in  defence  of  the  much-abused 
monumental  mason. 

In  the  first  place  has  Mr.  Smith  (or  Mr.  Gething 
in  his  letter  in  your  issue  for  the  12th  inst.) 
hit  upon  the  right  man  for  such  severe  criticism  ? 
As  a monumental  mason  I reply,  “No."  I am 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  good  and  bad  monu- 
mental masons,  but  the  majority  of  those  now 
trading  as  such,  or,  as  they  more  frequently  style 
themselves,  “ monumental  sculptors,”  are  not 
masons  at  all,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
undertakers.  Who  has  made  these  undertakers 
“ monumental  sculptors  ? ” I reply,  our  stone 
and  marble  merchants,  by  departing  from 
their  legitimate  business  of  selling  raw  material 
to  the  skilled  mason  to  the  importing  of 
ready-made  monuments  from  Italy.  I am  far 
from  saying  that  the  merchants  were  the  first 
offenders  ; others  entered  the  field  who  knew 
nothing  of  material  or  workmanship  and  were  also 
supplied  from  Italy,  with  the  result  that  the  market 
is  full  of  cheap  monuments  utterly  devoid 
of  taste  or  beauty.  Our  cemeteries  are  full 
of  such  outrages,  and  our  churchyards  are 
now  being  attacked.  Fortunatelv  the  vicars 
of  many  places  are  alive  to'  the  danger 
and  prohibit  the  erection  of  these  ugly  things.  A 
vicar  re:ently  remarked  to  me,  “ They  shall  not 
bring  them  here ; I will  not  have  them.  If  the 
public  has  no  taste  I have,  and  I will  do  my  very  best 
to  educate  the  public.”  Herein  lies  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter — educate  the  public.  This  is  a large 
order  indeed.  I have  been  endeavouring  toaccomplish 
this  in  matters  monumental  for  many  years.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  ithe  public  are  ready  to  buy 
from  any  one  who  will  sell  the  largest,  the  most 
flowery  monstrosity  (and  it  must  be  marble)  that 
can  be  found,  providing  only  it  is  cheap. 

Now  for  the  remedy.  Mr.  Gething  says  “ if  you 
cannot  design  what  is  beautiful,  steal  it,  but  don’t 
produce  bad  work.”  Alas,  many  of  the  monu- 
mental sculptors  already  referred  to  need  no  such 
advice,  for  this  very  “ stealing  ” is  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  under  which  the  skilled  monu- 
mental mason  struggles.  I have  designed 
memorials  which  most  architects  and  the  edu- 
cated public  do  appreciate,  the  undertaker  “steals,” 
attempts  to  reproduce,  and  the  result  is  most 
deplorable.  Copy  they  cannot  ; I would  that 
they  could.  Photographs  of  my  original  work  and 
of  bad  copies  of  the  same,  taken  by  travelling 
photographers  and  supplied  to  the  undertaker,  have 
been  brought  to  my  office  with  a request  that  I should 
furnish  an  estimate.  I produce  my  original  design 
and  estimate  ; the  price  is  too  high.  The  photo- 
graph is  sent  to  Italy  and  another  abortion  is 
produced. 

Many  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
hear  and  discuss  this  matter  and  to  devise  some 
scheme  which  will  give  the  legitimate  monumental 
mason  the  place  he  deserves  and  protect  his  designs 
from  this  pilfering  and  mutilation,  and  thereby 
encourage  those  who  wish;  to  labour  for  art's  sake 
and  the  beautifying  of  our  burial  places. 

A Monumental  Designer  and  Mason. 


(‘COLLUSION  AMONG  CONTRACTORS.” 

Sir, — I have  read  the  letter  signed  by  “A 
Sufferer”  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  and’ as  a 
London  builder  of  some  experience  I have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  writer  will  publish  his  identity  and  come 
out  in  the  open,  there  are  many  ochers  besides  myself 
who  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  this  discussion.  If 
“ Sufferer  ” cannot  give  his  name,  the  matter  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  disproving. 

F.  G.  MlNTER. 


The  drawing  gives  one  the  idea  of  a Saxon  nave 
1 Norman  chancel  with  early  English  doorway 
nserted,  and  an  early  English  apse  ; but  perhaps 
he  buttresses  are  a later  addition.  Will  you  allow 
ne  to  ask  for  information  from  any  architect  near 
o Isleham  ? j.  m.  Gething. 


CHURCHYARDS  AND  THEIR 
ACCESSORIES. 

Sir,— I read  Mr.  Crawfurth  Smith’s  paper  in 
our  issue  of  December  29  with  much  interest  ; but 
/hile  I appreciate  every  effort  that  is  made  to 
nprove  monumental  work,  I cannot  refrain  from  1 
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SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
3.— General  Notes  on  Sanitary 
Fittings. 


a HE  term  “ sanitary  fittings  ” is  generally 
taken  to  include  all  fittings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  foul  liquids 
and  water-carried  solids  which  are  produced 
in  and  about  our  buildings,  exclusive  of  trade 
processes.  The  term,  therefore,  excludes  such 
fittings  as  dyers’  and  sizers’  vats  and  other 
tanks  employed  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  is  confined  to  sinks,  wash  - 
tubs,  baths,  lavatories,  water-closets,  slop- 
hoppers  and  sinks,  and  urinals.  Of  each 
class  of  fitting  there  are  many  varieties, 
which  are  adapted  for  different  pur- 
poses and  for  different  kinds  of  buildings. 
The  principal  varieties  will  be  considered  in 
subsequent  chapters.  At  present  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  state  a few  general  rules  which  ought 
to  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  sanitary  fittings 


serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  is 
obvious,  but  thousands  of  fittings  are  still  fixed 
every  year  which  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  be  regarded  as  efficient.  There 
are  lavatories  with  waste-holes  so  small  that 
they  cannot  be  rapidly  emptied,  with  overflows 
badly  arranged,  with  drains  from  soap-dishes 
made  only  to  be  choked,  and  with  the  “ clean  ” 
water  arranged  to  enter  through  the  more  or 
less  foul  waste  or  overflow  openings.  Baths 
exhibit  almost  the  same  defects. 

There  are  “water-closets”  without  water,  or 
so  insufficiently  flushed  that  the  thorough 
removal  of  the  solids  is  impossible.  Others  are 
so  constructed  that  they  hold  very  little  water, 
or  none  at  all,  for  the  reception  and  deodorisa- 
tion  of  deposits.  And  there  are  unflushed 
urinals  and  slop-hoppers.  All  these  perhaps 
serve  in  a manner  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed,  but  they  do  not  serve  it 
efficiently,  and  every  fitting  of  this  sort  is 
therefore  imperfect. 

One  of  the  principal  marks  of  efficiency  in  a 
sanitary  fitting  is  that  it  shall  form  an  effective 
barrier  against  the  entrance  of  foul  air  from 
the  drains  and  waste-pipes.  In  some  fittings — 
as,  for  example,  lavatories  and  sinks — this 
barrier  is  a plumber's  trap  which  does  not 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  fitting  itself, 
but  in  many  water-closets,  slop-hoppers,  and 
baths  the  trap  is  part  of  the  fitting,  and  its 
efficiency  must  be  carefully  considered.  Water- 
closets  are  often  defective  in  this  respect ; the 
water-seal  of  the  trap  is,  perhaps,  too  small, 
and  is  therefore  in  danger  of  being  removed 
by  siphonage  or  evaporation.  Or  the  trap  may 
have  no  provision  for  ventilation,  a defect 
which  will  'render  it  unsuitable  for  fixing  in 
series. 

Cleanliness  is  a question  both  of  design  and 
material.  One  of  the  best  materials  for  sani- 
tary fittings  is  undoubtedly  some  kind  of  porce- 
lain, either  solid  or  applied  in  the  form  of  an 
enamel.  It  has  its  disadvantages  of  course, — if 
applied  as  an  enamel  it  may  chip  off  and 
expose  the  rougher  porous  foundation  to  the 
action  of  the  foul  water,  and  if  solid  it  may  (as 
in  a lavatory  basin)  be  cracked  by  a blow  or 
by  sudden  contact  with  hot  water, — but  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  cleanliness. 

It  is  impervious,  and  consequently  can 
always  be  kept  clean,  if  the  fitting  is 
so  designed  that  every  part  is  accessible. 
Foul  matters  will,  however,  adhere  to  porce- 
lain as  to  every  other  substance,  and  these 
must  be  periodically  removed  if  the  fitting  is 
to  remain  satisfactory.  Careful  design  is  there- 
fore necessary.  All  internal  angles  ought  to  be 
well  rounded,  and  as  far  as  possible  every  part 
of  the  fitting  ought  to  be  accessible  to  the 
brush  or  cloth.  The  overflows  of  sinks  and 
lavatories  have,  until  recently,  been  very  defec- 
tive in  this  respect ; no  provision  whatever  was 
made  for  cleansing  them,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  often  became  extremely  dirty, 
and  were  sometimes  quite  choked  with  soapy 
and  greasy  matter. 

Many  water-closets  still  in  use  are  of  such  a 
form  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  kept  clean 
by  ordinary  flushing.  The  containers  of  pan- 
closets are  almost  invariably  coated  with  filth, 
and  some  closets  of  more  recent  design  are 
very  little  better.  The  traps  of  wash-out  closets 
are  generally  more  or  less  foul,  and  many 
wash-down  closets  have  such  a small  area  of 
standing  water  that  the  basin  is  soiled  every 
time  the  closet  is  used. 

The  nature  of  the  flush  is  often  accountable 
for  the  uncleanliness  of  water-closets, 
urinals,  and  slop-sinks.  The  water  may  be 
insufficient  in  quantity,  or  may  be  delivered  in 
such  a small  volume,  and  at  such  a low  rate  of 
velocity,  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  cleansing 
the  basins  and  traps.  In  many  old  closets  the 
water  is  delivered  through  a fan-spreader, 
which  cannot  possibly  distribute  it  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  basin. 

The  enclosure  of  sanitary  fittings  with 
wooden  casings  is  fortunately  now  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  it  is  well  to  repeat  that 
such  casings  are,  as  a rule,  most  objectionable. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  recent  hospitals  cup- 
boards have  been  formed  under  the  sinks  for 
the  storage  of  bed-pans,  but  in  such  cases  the 
windows  have  been  continued  down  to  the 
floor,  so  that  the  cupboards  are  properly 
lighted,  and  air-grates  have  been  fixed  in  the 
external  walls  or  windows  for  ventilation. 
The  panels  of  the  doors  of  such  cupboards 
ought  to  be  fitted  with  sheets  of  clear  glass,  so 


of  all  kinds.  These  rules  may  be  summed  up  o . . ..  o t 

in  five  words— efficiency,  cleanliness,  durability,  I that  any  uncleanliness  can  be  easily  detected, 
simplicity,  and  (within  limits)  economy.  Where  these  precautions  are  taken  the  ob- 

That  a sanitary  fitting  should  adequately  l jections  to  enclosed  fittings  are  considerably 
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reduced,  but  it  is  certainly  best  to  leave 
the  fittings  exposed  wherever  possible,  as  in 
nearly  every  case  enclosures  are  difficult  to 
keep  clean  and  sweet.  Certainly  the  ordinary 
casings  of  baths  and  water-closets  are  most 
objectionable,  as  they  conceal  the  plumber’s 
work,  and  add  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of 
inspection  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  When  re- 
moving the  casing  of  a water-closet  it  will 
often  be  found  that  the  floor  within  the  casing 
has  been  covered  with  sawdust,  and  that  this 
is  sodden  with  water  and  filth  ; the  plumber 
had  evidently  thought  it  a wise  precaution 
to  provide  some  material  to  absorb  the 
leakage  from  the  defective  joints  which  he  had 
made,  and  so  prevent  or  delay  the  detection  of 
his  carelessness  or  incapacity.  It  is  a golden 
rule  to  insist  on  all  sanitary  fittings,  and  the 
plumber’s  work  connected  with  them,  being 
exposed  to  view,  so  that  everything  can  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean  ; exposure  also  ensures 
sounder  and  neater  work,  renders  the  detection 
of  leaks  more  easy,  and  reduces  the  cost  and 
dirt  of  repairs. 

As  woodwork  in  connexion  with  sanitary 
fittings  is  not  conducive  to  cleanliness,  the 
tendency  of  modern  sanitation  is  to  reduce  the 
woodwork  to  the  least  possible  quantity ; 
hence  we  have  cast-iron  roll-top  baths  without 
enclosures,  iron  brackets  for  supporting  lava- 
tories, &c.,  steel  seats  for  water-closets,  porce- 
lain-enamelled drainers  for  sinks,  and  other 
contrivances. 

It  is  a mistake  to  cover  sanitary  fittings  with 
elaborate  ornamentation,  either  raised  or 
printed  or  painted.  Certainly  the  parts  which 
are  in  contact  with  foul  water — such  as  the 
internal  surfaces  of  sinks,  water-closets,  lava- 
tories, and  baths — ought  to  have  the  surfaces 
perfectly  white  or  cream-coloured,  so  that  the 
slightest  deposit  of  foul  matter  can  be  easily 
seen. 

Durability  is  the  third  quality  which  sani- 
tary fittings  ought  to  possess.  Baths  are  now 
generally  of  cast-iron,  and  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  a satisfactory  material  for  the 
purpose.  Some  of  the  methods  of  finishing 
the  surface  leave,  however,  something  to  be 
desired.  Copper  and  zinc  are  also  used  for 
baths,  the  former  being  the  more  durable. 
Salt-glazed  or  enamelled  fireclay  is  largely 
used  for  other  sanitary  fittings,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent material  if  it  is  thick  enough  to  resist 
ordinary  blows,  and  if  the  enamel  is  thoroughly 
adherent  to  the  fireclay  body  ; in  cheap  fittings 
the  enamel  is  often  defective  in  this  respect, 
and  will  chip  or  flake  with  the  slightest  rough 
usage.  Indeed,  the  enamel  is  olten  cracked 
during  the  process  of  burning,  and  all 
enamelled  fireclay  fittings  ought  to  be  care- 
fully examined  for  such  defects. 

The  best  fittings  of  moderate  size  are  made 
of  some  kind  of  pottery  or  whiteware  suitably 
glazed.  As  the  material  is  more  or  less  brittle, 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  thin.  Many  lavatory  and 
water-closet  basins  are  defective  in  this  respect, 
and  are  therefore  easily  cracked.  For  the  tops 
of  lavatories  polished  marble  is  a satisfactory 
and  durable  material. 

Some  materials  are  sufficiently  durable,  but 
are  unsatisfactory  in  other  respects.  Stone,  for 
example,  has  been  much  used  for  sinks,  but,  on 
account  of  its  perviousness,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
clean.  Even  slate,  dense  though  it  is,  is  far 
from  perfect  ; it  has  been  largely  specified  for 
urinals,  but  the  valid  objections  to  the  plain 
polished  surface  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
various  kinds  of  enamel,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  permanently  satisfactory — at  any  rate, 
for  urinals.  There  is  less  objection  to  its  use 
for  the  tops  of  lavatories,  but  even  for  these 
fittings  some  kind  of  porcelain  or  enamelled 
fireclay  is  better. 

Of  two  sanitary  fittings — other  things  being 
equal — the  simpler  ought  to  be  preferred. 
Elaborate  mechanism  is  out  of  place  in  such 
fittings.  The  tendency  of  recent  sanitation 
towards  simplicity  is  nowhere  so  marked  as  in 
the  case  of  water-closets.  The  pan-closet  is 
universally  condemned,  and  the  valve- closet, 
although  its  life  has  been  preserved  beyond 
its  natural  limit  by  the  exertions  of  one  clever 
writer,  is  hastening  towards  oblivion.  Simpler 
fittings  have  taken  their  place.  The  same 
process  can  be  observed  at  work  in  the  case  of 
the  overflow  and  waste  arrangements  of  baths 
and  lavatories  since  the  first  attempts  were 
made  to  do  away  with  the  old  plug  and  chain 
and  the  uncleansable  overflow.  Complicated 
arrangements  are  likely  to  get  out  of  order 
and  increase  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
apparatus  clean,  besides  being  costly  to 
repair. 


Of  the  last  point  to  be  considered — namely, 
economy — little  need  be  said.  In  many  cases 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations, 
but  inexpensive  fittings  of  good  quality  can 
now  be  obtained,  and  it  is  the  architect’s  duty 
to  see  that  his  client  obtains  the  best  fitting 
possible  for  his  money.  Beyond  a certain 
limit,  however,  economy  cannot  be  safely 
practised,  and  the  owner  of  the  building  ought 
either  to  be  content  to  do  without  the  fitting 
altogether,  or  to  pay  for  one  which  is  likely  to 
prove  reasonably  satisfactory. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Church,  Birmingham. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  parish  Church  of  St.  Peter 
was  laid  recently  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Cobham.  The  site  is  in  George-street  West,  near 
its  junction  with  Spring  Hill.  Plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Frank  Barlow  Osborn  provide  for  a building 
in  the  Early  Perpendicular  style,  of  red  brick 
inside  and  out,  with  Hollington  stone  arcades, 
windows,  and  dressings,  and  a tiled  roof.  The 
west  end  faces  George-street  West,  with  a baptistry 
orojecting  from  the  end  of  the  nave,  from  which  it 
s approached  by  an  archway.  On  each  side  of 
the  baptistry  are  porches  leading  into  the 
nave,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle 
is  the  tower,  which  will  be  Si  ft.  high  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet.  .The  length  of  the  nave  is 
95  ft.  6 in.,  the  chancel  38  ft.  6 in.,  and  with  the 
baptistry  the  total  internal  length  of  the  church  is 
145  ft.  The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  will  be 
54  ft.  In  addition,  there  are  two  shallow  transepts, 
increasing  the  width  to  68  ft.  in  this  portion  of  the 
church,  each  having  separate  entrances  ; a chancel 
aisle  on  the  south  side  ; and  choir  and  clergy 
vestries,  with  organ  chamber  over,  on  the  north 
side.  The  seating  accommodation  will  be  for  over 
750  persons  on  the  ground  floor  level.  The  church 
will  be  lighted  by  traceried  windows,  including 
large  ones  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  The  roof  will 
be  open,  showing  the  timbers.  Oak  will  form  the 
seating  on  the  floor.  The  font  from  old  St.  Peter’s 
will  be  utilised  and  placed  in  the  baptistry.  The 
cost  of  the  church,  including  the  heating  apparatus, 
but  exclusive  of  the  organ,  will  be  12,900/.,  and  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  completed  within  two  years. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  W.  Sapcote  & Sons. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Penarth.— Trinity  Wes- 
leyan Chapel,  Stanwell-road,  Penarth,  has  just 
been  opened.  The  new  building  replaces  an  iron 
church.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Decorated 
Gothic,  the  facings  being  of  Newbridge  stone  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  main  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  101  ft.  in  length,  78  ft.  in  width,  34  ft. 
to  the  top  of  the  nave  roof,  and  the  spire  when 
completed  will  be  107  ft.  high.  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  the  west  end.  The  porch  has  a 
mosaic  floor,  panelled  wood  ceiling,  and  painted 
glass  windows.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the 
building  include  a nave,  with  side  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  the  organ 
chamber  adjacent,  minister's  vestry,  and  a vestry 
for  the  choir,  from  which  access  is  also 
obtained  to  the  schools  adjoining.  The  roof 
is  of  barrel  vault  construction.  All  the  windows 
have  traceried  heads,  and  throughout  are  fitted 
with  stained  glass.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  and  is 
placed  in  the  nave  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  choir  stalls  are  of  oak,  having 
traceried  panels  and  poppy  head  terminations.  The 
space  behind  -the  communion  rail  is  floored  with 
marble  and  mosaic,  the  other  floors  throughout 
being  of  teak  and  pine  blocks.  The  means  of 
lighting  adopted  is  the  electric  light  generated  on 
the  site ; gas  also  is  laid  on  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  seating  is  of  oak,  the  floor  of  the  church  being 
formed  on  a gentle  slope.  The  accommodation  of 
the  building  is  for  about  650.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Richards  and  Henry  Budgen,  and  the 
contractors  Messrs.  Jones  Bros.,  of  Cardiff.  The 
whole  of  the  coloured  windows  have  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Salisbury,  of  London 
and  St.  Albans. 

Church,  Wormit,  Forfarshire. — A United 
Free  Church  has  been  erected  at  Wormit  to  accom- 
modate 400.  By  the  rearrangement  of  floor  space 
and  the  insertion  of  a gallery  the  building  will  seat 
150  more.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  the  entrance  is 
by  a flight  of  steps  and  a stone  porch.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  cathedral  glass,  the  lighting  is  by 
means  of  ten  brass  lamps,  and  the  heating  is  by  hot 
water  pipes.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
3,500/.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  James  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  the  contractors  are  as  follows  : — Builder, 
Robert  Tait,  Newport ; joiner,  W.  Buist,  Wood- 
haven  ; internal  brickwork  of  walls,  Luke  Linder, 
Dundee  ; plasterer,  Alexander  M ‘Ritchie  ; slater, 
James  Laburn  & Sons  ; glazier,  Lindsay  & Scott ; 
plumbing  and  heating  apparatus,  James  S.  Jack, 
Newport;  painter,  D.  Mackellar  ; lamps  and  tiling 
for  porch,  Kirk  & Coutts,  Dundee  ; ironwork, 
William  Young,  Newport. 

GOODALL-STREET  CHAPEL,  WALSALL.  — This 
chapel  was  reopened  recently  after  undergoing 
alteration  and  restoration.  Messrs.  Hickton  & 
Farmer  were  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Brockhurst 
& Wood  the  contractors.  A memorial  window,  the 


work  of  Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  of  Birmingham,  has 
been  placed  in  the  chapel. 

Restoration  of  Macclesfield  Parish 
Church. — The  work  of  restoration  of  this  church 
is  practically  complete,  and  the  opening  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  April  24.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  and  has  cost  over  20,000 /. 

Catholic  Church,  Omagh  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Cappagh,  CO.  WATERFORD.— A church  has  been 
erected  for  the  Catholic  inmates  of  Omagh  asylum. 

The  building  is  80  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  and  will 
seat  500  persons.  Mr.  C.  B.  Ownes,  of  Dublin,  is 
the  architect.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  Colhoun. 

Congregational  Church,  Sutton.— The  Con- 
gregational church  at  Sutton  has  recently  undergone 
redecoration,  &c.,  and  additional  buildings  have 
been  added.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Shopland,  builder,  of  Sutton,  from  plans  bv,  and, 
under  the  supervision  of,  Mr.Wm.  Theobalds,  archi- 
tect, London. 

Board  Schools,  Wrexham.— The  Victoria  Board 
Schools  at  Wrexham  were  opened  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Moss,  of  Wrexham,  his 
plans  having  been  selected  in  competition.  Mr. 

W.  E.  Samuel,  of  Wrexham,  was  the  contractor  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  the  clerk  of  works.  The 
schools  accommodate  1,000  children  and  have  cost 
nearly  15,000/. 

Board  School,  Bingley,  Yorkshire.—  a new 
infant  school  has  been  erected  by  the  Bingley 
School  Board  in  Belgrave-road,  Bingley.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  of  stone,  will  accommodate  230  chil- 
dren, and  is  divided  into  an  assembly-hall,  with  four 
classrooms,  arranged  in  pairs.  The  main  room  is 
47  ft.  9 in.  by  16  ft.,  and  two  of  the  classrooms 
each  measure  22  ft.  square,  the  third  21  ft.  3 in.  by 
26  ft.,  and  the  remaining  one  20  ft.  by  23  ft.  The 
heating  is  by  hot-water  on  the  low  pressure  system, 
and  there  is  also  a fireplace  in  each  room.  The 
ventilation  is  effected  by  Tobin's  inlet  tubes  and 
ridge  extractors.  The  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine. 

The  playground  is  provided  with  a covered  shed. 

The  cost  of  the  school,  exclusive  of  land,  has  been 
2,600/.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  | 
following  contractors,  under  the  superintendence  06 
Mr.  W.  R.  Nunns,  the  architect :— Masonry,  Mr.  R. 
Wood;  joinery,  Mr.  J.  Greenwood,  Crosshills; 
slating',  Mr.  W.  Thornton  ; plumbing,  Mr.  M. 
Brown  ; plastering,  Messrs.  H.  Spurr  & Son  ; 
painting,  Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson  ; heating  apparatus. 

Mr.  T.  Mears,  Bradford. 

New  Board  Schools,  Southampton.— The:  j 
Central  District  Board  Schools  at  Southampton, 
were  formally  reopened  last  week.  The  schools  I 
have  undergone  extensive  alterations  and  additions.  j 
The  original  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  a two-  1 
story  building  accommodating  59S  children,  and  I 
the  infants’  school  was  a one-story  building  ac- 
commodating 300,  or  a total  of  898.  In  order  to  I 
avoid  buying  a site  for  another  school,  to  cope  with 
the  increased  accommodation  required,  a daring  and  I 
somewhat  novel  proposition  was  agreed  to  : the  I 
roofs  have  been  raised  and  the  necessary  accom- 
modation provided  in  that  way.  The  boys’  and  I 
girls'  school  has  had  an  additional  story  put  on,  j 
making  it  a three-story  building,  and  the  infants’  | 
school  has  had  an  additional  two  stories  put  I 
on,  and  the  two  buildings  have  been  coupled  I 
together,  making  one  high  building,  the  infants  | 
being  on  the  ground  door,  the  girls  on  the  j 
first  floor,  and  the  boys  on  the  top  floor.  The  I 
roofs  were  lifted  bodily  and  the  work  carried  up  to  | 
them.  The  area  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  school  roof  I 
was  3,900  ft.,  and  the  infants’  school,  2,300  ft.  The  J 
increased  accommodation  given  is  for  759  children,  j 
or  a total,  now  the  building  is  complete,  of  1,657.  I 
The  total  cost  of  the  additions,  including  furniture  I 
and  contingencies,  is  11,352/.  The  work  was  j 
carried  out  without  the  slightest  mishap  to  the 
roofs.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John  H.  Blizard  I 
(Messrs.  Lemon  and  Blizard),  and  the  clerk  of  I 
works,  Mr.  S.  Jurd.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  H. 
Stevens  & Co.  of  Southampton. 

Schools,  Hastings.— The  new  schools  at  St.  I 
Helen’s,  opposite  the  Hastings  Borough  Cemetery,  j 
have  just  been  opened.  Accommodation  is  provided  I 
for  mixed  and  infants’  departments.  The  building  3 
comprises  two  floors,  with  covered  playgrounds,  I 
and  a heating  chamber  under  a part  of  the  ground  j 
floor.  The  site  is  about  an  acre  in  extent.  At  ( 
present  the  ground  floor  is  used  as  an  infants'  J 
school  to  accommodate  190  infants.  On  the  first  floor  I 
is  the  mixed  school  to  hold  260  children.  There  are  I 
teachers’rooms  in  both  the  infants’ and  mixed  schools.  I 
These  rooms  are  in  each  case  on  a level  with  a dais,  I 
and  by  throwing  back  the  folding  doors  this  can  be  | 
converted  into  a platform,  to  be  used  in  connexion 
with  the  central  halls  when  they  are  required  for  j 
public  meetings.  The  building  is  constructed  o£  I 
red  brick,  with  moulded  red  brick  facings  on  the 
front  and  sides,  the  back  being  perfectly  plain,  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  buildings-  j 
were  erected  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Denny,  of  Walmer,  Kent,  I 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Wells  was  the  architect.  The  j 
heating  arrangement  and  boiler  were  supplied  by  j 
Messrs.  Upfield  & Sons,  of  Hastings.  The  amount  ] 
of  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  j 
was  9,755*- 

Board  Schools,  Morley. — The  new  schools  j 
which  have  been  built  by  the  Morley  School  Board 
in  Victoria-road  were  opened  recently.  The  build-  , 
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ing,  which,  with  the  site,  has  cost  about  9,500/., 
provides  accommodation  for  500  children  in  the 
mixed  department  and  240  in  the  infants’  depart- 
ment. The  schools,  which  are  in  the  classical  style, 
have  been  erected  on  the  central  hall  principle,  and 
are  in  two  portions,  the  classrooms  (eight  in  number) 
being  grouped  round  the  central  hall,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  approached  by  corridors  9 ft.  wide.  Local 
istone  has  been  employed,  and  the  woodwork 
throughout  is  in  varnished  pitch  pine.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  T.  A.  Buttery  and  S.  B.  Birds,  of 
1 Morley. 

The  Plymouth  Athen.-eum.— The  new  build- 
lings  which  have  been  added  to  the  Plymouth  Insti- 
tution have  just  been  opened.  They  consist  of  a 
i reading-room,  library,  and  other  rooms.  The  new 
j buildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker, 

I architect.  Plymouth,  whose  designs  were  selected  in 
I competition.  The  front  is  treated  in  the  Grecian 
| style  of  architecture,  in  continuation  of  the  style  of 
the  original  building,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
j Fulston,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  early  part  of  the  past 
! century.  The  entrance  is  adorned  with  fluted 
1 Doric  columns  on  either  side  of  a recessed  portico. 

: The  entrance  doors  are  wide,  with  bevelled-edge 
, square  plate  panels.  They  lead  into  an  entrance 
i hall,  18  ft.  square,  the  staircase  hall  and  alcoves  for 
, the  display  of  antiquities  branching  therefrom.  The 
I hall  floor  is  on  a level  with  the  museum  gallery,  and 
i there  is  a circular  junction  with  the  old  buildings 
at  the  north-west  corner.  The  reading-room  is 
I 30  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  iS  ft.  6 in.  high,  fitted  with  electric 
lamps.  The  library,  33  ft.  6 in.  long,  by  24  ft.  6 in. 
j wide,  and  24  ft.  high,  has  a stained  open  roof.  A 
! council-room  leads  from  the  hall  and  library.  Oppo- 
I site  the  entrances  the  main  staircase  leads  to  the 
I ground  floor  of  the  museum,  this  forming  the  main 
: connexion  between  the  new  and  the  original 
| buildings.  Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  cloak  rooms 
; and  a photographic  dark-room  complete  the  accom- 
| modation  of  the  extension.  The  building  and  littings 
; have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Turpin,  con- 
' tractor,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  heating  apparatus, 
both  for  the  old  and  the  new  buildings,  has  been 
I litted  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Hocking,  while  the  electric- 
j lighting  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Heath. — 
Western  Mercuty. 

Improvement  of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall 
! Crypt. — An  improvement  in  the  access  to  the  crypt 
I of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall  will  be  completed,  from 
plans  of  the  City  Engineer,  for  the  Lord  Mayor's 
ball  on  the  24th  inst.  Instead  of  the  narrow  steps 
by  which  guests  formerly  reached  the  supper-room 
from  the  George-street  corridor,  a proper  staircase 
leading  from  the  ante-room  forming  the  east 
1 entrance  to  the  Victoria  Hall  is  being  provided.  It 
1 will  have  a central  main  flight,  and  will  divide  half- 
i way  down  into  a right  and  left  staircase.  At  the 
| foot  of  these  staircases  there  will  be  a crush-room, 
I with  large  folding  doors  opening  into  the  crypt. 

Besides,  the  crypt  has  not  only  been  provided  with 
1 an  electric  installation,  but  converted  into  quite  a 
I lofty  hall  by  lowering  the  floor. — Yorkshire  Post. 

I New  Buildings,  Experimental  Farm,  Gar- 
forth,  Yorkshire. — At  the  Manor  Farm,  Garforth, 
1 where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Councils  of 
: the  West  and  East  Ridings,  educational  work  is 
1 being  carried  on  as  a department  of  the  Yorkshire 
1 College,  the  new  buildings  are  now  almost  ready 
l for  occupation.  These  are  to  be  devoted  to  prac- 
; tical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  kindred  in- 
1 dustries.  There  are  two  sections.  One  comprises 
: the  dairy,  including  rooms  for  separating,  churning, 
jl  making-up,  packing  and  delivery,  and  cold  storage. 

The  other  has  on  the  ground  floor  a lecture-room, 
i the  board  and  professor’s  room,  male  students'  sit- 
1 ting-room,  &c.  ; and  on  the  first  floor  a laboratory,  a 
j;  classroom,  a bacteriological-room,  a female  students’ 
| sitting-room,  &c.  In  the  basement  are  the  heating 
| apparatus  and  the  boilers.  The  buildings,  which 
cover  an  area  of  about  100  ft.  by  30  ft.  are  lighted  by 
l|  electricity.  The  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Tweedale,  archi- 
;;  tects,  Leeds. 

J1  New  Hotel,  Stornoway,  Scotland.— Esti- 
i mates  have  been  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a new 
j:  hotel  in  South  Beach-street,  Stornoway,  and  the 
l site  is  now  being  cleared  of  existing  buildings.  The 
building  will  contain  twenty  letting  bedrooms,  large 
1 commercial  - room,  dining-room,  drawing-room, 

1 smoke-room,  <&c.;  and  there  will  also  be  a restaurant 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  stones  for  dressed  work 
: of  the  front  elevation  will  be  from  Newton  Quarry, 

! Elgin  ; the  other  building  material  will  be  of  local 
1 rubble,  and  the  rear  dressings  of  Granolinth.  The 
1 sanitary  littings  will  be  by  Mr.  Leslie  Hall,  of  Glas- 
; gow  ; the  grates  and  tiles  by  Messrs.  Bannochie, 

: of  Aberdeen ; and  the  wood  fittings  by  Messrs, 
j Garvie,  of  Aberdeen.  The  building  will  be  carried 
1 out  from  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  B.  Pratt,  Elgin,  at  a cost  of  5,500/.,  by 
the  following  contractors  : — Masonry,  Messrs.  Ross 
& McKenzie,  Stornaway ; carpentry,  Messrs. 
Ross  & McKenzie,  Stornaway  ; plumbing,  Messrs. 

1 Ros3  Brothers,  Elgin  ; slating,  Messrs.  Fraser  & 

' Thompson,  Elgin  ; plastering,  Mr.  S.  Macrae, 

: Inverness  ; painting,  Messrs.  McKenzie  & Son, 
Stornaway. 

Public  Hall,  Grange-over-Sands.— The  new 
: public  hall  at  Grange-over-Sands  was  opened  on 
the  1st  inst.  The  building  has  been  erected  at  the 
; rear  of  the  new  Council  offices  and  bank  premises 
in  Main-street.  The  materials  used  were  local 


limestone  and  Prudham  freestone  dressings.  Mr. 
John  Hutton,  of  Kendal,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
following  were  the  contractors : — Masonry,  Mr. 
Enoch  Denny  ; carpentry  and  joinery,  Mr.  Wm. 
Till  ; slating  and  plastering,  Mr.  John  Chippendale, 
jun.  ; plumbing,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ward  ; painting  and 
glazing,  Mr.  J.  W.  Braithwaite  ; all  of  Grange.  The 
heating  and  ventilating  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
John  King  & Co.,  of  Liverpool. 

Town  Hall,  Keighley. — The  members  and  the 
officials  of  the  Keighley  Town  Council  have 
entered  into  possession  of  the  new  offices — now 
called  the  Town  Hall — which  have  been  erected  in 
Bow-street,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  new 
structure  is  133  ft.  in  length,  with  a width  of  33  ft., 
and  there  are  four  floors  from  the  ground  level,  the 
height  to  the  eaves  being  48  ft.  The  basement  is 
divided  into  a number  of  storerooms  and  a room  for 
the  heating  apparatus.  On  the  ground  floor,  enter- 
ing from  the  public  door  in  Bow-street,  the  first  room 
is  given  up  to  the  Borough  Treasurer’s  department, 
with  a pay  counter  and  pay  windows.  The  clerks 
are  accommodated  behind  the  pay  counter  in  a 
room  52  ft.  by  23  ft.  in  extent.  Next  come  a 
private  room  for  the  borough  treasurer,  two  rooms 
for  the  town  clerk,  and  other  rooms  for  the 
sanitary  officials,  the  medical  officer,  and  the  water 
superintendent.  The  mayor’s  rooms  are  on  the 
first  floor,  and  comprise  a parlour  with  an  oriel 
window,  the  room  being  28  ft.  by  iS  ft.  in  size,  a 
private  room  overlooking  Bow-street,  and  an  ante- 
room on  the  other  side.  The  remainder  of  the  floor 
is  taken  up  with  a range  of  rooms  for  the  surveyor's 
department  and  two  committee-rooms.  The  second 
floor  is  utilised  for  the  council  chamber  and  supple- 
mentary rooms.  Occupying  a corresponding  posi- 
tion to  the  mayor’s  rooms  are  a retiring-room  and  a 
robing-room  ; then  comes  a dining-room,  and  at  the 
north  end  is  the  new  council  chamber.  This  room 
is  35  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  walls  are  panelled  to  a height 
of  12  ft.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lower  floors, 
but  at  present — with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen 
— these  rooms  will  not  be  used,  though  they  will 
be  available  for  extensions.  The  building  is 
heated  throughout  with  hot-water  radiators  on  the 
low-pressure  system.  The  lighting  is  by  electricity, 
which,  until  the  Corporation's  works  are  ready,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Fleece  Mills  Company.  The 
building,  including  furnishing  and  electric  lighting, 
has  cost  about  10,000 /.  Mr.  John  Haggas,  architect, 
is  resposible  for  the  external  design,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  were  planned  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Bailey 
& Son,  architects,  Scott-street,  Keighley.  The  con- 
tractors have  been  as  follow  . — Masons'  work,  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  Keighley  ; joiners’  work  (including 
furnishing  of  treasurer’s,  health,  and  surveyor’s 
departments),  Mr.  Ineson  Taylor,  Lees ; slaters' 
work,  Messrs.  T.  Nelson  & Sons,  Bradford  and 
Keighley  ; plasterers'  work,  Messrs.  Bradley, 
Krischk’e,  & Co.,  Bradford ; plumbers’  work,  Mr.  J. 
Jackson,  Keighley  ; iron  work,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
Keighley  ; painters’  work,  Messrs.  Tillotson  & 
Harrison,  Keighley  ; heating,  Messrs.  Bailey  & 
Clapham,  Keighley  ; electric  lighting,  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Woods  & Co.,  Blackburn  ; and  furnishing  of  the 
mayor’s  and  retiring  rooms  and  the  council 
chamber,  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons,  Limited, 
Halifax. 

Town  Hall,  Enniskillen. — The  new  Town 
Hall  at  Enniskillen  was  opened  on  Monday  by  the 
Countess  of  Erne.  The  building  is  situated  on  the 
Diamond,  an  elevated  portion  of  the  island  on 
which  the  town  is  principally  built,  and  the  cost  of 
its  erection  amounted  to  a sum  of  about  11,000/. 
The  building  is  Renaissance  in  style,  and  the  area 
which  it  covers  is  9,070  square  feet.  Limestone 
from  the  local  quarries  has  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls,  together  with  brick, 
and  the  exterior  is  faced  with  punched 
stone,  from  the  Carrickeragh  quarries,  which  are 
situated  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Erne.  Dungannon 
chiselled  sandstone  has  been  used  in  the  mouldings, 
pilasters,  columns,  and  cornices.  The  main  en- 
trance from  Townhall-street  is  flanked  by  pilasters 
and  columns,  supporting  an  ornamental  balcony, 
which  is  reached  from  the  corridor  on  the  first  floor 
level,  and  surmounting  the  building  is  a tower  con- 
taining four  angled  turrets  terminating  in  a dome 
with  linials,  &c.  On  the  basement  floor  there  are 
caretaker’s  apartments,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  an  inclination  in  the  site  to  arrange  them 
principally  overground.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  cooking  for  public  banquets,  and  there  are  also 
a storeroom  and  an  engine-room  containing  all  the 
fire-brigade  appliances.  On  the  ground  floor  there 
are  two  entrances,  the  main  one  being  in 
Townhall-street  and  a side  one  in  Water-street. 
The  main  entrance  is  flanked  by  the  town  clerk’s 
office  and  the  chairman’s  parlour  on  one  side,  and 
by  a reading-room  and  a book  store  on  the  other. 
From  the  clerk’s  office  on  the  left  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a flight  of  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  strong 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  tower,  and  there  is 
communication  through  the  chairman's  parlour  with 
the  council  chamber.  A minor  hall,  35  ft.  by  31  ft, 
occupies  a portion  of  the  structure  facing  Water-street. 
It  is  fitted  with  a moveable  platform,  and  will 
be  for  small  meetings  or  entertainments.  Off  this 
hall  there  is  a committee-room,  divided  by  moveable 
partitions.  Over  the  suite  of  municipal  offices  there 
is  the  assembly  hall,  which  is  reached  from  the 
ground  floor  by  a staircase  This  room  is  29  ft. 


high  and  is  entered  by  four  doors  running  along  the 
corridor.  Messrs.  Anthony  Scott  & Sons,  of  Drog- 
heda, were  the  architects,  their  plans  having  been 
selected  in  competition,  and  placed  first  by  the  as- 
sessor, Sir  Thomas  Drew.  The  general  contractor 
was  Mr.  James  Harvey,  Enniskillen.  Messrs.  Mus- 
grave  & Co.,  Belfast,  supplied  the  heating  apparatus. 
The  stone  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Hart,  of 
Brookeborough. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Skipton,  Yorkshire. — 
A new  infirmary,  adjoining  the  Skipton  Union 
Workhouse,  was  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  Mr. 
Hartley  is  the  architect. 

Trinity  Hospital,  Leicester.— This  old  build- 
ing is  being  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new 
hospital.  Some  part  of  the  building  will  be  re- 
tained and  incorporated  in  the  new  building.  Mr. 
J.  Goodacre  is  the  architect. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

Dock  Scheme,  Bristol.— As  the  result  of  a 
citizens’  poll,  Bristol  has  decided  to  promote  a Bill 
next  Session  for  powers  to  construct  a new  ocean 
dock  at  Avonmouth,  capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  vessels  afloat,  at  a cost  of  just  under 
2,000,000 /.  Fully  60,000  papers  were  issued,  and 
40,000  collected.’  Of  these  13,000  were  unsigned. 
There  were  25,000  votes  for  the  Bill  and  9,000 
against.  Sir  Wolfe  Barry  and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
recommended  the  proposed  dock,  which  will  take- 
five  years  to  construct. 

Ossett  Sewage. — The  scheme  of  extension  at 
the  Healey  outfall  is  now  approaching  its  last  stage. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
without  any  alteration  or  suggestions.  Possession, 
of  the  land  has  been  got,  and  the  Corporation  have 
instructed  Messrs.  Malcolm  Paterson  and  Sam, 
Shaw,  MM.Inst.C.E.,  who  are  joint  engineers,  to 
prepare  for  letting  the  contracts.  The  works  con- 
sist of  three  miles  of  intercepting  sewers,  new  tanks, 
buildings,  machinery,  storm-water  filter,  and  land 
filtration  beds,  and  the  engineers'  estimate,  inclusive 
of  land,  is  about  ro.ooo /.  It  is  expected  that  the 
works  will  be  let  before  the  middle  of  March. 

Burley-in-Whakfedale  Waterworks.  — The 
arbitration  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  Mrs. 
Crofton's  two  reservoirs  and  water  rights  on  Burley 
Moor,  near  Ilkley,  was  concluded  a few  days  ago. 
The  case  was  peculiar  in  its  complications,  and  the 
methods  of  valuation  adopted  by  the  two  parties 
illustrated  two  totally  different  principles.  The 
claimant's  engineers  assumed  that  their  client  was 
in  the  position  of  a vendor  of  water  with  power  to 
sell  in  bulk  to  competing  authorities,  and  assessed 
the  claim,  which  included  manorial  rights,  at  11,000/. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  Engineers  contended 
that  there  was  no  power  to  sell  or  even  divert  the 
water,  but  merely  to  impound  it  up  to.  and  no 
further  than,  the  present  capacity  of  the  reservoirs, 
which  are  encroachments  on  a common  with  rights 
gained  by  prescription  only,  and  to  turn  such  water 
into  the  stream  bed.  They  therefore  assessed 
the  compensation  for  the  reservoirs  and  water 
rights  on  the  basis  of  the  rental  received  and 
user  at  the  claimant's  mill,  amounting  to  about 
26/.  or  28/.  yearly,  arriving  at  a total  sum  of  800/- 
or  900/.  only.  This,  they  maintained,  was  the  true 
principle  as  laid  down  by  the  Lands'  Clauses  Acts, 
namely,  the  value  to  the  claimant  at  the  time  of 
transfer.  They  also  denied  the  existence  of  com- 
petition, even  if  there  were  power  to  sell  water. 
The  umpire  was  Mr.  T.  T.  Wainwright,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  arbitrators  Messrs.  T.  Fenwick  and 
Geo.  H.  Crowther.  The  claimant’s  case  was  led  by 
Mr.  H.  Johnson,  C.E.,  and  the  Council’s  case  by 
their  Engineer,  Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson,  C.E. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Caird  Memorial  Window,  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity.— On  the  12th  inst.,  the  window  which  has- 
been  erected  in  the  Bute  Hall  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity to  the  memory  of  the  late  Principal  Caird, 
was  unveiled.  The  window  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Dearie  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — M.  Mercie  has  completed  the  statue  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  for  the  Place  du  Theatre  Franvais 
in  Paris,  originally  undertaken  in  collaboration  with 
Falguiere,  but  the  delivery  of  the  work  is  subject  to 
the  result  of  legal  proceedings  between  M.  Osiris, 
who  commissioned  the  work,  and  M.  Mercie,  who 
now  demands  a higher  price  for  the  work  than  that 

originally  agreed  upon. —At  the  Gobelins  a large 

tapestry  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Mairie  of  the  XHIth  Arrondissement  ; it  is 
to  represent  the  apotheosis  of  Colbert,  and  is  from 

the  designs  of  M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens. M.  Charles 

Meissonier  has  presented  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  six  original  copperplates  engraved  by  his 
father. It  is  proposed  to  suppress  the  peniten- 

tiary establishment  which  now  occupies  the  beautiful 
Chateau  Gaillon,  one  of  the  finest  ancient  buildings 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure. — — The  death  is 
announced,  at  Lyons,  of  Jean  Baptiste  Poucet,  the 
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painter,  who  was  a pupil  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin. 
Among  other  works,  he  engraved,  for  the  City  of 
Paris,  the  fine  paintings  by  his  master  which 

decorate  the  church  of  St  Germain  des  Pres. 

The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  of  the  painter  Georges  Moreau  de  Tours, 
pupil  of  Cabanel.  He  leaves  behind  him  some 
important  military  pictures  painted  with  great 
power  of  conception  and  composition.  He  had 
obtained  a silver  medal  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1S89,  and  a gold  medal  in  the  recent  Exhibi- 
tion. He  was  a member  of  the  Societe 
des  Artistes  Francis  (old  Salon),  and  most  of  his 

larger  works  had  been  purchased  by  the  State 

among  them  “ La  Drapeau.’’  which  is  at  the  Elysee 
Palace,  and  the  “ Mort  de  Vaneau,"  which  is  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  ; “ La  Famille,”  and  the 
“ Sacrifice  a la  Patrie,”  at  the  Mairie  of  the  Second 
Arrondissement  ; the  “Vive  la  France”  (Dinan 
Museum),  and  the  “ Hypnotises  " (Reims  Museum). 
~ — We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  of  M.  Ernest  Barden,  architect  to  the 
department  of  Correge,  and  President  of  the 
Society  Regionale  des  Architects  du  Limousin. 
Pcrigord. 

Germany.— Extensive  canal  construction  is  about 
to  be  made  in  Germany.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Prussian  Landtag  on  Tuesday  the  Sth  inst.,  it  was 
announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  that  what 
is  known  as  the  Canal  Bill  is  to  be  brought  in  during 
the  present  session,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  its  passing  into  law  as  the  schemes  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  favourably  received.  The  bill  com- 
prises not  only  the  Rhine-Elbe  canal  scheme,  but 
provides  for  the  construction  of  a water-way  for 
large  ships  between  Berlin  and  Stettin,  a better 
water-way  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  the 
further  regulation  of  the  Warthe,  an  improved 
regulation  of  the  tide  on  the  Lower  Oder  and 
Lower  Havel,  and  the  amelioration  of  navigation 

on  the  river  Spree. The  scarcity  of  dwelling- 

houses  in  many  parts  of  Prussia  is  also  engaging 
the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
construction  of  better  roads  is  under  consideration. 

Bulgaria.  — An  important  archrcological  dis- 
covery has  been  made  at  Aboba.  During  the  past 
year  excavations  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Uspenski,  chief  curator  of  the 
Russian  Archrcological  Institute  at  Constantinople 
on  the  site  of  what  was  believed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  military  camp.  This. has  now  been  shown 
to  be  the  remains,  not  of  a camp,  but  of  a town 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  earliest  Bulgarian 
rulers,  and  was  probably  destroyed  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  the  centre  of  the  remains,  the  ruins  of  a 
large  castle  and  traces  of  a fine  cathedral  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  castle,  together  with  the 
churches  and  buildings  for  the  court  officials,  were 
surrounded  by  a double  stone  wall,  and  the  whole 
town  was  protected  by  a trench. 

Canada.— Canadian  architects  have  been  in- 
tensely disgusted  by  a recent  circular  emanating 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Toronto  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition. It  appears  that  the  authorities  have  invited 
architects  to  submit  competitive  designs  for  a new 
main  building  and  several  subsidiary  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  the  exhibition  grounds  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  proposed  Dominion  Exhibition  next 
year.  The  cost  of  the  main  building  is  estimated  at 
106,000  dols.,and  of  the  lesser  buildings  from  5,000 
dols.  to  15,000  dols.  each.  Indignation  is  felt  on 
the  ground  that  the  author  of  the  accepted  design 
for  the  main  building  is  to  be  awarded  a prize  of 
only  250  dols.,  and  smaller  buildings  in  proportion, 
seeing  that  plans,  elevations,  perspective,  and  a brief 
specification  are  to  be  provided,  the  premium  is  re- 
garded as  inadequate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Backworth 
Northumberland. — A Primitive  Methodist  Chapei 
has  just  been  opened  at  Backworth.  It  accommo- 
dates 300  persons,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Nicholson,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Bolam  & 
Davison,  of  Birtley. 

■Calvary,  East  Bournemouth  Cemetery.— a 
large  Calvary  has  been  erected  in  the  Catholic  por- 
tion of  the  new  cemetery  at  East  Bournemouth.  The 
Calvary  is  of  granite  from  Dartmoor,  and  consists 
of  steps  on  a cairn  of  rough  granite,  upon  which  is 
a monolith  over  12  ft.  in  height,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  formed  into  a wheeled  cross.  The  work 
was  designed  by  Sir  Francis  L.  J.  Barrow,  Bart., 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society. 
— A meeting  was  held  on  the  nth  inst,  Mr.  Alex. 
Davie,  president,  in  the  chair,  when  a lecture 
entitled  “ An  Architectural  Craftsman's  Visit  to 
Italy  ’’  was  delivered  by  Professor  Gourlay.  The 
lecturer  began  by  recommending  all  architectural 
•craftsmen  to  make  at  least  one  visit  to  the 
Continent,  though  for  a short  time  only,  to  enable 
them  to  realise  their  insular  position,  and,  further, 
as  an  incentive  to  reading  and  study.  Whether 
disappointed,  satisfied,  or  exalted  feelings  pervade 
one  when  studying  a building  on  the  spot,  the  result 
of  the  study  of  worthy  buildings  either  at  home  or 
abroad  is  to  inspire  the  student  to  greater  excellence 
in  his  future  work  than  he  has  gained  in  the  past. 
Beginning  with  Venetian  architecture,  a bird's-eye 
view  of  Venice  was  shown  on  the  screen,  and  the 
many  parts  of  the  cit j*  and  its  buildings  were 


pointed  out.  Thereafter,  views  of  buildings  show- 
ing Byzantine,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  work  in 
\ enice,  Ravenna,  Verona,  Milan,  and  Vicenza  were 
shown.  Passing  to  Tuscany,  the  Romanesque, 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture  of  Florence, 
Siena.  Pisa,  Pistoja,  and  Prato  were  reviewed. 
Finally,  the  ancient,  early  Christian  and  Renaissance 
architecture  of  Rome. 

New  Acquisitions  at  South  Kensington 
Museum.— At  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan 
some  valuable  works  of  art  passed  by  bequest  into 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  collections.  An 
Italian  late  fifteenth-century  bas-relief  in  white 
marble  of  a female  head  and  bust  in  profile  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items.  The  examples  of 
carved  woodwork  include  a walnut  frame  attributed 
to  the  Barili,  uncle  and  nephew,  who  worked  at 
Siena  and  Rome  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; two  Italian  carved  walnut  mirror  frames, 
and  several  panels  of  French  workmanship 
dating  from  the  brilliant  period  of  Francois  1.  Two 
large  studies  in  oil  by  J.  Constable,  R A.,  for  many 
years  on  loan  at  the  Museum,  were  included  in  this 
bequest,  as  well  as  two  drawings  by  Turner,  placed, 
with  the  other  water  colours  by  the  same  artist,  in 
the  galleries.  A representative  collection  of  lace, 
amounting  to  114  pieces,  has  been  recently  given  to 
the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  Rathborne.  It  fills 
three  small  cases,  placed  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  loan  court.  Of  Venetian  raised  or  “ rose- 
point  lace  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  are 
five  borders,  and  there  are  also  two  pieces  of 
black  needlepoint  lace  from  Italy.  In  the 
same  case  is  a fine  needlepoint  falling  collar, 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
raised  flowers.  There  are  also  examples  of  the 
somewhat  later  needlepoint  laces  of  Alem;on  and 
Argentan.  Several  specimens  of  Flemish  pillow- 
made  lace  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  borders 
from  Brussels,  Mechlin,  and  Valenciennes,  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  also  included  in  this 
collection,  together  with  examples  of  fine  white  silk 
lace  of  Normandy,  the  “blonde  de  Caen,”  the  pro- 
duction of  which  has  now  almost  quite  died  awav 
giving  place  to  machine-made  imitations.  There 
are  one  or  two  specimens  of  English  and  Irish  laces 
of  our  own  time. 

Electric  Lighting  Board  System We 

spoke  with  approval,  some  little  time  since,  of  this 
system  of  electric  lighting,  known  for,  brevity  as  the 
“ E.L.B."  system.  It  was  then  exhibited  as  a 
demonstration  ; but  we  learn  that  the  system  has 
been  put  into  practical  operation  on  a large  scale  in 
producing  the  effects  in  the  Palace  of  Glass  scene  in 
the  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  and  in  the  ballroom 
scene  at  the  Hippodrome. 

Solthwick,  Durham. — There  being  seven  or 
eight  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  bearing  the 
name  of  Southwick,  as  well  as  another  recently 
created  urban  district  of  that  name,  the  Southwick 
Urban  District  Council  in  the  County  of  Durham 
with  the  consent  of  the  County  Council,  decided  at 
a meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.  to  change  the  name  from 
that  date  to  “ Southwick-on-Wear  Urban  District 
Council,"  and  the  name  of  the  place  to  “ Southwick- 
on-Wear.”  The  object  is  to  prevent  a continuance 
of  the  miscarriage  of,  and  delay  in  delivery  of 
letters,  parcels,  and  goods.  ’ 

Master  Builders’  Association  Dinner,  Here- 
ford.—The  Hereford  and  District  Master  Builders’ 
Association  held  their  fourth  annual  dinner  at  the 
Mitre  Hotel,  Hereford,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Lewis 
Hodges  (President  of  the  Association)  presiding. 
After  the  loyal  toast,  which  was  given  from  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ramsden  proposed  “The  Town  and 
Trade  of  Hereford,”  and  both  Alderman  Beddoe 
and  Mr.  Protheroe  replied.— Mr.  A.  J.  Corner  gave 
the  toast  of  “The  National  Association,"  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Krauss,  of  Bristol,  who,  he 
understood,  would  very  soon  occupy  the  highest 
post  that  the  National  Association  could  confer^  and 
who  had  given  time,  brains,  ability,  and  a great 
deal  of  money  towards  bringing  the  National  Asso- 
ciation to  the  position  it  now  occupied. — Mr.  Kraus3 
in  response,  congratulated  the  Hereford  Association 
on  its  flourishing  and  peaceful  condition.  Speaking 
of  the  relations  between  engineers  and  contractor^ 
he  said  his  experience  was  that  the  more  friendly 
terms  they  were  on  the  better  was  the  work  done. 
He  mentioned  that  the  representatives  of  the  four 
federations  had  held  a meeting  to  discuss  the 
affiliation  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Plasterers  and  closer  relations  with  kindred  asso- 
ciations. After  a lengthy  discussion,  they  arrived 
at  four  distinct  points  on  which  they  would  wel- 
come kindred  associations— (1)  that  we  cannot 
recognise  any  members  except  they  are  affiliated  to 
their  local  associations  ; (2)  rule  3 to  be  admitted  ; 
(3)  no  one  to  be  admitted  if  he  is  a member  of  a 
trades-union  ; (4)  no  monetary  bond  to  be  required. 

It  came  out  that  some  plasterers  and  joiners  be- 
longed to  some  of  the  associations  and  also  to  the 
trade  society.  This  could  not  and  must  not  be,  as  a 
man  could  not  serve  two  masters.  There  was  to 
be  a meeting  to  meet  the  kindred  associations,  and 
a good  result  was  hoped  for.— Mr.  W.  P.  Lewis, 
sen.,  in  giving  the  toast  of  “ The  Architects  and 
Surveyors  of  Hereford,”  stated  that  they  used  to  be 
troubled  very  much  about  the  contract  forms,  but 
since  they  had  adopted  the  contract  form  approved 
of  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders,  things 
had  been  much  more  satisfactory.  Twenty  of  these 
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forms  had  been  sold  by  their  secretary  during  last 
year.  In  this  form  there  was  an  arbitration  clause, 
which  was  chiefly  what  they  had  been  asking  for, 
and  also  a strike  clause.  One  little  clause  the 
builders  got  in  their  specifications  generally,  was  as 
to  the  details  that  were  to  be  provided  thereafter. 
By  the  new  contract  form,  if  the  builder  considered 
these  details  to  be  excessive,  and  failing  agreement 
about  them  with  the  architect,  he  could  refer  the 
matter  to  an  arbitrator.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  a man  who  would  not  say  such  an  arrangement 
was  fair  and  just.  The  toast  was  coupled  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  Mr. 
John  Parker  (City  Surveyor),  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Davies. 
— Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker  replied,  and  said  as  to  the 
form  of  contract  he  did  not  think  architects  were 
competent  enough  to  decide  all  points,  and  apart 
from  that  he  did  not  think  they  were  the  proper 
persons  to  do  so,  even  if  they  were  competent  ; 
therefore  a reference  to  a person  entirely  outside 
the  work  was  most  desirable.  As  to  the’ relations 
between  masters  and  men,  the  men  were  apt  to  tell 
the  masters  and  accuse  them  most  unjustly  of  taking 
all  the  benefit  that  arose  from  low  wages,  but  this 
was  not  so.  Builders  put,  and  very  properly  put, 
an  extra  price  on  to  their  contracts,  if  they  had  to 
pay  their  men  more  money,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  building  public  hesitated  to  build.  He  had 
four  works  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time  absolutely  waiting  because  the  price  of 
building  was  too  high.  These  people  would  not  go 
on  with  the  building  because  they  told  him  they 
could  not  find  the  money,  seeing  that  building  prices 
were  raised  25  or  30  per  cent.  It  had  occurred  to 
him  what  a desirable  thing  it  would  be  if  they  could 
in  some  way  or  other  enlighten  working-men, because 
many  of  them  were  misinformed  as  to  the  real  state 
of  the  matter.  If  they  knew  that  the  fact  of  asking 
for  higher  wages  would  prevent  builders  carrying 
out  their  contracts,  and  so  employing  them, 
thinking  working  men  would  hesitate  before  they 
pressed  ithese  demands  on  the  masters. — Mr. 
John  Parker  also  replied,  and  said  the  authorities 
had  been  able  to  get  the  builders  to  rise  to  the 
proper  point  in  erecting  substantial  and  sanitary 
houses.  Mr.  E.  G.  Davies  having  also  spoken,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Davies  submitted  the  toast  of  “ The  Here- 
ford and  District  Master  Builders’  Association,”  and 
said  the  society  existed  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing these  unfortunate  disputes  which  had  so  long 
disgraced  the  country.— The  President  stated 
that  as  one  looked  back  over  the  past  one  could  not 
help  feeling  surprised  that  the  master  builders  of 
Hereford  had  existed  so  long  unassociated.  Thev 
did  not  set  themselves  up  to  defy  the  men,  but  if 
they  could  not  settle  matters  in  a reasonable  way 
they  meant  to  stand  their  own  ground,  which  thev 
could  not  do  before  the  Association  was  formed. 
Mr.  J.  Davies  proposed  “ The  Guests,”  and  Messrs. 
H.  C.  Beddoe  and  A.  J.  Corner  responded. — Mr. 
T.  A.  King  proposed  “The  President  and  lOfficers,” 
the  toast  being  acknowledged  by  the  President  (Mr. 
Hodges),  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  William  Bowers),  and 
the  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  P.  Lewis,  junr.). — Mr.  C. 
Cooke  thanked  the  members  for  having  (elected  him 
to  the  position  of  vice-president  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

International  Building  Trades  Exhibition. 
— This  exhibition  opens  on  April  17,  and  will  con- 
tinue open  until  the  27th.  It  is  stated  that  it 
promises  to  be  larger  and  more  varied  than  the 
previous  one  of  1899.  A special  feature  will  be  a 
section  devoted  to  fire  prevention  materials,  which 
is  being  held  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee.  It  will  include  exhibits  by 
firms  manufacturing  specialities  in  the  way  of  non- 
combustible materials,  and  a number  of  exhibits  will 
be  on  view  that  have  been  under  the  very  rigid  tests 
of  the  Committee.  The  Smoke  Prevention  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Wm.  Rich- 
mond, R.A.,  will  hold  an  exhibit  of  appliances.  A 
further  feature  of  interest  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
drawings  by  architects. 

County  Council  Technical  Institute, 
Shoreditch. — A day  school  for  boys  who  propose 
to  enter  some  branch  of  the  cabinet-making, 
joinery,  or  other  woodworking  trades  will  be  opened 
in  the  London  County  Council  Shoreditch  Technical 
Institute  on  January  22.  Among  the  subjects  of 
study  to  be  included  are  : — Arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration (general) ; geometry  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing ; freehand  and  model  drawing  ; modelling  in 
clay  ; technology  of  woods  and  tools  (notebook 
lessons) ; bench  work  (use  of  woodworking  (tools), 
&c.  Second  and  third  year  courses  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  in  the  third  year  a somewhat  higher 
degree  of  specialisation  will  be  permitted.  The 
Institute  -is  well  equipped  with  classrooms,  drawing 
offices,  art  studios, (and  shops  for  cabinet-making 
and  manual  training  in  woodwork,  carving,  uphol- 
stery, polishing,  and  other  branches  of  the  furni- 
ture trades,  while  laboratories  for  physics  . and 
experimental  mechanics  and  for  practical  chemis- 
try are  being  provided,  and  will  be  com- 
pletely equipped  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 
The  school  will  at  first  be  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  S.  Hicks,  who  holds  a certificate  of  the  Board 
of  Education  as  a trained  teacher,  and  of  an  in- 
structor who  is  an  efficient  foreman  cabinet-maker, 
besides  being  a registered  teacher  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  with  an  Honours 
qualification.  The  services  of  additional  teachers, 
especially  in  experimental  science,  will  be  secured 
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is  required.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  enable 
poys  who  intend  to  enter  some  branch  of  the 
urniture  or  other  woodworking  trades  to  continue 
:heir  general  education,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
icquire  such  a knowledge  of  the  artistic  principles 
af  design,  and  of  the  scientific  principles  of  con- 
struction, of  the  properties  of  materials,  and  of  the 
jse  of  tools,  as  will  enable  them  at  the  end  of  a two 
pr  three  years'  course  to  enter  a workshop  with  a 
ull  appreciation  of  the  points  to  which  they  are 
sxpected  to  direct  their  attention,  and  with  an 
ntelligence  so  trained  as  to  make  them  immediately 
jf  substantial  value  to  an  employer. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades  during 
December. — The  Labour  Gazette  for  January  reports 
hat  employment  in  the  building  trades  declined  in 
ill  branches  during  December.  The  percentage  of 
memployed  union  members  among  carpenters  and 
slumbers  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  4 2,  corn- 
ered with  3 ‘3  in  November.  The  percentage  for 
December,  1899,  was  2 5.  The  London  report  is  as 
ollows  : — The  building  trades  are  not  so  well  em- 
sloyed,  though  but  little  change  has  taken  place 
luring  the  month.  Returns  from  188  branches  of 
:ight  unions  paying  unemployed  benefit,  with  a 
nembership  of  13,787,  show  that  522  (or  3 8 per 
:ent.)  were  unemployed,  compared  with  37  per 
;ent.  in  November,  and  0 8 per  cent,  in  December, 
899.  The  carpenters  and  joiners  and  stonecarvers 
lescribe  employment  as  quiet ; the  bricklayers, 
tonemasons,  and  painters  and  decorators  as  dull ; 
he  plasterers  and  plumbers  as  bad.  The  single 
iispute  which  commenced  during  the  month  was  at 
llackpool  and  St.  Annes,  and  affected  208  carpenters 
nd  joiners.  It  was  in  reference  to  a proposal  of  a 
eduction  in  wages  of  id.  per  hour.  No  settlement 
as  been  reported 

Halifax  Building  Trade  Dispute.— On  the 
4th  inst.  the  joiners  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the 
lalifax  building  firms,  who  have  been  on  strike 
05  weeks,  returned  to  work,  a settlement  having 
een  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  Halifax 
’.uilding  iTrades  Federation.  The  agreement 
wolves  concessions  on  both  sides.  The  em- 
loyers  concede  ^d.  per  hour  advance  and  an 
llowance  for  the  grinding  of  workmen's  tools,  and 
le  men  consent  to  a modification  in  the  employers’ 
ivour  of  rules  3 and  4.  The  terms  of  agreement 
:e  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  operative  joiners 

1 the  district.  One  of  the  items  is  that  there  shall 

2 an  annual  October  conference  of  masters  and 
ten,  at  which  all  trade  questions  shall  be  con- 
dered. — Sheffield  Telegraph. 


LEGAL. 

I DISPUTED  LIABILITY  FOR  DRAINAGE 
WORK. 

In  the  Westminster  County  Court  recently,  his 
onour  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.,  tried  the  case  of 
somber  v.  Somerset,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  who  is  the 
ndlord  of  premises  known  as  79,  Upper  Gloucester- 
ace,  Regent’s  Park,  sued  the  defendant,  his  tenant, 
ho  held  the  premises  under  a lease,  to  recover  the 
m of  45/.  in  respect  of  drainage  work  which  was 
rried  out  by  the  order  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry. 
Mr.  Longstaffe  (barrister)  appeared  for  the  plain- 
f,  and  Mr.  Spokes  represented  the  tenant. 

In  opening  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  plaintiff’s 
lunsel  said  the  question  involved  was  one  of  con- 
lerable  importance  as  between  landlord  and 
(lant,  as  to  which  of  them  were  liable  to  pav  for 
ainage  work  carried  out  to  the  order  of’  the 
■stry  Authorities.  The  premises  in  question  were 
to  the  defendant  under  a lease  dated  May  24, 
94,  and  there  was  a clause  in  it  by  which  the  tenant 
dertook  to  pay  all  rates,  taxes,  assessments, 
^rges,  and  outgoings,  and  it  was  upon  the  latter 
>rd  that  the  present  action  was  based.  On  May  4, 
bo,  a notice  was  left  at  the  house  by  the  Maryle- 
pe  Vestry,  requiring  certain  work  to  be  done  to 
k drains,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  have  it 
fried  out,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff,  in  his 
parity  of  landlord,  was  bound  to  have  it  done,  and 
now  sought  to  recover  the  amount  from  his 
ant 

fhe  plaintiff  was  called  and  gave  evidence  in 
>port  of  his  counsel’s  statement, 
vlr.  Gorlist,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 
rough  of  Marylebone,  was  called,  and  said  the 
rk  which  was  carried  out  was  absolutely 
essary  as  the  drains  were  old  fashioned  and  very 
perfect,  and  constituted  a nuisance  within  the 
janing  of  the  Act. 

’or  the  defence  Mrs.  Somerset  was  called,  and 
1 that  during  the  whole  time  she  had  been  in  the 
ise  she  had  never  noticed  any  bad  smells,  or 
fered  any  inconvenience  or  injury  to  health, 
tough  she  and  her  daughter  slept  in  the  base- 
lt. 

’he  learned  Judge,  after  hearing  a lengthy  argu- 
lt  on  both  sides,  and  having  consulted  a number 
Authorities  on  the  point,  said  he  thought  he  was 
nd  by  the  case  of  Rawlins  v.  Briggs,  3 C.P.D. 

; gave  judgment  for  the  defendant  with  costs’ 

1 would,  however,  he  said,  grant  a stay  of 


execution  for  fourteen  days  to  give  the  plaintiff  an 
opportunity  of  lodging  notice  of  appeal. 


ACTION  BY  A PAINTER'S  WIDOW  UNDER 
THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
ACT,  1S97. 

The  case  of  Dredge  and  Another  v.  Conway, 
Jones,  & Co.,  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Collins  and  Stirling,  on  the  nth  inst.,  on 
the  application  of  the  plaintiffs  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  the  award  of  the  County  Court  Judge  of 
Gloucester  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  the  masters, 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897. 

Mr.  Ruegg,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Morton  Brown  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  application;  and  Mr 
Arthur  Powell  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Ruegg  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  widow 
of  a painter,  and  the  learned  County  Court  Judge 
had  given  leave  to  appeal,  and  had  assessed  the 
damages  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  if  the 
Court  of  Appeal  took  the  view  that  her  husband 
came  within  the  benefit  of  the  Act  at  the  time  that 
he  met  with  the  accident.  The  judgment  the 
plaintiff  desired  to  appeal  against  was  dated  No- 
vember 20  last,  and  the  time  for  entering  the  appeal 
expired  on  December  n,  or  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  judgment.  The  solicitor  who  repre- 
sented the  plaintiff  at  Gloucester  had  asked  for  a stay 
of  execution  in  order  to  see  what  was  best  to  be 
done  in  his  client’s  interest,  and  the  County  Court 
Judge  stayed  execution  for  two  months.  The 
solicitor  erroneously  thought  that  the  stay  for  two 
months  enlarged  the  time  for  putting  down  the 
appeal,  and  it  was  not  until  December  19  that  a 
consultation  was  arranged  with  counsel  to  advise 
whether  the  appeal  should  be  proceeded  with.  He 
(Mr.  Ruegg)  had  pointed  out  that  the  time  for  ap- 
pealing had  gone  by,  and,  as  he  advised  the  appeal, 
this  application  to  extend  the  time  was  made  on  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Their  Lordships  would  re- 
member that  they  had  held  that  repainting  a 
house  from  a ladder  was  neither  work  of  “ con- 
struction or  repair,”  and  in  that  case  that  the 
masters  were  not  “ undertakers  ” and  liable  to  pav 
compensation  to  the  workman's  representatives.* 
The  House  of  Lords,  however,  reversed  that 
decision,  and  had  held  that  the  words  “ construction, 
repair,  or  demolition  of  a building  " covered  every 
class  of  work  which  could  be  done  to  a building  by 
a workman.  The  point  no  doubt  would  be  taken, 
on  behalf  of  the  masters,  the  defendants,  that  as  the 
House  of  Lords’  decision  was  not  given  until 
December  10,  the  plaintiff  only  then  decided  to 
appeal,  and  had  been  led  to  make  the  present  appli- 
cation only  after  seeing  a 'report  of  the  case  in  the 
Press.  Mr.  Ruegg  assured  the  Court  that  the  only 
reason  of  the  delay  was  the  mistaken  belief  of  the 
solicitor  that  the  County  Court  Judge  had  extended 
the  time  for  appealing. 

Mr.  Powell  in  opposing  the  application  said  that 
but  for  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
the  appeal  in  the  present  case  would  have  been 
hopeless  as  the  deceased  man  was  “ whitewashing  ” 
a ceiling  at  the  lime  of  the  accident.  His  sub- 
mission even  now  was  that  “ whitewashing  ” was 
not  “ repairing  ” within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  If 
it  were  then  a man  cleaning  windows  would  come 
within  the  Section.  He  asked  the  Court  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  the  [statement  that  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  over-ruling  the  view  of  the 
Act  taken  by  the  Court  had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  delay  in  setting  down  the  appeal.  He 
asked  the  Court  to  dismiss  the  application. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  giving  judgment  said 
that  the  County  Court  Judge  had  found,  assuming 
the  widow  could  show  that  her  husband  came 
within  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  that  she  would  be 
entitled  to  some  250/.  Having  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter  and  that  the  solicitor  had 
filed  an  affidavit  taking  upon  himself  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  blunder,  he  thought  that  the 
leave  asked  for  should  be  granted. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

Mr.  Ruegg  stated  that  the  appeal  would  be  set 
down  that  day. 


ACTION  AGAINST  BUILDERS. 

The  case  of  Hardman,  Powell,  & Co.  v.  Johnson 
& Co.  and  Another  came  before  Mr.  Tustice 
Bigham,  sitting  without  a jury,  in  the  Oueen’s 
Bench  Division  on  the  nth  inst. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Lawrence,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Rowlands 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  H.  F.  Dickens, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Montague  Lush  for  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  counsel 
that  the  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
recover  from  the  defendants  the  sum  of  323/.  15s., 
in  respect  of  art  ironwork  done  in  the  new  Palace 
Theatre,  Plymouth.  In  January,  1S97,  a Mr. 
Pocock,  one  of  the  defendants,  entered  into  a 
scheme  to  buy  some  land  at  Plymouth,  and  convert 
the  then  existing  structure  upon  the  land  in  Union- 
street  into  a theatre  and  hotel.  Negotiations  were 
commenced  in  January,  3, 1897.  The  following  month 
a syndicate  called  London  & Devon,  Limited,  was 
formed  with  a nominal  capital  of  50,000/.,  and  Mr. 


* See  the  Builder  for  April  1,  1800,  p.  o™  and 
December  15  last,  p.  531, 


Pocock  was  interested  in  it.  Messrs.  Johnson  & Co. 
were  the  builders  of  the  theatre  and  hotel,  and  in  their 
contract  provision  was  made  for  the  fittings,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  action.  Mr.  Pocock 
was  financing  the  business,  and  advanced  about 
70,000/.,  for  which  he  ultimately  got  130,000/.  in 
debentures  and  10,000/.  in  shares  in  a company 
which  was  formed  and  called  the  County  Theatre 
and  Hotel  Company,  Limited.  The  sole  point  in 
issue  was  whether  the  London  and  Devon,  Limited, 
were  the  persons  for  whom  this  work  was  done  by 
the  plaintiffs,  or  whether  Mr.  Pocock  was  the 
principal  on  whom  rested  the  liability. 

In  the  result,  the  action  was  settled  on  the  terms 
that  Mr.  Pocock  was  to  pay  to  the  plaintiffs  within 
six  months  debentures  in  the  companv  for  the  sum 
of  450/.  in  settlement  of  the  plaintiffs’  claim,  Mr. 
Pocock  to  have  the  option  of  buying  back  the 
debentures  at  the  price  of  the  claim  within  the  six 
months,  but  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  deben- 
tures were  not  handed  over  to  the  plaintiffs,  then 
there  would  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the 
amount  of  the  claim  without  costs.  The  plaintiffs 
were  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  Messrs.  Johnson 
& Co.  The  record  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  and 
a second  action  in  the  list,  Verity’s,  Limited,  v.  the 
same  defendants,  was  settled  on  similar  terms. 


CLAIM  BY  A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  AGAINST 
AX  ARCHITECT.— IMPORTANT  CASE. 

The  case  of  Leach  v.  Arber  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Bigham,  sitting  without  a jury,  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst. 
The  facts  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following 
judgment : — 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  in  the  course  of  his  judg- 
ment, said  the  action  was  brought  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  a gentleman  named  Robertson,  a quantity- 
surveyor,  who  had  died,  to  recover  from  the  de- 
fendant a reasonable  sum  for  the  preparation  of 
some  specifications  required  forithe  construction  of  a 
theatre  and  hotel  at  Plymouth.  The  question  his 
lordship  had  to  determine  was  whether  in  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  he  could  find  an  implied 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  pay  for  the 
work.  It  was  admitted  by  the  plaintiff  that  there 
was  no  express  promise  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  for  the  work.  The  work  which 
was  done  consisted  of  the  preparation  of 
some  specifications.  A Mr.  Earl  in  1897  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Robertson  to  assist  him  in 
the  preparation  of  the  bills  of  quantities  for  the 
theatre  and  hotel  in  question,  and  he  was  employed 
by  Me  Robertson  on  the  terms  that  the  remunera- 
tion that  Mr.  Robertson  was  to  receive  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  bills  of  quantities  should  be  divided 
equally -between  them.  That  was  the  contract 
existing  between  Robertson,  the  employer,  and  Mr. 
Earl,  the  servant,  and  the  contract  had  been  fully 
carried  out.  Mr.  Earl  assisted  Mr.  Robertson  in 
the  preparation  lof  the  billsi  of  quantities,  and  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Robertson  in  hi3  lifetime  the  re- 
muneration he  was  entitled  to,  and  so  there  was  an- 
end  of  that.  When  the  bills  of  quantities  were  about 
to  be  prepared,  Mr.  Robertson  appeared  to  have 
discovered  that  Mr.  Earl  had  in  his  possession  the 
plans  and  specifications  relating  to  a theatre  in 
Edinburgh,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  thought  that 
these  plans  and  specifications  might  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  defendant,  who  was  the  architect 
for  the  buildings  in  question,  and  in  the  work 
which  the  defendant  as  architect  had  to  do.  On 
April  15, 1897,  Mr.  Robertson  wrote  to  the  defendantr 
a letter  stating  that  he  sent  the  plans,  but  that 
the  specifications  for  the  moment  had  been  mis- 
laid, but  that  they  would  be  searched  for  and  sent 
on  in  due  course.  Mr.  Earl  said,  in  the  witness- 
box,  that  the  statement  in  the  letter  that  the- 
specifications  had  been  mislaid  was  untrue,  and  that 
it  was  so  stated  to  afford  some  sort  of  excuse  for  not 
showing  the  specifications  to  Mr.  Arber.  His  lord 
ship  very  much  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  accept 
Mr.  Earl’s  evidence  about  that.  He  .vas  rather 
disposed  to  think  that  the  letter  was  perfectly 
honest,  and  that  Mr.  Robertson,  when  he  wrote  it 
thought  that  the  specifications  had  been  mislaid’ 

A great  deal  of  discussion  had  taken  place  as  to 
what  happened  at  an  interview  between  Mr.  Arber 
and  Mr.  Earl.  Mr.  Earl’s  version  of  the  interview 
was  that  he  had  a ;talk  with  Mr.  Arber  as  to  the 

preparation  of  the  specifications  for  the  theatre 

there  were  two  specifications,  one  for  the  founda- 
tion and  the  other  for  the  superstructure.  That  Mr 
Arber  told  him  (Earl)  that  it  would  be  a great 
assistance  to  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  if 
he  could  be  furnished  with  a specification,  and  then 
asked  Earl  to  prepare  it.  Earl  said  that  if  he 
did,  he  should  require  to  be  paid  for  the  work  by 
somebody  ; when  Mr.  Arber  replied  that  he  would 
take  care  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  witli 
Mr.  Robertson  for  the  payment  by  Robertson  for 
the  work  to  be  so  done.  Mr.  Earl  had  admitted 
that  it  was  a very  unusual  thing  to  prepare  specifi- 
cations before  plans  were  prepared,  but  explained  its 
being  done  in  this  case  by  saying  that  Mr  Arber 
was  a tyro  in  connexion  with  such  work  as  the  pre- 
paration of  plans  for  a theatre,  and  wanted  these 
specifications  in  order  to  supply  him  (Arber)  with- 
the  necessary  information  and  guidance  for  the  pre 
paration  of  the  plans  which  he  had  to  prepare  a« 
architect.  In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Earl  said  h ? 
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proceeded  to  draw  out  the  specification  for  the 
theatre.  Mr.  Arber’s  version  of  what  took  place  at 
that  conversation  was  that  he  never  said  or  did  any- 
thing to  convey  to  Mr.  Earl  the  idea  that  he  was 
intending  to  pay  for  the  specifications  at  all,  or  that 
he  was  in  any  way  requesting  Earl  to  make  them 
out  for  him.  Mr.  Arber  had  said,  and  his  lordship 
believed  him,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  practice  for  quantity  surveyors  to  pre- 
pare the  specifications  and  to  send  them  to  the 
architect.  Mr.  Arber  had  pointed  out  that  that 
course  of  business  was  very  often  advantageous  to 
•the  quantity  surveyor,  because  he  was  able  to  pre- 
pare his  bills  of  quantities  with  greater  ease  and 
with  greater  exactness  upon  a specification  which 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  himself  than  he 
would  upon  a specification  which  was  prepared  for 
him  by  the  architect.  His  lordship  thought  that  it 
was  the  common  practice  to  do  the  work  in  that 
way,  and  that  in  the  present  case  the  specification 
was  not  prepared  by  the  architect,  nor  prepared  at 
the  architect’s  request,  nor  in  such  circumstances  as 
to  raise,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  an  implied  promise 
■by  the  architect  to  pay  the  person  who  prepared  it. 
His  lordship  accepted  Mr.  Arber's  account  of  what 
took  place  at  the  interview  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Earl  on  April  15  or  16,  and  did  not 
accept  Mr.  Earl's.  He  had  said  that  after  that 
interview  Mr.  Earl  did  draw  out  the  specifications, 
and  in  this  connexion  he  (his  lordship)  might  refer 
to  the  later  specifications  which  were  drawn  out  in 
■October.  In  his  opinion,  in  the  same  circumstances 
those  specifications  were  drawn  out  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Robertson.  They  were  drawn  out  by  Mr. 
Earl,  and  were  used  by  Mr.  Robertson  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  bills  of  quantities  which  were  used 
■by  Mr.  Arber  in  his  capacity  as  architect.  He 
thought  the  work  which  was  done  by  Mr.  Earl  in 
connexion  with  the  specifications  for  the  theatre 
was  almost  entirely  desk  work,  and  consisted  of 
little  more  than  a copy  of  the  specifications  which 
he  had  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  Edinburgh 
theatre.  The  specifications  were  altered  to  some 
considerable  extent  by  Mr.  Arber  when  he  came  to 
exercise  his  mind  as  architect  upon  them.  He 
thought  that  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Earl  in  con- 
nexion with  the  preparation  of  the  specifications 
was  really  very  small.  Mr.  Arber  had  said  that 
/.  would  be  ample  payment  for  the  work,  and 
his  lordship  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Mr.  Arber  was 
not  right.  But  he  would  say  this— so  that  this  part  of 
the  case  might  be  once  and  for  all  disposed  of — if  it 
should  in  some  other  court  turn  out  that  he  was 
wrong  in  holding  that  Mr.  Robertson's  executors 
were  not  entitled  to  recover  in  this  action,  he  found 
as  a fact  that  40/.  would  be  sufficient  payment  for 
the  preparation  of  these  specifications.  He  con- 
sidered that  that  would  be  ample  payment  for  the 
work  done.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Arber 
was  not  in  any  way  liable  to  pay  that  sum,  and  if  it 
were  necessary  he  should  say  that  Mr.  Robertson  s 
-estate  was  not  liable  to  pay  it  either  to  Mr.  Earl. 
That,  however,  did  not  come  within  his  lordship's 
province  to  decide.  He  held  a strong  opinion  that 
what  Mr.  Earl  did  was  nothing  more  than  a service 
for  which  he  got  paid  by  Mr.  Robertson  in  the 
latter's  lifetime,  and  that  he  had  no  claim  against  any- 
body for  payment  in  respect  of  these  specifications. 
Now  what  happened  after  April  16  i On  April  22 
Mr.  Earl  said  he  made  an  agreement  with  Robert- 
son that  he  was  to  get  i$  per  cent,  for  preparing 
’these  specifications.  His  lordship  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  such  agreement  at  all.  He  saw 
nothing  in  the  correspondence,  or  outside  it,  to  lead 
him  to  suppose  that  any  such  agreement  was  made. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  specifications  was  done 
by  Earl  under  his  retainer  from  Robertson.  In 
other  words,  it  was  part  of  the  work  which  Earl 
was  expected  to  do  for  Robertson,  and  for  which 
Robertson  paid  him  in  his  lifetime  by  giving  him 
one-half  of  the  commission  received  by  Robertson 
in  respect  of  the  preparation  of  the  quantities. 
His  lordship  then  dealt  with  the  other 
letters  which  had  passed  between  Mr.  Earl, 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Arber  bearing  on  the 
case,  and -said  that  on  March  13  Earl  wrote 
a letter  withdrawing  his  claim  against  Mr.  Arber. 
•On  the  strength  of  that  withdrawal  Mr.  Robertson 
<*ot  payment  for  the  bills  of  quantities  and  gave  a 
receipt,  which  included  a charge  for  lithographing 
the  specifications.  In  his  lordship's  opinion  that  in- 
cluded all  the  claim  which  Mr.  Robertson  had 
against  Mr.  Arber  in  respect  of  those  specifications. 
Never  in  his  lifetime  did  Mr.  Robertson  make  such  a 
claim  as  his  representatives  were  now  seeking  to 
enforce.  Earl  brought  an  action  against  Robertson, 
but  failed,  and,  as  his  lordship  thought,  quite  properly 
failed.  Then  for  some  reason  Robertson’s  execu- 
tors brought  the  present  action  against  Mr.  Arber. 
His  lordship  was  sorry  to  think  that  the  estate  was 
being  spent  in  litigation  of  that  kind  when  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  for  any  such  purpose.  He  must  enter 
judgment  for  the  defendant  with  costs. 

Mr.  Nepean  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Willes-Chitty  for  the  defendant. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

1 S, 204. —Burners  for  Cooking-Stoves,  &c. 


Trendel. — For  atmospherical  acetylene  burners 
the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  is  provided  for  by  the 


insertion  of  a short  mixing-pipe  in  the  main  mixing- 

tube,  the  gas  nozzle  being  placed  underneath  the 
entrance  to  the  mixing-tube.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  mixed  air  and  gas  from  being  intercepted  at  the 
mixing-pipe's  outlet,  a space  is  made  between  that 
pipe  and  the  mixing-tube  ; the  latter  arrangement 
will  moreover  maintain  the  velocity  of  inflow  at  an 
even  rate. 

S, 230.— Method  of  Removing  Props  : H.  J. 
Taylor. — For  the  withdrawal  of  props  from  mines 
are  devised  a rope  and  chain,  which  are  secured  to 
the  hook  of  a sliding  tubular  nut  or  sleeve,  to  be 
drawn  inwards  with  a screw  that  is  turned  by  a 
hand-lever  and  bevel  wheels  ; a pin  that  is  screwed 
through  a casing  into  a key  groove  in  the  tube  pre- 
vents the  tube  from  rotating,  whilst  on  the  screw's 
end  is  a thrust-nut  formed  with  grooves  wherein 
anti-friction  balls  are  placed. 

18,257.  — Fireproof  Materials  : Simmons  & 
Bocks.— Slabs,  bricks,  sheets,  &c.,  are  fashioned  of 
an  admixture  of  cement  (seven  parts),  asbestos 
(about  twenty  parts),  zinc  oxide  (from  three  to  ten 
parts),  and  weak  glue  water,  which  is  laid  upon  a 
backing  of  wire  netting,  jute,  and  so  on.  They  are 
next  pressed  and  impregnated  with  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina.  For  a covering  of  lloors  and 
walls  the  mixture  is  made  of  cement,  asbestos,  and 
water  glass  ; and  for  roofing  purposes  the  sheets  or 
plates  are  rendered  waterproof  with  a compound  of 
alum  (six  parts),  sugar  of  lead  (two  parts),  and  soda 
(one  part). 

18,265. — A Paint-Sprayer  : C.  L.  Burdick. — An 
air-valve  is  mounted  on  the  central  part  of  the  tool, 
which  comprises  a handle,  a nozzle,  and  a reservoir. 
The  supply  of  paint  or  pigment  is  regulated  with  a 
pin  valve,  to  be  closed  with  a spring  and  opened 
with  a forked  lever  at  the  drawing  back  of  the 
thumb-piece,  to  which  is  joined  a link  that  acts 
upon  the  air-valve's  spindle,  whereby  the  supplies 
of  air  and  of  paint  are  separately  regulated.  In 
order  that  the  spring  shall  not  close  the  pin  valve 
too  tightlv,  the  forked  lever  is  held  up  by  means  of 
an  annular  cam’s  lug  that  projects  through  the 
casing.  In  a modified  shape  of  the  tool  for  doing 
coarse  work,  the  pipes  which  are  joined  on  to  the 
reservoirs  of  air  and  paint  constitute  the  handle. 
On  the  sleeve  which  carries  the  paint  valve  is  a stud 
which  is  linked  to  the  air  valve,  and  has  an  ad- 
justable stop  which  controls  the  opening.  A 
separate  reservoir,  having  a valve  in  its  stem, 
may  be  affixed  to  the  handle,  just  below  the 
nozzle. 

18,335 — ARC  Lamps:  H.  Bremer. — In  order  that 
the  carbons  shall  present  a large  sectional  area, 
they  are  fashioned  as  flat  plates  or  groups  of  rods, 
and  to  produce  long  arcs  that  shift  about  quietly  ; 
the  carbons  contain  at  least  5 percent,  of  calcium  or 
magnesium  fluoride  or  bromide  ; further,  to  obviate 
flickering,  they  aremade'up  with  certain  portions  of 
calcined  salt  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  boron,  and 
after  they  have  been  rendered  red-hot  and 
immersed  in  a fused  salt  of  boron  they  will  assume 
a glass-like  coating  which  will  absorb  their 
residual  slag. 

18. 352. — Joints  FOR  Pipes  : S.  R.  Dresser.— In 
the  case  of  butt  and  expansion  joints,  a joint 
between  the  plain  unthreaded  ends  of  large  pipes 
is  effected  by  means  of  divided  sleeves,  which  are 
bolted  on  to  the  pipe  ends,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  any  slight  movements  arising  from 
contraction  or  expansion,  through  the  sleeves  them- 
selves ; the  sleeves  are  recessed  for  packing  and 
over  the  pipe-ends  is  placed  a coupling-sleeve  or 
gland  ; in  another  shape  the  divided  sleeves  are 
fashioned  with  additional  projections  upon  their 
sides  that  can  be  bolted  together. 

18.353. — Manufacture  of  Drain  and  Other 
Pipes  : C.  J.  Kielberg. — The  mould  in  which  cement 
pipes  may  be  cast  has  an  internal  core,  and  an  ex- 
ternal casing  made  in  two  parts,  the  latter  is  locked 
in  position  upon  a wooden  pallet.  After  the  mould 
has  been  filled  with  cement  a spiral  flange  turns  the 
core  and  raises  it  through  the  cement.  As  the 
cement  is  lifted  to  the  top  the  flange’s  horizontal 
part  smooths  away  the  pipe’s  upper  end,  when  the 
cast  pipe  within  the  casing  is  carried  upon  the 
pallet  to  the  drying-yard,  it  is  left  to  become  dry 
upon  the  pallet,  the  casing  having  been  removed. 

18,378. — Bench-cramps  : E.  Arnold. — A screw 
serves  to  adjustably  fix  to  a stem's  head  the  jaw  of 
a piece  which  clamps  the  work  on  to  the  bench.  In 
that  piece  is  a groove  into  which  the  stem’s  head 
will  fit,  and  there  are  holes  in  the  bench  that  receive 
the  stem  which  may  be  serrated,  screwed,  or  plain, 
and  is  retained  in  its  place  whilst  it  is  being  used  by 
its  jamming  against  the  hole’s  sides. 

IS,379  — Plug  Cocks  : F.  M.  Ashley.— A valve 
projection,  with  a packing  and  a gland,  which  is 
fixed  with  a sleeve  upon  the  spindle,  is  disposed 
within  a central  opening  of  a collar  fastened  with  a 
nut  on  to  the  plug  cock’s  casing  ; the  valve  is  lifted 
or  lowered  when  the  sleeve  is  turned,  and  without 
changing  the  degree  of  compression  of  the  packing  ; 
for  clamping  the  gland  to  the  valve’s  spindle  lock- 
nuts can  be  employed,  and  the  gland  may  be  formed 
integrally  with  the  sleeve,  so  that  it  can  be  screwed 
into  the  opening  cut  in  the  collar. 

118,407.  — A Hold-Fast  for  Pipes  : E.  M. 
Edwards. — A projection  which  is  either  fastened  or 
fashioned  upon  the  pipe  is  so  formed  that  it  will 
engage  with  a slotted  receiver  upon  the  plate  which 


is  to  be  affixed  upon  the  wall  ; in  the  receiver  or 
holder  is  a hole  through  which  is  passed  a pin  that 
secures  the  pipe  in  position  as  keyed  in  the  slot  of 
the  plate. 

442.— Brick,  Tile,  and  Block  Moulding  : 
R.  Stanley. — Before  the  insertion  of  the  rough 
material  into  the  mould  of  the  press,  a coating  of  > 
clay  slip,  oxide  of  iron,  or  oxide  of  manganese,  to  < 
which  a lubricating  or  other  liquid  may  be  added  at  . 
option,  is  injected  into  the  mould  in  order  to  allow  1 
of  inferior  clay  being  used  for  the  body  of  the 
brick  or  tile,  and  to  give  it  a surface  having  the 
desired  vitrification,  colour,  and  finish.  By  one 
form  of  the  invention  the  slip  is  forced  from  its  : 
feed-chamber  through  a pipe  and  the  pierced  lining-  ; 
plates  of  the  mould  by  means  of  a current  of  air  or 
steam,  the  supply  of  slip  into  the  chamber  being  j 
regulated  with  a cam,  rod,  lever,  and  springs.  The 
lever  opens  a valve  for  the  admission  of  compressed  1 
air  or  steam  into  the  chamber  when  the  valve  has 
been  shut,  and  before  the  valve  has  been  again  1 
opened  a spring  acts  so  as  to  liberate  the  valve.  : 
The  mechanism  further  provides  for  the  supply  to  1 
the  mould  of  a half-dried  and  powdered  material,  1 
as  well  as  of  coloured  dust.  The  specification  1 
includes  an  arrangement  whereby  slips  can  be  1 
spraved  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  mould,  1 
and  the  invention  is  described  as  being  adapted  for  1 
use  with  presses  after  various  kinds,  together  with  i 
the  press  which  is  specified  in  No.  7,297  of  1898. 

18,489 — Incandescent  Lamps  : Siemens  and 
Halskc  A kticngesellscha/l. — For  their  connexion  with  1 
metal  wires,  tubes,  strips,  &c.,  the  ends  of  incan-  1 
descence  bodies  that  will  conduct  only  when  they  v 
become  heated  are  coated  with  some  suitable  1 
material,  and  are  then  reduced  to  a white  heat  until 
they  become  so  plastic  that  the  wires  or  strips  can  t 
be  pressed  into  them.  For  coating  the  e*ds  they  ; 
are  heated  and  dipped  into  powdered  boron,  silicon,  1 
refractory  metals,  such  as  manganese,  : 
molybdenum,  titanium,  chromium,  nickel,  and  c 
platinum  metals  and  their  alloys,  for  which,  how-  • 
ever,  may  be  substituted  their  oxygen-free  com-  1 
pounds  — for  instance,  sulphides,  phosphides,  3 
carbides,  or  nitrides,  and  the  coating  compounds  : 
may  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  a paste  mixed  with  I 
hydrocarbons  or  water. 

18,497.— Drawing-boards,  &c*  : J-  Trey.— With  1 
the  object  of  preventing  the  board  from  warping  it 
is  composed  of  sheets  of  veneer,  which  constitute  1 
both  its  back  and  front,  the  sheets  of  veneer  being  j 
fastened  to  1a  tset  of  slats  placed  between  them,  1 
which  interlock  transversely  and  are  inserted  within  : 
a four-sided  frame. 

513. — GAS  STOVES:  H.  Lisle,  and  Presto  Gear-' 
and  Components  Company. — Upon  the  stove’s 
hot-plate  is  mounted  a hot  closet  divided  into  two  < 
stages  and  having  two  separate  doors,  the  upper : 
stage  has  removable  shelves  and  the  partition  1 
between  the  two  stages  is  also  removable,  the 
metal  closet  may  be  lined  with  wood  or  some  other: 
non-conducting  material  and  is  fitted  with  rails,  s 
thus  forming  a cupboard  for, warming  articles  of  food  1 
and  for  drying  garments,  &c. ; it  is  to  be  heated  by 
the  burner  and  can  be  heated,  further  by  waste: 
gases  from  the  stove. 

18,517.  — An  Appliance  for  Windows  : A.- 
Nesemann. — Cords  that  are  passed  over  pulleys  joini 
together  the  two  horizontal  halves  of  the  window: 
so  as  to  balance  the  one  half  with  the  other,  andi 
the  cords  are  caused  to  slide  within  recesses,: 
formed  in  the  wall,  as  the  window  is  being  opened.  1 
8,545.— FIRE-GUARDS  : S.  Muir  and  W.  E.  speak. 
— The  guard’s  front  and  wings  are  pivotted  toge-,i 
ther  upon  projecting  pieces  ; when  the  guard  is 
opened  out  the  meeting  edges  of  the  wings  arei 
stopped  by  the  edges  of  the  front  ; an  adjustable 
bracket,  mounted  upon  a carrier,  and  consisting  oh 
a dove-tailed  piece  with  a screw-pin,  is  secured  tc> 
the  guard’s  upright  bars,  or  the  bracket-carrier^ 
having  horizontal  holes  for  the  rods  which  con- 
stitute  the  bracket  or  carrier,  may  be  made  of  a bar; 
which  connects  two  of  the  uprights,  two  screw* 
pins  being  used  for  fastening  purposes. 

! 8, 550.— A Lining  for  Tubes  and  Conduits  s 
A.  M.  Longer. — An  electrically-insulating  lining  ii 
laid  within  the  metal  tube  or  pipe,  and  is  then  exc 
panded  so  as  to  fit  tightly  against  the  tube  with 
compressed  air  or  live  steam  injected  through  z 
nozzle  that  fits  into  one  end  of  the  tube.  For  an  ini 
sulating  material  the  inventor  prefers  a compound 
of  sulphur,  a vegetable  oil,  zinc  or  lead  oxides,  &c..i 
some  fibrous  substance,  waste  rubber,  with  chalkl 
&c.,  for  a filling,  and  some  such  adhesive  materia  i 
as  tar,  resin,  gums,  asphalt,  and  tuna  gum,  or  balata 
in  place  of  rubber  is  prepared  and  spread  upon 
one  side  of  a sheet  of  light  fabric,  such  as  papen 
After  the  sheet  has  been  coated  with  a suitable 
adhesive  cement  it  is  cut  up  into  strips  and  the  back; 
ing  is  taken  away  along  one  edge,  then  the  strip  i: 
bent  round  and  inserted  into  the  tube.  When  the 
lining  has  been  expanded  and  fitted  within  the  tubo 
the  paper  backing  is  stripped  away  with  a rod  tc 
which  one  end  of  the  bare  backing  is  secured,  so  that 
the  insulating  lining  shall  remain  closely  against  the 
tube's  inner  surface. 

! 8,570.— Safe  and  Similar  Locks  : J.  Lips.— 
The  invention  applies  to  the  locks  for  use  in  safe 
deposits,  banks,  and  so  on,  which  are  turned  with 
two  keys  ; the  banker's  key  locks  one  bolt,  and  then 
the  tenant’s  key  is  used  for  turning  the  other  bol 
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so  as  to  lock  the  former  bolt  and  to  cover  the 
banker’s  key-hole  ; pivotted  levers  which  a double- 
bitted  key  throws  into  position  secure  the  one  bolt, 
whilst  the  other  bolt  has  two  sets  of  sliders  whereof 
one  set  moves  only  vertically  and  the  other  set 
vertically  and,  with  the  other  bolt,  horizontally  ; 
a corresponding  slider  is  engaged  by  each  of  the 
former  set  of  sliders  until  the  bolt  has  been  shot 
forward,  and  as  the  engagement  ceases  the  sliders 
fall  downwards  ; when  it  is  desired  to  unlock  the 
safe  the  locking  key  is  employed  for  lifting  the 
former  set  of  sliders  into  their  proper  positions,  m 
order  that  the  latter  set  may  pass  back  into  their 
engagement  with  them,  when  the  bolt  is  unlocked  a 
pin  prevents  the  drawing  out  of  the  tenant's  key, 
but  before  a new  key  can  be  used  the  pin  must  be 
drawn  out  so  as  to  allow  of  the  old  key  being 
taken  away  whilst  the  mechanism  stands  in  the 
unlocked  position. 

iS  623.— Manufacture  of  Tubes  : E.  T.  Wain- 
bright—  Tubes  intended  for  gas,  water,  and  other 
purposes  are  manufactured  out  of  helically-coiled 
puddled  iron  bars  in  various  ways.  The  coils,  for 
instance,  may  be  made  plain,  or  so  as  to  overlap  at 
their  edges  ; a coiled  tube  may  envelope  an  ordinary 
tube ; or  the  tube  may  be  constructed  out  of  two 
coiled  tubes  together.  The  diameter  of  the  tube 
•fashioned  from  the  puddled  bar  and  coiled  upon  a 
mandrel  is  reduced  during  the  process  of  rolling  or 
working  it,  the  helices  being  welded  to  one  another. 

iS,667.— A Self-closing  Non-Jerking  Stop- 
cock : S.  C.  Sorensen. — Against  the  seating  of  a 
diaphragm,  which  divides  the  outlet  from  the  inlet, 
is  placed  a flexible  diaphragm  which  is  pressed  by 
the  running  water  in  a container  beneath,  and  has 
a seating  which  is  pressed  with  a valve.  When  the 
push  is  forced  downwards  the  (low  of  water  from 
the  container  enables  the  llexible  diaphragm  to  be 
depressed  from  above,  and  so  to  allow  the  water  to 
flow  directly  to  the  outlet ; but  when  the  push  is 
freed  the  water  will  flow  into  the  container,  where- 
upon the  outlet  becomes  closed  by  the  gradual 
pressure  of  the  llexible  diaphragm. 

18,698. — Lavatory  and  Similar  Fittings  : 
T.  W.  Rogers. — For  waste  fittings  the  inventor  has 
devised  a grating  with  orifices  whose  area  is  equal 
to  or  larger  than  the  area  of  the  discharge  pipe.  The 
grating  fits  into  a recess  in  the  mouth  of  a funnel- 
shaped  attachment  or  receiver,  which  is  secured 
with  a nut  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  sink,  &c.; 
instead  of  the  customary  plug  a disc  having  its  edge 
faced  with  india-rubber  is  used. 

I8,7iq.— Cans  for  Inflammable  Oils,  &c.  : 
I'.  Henze,  J.  Cohn,  & XV.  H.  Sclnnitz.— In  order  that 
a "flame  may  not  enter  the  interior  of  a petroleum, 
benzine,  or  other  can,  the  inner  sieve  of  the  filling- 
hole  (which  has  a cap)  is  safe-guarded  with  a 
pierced  box  whose  points  press  outwards  against 
the  sieve  ; a conical  sieve  is  inserted  also  inside  the 
spout  at  its  base,  a same  kind  of  sieve  is  provided 
for  the  air-hole,  and  the  cover  which  is  fixed  over  it 
will  return  back  into  the  can  any  oil  that  may  be 
-splashed  out. 

r 8,747. — Fireproof  Materials:^ . Imsclwnctzky. 
—The  invention  affords  a method  of  impregnating 
with  silica  the  layers  of  material  of  which  sheets  01 
asbestos,  cardboard,  and  other  substances  are 
formed  for  use  in  buildings  and  other  purposes. 
The  mechanism  ensures  that  when  the  material  is 
wound  upon  the  large  drum  it  shall  have  first  passed 
fln  contact  with  a roller,  by  means  of  which  a solu- 
tion of  sodium  silicate  is  constantly  applied,  and 
shall  then  pass  in  contact  with  another  roller  which 
supplies  some  liquid — a solution  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, say — which  will  decompose  the  sodium 
silicate  with  deposit  of  colloidal  silica.  Together 
■with  the  specification  should  be  read  Nos.  5,254  of 
1895  and  4,628  of  1898. 

I8,759.  — Junction  Boxes  for  Electrical 
Mains  : C.  C.  Fowler,  and  Reason  Manufacturing 
Co. — Short  lengths  of  cable  arranged  so  as  to  extend 
outwards,  that  they  may  be  connected  with  the 
mains,  are  attached  to  the  junction-boxes  of  concen- 
trical  and  other  electrical  mains,  whose  inner  ends 
are  connected  to  plug  sockets  which  project 
through  an  insulating  cover-plug  from  the  insulating 
base  upon  which  they  are  mounted.  Plug  sockets 
that  correspond  with  the  cable  sockets  are  fitted  on 
to  insulated  spiders  ; over  the  box  may  be  clamped 
or  screwed  a covering-plate,  and  fuses  that  pass 
over  insulating  ridges  may  be  provided  for  the  plugs, 
which  are  disposed  in  pairs. 

18,809.— An  Artificial  Stone  : W.  Schwarz.— 
Before  the  materials  for  making  an  artificial 
sandstone  of  lime  and  sand  have  been  mixed 
together,  the  unknown  amount  of  moisture  which 
they  contain  is  eliminated,  and  the  compound  is 
afterwards  reduced  into  a plastic  condition  with 
water  or  steam  ; the  component  materials  should  be 
•dried  in  vacuum-pans,  which  have  revolving  wings, 
that  will  mix  the  dried  materials  whilst  they  are  yet 
an  vacuo. 

18,819.— Gas  Burners  for  Soldering  and 
Kindred  Operations  : P.  Heinz  and  J.  Heinz. — 
( In  the  case  of  gas  burners  whose  flame  is  auto- 
matically controlled  with  the  pressure  of  air 
j within  the  blow-pipe  the  air  pressure  is  caused  to 
4 act  upon  a little  piston,  which  will  operate  the  gas- 
| supply  valve  either  directly  or  by  means  of  an 
electrical  relay  ; the  passing  of  dust  into  the 
interior  of  the  burner  is  stopped  by  a cup-shaped 


nozzle,  having  a pierced  inner  cup  ; flow  of 
moisture  is  arrested  by  the  turned-in  nozzle,  and  a 
saliva-trap  is  added,  together  with  an  air-vent,  for 
the  space  over  the  piston.  When  an  electrical  relay 
is  used  for  the  air  piston's  working  of  the  gas- 
supply  valve,  it  is  arranged  that  a valve  shall  be 
opened  by  means  of  the  rising  of  the  piston,  so  as 
to  complete  the  circuit  of  an  electro-magnet — the 
burner-cup  being  filled  with  fine  copper  wire — a 
pilot  flame,  that  is  fed  with  a by-pass,  being  attached 
to  the  burner  in  both  instances. 

18,835. — Road-breaking  : H.  Gebler. — The  appa- 
ratus for  breaking  up  a road  is  to  be  used  as  an 
attachment  to  a steam-roller  or  other  motor,  to 
which  it  can  be  fastened  with  a pivoted  bolt  held  by 
a cottar ; wheels  at  the  back  sustain  the  frame,  and 
on  the  axle  is  mounted  a tool-carrying  frame,  which 
is  retained  at  the  desired  angle  by  means  of  adjust- 
able stops  ; a front-bar  supports  the  chisel,  which  is 
clamped  in  its  place  with  screws. 

!8, 851.— Water-heating  Apparatus:  J.  t. 
Mazcy. — In  the  case  of  slow-combustion  stoves  or 
water  boilers,  the  hot  - water  pipes,  which  are 
convex-concave  in  shape,  may  be  used  with  the 
channel  uppermost  or  as  economisers,  &c.  For 
heating  greenhouses  and  for  similar  purposes  the 
stove  has  two  oval  tapered  shells,  the  one  being 
placed  within  the  other,  which  are  joined  to  top  and 
bottom  plates,  grooved  and  bolted  together  ; water- 
tight joints  are  made  with  asbestos  or  other  washers 
and  red  lead  ; the  fire  grate  is  made  in  two  portions, 
that  may  be  hooked  on  to  the  bottom  plate,  so  that, 
upon  the  drawing  out  of  a rod,  the  halves  will  hang 
down,  or  it  may  be  made  in  one  piece  held  at  one 
end  with  bar  buttons  and  hinged  at  the  other. 

18,856.— Extinction  of  Fire  : S.  Fryer.— The 
principle  of  the  invention  lies  in  the  substitution  of 
a cylinder-shaped  container  having  a hand-regulated 
valve,  for  the  customary  glass  bottle,  which  holds 
the  acid.  The  container  is  fixed  upon  a cap  which  is 
screwed  upon  the  top  of  the  machine.  When  a pro- 
jecting rod  ,is  forced  downwards,  the  valve  at  the 
jase  of  the  container  opens  and  sets  the  acid  free, 
and  the  resultant  mixed  gas  and  alkaline  solution  is 
thereupon  dischaged  through  an  outlet  pipe,  the 
valve  having  been  again  closed  through  the  action 
of  a spring  ; the  receiver  may  befitted  with  a piston, 
which  will  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  gas  from 
driving  the  acid  back. 

18, 863.— Clutches  : J.  Monkhousc. — Two  arms 
upon  the  friction  ring,  which  is  split  at  two  points, 
join  it  to  a boss,  which  is  keyed  upon  the  shaft,  and 
from  a sliding  sleeve  spring  arms,  to  the  ends  of 
which  are  pivotted  toggles  which  fasten  on  to  the 
pulley  the  drum  whereon  the  ring  is  expanded  ; 
ledges,  against  which  the  toggles  will  bear,  are 
fashioned  upon  the  arms  and  upon  abutments  at  the 
ring’s  free  ends. 

18,866. — Pipe  Couplings  : New  Haven  Novelty 
Machine  Company. — The  -coupling  is  devised  for 
joining  leaden  pipes  to  one  another,  as  also  to  wash- 
basins, baths,  gas-meters,  &c.  A sleeve  is  put  upon 
the  pipe-end,  and  the  screwed  and  tapered  end  of  a 
ferrule  or  coupling-piece  is  screwed  into  the  pipe 
so  that  it  shall  engage  with  both  the  sleeve  and  the 
pipe  ; the  flange  of  the  ferrule's  screwed  collar  is 
segmented  that  it  may  be  slipped  over  the  ferrule's 
screw-thread,  which  is  correspondingly  slotted.  In 
another  shape,  applicable  for  joining  two  pipes  to 
one  another,  sleeves  are  first  fitted  on  to  the  pipe 
ends,  into  which  a double-ended  plug  is  then 
screwed. 

18,874. — A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Gas 
and  Other  Pipes  : C.  A.  Weber-Marti. — The  in- 
ventor’s object  is  to  furnish  means  of  regulating 
the  supply  of  gas,  fluid  or  liquid,  in  pipes,  from  a 
distance.  Across  the  supply-pipe  he  places  a piston- 
valve  which  is  worked  with  air-pressure  through 
another  tube,  the  air  gaining  entrance  behind  the 
piston  through  a slot.  A Bunsen-flame  by-pass  is 
joined  beneath  the  valve  and  the  piston. 

x 8,879. — Facing-Blocks,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  : 
H.  F.  Webb. — The  bricks,  blocks,  and  tiles,  intended 
principally  for  use  in  mosaic  work,  are  made  with  a 
porous  backing  of  cement  and  a flux  which  is 
applied  when  in  a plastic  state  and  is  affixed  by 
fusion  at  a low  temperature,  whilst  they  are  faced 
with  layers  of  porcelain,  glass,  or  some  other 
vitrified  substance  ; keys  for  taking  the  setting  are 
fastened  upon  the  rear  face  of  the  back  of  the  block 
or  brick. 

18,903.— Apparatus  for  Extinguishing  Fire  : 
A.  E.  Kennedy. — A system  of  automatic  sprinklers 
is  connected  to  a tank,  constructed  as  an  extincteur, 
and  also  to  the  water-supply  in  the  street ; a lever 
which  is  tied  up  with  wire  that  will  become  fused 
by  fire,  holds  up  the  valves  of  the  sprinkler-heads 
that  are  carried  by  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
outlet  pipe,  and  the  fusing  of  the  wire  will  also 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  compressed  air  which  has 
been  forced  into  the  pipes  with  a hydraulically- 
worked  pump  ; at  the  same  time,  a ipiston-rod  is 
drawn  back  by  the  pressure  upon  a flexible  dia- 
phragm set  within  the  casing,  whereupon  a trip- 
lever  is  liberated  so  as  to  let  the  acid  bottle  which 
is  within  the  tank  fall  and  empty  itself  into  the  soda  | 
solution,  the  chemical  solution  and  the  gas  being 
then  impelled  through  the  pipe  to  the  sprinkler. 
Collapse  of  the  bellows  for  opening  a valve  which 
admits  the  supply  of  water  from  the  street  to  the 
1 sprinklers  is  brought  about  by  the  falling  of  a non- 


return valve,  through  which  the  pressure  in  a con- 
taining vessel  communicates  with  the  pressure  in  the 
tank  when  the  latter  pressure  has  fallen  below  a 
certain  amount.  The  drawing  back  of  the  piston- 
rod  serves  to  start-  an  electrical  alarm  at  a station 
either  near  or  remote. 

18,945.  — Tiled  Building  - Boards  : G.  J. 
Gruendlci . — Composite  blocks  for  use  in  construct- 
ing ceilings,  floors,  panels,  wainscoting,  fire-places, 
and  so  on,  are  made  by  cementing  facing-tiles  to 
wooden  boards  or  blocks  with  an  adhesive  admix- 
ture of  lime  and  fresh  Dutch  cheese,  whereby  the 
combination  of  the  cheese's  lactic  acid  with  the 
lime  results  in  the  formation  of  a cement  which 
contains  calcic  lactate. 

18,959.  — Closet  \:entilation  and  Similar 
Pipe  Traps  : M.  W.  Household  and  P.  T.  Ardley. — 
By  way  of  improving  the  contrivance  specified 
under  No.  1,141  of  1S95,  the  inventors  devise  a valve 
composed  of  two  calottes,  set  one  above  the  other 
upon  a stem,  which  shall  control  the  admission  of 
air  that  prevents  the  siphonage  of  the  traps  ; the 
lower  calotte,  bearing  against  its  seating,  will  rise 
to  allow  the  air  to  enter,  but  will  close  to  stop  any 
overflowing ; or  the  valve  seating  may  assume  a 
vertical  shape,  the  calotte  being  hung  upon  a hook 
and  pressed  with  an  aluminium  spring  against  its 
seating  ; the  valve  is  also  adapted  lor  use  with 
ventilating  pipes. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  18. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  on 
“ Flats.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  on 
“ Gases  at  the  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Century.” 
9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Fifty-fourth 
annual  general  meeting.  Election  of  President  and 
members  of  council.  The  first  presentation  by  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Willans  Premium  will  be  made  to  Captain  H. 
Riall  Sankey;  and  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  council  for 
the  best  two  papers  in  the  Graduates'  Section  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  \V.  B.  Cleverly  and  Mr.  Brees  van  Homan. 
The  adjourned  discussion  will  be  resumed  upon  the 
following  paper,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Humphrey,  on  “Power-gas 
and  Large  Gas-engines  for  Central  Stations,”  read  at  the 
December  meeting.  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  ( Technical 
Demonstrations). — Mr.  Malcolm  on  “Limes,  Lathing, 
Plastering,  Cement,”  &c.  (at  Messrs.  G.  Rome  & Co.'s, 
2e,  Moss-street).  4.30  p.m. 

Monday,  January  21. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Sixth  general 
meeting  (ordinary).— 1.  To  read  the  deed  of  award  of  prizes 
and  studentships  for  1900-1901.  2.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson, 
F.S.A.,  on  “Difficulties  and  Hindrances  in  Producing 
Good  Modern  Architecture."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  J.  Liberty 
Tadd  on  “ Elementary  Art  Education."  II.  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Dinner. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — (Members'  meeting.) 
Mr.  Ronald  P.  Jones,  B.A.,  on  “The  Saracenic  Architec- 
ture of  Cairo,”  illustrated  by  limelight  views.  6 p.m. 


Tuesday,  January  22. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  M.A.,  on 
“Practical  Mechanics  (experimentally  treated):  First 
Principles  and  Modern  Illustrations.'’ — II.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  T.  Ford  on 
“The  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Works.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  23. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  F.  B.  Behr  on  “The  Proposed 
High-speed  Electrical  ‘ Monorail  ’ between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  ( Birmingham  Local 
Section). — Inaugural  meeting  of  the  section,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Buildings,  when  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  will  deliver  an 
address.  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Jas.  Bruce 
on  “ Recent  Data  Concerning  Concrete  Beams  and  Con- 
crete Floors."  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  24. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (meeting  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers). — Adjourned  discussion  on 
Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey's  paper  on  “ Capacity  in  Alternate 
Current  Working.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  January  25. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  C.  Johnston  on  “ Sewage  Treatment."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Mr.  A.  Ross  on 
“ Railway  Construction,”  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  ( Technical  De- 
monstrations).—Kir.  T.  Baird  on  “Drainage”  (at  12, 
Lower  Abbey-street).  4.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society.  — Mr. 
J.  M.  Arthur  on  “Legal  Points  relative  to  Building.” 
8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  26. 

Institute  of  Junior  Engineers. — Anniversary  Dinner, 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  7 p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.—  Visit  to  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  &c.,  West  Ferry. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  <kc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  &c.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
,be  delivered 

Plymouth  Corporation 

Borough  Engineer,  Plymouth  

/do.  / 

Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton  

Building  Work 

Leeds  School  Board 

Station  Buildings,  Bowling  Junction  

Lancs  & \ orks  Railway  Company 

Pair  Semi  detached  \ illas,  Ferndale,  Wales 

Messrs.  D.  Hannah  & 1.  Davies  .. 

do. 

Engineer,  712,  High  road,  Totteuharn  

.1.  Sharpies,  Council  Offices,  Radcliffe  

S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Rochdale  

J.  Berry.  Architect.  9,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield  

Radcliite  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

1 ^°*  03 

Jan.  _3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  24 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jau.  25 
do. 

Alterations  to  Baths,  Leaf-street 

Shed  Extensions,  &c 

Extension  of  Electricity  Works,  Prince  Rock 

do. 

do. 

J.  Paton,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Plymouth  

A.  O.  Schenk,  Civil  Engineer.  Harbour  Offices,  Swansea 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  

J.  Mullinson,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Barrowford  

Retaining  Wall,  Ac..  Wheatley  Carr  

Church  Restoration,  Whicham.  Lancs  

Barrow  ford  (Lancs)  L'.D.C 

Shillelagh  (Ireland)  R.D.C 

J.  J.  O.  Ramsay,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Shillelagh 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  26 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  28 

'Coast  Guard  Buildings  at  Dungcness  

•Coast  Guard  Buildings  at  St.  Mawes,  near  Falmouth 

do. 

do 

Business  Premises,  Cariton-street,  Castleford 

Surveyors  Materials  

Additions  to  House,  East  Bridge-street,  Falkirk  

Mr.  E.  Binks  

Birmingham  Corporation  

Garside  & Pennington,  Architects,  Castleford  

City  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Birmingham  

E.  Cripps,  Council  Offices,  Ilam-road,  New  Shoroham 

E.  J.  Hildred,  Engiueer,  1,  High-street,  Gosport  

Ford,  Son,  & Burrows,  Architects,  21,  Aldcruianbury,  E.C 

Waterworks,  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight  

do. 

do. 

Jan.  20 
do. 
do. 

Thirty  Houses,  «fec.,  Ringby,  Halifax  

Destructor  Buildings,  Owlerton 

Sheffield  Corporation  

Kingston-on -Thames  Corporation 

C.  F.  Wike,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield  

Borough  Surveyor,  ciattern  House,  Kingston-on-Thames 

do. 

See  Advertisement 

W.  S.  Williams,  Architect.  Elmwood,  Tredegar 

do. 

Works  and  Materials 

Chapel  & Schoolroom,  Commercial-id.,  Tredegan,  Mon 
Chapel  and  School,  Tredegar 

Chelsea  Borough  Council  

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  31 
do. 

Alterations  to  Hotel,  Llandudno 

T.  B.  Farrington,  Civil  Engineer,  Trinity-square,  Llandudno 

G.  & F.  W.  Hod8ou,  Engineers,  Bank-chambers,  Loughborough  .. 
G.  Gordon  Hoskius,  Architect,  Court-chambers,  Darlington  

'Mixed  School  

Darlington  School  Board  

Feb.  5 
do. 

Feb.  6 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  11 

Feb.  12 

Feb.  15 

No  date 

Steel  Bridge.  Brotherton,  Yorks  

•Mentally  Deficient  and  Pupil  Teachers’  Centres 

•Children’s  Home' 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company 

Willesden  School  Board 

St.  George's  (Hanover-sq. ) Union 

w.  .1.  Cudworth,  Engiueer,  York  

G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  Architect,  22,  Buckiugham-street,  Strand,  W.C 
E.  T.  Hall,  Architect,  67,  Moorgate-street,  E.C 

•Two  Bonrd  Schools 

Eight  Houses,  Keighley  

Ashford  (Middlesex)  School  Board 

Fleetwood,  Son,  & Eversden,  3,  New  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

House  and  Shop,  Sandbanks-road,  Parkstone,  Dorset 

C.  W.  1;.  Little,  Engineer,  Doniugton  House,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand 

W.  C.  A A.  S.  Manning,  Architects,  Newmarket  

H.  Bottomley,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bingley...  

W.  M.  Ashmore,  Architect,  New  Queeu-street,  Chesterfield 

House,  Druid's  Lodge,  near  Salisbury 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Street  Works,  Heath,  near  Chesterfield 

Hardwick  Colliery  Company,  Ltd. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointmeut. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Borough  Engineer’s  Assistant  

T 

•Borough  Engineer's  Chief  Assistant 

do. 

141.  per  mouth 

'll.  Is.  per  week  „ 

200i.  per  annum  

do. 

•Assistant  Surveyor 

Stepney  Borough  Council  

Jan.  30 

Mar.  4 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.—.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  X xxii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  dc  xxii. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  3. — By  M.  Derome  & Son 
(at  Windermere). 

Ullswater,  &c.,  Westmoreland. — The  Ullswater 
Hotel,  Glenridding  House,  with  seven  cot- 
tages, The  Glenridding  Temperance  Hotel, 

The  Patterdale  Hotel,  Bridge  End  Farm, 

also  five  enclosures,  total  area  about  65  a.,  f.  £25,000 

January  9. — By  Ferris  & Puckridge. 

Staines,  Middlesex. — High-st.,  Elmsleigh  and 

iia.,f. 2,000 

By  Philip  Stock. 

Brixton.— 25,  Solon-rd.,  u.t.  07  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s., 


36/.. 


January  ro.— By  Linnett  & Lane. 
Harlesden.— 68,  High-st.,  u.t.  99  yrs.,  g.r.  32/. 

r.  125/. 

228,  High-st.,  u.t.  83J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  60/ 

62A,  64,  68,  70,  and  72,  Craven  Park-rd 

63}  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  345/ 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard 
Pentonville. — 34,  Wharton-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs., 

King’s  Cross.— 4.  Caledonia-st. , u.t.  3I  yrs., 
Kingsland. — 26  to  36  (even),  Seal-st., 

g.r.  24/ 

Hoxton.— 54,  Britannia-st.,  f.,  r.  30/. 

By  Worsfold  & Hayward. 
Hammersmith. — 21  to  31  (odd),  Cardross-st. , f., 

156/- 


■.  61 


Hammersmith.— 52,  Brook-green,  f.,  r.  75/. * .£900 

Sinclair-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  210/.,  reversion  m 75  yrs. ; 

25  and  27,  Girdler’s-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 
r.  115/.  ; one-eighth  share  of  the  foregoing 

(estimated  at  40/.  2s.  6d.)  560 

Shepherd's  Bush.— Hetley-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  27/.,  rever- 
sion in  76  yrs . . 630 

January  11. — By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Highgate.— 14,  Wood  view-gardens,  u.t.  90  J yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  50/. 5i5 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; I.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 

1 t 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*•*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ......  i 16  o per  i, 000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 
Grizzles 1 12  0 „ 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued. ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Smooth  Bright 

Facing  Stocks..  2 18  o per  1,000,  alongside,  in  river.. 

Shippers  280,,  ,, 

-*  1 10  6 ,,  at  railway  depfiu 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  6 ,, 

Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..470  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  . . _ 4 12  o ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 4 6 ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers......  13  o o ,, 

Headers  12  o o ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 1700  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ " ” 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  „ t 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints  20  o o ,, 
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imes  and  Pit  Sand  . 

imes  Ballast  _ y |( 

t Portland  Cement  38  o per  ton 

t Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  ,, 

Tote. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

y Stone  Lime  13s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered, 

urbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly,  dpt. 


:aster  in  blocks 


leigh  Down  Bath 
r in  blocks  1 6}  \\ 

nshill  „ .....  1 10  „ 

wn  Portland  in  blocks  22  ,, 

ley  Dale  in  blocks. . a 1$  „ 

l Corsebill  ,,  35  ,, 

1 Mansfield  ,,  2 4.$  „ 

d York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

d York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sixes  s.  d. 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  a 8 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Dipped  Salt 


-lazed  Stretchers 
nd  Headers  ..  12 
oins,  Bullnose, 

nd  Flats 14 

uble  Stretchers  15 
uble  Headers. . 14 
e Side  and  two 

Inds 15 

o Sides  and  one 
nd 


3 per  1 


5 at  railway  depot. 


15 


ays, Chamfered, 

quints 14 

onds  Quality 
hite  and  Dipped 
Glazed 2 


At  per  standard. 


,1  less  than  best, 
s.  d. 

8 o per  yard,  delivered. 


STONE. 


1 7 


3 per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depf  t. 


6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

3 in.  sawn  both  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  1 
3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o 


3 ° 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depdt. 


9} 


SLATES, 

in.  £ s.  d. 

10  best  blue  Bangor ...  1 1 50  per  1000  of  1200  at  ry.  dep. 

best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 
8 best  ,,  626 

10  best  blue  Portsna- 

doc  ..  ...  ro  i9  o 

8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green ii 


> Permanent  f 


6 15  c 


TILES. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — ^ 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 
>f  if  , » 3 »n.  by  9 in.  13 

,,  ,,  battens  n 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  Q 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

SmMl  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

j in.  do.  do.  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

Teak,  per  load  16 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube o 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


£ s.  i 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  8 o 

Compound  Girders  „ ,,  9 10 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  9 12 

Flitch  Plates  10  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  8 5 


per  ton. 

£ 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

VARNISHES,  &c.  per  gallon 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  o 16*  6 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  100 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  6 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 0 I0  q 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 016  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o c- 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 0 12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 0 ,Q  0 

Best  Black  Japan  0 ,6  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 9 o 

Brunswick  Black  0 Q „ 

Berlin  Black  0 IS  0 

Knotting 0 IO  0 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  o ro  o 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


s.  d. 

plain  red  roofing  tiles ...  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depflt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles.. „ 3 7 per  doz.  ,, 

Broseley  tiles 48  6 per  1,000  „ ’ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  x,ooo  ,,  , 

0.  ornamental  Do 60  o „ „ ! 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles 3 9 „ 

Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  x,ooo  ,,  ,. 

Hip  tiles 4 i per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 8 „ „ \\ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 


s : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

ay  9in.  and  11  in 16 

s : best  3 by  9 14 

:ns:  best  2$  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

ind  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 1a 

:ns  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 0 

s : seconds 1 

: seconds 


At  per  standard. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
>r  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10 

conds  4 5 

tall  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12 

edish  balks 2 15 

pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)..  4 o 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
100  lessthan  best 
o 10  o ,,  „ „ 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


Joiners'  Wood. 
s.  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

in.  by  11  in 27  : 

in.  by  9 in 24 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20 
:ond  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  : 

n m 3 in.  by  gin.  20 
Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  1 
ird  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

.nd  9 in 16  1 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  i 
Isburg  first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 25 

)o.  3 in.  by  9 in 22 

ttens 16  1 

bond  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 
11  in- 18  1 

)o.  3 in.  by  9 in. 17 

:tens 14 

ird  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


At  per  standard. 


15 

)o.  3 in.  by  9 in.  .. 14 

:tens 12  1 

e Sea  and  Petersburg : — 
st  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. . 15  1 
if  n 3 »n-  by  9 in.  ..  14 
tens 12  1 


14  10 

16  10 
14  IO 

13  10 

16  10 


Iron. — 

Common  Bars 9 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  10  5 o 10  1 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  12  o o 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... 1010  o 11 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  10  o 11 

„ „ galvanised  16  10  o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 1100 

„ „ to  24  g 1 2 o o 

,,  ,,  t0  26g 13  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  s o 

11  n 22  g-  and  24  g.  14  s o 

,,  ,,  26  g 16  o o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  10  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  18  o o 

,,  „ 26  g 19  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  10  o 
„ . ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  1400 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in n 10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  19  5 o 

Pipe  in  coils  19  15  o 

Soil  Pipe » 15  - 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieill6  Montagne  ton  26  o 

Silesian 25  10 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 

Thin  o 1 

Copper  nails o 1 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet o o 

Thin  „ o 1 

Tin— English  Ingots 

Solder — Plumbers’  

Tinmen's 

Blowpipe 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)- 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading, 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. in.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£ioo,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special) 
reasons.) 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


DOVER.— For  additions  to  boiler-house,  &c.,  drainage 
works,  Strond-lane,  for  the  Town.  Council.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Stilgoe,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Dover  :— 

W.  Stokes .6714  19  1 I M.  Warrington  £593  4 o 

W.  H.  Grigg  ..  672  o o Austen  & Lewis  579  3 o 

D.  & G.  Rider..  630  19  3 I Geo.  Munro, 

Brisley  & Co.  . . 624  1 3 | Dover* 559  o o 


ioi 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2}d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2jd.  ,,  „ 

21  oz.  thirds  34d.  ,,  „ 

„ „ fourths 3d.  ,,  ,, 

26  oz.  thirds  4jd.  „ ,, 

„ ,,  fourths 4d.  ,,  „ 

32  oz.  thirds  5$d.  ,,  ,, 

1,  ,,  fourths 58.  ,,  ,, 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz jjd.  ,,  „ 

. ..  21 4jd.  ,,  ,, 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d.  „ „ 

ft  „ „ 3id.  „ 

i II  f,  1,  4d.  ,,  „ 

OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 2 10 

,,  ,,  in  barrels  ,,  o 2 11 

..  ,1  „ in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,,  031 

,,  „ in  barrels ,,  o 3 2 

,1  m ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 4 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  „ o 2 8 

,,  in  drums ,,  o a 10 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  27  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  24  10  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  o g o 

tockholm  Tar  per  barrel  1 10  o 


EXETER. — For  the  formation  of  cricket  ground, 
including  draining,  road  works,  fencing,  &c.  Messrs. 
Ellis,  Son,  & Bowden,  surveyors,  Exeter.  Quantities  by 
surveyors 


A.  N.  Coles £7,916  ! 

R.  H.  B.  Neal 6,999 

Pomeroy  6,788 

S.  Saunders 51820 

W.  Gibson 5,760 

Wakeham  Bros 5,732 


Grounds  & Newton  .£5,627 

Lapthorn  & Co 5.54° 

G.  Setter  5i338 

E.  Mudge  4,921 

E.  Harris, Clysthidon, 
Exeter* 4,600  ! 


HARROGATE.  — For  private  street  improvements. 
Mr.  F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer  : — 

Park-avenue. 

B.  Oxley,  Stonefall  Farm,  Starbeck, 

Harrogate* £1,404  4 0 

Back  Road  off  Union-street. 

R.  W.  Barker,  Church-square,  Harro- 
gate*   £64  8 io- 


HARROGATE. — For  stables  and  cottage  on  the  Cor- 
poration Farm.  Mr.  F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer  :— 
Masonry , <5r>c. — Barker  Bros.,  Hamps- 

thwaite* £977  i°  o 

Joinery.  — G.  H.  Carrick,  Church- 

square,  Harrogate* 350  o o 

Plastering.—].  Tyson,  Tower-street, 

Harrogate*  54  10  o 

Plumbing. — C.  Allen,  Harrogate*. .. . 95  o o 

Slating. — Baynes  & Son,  Harrogate*  147  13  o 


HARROGATE.— For  widening  Bower-road.  M 
Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer  : — 

James  Frost* £798  8 


HARROW. — For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Kenton- 
road,  for  Mrs.  Enderby.  Messrs.  Clarke  & Charles, 
architects,  Peterborough-road,  Harrow  : 


F.  T.  Chinchen 

Roome  & Co 

J.  S.  Kimberley  

Thomas  Turner,  Ltd. 


.1-  & J-  Bailey  £1,900. 

Webster  & Cannon  1,896 
C.  Simmons,  Willes- 
den* 1,820 


HARROW.— For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Lyon-road, 
for  Mr.  H.  R.  Matthews.  Messrs.  Clarke  & Chirles, 
architects,  Peterborough-road,  Harrow:  — 

G.  & J.  Waterman..  .£3,884  I J.  S.  Kimberley  ....  £3,780 
Roome  & Co 3,805  | T.  Turner,  Ltd.t  ..  3,570 

[See  also  next  page. 
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HORLEY  (Surrey). — For  alterations  to  the  Chequers 
Hotel,  Horley,  for  Mr.  A.  Brandt.  Mr.  E.  Blundell, 
architect : — 

Thomas  Wickens*  . _ £1,530 


HORNCHURCH  (Essex).  — For  the  erection  of 
bungalow-residence,  Parkstone-avenue,  on  the  Emerson 
Park  Estate,  Hornchurch,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Laurence  B. 
Wilson.  Mr.  D.  Taylor,  architect  and  surveyor,  Station- 
avenue,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  : — 

J.  R.  Jackson— .......  £750  I Wm.  Goddard,  jun., 

I New  Southgate*. . . . ,6725 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  .£717  ns.] 


KINSON  (Dorset). — For  the  erection  of  schools  and 
additions,  Kinson  Heath,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr. 
Walter  Andrew,  architect,  Alton  Office,  Parkstone. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Jennings  & Goater,  Bourne- 


mouth 
Jones  & Leward  £3,067 
Jenkins  & Son  2,983 

Whitaker  

A.  & F.  Wilson 
C.  Crabb  .... 

W.  J.  Cross  .. 


2:938 


J.  Challis  .. 
Baker 
Pearcey 
T.  C.  Rigler 


- ^2,7>c 


5 9 


H u 


2,670  7 
2,592  18 


Bournemouth*  2 


LITHERLAND  (Lancs). — For  sewer  and  roadmaking, 
Field-lane,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Garton,  C.E.,  25,  Sefton-road,  Litherland : — 

W.  F.  Chadwick £3,559  xi  1 

Thomas  Rowlands  3,114  4 o 

Joseph  Joynson,  Walton,  Liverpool*  2,855  7 0 
Peter  Tyson  ....  2,849  6 2 

LLANDILO.— For  building  a church  at  Maesteilo  (ex- 
clusive of  foundations),  for  the  Misses  Mansels  and  the 
Building  Committee.  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  architect  : — 
Thomas  Brothers*  £1,815 


LONDON. — For  artisans'  dwellings,  Phcenix-street, 
St.  Pancras,  N.W.,  for  the  directors  of  Hampden  House, 
Limited.  Messrs.  Salter,  Issott,  & Salter,  architects, 
Phcenix-street,  N.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Henderson, 
surveyor,  47,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  : — 


Marchant  & Hirst  . . ,£2,439 

Vears  & Co 2,359 

W.  Wallis...  2,308 

W.  S.  Beaton  . 2,300 

Wilkinson  Bros 2,215 


Patman  & Fother- 

ingham £2,180 

T.  E.  Mitchel 2,138 

T.  G.  Sharpington  ..  2,119 
Brown  & Son, 
Wellingboro-*  . . ..  2,ico 


LONDON. — For  electric  light  wiring  and  fittings  for 
the  Fulham  Parish  Receiving  School,  9,  Parsons-green, 
S.W.,  for  the  Guardians  of  Fulham  Parish.  Mr.  A.  Saxon 
Snell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Dolby  & William- 
son, consulting  engineers 

In  Simplex  In  Wood 


Tyler  & Duncan  ...... 

T.  L.  Hellyar  

Wells  & Co.  ... 

National  Electric  Wiring 


Co.. 


H.  F.  Joel  & Co 270 

Alwyn  & Craven  240 

Barlow  Bros.  & Co 23; 

Walter  C.  Scott . 23 

F.  J.  Coleby  

Pinching  & Walton 

J.  W.  Manley  & Co., 

Limited  

W.  J.  Fryer  & Co 

Cecil  Cooper  & Co., 
Fulham-road,  S.  W.* . . 


Tubing. 

flaring. 

^333  17 

3 ••• 

. £309  8 4 

332  8 

. 302  12  5 

326  0 

0 ... 

. 297  19  6 

289  0 

0 ... 

..  212  5 O 

270  0 

0 ... 

. 252  O O 

, 240  3 

6 . . . 

. . 229  6 0 

235  0 

0 .. . 

. . 187  0 0 

. 231  4 

2 .. 

..  207  14  5 

, 220  15 

0 . . . 

. 212  5 

0 ... 

..  180  7 0 

190  12 

5 

..  186  1 8 

199  0 

0 ... 

..  175  0 0 

185  7 

6 ... 

..  179  5 0 

ORSETT  (Essex). — For  the  reconstruction  of  drainage 

Orsett  Union,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Mr. 

Christopher  M.  Shiner,  architect,  3,  Bond-court,  E.C.  : — 
Cooke* £105  2 9 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  the  erection  of  a villa  resi 
dence  at  Walthamstow  for  Mr.  W.  Bach.  Mr.  F.  Towl, 
architect,  Walthamstow 

Barton  . .£1,241  | Carter  £: 

Goodhall  1,198  Reed,  Walthamstow*  : 

Rawlins 1,190  | 


.095 


WALTON-ON-NAZE. — For  main  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  work  for  the  Walton  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Beesley,  Son,  & Nichols,  engineers,  u,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster 


G.  Double. .£14,763 
J.  W.  Ran- 

some 12,980 

Johnson  & 


Co. 


Johns  o 1 
Bros.  ... 
C.  J.  Ford  . 
G.  Bell  ... 
J.  Jackson  . 
Wilkin  so 
Bros.  . . . 


Cooke  & Co.  10,329  o 

J.  Young 10,130  o 

Burgoyne  & 

Sons......  9,614  8 

Mackenzie  & 

Sons 9,4^0  o 

E.  West 9,300  o 

Parry  & Co.  9,270  o 
J.  Moran  & 

Son,  Har- 


8,950 


WOOLSTON  (Southampton).— For  new  Liberal  Club, 
Victoria-road,  Woolston.  Mr.  John  H.  Blizard,  architect 
(Lemon  & Blizard)  : — 

Bagshaw  & Son  ....£1,587  I Hinton  Bros., 

F.  Chalk  1,540  Woolston* £1,250 

C.  Days'n  1,339  | 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUI  LDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  • 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (5a  numbers)  PREPAID.  Jo  all  { 
Europe, 


. New  Zealand,  India, 

&c.,  ’ 26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to 
' INIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the 


To  all  pai  -tsol 

fauces 


publisher  of  " THH 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5: 


numbers)  or  4s.  qd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builde  " ” ” ' " ' 


Ider,"  by  Friday  Morning1 1 Post. 


C.B.N.SNEWIY 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 14,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 

T.tPDTwnnnM  on  ah  c n 


FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  .Tele.  Address  : "SNEWIN  Loudon.' 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIR 

BATH 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KIN 

BATH  STONE. 


<fc 


POST1. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  WateJJ£'Ja  A * 
and  Preserving  Building  Mat 


HAM  HILL  STOP 
DOULTING  STO: 


The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  11 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  ar“" 
The  Doulting  Stone  Cc 
Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke! 

Somerset. 
London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A 
16,  Craven-street,  St: 


noN 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glev 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheaprand,  W.C 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wi, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  ai 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  tern 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  C 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHER 
Employ  a large  and  efficient  Stafl 


cries 


, . . . .....  f.k.c.loi 

Bills  of  Quantities,  &u«tr»tion». 

Jeot,  but  valuab 


4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHG'  deal  with  thei 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 


4 GT.G  EORGE  Simportant  detail 
‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  . 

For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leathe.jigxANCES. 


DRY  PLANKS  AND 


■tended  especlall 
. Manual  fi 


In  all  kinds  of  Hard  V t*' 

es,  he  may  appl 


Mahogany,  Wainscot,  Tea' 

Wm.  MALLINSON  H 

Offices:  136  & 138,  Haokney  Road,  an^  craftem® 


ASPHALTE  b,  B.wiBTK 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Dam  nt8rin« Ior  “ 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & Ow.c. 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  abovROW -IN 

THE 


knowledge 
Prt  r>renc 
architect’ 


Contractors  to 

ELM.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  foiJ 


lence.  aeeom 
and  endorse 
delivered  n< 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Inform 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNE1 


fGHTSMAN 
ements, 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS 


F.  BRABY  & CO 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY.  - 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIHCULATj 


cerbing, 
r weekijl 

I ARCH  . I 


LONDON : 
LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


\Vork«; 
■ting  age.: 

352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E;'"‘ 
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In  Loyal  Memory. 

lHE  death  of  a 
8 sovereign  who 
| has  reigned  so 
”*long,  and  been 
fso  justly  be- 
loved  and 
honoured  as  our 
late  Queen,  is 
one  of  those 
ents  before  which  men  of  all  professions 
|jst  feel  bound  for  the  moment  to  forget 
e limits  of  professional  interest,  in  view 
| those  wider  interests  which  unite  us  all 
Englishmen  and  as  fellow-subjects  of 
|e  English  monarchy.  Architect,  engineer, 
Itist,  archaeologist,  and  artisan — the  classes 
readers  for  whom  we  especially  write, 
11st  all  feel  this  week  the  sense  of  a 
iramon  regret  which  appeals  to  our 
mmon  humanity.  For  [it  is  no  ordinary 
ign  which  has  this  week  been  brought 
a close.  It  has  been  a reign 
markable  for  its  length ; for  the 
neral  prosperity  which  the  country  has 
'joyed ; for  many  great  and  important 
forms  in  polity  and  advances  in  science 
id  in  social  well-being  which  it  has  wit- 
:ssed;  and  more  especially  for  the  high 
aracter  of  the  sovereign  who  has  occupied 
e throne  for  so  many  years.  Even  to  that 
eat  majority  ot  English  men  and  women 
ho  have  never  had  any  direct  acquaintance 
ith  the  Oueen,  her  loss  must  be  felt  almost 
a personal  one.  To  all  but  the  oldest 
nong  us  her  name  has  been  a life-long 
sociation ; "The  Queen”  has  been  a 
nd  of  living  symbol  of  the  nation ; 
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her  name  the  universally  honoured  toast 
on  all  occasions  of  festive  gathering ; 
the^  unfamiliar  title  " The  King,”  which  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days  we  have 
read  in  the  newspapers  and  on  posters,  and 
around  which  in  time  the  same  loyal  associa- 
tions will  cluster,  seems  for  the  moment 
almost  startling,  and  as  if  it  belonged  to 
some  other  country  than  our  own.  And 
throughout  this  long  reign  the  Queen  has 
merited  and  [[obtained  the  unfeigned  and 
unfailing  respect  of  all  her  subjects  ; she  has 
maintained  a high  standard  of  social  life  in 
her J,  Court  ; and  it  must  be  a melancholy 
gratification  to  all  English  people  to  notice 
how  universal  is  the  note  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  her  in  foreign  countries,  even 
in  those  which  apparently  have  no  very 
kindly  feeling  towards  us  as  a nation. 

We  have  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
the  Queen  took  any  special  interest  in  art, 
but  it  is  probable  that  few  sovereigns  who 
ever  reigned  have  taken  a deeper  and  truer 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country  gene- 
rally; we  believe  that  Ministers  who  had  to 
see  her  constantly  on  political  subjects  could 
say  much  more  on  this  head  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  An  idea  which  some  of 
her  perfectly  loyal  subjects  have  had,  that 
the  Queen,  though  an  excellent  lady,  was 
not  intellectually  gifted,  is,  we  believe, 
quite  a misapprehension.  Her  two  books, 
it  is  true,  though  pleasantly  written  and 
interesting,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
evinced  literary  genius  ; but  that  is,  after  all, 
only  one  kind  of  talent ; and  we  have  heard 
eminent  men  of  letters,  whose  position 
brought  them  from  time  to  time  into  the 
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Queen’s  society,  and  who  had  conversed 
with  her  a good  deal,  speak  with  high 
appreciation  of  her  talent  in  conversation, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  her  inforrnalioD, 
and  the  keen  and  enlightened  interest  she 
took  in  all  that  was  passing  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  in  a moral  and  political  aspect  that 
the  Queen’s  memory  will  remain  most 
especially  honoured  by  posterity.  Called  by 
hereditary  succession  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  realm,  she  took  her  place  in  it  with 
an  even  greater  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities than  of  the  honours  of  the  position  ; 
and  throughout  a reign — fortunately  for 
the  country — of  very  unusual  length, 
she  has  left  no  memory  behind  her  of  any 
act  or  any  influence,  political  or  social,  which 
the  nation  could  regret  or  which  history  can 
call  in  question.  She  was  an  ideal  Con- 
stitutional sovereign,  never  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  government  of  the  country 
in  any  manner  beyond  the  scope  which  the 
English  Constitution  allows  to  the  sovereign, 
but  always  maintaining  an  influence  on 
public  affairs,  felt  and  acknowledged,  we 
believe,  by  all  statesmen  who  served 
under  her.  And  her  interest  in  the  social 
well  - being  of  her  people  could  never 
be  doubted,  and  has  been  evidenced  over 
and  over  again  by  her  public  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow  in  any  case  of  mis- 
fortune or  calamity.  In  her  great  position 
she  has  maintained  a uniformly  high  stan- 
dard of  public  duty  and  private  character; 
and  in  this  respect  all  the  subjects  who 
mourn  her  loss,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  may  endeavour  to  emulate  her 
example. 
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THE  LAW  OF  LIGHT. 

HE  Joint  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  so 
speedily  come  to  a decision.  Its  Report  will 
be  found  in  another  column,  and,  constituted 
as  the  Committee  was,  this  document  must 


necessarily  command  respect  and  attention. 
Yet  we  fear  it  will  be  read  with  some  disap- 
pointment. As  we  pointed  out  in  our  article* 
oa  the  subject,  after  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  it  is  impossible  to  abolish 
altogether — as  many  would  wish — the  right 
to  light.  So  clear  is  this  that  the  Committee 
do  not  even  discuss  the  possibility  or  desir- 
ability of  such  a legal  change.  It  was 
probably  regarded  as  too  academic,  but 
seeing  how  strong  a feeling  there  is  on  the 
part  of  many  competent  professional  men  on 
the  point,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory to  have  received  from  the  Committee  a 
definite  pronouncement  upon  it. 

The  Report  starts  by  a recommendation  on 
a singularly  minor  point — namely,  the  right 
to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light,  or,  as  it 
would  be  more  properly  expressed,  the  right 
to  light  necessary  for  a special  or  extraor- 
dinary purpose.  As  many  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  this  very  point  has  lately  been 
much  before  the  Courts,  and  the  tendency  of 
recent  judgments  has  been  towards  its 
limitation.  That  legislation  in  this  direction 
is  desirable  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it 
would  cover  but  a very  small  part  of  the 
subject 

It  is  certain,  as  all  architects  and  sur- 
veyors know,  that  the  law  of  light  gives 
rise  to  not  a little  abuse ; this  has  been 
summed  up  in  the  word  “ blackmail.”  We 
look,  then,  with  no  little  interest  to  see  how 
the  Report  proposes  to  keep  the  law  from 
being  used  for  unrighteous  purposes.  We 
must  confess  to  considerable  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  who 
considers  that  his  ancient  light  is  likely 
to  be  interfered  with  is  to  have  the  right 
to  inspect  the  drawings  of  the  servient 
tenement,  or  if  none  exist  to  be  informed  of 
the  intentions  of  his  opponent.  If  his 
apprehension  is  justified  he  is  to  serve  a 
notice  on  the  owner  of  the  servient  tene- 
ment. For  the  several  steps  we  refer  our 
readers  more  particularly  to  the  fifth  and 
succeeding  paragraphs  of  the  Report.  But 
it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  intended  by 
the  proposed  Act  to  prevent  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  tenement  from  proceed- 
ing in  a court  of  law  if  he  so  desires. 
If  this  is  so  then  all  the  old  abuses  will 
be  left.  In  the  article  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  we  stated  it  to  be 
our  opinion  that  the  remedy  by  injunction 
should  be  abolished — “ Abolish  the  remedy 
by  injunction  and  the  blackmail  disappears.’' 
If  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  can 
oblige  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  to 
demolish  his  building,  so  long  will  black- 
mail continue.  Limit  the  remedy  to 
damages,  and  a just  recompense  for  any  loss 
of  light  will  be  obtained.  Why,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  the  owner  of  a right  to  light 
to  be  placed  in  such  unusually  favourable 
conditions  ? If  a railway  company  takes 
half  the  garden  of  the  finest  mansion  in  I 
England,  and  mars  it  as  a place  of  resi- 
dence, damages  only  can  be  recovered. 

* £ee  Builder , June  2,  1900. 


Thus,  when  the  Report  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  to  do  little  more  as 
regards  existing  rights  than  suggest  an 
alternative  remedy,  which,  we  must  confess, 
looks  as  though  it  would  be  remarkably 
costly,  and  will  certainly  lead  the  public  to 
think  that  the  suggested  legislation  will  tend 
largely  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill  of  architects 
and  surveyors,  for  it  introduces  the 
surveyor  at  every  turn  either  as  adviser  or 
arbitrator.  And  there  is  this  to  be  said — a 
reasonable  owner  can  now  put  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  his  surveyor  to  adjust  the 
differences  in  a friendly  and  businesslike 
manner.  Is  it  likely  the  unreasonable 
owner  will  go  to  the  tribunal  which  is 
proposed  ? 

Leaving  this  point,  we  come  to  two  others1 
One  is  that  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement  may  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
right  to  light  by  serving  a notice — we  pre- 
sume to  the  effect  that  no  right  is  to  be 
gained — on  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tene- 
ment (see  paragraph  2 of  the  Report).  This 
is  certainly  better  than  the  barbarous 
practice  of  erecting  hoardings  or  other 
obstructions ; on  the  other  hand,  as  the  right 
to  light  comes  from  the  enjoyment  of  it,  it 
may  seem  to  the  public  that  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  prevent  it  is  by  stopping  its  actual 
enjoyment.  In  working  any  fresh  regulation 
considerable  care  will  be  required.  According 
to  the  Report,  the  notice  shall  be  served 
on  the  owner,  but  there  are  others  than 
owners  interested  in  these  matters.  The 
main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  any  such 
notice  must,  if  possible,  be  one  which 
comes,  or  is  capable  without  difficulty  of 
coming,  to  the  knowledge  of  any  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  dominant 
tenement.  There  then  comes  the  recom- 
mendation that  a building  erected  after 
January  1,  1905,  shall  not  acquire  fresh 
rights  to  light  when  it  abuts  on  a street  or 
highway.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  reason- 
ing which  prompts  this  suggestion,  be- 
cause these  rights  to  light  are  such  as 
relate  to  the  properties  dominant  and  ser- 
vient of  private  persons.  The  question  of 
the  light  in  public  thoroughfares  is  a matter 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Building  Acts.  Why 
is  the  owner  of  a dominant  tenement  not  to 
acquire  a right  | to  light  for  apertures  which 
look  on  to  an  alley,  and  yet  to  obtain  it  in 
respect  of  those  which  open  on  to  a back 
yard  or  garden  ? This  recommendation  we 
regard  as  impracticable — at  any  rate  in  its 
present  form.  Moreover,  the  right  in  this 
case  seems  to  be  for  the  public  interest, ! 
and  to  diminish  it  would  tend  to  darken 
streets  and  highways.  We  should  have  been 
glad  had  the  Committee  based  their  recom- 
mendation on  reasons  stated  in  the  Report, 
which  would  have  been  stronger  had  it 
given  the  public  the  preliminary  reasoning 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  Govern- 
ment reports.  It  would  also  have  been  of 
interest  to  have  known  the  materials  in  the 
shape  of  evidence  and  recommendations  on 
which  the  Report  is  based.  In  other  words, 
is  it  the  opinion  only  of  those  who  form  the 
Committee,  or  is  it  the  result  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  opinion  of  competent  persons, 
either  architects,  surveyors,  or  lawyers?  If 
it  is  only  the  former,  the  Report  will  have 
merely  a kind  of  individual  authority  ; if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  based  on  a consensus 
of  general  professional  opinion,  legislation 
will  be  much  easier  and  more  probable. 

The  first  two  recommendations,  if  en- 
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trusted  to  a competent  draughtsman,  and 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
may  become  law,  but  we  are  not  sanguiiS 
and  something  must  necessarily  depend  on 
I the  manner  in  which  the  Report  is  received 
by  the  profession.  After  stating  that  41  the 
law  and  practice  of  ancient  lights  is  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory,”  one  would  have  ex 
pected  that  the  Committee  would  have  givei 
the  public  a Report  of  a somewhat  maw 
seasoned  and  more  far-reaching  nature,  f 


THE  NEW  RAID  OF  THE  WATER 
COMPANIES. 

HAT  the  inhabitants  ol  the  greates 
city  in  the  world  should  at  thi 
time  of  day  be  dependent  for  a 
absolute  necessary  of  life  an 
health  upon  private  companies  who  ar 


working  and  selling  water  in  the  interest 
of  their  shareholders  only,  is  something 
monstrous  that  it  is  astonishing  that  ther 
has  not,  long  ago,  been  a public  appeal  t 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  it.  And  coi 
nected  with  this  central  anomaly  is  tfi 
minor  but  most  vexatious  annoyance  arisin 
from  the  petty  tyranny  which  the  wate 
company  has  power  to  inflict  upon  housi 
holders,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  clas 
by  domiciliary  visitations  and  by  arbitrar 
requirements  to  renew  this  and  that  fittin; 
often  with  no  reason  except  that  it  does  n< 
tally  with  a doctrinaire  notion  of  tl 
company’s  in  favour  of  some  spe< 
form  of  fitting ; with  the  option 
having  the  water  cut  off  unless  the  ordil 
is  obeyed.  That  any  Government  shoul 
ever  have  given  such  a power  as  thl 
to  private  companies  is  something  whicii 
with  our  present  lights,  seems  almost  incr- 
dible.  For  just  imagine  what  cutting  c 
water  from  a household  really  means ; di 
priving  people  of  a necessary  element  I 
ordinary  sanitary  living,  a state  of  things  tl 
11  effects  of  which  may  extend  beyond  tl 
household  immediately  concerned,  by  settic 
up  an  insanitary  centre  ; and  consider  thi 
this  is  to  be  done  because  a household! 
declines  to  comply  with  a possibly  perfecti 
arbitrary  and  unnecessary  demand  of  tl 
company. 

The  water  companies,  however,  are  aj 
parently  not  even  satisfied  with  their  exis 
ing  powers  of  household  interference  an 
tyranny ; and  while  they  are  at  presen 
probably,  the  most  unpopular  bodies  i 
existence,  and  while  their  suppression  is,  w, 
trust,  not  many  years  to  be  delayed,  they  ai| 
demanding  new  and  more  extended  powe:| 
of  interference  to  enable  them  further  ill 
trample  on  the  unfortunate  consumer  who  1 
compelled  to  be  their  client,  because  the  J 
have  acquired  a monopoly  in  a necessary  d 
life.  As  a piece  of  policy,  it  seems,  it  mu:) 
be  owned,  singularly  ill-timed  even  in  tli 
interests  of  the  water  companies,  that  whif 
every  sensible  person  is  crying  out  for 
end  to  be  put  to  their  rule,  they 
deliberately  taking  steps  to  make  themselvll 
still  more  obnoxious,  and  to  impose  st: 
heavier  burdens  on  the  unfortunate 


sumer. 

These  new  demands  are  to  be  discussel 
at  a Conference  of  the  representatives  of  tl : 
City  Corporation,  the  City  of  Westminstel 
and  the  Councils  of  the  Metropolital 
Boroughs,  called  for  Friday  afternoon  J 
this  week.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a stroril 
line  will  be  taken  by  the  meeting  in  regain 
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to  these  new  demands,  and  that  resolutions 
will  be  passed  such  as  will  at  least  tend  to 
prevent  their  ultimate  adoption. 

The  new  clauses  have  been  printed,  in 
view  of  the  intended  meeting,  with  an 
opposite  column  of  criticisms  or  suggestions 
which  have  been  already  made  by  various 
Borough  Councils,  or  by  the  “ Conference  of 
Borough  Councils  South  of  the  Thames  ’’ 
(indicated  by  the  letters  B.C.S.T.).  The 
first  objectionable  clause  we  come  to  is  in 
the  second  paragraph,  under  the  heading 
“ Definition  of  Communication  Pipe.”  By 
the  alteration  of  one  word,  the  substitution 
of  “ball''  for  " stop,”  the  ground  is  cleared 
for  a new  raid  into  the  consumer’s  house. 
The  communication  pipe  was  formerly  defined 
as  “ the  pipe  which  extends  from  the  district 
pipe,  or  other  supply  pipe  of  the  company, 
up  to  the  stop-valve  ; ” i.e.,  the  stop-cock 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  main  near 
where  it  enters  the  building.  It  is  now  to 
read  “ up  to  the  ball-valve,”  so  that  all  the 
length  of  pipe  within  the  house  up  to  the 
ball-valve  of  the  cistern  is  placed  under  the 
company’s  surveillance.  The  Hammersmith, 
Paddington,  and  Chelsea  Councils  all  enter 
objections  to  this.  The  full  object,  however, 
of  this  insidious  alteration  is  not  perceived 
till  we  come  to  the  fifth  clause,  which 
reads  : — 

u Defective  communication  fife. 

5.  Any  existing  ‘ communication  pipe  ’ which  is 
not  as  prescribed  by  these  regulations,  shall,  when 
it  becomes  defective,  or  requires  repair,  be  replaced 
by  a lead  pipe  of  the  prescribed  weight.” 

So  that  by  this  regulation  the  companies 
seek  to  have  the  power,  on  the  notice  of 
anything  which  they  consider  a defect  in  the 
rising  main,  to  compel  the  tenant  to  re- 
instate the  whole  length  of  it  with  new  lead 
piping.  This  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Councils  of  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  and 
Paddington. 

The  companies  seek,  further,  to  impose  a 
pattern  of  their  own  for  every  fitting  in  the 
tenement.  The  connexion  with  the  com- 
panies’ mains  is  henceforth  to  be  made  not 
only  “ by  a ferrule  or  stop-cock  of  a pattern 
approved  by  the  company/’  but  a long 
schedule  is  given  of  the  required  weights 
and  dimensions  of  every  portion  of  the  work 
for  four  different  sizes  of  waterway.  Wands- 
worth Council  and  the  B.C.S.T.  comment 
bluntly — “ delete  this  regulation  ; ” and  with 
reason.  But  this  is  surpassed  by  the  follow- 
ing, numbered  18,  and  which  is  entirely 
new  : — 

“ Weights  and  dimensions  of  stop-valves , draw- 
taps , and  bath  apparatus. 

18.  Every  screw-down  stop-valve,  draw-tap,  and 
bath  apparatus  shall  be  fitted  with  loose  valves 
(such  valves  shall  be  lifted  by  the  spindle,  and  shall 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  water 
for  opening),  and  shall  be  fitted  for  cold  water  with 
washers  of  oil-dressed  leather,  and  for  hot  water 
with  washers  of  vegetable  fibre  of  the  best  quality, 
or  other  material  approved  by  the  company.  The 
word  ‘ inlet  ’ shall  be  distinctly  marked  on  the 
inlet  side  of  the  stop-valve,  and  such  stop-valves  for 
attachment  to  lead  pipe  shall  be  made  with  screwed 
ends  and  unions.  The  spindles  shall  in  all  cases  be 
of  gun  metal,  but  all  other  parts  may  be  of  brass  of 
good  suitable  quality.  Every  stop-valve,  draw- 
tap,  and  bath  apparatus  shall  be  of  not  less  than  the 
following  weights  and  dimensions — .” 

And  there  follows  a tremendous  schedule 
laying  down  the  dimensions  of  every  portion 
of  every  possible  valve  and  tap.  It  is  some- 
thing perfectly  unheard-of.  Imagine  the 
power  for  oppressing  the  consumer  which 
would  thus  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 


officials  of  the  companies  ; officials  who,  as 
many  persons  can  testify,  are  even  now  only 
too  ready  to  manufacture  complaints  about 
fittings,  and  to  report  things  as  defective 
which  are  not  so.  And  is  it  even  certain 
that  the  fittings  approved  by  the  company 
will  be  better  than  those  they  displace  ? 
We  know  of  one  instance  where  a house- 
holder, at  the  requirement  of  the  company, 
sacrificed  two  existing  ball-taps  which 
were  working  well  but  which  they  declared 
to  be  of  a bad  pattern,  and  substituted  two 
stamped  with  the  company’s  seal,  with  the 
result  that  one  of  these  is  constantly  sticking 
down  and  letting  the  water  through.  A final 
touch  is  given  to  these  astounding  demands 
by  the  provision  (paragraph  15)  that  the 
company  may  make  a charge  for  testing 
fittings  ; i.e.,  fittings  are  to  be  renewed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  company  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  householder,  and  the  householder  is 
to  pay  the  company  for  testing  them,  such 
test  being  made  solely  in  the  interests  of  the 
company  and  its  shareholders  ! The  force 
of  impudence  could- not  go  further. 

A further  trap  is  prepared  for  the  con- 
sumer in  paragraph  42,  relating  to  “existing 
fittings,”  which  states  that  “ when  any  such 
fittings  become  defective  and  cannot  be 
sufficiently  repaired,  they  shall  be  replaced 
with  fittings  prescribed  by  these  regulations.” 
Those  who  have  had  any  experience  of  the 
ways  of  water  companies’  officials  will  have 
no  doubt  how  readily  all  their  existing 
fittings  will  be  “ found  to  be  defective.” 

There  are  two  more  points  of  perhaps 
more  importance  than  any  others,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  these  proposed 
regulations.  One  is  that  relating  to  cis- 
terns, which  is  entirely  new,  and  runs  as 
follows : — 

“ Cold-water  storage  cisterns. 

19.  Every  house  (or  in  case  of  flats  each  suite  of 
rooms)  supplied  by  the  company  shall,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  company  in  writing,  under  the 
hand  of  their  secretary,  be  provided  with  a cold 
water  storage  cistern  or  cisterns  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  in  the  aggregate  at  least  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  water  for  each  room.  Each  outlet- 
pipe  from  such  cistern  or  cisterns  shall  be  carried 
up  inside  one  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  cistern, 
and  such  outlet-pipe  shall  be  commanded  by  an 
efficient  screw-down  stop-valve,  placed  in  a readily 
accessible  position,  within  one  foot  of  such  cistern, 
and  a draw-off  tap  from  same  shall  be  provided. 
In  no  case  may  there  be  any  connexion  between 
the  draw-off  pipe  from  the  cistern  and  the  supply 
or  communication-pipe.” 

This  demand  for  large  storage  cisterns  is 
directly  contrary  to  all  sanitary  opinion  of 
recent  years.  It  is  exactly  because  large 
cisterns  are  a sanitary  evil  that  constant 
service  has  been  recommended  and  has 
been  to  some  extent  enforced  on  the  water 
companies.  Now  they  come  forward  and 
demand  the  very  thing  which  constant 
service  was  to  render  unnecessary.  And 
what  is  the  object  of  this  demand  for  large 
storage  systems  ? Obviously  it  is  to  enable 
the  companies  to  break  or  withdraw  con- 
stant service  whenever  it  is  convenient  to 
them,  without  the  consumers  finding  it  out. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  proposal  has 
met  with  specially  strong  opposition  from 
several  of  the  District  Councils,  especially 
those  of  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  and 
Shoreditch. 

Another  point  in  the  proposals  gives 
an  opportunity,  which  we  hope  will  be  taken 
advantage  of,  to  re-open  the  question  as  to 
the  amount  of  flush  to  water-closets.  Para- 
graph 34  of  the  proposed  regulations  repeats 


the  existing  regulation,  with  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  wording,  which  forbids  a larger 
flush  than  two  gallons.  How  the  companies 
ever  obtained  the  permission  to  adopt  this 
regulation,  in  face  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  the  sanitary  expert  witnesses  that  it 
was  not  sufficient  — what  authority  was 
“got  at”  on  the  occasion  — is  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  we  shall  probably 
never  know  the  solution  of.  But  we 
observe,  in  connexion  with  this  point, 
that  the  Councils  of  Wandsworth, 
Woolwich,  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  and 
Paddington,  as  well  as  the  “B.C.S.T.,”  all 
concur  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  a 
two-gallon  flush  is  insufficient.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  have  the  courage  of 
their  opinions,  and  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  this  insanitary  regulation 
quashed.  In  that  case  some  good  will  have 
been  done  by  these  “ proposals,”  and  we 
shall  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of 
seeing  “ the  (water)  engineer  hoist  with  his 
own  petard.” 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  all  house-  I 
holders  and  consumers  in  the  London  water  ■ 
district  ought  to  combine  to  resist  the  B 
adoption  of  these  proposed  regulations,  B 
which  will  put  in  the  hands  of  the  water  B 
companies  a power  of  oppressing  the  con-  B 
sumers,  and  causing  irritation  and  un- 
necessary expense  to  them,  far  beyond  even 
that  which  they  possess  already.  It  really 
seems  as  if  in  putting  forth  such  proposals, 
the  water  companies  had  been  anxious,  out  [ 
of  sheer  bravado,  to  show  themselves  in  the 
worst  light,  and  intensify  the  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction— or  something  much  stronger — I 
which  already  exists  against  them, 


NOTES. 

We  have  received  one  or  two 

The  institute  liters  from  Soane  Medallion 
Prizes. 

competitors  complaining  ol 
what  they  consider  the  harsh  proceeding  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  in  withholding 
the  prize  this  year,  when  there  were  so 
many  competitors.  But  we  consider  the 
Institute  were  perfectly  justified  in  their 
action.  It  is  not  quantity  but  quality  that 
counts  in  such  a competition  ; and  there  was 
no  design  sent  in  which  came  up  to  the  stan- 
dard which  might  be  attained,  and  which  has 
been  attained  in  Soane  competition  designs 
in  former  years.  The  best  way  to  raise  the 
competition  to  its  former  high  standard  is  to 
show  that  the  medal  is  not  to  be  easily  won, 
and  to  withhold  it  when  no  design  comes  up 
to  the  desired  standard.  In  awarding  a money 
prize  to  those  who  were  considered  the 
three  best  competitors,  the  Council  were  pro- 
bably influenced  by  the  desire  not  only  to 
give  the  competitors  something  for  their 
trouble,  but  also  to  afford  a practical  proof 
that  the  withholding  of  the  prize  was  not 
influenced  by  any  economical  considera- 
tions. At  the  same  time  we  do  not  think 
the  selection  of  the  three  designs  by  “ Ars,” 
“Hiawatha,”  and  “Ionic’’  ex  aequo  was 
quite  justified.  The  two  first  were  re- 
warded for  merits  of  plan  and  design, 
the  last  for  fine  drawing;  for  apart  from 
the  drawing  “Ionic’s”  design  presented 
only  rather  commonplace  features,  while 
the  plan  was  exceedingly  defective.  Draw- 
ing counts  for  something,  but  it  should 
not  be  put  on  a level  with  plan  and  design. 
In  the  award  of  the  Tite  Prize  we  think  a 
mistake  has  been  made ; the  first  and 
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second  prizes  should  have  been  reversed. 
The  design  to  which  the  second  prize  has 
been  awarded,  while  quite  within  the  lines 
of  Tite’s  bequest,  shows  real  originality, 
while  the  other  does  not. 


The  case  of  Roe  v.  the  Aerated 
Party  Walls.  Bread  Company,  Limited,  which 
was  recently  decided  by  Judge 
Edge,  and  is  reported  in  the  Land  Agents 
Record  of  January  19,  is  a useful  decision. 
It  has  not,  of  course,  any  value  as  a 
precedent,  except  in  so  far  as  other  judges 
may  regard  it  as  stating  the  law  with 
accuracy.  The  question  was  a very 
simple  one.  A party-wall  had  in  it  an 
old  crack,  but  for  the  purposes  of  a 
party-wall  under  existing  circumstances 
it  was  a good  wall.  The  company,  however, 
required  to  enlarge  their  premises,  and 
when  this  was  done  the  wall  would  require 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  it  was  contended  by  them 
that  the  appellant  should  pay  a part  of  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  the  wall  because  it  was 
“ defective  or  out  of  repair  ” within  the 
meaning  of  Section  95,  Sub-Section  2,  of  the 
Building  Act,  1894.  The  judge  held,  how- 
ever, that  this  contention  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  intend  that  there 
should  be  a joint  bearing  of  expense  except 
when  a party-wall  must  be  rebuilt  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  perform  its  existing  functions. 
This  is  obviously  common  sense  ; otherwise 
one  owner  might  have  to  pay  a large  sum  of 
money  not  for  an  operation  which  was  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  himself  and  the  other 
owner,  but  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a man 
who  wished  to  enlarge  his  premises. 


It  is  certainly  very  surprising 
C°CoHregeHl11  to  find  the  India  Office,  at  a 
time  when  on  all  hands  it  is 
admitted  that  one  great  need  of  the  country 
is  technical  education,  take  a step  which 
seems  to  be  adverse  to  it.  Cooper’s  Hill 
College  is  admittedly  a successful  engineer- 
ing school,  and  it  is  self-supporting.  To  the 
ordinary  man  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable 
not  only  to  leave  things  as  they  are  there, 
but  if  possible  to  enlarge  the  operations. 
But  the  Government,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  probably  aware,  has  given  notice  to 
several  of  the  professors  to  leave  at 
Easter,  and  is  bent  on  limiting  rather 
than  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  College. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
from  the  materials  before  the  public,  there  is 
absolutely  no  ground  whatever  for  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  Unless  this  action  can  be  justified,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
this  blow  to  technical  education.  If  it  does 
not,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  useless  to 
hope  that  this  country  will.not  fall  behind  its 
rivals  in  many  forms  of  science  and  technical 
knowledge.  In  Cooper’s  Hill  there  exists 
an  institution  which  may  become  the  nucleus 
for  a much  larger  scheme  of  technical  educa- 
tion. 


Alternating  The  PaPer  read  to  the  Institu- 
Electric  ‘ ' ‘ — 

Currents. 


last  week  by  Mr.  Mordey 
described  some  of  the  difficulties  which  will 
have  to  be  overcome  by  electrical  engineers 
before  they  can  distribute  power  economi- 
cally over  wide  areas.  One  of  them  is  the 
charging  current  which  the  concentric  mains 
take  even  at  no  load.  The  inner  and  outer 
concentric  conductors  act  like  the  two  coat- 
ings of  a Leyden  jar  to  one  another,  and  since 


with  alternating  currents  the  pressures  are 
always  altering  in  magnitude  and  sign  at  a 
rate  proportional  to  the  frequency  of  the 
alternating  current,  we  get  a large  current 
flowing  in  and  out  of  the  mains  due  to  this 
action.  Now,  it  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered that  this  condenser  current  requires 
little  power  to  drive  it,  but  Mr.  Mordey 
found  that  a cable  five  miles  long  required 
about  two  horse-power  to  keep  it  charged 
at  2,000  volts.  At  20,000  volts,  the  pres- 
sure at  which  it  is  proposed  to  work  some  of 
the  new  large  central  power  stations,  the 
loss  would  be  one  hundred  times  as  great — 
that  is,  200  horse-power.  Now  this  loss 
would  always  be  going  on,  night  and  day, 
and  so  would  be  a very  serious  item  in  the 
year’s  expenditure.  In  the  discussion  Pro- 
fessor Ayrton  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the 
meter  with  which  Mr.  Mordey  made  his 
measurements.  In  our  opinion,  however, 
the  meter  read  correctly,  but  the  cables 
experimented  on  were  not  the  most  suitable 
that  could  have  been  got.  In  alternating 
current  work  it  is  essential  not  only  to  use  a 
material  between  the  two  conductors  which 
is  a good  insulator,  but  it  must  also  have  a 
small  dielectric  constant.  Mr.  Mordey’s 
paper  is  a most  timely  one,  as  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  industry  that  the  difficulties 
which  electricians  will  experience  in  dis- 
tributing energy  from  the  new  central  power 
stations  be  thoroughly  discussed  beforehand. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
repetition  of  the  rash  and  expensive  experi 
menting  which  marked  the  opening  of  the 
Deptford  station. 


The  War  Office  authorities 
York  Castle,  have  arranged  to  take  over 
the  prison  buildings  in  the 
Castle,  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
civil  purposes,  and  to  convert  them  for 
purposes  of  a military  prison  for  the  North- 
Eastern  and  North-Western  Districts,  with 
room  for  155  prisoners  in  lieu  of  the  civil 
prison  buildings  at  Kendal  which  they  have 
lately  returned  to  the  Prison  Commissioners, 
Within  the  present  and  enlarged  area  of  the 
Castle  precincts,  covering  four  acres  and 
surrounded  in  1836  with  a wall  35  ft.  high, 
stands  the  male  debtors’  prison  erected  in 
1701-8  ; opposite  the  County  Assize  Courts, 
built  in  1765-77  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Assize  Hall  (1673),  stands  the  female 
debtors’  prison,  1780 — the  two  buildings 
having  been  planned  and  designed  by  John 
Carr,  and  enlarged  in  1803  by  T.  Atkinson 
the  elder.  At  the  north-east  angle  are  the 
Governor’s  house,  1833,  and  the  county 
prison  for  felons,  consisting  of  the  four 
blocks  and  the  massive  towered  gateway, 
erected  in  1826-30  alter  P.  F.  Robinson’s 
plans  and  designs.  The  alterations  cost,  in 
all,  a sum  of  about  225,000/.  York  Castle 
stands  in  the  south  portion  of  the  city,  just 
within  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and 
Foss,  at  the  east  end  of  Castle  Gate.  There 
are  portions  of,  it  may  be,  early  twelfth- 
century  work  in  the  wall  of  the  lower  ward, 
overlooking  the  Foss,  but  the  round  towers 
are  of  a time  not  earlier  than  that  of 
Henry  III.  On  a high  artificial  mound 
within  the  later  enceinte  is  Clifford’s  Tower, 
built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  a 
plan  of  four  engaged  drums  whose  walls 
are  from  9 ft.  to  10  ft.  thick;  the  court  within, 
in  which  is  the  well,  has  longer  and  shorter 
diameters  of  64  ft.  and  45  ft.  respectively. 
The  drums  meet  one  another  in  the  shape 
of  a quatre-foil ; they  rise  to  a height  of 


40  ft.  Above  the  first  floor  are  hanging 
turrets  or  closets  that  project  at  three  at  the 
angles  of  intersection.  At  the  fourth  angle 
is  a projecting  rectangular  bay,  of  which  the 
lower  stage  forms  the  entrance  and  the 
upper  stage  a small  bed-chamber  or  chapel, 
which  is  arcaded  and  ornamented  with  dog- 
tooth moulding.  Two  rounded  staircases 
give  access  to  the  top.  (Confer  also  Edward 
King’s  account,  with  drawings  and  plans,  in 
" Archseologia,”  Vol.  vi.,  1782.)  The  Castle 
and  tower  were  at  one  time  strongly 
defended  with  a deep  moat  crossed  by 
drawbridges,  and  being  vested  in  the 
Crown,  served  during  a long  period  as  the 
High  Sheriffs  official  residence  and  strong- 
house.  Clifford's  Tower,  after  its  damage 
by  a fire  in  1684,  and  some  other  buildings 
were  taken  for  the  county  gaol.  In  1836 
was  built  the  wall,  about  3,300  ft.  in  circuit, 
that  included  the  later  buildings  within  the 
Castle  precincts,  and  at  the  demolition  of 
the  city  gaol  in  1878  the  Castle  became 
the  city  and  county  prison. 


There  has  been  some  dis- 
onH'^S.  cussion  recently  as  to  a pro- 
posal  to  restore  Haddington 
parish  church,  and  Lord  Wemyss  contri- 
buted to  the  Times  last  week  a letter  on  the 
subject  which  is  certainly  rather  amusing, 
without  being  intended  to  be  so.  It  appears 
that  the  minister  of  Haddington,  in  appeal- 
ing for  funds  for  the  restoration,  referred  to 
the  example  set  by  Lord  Wemyss,  who  had 
restored  the  stone  tracery  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  ruined  transept.  But  Lord 
Wemyss  is  indignant  at  being  thus  accused 
of  restoration.  He  says — “ It  was  not  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  portion 
of  our  abbey  church  that  I did  this,  but  to 
embellish  and  perfect  the  ruin.’’  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  original  dis- 
tinctions we  ever  heard  of.  Most  res- 
torations of  ruined  buildings  are  made 
with  the  intent  “ to  embellish  and  perfect 
the  ruin  ; ” that  is  just  where  the  mistake 
lies.  Ruins  that  are  “ embellished  and 
perfected  ’’  cease  to  be  ruins.  Lord  Wemyss 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  ruined  part 
of  the  church  would  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  modern  imitation  Gothic  tracery  • 
but  when  other  persons,  not  unnaturally, 
quote  his  example  and  wish  to  carry  the  same 
principle  further,  he  is  shocked,,  and  rebukes 
them. 


Mr.  E.  Wake  Cook,  writing 
Pi  Cure's  *n  the  Times , blames  the  Royal 


Academy  for  omitting,  in  their 
show  of  paintings  by  artists  deceased  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  to  give  any  example  of  the 
works  of  John  Martin.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
as  Mr.  Cook  says,  that  Martin  had  a great 
power  of  representing  vast  architectural 
perspectives,  and  had  he  confined  himself  to 
such  architectural  compositions  he  would 
have  had  a locus  sla?idi  as  an  eminent  artist 
in  that  class  of  work.  But  these  archi- 
tectural compositions  were  merely  the 
scenic  setting  for  Apocalyptic  scenes 
which  were  puerile  in  conception,  violent 
in  colour,  and  full  of  badly-drawn 
figures.  If  his  “Last  Judgment”  with 
its  millinery  angels  blowing  trumpets,  or 
the  “ Plains  af  Heaven,”  with  the  figures 
fluttering  in  gauze  drapery  and  the  gilded 
barges  on  the  celestial  lake,  were  brought 
out  again  now,  they  would  only  excite  ridi- 
cule. Martin  appealed  to  the  artistically 
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uneducated  section  of  the  religious  public, 
Ind  had  his  reward  in  his  day.  His  reputation 
15  out  of  date  now. 


'HE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  HINDRANCES  IN  PRODUCING 
GOOD  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

I An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
vas  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
treet.  W.,  on  Monday  evening,  the  President, 
Ir.  William  Emerson,  occupying  the  chair. 
Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  hon.  sec.,  announced 
nth  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  of 
Glasgow,  who  was  elected  a Fellow  in  1876. 
Ir.  Burnet,  who  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
f 87  years,  took,  by  his  work,  a very  high  rank 
mongst  the  architects  in  Scotland.  It  would 
e the  wish  of  the  meeting  that  a letter  of 
ondolence  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  their 
eceased  colleague. 

This  having  been  agreed  to, 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  read  the 
>eed  of  Award  of  prizes  and  studentships  for 
900- 190 1,  made  by  the  Council  in  accordance 
nth  by-law  60.  The  Deed  of  Award  is  as 
>llows  : — 

Prizes  and  Studentships. 

The  Royal  Institute  Silver  Medals. — 
.)  The  Essay  Medal  and  Twenty-Jive  Guineas. 
-Three  essays  on  the  Comparative  Desirability 
f the  Formal  or  Irregular  Treatment  of  Street 
architecture  in  Large  Cities  were  received  for 
:ie  Silver  Medal  under  the  following  mottoes: — 
. “For  Truth  and  Dignity.”  2.  “Modus  in 
tebus.”  3.  “ Per  Ardua.”  The  Council  have 
warded  the  Silver  Medal  and  Twenty-five 
Guineas  to  the  author  of  the  essay  bearing  the 
lotto  “ Modus  in  Rebus,”  Mr.  A.  M.  Watson 
London),  and  a Certificate  of  Honourable  Men- 
on  to  the  author  of  the  essay  bearing  the 
lotto  “ Per  Ardua,”  Mr.  William  Curtis  Green 
London). 

(ii.)  The  Measured  Drawings  Medal  and 
0 1.  ios. — Eight  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in, 
f the  several  buildings  enumerated,  and  under 
lotto,  as  follows  : — 1.  Archer  (St.  John’s 
Ihurch,  Westminster).  2.  Cannon  (device) 
Burghley  House,  near  Stamford).  3.  Cross 
ieys  (Walpole  St.  Peter’s,  Norfolk).  4.  Petrel 
-loly  Trinity  Church,  Hull).  5.  Roda  (Church 
f St.  Magnus,  Fish-street  Hill).  6.  Semper 
'idelis  (Guildhall,  Exeter).  7.  Stafford  Knot 
Cirby  Hall,  Northants).  8.  Tressilian  (Stoke 
Tiorv  Church).  The  Council  have  awarded 
le  Silver  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas  to  the 
elineator  of  Kirby  Hall,  submitted  under  the 
lotto  of  “Stafford  Knot”  (Mr.  Lawrence  L. 
Tight,  Nottingham)  and  Medals  of  Merit  and 
ive  Guineas  each  to  the  delineators  of  St. 
ihn’s  Church,  Westminster,  and  Burghley 
louse,  submitted  under  the  motto  of  “ Archer  ” 
-Ir.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Maida  Hill,  W.)  and 
evice  of  a “ Cannon,”  (Mr.  Henry  Francis 
raylen.  Stamford)  respectively. 

The  Travelling  Studentships. — (i.)  The 
oane  Medallion  and  iool.  — Twenty-two 
esigns  for  a club  house  in  a large  city  were 
lbmitted.  The  Council  regret  that  they  are 
nable  to  award  the  Soane  Medallion,  but  they 
ave  voted  sums  of  thirty  guineas  each  to  the 
athors  of  the  designs  submitted  under  the 
lottoes  of  “Ars,”  Mr.  M.  J.  Dawson,  Bays- 
rater,  W.  ; “Hiawatha,”  Mr.  H.  Munro 
autlev,  Westerfield,  Ipswich;  and  “Ionic,” 
Ir.  J.  B.  Fulton,  London,  respectively. 

(ii.)  The  Owen  Jones  Studentship  and  100 /. — 
ix  applications  were  received  for  the  Owen 
>nes  Studentship  from  the  following  gentle- 
len : — 1.  E.  Bennett.  2.  D.  T.  Fyfe.  3. 
imes  McLachlan.  4.  Percy  E.  Nobbs.  5. 
lervey  Rutherford.  6.  Ramsay  Traquair. 
he  Council  have  awarded  the  Certificate  and 
ubject  to  the  conditions,  among  others,  that 
le  said  candidate  devote  a tour  of  not  less 
lan  six  months’  duration  to  the  improvement 
ad  cultivation  of  his  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
ition  of  colour  as  a means  of  architectural 
sepression,  and  furnish  the  Council  with  an 
riginal  design  in  coloured  decoration  of  a 
rescribed  subject)  the  sum  of  One  Hundred 
ounds  to  Mr.  J.  Hervey  Rutherford,  Edin- 
urgh,  Medals  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Percy  E.  Nobbs, 
I.A.,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Traquair, 
Edinburgh,  and  a Certificate  of  Honourable 
lention  to  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bennett,  Paris. 

(iii.)  The  Pugin  Studentship  and  40I.— Nine 
pplications  were  received  for  the  Pugin 
tudentship  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

. H.  Comyn.  2.  James  C.  Cook.  3.  Henry 


Wm.  Cotman.  4.  Shirley  Harrison.  5. 
Frederic  J.  Horth.  6.  C.  B.  Pearson.  7.  Harry 
Phibbs.  8.  A.  J.  Pitcher.  9.  J.  Forbes-Smith. 
The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medal  and 
(subject  to  the  condition,  among  others,  that 
the  said  candidate  devote  a tour  of  not  less 
than  eight  weeks'  duration  in  some  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  study  of  medkeval 
architecture)  a sum  of  40/.  to  Mr.  Henry  Wm. 
Cotman,  Streatham  Hill;  a Medal  of  Merit  to 
Mr.  J.  Forbes-Smith,  Edinburgh;  and  a 
Certificate  of  Honourable  Mention  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Pitcher,  Worcester. 

(iv.)  The  Godwin  Medal  and  40I. — One  appli- 
cation was  received  for  the  Godwin  Bursary 
from  the  following  gentleman  : — Mr.  S.  C. 
Stephens,  Birmingham.  The  Council  have 
decided  not  to  award  the  Bursary  this  year. 

(v.)  The  Titc  Certificate  and  30I. — Twenty- 
six  designs  for  an  entrance  gateway  to  a public 
park  were  submitted.  The  Council  have 
awarded  the  Certificate  and  (subject  to  the  con- 
dition, among  others,  that  the  said  competitor, 
after  an  absence  of  not  less  than  four  weeks, 
shall  submit  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  studies 
•in  Italy)  a sum  of  30 1.  to  the  author  of  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “Corona”  (Mr. 
William  Fairbairn,  Edinburgh),  a prize  of 
10/.  ios.  to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  “St.  George”  (Mr.  Ralph  Knott, 
Chelsea),  and  a Certificate  of  Honourable 
Mention  to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  “ Marble  Arch  ” (Mr.  W.  Arthur 
Mellon,  Ashwell,  Herts). 

Prize  for  Design  and  Construction. — 
The  Grissell  Medal  and  10I.  ios. — Eighteen 
designs  for  a timber  footbridge  across  a stream 
were  submitted.  The  Council  have  awarded 
the  medal  and  ten  guineas  to  the  author  of  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “ Pons  Asinorum  ” 
(Mr.  Edwin  Forbes,  London). 

The  Ashpitel  Prize,  1900. — The  Council 
have,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  (Architecture),  awarded  the  Ash- 
pitel Prize  (which  is  a prize  of  books  value 
ten  pounds  sterling,  awarded  to  the  candidate 
who  has  most  highly  distinguished  himself 
among  the  candidates  in  the  final  examinations 
of  the  year)  to  Mr.  Shirley  Harrison,  of 
Leicester.  The  Council  have  further  awarded 
extra  prizes  of  five  guineas  each  to  Mr.  C.  H.  F. 
Comyn  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Varndell,  who  passed 
the  final  examination  in  June,  1900. 

The  Travelling  Students’  Work, — Owen 
Jones  Studentship , 1899. — The  Council  have 
approved  the  drawings  and  design  executed 
by  Mr.  John  Stewart,  who  was  awarded  the 
Owen  Jones  Studentship  for  1899,  and  who 
travelled  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain. 

Pugin  Studentship,  1900. — The  Council  have 
approved  the  work  of  Mr.  James  McLachlan, 
who  was  awarded  the  Pugin  Studentship  for 
1900,  and  who  travelled  in  Norfolk,  Lincoln- 
shire, Northamptonshire,  and  Warwickshire. 

Titc  Prize  1900. — The  Council  have  approved 
the  work  of  Mr.  Percy  Erskine  Nobbs,  who 
was  awarded  the  Tite  Prize  for  1900,  and  who 
travelled  in  Italy. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Difficulties  and  Hindrances  in  Pro- 
ducing Good  Modern  Architecture,”  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  the  difficulties 
besetting  modern  architects  were  due  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  as  compared  with 
those  of  former  times.  The  hindrances  were 
the  laws  and  regulations  which  restrict  practice 
and  the  natural  development  of  building. 
Traditional  architecture  did  not  cease  with  the 
new  life  of  the  Renaissance,  and  though  the 
mediaeval  styles  lived  on,  the  new  architecture 
soon  became  a custom  and  tradition  which  every 
workman  knew  and  could  carry  out  without 
drawings  from  an  architect.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
two  or  three  generations  that  architecture  has 
emancipated  itself  from  tradition  ; that  builders 
and  architects,  instead  of  conforming  to  estab- 
lished custom,  have  followed  their  own  fancies 
and  have  done  what  was  right  in  their  own 
eyes,  every  man  being  a law  to  himself. 
Instead  of  the  few  whose  force  of  genius  broke 
through  tradition  and  made  an  advance  in  the 
style,  each  architect  and  builder  now  thinks  he 
must  be  original,  and  as  original  genius  is 
scarce,  so  are  good  buildings.  The  best  hope 
for  new  architecture  is  a thorough  knowledge 
with  the  old,  not  a superficial  acquaintance  with 
many  different  styles.  The  style  must  be 
assimilated  so  that  the  architect  can  think  in 
it  and  use  it  as  he  does  his  native  tongue. 

It  might  be  thought  that  competitions,  with 
an  architect  of  standing  as  assessor  or  as  judge, 
would  secure  good  architecture  by  criticism 


and  selection  of  the  best  designs.  But  the 
result  has  not  justified  the  hope,  and  there  is 
now  a tendency  to  abandon  the  system.  In  a 
competition  the  architect  works  in  the  dark  : 
he  has  to  guess  what  is  wanted,  and  no  infor- 
mation the  assessor  can  give  in  his  instructions 
to  competitors  can  adequately  supply  it.  Archi- 
tects whose  local  standing  might  have  entitled 
them  to  be  appointed  for  the  work,  who  pos- 
sibly know  more  of  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements than  the  assessor,  hesitate  to 
be  judged  by  their  drawings  alone  in 
competition  with  some  young  unknown 
architect  from  a distance  who,  if  he  is 
successful,  has  no  character  to  maintain 
in  the  district.  Sometimes  the  assessor  is  one 
whom  architects  may  fairly  decline  to  be 
judged  by.  They  may  know  that  he  does  not 
understand  their  art,  and  his  instructions  may 
show  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  requirements. 
In  these  he  takes  a power  of  decision  more 
absolute  than  judges  in  law  cases  ever  claim  ; 
they  decide  only  after  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
case,  and  they  give  reasons  for  their  judgment. 
But  the  assessor  hears  no  pleadings  and  gives 
no  reasons  for  his  judgment.  Might  not  his 
proceedings  be  in  some  degree  assimilated  to 
those  customary  in  law  cases  ? The  com- 
petitors, having  studied  for  months  the 
problems  involved,  would  be  able  to  point  out 
to  him  how  far  their  plans  had  solved  them, 
and  where  their  opponents  had  failed.  It  is 
possible  that,  however  fair  and  able,  the 
assessor  may  have  missed  them.  They  should 
not  be  condemned  unheard.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  assessor  would  thus  know  who 
the  competitors  were,  and  might  be  influenced 
to  give  the  award  to  a favourite  or  a friend, 
such  a suspicion  amounts  to  a libel  on  the 
assessor’s  character.  It  would  be  more 
dignified  for  the  assessor  to  declare  himself 
incapable  of  such  action  by  making 
the  decision,  knowing  who  the  authors 
were.  It  might  prevent  his  overlooking 
merits  in  the  plans  of  architects  whose  charac- 
ter and  reputation  and  the  work  they  had 
done  are  a guarantee  that  they  could  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  the  work.  By  refusing  to 
know  the  competitors,  the  assessor  neglects 
what  is  a far  more  important  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  an  architect  than  making  com- 
petition drawings.  The  faculty  of  winning 
competitions  is  often  not  a gift  of  the  best 
architects.  The  selection  of  the  assessor  is  the 
most  important  factor  for  the  fairness  of  a 
competition.  Why  should  not  the  com- 
petitors appoint  him  by  their  votes  ? It 
would  give  a better  guarantee  that  they 
could  trust  him  to  understand  and  appreciate 
their  designs,  and  if  the  majority  appointed 
one  whom  they  thought  unlikely  to  do  so,  they 
would  be  able  to  withdraw  before  wasting 
their  time  and  risking  their  reputation.  There 
would  be  a better  chance  of  just  decision  if 
there  was  more  than  one  judge,  as  in  impor- 
tant cases  in  the  Law  Courts.  Opinions  vary 
as  to  what  constitutes  good  architecture  ; 
different  views  of  what  designs  are  best  may 
honestly  be  held.  A judge  may  see  fit 
to  alter  his  opinion  on  the  representations 
of  his  colleagues.  As  regards  the  labour 
and  money  risked  by  competitors,  there 
should  be  a stipulation  that  architects 
invited  to  compete  should  each  be  paid 
a sum  towards  their  outlay.  Competitions, 
wisely  conducted,  might  advance  the  art  and 
produce  good  buildings.  They  should  be 
made  such  that  other  architects  than  those  who 
usually  gain  them  would  not  hesitate  to  engage 
in  them  ; that  work  done  as  well  as  the  acci- 
dents of  competition  drawings  should  be  an 
element  in  decision  ; that  the  judges  should 
have  the  confidence  of  the  competitors  for  their 
appreciation  of  art  in  architecture  in  the  various 
developments  now  prevalent. 

In  considering  the  hindrances  in  producing 
good  architecture  the  author  referred  to  the 
modern  rules  and  regulations  by  whch  the 
designs  of  buildings  are  hampered  and  re- 
stricted. These  have  generally  been  devised 
bv  doctors  and  sanitary  experts  for  excellent 
ard  necessary  objects.  But  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  architects  they  devise  crude  and  often  tyran- 
nical rules  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
building  construction,  and  without  thought  as 
to  the  architectural  appearance  or  the  cost  of 
their  requirements.  The  London  Building 
Act  would  have  been  a far  more  effective 
measure  had  the  County  Council  arranged 
with  a body  of  architects,  such  as  the  In- 
stitute, the  provisions  for  ensuring  the 
necessary  requirements,  and  the  20,000 /. 
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Parliamentary  expenses  would  have  been 
I saved.  The  Local  Government  Board’s  Model 
By-laws  ignored  local  modes  of  building,  and 
reduced  houses  all  over  the  country  to  a 
uniform  level  of  dulness.  The  recent  Police 
Act  for  Scotland,  to  ensure  ventilation,  decreed 
that  ground-floor  ceilings  should  be  9 ft.  6 in. 

] high,  and  bedrooms  9 ft.  But  this  did  not 
ensure  ventilation  ; it  rather  provided  space  for 
vitiated  air  to  accumulate.  Such  regulations 
spoiled  cottage  architecture,  made  buildings 
I needlessly  costly — indeed,  prevented  cottages 
I being  built.  Equally  foolish  and  costly 
is  the  regulation  that  every  sleeping-room  over 
100  ft.  area  should  have  a fireplace  and  flue, 
though  it  would  probably  never  have  a fire  in 
I it  and  would  most  likely  be  stopped  up  with  a 
smoke-board.  Why  forbid  half-timber  con- 
struction ? It  is  a most  charming  development 
of  old  English  architecture,  and  houses  so  built 
have  lasted  for  hundreds  of  years.  Itgivesbeauty 
to  landscape,  and  the  risk  of  fire  is  insignificant 
in  isolated  cottages.  The  precautions  against 
fire  are  needlessly  oppressive  for  low  or  isolated 
houses.  Carrying  the  party-walls  above  the 
roofs  in  ranges  of  low  houses  spoils  their 
appearance,  and  is  unnecessary  if  the  slates 
are  bedded  on  the  walls. 

I In  some  rural  by-laws  the  needlessly  tyran- 
nical provision  that  all  woodwork  should  be 
kept  back  4^  in.  from  the  face  of  the  wall  has 
been  revived  after  it  had  been  removed  from 
I the  new  London  Act.  Another  needless  regu- 
lation, showing  ignorance  of  building  con- 
struction, is  that  compelling  footings  to  be  put 
to  walls  besides  concrete  foundations,  which 
are  perfectly  stable  without  them.  In  con- 
clusion, the  author  urged  the  Institute  to  press 
upon  the  authorities  the  acceptance  of  by-laws, 
ensuring  sanitation,  ventilation,  fire  prevention, 
and  stability,  but  drawn  with  common  sense 
and  knowledge  of  building,  and  which  would 
not  hamper  and  ruin  architecture  and  cause 
| needless  cost. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  W.  Woodward, 
Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  in  proposing  a vote 
I of  thanks,  said  he  especially  desired  to  thank 
I Mr.  Stevenson  for  calling  attention,  in  his 
excellent  paper,  to  those  regulations  which 
were  so  unnecessarily  thrust  upon  architects 
I in  country  districts.  There  was  some  justifi- 
cation for  such  regulations  in  London  and 
other  big  towns,  but  it  was  different  in 
country  districts,  where,  however,  by-laws, 
I severe  and  unnecessary,  were  enacted.  The 
I Institute  went  last  year  to  the  Local  Govern 


of  great  importance  that  committees  of  public 
bodies  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  competitors.  But  committees 
would  not  allow  the  assessor  to  know  the 
names  of  competitors  where  they  did  not  know 
them  themselves.  He  agreed  with  what  had 
been  said  about  rural  by-laws  and  the  London 
Building  Act,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Slater 
that  architects  ought  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavouring  to  get  certain  absurd 
regulations  amended,  so  as  to  bring  London 
into  line  with  some  of  the  Northern  cities.  The 
matter  was  of  serious  importance  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  since  the  District  Councils  came 
into  ’existence  things  had  gone  from  bad  to 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  said  they  must  all 
feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  practical 
manner  in  which  he  had  shown  that  good 
architecture  did  not  always  consist  in  number- 
less features.  Much  of  our  street  architecture 
was  ruined  by  the  numberless  features  which 
were  introduced  by  some  architects,  and  if 
only  the  architects  of  some  of  the  buildings  in 
Charing  Cross-road  and  Shaftesbury-avenue 
had  omitted  some  of  the  features  of  those 
buildings,  those  streets  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactory.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  buildings 
had  often  struck  him  as  being  distinguished  by 
that  breadth  and  simplicity  which  was  so 
desirable.  With  regard  to  modern  buildings 
in  towns,  one  thing  which  was  detrimental  to 
jrood  architectural  effect,  and  which  could  not 
very  well  be  helped,  was  the  use  of  so  much 
iron.  A site  in  the  City  might  be  vacant,  and  a 
building  was  put  up  for  some  syndicate  or 
other,  the  chief  concern  being  that  the  interior 


He  agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson  that  there  was  no 
harm  whatever  in  a man  who  had  a position 
which  would  justify  his  selection  as  an  assessor 
knowing  the  names  of  the  competitors,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  assessor  to 
suggest  that  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  names 
would  have  the  slightest  influence  on  his  selec- 
tion or  on  the  selection  of  the  best  design.  If 
an  assessor  were  to  select  the  competitors,  he 
would,  as  a rule,  select  them  not  only  from 
among  the  more  experienced  men,  but  from 
among  those  younger  men  1 whose  work  he 
might  have  seen  at  the  Institute  or  elsewhere, 
and  whose  abilities  would  give  him  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  produce  designs 
worthy  of  consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
hindrances  of  which  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
spoken,  he  (the  speaker)  perfectly  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Ridge,  who  had 
confined  his  remarks  more  particularly  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  regard  to  country  places  ; but  here  in 
London  architects  were  hampered  in  a most 
regrettable  way  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Building  Act.  It  was  about  ten  years  ago  that 
he  had  read  a paper  before  the  Institute  ofl 
building  legislation,  and  he  then  pointed  out, 
before  the  Building  Act  of  1894  had  been  com- 
piled and  passed,  the  great  objections  there 
were  to  laying  down  hard  and  fast  rules  when 
dealing  with  an  area  which  had  been  covered 
by  buildings  for  many  years.  With  regard  to 
the  1894  Act  he  did  not  think  there  was  a single 
regulation  of  that  Act  to  which  he  would  have 
the  slightest  possible  objection  in  dealing  with 
new  areas  which  were  going  to  be  covered 
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prevented  good  building  and  perpetuated  what 
was  bad,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty 
there  was  in  getting  up  new  buildings.  There 
was  one  regulation  of  the  Act  which  came 
within  his  purview  very  often.  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  alluded  to  straight  streets,  and  most  of  the 
streets  of  London  were  straight,  but  the  Build- 
ing Act  made  it  very  difficult  to  produce  any 
little  variations  in  the  outline  as  it  prohibited 
projections.  He  had  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand, and  he  had  never  met  a District 
Surveyor  who  understood,  the  reason  for  the 
restrictions  as  to  bay  windows.  If  you  start 
from  the  bottom  of  a basement,  you  can 
only  carry  up  a bay  window  three  stories, 

I and  “ story  ” was  not  defined  in  height, 
If  you  put  an  oriel  you  can  go  up 
as  many  stories  as  you  please,  and  he 
could  not  understand  that.  Moreover,  they 
could  project  a bay  window  3 ft.,  but  if,  in  re- 
constructing an  existing  building,  they  wanted 
to  put  up  a porch,  objections  were  raised  by 
the  District  Surveyor,  and  if  they  went  to  the 
County  Council,  the  chances  were  they  would 
be  refused.  He  had  heard  only  that  day  of  a 
most  ridiculous  objection  to  bringing  out  a 
small  bay  only  one  story  in  height.  Such 
hindrances  were  real  hindrances  ; they  made 
the  streets  of  London  heavy  and  flat  and  un- 
architectural.  He  believed  there  was  some 
talk  of  the  London  County  Council  going  to 
Parliament  for  various  improvements  and 
amendments  of  the  London  Building  Act,  and 


would  not  do  much  unless  pressure  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Mr.  Stevenson's 
remarks  on  competitions,  also,  were  very  inte- 
resting and  well  worth  attention.  Much  that 
was  so  unsatisfactory  in  our  architecture  was 
the  result  of  the  system  of  competition  to  which 
the  Institute  had  committed  itself — much  more 
| than  it  should  have  done. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
I thanks,  said  the  paper  had  been  an  exceed- 
ingly suggestive  one.  The  chief  point  of  the 
paper  was  rightly  directed  to  the  hindrances 
which  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
prevented  really  good  architecture  being  put 
up  in  our  cities.  With  regard  to  the  remarks 
about  competitions,  the  whole  gist  of  those 
I remarks  went  to  show  that  competitions  on 
I the  whole  are  undesirable  and  ineffective,  and 
it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  they  could 
be  done  away  with.  That  was  impossible,  but 
he  ventured  to  suggest  that  one  improvement 
I on  the  principle  of  competitions,  which  were 
I now  so  universally  acted  upon,  would  te  this 
instead  of  public  bodies  issuing  general  in- 
structions to  competitors,  without  limit,  to 
send  in  designs,  they  should  appoint  an 
assessor  who  should  select  for  the  various 
bodies  who  wanted  designs  a certain  number 
[ of  architects  to  compete  ; that  those  selected 
I architects  should  send  in  designs,  and  that  the 
assessor  should  then  decide  which  was  the  best. 


he  was  quite  certain  that  if  architects  could 
show  clearly  that  some  restrictions  of  the  Act 
were  inimical  to,  and  the  cause  of  inhar- 
monious, architecture,  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  some  desirable  alterations  made  when 
other  alterations  were  being  asked  for. 

Mr.  Lewis  Solomon  said  that  when  a well 
known  architect  such  as  Mr.  Stevenson  came 
before  them  to  speak  of  difficulties  and  restric- 
tions they  must  be  very  real . The  Institute,  as 
he  had  proposed  at  a previous  meeting,  should 
do  something  to  get  these  difficulties  removed, 
and,  as  the  members  now  knew,  a committee 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  said  he  had  on  many 
occasions  spoken  strongly  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  judge  in  a competition  being  entirely 
independent  of  the  committee.  At  the  same 
time  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson  that  two 
assessors  would  be  very  much  better  than  one, 
and  he  should  like  to  see  two  appointed,  with 
the  possibility  of  appointing  an  umpire  in  large 
competitions.  If  the  assessor  were  to  be  sole 
judge  of  the  designs  submitted,  it  might,  he 
agreed,  be  an  insult  to  that  assessor  to 
suppose  that  he  would  alter  his  judgment 
if  he  knew  the  competitors’  names.  But 
there  was  another  point  of  view : 
great  many  committees  refused  to  let 
assessor  be  sole  judge  ; they  reserved  to  them 
selves  the  final  judgment  ; and  it  was  a matter 


partitions.  

hindrances  with  which  architects  were  faced. 
The  only  way  to  deal  with  iron  construction 
satisfactorily  was  to  recognise  it  frankly. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  that  one  difficulty  he 
should  like  to  refer  to  was,  that  in  London  and 
large  towns  it  was  difficult  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate site  on  which  architecture  could  really 
be  seen  when  produced.  The  way  in  which 
buildings  were  shut  in  must  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  all,  and  it  was  often  impossible  to  see 
such  buildings  owing  to  an  inadequate  site. 
One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  that  was 
the  new  Law  Courts.  In  the  commercial  parts 
of  London,  that,  he  supposed,  could  not  be 
avoided,  but  with  public  buildings  the 
country’s  advisors  must  be  at  fault  when  they 
crowded  a number  of  offices  on  to  an  inade- 
quate site. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  that  all  architects 
suffered  from  the  difficulties  which  had  been 
referred  to.  Interesting  and  thoughtful  as  was 
Mr.  Stevenson's  paper,  it  was  a little  pessimistic 
about  modern  architecture.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  him  (the  speaker)  to  hear  a short 
time  ago  one  of  our  greatest  architects  say, 
when  asked  what  he  considered  the  finest 
building  in  the  world,  that  it  was  an  English 
building,  built  within  his  own  lifetime,  viz., 
St.  George’s  Hall.  If  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  the  world  could  be  produced  in  our 
generation,  and  if  in  the  previous  generation 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  (which  many  com- 
petent people  would  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  world)  could  be  built, 
there  was  no  need  to  be  so  despondent.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  those  build- 
ings were  the  result  of  competitions,  which  so 
many  people  considered  such  degrading  things, 
though  he  would  express  no  opinion  on  the 
matter.  One  of  the  remedies  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  suggested  was  the  study  of  old 
work,  and  most  people  would  agree  that 
the  study  of  old  work  was  essential  to  the 
production  of  new.  And  yet  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  heard  some  other 
remedy  as  well  held  out  to  the  rising 
generation.  Many  of  them  had  studied  old 
work  for  long,  and  had  lived  in  the  memories 
of  some  of  those  fine  buildings  which  had  been 
put  up  in  the  last  century,  and  he  fancied  that  the 
younger  men  would  have  to  look  forward,  and, 
notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  before, 
would  have  to  develop  some  new  line.  The 
difficulties  and  hindrances  in  architecture  were, 
after  all,  like  other  matters  in  life,  one’s  greatest 
good.  It  was  the  restrictions,  the  limitations, 
the  difficulties,  and  hindrances  that  perhaps 
brought  out  one’s  best  energies  and  best  work. 
When  they  remembered  that  the  author  of  the 
paper  read  that  evening  was  the  architect  of 
the  Red  House  in  Bayswater-road  they  would 
see  that  restrictions  did  not  interfere  with  the 
production  of  such  an  excellent  piece  of  archi- 
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tecture  as  that.  That  there  must  be  hindrances 
he  was  quite  sure ; their  work,  however 
pleasurable,  must  be  produced  through  trouble 
and  pain. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  Mr.  Webb 
was  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  paper  had 
been  a little  pessimistic  about  the  architecture 
of  the  present  time.  He  supposed  that  even 
Mr.  Stevenson  could  hardly  expect  that  every 
man  of  their  great  profession  could  be  the 
highest-class  artist,  but  there  was  a sufficient 
sprinkling  of  very  clever  architects  amongst 
the  number,  as  was  shown  by  the  students’ 
work,  and  the  architecture  of  the  present  cen- 
tury might  not  be  very  far  behind  the  architec- 
ture of  last  century.  Mr.  Stevenson  apparently 
did  not  like  to  be  restrained  by  anything,  and 
that  produced  an  artistic  wail  against  the  re- 
strictions of  County  Councils  and  local  bodies, 
though  with  much  that  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
said  most  of  them  would  agree.  With  regard 
to  competitions,  there  was  a great  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Certainly, 
in  many  instances  much  of  the  unsatis- 
factory results  of  competitions  were  due  to 
the  action  of  members  of  the  profession 
themselves,  more  than  to  the  promoters.  If 
architects  would  rush  into  competitions  on  the 
most  unfair  terms  they  could  only  thank 
themselves  if  promoters  did  not  lake  the 
trouble  to  make  fairer  conditions  or  appoint  a 
competent  assessor.  The  Institute  did  all  it 
could  in  the  matter, (and  only  the  other  day  had 
written  a letter  to  a committee  who  had 
published  unfair  conditions.  An  insulting 
reply  was  returned  to  the  effect  that  the 
Institute’s  interference  was  unwarrantable, 
but  the  council  were  able  to  reply  that  they 
wrote  in  the  interests  of  the  profession.  He 
was  glad  to  say  the  Institute’s  representations 
had  been  successful  in  a good  many  cases.  In 
regard  to  rural  by-laws  the  subject  had  been 
before  the  council  that  very  afternoon,  and  it 
had  been  decided  to  approach  the  Local 
Government  Board  again. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  reply,  referred  to  Mr. 
Aston  Webb’s  remark  that  it  was  the  difficulties 
that  often  made  an  architect.  It  was  indeed  the 
case  that  difficulties  such  as  these  were  to  the 
architect  his  opportunities,  and  that  all  the 
most  interesting  things  in  architecture  had 
been  attained  by  the  architect  getting  over  his 
difficulty.  He  sympathised  with  Mr.  Adam’s 
remark  when  he  instanced  the  Shaftesbury- 
avenue.  In  the  first  draft  of  his  paper 
he  had  cited  Shaftesbury -avenue  as  an 
instance  of  what  a modern  street  should  not 
be  from  its  extreme  restlessness.  But  he 
cut  it  out,  as  he  had  cut  out  a good  many 
other  things,  lest  his  paper  might  be  too  long. 
Mr.  Hudson  had  referred  to  the  inadequacy  of 
sites.  Now,  one  reason  why  he  had  brought  the 
old  photographs  which  hung  on  the  walls  for  1 
them  to  see  was  to  show  what  good  buildings 
they  could  get,  and  what  splendid  effects  could 
be  produced,  on  what  a modern  man  would 
call  perfectly  inadequate  sites.  They  were, 
he  thought,  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  it 
made  a town  healthier  and  finer  to  have  great 
wide  spaces.  The  Strand  was  a much  finer  street 
than,  say,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  terraces,  and 
there  was  something  in  a point,  with  regard  to 
the  ventilation,  which  he  had  mentioned  in  his 
paper,  but  had  not  had  time  to  elucidate.  Better 
movements  of  air  were  secured  where  there  was 
a wide  open  space  and  narrow  streets  opening 
into  it.  The  ventilation  and  aesthetic  effects  were 
far  greater  than  where  they  had,  as  in  Man- 
chester, all  the  streets  of  the  same  width,  never 
one  more  nor  one  less.  Of  course  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  for  the  officials  concerned  ; 
but  if  it  was  possible  to  allow  some  freedom 
and  variety  in  that  matter,  he  was  certain  that 
was  one  of  the  things  that  would  tend  to 
improvement.  With  regard  to  the  assessor, 
one  speaker  suggested  that  he  should  be  given 
even  more  power,  not  only  to  decide  the  com- 
petition, but  to  select  the  architects  to  compete. 
iHis  point  was  that  the  assessor  had  too  much 
|power  already.  It  was  said  as  an  objection 
jto  naming  the  competitors  themselves,  that 
although  the  assessor  might  be  above  sus- 
picion of  favouritism,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee might  not  be.  In  that  case,  again,  the 
precaution  seemed  to  him  futile,  because,  if  a 
member  of  the  Committee  wished  to  favour 
■anyone,  the  person  he  wished  to  favour  might 
.•easily  let  him  know  which  was  his  design, 
and  his  friend  on  the  Committee  could  bestow 
;the  favour  without  incurring  any  discredit  for 
doing  so.  What  was  wanted  was  i perfect 


openness— let  everything  be  above-board  ; let 
the  competitors  put  their  names  on  the  draw- 
ings ; let  the  assessor,  whether  a judge  or  an 
assessor,  give  his  decision  and  let  it  be  known 
to  the  competitors  ; and  he  should  also  strongly 
advise— try  at  least  what  would  come  of  the 
competitors,  when  they  were  appointed  and 
paid,  electing  the  assessor. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  o,  Conduit- 
street, _ Regent-street,  W.,  on  Friday  last  week 
Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  President,  m the  chair. 

The  minutes  and  some  nominations  having] 
been  read,  Messrs.  H.  Cayley,  S.  A.  Hall,  and 
A.  S.  Tanner  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  then  read  the  following  paper 
on 

Flats. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,— When  your 
committee  invited  me  to  write  a paper  to  read 
before  the  Association  on  “ Flats,”  I accepted 
without  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject given  to  me.  The  title  was  so  short  and 
seemed  so  simple,  but  the  seeming  simplicity 
of  the  subject  is  a delusion. 

A house  of  one  story  we  call  a bungalow, 
but  “ flat  ” is  the  name  we  give  to  a self-con- 
tained residence  on  one  floor  of  a many  storied 
house.  It  is  not  euphonious,  and  it  is  not 
descriptive.  The  name  betokens  a lack  of 
imagination,  and  it  seems  to  me  inept  to  adopt 
such  a word  to  describe  the  abode  of  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  people.  We 
do  not  often  use  the  word  for  workmen’s 
dwellings,  but  generally  only  for  those  of  the 
richer  class.  We  might  as  appropriately  call 
an  ordinary  town  house  a “ vertical.”  How- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  the  term  is  now  accepted  in 
England,  or  at  all  events  in  the  south.  In 
Paris  appartement  appears  to  be  the 
accepted  designation  of  such  a residence  as 
distinct  from  piece  d’un  appartement , which 
designates  a room  in  a set  of  apartments.  In 
Germany  there  appears  to  be  no  word  to  dis- 
tinguish a “ flat  lrom  a house  proper, 
Wohnung  or  Wohuhaus  are  applied  to  both. 

I suppose  it  is  not  more  than  forty  years  ago 
when  Hats  on  any  large  scale  were  introduced 
into  London.  Among  the  first,  I think,  were 
those  stuccoed  buildings  in  Victoria-street,  and 
I can  remember  how  some  of  them  remained 
for  years  unfinished,  so  little  or  so  slowly  did 
the  idea  take  on.  This  is  surprising,  because 
they  had  long  been  established  in— for  example 
—Paris  and  Edinburgh,  two  cities  which 
have  had  many  things  in  common  since, 
and  even  before,  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  England,  however,  habits  are  very  con- 
servative, and  it  took  even  the  relatively 
travelled  people  of  London  a long  time  before 
they  would  accept  a flat  as  a permanent 
residence.  In  the  provinces  to  this  day  there 
are  many  cities  and  towns  where  no  flat  is 
known,  as,  for  example,  in  go-ahead  places  like 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Cardiff,  to 
cite  places  wide  apart  where  there  is  plenty  of 
energy  and  activity;  and  in  two  or  three  of 
these  there  are  not  any  many  storied  build- 
ings for  the  working  classes.  As  illustrating 
the  feeling  that  prevailed  until  the  decade 
18S0-90,  hardly  any  insurance  company  would 
invest  in  ground  rents  secured  on  flats  or  lend 
money  on  mortgage  of  such  buildings. 

From  about  1880,  however,  flats  began  to 
move— as  the  phrase  goes— and  the  projects 
for  their  erection  steadily  increased  year  by 
year  until  we  have  now  a very  large  number  of 
such  buildings  in  all  parts  of  London  and  in 
many  of  the  suburbs.  Many  people  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  who  formerly  only  hired  a 
house  for  the  season  now  take  a flat  by  the 
year  in  lieu  of  a town  house,  to  which  they  can 
come  when  they  please.  With  a town  house 
absence  means  at  least  caretakers  and  struc- 
tural maintenance,  whereas  a flat  may  be 
locked  up  and  the  keys  left  with  the  porter,  on 
the  assurance  that  all  will  be  safe  during  the 
tenant's  absence. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  a moment  to  make 
a slight  digression  by  noting  that  the  period 
which  has  seen  the  birth,  growth,  and 
acceptance  of  the  flat  as  a residential  unit  has 
coincided  with  the  immense  development  of 
hotel  life  in  London.  I can  just  remember  the 
completion  of  the  Langham  Hotel.  I heard 
people  say  that  it  was  a mistake  to  build 


an  hotel  ol  that  size,  that  it  would  never  pay, 
&c.  That  was  I he  pioneer  of  the  modern  hoi  els. 
It  was  followed  by  Charing  Cross  and  Cann  on- 
street, Holborn  Viaduct,  the  Grand,  the  Metro- 
pole,  the  Midland,  the  Victoria, the  Fifth  Aven  ue, 
the  Grand  Central,  the  Russell,  and  others 
lurther  afield.  The  restaurant,  too,  was  of  the 
same  period.  It  is  within  my  time  that  outside 
a club  or  a chophouse  there  was  hardly  a place 
where  one  could  get  a decent  meal,  and  cer- 
tainly no  place  where  one  could  take  a lady 
except  it  were  to  an  hotel.  There  were  one  or 
two  Italian  cafes,  but  if  I remember  aright  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  was  the  first  of  any  size  to 
astonish  the  Londoner  with  its  comparative 
luxury,  cleanliness,  land  good  cooking.  This 
was  soon  followed,  and  now  there  are  as  many 
restaurants  in  London  probably  as  in  Paris, 
although  not  quite  on  the  same  lines.  How- 
ever, we  must  return  to  our  subject. 

Accepting,  then,  the  fact  that  flats  as  a dis- 
tinct class  of  property  have  taken  firm  hold  of 
London  and  consequently  afford  an  extensive 
field  of  operations  for  the  architect,  let  us  con- 
sider what  are  the  problems  to  be  solved  when 
one  has  to  design  a building  of  this  class. 
First,  locality  will  have  something  to  say.  If 
the  site  be  in  a main  West  End  thoroughfare 
where  shops  are  the  essentially  lucrative  part 
of  the  property  and  have  to  form  the  ground- 
floor  or  possibly  two  floors,  it  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  found  to  be  remunerative  to  put  family 
residences  above,  but  bachelor  suites  generally 
with  one  sitting-room,  one  bedroom,  and  a 
bathroom  will  be  found  to  meet  a considerable 
demand.  In  the  side  streets  of  clubland 
similar  suites,  sometimes  with  a manservant’s 
room  attached,  will  realise  high  rents.  In 
Bays  water,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Westminster, 
&c.,  flats  over  shops  Will  as  a rule  only 
be  taken  by  the  lower  middle  class,  but  in 
blocks  which  are  exclusively  residential  and 
of  good  style  there  will  be  a considerable 
demand  from  well-to-do  people  of  all  sorts 
who  do  not  wish  for  the  trouble  of  a large 
house,  the  expense  of  a garden,  &c.,  and  who 
periodically  shut  up  their  flat  and  go  away. 
In  Hampstead  probably  as  high  rents  can  be 
obtained  as  in  Kensington,  but  in  Battersea  I 
Park,  and  still  more  in  places  like  Brixton  and  I 
such  suburbs  the  style  and  the  rents  must  be  I 
simpler  and  cheaper  respectively.  The  locality,  I 
therefore,  and  consequently  the  class  of  tenant,  I 
will  exercise  an  influence  on  the  whole  I 
design. 

I have  noted  that  as  a rule  family  residences  I 
for  well-to-do  people  will  not  be  readily  taken  I 
if  over  shops  in  a main  street  in  London.  It  is  I 
strange  that  this  objection  does  not  hold  in  I 
Vienna  and  Paris,  where  family  suites  in  the  fl 
heart  of  the  cities  are  the  rule,  and  are  some-  I 
times  sumptuous.  I suppose  the  difference  I 
lies  in  the  temperament  of  the  peoples.  In 
England  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
family  generally  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  quiet  ; “a  quiet  evening  at  home  "one 
constantly  hears  as  a phase.  In  France  and 
Vienna  the  genius  of  the  people  is  for  bustle, 
vivacity,  stir,  and  movement.  To  some  natures 
quiet  is  appalling  and  abhorrent.  I have 
be! ore  me  a book  of  new  buildings  in  Paris — 
apartment  nouses— and  of  a total  of  fifty 
depicted,  thirty-four  are  in  main  streets  and 
have  shops  on  the  ground  floor. 

Another  difference  to  be  noted  is  that  in  Paris 
the  rule  is  to  make  a service  staircase  in 
addition  to  the  principal  staircase  ; in  Vienna 
and  London  this  is  not  usual,  although  of 
course  there  are  many  instances  to  the  contrary. 

In  a building  with  only  one  principal  stair- 
case the  service  staircase  is  a great  protection 
in  the  event  of  fire,  and  where  the  floors  are 
extensive  I think  should  be  made  compulsory, 
but  it  should  be  at  a distance  from  the  other, 
and  should  be  next  an  external  wall  with 
windowsin  it  to  enable  the  smoke  to  escape. 

In  some  modern  and  handsome  Parisian  build- 
ings there  are. stately  principal  staircases  which 
are  lighted  by  glazed  partitions,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  “ borrowed  lights,”  from  the  service  stair- 
case which  itself  has  windows.  This  is  bad.  If  a 
fire  occurred,  and  the  flames  went  up  one 
staircase,  the  other  would  be  rendered  useless 
for  escape  by  the  breaking  of  the  glass  parti- 
tions between.  When  there  are  two  or  more  Jtt 
principal  staircases  this  fire  exit  can  be  made  R 
by  carrying  both  or  all  up  to  the  roof,  forming  8 
there  a fire-resisting  passage  from  one  to  the  R 
other.  In  St.  Ermin's  Hotel  and  Mansions  H 
at  Westminster,  designed  by  me,  where  the  R 
buildings  cover  a site  of  about  an  acre,  and  R 
there  are  some  650  rooms,  I have  six  stair-  H 
cases  with  sui.h  intercommunication.  It  is  H 
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have  sometimes  only  one  staircase  with  a com-  • >1^4^““;  “*«•  **— — * ,,t  t the 

paratively  narrow  passage  leading  to  it  from  j Now  every  one  know  that  the  J t 
the  street  through  the  main  block.  There  is  I bo  torn  of  a we  1 is  often  so . bad  that  a on*  j 
one  such  on  the  screen  where  there  are  six  I not  burn  in  t A well  hoi e area  W t 
stories  and  four  suites  on  a Boor.  . I hrough  ventilation  is  in  a lesser  degree : bad 

" outeofa  the  house,  and  toroid  the  off  foul  gases  from  —"^posits,  it  can 


uncontrollable  “back  door.”  Very  frequently 
goods  are  transmitted  from  the  ground  floor 
by  small  hand-service  lifts  passing  outside  the 
kitchen  window  or  service  hutch,  and  very 
useful  and  speedy  lifts  can  be  made  by  using 
bicycle  wheels  at  top  and  bottom  with  ball 
bearings,  wire  ropes,  and  two  balanced  covered 
cages  or  buckets.  Apparently  in  Vienna  in 
many  buildings  all  goods  come  up  the  one 
staircase  to  the  front  door. 

A further  point  to  observe  is  the  very  small 
kitchens  and  offices  of  the  Paris  and  Viennese 
flats  : 13  ft.  by  io  ft.  appears  to  be  considered 
ample,  and  many  are  much  less.  There  is  no 
scullery,  but  sometimes  a small  pantry  with 
sink  is  attached.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  general,  and  a larder  is  still  more  rare. 

[ am  told  that,  small  as  the  kitchens  not 
unfrequently  are  in  Vienna,  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  them  very  handsomely  fitted, 
the  walls  tiled  and  decorated  with  handsome 
ware.  My  informant  says  perhaps  300/.  is 
spent  in  such  a way,  and  the  mistress  takes  her 
friends  to  see  the  kitchen. 

Yet  another  point  of  dissimilarity  from  our 
practice  is  the  fact  that  in  Paris  frequently 
there  is  apparently  no  bedroom  for  the  servants 
within  the  suite.  In  some  cases  the  servants’ 
bedrooms  for  the  whole  building  are  on  the  top 
floor,  although  there  are  many  separate  suites 
in  the  building.  3 should  think  a good  deal  of 
inter-family  gossip  is  thus  exchanged.  In 
Vienna  generally  one  small  bedroom  for  a 
servant  is  provided,  sometimes  opening  only 
from  the  kitchen.  There  is  on  one  of  the 
drawings  displayed  one  handsome  suite  of 
rooms,  with  such  a bedroom  about  45  ft. 
in  area,  in  another  70  ft.  in  area.  These 
are  not  healthy.  Certainly  100  square  ft. 


be  realised  that  windows  opening  into  such 
areas  are  merely  inlets  for  poison.  All  such 
areas  should  be  ventilated  by  means  of  an 
inlet  of  large  capacity  at  the  bottom  from  some 
road  or  considerable  open  space  where  there  is 
always  movement  of  air  going  on. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  I realised  the 
evil  and  practised  the  remedy,  and  we  obtained 
its  insertion  in  the  London  Building  Act  of 
1894.  I was  much  pleased  to  see  the  necessity 
for  this  bottom  inlet  to  small  areas  urged  in  a 
recent  letter  from  M.  Poupinel,  of  Paris,  when 
he  was  kindly  forwarding  some  of  the  draw- 
ings now  exhibited,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
has  inlets  to  his  small  courts  in  the  houses 
Nos.  8 and  10  Rue  Descamps.  M.  Poupinel 
has  also  taken  fresh  air  flues  from  the  exterior 
to  every  fireplace  in  his  building,  and  he  has 
outlet  ventilators  in  his  kitchens.  We,  in 
London,  are  accustomed  to  outlet  ventilators 
from  not  only  kitchens,  but  reception  rooms 
and  bedrooms,  but  they  are  uncommon  abroad, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  a stove-heated  and  un- 
ventilated room  on  the  continent  is  something 
to  be  remembered  by  those  accustomed  to 
fresh  air.  . 

There  is  only  one  further  point  to  mention 
before  leaving  this  hygienic  branch  of  my 
subject,  and  that  is  the  desirability  in  our 
cities  of  having  large  windows  in  our  rooms 
and  keeping  the  tops  of  them  reasonably  near 
to  the  ceiling. 

A subject  that  may  profitably  engage  our 
attention  for  a minute  or  two  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  floors.  In  all  high  buildings  for 
many  families  the  floor  should  be  of  fire- 
resisting  material.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Evans 
patented  a floor  which  was  composed  of 
ordinary  wooden  joists  laid  close  together 
.,  , — 1-:--  - solid  wood 


Of  course  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  site  will 
largely  determine  the  block  plan,  but  for  our 
purpose  we  will  assume  a considerable  area  to 
be  at  our  disposal.  It  may  be  laid  out  with  a 
large  carriage  quadrangle  in  the  centre,  as  in 
the  examples  on  the  screen  of  (1)  No.  87, 
Boulevard  St.  Michel,  or  (2)  No.  32,  Rue  la 
Boetie,  both  belongng  to  Le  Nord  Assurance 
Company,  the  architect  being  M.  M.  J. 
Xerrot.  In  these  the  entrances  are  from  the 
courtyards.  In  Mr.  C.  J.  Pawley’s,  St.  James' 
Court,  Westminster,  we  get  one  large  court- 
yard with  a narrow  roadway  on  each  side 
leading  to  it  behind  land  through  the  front 
block. 

Another  type  is  where  the  main  entrances 
are  from  the  roadways,  as,  for  example,  Der 
Habighof,  Vienna,  Herr  H.  Adams,  architect. 
Here  we  have  as  characteristics  two  blocks 
parallel  to  the  Haupstrasse  and  one  facing  the 
side  street.  The  internal  courtyards  are  used 
merely  for  light  and  air.  There  is  a third 
method,  as  at  St.  Ermin's,  Westminster,  where 
the  buildings  are  U-shaped,  the  large  central 
quadrangle  being  open  to  the  south  or  main 
front.  This  open  quad  may,  however,  be  at  the 
back  if  the  aspect  is  more  suitable  at  that  side. 
This  third  method  is  shown  in  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffmann’s  recent  buildings,  171-5,  Queen’s- 
gate.  The  enclosed  quadrangles  permit  of 
more  land  being  covered  than  where  the 
fourth  side  is  left  open,  but  the  latter  scheme 
has  many  other  advantages.  Even,  however, 
on  a comparatively  small  site  a very  pretty 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  having  a central 
circular  carriage  court,  partially  glass  roofed, 
over  the  ground  floor,  the  area  above  being 
open  for  lighting  and  ventilating  the  staircase 
and  rooms.  An  example  of  this  may  be  seen 
on  the  walls. 

Coming  to  a consideration  of  the  internal 
planning  of  the  buildings  I think  a good  public 
entrance  hall  on  the  ground  floor  is  a sine  qua 
The  porch  and  vestibule  should  be 


should  be  a minimum.  Of  course,  I do  not  land  well  spiked  thus  making 
know  that  other  rooms  may  not  sometimes  I floor.  I do  not  know  what  has  become 
be  allocated  to  servants,  but  having  regard  to  I of  the  system,  but  its  tests  showed  it  to  be 
the  few  bedrooms  and  the  size  of  the  sitting- 1 practically  impervious  to  fire,  and  from  its 
rooms  this  does  not  appear  to  be  probable.  I fibrous  character  it  was  claimed  to  be  sound- 
ly London  it  is  usual  to  house  the  servants  I proof.  Another  mode  of  constructing  a floor  is 
within  the  flat,  but  here,  as  well  as  in  Vienna,  I to  fix  rolled  steel  joists  and  build  4 %.  in.  thick 
the  vice  of  making  a bedroom  open  out  of  the  I brick  arches  between.  This  used  to  be  the 
kitchen  is  still  practised,  and  when  one  reflects  I most  common  method  of  construction 


that  slops  have  to  be  carried  through  the 
kitchen  in  times  of  sickness  and  of  health,  it 
will  be  seen  how  insanitary  such  an  arrange- 
ment is. 

Our  friends  abroad  are  not  always  so 
particular  as  we  are  in  other  sanitary 
matters,  and  you  will  note  on  the  screens 


London,  and  it  is  still  much  used  in  Vienna. 
We  see  it  shown  on  one  of  the  exhibited 
designs.  Above  the  brickwork  were 


simple,  and  may  be  plain.  The  hall  should  be 
spacious  ; not  a mere  passage,  but  a good  room, 
well  lighted,  the  walls  panelled  in  wood  to  a 
considerable  height,  having  a large,  hospitable 
fire,  and  a panelled  ceiling.  Personally  I do 
not  like  the  “ gorgonzola  ” and  other  marble 
wall  effects  which  are  so  frequently  seen  in 
modern  blocks.  They  are  not,  I think,  in  har- 
mony with  essentially  domestic  buildings,  and  I 
prefer  the  more  cosy  effect  of  a good  hall  in  a 
country  house.  Of  course  columns  may  enter 
into  the  composition  with  great  advantage,  and 
any  scheme  of  colour. 

The  position  of  the  staircase  must  of  course 
wood  be  governed  by  the  shape  of  the  site,  but  if  it 


joists  and  an  ordinary  floor.  The  most  common 
because  cheapest  method  used  in  England  is, 
however,  to  place  rolled  steel  joists  at  regular 

JUU  intervals,  generally  2 ft.  apart,  and  to  fill  the 

some  bath-rooms  with  no  light  and  not  1 space  solid  with  concrete  made  of  cement  and 
against  external  walls,  larders  similarly  I coke  breeze,  bringing  the  soffit  of  the  concrete 
situated,  even  behind  water-closets,  and  the  I an  inch  or  two  below  the  joists  to  protect  the 
evil  practice  which  obtained  in  England,  even  I steel  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire, 
within  the  last  half  century,  is  still  main- 1 Frequently  small  fillets  of  wood  were,  and 
tained  abroad,  of  lighting  and  ventilating  I sometimes  still  are,  laid  on  the  concrete,  and  the 
water-closets  from  staircases  and  passages.  I boards  nailed  to  the  fillets  ; without  ventilation, 

Here  that  is  no  longer  possible,  thanks  to  our  I however,  if  the  floor  is  covered  with  linoleum, 
sanitary  laws,  and  I feel  sure  that  our  friends  I such  fillets  and  the  boards  over  them  may  decay 
abroad  now  realise  the  evil  of  such  arrange- 1 from  dry  rot,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
meats  and  will  not  be  offended  at  my  I linoleum  laid  on  boards  nailed  direct  to  concrete, 
mentioning  the  defects  should  any  of  them  I One  objection  to  the  solid  concrete  floor  is 
honour  me  by  reading  my  paper.  I that  it  is  not  impervious  to  sound.  The  only 

i have  yet  another  little  sanitary  point  to  I way  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  get  an  air  cushion 
mention  and  that  is  the  danger  of  taking  soil  I beneath  the  floor  itself,  and  to  suspend  the 
pipes  of  fiats  down  inside  the  building  against  I ceiling.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this, 
external  and  even  internal  walls  in  chases.  I To  get  over  the  difficulty  regarding  wood 

Such  chases  afford  channels  for  carrying  in- 1 floors  where  these  are  intended  to  be  covered,  . — 

fectious  diseases  from  one  suite  to  another.  1 1 have  in  many  recent  buildings  dispensed  with  I the  flats  were  of  considerable  size.  When 
Thev  are  passages  for  vermin  and  for  sound,  I boards,  trowelled  the  floor  with  cement,  and  I there  are  family  suites,  each  of  but  five 
to  sav  nothing  of  the  danger  if  the  pipe  leaks.  I covered  this  with  linoleum,  either  plain  or  I or  six  rooms,  one  staircase  may  reason- 
Our  laws  have  practically  banished  this  evil  I ornamental.  At  once  a furnished  appearance  is  I ably  serve  two  suites  on  each  floor, 
from  London,  although  I well  remember  to  I given  to  the  floor,  and  rugs  or  carpets  look  well  I This  gives  a certain  elasticity  to  the  place,  as 
have  seen  it  practised  in  some  of  our  pioneer  | on  it.  The  material  is  pleasant  to  the  tread,  it  | two  small^  suites 
flats.  ’ ' ’ ’ T U"~1'  l"" 


can  be  made  a part  of  the  hall  scheme  so  much 
the  better,  as  it  produces  an  effect  of  spacious- 
ness which  is  valuable.  I would  draw  attention 
to  the  very  general  feature  abroad  of  staircases 
planned  as  semi-circles,  ellipses,  or  on  other 
curved  lines.  The  result  is  very  pleasing,  and 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  straight  flights 
of  stairs  in  a rectangular  space  so  frequently 
seen.  I do  not  like  curved  flights  of  stairs  to 
extend  without  any  intermediate  landing,  from 
floor  to  floor.  These  appear  to  me  rather 
monotonous,  as  well  as  tiring  and  dangerous. 
They  are,  however,  common  in  Paris. 

I think  the  best  planning,  internally,  is 
where  on  each  floor  there  is  but  one  flat  off 
a main  staircase.  Such  a flat  is  more  private, 
and  gives  an  idea  of  not  being  limited  by  its 
neighbour.  There  may,  of  course,  even  with 
this  arrangement  be  several  staircases 
within  the  building  itself,  and  several  flats  on 
a floor.  Of  course  “the  one  staircase  one 
flat  ” idea  would  only  be  practicable  when 


Internal  staircases,  however  handsome  they 
may  be,  with  only  top  light  and  ventilation, 
are  also  to  be  deprecated  in  confined  areas 
where  there  are  many  stories  of  flats.  Such 
staircases,  in  the  event  of  fire,  become  furnace 
shafts,  and  at  least  get  full  of  smoke,  choking 
those  trying  to  escape.  The  odours  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  ascend  to  the  top,  and 
again  illness  is  conveyed  by  them  from  one 
part  to  the  other.  While  many  will  realise 
the  last  mentioned  evil,  it  is  not  all  who  pay 
attention  to  the  point  I am  about  to  mention,  and 


is  not  so  resonant  as  wood,  and  there  are  no  I let  as  one  large  one.  In  high  buildings  I think 
joints  in  which  vermin  may  harbour.  I it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a greater  number  of 

I much  fear  that  so  much  detail  is  weari-l  flats  on  a floor  to  one  staircase.  Mr.  Hoffmann^ 
some,  and  yet  it  is  valuable,  and  for  the  most  I at  Queen’s-gate,  has  his  centre  block  with 
part  essential  to  an  architect  to  know  it  all  I 


before  he  can  start  to  make  a good  design  with 
the  hope  of  getting  a successful  result. 

Turning  now  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
subject,  let  us  consider  the  block  plan.  First 
of  all,  do  not  crowd  too  much  building  on 
your  land.  Doubtless  a site  that  is  crowded 
will  show  a large  rent-roll  on  paper,  but 
the  building  will  not  in  the  end  be 


that  is  the  necessity  for  a current  of  air  through  I popular  as  an  open  and  more  airy  and 
small  internal  areas  or  courts  extending  from  I consequently  more  healthy  block,  and  the  | 


one  flat  to  a staircase,  and  the  wings  with 
two  flats  to  a staircase.  The  plan  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  to  lay  out  a large  site. 
In  the  Avenue  Ledru  Rollin,  No.  68,  M.  Mon- 
talto  gives  another  good  U-shaped  plan,  with 
the  quadrangle  at  the  rear  and  two  flats  to  a 
floor.  The  site  is  out  of  square,  but  the  planning 
is  admirable,  and  all  parts  are  well  lighted. 
There  is  one  main  staircase,  and  there  are  two 
service  staircases  adjoining  the  kitchens. 

The  planning  of  a flat  itself  is  an  -interesting 
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Palace  Chambers , Buckingham  Gate.  (Messrs.  Martin  & Purchase , Architects.) 


The  Mansions , Stoane  Gardens.  (Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  Architect.) 


problem,  one  requiring  great  thought.  First, 
there  should  be  a good  and  well-lighted  hall, 
or  antechamber.  The  reception-rooms  should 
be  readily  accessible  from  this,  the  bedrooms 
more  retired,  and  the  offices  out  of  sight,  but 
handy  for  service  to  the  principal  rooms  and 
to  trade  access.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
get  away  from  a mere  narrow  passage 
hall,  and  to  adopt  some  more  compact  plan. 
An  octagon  or  a circle,  a hexagon  or  an 
ellipse  will  form  pleasing  forms,  and  all 
admit  of  decorative  treatments.  A good 
example  of  an  octagon  treatment  may  be 
seen  in  M.  Nerrot’s  building  in  the  Rue  la 
Boetie,  and  there  is  another  at  No.  42,  Avenue 
Henri  Martin.  The  rooms,  too,  even  in  rect- 
angular sites,  need  not  all  be  square  or 
rectangular.  M.  Poupinel,  in  his  No.  10,  Rue 
Descamps,  gives  an  excellent  plan  of  a flat,  inter- 
esting as  a composition,  the  rooms  of  different 
geometrical  shapes,  passages  well  lighted, 
the  whole  convenient  and  well  arranged, 
although,  perhaps,  the  hall  might  have  had  a 
better  window  in  the  angle  without  injury  to 
the  other  rooms.  In  this  building  we  note  on 
the  ground  floor  an  up-to-date  cycle  stable  in 
a convenient  positibn,  an  elliptical  staircase 
with  lift,  one  suite  on  each  floor  consisting  of 
three  reception  and  five  bedrooms,  bathroom, 
two  water-closets,  a little  kitchen  (about  11  ft. 
6 in.  by  9 ft.  9 in.),  with  an  “office”  or  pantry 
fitted  with  cupboards,  between  it  and  the 
service  staircase.  There  is  a meat  safe  in  the 
kitchen  window,  but  no  separate  larder.  I 
haveialready  referred  to  the  servants  bedrooms 
on  the  top  floor,  to  the  ventilated  courts,  See. 
I venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  service  staircase  had  an  exit  on 
the  ground  floor  distinct  from  that  through 
the  main  entrances. 

As  to  height  of  rooms,  it  appears  to  be 
very  general  to  adopt  about  10  to  11  ft.  in  clear 
in  all  three  capitals.  I think  this  ample  for 
moderate  sized  rooms  ; a greater  height  makes 
them  appear  smaller  in  area.  Windows 
should  be  ample,  especially  in  a city,  and  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  large  size  of 
doorways  in  the  Parisian  examples.  Passages 
should  be  light,  and  the  more  direct  the  better. 
Do  not  forget  to  provide  ample  cupboards. 
Baths,  sinks,  water-closets,  &c.,  should  not  be 
all  over  the  place,  but,  within  reason,  grouped 
near  together. 

On  the  subject  of  planning,  I would  sum  up 
shortly  by  saying,  make  your  plans  interesting, 
bright,  and  above  all  study  to  make  them 
simple,  the  simpler  the  better.  You  may  be 
sure  if  you  see  an  intricate  plan  it  is  ill- 
digested,  inconvenient,  and  generally  not  so 
well  lighted  or  ventilated  as  it  should  be. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  large  sites, 
but  there  are  a greater  number  of  small  sites 
which  have  to  be  treated,  and  I would  refer 
you  to  Baron  Max  Ferstel’s  design  of  a house 
in  the  Stammgasse,  Vienna.  It  is  six  stories 
in  height,  the  top  floor  containing  studios. 
The  other  floors  contain  each  a flat  with 
five  rooms,  in  addition  to  a kitchen  with 
servant’s  bedroom  attached  and  a larder. 
Here  the  two  nurseries  are  placed  at  the  rear, 
with  separate  service  from  the  kitchen.  There 
is  also  an  access  from  the  living-room  to  these 
children’s  rooms, so  that  the  mother  has  a ready 
control.  The  bathroom  and  water-closet  are 
ventilated  into  a small  area,  but  the  bathroom 
is  only  apparently  accessible  from  the  living- 
room,  which  appears  tome  to  be  an  undesirable 
feature.  The  planning  also  of  the  suites  over 
the  Cafe  Secession,  in  the  Rothenthurmstrasse, 
by  Professor  Julius  Deininger,  is  worthy  of 
study.  Herren  Fillner  and  Helmer,  in  No.  21, 
Schottenring,  have  a pleasing  and  clever  little 
plan,  with  a good  courtyard.  The  suites  have 
a hail,  three  rooms,  bath,  and  water-closet. 

Among  the  Parisian  drawings  there  is  an 
excellent  treatment  of  an  acute-angled  small 
site  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Montmartre  and  the 
Rue  Reamur  by  M.  Gautrin.  The  angle  itself 
is  occupied  by  a circular  salon,  the  other  six 
rooms  all  face  the  two  streets  ; the  staircase  is 
circular,  lighted  from  an  internal  court,  and  the 
passage  is  also  well  lighted.  M.  L.  Carrier,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  has  also  a most  convenient  and  pretty 
treatment  of  a good  site.  Another  good  plan 
is  that  at  the  angle  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin 
and  the  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau  by  M.  Rives. 
In  London,  Mr.  John  Slater’s  corner  of  Mor- 
timer-street  is  convenient  and  well  lighted. 
In  Palace-chambers,  Buckingham  Gate,  Messrs. 
Martin  & Purchase  have  an  angle  site  which 
appears  to  have  required  considerable  thought 
to  evolve  a plan  to  give  good  light  to  all  the 


apartments.  Perhaps  it  may  be  permissible  to 
mention  one  of  my  own  buildings  with  a rather 
awkward  site.  It  is  a quadrant  on  plan  at  the 
corner  of  Sloane  Gardens,  and  is  shown  on  the 
screen.  Among  the  plans  of  bachelor  suites  we 
have  one  of  Mr.  John  Slater’s  for  a very  shallow 
site  in  Well-street.  He  puts  two  suites  to  a 
floor  off  each  staircase,  and  also,  in  addition  to  a 
parlour  or  sitting-room,  two  bedrooms,  and  a 
bathroom  with  water-closet  in  it,  gives  a small 
kitchen.  The  whole  forms  a very  small  self- 
contained  residence,  to  be  let  at  a low  rent. 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  in  Harewood-place  and 
Hanover-square,  has  one  staircase,  a corridor 
common  to  several  suites,  each  containing  an 
entrance-lobby,  a sitting-room,  bedroom,  bath- 
room, and  water-closet,  but  the  two  end  suites 
can  be  combined  to  make  a family  suite. 

I would  draw  your  attention  to  two  sets  of 
plans  of  large  buildings  in  Vienna  the  sites  of 
which  are  acute-angled  triangles,  both  by 
Professor  Carl  Konig.  One  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets  is  the  palais  for  Herr  Josef  R.  von  Herber- 
stein.  It  has  a carriage  entrance  in  the  centre 
of  the  principal  front,  a small  glass-covered 
courtyard  in  the  centre,  and  a way  through  to 


the  side  street.  You  will  note  that  there  is  a 
stable  within  the  main  building  entered  from 
the  courtyard.  The  second  and  third  floors  are 
divided  into  two  complete  suites  of  flats.  Two 
principal  staircases  are  carried  to  the  mezzanine 
and  first  floor.  One  of  these  only  goes  up 
higher,  and  a service  staircase  is  carried  from 
bottom  to  top.  A difficult  site  is  well  utilised, 
and  all  parts  of  the  building  are  well  lighted. 
The  other  building,  with  a site  of  almost 
identical  shape  but  larger,  is  surrounded  by 
roads,  the  Augustiner  Strasse,  the  Tegetthoff 
Strasse,  and  the  Fiihrich  Strasse,  and  the 
approaches  are  arranged  in  the  same  way.  No 
elevations  have  been  sent.  There  are  others  of 
Professor  Konig’s  designs  which  will  repay 
study.  In  the  Palais  Leon-Wernberg,  by  Herr 
B iurath  von  Neumann,  we  have  an  example 
of  another  large  building  with  a good  central 
area.  One  staircase  above  the  first  floor  serves 
a large  number  of  rooms,  forming  two  suites  per 
floor.  From  the  landing  an  outer  gallery 
gives  access  to  the  suites  and  borrowed  light 
to  two  or  three  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  I 
would  note  the  careful  planning  of  the  acute- 
angled  excrescence  on  the  right  hand.  The 
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sign  by  Herr  Victor  Siedek  in  Vienna  wiinu 
that  by  M.  Michel  Rabier  in  Paris  for  sites  m 
of  nearly  the  same  shape.  ® 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  desirable  to  carry 
the  limits  of  my  paper  to  a further  detailed  de- 
scription  of  planning,  and  I will  conclude  by 
some  observations  on  external  design.  Mani- 
festly, the  accessibility  of  material  will  have  an 
important  influence  on  design  if  the  architect 
intends  to  display  his  building  material.  In 
Paris  stone  is  practically  always  used.  In 
London  red  brick,  with  or  without  stone,  is 
generally  used.  In  Vienna  the  construction  is 
very  largely  of  brick,  but  the  facing  is  of  stucco 
or  cement,  and  so  are  most  of  the  columns  and 
architectural  detail,  even  in  some  of  the  largest 
buildings.  . . ... 

Owing  to  the  commercial  requirement  that 
every  floor  of  flats  must  be  equally  well  lighted 
and  to  the  structural  desirability  in  high  build- 
ings of  getting  voids  over  voids,  which  together 
very  generally  result  in  windows  being  made 
of  the  same  width  on  each  floor,  a Classic 
treatment  is  nearly  out  of  the  question. 

Gothic,  except  in  its  latest  English  style,  has 
not  been  attended  with  great  success,  and 
practically  everywhere  some  branch  or  phase 
of  Renaissance  has  become  more  or  less  the 
accepted  basis  of  design.  I have  used  the 
word  Renaissance  in  a wide  sense  because, 
while  some  have  introduced  the  normal  Italian 
features,  others  have  broken  quite  away  from 
them.  We  know  how,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  one  of  our  own  Classic  masters  laments 
the  depravity  of  a truant  architrave  or  frieze  in 
an  entablature,  and  I can  quite  imagine  the 
similar  sensations  of  some  of  his  Austrian  col- 
leagues at  what  is,  I understand,  there  called 
the  Secession  style. 

A very  interesting  example  of  this  style 
is  shown  in  Professor  Julius  Deininger  s 
“Romahof."  Note  the  original  treatment  of 
the  exterior,  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  angles 
of  the  bays’,  the  panelled  pilasters  with  masks 
and  long  pendent  ribbons,  the  coved  floral 
cornice  without  architraves  or  necking,  the 
carved  or  rather  modelled  surface  treatment  of 
growing  trees.  Another  example  is  a house  in 
Wenzels  Platz  at  Prague  by  Professor  Jan 
Kotera,  pleasing  and  refined  in  treatment  ; or, 
again,  Professor  Otto  Wagner's  house  in  the 
Magd’alenenstrasse, Vienna,  of  which  two  views 
are  given,  one  showing  the  circular  angle  of 
the  building,  with  its  pavilion  on  the  top  story 
flanked  by  pilasters,  on  which  an  effect  ol  plain 
and  rusticated  courses  is  produced  by  a deco- 
rative treatment  of  growing  foliage  ; the  other 
illustrating  the  elaborate  surface  decoration  of 
the  principal  elevation.  There  is  also  a design 
by  Herr  Oscar  Marmorek,  Der  Nestroyhof  at 
Vienna,  illustrating  that  architect’s  views  on 
modern  architecture.  Herren  Kellner  & Hel- 
mer’s  design  for  the  building  on  the  Kranz- 
Josef  Quai  in  Vienna  is  quite  different  in 
character,  and  is  a refined  treatment  of 
Renaissance.  Their  St.  Annahof  is  an  example 
of  design  in  a mediaeval  style,  quiet  and  pic- 
turesque, the  surface  unbroken  by  strings  and 
capped  by  a small  cornice.  The  lower  part  is 
enriched  with  broad  bands  of  nearly  life-sized 
figure  subjects  modelled  in  bas-relief. 

In  Paris  the  architecture  of  the  apartment 
house  has  generally  its  characteristically  native 
treatment,  shows  great  refinement,  and.  in  my 
view,  adapts  itself  admirably  to  the  purpose  of 
the  buildings.  If  I may  single  out  one  or  two 
illustrations  as  indicative  of  this  adaptability, 
mention  might  be  made  of  the  exhibited  design 
in  the  Rues^Reamur,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  Chateau 
d’Eau  among  many  others. 

In  London  the  most  conspicuous  block  is  on 
the  Embankment— Whitehall  Court,  by  Messrs. 
Archer  & Green— a stone  building,  as  to  design 
based  on  French  Renaissance.  Most  of  the 
other  flats  in  London  are  of  red  brick  and 
stone  combined.  They  are  well  known  and 
accessible  to  all  of  you.  Doubtless  in  some, 
and  may  be  in  all,  there  are  features  which, 
whether  admirable  or  not,  are  suggestive,  and 
from  which  you  may  derive  an  inspiration  of 
great  value. 

Well,  sir,  I am  now  coming  to  an  end.  My 
endeavour  has  been  to  recite  first  the  practical 
and  hygienic  considerations  regarding  safety 
from  ifire,  exits,  ventilation,  and  sanitation, 
which  form  the  very  bed-rock  on  which  to  base 
a design  ; then  on  this  basis  to  consider  the 
eesthetic  side,  to  suggest  principles  governing 
the  laying-out  of  various  sites,  the  interna 
planning  and  lighting  of  the  buildings  and  their 
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exterior  treatment.  I have  sought  to  interest 
the  meeting  by 'illustrations  from  the  works  of 
many  architects  at  home  and  abroad.  If  I have 
succeeded  in  offering  any  food  for  reflection, 
then  my  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
In  conclusion,  I have  to  offer  on  my  own 
behalf,  and  I am  sure  on  yours  also,  our  cordial 
thanks  to  our  colleagues  at  home  and  abroad 
who  have  so  kindly  lent  their  drawings  to- 
night. Their  names  are  given  in  the  body  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Locke,  the  esteemed  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  very 
kindly  responded  to  my  request  to  assist  me  in 
getting  foreign  drawings,  and  wrote  to  Baron 
Max  Ferstel,  of  Vienna,  and  to  M.  Poupinel,  of 
Paris.  To  both  those  gentlemen  we  owe  an 
especial  acknowledgment  for  their  great 
courtesy  in  sending  us  so  many  drawings. 
Baron  Ferstel  especially  must  have  taken 
infinite  trouble  to  collect  from  so  many  archi- 
tects the  very  large  and  interesting  series  of 
representations  of  their  works  which  we  have 
been  privileged  to  examine.  You  will,  I 
know,  desire  me  to  send  through  both  the 
gentlemen  I have  named  your  greetings  to 
them  and  their  colleagues,  with  our  expression 
of  a hope  that  the  new  century  may 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  between  our 
respective  countries. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that  one  thing 
which  must  strongly  affect  the  planning  of 
flats  in  England,  as  compared  with  France, 
was  the  system  in  France,  especially  in  Paris 
of  putting  the  bedrooms  of  the  servants,  male 
and  female,  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building 
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flat  below  the  topmost  story  with  a flat 
in  the  roof.  In  regard  to  gardens,  these 
could  be  taken  into  consideration  where  the 
site  was  affected  by  ancient  lights,  and  in 
planning  flats  the  question  of  ancient  lights 
was  an  important  matter.  On  the  Con- 
tinent this  was  not  so,  and  all  that  

architect  had  to  do  was  to  keep  his  building 
about  10  ft.  from  the  window  which  would  be 
considered  to  have  an  ancient  light.  In  this 
country,  however,  there  was  no  law,  only  a 
suggested  angle  of  45  deg.,  and  where  such  an 
angle  was  required,  it  would  be  possible  to  set 
the  houses  back  and  form  ledges  or  terraces 
I which  could  be  used  for  gardens.  He  did 
I not  think  that,  generally  speaking,  flats  in 
England  compared  unfavourably  with  those 
on  the  Continent,  considering  all  the  diffi- 
culties architects  had  to  contend  with  here, 
especially  that  of  having  to  submit  designs  to 
so  many  interested  parties.  He  might  add 
that  such  a thing  as  the  leasehold  system  was 
not  known  on  the  Continent,  and  that  con- 
siderably facilitated  matters  for  the  Continental 
architect. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Sykes  said  he  spoke  entirely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a sanitarian,  and  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  architect.  London, 
apparently,  was  going  to  be  rebuilt  in  flats,  and 
that  was  a most  important  matter  for  the 
architectural  world,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
lines  on  which  such  buildings  should  be  laid 
down.  Abroad,  everything  was  cut  and  dried, 
and  such  questions  as  light  and  air  had  all  been 
settled  ; but  in  London  it  was  not  so,  and  there 
were  a great  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  such  buildings  as  flats.  On  the 
Continent  it  had  been  the  custom  for  years 
past  to  construct  houses  round  a central  court- 
yard, but  that  had  not  hitherto  been  the  custom 


The  system— an  old  one  in  Paris,  where  flats,  , . . 

or  apartments,  had  been  in  existence  a long  B in  England,  where  houses  had  been  constructed 
time  was  one  vvhich  we  should  not  tolerate  []  as  open  houses  round  a street  block.  Those 


in  England,  for  it  was  neither  good  for  the 
servants  or  the  masters,  and  it  would  always 
be  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  designing 
of  flats  in  England.  In  large  London  houses 
the  basement  floor  occupied  a great  deal 
more  space  than  any  other  floor,  and  if  was 
extremely  difficult,  on  the  space  available  for  the 
flat,  to  plan  the  servants’  quarters — the  kitchen 
&c.,  and  their  bedrooms  especially— as  servants 
could  not  now  be  crowded  three  and  four  in  a 
room  as  they  used  to  be.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that,  instead  of  flats  all  on  one  floor,  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  a flat  of,  so  to  speak, 
two  floors  with  a sort  of  two-storied  house— a 
collection  of  two-storied  houses  one  above  the 
other.  He  thought  there  might  be  some 
economy  of  space  in  such  an  arrangement.  In 
flats  there  was  a good  deal  of  dreariness  due  to 
a lack  of  open  air  space  about  them,  and  in 
order  to  see  the  sun  straight  above  his  head  an 
occupant  of  a flat  had  to  go  down  so  many  floors. 
That  was  a point  which  might  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  designers  of  such  buildings.  He  had 
seen  some  flats  where  it  would  have  been  far 
better  that  a part  of  the  available  space  should 
have  been  left  outside  the  walls,  with  the 
free  winds  of  Heaven  blowing  round,  and, 
following  the  examples  of  some  of  the  old 
palaces  in  Italy,  it  was  wonderful  what  an 
idea  of  garden  and  greenery  could  be  got  in 
such  buildings  by  the  skilful  planning  and 
adjustment  of  small  spaces.  If  he  had  to  live 
in  a flat,  that  want  of  open  air  would  cause 
him  to  prefer  living  at  the  top,  and  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  the  roofs  of  such  build- 
ings might  be  treated  as  gardens  for  the  use  of 
the  occupants  below,  so  as  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  getting  fresh  air— though  there 
was  one  drawback  to  that,  viz.,  that  such 
places  would  be  exposed  to  smuts  from  chim- 
neys. It  was  a matter  for  congratulation  that 
so  many  architects  at  home  and  abroad  had 
sent  drawings  and  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
paper,  and  thanks  were  especially  due  to  Mr. 
Hall  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Paul  Hoffmann  said,  as  to  the  remarks 


who  had  been  abroad  had  noticed  how  com- 
mon were  the  central  courtyards,  but  that  was 
a feature  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  especially 
in  the  extreme  way  in  which  it  was  carried 
out,  particularly  in  French  towns.  It  was 
extremely  desirable  to  get  air  into  flat 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  important  to  avoid 
the  central  courtyard.  In  the  ordinary  house 
there  was  the  well-staircase,  with  windows 
opening  on  to  it,  as  well  as  all  the  rooms  of  the 
house,  so  that  each  room  got  ventilated 
independently  of  every  other  room.  A 
flat  was,  practically,  one  large  room  divided 
into  apartments  as  a rule,  but  in  the  ordinary 
house  the  staircase-well  acted  as  a ventilating 
well ; but  not  so  in  the  flat,  because  it  did  not 
exist,  and  some  means  of  ventilation  must  be 
adopted  to  replace  it.  Some  flats  had  venti- 
lated corridors,  with  all  the  rooms  opening 
on  to  the  corridor  ; others  had  corridors 
running  from  back  to  front,  and  sometimes 
there  was  only  a vestibule.  Mr.  Hall  spoke  of 
having  a vestibule  in  the  centre,  but  he  (the 
speaker)  greatly  objected  to  closed  vestibules  in 
flats,  because  an  occupant  could  tell  what  he 
was  going  to  eat  long  before  meal  time,  and  the 
odour  of  one  room  would  pervade  the  other 
rooms  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ventilating  the 
vestibule.  [Mr.  Hall  : My  point  was  that  the 
vestibule  should  be  ventilated.]  The  difficulty 
was  to  get  that  done,  and  many  such  vestibules 
had  no  ventilation  whatever.  There  were 
things  to  be  avoided  in  the  construction  of 
flats,  which  were  very  difficult  to  avoid.  He 
would  give  them  a practical  illustration.  In 
some  parts  of  London  where  the  well-to-do  once 
lived,  and  in  other  cities,  there  were  houses — 
generally  the  old  type  of  self-contained  house 
of  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  which  had  been  sub- 
let, with  the  result  that,  each  room  being 
occupied  as  a separate  dwelling,  the  chimneys 
of  the  building  always  smoked.  That  was  in- 
variably the  case,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
enormous  draught  in  the  chimneys  created  by 
so  many  fires  extracting  the  air  and  causing 
each  chimney  to  pull  against  the  other.  If  one 
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ot  tne  last  speaker  in  regard  to  two  or  more  fire  was  lighted  the  air  was  pulled  down  from 

flats,  one  above -the  other,  he  knew  of  one  or  ‘ 

two  examples  where  that  had  been  done.  One 
was  the  well-known  block  of  flats,  designed  by 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  adjoining  the  Albert  Hall. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the 
drawing-rooms— in  fact,  all  the  residence- 
rooms— of  considerable  height,  viz , about  18 
or  20  ft.,  and  on  to  these  he  had  put  two  stories 
of  bedrooms  and  kitchens,  connected  in  the 
rear  by  a private  staircase.  It  was  a rather 
economical  arrangement,  and  fireproof  floors 
were  not  necessary  to  the  floors  dividing 
two  flats.  Another  way  of  doing  it,  and  one 
which  was  often  adopted,  was  to  combine  a 


another  chimney,  and  it  would  be  an  extremely 
well-planned  and  well-ventilated  house  where 
that  was  not  so.  In  flats  that  were  occupied 
by  a number  of  people  at  the  same  time,  and 
where  a number  of  chimneys  were  being  used, 
the  air  of  one  chimney  tended  to  draw  against 
the  other,  with  the  result  that  in  flats  the 
chimneys  did  not  draw  so  well  as  they  did  in 
ordinary  houses.  Moreover,  another  result  of 
chimneys  of  flats  not  drawing  well  was  that  the 
air  in  the  rooms  was  kept  in  a stuffy  condition. 
The  point  he  wished  to  dwell  most  upon  was 
that  the  air  of  a flat  was  the  main  point  to  be 
considered,  and  it  was  a point  which  the  archi- 


tect would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  F.  G.  F.  Hooper,  in  seconding  the  , 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hall,  said  they  had  been 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  the  illustrations 
of  flats  by  foreign  architects.  A most  valu- 
able education  in  the  planning  and  arrange-  I 
ment  of  such  buildings  was  obtained  by  living 
in  one  of  them.  It  was  extraordinary  what  a 1 
number  of  little  points  could  be  found  out  i 
that  way.  As  to  the  treatment  of  stairs  in  such 
buildings — whether  there  should  be  one  or 
two  staircases — he  had  lived  in  a flat  in  West-  1 
minster  where  there  were  two  staircases,  and  | 
one  of  them,  the  servants’  staircase,  had  a well. 
The  occupants  of  each  flat  heard  all  the  con-  I 
versation  and  noise  which  took  place  on  the  [ 
servants’  staircase,  and  from  that  time  he  had  | 
always  advocated  a solid  newel  where 
servants'  staircase  was  planned,  and  he  was  I 
rather  surprised  that  so  few  plans  made  such  a 
provision.  Scarcely  any  of  the  continental 
architects  provided  a solid  brick  newel,  but  for 
all  that  it  was  a good  method  for  keeping  a j 
building  quiet.  Mr.  Hall  had  alluded  only  to  f 
what  were  really  self-contained  flats,  but  there 
were  many  flats  which  were  worked,  i 
measure,  on  the  co-operative  principle,  the  I 
rooms  were  shut  off  and  each  tenant  could  I 
have  his  private  rooms,  though  the  service  was  [ 
in  common,  and  the  kitchens  and  servants’ 
department  were  worked  from  a central  posi- 
tion. The  convenience  of  that  was  obvious  in  I 
many  respects,  especially  when  an  occupant 
wished  to  go  out  of  town  for  a few  days.  It  [ 
was  all  very  well  to  suggest  that  the  occupant 
of  a self-contained  flat  could  shut  up  his  rooms 
when  he  wished  to  go  out  of  town  ; but  what 
could  he  do  with  the  servants  ? True,  he  f 
could  leave  them  in  possession,  but  where  would 
they  be  when  he  returned?  He  (the  speaker) 
would  do  almost  anything  rather  than  be  a 
servant  in  some  of  the  flats  he  had  examined, 
for  many  servants  never  saw  the  sky  unless  I 
they  went  outside.  As  to  air  shafts,  it  was  f 
possible  to  plan  them  in  such  a way 
to  provide  a tunnel — or  a wide  opening  forming  I 
a corridor,  or  simply  a ventilating  duct  at  the  I 
bottom — so  that  there  should  be  air  passing  f 
from  outside  the  building  through  the  air- 
shaft  ; and  if  that  were  provided  the  archi-  I 
tect  would  ease  his  conscience  in  regard  to  the  I 
circulation  of  air,  as  it  was  almost  certain  that  f 
a shaft  with  an  inlet  at  the  bottom  would  pro- 
duce an  upcurrent,  and  it  was  not  the  fault  I 
of  the  architect  if  the  first  manager  of  the  I 
place  suggested  a screen  to  go  across  the  I 
entrance — and  this  was  often  what  an  architect  I 
had  to  contend  against.  The  architects’  plans  I 
in  that  respect  were  often  defeated  by  one  man  I 
who  insisted  on  stopping  a draught  that  was  | 
annoying  to  him,  though  in  so  doing  he  made  [ 
the  other  occupants  suffer.  A rather  important  f 
point  in  regard  to  flats  was  as  to  the  vertical 
division  of  them.  An  architect  might  plan  his  I 
building  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  the  [ 
object  of  suiting  the  requirements  of  the 
average  mortal,  only  to  find  how  varying  were 
the  requirements  of  the  average  mortal.  One 
man  wanted  a large,  and  another  a small,  room ; I 
or  one  wanted  four  and  another  six  rooms.  In  ( 
these  circumstances  it  was  convenient  to  con- 
struct the  building  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  I 
easy  to  remove  the  partitions  so  as  to  make  one 
large  room,  or  to  put  partitions  in  so  as  to 
make  small  rooms.  As  to  two-storied  flats,  he  I 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Hoffmann  had  referred  to  | 
the  interesting  buildings  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw. 

A simple  arrangement  by  which  the  occupant 
of  a flat  could  get  into  the  open  air  was  by  I 
means  of  • balconies,  not  widely  extending  f 
balconies,  but  those  which  extended  far  enough 
to  enable  a chair  to  be  placed  outside  the 
rench  casement.  It  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  such  a place  to  be  able  to  look  J 
down  a street  from  such  a position. 

Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley  said  he  agreed  that  the  I 
best  way  to  find  out  how  to  plan  and  arrange 
a flat  was  to  live  in  one.  In  his  opinion  there 
would  be  a great  development  of  the  flat  in 
London.  In  fact,  already  there  was  a great 
demand  for  such  buildings,  and  architects  | 
should  devote  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  first  obstacle  an  architect  of  flats  had  to  | 
contend  against  was  that  of  ancient  lights, 
while  another  drawback  had  been  the  difficulty  I 
in  getting  financial  people  to  find  the  money 
for  the  erection,  though  that  difficulty  was  to 
an  extent  overcome  in  London  owing  to  the 
great  life  and  fire  offices  regarding  such 
property  as  good  investment  and  advancing 
sums  of  money  on  it.  As  to  the  ventilation  of 
flats  he  had  found  it  a good  plan  to  have  the 
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entrance  doorways  to  rooms  carried  up  to 
ceilings,  and  to  have  a fanlight  with  an  open- 
ing gear  worked  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
sash,  and  with  a cord  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  ventilation.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Halls  observations  with  regard  to  large 
doors  and  windows  were  useful,  especially  in 
regardto  thedesignof  such  buildings  in  London, 
where  one  could  not  have  too  much  light.  As 
to  the  doors,  in  many  places  the  opening  was  so 
small  that  when  furniture  was  moved  about, 
both  it  and  the  doors  were  damaged.  As  to 
the  aspect  of  flats,  if  Mr.  Hooper  visited  some 
flats  that  he  (the  speaker)  was  acquainted  with 
he  would  see  from  the  buildings  plenty  of  sky 
and  sunshine  and  greenery.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  room  in  an  ordinary  flat  should  be  less 
than  io  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  He  thought  it 
very  important  in  such  buildings  to  have  roofs 
for  promenade,  and  at  St.  James  s Court  there 
was  a winter  garden  for  the  eight  blocks  and  also 
provision  for  any  tenant  to  go  on  to  the  roof  for 
a walk.  As  to  smoke,  he  thought  they  should  do 
all  they  could  to  do  away  with  the  smoke  in 
London,  and  in  his  opinion  much  could  be 
done  by  advocating  the  use  of  gas  fires  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  fires  of  the  future 
for  flats,  especially  in  dwelling  rooms.  They 
knew  the  disadvantage  of  gas  fires,  but  great 
improvements  had  been  made  recently.  He 
regretted  that  there  were  no  illustrations  of 
American  flats  and  that  the  American  buildings 
had  not  been  referred  to.  People  in  this  country 
could  not  go  quite  as  far  as  Americans,  but  we 
might  with  advantage  adopt  some  of  their  im- 
provements. As  to  removable  partitions,  he  had 
used  quite  a new  material  for  the  purpose,  viz., 
pumice  stone  made  in  blocks  and  imported 
from  Germany,  and  he  thought  the  material 
had  a future  before  it.  Of  course,  the  material 
could  only  be  used  where  there  was  no  weight 
to  be  carried,  but  the  blocks  had  this  advantage 
—they  were  exceedingly  light,  plaster  adhered 
to  them,  and  they  could  be  very  easily  cut,  and 
for  these  reasons  they  were  suitable  as  par- 
titions in  flats.  He  believed  in  the  use  of 
balconies  in  such  buildings. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill  referred  to  the  paragraph 
in  Mr.  Hall’s  paper  relating  to  the  solid  wood 
fireproof  floor  patented  by  Mr.  Evans.  He  (the 


sympathised  strongly  with  Dr.  Sykes  in  some 
of  his  remarks,  and  he  thought  that  in  the  case 
of  infectious  diseases  the  desire  of  a doctor 
who  cared  about  his  patient  would  be  to  re- 
move at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the 
patient  from  such  buildings.  Not  only  in  the 
ordinary  infectious  cases,  but  also  in  subtle 
cases  Tike  influenza  and  in  the  many  cases 
where  quiet  was  required,  flats  were  exceed- 
ingly detrimental.  As  to  lifts,  it  was  no  doubt 
more  pleasant  to  be  at  the  top  of  these  build- 
ings, but  the  possibility  of  living  there  de- 
pended to  a large  extent  on  the  accessibility 
of  the  apartments  ; there  were  certain  hours 
when  the  lifts  would  not  be  available.  He 
had  seen  something  of  the  flat  question  in 
France,  where  the  commonest  complaint 
against  life  in  such  buildings  was  the  auto- 
cratic and  arbitrary  rule  of  the  concierge.  The 
conciergcric  was  described  as  a centre  of  gossip, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  concierge  was  a by-word 
France  ; and,  it  might  be  asked  in  that 
respect,  whether  the  liveried  porters  in 
England  were  a source  of  trouble.  A man 
certainly  was  not  so  much  his  own  master  in 
a block  of  flats  as  he  was  when  he  occupied  a 
house  of  his  own  ; and  the  idea  that  it  was  at 
any  moment  possible  to  lock  up  for  a time  one’s 
apartments  in  a flat  and  send  the  servants  off 
was  a delusion.  Servants  could  not  be  given 
holidays  at  any  moment,  and  the  real  way  to 
enjoy  life  in  a flat  was  to  do  without  servants. 
The  non-self-contained  flat,  or  the  residential 
hotel,  had  been  alluded  to,  and  had  been 
spoken  of  as  presenting  many  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  flat.  For  instance,  people  who  love 
company  were  attracted  to  this  mode  of  life, 
and  many  of  these  residential  hotels  provided 
splendid  dining  and  other  rooms  where  com- 
pany could  be  found  at  all  times.  That  class  of 
flat  was  quite  as  likely  as  the  ordinary  self- 
contained  flat  to  be  the  flat  of  the  future.  Mr 


Hall  had  referred  to  the  question  of  elliptical  and 
circular  staircases,  and  had  said  he  preferred 
to  have  a landing.  A landing  was  ruination  to 
the  effect  of  a circular  or  elliptical  staircase, 
the  whole  beauty  of  which  consisted  in  an  un- 
broken wreath,  and  if  a landing  were  intro- 
duced the  effect  was  spoilt.  In  that  respect  the 
French  showed  great  taste,  for  when  they  in- 


speaker) had  often  wondered  why  the  floorldulged  in  that  class  of  staircase  they  kept  it 
had  not  been  a success,  for  it  seemed  to  him  I unbroken  from  one  floor  to  another.  As,  how- 
to be  a very  good  thing,  and  he  had  seen  it  | ever,  a block  of  flats  was,  in  a sense,  a public 
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of  adjoining  occupants,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  preventing  it  vertically,  but  horizontally  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  stop  it  where 
there  were  families  of  inconsiderate  people 
who  thought  of  no  one  but  themselves.  He 
suggested  that  in  constructing  flats  a small 
strip  of  felt  nailed  on  the  top  of  the  joist  carry, 
ing  the  wood  floor  would  deaden  sound.  The 
question  of  the  disposal  of  dust  had  not  been 
referred  to,  but  he  might  say  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  dust  shoots  which  had  been 
introduced  into  some  of  these  buildings,  were 
at  all  satisfactory.  As  to  the  great  open  court 
in  the  middle  of  these  buildings  it  was  not 
popular  in  England.  The  Latin  plan  had  not 
taken  root  here  for  several  reasons.  He  did 
not  know  whether  a main  ventilating  duct  had 
been  tried  and  an  air-shaft  with  eleGtric  fans. 
Perhaps  that  arrangement  would  establish 
sufficient  up-current,  though,  the  expense  and 
the  draught  might  tell  against  it.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  electric  fires  had 
been  tried.  He  very  much  doubted  whether 
*as  fires  would  take  the  place  of  coal  as  had 
3een  suggested,  but  he  thought  that  some  sys- 
tem of  electric  warming  could  be  adopted  with 
advantage.  With  the  vote  of  thanks  he  wished 
to  couple  the  names  of  their  foreign  and 
English  colleagues  who  had  supplied  them 
with  so  many  interesting  illustrations. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the 
meeting  and  heartily  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Hall,  in  reply,  said  they  would  all  agree 
with  Dr.  Sykes  as  to  the  importance  of  making 
flats  sanitary.  If  they  were  not  sanitary  they 
would  not  last,  and  it  went  without  saying  that 
architects  intended  to  pay  attention  to  sani- 
tary points.  As  to  smoky  chimneys,  his  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  a domestic  flue  60  or  70  ft.  long  that  would 
not  smoke.  The  fires  on  one  or  two  floors 
would  be  all  right,  but  that  was  not  the  case 
with  those  on  the  lower  floors,  for  a column  of 
air  which  left  the  ground  floor  warm  ceased  to 
be  warm  as  it  ascended,  and  then  did  not  rise, 
and  the  heavier  air  forced  it  down  again. 
Rooms  and  corridors,  of  course,  must  be  venti- 
lated, and  it  was  not  difficult  to  do  that.  He 
introduced  inlet  and  outlet  ventilators  as  well 
as  windows  in  all  rooms,  but  what  was  really 
more  important,  residents  should  be  encou- 
raged to  use  them.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Hooper's  objections  to  servants’  staircases.  It 
was  not  desirable  to  introduce  the  servants’ 


1 n«?pd  in  two  or  three  buildings,  but  not  for  the  I building,  it  was  a question  whether  winding!  — ■ - , , . ■_«  1 

Eft five  or six year*  Perhaps  one  drawback  I steps  could  or  ought  to  be  introduced.  They  I staircase  unless ml .were  put  c thegm»a-l 

| ST™  on  there  was  always  the  chance  o, 

the  carpet  being  glued  down  ; but  he  was  not  | be  carried  on  the  floor  itself,  so  as  to  make  it  ■ 
sure  how  far  that  excluded  the  noise.  As  to  I easy  to  take  them  down  if  desired.  Balconies  ■ 
suspended  ceilings,  the  difficulty  was  that  there  I were  pleasing  additions,  but  there  was  tne* 
was  a tendency  to  cut  floors  fine  in  depth  in  I danger,  unless  they  were  rather  high,  of  people  ■ 
order  to  save  in  the  total  height,  and  it  would  I falling  over  them  ; and  when  this  danger  ha  F 
be  difficult  to  save  space  with  a suspended  I been  provided  against,  people  could  not  see  B 
ceiling.  A solid  9-in.  concrete  floor  with  agover  them.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  | 


rain  coming  in.  Moreover,  the  expansion  of 
very  dry  timber  in  such  circumstances  would 
exert  a thrust  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  said  he  did  not  think  there 
would  be  the  rapid  development  in  the 
| erection  of  flats  that  had  been  predicted,  and 
for  the  following  reasons.  Although  it  was 
true  that  much  of  the  centre  of  London  would 
be  rebuilt  as  flats,  still  the  tendency  of  the 
day,  aided  by  rapid  means  of  locomotion,  was 
for  people  to  reside  in  the  country.  This  was 
true  not  only  of  London,  but  of  all  great  towns, 
and  he  had  been  very  much  struck  by  the  fact  in 
Dublin,  and  also  in  Leeds  and  Birmingham 
therefore,  although  there  might  be  great 
activity  in  the  building  of  flats  in  places  like 
Mayfair  and  Westminster,  it  did  not  follow  that 


suspended  ceiling  underneath  meant  a 12 
floor.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hall 
that  7 ft.  by  10  ft.  was  too  small  for  a bed- 
room in  the  case  of  a house.  It  all  depended 
upon  what  arrangements  were  made  for  venti- 
lation. Many  people  would  rather  have  five 
small  rooms  than  four  slightly  larger  in  size  ; 
and  provided  that  windows  could  be  opened 
and  that  there  were  fireplaces  provided,  there 


the  introduction  of  flats  was  going  to  change  g was  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  small  room 
the  habits  of  a people.  He  thought  there  was! The  best  side  of  the  flat  system  was  that  it 
no  comparison  in  the  advantage  to  a nation  taught  a lesson  of  ^economy  of  space,  and 


as  between  a people  that  dwelt  in  houses  and 
one  that  lived  in  flats.  Consequently,  there 
was  a great  deal  more  in  the  question 
than  the  purely  architectural  point  of  flats 
affording  opportunities  of  larger,  more  expen- 
sive, and  therefore,  in  a way,  more  important 
buildings.  It  would  be  a bad  day  tor  the 
country  when  an  Englishman’s  house  ceased 
to  be  a castle  and  became  a flat.  He  had 
been  over  a good  many  flats,  and  he  thought, 
observing  the  dark  corridors  and  miserable 
outlooks,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  highly- 
priced  flats  could  have  done  incomparably 
better,  could  have  had  really  splendid  houses, 
with  much  more  comfort,  for  the  same 
or  less  money.  It  seriously  affected  family 
life  also,  for  great  as  might  be  the  attractions 
of  such  buildings  to  newly-married  people, 
they  would  discover  that  their  company  would 
later  on  become  undesirable  to  residents  who 
were  not  fond  of  children.  This  question  he 
had  seen  discussed  in  connexion  with  the 
Peabody  Buildings,  and  in  his  opinion  there 
was  a tendency  for  people  after  some  trial  to 


house  planning  would  be  improved  in  detail  as 
a consequence. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  meeting,  said  they  were  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hall  for  the  great  amount  of  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  the  preparation  of  his 
paper.  As  to  the  development  of  the  flat 


private  house  would  be  given  up  in  the  future, 
or  that  an  increasing  number  of  people  would 
not  go  to  live  in  the  suburbs  ; but  out  of  a 
population  of  four  millions  a considerable  and 
increasing  number  would  prefer  to  live  in 
towns,  and  flats  were  taken  because  ground  for 
houses  of  equal  area  could  not  be  obtained  at 
an  equal  rent.  He  thought  it  wrong  and  selfish 
for  people  who  had  children  to  live  in  flats— 
wrong  for  the  children,  he  meant.  Children 
should  not  be  brought  up  where  there  were  no 
facilities  for  running  and  playing  about,  and 
consequently  life  in  flats  was  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  children.  He  joined  issue  with  Mr. 
Bolton  when  that  gentleman  said  that  flats 
were  unhealthy.  Quite  the  contrary  was  the 
fact,  as  Peabody  statistics  showed.  [Mr.  Bolton  : 
A selected  class.]  They  were  not  superior, 
so  far  as  their  habits  were  concerned,  to  the 
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system,  there  seemed  every  probability  of  its! class  under  discussion,  and  therefore  not 
further  development  in  London,  and  he  was  of  I likely  to  live  longer,  and  he  felt  certain  that 
opinion  that  that  was  due  in  part  to  the  enor- 1 the  health  of  persons  living  in  flats,  assum- 
mous  increase  of  visitors  to  London  and  not  so  ling  those  flats  to  be  built  with  some  degree 
much  because  of  a demand  by  English  people! of  sanitary  fitness,  would  be  superior  to  that 
for  that  style  of  dwelling.  Visitors  came  from  | of  people  living  jn  the  same^  district ^m 


the  provinces  and  from  abroad  just  for  a 
season,  and  it  was  convenient  to  be  able  to 
take  a flat  for  three  months.  He  was  much 
struck  with  Mr.  Hall’s  remark  that  there  were 
practically  no  flats  in  our  great  provincial 
cities.  There  was  a very  interesting  article  in 
one  of  the  magazines  suggesting  that  English- 
men were  becoming  a nation  of  entertainers, 
and  the  writer  illustrated  his  remarks  by 
reference  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
hotel  and  flat  system  in  London.  As  to  the 


remove  from  flats  and  to  take  a house.  He  | objection  to  flat  life  in  consequence  of  the  noise 


ordinary  houses  of  like  accommodation.  [Mr. 
Bolton  : In  all  the  Peabody  buildings  there  is 
a large  amount  of  supervision.]  But  super- 
vision did  not  prevent  a man  dying.  He 
had  never  heard  of  a private  flat  not 
being  kept  as  clean  as  a private  house  (and  he 
could  not  imagine  things  being  different),  nor 
of  people  altering  their  habits  because  they 
lived  in  flats.  As  to  the  prevention  of  noise,  he 
thought  that  the  suggestion  as  to  felt  was  a 
good  one,  but  he  feared  the  felt  might  rot. 
Boards,  when  covered  with  linoleum,  rotted 
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unless  they  were  ventilated,  and  th'at  was  why 
he  had  given  up  using  wooden  floors.  He 
had  a case  (it  was  not  one  of  his  own  designs) 
in  connexion  with  a twelve-year-old  building 
where  the  3 in.  by  2 in.  joists  laid  on  concrete 
had  been  covered  with  linoleum,  and  about 
every  three  years  a new  floor  had  to  be  put  in. 
The  floor  was  unventilated,  and  the  rotting 
was  probably  due  to  moisture  which  had  got 
in  at  the  time  the  building  was  erected.  As 
to  the  size  of  rooms,  no  room  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses should  have  less  than  1,000  cubic  ft.  of 
space.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  one  could 
economise  space,  but  a person  needed  a 
sufficiency  of  cubic  space  to  breathe  in.  One 
could  live  tolerably  comfortably  in  a cabin 
on  board  ship,  because  the  port  holes  admitted 
plenty  of  pure  air.  In  London,  where  the  air 
was  frequently  stagnant,  something  had  to  be 
done  to  make  the  air  move,  and  this  was  done  by 
ventilation.  The  first  thing  a doctor  did  for 
a patient  was  to  insist  on  his  sleeping  in  a room 
with  not  less  than  1,500  ft.  of  cubic  air,  and  if 
a considerable  cubic  space  was  necessary  for 
a sick  person,  it  must  be  desirable  for  a person 
in  health.  People  must  have  an  adequate 
breathing  space.  As  to  dust-shoots,  he  hoped 
that  no  one  would  use  such  things  as  vertical 
dust-shoots  in  a flat,  for  they  were  abominable 
things.  What  were  required  were  sanitary 
receptacles  like  galvanised  iron  pails  with  lids, 
and  these  should  be  collected  every  day.  He 
would  have  much  pleasure  in  conveying  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
kindly  lent  them  drawings  for  the  occasion. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Febrnary  1,  when 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fyfe  would  read  a paper  on  “ Archi- 
tecture in  Crete  and  Turkey.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Proposed  Formation  at  Belfast  of  a 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland.— A meeting  of  the 
architects  of  the  city  was  held  at  Belfast 
Town  Hall  on  the  15th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
branch  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects, 
Ireland.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Close 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lepper,  Sir  Thomas 
Drew  was  moved  to  the  chair.  The  chairman 
said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  see  such  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
present.  When  the  desire  was  expressed  that 
a movement  of  that  kind  should  be  set  on 
foot,  it  was  thought  that  he,  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland, 
should  summon  the  members  to  meet  him  in 
Belfast.  As  the  local  representative  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  London, 
he  thought  he  could  go  further,  and  summon 
the  members  of  that  Institute.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  had  also  been  invited 
by  the  secretary  to  be  present.— It  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Fitzsimons  be  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting. — The  Chairman,  in 
giving  a statement  of  the  objects  of  that 
meeting,  said  that  as  a native  of  Belfast  he 
was  pretty  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  met  in  the  formation  of  a co-operative 
society.  His  forty  years’  experience  in  Dublin 
had  also  taught  him  the  enormous  advantages 
and  good  fellowship  which  was  engendered 
by  cohesion  amongst  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  had  heard  it  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  form  a cohesive  society  in  Bel- 
fast. He  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties,  but  he  thought  those  difficulties 
were  not  insuperable.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  bringing  about  unanimity 
of  practice  in  the  city  was  the  question 
of  fees.  He  knew  the  position  in  Belfast 
was  very  different  from  that  in  many  other 
towns,  and  differed  in  toto  in  respect  to  the 
class  of  buildings  to  be  erected.  There  were 
buildings  here  of  the  warehouse  class,  and  rows 
of  houses  in  a growing  town,  and  it  was  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  lay  down  a hard-and-fast 
scale  of  fees.  Sir  Thomas  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
amongst  the  architects  when  he  first  went  to 
Dublin.  There  was  little  cohesion,  and  the 
members  had  very  old-fashioned  and  evil 
notions,  but  since  that  time  a better  state  of 
things  had  been  brought  about.  Instead  of  the 
proper  percentage  being  paid  to  architects,  half, 
and  sometimes  less,  was  paid,  but  since  that 
time  the  old  system  had  died  out,  and  now  the 
architects  were  working  together  on  terms  of 
the  most  perfect  harmony  and  understanding. 


There  was  no  architect  who  was  in  any  diffi- 
culty but  the  other  members  of  his  profession 
came  around  him  and  supported  him.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  that  society  would 
strengthen  all  its  members  by  co-operation,  but 
he  did  not  think  at  present  there  should  be 
any  very  stringent  rules  laid  down  as  to  pro- 
fessional conduct  in  the  way  of  declaration. 
It  was  quite  premature  to  ask  intending  mem- 
bers to  be  members  of  the  Institute  in  Dublin, 
but  in  many  ways  it  was  desirable  that  the 
local  society  should  be  affiliated  to  that  Insti- 
tute. It  should  be  open  to  their  members  to 
become  members  of  that  Institute  or  not,  just 
as  they  chose,  just  as  their  society  would  join 
with  the  British  Architects’  Institute.  Their 
society  would  be  simply  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  all  architects.— Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ That,  having  regard  to  the  lack  of  organisation 
of  the  architectural  profession  in  Ulster,  it  is 
desirable  that  an  association  be  formed,  having  for 
its  objects  the  promotion  of  union  and  professional 
integrity  amongst  its  members,  the  establishment, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  uniformity  of  practice,  and 
the  general  advancement  of  architecture  ; to  con- 
sist of  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  Ireland,  together 
with  such  other  competent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession as  may  desire  admission,  and  be  elected 
subsequently  under  a constitution  and  by-laws, 
which  shall  be  framed  by  a council  elected  for  that 
purpose  and  approved  of  by  a majority  of  the 
members ; that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  Ireland,  and  the  association  so  formed 
be  affiliated  thereto  and  have  official  representation 
on  its  council.” 

After  expressing  his  pleasure  in  being  asked  to 
fulfil  that  duty,  he  said  there  was  no  organisa- 
tion at  all  in  Belfast,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  form  one.  The 
objects  were,  first,  the  promotion  of  union,  and 
in  regard  to  that  he  thought  there  was  exceed- 
ingly little  union  among  architects  in  Belfast. 
At  any  rate,  he  had  seen  very  little  of  it  in  his 
twenty-five  years'  experience.  The  last  para- 
graph was  a most  important  one,  and  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  their  branch  must  be  affiliated 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Ireland,  and  have 
representation  on  the  council.  That  he  con- 
sidered most  important.  Such  .action  would 
lead  to  a better  and  higher  standard  of  practice, 
and  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  members 
of  the  profession  in  Belfast  and  to  the  general 
public. — Mr.  J.  Gilliland  seconded  the  motion, 
and  said  the  necessity  was  great,  because 
London  was  very  far  away,  and  Dublin 
not  very  near.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  members  to  keep  in  touch  with 
those  centres,  and  as  those  centres  had  no  local 
knowledge  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  local 
questions  and  to  discuss  matters  among  them- 
selves. Union  in  Belfast  had  been  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  and  disunion  would  be  the  more 
proper  term  to  apply  to  it. — Mr.  W.  Kaye-Parry 
said  it  was  a great  honour  to  be  permitted  to 
support  the  resolution,  and  to  be  associated  with 
the  movement  inaugurated  that  day.  The 
resolution  was  then  adopted. — Mr.  S.  P.  Close 
then  moved  : — 

That  a provisional  committee  be  elected  to  pre- 
pare a scheme  and  report  to  a general  meeting, 
correspond  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects, 
Ireland,  and  take  such  other  steps  as  it  may  con- 
sider desirable  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
proposed  association  ; that  the  following  be  the 
provisional  committee  : — Vincent  Craig,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; 

J.  J.  M’Donnell,  J.P.,  M.R.I.A.I.  ; Frederick  H. 
Tulloch,  A.R.I.B.A.  ; William  J.  Gilliland,  M.R.I.A.I.; 
John  C.  Dewhurst,  M.R.I.A.I. ; Nicholas  Fitzsimons, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  secretary  and  convener.” 

Mr.  G.  W.  Crowe  seconded.  This  motion 
was  also  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Jas.  St.  J. 
Phillips  moved : — 

“ That  this  meeting  hereby  expresses  its  cordial 
approval  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  Ireland,  at  its 
meeting  of  the  7th  inst.,  as  follows  : — ‘The  council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, 
having  had  the  result  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly 
Hall  competition,  Belfast,  brought  before  them,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Competition 
Committee  in  not  following  the  usual  and  proper 
course  of  publishing  the  report  of  their  assessor 
(which  they  understand  was  an  open  document), 
and  in  appointing  as  architects  to  the  new  building 
the  firm  who  drew  up  the  original  very  unsatis- 
factory conditions,  is  deserving  of  their  condemna- 
tion as  being  absolutely  opposed  to  the  methods 
which  should  govern  all  fair  and  impartially  con- 
ducted competitions.  The  council  considered  the 
proper  course  for  the  committee  to  have  adopted 
was  either  to  have  given  the  work  to  the  gentleman 
placed  first  by  the  assessor,  in  conjunction  with  a 


consulting  architect  of  experience,  or  else  to  hav_ 
invited  a fresh  competition  with  more  satisfactory 
conditions  than  the  previous  one.’  ” 

Mr.  Nicholas  Fitzsimons  seconded  the 
motion.  The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  meeting,  said  he  could  not  do  so  as 
the  assessor  of  the  competition  referred  to 
without  making  some  observation.  The  model 
in  question  was  impossible,  unsatisfactory,  and 
distasteful,  as  were  so  many  of  the  competitions 
in  Belfast. — The  resolution  upon  being  put  to 
the  meeting  was  adopted.  Mr.  Vincent  Craig 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Thomas  Drew, 
President,  and  Mr.  W.  Kaye-Parry,  secretary, 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  Ireland, 
for  their  action  in  calling  the  members  to- 
gether, the  cordial  interest  and  sympathy  they 
had  shown  in  local  professional  interests,  and 
for  their  attendance  that  day.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Tulloch  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  chairman  replied. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — At 
the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  16,  Dr.  W. 
de  Gray  Birch  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  D. 
Astley,  hon.  editorial  secretary,  read  some 
notes  contributed  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Jones,  of  Ban- 
gor, upon  “Yr  Eglwys  Wen”  (The  While 
Church),  as  the  remains  of  rubble  walling, 
blocks  of  quartz,  and  slabs  of  rough  stone  are 
locally  called.  These  remains  are  situated  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  miles  from  Bala,  and 
form  a rectangular  level  space,  45  ft.  by  15  ft. 
Mr.  Jones  submitted  carefully  drawn  plans  and 
maps  of  the  locality  to  illustrate  his  notes,  and 
also  sent  some  fragments  of  pottery,  charcoal, 
and  contents  of  an  earthen  vessel,  which  were 
discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  about 
12  in.  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  proposed  to 
undertake  a thorougly  systematic  exploration  of 
the  site  later  on,  in  order  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, the  nature  of  buildings  which  seem- 
ingly originally  existed  on  this  spot.  Dr.  Win- 
stone  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Fry,  a seal 
found  in  an  excavation  at  Dover,  6 ft. 
below  the  surface.  The  seal  is  finely  cut  and 
exhibits  a portrait  of  a young  man  resembling 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  may  be  a conventional 
portrait  of  that  worthy,  but  it  was  considered 
of  later  date  than  his  time.  An  interesting 
paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Patrick,  contributed 
by  Dr.  Fryer,  upon  “Norman  Fonts  in  North- 
East  Cornwall.”  These  fonts  form  a group  of 
nine  in  the  parishes  of  Altarnon,  Callington, 
Jacobstow,  Landrake,  Laneost,  Launceston, 
Lezant,  Lawhitton,  and  Warbstow.  They  are 
all  of  the  transitional  Norman  period,  and  very 
much  resemble  one  another,  both  in  design  and 
workmanship,  and  are  particularly  interesting 
as  affording  further  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a band  or  a school,  or  perhaps  a guild  of 
carvers  and  masons.  In  the  discussion  follow- 
ing the  paper  Mr.  Gould  drew  attention  to  the 
ordinance  directing  the  locking  of  fonts,  which 
was  enacted  in  Stephen’s  reign,  and  asked  for 
information.  This  was  not  in  force,  he  thought, 
for  many  years,  but  was  seemingly  re-enacted 
at  a later  period,  as  he  knew  of  some  instances 
in  which  the  locking  was  apparently  continued 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  hon.  secretary 
announced  that,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  Congress  this  year 
will  be  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Sewage  System,  Falmouth. — In  a compe- 
tition for  a new  sewage  system  at  Falmouth, 
the  scheme  of  Messrs.  Richardson  & Le  Maitre, 
East  Parade-chambers,  Leeds,  has  been  se- 
lected. The  scheme  placed  second  was  by 
Messrs.  Pollard  & Tingle,  31,  Old  Queen-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  ; and  the  third  was  by 
Messrs.  Richardson  & Le  Maitre,  East  Parade- 
chambers,  Leeds. 


Extension  of  Aberdeen  Fish  Market. — The 
extension  of  this  market  has  now  been  finished. 
The  new  buildings  are  50  ft.  wide  and  run  along 
South  Market-street  for  a distance  of  430  ft, 
the  wall  along  the  street  being  constructed  of  red 
Ruabon  brick,  the  inside  being  laid  with  brown 
glazed  Ruabon  brick  so  as  to  permit  thorough 
Hushing.  At  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new 
markets  a new  block  containing  telegraph  and 
officials’  office,  restaurant,  &c.,  and  measuring  93  ft. 
by  50  ft.,  has  been  erected.  The  total  cost  is 
about  5,000 1.,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  Aberdeen,  was 
architect. 
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3llustrations. 

VIEWS  AND  PLANS  OF  APARTMENT 
HOUSES. 

■UR  illustrations  this  week  are  all 
selected  from  those  which  accom- 
panied Mr.  E,  T.  Hall’s  valuable  paper 
on  “ Flats  ” at  the  Architectural  Association, 
printed  on  another  page.  We  have  devoted 
our  plates  entirely  to  this  subject,  not  only  in 
order  to  illustrate  Mr.  Hall's  paper  as  fully  as 
our  space  allows,  but  also  because  Mr.  Hall  has 
obtained  for  this  occasion  many  drawings  and 
photographs  of  foreign  buildings  of  this  class, 
which  are  not  always  easily  to  be  had. 

The  illustrations  of  exterior  architectural 
treatment  are  all  from  Vienna,  a city  in  which 
a great  deal  of  careful  and  sometimes  rather 
novel  design  is  expended  on  the  architecture 
of  apartment  houses.  Professor  Deininger's 
“ Romahof  ” building,  as  will  be  recognised, 
contains  a good  deal  of  original  and  effective 
treatment  of  decorative  detail.  The  house  on 
the  Stefansplatz,  by  Messrs.  Fellner  & Helmer, 
is  of  more  ordinary  type  of  detail,  and  unfor- 
tunately stands  on  glass,  but  apart  from  this  it 
is  a tine  and  effective  street  building. 

The  second  sheet  shows  examples  of  some  of 
the  surface  decorations  introduced  on  the  front 
of  Viennese  houses,  partly  in  tiles,  partly  in 
modelled  stucco.  We  may  think  it  a little 
overdone  and  wanting  in  reticence,  but  at  all 
events  it  has,  to  English  eyes,  the  interest  of 
novelty. 

The  third  sheet  contains  three  German 
plans  ; the  large  triangular  plan  is  traced  from 
an  original  working  drawing  of  the  architect 
(Herr  Konig),  which  was  so  covered  with 
figures  as  to  be  barely  intelligible  in  its 
original  form.  Unfortunately  the  names  of  the 
rooms  were  not  given  on  the  plan,  so  that  they 
can  only  be  guessed  at  ; but  we  may  say  that 
it  is  a building  of  which  a portion,  com- 
mencing from  the  first  floor,  forms  a private 
mansion  ; the  outer  portions  of  the  ground 
floor  are  evidently  intended  to  be  let  as 
shops  ; and  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing is  an  apartment  house.  In  the  smaller- 
scale  plan  of  the  Leon  - Wernburg  palace 
on  the  same  sheet,  we  may  point  out  the 
ingenious  and  effective  plan  of  the  rooms  in 
the  right-hand  angle,  whereby  the  difficulty  of 
an  irregular  site  has  been  made  the  occasion 
for  giving  a new  interest  to  the  plan.  All 
these  three  plans  are,  we  think,  very 
suggestive  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  build- 
ings of  this  class  on  irregularly  shaped  sites  ; 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  grouped  them 
together. 

The  plans  on  the  fourth  sheet  are  chiefly 
Parisian,  with  one.  English  example,  and  they 
mostly  deal  with  more  regular  sites  and  more 
symmetrical  planning.  M.  Nerrot’s  building 
in  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  is  a fine  example 
of  a Paris  house  of  this  kind  on  a great  scale, 
with  its  garden  courts.  M.  Rives'  small  house 
in  the  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau  is  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  F rench  succeed  in  pack- 
ing the  required  rooms  into  a limited  space,  with 
a small  internal  area  for  light.  The  position  of 
the  water-closet,  facing  the  end  of  the  passage 
and  with  no  window,  will  seem  almost  scanda- 
lous to  English  architects  ; it  is  possible  that 
the  absence  of  any  window  may  be  a mistake 
in  the  engraving  from  which  the  plan  was 
taken,  but  this  does  not  by  any  means  follow  ; 
French  architects  are  still  quite  capable  of  this 
kind  of  insanitary  arrangement,  and  their 
clients,  moreover,  are  quite  satisfied  with  it. 


BUILDING  CONTRACTS  FROM  A 
BUILDER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW.* 

In  the  olden  days  it  was,  as  you  know,  the 
custom  for  the  architect  personally  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  his  own  work,  and  so  now, 
if  perfect  work  is  to  be  produced,  it  is  essential 
that  the  architect  and  builder  should  be  in 
sympathy  one  with  the  other,  so  that  the  true 
spirit  of  the  design  may  be  carried  out.  To 
ensure  absolute  perfection  in  workmanship, 
only  approximate  prices  should  be  given,  and 
the  work  executed  upon  a percentage  upon 
cost  basis,  or  at  daywork  prices.  Either  of 
these  courses  from  a builder’s  standpoint  may 
be  considered  ideal,  and  as  such  would  not 
commend  itself  to  the  ordinary  commercial 
proprietor,  who,  on  the’average,  has  far  more 
consideration  for  his  pocket  than  for  architec- 

* A paper  read  by  Mr.  Frank  Cowlin  before  the  Bristol 
Society  of  Architects  on  the  14th  inst. 
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tural  effect.  There  can,  however,  1 think  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  bad 
workmanship  is  the  result  of  low  prices 
and  strained  relations  between  architect 
and  builder,  and  when  this  fact  is  fully 
realised,  and  architects  make  up  their 
minds  to  minimise  competition  to  fair  and 
reasonable  proportions,  and  also  make  the 
conditions  under  which  the  builder  has  to 
work  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible,  then, 

I think,  they  will  find  very  little  cause  to  com- 
plain either  as  to  the  quality  of  the  workman- 
ship or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

To  a builder  the  two  most  important  factors 
in  connexion  with  building  contracts  are  the 
conditions  or  form  of  contract,  and  the  bill  of 
quantities.  If  the  former  is  fair  and  reason- 
able and  the  latter  correct  and  explicit,  he  may 
(should  he  know  his  business),  with  ordinary 
luck,  rely  upon  getting  through  his  work  with- 
out losing  any  money,  and  if  the  conditions 
under  which  the  contract  is  taken  happen  to 
be  favourable  and  the  competition  not  too  keen, 
he  may  make  a profit.  Losses  on  contracts 
outside  those  occasioned  by  sheer  misfortune, 
can,  in  nearly  all  instances,  be  traced  to 
certain  causes,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
these  are  (1)  misconception  of  the  conditions 
of  contract,  whereby  you  contract  to  carry  out 
considerably  more  than  you  bargained  for  ; or 
(2)  inexplicitness  on  the  part  of  the  quantity 
surveyor.  Speaking  in  this  connexion,  cases 
have  come  to  my  own  knowledge  where 
surveyors  have  been  instructed  in  certain  in- 
stances to  make  their  quantities  as  inexplicit 
as  possible,  with  a view  to  deceiving  the 
competitors,  and  so  keeping  down  the  amount 
of  the  tender.  I am  pleased,  however,  to  say, 
in  the  instances  referred  to.  that  the  surveyors 
did  not  follow  their  instructions.  With  regard 
to  the  form  of  contract,  for  my  own  part  I 
much  prefer  a sheet  of  notepaper  saying  that 
1 am  prepared  to  do  certain  work  for  a certain 
sum,  to  an  architect’s  satisfaction,  and  specify- 
ing the  terms  of  payment.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  in  a large  number  of  cases,  and 
with  most  people,  this  course  would  be  un- 
wise, and  that  a properly  drawn  form  of 
contract  is  preferable,  setting  forth  in  precise 
terms  what  is  agreed  upon.  Originally  these 
contracts  were  drawn  on  behalf  of  the  building 
owner  by  his  solicitor,  paid,  I presume,  so 
much  per  folio  ; the  innocent  builder  of  the 
days  of  our  youth,  confiding  as  a child,  would 
not  employ  a solicitor  to  look  after  his  interests, 
and  being  anxious  to  get  the  work  would  sign 
anything  he  was  asked.  As  a consequence  we 
have  handed  down  to  us  forms  of  contract, 
which,  I think  I am  safe  in  saying,  many  of  us 
have  signed  without  reading,  and  even  if  read, 
not  understood,  and  which,  if  we  had  been 
legally  held  to  them,  would  have  resulted  in 
our  seeking  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.  In 
recent  years,  however,  this  is  changed,  and 
although  we  are  continually  being  asked  to 
sign  many  different  forms  of  contract,  there  is 
rarely  much  trouble  in  getting  architects  to  see 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
that  the  builder  is  every  bit  as  much  in  need  of 
protection  as  the  building  owner.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  for  any  contract  now  to  be  put 
before  a builder  which  does  not  contain  an 
arbitration  clause,  and  yet  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  any  man  that  asked  for  such  a thing 
was  regarded  as  a dangerous  individual.  It  is 
strange  that  builders  should  have  for  such  a 
long  time  existed  without  such  a clause,  and 
this  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  example  of 
their  easy  and  tractable  nature.  All  other 
contracts  between  business  men  invariabiy 
contain  it,  and,  to  my  mind,  in  the  building 
trade,  with  its  many  complications,  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  and  as  much  from  the  em- 
ployer’s point  of  view  as  the  builder’s.  The 
general  impression  seems  to  have  been  that 
unless  the  builder  was  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  architect,  disputes  would  constantly  be 
arising.  Time,  however,  has  proved  dif- 
ferently, and  as  the  insertion  of  the  clause  pro- 
tects builders  from  unprincipled  architects  or 
so-called  architects,  it  has  also  the  effect 
of  causing  the  exercise  of  more  care  on 
the  part  of  employers  and  architects  in  the 
conduct  of  their  works. 

There  are  many  different  -.forms  of  contract, 
but  those  in  imost  general  use  are  that  agreed 
upon  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders,  and  also  that  issued  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  Both  of  these 
are  a most  distinct  improvement  on  those  in  use 
before  they  were  issued,  and  are  very  similar 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  former  one  has 
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since  been  objected  to  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  has  resulted  in  the  issue, 
by  them,  of  the  latter.  The  difficulty  arose 
over,  I believe,  the  arbitration  clause.  In  the 
original  contract,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute 
arising,  either  party  might  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  arbitration  whilst  the  works  were  in 
progress.  This  was  objected  to,  and  in  the 
form  issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  following  clause  is  inserted  : — 
‘‘Such  reference,  except  on  the  question  of 
certificate,  shall  not  be  opened  until  after  the 
completion,  or  alleged  completion,  of  the 
works,  unless  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
employer  or  architect  and  the  contractor.” 
From  my  point  of  view,  the  clause  in  the 
original  contract  is  much  preferable ; to  a 
builder  upon  a large  contract,  dealing  with 
men  with  whom  he  is  practically  unacquainted, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  most  vital.  In  the 
event  of  a dispute  occuring  in  connexion  with 
extra  depths  or  other  works  to  foundations, 
involving  the  expenditure  by  the  builder  cf 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  if  he  is  unable  to 
get  the  matter  settled  as  he  proceeds,  he  may 
have  it  hanging  over  his  head  for  three  or  four 
years,  until  all  the  circumstances  are  forgotten, 
and  during  which  time  he  is  also  being  kept 
out  of  his  money.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
argument  may  be  raised  that  a contentious 
builder  might  start  arbitrating  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a contract  and  go  on  arbitrating  until 
the  finish.  This  is  a case  which  I do  not  think 
would  ever  occur,  and  in  this  my  opinion 
is  confirmed  from  my  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  arbitration  clause.  With  this  excep- 
tion I would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  either 
form,  both  of  which  can  only  have  been  com- 
piled after  much  careful  thought  and  expendi- 
ture of  time. 

Much  difficulty  is,  as  a rule,  experienced  in 
dealing  with  Urban  and  Municipal  Councils  in 
connexion  with  forms  of  contract,  they  often 
requiring  conditions  much  more  drastic  and 
arbitrary  than  any  other  body.  They,  how- 
ever, are  gradually  learning  wisdom,  and  when 
they  find,  as  they  often  do,  that  respectable 
firms  will  not  agree  to  their  conditions,  they 
are  prepared  to  modify  them.  Doubtless  the 
course  they  adopt  is  taken  in  self-defence,  and 
if  such  a course  is  really  necessary,  and  is 
founded  on  experience,  they  have  my  sincerest 
sympathy. 

The  forms  of  contract  issued  by  the  War 
Department,  Admiralty,  and  Board  of  Works, 
are  also  fair  and  reasonable,  and  in  many 
cases  their  terms  of  payment  are  more 
favourable. 

Many  architects  adopt  forms  of  their  own. 
These,  experience  has  taught  me  to  be  careful 
of,  and  always,  if  possible,  avoid  signing.  With 
two  such  forms  as  those  already  referred  to 
there  is  no  necessity  to  go  any  further. 

Speaking  of  forms  of  contract  generally,  the 
principal  points  the  builder  has  to  consider  are 
(r)  time  clause  ; (2)  terms  of  payment ; (3)  in- 
ability of  proprietor  to  pay  ; (4)  liability  for 
acts  of  other  persons  or  things  ; (5)  mainten- 
ance clause  ; (6)  arbitration  clause. 

As  to  the  time  clause.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,  and  for  the  reasoji  that  the 
time  is  named  without  thought,  and  in  most 
instances  is  altogether  inadequate.  Consider- 
able dissatisfaction  is  caused  to  the  pro- 
prietor who  cannot  understand  reasons  for 
delay,  and  is  therefore  most  anxious  to  get  from 
the  contractor  damages  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled.  It  is  most  decidedly  to  a contractor’s 
interest  to  get  his  work  done  as  quickly  as 
possible  ; and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  a 
reasonable  time  should  be  appointed  in  which 
the  work  can  fairly  be  executed,  and  to  this 
both  the  contractor  and  the  architect  should  be 
held,  delays  in  many  instances  arising  as  much 
from  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  architect  as 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor. 

In  reference  to  the  terms  of  payment.  From 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  usual  to  pay 
eighty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  work 
executed  and  fixed  in  its  place.  Since  this 
arrangement  was  instituted  the  times  have 
considerably  altered,  and  it  is  impossible  lor  a 
builder  now  to  obtain  the  same  terms  from 
merchants  and  manufacturers  that  he  got  eight 
or  ten  years  ago.  Then  it  was  usual  to  be 
allowed  on  most  goods  four  or  six  months’ 
credit,  and  on  timber  six  months,  whilst  in  several 
cases  twelve  months’  accounts  were  allowed. 
Now  all  timber,  iron,  stone,  bricks,  and,  in  fact, 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  materials  used 
in  a building,  have  to  be  paid  for  in  a month 
following  delivery,  whilst  in  a few  favoured 
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cases  a three  months’  account  is  allowed.  This, 
you  see,  means  practically  a cash  business,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  anything  like  a 
large  establishment  on  the  old  conditions. 
According  to  the  terms  of  all  contracts,  all 
materials  delivered  on  the  ground  become  the 
property  of  the  proprietor,  and  therefore  they 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the 
certificate  is  granted,  and  payment  should  be 
made  on  account  of  them.  This  you  may  say 
is  liable  to  abuse  in  the  case  of  a shaky  builder, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  some  care  and  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  clerk  of  works  and  architect  in  the 
granting  of  certificates,!  fail  to  see  how  any  diffi- 
culty can  arise,  and  in  any  case  the  proprietor  is 
protected  as  he  has  the  goods,  and  also  the 
margin  of  the  reserve.  With  regard  to  the 
percentage  to  be  paid,  this  should,  I think,  be 
increased  to  go  per  cent.  If  80  per  cent,  was 
the  standard  twenty  years  ago,  the  manifest 
change  in  the  condition!  of  trade  since  and 
the  increase  in  competition  and  decrease  in 
profits,  fully  justifies  one  in  asking  for  the 
go  per  cent.  Wages  have  to  be  paid  weekly, 
and  form,  roughly  speaking,  50  per  cent,  of  a 
builder’s  turnover,  and  this,  with  the  shortened 
terms  of  credit,  make  it  most  difficult  to  finance 
a builder’s  business  ; so  much  so,  that  no 
matter  how  profitable  a business  you  may  be 
transacting,  you  find  it  impossible  to  get  on 
without  borrowing  from  your  bankers,  for 
which  luxury  you  have  to  pay  pretty  dearly. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  reserve.  This,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  amount  of  the  contract, 
but  for  contracts  up  to  10,000/.,  10  per  cent,  is, 

I think,  now  a generally  accepted  amount. 
Beyond  that  sum,  it  is  a matter  of  arrangement. 
Personally  I fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  a large 
reserve  or  the  need  of  retaining  it  for  any 
length  of  time.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  builder,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  I think  it  is  fair  to  pay  half  the  reserve  at 
the  completion  and  the  remainder  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts,  retaining  some  nominal 
sum  for  a further  period  of  three  months, 
sufficient  to  make  good  any  defects  that  might 
occur  in  that  time.  Such  an  arrangement  as 
this  would  be  an  incentive  to  builders  to  get 
their  accounts  squared  up  quickly,  and  much 
inconvenience  and  trouble  to  architects  would 
be  saved. 

The  next  clause  of  importance  is  one  which 
should  make  the  proprietor  liable  to  pay  within 
a reasonable  time  after  the  deposit  of  the  cer- 
tificate. This  is  a point  which  is  a very  sore 
one  with  builders.  They  are  expected  to  per- 
form their  part  of  the  contract,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  find  that  after  having  obtained 
(may  be,  after  considerable  trouble)  a certificate 
for  a payment  on  account,  it  takes  a further 
four  or  five  weeks  to  obtain  payment.  A clause 
to  protect  builders  in  such  cases  should  be  in- 
troduced in  all  contracts,  as  I am  glad  to  say  it 
is  in  the  forms  issued  by  the  builders  and  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Much 
trouble  and  annoyance  would  be  saved  also  if 
a clause  were  inserted  whereby  payments  are 
to  be  made  at  stated  intervals,  no  matter  how 
small  or  great,  then  the  proprietor  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  certificates  as  they  are 
presented.  The  next  clause  I wish  to  touch 
upon  is  one  making  the  contractor  liable  for 
any  loss  or  damage  whatsoever  to  the  premises 
from  whatever  cause  arising  and  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  maintenance,  and  is 
often  introduced  into  contracts  other  than 
those  I have  mentioned.  The  contractors’ 
liability  should  cease,  as  far  as  loss  or  damage 
is  concerned,  when  the  buildings  are  com- 
pleted and  handed  over.  The  maintenance 
clause  I have  already  touched  upon.  It  is  one 
in  which  a great  deal  is  left  to  an  architect  to 
decide,  and  when  he  happens  to  be  weak  and 
the  proprietor  is  strong  the  position  of  the 
builder  is  uncomfortable. 

There  are  two  clauses  in  a form  of  contract 
drawn  up  and  used  by  an  eminent  firm  of  archi- 
tects which  are  I think  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. The  first  is  the  reference  clause, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  architects  shall,  during  the  progress  of  the 
works,  have  the  powers  above  described,  and  shall 
be  the  sole  judges  in  all  matters  relating  thereto  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion as  to  the  execution,  condition,  and  extent  of 
the  work  from  time  to  time  actually  executed,  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  materials  used,  or  to  be  used  in 
and  about  the  several  works,  and  as  to  the  degree  of 
despatch  with  which  the  works  should  be  conducted 
and  carried  on,  and  in  all  matters  of  account  con- 
nected therewith,  and  as  to  any  question  which  may 
arise  as  to  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  works  or 
deviation  from  the  specification  and  drawing,  and 
in  respect  thereof,  their  decision  shall  be  final.  But 


in  case  after  the  building  shall  be  completed  any 
dispute  or  difference  shall  arise  between  the  em- 
ployer or  the  architects  on  his  behalf,  and  the  con- 
tractor in  respect  of  the  contract  or  of  anything 
connected  therewith  or  relating  thereto  or  to  any 
additional  works  or  variations  thereon  or  as  to  what 
addition,  if  any,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  to  the 
amount  payable  to  the  contractor  by  reason  of  the 
works  having  been  delayed  through  no  default  of 
the  contractor  or  by  reason  or  on  account  of  any 
directions  or  requisitions  of  the  architects,  involving 
increased  cost  to  the  contractor  beyond  the  cost 
properly  attending  the  works  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  signed  drawings  and 
specification  or  as  to  the  construction  of  these 
presents,  such  difference  shall  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  ’ 

The  point  1 particularly  wish  to  refer  to  is 
that  portion  which  says,  “ or  as  to  what  addi- 
tion, if  any,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  to  the 
amount  payable  to  the  contractor  by  reason  of 
the  works  having  been  delayed  through  no 
default  of  the  contractor  or  by  reason  or  on 
account  of  any  directions  or  requisitions  of  the 
architects  involving  increased  cost  to  the  con- 
tractor beyond  the  cost  properly  attending  the 
works  executed  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
the  signed  drawings  and  specification.” 

Contractors  are  continually  being  put  to  con- 
siderable expense  by  the  causes  enumerated 
above,  and  although  it  must  be  patent  to  both 
architect  and  clerk  of  works  that  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to  it,  I have  only  once  in  my  own 
experience  heard  of  an  architect  granting 
such  a sum,  except  under  pressure.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  in  such  cases 
that  a builder  is  to  be  paid  what  is  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  this  should  be  left  to  the  archi- 
tect, and  failing  him,  arbitration. 

The  second  clause  :n  the  private  form  of 
contract  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  con- 
tained the  contractor  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
the  act,  default,  or  omission  of  any  other  contractor 
employed  by  the  employer  in  or  about  the  execution 
of  any  of  the  works  comprised  on  the  specification 
or  in  or  about  the  execution  of  any  other  works 
upon  the  site." 

This  speaks  for  itself,  and  I,  speaking  from 
very  bitter  experience,  can  testify  to  its  im- 
portance. 

This,  gentleman,  in  brief,  is  all  I have  to  say 
as  to  the  conditions  of  contract,  and  I now 
come  to  what  is  just  as  important  from  a 
builder’s  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  quantities.  In  this  connexion  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  note  that  during  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a most  distinct  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  quantities  supplied,  and  that 
the  custom  of  allowing  the  surveyor  to  measure 
up  for  and  settle  all  accounts  is  becoming  more 
general.  The  advantages  of  this,  from  both 
sides  of  view,  must,  I think,  be  obvious  ; and 
whilst  perhaps  it  may  be  more  advantageous 
to  a certain  class  of  builder  to  settle  accounts 
with  an  architect,  who  is  not  so  well  up  in 
prices  and  variations  as  a fully  qualified 
surveyor,  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
generally  to  leave  the  accounts  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter  ; any  profits  made  have  then  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  quoted,  and 
noton  the  basis  of  one’s  powers  as  a debater, 
to  put  it  as  mildly  as  possible. 

A most  important  point  in  connexion  with 
bills  of  quantities,  and  one  upon  which  in 
this  district  there  are  many  diversities 
of  opinion,  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  contract 
or  not.  Many  builders  I have  spoken  to  upon 
the  subject  prefer  that  they  should  not,  and 
that  the  custom  generally  prevailing  here,  of 
checking  the  quantities  and  then  taking  them 
as  correct,  is  preferable.  Personally,  I cannot 
agree  with  them.  It  is  not  part  of  a builder  s 
business  to  check  quantities  ; and  in  a large 
contract  it  means  a very  great  cost.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  fair  that  a man  should  be  paid 
for  work  he  does  not  do,  and  in  this  system 
this  most  invariably  occurs. 

It  is  usual  for  a builder  in  checking  quanti- 
ties to  discover  only  items  that  are  short  or 
entirely  omitted,  and  to  get  these  allowed, 
whilst  nothing  is  said  about  items  that  are  full ; 
and  if  a builder  is  of  a particularly  suave  and 
persuasive  nature,  he  is  enabled  to  get  more 
allowed  him  than  he  is  fairly  entitled  to.  A 
surveyor,  if  he  knows  his  business,  should  be 
able,  and  is  able,  to  take  off  quantities  that  are 
correct,  and  upon  these  the  contract  should  be 
based.  This  is  the  system  that  obtains  gene- 
rally in  London  and  the  North  of  England,  and 
is  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  In  many 
instances,  notably  in  Government  work,  the 
quantities  are  guaranteed.  This  is  practically 
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the  same  thing  as  making  them  the  basis  of  the 
contract,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the 
character  of  their  work  that  surveyors  are 
prepared  to  do  this  even  when  the  contract 
amounts  run  into  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds. 

The  main  results  of  this  system  are  1.  A 
vast  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  quanti- 
ties, a surveyor’s  reputation  entirely  depending 
upon  their  exactitude,  whilst  under  the  old 
system  any  mistakes  might  easily  be  covered 
up.  2.  It  has  shown  builders  that  a complete 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  their  work  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  this  must  tend 
to  improve  prices  and  the  status  of  the 
trade  generally.  If  a builder  is  only  paid 
for  exactly  the  amount  of  work  carried  out, 
it  follows  that  his  prices  must  be  correct  if  he 
is  to  make  a profit.  He  cannot  assume,  as 
one  does  at  present,  that  the  quantities  will 
be  full  with  one  man  and  short  with  another. 
It  reduces  the  speculative  character  of  the 
business,  and  enables  a firm  to  more  fully 
trade  upon  their  merits.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Scotland  to  remeasure  the  work  on  comple- 
tion, and  pay  at  the  original  schedule  rates. 
This,  assuming  the  original  schedule  to  be 
correct,  is  practically  the  same  as  making  the 
quantities  the  basis  of  the  contract,  and  this 
system  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  is 
the  outcome  of  previous  experience. 

The  only  argument,  as  far  as  I can  see,  that 
can  be  used  against  it  is,  that  possibly,  in  the 
event  of  the  quantities  being  incorrect,  the 
building  owner  cannot  tell  exactly  what  he 
will  have  to  pay  for  his  work  when  he  starts. 
This  argument  speaks  little  for  the  ability  of 
the  surveyors,  and  the  contingency  named  is, 

I think,  one  which  would  very  rarely  occur. 

The  next  question  I would  like  to  touch 
upon  refers  to  prime  cost  sums  and  pro- 
visional amounts.  Different  surveyors  have 
different  ways  of  considering  the  term  prime 
cost.  It  is  usual  to  mention  that  it  means 
net  cost,  and  then  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  is  net  cost  ? Does  it  mean  net  cost  to 
the  contractor  or  net  cost  to  the  ordinary 
consumer,  and  this  opens  up  the  question  of 
trade  discounts,  and  then  the  trouble  begins. 
It  would,  I think,  be  well  if  trade  discounts 
could  be  altogether  abolished.  In  tendering, 
you  are  told  to  add  your  profit,  and  this  I 
usually  make  a point  of  doing.  If  there  are 
a large  number  of  prime  cost  amounts  I 
usually  lose  the  contract,  which  is  obtained, 
perhaps,  by  a contractor  of  a more  specu- 
lative nature,  who  does  not  add  any 
profit  at  all,  but  who,  in  the  settlement 
of  accounts,  does  not  divulge  the  net  cost 
of  the  articles  in  question,  and  perhaps  by  pre- 
arrangement with  the  merchants  supplying 
the  goods,  or  by  argument,  or,  to  use  a slang 
expression,  “bluff,”  is  enabled  to  obtain  the 
trade  discount,  and  in  all  probability  obtains  a 
larger  percentage  of  profit  than  I should  have 
added,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor. 

Many  firms,  especially  when  they  quote  the 
architect  direct,  refuse  to  allow  any  discount, 
or,  if  they  do  allow  it,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in 
their  quotation,  so  that  no  misconception  can 
arise. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a builder  must  make 
a profit  on  these  amounts,  and  if  it  could  be 
generally  understood  that  all  architects  and 
surveyors  would  allow  10  or  15  per  cent.,  or 
any  stated  percentage,  upon  the  actual  net  cost 
to  the  builder,  of  the  goods  in  question,  and 
this  sum  were  added  by  the  surveyor  in  pre- 
paring the  quantities,  much  discussion,  miscon- 
ception, and  bad  feeling  would  be  done  away 
with.  We  have  lately  tendered  for  a contract 

under  Messrs.  , whose  surveyors  are 

Messrs.  , and  in  their  conditions  in  re- 

ference to  the  prime  cost  amounts  they  have 
the  following  clause  : — “ The  whole  of  the 
provisional  sums  and  prices  throughout  are 
understood  to  bear  a 10  per  cent,  discount  to 
the  contractor,  and  he  is,  it  is  understood, 
entitled  to  no  further  profit  on  these  provisional 
amounts.”  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a very  good 
way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  and  as  they 
also  have  a condition  that  the  receipts  for  the 
various  goods  are  to  be  produced  if  necessary, 
they  are  well  protected  against  any  unscru- 
pulous contractor. 

In  one  contract  we  are  carrying  out,  the 
question  of  prime  cost  sums  is  dealt  with  as 
follows  in  the  specification  by  special  note  : — 

“ Wherever  the  word  ‘ provide  ’ or  ‘ prime  cost  ’ 
is  used,  the  amounts  thus  mentioned  are  to  be  ex- 
pended at  the  direction  of  the  architects,  and  the 
architects  may  require  the  amounts  thus  mentioned 
to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  net  to  any  tradesman 
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selected  by  them  on  their  certificate,  or  such  amounts 
may  be  certified  on  the  proprietor  direct  and ! 
deducted  at  the  settlement  of  the  accounts." 

In  the  quantities  there  is  a special  bill  for 
provisional  sums  and  works  in  connexion  with 
them.  As  each  sum  is  mentioned,  so  the  dis- 
count upon  it,  if  any,  Is  given.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  a clause  is  inserted  which  summarises 
the  amounts  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ The  total  sum  of  the  above  provisional  amounts 
is  say,  4,000/.,  of  which  part  will  be  expended  at 
contract  rates  or  deducted  at  the  settlement  of 
accounts,  and  part  is  subject  to  discounts,  as  stated  ; 
but.  as  regards  the  sum  of,  say,  3,500/.,  allow  for  all 
builder's  profit  and  establishment  charges,"  &c. 

This,  perhaps,  in  a large  contract  which  con- 
tains a large  number  of  provisional  sums,  is 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them.  There  can 
be  no  misconception,  and  if  the  contractor  does 
not  add  his  profit  he  does  not  get  it. 

A very  general  fault  I find  in  quantities  in 
this  district  is  that  there  are  not  enough  provi- 
sional sums  included.  Oftentimes,  more  par- 
ticularly in  alteration  works,  one  has  to  price 
items,  the  cost  of  which  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  estimate  until  the  work  is  being 
done.  In  all  such  cases  a provisional  sum 
should  be  inserted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
surveyor,  and  the  matter  adjusted  at  schedule 
rates. 

Again,  with  regard  to  some  items  the  descrip- 
tions are  often  most  inadequate.  From  a 
builder’s  standpoint,  all  items  should  be  de- 
scribed so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  be  continually  referring  to  the  drawings 
when  preparing  his  estimate.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  the  thickness  of  walls  omitted 
in  items  for  drawing  openings  for  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  sizes  of  the  same  are  also 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  builder.  On 
inquiry  you  are  of  course  referred  to  the 
drawings. 

The  preparation  of  estimates  is  a most  serious 
thing  in  a builder's  business.  Unless  he  is  in  a 
very  large  way  he  has  to  do  most  of  the  pricing 
himself,  and  when  one  considers  the  time  this 
occupies  and  the  number  of  estimates  he  has 
to  send  in  for  every  one  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  get,  the  necessity  for  the  quantities  to  be  as 
explanatory  and  explicit  as  possible  is  apparent. 

In  quantities,  as  with  everything  else,  it  is 
the  best  that  is  the  cheapest,  and  I am  confi- 
dent, from  my  own  experience,  that  the 
interests  of  the  proprietor  and  also  the  builder 
are  best  safeguarded  if  a first-class  surveyor 
prepares  the  quantities  and  adjusts  the 
accounts.  Much  more  might  be  written  upon 
this  interesting  subject  of  quantities,  but  time 
does  not  permit. 

Another  important  factor  in  considering 
building  contracts  is  the  clerk  of  works,  so 
important  a factor  that  I am  of  opinion  that  he 


from  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  1 
cost  is  considerably  more  than  was  expected. 

2.  To  remember  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
good  of  the  community  that  the  builder  makes 
a profit.  If  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  it  fairly,  he 
is,  I fear  in  many  cases,  apt  to  do  it  unfairly. 

3.  Always  be  prepared  to  grant  certificates  if 
the  money  is  due.  The  financial  question  is  a 
most  important  one  with  builders,  and  whilst 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  first 
payment,  one  has  often  to  write  two  or  three 
times,  without  getting  a reply,  in  one’s  efforts 
to  get  further  certificates. 

Speaking  as  a contractor  who  has  isufficient 
capital  for  the  amount  of  business  done,  I can 
honestly  state  that  more  worry  and  anxiety  is 
caused  the  builder  over  this  question  than  by 
any  other  detail  in  his  business. 


EXGINEERIXG  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 

From  the  annual  report  of  this  Institution  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  members  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  past  year,  3,165.  Thirty-three 
members  have  died  during  the  year,  among 
them  Lord  Armstrong,  who  was  a past-presi- 
dent. With  a view  to  the  formation  of  a his- 
historical  museum,  relating  to  mechanical 
engineering  progress,  several  gifts  of  value 
have  been  promised,  and  members  are 
invited  to  help  with  suitable  contributions  of 
drawings  and  models.  The  summer  meeting, 
extending  over  three  days  in  June,  was  held  in 
London,  when  the  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Institution,  and  attended 
the  business  meetings  and  the  excursions  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  numerous  letters 
which  have  since  been  received  from  the  United 
States  evince  a thorough  appreciation  of  the  re- 
ception accorded  to  the  visitors  by  the  Institution 
The  Council  were  requested  by  the  Executive  | behalf, 
of  the  Glasgow  International  Engineering  c c 
Congress  to  take  an  active  interest  in  its 
success,  and  after  full  deliberation  and  con- 
sultation with  the  officers  of  other  institutions, 
the  Council  have  consented  to  take  charge  of 
the  mechanical  section  of  the  Congress,  the 
meetings  of  which  will  be  held  during  the  first 
week  of  September,  1901.  They  have  also 
decided  that  these  arrangements  should  not 


the  locality.  Such  notice  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  though  an  interruption  had  been  submitted  to 
for  one  year,  and  such  notice  shall  run  with  the 
land.  ...  , 

3.  The  owner  of  a building  which  is  about  to  be 
taken  down  may  cause  plans,  sections,  and  eleva- 
tions to  be  prepared,  and  such  drawings,  if  they  be 
attested  by  the  District  Surveyor  in  London,  or  the 
County  or  Borough  Surveyor  elsewhere,  shall  be 
accepted  as  legal  evidence.  Such  drawings  shall, 
on  demand,  be  certified  and  registered  by  the 
officers  above-named,  who  shall  be  paid  fees  on  a 
scale  appended  to  the  Act. 

4.  No  building  erected  after  the  1st  January,  1905, 
shall  acquire  any  fresh  rights  of  light  or  air  where 
it  abuts  on  any  street,  highway,  road,  court,  or 
alley  used  by  the  public,  or  as  an  access  to  various 
tenements,  either  held  in  the  same  ownership  or  in 
various  ownerships. 

5.  The  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier  of  any  tene- 
ment, who  considers  that  his  ancient  lights  will  be 
or  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  erection  or 
proposed  erection  of  new  premises  or  alterations 
to  old  ones,  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  (or  have 
inspected  on  this  behalf)  the  drawings  which  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  building  owner  of  the  premises 
which  cause  such  interference  ; or  if  no  drawings 
are  in  existence,  to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of 
the  building  owner,  and  to  take  or  have  taken  such 
particulars  from  the  drawings  or  information  or 
from  the  building  itself,  if  erected,  as  may  enable 
him  to  ascertain  where  there  is  ground  for  com- 
plaint. 

6.  If  such  neighbouring  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier 
considers  that  the  lights  of  his  premises  will  be  in- 
terfered with,  he  shall,  within  seven  days  from  ob- 
taining such  information  as  aforesaid,  give  notice  in 
writing  by  registered  post  of  his  objection  to  the 
building  owner  together  with  the  name  and  address 
of  a surveyor,  who  shall  have  power  to  act,  on  his 
behalf. 

7.  Within  seven  days  of  the  receipt  ot  such  notice 
the  building  owner 'shall  acknowledge  the  said 
notice,  by  registered  letter,  and  inform  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  notice  of  objection  of  the 
name  and  address  of  his  surveyor,  who  shall  also 
have  power  to  act  on  his  (the  building  owner’s) 


S.  Such  two  surveyors  so  appointed  shall,  with- 
in ten  davs  of  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  I 
the  last  of  them,  select  and  appoint  an  umpire  I 
under  their  hands  in  writing,  such  umpire  being! 
a member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi-  I 
tects  or  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  The  first-! 
named  two  surveyors  shall  within  the  like  period  I 
meet  and  discuss  the  points  raised  by  the  owner,  I 
lessee,  or  occupier,  with  a view  of  settling  the  I 
same,  and  failing  coming  to  a settlement  they  shall  I 


interfere  with  the  ordinary  summer  meeting  of  I refer  the  matter  to  the  umpire  appointed  M afore- 
. . ...  'TI-,  — eoirl  nmnirp  view  the  site  and 


the  Institution,  which  will  be  held  during  the 
last  week  in  July  at  Barrow-in-Furness. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

The  following  Report  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
_ Architects,  and  intimation  of  such  adoption  has 
deserves  a paper  to  himself.  Too  much  con- 1 been  conveyed  to  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’ 
sideration  cannot  be  given  by  an  architect  in  se- 1 institution  : 


lecting  his  clerk  of  works.  One  man,  if  he  is  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  work  both 
practically  and  theoretically,  may  make  the 
work  cost  5 or  10  per  cent,  more  than  another 
man,  whilst  both  attain  the  same  result.  In 
many  instances  they  have  absolutely  no  con- 
ception as  to  the  duties  of  their  posi- 
tion, but  imagine  that  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  see  that  proper  materials  are 


Whereas  by  a resolution  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  passed  at  the  general  meeting  of 
April  9,  1900,  it  was  decided  : — 

“ That  this  meeting  considers  an  alteration  in  the 
j law  of  Ancient  Lights  to  be  urgently  needed,  and 
requests  the  Council  to  put  itself  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
without  delay,  with  a view  to  the  co-operation  of 
that  body  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 


used.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  clerk  of  I to  secure  an  amendment " 
works  should  be  the  architect's  representa- 1 And  whereas  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  having 
tive  upon  the  works,  and  as  such  he  should  I bee”  s°  J0  do'  d8reed to  act  in  conjunction 

be  prepared  to  obtain  and  give  all  informa- 1 wl*  «.=  Royal  Institute  and  to  appoint  a Com- 
, . ^ r-  0 f ■ mittee  to  deal  with  such  matters  : 

ion  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  Out  of  I And  whereas  a Joint  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
the  contract  , he  should  be  responsible,  with  I undersigned,  have  held  meetings  and  have  carefully 
the  builders  foreman,  for  the  proper  setting  I considered  the  subject  of  the  above  reference; 
out  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  I And  whereas  such  Joint  Committee  are  of  opinion 
should  also,  in  a measure,  be  responsible  for  I that  the  law  and  practice  of  Ancient  Lights  is  ex- 
the  time  taken  to  complete  the  contract.  Itlceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  several  respects  and 
would  be  a very  good  thing  if  they  could  be  I requires  amendment  in  the  manner  herein  sug- 
engaged  at  so  much  per  contract.  I think  I gested 

architects  would  then  find  their  works  I , Tbei  - r , T . . 

executed  with  much  more  promptitude  and  1 1,16  la'v  ?nd  Pr“tlce  ra  re5Pect  of  Ancieat  LlShts  be 
desnatch  I amended  as  follows,  viz.: 

TV  I i.  The  right  to  ancient  lights  shall,  in  all  cases 

There  are  imany  excellent  clerks  of  works  I where  s„cll  rights  have  not  been  already  acquired, 
I have  had  to  do  with,  and  I have  to  acknow- 1 iimit^ri  tn  a riahi  tn  wpivp  lioht  miffiHpnt  fnr 


i,  and  I have  to  acknow 
ledge  many  kindnesses  at  their  hands,  but  I 
really  do  not  think  that  architects  generally 
appreciate  the  harm  and  annoyance  which  an 
incompetent  or  unprincipled  man  causes  a 
contractor,  who  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
powerless  to  complain,  for  reasons  which 
must  be  obvious. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  three  points  in 
building  contracts  that  I would  strongly 
impress  upon  architects  1.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  up  all  approximate  quotations. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  troubles  between  architect 
and  builder,  and  also  the  proprietor,  arise 


said.  The  said  umpire  shall  view  the  site  and 
buildings  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and 
shall  have  power  to  take  such  evidence  upon  oath 
as  he  may  think  necessary,  and  he  shall,  within 
twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  the  matter  being 
placed  before  him,  or  within  such  extended  time  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  issue  his 
award,  in  which  he  Shall  determine  either  or  all 
of  the  following  points : the  right  of  the  building 
owner  to  carry  out  his  intended  works,  the  altera- 
tion (if  any)  necessary  to  be  made  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  new  buildings  or  alterations  to  prevent 
or  lessen  the  obstructions  complained  of,  and  the 
amount  (if  any)  of  compensation  of  every  de3crip- ■ 
tion  to  be  made  to  the  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier, 
the  alterations  or  improvements  to  the  adjoining 
premises  by  light-reflecting  surfaces,  enlargement  of 
lights,  heightening  of  premises,  or  other  means,  the 
amount  of  costs  to  be  paid  by  each  or  either  party, 
and  generally  all  matters  required  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement. 

9.  In  the  event  of  either  party  neglecting  to 
appoint  a surveyor  within  the  time  prescribed,  or 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  umpire  appointed  to  act, 
and  no  other  umpire  being  agreed  upon  within  a 
further  period  of  ten  days,  either  party  shall  apply 
to  the  President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  or  the  President  of 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  who  shall  appoint  an 
umpire  forthwith,  with  all  the  powers  as  before 
described. 

10.  If  either  party  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
? I decision  of  the  umpire,  he  may  appeal  to  an 

sleQ  . ’ I Appeal  Committee  to  be  formed  of  nine  persons, 

Therefore  the  Joint  Committee  recommend  that  | byX^RoJaA’nSe  ^British  ArcW- 

tects,  three  surveyors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  and  three  barristers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office.  Three  members,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  an  architect,  one  a surveyor, 
and  one  a barrister,  shall  form  a quorum.  The  de- 
cision of  this  committee,  save  as  hereafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  final,  and  they  shall  have  full  discretion  as 
to  costs.  Before  giving  a decision  the  members 
sitting  on  the  case  shall  personally  visit  the  premises 
of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  shall  have  power 
to  decide  whether,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  the 


be  limited  to  a right  to  receive  light  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  but  shall  not  include  a right 
to  light  of  extraordinary  amount  for  special  pur- 
poses. 

2.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  owner  of 
any  tenement  not  at  any  time  servient  to  some 
neighbouring  tenement,  but  over  which  such  neigh- 
bouring tenement  would  in  course  of  time  acquire  ■ --  , , . • . ■ , 

dominant  rights,  may  serve  upon  the  owner  of  such  I proP»*d  new  bu.ldmgs  shall  be  amended,  or  the 
neighbouring  tenement  a formal  notice,  in  form  and  I dominant  premises  altered. 

manner  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  may  advertise  I ri.  In  the  event  of  either  party  refusing  to 
the  same  in  the  daily  papers,  and  register  the  same  I accept  the  decision  of  the  committee  in  all  cases 
at  the  Land  Registry,  where  one  exists,  of  the  I in  which  a larger  sum  than  5°°^  *s  swarded,  either 
district,  or,  where  no  such  Land  Registry  exists,  at  I in  money,  damages,  or  works,  or  in  which  the  in- 
the  offices  of  the  County  or  Municipal  Council  of " terference  with  the  proposed  works  exceeds  500I. 
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in  value,  he  shall  have  power  within  one  month 
from  the  publication  of  the  said  decision  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  a 
summary  process.  The  Court  shall  have  the  full 
powers  set  out  in  clause  8 aforesaid. 

12.  In  any  action  to  restrain  building  on  the 
ground  of  its  interference  with  the  rights  of  light, 
and  whether  an  interim  injunction  has  been  ob- 
tained or  not,  either  party  may  apply  to  the  Judge 
by  summons,  either  to  hear  the  same  with  an 
assessor  or  assessors,  or  to  refer  the  same  to 
arbitration  in  accordance  with  clauses  8 and  10. 
If  at  the  hearing  of  such  application  or  motion 
for  injunction  it  appears  to  the  Judge  that  the 
claim  may  be  satisfied  by  damages,  he  may  him- 
self refer  the  case  to  such  arbitration,  and  if  he 
considers  that  the  action  for  an  injunction  has 
been  commenced  unreasonably  or  unnecessarily, 
may  order  the  party  bringing  such  action  to  pay 
the  defendant’s  expenses  and  costs  on  such  scale 
as  he  may  deem  fit. 

And  the  Joint  Committee  further  recommend 
that  they  be  empowered  to  expend  the  necessary 
funds  in  drafting  a Public  Bill  to  carry  out  the 
above  provisions. 

The  Joint  Committee  also  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
the  Councils  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  for  their  con- 
sideration, copies  of  correspondence  that  has  taken 
place  between  the  Committee  and  the  Council  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

(Signed) 

T.  Roger  Smith  (Chairman) 

Edw.  A.  Gruning 
J.  Douglass  Mathews 
J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.  _ Joint 
Herbt.  Thos.  Steward  Committee 

Alex.  R.  Stenning 
Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke 
George  M.  Freeman,  Q.C. 

December,  1900.  W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  referred  to 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  : — 

30th  October  1900. 

The  Secretary.  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

Dear  Sir, — 

With  reference  to  the  resolution  carried  at  the 
Annual  Provincial  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  recently  held  at  Weymouth,  which  it 
is  reported  in  the  newspapers  ran  as  follows  : — 
‘•That  the  Council  take  steps  with  a view  to 
getting  the  Law  (of  Ancient  Lights)  considered 
by  the  Legislature,  and  if  they  thought  fit  to 
co-operate  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution,”  I have 
the  honoui  to  inform  you  that  a Joint  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  which  includes  two 
Queen’s  Counsel,  hon.  members  respectively  of  the 
Royal  Institute  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  is  at 
present  sitting,  with  a mandate  from  these  two 
bodies  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Ancient 
Lights. 

Should  such  a procedure  be  acceptable  to  the 
Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Joint 
Committee  would  be  very  happy,  before  taking  any 
public  action,  to  communicate  to  them  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  with  a view  to  co-operating  with 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  in  promoting  "a  Bill 
in  Parliament  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  ex- 
isting law. 

I should  be  glad  to  lay  the  reply  of  your  Council 
before  the  Joint  Committee  at  an  early  date. — 1 am, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully^, 

T.  Roger  Smith. 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Law  Institution,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

November  10.  1900. 

T.  Roger  Smith,  Esq..  F.R.I.B.A. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  30,  and  to  say  that  the  Council 
will  be  obliged  if  you  will  let  them  see  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  Bill  when  framed,  and  that  they  will 
give  it  their  careful  consideration. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  E.  W.  WILLIAMSON, 

Secretary  Incorporated  Law  Society. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Croydon  : New  and  Old  (Homeland  Hand- 
books). By  E.  A.  Martin,  F.G.S.  (The  St. 
Bride's  Press.  6d.) 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE.— 
Vol.  xxi.  ; part  4.  (E.  Stanford.) 


The  Student’s  Column.— Our  Student’s  Column 
article  (“Sanitary  Fittings  and  Plumbing”)  is  un- 
avoidably held  over  until  next  week. 

Meetings  Postponed.  — The  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
Tuesday,  January  22,  was  adjourned,  without  the 
transaction  of  business,  to  Tuesday,  January  29. 
The  Students’  Meeting  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Friday,  January  25,  is  adjourned  to  Friday,  February 
1. — The  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Institution  of 
Junior  Engineers,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  26th  inst.,  has  been  postponed. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  after  the  Christmas  recess  was  held  on 
Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens, 
Mr.  Torrance  (Vice-chairman)  presiding  in  the 
absence  of  Alderman  W.  H.  Dickinson. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Paddington  Borough  Council  9,400/.  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  reconstruction  of  bridge  ; 
the  Deptford  Borough  Council  9,700/.  for  brick 
sewer  works ; Lewisham  Borough  Council 
1,150/.  for  paving  and  drainage  works,  and 
5,600/.  for  purchase  of  an  open  space  ; Batter- 
sea Borough  Council  2,460/.  for  erection  of 
sawmill,  &c.  ; Hampstead  Borough  Council 
4,386  for  additional  cells  to  dust-destructor 
Kensington  Borough  Council  1,100/.  for  street 
improvement ; Lambeth  Borough  Council 
2,650/.  for  underground  convenience  ; St. 
Pancras  Borough  Council  50,000/.  for  the  erec- 
tion of  baths  ; Woolwich  Borough  Council 
7,600/.  for  a public  library,  and  8,670/.  for 
various  purposes  ; and  Mile  End  Old  Town 
Guardians  2,980/.  for  the  erection  of  cottage 
homes. 

List  of  Rates  of  Wages  ami  Hours  of  Labour. 
— The  same  committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“ We  have  received  a notification  from  the 
London  Master  Builders’  Association  that  by 
agreement  between  masters  and  men  an  advance  of 
£d.  per  hour  has  been  made,  as  from  January  1, 
1901,  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  bricklayers.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  that  rates  of  wages 
inserted  in  the  Council's  list  of  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  as  payable  to  bricklayers  be 
amended,  and  that  the  rate  be  increased  as  from 
January  1,  1901,  by  Jd.  per  hour.” 

Bridges. — The  General  Purposes  Committee 
reported  as  follows,  the  recommendations  being 
agreed  to  : — 

“ We  have  received  a joint  memorandum  from 
the  Bridges  and  Improvements  Committees  stating 
they  have  had  under  consideration  a suggestion  to 
the’  effect  that  in  future  all  bridges  should  be 
constructed  by  the  Bridges  Committee,  except  in 
cases  where  a bridge  improvement  is  subsidiary  to 
a street  improvement,  and  that  after  consultation 
the  two  Committees  have  agreed  to  a form  of 
amendment  of  the  orders  of  reference  to  them, 
which,  they  believe,  will  assist  the  work  of  the 
Council.  We  concur  in  the  proposals  of  the  Bridges 
and  Improvements  Committees,  and  accordingly 
submit  them  for  adoption.  We  recommend — 

(a)  That  the  following  addition  be  made  to  the 
orders  of  reference  to  the  Bridges  Committee  : — 

• In  all  cases  in  which  the  formation  or  widening 
of  a bridge  over  a road,  railway,  or  canal  is  the 
object  of  the  improvement,  the  Bridges  Committee 
shall  take  all  initial  proceedings  in  connexion  with 
the  work  of  construction  of  such  bridge,  and,  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  shall  carry  out  the 
scheme.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  formation  or 
widening  of  bridges  over  roads,  railways,  or  canals 
forms  part  of  a street  improvement,  the  Improve- 
ments Committee  shall  consult  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  design  for  the  structure  ; after  all 
necessary  arrangements  shall  have  been  made  by 
the  Improvements  Committee,  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee shall  undertake  the  work  of  construction  of 
such  bridge,  and  upon  completion  thereof  shall 
hand  it  over  to  the  improvements  Committee  in 
connexion  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  im- 
provement undertaken  by  the  Improvements  Com- 
mittee.’- 

(b)  That  the  following  words  be  omitted  from 
the  fourth  paragraph  on  page  249  of  the  present 
order  of  reference  to  the  Improvements  Committee, 
viz.,  ‘including  the  formation  or  widening  of  via- 
ducts or  bridges  over  roads,  railways  or  canals 
where  such  works  form  an  integral  part  of  a street 
Improvement,’  and  that  the  following  words  be 
substituted  • In  all  cases  in  which  the  formation 
or  widening  of  bridges  over  roads,  railways,  or 
canals  forms  part  of  a street  improvement,  the 
Improvements  Committee  shall  consult  the  Bridges 
Committee  as  to  the  design  for  the  structure  ; after 
all  necessary  arrangements  shall  have  been  made  by 
the  Improvements  Committee,  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee shall  undertake  the  work  of  construction  of 
such  bridge,  and  upon  completion  thereof  shall  hand 
it  over  to  the  Improvements  Committee  in  con- 
nexion with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  improve- 
ment undertaken  by  the  Improvements  Com- 
mittee.’ ” 

Fire  Exhibition  in  Berlin. — It  was  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
that  no  part  be  taken  in  the  International  Fire 
Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Berlin  in  1901. 

Mr.  Campbell  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Council  would  see  its  way  to  be  represented  at 
the  Exhibition.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
gross  mistake  not  to  send  some  appliances, 
and  moved  that  the  recommendation  be  re- 
ferred back. 


Mr.  Lawson  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  carried. 

Horton  Estate  : Working  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
— The  Asylums  Committee  recommended  : 
“ That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  necessary 
plans  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  estimate  of 
89,000/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  &c.,  for  an 
epileptic  colony  on  the  Horton  Estate,  for  the 
accommodation  of  300  insane  male  epileptic 
patients  and  staff,  be  approved.” 

“The  area  decided  for  the  purpose  of  the  color.y 
is  triangular  in  shape,  and  about  127  acres  in  extent. 
The  site  is  bounded  by  main  roads  on  two  of  its 
three  sides,  and  is  well  divided  by  hedges  in  which 
there  are  a number  of  trees.  A public  footpath 
runs  across  the  land,  dividing  it  into  two  sections, 
the  larger  of  which,  So  acres  in  extent,  is  the  site 
of  the  proposed  colony  buildings.  The  buildings 
will  consist  of  eight  villas  of  two  separate  types, 
each  designed  to  accommodate  thirty-six  patients 
and  two  attendants.  In  each  villa  a food  and  clothes 
store  and  a sanitary  annexe  will  be  included,  and 
each  will  contain  two  single  rooms.  The  villas 
will  be  single-story  buildings,  it  being  considered 
undesirable  to  house  epileptics  in  two-story  build- 
ings, and,  in  addition,  the  one-story  building  is 
cheaper.  There  will  be  a house  for  the  bailiff  or 
other  sub-officer,  a residence  for  the  medical  super- 
intendent, a block  of  administrative  buildings  which 
will  include  committee  rooms,  offices  for  the  general 
staff,  quarters  for  assistant  medical  officer  and  in- 
spector, and  a block  for  those  attendants  not  accom- 
modated in  the  villas,  these  four  latter  buildings 
being  the  only  two-floored  buildings  in  the  colony. 
Attached  to  the  administrative  buildings  will  be 
[inter  alia)  the  infirmary,  which  will  accommodate 
twelve  patients  and  include  six  single  rooms,  two 
being  also  padded,  and  a common  dining-hall  which 
will  seat  320  persons,  and  will  also  be  used  for 
religious  and  recreative  purposes,  the  patients 
taking  their  other  meals  in  their  own  villas.  The 
houses  of  the  medical  superintendent  and  bailiff  will 
be  of  stock  brickwork  up  to  the  first  floor  level,  and 
above  that  finished  in  rough  cast.  The  administra- 
tive centre  and  steward's  store  will  be  in  red  brick- 
work, the  corridors  in  stock  work  and  red  brick. 
The  external  walls  of  the  recreation  hall  will  be 
finished  in  rough  cast,  with  red  brick  buttresses. 
Four  of  the  villas  will  be  wholly  in  red  brickwork, 
the  remaining  four  in  rough  cast,  and  the  whole  of 
the  roofs  will  be  tiled.  The  boiler-house,  tower, 
and  chimney  will  be  stock  work,  with  red  gauged 
arches,  and  the  internal  walls  will  be  plastered  in  all 
buildings  except  the  tower  and  boiler-house.  The 
total  number  of  patients  for  whom  accommoda- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  villas  is  288,  accom- 
modation being  provided  in  the  infirmary  for 
twelve  patients,  making  a total  of  300.  There  will 
be  twenty-two  single  rooms  in  all,  but  these  are  not 
included  in  the  number  of  beds  available  nor  in  the 
computation  of  the  cost  per  bed.  The  total  resident 
staff  provided  for  is  a medical  superintendent,  an 
assistant  medical  officer,  an  inspector,  and  thirty- 
three  attendants,  being  approximately  one  attendant 
to  9‘i  patients.  The  villas  will  be  heated  by  double 
fireplace  hot-air  stoves.  The  single  rooms  in  the 
infirmary  will,  in  addition,  be  heated  by  steam 
piper,  and  low  pressure  steam  heating  will  be  em- 
ployed for  the  steward’s  stores,  dining-hall,  cor- 
ridors, &c.  A simple  system  of  telephones,  fire 
alarms,  &c.,  will  be  provided,  each  villa  being  in 
communication  with  the  administrative  centre.  The 
lighting  will  be  by  electricity,  to  be  supplied  from 
the  central  station  already  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  the  water  supply  will  be  obtained 
from  the  well  now  being  sunk  on  the  estate. 
The  laundry  at  the  Manor  Asylum  and  the  Horton 
Asylum,  when  completed,  will  be  available  for 
the  colony  buildings.  It  is  proposed  to  include  the 
construction  of  the  main  roads  in  the  building  con- 
tract, but  not  the  minor  roads,  which  we  anticipate 
will  be  made  by  patients.  The  drainage  arrange- 
ments are  designed  to  deliver  the  sewage  on  to  the 
Epsom  sewage  farm  direct,  which  is  adjoining,  if  an 
outfall  is  provided  by  the  Epsom  Urban  District 
Council,  but  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  with 
Epsom  for  this  purpose  proving  unsuccessful,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  re-arrange  the  system,  which  it  is 
estimated  would  entail  an  extra  expenditure  of 
i.iooZ.  above  the  estimate  submitted.  The  asylum’s 
engineer’s  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme 
amounts  to  89,000/.,  or  296/.  13s.  4d.  per  bed  for  300 
patients.  To  this  sum,  however,  should  be  added 
the  grant  of  3,000/.  made  by  the  Council  in  January, 
1899,  of  which  sum  about  1,600/.  has  been  expended. 
With  this  addition  the  total  cost  would  be 
306/.  13s.  qd.  per  bed.” 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that  something  like  a 
year  ago  the  Council  authorised  the  Asylums 
Committee  to  undertake  a new  system  for  the 
housing  of  epileptics,  and  the  preliminary 
estimate  was  then  66,000 /.  for  the  building,  and 
the  cost  per  head  would  be  220/.  Now  they 
were  told  that  the  cost  of  the  building  would  be 
89,000/.,  and  the  cost  per  head  306/.  It  was 
because  they  were  told  that  the  cost  per  head 
would  be  lower  than  at  the  Horton  Asylum 
that  the  Council  decided  to  go  in  for  the 
experiment.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  cost 
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would  be  greater  than  the  cost  at  Horton.  He 
asked  whether,  even  although  they  had  spent 
1,600/.  on  investigation,  it  would  not  be  better 
to  pause  before  going  in  for  such  a very  expen- 
sive scheme. 

Dr.  Cooper  complained  that  directly  the 
Committee  tried  to  make  a new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  lunacy  there  was  an 
attempt  to  deter  them.  The  colony  would  be 
in  advance  of  any  German  or  American 
scheme,  and  was  a scheme,  if  carried  out, 
which  the  Council  would  have  cause  to  be 
proud  of. 

Mr.  Hubbard  explained  that  the  cost  of 
building  material  and  wages  had  largely 
increased,  and  that  they  had  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  which 
led  them  into  further  expenditure. 

The  recommendation  was  carried. 

High-street , Kensington,  Improvement. — The 
Improvements  Committee  recommended,  and 
it  was  agreed, 

“ That  the  supplemental  estimate  of  96,500 /.  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the 
Kensington  High-street  improvement  be  approved, 
and  that  the  Improvements  Committee  be  autho- 
rised to  incur  further  expenditure  on  capital  account 
up  to  that  amount  for  the  purpose  of  the  improve- 
ment in  question.” 

Fire  Station,  East  Greenwich.  — The  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed, 

“ (a)  That  the  Council  do  sanction  an  expenditure 
of  13,100/.  for  the  work  of  erecting  the  East  Green- 
wich fire-station  ; that  the  work  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor, 
and  that  the  drawings,  quantities,  specification  and 
estimate  be  referred  to  the  manager  of  works  for 
that  purpose. 

( b ) That  the  Council  do  authorise  an  expenditure 
of  750/.  in  connexion  with  the  electric  light  installa- 
tion at  the  East  Greenwich  station  and  for 
incidental  expenses  arising  out  of  the  erection  of 
the  station." 

By-laws  as  to  the  Drainage  of  Buildings. — 
The  Public  Health  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — 

“ On  December  iS  last  the  Council  on  our  recom- 
mendation resolved  to  inform  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  it  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
delay  the  confirmation  of  its  Drainage  By-laws  in 
order  that  they  might  be  considered  by  the  Councils 
of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  seeing  that  the 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  suggestions  on  the  draft,  and  that 
their  observations  were  carefully  considered. 

The  Board  now  state  that  they  have  informed  the 
Borough  Councils  who  asked  for  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  By-laws  that  the  Board  will  consider 
any  further  representations  they  desire  to  make,  but 
that  these  representations  should  be  confined  to 
matters  not  already  dealt  with,  and  should  be  sub- 
mitted as  early  as  possible." 

Tenders.  — The  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
recommended  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Johnson  & Co.  to  execute 
for  204/.  9s.  5d.  the  repairs  and  painting 
required  at  the  Waterloo  - road  station  be 
accepted. 

The  Main  Drainage  Committee  recom- 
mended and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  L.  J.  & C.  Seager  to  supply  for 
290/.  3s.  4d.  certain  new  parts  required  for  the 
circulating  pumps  of  the  four  beam-engines  at 
the  Crossness  outfall  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
work  of  fixing  the  parts  be  carried  out  by  men 
employed  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent. 

St.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand 
Churchyards. — The  Improvements  Committee 
recommended  and  it  was  agreed,  “ That  the 
action  of  the  Improvements  Committee  in 
arranging  with  the  London  Necropolis  Com- 
pany to  undertake,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  650/., 
the  work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
dwarf  wall  and  railings  ito  be  erected  around 
the  portions  of  the  churchyards  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand  and  St.  Clement  Danes  churches  not 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Holbornto  the 
Strand  improvement  be  approved.” 

Middle  Level  Sewer : Proposed  New  Scwcr> 
Scrubbs-lanc , Hammersmith. — It  was  agreed 
that  an  advertisement  be  issued  inviting  tenders 
for  the  extension  of  the  middle-level  sewer  to 
Mitre  Bridge,  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  along  Scrubbs-lane  from  the  county 
boundary  to  Waldo-road,  and  a length  of  sewer 
under  the  existing  ditch  forming  the  overflow 
from  the  Counter's  Creek  sewer,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specification  prepared  by 
the  engineer. 

Precipitation  Operations  during  1900. — The 


— . 

Barking. 

Crossness. 

Total. 

Sewage  treated  

48,508,000,000 

36,101,000,000 

84,609,000,000  galls. 

Maximum  daily  flow 

263,502,000 

179,965,062 

— 

Minimum  daily  flow 

72,810,000 

64,623,290 

— 

Lime  used  ... 

12,999 

7.455 

20,454  tons. 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron  used 

2,918 

2, on 

4.9^9  .. 

Sludge  sent  to  sea  ... 

1,574,000 

798,000 

2,372,600  „ 

Average  per  week  ... 

30,270 

15.346 

45.6i6  „ 

Refuse  from  gratings  

4,176 

8x3 

4.989  .. 

Main  Drainage  Committee  reported  as  fol- 
lows : — 

We  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Council 
the  following  table  showing  the  quantities  of 
sewage  treated,  chemicals  used,  and  sludge  sent  to 
sea,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  refuse  intercepted 
at  the  gratings  at  each  of  the  outfall  works  at 
Barking  and  Crossness  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1900  : — 


Cavendish-square  (Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes  for  Mr.  E.  G. 
Betts). — Consent. 

Newington,  West. — Five  projecting  arc-lamps  on 
the  parapet  wall  in  front  of  the  Princess  of  Wales’ 
Theatre,  Kennington  Park-road,  Kennington  (Messrs. 
H.  Greene  & Sons,  Limited,  for  Mr.  R.  Arthur).— 
Consent. 

Strand. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance 
to  the  new  grill-room  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Princes’  Restaurant,  Piccadilly  (Messrs.  J.  T. 


Comparing  the  above  figures  with  the  returns  for 
the  preceding  year,  we  find  that  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  sewage  treated  is  6,929,186,000  gallons, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  sludge  sent  to  sea 
82,000  tons.’ 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  before  7 
clock,  immediately  the  death  of  the  Queen 
was  announced. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Lewisham. — Houses  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of 
Southend-lane,  Lower  Sydenham  (Mr.  F.  J.  Smith). 
— Consent. 

Deptford. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  122  and  124,  New  Cross-road,  Dept- 
ford (Mr.  R.  Whaley  for  Mr.  J.  Murray  and  Miss  A. 
Johnson). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 
P.  E.  Pilditch  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  a building  on  the  forecourt  of 
Messrs.  Barker’s  furniture  depositor}-  on  the  south 
side  of  Pembroke-road,  Kensington,  was  required  to 
be  commenced,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Paddington,  South. — A conservatory  in  front  of 
No.  19,  Porchester-terrace,  Paddington  (Mr.  M. 
Garbutt  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
and  Mr.  G.  P.  Ness). — Consent. 

Mile  End. — No  order  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Donlevy,  for  consent  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church 
of  the  Guardian  Angels  on  the  north  side  of  Mile 
End-road,  Mile  End,  between  Nos.  373  and  377. — 
Agreed 

Bow  and  Bromley. — A one-story  addition  upon 
part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  S6,  Bow-road,  Bow 
(Messrs.  Holman  & Goodrham  for  the  Royal  London 
Friendly  Society). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
the  entrance  to  No.  19,  Bolton-gardens,  Kensington 
(Messrs.  W.  T.  Allen  & Co.  for  Mr.  L.  Samuel). — 
Refused. 

Dulwich. — The  erection  on  three  sites  on  the  south 
side  of  East  Dulwich-road,  Camberwell,  one  of  the 
sites  abutting  also  upon  Oakhurst-grove,  of  dwelling- 
houses  (Mr.  W.  E.  Deane  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Walke). — 
Refused. 

Finsbury,  East. — The  rebuilding  of  Nos.  22S  and 
230,  Old-street,  Finsbury,  to  an  advanced  line  of 
frontage  on  the  upper  doors  (Messrs.  Crickmay  & 
Zimmerman  for  Mr.  A.  Lefever). — Refused. 

Greenwich. — An  hotel,  with  stables,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Beaconsfield-road.'  Westcombe-park, 
Greenwich,  at  the  corner  of  Mycence-road  (Mr.  M. 
L.  Saunders  for  Mr.  F.  Bell). — Refused. 

Hackney,  Central. — A house  and  warehouse  at  the 
rear  of  No.  44,  Mortimer-road,  Kingsland,  to  abut 
upon  Downham-road  (Mr.  J.  B.  Watts). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — A house,  with  a shop  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  three  dwelling-houses  with  bay-windows, 
on  the  west  side  of  Bromley-road,  Lee,  at  the  corner 
of  Ronver-road  (Mr.  A.  Eke). — Refused. 

Projections. 

City  of  Loudon. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  City  (Mr.  H.  Godbold  for  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Pond,  Limited)  — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — A four-story  bay-window  in 
front  of  No.  3,  Victoria-road,  Kensington  (Messrs. 
C.  Saunders  & Son  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Broomfield). — 
Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — A balcony  at  tbe  second  floor 
level  in  front  of  Nos.  14  and  14A,  Princes-street, 


Wimperis  & Arber  for  the  Princes’  Hall  Restaurant, 
Limited). — Consent. 

Strand. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  over  the 
entrances  in  Rupert-street  to  Mr.  Lowenfeld's 
theatre,  adjoining  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  St.  James's  (Mr.  L.  Sharp  for  Mr.  H.  Lowen- 
feld). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — A projecting  clock  in  front  of 
No.  126,  Oxford-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs. 
Maple  & Co.,  Limited,  for  Mrs.  Crossley). — 
Refused. 

Marylebone,  West. — Re-erection  of  the  balcony  at 
the  first-floor  level  in  front  of  No.  42,  Montagu- 
square,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt  for  the 
Honourable  Miss  Powys) — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Finsbury,  East. f — An  addition  to  the  King's  Arms 
tavern,  No.  18,  Moreland-street,  City-road,  St. 
Luke’s,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  Cross-street  (Messrs.  Eedle  & Meyers  for 
Mr.  W.  E.  Eaton). — Consent. 

Rotherhithe — A Congregational  church  on  the 
north  side  of  Queen  Elizabeth-street,  Bermondsey, 
with  the  forecourt  fence  and  a portion  of  the 
church  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  Horselydown-lane  (Mr.  J.  Wills  for  Mr. 
F.  F.  Ashley). — Consent. 

City  of  London. — Additions  to  Nos.  28  to  31, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within,  City,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  a carriage- 
way leading  from  Bishopsgate-street  Within  to 
Crosby-square  (Mr.  T.  H.  Smith  for  Messrs.  Lewis 
& Marks). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — A cart-house  and  stable,  with 
rooms  over,  on  the  east  side  of  Rochester-place, 
Kentish  Town,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  for 
Mr.  F.  J.  Moult). — Consent. 

Clapliam. — A two-story  cottage  on  the  south  side 
of  Upper  Orchard-street,  Brixton,  between  Nos.  29 
and  31,  with  both  the  cottage  and  the  forecourt 
fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  M.  Marsland  for  Mr.  J.  T. 
Grant). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Wandsworth. — A one-story  addition  in  a yard  at 
the  rear  of  No.  2,  Charlwood-road,  Putney,  without 
the  premises  being  provided  at  the  rear  with 
such  an  open  space  as  is  required  by  Part  V.  of  the 
Act  (Mr.  E.  H.  Dance  for  Mr.  G.  Wootton). — 
Consent. 

Battersea. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a two-story  addition  over  a one-story 
plumber’s  shop  at  No.  1,  Stanmer-street,  Colestown- 
street,  Battersea,  with  an  irregular  space  at  the 
rear  (Mr.  G.  Hay  ter  for  Mr.  J.  Derrett). — Refused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Dulwich. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plan  certi- 
fied by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of 
the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  five  houses  partly  on  the  site  of  eight  houses 
known  as  Grove-cottages,  in  a way  leading  out  of 
Camberwell-grove,  Camberwell  (Mr.  E.  W.  Mitchell). 
— Consent. 

Projections,  and  Deviations  from  Certified 
Plans. 

Kensington,  South. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Sec- 
tions 22,  43,  73  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a block  of  residential  flats  on 
the  site  of  Nos.  15  and  17,  Glendower-place,  Ken- 
sington (Mr.  G.  H.  Fox  for  the  Kensington  Freehold 
Land  Trust,  Limited). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Peckham. — One-story  relief  station  at  the  rear  of 
No.  87,  Nunhead-lane,  Peckham,  to  abut  upon 
Albert-road  and  Scylla-road  (Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for 
the  Guardians  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell). — Consent. 

Brixton.-f — A one-story  addition  on  the  forecourt 
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of  a workshop  next  No.  1,  Station-road,  Brixton 
(Mr.  F.  I-Iarmer) — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Projection. 

City  of  London. — An  iron  landing  at  the  fourth 
iloor  level  in  front  of  No.  26,  Paper-street,  City,  to 
overhang  the  public  way  (Mr.  P.  B.  Tubbs  for 
Messrs.  Tubbs  & Hiscocks). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction  of 
Buildings , &c. 

Poplar. — An  overhead  wood-transporter,  to  be 
constructed  of  steel  and  wood,  across  East  Ferry- 
road,  Poplar,  near  its  junction  with  Glengnll-road 
(the  Millwall  Dock  Company). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — An  iron  and  glass  roof  in  front 
of  a coach-house  at  No.  29A,  Woodberry-grove, 
Green-lanes,  Stoke  Newington  (Mr.  R.  Mid  worth 
for  Mr.  E.  Barnett). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That  Messrs.  R.  Reid  & Co.  be  in- 
formed that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  their  request  for  permission  to  retain  a wooden 
coal-order  office  on  the  north-west  side  of  Mitcham- 
road,  Tooting,  at  its  junction  with  Longley-road.— 
Agreed. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of 
Buildings,  &c. 

Deptford. — A temporary  wood  and  iron  oflice- 
building  at  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company's 
premises,  to  abut  upon  Mill-lane,  Deptford  (Mr.  W. 
Morris  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company). — 
Refused. 

Norwood. — A temporary  wood  and  iron  school- 
room and  offices  on  the  south  side  of  Horsford- 
road,  at  the  rear  of  Corpus  Christi  Church,  Brixton 
Hill,  to  adjoin  the  clergy-house  (Messrs.  Humphrevs, 
Limited,  for  the  Corpus  Christi  School  Committee)'.— 
Refused. 

Space  at  Rear  and  Construction  of  Lift 
Shaft. 

St.  George,  Haiiover-squarc.—A  lift-shaft  for  an 
electric  elevator  on  a portion  of  the  open  space  at 
the  rear  of  No.  8,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly  (Messrs. 
Meynell  & Pemterton  for  the  Hon.  R.  J.  G.  Diccon- 
son). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and  Space 
at  Rear. 

Chelsea. — A block  of  residential  flats  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Park-walk,  Chelsea,  at  the  corner  of 
Chapel-street  (Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens  for  the  Metro- 
politan Industrial  Dwellings  Company).— Consent. 

Greenwich. — The  rebuilding  of  No.  220,  Trafalgar- 
road,  East  Greenwich, ,to  abut  also  upon  Colomb- 
street  (Mr.  R.  Whaley  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Rose).— 
Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hackney,  Central. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
E.  O.  Sachs,  sanctioning  the  widening  and  adapta- 
tion for  carriage  traffic  of  a portion  of  Tyssen- 
passage,  Dalston-lane,  Hackney  (for  The  Shannon, 
Limited).  That  the  name  Tyssen-passage  be 
approved  for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Lewisham.— A further  deviation  from  the  plan  and 
particulars  sanctioned  by  the  Council  on  January  2^, 
1898,  as  modified  by  the  plan  sanctioned  on 
October  4,  1898,  for  the  formation  or  laying-out  of  a 
new  street  named  Undercliffe-road  on  the  Holly- 
fields  Park  Estate,  so  far  as  relates  to  a proposed 
alteration  in  the  southern  end  of  that  road  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Collier). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Church,  Quick,  and  Whincop  sanctioning  the  for- 
mation or  laying-out  of  a new  street  for  carriage 
traffic  to  lead  from  Eglington-road  to  Plum-lane, 
Plumstead  (for  Mr.  T.  Nash,  Mr.  R.  J.  Dallin,  and 
MissE.  M.  Dallin).  That  the  name  Dallin-road  be 
approved  for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Webb,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  for  carriage  traffic  of  new  streets  on  the  Crofton 
Park  Estate,  Brockley. — Agreed. 

Hampstead.-f — Fences  across  the  ends  of  a new 
street  to  be  named  Glenilla-street,  Hampstead  (Mr. 
C.  J.  Bentley). — Refused. 

Height  of  Building. 

Islington,  West.— That  the  application  of  Mr.  F. 
Matcham  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  a theatre  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Holloway-road,  Islington,  to  exceed  in 
height  the  width  of  a new  street  to  lead  from 
Holloway-road  to  Warlters-road,  was  required  to 
be  commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 
The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


SANATORIUM  ON  Df.ESIDE,  NEAR  ABERDEEN.— 
The  new  Scots  Nordrach  Sanatorium  (for  tuber- 
culosis) at  Nordrach-on-Dee,  Banchory,  has  now 
been  completed.  There  are  forty  bedrooms,  and 
the  cost  per  bed  is  upwards  of  tool.  Mr.  George 
Coutts,  Aberdeen,  was  architect,  and  the  con- 
tractors were  as  follows : — Mason  work,  Edgar 
Gauld  ; carpenter,  D.  MacAndrew  & Co.  ; plumb- 
ing, sanitary  arrangements,  and  electric  lighting 
Jno.  F.  Anderson  ; painting,  Jas.  Garvie  & Sons  • 
plaster  work  and  tiling,  Jas.  Scott  & Son  ; engineer 
•work,  M'Kinnon  & Co.  (all  of  Aberdeen) ; and  Mr. 
fames  Smith,  Aberdeen,  was  consulting  engineer! 
The  buildings  are  in  Hill  of  Fare  granite. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  MORTAR. 

Sir,— In  an  article  on  the  above,  published  in  the 
Builder  of  December  22,  1900,  reference  was  made 
to  my  method  of  determining  soluble  silica  in  the 
analysis  of  mortar,  in  the  following  words  “ Mr. 
Hughes  and  other  workers  appear  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  silicate  of  alumina,  the  main 
constituent  of  clay,  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  hot 
caustic  soda  solution,  and  that  therefore  before 
regarding  the  whole  of  the  silicious  Imatter  found  by 
Mr.  Hughes’s  test  as  soluble  silica,  the  soda  filtrate 
must  be  examined  for  alumina.” 

This  suggestion  is  quite  in  order,  and  should  be 
attended  to  in  the  analysis  of  inferior  or  jerry 
mortar  of1  the  present  day,  but  in  reference  to  the 
mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  our  old  castles 
and  abbeys  the  precaution  above  suggested  is  quite 
unnecessary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  clay  or  mud 
was  not  employed,  but  only  sand  and  slaked  lime. 
Any  alumina  present  in  the’lime  would  naturally  be 
dissolved  out  in  the  original  exhaustion  of 'the 
mortar  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  subse- 
quent evaporation  to  complete  drvness  in  a water 
bath. 

For  greater  satisfaction,  however,  the  specimen 
of  mortar  from  the  old  Roman  ruins  at  Silchester, 
reported  on  in  the  Builder  of  December  1,  has 
been  re-examined,  but  no  trace  of  alumina  could  be 
detected  in  the  soda  filtrate,  so  that  the  original 
figures,  12T0  per  cent,  may  be  taken  correctly  to 
represent  the  amount  of  soluble  silica  present  in  the 
Silchester  mortar. 

Passing  on  to  the  general  question  of  mortar 
analysis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  efficient 
method  of  determining  the  actual  amount  of  active 
lime  present  in  a specimen  of  recently-put  mortar 
is  much  required.  The  actual  figures  for  the  total 
amount  of  lime  present  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
safe  indication  of  the  quality  of  such  mortar. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  the  writer  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  reading  of  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Dibdin 
and  Grimwood  before  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts,  June  3,  1896,  and  the  mortar  from 
Rochester  Castle  (of  which  only  the  keep  remains), 
containing  as  much  as  28  67  per  cent,  of  lime,  was 
quoted  as  an  illustration  of  an  inferior  mortar ; 
while  that  from  Tintern  Abbey,  containing  only' 
i8-S4  of  lime,  was  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  parti- 
cularly good  mortar,  which  was  practically  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  four  gable-ends  of  this  beautiful 
ruin  still  retain  their  original  upright  form  intact, 
notwithstanding  their  comparatively  light  structure. 

Further,  the  employment  of  old  bricks,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  may  contain  as  much  as 
777  Per  cent,  of  lime  in  themselves,  naturally 
introduces  a certain  amount  of  non-effective  lime, 
though  the  proportion  of  sucli  lime  would  usually  be 
indicated  by  its  association  with  carbonic  acid. 

Certainly,  if  analyses  of  mortar  are  resorted  to  as 
one  means  of  determining  the  quality,  they  should 
be  made  as  full  and  complete  as  possible. 

The  introduction  of  general  terms  such  as  “ earthy- 
matter  should  be  strongly  objected  to,  inasmuch  as 
such  general  expressions  do  not.  and  cannot,  convey 
to  magistrates  any  definite  information  whether  a 
mortar  has  been  compounded  of  well-burned  lime 
and  sharp  sand  in  suitable  proportions,  or  whether 
it  has  been  made  from  badly-prepared  lime  and  un- 
suitable substitutes  for  sand. 

John  Hughes,  F.I.C., 

District  Agricultural  Analyst  for  Herefordshire. 


SOANE  MEDALLION  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— I wish  to  point  out  that  in  your  able 
criticism  of  my  drawings  for  the  Soane  Medallion 
you  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  library  is  top- 
lighted  in  the  centre  bay,  as  shown  in  Section  C D. 

Mathew  Dawson. 

***  We  see  Mr.  Dawson  is  right  ; the  section  was 
hung  close  to  the  floor  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
other  drawings,  so  that  it  escaped  our  notice.  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  it  is  well,  in  the  case  of 
a dome-lighted  compartment,  to  show  the  plan  of 
the  light  in  dotted  lines,  so  as  to  call  attention  to  its 
existence. — Ed. 


COOMBER  V SOMERSET. 

Sir, — May  we  draw  your  attention  to  your  report 
of  the  case  of  Coomber  v.  Somerset,  which  appears 
in  your  issue  of  the  19th  instant  ? 

The  clause  in  the  lease  is  wrongly  quoted.  The 
tenant  did  not  undertake  to  pay  “all  rate3,  taxes, 
assessments,  charges,  and  outgoings,”  the  word 
“ impositions  ” being  substituted  for  the  words, 
“charges and  outgoings,"  and  it  was  upon  the  word 
“ impositions  ” that  the  action  was  based.  Had  the 
words,  “ charges  and  outgoings,"  or  either  of  them, 
been  in  the  lease  there  could  have  been  no  defence. 
In  Rawlins  v.  Briggs,  and  also  in  Tidswell  v. 
Whitworth,  it  had  been  decided  that  the  words, 
“ taxes,  rates,  assessments,  and  impositions,”  did  not 
enable  the  landlord  to  recover  from  the  tenant, 
hence  the  judge's  decision.  We  mention  this  because 


possibly  some  one  might  be  misled  by  the  report  as 
it  now  stands,  which  is  our  excuse  for  noticing  it. 
INDERMAUR  CLARK  & PARKER, 

Solicitors  for  the  Defendant. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Congregational  Church,  East  Ham.— A Con- 
gregational church,  which  has  been  erected  in 
Wakelield-street.  East  Ham.  was  opened  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  church  will  seat  between  yco  and 
800  peFSOus,  and  has  attached  class-rooms  for 
Sunday  schools,  &c.  The  cost,  including  site  and 
partial  furnishing,  has  been  4,800/.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Mould  & Parritt.  and  Messrs. 
Battley,  Son,  & Holnesswere  the  contractors. 

Wesleyan  Church,  The  Pleck,  Walsall.— A 
new  Wesleyan  church  has  just  been  erected  at 
the  junction  of  Wednesbury  and  Darlaston-roads, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  C.  W.  D.  Joynson,  of  Wed- 
nesbury, by  Mr.  W.  T.  Lees.  The  pulpit  and  stalls 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  organ  is  at  present  being 
built  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Lord,  and  the  elec- 
trical fittings  by  Mr.  P.  U.  Fellows.  The  electric 
light  fittings  were  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Mr.  W alter  J.  Chesterton.  The  fittings  in  the  nave 
and  transepts  are  of  wrought  iron  and  polished 
copper,  and  those  of  the  choir  and  chancel  are 
polished  brass,  with  copper  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  stained  glass,  with  which  the  church  is  lighted, 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  B.  Jones,  of  Walsall.  The  church 
is  cruciform,  with  a nave  of  42  ft.  span  with  tran- 
septs of  22  ft.  span,  and  a gallerv  at  the 
western  end.  At  the  eastern  end  ot  the  church  are 
the  chancel,  with  seats  for  the  choir,  communion 
table  at  the  rear  of  the  chancel,  with  apsidal  end, 
organ  chamber,  minister’s  vestry,  with  lavatory. 
&c.,  and  choir  vestry.  Seating  accommodation  is 
provided  for  about  710  worshippers.  At  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  building  is  a square  tower,  in 
which  i3  formed  a staircase  leading  to  the  gallery, 
and  at  the  south-west  corner  there  is  a staircase, 
likewise  leading  to  the  gallery.  Provision  is  made 
for  ventilating  and  lighting  the  building,  and  a hot- 
water  apparatus  on  the  low  pressure  system  is  also 
provided  for  heating  purposes.  The  style  is  Gothic , 
and  the  tracer}-,  windows,  and  dressings  are  executed 
in  warm  buff  terra-cotta.  The  boundaries  next  the 
roads  are  fenced  with  dwarf  walls  and  malleable 
iron  palisades  and  gates.  The  pews  and  other  fit- 
tings are  executed  in  light  oak.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  has  been  about  7,000/ , including  the 
organ. 

Board  Schools,  Hanwell. — New  Board  schools 
are  to  be  erected  at  Hanwell  from  a design  by 
Mr.  W.  Pywell,  oi  Hanwell.  The  scheme  provides 
fora  total  accommodation  of  1,230  children— 780 
boys  and  girls  in  the  mixed  department,  and  450  in 
the  infants’  school. 

Labourers’  Cottages,  Midleton,  co.  Cork. 

A Local  Government  Board  inquiry,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Richard  O'Brien  Smyth,  has  just  been  held  at 
Midleton  into  an  application  by  the  Rural  Council 
for  sanction  to  a loan  of  32,640/.  for  the  erection  of 
i<)i  cottages  under  the  Labourers’  Act  in  the  five 
dispensary  districts  of  the  Union— Aghada,  Castle- 
martyr,  Cloyne,  Midleton,  and  Walshtownmore. 
Evidence  was  given  bv  Mr.  Richard  Evans,  C.E. 

Hotel.  Oxi  ord. — A new  hotel  and  restaurant 
has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  White  Hart  in 
Cornmarket-street.  Oxford.  Mr.  Stephen  Salter  was 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Ivingerlee  & Son  were  the 
builders.  The  building  will  be  lit  by  electricity,  the 
installation  being  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Upton,  & Co'. 
Almshouses,  Totley  Bottom,  Sheffield.— At 

Totley  Bottom,  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  new  alms- 
houses were  formally  opened.  The  houses  are  three 
in  number,  and  are  to  be  occupied  by  old  people 
selected  by  the  trustees.  The  houses  stand  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road,  about  a mile  from  Dore 
and  Totley  Station,  and  are  built  of  Dunford  Bridge 
rocky  stone,  with  Stoke  Hall  ashlar  dressings,  the 
roofs  being  covered  with  Broseley  red  tiles.  They  are 
in  the  English  Domestic  style,  with  bay  windows  in 
front.  There  is  only  one  floor,  and  each  house  con- 
sists of  two  rooms  and  a combined  pantry  and 
scullery.  To  the  south  and  east  the  houses  are 
bordered  by  ornamental  shrubberies,  and  behind 
there  is  a large  stretch  of  garden.  The  area  of  the 
land  used  is  about  2,600  square  yards,  freehold. 
Messrs.  Hall  & Fenton,  of  Sheffield,  were  the 
architects,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Edmund  Fox, 
of  Bradway. 

Skipton  Workhouse  Infirmary.— The  new  in- 
firmary at  the  Skipton  Union  Workhouse  was 
opened  recently.  The  building  is  of  stone  with 
inside  brick  lining.  There  are  two  stories,  the 
average  height  of  the  rooms  being  12  ft.  clear.  A 
verandah  faces  the  south  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  administrative  portion.  There  are  four 
wards,  two  each  on  the  ground  and  first  floors,  the 
dimensions  being  36  ft.  by  24  ft.  each.  Each  ward 
will  accommodate  twelve  beds,  the  total  provision 
being  for  forty-eight  beds.  The  administrative 
block  is  between  the  four  sick  wards,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  6-ft.  corridors.  There  are  the  usual 
nurses’  quarters,  bathrooms  and  dayrooms,  and 
general  conveniences.  The  floors  are  of  maple 
boards  on  cement  concrete,  supported  on  steel 
beams  and  joists.  The  plastering  has  been  done 
with  adamant  plaster ; the  baths,  lavatories,  and 
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sanitary  arrangements  are  by  Messrs. Doulton  & Co.. 
Limited,  Lambeth;  the  heating  is  effected  by 
means  of  hot-water  apparatus  through  radiators 
and  coils  of  pipes.  There  are  two  boilers— or.e  for 
heating  purposes  and  the  other  for  the  supplying 
of  baths,  sinks,  &c.  Shorland’s  grates  have  been 
fixed,  while  extract  ventilators  on  the  roof  are  con- 
nected to  each  room  by  means  of  air  flues  and 
tubing.  The  amount  of  the  accepted  estimates  was 
- S30 /.,  but  certain  alterations  and  additions  will 
bring  the  total  cost  to  something  like  4.500I.  The 
contractors  were  Masonry,  Mr.  B.  Kirk.  Skipton  , 
joiners  work,  Mr.  James  Greenwood  Crosshtlls  ; 
iron  and  steel  work,  Mr.  W.  Fawcett,  Skipton  ; 
plumbing,  Messrs.  H.  Walker  6c  Son,  Bingley  , 
plastering,  Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Skipton  ; slating,  Messrs. 
R Thornton  & Sons,  Skipton  ; hot-water  fitting, 
Mr.  T.  Mears,  Bradford  ; ventilating  and  stoves, 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  & Bro.,  Manchester  The 
clerk  of  works  has  been  Mr.  Sam  Whitham.  Cross- 
hills. The  architect  was  Mr.  James  Hartley,  ot 

^Children's  Home,  Moortown,  nejk  Leeds. 
—The  foundation  stone  of  a children's  home  in 
Street-lane,  Moortown,  was  laid  on  the  iSth  inst. 
Mr.  Percy  Robinson  is  the  architect.  Mr.  J.  i. 
Wright  is  the  contractor. 


, c 1 1 revolving  shutters.  The  main  roof  of  the  Industrial 

Association,  several  conferences  were  held  with  the  I g g of  io3  feet,  and  it  is  designed,  as 

view  of  arranging  one  set  °^™le®to  app.y  an  I was  pointed  out,  on  the  three-hinged  principle,  so 
whole  district,  the  wages  being  9d-  pe  | to  counteract  any  evil  effects  caused  by  expan- 

round.  This  runs  success fully  MMmptah a“£  I sion  and  contraction  of  the  metal.  The  met  of  the 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pieces  ot  w I . are  supported  bv  steel  pins,  fixed  to  bed- 

done  by  the  Association,  inasmuch  as  w I eg  which  are  seCurely  bolted  to  the  concrete 
any  demands  were  made  by  the  joiners  they  I P tions  the  other  pin  being  at  the  centre  of  the 
must  be  made  to  all  towns  alike  and  at  one  time,  I the  ridge.  The  party  then  visited  the 

and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Tees-side  ! I dome  which  is  So  feet  in  diameter  and  190  feet  high. 

Committee.  The  members  attention  was  also  | a , , _r  cf»»i  whif-h 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

SOUTH  DARLEY  WATER  SUPPLY.— The  South 
Darlev  Urban  District  Council  have  approved  and 
accepted  a scheme  of  water  supply  prepared  by  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Taylor,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Bir- 
mingham. The  supply  will  be  from  the  springs 
issuing  from  the  millstone  grit  measures,  from 
whence  it  will  gravitate  to  the  whole  of  the  district. 
The  estimated  cost  is  about  3,500/.  Application  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  borrowing  powers 
will  be  made  at  once. 


committee.  me  mcmucia 

directed  to  the  fact  that  practically  the  whole  of 
the  employees  in  the  building  trade  in  the  district 
were  combined  in  one  federation.  In  May  last  the 
employees  asked  that  non-union  men  should  not  be 
employed.  The  employers  offered  to  assent  to  that 
if  the  men  would  agree  to  work  only  with  associated 
masters.  The  men  would  not  agree  to  that,  and  the 
negotiations  fell  through.  The  past  few  months 
had  shown  that  the  federation  was  not  a federation 
in  name  only.  The  bricklayers  in  Newcastle 
having  demanded  an  increase  of  wages,  and  that 
having  been  refused,  they  went  out  on  strike.  The 
Newcastle  builders  bore  the  burden  for  some  time 
before  appealing  to  the  federation  for  assistance. 
Ultimately  they  appealed  to  the  Northern  Counties 
Federation,  which  ordered  a lock-out  of  all  brick- , 
layers,  and  that  had  been  carried  out.  The  dispute 
had  also  been  before  the  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshire  Federation,  and  they  had  decided,  failing  a 
settlement,  tollock  out  their  men  on  February  2. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
federation  was  endeavouring  to  justify  its  existence, 
and  l possibly  now  that  it  had  shown  its  1 teeth  the 
workmen  would  see  that  the  employers  meant  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  business.  As  a result  of  the 
present  lock-out  the  Executive  Committee  had 
had  under  consideration  the  advisability  of 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  foremen  to  leave 
the  men’s  union,  and  to  substitute  something 
equally  beneficial.  The  foremen  were  in  a delicate 
position,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a scheme  would 
shortly  be  formulated  for  dealing  with  the  matter 
, _ 4*i,a  it  was  nerhaD! 


foreign. 


dome,  wmcn  is  00  ieeLin  ui<tuicici  ■**&•*• 

Instead  of  being  supported  by  the  steel  piers  which 
were  originally  intended  to  carry  it,  steel  being  so 
difficult  to  obtain  at  the  time,  timber  was  adopted, 
and  the  construction  of  the  four  massive  L-shaped 
piers  proved  an  excellent  object-lesson  in  timber  con- 
struction. The  company  then  passed  down  the 
Grand  Avenue,  which  is  1,000  ft.  long  by  75  ft. 
broad,  and  curved  on  plan.  The  roof,  rising  to  a 
height  of  40  ft.,  is  formed  of  semicircular  laminated 
ribs^  15  ft.  centre  to  centre.  The  central  portion  of 
the  ribs  is  in  three  thicknesses  of  timber,  while  the 
ends  are  in  five  thicknesses.  The  bridge  across  the 
Dumbarton-road  was  next  examined,  and,  as  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  White,  is  on  the  cantilever  principle. 
The  cantilevers  are  supported  on  cast-iron  columns, 
and  the  necessary  back  weight  obtained  by  large 
concrete  blocks.  The  Machinery  Hall,  which  was 
next  visited,  covers  a large  area,  and  is  roofed  by ; 
five  roofs.  A central  span  of  108  ft.  is  bridged  by 
elliptical-shaped  trusses,  supported  at  intervals  of 
8 ft  by  double  columns,  and  the  space  between 
these  again  spanned  by  curved  lattice  girders.  Two 
roofs  of  timber  construction  flank  either  side.  After 
having  been  shown  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
Machinery  Hall  and  having  been  conducted  round 
the  various  detached  buildings,  the  party  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  architect,  Mr.  James  Miller, 
Glasgow,  for  his  kindness  in  granting  permission 
to  visit  the  buildings,  and  also  to  Mr.  White  for  the 
interesting  and  instructive  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  party. 

Fire  Prevention  at  the  Building  Trades 


France.— MM.  Pascal,  Loviot,  Normand,  \au- 
dreraer.  Courtois-Suffit,  Scellier  de  Gisors  Adnen 
Chancel,  Boeswilwald,  Formige,  and  Raulm.who 
had  resigned  membership  of  the  of 

the  Societe  des  Artistes  Francis  (Old  Salon)  have 

all  been  re-elected  by  a large  majority.- At  the 

Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  the  jury  on  the  Labarre  com- 
petition have  awarded  the  prize  to  M.  Coutan, 
pupil  of  M.  Pascal.  The  subject  was  ‘‘A  Peoples 

Palace  ” The  collection  of  church  plate  left  by 

Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  is  to  be  arranged 
in  a special  room  devoted  to  it  in  the  Louvre, 

and  to  be  called  the  Rothschild  Gallery. :The 

monument  to  Victor  Hugo  by  M.  Barms  is  to 
be  inaugurated  on  the  Place  Victor  Hugo  next 
month— -M.  Alfred  Newham,  architect,  ot  Lille, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Socffite  Regtonale 

of  the  North  of  France. Ihere  is  talk  of 

restoring  and  setting  in  order  the  Chateau  of  Com- 
pie<*ne  as  a summer  residence  for  the  President 

of  the  Republic. At  MarseiUes  a large  building 

is  to  be  erected  for  the  offices  and  stores  of  the 

Colonial  Service. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 

voted  a sum  of  ioo.ooo  francs  to  repair  the  ancient 
and  fine  Hbtel  de  Soubise,  in  which  the  national 

‘archives  are  kept. The  Municipal  Council  of 

Paris  has  before  it  a scheme,  presented  by  four 
eminent  painters.  MM.  Gerome,  Detaille,  Robert- 
Fleury,  and  Francois  Flameng,  to  erect  on  the  site 
of  the  former  Cirque  de  Champs  Elysees,  a 
building  for  the  periodical  organisation  of  Private 
exhibitions  and  concerts.  If  the  scheme  adopted, 
the  design  of  the  building  will  be  entrusted  to  M. 
Giranlt  the  architect  of  the  Petit  Palais.  The 
occasion  would  be  taken  to  remove  from  the 
Champs  Elysees  the  Theatre  Mangny  and  the  Palais 
de  Glace,  which  occupy  a great  deal  of  space  with 
no  corresponding  advantage. 


shortly  be  formulated  for  dealing  with  the  matter.  I Fire  Prevention  at  the  Building  IRADES 
In  conclusion,  the  report  stated  that  it  was  perhaps  I Exhibition- In  further  reference  to  the  special 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  great  prosperity  in  I “ Fire-Proofing  Section  at  the  Building  Trades 
trade  would  continue  very  much  longer,  but  it  was  I Exhibition  which  is  being  organised  under  the 
generally  felt  that  if  the  workmen  could  be  brought  I auspices  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee, 
to  see  that  their  interests  were  identical  with  those  1 the  Executive  of  this  body,  at  a meeting  last  week, 
of  the  masters,  and  would  give  a fair  day's  work  I decided  to  invite  numerous  representatives  of  the 
- fa;r  day's  wage,  there  was  every  likelihood  | municipal,  technical,  insurance,  and  industrial 


tor  a lair  uay  s wage,  1m.1v.  -■•-*.7  ---- 

that  both  employers  and  workmen  would  hav 
good  prospects  for  some  little  time  to  come.  The 
report  was  adopted.  Afterwards  a meeting  was 
held  for  all  persons  interested  in  the  building 
trade,  at  which  various  subjects  were  considered. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
the  evening  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson, 
Middlesbrough,  presiding.  Mr.  A.  Harrison  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  “ The  Tees-side  and  District  Master 
Builders'  Association.”  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  the  Presi- 
dent, said  they  were  engaged  in  a struggle  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  which  they  could  not  at 
present  comprehend.  They  had  hoped  that  a 
settlement  might  take  place,  and  that  reason  and 
cool  judgment  would  take  the  place  of  strife.  They 
offered  arbitration,  and  they  were  prepared  to  stand 
by  that.  So  far  as  the  Tees-side  district  was  con- 
cerned, he  believed  all  the  members  of  the  federa- 
tion had  stood  staunchly  together.  Mr.  T. 
Dickinson  also  responded.  Mr.  W.  G.  Roberts 
( Middlesbrough)  gave  the  toast  of  “The  Northern 
Counties  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers." 
Alderman  Rankin,  of  Sunderland  (President  of  the 
Association),  in  responding,  said  the  members  of 
the  federation  were  determined  that  builders  should 
have  something  like  justice  and  right.  With  regard 
to  the  present  lock-out,  they  were  exceedingly  sorry 
that  anything  of  the  kind  should  take  place.  What 
could  they  do  under  the  circumstances  ? The 
Newcastle  employers  were  refusing  to  give  way  to 
an  unreasonable  demand  of  the  men.  The  men  would 
have  followed  their  usual  custom  of  attacking  one 
town  at  a time, and  as  soon  as  they  had  conquered  that 
they  would  have  proceeded  to  another.  There  was  no 
other  course  for  the  employers  to  adopt  but  to  amal- 
gamate in  order  to  resist  such  tactics.  Mr.  W.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


municipal,  lecumc.u,  iiiauidiu-c,  aun  iduuji. 
interests  concerned  to  visit  this  elaborate  demon- 
stration of  means  and  ways  for  reducing  the 
modern  fire  risk.  Among  those  to  whom  invita- 
tions are  being  issued  are  the  provincial  Chairmen 
of  Works  Committees,  Engineers  of  the  large  Dock 
and  Railway  Companies,  principals  and  masters  of 
the  technical  colleges  and  polytechnics,  &c.  Special 
arrangements  are  being  made  by  which  the  visitors 
will  have  every  facility  for  studying  the  subject, 
and  the  committee  will,  no  doubt,  also  entertain  at 
their  new  Testing  Station  at  Westbourne  Park.  A 
sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  matters  relating  to  the  Section,  comprising  Mr. 
F.  Hammond  (chairman),  Mr.  Max  Clarke,  Mr. 
Frederic  R.  Farrow,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Goad,  Mr.  Ellis 
Marsland,  and  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  with  Mr.  H.  G. 
Montgomery  as  business  manager.  Particulars  of 
the  general  arrangements  are  obtainable  from  the 
committee's  offices  at  No.  1,  Waterloo-place,  Pall 
Mall,  S.W. 

Yorkshire  Master  Builders  at  Dinner.— The 
annual  dinner  of  the  Yorkshire  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Employers  was  held  on  the 
17th  inst.,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds.  A company 
of  between  140  and  150  assembled,  and  Mr.  James 
Longden,  of  Sheffield,  presided.  After  the  loyal 
toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mr.  S.  Smethurst  pro- 
posed “ The  Yorkshire  Federation,”  observing  that 
the  great  object  of  their  organisation  was  not  to 
promote  industrial  war.  They  ought  to  look  upon 
strikes  and  lock-outs  as  being  something  in  the 
nature  of  a calamity.  Sometimes  they  might  be 
inevitable,  but  his  impression  was  that  largely  they 
were  the  consequence,  not  of  any  real  difference  so 
much  as  to  misunderstanding,  and  he  thought  that 


Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
-Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah  Forests,  Limited,  have 
recently  opened  a depot  and  saw-imlls  at  Purfleet 
Wharf  for  landing  and  storage  of  building  materials 
of  all  kinds. 

THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE.— The  thirty-first  course 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  sanitary  officers 
is  announced  to  be  given  at  the  Parkes’  Museum 
during  February,  March,  and  April,  commencing 
February  1.  It  includes  four  lectures  on  elementary 
physics  'and  chemistry,  and  twenty-one  on  public 
health  law,  duties  of  a sanitary  inspector,  municipal 
hygiene,  building  construction  in  its  sanitary  rela- 
tions, &c. 

Tees-side  Master  Builders.  — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Tees-side  and  District  Master 
Builders'  Association  was  held  at  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Stockton,  on  the  15th  inst.  Mr.  T.  Wil- 
kinson of  Middlesbrough,  was  elected  president, 
and  Councillor  T.  E.  Atterby  (Stockton),  Councillor 
Proud  (West  Hartlepool),  and  Mr.  W.  Bastiman 
(Middlesbrough)  were  appointed  vice-presidents. 
Mr  W C.  Creason  (Stockton)  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  W.  C.  Creason,  in 
his  annual  report,  said,  as  a result  of  an  advance  in 
wages  granted  to  the  joiners  in  1899  by  the  Stockton 
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White  (President  of  the  Sunderland  Association), 
who  also  replied,  said  it  was  a fact  that  that  imperfect 
organisation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  other 
side  was  so  well  organised  and  led  by  such  capable 
leaders,  had  forced  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
federating  themselves.  It  had  brought  home  to 
them  the  knowledge  that  small  local  organisations 
were  utterly  incapable  of  resisting  unjust  demands 
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in  proportion  as  they  built  up  a strong,  solid,  intelli- 
gent combination  on  their  side,  they  would  find  that 
something  similar  existed  on  the  other  side,  and  by 
mutual  discussion,  and  by  mutually  trying  to  under- 
stand each  other,  many  points  of  difference  would  be 
removed,  and  what  in  other  circumstances  might 
have  led  to  disastrous  conflict  would  be  met  by 
discussion  and  argument.  Referring  to  the  strike 
of  bricklayers  on  Tyneside,  he  reminded  them  that 
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made  by  the  men,  and  it  was  only  by  combined  I there  was  no  town  in  England  that  paid  more  to  the 
action  in  extended  areas  that  they  could  cope  with  | men,  and  the  attempt  to  get  an  advance  from  iod 
the  men.  Mr.  B.  Dickinson  proposed  the  toast  of  I to  nd.  per  hour,  was  in  his  opinion  to  be  made 
“ The  Architects  and  Surveyors,”  and  Messrs.  E.  I a pivot  to  raise  the  standard  wage  throughout  ihe 
Whipham  and  A.  Newsome  responded.  Other  I country  to  nd.  He  was  glad  that  at  this  moment 
tr.-ida  fnllnwpd.  I the  better  sense  of  the  country  had  prevailed,  and 
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toasfs  followed.  I the  better  sense  of  the  country  had  prevailed,  and 

Glasgow  High  School  Construction  I practically  the  claim  at  Newcastle  was  withdrawn. 
CLASSES— On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  12th  inst.,  I There  were  certain  technicalities  to  be  completed, 
the  students  of  the  High  School  Building  Construe-  I but  the  principle  was  withdrawn,  and  unless  some- 
tion  Classes,  under  Mr.  D.  Bennet-Dobson,  visited  I thing  happened  that  they  did  not  at  this  moment 
the  buildings  of  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibi- 1 foresee,  practically  that  struggle  was  brought  to  a 
tion  The  party,  which  numbered  about  seventy,  1 close,  and  the  stern  measure  that  a week  ago  they 
were  conducted  through  the  various  buildings  by  I should  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  had  been 
Mr  White,  clerk  of  works.  Commencing  at  the  I averted. — The  President,  in  reply,  expressed  the 
Industrial  Hall,  the  Indian  and  Burmese  sections  I opinion  that  the  workmen  were  beginning  to  find 
were  first  visited.  The  company’s  attention  was  I that  they  would  have  to  go  about  their  business  in 


Indian  and  Burmese  sections  I opinion  that  the  workmen  were  Deginmng  to  n 
were  first  visited.  The  company's  attention  was  I that  they  would  have  to  go  about  their  business 
drawn  to  the  delicate  and  intricate  carving  of  the  I a more  gentle  manner,  and  be  more  reasonable  in 
stalls  and  the  difference  between  the  art  of  the  Indian  I their  demands.  Of  course,  the  employers  had  to 
and  Burmese  carvers.  The  exit  close  by  gave  a fine  I find  the  money  and  the  brains,  and  of  late  the 
demonstration  of  the  automatic  arrangement  of  the  | workmen  had  wanted  to  tell  them  how  that  money 
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was  to  be  spent,  and  how  far  they  would  like  to 

put  their  hands  down  into  their  pockets.  They 
wanted  to  try  and  alter  that,  and  it  could 
only  be  done  by  the  united  action  of  every 
employer  in  the  building  trade,  and  by  their 
doing  everything  they  could  to  assist  the 
Federation  to  resist  the  unfair  attacks  that  were 
made  upon  the  masters  in  many  ways.  They  must 
expect  the  men  to  give  a fair  day’s  work  for  a fair 
day’s  wage.  If  they  were  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, they  must  be  united.  In  that  event  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  have  better  times,  and  make  their 
business  more  successful  and  remunerative. — Mr. 
G.  H.  Walters  (Hull)  and  Councillor  Mansfield 
(York)  also  responded.  Mr.  Walters,  in  the  course 
of  his  reply,  alluded  to  the  scheme  to  raise  a special 
fund  for  special  work.  He  said  they  paid  sixty 
millions  a year  in  wages  in  the  building  trade,  and 
if  they  only  paid  3d.  per  iool.  of  wages  to  this 
special  fund  they  would  have  an  income  of  7,500/. 
This  matter  was  to  come  before  the  National  Fede- 
ration, and  he  trusted  it  would  have  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  employer,  and  then  they 
would  have  a respectable  sum  behind  them  to 
combat  the  tyranny  of  the  men  and  to  go 
in  for  organisation  throughout  Great  Britain. — 
— Mr.  W.  R.  Thompson  (Dewsbury)  next  gave 
“ The  Northern  Counties.”  He  pointed  out  that 
they  had  an  instance  in  Tyneside  where  a strong 
association  had  been  unable  to  deal  with  a serious 
labour  trouble.  If  the  Newcastle  Federated  Masters 
had  been  left  to  deal  with  the  trouble  by  themselves 
they  would  probably  have  come  off  second  best. 
They,  however,  brought  the  difficulty  before  the 
Northern  Centre,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  desirable  to  help  them.  The  impending  lock- 
out had,  they  hoped,  been  averted.  Their  thanks 
were  due  to  the  Northern  Centre  for  the  tact  and 
ability  with  which  they  had  managed  the  business. 
—Mr.  R.  Hislop  (Newcastle)  and  Mr.  E.  Goode 
(Hull)  responded.  “ The  City  and  Trades  of  Leeds  ” 
was  given  by  Councillor  Carr  (Sheffield),  and  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dews.— Mr.  J.  Biggin 
(Sheffield)  submitted  the  toast  of  “ The  Architects 
and  Surveyors,”  which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Braithwaite  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Bowman. 

Croham  Hurst  Preservation.— The  Croydon 
County  Council  has  decided  to  purchase  the  whole 
of  the  wooded  hill  to  the  south  of  Croydon  known 
as  Croham  Hurst.  Two  years  since  successful 
negotiations  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  thirty-five 
acres,  and  public  attention  was  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  lovely  portion  of  all,  the  remaining 
forty-five  acres,  was  threatened  with  spoliation  by 
the  builders.  As  a result  of  an  open-air  meeting  on 
the  top  of  the  Hurst  on  January  22,  1S99,  an  influ- 
ential committee  of  seventy  members  was  formed 
to  request  that  the  whole  eighty  acres  might  be 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever.  This 
object  has  now  been  achieved,  inasmuch  as  the 
Council  has  decided  to  offer  the  sum  of  15,000/.  for 
the  remaining  forty-five  acres. 

The  Institution  oe  Junior  Engineers.— On 
Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  a large  party  of  members 
of  this  Institution  visited  the  work’s  of  Messrs. 
W.  T.  Henley's  Telegraph  Works  Company  at  North 
Woolwich.  The  various  processes  in  connexion 
with  the  manufacture  were  seen  in  operation,  and 
fully  explained  by  the  members  of  the  staff.  The 
business  was  founded  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  T.  Henley,  and  up  to"  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1882,  the  works  were  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  the  construction  of 
submarine  telegraph  cables  and  underground  tele- 
graph lines.  Since  then  the  business  widened  into 
other  channels,  until  at  the  present  day  the  cables 
manufactured  embrace  every  type  used  for  tele- 
graph, telephone,  electric  light,  and  electric  power 
purposes.  Many  of  the  huge  reels  now  turned  out 
at  the  company’s  works  contain  cable  of  a 
design  which  was  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  founder's  death.  Telephone  cables,  which 
were  originally  made  with  gutta-percha  insu- 
lation, are  now  insulated  with  vulcanised  india- 
rubber,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire,  of  the 
well-known  dry-core  cable  with  paper  insulation, 
are  produced  weekly.  Large  quantities  of  india- 
rubber  and  gutta-percha  are  always  in  process  of 
being  cleaned  and  prepared  for  insulation  purposes  ; 
each  operation  is  carried  on  in  the  works,  the  gums 
being  received  from  abroad  in  a crude  condition. 
The  new  buildings  which  have  been  erected  on  the 
river  front  comprise  large  electrical  testing-rooms, 
forming  an  important  feature  of  the  works,  each 
order  executed  having  to  pass  stringent  electrical 
and  mechanical  tests.  The  greater  part  of  the 
machinery  is  driven  by  electric  power,  and  every 
new  workshop  opened  from  time  to  time  is  run  by 
this  means.  The  works  themselves  give  employ- 
ment to  over  1,000  hands,  and  there  is  also  a large 
staff  engaged  outside  in  connexion  with  the  laving 
of  cables,  &c.  J 6 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Birmingham  Building  Trade  Dispute. — The 
difficulty  that  had  arisen  respecting  the  working 
hours  of  builders'  labourers  in  Birmingham  has  been 
amicably  settled.  A month  ago  the  employers  gave 
notice  to  the  workmen’s  section  that  in  future  they 
would  require  the  labourers  to  commence  work  at 
the  same  time  as  the  workmen  they  were  assisting 
— carpenters,  masons,  or  plasterers.  The  men  asked 
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for  a rise  of  a halfpenny  an  hour,  and  the  matter  has 
just  been  considered  by  the  wages  board.  The  men 
connected  with  the  National  Association  of  Gas- 
workers  and  General  Labourers  and  the  Federated 
Labourers  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the 
employers’  demand  would  be  that  builders’ 
labourers,  except  those  working  for  plasterers, 
would  work  half  an  hour  less  per  day  than  at 
present,  and  they  wanted  this  made  up  in  higher 
wages.  The  employers  replied  that  their  only 
object  was  to  alter  the  hours  of  the  men  assisting 
the  plasterers.  At  present  the  labourers  start  half 
an  hour  later  than  the  skilled  workmen — a very 
inconvenient  arrangement.  Carpenters’  and  masons’ 
assistants  would  in  no  way  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed change.  The  men's  representatives  were 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  signed  an  under- 
taking that  this  class  of  men  should  start  at  the  time 
required,  and  the  notices  on  both  sides  were  with- 
drawn.— Birmingham  Post. 

Coventry  Building  Trade.— The  men  engaged 
in  the  building  trade  in  Coventry  have  received 
from  the  Master  Builders’  Association  notice  of  a 
proposed  reduction  of  wages,  to  come  into  force  on 
April  1. 

The  Northern  Bricklayers’  Strike.— There 

is  every  probability  of  the  strike  of  bricklayers  on 
Tyneside  being  settled  at  an  early  date.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  spring  of  last  year  the  men 
applied  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  iod.  to  nd. 
per  hour,  but  that  it  was  refused.  The  employers, 
however,  offered  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration. 
This  was  refused  by  the  operatives,  and  the  strike 
commenced  in  May,  and  has  continued  till  now. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  men  found  work  else- 
where, and  their  removal  caused  a cessation  of  work 
in  the  federated  shops  of  Newcastle  and  district. 
The  votes  cast  in  the  ballot  just  taken  of  the 
Northern  bricklayers  with  reference  to  the  two 
propositions  of  the  employers  for  the  termination 
of  the  lock-out,  viz. , arbitration,  or  a guarantee  of 
the  present  wages  for  two  years,  were  counted  on 
Saturday  last  week  at  Newcastle.  The  result  was 
despatched  to  the  London  offices  of  the  Bricklayers’ 
Union  without  being  communicated  to  the  branches. 
It  is  believed  that  a majority  will  be  shown  for 
arbitration,  though  as  a protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee  many  papers  were 
returned  blank. 


LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  case  of  Moses  v.  Marsland  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  composed  of 
Justices  Bruce  and  Phillimore,  on  the  17th  inst., 
on  an  appeal,  by  way  of  special  case  stated, 
from  the  decision  of  a Metropolitan  police  magis- 
trate ordering  the  appellant  to  comply  with  a 
notice  served  on  him  by  the  District  Surveyor 
for  Camberwell  (the  respondent)  under  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  re- 
quiring him  to  do  certain  things,  or  certain  altera- 
tions, for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
District  at  a building  in  Elm-grove,  Peckham. 

The  facts  were  these  :— By  an  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  April  2,  1S97,  the  care  of 
children  of  weak  intellect  or  physical  infirmity  in- 
capable of  being  trained  in  association  with  children 
n ordinary  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District, 
who,  to  carry  out  the  order,  prepared  a scheme  for 
purchasing  various  dwelling-houses  in  different 
parts  of  London  adjacent  to  schools  specially  pro- 
vided and  staffed  by  the  London  School  Board 
for  the  education  of  these  children.  Under 
the  scheme  the  children  had  to  live,  sleep,  and  board 
in  such  houses  under  the  care  of  a matron,  in 
numbers  generally  not  exceeding  fourteen  in  any 
one  house,  and  to  attend  such  special  Board  schools 
each  day  for  the  purpose  of  their  education.  The 
houses  were  intended  as  permanent  homes  for  the 
children.  The  house  in  question,  No.  16,  Elm- 
Jrove,  had  been  an  ordinary  detached  dwelling- 
louse  of  two  floors,  with  one  room  and  a basement 
below,  and  this  had  been  purchased  by  the  Managers 
under  the  scheme,  who  instructed  the  appellant 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board’s  Architect  to 
alter  or  convert  the  dwelling-house  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
children  and  a matron,  cook,  and  housemaid.  The 
total  cubical  capacity  of  the  dwelling-house  was  under 
50,000  cubic  feet,  with  sleeping  accommodation 
as  above.  The  appellant,  before  he  commenced  the 
work,  served  a notice  on  the  respondent  giving  him 
notice  that  he  was  about  to  make  alterations 
in  the  above  dwelling-house  and  convert  it  into  a 
public  building,  and  thereupon  the  respondent 
served  notices  on  the  appellant  making  certain 
requirements  with  regard  to  the  staircase  and  the 
height  of  the  rooms,  &c.  The  only  question  before 
the  magistrate  was  whether  the  building  in  the 
above  circumstances  was  a “ public  building  ” within 
the  meaning  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
Sections  5 (27),  6S,  and  79.  The  magistrate  held 
that  the  building  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District,  used  or  con- 
structed or  adapted  to  be  used  for  a public  purpose, 
and  made  the  order  asked  for  by  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  Q.C.  (Mr.  Herbert  Smith  with 
him),  for  the  appellant,  submitted  that  the  building 


in  question  did  not  come  within  the  definition  in 
Section  5 (27)  of  the  Act.  The  test  was  whether  the 
building  was  intended  to  be  used  for  a public 
purpose  similar  to  those  enumerated  in  the  section, 
and  the  section  did  not  apply  to  a mere  dwelling- 
house,  though  placed  under  the  control  of  a public 
body.  f 

Mr.  R.  C.  Glen,  for  the  respondent,  contended  l 
that  the  magistrate's  order  was  right,  and  that  the  I 
building  was  a “ hospital  ” within  the  meaning  of  I 
the  section.  f 

Mr.  Justice  Bruce,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that 
the  building  in  question  was  not  a public  building 
within  the  meaning  of  the  section  of  the  Act  of 
1894.  He  did  not  think  that  the  building  could  be 
considered  as  a hospital  in  that  sense,  nor  was  the  I 
building  within  the  section  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a building  used  for  “ any  other  public  purpose.”  I 
Again,  the  building  did  not  come  within  the  term  I 
“ home,”  because  it  had  not  a cubical  capacity  of  I 
250,000  cubic  feet  or  sleeping  accommodation  for  f 
100  persons.  His  Lordship  therefore  thought  that 
the  magistrate  came  to  a wrong  conclusion,  and  that 
the  appeal  must  be  allowed.  ! 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
was  accordingly  allowed  with  costs. 


USE  OF  GUY -ROPE  IN  HOISTING  : 

WHEN  DOES  ITS  ABSENCE  CONSTITUTE 
NEGLIGENCE  ? 

At  Brompton  County  Court  on  Monday,  before  I 
fudge  Stonor  and  a jury,  Alfred  Crow,  a builder's 
abourer,  13,  Riley-street,  Chelsea,  sought  to  recover 
damages  from  his  former  employer,  Mr.  Joseph 
Pratt,  contractor.  Lots-road,  Chelsea,  the  claim 
being  in  respect  of  personal  injuries  said  to  have 
resulted  from  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant. The  action  had  been  remitted  from  the  High 
Courts,  and  the  proceedings  were  taken  under  Com- 
mon  Law. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Moyses,  counsel,  appeared  for  the  I 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Powell,  counsel,  defended. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  explained  that  on  July  2 
last  his  client  was  engaged  by  the  defendant  to  assist 
in  unloading  a barge  of  deals  at  Chelsea  Wharf,  Lots- 
road,  and  to  place  them  in  railway  trucks  which  were  | 
drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  barge.  For  the  purpose  of 
hoisting  the  timber  a steam-crane  was  used.  A 
number  of  deals  were  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
wire  rope  by  which  they  were  drawn  up  from  the 
barge,  and  then  they  were  swung  round  until  over  I 
the  railway  truck,  into  which  they  were  guided  by  [ 
the  plaintiff  and  another  man.  Some  deals  had  just 
been  hoisted,  and,  as  the  plaintiff  was  waiting  to 
receive  them  in  the  truck,  they  swung  round,  striking 
the  unfortunate  fellow  and  causing  him  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  His  injuries  appeared  to  be  of  practi- 
cally a permanent  character.  It  was  now  main- 
tained that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence 
in  not  providing  a guide-rope,  technically  termed  a 
guy -rope,  by  which  to  steady  the  timber  and 
prevent  it  from  swinging  round. 

Mr.  William  Robert  Pether,  consulting  engineer, 
Basinghall-street,  E.C.,  stated  that  he  had  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  experience  in  the  work  of 
hoisting  timber.  He  contended  that  a wire  rope  I 
would  be  likely  to  cause  long  lengths  of  timber  to  I 
swing  round  more  than  if  an  ordinary  chain  were  I 
used  on  the  crane.  He  also  maintained  that  when  I 
hoisting  deals  or  other  long  pieces  of  timber,  a guy-  I 
rope  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  timber  from  I 
unduly  swinging  round ; otherwise  he  considered  I 
that  the  work  would  be  dangerous 
Cross-examined  : It  was  the  usual  practice  in  the 
trade,  when  hoisting  timber  by  a crane,  to  use  a 
guy-rope.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  different  I 
method  was  adopted  at  Folkestone,  Newhaven,  or  I 
Harwich. 

Mr.  Christopher  Richard  Griffiths,  architect  and 
surveyor,  said  that  he  also  had  had  experience  in 
the  work  of  hoisting  timber  by  means  of  a crane,  I 
such  as  the  one  in  question.  He  agreed  that  it  was  I 
usual  to  use  a guy-rope  for  the  work. 

Cross-examined  : He  did  not  think  that  a guy-rope  I 
would  be  likely  to  get  in  the  way  and  to  interfere  I 
with  the  work  ; on  the  contrary,  he  considered  a I 
guy-rope  to  be  quite  necessary  for  the  work. 

The  plaintiff  then  gave  evidence.  He  bore  out  I 
his  counsel’s  opening  statement,  and  added  that  at  I 
the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  receiving  wages  at  I 
the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  a day.  Owing  to  the  accident,  he  I 
had  been  unable  to  do  any  hard  work  since.  1 

Mr.  Felix  Charles  Kempster,  M.R.C.S.,’ &c.,  de- 
scribed the  man’s  injuries,  which  were  of  a very  I 
serious  nature.  For  the  defence,  Mr.  Albert  I 
Benthall,  M.R.G.S.,  &c.,  and  Mr.  J.  Edlin,  F.R.C.S  I 
&c.,  gave  evidence  implying  that  plaintiff’s  injuries 
had  been  exaggerated. 

The  defendant  was  then  called.  He  said  that  he  I 
had  had  some  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  using  | 
cranes  for  hoisting  timber,  and  he  maintained  that  [ 
for  such  work  it  was  not  usual  to  provide  a guy- 
rope.  Sometimes  a guy-rope  was  used  on  a hand 
crane,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  draw 
the  timber  iround  to  any  place  required.  He  had  I 
never  seen  a guy-rope  used  on  a steam  crane  like 
the  one  in  question. 

Cross-examined  : On  another  crane  at  the  same  I 
wharf  they  used  a guy-rope  but  this  was  for  moving 
the  jib  round,  and  not  for  steadying  the  timber. 
Re-examined  : Cranes  were  now  generally  fitted 


with  wire  rope  instead  of  a chain  for  drawing  the 
loads  up,  the  wire  taking  the  place  of  the  chain 
because  it  was  better  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Pratt,  son  of  the  defendant, 
said  that  he  had  never  seen  a guy-rope  used  in 
connexion  with  a steam  crane. 

The  Judge  : Do  these  wire  ropes  make  the. timber 
turn  round  more  than  the  chains? — The  Witness  : 
No,  sir? 

Mr.  William  Thomas  Andrews,  engineer  to  the 
Regent's  Canal  Company,  stated  that  he  had  never 
seen  a guy  rope  used  when  hoisting  deals  by  a 
crane,  although  one  was  sometimes  provided  when 
lulling  up  large  baulks  of  timber,  50  ft.  or  35  ft. 
ong.  On  wooden  cranes,  particularly  in  Quebec, 
guy-ropes  were  used  to  pull  the  jib  round,  so  as  to 
get  the  timber  at  the  spot  required. 

Henry  Frye,  the  driver  of  the  crane  in  question, 
said  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  working  steam 
cranes  for  the  past  thirty  years  and  v >d  never  seen 
a guy-rope  used  in  connexion  wit  them,  except 
' r large  baulks  of  timber. 

Cross-examined  : He  believed  that  the  plaintiff, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  was  not  in  his  proper 
place.  , . , 

George  Butcher,  another  man  working  on  the  job, 
gave  similar  evidence. 

Mr.  Pether  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  re-called,  both  said 
that  when  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  spoke  of  a 
rope  used  for  pulling  the  “ jib  ” of  the  crane  round, 
they  appeared  to  be  referring,  not  to  a guy-rope,  but 
to  a “ trail-rope." 

The  jury  found  ( t)  that  a guy-rope  was  frequently 
and  generally  used  for  steadying  timber  when  it  was 
being  unload’ed  ; (2)  that  the  absence  of  a guy-rope 
in  connexion  with  a steam  crane,  under  circum- 
stances like  those  in  question,  was  dangerous  ; (3 
that  the  absence  of  a guy-rope  in  the  present 
instance  caused  the  accident.  This  was  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  in  whose  favour  the  jury  assessed 
the  damage  at  93 l.  10s.,  being  43/.  10s.  for  wages 
and  50I.  for  pain  and  suffering. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  accordingly,  and 
allowed  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

19,070. — A Circular  Saw  Guard  : S.  Drew.— 
On  to  a bracket  fixed  behind  the  saw-bench  is 
clamped  a plate  made  of  steel  or  other  metal  which 
(its  bevelled-off  edge  excepted)  is  thicker  than  the 
saw.  The  saw's  front  is  protected  with  an  extension 
piece  that  is  bolted  on  to  the  plate,  and  has  a roller 
that  will  run  upon  the  wood. 

19,089.— -An  Appliance  for  Ventilation  : H. 
W.  Roberts. — The  ventilator  is  adapted  for  use  with 
a partly-opened  window,  and  admits  air  from 
without  through  an  opening  whose  areas  are 
gradually  enlarged.  Side  brackets  support  a blind 
of  some  textile  material,  stained  glass,  &c.,  and  at 
the  bottom  is  a curved  plate  fitted  with  a reflecting 
lip,  a screen  being  carried  by  slats  mounted  upon 
hooks. 

19,116.— Glass  for  Decorative  Purposes 
Soc.  Anon.  Beige  pour  La  Fabrication  des  Entail. 
Artisliques. — For  giving  a roughened  back  to  glass 
slabs,  mirrors.  &c..  and  rendering  them  specially 
applicable  for  wall  decorations,  plinths,  panels, 
wainscoting,  and  so  on.  Fragments  of  glass  and 
white  sand  are  put  into  the  moulds  before  the 
material  is  poured  in,  so  that  they  shall  partly  melt 
and  adhere  to  the  slabs  or  plates  when  the  moulds 
are  heated  in  a furnace  to  a high  temperature  ; when 
the  moulds  have  become  cool  the  slabs  or  plater 
will  have  acquired  a roughened  back  surface. 

Igil34  — A DOOR  Hinge:  C.  Porter  and  F.  D. 
Bishop. — The  inventor's  object  is  to  provide  means 
lor  folding  an  opened  door  behind  the  jamb  ; at  the 
end  of  a tongue,  which  projects  from  the  door-plate, 
is  a pin  turned  downwards  into  a socket  in  an 
angle-plate,  which  is  secured  at  the  corner  of  the 
jamb  ; a slot  in  the  angle-plate  gives  room  for  the 
tongue's  movement,  and  the  pin  can  be  raised  out  of 
its  socket  by  means  of  another  recess  in  the  plate 
in  a variant  form  of  the  device  the  relative  positions 
of  the  socket  and  pin  are  interchanged. 

19,142.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Draw 
ing  Boards:  H.  W.  Roberts. — With  this  contrivance 
a drawing-board  can  be  turned  or  set  at  an  angle 
about  the  table.  To  its  underside  is  screwed  a 
square  piece  on  to  which  is  secured  a cross-piece 
which  joins  the  two  side  pieces  that  constitute  a 
rest  for  the  board,  the  square  piece  being  arranged 
so  that  it  may  turn  freely  around  the  screw  which 
joins  it  to  the  cross-piece.  For  protecting  the  table, 
grooves  are  cut  in  the  cross-piece  and  inlaid  with 
india-rubber.  „ 

19,168.— Continuous  Kilns  : H.  R.  Vaughan. 
The  kilns  for  drying  and  burning  bricks,  terra-cotta, 
pipes,  other  clay  goods,  and  cements  and  limes  are 
after  the  kind  specified  in  No.  20,540  of  1895.  In 
order  to  more  efficiently  distribute  amongst  the 
freshly-charged  chambers  the  hot  gases  after  their 
withdrawal  trom  the  fired  chambers  and  their  circu- 
lation amongst  the  “ green  ” goods,  their  free  delivery 
over  the  floor  surfaces  is  effected  by  means  of 
branch  flues  leading  from  the  middle  hot-air  flue  to 
beneath  rhe  perforated  floors  of  the  chambers. 
Over  the  chambers  and  communicating  with 
them  are  disposed  other  branch  flues  whose 
connexions  with  the  central  main  flue  and  the 


hot-air  flue  are  regulated  by  dampers.  The 
working  of  the  dampers  will  draw  steam  from 
the  “ green  ” goods— as  they  are  being  dried — 
through  the  branch  flues  and  the  main  flue,  which 
' joined  to  the  chimney  flue  and  the  chimney,  and 
..ill  direct  the  hot  gases  from  the  burned  goods 
through  some  of  the  branch  flues  into  the  hot-air 
flue,  and  thence  into  the  chamber?  in  which 
“ green  ” goods  are  stored.  The  burning  capacity  of 
the  kiln  can  be  increased  with  portable  fire-grates  or 
furnaces  inserted  into  openings  made  in  its  side 
walls.  The  goods  may  be  dried  before  they  have 
been  reached  by  the  sulphur- laden  fumes  issuing 
from  the  chambers  that  are  being  fired.  The  middle 
main  flues  and  walls  are  built  along  the  kiln’s  entire 
length,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  How  of 
hot  gases  through  passages  in  the  end  chambers  in 
the  shape  of  a connexion  between  the  hot-air  flue 
and  the  cross  flues. 

19,177. — Mills  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Cement  : H.  Bing.— For  grinding  and  crushing 
clinker  and  other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cement  are  devised  reciprocating  plates  having 
corresponding  ridges  or  corrugations  (set  trans- 
versely in  respect  of  the  ejection  of  their  motion) 
fashioned  upon  their  w „rking  faces.  The  upper 
plate  is  attached  to  a frame  that  is  moved  with  a 
rod  and  eccentrics  or  cranks  ; the  lower  plate  is 
secured  to  a bed-plate,  the  frame  being  forced 
downwards  with  springs  that  press  against  a girder 
which  forked  links  retain  against  the  bed-plate 
The  machine  may  also  be  constructed  with  its  re- 
ciprocating frame  mounted  upon  rollers,  and  a 
hydraulic  cylinder  acting  through  a roller  beneath 
which  the  frame  travels  backwards  and  forwards 
may  be  used  for  forcing  the  frame  downwards 
In  the  case  of  an  extended  plant  for  pulverising 
cement-clinker  and  for  the  treatment  at  successive 
stages  of  the  material  a series  of  the  mills  described 
can  be  employed. 

19,197  —Treatment  of  Sewage,  Foul  Waters, 
&c.  : y . Brightmorc,  T.  Swann,  and  F.  S.  Goodwin. — 
The  plant  comprises  an  anadrobical  tank  and  two 
aerobical  tanks,  whereof  the  former  is  fitted  with  a 
set  of  pierced  trays  which  carry  the  filtering  media, 
and  has  an  air-tight  cover  with  an  outlet  through 
which  gas  and  air  may  escape  ; filtering  materials, 
such  as  coal  and  limestone,  or  coke,  are  laid  in 
alternate  courses  upon  pierced  partitions  arranged 
inside  the  two  other  tanks,  from  which  pipes  pass 
to  the  former  tank  ; whilst  one  aerobical  tank  of  a 
set  is  at  work  the  other  similar  tank  remains  at 
re3t.  and  during  the  intervals  of  rest  the  aeration  of 
the  filtering  substances  can  be  effected  by  means 
of  valves  at  the  bases  of  the  aerobical  tanks. 

19,287.— Manufacture  of  Bricks:  J.  P.  Fiskc. 
The  inventor  furnishes  means  of  carrying  bricks 
the  course  of  their  making,  so  as  to  avoid  their 
being  frequently  handled,  together  with  an  improve- 
ment in  kilns.  After  the  moulded  bricks  have  been 
stacked  upon  trucks  (which  are  run  on  to  other 
trucks  and  thence  into  a drying  chamber),  they  are 
transported  to  slotted  stands,  from  which  a travel- 
ling crane,  mounted  upon  rails,  carries  the  larger 
stacks  (made  up  of  smaller  stacks)  to  the  burning- 
kilns  : injury  of  the  soft  “green  ” bricks  is  obviated  by 
piling  the  small  stacks  upon  a bottom  layer  of  burned 
bricks  placed  on  the  stand,  whose  slots  are  equal  in 
size  to  the  slots  in  the  kiln’s  floor  which  take  the 
cross  beams  which  carry  the  beams  to  which  the 
lifting-chains  of  the  crane  are  hooked  ; the  kilns 
forming  a series  below  the  ground  level  have  pits  or 
flues  in  their  floors  which  take  the  cross-beams,  the 
cross-beams  being  drawn  away  when  the  bricks  have 
been  laid  down,  and  the  kiln  chambers  are  closed 
with  loose  covers  of  hollow  tile3  joined  with  tie-rods 
to  one  another  ; the  withdrawal  of  the  beams  is 
facilitated  by  means  of  openings  in  the  partition- 
walls  between  the  chambers,  which  are  ranged  in 
alignment  with  apertures  through  which  the  gases 
pass  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  the  openings 
are  closed,  under  normal  conditions,  with  stop-blocks 
made  of  terra-cotta. 

19,295. — Counter-seats  for  Use  in  Snors 
C.  P.  Evans  & y.  H.  Hawksworlh, — To  the  partition 
of  a counter  is  fixed  with  lugs  a tube,  within  which 
is  a spindle  that  carries  a block  joined  with  a rail  to 
another  block  having  projections  on  its  sides.  The 
two  parts  of  the  seat,  which  can  be  folded,  are 
hinged  on  to  rods  which  join  the  two  blocks,  so  that 
it  may  swing  upon  the  spindle  sideways,  and  be 
retained  by  the  fall  of  the  wedged  portion  of  the 
first-named  block  into  one  of  two  notches  which  are 
cut  in  the  tube's  top.  When  the  two  portions  of  the 
seat  are  horizontal  they  rest  upon  the  projections  of 
the  latter  block  and  abut  against  the  other  block. 

19,318.— Screw  Unions  for  Jointing  of  Pipes 
y.  Chisholm. — A screwed  coupling  for  screwed 
steam,  water,  gas,  or  other  pipes  of  metal  consists  of 
a sleeve  or  socket  piece  to  be  screwed  on  to  the 
pipes,  which  is  fashioned  with  a bevelled  socket 
that  takes  the  packing,  which  i3  pressed  together 
with  a bevelled  and  screwed  gland.  The  gland  may 
be  turned  square,  as  it  is  described  in  No.  23,992  of 
1893,  or  its  plain  part  may  be  formed  separately 
from  its  nut  portion.  In  the  former  case  a loose 
bevelled  washer  should  be  placed  between  the 
packing  and  the  end  of  the  gland.  The  invention  is 
3tated  to  be  applicable  to  taps,  cocks,  valves,  and 
similar  fittings. 

19,328. — Flooring  Cramps  : J.  Woodhead. — 
The  ram  is  guided  by  a saddle  that  rests  upon 
the  joist,  and  has  legs  to  which  are  pivotted 


two  dogs,  to  the  ram  is  affixed  a crossbar  on  to 
which  a forked  operating-lever  is  pivotted,  and  the 
lever  is  also  pivotted  to  links  that  join  the  arms  of 
the  dogs.  When  the  lever  is  pulled  about  its  pivot 
upon  the  crossbar  it  presses  the  dogs  against  the 
joist,  then— as  it  turns  about  its  pivot  upon  the  links 

it  impels  the  ram  so  as  to  clamp  the  floorboard. 

The  cramp  is  retained  in  its  place  by  means  of  a 
hinged  stay  as  the  board  is  being  nailed  down. 

IQi358._ blocks  or  Sheets  for  Floors, 
x’A YEMENIS,  &C. : C.  J.  R.  Lc  Mesnricr.—A  pave- 
ment or  flooring  which  is  claimed  to  be  noiseless 
and  elastic  is  made  of  a compound  of  moss-litter 
and  some  bituminous  substance— such  as  tar, 
asphalt,  creosote  residues,  or  india-rubber,  or  some 
other  resinous  material,  to  which  may  he  added,  at 
option,  brickdust,  sand,  or  some  such  substance. 
The  compound  is  made  under  pressure. 

19,361. — A Fluid  for  Priming,  Painting,  and 
. AKNISHING  PURPOSES  : A.  E.  Lcfcbvre.—An  admix- 
ture which  is  intended  for  use  also  as  an  anti- 
corrosive and  for  the  prevention  of  rust,  is  made  of 
liquid  wood,  refined  resin,  tar,  yellow  colophony, 
and  carbon  bisulphide. 

19,458.— COFFER-DAMS  : A.  D.  Garretson  and 
W.  \V.  Browne. — In  the  case  of  crib-work  coffer- 
dams  for  wharves,  docks,  breakwaters,  and  similar 
structures,  the  inventors  join  together  vertical  metal 
plates  with  angular  rails  that  are  riveted  on  to 
them,  forming  tongue-and-groove  joints  with  one 
another ; to  the  rails  are  riveted  cross-bars  which 
join  together  opposite  plates,  and  diagonal  braces 
strengthen  the  end  plates  ; a filling  of  stone,  con- 
crete, earth,  &c.,  is  used,  and  a plank  floor  is  laid 

•er  the  plates  and  bars  or  stringers. 

19,587 .— SIPHON1CAL  DISCHARGE  : T.  G.  Rhodes 
and  R.  Gaunt.— At  the  top  of  the  discharge  pipe  is 
mounted  a cup  that  is  joined,  by  means  of  its  radial 
wings,  to  a concentrical  and  smaller  cup  into 
which  the  siphon's  longer  leg  is  fixed.  Over  the  two 
cups  and  surrounding  the  leg  is  a valve.  When  that 
valve  is  lifted  the  flush  is  started  by  the  entrance  of 
water  into  the  discharge  pipe  through  the  rounded 
space  between  the  two  cups. 

19,628.— Valves  for  Domestic  Water-service 
Pipes  : E.  G.  Wat  rolls. — A controlling  valve  com- 
prises a cylinder,  which  is  supported  by  a piston- 
rod,  the  cylinder's  lower  end  pressing  against  a 
valve-seat  and  also  against  the  flange  of  the  princi- 
pal valve  which  rests  against  its  seating.  A flange  is 
screwed  upon  the  rod's  lower  end,  and  within  that 
rod  is  a hollow  tube  that  will  move  through  a little 
distance,  and  is  fitted  at  its  upper  end  with  a time 
screw  and  aperture,  as  well  as  with  a nut  which 
presses  upon  an  upper  valve-seat  and  a spring  into 
the  cylinder.  A rocking-lever,  which  is  worked  by 
the  hinged  closet-seat,  is  linked  to  the  tube's  lower 
end  ; a depression  of  the  seat  turns  the  lever  up- 
wards, whereby  the  valve  rises  to  allow  a flow  of 
water  from  the  chamber  which  surrounds  it,  and  the 
rod,  together  with  its  valves,  will  also  rise  ; in  the 
end,  the  flange  around  the  rod’s  lower  end  shuts  the 
outlet.  When  the  lever  returns  downwards,  the 
upper  valve  becomes  shut,  and  the  rod  descends 
slowly  with  the  admission  of  air  or  water  into  the 
chamber  through  the  time  passage  at  its  upper  end. 

Ig, 678.— Lightning  Conductors  : K.  W.  Hedges. 

For  joining  together  the  various  portions  of  the 
conductor  a trough  is  made  around  a tinned  part  of 
the  conductor  and  its  connecting  portion,  point,  &c., 
the  trough  being  filled  with  some  fusible  metal. 
The  mould  of  the  trough  may  be  fashioned  in  a 
divided  form,  and  for  the  conductor’s  attachment  to 
a pipe  should  be  capable  of  being  contracted  with 
screws.  For  ground  plates,  the  conductor  is 
soldered  into  its  place  in  the  alternately  bent 
portions  of  the  plate  in  which  parallel  cuts  have 
been  made.  For  a connexion  with  the  ground,  the 
sheathed  conductor  is  passed  down  a tube  with 
carbon  packing,  and  the  conductor  is  soldered  on  to 
the  cap  of  the  tube,  which  has  an  elbow  that 
serves  to  supply  moisture  whilst  extruding  dirt  and 
dust. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  25. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  ( Technical  De- 
monstrations).- Mr.  T.  Baird  on  “Drainage”  (at  12, 
Lower  Abbey-street).  4.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen' s Society. — _ Mr. 

J.  M.  Arthur  on  “ Legal  Points  relative  to  Building." 

8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  26. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiological  Society. — Annual  meeting, 
the  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul’s,  2.30  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen' s Association  (Memorial  Hall 
Farringdon-street,  E.C.).— Monthly  meeting. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Visit  to  St.  Luke  s 
Church,  &c.,  West  Ferry. 

Monday,  January  28. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  Aitchison,  R.  A.,  on  “ St.  I 
Peter’s."  I.  4 p.m.  I 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  I 
R.  E.  Middleton’s  paper  on  “The  Future  of  the  London  I 
Water  Supply.”  8 p.m.  ft 

London  Institution.  — Mr.  H.  Elliot  Malden  on  I 
“Earthworks  and  Castles  of  Early  England."  Illus- 1 
trated.  5 p.m.  | 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures') — Mr.  J.  Liberty  I 
Tadd  on  “ Elementary  Art  Education."  III.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  29. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  on  “ Practical  Mechanics  (experimentally  I 
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'•lied  Art  Section). — Mr.  Hugh 
<amples  of  Romanesque  Archi- 
tecture in  North  Italy.”  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  will 
preside.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  30, 

British  Archaeological  Association.— Mr.  R.  H. 
Forster  on  “ The  Roman  Wall.”  With  limelight  illustra- 
tions. 8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  P.  T.  Macquoid  on  “Evolution 
of  Form  in  English  Silver  Plate.”  8 p.m. 

City  of  London  College  Science  Society. — Mr.  H. 
Williams,  A.M.I.M.E.,  on  “Refrigeration  and  Cold 
Storage.”  7.30  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  Allan 
Green  well  on.  “ Bitumen  : its  Application  in  Architecture 
and  Engineering.”  With  lantern  illustrations.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  31. 

Royal  A c adenty. — Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  on  “St. 
Peters.”  II.  4 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mr'  , .en®  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  on  “Greek  Architecture.” 
Limelight  illustrations.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  February  i. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  D.  T.  Fyfe  on 
“ Cretan  Architecture."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers ) — 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “ Mechanical  Physics,  Laws  of 
Motion,  Hydraulics,  &c.”  7 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.—  The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  G. 
Molloy,  D.Sc.,  on  “ Electric  Waves."  9 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  {Technical 
Demonstrations). — Mr.  B.  A.  Phillipson  on  Electricity 
&c.  (at  io,  Lower  Baggot-street).  4.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  2. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.— Eighteenth  Annua] 
Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— Monthly 
meeting,  Carpenters’  Hall.  6 p.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Headers  12  o o per  1,000  at  ra:lway  depi 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 
and  Flats 17  o 0 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ’ ' 

Double  Headers..  16  o o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  tf 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,. 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o o ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats....  14  o o ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o „ 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o ,,  ,,  , 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o „ „ , 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  (|  t 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o „ „ , 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  ... ._  2 0 o ,,  less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand 


d. 


3 per  yard,  delivered. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  15.— By  Bradshaw,  Brown,  & Co. 

I Stratford.— 31  to  45  (odd).  Abbey-lane,  u.t. 

> g-r.  247 .'  /r,o6o 

By  W.  R.  Nicholas  & Co. 

Hornsey.  — High-st.,  Eagle  House,  area  33,000  ft., 

1 f.,r.  80/.  

By  Alex.  Phillips  & Co. 

Kilburn. — 51,  Tennyson-rd.,  f.,  r.  38/ 

3,  Mazenod-av.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  10 1.  10s.,  e.r. 

60/.  

Willesden. — 33,  Leopold-rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs ’ g ,’r.  ‘el. 

1 to  9 (odd),  Oldfield-rd.,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  nl. 

January  16.— By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Islington.— 2,  Oakley-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  5 1.  10s., 

'■•507. 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  & Co. 

Dalston.  37,  45,  and  47,  Malvern-rd.,  and  52, 
Shrubland-grove ; also  i.g.r.’s  13/.  2s.  6d., 

u.t.  40 £ yrs.,  g.r.  27/.  5s.,  r.  133/.  

Hackney. — 2 and  7,  London  Fields  ; also  i.g.r.’s 
12/.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  17 1.  17s.  6d.,  r.  68/.  .... 

January  18.— By  Toplis  & Harding. 

Otford-street. — No.  538,  u.t.  31^  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r. 

2Io/- - 2,050 


4,700 


Southwark.— 46,  Southwark-st.,  u.t.  44A  jrs.,  g.r. 

140/.,  r.  440/. 

By  Blake  & Dannatt. 

Holloway.— 32,  Freegrove-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

7I.  10s.,  r.  44/.  

By  Leopold  Farmer  & Sons. 

St.  John’s  Wood  ■ — 71,  Carlton-hill,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  ix/.  ns.,  e.r.  80/. . 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Stepney.— Eastlield-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion 

in  19  yrs 

Old  Ford. — 32  and  34,  Roman-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 

g.r.  50/.,  e.r.  350/. ,,830 

Canning  Town. — 30  and  32,  Nelson-st.,  f. 380 

2,  Emily-st.,  f.  X6S 

Barking,  Essex.— 9 to  15,  Grove-place,  u.t.  8ii 

yrs.,  g.r.  28/. 640 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


Thames  Ballast  6 

Best  Portland  Cement  38  o per  ton 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 „ ,, 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered, 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
d. 

o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  dep6t. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  5 

Bath  ,,  j 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 
Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 
Grinshill  ,,  ....  1 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 
Red  Corsebill  ,,  2 

Red  Mansfield  ,.  2 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2 S 

11  ■■  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  3 o 

■ 1 11  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  1 3 

n 11  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o 9^ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor_.  11  5 operioooofi 
, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o ,, 

16X  8 best  ,,  626  ,, 

20x10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  10  18  o ,, 

8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600  ,, 

10  best  Eureka  un- 

fadinggreen 11  2 6 „ 

i6x  8 „ „ 6 15  o ,, 

Xio  Permanent  green  10  o o ,, 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

best  plain  red  roofing  tiles. . 41  6 per  1,000  £ 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. . ..  3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 9 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38  „ 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  dep6t. 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  ,a'm  iQ  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 


Hard  Stocks  

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  1 

Smooth  Bright 
Facing  Stocks..  2 

Shippers  2 

Flettons 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 

Do.,  Bullnose 4 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 

Glazed  Bricks. 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  .Glazed 
Stretchers..  _ ...  13 


BRICKS,  &C. 

£ s d. 

1 16  o per  1,00c 


alongside,  In  river 


t railway  dep8t. 


Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 

by  pin.  and  n in 16 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 14 

Battens:  best  2$  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12 

Battens  : best  2j  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 


At  per  standard. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Deals : seconds 

Battens  : seconds 

Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 

Seconds  t 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ....  : 

Swedish  balks 5 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)..  4 

Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 27 

3 in.  by  9 in 24 

Battens,  2?  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22 
11  11  3in.  by  gin.  20 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 16 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 25 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22 

Battens 16 


o 10  o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
100  lessthan  best 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


At  per  standard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
9 10  o - 


At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Petersburg  : — 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 18  10  o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 14  o o 14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in. 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 14  o o 14  10  o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  1510  o 16  10  o 

n » 1,  3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  o o 15  o o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

■>  11  11  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

11  ,1  battens  1100  12  o o 

Pitch  pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  010  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30  o o 33  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  q 3 6 o 4 6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 2 8 

Small  ,,  ,,  024  027 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

, lnch  008  09 

I in.  do.  do.  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

_ inch  0 j g 0 2 Q 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 OIo  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  0 0 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 023  030 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  

Flitch  Plates  

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  

METALS. 

Iron. — 

Common  Bars 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  g I5  0 10 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  11  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 ]0  o 10  1 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 10  1 

„ „ galvanised  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black.—  ^ ’ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  1 5 o 

„ „ to  24  g 11  15  o 

• 1 n to  26  g 13  5 o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  o o 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o 

• 11  11  26  g 15  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o o 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  o 

11  ,,  26  g 19  o o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o 

n n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o 

n 1,  26  g 14  o o 1 n 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 13  o o 

11  n 22  g.  and  24  g 14  o o 

„ V,  . » 2?g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
bad— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  1950 

Pipe  in  coils  19  15  o 

Soil  Pipe 22  15  o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieill6  Montagne  ton  26  o o 

Silesian 25  10  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 1 

Thin  013 

Copper  nails ,,  o 1 2 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet 0011 

Thin  ,,  ,,  011 

Tin — English  Ingots ,,  o 1 43 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  o o 9 

Tinmen’s ,,  o o 9J 

Blowpipe o o 10J 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

)z.  thirds 2$d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2^d.  ,,  „ 

iz.  thirds  3jd.  „ ,, 

..  j , fourths 3d.  ,,  ,, 

26  oz.  thirds  4jd.  ,,  ,, 

„ ,,  fourths 4d.  ,,  ,, 

32  oz.  thirds  sjd.  ,,  ,, 

,,  ,,  fourths sd.  ,,  „ 

Fluted  sheet,  rs  oz 3$d.  ,, 

■ < i,  21  ,,  4 Jd.  ,,  ,, 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d.  ,,  „ 

>»  11  11  3id-  11 

* 11  ..  ..  4d.  „ „ 

[See  also  page  99. 
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I;  ® 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Newtownards  (Ireland)  R.D.C 

CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Required. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


I Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Additions  to  School,  Highland-road 

Cast-iron  Pipes  (1,600  tons) 

Chapel,  Hatfield.  East  Yorks 

Hotel,  Daltou  Brook,  near  Rotherham  

Roads.  Sewers,  See.,  Witton,  near  Birmingham  

Market  Buildings.  Mill-road,  Dewsbury 

Oast-iron  Pipes,  Ac .... 

River  Wall.  Ac.,  Avon  Lwyd  

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes,  Ac.,  l.'sworth  

Private  Street  Works,  Woodlands-road,  Ac 

Making-up  Sea-road  

Granite  Setts  (1,000  tons) 

Five  Houses.  L'ppermoor,  Pudsey,  Yorks  

Sewerage  Works,  near  James-street,  &c  

Road  Metal  (1,450  tons),  near  Abingdon 

Road  Works,  Bonner-hill-road  

Church  and  School,  Measborough  Dyke 

Additions  to  Schools,  Hotwell-road,  Bristol  

Building  Work  at  Workhouse 

Six  Houses,  New  Hunstanton.  Norfolk  

House,  Stones,  Oxenhope.  Yorks  

Well  Sinking,  near  Pytcliley  

Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes  (6$  miles),  Gair  

Road  Works,  Ac 

Kerbs  and  Setts  

Road  Works,  Ac.,  Banuel-head,  near  Kendal  

Granite  Road  Metal  1 

Sewering,  Fencing,  Ac..  Knotty  Ash,  near  Liverpool 

Whiustoue,  Slag,  ike.,  Naburn,  Escrick,  Ac  

Surveyors'  Materials  

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac.,  Margate 

•Stores,  Cart  Shed.  Ac  ] 

Granite  Road  Metal  (16,000  tons) 

Workshop  and  Foundry,  North-parade,  Halifax 

Warehouse  and  Stabling,  Francis-street,  Halifax  

Waterworks  Extensions,  Fyliugdales 

Surveyor's  Materials  

Mortuary,  Ac.,  Priory-road 

Foundation  Works,  Port  Talbot,  Wales 

Broken  Granite,  near  Chester 

•Works  and  Materials 

•Materials 

. Granite  Road  Metal,  Norwich  

I Shops  and  Offices,  Queen-street,  Cardiif 

| Granite  Road  Metal  

Grauite  and  Flint  Road  Metal 

i Sewer  and  Roads,  Burntisland,  N.B 

Electrical  Equipment  ...  

Road  Works,  Foundry-road,  Uaslemere  

Car  Shed  aud  Offices,  Bui  well 

Laying  Water  Main,  Franklin-street  

Electric  Lighting  Station,  Roselands 

Several  Cottages,  Maesteg,  Wales 

Hotel,  Froeman'splace,  Darlington 

Additions  to  Schools,  Pollington  

Macadam,  Setts,  Kerbs,  Ac 

Sewerage  Works,  Egertou-road,  Ac 

Street  Works,  Ac 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac  , Abridge,  Essex  

New  Streets,  Cleethoroes 

Electric  Lighting  Station,  Ac.,  Roselands  

•Separation  Wards  

•Workmen’s  Cottages 

•Oak  Fencing  — 

•Making- up  Roads  

Lime •••• 

Twelve  houses,  near  Albert  Reservoir,  Halifax  

Water  Mains,  Ac.,  Tower  Hamlets-road  

School  and  Cottage.  Spittlegate,  Grantham  

Sewer  Outfall  Works,  Lower  Woodside  

Street  Works,  Kelham-street 

Surveyor's  Materials 

•Children's  Home 

•Electric  Light  Station  

•Supplies,  Ac 

•Generating  Station  

Surveyor’s  Materials 

•Boys'  Home  

| 'Purchase  of  Old  Coastguard  Buildings 


Hyde  Corporation 

Chester- le-Street  R.D.C  ... 

Enfield  U.D.C 

Felixstowo  U.D  C. 


Kettering  R.D.C 

Wishaw  (N.B.)  Town  Council 

Cockerinouth  R.D.C 

Rotherham  R.D.C 

Mr.  R.  Richmond 

Kettering  R.D.C.  

Escrick  (Yorks)  R.D.C 

Blackpool  Corporation  

Isle  of  Thanet  Gas  Company.. 

Sandgate  U.D.C 

Bucks  Couuty  Council  


Whitby  R.D.C... 
Stockport  Corporation 


Norfolk  Couuty  Council ... 

Sleaford  (Lines)  U.D.C 

Slough  U.D.C 

Mr.  .f.  Shepherd  

Bradford  Corporation 

Humtdedon  R.D.C 

Nottingham  Corporation 

Basford  (Notts)  R.  D.C 

Eastbourne  Corporation... 
Gelli  Builders'  Society... 


(•Two  Board  Schools 

•Broken  Granite  

School  Buildings • 

•Irou  Staircases 

•Car  Sheds,  Stores,  Ac 

•Engine  and  Pump  House 

■ Additions  to  Schools,  Derby-road,  Watford 

' Warehouse,  Blackfriargate,  Hull  

; Seven  Cottages,  Daltonhill.  Huddersfield 

! Business  Premises,  Hillsborough  

Hide  aud  Skin  Market,  Mill-road,  Dewsbury 

Sewerage  Work,  Mouk3eatou  Estate,  Newcastle-ou-T.  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Bloso  House,  Borrowash,  nr.  Derby,  ••••• 

Public  Convenience,  Silver-street ! Bedford  Corporation 

Additions  to  Gawithfleld,  near  Ulverston Mr.  W.  F.  Egerton  . 


Portsmouth  School  Board A.  H.  Bone.  Architect,  Cambridge  Junction,  Portsmouth 

Wishaw  (N.B.)  Town  Council  W Rodger,  Civil  Engineer.  Couuty  Buildings,  Wisbaw  

Rev.  F.  Holmes,  Clowes  Cottage,  Hornsea  

. H.  L Tacon,  Architect,  11.  Westgate,  Rotherham  

Lea  A Sons.  Surveyors,  19,  Cannon-street.  Birmingham 

F.  W.  Ridgway,  Architect,  Bond-street,  Dewsbury  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Hyde  -•-••  • 

M.  Lawrence,  Engineer,  Oakdeue,  RaJyr,  Cardin 

.1.  H.  Mole,  Surveyor,  Chester-le-Street 

R.  Collins,  Court  House,  Enfield  

> Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Felixstowe 

Hyde  Town  Council  .. T.  Brownsou,  Town  Hall.  Hyde  

C.  S.  Nelson,  Architect,  15,  Park-row,  Leeds  

Oswaldtwistle  (Laucs)  T.C R.  N.  Hunter,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Oswaldtwistle 

Culham  R.D.C B.  Challenor,  59,  Stert-street,  Abingdon  

Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation  H.  A.  Winser,  Clattern  House,  Kingston  .........  

Senior  A Clegg,  Architects,  Regent-street,  Barnsley  

Comte,  of  Clifton  Indus.  Schools  W.  L.  Bernard,  Archt.,  4,  St.  Stephen's  chambers  Bristol  ... 

Manorhamilton  (Ireland)  Gdns...  P.  Keany.  Board  Room,  Workhouse,  ManorhamUton 

E.  Walker,  Dersingham  Villa,  New  Hunstanton  

T.  W.  Bottomley,  16,  Priuces-street,  Haworth  

H.  Norwood,  Engineer,  11,  Bowling  Green-avenue,  Kettering 

W.  Rodger,  Civil  Engineer,  County  Buildings,  Wishaw  

Mr.  Wilson,  Civil  Engineer.  Cockermouth  

R.  Bradbury.  Surveyor,  29b.  High-street,  Rotherham 

S.  Shaw,  Architect,  Kendal  

C.  W.  Lane,  Council  Offices,  Kettering 

E.  Kirby,  6.  Cook-street,  Liverpool 

F.  A.  Camidge,  3.  Stonegate,  York  

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  

J.  Dougall,  Engineer,  The  Dune,  Margate 

See  Advertisement  ••• 

R.  J.  Thomas.  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Aylesbury 

W.  Richardson  A Son,  Hall-street,  Halifax 

-T.  Drake  A Son,  Architects,  Queensbury  

J.  Dickinson,  Robin  Hood's  Bay  

I.  Atkinson,  Civil  Eugineer.  St.  Petersgate,  Stockport  

Huntingdon  Corporation  J.  P.  Maule,  High-street,  Huntingdon  

J.  Jardine,  Engineer,  Port  Talbot  

Uoole  U.D.C ! C.  Atkin,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hoole  

St.  Marylebone  Borough  Council  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  St.  Marylebone  

do. 

T.  H.  B.  Heslop,  Civil  Engineer.  Norwich  

Teather  A Wilson,  Architects.  Gueen-street,  Cardiff  

E.  Clements,  Council  Offices,  Sleaford  

Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Slough  

W.  D.  Sang,  Civil  Engineer,  Kirkcaldy 

F.  Stevens,  Town  Hall.  Bradford 

E.  L.  Lunn,  Surveyor,  36,  nigh-street,  Guildford  - 

A.  Brown.  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Nottingham  

G.  A F.  W.  Hudson.  Civil  Engineers, Bank-chmbrs.. Loughborough 

R.  M.  Gloyne,  Civil  Engiuet-r,  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne  

v>c.ii  uuuuon  D.  Sims  Rees,  Engineer,  Maesteg 

West  Auckland  Brewery  Company  F.  H.  Livesey,  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Bishop  Auckland 

H.  B.  Thorp,  Architect,  Goole  ! 

Grimsby  Town  Council  H.  O.  Whyatt,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Grimsby 

Withington  (Lanes)  U.D.C A.  H.  Mountain,  Civil  Engiueer,  Towu  Hall,  Withington 

Normautou  U.D.C A.  Hartley,  Surveyor,  County-chambers,  Castleford 

Ougar  R.D.C W.  N.  Jarvis,  Surveyor,  Ongar  

T.  Lamming,  Surveyor,  43,  Victoria-street,  Grimsby  

Eastbourne  Corporation R.  M.  Gloyne.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall  Eastbourne  

Frome  Union  J.  Ace  Beynou,  Architect,  Nuuney-road,  Frome  

Ealing  U.D.C Engineer,  Public  Buildings,  Ealing,  VV  

London  County  Council  Parks  Department,  11.  Regent-street  S.W 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council Couucil  House.  East  Hill,  Wandsworth  

Windsor  Royal  Gaslight  Company  J.  H.  Strange.  2.  Victoria-street,  Windsor  

M.  Hall,  Architect.  29,  Northgate,  Halifax  

Dover  Town  Council H.  E.  Stilgoe.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Dover  

G.  Camplin,  Surveyor,  11,  Elmer-street,  Grantham 

Lvmiogton  Town  Council  J.  P.  Jones,  Engineer,  S3.  High-street,  Lymingtou  

Balby  U.D.C R.  A.  H.  Tovey.  Council  Offices,  Balby  (Yorks) 

Midhurst  (Sussex)  K.D.C A.  G.  Gibbs,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Midhurst 

St.  George  s (Hanover-sq.)  Union  E.  T.  Hall,  Architect , 57,  Moorgate-street,  E.C 

Whitby  U.D.C Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Whitby,  Yorks  

West  Ham  Borough  Council See  Advertisement 

Shoreditch  Borough  Council Towu  Hall,  Old-street,  E.C 

Lambeth  Borough  Council  H.  Edwards.  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Kenniugton-green,  S.E 

London  Couuty  Council  Architects'  Department,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  ... 

The  Admiralty  See  Advertisement  .....  • , ill- 

Ashford  i Middlesex)  School  Board  Fleetwood,  Son,  A Eversdeu,  3,  New  Court,  Lincolns  Iun,  W.C 

Sussex  County  Couucil  See  Advertisement 

Lerwick  School  Board R.  D.  Ganson,  School  Board  Offices,  Lerwick  

Wadsley  Asylum  Committee See  Advertisement  

Wallasey  U.D.C J.  H.  Crowther,  Engineer,  Great  Float,  near  Birkenhead  

do.  do. 

Governors C.  P.  Ayres,  Architect,  Burvale.  Watford 

Messrs.  Hewitt  Bros.,  Ltd J.  M.  Dossor,  Architect,  2,  Manor-street,  Hull  

J,  C.  Spivey,  Architect,  Bank-street-cham.io-s.  Leeds 

Sheffield  Laundry  Company  W.  J.  Taylor,  Architect,  Bang-street,  Sheffield I 

F.  W.  Ridgway,  Architect,  Borough-chamlers,  Dewsbury 

Marshall  A Tweedy,  Architects.  4.  Nortnumberland-st., Newcastle! 

E.  R.  Ridgway,  Architect,  Long  Eaton i 

J.  Lund,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bedfori ! 

Settle  A Farmer,  Architects,  Ulverston 1 


do. 

Feb. 

do. 


Feb.  6 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  12 


[See  also  next  page. 
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Nature  of  Appointment. 


"Draughtsman  

Clerk  of  Works 

•District  Superintendents  (2)  .. 
Assistant  Electrical  Engineer.., 

'Drainage  Inspector 

Junior  Assistant 

•Assistant 

Temporary  Assistants  (2) 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Hackney  Borough  Council 

Newport  (Isle  of  White)  Corn....!! 

Camberwell  Borough  Couucii  

Devonport  Corporation  

Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council .. 

Hale  U.D.C 

Hove  Corporation 

Walthamstow  U.D.C 


2 1.  28.  per  week  . 

'■il.  per  week 

150/.  per  annum  . 
130f.  per  aonum  . 
120(.  per  annum  . 

35s.  per  week  .... 
21.  per  week 


Application 
to  be  in 


Jan.  29 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb.  21 
No  date 
do. 
do. 


Those  marked  with  • 


n asterisk  (*)  „ «l»rNM  in  this  Sumber.  Competitions. Contract,,  iv.  vi.  vlii.  x.  * xix.  Public  Appointments,  „,  x,i.  xvii.  * xix. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued, ). 

OILS,  &c.  £ 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 

I,  ,»  „ in  barrels „ o 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes o 

n H ii  in  barrels ,,  o 

■ 1 _ t,  in  drums  ,,  o 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  „ o 

p in  drums o 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  27 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  24  10 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty perewt.  o 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel  1 


of  I 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — For  the  execution 

I street  works,  Queen-street,  ~ 

I District  Council.  Mr.  Sami 

I Council  Offices,  King-street,  Hurst  :— 

I Isaac  Powell  £4,778  o o I J.  & J.  Woodhead, 
Ashton-under- 

| Lyne* £4,521  10  8 


-street  &r  for  rh»*  Hi.rct  "f  trh-Tn  1 HERTFORD.  — For  the  execution  of  road  works, 

WLli|"'it&  I C° ' 'C’,5“  I G-SFnTomTin»n.'.'.'. 

Wallan  & Inns  ....  2,396  | Free  & Sons 1,952 

Jos.  Jackson  2,242  | A.  T.  Callcy,  Lon-  1 

»•  Saunders 2,209  don*  .... 

Laurance  & Thacker  2,143 


VARNISHES,  &c.  r 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.. .. 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan  

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  !! 

Berlin  Black ” 

Knotting ” ” 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  P.—  T.A.  C.  (Below  our  limit.)  M.  & F.  (Amounts 
should  have  been  stated.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tb 


BECKENHAM.  — For  repairs  at  the  George  Iui 
I Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Croydon  : — 

I Smith  & Sons ... . . £162  | Goulder* £i4j 

BRIGHTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  N0.60, 
■ Queen’s-road,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Sharman.  Mr.  W.  C.  F. 
I Gillam,  architect,  Brighton  : — 

I Saunders  Bros £697  I G.  R.  Lockyer £639 

=.  gauuu  I Tucombe  & Son 657  Brown  & Son 560 

£ s.  d I S*  H‘  DlPlock 645  | H.  J.  Penfold*  547 

BRIGHTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  3, 
I 4»  Si  Bond-street,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Sharman.  Mr.  W.  C.  F. 
I Gillam,  architect,  Brighton  :— 


I Brown  & Son. . £7 96 
I H.  I.  Penfold. . 737 

I Titcombe  & Son  735 
I S.  H.  Diplock..  729 


W.  & T.  Garrett  £724 
G.  R.  Lockyer..  692 

J.  Barnes 677 

Saunders  Bros.* 


575  1 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  an  electric  tram  depot, 

I Pendyris-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  I 
I C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff:-  1 


1 KESWICK.— For  the  erection  of  a new  police  station  I 
and  court-house  at  Keswick  for  the  County  of  Cumberland 
I £r°Pe“y  Committee.  Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  architect, 
e : — 1 

Excavating,  Masonry,  and  Brickwork. 

Isaac  Hodgson,  Stranger-street,  Keswick*  ..  £1,344 
Slating. 

| Isaac  Hodgson,  Stranger-street,  Keswick*  ..  130 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

I Milbun  & Son,  Borrowdale-road,  Keswick*. . 493 

Plumbing,  Plastering,  Painting,  and  Glazing. 

| Joseph  Dixon,  Penrith* 383  j 

I ronwork. 

Rayboujd  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Marsbside,  Working- 


W.  H.  Ing!eson£8,338  1 
A.  J.  Howell. . 8,150 
G.  Couzens  & 

Co 

I G. Griffiths.. 

J.  H.  Venning 
Jas.  Allen  . . . 

S.  Shepton 

Sons  

' F.  Couzens  . . 

I W.  E.  Willis.. 

W.  Symonds  & 

1 Co. 


7.693 

7,682  1 
7,671 
7,6 ot  1 


I D.  Thomas  & 
Son 


Knox  & Wells  £7,220 
Melhuish  Bros.  7,179 
E.  Turner  & 

Sons 

C.  C.  Dunn 
J.  S.  Chubb 

Co 

W.  T.  Morgan  6,930 
E.  R.  Evans  & 

Bros.  . . . 

Price  Bros. 

J.  Thomas 

D.  W.  Davies, 
Cardiff* 


■ .LONDON.— For  making  up  footway,  &c.,  Dawes-road 
7,032  19  2 ■ (Section  No.  1 ),  for  the  Fulham  Borough  Council.  Mr.  I 
7,024  8 J|Chas.  Botterill,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walham  Green,  | 

J.  Mears  £251 


6,984 


I Nowell  & Co £234 


6,927 

6,870 

6,869 


6,774 


LONDON.— For  erection  of  offices  at  North  Woolwich, 
I for  Messrs.  Moore  & Nettlefold.  Mr.  Thomas  Dinwiddy 
I architect : — 

I W.  Mills £1  , 

I T.  D.  Leng  i,c 


T , . . ■ CHEAM.-For  supplying  and  fitting  up  boilers  and  I 

or _ communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  I heating  apparatus  to  the  wards  and  for  fitting  up  the  dis-  ' 
tve-c?  been  duPlicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  I infecting  station  and  two  steam  laundries  at  the  Small-pox  I 

■ Hospital^  at  North  Cheam,  for  the  Croydon  and  Wim- 


DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications 


bledon  Joint  Board.  Messrs.  Clia 
architects,  Croydon  : — 

Fraser  & Co.,  Commercial-road  East  ....  £2,566 
[Five  others  tendered.] 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  staircases,  and  I 
various  alterations  at  Morton's  Theatre,  Greenwich,  for  f 
q-  s o a-  I hlr.  Arthur  Carlton,  and  co-directors.  Mr.  Alfred  Roberts, 
bon,  K Reading,  | architect,  18,  Nelson-street,  Greenwich,  S.E.  :-  1 

& Lightfoot £1,963  I H.  Groves  £i,779 

W.  Mills 1,798  I T.  D.  Leng* 1,671 


regarding  literary  and  artistic  I Croydon 

matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  I Goulder  £1,020  o I Smith  & Sons  ....  £689 

relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  I Waller 7H9  o Bacon*  6sq 

matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  I Worsfold  & Sons  746  - 1 

*ot  to  the  Editor.  ■ 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  a shop  at  Boston- 
road.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  archiu 


1 , .MERTON.— For  fencing,  Ac.,  at  the  Royal  Six  Bells, 
High-street,  Collier’s  Wood.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & I 
Reading,  architects,  Union  Bank  Chambers.  Croydon 
Haydon £136  j Goulder* £11 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
hould  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  — 

tot  later  than  10  a.m.  1 ' 

ublish  tenders  unless  a 


CROYDON. — For  alterations  at  thi. 

Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Croydon 

Smith  & Sons  ..£189  o o . Bacon  £123  o 

I Truett  & Steel. . 160  o o Tomkins  no  10 

| Goulder 130  o o | 


M I NEHEAD  (Somerset). — For  the  erection  of  market  I 
B buildings,  The  Parade,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Croham  Arms  Inn.  I Mr.  W.  J.  Tamlyn,  architect,  Minehead  :— 

^ "J-  Steer  £2,660  o|Passmore  & 

C.  Bryer,  Jnr.  ..  1,802  6|  Derrick,  Mine- 

Hurford  & Son..  1,620  o headt  £1,612 

J.  Burgess 1,614  ° I 


c?Pnot  I CROYD°N.-For  repairs  at  the  Royal  Oak  inn. 
the  buildintr  nwnVr  t,CatCd  e,ther  by  the  architect  I Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Croydon:  — 

tue  Duuaing-owner  , and  we  cannot  publish  announce- P e- c. — 1 /--- o _ > ° ■ . 3 

lents  of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
asons.j 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


Truett  & Steel. . £158 
Smith  & Sons  . 


I Goulder  J6137 

I Bacon*  . 


ALDERSHOT. — For  the  erection  of  four  shops  at  the 
rner  of  High-street  and  Wcllington-street,  for  Mrs.  L.  B. 
loldman.  Mr.  Geo.  Ashby  Lean,  architect  and  surveyor,  I 
dace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W.  :-  1 


FARNBOROUGH.— For  fitting  up  the  bar  of  the  I 
Queen's  Head  Inn,  Green-street  Green.  Messrs.  Chart,  ' 
Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Croydon  : — 

Cohen  & Co £318  I Knight  ►...£21 

Vanders  & Son 224  Simpson  & Son* 14 

Matthews 214 


MITCHAM.  — For  erecting  a pair  of  labourers’  I 
cottages,  Tamworth-Iane,  Mitcham.  Messrs.  Chart,  j 
Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Union  Bank  Chambers, 
Croydon : — 1 

Bacon £521  I Haydon,  Mitcham*. . £440 

Smith  & Sons  485  | 


m.  Smith £4,500 

wwrence  & Sons  4,372 
•n.  Watson  ....  3,960 
J.  Williams..  3,950 


ALDERSHOT.— For  alterations  to  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Water  fac‘?ry.  Mr.  Geo.  Ashby  Lean, 


Martin  Wells 

Co 

G.  Kemp 

J.  Harris 


•£3.9»5 
'•  3.890 
• 3.647 


GLOUCESTER. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  I 
Barton  Hall  and  the  erection  of  two  new  shops  in  con- ' 
nexion  therewith,  for  Mr.  William  Sandoe.  Mr.  Harry  A. 
Dancey,  architect,  Gloucester  : 


MITCHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a cottage  at  Western- 
road,  Mitcham  (to  complete  blcck  of  four),  for  Mr.  R.  A.  I 
Smale.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Croy- 
don : — 

Bacon,  Thornton  Heath*  £242 


| Godwin  & Bras- 

sington  £497  10 

I M.  Byard 

I J.  Simmonds  .. 


1 1-  Toora'>i  •■■•A79 

| Gurney  & Sons, 

I Gloucester*  ..  473 


7 6 


MITCHAM.— For  relaying  culvert  and  drainage  works 
the  Inglemere  Estate,  for  Mr.  George  Neal.  Messrs,  f 
Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  surveyors,  Croydon  : — 

E.  Lies,  Mitcham*  £1,069 


MITCHAM. — For  the  erection  of  cottages  at  the  Wood- 


nnH  GiiruanA  ---j-  -•*•-  www.  ™uuy  Lean,  ■ HANWELL.— For  the  erection  of  schools  for  1,230 1 >te  Works.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects, 
hi  ect  and  surveyor,  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  I children,  board’s  offices,  and  caretaker’s  house  at  Spring- 1 Croydon  :— 

_ • I field-rnnri.  Hnnwall  ATr  William  t>. - I 


Ratm,n  r \ c*  v 6 fi.eld-r?ad.  Hanwell.  Mr.  William  Pywefl’  'architect. 

Bateman £1,050  | G.  Kemp _ £1,025  H Quantities  by  Mr.  Max  Clarke  :— 

Leslie  & Co £28,129 

J.  S.  Kimberley....  25,647 


• £l,2C 


^978 


NDOyER.- 

Guardians. 

Burley  

Cook 

lett  & Son  . 


■E°r  additions,  &c.,  to  workhouse  forf 


14. 


Tonge. 

o , , nr.'  ■ C.  G.  Hill  

87  14  | Beale  & Sons  ....  £,38  15  I A.  & B.  Hanson 

Sydney  Bell,  I Stephens,  Bastow  & 

Andover*  “ 


Mr.  J.  Wormald,  surveyor,  Andover : — 
. . . £18  ** 


5,5oo 

25,232 


159 


W.  Wisdom  £23,500! 


W.  Blackburn  

Johnson  & Son  .... 
Coulscn  & Lofts  . . 
Messom  & Sons. . . . 

Hunt  & Son  

Kingerlee  & Sons, 
Oxfordf  


23,068 

23,000 


MITCHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop  at  I 
770 1 London-road.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects,  | 
a Croydon : — 

Stewart  & Sons  ..£1,5,8  o I Burges  & Sons  . .£1,175 

E.  J.  Burnand  ..  1,263  ° Bacon* 1,098  1 

457 1 Haydon  1,234  °! 

[See  also  next  fiage 
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MITCHAM.  — For  additions  at_  Singlegate-terrace.  | 
Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Croydon  :— 
Bacon ,6472  o o | Burges  & Sons"'  ,6425  o c 


SHIPLAKE-ON-1 H AMES.  — For  the  erection  of  a 
boathouse,  with  rooms  over,  on  the  Boling  Court  Estate, 
” ’ *'  rs.  Geo.  Ashby  Lean  & Son, 

Palace  Chambers,  Westminster, 


MOUNTAIN  ASH  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  a 
chapel,  for  the  English  Baptist  Trustees.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Millar,  architect,  Mountain  Ash 
Jenkins  & Sons  £3,475  0 0 I D.  Harris, Moun- 

F.  Mills  3,456  7 8 tain  Ash’*  ..,£3,200  o o 

J.  L.  James  ..  3.183  ° o 

[Architect  s estimate,  X3»34*-i 


for  Mrs.  English, 
architects  and  surveyors, 
S.W.  :— 

Collin  & Cattley . ..£1,619 
Lewis  & Brother  1,525 


NEWBRIDGE  (Mon.).  — For  additions  to  the  Beaufort 
Arms  hotel,  for  Messrs.  Webb  Bros.  & Co.  Mr.  F.  R. 
Bates,  architect,  26,  Westgate  Chambers,  Newport, 
Mon. 

Pugh  & Co £1,852  I C.  T.  Morgan,  New- 

J.  Jenkins 1,755  bridge*  £*,737 

Leadbeter  Bros 1.75°  I 


SHIPLAKE-ON-THAMES.— For  the  erection  of  a 
riverside  cottage,  for  Mrs.  Warden.  Messrs.  Geo.  Ashby 
Lean  & Son,  architects  and  surveyors.  Palace  Chambers, 
Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

C.  Clements  £95°  0 I Walden  & Cox £840  o 

Silva  & Sons,  Ltd.  937  o RufTell  Bros 819  5 

Lewis  & Brother  . . 862  10  | 


STOCKPORT.— For  the  erection  of  tramcar-shed. 
workshops,  &c.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  John  Atkinson, 
C.E.,  St.  Petersgate,  Stockport  :— 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a basket  ware- 
house, Radford-road,  for  Mr.  P.  Mathieson.  Messrs. 
Sands  & Walker,  architects,  Angel-row,  Nottingham  :— 

T.  Whittaker  £3.250  I F.  Messom  £2,960 

J.  Hodson  & Son  . . 3,244  J.  H.  Williamson  & 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd.  3,229  | Co 2,950 

J.  Cooper  & Son  ....  3,060  I T.  Long 2.93; 

W.  Maule 3,000  T.  Lees  Bros  2,90: 

T.  Cuthbert 3,000  J.  G.  Short,  Snein- 

Wm.  Crane,  Ltd.  ..  2,965  | ton,  Nottingham*  2,83. 


NUNEATON. — For  the  erection  of  electric  lighting 
station  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Pickering,  C.E.,  Council  Offices,  Nuneaton.  Quantities 
by  Engineer : — 

W.  Cunliffe  ..  ,£2,873  6 8 I T.  Smith, 

J.  Shilton 2,825  *6  6 Nuneaton*  £2,509  1 

J.  Dallon  ....  2,530  o o| 


OADBY  (Leicestershire). — For  the  execution  of  street 
works,  Regent-street,  &c.,  for  J the  Blaby'  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  James  Turner,  surveyor,  Saffron-lane.  Glen 
Parva,  near  Leicester  : — 

Brant  & Son  ..  £809  10  2 I G.  Holme £698  15 

G.  Ghilbrick,  I (Withdrawn.) 

Leicester*  ..  783  o o | 


PENGE. — For  drainage  works  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Arms 
Inn.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects, 
Croydon  : — 

Stewart  £247  o o | Akers  & Co £*5*  0 c 

Hawkins 189  o o I French 148  o c 

Tomkins 167  o o | Goulder* 122  o t 


RAMSGATE. — For  alterations  to  6,  Queen-street  for 
conversion  to  offices,  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Page.  Mr.  Stanley 
H.  Page,  architect,  Ramsgate  : — 

Hayward  & Paramor..  £322  I Larkin  & Son,  Rams- 
E.  R.  Dunn 304  I gate*  £299 


RAMSGATE.— For  the  erection  of  stables  for  “ Abbey 
Gate,"  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Page.  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Page, 
architect,  Ramsgate  : — 

Hayward  & Paramor,  Folkestone*  £472  3 n 


SANDWICH.— For  the  re-erection  of  a public-house  ii 
The  Butchery,"  for  Messrs.  Tomson  & Wotton.  T' 
Stanley  H.  Page,  architect,  Ramsgate  :— 

W.  C.  Simmons,  Sandwich* £560 


C.B.KSNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT. 
Nos.  7,  8,  9.  10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  15, 16.  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holboru.  Tele.  Address  ; “SNEWIN  London. 


■ ■£*>459 


1,332  6 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


Byrom  £5,956 

Burgess  & Galt..  5,830 
Robinson  & Sons  5,790 

T.  Hoe 5,788  18 

D.  Mullaney  ....  5,494  o 
H.  Bardsley  .....  5 ,270  o 


M.  Lane  £5>2SO 

D.  Eadie 5>2oo 

J.  Briggs 51*53 

W.  Pownall,  Stock- 
port* 4>9°° 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


THORPE.— For  additions  to  The  Cottage,  Thorpe,  for 
Mrs.  Wm.  Birkbeck.  Messrs.  Bottle  & Olley,  architects, 
Great  Yarmouth  : — 

Downing  & Son  ....  £1,230  I Youngs  & .Son,  Nor- 

Carter  & Wright 1,194  wich* £1,087 

J.  S.  Smith  i>**7  I 


WESTERHAM.— For  repairs,  &c.,  at  the  Grasshoppei 
in.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects, 
Croydon  : — 

Churchill  £193  o o I Quittenton  ....£125  o o 

Truett  & Steel..  135  o o Goulder 120 

Martin  & Son  ..  i*6  10  o | Tomkins* no  1 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
a ot  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  pa 
Europe.  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon; 
&c  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUtjLAb 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THB 
BUILDER,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
"The  Builder,”  by  Friday  Morning1 1 Pott. 


receiving 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & @o., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings, 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  1 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42,  , 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  1 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors,  , 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  , 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte  : 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptl)  j 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED ! 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  J 


„ 8,  PRINOE8  STREET, 

METCHIM  & SON  IGT.GEORGEST. WESTMINSTER 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES,', 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS 


Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  Apparatus. 

WINDMILLS. 


THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  Steel  Tower;  for 
Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells,  and  for 
Driving  Dynamos  and  Sewage  Pumps. 

PUMPS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  & CO. 


Hydraulic  Engineer!.  Contractors  t 

814.  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  LONDON,  E. 

Telegrams  : " Ventulus,  Londou."  Telephone,  r.94  Eastern. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 


KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue 


Registered  Trade  Mark, 


Poloncean  AspMej 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFIHCh 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVINGS 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTEs 


DRY  PLANKS  and  BOARDS. 


IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY  (Cuba,  Honduras)  TEAK— MAPLE  WALNUT 

WAINSCOT  OAK  BIRCH  BROWN  OAK 

PENCIL  CEDAR  ASH— WHITEWOOD  ROSEWOOD 

CEDAR  HONDURAS  and  PENCIL  Large  Stock  of  FIGURED  WOODS! 


WM.  MALLIN  SON  & CO„ 

Offices,  136  and  138,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.E.: 

» LARGE  STOCK  of 

BETHNAL  green  j FASGIAS,  COUNTER-TOP  BOARDS 


f Telephone , 1319  Avenue.) 


8 tore  Yards:  DISS  STREET, 

MENOTTI  STREET, 

DERBYSHIRE  STREET, 

CHESHIRE  STREET, 

HAGUE  STREET,  , 

PARNELL  WHARF : OLD  FORD.  ♦ Always  on  hand,  also  VENEERS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OE  CUBA  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


«X  H>I"  >-H00 
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The  Old  Nine 

Elms  Brand, 


ESTABLISHED 

1810. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

ROMAN,  MEDINA,  PARIAN,  KEENE’S,  PLASTER  and  WHITING. 

FRANCIS  & COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Prize  Medals— London,  1851 ; Philadelphia,  1876  ; Paris,  1878  ; Calcutta,  1883  : London  1884  • Gold  MaHaI  p«h.  mikih™  -icon 

1893.  Offices:  4,  lastcheap,  London,  E.C.  Wbnrl:»3,  Groavenor-road,  Pimlico,  S.W.  iPort,!“irLLr/iim^Te!?No.  132,  “veSe” 


Panelled  Construction,  with  Ribbed  Bars  in  Steel 
Stirrups. 


sWi 


PLAT  Construction,  with  Ribbed  Bars  in  Stirrups. 


FORMS  of 


COLOMBIAN  CONCRETE 
FIREPROOF 

FLOORS. 

See  Catalogue  (free  on  application)  for  details. 
See  also  Report  of  British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee of  our  Fire  Test  made  June  14th,  1899. 


FLOOR  between  Main  Girders,  with  heavy 
Ribbed  Bars. 


Main  Girder  Casing,  with  Concealed  Anchors. 


COLUMBIAN  FIREPROOFING  CO.  Ltd.  37  K,"<!  WILUAM  ST 


LONDON,  E.C. 


VAL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE 

(COMPRESSED  OR  MASTIC) 

I.  the  best  material  for  Boadway.,  Footway.,  Damp  Couraea,  Eooflnga,  Warehouse  Ploora,  Basements,  Stablea,  Coach  Houaea 
Slaughter  Houaea,  Breweries,  Lavatories,  Tennla  Courta,  &o.  Full  particular!  can  be  obtained  from  the  otlcei, 


, wuvetimu  1 1 uin  LUC  wyLCCJt, 

HAMILTON  HOUSE.  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT.  E.C. 


*3.1:  i 


’’Rea  Mark. 


FOR  BUILDINGS  ,he  mry  highest  c,_ 

there  is  no  better  Sash  Line  obtainable  than  THE  SAMSON  SOLID 
BRAIDED,  while  its  low  cost  permits  its  use  in  the  humblest.  Tenfold  the 
durability  of  the  ordinary  hollow-braided  lines,  at  practically  the  same 
price. 

Wm.  E.  Peck  & Co.  (Inc.), 

8,  Bradford  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


Of  all  First-class  Dealers  everywhere. 


SAMUEL  WRIGHT  & CO.  Crown  Works,  Andre  Street, 

Amhurst  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Fibrous  Plaster  Slabs. 

. ~ RELIEF  DECORATIONS 

In  Fibrous  Plaster,  Composition , Carton  Pierre,  and  Wood. 

GEO.  JACKSON  & SONS. 

Specimens  of  ceilings,  cornices,  ohimney-pieces,  &c.,  in  the  abo«  materials  can  be  seen  at 
49»  RATHBQME  PLACE,  LONDON,  W. 

hahht  wired  terra  cotta  lathinc. 


W^hat  is  Wired  Terra  Cotta  Lathing  ? 

I t is  an  invention  to  render  metal  fireproof  by  incorporating  wire  with 
V<  ecent  trials  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  proved  that 
?>00°  Fahi/  /°[  1 hour  and  *5  minutes  a 2-inch  partition,  as 
E noemous  losses  to  Buildings  have  occurred  by  the  action  of  cold  water 
xrections  to  fix  are  sent.  Any  labourer  can  fix  it. 

X here  is  a great  saving  in  space  of  2 inches  each  side  of  a partition  as 
E asy  to  bend  and  cut.  [compared  with  Brick  Partitions, 

enable  as  a non-conductor  of  sound, 
igidity  when  plastered  is  its  strong  point. 

s a covering  to  girders  and  ioists,  and  for  lifts,  staircase  enclosures, 
and  ventilating  shafts  it  cannot  be  excelled. 

eilings  constructed  of  this  are  fireproof  shields, 
nly  the  price  of  wood  stud  partitioning, 
he  key  for  plaster  is  unique 
reated  as  a Fireproof  floor  it  has  great  strength. 

11  plasterers  like  it. 

athing  in  metal  will  expand  and  throw  oft  its  protection, 
rcmtects  should  specify  “ Wired  Terra  Cotta  Lathing.” 
he  material  is  specified  by  the  L.C.C.  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
and  leading  London  Architects, 
undreds  of  thousands  of  yards  specified  recently, 
mmense  advantages  over  any  other  lathing.  It  is  the  cheapest  material 
to  use  as  a centering  for  concrete  floors 
o fire  resisting  building  complete  without 
ive  it  a trial.  You  will  use  it  again. 


terra  cotta  by  a patent  process  which  also  oxidizes  the  iron, 
it  was  absolutely  fire  resisting.  After  exposure  to  a temperature  of 
well  as  a fireproof  floor  and  ceiling,  were  found  to  be  uninjured, 
from  the  fire  engine.  This  partition  was  not  affected  at  the  trial. 


Apply  to  the 


MURAL  & DECORATIONS 


SYNDICATE, 


LIMITED. 


Offices  and  Show  Rooms  : 

I*,  new  BURUNCTON  PLACE,  183-5,  RECENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W. 

ilEGI3rEBEDEoi-'FIClS  : 50,  MILTON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Works:  84,  EDEN  STREET,  KINCSTON-ON-THAMES. 


Telephone  : 

1345,  LONE ON  WALL. 


Telegrams : 

APOSTROPHE,  LONDON. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Company, 

Limited  FIRE  (Est.  18031.  1.  Old  Broad  street, 

-LsUIUWJU.  J 1 Jt-Cs.  E.C.  and  22.  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital.  1.200,0001  Paid  up  300.0001.  Total  Funds 
over  1,500.0001.— E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


BUSINESSES  WANTED  & FOR  SALE 

rpO  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 

A TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET.— Vab-able  BU8INE9S  PREMISES, 
romprising  large  builder's  yard,  offices,  showrooms,  stabling,  and 
shops,  for  every  branch  of  the  business,  saw  mills  of  recent  con- 
struction worked  by  gas  engine,  and  machinery  of  latest  type,  in 
splendid  working  order  ; situated  in  the  best  position  of  the  City, 
of  Canterbury.  Very  valnable  business  connexion,  and  a large  and 
successful  basinets  carried  on  for  many  years  past.  Sole  reason  of 
disposal,  recent  death  of  the  proprietor.  — Apply  by  letter  to 
EXECUTORS,  The  Beeches,  Canterbury. 


TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  a good  WHEEL- 

WRIGHT  and  BLACKSMITHS  BUSINESS,  in  same  hsnds 
16  years.  Two  and  a half  miles  from  market  town.  Two  good 
houses  and  shops,  with  large  yard.— Box  233.  Office  of  "The  Builder.' 


"CURST-CLASS  old-established  Builder’s 

JC  BUSINESS  FOR  StLE,  with  good  atock  and  machinery,  at 
valuation,  in  a prosperous  town,  30  miles  from  LondoD.  Extensive 
premiers  and  convenient  residence.  Freehold  would  be  sold,  or  ou 
lease  if  desired.  Death  of  proprietor  only  reason  for  selling.— For 
particular*,  address  Box  264.  Office  of  '•  The  Builder.'' 


f 9 O f 

OPEN  from  APRIL 

^ VACANT  SPACES  APP.y  to 


FOR  SALE,  BUILDER  and  CONTRAC- 
TOR'S. Good  jobbing  trade,  in  favourite  suburban  district. 
Established  70  years.  Spacious  yards  and  premises,  also  houses. 
Low  rental  on  lease.  Books  open  to  accountant's  inspection.  Good 
J be  shortly  opened  for  good  house?.  Trade  and 
mpetent  practical  PARTNER  might  be 


Droflt*.  E-tate  t 

bauk  references  ; , , 

entertained. — Box  105.  Office  of  " The  Builder.'' 


Builder  and  decorator’s  busi- 
ness FOR  SALE,  in  the  best  part  of  Hove,  Suesex,  in  same 
handa  over  twenty-four  years.  TO  BE  D1SP08ED  OF  as  a genuiue 
and  Going  Concern.  Good  house  aud  workshops.  Rent  SOI. 
Lease  over  seven  years.  Plant,  stock,  and  goodwill,  6001.—  PEARCE, 
No.  8,  Victoria-terrace,  Hove. 


OUILDER’S  BUSINESS  in  rapidly 

JlJ  developing  south-west  suburb.  Freehold  yard  and  building-, 
cloae  to  station,  machinery,  horses,  and  carts.  Ingoing  about  3,0001. 
Or  Partnership  entertained.  Every  Investigation  courted.— Boi.fi- 
nde  applicants  only  apply,  Mr.  HICKS,  Buiveyor,  Oval  Station. 
Kenuington  Park,  S.E. 

Refer  also  to  “ Too  Late  ” column  page  xix. 
(SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  EXAMI- 

NATIONS.— Complete  courses  of  preparation,  in  class  or  by 
correspondence,  in  all  divisions  and  sub  - divisions.  At  the 
last  six  examinations  the  following  prizes  were  obtained  l>y 
Mr.  PARRY'S  pupils  : — 1895  and  189<i  : Institution  Prize. 
Driver  Prize,  and  Penfold  Silver  Medal.  1867  : Institution 
Prize  and  8peoial  Prize.  1898  : Institution  Prize,  Special  Prize, 
Driver  Prize,  Penfold  Silver  Medal,  and  Crawler  Prize  (one  of  the 
two  bracketed  winners  of  the  last).  1899  : Institution  Prize. 
Special  Prize,  Driver  Prize,  Penfold  Silver  Medal,  and  Penfold 
Gold  Medal  (all  the  prizes  but  one).  1900  : Driver  Prize,  Penfold 
,l"d,  P,'llfoW  Gold  Medal.  CONSIDERABLY  MORE 
THAN  HA  LI  of  the  successful  list  were  Mr.  Parry  s pupils —Apply 
to  Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY.  F.S.I.  A M.I.C.E.  82.  Victoria  street, 
Westminster.  Telephone  No.  680,  Westminster. 


QAN1TARY  INSPECTORS’  and  P'RaC- 

8^N1T,A,RYnSCIENCE  EXAMH  ot  THE  SANITARY 
IN  STITLTL.  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  by  corresponded 
for  these  and  similar  exams,  conducted  by  Gentleman  (Engine! 
Surveyor,  and  Sanitary  Institute),  holding  three  Certificate*  from  Sa 
Inst.  1st  Class  Honours  Medallist  in  Hygiene,  Ae.  8everal  liundr 
sucesses.  Classes  for  1900  EXAM8.  just  commencing— Apply,  for 
Syllabus  of  Subjects,  testimonials,  Ac.  to  C.S.I.  28.  Vietoria-sf 
Westminster,  S.W. 


OANITaRY  INSTITUTE  EXAMS.  — 

Preparation  for  the  Inspectors'  Examination  by  a system  of 
correstwndei.ee  needing  no  Text  Books  or  Acts,  by  C.  H.  CLARKE. 
Asmw.  Sam  lust,  ; Fellow  lust.  San.  Engineers  ; Honours  Medallist  in 
Hygiene  : Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  SocidW  Frangaisc 
d Hygitme  See  Clarkes  Aids —Calculation  of  Cubic  Space.  Is.  : 
Practical  Drain  Inspection.  6d.  ; Trade  Nuisances.  6d.  Sanitary  Law 
(New  Edition),  Is.  6d.— Prospectus  from  120,  Thorold-road.  Ilford,  E. 

Municipal  an<T~ cocnty~engi 

„ EXAMINATION.  — Mr.  RICHARD  PARRY, 

A. M.I.C.E.  I S I.  Ac.  82,  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  prepare! 
pupils  by  correspondeuce  for  this  examination.  Tim  course 
of  work  may  be  taken  to  extend  over  six  or  twelve  months 
according  to  previous  knowledge.  At  the  examination  of 
October,  more  than  one-half  of  the  successful  candidates 
prepared  by  Mr.  Parry. 


RI.  B.  A.  EXAMS.— PREPARATION 

• personally  or  by  correspondence.  In  three,  six.  nine  or  twelve 
months'  courses.  ARCHITECTURAL  LENDING  LIBRARY 
Special  three  months' finishing  courses— For  full  particulars  apply 
to  Messrs.  HOWGATE  A BOND.  Associates  R.I.B.A.  115,  Guw, 
street,  W.C.  (close  to  the  British  Museum). 


T)  I.B.A.  SOCIETY  of  ARCHITECTS, 

BURVEYORS'INSTITUTK.  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  TECH- 
NICAL  EXAMINATIONS.  Preparation  by  correspondence 


TN  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

CHANCERY  DIVI8ION. 

1H 

TRUSTEE  ACT. 

TJoMifnmvv1'  if  yon  make  »ny  claim  as  CRBDITOR8  of 
THOMAS  QUINN  or  to  the  benefit  of  the  Deed  of  Charge  executed 
by  til*  said  Thomas  Quinn  dated  the  15th  December  1886  you 
or  before  the  25r.h  day  of  FEBRUARY  1901  to  give  notice  in  writing 
of  the  particular,  of  such  claim  to  Mr.  A.  B.  WARD  a member  of 
the  undersigned  firm  of  Mes.rs.  Ward  Biwie  A Co.  aud  if  so  required 
come  lu^snd  prove  such  claim  before  Master  Reiner  at  ih 
is  Byrne  and  Buckley  Room  No.  292  at  the  Roy e 
’ • * n WEDNESDAY  the  27th  day  ol 
‘ claim 


Chambers  nf  Justi, 

Courts  of  Justice  Strand  London  „„  ..  0.0,,.  ooun  1 
FEBRUARY  at  TWELVE  0 clo.k  and  that  in  default  y, 


. w|,|  be  barred. 

Hated  21st  January  1901. 

„ WARD,  BOWIE 

'•  king-street.  Cheapside.  B.C.  Solicitors  for  William  moss 
and  Charles  Ash  Hacker,  Executors  of  the  said  Thomas  Quinn 
deceased. 


SPECIFICATION  FOOLSCAP, 

CREAM  WOVE  or  AZURE  LAID.  12..  61  per  n 
8»mple  sheets  post  free  on  application  to 

A\.  PURSLOW,  Dealer  in  Writing 

No,  63,  City-road,  London,  E.C. 


Papers 


A CCOUNTANT  (experienced)  posts  and 

-Li-  wrttes  up  periodically  builders',  contractors,  and  builders' 


audits  undertaken,  partnerships  ar 
and  loss  accounts  prepared,  arrear 
and  ab.trscts  of  prime  coBt  . 
ACCOUNTANT.  34.  Cffley-road,  Brixton,  8. 


„.  . Monthly 
anged,  balance-sheets  and  profit 
1 writ'en  up  works  in  pngrers 
ipecially  attended  to.— Apply, 


PARTNERSHIP  wanted  by  an  Architect 

and  Surveyor  in  a well-established  country  practice  within 

20  miles  of  London.  Moderate  capital  a'  - - — 

“ 1 he  Builder.' 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES,  to. 

LITHOGRAPHED  CORRECTLY  BY  RETURN  OP  POST.  A 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  OFF  USUAL  PRICES. 

PLANS  BEST  STYLE. 

-A-ILjILiID-AUSr,  Lumzitzeid. 

Shakespeare  Press,  Birmingham. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION, 


17th  to  27th. 


H.  GREVILLE  MONTGOMERY, 

43,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C 


NOW  READY. 


u 


jBuilder”  ^Student’s  Series. 


Books  sent  from  the  Office,  POST  FREE,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

By  ARTHUR  T.  WALMISLEY,  M.I.O. 


7/6  LAND  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING. 


Hon. Assoc. R. I. B A.  With  140  Illustrations. 

I book  for  a Student,  containing  not  only  tho  usual  instruction  given  in  a Text-book 


FS.I.  F.K.C.Lona. 
u strations. 
abject,  but  valuable 


additions  fTom  the  author's  own  experience,  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  upon  Parliamentary  surveying. 

6-_ . _ ■ _ nfn n ■#  ■ y p«  illOTnil  M ctl 70  By  ARTHUR  T.  WALMISLEY,  M.I.O.K.  F.S  I.  b.K.C.Lond. 

/“  FIELD  WORK  AND  INSTRUMENTS.  Hon  Assoc. R.I.B.A.  With  ”4  Illustrations 

Gives  tiie  Student  a practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  handling  of  surveying  instruments,  and  how  to  deal  with  that* 
ippllcation  in  the  field  for  setting  out  work. 

7/-  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

I u this  elementary  Treatise,  tbs  author  has  endeavoured  to  present  In  a regular  sequence  sc 
dative  to  iron  aud  steel  aa  applied  to  structural  work. 

5-  STRESSES  AND  STRAINS;  THEIR  GALCUL.VnON^AND^T^'iT^  CIF^THEn^^RESISTANCES,  V 

A Handbook  for  StudenS^arifcul^  oUhe  -ranged  and  Intended  especial!? 

those  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  la  limited. 

3/6  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  WORKS,  Architectural  Students. 

By  FREDERIC  RICHARD  FARROW.  F.R.I  B.A.  . . . , . . ._ 

w.  the  Student  how  he  should  write  a specifloatlou.  so  that  when  he  has  learnt  the  method  and  general  principles,  h#  may  appl? 
particular  exigencies  of  any  building  he  may  design. 

3/6  QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY  TAKING.  _ 

A reliable  Handbook  for  the  Student  pure  and  simple,  it*  scope  being  limited  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  production  ol  o 

good  Bill  of  Quantities.  The  examples  given,  whilst  intentionally  simple,  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  every  phase  ol  the  subject. 

AAnmiTDV  Akin  mitJEDV  ■ A Text-book  for  Architects,  Engineers.  Surveyors,  and  Craftsmec. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY  , By  BANISTER  F.  FLETCHER.  A R I B A,  and 

PHILLIPS  FLETCHER,  A. R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.K.  With  424  Illustrations.  2nd  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  hy  the  Authors. 
Intended  for  those  entering  for  the  examination  of  tho  City  snd  Guilds' Institute,  the  Carpenters  Company,  and  the  Institute 

Certified  Carpenters,  Ac.  Also  for  the  examination  in  these  subjects  by  the  R.I.B.A.  and  the  Surveyors  Institution.  Ac. 

Or  SANITARY  SCIENCE  AS  APPLIED  TO  BUILDINGS.  By  BANI8TBB 


51- 


5/-  ARCHITECTURAL  HYGIENE; 


F.  FLKTOHEK,  A. R.I.B.A.  aud 

a.  PHILLIPS  FLBTCHBR,'  A.R.I.B.A.  A.M.I.C.E.  With  305  Illustrations. 

A concise  and  complete  Text-book,  treating  the  subject  in  ill  its  branches,  and  Intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  entering  for  aa? 
mination  In  Sanitary  Science. 

London;  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER  “Builder”  Office,  Catherine  8treet,  W.C. 


ARCHITECT.— Young  London  Architect 

(West  End)  has  time  to  DESIGN  for.  or  A8SI8T.  busier  man. 
Has  thorough  experience  and  knowledge  of  work,  and  isa  designer 
and  draughtsman  of  ability— Box  149.  Office  of  " The  Builder. " 


A THOROUGHLY  qualified  ARCBI- 

TECT  can  hear  of  an  immediate  opening  in  a busy  office, 

West  End.  as  MANAGING  ASSISTANT  with  a vlei  ‘ 

partnership.  Must  be  ready  with  500J. 

Box  152,  Office  of  "The  Builder. " 


ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANTS,  &c— 

Advertiser  wishes  to  hear  from  any  gentlemau  desirous  of 
adding  to  his  income  without  interference  with  his  present  employ- 
ment, willing  to  Join  him  in  working  up  practice  as  quantity,  esti- 
mating, and  financial  surveyors.  Advei  titer  has  promise  of  wore 
and  good  chances.  Preliminary  expenses  trifling.  Only  those  who 
can  influence  work  (much  or  little)  need  reply,  in  confidence,  to 
SURVEYOR,  Box  110,  Office  of  " The  Builder.'' 


Architect  *nd  surveyor. -An 

ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  of  experience  (married  : aged 
42),  who  has  for  tome  years  held  su  official  appointment  in  South 
America,  which  he  is  thinking  of  resigning  in  the  middle  of  thi* 
year  and  of  returning  to  Eugland,  desires  to  Pl'RCHASB  a SHARE 
in  an  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYORS  BU8INESS  of  standing 
either  in  lown  or  country.  The  Utter  preferred  aDd  Kent  or  8urr,  y. 
as  he  believes  he  could  influence  business  in  those  counties.  Strictest 
references  given  aud  required.  The  advertiser  would  prefer  to 
nunicate  direct  with  principals  in  confldence.rather  than  through 
_„__ts.— Address.  E.  N.  R.The  Yews,  Reigate,  a near  reUttve  of  the 
gentleman  In  question. 


Engineer  students  in  the  navy 

(14H61).  FORTHCOMING  EXAMINATION,  FEBRUARY  16, 
1901.  N.B,— At  this  Examination  there  will  be  practical  testa  In 
physics  and  chemistry.  The  date  specified  is  the  Utest  at  which 
applications  can  be  received.  They  must  be  made  on  forms  to  be 
obtained,  with  particulars,  from  the  SECRETARY,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Loudon,  S.W. 


The  hackney-  borough  council. 

BOROUGH  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR'S 
DEPARTMENT. 

The  Council  REQUIRE  the  SERVICES  of  a DRAUGHTSMAN 
who  must  be  competent  to  t«ke  surveys  and  levels,  and  prepare 
accurate  plans  and  sections  for  new  roads,  street  improvements,  and 
other  elmlUr  works. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  candid  te«  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  preparation  of  estimates  and  apportionments  for  new  road  and 
paving  works. 

Salary,  2 1 2s.  per  week. 

The  appointment  will,  in  the  first  Instance,  be  made  on  probation 
for  three  months,  and.  in  the  event  of  the  duties  beiDg  satisfactorily 
discharged,  will  then  be  made  permanent,  subject  to  one  month's 
notice  on  either  sid«. 

Applications,  which  should  Btate  nge,  qualifications,  and  preaen„ 
occupation,  and  be  accompanied  by  Dot  more  than  three  testi- 
monials of  recent  date,  must  lie  endorsed  "Draughtsman,  and  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  NORMAN  S.ORGIE,  C.E.  Borough  Engineer  aud 
Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Hacknev.  not  later  than  FIVE  p.m.  on 
TUESDAY,  the  29th  JANUARY,  1901. 

By  order. 

GEORGE  GROCOTT, 

Acting  Town  Clerk. 


V/f  ETROPOLITAN 

1YJL  BBTHNAL 


BOROUGH  OF 

AL  GREEN. 

SANITARY  INSPECTOR  WANTED. 

The  Borough  Council  at  a meeting  to  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  the 
2Ut  day  of  FEBRUARY.  1901,  at  SIX  p.m.  will  proceed  to  appoint 
a DRAINAGE  INSPECTOR,  at  » salary  of  129L  per  annum, 
increasing  each  year  by  10L  up  to  2001.  The  increase  each  year  will 
he  dependent  upon  a recommendatlcn  of  the  8anitary  Committee. 

The  person  elected  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  Office  and  not  to  be  engaged  or  concerned! 
in  any  other  office,  appointment,  or  occupation. 

Candidates  must  hold  the  certificate  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  or 
such  other  qualifications  as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Local- 
Government  Board. 

No  candidate's  age  shall  exceed  40  years. 

The  appointment  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

The  duties  will  be  to  carry  out  under  the  supervision  of  the- 
Chief  Inspector  the  reconstruction  of  House  Drains,  to  supervise 
the  execution  of  works,  keep  account  of  materials,  keep  all  book- 
and  records,  prepare  plans,  to  make  out  all  necessary  returns,.ana 
the  supervi. ion  of  drainage  and  the  enforcement  of  bye-laws  ir. 
new  buildings.  No  one  need  apply  who  Is  not  thoroughly  wel" 
acquainted  with  works  of  this  description  and  with  the  quality  and 
prices  of  d fiVrent  materials. 

Applications,  stating  age.  to  be  marked  outside  " Drainage 
Inspector,"  with  copies  of  tbres  recent  testimonials,  are  to  be  sent  ti 
me  at  or  before  NOON  on  TUESDAY,  the  12th  FEBRUARY.  1901. 

Candidates  invited  to  attend  the  Council  from  the  country  will  ba 
allowed  third-class  return  railway  fare. 

There  is  no  official  form  of  application,  aud  canvassing  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  will  be  a disqualification. 


Tov 


rn  Hall. 

Church-row,  Bethnal  Green,  N.E. 
January  19th,  1901. 


WALTHAMSTOW  URBAN  DISTRICT 

COUNCIL. 

ENGINEERS  DEPARTMENT. 

Two  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANTS  WANTED  for  a period  of  twn 
months.  Must  be  able  to  take  out  quantities.  Expert  ievelle  ». 
quick  draughtsmen,  and  well  up  in  private  street  work.  Salary,  21.. 
per  wetk  — Applications,  statiDg  age,  full  particulars  of  experience, 
and  encloslug  copies  of  two  recent  testimonial*,  to  be  made  at  once 
to  GEO.  W.  HOLMES,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow. 


H EXTON  MANOR,  near  Hitchin,  Herts. 

WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  act  under  the  directions- 
of  the  Engineerand  Architect,  on  the  above  alterations,  which  incliide- 
rebuildiug  of  Lodges,  Cottages,  and  Mansion,  Water  Supply,  and  other 
Matters.  Engagement  for  about  12  months. 

Applications,  on  foolscap,  witli  not  more  than  three  testimonials, 
stating  age  and  salary  required,  to  be  addressed  (So  me  not  later  than* 
WEDNESDAY.  JANUARY,  30th. 

By  order,  , 

JOHN  WAUGHJC.E. 

Sunbridgo  Chambers, 

Bradford,  Yorks. 


WANTED, 

v V Borough  But 


an  ASSISTANT  in  Mke 

Borough  Surveyor's  Offlc-.  Hove.  Must  be  good  draughts- 
man and  acquainted  with  work  of  Borongh  Surveyor's  Office. 

Salaiy,  35s.  per  week. 

Applications  statiDg  age  snd  experience  and  accompanied  by  copies 
of  not  more  than  three  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to 

H.  15.  SCOTT. 

Borough  Surveyoi. 

Town  Hill 
Hove 
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they  are  used  for  practical  purposes  or  not, 
the  architect,  engineer,  or  surveyor  is 
mainly  interested  in  them  as  materials  of 


' we  exclude  the 
magnificent  col- 
lection of  stones 
for  building  and 
decoration  exhi- 
bited in  the 
National  Museum 
at  Washington, 
there  is  no  better 
public  collection 

of  these  materials 

in  the  world  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Naturhistorischen  Holmuseums,  on  one  side 
of  the  Maria-Theresia-platz,  in  Vienna.  The 
American  collection  has  been  well  described 
by  its  curator,  Mr.  G.  P.  Merrill ; but  when 
we  saw  it,  a lew  years  ago,  it  was  very  in- 
differently housed,  and  the  materials  were 
regarded  more  from  a geological  than  an 
architectural  standpoint.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  collection  in  Vienna  ; it  is 
located,  together  with  other  collections,  in  a 
magnificent  building  erected  a few  years  ago 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  chiefly  from 
designs  by  Semper;  the  use  of  various  deco- 
rative stones  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
interior,  the  walls  of  the  vestibule,  grand 
staircase,  doorways,  &c.,  being  built  or  lined 
with  them ; whilst  the  systematic  collection 
of  stone  samples  is  well  displayed— and  the 
finishing  touches  have  recently  been  given 
to  their  arrangement  and  classification. 
Professor  Felix  Karrer  has  accomplished  the 
chief  part  of  the  work,  so  far  as  the  museum 
collection  is  concerned,  and  his  aim  has 
been  to  present  the  different  materials  in 
such  a manner  that  the  samples  may  prove 
useful  to  architects,  engineers,  and  surveyors, 
rather  than  to  the  systematic  lithologist 
or  mineralogist.  The  interests  of  these 
latter  are  well  cared  for  in  the  general 
petrological  collection,  kept  apart  from  the 
building  stone  collections — and  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  whilst  the  petrologist  is 
mainly  concerned  with  stones  in  their 
genetic  relationships,  and  from  a purely 
scientific  standpoint,  no  matter  whether 


construction. 

This  collection  in  Vienna  should  serve  as 
a model  for  all  others  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion. We  should  like  to  see  the  authorities 
at  our  Jermyn-street  Museum — which  pur- 
ports to  be  a museum  of  practical  geology- 
do  something  on  the  same  lines.  Professor 
Karrer  has  not  been  contented  to  merely 
label  each  specimen  of  stone  with  its  scien- 
tific name  and  locality,  but  he  has  written  a 
book  on  the  collection  in  which  are  numerous 
reproductions  of  photographs  of  public 
buildings,  together  with  some  account  of  the 
building  and  decorative  stones  employed  in 
their  construction.  The  museum  specimens 
are  thus  closely  identified  with  their  prac- 
tical uses. 

The  collection  is  not  confined  to  the 
stones  used  in  Austria-Hungary,  though  they 
are,  naturally,  chiefly  represented.  The 
following  is  a general  summary  and  the 
method  of  classification  adopted.  The  whole 
of  the  materials  are  primarily  divided 
geographically ; Austria  is  subdivided  for  the 
purpose  of  the  employment  (not  the  origin) 
of  the  various  materials  into  the  following 
regions : — Lower  Austria,  including  Vienna  ; 
Upper  Austria,  Linz ; Salzburg  and  its 
environs;  Tyrol,  Innsbruck;  Vorarlberg, 
Bregenz ; Styria,  Gratz ; Carinthia,  Klagen- 
furt  and  Villach  ; Carniola,  Laibach  ; Gorz 
and  Gradisca,  Gorz  ; Trieste  and  neighbour- 
hood ; Istria,  Parenzo  and  Rovigno ; 
Dalmatia,  Zara ; Bohemia,  Prague ; Moravia, 
Briinn  ; Silesia,  Troppau  ; Galicia,  Lemberg 
and  Cracow;  and  Bukowina,  Czernowitz. 
Hungary  is  divided  into  three  regions  : — 
Hungary  proper,  including  Buda-Pesth ; 
Siebenbiirgen,  Hermannstadt  and  Klausen- 
burg;  and  Croatia,  Agram.  Foreign 
localities  are  represented  as  follows : — 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  England, 
Norway,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Greece,  United  States,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

As  far  as  possible,  these  various  regions  are 
further  subdivided  according  to  the  material. 


Thus,  the  materials  of  construction  used  in 
Lower  Austria  are  divided  into: — (i)  Road 
and  street  stones ; (2)  paving  stones;  (3)  raw 
materials  for  bricks  and  tiles  ; (4)  sands  for 
mortar ; (5)  raw  materials  for  lime ; (6) 
cement;  (7)  building  stones;  (8)  stones  for 
decoration  ; (9)  slates;  (10)  artificial  stones, 
&c.,  including  fire-stone,  asphalt,  and  terra- 
cotta; and  (11)  various  materials,  such  as 
gypsum,  ochre,  and  talc-schist. 

The  foreign  building  stones  are  not 
as  well  represented  in  the  collection  as 
they  might  be ; those  from  Great  Britain 
are  very  few,  and  are  not  at  all  charac- 
teristic. The  German  collection  is  as  good 
as  any,  but  the  antique  Italian  (Roman) 
marbles  and  cements  are  well  represented. 
The  curators  had,  of  course,  to  be  contented 
with  what  they  could  get,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  gone  to  work  in  such  a pains- 
taking manner  as  have  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington  in  refe- 
rence to  the  collection  of  foreign  materials. 
Thus,  the  Viennese  are  invited  to  regard  the 
alluvial  sand  of  the  Seine  as  a characteristic 
French  mortar  sand,  that  being  the  only 
specimen  exhibited  from  France  ; again,  the 
Eocene  plastic  clay  of  Vanvers  (called 
“ argille  (sic)  plastique  ”)  does  duty  for 
French  clays  suitable  for  making  bricks 
and  tiles.  When  we  look  at  the  fine 
collection  of  freestones  and  stones  used 
for  decoration  in  France,  however,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  much  more  attention 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  collection  of 
these.  Russia  is  very  badly  represented  in 
the  collection,  and  what  few  decorative 
stones  are  exhibited  are  not  at  all  charac- 
teristic. Instead  of  a number  of  the  largely 
used  granites  from  Finland  (which  can  be 
very  easily  obtained),  and  such  excellent 
stones  as  the  Isaac  Cathedral  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  church  of  the  Saviour, 
Moscow  are  built  of,  we  only  find  such 
insignificant  minerals  as  rhodonite,  amazon- 
stone,  malachite,  jasper,  &c.,  which  are  only 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  jewellery, 
bric-a-brac,  and  the  like.  Moscow  marble  is 
represented,  and  there  is  a practically  un- 
known granite  from  Siberia.  These  do  not 
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55'we  an  i<£e&  cf  Russian  building  stones  at 
-atl,  and  this  section  of  the  collection  requires 
strengthening. 

Professor  Kairer  has  conceived  the  happy 
notion  of  indicating  the  uses  of  various 
principal  building  stones  exhibited  by  a 
number  of  -illustrations  of  public  buildings, 
•as  aiceady  mentioned.  The  following  are 
the  edifices  he  has  selected,  not  from  their 
architectural  interest  necessarily,  but  as 
-showing  the  capability  of  the  different 
materials,  and  as  giving  an  all-round  idea  of 
some  of  the  most  important  European  stones 
tor  building  and  decoration. 

ft  is  natural  that  Vienna  claims  most 
attention*  and  the  buildings  selected  for 
illustration  in  that  city  are  : — 

[.  Si.  Stephen's  Cathedral. — The  oldest 
■■part  of  the  building,  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  erected  of  Miocene  calcareous 
-sandstone  from  Zogelsdorf  and  Eggenburg  ; 
since  then  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  and 
various  works  of  restoration  have  been  com- 
pleted of  Miocene  limestone  from  Breiten- 
'brunn,  Eisenstadt,  and  neighbourhood.  The 
-earliest  portions  of  the  present  building 
'were  erected  in  1258-1276  on  the  site  of  a 
•church  destroyed  by  fire. 

-2.  The  Votive  Church  in  Maximilian’s  Platz, 
/erected  in  the  Gothic  style  from  designs  by 
Fecstel  in  1856-79,  is  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Vienna.  It  is  mainly  built  of 
Miocene  limestone  from  Wollersdorf, 
-MuhJendorf,  and  Briinn,  and  another  kind  of 
vlmestone  from  Grisignana.  The  columns, 
chancel*  and  balustrades  in  the  interior  are 
•of  onyx  marble  from  Egypt. 

Houses  of  Parliament  (Reichsraths- 
Cebaude),  an  imposing  edifice  in  the  Greek 
.-•style  by  Hansen.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
/building  are  of  granite  from  Neuhaus  and 
/GrasF.tein  ; the  stairs  and  balcony  of  lime- 
stone from  Repentabor  and  St.  Croce ; and 
."the  upper  portions  chiefly  limestone  from 
iSh  Once  and  Cava  Romana. 

4,  Town  Hall , built  in  1873-83  by  Schmidt, 
in  the  Gothic  style,  principally  of  Miocene 
.limestone  from  Wollersdorf,  Margarethen, 
JMannersdorf,  and  other  limestone  from 

.Jtstria,  Trient,  &c. 

5.  The  Natural  History  Museum  has 
ready  been  alluded  to,  and  we  need  only 

Aidd  that  the  lower  part  up  to  the  first  floor 
\ :s  of  calcareous  sandstone  from  Zogelsdorf, 
rjrhllst  the  remainder  of  the  exterior  is  of 
similar  material  from  Mannersdorf,  Mokritz, 
'Wti ca,  &c. , and  other  limestone  from 
JMedolina  and  Merlera. 

,5.  The  Maria  Theresia  Monument,  oppo- 
.*sife  the  Burgtkor,  designed  by  Zumbusch,  the 
pedestal  by  Hasenauer,  was  erected  in  1888. 
(Tt  /s  chiefly  of  bronze,  but  the  steps  are  of 
.jgramte  from  Mauthausen,  the  plinth  of 
granite  from  Petersburg,  in  Bohemia,  and 
,r;lze  columns  of  serpentine  from  Wissen,  near 
JSterzing. 

7.  The  University,  situated  on  the 
TFranzens-Ring,  a large  quadrangular  struc- 
jS'ire  in  the  early  Tuscan  Renaissance  style, 
was  built -by  Eerstel  in  1873-84.  The  upper 
parts'  of  the  building  are  of  Grisignana 
' limestone,  the  plinth  of  Miocene  limestone 
.from  Wollersdorf,  and  the  entrance  and 
.steps  of  crystalline  limestone  from  Grasthal. 

S.  The  Hof  burg  Theatre,  opposite  the 
'7Tc>wn  Hall  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ring 
rrit-asse..  is  in  the  later  Renaissance  style, 
XvinUt  from  designs  by  Semper  & Hasenauer 
ia  1.876-89.  Practically  the  whole  is  of  lime- 
tone  Irom Tomer,  Marzano,  and  Merlera,  in 


Istria,  but  columns  in  connexion  with  the 
window  decoration  are  of  limestone  breccia 
from  Seravezza,  near  Carrara,  in  Italy. 

9.  The  Imperial  Opera  House,  a grand 
Renaissance  building,  was  erected  in  1861-69 
from  designs  by  Van  der  Null  and  Siccards- 
burg.  The  higher  portions  of  the  facade 
and  the  plinth  are  of  Miocene  limestone 
from  Wollersdorf  and  Briinn  ; the  columns 
and  plinth  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  building 
flanking  the  facade  are  chiefly  of  limestone 
from  Aviano  and  Kelheimerstein,  in  Bavaria. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that 
Vienna  architects  have  considerable  prefer- 
ence for  limestones,  at  any  rate  for  large 
buildings.  These  are  principally  light  in 
tone,  and  many  of  them  withstand  the 
action  of  the  weather  remarkably  well. 
Their  general  appearance,  as  used  during 
the  last  half-century,  is  not  unlike  the 
calcairc  grossier  so  largely  employed  in 
Paris.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  many  of 
these  limestones  are  quarried  considerable 
distances  from  Vienna,  and  that  immense 
trouble  has  been  taken  to  secure  suitable 
materials,  whereby  the  beauty  of  the  Austrian 
capital  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  The  cal- 
careous sandstone  employed  in  recent  years 
seems  to  be  of  better  quality  than  that  kind 
of  stone  generally  is.  Granite  is  but 
sparingly  used  for  large  buildings  in  Vienna. 
It  was  only  natural,  however,  that  it  should 
find  its  way  into  such  a massive  Classical 
structure  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
it  blends  perfectly  well  with  the  lighter  lime- 
stones of  which  the  upper  portions  of  the 
edifice  are  chiefly  constructed.  We  are 
unable  to  mention  specifically  the  numerous 
stones  used  for  decorating  interiors,  though 
Professor  Karrer  is  careful  to  indicate  most 
of  the  important  ones  and  parts  of  pro- 
minent buildings  where  they  may  be  seen, 
apart  from  the  museum  specimens.  The 
foreign  marbles  chiefly  employed  are  the 
same  as  we  have  seen  in  London,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  aad  Brussels  ; 
the  native  marbles  have,  naturally,  claimed  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  though  we  cannot 
say,  looking  at  them  as  a whole,  that  they 
are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty. 

Turning  to  the  building  stones  used  in 
Upper  Austria,  the  following  edifices  are 
selected  for  illustration  : — 

10.  The  new  Cathedral,  Linz,  commenced 
in  1862  from  the  designs  of  the  late  V.  Statz, 
of  Cologne.  The  freestone  is  Vienna  sand- 
stone from  Mais,  near  Altlengbach  ; the 
plinth  and  columns  are  Neuhaus  granite. 

11.  The  new  Museum,  Linz  (known  also 
as  the  Francisco-Carolinum  Museum),  was 
built  in  the  late  Renaissance  style  in  1895, 
from  designs  by  Bruno  Schmitz,  of  Diissel- 
dorf.  This  is  a brick  building  with  stone 
dressings.  Around  the  second  floor,  in  front 
and  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  runs  a frieze 
8 ft.  in  height,  designed  by  the  late  Professor 
zur  Strassen,  ot  Leipsic,  and  executed  by 
R.  Collen,  portraying  the  progress  of  culture 
in  Upper  Austria  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  its  occupation  by  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  The  frieze  is  made  of  white 
Tertiary  sandstone  from  Stotzing  and  Goys, 
and  the  steps  of  limestone  from  Santa 
Croce. 

Buildings  illustrating  the  use  01  stone  in 
the  Salzburg  district  are  : — 

12.  The  Sigmundsthor,  Salzburg,  hewn 
out  of  the  Tertiary  conglomerate  of  the 
MOnchsberg,  which  is  a common  building 
stone  in  that  part  of  Austria. 


13.  The  Cathed?-al  and  Fountain,  Salz- 
burg, situated  in  the  Residenz  Platz.  The 
cathedral  was  erected  in  1614-28  by  Santino 
Solari  in  the  late  Renaissance  style,  princi- 
pally of  the  Tertiary  conglomerate  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  limestone  from  the 
Untersberg;  whilst  the  fountain,  also  of  the 
last-mentioned  stone,  was  executed  in  1664- 
80  by  Antonio  Dario. 

The  two  buildings  selected  for  the  Tyrol 
are  : — 

14.  The  Titumphal  Arch,  hinsbruck , 
erected  in  1765,  of  Quaternary  breccia  from 
Hotting. 

15.  The  Parish  Church , Botzen,  a Gothic 
building  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  constructed  of  sandstone  and 
porphyry. 

An  illustration  from  Carinthia  is — 

16.  The  Dragon  Fountain  of  Klagenfurt, 
placed  in  the  principal  square  of  the  town  in 
1590.  The  dragon  is  hewn  out  of  a mono- 
lith nearly  7^  metres  in  length,  and  is  of 
green  phyllite  from  the  Kreuzberg,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town. 

Southern  Austria  is  exemplified  by — 

1 7.  The  new  Offices  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company,  Trieste,  a palatial  build- 
ing designed  by  Ferstel  ; chiefly  made  of 
Istrian  limestone;  the  plinth  is  of  stone  from 
Orsera,  the  pillars,  &c.,  of  Santa  Croce 
limestone. 

18.  The  Palace  of  Miramar,  near  Trieste 
constructed  of  Istrian  limestone. 

19.  The  Piazza  dei  Signori,  Zara , 
Dalmatia,  of  limestone  from  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  of  Curzola  and  Brazza. 

Other  buildings  in  Austria  illustrated  are — 

20.  Teyn  Chwch,  Prague,  commenced  in 
1360,  with  additions  1460,  is  the  old  church 
of  the  Hussites.  It  is  built  of  limestone 
from  Weissen  Berge,  Strahou  and  vicinity, 
and  sandstone  and  Silurian  quartzite.  The 
decorated  parts  are  all  of  sandstone. 

21.  “ Powder  Tower  ” {Pulvcrthum), 
Prague,  a late  Gothic  gate  tower,  erected 
in  1475-84,  and  restored  in  1883.  The  older 
parts  are  of  sandstone  from  Nehwiz,  and  the 
newer  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  from 
Horitz. 

22.  Town  Theatre,  Briinn,  the  capital  of 
Moravia,  built  in  1882  from  designs  by 
Fellner  and  Hellmer.  The  groups  of  figures 
are  of  Tertiary  calcareous  sandstone  from 
Breitenbrunn  ; steps  and  staircases  of  lime- 
stone from  Kaisersteinbruch  ; plinth,  columns 
and  attics  of  sandstone  from  Wildenschwert 
and  Brusau  ; steps  in  front  of  the  building  of 
sandstone  from  Skalitz ; staircases  to  the 
boxes  of  Istrian  limestone. 

23.  St.  Peter's  Chitrch,  Cracow,  erected 
1597-1619,  is  constructed  chiefly  of  the 
Upper  Jurassic  limestone  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  building  stones  of  Hungary  are  well 
represented  in  the  collection.  The  con- 
structions selected  for  illustration  are  : — 

24.  The  Suspension  Bridge  ( Kettenbriicke ), 
Budapest,  the  masonry  of  which  is  chiefly 
of  Tertiary  limestone  from  Soskut,  with 
granite  from  Mauthausen,  in  parts. 

25.  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Budapest,  is 
principally  of  limestone  of  freshwater  origin 
from  Tiittingen  and  Tock  and  another  lime- 
stone from  Soskut ; the  plinth  is  of  granite 
from  Mauthausen,  in  Upper  Austria,  and 
from  Meissen,  in  Saxony. 

26.  The  Redoute  Buildings,  Budapest, 
erected  in  1862-65  in  the  Romanesque- 
Moorish  style,  from  designs  by  Fessl,  con- 
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taini  lg  some  of  the  principal  ball  and  con- 
cert rooms  in  the  city,  is  built  of  Sarmatian 
limestone  from  Soskut  and  red  Liassic  lime- 
stone from  Tardos  and  Piske. 

27.  The  Ope?~a  House,  Budapest , built  in 
1875-84  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  by 
Ybl,  is  of  freshwater  limestone  from  Si'itto 
and  Urom  and  the  Soskut  limestone. 

28.  The  Cathedral,  Gran,  is  a large  edifice 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  built  of  the 
same  limestones  as  the  Budapest  Opera 
House,  together  with  trachyte  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed 
that  some  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in 
Budapest  are  chiefly  built  of  limestone  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Soskut  and  Siitto, 
which  are  very  durable  materials  of  their 
kind,  and  are  readily  worked. 

Stones  for  building  and  decoration  as 
used  in  Germany  are  well  represented  in  the 
collection,  and  the  museum  authorities  illus- 
trate them  by  the  following  buildings  : — 

29.  Cathedral,  Cologne,  constructed  mainly 
of  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  limestone  from 
Bavaria  and  France,  sandstone  from  the 
Trias  of  Germany,  Wealden  sandstone  from 
Biickeberg,  and  trachyte  from  the  Sieben- 
gebirge. 

30.  Cathedral,  Regensburg,  of  Jurassic 
limestone  and  green  Cretaceous  sandstone 
from  Bavaria. 

31.  Cathedral,  Strassburg,  ot  red  sand- 
stone found  in  the  vicinity. 

32.  Large  Fountain,  Nuremberg ; the 
basin  of  Wealden  sandstone  from  Obern- 
kirchen,  the  pyramid  of  Triassic  sandstone 
from  Zeil,  Wendelstein,  &c. 

33.  The  Catholic  Church,  Dresden,  the 
lower  portions  of  sandstone  from  Cotta,  the 
upper  of  similar  material  from  Posta,  near 
Pirna. 

34.  Pavilion,  Dresden,  of  sandstone  from 
Elbthale. 

35.  Royal  Opera  House,  Dresden,  of  stone 
from  the  same  locality. 

Other  foreign  buildings  illustrated  are  : — 

36.  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  facade,  from  the 
base  up  to  the  cupola,  of  travertine  from 
Fiano  in  the  Sabine  mountains ; columns  of 
the  portico  and  the  statues  in  connexion,  of 
travertine  from  San  Clemente  ( Lapis  Tibur- 
tinus). 

37-  Cathedral , Milan,  erected  almost 
entirely  of  crystalline  limestone  from  Gan- 
doglia,  near  Mergozzo  Lake,  and  other 
localities  not  far  away  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore. 

38.  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  built  almost 
entirely  of  Tertiary  calcaire-grossier  of  the 
Paris  basin. 

39.  Grand  Opera  House,  Paris — A great 
part  of  the  principal  facade  is  of  Jurassic 
limestone  from  Larrys  ; whilst  the  parterre 
is  of  similar  limestone  from  Anstrudes  and 
Ravieres.  Other  parts  of  the  building  are 
also  of  Jurassic  limestone,  and  of  Tertiary 
calcaire-grossier  from  several  localities. 
The  decorative  stones  employed  come  from 
well-known  places  in  Italy,  Sweden,  France, 
&c. 

40.  Palace  of  Justice,  Brussels ; principally 
of  massive,  crystalline,  blue,  Carboniferous 
limestone  from  Namur,  and  white  Jurassic 
limestone  from  France.  In  a lesser  degree 
(some  columns,  &c.)  of  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone from  other  localities. 

41.  Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels;  the  old  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  of  Eocene  calcareous 
sandstone  from  the  vicinity ; later  work, 


restorations,  &c.,  of  Eocene  limestone  from 
Gobertang. 

42.  Hotel  de  Ville,  Schacrbcck,  near 
Brussels,  is  of  brick  and  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone from  Namur. 

The  only  adverse  criticism  we  would  offer 
to  this  list  is  that  some  of  the  buildings 
selected  for  illustration  are  close  together, 
or  in  the  same  city,  whereby  we  do  not  get 
quite  such  a good  idea  of  the  range  of 
European  building  stones  as  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  There  was  no 
need  to  have  given  so  many  examples  from 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  for  instance,  if  the 
number  of  illustrations  were  to  be  so  limited 
— though  Vienna  museum  officials  might 
readily  be  pardoned  for  so  doing.  Dresden 
and  Brussels,  again,  are  given  three  illustra- 
tions each.  We  should  have  thought  it 
better  to  have  brought  together  a few 
examples  from  Spain,  Russia,  and  England, 
in  lieu  of  some  of  these  duplicates.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  complain,  for,  as  we  have 
previously  stated,  the  Vienna  collection  of 
building  stones  itself  is  a remarkable  one, 
and  well  worth  careful  study  by  architects. 


NOTES. 

A circular  has  been  issued 
Architects!  by  ,he  Council  of  the  Institute 
oi  Architects  to  the  effect  that 
the  meeting  for  the  presentation  of  prizes 
and  studentships  announced  for  Monday, 
February  4,  is  postponed  till  Monday, 
February  25,  at  eight  p.m.,  “in  consequence 
of  the  lamented  death  of  her  late  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Patron  of 
the  Royal  Institute.”  The  Institute  will  be 
closed  on  the  day  of  the  Royal  Funeral, 
Saturday,  February  2.  At  the  meeting  ol 
February  25  an  address  of  condolence  to 
his  Majesty  will  be  moved  from  the  chair  at 
eight  p.m. 

„ , It  is  a matter  of  some  regret 

Buildings  under  ° 

the  Public  that  the  official  law  report 
Health  Act.  siloui<j  continue  to  chronicle 
cases  which  do  not  really  lay  down  any 
principle  of  law,  but  are  cases  depending  on 
the  view  taken  by  the  Bench  of  certain 
facts.  Last  week,  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  (so  called  by  statute)  had  to 
decide  whether  a weighing-machine  shed  at 
Southend-on-Sea  was  a building  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  157  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  which  empowers  urban  authorities 
to  make  by-laws  “ with  respect  ...  to  new 
buildings.  ...”  The  structure  in  question 
appears  to  have  borne  a considerable 
resemblance  to  a bathing-machine,  and  the 
Justices  held  that  it  was  not  a "building.” 
This  decision  was  appealed  against,  but  was 
upheld.  In  the  course  of  the  argument 
several  cases  were  referred  to  as  governing 
the  one  under  discussion — not  cases  laying 
down  a principle  of  law,  but  resembling  the 
present  one  in  their  facts.  But  a very  slight 
difference  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  a judge 
to  consider  one  structure  to  be  and  another 
not  to  be  a “building,”  and  one  result  of 
reporting  and  preserving  such  cases  is  to 
mislead  persons.  Each  of  these  cases  must 
be  considered  on  its  merits;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  a slight  dissimilarity,  such  as  movability 
or  unmovability,  may  cause  judicial  decisions 
to  vary. 

Sir  W.  Richmond,  as  Presi- 
Ab«.  dent  of  <he  “Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society,”  has 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
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London  School  Board,  which  has  beei\ 
printed  in  the  Timesr  calling  on  the  School 
Board  to  use  the  influence  which  its  posifiotx 
gives  it,  as  the  largest  owner  of  public, 
buildings  within  the  metropolitan  area,  in. 
promoting  and  recommending  the  use  of 
grates  which  will  ensure  perfect  combustion. 
Sir  W.  Richmond  considers  that  the  Society 
which  he  represents  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  procuring  the  enforcement  of  the 
existing  law  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  smoke, 
from  trade  and  manufacturing  buildings,  but 
admits*that  it  is  a greater  difficulty  to  reach 
the  domestic  fire.  He  says  ; — 

“ It  is  in  the  latter  direction  that  the  society  ves>,- 
tures  to  beg  your  assistance.  Many  forms  of  grates 
and  stoves  are  already  in  the  market  which  are 
designed  to  materially  reduce  the  evil  of  imperfect 
combustion,  and  the  society  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  wherever  occasion  arises  your  Board 
would  specify  for  some  form  of  these  apparatus 
being  used  in  its  buildings.  Such  an  example  set  by 
so  influential  a body  could  not  fail  to  have  a mosi 
salutary  effect,  and  be  of  the  utmost  assistance  to 
the  society  in  its  work. 

I should  add  that  a similar  suggestion,  has  been 
made  to  her  late  Majesty’s  Government,  and  has 
been  received  by  them  with  a promise  to  put  it  in 
operation  without  delay  and  whenever  possible,  and 
even  to  furnish  facilities  for  trials  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  best  form  of  grate  for  the  purpose." 

It  is  no  doubt  in  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  grates  calculated  to  ensure  perfect  com- 
bustion that  the  true  remedy  lies — shozt  of 
abandoning  coal  fires  altogether  for  gas  fires*, 
which  we  do  not  think  is  likely  to  be  done. 
As  we  pointed  out  before,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  such  remedies  as  the  use  of  anthracite 
coal  alone,  which  has  been  suggested,  is 
futile,  because  there  is  not  enough  anthracite 
available  for  universal  use,  even  for  a time,, 
without  sending  up  its  price  to  a practically 
prohibitive  extent.  Much  may  be  done  by 
grates  better  formed  for  consumption  of  fuel 
than  many  of  those  in  ordinary  use ; but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  some  of  these 
pre-suppose  special  arrangements  for  the 
admission  of  air,  which  cannot  always  bft 
applied  in  houses  already  built. 


Mr.  Arthur  Whiteleggf,. 

Fencing  tjie  chief  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories  under  the  Home  Office, 
has  issued  a special  circular  in  regard  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  proper  fencing  cf 
machinery  in  motion,  especially  with  regard 
to  new  machines.  He  points  out  that  while 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  applying 
guards  to  existing  machinery,  new  machines' 
in  other  respects  improved,  are  still 
sent  out  by  the  makers  without  due 
regard  to  this  essential  point ; and,  more- 
over, that  precautions  which  are  taken  as  a. 
matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  those  made 
for  export  are  often  omitted  in  the  con- 
struction of  similar  machinery  intended  for 
use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  “ Hence  many- 
serious  and  fatal  accidents  arise,  and  at  best 
the  fencing  which  can  be  carried  out  later 
by  the  purchaser  is  usually  less  effective  anefi 
more  costly,  even  apart  from  the  risks 
attending  delay.  And  further,  it  is  obviously 
more  easy  when  designing  a machine  to 
provide  proper  places  for  guards  than  to 
have  to  fit  guards  on  to  a machine  designed 
without  any  provision  being  made  for  them.” 
Among  special  points  in  the  extracts  ap- 
pended to  the  circular  it  is  mentioned  that  the- 
apparently  small  matter  of  having  set-screws 
with  projecting  heads  on  drill  and  lathe- 
chucks  has  produced  many  accidents,  and 
that  many  workmen  will  use  projecting  set- 
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screws  even  after  the  chucks  have  been 
altered  and  recessed  to  allow  the  screw  to 
go  flush  with  the  chuck.  No  doubt  careless- 
ness (or  sometimes  ignorance)  on  the  part 
of  workmen  is  the  cause  of  many  accidents 
that  need  not  have  happened ; and  in  the 
Walsall  district  we  learn  that  it  is  a practice 
to  paint  all  machine  guards  a bright  red,  as 
a kind  of  signal  that  there  is  danger  inside 
their  lines.  It  is  noticed  that  American 
machinery  is  generally  sent  out  by  makers 
much  more  efficiently  guarded  than  that 
made  by  English  firms.  The  subject  ought 
to  have  the  careful  attention  of  all  owners 
or  managers  of  factories  worked  by 
machinery.  

Subscriptions  to  the  amount 
College,  of  31,000/.  are  invited  towards 
Cambridge.  the  extension  scheme  which 
is  being  carried  out  at  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  The  entire  scheme,  which  will 
cost  about  55,000/.,  comprises  a new  hall 
and  servants’  quarters  (now  ready),  kitchens, 
lecture  rooms,  rooms  for  fifty  students,  a 
chapel,  a swimming  bath,  and  additional 
rooms  for  the  resident  staff,  to  be  erected 
after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Messrs.  Alfred 
Waterhouse  & Son.  The  old  hall  will,  we 
gather,  be  converted  for  purposes  of  the 
library.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  former  designs 
for  the  College  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1887,  and  were  noticed  in  our 
columns  of  May  7 of  that  year.  They  con- 
sist of  blocks  of  houses  in  red  brick  with 
black  and  white  gables,  and  a gate-tower. 


Professor  PROFESSOR  AlTCHISON  COm- 
Aitchison's  menced  on  Monday  his  course 
Lecture.  ^ lectures  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  ever-interesting  subject  of 
St.  Peter’s  : the  lecture  is  printed  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  All  the  Professor’s 
friends  will  have  been  glad  to  see  him 
apparently  in  much  better  health  than  at  his 
last  year’s  lectures.  The  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  a number  of  drawings  and 
photographs  hung  on  the  walls,  both  of  St. 
Peter's  as  it  exists  and  of  various  other  pre- 
liminary schemes  of  Bramante  and  San 
Gallo,  and  also  by  a number  of  lantern 
slides.  Two  of  the  architectural  members  of 
the  Academy,  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Belcher,  were  among  the  audience. 


The  Queen's  Death. — On  account  of  the  death 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  the  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association,  advertised 
for  February  1,  has  been  postponed  to  February  S, 
at  7.30  p.m.,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
D.  T~.  Fvfe  on  “ Cretan  Architecture.” — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  to 
have  taken  place  on  Saturday,  February  2.  is  post- 
poned until  February  15,  at  the  Venetian  Chamber, 
Holborn  Restaurant,  when  the  Archdeacon  of 
London  will  preside. — The  annual  dinner  of  the 
Builders’  Foremen's  Association  has  been  postponed 
from  February  2 to  February  9. — It  was  agreed  on 
the  25th  ult.,  by  the  Council  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  that  the  following  resolution  be 
sent  to  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  Osborne  House,  Isle  of 
Wight  : — 

“ Sir,— On  behalf  of  this  Association’we  beg  that  you  will 
be  the  medium  of  conveying  to  his  Majesty  the  King  and 
the  Royal  Family  the  deep  sympathy  of  this  Association 
in  their  great  sorrow,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their 
sincere  loyalty  to  the  Throne  of  these  Realms. — We  are, 
sir,  for  the  Northern  Architectural  Association,  President, 
Wm.  Glover  ; Hon.  Secretary,  A.  B.  Plummer.'* 

The  following  is  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Dublin  Local  Section  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  on  the  24th  ult.,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Porte  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ruddle  : — 

“That  we,  the  Dublin  section  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  desire  to  record  the  deep  grief  with 
which  we  have  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  our  late 
beloved  Sovereign,  Queen  Victoria,  and  that  this  meeting 
do  forthwith  adjourn  as  a mark  of  our  sorrow.  Also  that 

the  Central  Institution  propose  to  present  a vote  of  con- 
dolence with  the  Royal  Family,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  sec- 
tion to  heartily  endorse  the  same." 


The  restoration  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
has  become  a matter  of  urgent  necessity.  The 
columns  and  capitals  supporting  the  dome,  the 
work  of  Soufflot,  commenced  in  1764  under 
Louis  XV.,  are  fast  falling  to  pieces  and 
endangering  the  superstructure.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  work  of  repair  will  occupy 
about  four  years,  and  an  important  vote  of 
money  for  carrying  out  this  work  is  being 
urgently  asked  for. 

The  celebrated  “ Machine  de  Marly,”  near 
Versailles,  a series  of  water-wheels  constructed 
by  the  engineer  Sualen  on  one  of  the  small 
arms  of  the  Seine  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  for  the  purpose  of 
pumping  the  river  water  to  the  reservoirs  there 
and  for  the  supply  of  the  celebrated  cascades, 
is  about  to  undergo  a complete  transformation. 
This  old  and  powerful  machine  had  already 
been  modified  somewhat  under  the  Restora- 
tion, but  it  was  found  that  the  constant  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Seine  interfered  greatly  with  the 
proper  working  of  the  supply ; besides  that  the  in- 
creasing contamination  of  the  river  water  could 
no  longer  permit  its  being  employed  for  drinking 
purposes  at  Versailles.  The  machine  has 
therefore,  for  some  time  past,  been  employed 
only  as  power  necessary  to  pump  to  the  higher 
ground  fresh  water  from  the  neighbouring 
springs.  It  has  now  been  decided  to  replace 
the  old-fashioned  water-wheels,  which  have 
for  so  many  years  formed  an  interesting  attrac- 
tion at  Marly,  by  modern  turbines  ; but  as  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  stopping  the  supply  of 
water  to  Versailles  for  any  time,  however 
short,  three  of  the  old  wheels  will  continue  to 
work  during  the  replacing  of  the  other  three, 
which  will  then  allow  the  replacing  of  the 
three  still  remaining. 

The  construction  of  the  new  church  of  Saint- 
Jean  on  the  hill  of  Montmartre  has  been 
stopped  for  some  time  by  the  authorities, 
owing  to  doubts  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  new 
building.  This  church,  which  is  to  replace  the 
old  church  of  Montmartre,  in  which  all  public 
service  has  been  stopped,  and  which  has  been 
classed  as  a “ historical  monument,”  is  being 
built  from  the  designs  of  M.  de  Baudot, 
diocesan  architect,  an  old  pupil  of  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  and  one  of  the  most  fervent  advocates  of 
a rational  architecture  evolved  from  a 
complete  and  rational  use  of  modern 
materials.  The  building  is  being  constructed 
entirely  according  to  the  system  of  armed 
cement  known  as  the  system  Cottan?in, 
and  is  therefore  a perfect  innovation  in  church 
building.  The  matter  of  the  stoppage  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  structure  was  taken  up 
very  strongly  by  Abbe  Sobaux,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  with  the  result  that  it  was  decided  to 
allow  the  building  to  be  continued  if  the  trials 
of  solidity  proved  satisfactory.  These  trials 
1 have  just  taken  place  and  were  found  very 
satisfactory  ; the  floors  of  the  building,  of  a 
thickness  of  not  more  than  2 in.,  were  found  to 
resist  perfectly  the  trial  weight  of  125  lbs.  per 
superficial  foot.  M.  de  Baudot,  whose  private 
house  is  an  interesting  example  of  this  system 
of  construction  and  decoration,  had  every 
reason  to  obtain  satisfaction  as  regards  the 
strength  of  his  new  work,  as  he  is  himself 
General  Inspector  of  Diocesan  Buildings  and 
has  to  report  on  the  solidity  of  the  many 
buildings  in  his  diocese. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  just  voted  an  im- 
portant sum  for  the  preliminary  work  of 
restoring  and  rearranging  the  Hotel  de 
Lauzun,  a fine  old  residence  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  situated  on  the  Quai  d'Anjou  in  the 
lie  Saint  Louis  at  Paris.  This  interesting  old 
building,  which  for  some  reason  had  been 
spared  during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution, 
was  bought  by  the  town  some  short  time  ago 
from  the  heirs  of  the  late  Baron  Pichon,  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  French  book-lovers, 
with  the  view  of  making  it  the  museum  of 
Parisian  art  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
decoration  of  the  interior,  which  still  exists  in 
a marvellous  state  of  preservation,  is  most 
sumptuous  in  style.  The  museum,  when  com- 
pleted, will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  to  visit  in  Paris. 

The  buildings  at  the  late  Exhibition  are  now 
being  rapidly  demolished,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  absolutely  decided  as  to  what  will  be 
done  with  the  spaces  left  vacant.  The  inter- 
national buildings  on  the  Rue  des  Nations 
along  the  river  bank  are  disappearing  one  by 
one.  In  a few  weeks  no  traces  will  be  left  of 
the  Belgian  and  German  buildings.  The 
English  Royal  Pavilion  has  been  dismantled  of 


all  fittings  and  contents,  and  in  a few 
weeks  will  be  a thing  of  the  past.  The 
French  official  buildings,  however,  form 
a matter  of  more  difficulty,  for  the  various 
demolishing  contractors  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  specifications  set  out  by  the 
administration.  It  is  wonderful  how  small  are 
the  offers  obtained  from  demolishing  con- 
tractors at  present  for  buildings  and  materials 
which  cost  immense  sums  for  their  con- 
struction. The  Porte  Monumentale,  designed 
by  M.  Binet,  has  been  sold  for  the  sum  of 
408L,  and  the  contractor  for  this  sum  enters 
into  possession  of  210  tons  of  iron,  260  cubic 
yards  of  timber,  nearly  1,000  cubic  yards  of 
building  stone,  and  over  7,000  electric  globes. 
The  German  Pavilion  has,  it  is  said,  been  sold 
for  1,000/. 

The  following  architects  have  been  elected 
as  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Societe 
des  Artistes  Frangais  MM.  Pascal,  Vau- 
drerner,  Loviot,  Chancel,  Raulin,  Normand, 
Scellier  de  Gisors,  Courtois-Suffit,  Formige, 
and  Boeswillwald,  the  number  of  votes  obtained 
at  the  election  being  in  the  above  order. 

A great  discussion  is  taking  place  be- 
tween the  town  of  Paris  and  the  State 
concerning  the  demolition  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris  on  the  west  and  north  of  the 
town,  from  the  Porte  d’Auteuil  to  the  Porte  de 
Pantin.  The  operation,  which  will  in  all 
probability  soon  be  put  into  effect,  will  result 
in  an  immediate  loss  to  the  town  of  somewhat 
over  four  million  sterling  ; there  will  be  500 
acres  of  ground,  now  occupied  by  the  fortifica- 
tions, to  be  purchased  from  the  State  at  a cost 
of  eight  million  pounds,  the  saleable  value  of 
the  freed  ground  being  estimated  at  about  four 
million  sterling.  This  will,  however,  be  a 
great  opportunity  for  private  speculation,  and 
some  fortunes  will  probably  be  made  over  the 
future  operations. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  present 
National  Manufactory  des  Gobelins,  the  large 
old  building  which  was  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  which  once  sheltered 
the  working  artists  who  gave  the  name 
of  Gobelins  to  this  style  of  work.  The 
building,  known  under  the  name  of  Atelier 
de  la  Reine  Blanche,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  piece  of  ground  near  that  of  the  present 
manufactory.  The  addition  of  the  original 
building  to  the  present  manufactory  would  be 
most  advantageous,  as  its  enlargement  is  much 
required  ; it  would  also  save  from  destruction 
a building  of  historical  interest  in  the  arts  of 
France. 

A new  and  interesting  scheme  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Cirque  des 
Champs  Elysees  has  been  brought  up  by  MM. 
Detaille,  Gerome,  Flameng,  and  Robert  Fleury. 
They  propose  to  construct  thereon  an  elegant 
pavilion,  the  design  for  which  would  be  en- 
trusted to  M.  Girault,  the  architect  of  the  Petit 
Palais  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  utilise  the 
new  building  for  the  annual  Salons  of  the 
French  artists.  At  other  times  this  “ Palais  des 
Artistes  ” would  be  available  for  concerts  and 
other  entertainments. 

The  Societe  des  Artistes  Franqais  (Old  Salon), 
after  its  internal  dissensions  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  last  year,  has  at  last  appointed 
its  Council.  In  succession  to  M.  Jean  P. 
Laurens,  who  resigned,  they  have  elected  as 
President  M.  Bouguereau,  who,  as  far  as  art  is 
concerned,  does  not  exactly  represent  modern 
progress.  Of  course,  it  is  a question  not  only 
of  artistic  but  of  administrative  capacity, 
and  we  do  not  yet  know  what  may  be  M. 
Bouguereau’s  qualifications  in  the  latter  sense. 
He  is  the  fifth  President  of  the  Societe,  which 
commenced  its  career  under  the  able  director- 
ship of  the  venerable  M.  Bailly ; to  whom 
succeeded  M.  Bonnat,  followed  by  M.  Detaille 
and  then  by  M.  F.  P.  Laurens.  A sculptor  and 
an  architect,  M.  Bartholde  and  M.  Scellier  de 
Gisors,  have  been  elected  Vice-Presidents.  M. 
Albert  Maignan  will  fill  the  office  of  Secretaire 
Rapporteur,  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Vibert  (painter),  M.  Georges  Lemaire  (en- 
graver), M.  Pascal  (architect),  and  M.  Mongin 
(etcher).  M.  Boisseau,  the  sculptor,  will  con- 
tinue in  office  as  treasurer.  The  architectural 
sub-committee  is  composed  of  M.  Adrien 
Chancel  and  M.  Formige.  In  the  various 
separate  sections,  M.  Henner  will  be  president 
for  that  of  painting,  M.  Fremiet  for  sculpture, 
M.  Morot  for  engraving,  M.  Alfred  Normand 
for  architecture,  and  M.  Gardet  for  decorative 
art,  for  the  ensuing  Salon. 

Whether  the  new  appointments  will  put  an 
end  to  differences  and  dissensions  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  it  is  considered  rather  doubtfu 
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and  the  proposal  for  a new  building  for  exhibi- 
tions on  the  site  of  the  Cirque  des  Champs 
Elysces,  already  referred  to,  looks  like  a threat 
af  a rival  exhibition.  The  Municipal  Council 
has  pronounced  no  definite  opinion  as  yet,  but 
it  is  understood  to  be  favourable  to  this  scheme 
partly  because  it  is  expected  that  M.  Girault, 
lie  proposed  architect,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  another  very  beautiful 
building.  There  will  also  be  the  advantage  of 
having  a concert-room  for  Paris  in  a central 
position  ; an  addition  very  much  needed,  for 
:hat  at  the  Trocadero  is  both  inconvenient  in 
position  and  very  bad  in  an  acoustic  sense. 

The  Champs  Elysees,  which  would  gain  a 
aew  attraction  by  the  realisation  of  the  above 
scheme,  is  in  fact  much  in  need  of  a new  laying 
aut,  for  it  has  suffered  terribly  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  great  exhibition,  for  the  sake 
if  which  many  fine  old  trees  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. As  soon  as  the  favourite  promenade  of 
;he  Parisians  has  been  restored  to  its  usual 
rendition,  the  administration  will  select  a site 
;or  the  erection  of  the  fountain  in  ceramic 
ware  which  the  Sevres  manufactory  had 
jsrected  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  and 
which,  when  surrounded  by  trees  and  flower 
borders,  will  have  a charming  effect.  It  is 
iproposed  also  that  the  portico  in  ceramic  ware 
erected  by  Sevres  on  the  Esplanade  shall  be 
'ebuilt  either  in  the  square  of  St.  Germain  des 
|Pres  or  in  that  of  St.  Laurent. 

M.  Guadet,  the  architect  of  the  Theatre 
iFran^ais,  has  placed  under  the  arcades  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  at  the  entry  of  Rue  Richelieu, 
our  frames  of  white  marble  in  which  will  be 
ilaced  medallion  portraits  of  Racine  and 
Victor  Hugo  by  M.  Barrias,  and  similar 
portraits  of  Corneille  and  Moliere  by  M.  Denys 
Puech.  On  these  four  frames  will  be  engraved 
icnscriptions  recording  the  vicissitudes  which 
:he  Theatre  Fran^ais  has  passed  through, 
Having  been  built  in  1782  from  the  designs  of 
:he  architect  Louis  and  afterwards  four  times 
restored— in  179S  by  Moreau,  in  1822  by 
1 (Fontaine,  in  1864  by  Prosper  Chabrol,  and  in 
crqoo  by  M.  Guadet. 


The  “Society  des  Miniaturistes  et  Enlu- 
mineurs  ” has  opened  its  sixth  exhibition  in 
the  Georges  Petit  Gallery.  Among  the  best 
works  may  be  named  those  of  Mdmes.  De- 
billemont,  Chardon,  Marguerite  Delaroche, 
and  Camille  Isbert,  and  those  of  MM.  Guinier, 
Callias,  and  Zier.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Cercle  Volney  has  also  opened  its  doors.  We 
need  say  nothing  of  the  amateur  artists  who, 
in  their  quality  of  members  of  the  club,  indulge 
unfortunately  in  the  right  to  exhibit  a great 
many  bad  pictures.  But  there  is  a fine  portrait 
of  a lady  by  M.  Humbert,  a head  of  a Patrician 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  M.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, other  good  works  by  MM.  Cayron, 
Zeviller,  and  Albert  Laurens,  sea-pieces  by 
MM.  Gustave  Garaud  and  Gransire,  a fine 
landscape  by  M.  Adrien  Demont  ; and  in  sculp- 
ture, a beautiful  figure  of  -Joan  of  Arc  by  M. 
Levasseur,  and  some  fine  busts  by  M.  Puech. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  age  of  47,  of  M. 
Joseph  Armancl  Olive,  member  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architects  of  the  Caisse  de 
Defense  Mutuelle.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
talented  architect,  M.  Joseph  Olive,  who  died 
only  two  years  ago  at  Antibes.  After  having 
studied  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
factures, Armand  Olive  was  attached  to  the 
Orleans  Railway  Company,  at  Rouen.  He 
subsequently  studied  architecture  under  his 
father  and  under  M.  Benard,  and  since  1880 
took  part  in  important  works  at  Paris  and  in 
the  provinces.  He  was  also  professor  at  the 
Ecole  Professionelle  de  la  Papeterie  and  at 
the  Association  Philotechnique  ; and  was  the 
author  of  an  able  treatise  on  hydraulics. 


Portmax  Chapel,  Baker-street.— On  January 
24  this  chapel,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing 
proprietary  chapels  in  London,  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Barry,  Rector  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  as 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Portman-square.  The  church  and 
its  site  have  been  bought  for  8,000/.  from  Lord 
Portman,  who  contributes  3,000/.  towards  the 
endowment  fund,  and  are  now  conveyed  by  the 
Trustees  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who 
have  assigned  to  the  church  a district  taken  out  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone 


FIRST  ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURE 
ON  ST.  PETER’S.* 

The  name  of  St.  Peter’s  conjures  up  visions 
of  the  various  impulses  that  were  acting  on 
mankind,  when  its  first  stone  was  laid  by 
Julius  II.  in  1506,  impulses  that  were  dispelling 
the  clouds  of  ignorance,  breaking  the  fetters  of 
habit  and  authority,  and  were  again  impelling 
mankind  to  dare  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  act 
on  the  results  of  that  reasoning.  Directly 
mankind  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
Nature  they  found  that  it  was  only  by 
observing  phenomena  and  reasoning  upon 
them,  that  discoveries  could  be  made.  This 
new  attitude  of  men's  minds  was  properly 
called  the  “ Renaissance  ” or  new  birth  of  man’s 
desire  to  use  his  intelligence  how  he  liked.  In 
the  steamboat,  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the 
electric  light  and  power,  in  chemistry  and 
photography,  we  see  some  of  the  results. 

Peace,  comparative  freedom  and  security 
had  brought  plenty,  and  must  have  had  some 
effect  on  men's  minds  in  Italy  or  in  Tuscany  at 
least,  but  the  main  reason  of  this  new  birth  was 
the  increased  study  of  the  Roman  writers  and 
the  finding  from  them  that  all  they  knew  was 
learnt  from  the  Greeks,  so  that  the  Italians  began 
to  study  the  Greek  language,  till  it  was  the 
mark  of  a neglected  education  not  to  be  able 
to  speak  it — the  study  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
literature  and  of  Greek  philosophy  sometimes 
in  a Roman  dress,  as  the  theories  of  Epicurus 
in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  “On  the  Nature  of 
Things  ” (“  De  Rerum  Natura  ”). 

So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  new  birth  on 
men’s  minds  and  such  hopes  did  it  give  them, 
that  a tyrant  like  Sigismund  Pandolfo  Mala- 
testa  sent  to  the  Morea  for  the  bones  of 
Gemistos  Plethon,  who  had  taught  the  Italians 
Greek,  and  after  putting  them  and  those  of 
some  other  distinguished  humanists  into  sar- 
cophagi he  enshrined  them  in  his  temple  to 
Isotta  at  Rimini. 

The  Italians  had  learnt  from  their  studies 
that  the  ancients  were  free  to  pursue  any 
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studies  that  they  chose  without  blame  or  hin- 
drance, and  to  indulge  in  all  earthly  enjoy- 
ments. They  saw  that  Alexander  the  Great 
had  conquered  much  of  the  world  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  that  the  Romans  had  a large 
part  of  the  earth  for  their  empire,  and  hoped 
that  by  rivalling  the  Romans  in  the  fine  arts 
they  might  restore  to  Italy  the  power  and 
dominion  it  had  under  the  Romans,  and 
consequently  they  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation of  enjoying  the  fancied  elysium  of  the 
ancients.  When  I speak  of  the  Italians,  as  a 
rule  I mean  the  Florentines,  and  those  from 
the  cities  of  the  Val  d’Arno,  who  were  the  most 
brilliant  and  versatile  of  men.  The  only  man 
I ever  knew  that  can  be  compared  with  these 
men  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  our 
lamented  President  Lord  Leighton. 

I think  that  another  of  the  causes  of 
this  sudden  uprising  of  the  human  intel- 
lect was  the  long-continued  discipline  and 
austerity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  at 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy  an  ambitious  craving 
to  do  something  that  would  give  each  man  an 
undying  name  in  the  career  he  had  chosen, 
and  the  possession  of  this  passion  carried 
out  to  its  realisation  was  called  virtu,  i.c„  a 
clear  view  of  what  a man  wanted  and  could 
do,  carried  out  without  regard  to  anything  but 
success.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
“ virtue,”  for  Machiavelli  constantly  applies  it 
to  Casar  Borgia.  This  virtu  was  mostly 
found  in  Florence.  We  must,  however,  not 
forget  that  Luther  was  a German,  Coper- 
nicus a Prussian,  Descartes  a Frenchman, 
Columbus  a Genoese,  the  Cabots  Venetians 
(though  Sebastian  Cabot  was  born  at  Bristol), 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and  Vasco  di 
Gama  were  Portuguese,  and  we  must  see  that 
the  severe  corporal  and  mental  discipline,  the 
restriction,  and  the  austerities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  training  mankind  to  suffer  and  to 
Ihink,  had  begot  a hatred  of  these  austerities 
and  restrictions  that  only  wanted  an  example, 
which  was  got  from  Classic  literature  for 
all  Europe  to  try  and  set  itself  free  ; and 
doubtless  the  Arab  centres  of  learning  and  the 
speculations  of  the  Arab  philosophers  had  not 
a little  aided  this  desire. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(1450-1524)  Vasco  di  Gama  found  the  way  to 
India  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
gave  Camoens  the  subject  for  the  “ Lusiad,” 
while  the  search  for  a new  way  to  India  led  to 
the  discovery  by  Columbus  of  the  West  Indies, 
in  1492,  and  he  probably  saw  from  his  ships 
parts  of  North  and  South  America.  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  the  Florentine,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  give  his  Christian  name  to  the  continent,  but 
whether  he  or  Sebastian  Cabot  saw  it  first  is 
hardly  settled  now,  though  it  is  generally 
maintained  that  Cabot  was  the  first— but  this 


was  1497.  The  revising  of  the  old  astronomy  1 
of  Ptolemy  (139  A.D.),  known  in  the  Middle  ! 
Ages  as  the  “ Almagest,”  by  Copernicus  (1473-  j 
1542),  Tycho-Brahe  (1546-1601),  Galileo  (1564-  I 
1642),  Kepler  (1571-1630),  and  Descartes  (1596- 
1650),  ended  in'  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  ; 
and  of  the  real  solar  system,  so  that 
the  false  theory  of  the  sun  and  planets  going 
round  the  earth,  which  had  satisfied  the  world 
for  1,400  years,  was  exploded.  Philosophy, 
too,  began  to  flourish  again  in  the 
hands  of  Servetus  (1509-1555),  Giordano 
Bruno  (1550-1600),  to  whose  memory  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  dedicated  so  many  of 
his  fine  stanzas,  and  Vanini  1585-1619,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravity  by  Sir  I. 
Newton,  1642-1727.  The  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  original  tongues,  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  some 
of  the  clergy  at  Rome,  gave  rise  to  the 
Reformation  ; while  the  new  art  of  printing 
with  movable  metal  type,  and  engraving  on 
copper,  made  knowledge  much  more  acces- 
sible. 

The  human  imagery  in  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  buildings  had  long  before  been  im- 
proved by  Niccola  Pisano  (1205-12 77)  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  from  the  finding  at  Pisa  of 
a finely-sculptured  Roman  sarcophagus,  which 
he  studied  and  imitated,  whilst  in  the  same 
century  Margharitone  (1212-1289),  Cimabue 
(1240-1300),  and  Giotto  (1276-1336)  began  to 
give  vitality  to  the  old  Byzantine  painting. 
The  perfection  of  form  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture was  brought  about  by  the  great  artists 
learning  that  the  ancient  masters  produced 
classic  perfection  by  the  judicious  selection 
from  many  models,  but  whether  the  Renais- 
sance artists  learned  the  secret  from  the 
numerous  pieces  of  sculptured  marble  and 
bronze  dug  up,  and  from  engraved  gems 
found  or  brought  from  Constantinople,  or 
from  the  statements  of  Aristotle,  I know 
not.  Our  own  art  of  architecture  was 
made  more  simple,  more  refined  and  ele- 
gant, by  the  infusion  of  Roman  methods  by 
Brunellesco  and  his  followers,  though  from 
that  day  architecture  has  but  slightly  advanced, 
and  this  advance  has  not  been  organic.  In 
other  pursuits  the  advance  has  been  astonishing 
and  marvellous,  and  continually  progressing, 
while  architecture  is  getting  worse,  for  it  was 
put  in  the  same  fetters  from  which  all  other 
efforts  of  the  human  mind  were  set  free  ; before 
that  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  been  one  of 
the  expressions  of  the  human  mind  that  was 
free,  if  not  the  only  one,  and  we  see  what 
freedom  then  did  for  architecture  in  the 
sumptuous  Romanesque  monuments  and  in  the 
marvellous  Gothic  creations. 

I think  it  may  be  agreeable  as  well  as  useful 
to  you  if  I give  you  a description  of  the 


Renaissance  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
with  some  critical  remarks  upon  it,  for  it  has  : 
many  claims  to  your  attention.  It  was  begun 
in  the  full  tide  of  the  Renaissance,  at  a time  . 
when  the  Papacy  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power,  by  Bernardo  Rossellino,  in  the  days  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  died  in  1455,  and  was 
again  carried  on  by  Bramante,  under  Pope 
Julius  II.  in  1506.  Enormous  sums  of  money  , 
were  collected  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  building  ; 
from  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  possibly  : 
from  North  and  South  America,  the  Islands, ; 
and  India  as  well.  The  most  celebrated  archi- 
tects, artists,  and  amateurs  of  Italy  were 
consulted  about  carrying  out  Bramante’s 
design,  and  several  of  the  same  men  were- 
engaged  on  the  actual  work.  It  is,  I believe, 
the  largest  Christian  cathedral  in  the  world,  is- 
decorated  with  the  most  costly  materials,  whil® 
its  dome  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the: 
wonders  of  the  world  : — 

“ But  lo  ! the  dome,  the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,. 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a cell." 

(“  Childe  Harold,”  canto  iv.,  stanza  153).  | 

This  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  visible  from- 
Tivoli  to  the  naked  eye.  The  cathedral,  too,, 
has  the  most  grandiose  approach  of  any  build- 
ing in  Europe. 

Every  architectural  monument  must  neces- 
sarily be  interesting  to  man,  for  it  is  built  by- 
man  for  man,  in  the  hope  of  raising  those- 
emotions  which  are  proper  to  its  destination  ; 
monuments  that  are  colossal  affect  him  un- 
consciously by  their  size,  and  when  he  reflects 
he  must  be  impressed  by  the  daring  conception,, 
and  by  the  thought,  skill,  and  labour  expended 
on  them  ; and  when  in  addition  to  this,  the 
monument  has  a vast  dome  rivalling  a 
small  mountain,  it  arouses  in  him  still 
more  wonder  at  the  skill  required  to  make- 
such  a mass  of  heavy  material  soar  in  the 
air.  And  yet,  after  having  climbed  those 
hundreds  of  steps  that  lead  from  the  pavement 
of  St.  Peter’s  to  its  masonry  roof,  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  walking  on  the  solid  ground,  while 
the  dome  before  you  is  the  largest  that  has 
ever  been  raised  to  that  height  from  the 
ground,  and  when  you  have  climbed  the  steps 
that  lead  you  to  the  lantern  and  look  through 
the  eye  of  the  dome  on  to  the  pavement  below,, 
the  worshippers  look  like  ants,  while  on  a cleau 
day  you  can  see  from  its  brazen  ball  the  blue 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the  Campagna  with  its 
towns  and  villages  spread  out  like  a map. 

Constantine  the  Great  had  the  first  basilica 
to  Saint  Peter  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  circus 
of  Caligula  restored  by  Nero,  and  his  architect 
used  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  seats  on 
one  side  as  the  foundation  of  the  outer  wall 
and  the  two  adjacent  aisles  of  the  basilica 
Bramante  got  two  of  the  piers  to  support  the 
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Elevation  of  Bramautc's  Design  for  St.  Peter's,  as  restored  by  Baron  dc  Gcymuller. 


dome  on  the  same  foundation,  knowing  that 
the  Romans  always  put  excellent  foundations 
to  their  buildings. 

In  the  days  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  was 
elected  Pope  in  1447  and  died  in  1455,  whose 
name  was  Tommaso  Parentucelli,  and  who  was 
born  1389  and  died  1455,  the  old  basilica  was 
dilapidated,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a more 
magnificent  basilica  should  be  raised  in  the 
centre  of  Christendom,  partly  for  holding  a 
greater  crowd  of  worshippers  and  partly  to 
show  the  great  skill  the  Italians  had  attained  in 
the  fine  arts.  The  Pope  was  acquainted  with 
Bernardo  Gamberelli,  a celebrated  Florentine 
sculptor  and  architect,  who  was  known  as 
Bernardo  Rossellino  (1409-1464).  He  worked 
with  the  great  Leon  Batista  Alberti,  and 
executed  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Leonardo  Bruni 
in  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  of  which  there  is  a 
cast  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Bernardo  Rossellino  designed  a new  St. 
Peter’s  for  Nicholas  V.,  but  the  foundation  of 
the  original  apse  only  was  executed,  and  that 
is  all  of  Bernardo  Rossellino’s  architectural 
work  for  St.  Peter’s  that  I have  ever  seen 
drawn,  except  the  plan  of  it  in  Baron  de 
Geymiiller’s  book,  “ Les  Projets  Primitives 
pour  la  Basilique  de  St.  Pierre  de  Rome  par 
Bramante,”  on  which  Bramante  had  worked, 
and,  in  fact,  until  his  designs  have  been  found 
we  must  consider  Bramante’s  as  the  first 
design.  According  to  the  Baron  H.  de 
Geymiiller,  who  believes  himself  to  be  the 
only  writer  of  a life  of  Bramante  who 
had  seen  all  his  works,  it  was  Bramante’s 
boast  and  not  Michelangelo’s  that  he  would 
put  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  on  the 
vaults  of  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius.  The 
vaults  of  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  were  of 
the  greatest  span,  and  the  Pantheon  was  the 
1 largest  dome  then  known  to  the  Italians,  so  you 
I will  find  83  ft.  a span  that  the  Tuscans  tried  to 
equal,  and  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Florence,  a little  less  than  the  Pantheon, 

! always  aimed  at  in  the  revived  Roman  of 
:the  Early  Renaissance. 

I Bramante’s  name  was  Donato  Bramante  of 
’TJrbino,  and  he  was  born  1444  and  died  1514, 
1 aged  seventy.  He  was  a compatriot,  some  say 
■a  relation,  of  Raphael.  As  the  first  stone  of  the 
^present  basilica  was  laid  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in 
1 1506,  Bramante  had  only  eight  years  at  the 
end  of  his  life  to  complete  his  design  and  to  see 


it  carried  out,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  had  palsy  ; but  even  that  was  only  one  of 
the  misfortunes  that  happened  to  him.  His 
plan  was  a Greek  cross,  which  met  with  oppo- 
sition in  favour  of  the  Latin  cross,  and  no 
doubt  there  were  other  objections,  both  artistic 
and  ritualistic,  and  most  of  the  architects, 
artists,  and  amateurs,  gave  sketches  or  models 
of  their  own.  We  can  but  regret  that  Bramante 
did  not  have  a complete  set  of  drawings  and  a 
perfect  model  made  to  show  his  original  design, 
as  he  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  architect 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  Pope  forced  Michel- 
angelo to  have  a perfect  model  made  of  his 
dome,  and  one  is  still  in  the  model  room  at  St. 
Peter’s,  showing  the  iron  ties  to  the  buttresses, 
but  I cannot  say  if  it  is  the  original. 

I was  bound  to  try  to  give  you  some  sketch 
of  the  state  of  men’s  minds  when  this  great 
work  was  begun,  and  it  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  the  architects  to  hear  the  complete 
history  of  this  building,  if  only  to  show  them 
that  we  are  not  the  only  men  who  have 
been  harassed  and  thwarted,  but  that  our 
forerunners  and  betters  have  even  been 
worse  treated  ; but  to  write  a history 
of  the  designs  and  execution  of  St.  Peter’s 
would  take  at  least  ten  years  to  read  up,  as  the 
sources  of  information  are  contained  in  works 
not  to  be  numbered,  and  often  a whole  book 
has  to  be  read  through  to  furnish  a not 
very  important  passage  on  the  subject.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  thankful  to  Baron  de 
Geymiiller  for  the  immense  pains  he  has  taken 
to  give  us  a complete  life  of  Bramante,  of  his 
work  on  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  influence  he 
exercised  on  succeeding  architects  of  the 
building  and  on  Europe  generally,  and  to 
Letarouilly  for  his  “ Vatican.” 

The  present  basilica  is  externally  of  traver- 
tine stone,  its  front  consists  of  a Corinthian 
tetrastyle  portice,  with  a pediment  and  two 
bays  beyond  on  each  side,  finished  by  deeply 
projecting  pilasters,  and  beyond  an  archway 
at  each  end  flanked  by  a pilaster.  Between 
the  columns  a wall  is  built  up  so  as  to  leave 
only  three  - quarter  columns  with  windows 
on  the  first  floor,  with  balconies,  from  one  of 
which  the  Pope’s  blessing  is  given,  the  whole 
front  is  crowned  by  an  attic  with  windows. 
The  front  is  by  Carlo  Maderno,  and  is  said 
to  be  379  ft.  long  and  148  ft.  high.  On  the 
pedestals  of  the  crowning  balustrade  our 


Saviour  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  stand,  each' 
statue  being  18  ft.  6 in.  high.  The  narthex  is 
468  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  66  ft.  high.  On 
the  pavement  of  the  nave  of  St.  Peter’s,  its  length, 
and  that  of  some  of  the  principal  cathedrals 
and  churches  of  Europe  are  given  : — Sf... 
Peter’s,  total  length  613  ft.  6 in. ; width  ot 
nave  87  ft.  6 in.  ; width  of  aisles  33  ft.  9 in.  ; 
St.  Paul’s  London,  length  520  ft.  6'  in.  ; Milan 
Cathedral,  length  443  ft.  ; St.  Paul’s,  Rome,, 
length  419  ft.  3 in.  ; St.  Sophia,  Constantinople.. 
366  ft.  6 in.  ; length  of  transept  of  St.  Peter’s 
446  ft.  6 in.  ; the  height  of  the  nave  of  St. 
Peter’s  by  the  door  152  ft.  6 in. 

The  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  is  said  to  be  139  3 ft. 
inside  diameter,  height  from  pavement'  to 
base  of  lantern  405  ft.,  from  pavement  to  top  oi: 
cross  448  ft. 

Although  the  present  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  who 
died  in  1455,  nothing  of  what  B.  Rossellino 
designed  except  the  foundation  of  the  choir 
remains,  and  the  present  one  of  Bramante  may- 
be said  to  have  been  begun  in  1506  by- 
Julius  II.  when  he  laid  the  first  stone.  The 
basilica  was  consecrated  November  i8v  1626.. 
by  Urban  VIII.,  being  120  years  from  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  stone  by  Pope  Julius  II. 

During  this  time  there  were  twenty  Popes  -.  . 
Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  Clement  VI U 
Paul  III.,  Julius  III.,  Marcellus  II.,  Paul  IV.. 
Pius  IV.,  Pius  V.,  Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus  V., 
Urban  VII.,  Gregory  XIV.,  Innocent  IX.. 
Clement  VIII.,  Leo  XI.,  Paul  V.,  Gregory  XV.„ 
Urban  VIII. 

St.  Paul’s,  London,  only  took  fifty-eight  years 
and  was  under  six  sovereigns  ; and  we  may  be 
thankful  for  one  good  action  of  James  II.— he 
preserved  us  from  Wren's  original  design. 
Although  Wren  was  bitterly  assailed  by  pam- 
phleteers, he  was  enabled  to  carry  cut  success- 
fully his  second  design. 

That  pinchbeck  Michelangelo,  the  Cavalier 
Giovanni  Lorenzo  Berninc,  by  the  order  oF 
Pope  Alexander  VII  , surrounded  the  square 
in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  with  these  porticos  thar 
form  so  grandiose  an  approach  to  it,  of  which 
I shall  say  something  hereafter. 

As  Bramante  died  March  11,  1514,  from 
at  least  that  date  all  personal  work  must  have 
ceased,  and  every  intention  of  his  must  have 
been  gathered  from  the  drawin-'  1 - 3 - de- 

left, and  any  of  his  merely  • . 
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tions  must  have  been  learnt  from  his  assis- 
tants, pupils,  and  friends.  Raphael  was  both  a 
pupil  and  a friend,  and  Bramante  expressed  his 
desire  to  Pope  Leo  X.  that  Raphael  should  be 
entrusted  with  carrying  on  the  work  on  account 
of  his  mastery  of  construction.  All  we  know 
of  Raphael  as  an  architect  is  the  Pandolfini 
Palace  at  Florence,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  designed  ; and,  if  Baron  de  Geymiiller  is 
right,  the  Farnesina  Palace  at  Rome,  usually 
attributed  to  Peruzzi. 

Baron  de  Geymiiller  has  not  only  gone 
through  all  the  drawings,  sketches,  and  models 
of  St.  Peter’s  he  could  find  in  Europe,  but  has 
also  looked  over  the  sketches  of  the  artists  who 
visited  Rome,  and  who  have  shown  the  works 
at  St.  Peter's  in  progress,  and  has  given  us  as 
well  a plan  showing  what  each  architect  has 
done,  and  I presume  when  the  architects  were 
known  and  their  work  is  not  recorded  by 
him  on  his  plan,  the  work  done  did  not  mate- 
rially alter  Bramante’s  arrangement,  for  he 
only  shows  the  work  of  the  following  : — 


B.  Rossellino 145° 

D.  Bramante I5°6  to  1514 

Antonio  da  Sangallo  I5r^  to  1546 

Michelangelo  1547  to  1564 

Carlo  Maderno 1607  to  1622 

and 

1 Giovanni  Lorenzo Bernino....  1626  to  1680 


Fra  Giocondo  and  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  were 
appointed  to  assist  Bramante  during  his  illness 
— November  1,  1513,  and  January  1,  1514— and 
after  his  death  on  March  11,  i5I4-  Raphael 
and  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  replaced  him  as 
architects  at  St.  Peter's.  Giuliano  da  Sangallo 
retired  July  1,  1515,  and  Fra  Giocondo  died  the 
same  day.  The  four  piers  of  the  dome  were 
built  and  vaulted  over,  and  had  at  least  a pen- 
dentive  up  to  half  the  circle  in  the  pendentive, 
as  shown  by  Martin  Heemskirk  s sketches, 
dated  by  Baron  Geymiiller  1520  to  1536  ; and 
Raphael  died  April  6,  1520. 

As  illustrating  the  extraordinary  versatility 
of  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  there 
is  a story  told  about  Giuliano  da  Sangallo, 
who  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  which  then 
involved  the  carving  of  wooden  statues  and 
the  inlaying  of  wood  with  lighter  or  darker 
wood  in  ornamental  patterns,  which  had  just 
become  the  fashion,  and  Giuliano  was  famous 
among  his  fellow-craftsmen  as  the  best  hand. 
The  stalls  were  being  put  up  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence,  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  used 
to  look  in  at  the  work  after  his  dinner,  and  talk 
to  the  craftsmen,  who  said  it  was  a shame  that 
Giuliano  Giamberti,  the  best  inlayer,  was  not 
employed,  and  Lorenzo  said,  “ Send  him  here, 
and  he  was  employed,  and  Lorenzo  was  struck 
with  his  cleverness  and  resolution.  One  day 
Lorenzo  said  to  him,  “ Giuliano,  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  has  declared  war  against  me,  and  is 
besieging  one  of  my  border  castles,  which  I 
well  know  is  much  dilapidated,  so  pick  up  your 
tools,  go  there,  and  repair  the  castle  ; my 
gunners,  too,  are  very  bad,  so  when  you  have 
repaired  the  fortifications  put  my  gunners  in 
the  right  way."  Giuliano  did  so,  and  when  the 
Duke  found  the  fortifications  were  repaired 
and  the  gunners  aimed  well  he  raised  the  siege. 
Lorenzo  then  set  Giuliano  to  supply  some  town 
with  water,  and  afterwards  got  him  to  design 
and  carry  out  a monastery  outside  the  Porta 
San  Gallo.  Giuliano  found  in  the  trenches  a 
Classic  Ionic  capital  of  peculiar  form,  had  it 
copied  and  used  for  the  monastery,  and  after 
this  time  whenever  Lorenzo  saw  him  he  called 
him  “ San  Gallo."  The  Florentines  were  proud 
of  their  family  names,  so  one  day  Giuliano  said 
to  Lorenzo,  “ Why  do  you  always  call  me  San 
Gallo?  My  name  is  Giamberti,  and  I shall  lose 
my  family  name.”  To  which  Lorenzo  replied, 
“ This  is  not  losing  your  name,  but  gaining  a 
more  honourable  one  for  yourself,’’  and  after 
that  he  and  his  brother,  the  old  Antonio,  called 
themselves  “ San  Gallo,"  and  their  nephew, 
Antonio  Piccone,  called  himself  San  Gallo  as 
well. 

I give  you  now  some  illustrations  of  St. 
Peter’s,  with  plans  and  views  of  some  of  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches,  for  you  to  see 
how  small  the  Gothic  points  of  support  are  to 
those  at  St.  Peter’s. 


The  Late  Mr.  J.  Burnet. — A correspondent  in 
Glasgow  points  out  that  in  the  report  of  the  Insti- 
tute meeting  in  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  name  of 
the  deceased  architect  as  “ Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,” 
whereas  the  name  of  the  senior  of  the  firm  who  is 
dead  was  Mr.  John  Burnet.  We  reported  the 
announcement,  however,  as  made  by  the  hon. 
secretary,  who  gave  the  name  as  we  printed  it. 


COLOUR  IN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

The  present  paper  makes  no  pretence  to  be 
anything  more  than  a starting  point  for  discus- 
sion. There  are  certain  features  of  architectural 
practice  which  are  of  interest,  not  to  architects 
only,  but  to  the  members  of  the  allied  profes- 
sions who  co-operate  with  them  in  their  work. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  task  of  the  master  builder 
involves  many  subsidiary  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  carver,  the  painter,  and  the  decora- 
tive and  industrial  artist  in  general.  Some  of 
this  subsidiary  work  is  specially  attractive,  and 
is  of  a kind  that  appeals  with  greater  force  to 
the  taste  of  the  public  than  the  more  purely 
architectural  qualities  of  the  whole  structure. 
There  is  accordingly  some  danger  lest  the 
essentially  subordinate  character  of  all  this 
decorative  work  should  be  misunderstood,  and 
the  predominance  of  what  is  architectural  in 
the  architectural  monument  a little  obscured. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  John 
Ruskin  in  his  “ Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Painting,"  and  also  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  “ Seven  Lamps,” 
enunciated  an  extraordinary  paradox  to  the 
effect  that  this  decorative  work  just  referred 
to  as  subsidiary  is,  in  fact,  the  essential  part  of 
architecture.  “Artistic  and  rational  admira- 
tion ” of  a building,  he  stated,  “ attached  itself 
wholly  to  the  meaning  of  the  sculpture  and 
colour  on  the  building.  . . The  fact  is,”  he 
says,  “ there  are  only  two  fine  arts  possible  to 
the  human  race,  sculpture  and  painting.  What 
we  call  architecture  is  only  the  association  of 
these  in  noble  masses  or  the  placing  them  in 
fit  places.”  No  one  in  the  present  day  regards 
this  famous  utterance  as  anything  more  than 
an  example  of  the  aberration  of  genius.  This 
summary  condemnation  of  “ what  we  call 
architecture"  in  the  preface  to  one  of  the  Aiost 
interesting  and  suggestive  books  ever  written 
about  the  art  is  not  accepted  even  by  pro- 
nounced Ruskinians  ; yet  there  must  have  been 
some  reason  for  the  assertion,  some  influence 
abroad  in  the  artistic  atmosphere  of  the 
times  which  suggested  the  paradox.  This 
influence  exists,  and  is  perhaps  still 
more  potent  in  our  own  immediate  day  than 
it  was  half  a century  ago.  It  is  the  influence 
of  painting. 

Painting  may  mean  two  things.  It  may 
mean  colour,  or  it  may  mean  the  life-like  pre- 
sentation of  natural  objects.  It  is  in  the  latter 
aspect  that  we  find  it  presented  chiefly  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  is  possessed 
throughout  with  the  spirit  of  naturalism,  but 
in  the  present  day,  painting  appeals  to  us 
not  so  much  as  an  art  of  representation 
as  in  its  more  refined  manifestations  through 
pictorial  effect  and  colour.  In  these  aspects  of 
it  the  art.of  painting  is  exercising  to-day  an 
overmastering  influence,  in  which  its  only  rival 
is  music.  It  is  as  pre-eminent  in  public  esti- 
mation as  it  was  in  the  Italy  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  it  tends  to  affect 
the  other  arts  with  a desire  to  imitate  its 
characteristics.  The  picture  is  so  attractive  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  that  those  who  serve  the 
public  in  the  other  arts  of  form  cannot  help 
trying  for  pictorial  qualities.  The  strength  of 
the  influence  of  painting  on  sculpture  was 
very  marked  in  the  statuary  of  the  recent 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  the  same  influence  is  by 
no  means  inoperative  in  the  case  of  architec- 
ture. Pictorial  effect,  or  what  architects  call 
“picturesqueness,”  is  one  direction  in  which 
this  influence  is  exercised,  and  another  is 
colour.  To  aim  at  a pictorial  use  of  colour  in 
architecture  is  in  accordance  with  modern 
tendencies.  The  fashion  of  the  day  tends  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  picturesque  in  the  arts 
generally,  and  there  is  of  necessity  a likeli- 
hood that  the  analogy  of  painting  may  be 
pressed  too  far,  and  the  canons  of  pictorial 
art  applied  too  crudely  to  the  other  arts,  the 
principles  of  which  are  in  many  respects 
essentially  different. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  worth  while 
asking  the  question,  What,  after  all,  is  the  true 
place  of  colour  in  architecture?  It  is  the  aim 
of  what  follows  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of 
this  question  by  clearing  it  from  some  of  the 
confusing  side  issues  which  tend  to  complica- 
tion, and  pointing  to  some  considerations  which 
must  form  the  groundwork  of  any  useful  dis- 
cussion. The  main  thesis  of  the  paper  may  be 
stated  for  the  sake  of  clearness  at  the  outset. 
It  is  argued  here  that  in  colour  we  have  an 
element  of  architectural  effect  of  great  artistic 
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possibilities  that  is  at  the  same  time  not  an 
essential  element  of  architectural  effect.  In 
other  words,  colour  is  not  necessary  to  archi- 
tecture, though  to  certain  forms  of  architec- 
ture it  may  add  a considerable  msthetic  charm. 
These  forms  of  architecture  to  which  colour  is 
a useful  auxiliary  are  not  the  highest  forms. 
The  nobler  the  architectural  qualities  of  a 
monument,  the  less  demand  is  there  for 
any  such  adjunct.  Architecture,  it  is  main- 
tained, is  an  art  of  form,  not  of  colour. 
All  that  is  really  architectural  in  architecture  is 
form  ; the  only  quality  that  may  claim  a place 
beside  those  of  form  is  not  the  quality  of  colour, 
but  that  of  texture,  and  texture,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  much  more  inherent  in  a fabric  than  colour. 
The  architect  who  is  to  lift  his  art  in  the  present 
day  to  the  level,  say,  of  the  art  of  Wren  or  of 
Bramante  should  ’ stiffen  himself  even  into 
asceticism  in  the  resolve  to  make  his  work 
primarily  architecture,  not  painting  ; that  is  to 
say,  a great  austere  art  of  form,  expressing 
itself  in  imperishable  stone,  not  a lovely  and 
attractive  toy,  however  gaily  dressed  in 
the  hues  and  shimmer  of  pigment  or 
of  gold.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  burden  the 
paper  with  too  much  theorising,  we  may 
devote  a few  moments  to  the  fundamental 
question,  What  are  the  essential  elements  of 
architectural  effect?  What  qualities  must  a 
structure  possess  before  we  can  term  it  a work 
of  architecture?  Mass  is,  doubtless,  the  first 
element  to  notice,  but  this  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  the  designer  to  secure.  The 
grandeur  gained  by  imposing  size,  the  sort  of 
grandeur  which  is  the  primary  impression  one 
ieceives  from  the  exterior  of  Mr.  Bentley’s  new 
cathedral  at  Westminster,  is  not  always  within 
the  architect's  power  to  compass  ; it  depends 
on  the  nature  of  his  task  and  the  resources  of 
his  clients.  The  element  next  in  order — pro- 
portion or  composition,  i.e.,  the  subdivision  of 
the  mass  and  the  grouping  of  the  parts 
according  to  an  artistic  scheme — is  in  the 
designer’s  own  hands,  and  if  he  fails  here 
nothing  can  really  save  him.  It  is  the  chief 
artistic  function  of  the  architect  so  to  distribute 
the  spaces  of  his  building  that  its  outward 
show  may  satisfy  the  eye  with  a fine  aesthetic 
effect  of  proportion  and  grouping,  and  great 
success  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  lifts  the  artist  at  once  to  the  highest 
rank  among  his  fellows.  This  is,  however, 
not  in  itself  enough.  To  subdivide  a mass 
and  group  its  parts  and  its  openings  in 
pleasing  relations  is  not  enough,  if  the  parts 
are  mere  plain  parallelopipeds  and  the  open- 
ings are  bare  unframed  holes  cut  in  a wall.  A 
certain  apparatus  of  minor  features  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  accent  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  divisions,  and  doing  all  the  artistic 
service  to  the  structure  which  can  be  rendered 
by  frame,  or  border,  or  plinth,  or  cresting. 
The  most  important  of  these  features  is  the 
moulding.  Mouldings  explain  the  use  and 
significance  of  a fabric  by  emphasising  its 
parts  and  divisions,  which  all  depend  on 
the  purpose  it  has  to  serve  ; they  clear  the 
construction  by  the  accent  they  throw  on 
points  of  junction,  on  base  or  crowning 
member  ; they  minister  to  beauty  through 
their  aid  to  composition  in  linking  or  in 
severing  part  and  part,  in  framing  the  naked 
aperture,  in  enriching  by  repetition  in  bands  of 
light  and  shade  the  pleasing  or  significant 
line.  Without  these  features,  of  which  the 
moulding  is  the  chief,  the  structure  cannot  be 
artistically  set  off  and  clothed,  and  without  the 
aid  of  these  the  aesthetic  effect  of  architecture 
cannot  be  fully  obtained. 

It  is  maintained  here  that  the  qualities  just 
indicated  are  all  that  are  essential  to  the 
aesthetic  effect  of  architecture,  and  that  no 
further  element,  such  as  the  element  of  orna- 
ment or  of  colour,  is  really  needed.  That  a 
building  without  ornament  or  colour  can  give 
the  full  impression  of  architectural  beauty  is 
perhaps  a hard  saying,  and  many  would  hesitate 
before  surrendering  as  non-essential  these 
attractive  features.  Wren’s  work,  however, 
brings  the  matter  to  a practical  test.  There  is 
no  colour  and  very  little  ornament — and  this  all 
of  a commonplace  kind — on  Wren’s  City 
churches  ; but  do  they  on  that  account  take  a 
lower  architectural  rank  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case  ? Where  is  the  decoration  or 
colour  on  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  or 
on  the  east  front  of  the  Old  University  ? 
Robert  Adam  designed  for  the  latter  decorative 
sculpture  in  the  form  of  colossal  statues  on  the 
balcony  above  the  columns  of  the  portal,  but 
they  have  never  been  added.  Is  the  building 
architecturally  any  the  worse  for  their  absence  ? 
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The  Greek  temple  at  Picstum  in  Southern 

Italy  exhibits  now  no  ornament  or  polychrome 
•decoration,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
satisfying  structures  to  the  architectural  sense 
that  the  world  has  to  show.  Among 
mediaeval  buildings  there  is  a very  conspicuous 
"test-case  which  gives  us  a definite  issue. 
The  two  churches  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice  and 
•St.  Front  at  Perigueux  in  Western  France 
are  curiously,  though  only  accidentally,  alike  in 
form,  but  no  difference  could  be  more  striking 
■than  that  between  the  artistic  effects  of  the  two 
interiors.  In  S.  Marco,  golden  domes  are 
upheld  on  jasper  walls,  and  hang  over  a pave- 
ment fretted  with  the  glowing  tints  of  oriental 
marbles.  The  effect  of  colour  is  of  a sumptuous 
•richness  elsewhere  unrivalled.  In  contrast  to 
this  the  interior  of  St.  Front  is  one  of  puritanic 
plainness.  There  is  absolutely  no  colour,  and 
'hardly  a touch  of  ornament.  All  is  pure  form, 
and  dependent  for  its  aesthetic  effect  on  the 
most  austere  architectonic  beauty.  Yet  let  us 
hear  what  is  said  about  St.  Front  by  the 
authors  of  the  recent  monumental  history  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  West.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  buildings  about  which  these 
writers  kindle  into  something  like  enthusiasm. 
“ In  all  the  world,”  they  exclaim,  “ there  is  no 
architectonic  creation  that  in  pure  beauty  is  its 
equal.  . . Here  is  architecture  in  the  absolute, 
disdaining  all  collaboration  of  the  decorative 
arts.  One  or  two  unpretending  pilaster-caps, 
only  what  is  barely  necessary  in  the  way 
of  mouldings  to  mark  the  line  of  springing 
of  the  arches — that  is  all  the  detail  ; it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  provision  was  ever  made  for 
adornment  in  colour.  The  builder  has  given 
himself  over  entirely  to  his  artistic  sense  of 
Form,  to  a harmony  of  clearly  defined  propor- 
tions that  carries  its  own  sufficiency  with  it. 
One  can  linger  long  in  this  incomparable 
interior  without  ever  becoming  conscious  of  its 
jntire  bareness  of  decoration,  and  when  we  do 
Feel  this,  it  gives  us  no  sense  of  poverty,  but 
anly  of  the  inevitable.  This  austere  artistic 
realism  strikes  us  with  all  the  more  admiration 
in  that  it  lifts  itself  to  its  lonely  height  out  of 
in  age  that  delighted  above  all  things  in 
lecorative  variety,  in  show  and  glitter,  in 
childish  pleasure  of  the  eye.  The  unknown 
naster  of  St.  Front  possesses  in  all  the  wide 
ield  of  architecture  only  one  compeer  of  equal 
nind,  the  great  Bramante.  To  Bramante,  also, 
he  architectonic  idea  presented  itself  in  such 
nurity,  that  all  ornament  seemed  to  him  a 
leedless  parade,  and  of  artistic  details  only 
mch  were  allowed  as  seemed  necessary  for  the 
iarthly  clothing  of  the  Ideal.”* 

If  there  is  any  element  of  architectural  effect 
ifter  composition  and  details  that  may  claim  to 
>e  of  the  essence  of  the  art,  it  would  not  be 
lecoration  nor  colour,  but  surface-quality  or 
exture.  The  surface  of  a building  material 
hould  be  so  handled  as  to  express  the  character 
if  that  material,  and  it  derives  from  the  in- 
rinsic  excellence  of  the  material  thus  expressed 
l certain  aesthetic  value.  This  value  is 
inhanced  when  the  history  of  the  fabric  has 
>een  written  there  by  the  caressing  fingers  of 
ime,  and  the  surface  has  gained  that  expressive 
day  of  light  and  shade  which  makes  a bit  of 
FJreek  or  mediaeval  walling  in  itself  a thing  of 
>eauty.  But  building  materials  to  have  beauty 
if  surface-texture  need  not  be  weathered.  The 
Parthenon  must  have  had  this  beauty  when 
[uite  new,  for  the  surface  of  the  finely  dressed 
>ut  unpolished  marble  was  an  index  to  the 
[uality  of  the  material.  Here  in  Edinburgh, 
00k  at  the  half  columns  on  the  two  buildings 
in  the  east  side  of  St.  Andre  cv-square  on  either 
lank  of  the  forecourt  of  the  Royal  Bank, 
rhey  have  been  there  for  a hundred  years 
>ut  time  has  not  corroded  them.  A mellowing 
nfluence  it  may  have  exercised,  but  the  surface 
[uality  is  still  the  outward  expression  of  that 
nolecular  structure  on  which  the  excellence  in 
1 utilitarian  sense  of  the  building  material 
lepends.  Or,  to  take  a London  as  well  as  an 
Ddinburgh  instance,  we  may  note  the  surface 
[uality  assumed  by  Portland  stone  in  the  atmo- 
phere  of  the  metropolis.  The  alternation  of  a 
Jreyish  white  and  rich  sooty  black  017  the 
:xposed  and  protected  planes  is  singularly 
elling,  and  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Martin’s-in-the- Fields, 
nd  other  structures  in  this  material  owe  not  a 
ittle  to  this  effective  peculiarity.  Why  other 
'uilding  stones  should  in  the  London  air 
legenerate  to  a lifeless  mud-colour,  and  the 
’ortland  stone  tell  out  to  all  time  so  bold  and 
[right,  I do  not  know,  but  the  phenomenon 
eems  characteristic  of  the  material,  and  as 
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such  is  its  expression — an  outcome  of  its  inner 
constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  the 
trusted  vehicle  of  the  architect’s  highest  con- 
ceptions. 

This  texture  is  thus  a noble  and  expressive 
esthetic  quality,  very  near  to  the  essential 
character  of  architecture.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  it  because  it  is  often  confounded 
with  the  quality  of  colour,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  has  only  an  accidental  connexion.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  most  materials  weather 
to  colour  as  well  as  to  beauty  of  surface. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Pentelic  marble  contains 
minute  particles  of  iron,  the  old  Athenian 
buildings  have  assumed  in  time  a rich  golden 
hue,  now  known  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  rust  ; and  every  one  has  admired  the 
beautiful  tints  of  old  tiles  and  brickwork  in  our 
own  domestic  architecture.  This  is,  of  course, 
in  the  nature  of  a happy  accident,  not  a piece 
of  calculated  effect.  The  case  is  different 
when  certain  materials  have  from  the  first 
inherent  beauty  of  tint.  To  build  with  such,  is 
necessarily  to  build  with  colour,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  colour  comes  here  inevitably  into 
view. 

The  general  tint  of  a building  stone,  the  hue 
of  brick  or  tiling,  undoubtedly  count  for  a good 
deal  in  architectural  effect ; and  where  two 
materials  are  equally  good  from  the  tectonic 
point  of  view,  the  one  with  a more  pleasing 
colour  is  immeasurably  to  be  preferred.  The 
Redhall  stone,  so  much  used  in  the  Edinburgh 
buildings  of  three  generations  back,  has  at 
times  a beautiful  golden  hue,  which  certainly 
accounts  for  part  of  the  architectural  charm  of 
the  north  side  of  Charlotte-square  or  the 
Register  House.  The  cold  grey  of  the  same 
material  from  other  beds,  as  seen  in  the  High 
School,  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  a little  less 
pleasing.  But  would  any  practical  archi- 
tect be  so  far  affected  by  this  as  to  reject 
the  grey  Craigleith  sandstone  for  ’ an 
inferior  substance  of  a warmer  hue,  like 
the  reddish  stone  now  so  much  employed  ? 
Surely  the  harder,  more  durable,  and  in  every 
way  finer  material  would  on  architectural 
grounds  be  preferred  ? In  like  manner  would 
any  London  architect  who  could  build  in 
Portland  stone  reject  it  because  of  its  coldness 
of  hue,  or  in  monumental  work  prefer  brick  to 
stone  because  of  its  warmth  of  colour  ? The 
gleaming  white  stone  so  much  used  in  Paris, 
as  in  the  effective  exterior  of  the  new  Orleans 
railway  station,  is  a beautiful  material  though 
entirely  colourless.  The  inherent  colour  of  a 
material  is  not,  like  texture,  an  index  to  its 
actual  constitution.  It  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  accident  than  the  outward  expression  of 
structure,  and  ranks  lower  in  architectural 
importance  than  texture.  A good  building 
material  will  look  well  and  weather  well  but 
need  not  be  of  any  distinctive  colour.  Only 
when  other  things  are  equal  should  considera- 
tions of  the  colour  of  a material  influence  the 
choice  of  it.  If,  as  is  here  contended, 
the  architect  who  has  a sense  of  the 
monumental  will  choose  his  stone  or  bricks 
primarily  for  their  characteristics  as  building 
materials,  and  only  in  a secondary  sense  for 
their  colour,  then  colour  even  in  this  most 
natural  form  of  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a non- 
essential,  though  a valuable,  quality. 

We  pass  now  from  colour  inherent  in  mate- 
rials to  colour  deliberately  applied  either  as 
incrustation  or  in  the  form  of  pigment. 

There  will  rise  up  here  before  the  mind’s 
eye,  like  fairy  pavilions  at  the  wave  of  a genie’s 
wand,  a crowd  of  lovely  structures,  old  and 
new  and  of  every  land,  of  which  colour  is  the 
distinctive  charm.  Colour  in  paint  or  inlay  or 
panel  or  film  of  gold  glances  and  glows  from 
them  all.  There  are  the  pylons  of  Egypt  gay 
with  painted  figures  and  picture  sciipt ; the 
stuccoed  walls  of  Babylonian  palaces  encrusted 
with  enamelled  tiles  ; the  Mycencean  house 
that  sparkled  with  metal  appliques  and  inlayed 
pastes  of  oriental  blue.  The  Greek  temples 
were  not  pure  white,  but  were  pranked  with 
coloured  guilloche  or  fret  and  with  golden  stars 
on  roofs  of  skyey  blue,  and  threw  up  their 
decorative  sculpture  from  a background  of  full 
vermilion  or  ultramarine.  The  huge  Alex- 
andrian piles  of  brick  and  concrete  were  faced 
with  veneers  of  oriental  marbles  of  every  hue, 
and  the  same  materials,  sawn  out  of  every 
outland  quarry,  shone  on  the  walls  and  pave- 
ments of  Imperial  Rome.  The  new  Rome  of 
Constantine  rears  above  her  varied  marble 
walls  domes  all  opulent  within  with  golden 
mosaics,  while  the  Early  Christian  artists  of 
Ravenna  with  finer  taste  relieve  against  a 
background  of  blue  their  stately  pictured  forms 
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of  Apostle  and  of  Saint.  While  the  Byzantine 
tradition  of  colour,  mingling  with  old  oriental 
elements,  kindles  the  golden  lights  and  fires 
the  deeper  gules  and  azure  of  the  fretted 
Moorish  roofs,  and  further  east  the  glories  of 
Babylon  are  revived  in  the  tiles  and  inlays  of 
Bagdad  or  Ispahan,  in  the  mediaeval 
churches  of  the  north  the  interiors  were 
aglow  with  paint  and  gilding  in  the  carved 
woodwork,  and  with  blood-reds  in  the  hollow 
of  the  sculptured  leafage  and  the  mouldings, 
while  the  windows  poured  in  a coloured  light 
thrown  back  from  the  deeper  hues  of  Saracenic 
hangings  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave 
arcades.  The  chapels  and  the  halls  of  the  Italy 
of  the  early  Renaissance  were  habited  within 
in  every  part  with  mural  pictures,  framed 
and  extended  by  well-composed  decorative 
motives.  And,  apart  from  these  more  ambitious 
structures,  what  a feast  of  colours,  brilliant  or 
subdued,  is  offered  by  the  domestic  buildings 
of  wood  and  brick  and  tiling  in  all  the  lands  of 
the  North  ! Garish  on  Norwegian  or  Russian 
timber-houses,  more  mellow  on  the  tiled  cot- 
tage of  Surrey  or  on  Scottish  harling,  the  tints 
of  the  homely  fabrics  seem  to  join  with  the 
splendours  of  church  and  palace  to  annunciate 
the  universal  rule  of  colour. 

With  the  flag  of  colour  flying  so  high  upon 
the  mast,  how  can  a reader  of  a paper  before 
an  architectural  audience  venture  to  dethrone 
this  element  from  among  the  essentials  of 
architectural  effect  ? 

It  must  be  said  in  explanation  that  there  is 
no  desire  here  to  depreciate  in  any  degree  the 
aesthetic  charm  of  colour.  No  admiration  can 
be  too  great  for  the  beauties  of  colour, 
sumptuous  or  delicate,  which  the  various 
structures  just  glanced  at  afford  to  us.  We 
have,  however,  an  argument  in  hand  and  must 
consider  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view. 
Plato  often  asks  in  his  dialogues,  Whither  is 
the  argument  leading  us  ? It  is  not  what  we 
secretly  desire  to  prove  that  will  necessarily 
come  to  light.  We  must  follow  the  argument, 
and  where  it  lands  us  we  must  rest.  Now  the 
argument  here  seems  to  lead  us  to  a conception 
of  architecture  that  rises  in  monumental 
dignity  above  the  need  of  these  artificial 
adjuncts,  to  an  art  that  at  its  best  is  an  art  of 
form,  and  only  an  art  of  colour  when  its  own 
best  effects  are  denied  to  it. 

A consideration  of  the  sort  of  buildings 
noticed  above  does  nothing  to  alter  this 
conception.  The  majority  of  them  are  not 
of  the  most  monumental  materials,  and  the 
significance  of  this  fact  we  shall  presently  see. 
The  Egyptian  temple,  it  is  true,  was  of  stone, 
but  the  forms  of  it  copied  in  the  crudest 
fashion  far  slighter  structures  that  preceded  it. 
The  storied  wall  of  the  pylon  is  just  a cun- 
ningly-woven curtain  imitated  in  stone,  just  as 
the  columns  of  the  halls  within,  though  of  vast 
bulk,  are  simply  overgrown  papyrus  reeds 
without  real  monumental  character.  The 
Greeks,  when  they  petrified  the  timber  and 
mud-brick  forms  of  their  temples,  had  the  wit 
to  stamp  upon  them  an  essentially  lithic 
character,  so  that  they  not  only  were  stone,  but 
looked  stone.  They  do  not  go  so  far,  however, 
as  to  abandon  the  old  practice  of  painting 
upon  them  ornaments.  The  use  of  pigment 
in  this  fashion  on  the  finely  grained  Pentelic 
marble  was  a matter  rather  of  tradition  than  of 
artistic  choice.  We  cannot  safely  found  any 
aesthetic  theory  as  to  the  colouring  of  stone- 
work on  this  feature  in  Hellenic  practice, 
because  the  builders  of  the  first  monu- 
mental temples  were  in  a way  forced  into 
this  use  of  colour  by  its  established  vogue 
in  the  earlier  and  still  common  structures  in 
wood  and  plaster.  In  the  case  of  the  mediaeval 
churches  in  the  lands  north  of  the  Alpine 
barrier,  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  colour  was  actually  applied  to  the 
exterior.  Traces  of  polychromy  on  the 
sculptured  figures  outside  the  French  cathedrals 
were  observed  in  the  last  century,  but  I know 
of  no  other  evidence.  The  details  of  the 
interior  stonework  were  certainly  often  treated 
to  a considerable  extent  with  colour. 

With  the  exceptions  just  noticed,  all  the 
notable  instances  of  polychromy  in  the  build- 
ings instanced  are  of  colour  applied  in  veneers 
of  a rich  over  a poorer  material,  or  in  the 
form  of  pigment  on  to  wood  or  plaster.  It  is 
impossible  to  pretend  that  the  marble  veneer- 
invented,  it  seems,  at  Alexandria,  spreading 
thence  to  Rome  and  Byzantium,  and  revived 
later  in  medieval  Italy— is  a satisfactory 
architectural  expedient.  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was 
so  severe  on  shams,  might  have  found  in  the 
beloved  Florence  some  very  appropriate  themes 
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for  sarcastic  comment.  Is  there  any  architect  ] 
whose  ambition  would  be  satisfied  by  building  a i 
church  with  a western  facade  like  that  of  the  i 
Duomo  at  Florence  till  they  veneered  it  up  a ; 
few  years  ago  ? Nor  is  the  surface  of  stucco 
over  rubble  or  brickwork  a very  noble  form 
of  artistic  expression.  Buildings  of  wood, 
though  full  of  delightful  aesthetic  character, 
are  not  monumental. 

The  point  which  emerges  here  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  argument  of  this  paper.  From 
the  side  of  the  .'esthetics  of  architecture,  and 
from  the  side  of  history  also,  the  argument 
seems  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  monu- 
mental stone  architecture,  where  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  fabric  expresses  the  structure,  and 
the  surface-quality  is  an  index  to  the  nature  of 
the  material,  not  only  does  not  demand  but 
rather  rejects  the  aid  of  colour,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  less  noble  materials  just  indi- 
cated require,  or,  at  any  rate,  open  themselves 
to,  an  application  of  the  kind.  If  a veneer 
is  used,  colour  must  almost  necessarily 
be  considered  in  its  selection.  Colour 
justifies  the  employment  of  such  incrus- 
tation, whereas  if  used  to  give  the  impression 
of  substance  it  would  be  a mere  fraud,  because 
the  actual  substance  behind  it  is  of  quite  a 
different  and  inferior  character.  When  the 
material  is  used  primarily  for  the  sake  of  its 
fine  colour  the  logic  of  the  situation  seems 
really  to  require  its  employment  in  thin  slabs, 
and  so  to  justify  the  veneering  process.  Such 
fine  material  is  cx  hypothcsi  rare,  and  economy 
demands  that  the  most  should  be  made  of  the 
available  supply.  Wood  and  iron  or  steel 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  absolutely 
need  some  coating  or  surface  treatment  to 
preserve  them,  and  when  this  is  provided  by 
paint  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  great  characteristic  of  paint, 
its  colour-producing  quality.  Plaster  does  not 
perhaps  need  colour,  but  in  an  artistic  sense  it 
seems  to  thirst  for  it.  In  dealing  with  these 
materials  we  are  at  once  transported,  as  it  were, 
into  the  world  of  colour,  and  have  nothing 
further  for  the  moment  to  do  with  architecture 
in  the  purely  monumental  aspects  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing.  We  may  turn  from 
this  ideal  of  architecture  as  a pure  art  of 
form  to  consider  the  application  of  colour  to 
materials  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  as 
existing  without  it.  The  subject  of  colour 
schemes,  harmonies  of  colour  and  the  like, 
cannot  of  course  be  entered  on.  The  con- 
siderations with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
are  prior  to  all  such  special  questions  of 
artistic  judgment. 

On  the  treatment  of  woodwork  a good  deal 
might  be  said.  Wood,  like  stone,  when  of  fine 
substance,  has  its  own  surface-quality,  and  one 
admires  it  in  the  rudely-dressed  oaken  beam 
of  the  old-fashioned  cottage,  as  much  as  in 
the  polished  mahogany  of  a Chippendale 
chair  back.  Wood  weathers  delightfully  on 
exteriors,  but  its  surface  has  commonly  been 
treated  with  a drench  of  some  kind  if  not  with 
pigment.  Examples,  in  our  own  country  and 
abroad,  of  the  polychromatic  treatment  of 
woodwork  are  too  well  known  to  need  men- 
tion here. 

Among  metals,  bronze  or  copper  and  lead 
may  be  left  to  themselves  to  acquire  by  time 
their  fine  patina,  but  iron  or  steel  are  terribly 
sensitive  to  the  damp  in  the  atmosphere.  Even 
under  the  favourable  climatic  conditions  of  the 
drawing-room  fireplace,  the  housemaid  has 
hard  work  to  keep  the  steel  grate  up  to  her 
ideal  of  shininess.  Exposed  ironwork  practi- 
cally must  be  painted,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
two  last  Paris  exhibitions  showed  some  notable 
examples  of  polychromy  in  the  treatment  of  this 
material. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  question  of 
the  colour  treatment  of  plaster.  As  a mere 
matter  of  acreage,  the  surface  of  plaster,  at  any 
rate  in  the  interior  of  our  buildings  public  and 
private,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
materials  put  together,  and  its  polychromy  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  of  artistic  questions. 

It  has  just  been  said  of  plaster  that  in  an 
artistic  sense  it  seems  to  thirst  for  colour.  What 
is  meant  by  this  will  be  seen  if  we  cast  our  eyes 
backwards  for  a moment,  and  take  a glance  at 
the  past. 

In  our  treatment  of  plaster  we  have  de- 
generated from  earlier  practice.  In  classical 
times,  when  plaster-work,  at  any  rate  in  its 
technique,  was  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
since,  the  application  of  colour  was  evidently 
held  to  be  the  normal  finish  of  the  plasterer’s 
task.  Vitruvius  contains  a passage  on  the  subject 
that  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest. , 


He  gives  a description  of  the  methods  of 
mixing  and  applying  the  successive  coats  of 
plaster  to  a wall— they  are  seven  in  number 
and  the  last  is  made  with  lime  and  marble- 
dust,  and  finally  polished  till  the  surface  of 
gleaming  white  would  actually  reflect  the  be- 
holder's face  as  in  a mirror.  But  the  description 
does  not  stop  here.  Vitruvius  goes  on  to 
represent  the  painter’s  work  as  followung  at 
once  on  the  plasterer’s,  as  if  the  same  hand 
were  to  be  engaged  on  both.  As  each  suc- 
cessive coat  of  stucco  had  been  laid  on  before 
the  previous  one  was  dry,  so  now  the  painter 
must  be  prepared  with  his  pigments  and 
brushes  to  apply  his  colour  on  the  finely- 
smoothed  but  still  wet  surface  of  the  finished 
intonaco.  Granted  that  all  this  is  deftly  done 
— that  the  plaster  is  duly  macerated,  the  coats 
laid  on  at  the  right  moments  and  fairly 
smoothed,  the  colours  carefully  applied  the 
instant  the  final  layer  is  brought  up  to  its 
exquisite  surface — then  will  the  work  abide  for 
ages,  the  stucco  will  not  blister  or  crack  nor 
the  colours  wash  off  or  fade,  and  the  whole 
will  preserve  its  dainty  brightness  unroughened 
and  undimmed. 

The  process  Vitruvius  refers  to  is,  of  course, 
that  known  as  a fresco.  It  is  the  most  simple 
as  well  as  the  most  effective  of  all  processes  of 
painting,  and  for  interiors,  at  any  rate  in  the 
form  of  flat  tints  or  simple  decoration  if  not  of 
the  mural  picture,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  employed  to-day  as  it  was  of  old. 
If  it  were  an  established  principle  that  no 
plaster  work  was  to  be  considered  finished  till 
it  was  tinted  a fresco,  what  tasteful  rooms  and 
staircases  we  could  have  at  a nominal  cost ! 

There  is  no  painted  surface  (save,  of  course, 
that  of  a fine  oil  picture  by  a great  master)  so 
artistic  as  fresco  on  well-finished  plaster.  It 
does  not  make  a skin  over  the  surface  with  a 
streaky  texture  of  its  own  like  the  “one,  two, 
or  three  coats  of  oil  paint"  we  are  so  familiar 
with,  nor  roughen  it  up  with  the  surface, 
pleasing  enough  but  coarse,  of  distemper. 
Fresco  has  its  own  characteristic  semi-lustrous 
face,  but  when  laid  in  flat  tints  leaves  to  the 
ground  its  own  proper  surface.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  colouring  in  fresco.  Here  are 
some  bits  of  ordinary  room-wall  plaster  painted 
over  a long  while  ago  with  common  earth- 
pigments,  mixed  with  water  alone.  There  is 
no  binding  material  or  varnish  of  any  sort,  yet 
the  wet  finger  will  not  bring  any  of  the  colour 
away,  and  twenty  years  has  brought  no  change 
or  deterioration.  Some  old  bits  of  Roman 
plaster  coloured  a fresco  are  shown  for  com- 
parison. 

In  the  Vitruvian  plaster  work  the  finely- 
finished  surface  of  the  final  coat  continued  even 
when  tinted  to  play  its  part  in  the  artistic 
effect,  for  the  ancients  evidently  considered 
that  its  polished  whiteness  would  gleam 
through  the  transparent  veil — it  is  not  a coat  or 
skin — of  pigment.  This  use  of  the  white 
ground  to  keep  up  the  brilliance  of  the  final 
effect  is  in  accordance  with  those  sound 
artistic  traditions  which  prevailed  in  the  past, 
so  long  as  the  arts  and  the  crafts  were  one. 
To  carry  as  much  as  possible  of  the  value  of 
one  process  on  into  the  next  is  a maxim  as 
sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  as  of 
art.  If  there  are  modern  decorative  painters 
to  whom  the  plasterer  is  a servant  rather  than 
a fellow-worker,  and  who  get  their  lights  by 
loading  with  white  upon  a heavy  bed  of  pig- 
ment they  might  take  a lesson  at  the  hands  of 
the  classical  frescoist. 

The  polychrome  treatment  of  plaster  cul- 
: minates  in  the  mural  picture,  in  fresco  if 
: possible,  but,  if  not,  in  some  one  of  the  prac- 
i tical  modern  processes  which  permit  the  work 
to  be  done  directly  on  the  wall.  The  picture 
: painted  in  the  studio  on  canvas  and  then 
: glued  on  in  its  place  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 

■ pis-aller , a modern  confession  of  our  degeneracy 
[ in  the  decorative  art.  There  can  be  no  attempt 

■ to  discuss  here  the  special  aesthetics  of  mural 
i painting,  its  conventions,  the  extent  to  which 

it  may  admit  perspective  and  light-and-shade 
i naturalism  and  action,  or  the  relative  places  in 
: a scheme  of  the  storied  panel  and  the  more 
i purely  ornamental  framing  and  filling.  Only 
: those  features  of  it  may  be  mentioned  in  which 
the  architect  of  the  building  would  feel  a special 
concern. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  over  all  undertakings 
i of  the  kind  the  presiding  genius  must  be  the 
architect.  He  need  not  concern  himself  much 
about  the  pictorial  execution  of  the  designs, 
but  is  bound  to  be  greatly  jealous  in  the  matter 
of  colour.  Where  he  has  gained  by  the  use 
of  his  own  materials  a certain  colour-effect 


he  is  bound  to  exact  from  his  decorative’ 

painters  a due  correspondence  with  it  in  their 
own  scheme.  He  has,  however,  the  primary 
and  more  essential  task  of  setting  out  the 
spaces  that  the  applied  polychromatic  decora- 
tion has  to  fill.  He  must  assuredly  make  this 
part  of  his  design.  We  have  seen  already  that 
in  the  view  of  architecture  taken  in  this  paper, 
such  polychromy  is  not  an  essential  part  of  his 
effect,  either  on  the  exterior  or  interior  view. 
If  he  chooses  to  finish  interior  and  exterior 
alike  with  fine  stonework,  expressing  in  form 
and  texture  both  the  structure  of  the  fabric  and 
the  character  of  the  material,  then  the  decora- 
tive painter  and  the  inlayer  and  the  gilder  have 
no  business  in  the  place.  It  must  be  for  him 
to  decide  what  he  wants  from  them,  or  whether 
he  needs  their  aid  at  all.  An  excellent  example- 
of  what  should  always  be  done  in  this  matter 
is  to  be  found  at  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church 
in  Edinburgh,  built  by  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,, 
and  now'  in  course  of  decoration  by  Mrs. 
Traquair.  Here  is  an  exterior  in  monumental 
stonework,  with  pleasing  colour  in  the  material, 
but  without  polychromy.  In  the  interior  the 
spaces  are  mapped  out  for  decorative  painting 
by  the  use  of  plaster  and  the  omission  of 
dressed  stonework.  The  painter  comes  and 
proceeds  with  confidence  in  assured  accord- 
ance with  the  main  design.  Hence  when  the 
decoration  is  finished  on  wall  and  roof  alike 
the  result  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
interesting  works  of  art  that  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen. 

A conspicuous  instance  on  the  other  side  is 
the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  has  been  felt  here  all  along,  and 
which  is  still  unsolved,  is  due  to  the  fact,  to 
which  it  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes,  that  the 
designer  of  the  building  had  no  idea  of  a scheme 
of  polychromatic  decoration.  He  finished  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  save  the  domes  of  the 
roof  and  their  spandrels,  in  fine  stonework, 
and  left  no  hint  in  word  or  deed  that  he  ever 
meant  it  to  be  coloured.  The  domes  and  span- 
drels are  finished  in  plaster  over  brick,  and 
there  is  distinct  documentary  evidence  that  he 
contemplated  painting  on  the  smaller  ones,  and 
on  the  great  dome  mosaic.  Richly  coloured 
Greek  marbles  we  also  know  were  ultimately 
to  be  used  in  the  canopy  over  the  altar. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  in 
question,  it  may  be  worth  quoting  the  words 
of  the  Parentalia.  On  page  291  we  read  that 
(under  the  cupolas  of  the  roof)  “ the  arches 
and  wreaths  being  of  stone  carved,  the 
spandrels  between  ’’  (and  of  course  the  domes 
themselves)  “are  of  sound  brick  invested  with 
stucco  of  cockle-shell  lime,  which  becomes  as 
hard  as  Portland  stone,  and  which,  having 
large  planes  between  the  stone  ribs,  are  cap- 
able of  further  ornaments  of  painting  if 
desired  ; ’’  while  in  a note  on  page  292  we  are 
told  that  “the  judgment  of  the  surveyor" 
(Sir  C.  Wren)  “ was  originally,  instead  of  paint- 
ing in  the  manner  it  is  now  performed,  to 
have  beautified  the  inside  of  the  cupola  with 
the  more  durable  ornament  of  mosaic." 
This  is  really  all  the  encouragement  in  an 
affirmative  sense  that  the  decorators  get  from 
the  architect  himself,  while  the  walls  of  the 
noble  church  are  simply  eloquent  in  their 
protest  against  the  paint  and  gilding  and 
marble  veneers  and  stencilling  and  script, 
with  which  they  have  periodically  been  threat- 
ened in  the  past,  and  are  now  actually  at- 
tacked. With  time,  the  stone  has  taken  on 
itself  a most  beautiful  patina*,  and  is  far  more 
lovely  to-day  in  colour  than  any  coating  which 
is  likely  to  be  laid  over  it.  It  has  every- 
where, where  left  untouched,  the  surface- 
quality  of  a noble  and  efficient  material, 
and  it  is  positive  vandalism  to  overlay  this 
with  heavy  unrelieved  gilding  such  as  is 
now  being  applied.  The  words  just  quoted 
from  the  only  authority  which  exists  about 
Wren's  intentions  ought  to  be  on  this  point 
conclusive.  There  is  a distinction  drawn 
between  the  carved  wreaths  which  are  of 
stone  and  the  surfaces  of  plaster.  The  latter 
may  be  painted,  but  the  inference  is  very 
strong  that  the  stone  wreaths  were  regarded 
as  needing  no  such  addition. 

There  are  two  plausible  motives  for  the 
treatment  now  apparently  adopted,  but  it  is 


* The  Portland  stone  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  has 
taken  upon  it  a warm  but  light  shade  of  golden  brown, 
that  is  not  like  the  usual  pale  colour  of  the  material  when 
used  in  exteriors.  It  is  not  a uniform  flat  tint,  but  is 
pleasantly  varied.  Whether  this  is  due  to  time,  to  the 
effect  of  the  London  atmosphere,  or  to  the  varying  treat- 
ment it  has  received  in  different  places  in  the  past,  does 
not  concern  us.  As  it  is  now,  it  Mtisfies  the  eye,  and 
would  not  be  improved  by  spots  of  gilding  or  inlay. 
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■urged  here  that  they  have  no  such  validity  as 
to  counterbalance  the  grave  objections  that 
exist  to  interfering  with  an  architectural  surface- 
completed  by  the  designer  in  fine  material  and 
never  intended  by  him  to  be  touched.  One 
motive  is  the  very  natural  ambition  to  have  a 
rich  and  sumptuous  interior  effect.  Such  an 
effect  is  in  itself  desirable  enough,  and  the 
builder  of  St.  Paul’s  might,  in  his  architecture, 
have  secured  or  prepared  for  it.  As  a matter 
■of  fact,  he  aimed  at  an  effect  quite  different 
-and  in  its  way  fully  as  noble,  though  not  so 
attractive  to  the  multitude,  and  is  this  patent 
and  vital  truth  to  go  for  nothing  ? People  visit 
St-Peter’s  and  come  back  to  find  St.  Paul’s  cold 
and  bare,  but  they  do  not  always  reflect  that 
j-rr  *wo  *n^er*0rs  treated  in  essentially 
differen!  manners.  St.  Peter’s  is  not  finished 
•within  in  fine  stonework,  but,  in  parts,  with 
'veneers  of  costly  coloured  marbles  from 
antique  buildings,  and  also  to  a great  extent  in 
plaster  painted.  This  is  one  way  of  treating 
a monumental  interior,  and  Wren's  is  another. 
The  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  is 
su£f.y  0ne  ^at  the  intelligent  public  will  be 
willing  to  recognise.  The  subject  of  “ Colour 
as  (Applied  to  Architecture  ” was  discussed  at 
a meeting  of.the  Royalilnstitute  of  British  Archi- 
tects in  1857,  in  connexion  with  an  interesting 
paper  by  Professor  Aitchison.  In  that  discus- 
sion the  late  Mr.  Burges  took  part,  and  said,  on 
this  very  general  point,  that  “ the  western  and 
southern  systems  could  not  go  together.  If  we 
wanted  colouring  in  a building  we  must  give 
up  the  mouldings,  or  vice  versa.  For  his  own 
.part,  he  added,  “ he  would  always  give  up 
the  mouldings.  ’ In  this  case  it  is  not  a matter 
•of  choice,  for  the  decision  was  made  by  the 
architect  two  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  simply 
ifying  in  the  face  of  principles,  that  in  their 
own  way  are  as  valid  as  if  they  were  theo- 
logical, to  try  now  and  reverse  it.  There  are 
°;£erf  VVay<l  of-  Saving  a rich  and  sumptuous 
effect  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  without 
hacking  away  or  polychroming  Wren's  stone- 


a welcome  adjunct  to  every  kind  of  architec- 
tural interior.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
the  more  dignified  and  monumental  a building 
is,  the  less  need  it  has  for  any  auxiliary  of  the 
kind  to  its  stately  beauty  ; and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  architectural  theory  could  be 
cleared  from  the  notion  that  colour  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  architectural  effect. 

A discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mrs.  Traquair  and  Mr.  Scott  Morton  offered 
some  criticisms  on  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
as  at  present  carried  out. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


The  second  plausible  motive  referred  to 
•above  may  seem  to  have  more  validity  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  if  colour  is  introduced 
anywhere  in  an  interior,  say,  on  the  roof,  it 
■must  be  earned  out  on  the  other  parts.  At 

™pnPnCU  3rge  P°rtl0ns  of  the  roof  as 
veil  as  the  great  dome  were,  as  we  have 
Th£’  ,*ntended  for  decoration  in  colour. 

U^  L,hatSr  ibeeii  applied  in  the  choir  in 
the  beautiful  and  monumental  form  approved 
by  Wien  himself  of  mosaic.  This  paper  is 

^JnleirVlth,the  lntention  of  criticising 
adversely  the  work  demanded  here,  which  has 

hv  JirCainiid  OUtD^uh  such  conscientious  pains 
by  Sir  William  Richmond.  One  may  feel  that 
'the  want  of  previous  experience  in  work  of  the 

raHnn'a  i 2™llaru  1 lcale  has  led  to  over-elabo- 
ration,  and  that  a better  effect  might  have  been 
produced  with  half  the  detail,  but  the  effect  of 
the  roof  of  the  choir  is  rich  and  pleasing,  and 
ch?,r  'v,th  its  Stalls  and  its  reredos 

Emnfsses  iu®  Iower  Parts  a certain  sump- 
tuousness of  fittings,  the  decorative  effect  was 
carried  out  easily  through  the  whole.  So 
soon  however,  as  the  decoration  crept 
out  of  the  choir  and  fastened  on  to  the 
:Taces  of  the  piers  of  the  dome, 
^ the  open  area  of  the  crossing  that 
-^expands  in  so  monumental  a fashion  towards 
nave,  it  was  seen  under  quite 
■other  conditions,  the  attempt  was  at  once  made 
°U-M-  the  effect  of  the  m°saics  by 
th!?  stenci.11m&  lettering,  and  what-not  on 
the  surface  of  the  stonework.  The  result  of 
•these  first  essays  every  one  knows,  but  it  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  obliteration  of 

■experiments  is  apt  to  spoil  the  beautiful  colour 

■and  patina  of  the  stonework,  which  is  the  most 
precious  part  of  the  decorative  effect  of  the 
.4?he  one  thinS  that  seems  to  be 
of •!. the  present  juncture  is  to  recognise 
•that  the  idea  of  “ carrying  out  ” the  roof  deco- 
•rahon  by  gilding  and  stencilling  on  the  stone- 
work below  is  artistically  impossible,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  walls  themselves  should  be 
fallowed  to  set  the  key  for  the  whole  decoration. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  fill  the  domes  and 
spandrels  with  mosaic  so  quietly  treated  as  to 
accord  with  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  walls, 
'Which,  as  has  been  urged  more  than  once  in  what 
has  gone  before,  are  in  their  present  condition 
•more  beautiful  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  make 
.them.  Richness  of  tints  is  always  possible  in 
fittings  and  in  the  glass  of  windows,  for  some 
of  the  Renaissance  stained  glass  in  France  is 
.nearly  as  fine  as  Gothic.  The  whole  difficulty 
js  .dne  to  the  prepossession  that  colour  is  always 


Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — A 
special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was 
held  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  the  rooms,  Pitt-street 
— Mr.  Alex.  Petrie,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
Sympathetic  reference  was  made  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Burnet,  F.R.I.B.A.,  ex-president, 
and  father  of  the  present  president,  which  took 
place  on  the  15th  ult.  Mr.  Burnet  had  reached 
the  venerable  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
this  Institute,  was  long  a member  of  council, 
and  held  the  office  of  president  from  1876-1878. 
Latterly  he  was  on  the  roll  of  honorary  mem- 
bers. He  became  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  in  1876.  iDuring  Mr. 
Burnet’s  long  career  as  an  architect  he  and  his 
firm  of  John  Burnet  & Son  designed  many  impor- 
tant buildings  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, among  others  the  Western  Infirmary,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Merchants’  House,  the 
head  offices  of  the  Clydesdale  Bank  and  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Woodlands-road 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  mansion 
houses  of  Auchendennan  and  Arden,  and 
Rowardennan  Lodge,  Loch  Lomond.  Mr. 
Burnet's  relations  with  the  Institute  and  his 
professional  brethren  generally  were  of  the 
most  cordial  character,  and  his  genial  presence 
and  wise  counsel  will  be  greatly  missed.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  send  an  excerpt  from  this 
minute  to  Mr.  Burnet's  widow.  The  meeting 
then  took  into  consideration  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  Council  regarding  the  Royal 
Infirmary  competition,  and  a letter  addressed 
to  the  chairman  and  managers  of  the  infirmary, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  them,  was 
approved  of  and  adopted.  The  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  forward  the  letter  to  the  chair- 
man and  managers,  and  to  send  copies  to  the 
allied  Societies  and  to  the  public  Press.- 
Glasgow  Herald. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
A numerously  attended  meeting  of  this  Institu- 
tion was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
on  Friday,  January  25,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Percival  Marshall,  presiding.  Before  proceed- 
ing with  the  business  of  the  evening,  the  chair- 
man made  a feeling  allusion  to  the  great  loss 
which  the  nation  has  just  sustained,  and  moved 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  in 
silence,  all  upstanding  “ That  the  members 
of  the  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  are 
deeply  grieved  to  receive  the  intimation  of 
the  decease  of  her  Gracious  Majesty,  the 
universally-beloved  Queen  Victoria.  They 
humbly  desire  to  tender  to  his  Majesty  the 
King,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  their  expressions  of  sincere  and  re- 
spectful sympathy  on  this  sorrowful  occasion.” 
The  names  of  thirty-two  members,  elected  since 
the  last  meeting,  having  been  announced,  Mr. 
Alexander  Ross,  M.Inst.C.E.,  honorary  member 
of  the  Institution,  proceeded  to  read  a paper 
on  “ Railway  Construction.”  The  author 
stated  that  on  a new  railway  being  promoted 
the  services  of  an  engineer  would  be  required 
to  make  a preliminary  survey,  to  report  on  the 
route  he  would  recommend,  and  to  estimate 
the  probable  cost ; and  on  these  proving  satis- 
factory, his  next  duty  would  be  to  proceed  with 
the  surveys,  and  to  take  such  levels  as  would 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  Parliamentary  plans 
and  sections,  keeping  well  in  view  the  require- 
ments of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
generally  incorporated  with  the  Special  Act 
and  particularly  the  Land  Clauses  Acts  of  1845 
and  1863,  as  well  as  the  Standing  Orders  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  regulations 
and  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
was  pointed  out  how  very  important  it  is  that 
every  attention  should  be  given  to  the  centre 
line  being  fixed  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 


expensive  property  and  buildings,  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  such  bad  curves  and  gradients  as 
would  limit  the  working  capacity  of  the  line. 
Consideration  was  then  given  to  curves  and 
super-elevation  of  the  outer  rail,  and  the  limiting 
effect  curves  had  on  the  load  to  be  hauled,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  speed  at  which 
trains  could  be  run  with  safety,  the  deduction 
being  that  for  a first-class  trunk  line  of  railway 
no  curve  should  be  of  Jess  radius  than  one  mile, 
if  this  could  be  reasonably  secured.  This  was 
followed  by  a reference  to  gradients,  data 
being  given  and  a table  submitted,  indicating 
to  what  a serious  extent  bad  gradients  limit 
the  hauling  capacity  of  the  engine,  it  being 
shown  that  when  a gradient  is  so  heavy  as  to 
require  two  engines  to  do  the  work  of  one,  it 
might  be  economical  to  expend  more  capital 
in  securing  a better  inclination,  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  circumstances  did  arise 
when  this  did  not  apply,  as,  for  instance, 
when  coal  or  iron  ore  had  to  be  hauled  from 
the  higher  lands  to  a dock  or  depot  lower 
down,  the  load  then  being  with  the  gradient 
and  the  empty  waggons  only  having  to 
be  hauled  up  the  hill.  The  desirability 
of  balancing  the  earthwork  in  cuttings 
and  embankments  was  referred  to,  and  also 
that  in  ranging  out  the  line,  level  crossings 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  number  of  bridges, 
viaducts,  tunnels,  retaining  walls,  and  culverts 
should  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible  and 
the  smallest  sizes  adopted,  consistent  with 
efficiency.  Cross  sections  of  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments were  illustrated,  the  author  recom- 
mending for  the  cutting  a width  of  28  ft.  at  the 
formation  level  for  two  lines  of  way,  earthen- 
ware pipes,  with  cesspits  100  ft.  apart,  being 
used  at  the  sides  in  lieu  of  side  ditches  ; the 
ballast  carried  right  across,  and  in  this  manner 
supporting  the  slopes.  Other  precautions  that 
should  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  slips  in 
the  slopes  of  cuttings  and  embankments  were 
noticed.  In  describing  railway  bridges  the 
author  gave  the  preference  to  brick  and  stone 
arches  when  these  could  be  used,  both  on 
account  of  first  cost  and  after  maintenance. 
When  the  superstructure  must  be  of  steel  and 
when  headway  would  admit,  he  favoured  that 
type  where  the  girders  are  placed  directly  under 
the  rails,  with  parapet  girders  at  a higher  level 
and  the  whole  connected  with  flooring  plates. 
The  paper  next  dealt  with  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  using  a type  in  which  two 
centre  girders  are  employed,  and  each  line  of 
rails  is  carried  by  an  independent  bridge, 
especially  when  a railway  is  overlying  coal 
measures  where  subsidence  is  likely  to  occur, 
as  one  line  of  rails  could  be  lifted  while  the 
traffic  is  conducted  over  the  other  line.  The 
construction  of  tunnels  was  alluded  to,  and  the 
several  parts  forming  the  permanent  way  were 
described  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  various 
processes  in  use  for  the  preservation  of  timber 
sleepers.  Special  mention  was  made  of  steel 
rails,  the  author  referring  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
May,  1896,  and  regretting  that  while  recom- 
mending the  standardising  of  rails  in  connexion 
with  (1)  weight,  (2)  section,  and  (3)  the  chemical 
composition,  no  recommendation  was  made  as 
to  who  should  undertake  this  most  desirable 
duty.  The  concluding  part  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  signalling,  it  being  stated  that  the 
lock  and  block  system  was  working  its  way 
slowly  to  the  front — and  also  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  four  methods  of  operating  the  inter- 
locking, the  signals,  and  the  points  by  power 
are  being  considered,  viz. : the  hydraulic,  the 
electric,  the  pneumatic,  and  the  electro- 
pneumatic. As  under  existing  conditions  each 
of  these  necessitated  the  provision  of  special 
power,  it  was  thought  there  was  not  much  to 
be  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy, 
but  the  author  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  matter  would 
probably  resolve  itself  into  every  railway 
station  being  provided  with  a power  station, 
looked  after  by  skilled  attendants,  not  only  to 
supply  power  to  work  the  signalling  appli- 
ances, but  also  for  electric  lighting,  for  pumping 
water,  for  working  hoists,  for  warming  and 
ventilating  the  buildings,  and  to  meet  the 
numerous  requirements  of  a railway  station. 

Willing’s  Press  Guide.— “ Willing’s  Press  Guide 
for  1901  ” (James  Willing,  Ltd.,  125,  Strand,  W.C.), 
is  the  twenty-eighth  annual  issue  of  a concise  and 
well-arranged  index  to  the  Press  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  guide  also  contains  a list  of  the 
principal  colonial  and  foreign  journals  and  a variety 
of  general  information  relating  to  the  Press.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  Press  guides 
published. 
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THE  GLASGOW  INFIRMARY  COMPETI- 
TION. 

The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  have 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Infirmary 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  recent  compe- 
tition : — 

“ 1 15,  St.  Vincent-street.  Glasgow, 

January  21,  1901. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Managers  of  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary. 

GENTLEMEN, — Recognising  it  to  be  your  earnest 
desire  that  the  Infirmary,  when  reconstructed, 
should  conform  to  the  most  modern  standards  of 
design  in  this  class  of  building,  and  that  the  sub- 
scribers and  the  general  public  have  a right  to 
expect  this,  we,  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects, 
as  a body  of  technical  experts  in  such  matters,  feel 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  this 
result  will  not  be  achieved  if  the  reconstruction  is 
proceeded  with  according  to  the  plans  selected  by 
your  Sub-Committee  in  the  recent  competition. 

We  attribute  this  failure  not  to  any  lack  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  your  Committee,  or  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  competing  architects,  but  mainly  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  competition  was  initiated  and 
carried  through,  and  that  in  the  following  respects 
among  others : — 

I.  That  along  with  the  printed  conditions  pro- 
vided for  the  competition  there  were  issued  two  sets 
of  sketch  plans  as  indicative  of  alternative  arrange- 
ments which  the  Sub-Committee  recommended,  and 
which  were  stated  in  the  accompanying  report  to 
be  drawn  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  two  members 
of  the  Sub-Committee  respectively. 

II.  That  a Jubilee  Block,  to  be  situated  on  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  site,  was  insisted  upon  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  results  of  these  elements  in  the  conditions 
were  : — 

(<7)  That  the  competitors  and  the  assessor  iwere 
hampered  in  the  exercise  of  their  individual  judg- 
ment as  to  the  main  points  of  importance  in  such  a 
building,  viz.,  the  distribution  of  the  various  build- 
ings with  respect  to  each  other  for  convenience  of 
working,  and  of  all  for  the  freest  access  of  sun  and 
air. 

(b)  That  the  competitors  were  placed  in  the 
invidious  position  that,  in  the  event  of  the  schemes 
recommended  by  the  Committee  not  proving 
themselves  to  be  in  accord  with  their  judg- 
ment and  experience,  they  were  bound,  in 
departing  from  them,  to  meet  with  disfavor  from 
those  influential  members  of  the  Committee  who 
would  enter  upon  the  examination  of  all  the  plans 
with  minds  necessarily  biassed  in  favour  of  those 
which  they  themselves  had  put  forward,  while 
reserving  their  position  as  judges. 

(c)  That  as  the  result  the  proposal  that  plan  E be 
accepted,  which  became  the  finding  of  the  meeting, 
was  moved  by  the  gentleman  who  was  actually  the 
author  of  the  scheme  which  was  adopted  and 
worked  out  in  detail  by  this  competitor. 

III.  That  neither  of  the  sketch  plans  issued  are 
in  accord  with  the  present  day  principles  of  hospital 
design,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  seeing  that 
their  authors  have  not  enjoyed  the  training  whicli 
would  qualify  them  as  surgical,  medical,  or  archi- 
tectural experts  ; that,  in  fact,  the  plans  are  in  many 
vital  particulars  inadequate  and  out-of-date,  and  that 
these  faults  are  naturally  displayed  equally  in  the 
selected  design,  which  is  but  an  elaboration  of  one 
of  them.  A corroboration  of  this  assertion  with 
regard  to  the  radical  faultiness  of  the  plans  in 
question  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  six  out  of  the 
ten  competing  architects  found  it  necessary  in  spite 
of  risk  of  possible  consequences  already  alluded  to, 
to  entirely  throw  over  the  schemes  furnished  to 
them,  and  that  among  this  number  are  found  all  the 
four  architects  from  outside  of  Glasgow  (two  from 
London  and  two  from  Edinburgh),  who  were 
presumably  invited  specially  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  hospital  design. 

Such  being  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  after  a 
very  mature  and  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  we  would  most  earnestly  urge  the  managers, 
before  committing  themselves  and  the  public  to  the 
erection  of  any  portion  of  the  building,  as  designed, 
to  have  the  plans  submitted  to  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent hospital  authorities  of  recognised  and  out- 
standing position  for  consideration  and  report. 

Apart  from  the  all-important  question  of  the 
erection  with  the  public  funds  of  an  entirely 
adequate  and  modern  hospital,  we,  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  feel  it  necessary  to  lodge  a protest 
against  the  setting  aside  by  the  Sub-Committee, 
without  any  reason  given,  of  the  award  of  the  pro- 
fessional assessor,  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  — the 
more  so  that  a simple  majority  of  one  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  overturn  his  judgment — as  liable 
to  prejudice  the  success,  alike  for  promoters  and 
architects,  of  future  competitions  in  Glasgow.  And 
we  have  further  to  state,  that  the  erection  of  a 
Jubilee  block,  such  as  is  proposed,  seven  stories 
high,  and  in  the  position  selected,  will,  if  proceeded 
with,  dwarf  and  irretrievably  injure  for  all  time  the 
external  appearance  of  the  cathedral.  The  fore- 
going statements  represent  the  unanimous  finding  of 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  at  a meeting 
specially  called  to  consider  a report  of  the  Council 
on  the  question,  and  as  the  matter  is  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  public  importance,  but  of  extreme 


urgency,  owing  to  the  proposal  of  your  Sub" 
Committee  to  proceed  ’at  once  with  the  erection  of 
the  northern  block,  it  has  been  communicated  to 
the  public  Press  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  submitted, 
with  our  earnest  prayer  for  its  consideration,  to 
yourselves.  »nww  1 w" 

In  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Institute 
of  Architects.  C.  J.  Maclean,  Secretary.” 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

A meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Gt.  George-street, 
Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
discussion  upon  Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton’s  paper 
on  “ The  Future  of  the  London  Water  Supply.” 

Mr.  J.  Shaw,  the  President,  said  that  since 
they  last  met,  which  was  only  a fortnight  ago, 
a very  great  calamity  had  happened  to  the 
country  in  the  death  of  our  beloved  Sovereign, 
Queen  Victoria.  In  consequence  of  that  sad 
occurrence  the  council  had  resolved  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  that  they  should  show 
their  respect  by  adjourning  this  meeting.  It 
was  thought  that  this  course  would  commend 
itself  also  to  the  members  present.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  council  proposed  to  send  a resolu- 
tion to  the  proper  quarter,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Institution  desired  to  express  their  sense  of  the 
grievous  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Queen,  their  sympathy  with  the  Royal  Family, 
and  their  loyalty  to  King  Edward.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them  yet  to  realise  what  the  loss 
really  was,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow 
they  could  be  thankful  that  the  late  Queen  died 
so  peacefully,  surrounded  by  her  family.  They 
should  also  be  thankful  for  the  great  example 
which  her  late  Majesty  had  left  to  them  in 
every  capacity,  whether  as  wife,  mother,  or 
Queen — an  example  that  never  could  be 
excelled,  even  if  it  could  be  equalled. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Students'  Preliminary  Examination. 

Of  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves  at 
the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Institution,  held 
concurrently  in  London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  and 
Glasgow  on  January  16  and  17,  the  following 
satisfied  the  examiners  : — J.  T.  Abrahams,  Maida 
Vale  ; R.  S.  Andrews,  Oxford  ; O.  W.  Allen, 
London  ; E.  R.  Appleton,  Eaglesciffe,  Durham  ; 

F.  L.  Baker,  Bishop's  Stortford  ; E.  G.  Bayly,  Berk- 
hampstead  ; H.  C.  Beaven,  Enfield,  N.  ; R.  L.  J. 
Bedford,  Acton,  W.;  R.  H.  W.  Bennett,  Wimbledon 
Park  ; C.  E.  BentoD,  Grimsby  ; C.  J.  Berry, 
Wandsworth  - common  ; B.  F.  Blois,  Bourne- 
mouth ; L.  V.  Bowler,  Southend  ; T.  H.  Bowler. 
Canterbury;  H.  Brown,  Chichester  ; W.  E.  Brown, 
Chester;  A.  H.  Bulteel,  St.  Austell;  H.  Burch,  High- 
gate;  E. C.  Burgess, West  Hampstead;  R.  H.  Burstow, 
Hailsham  ; C.  R.  Campbell,  South  Kensington!;  W.  J. 
Carlisle,  Gloucester ; J.  G.  Chappie,  Acton,  W.  ; 
A.  Chard,  Thorverton  ; A.  H.  Clarke,  Walthamstow  ; 
W.  C.  Clemens,  Plymouth*  ; C.  S.  Cobb,  Strathfield- 
saye  ; H.  Cooper,  Gravesend  ; H.  J.  Culpin, 
Walthamstow  ; H.  Darby,  Bridlington  ; W.  G. 
Davies,  Newbridge  ; A.  C.  Dorrington,  Lancaster  ; 
W.  M.  Dugdale,  Oswestry  ; S.  Edwards,  Exeter  ; 
C.  Eggar,  Farnham ; F.  C.  G.  Ellen,  Andover  ; 
R-.  A.  Ellis,  Wanstead  ; C.  S.  E.  Evans,  Haverford- 
west ; G.  W.  Ferris,  Maida  Vale ; J.  A.  Flatt, 
Wanstead  ; J.  H.  Fenning,  Bedford  ; G.  F. 
Finch,  Hornsey  Rise  ; A.  K.  Foulis,  Motherwell ; 

E.  L.  Frost,  Anerley  ; H.  J.  Gale,  Wheatley  ; T.  M. 
Glasson,  Aspatria  ; T.  K.  Gloag,  London  ; 1J.  W. 
Gregory,  Haverstock  Hill ; O.  Greenwood,  Tod- 
morden  ; J.  C.  Grierson,  Liverpool  ; E.  M.  Haes, 
Surbiton  ; V.  M.  Hall,  Hampstead  ; E.  C.  Harris, 
Upper  Tooting  ; E.  T.  Haslehust,  London  ; E.  R. 
Hawkins,  Downham  Market  ; J.  Hayward,  Bath  ; 

G.  S.  Henderson,  Kilmarnock  ; H.  A.  Hinton, 
Highgate  ; S.  Hooper,  Upton  Manor  ; R.  L.  Honey, 
Rochester  ; J.  N.  Horsfield,  jun.,  Kingston-on- 
Thames  ; E.  Howard,  Snaresbrook  ; E.  E.  V.  Ives, 
North  Walsham  ; E.  C.  Jarvis,  Upper  Tooting  ; 
S.  B.  King,  Abingdon  ; W.  H.  Lamble,  London  ; 
J.  C.  Lucas,  Lewes ; A.  J.  Lyddon,  Plymouth ; 

M.  L.  Lyon,  London  ; J.  E.  G.  McSheehy,  Wimble- 
don ; J.  Matley,  Oldham ; E.  Meacher,  Salisbury  ; 
C.  McC.  Myott,  Cambridge  ; J.  S.  Naylor,  Becken- 
ham ; A.  O.  Noakes,  Willesden  Green;  O.  T. 
Xettleton,  Kensington  ; H.  B.  Owen,  Newcastle, 
Staffs.  ; J.  O.  Payne,  Bromley  ; C.  F.  Peile,  North 
Finchley ; G.  L.  Pepler,  Croydon  ; A.  P.  Pickers- 
gill,  Putney  Hill,  S.W.  ; E.  T.  F.  Pope,  Mar- 
gate ; P.  H.  Ross,  Holloway  ; T.  Rule,  Aspatria  ; 
A.  Salwey,  Broxbourne ; W.  S.  V.  Sansom, 
Colchester ; T.  E.  Scammell,  Redland,  Bristol  ; 
J.  J.  Shardlow,  Leicester  ; A.  J.  Shield,  Liverpool ; 

F.  M.  Skelt,  Leytonstone ; S.  W.  Smith,  Cheshunt  ; 
W.  B.  Smith,  Hinckley;  C.  T.  Steward,  London  ; 

N.  D.  Stewart,  Dunston,  Salisbury  ; T.  Tivendale, 
Stoke  Newington,  N.  ; C.  W.  Unsworth,  Altrincham  ; 
A.  A.  Vigers,  Walton-on-Thames  ; P.  D.  Voisey, 
Exeter  ; I.  Wall,  Huddersfield ; S.  J.  Walter,  New 
Wanstead,  E.  ; A.  H.  Wells,  Ashb)--de-la-Zouch  ; 
A.  V.  White,  Portsmouth ; H.  W.  Whitton, 

* Bracketed  equal  for  head  of  List. 


Caswell,  near  Towcester  ; W.  O.  Wightman,  South' 
Croydon  ; H.  W.  Wilkinson,  Winchmore  Hill  ; H. 
Williams,  Croydon ; H.  Wood,  Grimsby  ; E.  E. 
Woodbrige,  Harrow-on-the-Hill  ; J.  P.  Woodhams, 
Hastings  ; B.  Worrall,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester ; 
H.  O.  Young,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

A special  meeting  of  this  Council  was  held 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  County  Hall.. 
Spring  Gardens,  Alderman  Dickinson,  Chair- 
man, presiding,  when  it  was  agreed  that  an 
address  of  condolence  in  the  affliction  of  the 
King,  and  of  congratulation  upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  the 
King. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  then- 
held. 

Loans. — The  Finance  Committee  recom- 
mended, and  it  was  agreed,  to  lend  Battersea. 
Borough  Council  4,795/.  for  building  a 
coroner’s  court  and  mortuary  ; the  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  2,430/.  for  a street  improve- 
ment ; the  Woolwich  Borough  Council  6,550/. 
for  stables  and  underground  conveniences 
and  the  St.  Pancras  Guardians  2,600/.  for 
works  at  the  infirmary. 

New  Statistical  Officer— On  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Harper,  assistant  valuer,  was  appointed 
statistical  officer,  in  place  of  Mr.  Gomme,  pro- 
moted to  be  Clerk  of  the  Council,  in  succession, 
to  Mr.  Stewart. 

Spitalfields  Market. — In  view  of  the  Bill 
which  the  Council  is  promoting  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Spitalfields  Market,  a provisional 
agreement  with  the  freeholders,  putting  the 
price  at  176,750/.,  was  approved. 

The  Port  of  London.— The  Rivers  Committee,, 
in  the  course  of  a long  report,  recommended 
the  Council  to  pass  the  following  resolutions  : — 

“ That  the  Council  authorises  the  Rivers  Com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  evidence  to  be  given  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  following  lines  : — 

That  the  management  of  the  Port  of  London 
and  the  docks  of  the  London  and  India,  the  Mill- 
wall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  Companies 
should  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  one  public 
authority. 

That  the  port  should  for  all  purposes  be  defined 
as  extending  from  the  tidal  limit  of  the  Thames  at 
Teddington  on  the  west  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Naze  to  the  North  Foreland,  subject  only 
to  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Thames  Con  - 
servancy Act,  1894  (Section  3 and  the  second 
schedule)  with  regard  to  charging  shipping  dues. 

That  the  management  and  administration  of  the 
port  and  docks  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a Statutory 
Authority,  to  be  called  the  ‘ Port  of  London  Com- 
mittee,’ subject  to  the  Council  retaining  the  control 
of  capital  expenditure. 

That  power  should  be  conferred  on  the  Council 
to  purchase  the  property  of  the  dock  companies,  and 
to  raise  the  capital  necessary  for  that  purpose  for 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  port  and  docks. 

That  the  Port  of  London  Committee  should  be 
constituted  on  the  general  principle  of  one-third 
representation  of  the  Council,  one-third  of  ship- 
owners and  merchants,  and  one-third  of  the  City 
and  official  members. 

That  in  view  of  the  national  interest  in  the  Port 
of  London  the  Government  be  invited  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  of  improving  the  port. 

That  repayment  of  capital  should  be  provided 
for  by  instalments  spread  over  100  years,  on  the- 
annuity  system.” 

These  recommendations  were  agreed  to,  after 
discussion,  practically  unanimously. 

Eustou-road  Fire  Station. — The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  estimate  of  15,200/.  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  Euston-road  station 
be  approved,  and  that  tenders  be  invited  by 
public  advertisement  for  the  work. 

Hons  jig  : Caledonian  Asylum  Site,  Holloway _ 
—The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com- 
mittee recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
estimate  of  16,500/.  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  be  approved,  and  that  the  Council 
do  acquire,  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  the  Caledonian 
Asylum  and  the  site  thereof,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
subject  to  a provisional  agreement  embodying 
the  conditions  set  out  in  the  Committee’s 
report. 

Tower  Bridge  Southern  Approach. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Improvements  Com- 
mittee, it  was  agreed — 

(17)  That  the  working-drawings,  specification,  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  (21,500/.)  of  the  paving  and' 
other  works  in  connexion  with  the  portion  of  the 
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new  Tower  Bridge  southern  approach  between 
Purbrook-street  and  Artillery-street  be  referred  to 
the  Manager  of  the  Works  Department,  with  a view 
to  the  work  being  carried  out  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a contractor. 

(b)  That  the  Improvements  Committee  be  autho- 
rised to  engage,  at  the  weekly  wages  of  3/.  13s.  6d.,  a 
clerk  of  works  in  connexion  with  the  portion  of  the 
new  Tower  Bridge  southern  approach  between 
Purbrook-street  and  Artillery-street. 

Westminster  Improvement. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed — 

That  the  estimate  of  1,315,000/.  (in  substitution 
for  the  capital  vote  of  51,443/.  which  was  approved 
by  the  Council  on  November  6,  1900),  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  extension  and  Westminster  improve- 
ments at  Millbank  be  approved,  and  that,  as  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster  had  undertaken 
to  make  the  necessary  contribution  of  roo,ooo/.,  the 
Improvements  Committee  be  authorised  to  incur 
expenditure  on  capital  account  up  to  1,315,000/.  for 
the  purpose  of  the  improvements  in  question. 

Theatres , &c. — The  Theatres  and  Music-halls 
Committee  recommended  that  the  following 
applications  be  agreed  to  : — 

Alterations  to  gallery,  Euston  Theatre  of 
Varieties  (Messrs.  Wylson  & Long). 

Gallery  steppings  at  the  Grand  Theatre, 
Islington  (Mr.  F.  Matcham). 

Quadrant  Restaurant,  London  Exhibitions 
(Mr.  A.  O.  Collard). 

Deviations  from  plans  of  St.  Pancras  Public 
Baths  (Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle). 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  Council,  having  transacted  other  business, 
adjourned. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

THE  L.C.C.  AND  BUILDING  LINES. 

TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  CASE. 

A sitting  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  was  held  on  Friday  last 
week  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  to  hear  the  appeal  made  by 
Mr.  James  Ellis  against  the  certificate  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  London  County 
Council  defining  the  general  line  of  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  Woolwich-road,  Greenwich, 
between  the  house  known  as  No.  480  in  that  road 
and  the  street  known  as  Ransom-road.  The  cer- 
tificate referred  to  was  issued  under  Sections  22  and 
29  of  the  London  Building  Act,  and  the  plan  to 
which  it  referred— the  one  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tending Architect— showed  the  building  line  to  cut 
through  a projecting  house  owned  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It 
was  against  this  that  Mr.  Ellis  appealed.  The 
members  of  the  Tribunal  present  were  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates  (Chairman),  Mr.  Penfold,  and  Mr.  Hudson. 
Mr.  Ellis  conducted  his  own  case,  and  Mr.  Dalbie, 
barrister  (instructed  by  Mr.  Andrew),  represented 
the  County  Council. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  a question  arose  as 
to  whether  the  Superintending  Architect  against 
whose  certificate  the  appeal  was  made  should  be  in 
attendance.  Mr.  Ellis  maintained  that  as  that 
gentleman  was  in  the  position  of  defendant,  his 
attendance  was  necessary.  In  the  certificate  which 
he  had  issued  he  made  certain  statements  which  he 
ought  to  be  there  to  substantiate,  and  he  (Mr.  Ellis) 
in  turn  was  there  to  defend  himself  against  the 
Superintending  Architect. 

After  consultation,  Mr.  Hudson  said  the  Tribunal 
had  asked  him  to  express  their  view  of  the  position 
held  by  the  Superintending  Architect  with  regard  to 
the  present  application.  Their  opinion  was  that 
that  official  was  an  independent  officer.  Before 
certain  persons  could  do  anything  under  the  Build- 
ing Act  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first  of 
all  obtain  his  certificate.  If  any  dispute  arose  as 
the  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  certificate,  any 
of  the  parties  concerned  could,  if  they  pleased, 
subpiena  the  Superintending  Architect  as  a witness 
to  be  cross-examined  by  both  sides,  but  they  must 
take  the  risk  of  doing  so. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  further  opinion  that 
the  Tribunal  was  limited  under  Section  1S3  of  the 
Act  to  require  the  production  of  documents  or 
books,  and  to  hear  and  receive  evidence. 

Mr.  Dalbie  pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Act,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  about  the  power  of 
the  Tribunal  to  call  witnesses.  Mr.  Ellis  asked  if 
the  more  dignified  course  for  the  County  Council  to 
follow  would  not  be  to  ask  the  attendance  of  their 
Superintending  Architect.  He  was  there  in  the 
interests  of  fairness,  and  he  did  not  think  his 
request  an  unreasonable  one. 

The  Chairman  : The  case,  then,  must  be  left  in 
this  position,  that  you  may  request  the  attendance 
of  the  Superintending  Architect. 

Mr.  Ellis  : I do  request  it,  but,  unfortunately,  he  is 
not  here.  He  has  made  an  accusation  and  made  a 
certain  statement,  and  he  is  bound  to  be  here  to 
defend  that  statement. 

The  Chairman  : The  practice  has  been  for  the 
Superintending  Architect  not  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Ellis  : Perhaps  not,  in  many  cases,  but  in  this 
case  I wish  to  put  him  in  the  box  as  my  witness. 


' I am  going  to  prove  that  he  has  attached 
to  the  plan  a line  that  was  not  settled  on 
the  day  when  he  met  the  parties,  and  that  he  altered 
his  plan  after  he  left  the  parties.  I am  also  going 
to  show  that  once  a decision  has  been  arrived  at  by 
a public  body  it  cannot  be  altered. 

The  Chairman  : You  have  not  given  the  Superin- 
tending Architect  any  notice  asking  him  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Ellis  : I have  written  the  Solicitor  of  the 
County  Council  stating  that  the  plan  attached  to  the 
certificate  is  a false  one.  I have  not  made  a formal 
request  for  him  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  Chairman  : It  is  to  him  you  must  communi- 
cate your  desire  that  he  should  attend.  If  he, 
in  response  to  that,  declines  to  attend,  it  is  for  you 
to  consider  what  steps  you  shall  take  to  enforce 
his  attendance. 

Mr.  Ellis  : Unless  he  attends  to-day  the  invalidity 
of  his  plan  and  certificate  shall  be  established.  It 
was  for  the  counsel  of  the  County  Council  honour- 
ably to  call  for  the  attendance  of  the  Superintend- 
ing Architect. 

Mr.  Hudson  : They  decline  to  do  so,  and  leave 
you  to  prove  your  case. 

Mr.  Ellis  : There  being  no  defendant  present,  I 
have  obviously  no  one  to  fight. 

Mr.  Hudson  : Then  that  is  to  your  advantage,  but 
you  must  prove  your  case. 

Mr.  Ellis  : Then  I am  prepared  to  proceed. 

The  case  was  then  proceeded  with,  Mr.  Ellis 
opening  his  appeal  by  handing  in  a copy  of  the 
correspondence  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  Solicitors  of  the  County  Council,  adding  that 
copies  had  been  sent  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Council 
and  also  to  members  of  the  Tribunal.  His  objection 
to  the  plan  annexed  to  the  certificate  was,  he  added, 
that  the  line  of  building  therein  marked  by  the 
Superintending  Architect  was  not  the  one  marked  by 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  who  attended  the 
meeting  held  in  December. 

At  this  point  the  plan  referred  to  was  produced, 
and  Mr.  Ellis,  after  inspecting  it,  agreed  that  it  was 
the  one  submitted  to  the  parties  with  a certain 
pencilled  line  made  by  the  Superintending  Architect 
deleted.  The  line  which  there  appeared  was  not 
the  one  made  by  the  Superintending  Architect  in 
the  presence  of  the  parties  concerned.  He  had  on 
two  occasions  subsequent  to  the  meeting  pointed 
out  to  that  official  the  absurdity  of  making  a build- 
ing line  which  cut  directly  through  a house  that 
was  more  than  a hundred  years  old.  It  war  im- 
possible, of  course,  for  him  to  say  whether  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  linen  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  was 
the  one  which  was  marked  by  the  Superintending 
Architect  in  the  presence  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Andrew  (the  Council’s  Solicitor)  stated  that 
an  assistant  in  the  County  Council’s  office  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting  was  in  attendance,  and  he 
wonld  prove  the  plan  to  be  the  identical  one  sub- 
mitted on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Ellis  submitted  that  the  plan,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Council,  could  not  be  altered, 
and  in  proof  of  this  contention  quoted  the  case 
Slee  r.  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  (8  Law  Times  (New 
Series),  p.  491).  In  this  case,  he  said,  it  was 
held  that  when  a Town  Council  had  approved  a 
plan  they  had  no  right  afterwards  to  alter  the  line 
of  frontage. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  this  was  very  good 
law,  but  he  could  not  see  that  the  approval  by  the 
Superintending  Architect  should  be  held  as  equiva- 
lent to  approval  by  the  County  Council. 

Mr.  Ellis  : Surely  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
County  Council,  and  the  Council  is  responsible  for 
him  ? 

The  Chairman  : No,  he  is  not.  He  does  not 
arrive  at  his  certificate  until  he  makes  inquiries  and 
decides  as  to  what  form  his  certificate  will  take. 

It  is  the  final  certificate,  and  that  alone,  we  have  to 
deal  with.  What  transpired  previously  is  quite 
beyond  us. 

Mr.  Ellis  : Passing  over  that,  then,  I have  to  sub- 
mit that  my  application  of  October  4 was  not  made 
under  Section  22.  It  was  an  intimation  to  the 
County  Council  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  I was 
willing  to  give  up  land,  4S  ft.  in  length  and  9 ft.  in 
breadth,  to  widen  the  Woolwich-road,  which  is 
extremely  narrow  and  dangerous  at  that  point.  I 
gave  up  that  land  voluntarily  and  without  prejudice, 
and,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  correspondence, 

I reserved  my  right  to  disregard  the  Council’s 
pleasure  or  refusal.  I wished  to  meet  the  Council  for 
once  by  making  the  offer  I did.  The  Council  did  not 
accept,  neither  did  they  refuse  it.  Three  weeks 
passed,  and  then  I was  asked  to  send  in  a fresh  plan, 
as  nothing  had  been  done  with  my  application — if 
application  it  can  be  called — and  I did  so.  Sub- 
sequently the  remark  was  made  that  the  architect 
might  be  asked  to  define  the  line  of  building  in 
Woolwich-road,  and  then  I stated  that  this  would 
not  affect  my  line  of  building. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  there  was  any  plan  lodged 
on  October  4,  as  there  was  nothing  referring  to  it  in 
Mr.  Ellis's  letter  to  the  Council  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Ellis  replied  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Dalbie  remarked  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  entitled 
to  assume  that  consent  was  given  to  his  proposal. 
Under  Section  27  there  was  the  express  provision 
that  “ the  consent  given  by  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  the  building  line.”  Assuming  that  he  had  the 
consent,  I cannot  see  that  it  would  help  him,  having 
regard  to  Section  27. 

Mr.  Ellis:  You  are  misconstruing  that  Section. 
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If  the  Council  gave  consent  to  No.  498  to  bring 
out  his  house,  No.  496,  next  door,  could  not  assume 
that  he  also  had  a right  to  do  so.  The  reading 
of  the  Section  is  this,  that  providing  the  County 
Council  do  give  consent  for  a particular  person 
to  bring  out  his  property,  it  shall  not  bind  them 
to  assent  to  the  people  next  door  doing  the  same. 
Madame  Tussaud's,  in  Marylebone-road,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Continuing,  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  his 
next  points  were  that  his  application  of  November  15 
was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Council's  Solicitor 
and  Superintending  Architect,  and  in  no  way 
barred  his  first  application  of  October  4,  and  that 
his  offer  to  give  up  a strip  of  land  9 ft.  broad  was 
gratuitous,  he  being  only  bound  by  Section  13  of 
the  Act  to  keep  20  ft.  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  road.  He  further  maintained  that  as  Ransom- 
road,  which  runs  through  Woolwich-road,  broke 
the  building  line,  as  was  proved  by  its  absence 
from  the  plans  of  the  Superintending  Architect, 
owners  of  property  beyond  were  not  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  this  case.  His  next  point  was  that  the 
Local  Authority  of  the  district  had  no  locus  standi  as 
his  building  was  not  within  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  that  the  works 
consisted  of  extensions  only  and  consisted  of  one 
and  the  same  building.  The  material  point  in 
this  case  was  that  Section  22  of  the  Act  did  not 
apply  to  his  application,  for  that  section  only 
applied  to  where  a building  was  erected  within  the 
prescribed  distance,  for  if  it  was  the  County  Council 
could  take  action. 

Mr.  Hudson  remarked  that  his  understanding 
was  that  the  appeal  was  made  under  Section  25  of 
the  Act,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  Mr.  Ellis  was 
wandering  about  all  sorts  of  sections.  The  appeal 
was  against  a certificate  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  defining  the  general  line  of  buildings.  He 
understood  Mr.  Ellis  to  have  made  a proposition 
without  regard  to  Section  22,  that  the  Council  de- 
clined it,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  it  was  abortive. 

Mr.  Ellis  replied  that  his  offer  to  the  Council  came 
to  an  end.  The  Superintending  Architect,  in  fixing 
the  building  line,  ran  his  head  against  a wall  that 
was  more  than  a hundred  years  old.  Having 
failed  to  make  a hole  in  it  he  attempted  to  cut 
through  it,  as  was  marked  in  the  plan.  Now,  the 
Act  contained  provision  respecting  the  prolongation 
of  a building  line,  but  whoever  heard  of  the  pro- 
longation of  a line  being  severed  by  20  ft.  ? 

Mr.  Hudson  pointed  out  that  in  his  application  of 
October  4,  Mr.  Ellis  applied  for  leave  to  erect  two 
domestic  dwellings  to  be  used  as  shops  and 
dwellings.  He  asked  the  appellant  to  consider  how 
these  could  be  described  as  one  building. 

Mr.  Ellis  replied  that  he  was  putting  iron  doors 
to  join  the  buildings.  He  said  it  was  outside  the 
power  of  the  London  County  Council  to  restrain 
any  one  from  building  if  he  was  20  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  the  road  if  there  was  no  line  at  the  point, 
and  it  was  an  extension  of  an  existing  building  as 
was  the  case  in  his  instance. 

Mr.  Ellis  afterwards  entered  the  witness-box  and 
gave  evidence,  as  did  Mr.  Harry  Saywood,  the 
appellant’s  foreman  ; Mr.  Walter  Spier,  the  District 
Surveyor  ; and  Mr.  W.  T.  Perkins,  an  assistant  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintending  Architect  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Dalbie,  for  the  County  Council,  contended 
that  they  might  have  a general  line  of  building 
even  with  one  or  even  two  buildings  projecting  over 
it,  and  this  was  the  position  of  the  building  at 
494,  Woolwich-road.  He  submitted  that  this  pro- 
perty should  not  be  left  out  in  the  way  suggested. 

If  it  were,  it  should  not  form  a precedent  for  bring- 
ing out  the  two  adjoining  houses.  As  the  matter 
stood  at  present  the  only  obstacle  to  getting  a 
proper  building  line  for  that  part  of  YVoolwich- 
road  was  No.  494,  and  if  Mr.  Ellis  pulled  that 
property  down  with  the  intention  of  rebuilding  it, 
the  Local  Authority  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
having  it  set  back  to  the  general  building  line  by 
paying  compensation. 

Mr.  Ellis  repeated  his  contention  that  so  long  as 
he  was  kept  out  with  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  road  he  required  no  consent  from 
the  County  Council  or  any  one  else  to  build. 
They  had  no  power  whatever  to  interfere  with 
the  property  at  494,  Woolwich-road,  and  he  could 
carry  it  along  to  the  point  where  he  had  offered 
to  concede  land  to  the  County  Council  of  the 
value  of  a thousand  pounds.  His  offer  stood 
open  to  the  Council  to  accept  because  he  had  full 
sympathy  with  the  community,  and  desired  to  see 
the  road  at  that  point  widened. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Superintending 
Architect  could  not  have  intended  to  conceal  any- 
thing, as  he  went  to  the  spot  and  used  his  own 
judgment.  Any  attempt  such  as  Mr.  Ellis  suggested 
would,  therefore,  have  been  vain  and  futile,  and  he 
could  not  put  the  intelligence  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  at  such  a low  standard  as  to  imagine  that 
by  putttng  forward  any  plan  he  could,  hope  to 
deceive  the  Tribunal. 

Mr.  Ellis : I hold  that  I have  a substantial 
grievance  in  the  refusal  of  the  Council  to  produce 
the  Superintending  Architect  to-day. 

The  Chairman  : You  should  have  taken  steps  to 
ensure  his  attendance. 

After  some  further  observations  the  chairman 
intimated  that  the  Tribunal  would  consider  all 
the  points  raised,  and  issue  their  decision  in  due 
course. 
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3llustrations. 

-GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

BE  give  this  week  full  illustrations  of  the 
design  for  rebuilding  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary,  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Clifford, 
of  Glasgow,  to  which  the  assessor,  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  awarded  the  first  premium,  and 
which,  it  would  appear,  ought  to  be  the  one 
to  be  carried  out,  though  the  committee, 
apparently,  have  chosen  to  throw  it  over. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  architect's 
descriptive  memorandum,  sent  in  with  the 
design,  will  serve  to  explain  the  drawings  : — 

“ Block  Plan. — In  arranging  the  position  of  the 
various  blocks  on  the  site,  scheme  No.  5 has  in  a 
large  measure  been  adhered  to.  It  provides  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  free  space  between  the 
infirmary  buildings  and  the  high  tenements  on  the 
west  side  of  Castle-street,  while  to  the  east  of  the 
infirmary  buildings  there  is  ample  free  space.  The 
open  front  quadrangle  gi\es  convenient  access  to 
each  block. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  the  north  part  of  block  A 
{which  stands  clear  of  the  present  buildings),  before 
iaking  down  any  of  the  present  buildings.  This  is 
suggested  with  a view  to  maintaining  the  existing 
-accommodation  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
entire  reconstruction.  The  Pathological  Institute 
remains  in  its  present  position,  and  will  require  at 
some  future  time  to  be  rebuilt.  Any  attempt  to 
alter  the  existing  building  is  felt  would  be  a mistake. 
The  present  laundry  block,  being  considered  suffi- 
cient, is  not  interfered  with.  Additional  boilers  are 
erected  at  the  west  end  of  laundry  block  to  provide 
steam  for  the  hot  water  supply  to  the  infirmary 
buildings,  and  for  warming  fresh  air  in  ducts  to 
wards,  &c.  The  chapel  is  placed  at  end  of  conser- 
\ratory  corridor,  near  west  end  of  nurses'  home. 
The  nurses'  home  can  be  added  to  at  east  end. 

Superintendent's  House.  — The  house  would  be 
erected  on  ground  at  east  end  of  site. 

Basement  Floor. — Owing  to  the  levels  of  the  site, 
this  floor  extends  only  under  blocks  A and  C. 
Besides  access  by  stairs  from  ground  floor,  there  is 
an  entrance  from  Yicar's-alley  for  stores,  &c.  A 
corridor  is  arranged  from  basement  of  block  A to 
.present  mortuary  and  new  boiler  house.  The 
accommodation  on  this  floor  is  : — 

1.  General  stores,  with  lift  direct  to  kitchen  on  top 
■ floor. 

2.  Linen  and  sewing-room. 

3.  Mattress  and  mat  tress- work-room. 

4.  Dorcas,  dressmaking,  and  patients'  clothes. 

5.  Turkish  bath. 

6.  Electrical  department. 

7.  Gymnasium. 

Surgical  service. 

One  ward  (spare),  fifteen  beds  at  1,500  cubic  feet  per 
bed. 

One  side  ward  (spare),  four  beds  at  1,760  cubic  feet  per 
bed. 

One  side  room  (spare),  one  bed  at  1,838  cubic  feet  per 
bed. 

Ground  Floor. — Although  an  entrance  is  shown  at 
front  of  Cathedral-square  block,  the  working 
entrance  to  the  infirmary  is  from  Castle-street.  A 
.gatehouse  with  emergency  wards  is  placed  at  west 
end  of  block  B,  and  adjoining  working  entrance. 
The  porter  is  also  here.  Accommodation  on  this 
floor  is: — 

Block  A .— One  complete  surgical  service. 

Three  wards,  forty-three  beds  at  1,560  cubic  feet  per 
bed. 

One  side  ward  (female),  four  beds  at  1,760  cubic  feet 
per  bed. 

Two  side  rooms,  two  beds  at  1,790  cubic  feet  per  bed. 
■Block  C. — Administrative. 

Block  B. — Administrative  and  emergency  wards  at 
Gatehouse. 

Two  wards,  eleven  beds  a,  2,001  cubic  feet  per  bed. 
Block  D. — Isolation. 

Five  wards,  twenty-seven  beds  at  1,550  cubic  feet  per 
bed." 

The  other  stories  follow  much  the  same 
general  arrangement,  so  that  we  need  not  con- 
tinue the  schedule  further,  except  in  regard  to — 
Sixth  Floor  (over  Block  C only). — Contains  kitchen, 
«$x.,  and  storage  accommodation  supplied  from 
.general  stores  in  basement.  The  kitchen  is  in 
centre  of  Block  C,  and  a service  passage  is  arranged 
on  same  level  in  roof  over  Blocks  A and  B,  giving 
-a . direct  service  for  food  by  trolleys  to  the  hoists  of 
Blocks  A and  B. 

Abstract  of  Accommodation. 

Male.  Female.  Spare.  Total. 

.Block  A 179  120  20  = 319  ) c . , 

„ C 43  59  11  = 113  f 432  Surgical. 

» A *37  109  — = 246  Medical. 

*>  *6  ir  — * 27  Isolation. 
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Style  of  Architecture. — The  English  Renaissance 
has  been  considered  the  most  suitable  style  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
Diamond  Jubilee,  royal  crowns  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  Cathedral-square  facade,  and  the 
equestrian  statues  flanking  the  entrance  could  be 
‘■those  of  Che  Queen  and  Prince  Consort. 


Materials  and  Construction.  — The  foundation 
would  be  cencrete,  and  the  outside  walls  of  free- 
stone. The  stone  for  external  face  to  be  from 
Locharbriggs  Quarry,  Dumfries,  all  angle  tooled. 

The  principal  division  walls  would  be  brick,  and 
tho  remainder  of  fireproof  ‘Fram'  construction. 
The  roofs  would  be  slated  with  large-size  pale  green 
slates.  The  central  dome  and  sanitary  turrets 
covered  with  copper. 

The  floors  would  be  fireproof,  composed  of  steel 
girders,  steel  beams,  and  ‘ Fram  ’ arch-blocks, 
finished  on  ceilings  with  ‘ Fram  ’ boards  coated 
with  Adamantine  polished  plaster.  The  floors  of 
wards,  sanitary  turrets,  corridors,  operating 
theatres,  kitchen  department,  and  all  basement 
would  be  laid  with  ‘ Terrazzo’  (see  Paisley 
Infirmary  and  many  Continental  hospitals),  and  the 
floors  of  other  apartments  would  be  laid  with  pitch 
pine  flooring,  nailed  direct  on  to  ‘ Fram  ’ blocks. 

The  interior  of  stone  walls  would  have  metal 
straps  and  expanded  metal  lathing,  finished  with 
Adamantine  polished  plaster. 

The  lower  part  of  wards  and  corridors,  and  all 
the  kitchen  walls  to  be  Covered  with  crystalline 
tiles  of  large  size(the  joints  of  these  tiles  are  so  close 
no  lodgement  is  afforded  for  dust),  and  the  opera- 
ting theatres  to  have  walls  and  ceilings  entirely 
covered  with  these  tiles,  so  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  steamed. 

All  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  to  have  corners 
rounded. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. — It  is  proposed  to 
adopt  the  ‘ Plenum  ’ system  as  perfected  by  Mr. 
William  Key,  and  so  successfully  carried  out  by 
him  in  Paisley  Infirmary.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  representation  of  his  methods  on  plans, 
but  his  system  is  now  so  perfect  that,  with 
telephonic  communication  from  every  part  of  the 
building  to  the  engineer,  the  temperature  and 
volume  can  be  regulated  to  a nicety  at  any 
point.  The  air  of  the  wards  is  changed  ten  times 
an  hour  during  winter,  and  up  to  fourteen  times 
an  hour  during  warm  weather.  Steam  boilers 
for  air  warming  are  placed  at  end  of  laundry 
block. 

Hot  Water  Supply. — The  arrangements  for  this 
supply  throughout  the  blocks  are  : — The  utilising 
of  steam  from  boilers  of  heating  apparatus, 
supplying  steam  by  pipes  carried  along  in  a duct 
outside  of  the  buildings,  and  into  copper  water- 
heaters  and  hot  water  stock  tank  combined,  placed 
in  basement  of  each  sanitary  turret,  from  which  an 
instant  hot  water  supply  is  available  at  any  point 
on  the  various  floors. 

Ihe  probable  cost  is  estimated  at  238,000/.” 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  ST.  PETER’S. 

This  view  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s  is 
placed  among  our  illustrations  this  week  in 
connexion  with  Professor  Aitchison's  Royal 
Academy  lecture.  We  have  other  illustrations 
to  give  with  the  succeeding  lectures. 


PROPOSED  NEW  WATER 
REGULATIONS. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
water-closet  flushing  cisterns,  included  by  Dr. 
Orme  Dudfield,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Borough  of  Kensington,  in  his  last  four- 
weekly Report,  may  be  read  with  advantage 
at  present.  The  italics  in  one  or  two  passages 
are  our  own  : — 

“ Information  on  the  subject,  and  some  useful 
criticisms,  will  be  found  in  a report  by  the 
Electric,  Gas,  and  Water  Committee  of  the 
Borough  Council  of  Paddington,  lately  com- 
municated to  the  other  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils.  One  or  two  points  not  emphasised 
in  that  document  seem  to  call  for  notice.  And 
firstly,  it  would  appear,  by  implication  at  any 
rate,  that  regulations  32  and  34  might  have  the 
effect  of  preventing,  in  future,  the  construction 
of  pan  and  valve  closets,  as  it  is  proposed  that 
every  water-closet  shall  be  supplied  through  a 
flushing  cistern  or  service  box  so  constructed 
so  as  to  * prevent  the  discharge  of  more  than 
two  gallons  of  water  at  each  flush,  or  a con- 
tinuous flow  of  water,’  / e.,  by  raising  the  lever  or 
handle  attached  to  pan  and  valve  closets,  which 
cannot  be  properly  cleansed  through  a flushing 
cistern  or  service  box.  The  object  aimed  at 
is  economy  in  the  use  of  water — a commend- 
able object,  if  compatible  with  efficiency  for 
cleansing  the  basin  and  trap  of  the  closet.  The 
proposed  quantity  of  water — not  more  than  two 
gallons  at  each  flush,  the  quantity  discharged 
often  not  exceeding  onc-and-half  gallons — is  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose.  Flushing  cisterns  are 
usually  fed  through  a pipe  of  small  dimensions 
and  do  not  refill  fast  enough  to  enable  the 
user  of  the  closet  to  remain  long  enough  to 
apply  a second  flush.  Were  it  the  custom  to 
feed  the  flushing  cistern  with  a large  bore 
pipe,  the  question  of  capacity  of  the  said  cis- 


tern would  be  of  less  moment ; for  then  the 
person  using  the  closet  might  follow  the 
practice  which,  at  the  inquiry  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1895,  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  Water  Companies  said  he 
adopted,  when  necessary,  viz.,  to  use  a second 
flush — thereby  giving  the  case  away  ;t he  obvious 
purpose  of  the  regulation,  limiting  the  quantity 
of  water  to  two  gallons  at  each  flush,  being  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  more  than  that 
amount  at  each  use  of  the  closet.  The  late 
vestry  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
three-gallon  cistern,  and  a very  great  many 
such  cisterns  have  been  fixed  in  this  borough, 
the  companies  having  raised  no  objection.  The 
County  Council,  partly  at  the  instance  of  the 
vestry,  brought  about  the  afore-mentioned  in- 
quiry, which  resulted  in  the  inspector  appointed 
to  hold  the  inquiry,  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  the  limitation  to  a two-gallon 
flush.  Under  the  instructions  of  the  vestry, 
the  Council’s  surveyor  and  myself  had  a 
conference  with  the  directors  of  the  Chelsea 
Water  Company  in  1896,  the  Company’s 
officers  having  in  that  year  exhibited  much 
activity  in  preventing  the  use  of  three-gallon 
tanks  in  their  district.  It  was  frankly  admitted 
that  the  Company  did  not  object  to  the  use  of 
such  tanks  on  the  score  of  local  deficiency  of 
supply,  but  only  as  an  act  of  loyalty  to  the 
companies  (acting  with  solidarity  through  a 
committee  of  the  chairmen),  and  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  at  the  time  in  con- 
nexion with  the  supply  of  large  areas,  especially 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  London.  The  directors 
appeared  to  be  surprised  when  told  that  a 
literal  enforcement  of  the  existing  regulation, 
and  ihe  supply  of  closets  through  flushing 
cisterns  only,  would  entail  the  abolition  of 
valve  closets,  a statement  confirmed  by  their 
own  engineer  present  on  the  occasion." 


COMPETITIONS. 

Swansea  Harbour  Offices.  — On  the 
24th  ult.  the  report  of  the  adjudicator  on  the 
Swansea  Harbour  Offices  plan  competition 
was  submitted  to  the  executive  of  the  Swansea 
Harbour  Trust.  There  were  ninety-seven  sets 
of  plans  sent  in,  and  those  of  Mr.  E.  Seward, 
Cardiff,  were  adjudged  to  be  the  best,  and  he 
obtained  the  first  premium  of  100I.  Messrs. 
Fairhurst  & Thornley,  Blackburn,  secured  the 
second  premium  of  50 /.  The  adjudicator  was 
Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  of  Cambridge. 

New  Infirmary,  Bristol.— The  competi- 
tion for  a new  infirmary  to  accommodate  1,000 
beds  has  now  been  settled.  The  committee  of 
the  Guardians  dealing  with  the  matter  have 
considered  the  award  of  the  assessor,  and  find 
that  the  three  designs  considered  by  him  to  be 
entitled  to  rank  as  the  best  and  to  be  awarded 
the  premiums  are — 1.  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  28,  Woburn-place,  Russell-square, 
London  ; 2.  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & Trol- 
lope, of  28,  Craven-street,  Charing  Cross  ; 3. 
Mr.  Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B  A.,  of  Notting- 
ham. 


EARTHWORKS  AND  CASTLES  OF 
EARLY  ENGLAND. 

This  was  the  title  of  an  illustrated  lecture 
given  by  Mr.  Elliot  Malden  at  the  London  In- 
stitution on  Monday.  In  his  opening  remarks 
the  lecturer  said  there  were  many  different 
ways  in  which  history  had  been  approached  in 
these  later  ages,  but  none  had  been  more  con- 
spicuously successful  than  in  the  study  of  past 
times  through  their  material  remains.  Such 
remains  had  a special  advantage  over  written 
work,  for,  as  the  late  Professor  Freeman  pointed 
out,  the  writers  of  original  documents  not  only 
might  sometimes  be  mistaken,  but  might  some- 
times be  liars.  Material  remains,  at  all  events, 
were  genuine,  though  they  might  not  always  be 
read  correctly  by  us.  Among  the  remains  which 
past  ages  had  left  in  England,  fortifications, 
fortified  houses,  military  posts  and  camps  of 
refuge,  were  very  numerous  and  sometimes  very 
remarkable.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  that  they 
had  been  so  much  overlooked  or  only  casually 
studied.  Ecclesiastical  architecture  was  much 
more  generally  known  to  the  man  in  the  street 
than  wasmilitary architecture.  Mostpeoplecould 
tell  whether  a church  was  Norman,  Decorated, 
or  Perpendicular,  though  they  might  not  be 
able  to  go  into  detail  ; but  an  ordinary  person 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  whether  the  Tower 
of  London  or  Arundel  Castle  or  the  Round 
Tower  of  Windsor  was  likely  to  be  the  older, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  notion  why  the  Round 
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Tower  was  round  or  the  Tower  of  London 
square.  There  were  two  great  uses  for  the 
military  works  of  the  past ; they  were  either 
erected  to  shelter  a considerable  number  of 
people  and  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  they 
were  erected  for  purely  military  reasons,  for 
the  command  of  the  country.  Posts  on  the  top 
of  a hill  commanded  distant  views,  but  that 
did  not  give  the  command  of  the  country,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a garrison. 
The  country  could  only  be  commanded  by 
occupying  the  passes,  fords,  and  bridges,  and  at 
such  places  camps  were  constructed.  For 
sheltering  non-combatants  the  top  of  a hill  was 
a suitable  place,  and  the  primitive  fortifications 
of  our  ancestors  were  on  the  tops  of  hills,  by 
fords,  passes,  and  rivers.  The  Roman  camp 
was  rectangular  in  form,  while  that  of 
the  ancient  Briton  was  irregular  in  shape, 
following  the  contour  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  happened  to  lie.  Ancient  British  camps 
were  surrounded  sometimes  by  two,  sometimes 
by  three,  banks  and  ditches,  and  in  rare  cases 
by  four  ; the  Roman  camps  by  one  wall 
and  ditch.  The  British  camps  were  larger 
than  the  Roman,  as  they  were  meant  to  include 
a large  number  of  people  and  cattle,  and  a 
British  camp  near  Dorking  covered  an  area  of 
eleven  acres.  The  camps  were  not  permanent 
habitations,  and  no  doubt  the  people  had  per- 
manent villages  near ; nor  were  they  con- 
structed to  stand  long  siege,  as  nine  out  of  ten 
had  no  water  in  them.  The  ancient  British 
shelter  camp,  if  untouched  by  subsequent 
occupants,  was  now  a simple  grass-covered 
hill,  with  banks  and  ditches  covered  by  brush- 
wood, but  the  Roman  stations  had  in  many 
cases  been  turned  into  permanent  fortresses 
with  walls  round  them.  It  was  marvellous 
what  the  ancient  Britons  did  with  their 
primitive  implements  ! The  remains  of  many 
different  periods  were  found  in  these  camps, 
and  as  flint  implements  and  primitive  stone 
implements,  were  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  it  was  safe  to  conclude  that 
primitive  people  occupied  the  camps  for 
a considerable  time  and  in  considerable 
numbers.  Old  Sarum,  Salisbury,  was  a ■ 
striking  instance  of  a primitive  fortification 
held  through  subsequent  ages  until  the  time 
when  the  site  of  the  city  of  Salisbury  was 
transferred  to  where  it  now  stands.  After  the 
Romans  left,  it  was  clear  that  the  native 
inhabitants,  having  learnt  something  from  the 
Roman  engineers,  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
their  camps  rectangular  in  form,  while  keeping 
their  primitive  form  of  embankments  to  some 
■extent.  With  the  West  Saxons  came  the 
building  of  burhs,  places  of  shelter  for  a 
small  community,  which  were  common  to 
Scandinavian  and  Low  German  nations.  The 
burh  consisted  of  a mound  surrounded  by  an 
earth  wall  protected  by  wooden  palisading, 
and  with  a house  in  the  middle.  Castles 
of  masonry  were  much  later  erections. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
similar  castles  were  erected  in  a few  days 
or  weeks,  while,  of  course,  castles  of  stone 
would  have  taken  much  longer  to  erect.  But 
'with  the  Normans  came  elaborate  fortifications 
of  stone,  built  more  or  less  on  primitive  lines, 
the  Normans  enclosing  the  old  British  mound 
with  a circular  wall.  There  were  several 
examples  of  this  period,  among  them  being 
Arundel  Castle,  Sussex,  where  a castle,  in  one 
form  or  another,  existed  from  the  time  of  King 
Alfred  ; Cardiff,  Lewes,  Porchester,  and 
Rochester.  With  all  their  apparent  skill  in 
building,  the  Normans  were  not  always  skilful 
.architects,  and  they  built  massively  because  they 
-did  not  build  well.  The  best  known  example 
of  a Norman  keep  was  at  the  Tower  of 
.London,  though  there  was  a great  deal  more 
rthan  the  keep,  which  had  been  badly  dealt 
with  by  restorers.  Inigo  Jones  put  some  big 
windows  in  it,  for  instance,  which  certainly  did 
not  belong  to  the  original  structure.  Guildford 
■Castle  was  a curious  example  of  a Norman 
square  tower  erected  on  an  artificial  mound,  and 
it  was  one  of  three  such  examples  he  knew  of. 
The  lecturer  then  referred  to  concentric  fortifi- 
cations— walls  flanked  by  circular  or  semi- 
circular towers.  While  the  Norman  keep  was 
a difficult  place  to  capture,  it  was  difficult  to 
escape  from  it,  and  a very  few  soldiers  could 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  occupants  ; but  a 
large  force  was  required  to  blockade  a con- 
centric castle,  and  such  a force  always  ran 
the  risk  of  starving  itself  as  well  as  the 
people  blockaded.  Concentric  castles  were, 
therefore,  strong  against  active  attack  and 
strong  against  blockade.  Residential  castles 
were  a very  different  type,  and  were  erected 
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when  fortified  places  were  not  much  in  demand 
and  when  it  was  considered  fashionable  to  live 
in  castles.  One  interesting  point  about  castles 
was  the  way  in  which  they  were  turned  to 
account  by  different  occupants  at  different 
periods.  At  Bramber  Castle,  Sussex,  there 
were  within  the  same  area  remains  of  the 
ancient  British  mound  ; there  was  enough  to 
show  that  the  Romans  occupied  the  place  ; 
there  was  the  Early  English  mound  with  its 
fortifications  of  earth  and  wooden  palisading, 
and  then  there  was  the  Norman  stone  keep. 
The  Tower  of  London  was  also  used  for  vary- 
ing purposes  at  different  times. 

I 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lambeth  North. — That  the  Council  do  make  an 
order  as  follows — Whereas  Mr.  E.  Andrews,  of  the 
Engineer’s  office,  Waterloo  Station,  London,  on 
August  21,  1900,  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  13, 
41,  and  42  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1S94.  delivered 
on  behalf  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway 
Company,  at  the  County  Hall,  plans  of  four  blocks  of 
intended  dwelling-houses,  to  be  inhabited  by  persons 
of  the  working  class,  and  proposed  to  be  erected, 
not  abutting  upon  a street,  on  a site  between  Boni- 
face-street,  and  Lambeth  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth, 
and  of  a block  of  intended  dwelling-houses,  to  be 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working-class,  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Lambeth 
Upper  Marsh,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the 
rear,  and  the  boundary  fences  of  the  site  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centres  of 
Lambeth  Upper  Marsh  and  Boniface-street.  . . . 
and  whereas  Mr.  E.  Andrews  has  since  submitted 
an  amended  block  plan  (signed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Building  Act  Committee)  showing  the  boundary 
fence  in  Boniface-street  set  back  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  that  street  ...  the 
Council  does  by  this  order  sanction  the  said  plans. 

. . . — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Brixton. — Dwelling-houses  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Coldharbour-lane,  Brixton,  at  the  corner  of 
Vaughan-road,  and  the  erection  of  houses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Vaughan-road  (Messrs.  Shoebridge 
& Rising  for  Mr.  J.  Pearman). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-sqnarc. — A shop  front,  with 
projecting  cornice  and  stall-curb,  to  premises  on 
the  south  side  of  Oxford-street  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  New  Bond-street  (Mr.  W.  J.  Almond  for 
Mr.  S.  L.  Stacey). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — A wood,  glass,  and  brick  cor- 
ridor in  front  of  No.  33,  Hamilton-terrace,  St. 
John’s- wood  (Mr.  T.  B.  Baldwin  for  Mrs.  E. 
Wilkinson). — Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Lambeth,  North. — An  office  building  with  pro- 
jecting bay-windows  at  No.  45,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth  (Mr.  R.  G.  Booth  for  Mr.  C.  Braby). — 
Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  ami  Construction. 

Hammersmith. — That  Mr.  T.  Athey  be  informed 
that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede  to  his 
request,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  Tobutt,  for  permission 
to  retain  a wood  and  canvas  fruit  stall  on  the  fore- 
court of  No.  46,  Uxbridge-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush. — 
Agreed. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Hampstead. — That  Messrs.  J.  Sloper  & Co.  be  in- 
formed that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  their  request  for  permission  to  retain  three  wood 
and  iron  sheds  adjoining  the  Tower  Royal  Works, 
Blackburne-road,  Hampstead. — Agreed. 

Mile  End. — A temporary  brick  and  iron  church  at 
the  rear  of  No.  3S1,  Mile  End-road,  Mile  End,  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Lawton-road  (Mr.  F.  A.  Walters  for  the  Rev.  W. 
Donlevy). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of  Gangway. 

Hammersmith. — An  iron  gangway,  across  the 
footpath  known  as  Upper  Mall,  Chiswick,  and  with 
the  fence  in  front  of  the  northern  buttress  of  the 
gangway  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  footpath  (Mr.  M.  W.  Hervey  for 
the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Whitechapel  and  Bethnal-green,  South-  West. — That 
an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  W.  Bradford  & Sons, 
sanctioning,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  10  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  the  widening  of 
Brady-street,  Bath-street,  and  Foster-street,  Bethnal- 
green,  and  the  widening  and  adaptation  for  carriage 
traffic  of  Thomas-passage  (for  Messrs.  Mann, 
Crossman  & Paulin). — Consent. 
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Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W. 
Egerton,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  lay- 
ing out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  out  of 
Swingate-lane,  Plumstead  (for  the  Kent  and 
Suburban  Estates  Company,  Limited). — Agreed. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — Variations  from  the  plans 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  on  February  27,  1900,  for 
the  erection  of  a laundry  and  a block  of  three  in- 
tended dwelling-houses,  to  be  inhabited  by  persons 
of  the  working  class,  and  proposed  to  be  erected, 
not  abutting  upon  a street,  on  a plot  of  land  on  the 
east  side  of  Wellington-road,  Bow-road,  Bow,  so  far 
as  relates  to  certain  alterations  and  additions  to 
such  laundry  (Mr.  C.  A.  Brereton  for  the  White- 
chapel and  Bow  Railway  Company). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

Holborn. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  pro- 
posed to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  Section  63  of 
the  Act,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  stories  of  a block 
of  residential  fiats  known  as  Russell  Priory,  on  the 
east  side  of  Southampton-row  (the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  floors  of  which  stories  are  above  60  ft.  from 
the  street  level)  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed 
therein  (Mr.  G.  D.  Martin  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Brooke- 
Hitching). — Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Holborn. — An  electric  sub-station,  transformer- 
room  and  storage  battery-room  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Tower-street,  Little  Earl-street,  Holborn 
(The  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company, 
Limited). — Consent. 

City  of  Loudon. — A distributing  station  on  a site 
at  the  rear  of  Nos.  82  to  84,  Fenchurch-street,  City, 
to  abut  upon  Carlisle-avenue  (Messrs.  Clifton,  Son, 
& Hope,  for  the  Charing  Cross  and  City  Electric 
Company,  Limited). — Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

Hammersmith. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  C.  G. 
Miller  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which 
the  re-erection  of  the  Swan  public-house,  No.  40, 
Broadway,  Hammersmith,  with  a portion  of  the 
new  building  to  abut  upon  Beadon-road  and  to 
exceed  in  height  the  distance  of  the  wall  of  such 
building  from  the  opposite  side  of  that  road,  was 
required  to  be  commenced,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Construction  of  a Cabmen's  Shelter  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment. 

Strand. — A cabmen’s  shelter  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  near  Savoy-street,  Strand  (Mr.  T.  S. 
Stahlschmidt  for  the  Committee  of  the  Cabmen’s 
Shelter  Fund). — Consent. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  GALICIAN 
AUSTRIA. 

Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S.,  whose  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  technical  education  in  Berlin 
and  Posen  were  noticed  in  the  Builder  of  January  4, 
has  also  written  a description  of  the  technical  and 
commercial  schools  in  Galician  Austria.  He  tells  us 
that  in  Cracow,  which  is  a town  of  83,000  inhabi- 
tants, there  are  for  technical  education  the  Staats- 
gewerbe  School,  with  204  scholars  ; the  Fort- 
bildungschule,  with  140  pupils  ; a locomotive  school, 
with  forty-nine  ; an  art  school,  and  five  town 
continuation  schools,  with  800  pupils  ; also  a 
Handel,  or  commercial  school,  with  1O0  pupils. 
The  cost  of  the  building  for  the  Gewerbeschule, 
which  was  built  in  1S98,  was  about  5,000/.  The 
apprentices  of  the  town  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
continuation  or  Fortbildung  schools,  and  in  the 
Gewerbe  or  trades  schools  poor  scholars  are  assisted 
by  thirteen  State  scholarships  of  150  gulden  (12/. 
each),  and  ten  provincial  and  four  private  scholar- 
ships of  the  same  amount  ; and,  besides,  there  is  a 
yearly  sum  of  350  gulden  (28/.)  for  poor  scholars. 
The  principal  trades  of  the  town  and  the  district, 
which  latter  is  largely  agricultural,  are  building, 
lithography,  printing,  and  wood  furniture,  and  iron- 
work for  art  iron  production.  These  subjects  are 
taught  in  the  Gewerbe  school,  which  is  divided  into 
three  Fach,  or  trade  divisions,  i.e.,  building, 
technical  mechanics,  and  technical  chemistry 

The  Fortbildung  or  continuation  artisan  school 
is  held  in  the  winter  from  October  to  May  in  the 
evening  from  seven  to  nine,  and  on  Tuesdays  from 
nine  a.m.  to  noon.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections 
the  first  being  for  building  ; the  second  for  metals ; 
the  third  for  art  cabinet  work,  art  metal  work,  art 
goldsmith  and  bronze  work,  and  carving ; and  the 
fourth  for  painting,  engraving,  and  photography.  A 
special  course  is  held  for  locomotive  machine  work  ; 
and,  in,  addition,  a Werkmeister’s  school — that  is,  a 
school  for  master  workmen  who  are  no  longer 
apprentices,  is  about  to  be  established.  In  ascend- 
ing the  wide  staircase  of  the  building  Mr.  Baker 
noted  some  bold  decoration  in  Sgraffitto  work  on  the 
walls,  and  a good  cast  of  a sphinx  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  he  was  told  all  this  was  the  work  of  the 
scholars.  In  one  room  the  pupils  were  composing 
and  designing  decorations  for  walls  ; an  example  of 
a leaf  was  given  and  then  they  had  to  produce  a 
design.  Others  were  drawing  working  plans  for 
cabinet  work,  and,  even  by  the  first-year  pupils  of 
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fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  some  excellent 
work  was  being  produced.  In  the  builders'  and 
architects’  sections,  plans  and  projections  were 
being  given,  such  as  a corner  house  for  such  and 
such  uses.  Each  pupil  sketches  out  his  own  idea, 
and  every  detail  is  worked  out,  doors,  balcony,  &c., 
and  the  material  varied  of  stone  or  brick,  or  the 
two  combined. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  these  Imperial  Royal 
schools,  in  the  obligatory  studies  enforced  by  the 
Government,  the  first  subject  is  the  Polish  language, 
then  comes  the  German,  and  in  the  first  year's  course 
the  other  subjects  are  geography,  mathematics,  and 
physical  geography,  and  a study  of  the  oro-hydro- 
graphical  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  earth,  and 
lessons  upon  the  principal  trade  and  commercial 
districts,  algebra  and  geometry  and  geometrical 
drawing,  experimental  physics,  chemistry,  and  free- 
hand drawing.  Thirty-six  hours  a week  are  given 
to  these  subjects  in  the  first  year's  course.  In  the 
second  year  the  same  subjects  are  taken,  an  advance 
being  made  ; and  in  the  building  section,  building 
construction  and  freehand  drawing  of  architectural 
models,  and  in  the  technical  mechanical  section, 
mechanics  and  fieehand  drawing,  with  special 
attention  to  sections,  parts  of  machines,  Sc.,  are 
added  ; with  every  fortnight  a practical  course  in 
the  workshops.  In  the  chemical  technical  section 
general  and  analytical  chemistry  and  mechanics  are 
added,  with  six  hours  weekly  in  the  laboratory  ; and 
mineralogy,  geognosy,  and  freehand  drawing  in  the 
mechanical  section.  In  the  third  year  in  the  building 
section  the  architectural  work  is  developed,  and 
knowledge  of  architectural  form  is  added,  dealing 
with  columns,  gables,  facades,  Sc.  In  the  fourth 
year  book-keeping  is  taught  to  all  sections,  and  in 
the  building  section  the  subjects  are  carried  on  to 
the  more  elaborate  studies — as  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Eastern  architecture — and  in  mechanics  the  study 
of  the  newest  agricultural  machines  is  introduced, 
and  civil  engineering  in  connexion  with  roads, 
bridges,  water  conducting,  damming,  Sc.,  is  studied  ; 
whilst  in  chemistry  such  suhjects  as  artificial 
manures,  fat  and  mineral  oil  industries  are  studied, 
and  twenty-two  hours  a week  are  given  to  prac- 
tical laboratory  work ; whilst  to  the  chemistry 
of  agriculture  is  allotted  three  hours  a week. 
Each  year  the  pupils  are  taken  for  a four  days' 
excursion  into  the  big  factories  of  the  province 
to  study  the  work  done  there,  and  lesser  excur- 
sions are  made  in  and  near  Cracow  to  study 
especially,  and  make  sketches  of,  the  buildings. 
Students  from  this  school  are  taking  up  good  posi- 
tions in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Baker 
significantly  remarks  that  although  “ when  first  the 
schools  were  started  both  parents  and  pupils  were 
reluctant  to  give  the  time  for  this  education,  now 
they  are  eager  to  obtain  it."  He  adds  that  “the 
education  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  locality,  and  this  localising  and  decentralising 
of  education  is  carried  out  most  successfully 
throughout  the  Austrian  Empire."  Mr.  Baker  also 
visited  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia.  This  is  a 
town  of  but  130,000  inhabitants,  yet,  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  and  the  seat  of  the  Diet  it  has  very 
numerous  public  buildings,  and  its  schools  would 
astonish  the  inhabitants  of  an  English  town  of  the 
same  size.  The  Gewerbe  or  trade  technical  school 
is  an  important  building,  with  wide  corridors  and 
spacious  classrooms,  giving  instruction  to  438 
pupils,  with  a staff  of  thirty-three  professors  and 
werkmeisters  or  teaching  foremen.  The  original 
cost  of  the  building  was  24,000/.,  and  of  the  site 
8,000/.  The  yearly  cost  of  the  professors  is  about 
4,000/.  The  hours  of  tuition  are,  in  the  winter, 
from  8 am.  till  noon,  and  2 p.m.  till  7 p.m.  ; and  in 
summer  from  7 a.m.  till  noon,  and  from  2 p.m.  till 
7 p.m.  To  be  admitted  the  students  must  have 
passed  through  six  classes  of  a Volksschule  if  trained 
in  a village,  or  seven  classes  if  trained  in  town. 
Then  they  have  to  pay  one  gulden  (rs.  8d.)  entrance 
fee,  and  four  gulden  yearly  ; if  they  are  poor  but 
industrious  these  fees  are  remitted.  The  artisans 
are  most  eager  to  send  their  children  to  this  school, 
but  the  trades  people  still  strive  to  get  their 
children  into  the  Gymnasium.  The  aim  of  the 
Gewerbe,  as  set  forth  in  its  statutes,  is  to  give  a 
professional,  theoretic,  and  practical  training  to 
industrial  workers  or  apprentices,  and  to  train 
tradesmen  and  artisans  in  the  special  trades  for 
which  lectures  and  practising  workshops  are  estab- 
lished ; likewise  to  offer  to  all  the  opportunity  to 
study  and  perfect  themselves  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  to  give  apprentices  the  opportunity 
to  gain  such  a full  knowledge  of  their  trade  that  they 
may  assimilate  this  knowledge  with  their  practice  in 
the  factory  or  workshop.  The  school  comprises  four 
divisions: — (1)  building  trades  ; (2)  art  trades;  (3) 
modelling  ; (4)  continuation  classes.  Division  1, 
i.e.,  the  building  trades'  school,  is  divided  into  : — 
Section  A (1)  for  general  minor  building  work  ; (2) 
for  carpentry  ; 1(3)  for  stonernasonry  ; and  Section  B, 
which  is  a school  for  builders,  carpenters,  and 
locksmiths,  divided  into  two  parts,  where  theoretic 
and  practical  workshop  work  go  on  together  for 
three  years  of  two  half-year  courses  each.  In 
the  art  of  building  the  three  classes  of  artisans 
— builders,  carpenters,  and  stonemasons — are  most 
carefully  instructed.  Lectures  and  drawing  are 
divided  for  the  first  half-year  equally — four  hours 
each  ; for  the  second  half-year  five  hours  are  given 
to  lectures  and  eight  to  drawing  for  the  builders 
and  carpenters,  and  for  the  stonemasons  three  to 


lectures  and  six  to  drawing.  In  the  third  half-year 
the  builders  have  five  hours  lectures  and  twelve 
hours  drawing,  the  carpenters  the  same,  and  the 
stonemasons  four  hours  lectures  and  eight  hours 
drawing ; whilst  in  the  fourth  half-year  the  hours 
are,  for  the  builders,  two  hours  of  lectures  only.  The 
course  of  study  is  most  complete,  commencing  in  the 
first  half-year  for  all  with  technical  terms,  materials, 
stone  and  wood,  trussing,  stability  of  walls,  ground 
floors,  and  roofs ; the  use  of  iron,  &c.  ; and  the 
drawing  works  in  with  this,  with  drawings  to  scale, 
&c.,  until  in  the  fourth  half-year  elaborate  buildings, 
with  all  the  outward  decorations  and  internal 
fittings,  are  worked  out  and  studied,  free  scope 
being  always  given  for  individual  expression  and 
originality. 

» -»  I 

Books. 


Theory  of  Engineering  Construction  : A Rcfcr- 
ence-book  for  Civil  Engineers  and  Students. 
By  Ernest  H.  Essex,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
London  : The  St.  Bride’s  Press,  Limited. 
OTWITHSTANDING  its  somewhat 
comprehensive  title,  this  volume  is 
not,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be,  a text- 
book on  engineering  construction.  It  is  prac- 
tically a series  of  five  sample  papers  on  the 
subjects  in  Part  II.  of  the  Examination  applying 
to  the  election  of  Associate  members  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Forty-eight  questions  are  selected  by  the 
author  from  amongst  some  already  set  by  the 
examiners  on  the  four  essential  subjects  of 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  the  theory 
of  structures,  and  the  strength  of  materials  ; 
and  three  questions  are  taken  on  geodesy, 
which  is  one  of  eight  optional  subjects. 
Answers  are  written  to  these,  and  ex- 
planatory diagrams  are  included  where 
necessary.  Although  the  scope  of  the  work 
is  rather  limited,  the  examples  chosen  refer  to 
problems  of  general  professional  interest,  and 
the  solutions  are  well  reasoned  and  lucidly 
expressed.  As  an  adjunct  to  scientific  text- 
books, the  volume  ought  to  be  useful,  and  it. 
may  also  be  serviceable  as  a guide  to  candi- 
dates for  examination.  It  is  less  likely  to  be 
adopted  as  a reference-book,  in  spite  of  a care- 
fully compiled  index,  because  so  many  of  the 
points  receive  only  such  mention  as  may  be 
incidental  to  the  elucidation  of  the  various 
problems  under  consideration.  Two  un- 
numbered blank  pages  occur  after  each 
answer,  so  that  the  student  may  insert  other 
examples  on  any  subject  engaging  his  atten- 
tion. We  believe  that  very  few  people 
avail  themselves  in  this  way  of  interleaved 
pages,  which  are  apt  to  constitute  an  incon- 
venience to  the  majority  of  readers. 


Field  Wotk  and  Instruments.  By  A.  T. 
Walmisley,  M.Inst.C.E.  London  : D. 
Fourdrinier  ( Builder  office).  1900. 

Land  Surveying  and  Levelling.  (Same  author 
and  publisher.) 

These  are  two  more  of  the  Builder  Students’ 
Series,  the  contents  of  both  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  “Student’s  Column”  of  the 
Builder , and  are  issued  in  book  form  with 
revision  by  the  author. 

In  the  work  on  levelling  and  surveying  the 
object  has  been  to  provide  an  elementary 
treatise  which  will  be  useful  for  those  intend- 
ing either  to  be  architects,  engineers,  or  sur- 
veyors. Mr.  Walmisley  remarks  truly,  in  his 
preface,  that  “ part  of  architecture  consists  in 
the  consideration  of  a site  with  a view  to 
placing  a building  on  the  land  ; and  in  the  case 
of  a mansion  to  be  built  on  a new  estate,  an 
architect  who  surveys  the  estate  himself  will 
know  much  more  about  the  ground  than  one 
who,  without  inspecting  the  site,  has  employed 
a surveyor  to  do  the  survey  for  him." 

The  subject  of  field  work  and  instruments  is 
a natural  sequel — or  shall  we  say  a preface — to 
a work  considering  the  subject  of  surveying 
generally.  Many  of  the  younger  school  of 
architects  of  the  day  are,  we  fear,  little  at  home 
in  the  handling  of  the  level  and  theodolite— 
— instruments  of  great  interest  in  themselves, 
as  well  as  in  their  practical  application  for  re- 
ducing the  facts  about  a site  to  graphic  form. 

Mr.  Walmisley’s  name  is  so  well  known  as 
an  authority  on  these  subjects  that  no  recom- 
mendation of  him  on  our  part  is  necessary. 

We  may  mention  that  a good  many  new 
illustrations  have  been  added  in  the  books, 
besides  those  which  originally  appeared  in 
our  columns. 


Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments.  By 

William  Ford  Stanley.  Seventh  edition. 

London  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1900. 

When  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Stanley's  useful 
work  was  written,  abcut  thirty-five  years  ago, 
it  was  the  object  of  the  author  to  place  on 
record  what  he  really  knew,  as  a practical 
maker,  on  the  subject  of  drawing  instruments, 
hoping  that  his  book  might  prove  of  practical 
value  to  professional  readers.  That  this  hope 
has  been  fully  realised  is  known  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  work,  and  is  evidenced  by 
the  appearance  of  the  present  edition,  in  which 
about  one  hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  with 
many  illustrations,  have  been  incorporated, 
with  the  object  of  describing  the  most  modern 
types  of  instruments  and  appliances  used  in 
the  drawing  office.  At  the  same  time,  we 
observe  that  references  to  various  obsolete  instru- 
ments have  been  omitted,  so  that  the  volume  is 
now  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 
Many  of  tlie  appliances  illustrated  are  only 
required  for  special  classes  of  work  ; and  as  to- 
ordinary  instruments,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
as  the  draughtsman  adds  year  after  year  to  his 
life,  he  not  infrequently  seems  to  grow  less 
appreciative  of  those  elaborate  aids  which 
appeared  so  desirable  in  his  younger  days. 
Mr.  Stanley  wisely  advises  persons  with  limited 
means  to  buy  good  instruments  separately,  “ as- 
they  may  be  able  to  afford  them  ; ” perhaps  he 
might  have  added  with  advantage  the  words, 
“and  as  they  may  find  the  need  for  them.’ 
The  last  four  chapters  contain  hints  of  especial 
value  to  students  on  drawing  materials, 
colouring,  sun-printing,  lettering,  and  similar 
subjects. 


The  Practical  Engineer  Electrical  Pocket-Book 
for  1 QO 1.  Manchester  : The  Technical  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  this- 
useful  book.  The  section  on  the  gearing  of 
motors  has  been  made  thoroughly  modern, 
and  the  tables  given  will  simplify  the  calcula- 
tions for  the  choice  of  suitable  wheels  for  re- 
duction gear.  It  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
difficult  methods  given  of  measuring  mutual 
and  self  inductance,  as  they  require  costly  and 
elaborate  apparatus. 


Fifteen  Studies  in  Book-keeping.  By  Walter 

W.  Snailum.  London  : C.  J.  Clay  & Sons. 

1900. 

Intending  students  of  book-keeping  have 
already  a rather  large  selection  of  works  to- 
choose  from,  and  we  find  much  that  appears 
familiar  in  the  pages  before  us  ; but  in  a work 
designed  to  instruct  the  novice,  as  well  as  to 
assist  the  more  advanced  student,  and  starting, 
consequently,  with  elementary  principles,  this 
is,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected.  There  is, 
however,  an  unusual  variety  in  the  selection  of 
exercises  and  examples  enabling  the  student  to 
apply  the  principles  to  practice,  which  tends  to 
render  this  work  especially  serviceable. 

The  “ fifteen  studies  ” are  supplemented  by 
a series  of  worked  examination  papers  and  test 
exercises,  dealing  with  widely  differing  kinds 
of  accounts — including,  we  notice,  a month’s 
transactions  of  a firm  of  contractors  — and, 
while  the  same  principles  may  govern  the 
business  records  of  a grocer  and  a builder,  it 
is  obviously  a distinct  advantage  for  the  illus- 
trations to  comprise  as  many  trades  as  possible. 

In  the  papers  given  for  solution,  certain- 
questions  appear  on  matters  of  finance  which 
are  not  dealt  with  in  the  text ; and  we  assume 
that  their  inclusion  is  due  to  its  being  deemed 
desirable  to  set  forth  the  papers  in  their  en- 
tirety. The  student  will  find  both  the  “studies” 
and  exercises  of  great  assistance  in  pre- 
paring for  examinations,  and  a fair  equipment 
for  ordinary  commercial  book-keeping.  The 
other  questions  to  which  we  have  alluded  will- 
serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  enlarging  his. 
studies,  in  the  event  of  his  aspiring  to  the 
higher  branches  of  book-keeping. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Field  Book.  By  H.  G. 
Key  wood.  (R.  Poole  : Maldon.) 

Architectural  Remains  of  Richmond, 
Twickenham,  Kew,  Petersham,  and  Mortlake. 
Drawn  by  Thomas  R.  Way,  with  notes  by  F.  Chap- 
man. (John  Lane.) 

The  Mechanical  Triumphs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians.  By  Commander  Barber,  U.S.N. 
(Kegan  Paul  & Co.) 
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Gorresponbcnce. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Sir, — In  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder  is  a report  of 
a paper  read  by  a builder  before  the  Bristol  Society 
of  Architects,  in  which  some  remarks  about  Clerks 
of  Works  occur. 

I cannot  remember  ever  seeing  in  print,  except  in 
reports  of  law  cases,  a builder’s  opinion  of  clerks  of 
works,  and  for  that  reason  and  for  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  them,  they  are  unique. 

On  many  occasions  in  these  columns  the  duties 
and  the  responsibilities  of  clerks  of  works  have 
been  discussed  by  architects,  and  by  surveyors,  and 
even  by  clerks  of  works  themselves,  and  now  at 
last  we  are  allowed  to  know  what  a builder  thinks 
it  right  to  say  about  us. 

Some  day  we  may  be  privileged  to  hear  what  our 
real  employers,  building  owners,  think  about  us,  and 
then  our  cup  of  joy,  or  otherwise,  will  be  filled  ! 

Clerks  of  works  have  got  quite  accustomed  to 
hear  opinions  expressed  about  them  by  builders, 
but  hitherto  those  opinions  have  been  conveyed,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  viva  voce,  and  the  words  used  and 
the  tone  adopted  are  usually  trenchant ; but  clerks 
of  works  are  a thick-skinned  race,  and  one  of  their 
chief  qualifications  is  to  be  able  to  submit  calmly 
to  insult.  Therefore,  nothing  in  the  report  referred 
to  will  excite  feelings  of  annoyance,  but  it  may 
cause  some  surprise  that  a builder,  presumably  of 
experience,  should  say  “ My  own  idea  is  that  the 
clerk  of  works  should  be  the  architect's  representa- 
tive.” Now,  whom  does  the  clerk  of  works  down 
Bristol  way  represent,  if  he  does  not  represent  the 
architect  ? 

Really,  the  author  of  the  paper  must  have  come 
in  contact  with  some  queer  specimens  of  the  genus, 
if  they  are  not  “ prepared  to  obtain  and  give  all 
information  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  contract,”  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  their  duties. 
But  clerks  of  works  should,  in  my  opinion,  confine 
themselves  to  their  own  duties  as  such,  and  not 
place  their  knowledge  and  experience  at  the  dis- 
posal of  builders  who,  taking  advantage  of  good 
nature  and  courtesy,  will  frequently  obtain  from 
them  assistance  that  ought  to  be  supplied  by  their 
own  foremen.  I have  heard  builders  say  that  a first- 
rate  clerk  of  works  is  the  best  foreman  on  the  job, 
and  so  he  is,  if  by  being  willing  and  able  to  render 
assistance  outside  his  own  duties  the  builder 
escapes  the  necessity  of  paying  for  proper  superin- 
tendence. 

For  every  builder  who  suffers  by  a clerk  of  works 
there  are,  I think,  two  clerks  of  works  who  have 
their  duties  nearly  doubled  by  incompetent  builders. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  “one  man  may 
make  the  work  cost  5 to  10  per  cent,  more  than 
another.”  That  I utterly  deny.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  do  that,  because  the  wording  of  all 
specifications  and  contracts  that  I have  seen  dis- 
tinctly and  repeatedly  says  that  everything  is  to  be 
of  the  best  and,  presumably,  the  most  expensive  of 
its  kind,  and  no  man  can  make  a builder  do  work 
or  supply  materials  better  than  the  best.  If  the 
author  had  said  one  man  may  let  the  work  cost  5 to 
10  per  cent,  less  than  another  I would  not  have  dis- 
puted it  ; but  whether  that  type  of  man  is  of  any 
use  to  architects  and  owners  is  another  question. 

I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  pay  clerks  of  works 
so  much  per  contract.  It  sounds  plausible,  but  it 
would  not  work  out  very  satisfactorily.  Architects 
would  not  “ find  their  works  executed  with  much 
more  promptitude  and  despatch.”  A system  of  tli2t 
kind  would,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  scamping  and 
connivance.  Clerks  of  works  are  not  consulted  by 
architects  about  the  duration  of  time  allowed,  and, 
although  a vigilant  clerk  of  works  may  keep  a 
sluggish  builder  up  to  concert  pitch,  nothing  that  he 
can  do  will  cause  a builder  who  knows  his  business 
to  drag  a job  along.  Unfortunately,  dragging  along 
is  more  frequent  than  pushing  ahead,  but  the  causes 
for  that  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the 
conduct  of  a Clerk  of  Works. 


New  Baths  and  a Branch  Lihrary  for 
Leeds. — At  a meeting  of  the  Baths  Committee  of 
the  Leeds  Corporation  recently,  a rough  estimate 
was  submitted  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a building  to 
serve  for  baths  and  library  in  York-road,  and  for 
new  bath  premises  in  Broad-lane,  Bramley.  Sites 
have  been  already  purchased,  and,  exclusive  of  this 
outlay,  the  cost  will  be,  in  York-road,  about  15,000/., 
and  at  Bramley  about  S,ooo/.  If  the  City  Council 
sanction  these  proposals,  as  the  committee  recom- 
mend, designs  will  be  invited,  with  an  offer  of 
premiums  of  50/.,  3°^->  ar>d  r5^>  *n  the  former  case, 
and  30/.,  20/.,  and  10/.  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Braitli- 
waite,  architect  to  the  Leeds  School  Board,  whose 
advice  had  been  sought,  reported  as  to  the  best 
method  of  repairing  the  leakages  at  the  Union- 
street  and  Kirkstall-road  baths.  Both  these  baths 
were  opened  in  1895.  The  committee  will  recom- 
mend that  the  work  be  taken  in  hand  as  early  as 
possible.  Tenders  for  painting  the  Kirkstall-road 
and  Holbeck  Baths  were  accepted  from  Messrs. 
Gaunt. 


Sbe  Stubcnt’s  Column. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
4. — Sanitary  Pottery. 

LAZED  ware  of  different  kinds  is  now 
so  much  used  for  sanitary  fittings,  that 
a short  description  of  the  principal 
varieties  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service. 

The  material  most  commonly  used  for  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  fittings  is  salt-glazed  fireclay. 
The  glaze  is  produced  by  throwing  common 
salt  into  the  kiln  during  the  last  stage  of  firing. 
The  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  heat  and  fills 
the  kiln  with  dense  fumes  of  salt-vapour, 
which  enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  silica  on  the  surface  of  the  clay,  pro- 
ducing a thin  glaze  of  silicate  of  soda  ; 
the  glaze  is,  therefore,  a portion  of  the  fireclay 
itself,  fused  or  vitrified  under  the  influence  of 
salt.  A salt-glaze  has  the  advantage  of  being 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  material  to 
which  it  is  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  very  smooth,  as  roughnesses  or  inequalities 
in  the  plastic  clay  are  still  apparent  in  the 
finished  production.  Fireclay  is  a somewhat 
brittle  material,  and  sharp  corners  may  be 
chipped  off  by  a blow,  even  though  glazed. 
For  this  reason  all  external  angles  ought  to  be 
rounded.  The  colour  of  salt-glazed  ware  is 
generally  some  shade  of  reddish  brown,  with  a 
mottled  appearance. 

Doulton-ware  is  a salt-glazed  stoneware, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  a denser  material  than 
ordinary  fire-clay.  The  term  “ stoneware  ” 
ought  really  to  be  applied  only  to  ware  which 
is  vitrified  throughout,  and  not  merely  glazed 
on  the  surface. 

The  materials  already  described  are  largely 
used  for  the  cheaper  kinds  of  sinks,  urinals, 
school  lavatories,  latrines,  and  water-closets, 
and  also  for  heavy  fittings  for  factories  and 
other  places  where  rough  usage  is  likely  to 
occur. 

A better  surface  is  obtained  by  means  of 
porcelain  enamel,  which  is  a thin  film  of 
porcelain  fired  on  to  the  fireclay  or  “ earthen- 
ware ” body.  The  piece  of  fireclay,  modelled 
to  the  required  shape,  is  burnt  in  the  kiln  in 
the  usual  manner  without  the  addition  of  salt. 
It  is  then  known  as  “bisque”  or  “biscuit” 
ware,  from  its  porous  appearance,  and  the 
enamel  is  applied  by  covering  the  surface 
(generally  by  dipping)  with  the  liquid  slips 
and  glazes  necessary  to  produce  the  porcelain 
enamel  of  the  required  kind  and  colour.  The 
article  is  again  fired  in  a kiln,  in  order  to  fuse 
the  materials  applied  to  the  surface  and 
convert  them  into  a thin  sheet  of  porce- 
lain, which,  if  the  process  has  been  properly 
carried  on,  will  be  thoroughly  adherent  to 
the  “biscuit ” body.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  enamel  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  may  be 
cracked  in  firing,  or  may  be  so  loosely 
adherent  to  the  body  as  to  be  easily  flaked  off 
by  a blow  or  by  frost.  Enamelled  bricks  are 
generally  made  in  this  manner,  and  the 
enamel  of  inferior  qualities  frequently  fails  by 
flaking  off.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  cases,  cheap- 
ness in  first  cost  is  not  always  true  economy. 
It  is  better  to  pay  a fair  price  for  a sanitary 
fitting  made  by  a firm  of  good  reputation  than 
to  buy  a cheap  fitting  made  no  one  knows 
where. 

Enamelled  ware  of  this  kind  is  used  for 
sanitary  fittings  of  medium  quality  and  also  for 
very  heavy  fittings  of  the  best  class,  such  as 
urinal-stands,  large  sinks,  and  baths.  In  some 
cases  the  goods  are  sorted  into  two  or  more 
qualities,  the  inferior  ware  being  defective 
either  in  shape  or  in  the  enamel. 

With  the  exception  of  these  heavy  fittings, 
the  best  sanitary  goods  are  made  of  some  kind 
of  white  earthenware  or  pottery  suitably 
glazed.  Different  manufacturers  use  slightly 
different  mixtures  of  clays,  flints,  &c.,  and 
adopt  distinctive  names,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  “ Queensware,”  11  Titanite,” 

“ Vitrina  ” ware,  and  “ Vitro-porcelain.”  For 
convenience  they  may  all  be  classed  together 
as  whiteware  or  porcelain.  It  is  practically 
the  same  material  as  that  used  for  ordinary 
household  crockery,  and,  like  this,  varies  in 
strength,  correctness  of  form,  firmness,  and 
durability  of  glaze,  and  in  other  respects.  The 
quality  of  the  pottery  must  be  considered  in 
appraising  the  value  of  sanitary  ware,  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  plates  and  dishes. 

The  manufacture  of  a piece  of  sanitary 
pottery  of  this  kind  is  not  by  any  means  a 
simple  matter.  Failures  innumerable  have 
occurred  in  arriving  at  the  results  which  are 


now  possible,  and  the  greatest  skill  and  care 
have  still  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  producela 
perfect  piece  of  work.  A brief  description  of 
the  method  of  manufacture  adopted  at  Twy- 
ford’s  Cliffe  Vale  Works,  Hanley,  will  show 
what  skill  and  care  are  required.  The  selection 
of  the  ingredients  is  the  first  step  in  the  process. 
These  consist  of  kaolin  or  china  clay,  blue  or 
ball  clay,  flints,  and  Cornish  stone.  Kaolin  is 
the  finest  kind  of  clay,  and  is  prepared 
from  decomposed  granite  or  felspathic 
rocks ; it  contains  a certain  amount  of 
potassium,  and  gives  fineness  of  texture  and 
plasticity  to  the  final  mixture.  Blue  or  ball 
clay  is  a fairly  pure  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  and  is  therefore  a true  clay.  It  is  of 
dark  grey  colour,  but  burns  white,  and  is 
introduced  to  give  strength  to  the  mass. 
Flints  are  pure  silica,  and  are  added  to  give 
rigidity  and  to  control  contraction.  Cornish 
stone  is  a partially-decomposed  granite,  and 
serves  as  a flux  under  the  influence  of 
fire. 

Each  oi  these  ingredients  has  to  be  prepared 
separately.  The  flints  must  first  be  calcined,, 
then  crushed,  and  ground  between  hard  stones 
in  water.  The  Cornish  stone  is  similarly 
treated,  except  that  it  does  not  require  calcining. 
The  clays  are  disintegrated  and  purified  by 
agitation  with  water.  In  each  case  the  material 
must  be  so  finely  triturated  as  to  be  held  in 
suspension  by  the  water.1  The  four  liquids  are 
then  mixed  together  in  proper  proportions* 
which  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
earthenware  required  and  according  - to 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  suspen- 
sion. To  this  mixture  metallic  oxides  are 
added  when  it  is  desired  to  give  colour  to 
the  body  of  the  ware.  Coarse  particles  are 
removed  from  the  “ slip  ” by  passing  it 
through  wire  and  silk  sieves  ; and  fine  par- 
ticles of  iron,  which  would  render  the  earthen- 
ware speckled,  are  extracted  by  running  the 
slip  along  a trough  in  which  a number  of  mag- 
nets are  placed.  A large  proportion  of  the 
water  in  the  slip  is  then  removed  by  means  of 
filter-presses,  from  which  the  clay  is  taken  to 
the  pug-mill.  This  is  a cylindrical  apparatus 
with  revolving  steel  knives,  by  which  the  clay 
is  reduced  to  uniform  consistency,  and  from 
which  it  is  forced  in  a plastic  state,  ready  for 
the  potter. 

Before  the  potter  can  use  the  clay,  he  must 
have  full-size  plaster  models  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  articles  to  be  made.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  mould  a complicated  piece  of  sanitary 
ware  in  one  piece.  The  ware  must  be  built 
up  in  pieces,  each  of  which  must  be  separately 
moulded.  The  clay  is  “pressed”  firmly  into 
the  moulds,  so  that  it  will  be  absolutely  homo- 
geneous, and  then  the  operation  of  “ sticking- 
up  ” is  performed,  whereby  the  different 
pieces  are  joined  together.  If  this  opera- 
tion is  not  well  done,  the  joints  crack 
during  firing.  The  “ Twycliffe  ” water- 
closet  basin  is  composed  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty-two  pieces,  separately  moulded  and  then 
“ stuck  ” together.  After  partial  drying  the 
ware  is  “ fettled  ” by  “ trimming  the  edges 
with  a knife,  sponging  out  all  mould  marks* 
and  finally  finishing  with  a piece  of  horn 
until  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth.”  The 
ware  is  then  dried  at  a moderate  temperature, 
and  is  afterwards  dressed  by  rubbing  gently 
with  very  fine  sandpaper. 

It  is  now  ready  for  the  kiln.  Great  care  has 
to  be  exercised  in  placing  the  articles  in  the 
kiln.  They  are  protected  by  enclosure  in, 
earthenware  “ seggars.”  The  temperature  of 
the  kiln  and  the  duration  of  the  firing  have 
also  to  te  carefully  regulated.  But  into  this 
part  of  the  process  of  manufacture  we  need 
not  enter. 

The  ware  leaves  these  kilns  in  the  “bisque  ” 
or  “biscuit”  state,  and  is  then  stored  in  a 
warehouse  and  carefully  examined.  Damaged 
pieces  are  thrown  out,  and  pieces  containing 
slight  cracks,  which  can  be  stopped,  are 
marked  and  passed  on  to  women  who  clean 
the  pieces  and  repair  the  defects  with  liquid 
stopping. 

The  ware  is  now  ready  for  printing  or  deco- 
rating, or  (if  it  is  to  be  left  plain)  for  dipping 
into  the  liquid  glaze.  This  is  prepared  from 
ground  flints  and  other  ingredients,  and  is  of 
such  a composition  that,  on  firing  at  a high 
temperature,  it  forms  a thin  coat  of  glass  on 
the  surface  of  the  pottery.  The  glaze  generally 
contains  a certain  amount  of  lead,  and  this 
renders  the  process  of  dipping  a dangerous- 
one,  unless  careful  precautions  are  taken  and 
absolute  cleanliness  observed  by  the  work- 
people. After  being  dipped,  the  ware  is 
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touched  up  by  means  of  a camel-hair  pencil, 
and  the  glaze  is  sponged  off  those  parts  which 
are  to  be  left  unglazed.  The  ware  is  then  dried 
at  a moderate  temperature,  and  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  completed  by  burning  it  again 
in  kilns  to  fuse  and  fix  the  glaze.  This  opera- 
tion requires  great  care  both  in  placing  the 
ware  in  “ seggars " and  in  regulating  the 
temperature  and  duration  of  the  firing. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture will  serve  to  show  that  good  sanitary 
ware  is  difficult  to  produce,  and  is  necessarily 
costly.  If  a good  piece  of  pottery  is  required, 
a good  price  must  be  paid  for  it. 

The  pottery  which  has  just  been  described 
has  a more  or  less  porous  body  protected  by  a 
thin  coating  of  glass,  but  within  recent  years 
attempts  have  been  successfully  made  to 
produce  ware  which  is  practically  vitrified 
throughout,  and  is  therefore  non-absorbent. 
This  is  a valuable  improvement,  as  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  glaze  is  not  perfect 
throughout  the  hidden  parts  of  a complicated 
piece  of  pottery,  or  that,  if  perfect  when  it 
leaves  the  kiln,  it  is  subsequently  damaged. 
In  such  cases  a porous  body  is  apt  to  become 
foul.  Non-absorbent  ware  of  this  kind  is  now 
made  by  manufacturers  of  the  best  sanitary 
pottery,  but  under  various  names,  such  as 
“ vitrina  " and  “ vitro-porcelain.”  It  is  slightly 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  ware. 


5. — Sinks. 

BINKS  are  of  various  kinds.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  (1)  the  sink- 
of-all-work,  commonly  known  as  a 
scullery  or  kitchen  sink,  which,  being  without 
a waste-plug,  does  not  hold  water  ; (2)  the  sink 
with  waste-plug  and  overflow,  often  known  as 
a butler’s  sink  ; (3)  the  nursemaid's  sink,  which 
is  merely  a variety  of  the  butler’s  sink  ; (4)  the 
vegetable  sink  ; (5)  the  sink  for  washing  pans 
and  other  hardware  ; (6)  sinks  for  special  pur- 
poses, such  as  laboratories,  photographers’ 
studios,  operating  rooms  of  hospitals,  &c.  ; and 
(7)  the  housemaid’s  sink,  which  is  generally 
fixed  in  connexion  with  the  slop  sink,  and  will 
be  more  conveniently  described  in  the  chapter 
on  fittings  of  the  latter  kind. 

The  different  materials  used  for  sinks 
include  stone,  slate,  glazed  ware  of  various 
kinds,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  tinned  copper, 
•wood,  and  wood  lined  with  tinned  copper  or 
lead.  There  is  not  one  of  these  materials 
which  can  be  considered  perfectly  suitable  for 
every  kind  of  sink,  but  the  most  generally 
serviceable  material  is  good  glazed  ware, 
which  has  the  great  advantage  of  cleanliness. 
The  chief  objection  to  such  ware  is  its  hard- 
ness, which  results  in  damage  being  done  to 
delicate  crockery  and  glass.  This  danger  can, 
however,  be  much  reduced  by  the  use  of.  wood 
grids  and  drainers,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

1.  Scullery  Sinks. — In  small  houses  the  sink 
is  often  the  only  sanitary  fitting  which  can  be 


afforded.  Such  sinks  are  of  the  ordinary  type 
without  either  plug  or  overflow.  In  former 
years  they  often  consisted  of  a solid  slab  of 
stone  with  a portion  dished  out  to  a depth  of 
3 in.  or  4 in.,  but  this  material,  although  durable 
in  a sense,  has  the  disadvantages  of  being  per- 
vious to  moisture,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
keep  clean,  and  of  wearing  away  in  places  so 
that  the  water  will  not  flow  away  to  the  waste 
outlet.  Salt-glazed  or  enamelled  fireclay  is  now 
generally  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater 
cleanliness.  Sinks  of  this  kind  are  commonly 
oblong,  ranging  in  size  from  about  20  in.  by 
15  in.  to  48  in.  by  24  in.,  the  outside  depth 
being  5 in.  to  6 in. ' The  stock  sizes  of  different 
manufacturers  vary,  so  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  from  stock  a sink  of  almost  any 
dimensions.  Angular  sinks  of  the  shape  shown 
in  fig.  1 are  also  made. 

The  defects  to  be  avoided  in  these  and  other 
pottery  sinks  are  sharp  arrises , as  these  are 
often  damaged  in  transit  or  by  contact  with 
heavy  pans,  sharp  internal  angles,  which 
render  the  cleaning  of  the  sink  more  difficult, 
warping , which  is  often  so  serious  as  to  prevent 
the  water  running  to  the  waste-outlet  unless 
the  sink  is  purposely  placed  out  of  level,  cracks 
in  the  body  of  the  ware,  and  flaws  in  the 
enamel. 

Kitchen  sinks  of  this  type  are  also  made  in 
cast  iron,  either  finished  black,  or  galvanised,  or 
enamelled.  The  example  given  in  fig.  2 cannot 
be  recommended,  as  the  trap  is  of  the  “bell” 
form.  Such  a trap  is  objectionable  for  several 
reasons  : — The  flow  through  it  is  so  sluggish 
that  the  trap  is  not  self-cleansing  ; the  depth 
of  seal  is  only  £ in.,  and  the  seal  is  therefore 
easily  lost  by  evaporation  ; and  the  bell  grating 
is  often  removed  (for  the  purposes  of  cleansing 
the  trap  and  expediting  the  discharge  of  the 
water  from  the  sink),  thus  admitting  more  or 
less  impure  air  through  the  waste-pipe  into  the 
house. 

Porcelain-enamelled  iron  sinks  are  easily 
damaged,  as  the  enamel  chips  off  under  a com- 
paratively light  blow  or  if  very  hot  water  is 
suddenly  poured  on  to  it.  Galvanised  iron  is 
better,  unless  the  water  is  soft  moorland  water, 
when  the  coating  of  zinc  is  soon  eaten  away 
and  the  iron  exposed  to  the  corroding  in- 
fluences of  moisture  and  air. 

2.  Butlcn'  Sinks. — Sinks  of  the  kind  already 
illustrated  are  really  nothing  but  fittings  for 
the  reception  of  the  foul  water  poured  from 
vessels  of  different  kinds,  and  of  water  drip- 
ping from  the  taps  or  draining  from  articles 
which  have  been  washed.  They  do  not  hold 
water,  and  “ washing-up  ” must  therefore  be 
performed  in  a vessel  of  wood,  papier-mache, 
or  metal,  placed  in  the  sink.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  often  inconvenient,  and  in  large  estab- 
lishments is  practically  unworkable.  The 
desired  improvement  is  obtained  by  fitting  a 
plug  to  ithe  waste  outlet,  so  that  the  sink  will 
retain  water,  and  this  alteration  necessitates  an 
overflow,  so  that,  if  a tap  is  left  running  when 
the  waste  is  closed,  the  water  can  escape 


without  overflowing  the  sides  of  the  ink.  A 
sink  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  3 ; the  over- 
flow is  of  an  old-fashioned  type,  consisting  of 
a pottery  bend  (in  one  piece  with  the  sink),  to 
which  a lead  pipe  can  be  attached  to  convey 
the  water  to  the  sink  side  of  the  trap,  or  (if  the 
local  regulations  demand)  the  lead  pipe  can  be 
taken  straight  through  the  wall  to  the  open 
fir.  These  sinks  can  be  obtained  from  15  to 
27  in.  long,  12  to  16  in.  wide,  and  7 to  10  in. 
deep,  outside  measurements. 

Overflows  of  this  kind  cannot  be  kept  clean, 
and  a much  better  arrangement  is  shown 
1 fig.  4,  which  is  often  known  as  the 

Belfast  ” pattern.  In  this  case,  the  over- 
flow is  formed  in  a projecting  portion  of 
the  pottery,  and  is  continued  up  to  the  top  of 
the  sink,  so  that  a small  wire  brush  can  be 
inserted  to  cleanse  the  passage.  A porcelain 
or  metal  cap  to  cover  the  top  of  the  opening  is 
of  service  in  preventing  the  ingress  o£  sub- 
stances which  might  choke  the  overflow.  These 
sinks  are  made  from  24  to  48  in.  long,  16  to  24 
in.  wide,  and  7 to  12  in.  deep.  In  fig.  5 the 
overflow  is  placed  in  a projection  inside  the 
sink,  and  the  same  projection  affords  space  for 
the  water-taps  and  the  standing  waste.  This 
is  made  by  Doulton  & Co.  in  two  sizes,  30  in. 
by  18  in.,  and  36  in.  by  24  in.,  both  8 in.  deep. 
The  roll  edge  is  much  less  likely  to  be  chipped 
than  a square  arris. 

Cast-iron  sinks,  with  overflows  similar  to 
that  shown  in  fig.  4,  are  now  made  in  sizes 
from  about  15  in.  to  36  in.  long,  about  14  in. 
wide  and  7^  in.  or  8 in.  deep.  Semicircular 
and  quadrant  sinks  can  also  be  obtained.  The 
iron  is  finished  by  painting,  galvanising,  or 
enamelling  with  glass,  porcelain,  or  coloured 
vitreous  enamel.  Some  idea  of  the  relative 
cost  of  these  methods  of  finishing  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  list  prices  of  a 
sink  36  in.  by  iqf  in.  by  72  in. — painted,  10s.  ; 
glass  enamelled,  18s.  ; vitreous  enamelled, 
25s. ; white  porcelain  enamelled,  32s.  6d. 

Sinks  with  high  backs,  such  as  that  shown  in 
fig.  6,  have  the  advantage  of  preventing  a 
certain  amount  of  splashing,  but  the  taps  must 
not  be  fixed  so  low  as  to  render  the  drawing  of 
water  into  ordinary  vessels  an  impossibility. 
Sinks  with  raised  sides  are  also  made  as  shown 
in  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  illustration. 
The  sizes  range  from  24  in.  by  14  in.  by  10  in., 
to  48 in.  by  24m.  by  12  in.,  the  raised  backs 
and  sides  being  5 in.  higher. 

Shanks’s  new  form  of  sink,  illustrated  in 
fig.  7,  contains  an  improved  overflow  of  large 
size  readily  accessible  for  cleansing,  and  a pull- 
up  waste  which  can  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  ease  ; to  open  the  waste,  the  knob, 
carrying  a crossbar  which  slides  in  metal 
grooves  embedded  in  the  pottery,  is  raised  and 
moved  backward  so  that  the  cross-bar  rests  on 
the  horizontal  portions  of  the  grooves,  and  the 
removal  of  the  waste  is  effected  by  raising  the 
cross-bar  through  the  upper  vertical  portions 
of  the  grooves.  The  sink  is  supplied  either 
with  or  without  the  raised  back,  and  measures 
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25  in.  by  19J  in.  by  9^  in.  deep.  It  can  be 
supported  on  a central  pedestal,  or  on  iron 
standards  or  wall-brackets. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Burnet. — We  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death,  on  January  15,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
of  Mr.  John  Burnet,  of  St.  Kilda,  Dowanhill, 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Burnet  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1S76.  He 
was  an  original  member  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  of  which  he  was  President  in  1S76-S, 
and  a member  of  Council  during  many  years.  Mr. 
Burnet  was  father  of  Mr.  John  James  Burnet, 
A.R.S.A.,  of  Glasgow,  and  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Burnet,  Son,  & 
Campbell.  Of  architectural  works  carried  out 
by  that  firm  the  following  have  been  illustrated 
in  our  columns:  The  Western  Infirmary,  the  new 
Barony  Church,  and  the  Athenamm  (two  views), 
Glasgow  (July  9,  1898,  “ Glasgow,”  No.  XVI.  of  our 
series  of  “ The  Architecture  of  our  Large  Provincial 
Towns  ”)  ; and  Athenaeum,  Glasgow,  with  plans 
(October  21,  1893)  ; competition  designs,  by  the 
then  firm  of  John  Burnet  & Son,  for  the  Birmingham 
Law  Courts  (August  14,  1886),  and  Model  Dwell- 
ings, Cathedral-court,  Rotten-row,  Glasgow  (Octo- 
ber 15, 1892).  The  firm  were  the  architects  also  of  the 
Art  Gallery,  Glasgow  (J.  Burnet  & J.  J.  Burnet),  a 
church  at  Stenhousemuir,  Stirling,  to  commemorate 
Dr.  McLaren’s  jubilee  (John  Burnet  & Son) ; and  in 
Glasgow  : the  Pathological  Institute,  the  Subwaj' 
Station  near  Glasgow  Cross,  Albany-chambers  and 
Cross-mansion,  the  Savings  Bank  in  Ingram-street, 
the  Clyde  Trust  Office,  the  Merchants’  House,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Union  Bank,  the  Clydesdale 
Bank,  and  the  Woodlands-road  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Public  Baths  at  Alloa,  planned  and 
designed  by  them,  were  completed  in  May,  1898. 
Mr.^Burnet  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  the  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  Arbroath  Church  that  were 
approved  in  December,  1893 ; and  he  designed 
several  mansion-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Garveston  Church,  Nor- 
folk.— The  parish  church  of  Garveston  has  been 
partially  restored.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Springall  & Son,  of  Swanton  Morley.  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey,  of  Norwich. 

Catholic  Cathedral  for  Leeds.— We  under- 
stand that  the  plans  for  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  in  Leeds  will  be  deposited  with  the  city 
authorities  for  their  approval  in  the  course  of  a few 
days.  The  building,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
St.  Anne's  Cathedral— scheduled  in  connexion  with 
the  Cookridge-street  improvement— will  occupy  the 
site  lying  between  the  new  Masonic  Hall  and 
Cookridge-street.  It  will  be  in  the  Earlv  English 
style.  Solidity  and  simplicity  appear  'to  have 
been  aimed  at  in  the  designs.  The  presby- 
tery, or  clergy  house,  forms  part  of  the  church 
building.  One  remarkable  feature  will  be  the 
provision  of  double  side  aisles,  an  arrangement 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  comparative 
breadth  of  the  site  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
cathedral,  both  inside  and  out,  will  be  built  of  stone, 
and  the  main  entrance  will  be  from  Cookridge- 
street.  It  is  anticipated  that  about  two  years  will 
be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  scheme.  The 
1 schools,  which  were  opened  in  the  forties  by  Daniel 
1 O'Connell,  are  also  to  be  demolished,  and  new  ones 
I will  be  erected  on  a more  convenient  site  in  the 
I parish.  It  is  understood  that  the  authorities  of  the 
cathedral  will  receive  about  46,000/.  from  the 
! Corporation  in  addition  to  building  sites,  and  of  this 
I sum  it  is  estimated  that  about  33,000 /.  will  be  spent 
on  the  cathedral  and  presbytery.  The  architect  is 
I Mr-  J-  H.  Eastwood,  of  Kensington.— Yorkshire 
I Post. 

I Board  Schools,  West  Hartlepool  —The 
Lister-street  Board  schools  at  West  Hartlepool 
were  opened  on  the  20th  ult.  The  schools  give 
iaccommodation  for  1,502  scholars,  and  have  cost 
,18,909/.  They  are  on  the  central  hall  system,  and 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Percy  Hinde,  of  Liverpool 
Mr.  Beetham,  of  West  Hartlepool,  was  the  principal 
contractor. 

j Board  School,  Blackpool.— The  foundation- 
stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a Board  school  in  Devon- 
ishire-road,  Blackpool.  Mr.  R.  B.  Mather  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Cardwell  Bros,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

I New  Bank  at  Rochester.— The  Capital  and 
counties  Bank,  Limited,  have  just  opened  a branch 
H‘gh-street,  Rochester,  opposite  the  post- 
office.  Part  of  the  building  is  of  Elizabethan  date, 
extensively  altered  and  partly  rebuilt  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  subsequently.  In  excava- 
mg  to  form  the  strongroom  fragments  of  Roman 
lottery  were  found  at  a considerable  depth  below 
he  present  level.  The  house  is  well  known  on 
account  of  its  then  owner,  Sir  Richard  Head,  having 
liven  hospitality  to  James  II.  in  December,  168S 
1 nd  from  it  the  fugitive  king  escaped  to  the  river 
nd  so  to  France.  The  house  and  large  garden  will 
i-e  occupied  by  the  manager,  while  a portion  of  the 


ground  floor,  until  recently  used  as  a shop,  has 
been  altered  for  the  purposes  of  the  bank.  The  shop 
front  has  been  replaced  by  a front  of  Portland  stone, 
simply  treated  with  the  arms  of  the  bank  carved 
over  the  entrance  doorway.  The  walls  inside  were 
partly  lined  with  eighteenth  century  large  deal 
panels  ; these  have  been  repaired  and  completed 
The  new  doors,  counter,  and  fittings  are  of  oak. 
The  counter  affords  accommodation  for  two 
cashiers,  and  is  protected  by  a brass  grille.  The 
floor  in  front  of  the  counter ’is  paved  with  Rust's 
vitreous  mosaic,  the  remainder  with  wood  blocks. 
The  window  of  the  manager's-room  has  been  filled 
with  glass  bearing  upon  it  the  arms  of  the  present 
owners,  the  past  owner,  Sir  R.  Head,  and  his  guest, 
James  II.,  and  others.  A lavatory  for  the  clerks 
has  been  built  at  the  back,  and  a strongroom  in  the 
basement.  The  wood-block  flooring  is  by  Turpins 
Company, the  heating  by  Jones  & Sons,  the  brasswork 
by  Vaughan  & Brown,  metal  casements  and  glazing 
by  R.  E.  Pearse  & Co.,  and  the  strongroom  door  by 
the  Ratner  Safe  Company.  The  builders  are  West 
Brothers,  of  Strood  and  Rochester,  and  the  archi- 
tect Mr.  E.  F.  Cobb,  of  Rochester. 

Water  Company's  New  Offices,  south 
Shields. — This  proposed  building  is  planned  in 
two  departments,  communicating,  one  for  office 
and  public  use,  and  the  other  for  workshops.  The 
building  has  elevations  to  Chapter-row  and  the 
Market-place,  the  latter  being  built  on  the  ground 
floor  with  polished  red  and  grey  granite.  The 
upper  stories  are  finished  in  red  brickwork,  relieved 
witli  moulded  and  carved  stone  work.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  will  be  a large  general  office  ap- 
proached through  a tiled  hall.  Communicating  with 
the  general  office  is  a manager’s  room,  strong-room, 
telephone-room,  &c.  The  remainder  of  the  ground- 
floor  is  devoted  to  workshops,  &c.  The  first-floor 
is  approached  bj-  a stone  staircase,  and  contains  a 
board-room,  out-door  inspector’s  and  other  offices, 
and  additional  workshops.  On  the  top  floor  a suite 
of  dwelling-rooms  has  been  provided,  together  with 
further  offices  and  store-room.  The  work,  whicli  is 
expected  to  cost  between  7,000/.  and  8,000/.,  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Allison,  of  Whitburn, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henry  Grieves,  architect,  of  South  Shields. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Liverpool.— On  the 
22nd  ult.,  at  the  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool, 
Colonel  A.  J.  Hepper  held  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  into  an  application 
by  the  City  Council  of  Liverpool  for  sanction  to 
borrow  53,500/.  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for 
persons  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  was  stated  that 
the  present  scheme  of  the  Corporation  was  to  pro- 
vide for  3,056  dispossessed  tenants.  It  comprised 
four  houses  in  Arley-street,  114  in  Kew-street  and 
Newsham-street,  ninety  houses  in  Clive-street  and 
Shelley-street.  The  houses  would  be  of  different 
sizes,  the  rents  to  range  from  63.  3d.  per  week  for 
four-room  dwellings,  comprising  a living-room, 
three  bedrooms,  and  scullery,  to  3s.  3d.  a week  for 
two-room  dwellings. 

Masonic  hall,  Friockheim.  Forfarshire.— 
The  new  hall  of  the  Bruce  Lodge,  No.  593,  at 
Friockheim,  was  opened  on  the  19th  ult.'  The 
building  is  in  Gardyne-street,  and  was  formerly  a 
chapel.  The  necessary  alterations  were  carried 
out,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Lamond, 

?r  RHockheim,  by  the  following  contractors  : — 
Mr.  Charles  Esplin,  masonry  ; Mr.  John  Macbeth, 
joinery;  Mr.  Dargie,  Arbroath,  painting;  Mr. 
William  Wishart,  slating,  &c. ; heating  apparatus, 
Messrs.  A.  L.  Peacock  & Co.,  Dundee. 

Public  Library,  Stirling.— A public  library  is 
to  be  erected  at  Stirling,  from  plans  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Taylor,  of  Messrs.  Lessels  & Taylor,  Edinburgh. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  6,000/. 

Fish  Market,  Cardiff. — The  new  market  for 
fish,  poultry,  fruit,  &c.,  in  Working-street,  Cardiff, 
is  constructed  of  brickwork  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. The  building  is  158  ft.  long  by  63  ft.  wide. 
The  hall  is  paved  with  concrete,  and  the  walls  are 
lined  with  white  glazed  bricks  to  a height  of  8 ft, 

and  above  that  with  buff  bricks.  The  lighting  will 
be  by  electricity.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  the  Borough 
Engineer,  designed  the  building. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Danbury,  Essex,— Mr.  M.  K. 
North, an  Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
conducted  an  inquiry,  at  Danbury,  on  the  23rd  ult., 
into  an  application  by  the  Chelmsford  Rural  District 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  sums  amounting  to 
4,430/.  for  water  supply  works  for  the  parishes  of 
Danbury,  East  Hanningfield,  Little  Baddow,  Ret- 
tendon,  Runwell,  Sandon,  and  Woodham  Ferris. 
Mr.  J.  Dewhirst,  Surveyor,  said  that  the  new  scheme 
was  based  on  a report  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Son,  & 
Santo  Crimp,  of  Westminster.  That  firm  attributed 
the  failure  of  the  original  scheme  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water  and  to  the  faulty  hydraulic  gra- 
dients. The  requirements  of  the  district  were 
estimated  to  be  47,700  gallons  a day.  He  had  found 
after  two  years’  experience  that  the  daily  amount 
required  was  about  33,000  gallons.  It  was’proposed 
to  purchase  thirty-three  acres  of  land  surrounding 
St.  Thomas's  spring.  The  daily  supply  from  the 
two  springs  and  collecting  pipes  to  be  laid  from  the 
springs  across  the  common  to  the  reservoir  was 
estimated  to  be  58,880  gallons.  They  proposed  to 


erect  a reservoir  holding  60,000  gallons  on  Danbury 
Common.  The  scheme  has  met  with  considerable 
opposition. 

Dover  and  its  Water  Supply.— Some  interest 
has  been  aroused  lately  by  figures  published  with 
regard  to  the  returns  from  the  water  supply  works 
at  Dover.  As  a matter  of  fact  Dover  seems  to  have 
made  an  excellent  investment  in  securing  its  own 
waterworks.  \ear  by  year,  although  the  water  is 
supplied  to  householders  at  a much  cheaper  rate 
than  in  the  great  majority  of  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
large  profits  are  made  from  the  municipal  water 
supply  and  utilised  for  the  reduction  of  the  General 
District  rate.  At  the  Council  meeting  last  week  no 
less  than  4,337/.  profit  on  last  year's  water  supply 
was  transferred  in  this  manner  to  the  relief  of  the 
local  rates.  The  surveyor  on  the  same  occasion 
reported  the  very  satisfactory  fact  that  increased 
meter  supply  and  prevention  of  wastage  in  water 
had  resulted  in  a saving  of  579/.  on  the  year.  The 
returns  made  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  with  regard 
to  the  water  consumed  at  Dover  are  also  interesting 

especially  to  Margate,  concerned  as  we  are  in 
regard  to  our  own  supply.  It  seems  that  at  Dover 
during  the  year  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  for 
all  purposes  was  4221  million  gallons,  99^  million 
gallons  being  supplied  by  meter  and  "the  re- 
mainder, 322 j million  gallons,  being  for  domestic 
supply,  street  watering,  flushing,  gardens,  &c.  He 
wished  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  supply  through  meters.  In  1894 
the  total  supply  was  321  j million  gallons  ; by  meter 
31  million  gallons,  and  supplied  other  than  by  meter 
291  million  gallons.  In  1899  the  total  supply  was 
434  million  gallons  ;|by  meter  88£  million  gallons, 
and  supplied  other  than  by  meter  345^  million  gal- 
lons. In  1900  the  total  supply  was  422J-  million  gal- 
lons;lby  meter  99^  million  gallons,  and  supplied  other 
than  by  meter  322I  million  gallons.  This  showed, 
the  total  supply  per  head  in  1900  to  have  been 
28  92  gallons.  For  trade  purposes  6 82  gallons  per 
head  was  used,  which  left  a supply  for  domestic, 
purposes,  street  watering,  &c.,  of  22-1  gallons  per 
head.  The  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  water 
by  meter  was,  in  1894,  775/.  ; in  1899,  2,211/.  ; in 
1900,  2,489/.  By  a comparison  of  the  total  supplies 
in  1899  and  1900  it  would  be  seen  that  11J  million- 
gallons  less  were  supplied  in  1900,  although  the- 
meters  showed  an  increase  of  11  million  gallons 
over  the  previous  year.  So  that,  apart  from  the 
increased  meterage,  the  supply  was  223.  million 
gallons  lower  than  in  1899,  although  a larger  popu- 
lation was  supplied.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Water  Com- 
mittee. On  the  basis  of  the  rate  charged  for  water. 
25/.  per  million  gallons,  the  saving  amounted  to- 
5791.  The  Surveyor  further  informed  his  Council 
that  in  1894  the  total  consumption  per  head  was- 
27'55  gallons. — Thatict  Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

London  School  Board  — The  usual  weekly- 
meetings  of  the  London  School  Board  were  re- 
sumed on  the  24th  ult.,  after  the  Christmas  recess. 
Lord  Reay,  Chairman,  presided.  Rehousing— The 
Home  Department,  in  reply  to  a letter  from  the 
Board  on  the  question  of  their  liability  for  re- 
housing in  the  cases  of  some  of  the  properties 
scheduled  by  the  Board,  stated  that  the  Secretary  of- 
State  had  given  the  subject  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  decided  that  the  numbers  for  whom  the 
Board  might  be  called  on  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion would  be  : St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  483  ; 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  293  ; St.  Giles,  Camberwell, 
281  ; Bermondsey,  263  ; Mile  End  and  Ratcliff,  510; 
total,  1,830.  The  length  of  time  which  had  in  some 
instances  lapsed  since  the  acquisition  of  the  houses- 
taken  by  the  Board,  the  shifting  of  population,  and 
the  accommodation  of  some  of  the  persons  dis- 
placed in  vacant  tenements  in  the  neighbourhoods-, 
were  also  matters  which  had  a bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  new  dwellings  to  be  erected, 
and  in  the  present  case  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion  was  willing  to  agree  tc- 
allow  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  a total  of 
not  less  than  1,200  persons  to  be  deemed  sufficient. 
He  would  also  be  willing,  if  the  Board  desired  it,  to 
agree  to  their  contracting  with  a Public  Authority, 
or  with  a responsible  company,  for  the  erection  of- 
the  buildings.  The  Board’s  liability  would,  how- 
ever, not  be  removed,  and  the  scheme  would  be  the 
Board’s  and  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  resolved  to  accept 
the  provision  of  accommodation  as  satisfying  the 
Board's  liability. 

Registration  of  Plumbers.— On  Wednesday 
the  23rd  ult.  a deputation  of  members  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  the  Irish  Trades’  Congress 
waited  upon  the  Right  Honourable  George  Wynd- 
ham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  to 
urge  his  support  of  the  aims  of  the  Congress 
including  the  registration  of  plumbers  under  statu- 
tory powers.  In  the  course  of  a sympathetic  reply, 
Mr.  Wyndham  expressed  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  plumbers’ work,  and  his  opinion  that  a number  of 
deaths  and  a great  deal  of  disease  were  attributable 
to  defective  sanitation  and  to  bad  work  by  incompe- 
tent plumbers.  * 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition.— The  Fire  Pre- 
vention Section  at  the  Building  Trades’  Exhibition 
jS  now  taking  shape,  and  the  arrangement  of  the.- 
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Plan  of  the  Fire  Prevention  exhibit  for  the  Building  Trades’  Exhibition. 


Hall  has  been  definitely  decided  upon.  The  Hall 
will  practically  be  divided  into  groups  as  shown  on 
the  accompanying  plan.  The  Hall  is  being  re- 
decorated, and  should  hence  present  a better  appear- 
ance than  is,  unfortunately,  generally  the  case  with 
exhibitions  of  this  description.  If  possible,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  bring  the  various  exhibitors 
into  line  as  to  the  displaying  of  their  exhibits,  and 
to  place  them  in  such  a way  that  the  different 
classes  of  materials  are  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another. 

Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association-.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
23rd  ult.  at  the  office  in  the  Guildhall,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  E.  Walters  (vice-president  of 
■the  Association).  The  Chairman  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution  “ That  the  members  of  the  Bristol 
Master  Builders’  Association,  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Guildhall,  Small-street,  Bristol,  on 
January  23.  1901,  desire  very  humbly  to  convey  their 
condolences  to  the  members  of  her  Majesty’s  august 
■family  in  their  great  bereavement.  Her  Majesty 
has,  during  her  long  and  successful  reign,  endeared 
herself  to  the  nation,  and  the  marked  advances  made 
in  trade  and  commerce,  both  at  home  and  in  her 
Majesty’s  colonies  and  dependencies,  will  ever  make 
Oueen  Victoria’s  reign  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
annals  of  English  history.”  Mr.  G.  Wilkins 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  all  the 
members  rising.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  J Spear)  read 
the  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
An  increase  in  wages  of  ^d.  per  honr  has  been 
.granted  all  the  way  round,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plasterers,  to  whom  a rise  had  been  granted  in  the 
previous  year.  A revision  of  the  working  rules 
has  also  taken  place,  and  the  rules  have  been 
signed  by  both  parties.  During  the  year  the 
committee  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  revision  of  the  schedule  of  daywork  prices, 
and  after  several  meetings  a schedule  was 
■unanimously  adopted,  and  the  same  has  been 
circulated  amongst  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  also  the  architects,  engineers,  and 
surveyors  of  Bristol,  and  the  School  Board, 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  other  bodies.  The  ques- 
tion of  depositing  priced  bills  of  quantities  with 
tenders  has  upon  several  occasions  been  discussed, 
not  only  by  the  committee,  but  by  the  members 
of  the  Association  generally,  and  it  was  definitely 
decided  by  the  National  Federation  at  their  half- 
yearlv  meeting  that  no  bill  of  quantities  shall  be 
-deposited  at  the  time  of  sending  in  the  tender,  and 
shall  only  be  deposited  when  the  contract  has  been 
signed,  and  then  only  under  seal.  The  sub-com- 
mTttee  of  the  Association  has  had  under  its  con- 
sideration the  question  of  an  improved  form  of  con- 
tract between  the  Corporation  and  the  builders  of 
the  city  generally.  Numerous  interviews  have  taken 
place  between  the  Corporation  officials,  the  solicitor 
of  the  Association,  and  others.  It  is  hoped,  during  1 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  that  a form  will 
be  agreed  upon  that  will  be  mutually  acceptable  to 
all  parties.  The  matter  of  apprentices  is  engaging 
attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  a 
tabulated  statement  will  be  issued  in  respect  thereto. 
The  subject  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
is  one  which  still  remains  very  unsatisfactory.  Prior 
to  July,  1898,  every  workman  laboured  at  his  own 
risk,  the  master  being  liable  to  compensate  only 
when  the  accident,  broadly  speaking,  was  due  to  the 
fault  or  negligence  of  himself  or  of  someone  in  his 
service  whom  the  workman  had  to  obey.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  did  not  meet  the  case  of  the  man 
who,  without  fault  of  his  own,  was  injured  at 
ordinary  duties,  and  after  much  consideration  by 
both  political  parties  a Bill  was  produced,  which, 
after  Parliamentary  discussion,  became  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act  (1897).  The  original  Bill 
was  badly  drafted,  and  a large  number  of  amend- 
ments were  made  without  full  consideration  of 
their  secondary  effects.  In  spite  of  all  defects, 
however,  the  Act  has  been  a great  benefit  to  the 
men,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  masters  would 
now  repeal  the  measure  if  they  could.  The  money 
cost  of  the  liability  has  to  be  met  by  them  in  the 
first  instance,  but,  like  every  other  trade  charge,  it 
ultimately  lands  on  the  consumer.  As  a rule,  the 
individual  man  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  long 


when  disabled,  and  the  average  master,  however 
willing,  is  unable  to  do  it  for  him.  Both  of  these 
difficulties  are  met  by  this  Act,  which  serves 
to  spread  the  burden  ; the  slightly  enhanced 
price  of  commodities  being  really  a small  indirect 
tax  on  the  community  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
are  killed  or  wounded  in  its  industrial  service. — The 
Chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet.  Mr.  W.  Church  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanimously.  The  Chair- 
man referred  to  the  absence  of  their  president  (Mr. 
George  Humphreys)  through  illness,  and  said  that 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Humphreys  lately,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  recovered.  Mr.  G.  Wilkins  proposed 
that  Mr.  E.  Walters  be  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  W.  Church  seconded  this,  and  it 
was  carried.  Mr.  Walters  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment, and  said  he  would  endeavour  to  do  all  he 
could  for  the  trade  and  the  Association.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Krauss,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  N. 
Cowlin,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Scull,  Mr.  George 
Wilkins  was  elected  vice-president.  Mr.  Wilkins 
returned  thanks  for  his  election.  Mr.  W.  Church 
proposed  that  the  following  be  elected  members  of 
the  committee  Messrs.  E.  I.  Neale,  J.  Lovell, 
F.  N.  Cowlin,  F.  A. ! R.  Woodward,  A.  Dowling, 
J.  Eastabrook,  C.  A.  Hayes,  and  W.  K.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Krauss  seconded  the  resolution.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dowling, 
Mr.  G.  Humphreys  was  elected  treasurer.  Mr. 
Neale  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Walters  for  his  services.  This  was  carried  ; and 
subsequently,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  thanks  were  voted  to  the 
retiring  president. 

White  Hart  Hotel,  Oxford.— The  architects 
for  this  building,  mentioned  in  our  last,  write  to  say 
that  it  is  by  Messrs.  Davy  & Salter,  not  Mr.  Stephen 
Salter,  as  given  in  our  paragraph. 

Discovery  of  a Roman  Villa  at  Rothley, 
Leicestershire. — While  engaged  in  excavations 
close  to  the  railway-cutting  at  Rothley  Station  for 
the  purposes  of  road-making,  the  workmen  have 
unearthed  some  remains  of  what  promises  to 
be  a Roman  villa.  The  discovery  was  made 
close  to  the  spot  where  Roman  remains  were 
found  when  the  water  main  at  Rothley  was 
being  laid  some  time  since.  At  that  time  some 
portions  of  a Roman  pavement  were  dug  up,  to- 
gether with  other  valuable  finds,  including  a piece  of 
red  Samian  ware,  and  also  the  beautiful  fibulre, 
which  is  now  in  the  Leicester  Museum.  Several 
other  valuable  relics  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity, 
and  pieces  of  bone  were  taken  up  in  one  place  where 
there  were  said  to  be  several  graves.  These  relics 
excited  considerable  interest  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  proper  excavations  should  be  made. 
This  was  not  done,  however,  and  nothing  more 
occurred  until  the  discovery  a few  days  ago  of  the 
foundations  of  a villa  revived  interest  in  the  matter. 
While  working,  one  of  the  workmen  struck  his  pick 
against  some  hard  substance,  which  proved  on 
further  examination  to  be  a concrete  floor  of  great 
age.  After  this  the  greatest  care  was  used,  and 
continuing  their  efforts,  a whole  room  was  laid 
bare.  The  floor  was  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
walls  about  2 ft  in  height  from  the  base.  These 
were  constructed  of  rough  granite,  filled  with 
concrete.  The  granite  had  evidently  been  covered 
with  plaster.  The  part  uncovered  would  appear  to 
be  the  heating-room  of  an  extensive  villa,  judging 
by  the  flues  which  were  found  close  to  the  spot 
when  the  water  main  referred  to  was  laid.  Near 
here  were  discovered  some  roofing  tiles,  a few 
pieces  of  bone,  and  a piece  of  a mortar,  apparently 
used  for  pounding  food,  perhaps  grain,  &c.  The 
mortar  was  of  pottery  ware,  the  inside  being  lined 
with  small  flints  pressed  into  the  clay  before  baking 
There  appears  to  have  been  a very  extensive  villa  at 
this  place,  but,  unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  it 
seems  to  lie  under  the  new  road.  As  far  as  it  has 
been  uncovered,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  foundations 
arein  perfect  condition.  The  concrete  floor  of  the 
room  is  intact,  and  from  this  spring  a number 
of  small  pillars,  the  bases  of  which  remain. 
Among  the  things  found  there  is  a piece  of 
red  Samian  ware,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
spout  of  a Roman  lamp.  The  discovery  of  this 


portion  of  the  villa  is  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it 
shows  the  extent  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Leicestershire.  The  work  will  be  proceeded  with, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  unearth  the  whole  of  the  villa. — 

Leicester  Post. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
in  Practical  Sanitary  Science,  held  at  Bristol,  on 
January  25  and  26,  three  candidates  presented 
themselves,  and  the  following  two  candidates  were 
awarded  certificates W.  S.  Bracher  and  W.  O. 
Thorp. 

FlTZGEORC.E-A  VENUE,  HAMMERSMITH-ROAD.— 
On  January  16,  the  Lord  Mayor,  attended  by  some 
of  his  suite,  opened  a new  thoroughfare  which  has 
been  made  from  North  End-road  to  a point  near  the 
south  side  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  The  street,  which 
is  50  ft.  wide  and  about  400  yards  long,  was  built  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  after  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph's  de- 
signs and  plans.  On  each  side  of  the  road  are 
blocks  of  residential  flats,  some  of  which  are  already- 
taken  or  ready  for  occupation.  The  blocks  differ 
from  one  another  in  respect  of  their  planning  and 
design,  so  as  not  to  present  a prolonged  repetition 
of  the  same  elevation. 

Edinburgh  Building  Trades  Exchange.— 
The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh 
Building  Trades  Exchange  took  place  on  the  17th 
ult.,  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel,  Princes-street, 
Treasurer  Graham  Yooll  (Leith)  presiding  over  a 
company  of  about  seventy  gentlemen.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  Councillor 
Forrest  proposed  “ Kindred  Associations.”  In 
replying,  Colonel  Bennet  said  he  had  no  doubt  they 
were  feeling  with  the  Glasgow  Exchange  that  the 
members  did  not  take  that  interest  in  the  Exchange 
they  ought  to  do.  The  Exchange  was  made  and 
thought  of  for  the  good  of  the  trades  they  were 
connected  with,  from  the  very  root  of  the  tree  to 
the  very  top.  They  wanted  the  Exchange,  begin- 
ning with  the  architect,  to  take  in  the  builder,  the 
constructor,  the  finisher — every  one  connected  with 
the  trade.  They  desired  that  they  should  all  be 
united  in  the  Exchange.  Colonel  Bennet  further 
counselled  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
their  various  lines  of  business.  Other  countries 
were  making  vast  strides  ; they  must  make  a point 
of  seeing  they  were  not  left  behind  in  the  race. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  proposed  the  “ Imperial  Forces.” 
Captain  Moscrip  replied.  Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie  gave  the 
toast  of  the  “ Magistrates  and  Town  Councils  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith.”  Councillor  Pollard  and 
Bailie  Kinnaird  replied.  The  former  remarked  that 
the  relations  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
with  the  building  trade  and  building  interests  were 
of  a very  satisfactory  kind  and  the  Council  were 
only  doing  their  duty  if  they  were  trying  to  make 
that  satisfactory  condition  of  things  a matter  of  long 
continuance.  Bailie  Kinnaird,  in  replying,  scouted 
the  idea  of  amalgamation  or  union  with  Edinburgh. 
Leith,  he  said,  had  made  greater  strides  in  the 
direction  of  improvement  than  any  other  town  in 
Scotland.  He  hoped  they  would  soon  have  better 
tramway  communication  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith.  Mr.  John  Robertson  having  proposed  “ The 
Edinburgh  Building  Trades  Exchange,”  the  Chair- 
man responded.  It  had  taken  a great  number  of 
years,  he  said,  to  make  the  Exchange  what  it  was  at 
present,  although  it  had  only  been  constituted  for 
the  last  three  years  as  the  Building  Trades  Exchange. 
He  earnestly  pleaded  for  further  support  to  the 
Exchange,  which  was  endeavouring  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

Peterhead  Master  Builders’  Association. — 
The  annual  supper  of  Peterhead  Master  Builders’ 
Association  was  held  on  the  16th  ult.  in  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mr.  Alexander  Webster,  builder,  presided, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  engineer,  was  croupier. 
The  Chairman,  having  proposed  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts,  gave  a resume  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Master  Builders’  Association  since  its  inaugura- 
tion, which  he  said  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs. 
W.  Hadden,  builder,  and  J.  Davidson,  plumber. 
Treasurer  Martin  proposed  the  “ Architectural  Pro- 
fession.” Mr.  William  Stuart,  architect,  responded. 
Mr.  A.  Scott,  builder,  proposed  The  Public 
Boards.”  Bailie  Wilson,  in  acknowledging,  said 
the  only  burning  question  before  the  Town  Council 
at  present  was  the  erection  of  an  hospital,  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  build  whether  they 
wanted  to  or  not.  Mr.  W.  Kennedy,  quarry 
manager,  Cruden,  proposed  “ The  Town  and  Trade.” 
Councillor  Ritchie  responded.  Other  toasts 
followed. 

Notting  Hill  Electric  Lighting  Scheme. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Kensington  Borough  Council 
recently,  the  Notting  Hill  electric  lighting  scheme 
was  discussed.  Under  this  scheme  one  of  the 
electric  supply  companies  seeks  powers  to  ac- 
quire sites  in  Napier-road  and  Holland-mews, 
Kensington,  for  the  erection  of  works  for  generating 
or  distributing  electricity.  The  Law  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  were  of  opinion,  considering 
the  residential  character  of  the  district  in  which  the 
selected  sites  were  situated,  that  the  scheme  should 
be  opposed  by  the  Borough  C >uncil,  unless  the  pro- 
moters would  agree  to  the  insertion  of  clauses  in 
the  Bill  whereby  the  sites  in  question  would  not  be 
used  for  generating  stations,  but  be  restricted  to 
the  purpose  of  storage  and  transferring  stations. 
The  Council  decided  to  address  a letter  to  the  pro- 
moters intimating  that,  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  consent  to  the  insertion  of  clauses  as  above,  the 
Bill  would  be  opposed  by  the  Council. 
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Wood-cutting  Machinery.— Messrs.  Glover  & 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  whose  circular  - saw  guard  was 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  August  25, 
1900,  have  patented  a machine  for  cutting  up  old 
and  waste  wood  which  may  be  saleable  or  useful 
for  various  purposes  at  a profit  which  cannot  be 
ensured  by  the  slower  and  more  expensive  process 
of  labour.  Their  machine,  in  fact,  deals  with  the 
whole  process  of  cutting  up  wood,  from  the  original 
tree  to  the  bundle  of  sticks.  They  state  also  that  as 
very  large  knots  can  be  split  by  their  machine, 
knotty  waste  wood  can  be  turned  into  the  finest  fire- 
wood, which  cannot  be  so  utilised  or  dealt  with  by 
hand. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Northern  Building  Trade  Dispute.  — At 
Leeds,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  a conference  was  held 
between  the  Executive  of  the  Northern  Centre  of 
the  Building  Federation  and  representatives  of  the 
London  Order  of  Bricklayers  in  reference  to  the 
dispute  at  Newcastle.  It  is  stated  that  the  principle 
of  arbitration  was  accepted  by  the  men,  but  the  con- 
ference closed  without  any  understanding  as  to  the 
arbitrator  and  the  basis  of  arbitration  being  arrived 
at.  A general  lock-out  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cheshire  is  threatened  unless  the  men  furnish  a 

-definite  reply  on  the  points  mentioned. A general 

■meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Newcastle,  Gates- 
head, and  Tyne  District  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Building  Trades  Exchange, 
Newcastle,  on  the  29th  ult.  As  the  reply  to  the 
terms  of  arbitration  offered  by  the  Northern  Centre 
of  the  Builders’  Association  to  the  operative  brick- 
layers was  not  considered  satisfactory,  no  decision 
was  come  to  by  the  meeting.  It  is  stated  that  the 
lock-out  will  now  extend  to  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
•Cheshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  on  February  2. 


LEGAL. 

AM PORTA NT  POINTS  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT,  1875. 

The  cases  of  the  Mayor,  &c .,  of  Southend-on-Sea, 
:•.  Archer  ; and  the  same  v.  Romanis,  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of 
Justices  Bruce  and  Phillimore  on  the  the  25th  ult. 
on  two  appeals  by  the  town  clerk  of  Southend  from 
the  decision  of  the  justices  of  Southend  dismissing 
informations  preferred  by  him  against  both  respon- 
dents for  alleged  contraventions  of  the  by-laws  in 
•force  within  the  borough  with  respect  to  new  streets 
and  buildings. 

In  the  first  case  Archer  was  charged  with  unlaw- 
fully erecting  a new  building,  viz.,  a weighing 
machine  house,  without  causing  such  building  to  be 
enclosed  with  walls  constructed  of  good  bricks, 
•stone  or  other  hard  and  incombustible  materials,  in 
alleged  contravention  of  No.  11  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  borough.  With  regard  to  this  case  the 
material  facts  were  these : — The  structure  in 
question  was  a house  or  shelter  of  a weighing- 
machine  on  the  western  esplanade  where  the  public 
■passed  and  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
machine.  The  erection  was  made  in  sections  and 
could  be  easily  moved  and  was  only  used  in  the 
summer.  It  measured  10  ft.  4 in.  by  7 ft.  (exclusive 
of  projecting  steps,  1 ft.  8 in.  wide),  with  a height 
of  10  ft.  in  front  and  8 ft.  6 in.  at  the  rear.  It  con- 
sisted of  wood  framing,  closely  boarded  with  match- 
j boarding  on  all  four  sides.  It  had  an  opening  7 ft. 
(wide  in  front,  open  during  business  hours,  but 
closed  at  night  with  wooden  shutters  and  bolted. 
■There  was  also  a door  on  the  east  side  which  was 
docked  at  night.  It  had  a wooden  floor  closely 
boarded  and  placed  on  sleepers  or  joists,  the  roof 
ibeing  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  felt. 

! Inside  was  the  machine,  a table,  two  chairs,  and 
■some  hat-pegs.  The  structure  was  not  fixed  to 
the  soil,  the  only  foundation  being  the  wooden 
lfloo.r  joists  resting  in  the  ground.  There  were  no 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  no  provision  for  arti- 
ficial lighting  or  heating.  The  structure  was  always 
closed  at  night,  and  no  person  remained  on  the 
(premises.  The  appellant  contended  that  the 
object  of  making  by-laws  under  the  Public  Health 
lAct,  1875,  was  to  prevent  the  erection  of  wooden 
buildings  or  buildings  of  combustible  materials  in 
unfit  situations,  and  that  the  structure  in  question 
was  not  an  “exempted”  building,  and  that  it  was  a 
new  building  within  the  meaning  of  the  by-laws.  The 
(respondent  Archer  contended  that  the  structure 
was  not  a building  or  new  building  within  the  by- 
faws  at  all,  and  the  justices  upheld  his  contention 
and  dismissed  the  information.  The  question  for 
:he  Court  now  was  whether  the  justices  were 
tight. 

In  the  second  case  the  structure  in  question  was 
erected  by  the  respondent  Romanis  on  land  in  the 
porough  on  the  sea  front  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ised  in  the  summer  months  for  the  sale  of  light 
lefreshments.  It  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
:ach  season  and  taken  down  at  the  end,  it  being 
Duilt  in  sections  for  the  purpose.  It  measured 
1 ft.  3 in.  by  6 ft.  11  in.,  with  a height  of  7 ft.  5 in. 

!}t  consisted  of  wood  framing  closely  boarded  with 
'.-inch  match-boarding  on  all  four  sides.  The  front 
vas  movable  and  was  taken  down  during  business 
ours  and  closed  and  locked  at  night.  It  had  a 
wooden. floor  and  a roof  of  canvas  fixed  on  wooden 


cross-pieces  and  fastened  down  all  round.  Inside 
there  was  shelving  and  a counter,  and  goods  on  the 
shelves.  There  were  no  sanitary  or  drainage 
arrangements  and  no  provision  for  artificial 
lighting  or  heating  except  an  utensil  for 
making  hot  water.  The  structure  rested  on  the 
ground  by  its  weight  without  being  fixed  to  the  soil, 
and  had  no  foundation  or  chimney.  The  place  was 
used  as  a shop  for  the  sale  of  mineral-waters,  tea, 
and  so  on,  during  the  summer  months,  a person 
being  employed  there  to  serve  customers.  At  night 
it  was  locked  up,  but  nobody  remained  on  the 
premises.  The  justices  also  held  that  this  erection 
was  not  a new  building  within  the  meaning  of  the 
by-laws,  and  dismissed  the  information.  The  ques- 
tion also  for  the  Court  now  was  whether  they  were 
right  in  so  holding. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Smith 
appeared  in  support  of  the  appeal.  The  respondents 
were  not  represented. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
their  lordships  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
of  the  erections  was  a building  within  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  by-laws  made  thereunder, 
and  dismissed  both  appeals/ 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DRAINAGE  WORK. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court  a few  days 
ago,  before  his  Honour,  Judge  Edge,  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  H.  L.  Markham,  clerk, 
Leigh-court,  Muswell  Avenue,  Muswell  Hill,  N., 
v.  Charles  W.  Rook,  builder,  Muswell  Avenue, 
Muswell  Hill,  was  delivered.  Judgment  had  been 
reserved,  the  plaintiff  claiming  SI.  13s.  6d.,  moneys 
paid  by  hip  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  James  and 
St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  in  respect  of  sewers,  which 
moneys  were  payable  by  the  defendant.  The 
latter  entered  a counter-claim  for  12/.  15s.  2d.  for 
fittings  supplied  and  work  done  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Davis  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Gervans  for  the  defendant. 

The  judge  now  reviewed  the  facts  of  the  action, 
and  said,  as  a matter  of  equity,  no  doubt  the  plain- 
tiff would  have  to  pay  the  outgoings  from  the  time 
that  he  obtained  possession,  and  the  defendant 
would  have  to  pay  them  up  to  the  time  that  he  gave 
possession  to  the  plaintiff.  It  turned  out  that  the 
plaintiff  purchased  the  house  on  the  representation 
made  by  the  defendant,  and  he  probably  would  not 
have  purchased  had  he  known  that  the  paving  and 
sewering  were  not  paid  for.  His  first  impression 
was  that  the  plaintiff  could  recover,  and  that  it  was 
a misrepresentation  on  which  the  contract  was 
based.  But  upon  the  perusal  of  the  cases 
which  had  been  cited  to  him,  he  had  come 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  He  was  quite 
clear  that  there  was  no  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  The  sewer  had  been  put  in 
some  two  years  before  the  contract  of  sale  was 
made,  and  no  demand  whatever  of  any  kind  had 
been  made  upon  the  defendant  in  relation  to  it. 
The  case  in  question  broadly  laid  it  down  that,  al- 
though there  was  a contract  in  writing  and  a repre- 
sentation of  certain  things  existing  at  the  date  of 
the  contract,  and  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  they 
did  not  exist,  if  the  purchase  was  completed  before 
any  action  was  taken  there  was  no  remedy.  The 
verdict  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  defendant,  with 
costs  on  the  claim,  and  for  61.  4s.  6d.  on  the  counter- 
claim, without  costs. 


was  impossible  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
that  the  damage  could  have  been  caused  b}’  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway,  which  was  64  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  road.  The  house,  which  was  forty 
years  old,  had  been  built  on  the  remains  of  a water- 
brook,  and  there  still  remained  a large  deposit  of 
mud,  witli  an  unstable  substratum.  Moreover,  the 
bursting  of  a water-main  in  1897  had  undermined 
the  foundations,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  damage. 

The  hearing  was  adjourned  provisionally  until 
February  S. 

THE  CENTRAL  LONDON  RAILWAY. 

At  the  London  Sheriff's  Court,  on  Wednesday 
before  Mr.  Under  Sheriff  Burchell  and  a special 
&V-  the  case  of  Purvis  the  Central  London 
Railway  Company  came  on  for  the  assessment  of 
damages.  The  claim  was  for  4,200/. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff,  Dr.  W.  Laidlaw  Purvis 
of  20,  Stratford-place,  Oxford-street,  was  that  his 
house,  of  which  he  held  a perpetual  lease  from 
the  City  Corporation,  had  been  damaged  by  the 
construction  of  the  Central  London  Railway,  the 
ground  having  subsided,  thereby  causing  cracks  in 
the  outer  walls.  Expert  evidence  was  called  to 
prove  that  it  would  cost  2,294/.  to  carryout  repairs, 
including  the  underpinning  of  the  house,  while  500/. 
was  claimed  for  the  depreciated  value  of  the  house 
and  479/.  for  loss  by  reason  of  the  tenants  of  the  top 
and  bottom  iloors  having  to  leave  while  the  repairs 
were  executed.  Dr.  Purvis  also  claimed  1,000/.  for 
inconvenience,  damages  to  his  practice  as  a consult- 
mg  physician,  consequent  on  his  having  to  take  other 
premises  for  a time,  and  for  other  incidental 
expenses.  Witnesses  stated  that  the  work  would 
take  nine  months  to  do. 

For  the  defendants,  expert  witnesses  stated  that 
the  necessary  work  could  be  done  for  574/.,  and  that 
the  time  occupied  would  not  be  more  than  fourteen 
weeks.  The  defendant  company  were  willing  to  pay 

In  the  result  the  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  1,500/ , 
and  judgment  for  this  amount  was  entered. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT. 

The  case  of  Green  v.  John  Mason  & Sons  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Channell  and  a common  jur\r  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  29th  and  30th  ults 
Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Foa  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ; and  Mr.  Duke  K.C. 
and  Mr.  Moyses  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Foa,  in  opening  the  case,  said  this  was  an 
action  by  an  architect  and  surveyor  (of  10,  Warwick- 
court,  W.C.),  who  claimed  the  sum  of  180/.  from 
the  defendants,  who,  he  alleged,  employed  him  in 
two  capacities,  first  as  architect  in  drawing  and 
supervising  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  certain 
buildings,  and  also  as  agent  acting  for  them  in 
selecting  the  site  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
buildings  which  the  defendants  intended  to  have 
erected.  The  larger  portion  of  the  sum  claimed 
viz.,  four-fifths  of  the  whole  sum  due,  the 
plaintiff  claimed  in  his  capacity  as  architect.'  The 
defendants  were  brushmakers  at  Clerkenwell.  Like 
a great  many  other  firms  who  carried  on  business  in 
large  premises,  they  found  it  convenient  to  go  into 
the  country— that  was  to  say,  into  a place  which 
was  not  so  crowded  a district  as  Clerkenwell,  but 
not  too  far  from  London.  The  defendants  through- 
out these  transactions  were  represented  by  a firm  of 
soicitors.  At  the  time  the  story  opened  the 
solicitor  was  a Mr.  Cowley,  and  'this  gentleman 
played  an  important  part  in  the  case.  He  shared 
T nrrf  W • U j-,  “lV'6,T  I chambers  in  Gray’s  Inn  with  the  plaintiff,  and  know- 
Lord  HerscheU  and  Mr  | ing  that  the  defendants  wished  to  erect  a factory,  he 

Will  1 nLrorl  IHa  rmtlar  TIT—  i « « , 


“ TUBE  TREMORS.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  F.S.I.,  sat  as  arbitrator,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  at  the  Surveyors'  Institution  in  respect  to 

a claim  against  the  Central  London  Railway  Com-  ^ a„  „u^llanl  part  m me  case  „ b 

?hey  dainSsy  were*  Ambers  “ GW*  Inn"  with  thepla?n£f,  a„S  know 

A W M HerscheU  and  Mr.  | mg  that  the  defendants  wished  to  erect  a factory  he 

of  the  kite  “°der  lhe  W‘U  i placed  the  matter  before  Mr-  Gre'”'  In  “arch,  1899, 

Mr  C A Crinns  yK  C Who  or  Mr-  Cow,e>'  toId  the  what  the  businesk  wai, 

C"  wfl°  aPPeared  for  the  I and  two  days  later  Mr.  Cowley,  Mr  Mason  and  the 

claimants,  said  that  in  consequence,  it  was  believed,  | plaintiff  had  an  interview  Mr  Mason  then  pave 

instructions  to  do  certain  pre- 


and  there  were  indications  that  a serious  subsidence  hTthe  pSSSould  go  tofhe  deTenTan?  “aSorv 
tenant/Mrsf’HawkinsTleft^andethe<1'holus^rnow  re-  I of  Messra*  Mason1  °Orf  Apri^d^he 

™z:izz7$%ooTtbe  owners  oIaimed  damages  ?heedpe,faei“ts'rndhMr'  ct'?  went  t°wi's-- 

inspected  th-hR°b50n' 

“JS-rJi the  h,?“e  °.C  MaV7,  ‘I99,  and  fom,d  a some  'and  which  would  just  about  suit  the  require- 
s “ m , t h , hm  the  at113  aad  cei'i,,gs-  They  -tents  Messrs.  Mason.  A few  days  afterwards 
of  caused  by  a general  disturbance  the  plaintiff,  having  obtained  from  the  vendor  the 

=onst?uS,o„o  Serai?wai'e  ‘°  the|Pri“°f  the  site,  received  definite  instructions”^ 

construction0!  the  railway.  defendants,  through  Mr.  Cowley,  to  nepotiate 

v/  1°^’  k°use  agenf>  described  the  damage  as  with  the  vendor  for  the  sale  of  the  land  Mr 

by  him  °n  ,several  recent  visits.  The  first  Green  offered,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr 

house,  No.  1 which  was  nearer  the  line  of  the  rail-  Cowley,  650/.  in  the  first  instance.  That  offer  was 
i A e.v®°  greater  damage,  and  steel  girders  refused  by  the  vendor,  but  after  further  negotiation 

had  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  hall.  The  cracks  Mr.  Green,  under  the  instructions of M? Son 
tini  nfg,h  dt0-,haTe  bej"  caused  by  the  construe-  offered  750!.,  and  this  offer  was  accented  by  the 
ra‘lway’ a"d,  now  that  the  trains  were  vendor.  Unfortunately,  the  vendor’s  solicitors^vere 
ct  fl?maSed  houses  were  less  able  to  ' unable  to  put  the  thing  through.  The  chief  diffi 

m Vwatr-  I culty  was  this.  At  the  present  time  before  a' 

r.  Mark  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  stated  that  he  had  building  could  be  put  up  in  the  London  district  it 
inspected  the  house  in  June  last  year,  and  was  was  necessary  to  get  a licence  from  the  London 

railway  aBe  ™S  Caused  by  the  CouQty  Councib  Tl,e  Lrad°"  County  Council 

f ..  , o refused  this  licence  until  a certain  bridpe  whirh 

fi  ^ ’ 're®man’  *°.r  defence,  said  this  was  the  spanned  a canal  in  that  neighbourhood  had  been 
first  practical  claim  for  damage  brought  against  widened.  The  bridge  did  not  belong  to  the  vendors 
the  company,  and  they  were  prepared  to  submit  a but  to  the  canal  comnanv  2 .n  d 

large  body  of  evidence  to  back  up  the  defence.  It  refused  to  have  the  bridge  widened  Thu 
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difficulty  was  never  got  over.  To  put  the  matter 
very  shortly,  after  the  amended  offer  had  been  made 
and  accepted  Mr.  Green  and  the  defendants  thought 
the  thing  would  go  through,  and  Mr.  Green  was 
asked  by  the  defendants  to  go  on  with  his  plans. 
Those  were  the  amended  plans,  because  the  first 
plans  were  abandoned.  In  the  autumn  of  1899  the 
defendants  were  getting  a little  tired  and  pressed 
the  plaintiff  to  get  them  a site  somewhere  else. 
The  plaintiff  undertook  several  journeys  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London — Harrow,  Finchley,  and 
other  places — but  at  the  same  time  the  defendants 
did  not  like  to  give  up  this  site  at  Willesden,  which 
they  thought  the  most  convenient  for  their  require- 
ments. In  December  matters  had  so  far  progressed 
that  the  plaintiff  received  definite  instructions 
from  the  defendants  to  prepare  the  specifications. 
This  was  a very  lengthy  document.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  January  last  year,  the  defendants,  finding 
that  the  site  they  would  have  liked  to  have 
presented  so  many  difficulties,  were  advised  to 
take  a site  on  the  same  land  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge.  The  price  of  this  site  was  1,000!.,  and 
defendants  bought  the  land  for  that  sum,  and 
amended  plans  were  prepared  by  the  plaintiff  on  the 
instructions  of  the  defendants.  At  the  end  of 
January,  1900,  these  plans  were  submitted  to  the 
defendants  by  the  plaintiff.  On  January  31  the 
plaintiff  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Mason  to 
complete  the  plans  in  accordance  with  the 
amendments  made  by  the  latter,  and  to 
get  out  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  It  turned 
out  afterwards  that  the  defendants  were 
not  able  to  acquire  that  site.  In  February,  1900, 
a dispute  of  a serious  kind  broke  out  between  Mr. 
Hanna  (Mr.  Cowley’s  partner)  and  Mr.  Green,  but 
with  reference  to  matters  not  germane  to  the  trans- 
actions in  question.  Mr.  Green  was  told  that  he 
must  settle  the  matter  within  seven  days  or  it  must 
be  considered  to  be  at  an  end.  Mr.  Green  at  this 
time  had  done  all  the  work  he  was  employed  to  do. 
Mr.  Green  then  sent  in  his  account  to  Messrs. 
Mason  for  services  rendered.  Messrs.  Cowley  & 
Hanna,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  denied  liability 
to  pay  the  account  as  rendered,  stating  that  it  was 
a condition  that  in  the  event  of  the  plaintiff  failing 
to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  the  land  to  the  defendants, 
he  should  only  charge  the  defendants  with  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  and  disbursements  and  a merely 
nominal  charge  for  his  services.  The  plaintiff 
would  tell  them  that  he  never  made  any  such  arrange- 
ment as  that.  The  defence  set  up  by  the  defen- 
dants was  this.  They  said  that  although  it  was  true 
plaintiff  had  done  work  for  them,  and  that  they  had 
employed  him  as  their  architect,  his  being  paid  for 
his  work  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  land 
should  be  acquired  by  defendants,  and  that  as  the 
land  was  not  acquired  that  was  sufficient  to  disentitle 
the  plaintiff  to  charge  anything  except  out-of-pocket 
expenses.  The  plaintiff  denied  this,  and,  said  the 
learned  counsel,  it  was  extremely  improbable  that 
any  architect  would  agree  to  any  such  thing.  In 
conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  suing  on 
a quantum  mentit.  The  plaintiff  had  to  make  out 
that  his  charges  were  fair  and  reasonable.  Those 
charges  were  according  to  the  scale  as  recognised  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  plans 
which  the  plaintiff  had  prepared  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  defendants.  Evidence  would  be 
called  to  prove  that  with  slight  adaptation  the  plans 
could  be  used  on  any  site. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  called,  and  gave  evidence 
generally  bearing  out  counsel's  statement. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Duke  : He  was  a land 
agent,  surveyor,  and  architect.  He  had  ascertained 
particulars  of  the  land  at  Willesden  before  he  came 
into  communication  with  the  defendants.  He  made 
an  agreement  with  Messrs.  Roebottom,  the  agents 
for  the  vendors,  that  if  he  was  able  to  dispose  of 
the  land  he  should  share  half  of  their  5 per  cent, 
commission.  He  did  not  seek  at  any  time  to  obtain 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a double  commission.  He 
was  an  architect  and  surveyor. 

Are  you  an  architect  ? Yes. 

Whom  were  you  articled  to  ? — I was  articled  for 
three  years  to  a Mr.  Richardson,  and  afterwards  to 
a Mr.  Allen,  who  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 

Did  you  make  the  plans  in  this  case  ?— Not  the 
actual  plans  submitted  to  Mason’s.  I assisted  in 
making  them.  I did  not  actually  prepare  them. 

The  witness,  in  further  cross-examination,  said,  he 
did  not  draw  all  the  specification  but  about  one-half 
of  it.  Mr.  Goss  prepared  the  plans  and  the  speci- 
fication, but  under  the  witness’  supervision.  Goss 
was  paid  15!.  15s.  for  the  plans  and  3 1,  3s.  for  pre- 
paring the  specification.  It  was  true  that  he  asked 
the  defendants  to  pay  160/.  for  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, but  this  sum’included  survey  fees,  interviews 
and  correspondence,  which  was  very  voluminous. 

Mr.  Mason,  when  he  saw  the  drawing  which  the 
witness  had  prepared,  had  not  said  witness  was 
going  to  unnecessary  expense  and  that  if  they 
(defendants)  did  not  get  the  land  they  would  not 
want  the  drawings.  His  instructions  were  to  prepare 
plans  of  certain  departments  at  certain  dimensions. 
On  June  S,  1899,  there  was  a risk  whether  they 
would  get  the  site  at  all.  The  matter  was  out  of 
his  hands  so  far  as  the  contract  was  concerned.  He 
could  not  say  whether  that  was  about  the  date 
when  he  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Goss  to 
prepare  plans,  for  which  he  afterwards  paid  Goss 
15/.  15s.  He  had  known  of  architects  preparing 


plans  of  buildings  without  taking  the  levels  of  the 
site,  or  the  correct  measurement  of  the  sites.  He 
had  never  personally  erected  a factory,  but  he  had 
been  concerned  during  his  articles  in  the  erection 
of  a number  of  warehouses. 

Is  it  not  a matter  of  common-sense  that  before 
you  prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of  buildings  you 
must  find  out  what  your  levels  will  be  ? — It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  land.  I took  upon  myself  as  the 
architect  the  full  responsibility  for  the  erection  of 
the  factory.  The  witness  further  stated  that 
negotiations  between  Messrs.  Mason  and  him- 
self came  absolutely  to  an  end  at  the  end  of 
April.  On  April  28,  witness  told  Goss  to  get  on 
with  the  specification  in  order  that  the  witness 
could  complete  his  own  specification.  He  subse- 
quently received  the  specification  from  Goss.  That 
work  formed  part  of  the  work  for  which  he  claimed 
payment  from  the  defendants. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  examined  by  Mr.  Fox,  said 
he  was  an  architect  and  an  F.R.I.B.A.  If  an  archi- 
tect prepared  plans  and  specifications,  it  was  in 
accordance  with  custom  that  he  should  be  entitled 
to  a certain  fee  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building.  If  the  proposed  building  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with  the  architect  would  be  entitled  to 
charge  for  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cation 2^  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  had  seen 
the  specification  and  drawing  in  the  present  case. 
From  these  he  considered  that  to  erect  a building 
as  proposed  would  cost  at  least  6,400/.  ; 2b  per  cent, 
on  that  would  work  out  at  160/.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  architects  to  employ  another  architect 
to  prepare  plans  and  specification,  the  latter  being 
paid  a fixed  sum  for  doing  the  work. 

Cross-examined. 

It  was  very  usual  for  busy  architects  to  do  this, 
but  not  for  young  architects  just  commencing 
business.  He  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Allen  or  Mr. 
Richardson,  to  whom  Mr.  Green  said  he  had  been 
articled.  He  knew  a Mr.  Richardson,  an  auctioneer 
and  surveyor,  who  lived  at  Finchley. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given, 

Mr.  Duke,  in  opening  the  defendants’  case,  said 
that  the  plaintiff  was  told  when  defendants'  com- 
menced negotiating  with  him,  that  all  they  could 
afford  to  spend  on  the  erection  of  a factory  to 
include  the  price  of  the  land,  was  5,000/.  No  doubt 
Masons  would  have  allowed  Mr.  Green  to  draw  the 
plans  when  the  matter  was  ripe  for  that  to  be  done, 
but  their  case  was  that  that  never  happened.  The 
defendants'  told  Mr.  Green  that  he  must  understand 
they  did  not  intend  to  incur  expense  in  the  matter, 
and  that  they  would  not  lay  out  more  than  5,000/., 
and  that  it  was  no  good  his  going  to  expense  until 
they  were  certain  they  were  going  to  get  the  site. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  plaintiff  had  said, 
“ Oh,  that  is  all  right  ; these  are  only  rough  draw- 
ings, and  if  the  site  is  not  got  it  will  not  be  any  cost 
to  you  worth  speaking  about.1' 

Mr.  Arthur  Mason,  a member  of  the  defendant 
firm,  examined  by  Mr.  Duke,  said  he  had  asked  Mr. 
Green  for  a rough  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  so 
that  they  might  adapt  it  to  their  requirements.  He 
told  him  they  could  not  possibly  exceed  5,000/.  for 
the  whole  amount,  including  the  land.  Plaintiff  said 
he  could  easily  keep  it  down  to  that  sum.  In  April 
plaintiff  showed  him  a rough  drawing  by  a Mr. 
Smith.  Witness  told  him  that  it  was  different  from 
what  he  wanted,  and  10  run  to  no  expense.  Green 
replied  that  they  were  merely  rough  drawings  in 
order  to  get  at  the  cost  of  the  building,  but  that 
they  would  cost  nothing  for  professional 
services.  Witness  was  subsequently  shown  plans 
drawn  by  Goss.  Witness  then  said  they 
were  more  like  what  they  required,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  question  of  acquiring  the  site 
was  hanging  fire,  he  hoped  he  would  incur  no  ex- 
pense. Green  assured  him  that  no  expense  would 
be  incurred  until  the  site  was  acquired.  There  was 
no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the  matter  was  with- 
drawn from  the  plaintiff  because  of  his  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Hanna. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fox. 

They  had  not  paid  the  plaintiff  anything.  Witness 
had  received  Mr.  Green’s  amended  plans  and  kept 
them  and  studied  them— at  least  the  ground  plan. 
He  did  not  believe  that  his  solicitor  had  instructed 
Mr.  Green  to  get  out  a specification. 

His  lordship  said  it  was  plain  from  the  corres- 
pondence that  that  was  only  intended  to  be  done 
when  the  land  was  got. 

Cross-examination  continued. 

He  agreed  generally  that  the  price  of  the  land 
should  not  exceed  1,000/. 

Mr.  Hanna,  examined  by  Mr.  Duke,  said  he  was 
a solicitor,  one  of  the  firm  of  the  defendant’s  solicii 
tors.  He  never  told  Mr.  Green  anything  about 
getting  out  the  specification.  The  thing  never  came 
to  such  a stage  that  a specification  became  necessary. 
Mr.  Green  was  distinctly  told  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary until  the  land  was  obtained. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fox. 

He  had  heard  that  a fresh  site  had  been  selected 
and  the  offer  of  750/.  increased  to  1,000/.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  personally. 

Mr.  Cowley,  a member  of  the  firm  of  solicitors 
representing  the  defendants,  examined,  said  the 
plaintiff  was  told  that  the  building,  including  cost 
of  land,  should  not  exceed  5,000/. — Plaintiff  said  it 
could  easily  be  kept  down  to  that.  Witness  told 
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Green  repeatedly  that  it  was  no  good  going  on  with 
the  plans  until  they  had  secured  the  land.  He  had 
never  given  Green  specific  instructions  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Smith,  an  architect,  late  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Silver  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  Travelling1 
Student  of  the  Architectural  Association,  examined, 
said  he  had  known  plaintiff  twenty  years,  but  did 
not  consider  him  an  architect.  He  had  prepared 
the  plans  mentioned,  but  had  not  yet  been  paid  by 
Mr.  Green  anything  for  doing  them. 

Cross-examined : He  had  cut  Mr.  Green's 
acquaintance  in  everything  since  that  job. 

Mr.  Sidney  George  Goss,  examined,  said  he  was 
the  gentleman  who  had  prepared  the  plans  pro- 
duced. He  was  an  A R.I.B.A.  Mr.  Green  was  not 
an  architect.  Witness  agreed  to  take  a small  fee 
because  the  plaintiff  had  told  him  that  it  was  purely 
speculative  work  on  his  part.  The  plans  were  not 
sufficiently  completed  to  enable  a builder  to  build  a 
factory  from  them.  Witness  could  not  complete 
them  until  the  site  was  selected.  The  plans  could 
not  be  carried  out  for  less  than  8,000/.  or  9,000/. , 
and  so  he  told  Mr.  Green  when  he  took  him  the 
sketch  plans. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fox  : 

So  long  as  Messrs.  Masons  obtained  a site  large 
enough,  they  could  use  the  plans  in  question  if  they 
were  amended.  When  an  architect  did  such  work 
as  this  for  another  architect,  it  was  technically 
known  in  the  profession  as  “ taking  in  washing." 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  the  jury  in  the 
result  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  25/., 
but  inasmuch  as  the  defendants  had  paid  the  amount 
into  court  in  satisfaction  of  the  plaintiff’s  claim, 
judgment  was  entered  for  the  defendants  with  costs. 

1 I 

RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

19,720.— Keys  for  Locks  : V.  Dugmore.— The 
tail,  which  is  made  separately  from  the  bolt-head, 
is  fastened  within  a recess  cut  in  the  head.  In  the 
bolt  is  a hole  through  which  passes  a stump  that  is 
also  made  upon  a separate  piece,  of  which  the 
tail  i3  slotted  so  that  it  may  ride  upon  the  fixed' 
stump. 

19,722. — Blocks  for  Use  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Conduits,  Arches,  Wells,  Sewers, 
&c. : D.  T.  Clegg  & H.  N.  Brooke. — The  vitrified 
blocks  are  hollow,  and  are  shaped  with  dovetailed 
or  under-cut  grooves  in  their  sides  and  outer  faces, 
which  will  take  cement.  The  blocks  are  also 
fashioned  with  interlocking  end  spigots  and  sockets. 

19,756. — A Machine  for  Surfacing  and  Polish- 
ing Marble,  Glass,  Porcelain,  &c.  : D.  Gilles  — 
The  machine  for  surfacing  and  polishing  glass, 
marble,  metal,  and  other  plates  is  fitted  with  discs 
placed  horizontally  and  forming  two  sets,  each  of 
which  comprises  a grinding-stone,  an  emery  or  some, 
similar  disc,  and  a buffing  disc  ; the  composite  discs 
are  mounted  above  the  rails  upon  which  the  work- 
table is  moved.  The  two  sides  of  the  plates  are 
ground  by  the  two  sets  of  discs  respectively.  The- 
discs  can  be  adjusted  vertically  by  means  of  a screw 
gear  that  secures  them  to  their  spindles.  The  rails 
can  be  similarly  adjusted,  and  grinding-blocks  may 
be  substituted  for  the  discs.  The  contrivance  is- 
described  as  being  applicable  for  use  with  the 
frames  of  other  glass-grinding  machines,  and  for  the 
grinding  of  lenses  beneath  stones  faced  to  the. 
necessary  curvature,  the  lenses  being  held  stationary 
the  while. 

19,781.— Electrical  Switches  : S.  A.  Hunter. — 
For  tumbler-switches  one  of  the  two  projecting, 
pieces  upon  the  base  separates  the  :contacts  and 
carries  a support  upon  which  the  tumbler  lever  is 
mounted,  to  the  other  projecting  piece  is  pivotted 
the  movable  contact-lever  which  has  an  insulated 
cross-bar  and  a connecting  cross-piece  ; the  cross- 
bar is  pressed  by  the  lever,  which  is  so  shaped  that 
the  contact-lever  shall  move  quickly  at  first  but 
moreislowly  afterwards  ; a quick|bre?,k  is  effected  by 
means  of  a spring,  and  a loop  gives  a positive 
movement. 

19,813-4.  — Radiators  for  the  Heating  of 
Buildings  : F.  A.  Wilmot. — For  hot-water  or 
steam-heating  apparatus  a wrought-metal  radiator 
consists  of  pipes  that  are  fitted  into  “ headers 
formed  of  sheet  metal  fashioned  into  shape,  flanged 
sleeves,  having  inner  sleeves  and  being  bolted  to- 
gether, join  the  sections,  which  may  be  several  in 
number,  to  one  another.  From  the  end  of  the 
radiator  section  projects  a second  flanged  sleeve 
in  which  the  steam  or  hot-water  supply  pipe  is 
screwed.  (19,814.)  The  radiator-pipes  are  secured 
in  “ headers  ” cupped  and  drawn  from  wrought 
metal,  the  edges  of  the  blank  in  each  case  being 
closed  in  and  fastened  upon  the  “ header's  ” outer 
face,  whilst  openings  with  collars  are  fashioned  in 
the  inner  face  to  which  the  pipes  are  secured — 
confer  No.  6,824  of  1897.  The  collars  may  either 
extend  downwards  or  extend  upwards,  and  so  take- 
the  pipes  around  or  within  them. 

19,861.— Controlling  Valves  for  Domestic 
Service-pipes  : L.  B.  Smith  and  E.  A.  Gilbert.— A 
partition  in  which  is  an  aperture  controlled  with  a 
valve  divides  a cylinder  into  two  parts  ; a valve  and 
stem  are  mounted  in  a piston  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  a hollow  sliding  tube,  on  to  which)  the 
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former  valve  is  fixed  ; when  the  latter  valve  is  re 
moved  from  its  seat  with  a spring  push-rod,  the 
piston  is  forced  downwards  by  the  excess  of  pres- 
sure upon  its  upper  side,  and  the  flush  thereupon  is 
admitted  through  the  valve  in  the  dividing  part: 
tion,  but  the  piston  will  be  raised  again  as  the 
excess  of  pressure  becomes  transferred  to  act  from 
underneath  it  by  the  closing  of  the  push-rod  valve, 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  the  impact  of  an  ex- 
tension at  the  end  of  the  rod  against  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  division  of  the  cylinder. 

19,881.  — Roughening  of  Glass  Surfaces: 
A.  J.  Davis. — For  roughening  the  surface  of  a 
finished  sheet  of  glass  in  order  that  it  may  be 
cemented  to  walls,  &c.  The  glass  sheet  is  blown 
into  the  shape  of  a cylinder,  and  then  split  length- 
wise. After  being  re-heated  and  flattened  out,  the 
inside  of  the  split  cylinder  is  coated  with  a composi- 
tion of  minium,  silica,  and  calcium  phosphate  mixed 
with  water,  varnish,  or  oil,  applied  with  a brush, 
and  roughened  with  a grainer’s  tool. 

19,921.— Facing-Slabs  for  Builders’  Use  : 
J.  Bassett,  trading  as  Bassett's  Plaster  Company. — The 
invention  applies  to  the  making  of  slabs  for  facing 
walls,  partitions,  ceilings,  and  so  on.  They  are 
composed  of  pierced  strips  of  scrap  or  waste  metal, 
to  be  obtained  from  chain-making  and  similar 
works,  which  are  embedded  in  a mass  of  coarse 
adamant  plaster  poured  into  a mould.  When  they 
have  been  nailed  on  to  the  wall  or  ceiling  they  can 
be  plastered,  painted,  and  decorated. 

*9.955- — A Tap  for  Mixing  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Supply  : M.  J.  Adams. — In  a combined 
hot  and  cold-water  supply  tap  a screw-down  valve 
regulates  the  outlet  from  a chamber  of  the  casing, 
which  is  divided  accordingly,  the  cold  water  supply 
pipe  being  connected  with  that  chamber.  An 
extension  downwards  of  the  spindle  ot  the  screw- 
down  valve  operates  a lever  which  is  pivotted 
beneath  it,  and  is  set  in  engagement  with  the  spindle 
of  a self-closing  valve,  by  means  of  which  the  hot- 
water  supply  is  furnished  and  regulated.  The 
arrangement  provides  that  hot  water  only  shall  flow 
from  the  tap  when  the  screw-down  valve  has  been 
depressed  so  that  it  bears  against  its  lower  seating 
and  thereby  cuts  off  the  supply  of  cold  water. 

I9, 956.— Wrenches  : A.  A.  Peart.— A cam  which 
is  placed  so  as  to  press  against  the  stem  of  the 
wrench  and  is  formed  upon  the  end  of  a handle 
which  is  pivotted  to  the  movable  jaw,  serves  to 
retain  that  jaw  in  a fixed  position  upon  the  stem. 
For  an  increase  of  the  grip  both  the  cam  and  that 
portion  of  the  stem  against  which  it  bears  should  be 
toothed. 

I9.973- — A Cowl  for  Chimneys  ; W.  Whitehead, 

T.  Harris,  and  H.  C.  Sacrd. — Gimbals  or  a Hooke’s 
joint  within  a cup  containing  oil  carry  a cone-shaped 
cowl  above  the  uptake  of  the  chimney.  In  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  chimney-pot  a bridge  upon  a short 
pipe  fitted  into  the  pot  is  employed  as  a mounting 
lor  the  oil  cup,  and  the  cowl  may  have  radially- 
curved  vanes  for  it3  turning  by  the  wind,  the  cowl 
being  placed  above  a spindle  of  an  archimedean 
extractor  set  within  an  uptake  made  of  metal.  In 
that  form  an  india-rubber  buffer  ring  is  placed 
around  the  pipe  at  a level  lower  than  that  of  the  oil 
cup,  and  a conical  baffle-ring  is  placed  around  the 
uptake  just  below  its  mouth. 

20,004.  — Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  : C. 
Rudolph. — The  ends  of  the  tubing,  which  is  after 
the  kind  specified  in  No.  9,478  of  1885,  have  pro- 
tecting and  bent  pieces  to  be  brazed,  soldered,  or 
welded  together,  or  they  may  be  thickened  by 
means  of  rolled  strips  in  such  a manner  that,  whilst 
the  thicker  ends  are  left,  the  middle  part  becomes 
thinned  ; the  tubing  is  composed  of  the  ends  of 
channelled  metallic  strips  which  are  wound  around 
in  the  manner  of  a helix. 

20,028.— Gauges  : H.  Brookci  and  A.  J.  Baxter.— 

A toothed  disc  which  works  within  a casing  is  set 
in  gear  with  the  threads  of  a spindle,  various 
gauge-scales  of  known  kinds,  with  a decimal  scale 
tor  plates  and  wires,  are  marked  upon  the  disc,  and 
there  is  provided  a vernier-scale  for  very  fine 
adjustments  ; the  scales  can  be  read  through  open- 
ings cut  through  the  casing  ; in  some  instances  the 
disc  may  be  advantageously  replaced  with  a 
travelling  rack-bar. 

20,038.— Feed-water  Apparatus  :T.  J.  Whitney. 

— Upon  the  main  boiler  is  mounted  a supplementary 
boiler,  wherein  the  supply  of  hot  water  is  kept  up  by 
the  admission  of  exhaust  steam.  Inside  the 
auxiliary  boiler  is  placed  a feed-heating  chamber, 
into  which  water  enters  through  a five-way 
disc  or  plug-valve.  The  reversal  of  the  valve 
arrests  the  flow  of  the  feed-water,  and  the  heater  is 
thereupon  brought  into  communication  with  the 
boiler,  both  above  and  below  the  water-level,  by 
means  of  pipes,  the  water  flowing  through  its  own 
gravity  into  the  boiler.  A spindle  and  a cross-arm 
in  engagement  with  notches  work  the  spindle. 

20,048.— Manufacture  of  Acetylene  : H.  J. 
Rogers. — A hanging  pocket,  having  a cover,  is  fitted 
within  an  ordinary  gas-holder  bell,  the  carbide  is 
laid  upon  trays  disposed  in  the  pocket,  and  the 
supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a cock  of  which  the 
handle  can  be  moved  over  the  face  of  a dial  affixed 
outside  the  bell  ; the  resultant  gas  flows  through  a 
cock  so  as  to  lift  up  the  bell  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cut  off  the  water  supply.  The  cock  can  be  turned 
from  without  the  bell ; the  position  of  a ratchet 
wheel,  which  is  engaged  by  a pawl  upon  the  gas- 
holder, will  indicate  when  the  top  tray  of  carbide  has 


been  exhausted,  then  the  two  cocks  are  turned  off 
and  the  trays  can  be  re-charged  whilst  a supply  of 
gas  remains  in  the  holder  ; a coil  and  pipe  are  pro- 
vided for  the  flow  cf  the  gas  into  a purifier  charged 
with  oxide  of  iron  or  lime,  or  with  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron  together. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  i. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “Mechanical  Physics,  Laws  of 
Motion,  Hydraulics,  &c."  7 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  G. 
Molloy,  D.Sc.,  on  “ Electric  Waves.”  9 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  of  Deland  ( Technical 
Demonstrations).— Mr.  B.  A.  Phillipson  on  Electricity, 
&c.  (at  10,  Lower  Baggot-street).  4.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  2. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— Monthly 
meeting,  Carpenters’  Hall.  6 p.m. 

Monday,  February  4. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  on  “St. 
Peter’s.”  III.  4 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  J.  Liberty 
Tadd  on  “ Elementary  Art  Education.”  IV.  8 p.m. 

Society  oj  Engineers. — The  President  for  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Henry  O’Connor,  will  present  the  premiums  awarded 
for  papers  read  during  the  year.  2.  The  President  for 
the  year  1901,  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  will  deliver  his 
inaugural  address.  7.30  p m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “ Natural  Forces  : Light,  Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Chemistry.”  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  F. 
Rowntree  on  “ Domestic  Work.”  6.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 1,  Election  of  mem- 
bers and  the  election  of  a joint  honorary  secretary  in 
place  of  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  resigned.  The  council 
nominate  Mr.  G.  Hastwell  Grayson,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A. 

2.  .To  consider  and  approve  a draft  memorandum  and 
articles  of.  association  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
incorporation  of  the  society,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  council  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  annual  general  meeting.  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  5. 

Royal  Institution.—  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,on  “Practical  Mechanics  (experimentally  treated): 
First  Principles  and  Modern  Illustrations.”  IV.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  .—Mr . A.  H.  Barker, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.,  on  “Works  Management.  ” I.  8 p.m.  (at 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria-st.,  S.W.). 

Royal  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  Ernest  Marriage  on 
“ Romanesque  Architecture.”  Illustrated  by  his  own 
slides.  8 p.m. 

City  oj  London  College  Science  Society.— V isit  to 
the  Colonial  Consignment  and  Distributing  Company's 
cold  stores,  Nelson  Wharf,  Commercial,  Lambeth,  S.E. 
2.45  P-m. 

Wednesday,  February  6. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.— Professor T.  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
on  “ The  Natural  Forms  Which  Have  Suggested  Some  of 
the  Commonest  Implements  of  Stone,  Bone,  and  Wood.” 

2.  Dr.  S.  Russell  Forbes  on  “Recent  Excavations  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome.”  4 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  on  “Some  Expe- 
riences of  Motor  Bicycles.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “The  Atmosphere  : Pressure  and 
Composition.  Air : Combustion  and  Respiration.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  R.  A.  Wood 
1 “ Luxfer  Prisms  and  Piismatic  Lighting  : Theory  and 
Application.”  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  7. 

Royal  Academy.— Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  on  “St. 
Peter’s.”  IV.  4 p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.  — Mr.  M. 
Mawson  on  “ The  Staines  Reservoir  Works.”  8 p.m. 


T.  Fyfe  on 
i “ History 


Friday,  February  8. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  ' 

Cretan  Architecture.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  G.  H.  Bryan 
and  Progress  of  Aerial  Locomotion.”  9 p.m. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  ( Westminster 
Palace  Hotel). — Mr.  Louis  F.  Awde  on  “Electric  Power 
Supply  in  the  Metropolis.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Adjourned 
discussion  on  the  following  paper Power-gas  and 
Large  Gas-engines  for  Central  Stations,”  by  Mr.  Herbert 
A.  Humphrey.  S p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society.  — 
“Wall  Coverings.”  Mr.  C.  Sinclair  on  “Limes,”  Mr. 
R.  W.  Horn  on  “ Cements,”  and  Mr.  J.  Arthur  on  “ Patent 
Plasters.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  W.  Marriott  on  “ Meteorology.”  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  (Technical  De- 
monstrations). — Mr.  J.  F.  Keatinge  on  Painting, 
Varnish,  Wall-papers,  &c.  (42,  Grafton-strcet,  Dublin) 
4.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  9. 

Builders'  Foremens  Association.  — Annual  Dinner, 
King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  — Mr.  J.  D.  Mills 
on  “ Warwick  and  Staffordshire  Architecture.”  7 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Royal 
High  School,  Canongate  Parish  Church,  and  Old  Tol- 
booth. 


14A,  14,  16,  18,  and  20,  Philpot-st.,  u.t.  nj  yrs., 

g.r.  130 /.  

Woodford.— Albert-rd.,  Albert  Cottage,  f.  _ 

January  21. — By  Thomas  Woods. 
Watford,  Herts. — Weymouth-st.  Cornwall  Villa,  f. 

Hounslow  , Middlesex. — St.  Steplien’s-rd.,  a plot 

of  building  land,  f 

January  22.--By  Debenham,  Tewson  & Co. 
City  of  London. — St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  f.g.r. 

220/.,  reversion  in  38J  yrs .. 

By  David  Burnett  & Co. 

Islington. — 184,  Upper-st.  beneficial  lease  for  i6J 

yrs.,  r.  60/.,  with  goodwill,  &c 

Peckham. — 60,  Copleston-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  xos. , e.r.  35/. 

By  C.  W.  Davies  & Son. 
Clerkenwell.— 35,  Lloyd’s-row,  u.t.  295  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.  ios.,  e r.  50/.  

City-rd. — 5,  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  25J  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r. 

40/ 

Stamford  Hill.— 6,  57,  and  59,  Paignton-rd.,  u.t. 

69  yrs.,  g.r.  T5/.  10s 

Brixton. — 85,  Barnwell-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g r.  61.  .. 

By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Mayfair. — Grafton-st.,  &c..  Berkeley  Mansion, 
Corporation  lease,  u.t.  964  yrs.,  g.r.  to  Christ- 
mas, 1905,  1,430/.,  and  thenceforward  1,500/., 

e.r.  6,500/ 

January  23. — By  Furber,  Price,  & Furber. 
Kennington. — 51,  53,  55,  and  59,  Carroun-rd.,  u.t. 

2oJyrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  127/. 

Camberwell. — 175,  Coldharbour-lane,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  r.  40/.  

Bloomsbury. — 1,  Hunter-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  34/., 

r.  80/.  ... 

Beckenham. — 1 & 2,  Surrey-villas,  with  stable  in 

By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 

Regent’s  Park.— 20,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

Wandsworth. — 15  and  16,  Louvaine-rd.,  u.t.  61 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  72/. 

January  24. — By  W.  Ashmole. 

Ilford,  Essex. — The  Horns-rd.,  a freehold  cottage 

Birkbeck-rd. , four  freehold  cottages 

Leytoostone. — 2,  Oak-cottages,  f.  

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Bethnal  Green.— 42,  44,  and  46,  Viaduct-st.,  u.t. 

164  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  69/ 

Mile  End. — 41,  43,  and  45,  Cleveland-st.,  area 

:,9ooft.,  f.  

Old  Ford. — 36  and  38,  Hewlett-rd.,  f. 

1 19  and  133,  Roman-rd.,  f.,  r.  76/.  

Poplar.— 2,  31,  and  32,  Buxton-ter.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

S-r.  X5/. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Penge.— 33  to  43  (odd),  Croydon-ra.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  42/.,  r.  253/.  

Beckenham. — 41,  Clock  House-rd.,  u.t.  88A  yrs., 

g r.  7/.,  r.  32/.  

Walthamstow.— 92,  94,  and  96,  High-st.,  u.t. 

42  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  xo8/ 

Old  Kent-rd.— 72,  Mina-rd.,  u.t.  2oJ  yrs.,  g.r. 

64,  Trafalgar-rd.,  u.t.  3x3  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  36/... 

Camberwell.— 23,  25,  and  27,  Acorn-st.,'f. 

Peckham.-  -Denman-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land 

with  buildings  thereon,  f.  

1 to  7,  Nungate  Cottages,  f. 

By  J.  & R.  A.  Wilson. 

Brompton. — x,  Ovington  Mews,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r,  1/.,  r.  55/.  

By  Newbon.  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Barnsbury. — Copenhagen-st.,  f.g.r.  8/,  reversion 

in  2 yrs 

75  and  77,  Barnsbury-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  100/.  

67,  Barnsbury-rd. , f.,  r.  40/. ; also  f.g.r.  16/.  5s., 

reversion  in  2 yrs 

Barnsbury-rd.,  f.g.r.  75/.  12s.,  reversion  in 


650 

[,050 


2 yrs. . 


Barnsbury-rd.,  f.g.r. 

niyr 

Barnsbury-rd.,  &c.,  f.g. 


!S/.  4s- > 


reversion 


in  1 yr. . 


15/.  4s.,  reversion 


1,830 

3.300 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


January  18. — By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar. — 223,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  f.,  r.  80/.  ..  .. 
29  to  35  (odd),  Findhorn-st.,  u.t.  743  yrs.,  g.r. 

*5^ ; • : 

9 and  11,  Wilhs-st.,  u.t.  44^  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  

Commercial-road  East. — Nos.  243,  245,  247,  261, 
and  367,  u.t.  134  and  3$  yrs.,  g.r.  220/.,  r. 

384^  15s 


£1,3°° 


Islington. — 184, 185  and  186,  Upper-st.,  c.,  r.  170/. 

Somers  Town. — 102  to  112  (even),  Aldenham-st.; 

29  to  54,  Little  Clarendon-st.  ; and  34  and  35, 

Johnson-st.,  f.,  e.r.  1,150/. 10,250 

Stoke  Newington. — 19,  Newington  Green,  f., 

r.  45/.  850 

Gray’s  I nn-rd. — 12,  Swinton-st.,  f.,  r.  46/.  885 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1 16  o per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  ~ 1x20  ,,  ,,  „ 

Smooth  Bright 

Facing  Stocks..  2 18  o „ „ „ 

Shippers  2 8 o 

Flettons — 190 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  6 
Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..470 
Do.,  Bullnose  ..  _.  4 12  o 
Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 4 6 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 


at  railway  depft.. 


Ivory^Glazed 
Stretchers : 


| See  also  next  page. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Two  Boilers,  Ac 

Warehouse,  Dundalk 

Several  Cottages,  Sutton,  Ireland 

Mason  s Work,  Akroyd  Park  

Schools,  Britannia-road,  Banbury 

Alterations  to  Manor  House,  Barnsley  

Steel  Tramway  Rails 

Villa,  Grattau-place,  Fraserburgh,  N.B 

Steading,  Kinghorn,  N.B 

Additions  to  School,  Knowl  Bank 

•Fire  Station,  Ac 

Four  Houses,  Ac.,  Park  avenue,  Barnsley  

Hospital,  Fulwood,  near  Preston 

Farm  Buildings,  Thistley  Hill,  near  Udny,  N.B 

Schools 

Pipe  Sewers  (3|  miles),  Blantyre  

Church,  near  Kawtenstall,  Lancs 

Waterworks  

Masonry  Work,  Sc.  Thomas'  Church,  Newport,  I.  of  W. 

Building  Work.  Congregational  Church,  Carlisle  

Additions  to  it,  Gordon-rd.,  Southtown,  Gt.  Yarmouth 
Six  Houses,  Hampden  street,  Newtown,  Wrexham  ... 

Additions  to  Nazareth  House,  Londonderry ; 

School,  Ac..... 

Waterworks  


By  whom  Required. 


Great  Yarmouth  Corporation  

Great  Northern  Rly.  Co.  (Ireland) 
do. 

Halifax  Corporation : 



Great  Yarmouth  Corporation  j 

Mr.  A.  Gordon  | 

Golcar  (Yorks)  School  Board 

Coventry  Corporation 


Fernhurst  (Sussex)  School  Board... 
Lanark  County  Council  


Chesham  (Bucks)  U.D.C 


Additions  to  Chapel,  Tonyrefail,  Glam  

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Ac 

•Electric  Light  Station  

•Supplies,  Ac 

Kerbing  and  Tarpaving,  Ac.,  Wearside-road.., 
Kerbing  and  Tarpaving,  Ac.,  Treviso  road  ... 
‘Kerbing  and  Tarpaving,  Ac.,  Kemble-road  ... 

‘Kerbing  and  Tarpaving,  Ac.,  Vestris  road 

Works  aud  Materials 

•Cleansing and  Watering  Roads,  Ac 

•Fitting  up  Kitchen  Department  


Llanelly  School  Board 

Campbeltown  (N.B.)  Corporation 

Aberystruth  School  Board 

Ilford  U.D.C 

Mount  Bellew  (Ireland)  Guardians 

Whitby  U.D.C , 

West  Ham  Borough  Council 

Lew  isham  Borough  Council 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Willesden  District  Council  . .. 
Crown  Estate  Paving  Commrs  ... 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  .. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


J.  W.  Cockrill,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth  

T.  Morrison,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  

do 

J.  Lord,  Civil  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

Rev.  .1.  F,.  Pater,  The  Green,  Banbury  

J.  II.  Taylor,  Civil  Engineer,  Barnsley •• •• 

.1.  W.  Cockrill,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Great  Y armouth  

W.  Reid,  Civil  Engineer,  Saltoun-squarc,  Fraserburgh  

W.  Stewart,  Inverurie 

.1.  Berry.  .Architect,  9,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield  

City  Engineer,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry  

Senior  A Clegg,  Architects,  Regent-street,  Barnsley  

J.  A.  Seward.  Architect,  119a,  Fishergate,  Preston 

Wilsone  A Dutfus,  Aberdeen 

J.  Hill,  School  Board  Offices,  Fcrnhurst  ••• 

W.  L.  Douglass,  Civil  Engineer,  3,  Clydesdale-street,  Hamilton.. 

Austin  A Paley,  Architects,  Lancaster  •••  

Taylor  A Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  27,  Great  George-street,  S.W 

.1.  B.  Colson,  Architect,  45,  Jcwry-atreet,  Winchester..  

Johnstone  Bros.,  Architects,  39,  Lowther-strect,  Carlisle 

C.  O.  Baker,  Architect,  Great  Yarmouth 

W.  II.  Ilosker,  liuabon-road,  Wrexham 

E.  J.  Toye,  Architect.  Strand,  Londonderry  

J.  B.  Morgau.  Architect,  School  Board  Offices,  Llanelly 

J.  Fnlarton,  Campbeltown 

R.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Victoria  Chambers,  Abercarn 

H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  7,  Cranbrook-road.  Ilford  

C.  Morse.  High-street,  Tonyrefail  

.1.  Smith,  Architect,  Ballinasloe  

Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Whitby,  Yorks  

See  Advertisement - ••••••••• 

, Surveyor's  Department,  T«wn  Hall,  Catford,  S.E 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W 

Lodge,  Park  Square  West,  Regent’s  Park 

Office,  Embankment,  E.C 


do. 

do. 

Feb.  S 


do. 

Feb.  11 
do. 


Shops,  Ac.,  near  Durham  

•Infirmary  

Anufleld  Plain  Indus.  Co-op.  Soc. 
Kington  Union  

G.  T.  Wilson,  Architect,  121,  Durham-road,  Blackhill 

C,  T.  Del  fosse,  Architect.  Duke-street,  Kiugton  

Feb.  16 
Feb.  IS  1 
do. 

Engineer,  Public  Office,  Hendon,  N W 

do. 

do. 

do. 

•Alterations  to  Roof,  Ac 

Shorediteh  Borough  Council 

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Old-street,  E.C 

Wadsley  Asylum  Committee 

Feb.  20  , 

J.  II.  Crowther,  Engineer,  Great  Float,  near  Birkenhead 

Feb.  21 

•Engine  and  Pump  House 

•Administrative  Block  at  Workhouse  Infirmary  

do. 

• do' 

do. 

Feb.  28 

Wrexham  County  Schools 

Walthamstow  Parochial  Charities 

do. 

•Shops,  Ac.  

W.  A.  Longmore,  Archt.,  Bridge  Chmbrs.,  Hoe-st.,  Walthamstow 

do. 

Mar.  4 
do. 

•Hotel  at  Felixstowe,  Suffolk  

•Works  and  Materials 

•Extension  aDd  Completion  of  Infirmary 

Post  Office,  Castleford  

School  Buildings,  Dalkeith. 

Hornsey  U.D.C...... 

Caul  ;cl  el 

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Southwood-lane,  Uighgate,  N 

do. 

Bank  Premises,  Dunmanway,  Ireland 

Three  Houses  and  Shop,  Featherstone,  Yorks 

Mr.  J.  Walker  

W.  H.  Fcarnley,  Architect,  Featherstone  ..^...^.. 

do. 

do. 

Excavations  for  Warehouse,  Wellington-Btreet,  Leeds 

Messrs.  Crowe  A Co.,  Limited 

Corson  A Jones,  Architects,  25,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds  

do. 

do. 

J.  B.  Broadbent,  Architect,  15,  Cooper-street,  Manchester  

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application  1 
to  be  in 

Feb.  9 

150L  per  annum  

Feb.  15 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p. — . Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  A xxi.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  A xxL 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Headers  12  o o per  1,000  at 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ,’ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o 

Splays,  Chamfered , 

Squints... 20  o o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12  o o ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,, 

Double  Headers . . 14  o o 


railway  depot 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

£ s.  d. 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o per  1, coo  at  railway  depot.  I 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  . .—  2 0 o ,,  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  8 o per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 9 ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  38  o per  ton  l( 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered, 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

STONE. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  . . 

Bath  „ _ , 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 6J 
Grinshill  ,,  ....  1 10 

Browm  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2 ij 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 4J 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 to 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  ,1  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  1 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  dep6 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


8?  Feb.  2, 


1901. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued. ). 

SLATES. 

n.  in.  £ s.  d. 

10X10  best  blue  Bangor...  11  5 oper  ioooof  i2ooatry.dep. 

, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

[6x8  best  ,,  626 

[OXiobest  blue  Portma- 

doc  ...  10 18  o 

6x8  best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
10X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  2 6 

6x8  „ „ 6 15  o 

ioXio  Permanent  green  10  o o 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

Jest  plain  red  roofing  tiles—  41  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz. 

Jest  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Jest  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 3 g Jf 

Jest  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 


at  rly.  depSt. 


)eals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

by  pin.  and  11  in xO  i 

>eals  : best  3 by  9 14  1 

fattens:  best  2$  in. by 7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 121 

fattens  : best  2J  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  or 


At  per  standard. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


•eals  : seconds  . . . 
attens  : seconds.. 


ir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

t tion)  

Seconds  

in.) 


o 10  o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
100  lessthan  best 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


itcb  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average).. 
Joiners’  Wood. 

^hite  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

“ "i.  by  11  in 27  j 

'•  by  9 in 24 

Battens,  23  in.  and  3 in.  by  7in.  20 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  22  1 
...  3«n.  by  gin.  20 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  1 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 16  1 

Battens,  2i  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  1 

prsburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  25 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22 

Battens 16  r 

pecond  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

, Do.  3 in.  by  9 in i7 

IBattens 14 

yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


At  per  standard. 


Third 


i Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  14 

IBattens I2 

;bite  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  n in. . 15 

I ..  3 m-  by  9 in.  ..  14 

Battens 12 

Second  white  deals 3 in.  by  it  in.  14 
>»  i>  11  3 in.  by  9 in.  13 

■ ,,  ,,  battens  n 

:ch  pine  : deals r6 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 

jllow  Pine — 

first,  regular  sizes  30 

! Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

! Oddments  22 

[Seconds,  regular  sizes  24 

illow  Pine  Oddments  20 

kuri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  q 

inzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs  — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  ,,  o 

oinscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
y Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 
inch 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

Per  ton, 

„ & *■  d- 

Common  Bars g 1Q  a 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  9 15  0 1Q 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  n 10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 10  o 10  1 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 10  1 

•1  1,  galvanised  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  15  o 

«»  ii  to  24  g 1115  o 

11  ,1  to  26  g 13  5 o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  o o 

„ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o 

n ,1  26  g 15  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o o 

,1  n 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  o 

1,  ,,  26  g 19  o o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20'g.  13  o o - 

n n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  xo  o 

1,  ,1  26  g 1400  1 i< 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 13  o o 

11  n 22  g.  and  24  g 14  o o 

,,  26  g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  19  5 o 

Pipe  in  coils  ions  o 

Soil  Pipe 22  15  o 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieill6  Montagne  ton  26  o o 

Silesian 25  10  o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 1 

Thin 


London. 
£ s.  d. 


Copper  nails 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet 

Thin  .,  

Tin — English  Ingots  . 
Solder — Plumbers’ 

Tinmen's 

Blowpipe 


9i 

10J 


36  046 


do. 


do. 


!y  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

[ as  inch 0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

i inch  o 

y Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

ik,  per  load  ' ’ x6 

lerican  Whitewood  Planks — 

per  ft.  cube 0 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 


led  Steel  Joists.ordinarysections 

npound  Girders  ,,  ,,  9 : 

;les,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

iry  sections  o j 

ch  Plates  10 

|t  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
icluding  ordinary  patterns  8 


In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  2jd.  ,,  „ 

21  oz.  thirds  3|d.  ,,  ,, 

„ „ fourths 3d.  ,,  ,, 

26  oz.  thirds  4$d.  ,,  ,, 

„ ,,  fourths 4d.  ,,  ,, 

32  oz.  thirds  sjd.  ,,  ,, 

n,i  fourths — ..  sd.  ,,  ,, 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3$d. 

..  21 4id.  „ 

J Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 3d.  ,,  „ 

11  11  3id.  „ „ 

* 11  i.  ..  4d.  „ „ 

OILSi  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 2 10 

,,  ,,  in  barrels ,,  o 2 11 

11  1,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 1 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes fl  031 

,,  ,,  in  barrels ,,  0 3 2 

i,  _ ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 3 4 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ,,  0 2 8 

,,  in  drums ,,  0 2 ro 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  27  o o 

Red  Lead,  Dry n 24  10  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  o q o 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel  1100 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan  

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  _ 


per  gallon 
£ s.  d 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  S:  F.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. Tbe  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ARBROATH. — For  the  erection  of  a hospital  for  the 
Burgh  of  Arbroath  and  the  Arbroath  district  of  the  county 
of  Forfar.  Mr.  Hugh  Gavin,  architect,  Arbroath  : — 
Masonry. — Christie  & Anderson,  Ar- 
broath   £4,263  7 6 

Joinery.— A.  Scott,  Arbroath  2,640  o o 

Plumbing. — D.  M‘Kay,  Carnoustie  1,385  o o 
Plastering. — Middleton  & Donald, 

Arbroath 389  o o 

Slating.  — Mitchell  & Son,  Arbroath  382  19  o 


BELVEDERE  (Kent). — For  proposed  Board  offices, 
&c.,  and  cookery  centre  at  Picardy  Schools,  Belvedere, 
Kent,  for  the  Erith  School  Board.  Messrs.  Ford,  Son,  & 
Burrows,  architects,  21,  Aldermanbury,  E.C.  :— 

Alterations  and 
additions  to 
drains  and  to  care- 

Board  offices,  taker’s  house, 

pupil  teachers',  infants’,  boys’, 

attendants’,  Cookery  and  girls' 
schools,  by 
Jennings. 

.£625 


Woodward  & Co.  . . 

rooms,  &c. 

&c. 

£2,301 

2,181 

Patman  & Fothering- 
ham  

Martin,  Wells,  & Co. 
Tonge  

2,088 

Jerrard  & Sons  

2,198 

Miles  

3,860 

2,142 

Fester  Bros 

Proctor 

2,295 

2,069 

Thomas  & Edge .... 

Enness  Bros 

3,363*  • 

xi997* 

558 

603 


FALMOUTH.  — For  the  erection  of  police  station,  &c., 
for  the  Standing  Joint  Committee.  Mr.  Oliver  Caldwell, 
architect,  Victoria-square,  Penzance  : — 

Rickard .£41564  I George  Miners, 

Buscombe  & Sons  ..  4,400  Marazion* £3>797 

C.  & J.  Harris 4,035  | 


HEAMOOR  (Cornwall). — For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  for  the  Madron  School  Board.  Mr.  Oliver 
Caldwell,  architect,  Penzance  :— 

Burnett  & I Burnett  & Berry- 

James  £1,432  9 8 man,  Penzance*£i,426  10 

| E.  Pedwell  ......  1,425  0 


KILLARNEY  (Ireland). — For  the  erection  of  lodging 
houses  (exclusive  of  making  roads,  footpaths,  main  drain- 
age, and  main  water  pipes)  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Duncan  Scott,  C.E.  :— 

P.  Murphy,  14  one  story  and  9 two  story  ....  ,£3,551 
Timothy  Gallivan,  14  one  story  and  9 two  story  3,337 
J.  B.  Healy,  Tralee,  14  one  story  and  9 two  story  3,290 

F.  Nunan,  9 two  story  only 2,200 

P.  Murphy,  14  two  story  only *.745 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— For  the  erection  of 
additions  to  laundry  and  coal  stores  at  the  Kingston 
Workhouse.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hyde,  architect,  87,  Brayards- 
road,  Peckham,  S.E.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

J.  W.  Brooking  £3.000  o o 

Goddard  & Sons  2,883  0 0 

E.  F.  McCarthy  2,766  13  3 

Windsor  & Co 2,711  8 o 

Foster  Bros 2,677  0 0 

E.  Chamberlain  2,608  5 9 

W.  J.  Rensbaw  2,497  o o 

Veale  & Carter 2,398  o o 

W.  J.  Bowden  2,122  10  o 


LEICESTER. — For  the  erection  of  offices,  &c.,  St. 
„ ames’s  and  Earl-streets,  for  the  National  Union  of  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives  (Leicester  No.  1 Branch).  Messrs. 
Harrison  & Hattrell,  architects,  34,  Friar-lane,  Leices- 
ter : — 

Tyers  & Yates £4,750  I Leicester  Builders, 

W.  G.  Brown 41685  | Ltd.,  Leicester*  ..  £4,680 


LEIGH-ON-SEA. — For  making-up,  kerbing,  channel- 
ling, and  paving  roads  at  Leigh-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Smee, 
Mence,  & Houchin,  architects  and  surveyors,  12,  West 
Smithfield,  E.C. : — 

Lowest  Tenders. 

Leighville-grove  ..  Harris  & Rowe . . £813  7 4 
Southsea-avenue  . . 


Lymington-  avenue 
Cranleigh  Drive  .. 
Marine  Parade.... 

Cliff-road  

North-street 

West-street  

East-street  

Alexandra-street  .. 
Ashleigh  Drive  . . 
Redcliff  Drive  .... 


983 


449 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  branch  library  at 
Highgate,  for  the  Hornsey  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hyde,  architect,  87,  Brayards-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 
Quantities  supplied  : 


Leslie  & Co £51258 

Thompson  & Beve- 
ridge   

Kerry  & Sons 

General  Builders’  Co. 

H.  L.  Holloway 

Spiers  & Sons 

Chessum  & Sons. . . 

J.  Appleby  


4,912 

4.797 

4.78t 

4,676 

4.613 


Wilson  Bros.  & 

Lamplougn  £4,516 

W.  T.  Batchelor 4,360 

Willmott  & Sons 4,286 

Foster  Bro= 4,174 

Lawrence  & Sons  ..  4,169 

Webking&Co 4,161 

W.  Wade 3,998 


[See  also  next  page* 
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PEMBERTON  (Lancs.).  — For  building  generating 
station  and  tall  chimney,  for  Pemberton  Urban  District 
Council : — 

0 | T.  & H.  Hough- 
o | ton,  Warring- 
o ton-rd.,  New- 
o I town  Pember- 

o ton' £3,694  o o 

o I Wilson  & Co. . . 2,585  o o 


Wm.  France.  .£4,390 
Johnson  & Son  4,325 
A.  Bywater  ..  4,288 
W.  Wianard  ..  4,286 
David  A.  Ablett  3,914 
Alex.  Wigan  ..  3^70 


PEMBERTON  (Lancs.).— For  paving  and  kerbing 
Harriet-place,  Ormskiik-road,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council  :— 

Paving  Kerbing. 
Per  sq.  Per  lir.. 
yard.  yard, 

d.  d. 

Robert  Bradley jk  ....  7& 

John  T.  Peet 7 ....  4 

Thomas  Nixon  6 ....  3 

Joshua  Bradley 4?  ....  3 

James  Bratherton,  Newtown,  Pem- 
berton*   4£  ....  3£ 


ROCHFORD  (Essex).  — 
hospital,  Sutton  Ford  Bridge 
Council.  Messrs.  C.  & W.  H. 
ford  :— 

Foster  Bros .£5.169 

Gibb  & Co 4,800 

Smith  & Son  4,669 

A.  W.  Robins 4,598 

Silas  Parmenter  ....  4,500 

Enness  Bros 4,498 

Snewin  Bros 4,464 

West  Bros 4,430 

E.  West 4,242 

Jno.  Rayner 4,078 


For  erecting  an  isolation 
■,  for  the  Rochford  District 
Pertwee,  architects,  Chelms- 


Davis  & Leaney . . 
Hammond  & Son 

Dupont  & Co 

T.  H.  Coleman  .. 
F.  & E.  Davey  . . 
Coulson  & Lofts . . 

W.  E.  Davey  

S.  Norden, Rochford 

Essex*  

Harris  & Rowe 


3.987 

3,945 

3,897 


3,810 

3,724 


SALT  ASH  (Cornwall).  — For  repairing  roads,  boundary 
lls-  °n  the  P°«  View  Estate,  for  the  trustees.  Mr. 
Edgar  M.  Leest,  surveyor,  Devonport  and  Saltash 
W Bake  ....^857  o o i I T.ylorStMultonSjjs  IS  o 

5*8  a 5 W.  C.  Shaddock, 

W.  H.  Rotbery  415  o o | Plymomhf  . .£137  2 E! 


tSTOKE-UPON-TRENT. — For  ,he  erection  of  a 
laundry  and  boiler-house  at  workhouse,  for  the  Guardians. 
tt  ^ • C.  Lynam,  architect,  Stoke-upon-Trent : — 

H P.  Embry  & Co..  £5.9,3  I T.  Godwin  £5)55I 

JV  5,845  T.  R.  Yoxall,  Stoke- 

Meikeljohn  & Son  . . 5 795  | on-Trent* 5,443 


SURBITON.— For  the  erection  of  mortuary.  Alpha- 
road  ; and  (2)  road  works,  To  I worth,  &c.,  Surbiton-hill, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  Mather,  surveyor! 
Council  Offices,  Surbiton 


Mortuary. 

E.  Tomkinson . . £798  o o|W.  Hobern 
McDonald  Bros.  733  o o J.  Pavey 
Higby&Rabson  674  12  o | G.  Merredew  ! ' 
Surveyor's  estimate ^617 


£609 

598 

598 


R.  M.  Parkin 


Making-up  Roads. 

I Thos.  Adams  l 
son  .£2,593  o o |S.  Atkins  .... 

Clift  Ford....  2,170  o o | J.  Nicholas  . . 

Fry  Bros 2,168  16  SIS.  Kavanagh, 

Free  & Sons..  2,08815  2I  Surbiton*.. 
Surveyor’s  estimate  £1,699 


r,6ro  4 9 


C.B.N.  SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


Nos.  7,  8,  9. 10, 11, 12,  13, 14,  15, 16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL 
HATTON  HARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET  ’ 
FARRINGDOX  ROAD,  E.C. 


kARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVFPV 
THICKNESS  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  U.4\ 
Telephone.  No.  274  Uolboni.  Tele.  Address ; "SNEWIN  London." 


URMSTON  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of  a girder 
bridge  over  Ouzel  Brook,  for  the  Moss  Side  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  H.  B.  Longley,  Engineer,  Council  Offices, 
Moss  Side,  Manchester  : — 

Wootton  & Son,  Moss  Side,  Manchester..  £144  14  3 
The  lowest  of  five  tenders  received. 


'LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  list  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board's  Architect ; — 


HIGHWAY  GRADED  SCHOOL  (St. 
the-East). — For  sanitary  and  drainage  works 


M u n d a y & 

Son £31428 

G odson  & 

Sons  31384  1 

Martin,  Wells 
& Co 3,053 


n&  Co. 


Johns 
Ltd, 
Killingback  & 

Co 

Stevens  Bros. 
Ashby  & 
Horner*  .. 


George 

£3,046 


2,942 


2,81.1 

2i499 


2,928 


GLOBE-TERRACE  SCHOOL  (Bethnal  Green). - 
For  sanitary  and  drainage  works  : — 

Godson  & Sons  £31=18  11  2 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 

Killingback  & Co 

Stevens  Bros 

Willmott  & Sons 

Lawrance  & Sons  

J ohnson  & Co.  . . .. 

Williams  & Son  

F.  Bull* 


2,694 


HEAD  OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD.— Repairs  to 
heating  apparatus  in  Evening  Continuation  Schools  De- 


partment : — 

Brightside  Foundry 
and  Engineering 
Co.,  Limited ....  £ic 
John  Esson  £ 


J.  & F.  May £76 

A.  A.  Morris  & Co.  62  1 
J.  Wontner-Smith, 

Gray  & Co.*. . . . 61  i 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


••THE  BUILDER"(Publtshed  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 


Europe,  America,  Austn — . - 

&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOU< 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publishes  of  " THB 
BUILDER,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 


Ceylon, 

UGLAS 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  igs.  per  annum  (5a 
' ' id.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 


numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ens 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Pest. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIR  <frp. 

RATH. 


BATH. 

FOR  ALL^  THE^ PROVED  JKINj,  poSTi 


BATH  STONE.  ___ 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  WateJ“8, 
and  Preserving  Building  Matt 


HAM  HILL  STON: 
DOULTING  STONE) 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  St^ 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  andC 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.)  a 
Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-und 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  W; 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand 


ION 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  M>, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn).rand, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  — 

damp  courses,  railway  arches,  ware) 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces 


giajiauiis,  iuii  ikiuiuj,  miu  Liudicj  - 

Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  * 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 


INK-PHOTO  PROCESS  , 


* F.S.I.  F.K.C.L 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-streibjMt^but'vaiu- 


Fetter- LanF8I.  f.k.c.l; 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOG 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  rT<3!trationB. 

f s ppivitr*  important  do 

METCHIM  & SON{  GT.GEOR^4E8T^ 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  ASSISTANCES.: 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  :DS- 

~ ■ — — ; intended  eipee 


DRY  PLANKS  AND 

In  all  kinds  of  Hard  Wo'1'1"’1 

Mahogany,  Wainscot,  Teak, 


the  production- 

Wm.  MALLIMSON  & 

Offices:  136  & 138,  Hackney  Road,  L{b'yAthenAuthon 

Telephone : 1319  AVENUE,  ‘“d  th®  In*tlw 


— G3.  ByBANl 


ASPHALTE  oee  entering  1c 

For  Horizontal  & Vortical  Damp 


For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & ott_ 


et,  w.c. 


JR  LONI 

ING  INSTRUl 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  jwork,  for  t 

r . Pnard  The  I 

THE 


Board.  The  1 
...  1001.  per  a 
Vasistant  Instt 
: maximum,  ! 
be  required  t 
0.  1 of  the  B 
and  Solid  Get 
1 equivalent  i 
Conetructlc 
Coubtructioi 
,e  City  aud  Gi 
ted,  who  have  D' 
1 them,  and  will 

ELM.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  foiork  will  also  be  r 
London  Inatltut 


Contractors  to 


atmctors  is  for  2 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Inform"^- 
at  the  Offices  ol  the  Company 


5,  LAURENCE  P0UNTNE1 


1 allowed  to  co 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C  • - _ quired,  il  nece 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 


COPPER  AND  ZINC  ROOPIN 


ard.  School  E 
an  THURSDj 
AppUcation, 
of  appUcath 


md  the  C01 
.are  to  the 
for  appointn 


F.  BRABY  & CO, 


D (Suite 

>ST  of  chib: 


BRISTOL  • ed  the  Exam 

d County  Ec 

Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coroma"*““;2' 


LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW. 

352  to  364,  Euston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  ACENTgi 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTEMO 

Particulars  on  AppUcation.  Chief  Offices  : Fitzroy  Works,  CUSTOM  BOAT),  LONDON,  N 


rs,  and  d.-an 

petience  In  I 

■ationa.  estln 
uary  buildlD 
building  coi 


qualify.  * 

.distant,"  ins 

experience,  w 
t date,  to  be  a< 
not  later  that 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

~ Fr ; *"d  fB.r  Ai\?'r?d»  ,<In  n:ra,:on  •* pnkam  ******  !**»*■> ^ l^s,  Pv.  **«** 

? ?„  ’’“t' 1 r , °P  s Paia"’.  M‘la”  ; *nd  °“  »f  th=  To—  of  <>«  Castle  (as  restored  under  Signor  lloretti). . DoMe-Pas,  iJ-Phoio. 

Desigi^for  an  Entrance  Gateway  to  a Public  Park  (Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’  Tite  Prize,  1901  ; Second  Prize).— 

Two  Double-Page  Photo-Liihos. 


By  Mr.  Ralph  Knott 


Blocks  in  Text. 


Half  Section  of  tlic  Dome  of  St.  Peter's Page  1 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  House.  No.  27.  South- 

ampton-street.  Strand,  in  which  Garrick  lived 1 


Diagrams  Illustrating  Student's  Column page 

The  “ Kallio’’ Sink  


n St.  Pet 


Cities  of  Modern  Italy— Milan  .. 

The  Ruskin  Exhibition  

Second  Royal  Academy  Lecture 

A Sensational  Gas  Scheme 

Competitions 

Memorial  Tablet  to  David  Garrick 

Magazines  and  Review  s 

Water  Companies  Regulations 

Illustrations : — 

St.  Peter's  and  Bernini’s  Colonnades 

Courtyard  and  Castle  Tower,  Milan  

Design  for  an  Entrance  Gateway  to  a Public  Park  . 
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Building  Covenant  — Important) 


Some  Cities  of  Modern  Italy — Milan. 

B ILAN  is  the  most 
important  commer- 
cial city  in  Italy, 
and  perhaps  in 
that  sense  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as 
the  veritable  capi- 
tal of  the  new 
kingdom.  But  with 
the  large  influx  of 
foreign  residents 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  a great 
deal  of  its  national  character  is  disappearing, 
and  it  is  becoming  a cosmopolitan  and  con- 
sequently uninteresting  town.  Its  modern 
streets,  lined  with  brass-plated  doorways 
and  plate-glass  fronted  shops,  with  an  endless 
variety  ol  foreign  names  inscribed,  remind 
one  of  any  other  ordinary  European  capital. 
In  Naples,  Rome,  or  Florence  the  huge 
modern  palaces  are  still  constructed  in  the 
old  manner,  their  ground-floors  honey- 
combed with  quaint  little  shops,  amongst 
which  the  fortune,  or  principal  entrance  of 
the  palace,  affords  entrance  into  the 
invariable  spacious  courtyard.  But  ir 
Milan  the  ground  has  become  too  valu- 
able of  recent  years,  and  economical 
planning  is  praci.sen  as  much  in  London. 
Old  local  characteristics,  which  give  so  much 
interest  to  ordinary  Italian  towns,  carried  on 
as  they  often  have  been  through  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  now  quite  abandoned  in 
the  modern  buildings,  and  with  this  abandon- 
ment the  architectural  aspect  of  the  city  has 
fallen  to  a very  low  level.  It  is  true  that  the 
Victor  Emmanuel  Gallery,  a species  of  gigan- 
tic Burlington  Arcade,  with  transepts,  built 
by  an  Anglo-Italian  company  forty  years  ago, 
may  be  considered  to  have  a unique  and 
local  modern  character.  It  is  on  a grander 
jScale  than  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere, 
jbut  its  architecture  is  of  the  very  poorest 
(description,  and  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
ito  compensate  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
ong-drawn  mediaeval  arcades  and  grand 
old  palaces,  which  must  have  formerly 
occupied  its  site,  and  the  centre  of  the 


ancient  city.  This  “Galleria”  is,  at  the 
present  time,  in  course  of  “ restoration,’’ 
after  only  forty  years  of  existence. 
Illustrations  of  it  will  be  found  in  a very 
long  ago  number  of  the  Builder  of  contem- 
porary date. 

The  development  of  the  city  since  i860 
has  been  enormous,  and  to  a great  extent 
unprepared  for.  The  octroi  limit  has  re- 
cently been  extended  to  embrace  more  than 
double  the  space  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  value  of  property  has  risen  to  such  an 
extent  that  a benevolent  society,  instituted 
to  provide  dwellings  for  the  poor  turned  out 
of  their  homes  by  the  alterations  of  those 
days,  and  which  built  a considerable  modern 
quarter  of  the  town  for  that  purpose,  is  now 
receiving  50  per  cent,  more  income  than  the 
shareholders  are  permitted  to  accept-  in 
accordance  with  their  rules.  The  unfor- 
tunate society  is  embarrassed  with  its  riches, 
and  a difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  ever-increasing  surplus. 

Although  not  so  early  in  the  field  of 
modern  development  as  Florence,  Milan  was 
perhaps  the  first  of  the  Italian  cities  to  make 
clean  sweep  of  many  filthy  lanes  and 
dilapidated  houses  which  blocked  up  its 
centre  before  i860.  But,  alas!  in  the  pro- 
gress of  “ sventramento  ” and  “ risana- 
mento  ” almost  every  trace  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  excepting  the  little  group  of 
buildings  surrounding  the  Piazza  dei 
Mercanti,  has  disappeared.  Hardly  another 
city  of  Italy  has  suffered  so  severely.  This 
drastic  measure  may  have  been  necessary, 
but  it  has  destroyed  all  artistic  interest  in  a 
famous  old  European  city,  the  theatre  of 
great  historical  events. 

A few  over-restored  old  churches,  once 
suburban,  now  enveloped  in  districts  of 
modern  houses,  are  the  only  medieeval  monu- 
ments left  to  recall  its  ancient  history.  The 
Sforza  and  Visconti  have  long  ago  faded 
into  oblivion,  as  far  as  monuments  are  con- 
cerned ; their  few  memorials  are  very  hard 
to  find  ; and  such  few  buildings  as  survive, 
which  can  at  all  be  associated  with  them, 
have  been  rebuilt  and  restored  beyond 
recognition.  Milan  appears  to  have  suffered 


from  a careless  destruction  of  ancient  monu- 
ments at  the  time  of  its  great  development 
in  i860.  Before  the  “Unity  of  Italy,”  the 
city  was  an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  provincial 
capital,  where  the  local  aristocratic  families 
resided  in  their  ancestral  palaces,  in 
old  Italian  patriarchal  fashion.  But  the 
times  and  also  the  manner  of  living 
have  changed  since  then.  A flood  of 
modern  speculation  and  commercial  activity 
has  swept  away  the  old  social  order  and 
mode  of  existence,  and  the  palaces,  aban- 
doned by  their  owners,  who  now  live  either 
on  their  country  estates  or  in  modern 
suburban  villas,  are  tenanted  as  houses  of 
business,  or,  still  harder  fate,  have  become 
commercial  hotels.  Most  of  these  old 
palaces,  situated  in  what  were  once  suburbs, 
and  which  have  consequently  escaped  the 
“sventramento,’’  are  of  a very  pronounced 
'barrocco  style.  One  of  the  largest,  the 
Palazzo  Litta,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
covering  acres  of  ground,  and  with  a long 
front  of  poor  seventeenth-century  design,  is 
now  turned  into  the  central  railway  admini- 
stration, a kind  ot  use  for  which  such  build- 
ings serve  very  well.  The  gardens  of  the 
old  palaces  have  in  all  cases,  of  course,  been 
transformed  into  sites  for  the  new  tenement 
houses. 

The  new  suburbs  of  Milan  are  in  the 
highest  degree  depressing  and  uninviting. 
They  consist,  with  only  one  exception,  of 
factory  districts,  with  their  accompanying 
slums  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  which  even 
an  Italian  sun  fails  to  redeem  from  the  most 
sordid  and  miserable  aspect.  A fashionable 
quarter  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few 
years,  surrounding  the  remains  of  the  medife- 
val  castle,  to  accommodate  the  nouveau  riche 
class  of  speculators  and  bankers,  which 
directs  the  modern  life  of  the  city.  The 
houses  in  this  district  are  the  usual  six- 
storied Parisian  tenement-palaces,  in  which 
luxury,  combined  with  economy  of  space,  are 
ruling  features.  Planted  boulevards,  pre- 
tentious shops,  and,  in  some  places,  the 
“ maisonette  ” type  of  property,  give  the 
effect  of  a French  or  German  town.  The 
buildings  are  terribly  commonplace  in  their 
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design,  and  utterly  uninteresting,  although 
built  of  very  costly  materials  and  loaded 
with  ornament.  In  one  or  two  cases  “ Man- 
sard” roofs  have  been  attempted — and  in 
Italy ! 

Although  there  are  absolutely  no  private 
buildings  in  Milan  worthy  of  attention  or  of 
any  architectural  interest  or  value,  there  are 
several  important  rebuildings  at  present  in 
progress,  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Ufficio 
Regionale  ” for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments  of  the  district,  which  are  worthy 
of  notice. 

This  Government  Department  or  “Ufficio,” 
now  established  in  every  provincial  capital 
of  Italy,  which  in  its  present  form  dates  from 
about  1S90,  is  an  institution  needing  some 
explanation  to  English  readers.  Copied  to 
some  extent,  presumably,  from  a similar 
Government  Department  in  France,  its  scope 
embraces  not  only  the  necessary  reparations 
and  restorations  of  buildings  actually  in  the 
service  of  Government  officials,  such  as  the 
clergy,  schoolmasters,  public  offices,  & c.,  but 
it  also  exercises  a control  and  supervision  over 
such  private  property  as  may  be  considered 
to  possess  artistic  or  historical  associations. 
It  is  of  course  specially  concerned  with 
all  work  of  an  architectural  character,  com- 
prising fresco  paintings  and  sculptures,  but 
in  addition  to  what  may  be  considered 
*l  fixtures,”  the  department  must  also  be 
consulted  in  any  case  of  removal  or  trans- 
location of  mere  furniture  of  an  important 
description.  The  powers  of  the  department 
in  this  latter  direction  appear  to  be  exercised 
to  a large  extent,  and  up  to  the  present 
without  serious  opposition.  Such  a Govern- 
ment institution  would  perhaps  be  hard  to 
understand  in  England,  where  vested 
interests  and  personal  rights  in  property,  in 
such  a sense,  are  more  jealously  regarded 
than  in  Italy.  Our  nearest  approach  to  such 
an  institution  is  perhaps  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings ; which, 
however,  has  not  of  course  the  same  official 
status. 

As  far  as  any  one  can  at  present  judge, 
the  influence  of  this  department  on  the 
preservation  of  artistic  and  historical 
memorials  in  Italy  is  distinctly  beneficial. 
The  officials  of  the  department  seem  ani- 
mated with  an  intelligent  desire  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  modern  conservativism  and 
preservation,  as  opposed  to  the  vulgar 
“ restoration  ” of  the  past  century.  In  the 
case  of  private  property,  the  presum- 
able “ red  tape  ” and  officialism  of  a 
Government  administration  are  probably 
tbe  best  means  possible  for  delaying  the 
ravages  of  the  private  “ restorer.”  Public 
buildings  rebuilt  or  restored  by  the  depart- 
ment directly,  run  the  danger  of  being 
overdone,  as  was  the  case  with  France  in 
the  days  of  Viollet-le-Duc  ; but  in  Italy  the 
better  taste  of  modern  days,  combined 
with  greater  economy  of  means  at  disposal, 
will  prove  a safeguard. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  mediaeval  castle  of 
Milan  is  the  most  imposing  of  the  works  at 
present  being  carried  out  by  the  “Ufficio” 
of  Lombardy.  A committee  of  the  citizens 
is  assisting  the  work  with  subscriptions,  and 
when  finished  it  will  become  the  home  of 
several  learned,  artistic,  and  educational 
societies,  as  well  as  of  two  or  three 
museums.  Although  considered  a “restora- 
tion,” very  little  of  the  original  fifteenth  cen- 
tury building  remained  ten  years  ago  to  be 
“ restored.  ’ Its  walls,  cut  down  to  half  their 


original  height,  were  encumbered  with  sheds 
and  hovels  both  inside  and  out,  and  its 
appearance  was  entirely  devoid  of  any 
character.  Such  architectural  details  as 
existed  in  the  form  of  entrances  into  the 
enclosure  used  as  a barrack  were  in  the 
Napoleonic  “ Empire  ” style.  The  imposing 
towers  and  battlements  which  are  now 
rising  around  the  old  courtyards  are 
consequently  due  to  the  ingenious  study  of 
Signor  Moretti,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the 
work.  When  finished,  this  “restored,”  or 
rather  new,  castle  promises  to  be  a very 
creditable  and  satisfactory  effort.  It  repre- 
sents a careful  study  of  similar  buildings  in 
a style  peculiar  to  the  Lombard  district, 
many  examples  of  which,  seen  from  the 
railways  of  North  Italy,  impress  the  traveller 
with  their  immense  size  and  simple  out- 
lines. Unfortunately,  the  Castle  of  Milan, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  by  open  coun- 
try, or  even  the  usual  concomitants  of  an  old 
city  in  harmony  with  its  character,  is  now 
constituted  the  centre  of  an  enormous  semi- 
circle of  the  most  ordinary-looking  modern 
houses,  which,  although  individually  very 
large,  look  singularly  mean  and  small  under 
the  circumstances.  Such  a background  for 
such  a monument  is  singularly  unfortunate  ; 
it  is  as  if  the  central  part  of  the  Tower  of 
London  were  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
Bayswater  square. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Signor  Moretti,  chief 
of  the  Lombard  “ Ufficio,”  we  are  enabled 
to  give  two  of  his  photographs  of  the  castle 
specially  taken  for  the  Builder , together  with 
a view  of  the  restored  interior  of  the  Arch- 
bishop’s Palace  — the  “ Arcivescovhdo  ” — 
which  has  just  been  completed  under  his 
supervision  (see  lithograph  plate). 

The  Palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
has  been  so  much  rebuilt  in  successive  ages, 
especially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it 
is  wonderful  that  so  early  and  characteristic  a 
Renaissance  feature  as  this  cortile  should 
survive.  The  curious  projecting  balcony, 
carried  on  consoles  over  the  columns,  is  a 
very  unusual  treatment.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  with  stone  architectural  details  ; the 
walls  are  covered  with  painted  decorations. 

The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Maurizio,  filled 
internally  with  the  frescoes  of  Bernardino 
Luini,  has  recently  been  repaired  in  a truly 
conservative  spirit ; not  a particle  of  stone- 
work has  been  renewed,  except  where  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  structural  pur- 
poses, and  no  new  carving  or  painting  has 
been  introduced  anywhere. 

Concerning  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  some 
years  ago  a Milanese  gentleman  died,  leaving 
a considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  reconstructing  the  west  front.  An  inter- 
national competition,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  was  held  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
series  of  designs  appeared,  which  were  all 
about  equal  in  merit,  and  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  florid  and  rather  weak  Gothic 
exterior  of  the  building  they  were  intended 
to  complete.  The  intention  is  now  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  late  architect  Brentano, 
whose  design  received  the  first  place  in  the 
competition  ; the  “ Ufficio  Regionale  ’’  inter- 
vening in  the  interest  of  any  archaeological 
discovery  which  may  be  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

Another  bequest  for  beautifying  this 
cathedral  was  made  a few  years  back,  with 
the  object  of  providing  bronze  doors  for  the 
future  west  front.  For  various  reasons — 
the  disinclination  of  the  Milanese  sculptors 


to  descend  to  mere  decorative  work,  and 
some  element  of  uncertainty  about  the 
scheme — the  public  competition  was  very 
poorly  responded  to,  and  the  matter  has  for 
the  present  been  shelved. 


THE  RUSKIN  EXHIBITION. 

|HE  exhibition  of  Ruskin’s  drawings 
at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Water-colours  is  calculated  to 
confirm  the  opinion  we  have 
more  than  once  expressed,  that  Ruskin 
would  have  been  a greater  man,  and  would 
have  left  a more  incontestable  reputation 
behind  him,  had  he  devoted  his  powers  to 
producing  art  instead  of  writing  so  much 
about  it.  True,  his  genius  as  a master  of 
literary  expression  is  as  undeniable  as  his 
mastery  with  pencil  and  brush,  but  he  has 
expended  this  literary  genius  on  a great  deal 
of  exceedingly  questionable  art-criticism, 
while  of  the  results  of  his  work  as  an  artist, 
so  far  as  it  went,  there  can  be  no  question 
whatever.  The  present  exhibition  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  varied  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  that  gallery,  although  all  the 
work  of  one  man ; and  it  ought  to  be 
specially  interesting  to  architects,  for  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  architec- 
tural drawing  ever  seen.  In  this  class  of 
subjects  Ruskin’s  work  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  accuracy  and  clearness  of  line 
and  perspective,  but  for  the  unerring  manner 
in  which  he  gives  the  true  character  of  the 
subjects  he  handles.  The  most  practised 
architectural  sketcher,  who  has  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  this  class  of  drawing,  could 
hardly  rival  some  of  the  work  to  be  seen 
here.  Notice  especially  for  instance,  in  the 
“Fountain  at  Rome”  (11),  a pencil  drawing 
on  toned  paper  slightly  tinted  with  the  brush 
here  and  there,  the  beautiful  clean  draw- 
ing of  the  front  of  a classic  building  seen 
in  sharp  perspective  on  the  left,  and  which, 
rather  than  the  fountain,  makes  the  real 
subject  of  the  picture.  Notice  also,  near 
this,  the  “ Market-place  at  Abbeville — Study 
for  Detail  ” (6),  a view  of  an  old  city  square 
in  which  every  characteristic  of  the  various 
buildings  is  faithfully  followed  out  and  drawn, 
down  to  the  most  insignificant  detail.  The 
wonderful  water-colour  study  of  a portion  of 
St.  Mark’s  (19)  has  been  exhibited  in  this 
room  before ; a second  examination  can 
only  confirm  one’s  opinion  of  its  surpassing 
truth  and  delicacy  of  handling ; and  an 
almost  equally  remarkable  one  is  that  of  an 
angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace  (229),  with  the 
row  of  shafts  and  capitals  down  the  side  of 
the  building,  in  the  sharpest  perspective,  all 
followed  in  their  intricacies  and  conscien- 
tiously drawn.  In  the  pencil  sketches  on 
toned  paper,  slightly  shaded  here  and  there 
with  the  brush,  it  is  remarkable  what 
amount  of  distance  and  aerial  per- 
spective he  obtains,  in  a medium 
difficult  to  get  such  an  effect  with,  by  the 
judicious  introduction  of  a bit  of  rather  more 
strongly  shaded  masonry  in  the  foreground, 
throwing  all  the  rest  into  its  place  ; perhaps 
the  very  best  example  of  this  is  in  the 
beautiful  sketch  on  “ The  Aventine  ” (144); 
an  ideal  of  what  an  architectural  sketch 
should  be.  The  more  elaborate  and  finished 
drawing  of  Abbeville,  again  (234),  in  which 
more  colour  is  used,  is  wonderful  in  its  com- 
pleteness of  effect  and  the  careful  manner 
in  which  the  more  distant  bits  of  the  archi- 
tectural scenery  are  worked  out.  In  quite 
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another  manner  the  sketch  with  a soft  pencil 
of  the  **  Chapel  at  Reu,  near  Abbeville  ’’ 
(175),  labelled  “six  hours’ work,”  is  quite 
masterly  in  its  rapid  but  complete 
indication  of  the  architectural  detail. 
Ruskin’s  determination  to  secure  a study 
on  a large  scale,  even  when  he  had 
no  large  paper  at  hand,  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated in  the  at  first  puzzling  water-colour 
drawings  which  seem  to  be  divided  up  into 
parallelograms  of  slightly  varying  scale  of 
colour,  having  been  originally  made,  piece 
by  piece,  on  the  separate  leaves  of  a small 
sketch-book,  which  were  then  pasted  down 
in  position  on  a larger  sheet  of  paper  or 
card,  as  in  No.  191  and  one  or  two  others. 
Then  there  is  an  admirable  colour  study  of 
the  coloured  marble  front  of  San  Miniato  ; 
a fine  colour  study  of  the  pier  in  the 
porch  of  St.  Martin's  Lucca  (38);  details 
and  colour  of  the  apse  in  the  Duomo  at 
Verona,  covered  with  written  notes ; the 
*'  Castelbaroc  Tomb,  Verona " (92),  a co- 
loured elevation  admirable  in  its  repre- 
sentation of  the  texture  as  well  as  the  colour 

of  the  different  materials  ; “ Spandril Pisa" 

(125),  a small  sketch  in  which  again  the 
texture  of  the  marble  is  admirably  conveyed. 
Among  the  pencil  and  tint  sketches,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  some  especially 
good  ones  are  “ Castel  Vecchio"  (27); 
“ Castel  del  Uovo,  Naples”  (155);  “Street 
in  Naples"  (166);  "Fountain  at  Verona” 
(t7b) , “Naples  (251)  1 “The  Prentice's 
Pillar,  Roslin ” (266— pencil  only) ; " Bologna” 
(270),  showing  strongly  the  influence  of 
Prout ; “ The  South  Transept,  Melrose 
(276— pencil  only)  ; and  “ Porta  Capuana, 
Naples  ” (290). 

The  landscape  studies  are  not  equal  to 
the  architectural  ones,  except  in  cases  where 
buildings  enter  considerably  into  the  scene. 
In  purely  landscape  subjects,  Ruskin,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  principles  expressed 
in  one  passage  in  "Modern  Painters” 
(though  he  practically  contradicted  it  on 
other  pages),  seems  to  have  been  aiming  at 
recording  accurately  the  geological  or  other 
facts  of  the  scene  rather  than  at  giving  its 
poetic  impression,  and  the  landscapes  are 
I accordingly  more  valuable  as  records  than  as 
impressions.  Exceptions  to  this  are  “On 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  ” (289),  and  “ The  Pass 
of  Killiecrankie  ” 368),  which  are  fine  land- 
scape studies  of  effect,  the  latter  espe- 
. cially.  There  are  many  other  various 
classes  of  drawings ; colour-studies  of  birds  ; 
an  admirable  one  of  a crab,  in  which 
both  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
carapace  are  remarkably  given  ; bits  of 
carved  detail  drawn  with  great  delicacy 
I and  an  exquisite  little  study  of  a spray  of 
leaves  (12).  But  the  highest  value  of  the 
) collection  lies  in  the  architectural  studies 
! which  form  in  themselves  a practical  evidence 
1 how  genuine  was  Ruskin’s  love  of  architec- 
ture, whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of 
1 hls  °Plmons  about  it.  Hardly  anything  in 
!'  the  collection,  it  is  true,  is  really  finished  • 

1 the  drawings  are  all  the  work  of  one  who 
drew  solely  for  his  own  pleasure  or  practice, 
and  left  off  when  his  own  object  was  attained ; 
and  it  may  be  argued  (he  would  perhaps 
have  argued  himself)  that  this  is  an  essen- 
tially amateur  attitude  in  art,  and  that  there 
is  a great  gulf  between  the  best  sketch  or 
study  and  a finished  picture.  Yet  this  ex- 
hibition seems  to  give  evidence  enough  that 
the  author  ol  these  drawings  could  have 
gone  further  in  practical  artistic  production  | 


had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  it.  In  architec- 
tural sketching,  at  all  events,  his  works  are  a 
perfect  model,  and  architectural  students 
should  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing them  carefully. 


NOTES. 

A communication  appeared  in 
MonoSu":  the  Press  recently  pointing  out 

the  advantages  of  the  Post 
Office  Express  Delivery  Services.  Many 
people  are  unaware  that  they  can  telephone 
a message  of  thirty  words  to  a post-office  for 
delivery  by  a messenger  at  the  ordinary 
express  rate  of  3d.  per  mile.  These  tele- 
phonic facilities  were  promised  by  the  Post 
Office  to  the  National  Telephone  Company 
when  they  took  over  the  trunk  lines  of  the 
latter.  It  is  thus  possible  for  many  business 
firms  in  London  to  send  a message  of  thirty 
words  to  clients  residing  within  a mile 
of  Metropolitan  post  - offices  quicker 
and  at  half  the  price  that  twelve 
words  would  cost  by  telegraph.  As  the 
Post  Office  will  soon  be  competing  with  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  it  is  only  right 
that  the  privileges  of  the  latter  company 
should  be  known.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
it  is  time  that  the  legal  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Attorney-General  v.  The  Edison  Tele- 
phone Company,  oi'London,  should  be  revised. 
As  Dr.  Fleming  says,  the  judgment  virtually 
amounts  to  this,  “ that  the  Post  Office  pos- 
sesses the  sole  right  to  transmit  intelligence 
for  profit,”  not  only  as  the  art  was  known  in 
1880,  “but  by  any  and  every  means  which 
the  wit  of  man  might  through  endless  ages 
devise.”  A fitting  commentary  on  this  is 
that  the  Post  Office  makes  a loss  on 
its  own  proper  telegraph  business,  which 
it  works  itself,  and  takes  over  100,000/. 
a year  in  royalties  from  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  which  it  does  not 
work.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  inventors 
that  all  methods  of  transmitting  signals, 
sounds,  or  visual  images,  whether  with  or 
without  wires,  and  all  methods  by  which  one 
human  mind  can  affect  another  intelligently, 
must  not  be  practised  for  profit  in  this 
country  unless  the  Post  Office  obtains  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  profits  and  runs  none  of 
the  risks.  As  the  ether  is  supposed  to  fill 
infinite  space,  its  monopoly  by  the  British 
Post  Office  is  rather  ludicrous.  If  this 
monopoly  were  being  administered  in  the 
best  way  no  great  harm  would  be  done  ; but 
if  it  is  used,  as  we  are  afraid  that  it  some- 
times has  been  used  in  the  past,  to  drive 
electrical  inventors  out  of  the  country,  then 
it  is  time  that  the  rwhole  question  should  be 
reopened. 


Trolie  Wire  T.HE  accidents  that  occurred  in 
Accidents^  Liverpool  on  Monday  night 
illustrate  very  forcibly  the 
danger  ot  having  overhead  trolley  and  tele- 
phone wires  in  the  same  streets.  During  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  the  telephone  wires 
suddenly  gave  way  and,  making  contact  with 
the  trolley  wire,  they  became  a source  of  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  people  in  the 
streets.  Two  men  were  killed  outright, 
and  many  people  were  taken  to  the 
hospital  suffering  severely  from  electrical 
shock.  There  were  many  dreadful 
scenes  of  people  in  agony  unable  to 
free  themselves  from  contact  with  the  wires. 
Efforts  were  made  to  relieve  themjby  cutting 
at  the  wires  with  a hatchet,  and  as  promptly 


as  possible  the  current  was  cut  off.  As  the 
accidents  happened  during  the  night  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm  they  might  [easily  have 
been  much  worse.  Even  a wireman  with 
rubber  shoes  and  gloves  and  insulated  pliers 
would  have  taken  some  time  to  clear  away 
the  debris  of  some  fifty  telephone  wires  in 
the  dark,  and  the  operation  would  not  have 
been  free  from  danger.  These  accidents 
were  very  similar  to  one  at  Vienna, 
which  we  described  two  or  three  months 
ago,  and  the  same  conclusions  are  to 
be  drawn.  When  an  overhead  trolley 
wire  is  used  for  electric  traction,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  wires  should  be  placed  under- 
ground. It  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  the  so-called  guard  wires  are  very 
inefficient,  and  are  in  themselves  a source  of 
danger,  as  it  is  always  possible  that  they 
might  break.  Accidents  like  this  one  at 
Liverpool  will  do  harm  to  the  cause  of 
electric  traction  in  this  country,  and  those 
electricians  who  desire  that  the  people 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a cheap  and 
rapid  means  of  locomotion  would  do  well  to 
take  precautions,  so  that  similar  accidents 
would  be  a physical  impossibility. 


Hampstead  The  H*mpstead  Heath  Pro- 
Heath  Protection  tection  Society  have  issued 
Society.  their  fourth  annual  report. 
1 he  Committee  have  been  in  frequent  com- 
munication  with  the  London  County  Council 
in  regard  to  various  points  which  they  con- 
sider require  attention  or  alteration,  but 
apparently  not  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Among  other  things  they  have 
called  the  Council’s  attention  to  the  cast-iron 
drinking-fountains  lately  placed  on  the 
Heath,  and  have  suggested  that  any 
fountains  placed  in  future  on  the  Heath 
should  be  of  rough  stone  or  some  suitable 
material,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  surroundings ; a recom- 
mendation with  which  we  entirely  concur. 
They  have  also  given  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bare  state  of  the  banks  of 
some  of  the  ponds  on  the  Heath,  and  have 
suggested  to  the  London  County  Council, 
as  a beginning,  some  practical  steps  which 
might  be  taken  for  restoringthe  natural 
aspect  of  the  banks  of  the  Leg-of-Mutton 
Pond  ; but  what  they  mean  by  the  “ natural 
aspect  ” is  not  very  clear.  The  Committee 
have  also  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
New  River  Company,  who  have  acceded  to 
their  request  that  the  banks  of  the  newly 
enlarged  reservoir  on  the  summit  of  the 
Heath  should  be  planted  with  suitable  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  Committee  are  watching 
with  much  anxiety  the  proceedings  of  the 
promoters  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Plampstead 
Railway  in  the  direction  of  Golder’s  Green 
and  Hendon.  They  are  in  communication 
on  this  subject  with  the  Commons  Preser- 
vation Society,  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  and  the  Hampstead 
Borough  Council,  with  a view  of  co-operatin„ 
in  opposition  to  any  features  of  the  scheme 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  Heath 
They  deprecate  any  tunnelling  under  the 
Heath,  and  the  erection  of  any  station  which 
would  in  any  way  encroach  or  infringe  upon 
it,  and  here  also  they  are  perfectly  right. 
Unless  a strong  stand  is  taken  the  Heath 
might  be  practically  ruined  as  far  as  its  true 
beauty  and  its  value  to  Londoners  are  con- 
cerned. 
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The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a 
TMontaague0f  satisfactory  value,  for  rating 
House.  purposes,  of  great  mansions 
has  been  well  exemplified  by  the  appeal 
which  came  before  the  County  of  London 
Overseers  in  regard  to  the  rating  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch's  well  - known  mansion, 
Montague  House.  The  old  rating  was  . 
Gross  value,  4,200/.;  rateable  value,  3>5°°/- 
These  figures  had  now  been  raised  to 
5,500/.  and  4,5S4A  respectively.  Not 
only  did  the  Duke  say,  on  his  appeal, 
that  these  figures  were  too  high,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  ask  that  the  figures  of  1890 
and  1895  should  be  lowered,  on  the  ground 
that  the  residential  value  of  property  in 
Westminster  had  declined.  The  contention 
of  the  Local  Authority  was  that  the  letting 
value  of  such  a house  was  not  the  right 
criterion,  and  that  the  proper  way  to  arrive 
at  its  true  value  was  to  take  4 per  cent, 
interest  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  structure 
and  adding  to  that  the  ground-rent  and  land- 
tax.  The  court,  judiciously,  no  doubt,  gave 
no  opinion  on  the  basis  to  be  adopted,  but 
allowed  the  appeal  by  reducing  the  figures  to 
4,500/.  and  3,750/.  respectively.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  this  means  that  the  court  did  not 
accept  the  respondent’s  method  of  valuation, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  believed  that  property 
in  Westminster  was  more  valuable  than  it  was 
five  years  ago.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such  a 
building  as  Montague  House  could  always 
have  a high  value  for  other  purposes  than 
those  of  a nobleman’s  residence.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  a rough-and-ready  valuation, 
based  to  some  extent  on  the  rent  obtainable 
and  similar  considerations,  is  not  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  the  rateable  value  of 
these  great  houses,  for  the  county,  aspect, 
locality,  and  many  other  circumstances  would 
seem  to  have  to  be  considered. 


Dr.  R.  W.  Johnstone's  report 

Sanitary  State  of  Local  Government  Board 

Nuneaton.  , f 

upon  the  causes  of  epidemic 
enteric  fever  in  Nuneaton  and  Chilvers 
Coton  Urban  District  shows  the  old  and  oft- 
repeated  story  of  contaminated  soil  coupled 
with  water  supply  from  shallow  wells.  It 
appears  that  house  refuse  and  excrement 
are  generally  disposed  of  by  means  of 
midden  privies,  the  receptacles  of  which  are 
not  always  protected  from  the  rain,  and  are 
often  sunk  several  feet  below  the  surround- 
ing ground  level.  These  middens,  when 
full,  are  emptied  by  the  Urban  District 
Council,  sometimes  not  more  often  than  four 
times  a year.  Where  they  are  not  lined 
with  impervious  material,  their  contents 
soak  into  and  pollute  the  surrounding  soil. 
Water  supply  is  largely  from  shallow  wells, 
and  old  and  leaky  slop-water  drains  fre- 
quently pass  close  to  the  mouths  of  wells. 
Dr.  Johnstone  had  a few  wells  opened, 
and  a section  was  prepared  by  the  surveyor 
showing  their  water  levels  as  compared  with 
the  level  of  sewers  in  the  infected  area.  As 
far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  few  wells 
represented  in  the  section,  it  seemed  that  the 
water  levels  in  the  different  wells  of  this 
area  corresponded  one  with  another,  and 
hence  it  was  not  impossible  that  specific 
contamination  of  the  ground  water  might 
influence  the  water  of  several  wells.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  all  the  wells  examined 
were  dry-steined  with  brick,  and  the  tale 
seems  complete. 


SECOND  ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURE 
ON  ST.  PETER’S.* 

We  can  hardly  in  thought  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  for 
to  them  it  was  a time  of  joy  and  ardent  enthu- 
siasm. This  grand  movement  in  the  fine  arts 
may  be  said  to  be  of  purely  Italian  origin  ; if 
not  of  Florentine,  at  least  of  the  cities  of  the 
Val  d’Arno.  We  know  from  Dante  of  the 
factions  by  which  Florence  and  the  neigbour- 
ing  cities  were  torn  and  of  the  suffering  of 
Milan  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  so 
great  were  the  evils  of  the  factions  in  Florence 
that  Dante  is  always  calling  on  the  Emperor  to 
come  and  rule  this  part  of  his  empire.  The 
Latin  classics  were  much  read  in  Dante  s time 
by  the  advanced  men,  and  shortly  after  his 
death  Greek  began  to  be  closely  and  pas- 
sionately studied.  Boccaccio,  from  the  advice 
of  Petrarch,  became  one  of  the  first  notable 
Italian  students  of  Greek.  The  Tuscans  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  a Greek  stock, 
and  the  air  of  Florence  is  both  healthful  and 
exhilarating,  and  the  Tuscans  were  particularly 
keen  witted  and  astute.  Tuscany  gave  us 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Machiavelli. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Nicola  Pisano  had  seen  the  superiority  of 
Roman  sculpture  and  copied  and  imitated  it, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  Brunellesco 
and  his  friend  Donatello,  both  sculptors,  made 
their  fateful  journey  to  Rome  and  were  both 
struck  with  the  magnificence  and  elegance  of 
the  antique  buildings  and  ruins  there.  Brunel- 
leschi, who  had  sold  a farm  to  go,  and  spent  all 
the  money  he  had  started  with,  eked  out 
a livelihood  by  his  old  trade  of  goldsmith  and 
jeweller,  which  gave  him  the  means  of  studying 
the  Roman  buildings  and  of  investigating  the 
Roman  method  of  building  domes,  which 
after  his  return  he  put  in  practice  in  the  doming 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  (St.  Mary  of  the 
Flowers). 

Brunelleschi  died  in  1441  (the  year  that 
Bramante  was  born)  after  doing  much  work, 
doming  the  Cathedral,  building  the  Pitti  Palace, 
the  church  of  St.  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  much 
work  elsewhere,  as  he  thought  in  imitation  of 
Roman  work,  but  really  infusing  into  his 
buildings  the  grace  and  simplicity  of  Classic 
work. 

The  novelty  of  the  new  architecture  took  the 
fancy  of  the  Florentines  and  others,  and  the 
comparative  simplicity,  dignity,  and  elegance 
of  Roman  architecture  not  only  satisfied 
the  desires  of  the  Italians,  but  by  degrees 
took  captive  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Vasari,  who  was  born  in  1512  and  died 
in  1574,  and  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  his  time,  says  of 
Brunellesco,  “he  was  of  so  lofty  an  intellect 
that  one  may  well  say  that  he  was  sent  by 
heaven  to  give  a new  form  to  architecture, 
already  gone  astray  for  hundreds  of  years,  in 
which  the  men  of  those  times  had  wrongly 
spent  much  treasure  in  making  buildings 
without  order,  in  an  evil  manner,  of  wretched 
design,  with  strange  inventions,  with  un- 
graceful grace,  and  with  worse  ornament. 5 
Here  you  see  the  Renaissance  opinion  of 
Gothic. 

Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  sculptor  s 
and  painter’s  taste  ; but  a monument  of  archi- 
tecture is  not  only  a thing  to  look  at — like  a 
picture  or  piece  of  sculpture — for  delight,  but 
the  architectural  monument  is  intrinsically 
costly  and  for  use  as  well  as  for  delight ; it  is 
also  a specimen  of  structural  science  which 
requires  a profound  knowledge  of  statics.  This 
knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  inexpensively 
by  theory,  or  very  expensively  by  practice  ; the 
medirevals  had  to  learn  it  by  practice,  and  for 
nearly  a century  the  elements  were  taught  by 
the  buildings  put  up  falling  down  or  going  to 
ruin.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  we  may  make 
trifling  errors  without  failure,  if  we  have  ample 
means,  by  making  those  parts  where  the  main 
strains  occur  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  as  strong 
as  is  necessary.  The  meditcvals  were  debarred 
from  this,  as  those  ages  were  very  poor,  so  that  un- 
necessary strength  could  not  be  afforded,  and 
the  mediaeval  architects  carried  slightness  to 
such  a pitch  that  the  loss  of  substance  by 
weather-wear  in  a few  hundred  years  has 
rendered  many  mediaeval  buildings  unsafe,  and 
if  the  weakened  parts  had  not  been  replaced 
with  stronger  parts  in  our  own  time  the  struc- 
ture would  have  failed,  if  not  have  fallen  down. 
This  was  primarily  due  to  the  weakening  by 
weather-wear  of  the  flying  buttresses,  so  that 
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thev  could  no  longer  resist  the  pressure  of  th< 

vaults,  while  the  fine  open  tracing  of  late  Gothic 
has  so  perished  that  it  looks  like  torn  lace. 

Skill  in  building  is  commonly  reckoned  by; 
the  ratio  of  the  points  of  support  to  the  wholej 
area  of  the  building,  and  Gwilt  gives  the  pro  : 
portion  of  the  points  of  support  to  the  wholej 
area  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  as  0-232,  whictj 
has  stood  since  13  a.d.,  or  for  1,762  years. 

The  following  is  the  ratio  of  points  of  suppor- 
to  total  area  in  five  other  celebrated  buildll 


ings  : 

St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  o'20i 

St.  Sophia,  Constantinople  0-217 

The  Cathedral  at  Florence  0-201 

St.  Paul's,  London 0-170 

St.  Genevieve,  Paris 0-1 54 


I have  only  given  the  buildings  with  large, 
domes,  for  in  my  opinion  any  other  com- 
parison is  inapplicable,  the  small  difference  ir 
the  decimal  does  not  strike  one,  but  when  you 
consider  that  the  points  of  support  in  St: 
Peter’s  are  59,308  square  feet,  or  nearly  double 
the  whole  area  of  the  Pantheon  (which  is 
34,328  feet),  you  will  judge  how  enormous  i 
is,  and  you  see  by  comparison  that  it  is  ; 
larger  proportion  of  the  whole  area  than  that 
of  any  other  notable  domed  building.  W( 
suppose  that  Bramante  had  become  an  archil 
tect,  and  had  at  least  some  rough  method  o 
ascertaining  whether  his  piers  would  sustain- 
the  weight  of  the  dome,  though  we  know  thai 
some  of  the  piers  showed  signs  of  weakness! 
before  they  were  loaded.  They  were  built  upj 
continuously  day  and  night,  probably  without 
proper  supervision.  But  Michelangelo  never 
had  the  training  of  an  architect,  and  all  hcl 
could  have  learned  about  doming  was  from 
studying  the  cathedral  at  Florence.  Ward 
says  he  was  lucky  in  having  Giacomo  delldj 
Porta  to  do  the  doming  and  to  put  the) 
requisite  bands  to  restrain  the  thrusts  in  the)! 
dome  and  drum.  As  it  is,  the  buttresses  of  thd! 
drum  have  cracked  away  from  the  other  worlj 
and  been  cramped  to  it  with  iron  ties. 

The  public  should  know  that  architecture  ill 
a structural  science,  and  also  that  no  impor 
tant  building  should  be  undertaken  without 
complete  drawings  and  a model,  while  tilti 
Michelangelo  had  his  model  of  the  dome  madei 
the  whole  design  of  St.  Peter’s  was  in  ;i 
constant  flux. 

St.  Peter’s  is  said  to  have  cost  46,800,000  scudi- 
nearly  io.ooOjOOoL  sterling,  but  looking  at  th<! 
purchasing  power  then,  the  46,000,000  scudil 
may  be  looked  on  as  pounds  now. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bramante  did  noi 
have  St.  Peter’s  to  build  when  he  was  in  th< 
fulness  of  his  powers,  instead  of  having  only, 
eight  years  at  the  end  of  his  life  ; that  he  did 
not  leave  a complete  set  of  drawings  and  i 
perfect  model,  for  he  was  in  my  opinion  th< 
greatest  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  ano 
though  he  began  as  a painter,  I think  that  wt 
may  believe  that  he  made  himself  an  architect 
there  was  a suave  beauty  about  all  his  work 
that  I know  that  is  enchanting.  Bramante' 
first  scheme  for  St.  Peter’s  seems  to  have  beetl 
a square  with  sides  450  ft.  long  made  on  plat 
into  a Greek  cross  by  the  crossing  of  the  nav* 
and  transept*  with  the  same  length  o 
arm,  whose  ends  form  square  projecc 
tions  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side 
roughly  130  ft.  wide,  and  43  ft.  projection  fron 
each  side  of  the  square.  The  nave  and  trau 
sept  are  about  93  ft.  across  from  wall  to  wak 
ending  in  semicircular  apses  about  80  ft.  i 
diameter  ; the  clear  length  of  each  internalli 
is  about  512  ft.,  there  are  two  aisles  to  the  navi 
and  transept,  the  narrowest  part  of  each  c 
these  aisles  is  about  40  ft.  between  the  pilasters 
and  the  aisles  are  about  370  ft.  long  and  hay? 
semicircular  apses  at  both  ends  about  30  ft.  i. 
diameter,  kept  back  about  3°  ft-  from  the  fac 
of  the  building,  making  eight  porticos.  Th 
four  angles  of  the  large  square  are  sacristieii 
about  60  ft.  square  internally,  and  were  to  b 
carried  up  as  bell  towers.  In  a later  scheme  o 
the  same  basis  two  columns  are  put  betwee; 
the  narrow  openings  of  the  aisles  which  woul 
have  spoiled  the  vistas.  These  aisles  and  thei 
chapels  suggest  top  lighting.  The  blockin: 
up  of  the  vistas  of  the  nave  and  transept  aisle 
had  been  skilfully  avoided  by  making  the  aisle 
clear  of  the  piers  of  the  dome.  The  dome  seem 
to  have  been  designed  of  the  same  diameter  a 
the  actual  dome  that  was  erected.  There  ap 
pears  to  be  no  elevation  or  section  of  Bramante 
design  that  has  come  down  to  us  beyond  th<: 
on  the  medal  struck  in  commemoration  c 
the  first  stone  being  laid  in  1506  by  Pop 


See  plan  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder , page  106.  I 
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of  basilica  we  know  not,  but  he  died  in  ioo 
and  a week  before  his  death  Antonio  da 
bangallo  obtained  the  same  remuneration  that 
Raphael  had,  so  we  concludehe  was  madearchi- 
ect,  for  before  he  had  only  half  the  remunera- 
tion ; and  almost  at  the  same  date  B Peruzzi 
was  made  architect.  I judge  that  the  Italians 
always  had  two  architects  to  their  important 
buildings.  In  1527  Rome  was  sacked  by  the 
followers  of  the  Bourbon  ; after  these  had  with- 
drawn Peruzzi  returned  to  his  office  at  St. 
Peters  in  1535,  and  remained  in  it  till  his 
death  m 1536,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
nd  the  place  was  then,  I suppose,  given  to 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  alone.  According  to 
Haron  de  Geyimiller’s  plan,  little  else  was  done 
,,LAnt<uni0,  han  to  strengthen  the  main  piers 
under  the  dome,  and  a few  other  trifling  addi- 
tions  and  alterations,  but  beyond  that  he  made 

rnm?LdteSlfgD  f°r  a St  Peter's  ^uite  different 
Bramante,  and  his  wooden  model 
is  still  m the  model-room  at  St.  Peter's. 

Antonio  da  Sangallo  was  born  in  1485  and 
died  in  1546.  On  January  1,  1547,  Paul  III 
fe°rfetoe^  °p  ^he'angelo  the  office  of  archi- 
!h?nt  I?ta4ST,for  life<and  Michelangelo 
ffien  took  in  hand  Bramante's  modified  design. 
Peruzzi  before  him  had  found  Bramante's  plan 

tTfl?penS1V*u-to  be  carried  out  and  had  sug- 
gest^d  something  smaller,  but  when  Michd- 
angelo  became  architect  he  always  stated  that 
any  alteration  from  Bramante’s  plan  would  be 
a mistake  ; and  we  see  from  Baron  Gevmiiller’s 
plan  that  Michelangelo  intended  to  leave  the 
building  as  a square  with  a portico  in  front. 
Pirro  Ligorio  and  Jacopo  Barozzi  da  Vignola 
were  made  executors  of  Michelangelo  s work, 
bUi  ?;.Llg(?n?  wa?  dismissed  for  wanting  to  alter 
and  Vignola  is  said  to  have  designed  the  small 
cupolas.  Michelangelo  died  in  1564,  having 
completed  the  drum  of  the  dome,  and  Giacomo 
della  Porta  was  appointed  architect  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.,  with  Domenico  Fontana  as  his 
assistant  about  1583 ; he  is  said  to  have 
finished  the  lantern  in  1590.  Fontana  it  was 
who  laised  the  obelisk  from  the  circus  of 
Caligula  and  erected  it  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  in 
150O  ; and  he  died  in  1607. 

The  finishing  of  St.  Peter’s,  having  been  put 
up  to  a public  architectural  competition,  was 
gained  by  Carlo  Maderno,  who  was  appointed 
architect  November  5,  1607.  The  narthex  was 
roofed  m on  December  12,  1614.  By  Maderno’s 
converting  of  Bramante’s  design  from  a Greek 
mto  a Latin  cross,  the  beauty  of  the  dome  is 
quite  lost  from  a front  view. 

Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini,  sculptor,  painter, 
and  architect,  was  born  at  the  end  of  1398  and 
at  an  early  age  showed  remarkable  ta'lent  for 
sculpture,  so  much  so  that  Pope  Paul  V is 
reported  to  have  said  to  Cardinal  Barberino 
Let  us  hope  that  this  young  fellow  may 
become  the  Michelangelo  of  his  age,”  and 
afterwards  Anibal  Caracci  made  a somewhat 
similar  rema'rk.  When  Cardinal  Maffeo 
Barberino  was  made  Pope  Urban  VIII  he 
had  Bernini  brought  to  him  and  said,  “ it  is 
your  good  fortune,  O Cavaliere,  to  see  the 
Cardinal  Malfeo  Barberino  Pope  ; but  our 
fortune  is  much  greater,  that  the  Cavaliere 
Bernini  should  live  in  our  pontificate.”  Shortly 
after  his  election  he  ordered  Bernini  to  make 
the  high  altar  and  baldachino.  A great  deal  of 
the  bronze  from  which  it  was  cast  was  from  the 
bronze  casing  of  the  bressummers  of  the  portico 
of  the  Pantheon.  These  bronze  casings  are 
shown  in  one  of  the  sixteenth-century  books, 
but  which  one  I have  forgotten.  Bernini  did 
some  trifling  work  besides  in  St.  Peter’s,  and, 

I think,  put  up  the  front  bell-towers,  now  taken 
down,  and  built  the  celebrated  staircase  to  the 
Vatican  at  the  side  of  St.  Peter’s.  I never  saw 
any  of  Bernini’s  paintings,  but  his  sculpture 
made  quite  an  epoch  in  Europe.  He  executed 
one  statue  of  Charles  I.  from  the  portraits  by 
Vandyck  which  were  sent  out  to  him. 

Most  of  the  philosophers  whose  works  I 
have  read  boldly  take  it  for  granted  that  man- 
kind at  all  epochs  have  the  same  capacity,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
although  we  can  be  certain  that  in  some  cases 
the  classes  who  once  furnished  the  highest 
intelligences  have  deteriorated  and  can  no 
longer  furnish  them,  and  there  can  be  nc1 
doubt  that  the  capacity  shown  in  the  Fine  Arts 
is  sometimes,  or  in  some  epochs,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  others.  We  know  that  the 
capacity  of  the  Greeks  just  after  their  suc- 
cessful struggle  against  Persia  was  superior  to 
that  ever  after  evinced  ; and  that  in  the  Golden 
Epoch  of  the  First  Empire  the  Roman  archi- 
tectural monuments  were  superior  to  those  of 
the  Silver  Age,  if  we  except  the  Pantheon.  At 

e 


luflus  II.,  and  what  is  shown  in  Serlio’s  book, 
)o  that  we  cannot  know  what  lighting  could 
i)e  got  from  the  clearstories.  The  view  of 
liramante  s front  of  St.  Peter’s,  taken  from  a 
™rdal  2 n’  lu  diameter-  does  not  strike  one  as 
emg  quite  happy,  but  it  was  probably  done 
Je  uPlvrrh,  f°r  thC  d,e;sinker  ^ the  bell-towers 
fie  fWe  !?ay  be  ^uite  sure  that  had 

he  designs  for  their  execution  come  from 

?r^antHK  ha?d’  they  would  have  had  the 
jf Hbeauty  lbat  pervaded  all  his  works. 

as  iiven  thS,gnS  thfat  Baron  H’  de  Geym tiller 
.as  given,  the  one  from  a drawing  on  which 

«tthe0haria;'ga110  the  y°unSer  has  written 
n the  back  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  sue- 

ddtfor0tnheyclntrebelU°WerS  ^ rather  100 
reCOlI^t  *hat  Bra"iante  had  such 

nee  hL  1US  lhat  he  could  sketch  out  at 
nee  his  schemes  so  we  need  not  be  surprised 

ilovvn  to  ofLkelches  that  have  come 
■own  to  us;  and  as  m the  latter  part  of 


Bramante’s  life  he  was  afflicted  with  pal 
he  was  obliged  to  have  some  architect 
draughtsman  to  put  into  form  his  descriptic 
and  palsied  scrawls,  and  this,  in  Baron 
Geymuller’s  opinion,  is  why  many  of  his  c 
signs  have  been  attributed  to  B.  Peruzzi. 

One  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  number 
architects  who  submitted  schemes  or  mode 
for  in  the  conclave  of  cardinals  there  must  ha 
been  many  conflicting  opinions  and  interes 
and  the  very  fact  of  Bramante’s  design  beii 
in  plan  a Greek  cross  must  have  had  ma: 
opponents,  and  at  last  the  plan  was  made  in 
a Latin  cross. 

Before  Bramante  died  Fra  Giocondo  ai 
Giuliano  da  Sangallo  were  given  him  as  ai 
during  his  illness.  He  died  in  March,  151 
Raphael  and  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  replao 
Bramante  at  St.  Peter’s,  but  on  July 
T5 r5>  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  retired  and  F 
Giocondo  died  the  same  day.  What  Rapha 
did  besides  making  the  plan  for  a new  scher 


Hal)  Section  o)  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter’s  (no  scale). 
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the  third  great  epoch,  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Romanesque,  though  very  impressive,  was 
perhaps  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  when  fully  evolved  , at 
any  rate  the  Gothic  was  a complete  system  of 
a new  art  of  vaulting  and  buttressing,  and  the 
piercing  of  all  parts  only  wanted  for  stiffening  ; 
but  it  never  attained  the  dignity  and  impres- 
siveness of  the  Norman  Romanesque  ; witness 
the  nave  and  choir  of  Southwell. 

At  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  there  was  a 
delicacy  and  grace  about  its  first  development 
which  gradually  disappeared,  and  formalism 
prevailed  and  eventually  gave  place  to  con- 
tortion. „ ....  , 

In  1414,  thirty  years  before  Brunelleschi  died, 
the  codex  of  Vitruvius  was  found  at  St.  Gall  by 
Poggio,  and  between  14S0  and  1490  the 
“Editio  Princeps”  of  Vitruvius  was  printed 
and  published  at  Rome.  The  architects  and 
artists,  when  they  became  conversant  with 
Vitruvius,  supposed  that  they  had  got  a book 
which  would  enable  them  to  rival  the  best 
works  of  the  Romans,  and  a stricter  adhesion 
4o  his  rules  was  almost  universally  followed. 

We  know  that  Alfonso  the  Wise  told  Panor- 
mita  (Beccadelli(  that  he  would  build -the  Castel 
Nuovo  of  Naples  from  Vitruvius  alone,  and 
that  mighty  genius  Michelangelo  seemed  to 
favour  the  view  that  everything  that  Vitruvius 
said  was  perfect  and  applicable,  and  though 
Michelangelo’s  genius  enabled  him  to  produce 
sublime  works,  such  as  the  tomb  of  the  Medici, 
even  this  is  full  of  glaring  inconsistencies. 
But  nothing  that  Michelangelo  ever  did  had 
that  grace  and  sweetness  which  so  dis- 
tinguished Bramante.  As  Michelangelo  studied 
Bramante’s  designs  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  his  scheme  was  the  right 
one,  and  professed  merely  to  carry  out  Bram- 
ante’s design  ; but  it  was  impossible  for  a man 
of  his  originality  and  power  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  another  man  of  a genius  entirely 
different,  even  if  the  size  of  it  had  not  been  too 
large  for  its  cost  to  be  defrayed  when  the 
resources  of  the  Papacy  were  diminished  after 
the  Reformation.  But  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  s, 
for  which  he  left  a model,  is,  I think,  the  most 
graceful  dome  I have  seen.  When  I was  in 
Rome  as  a student  I frequently  had  to  return 
•on  foot  from  San  Lorenzo  outside  the  walls. 
It  was  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  then 
before  my  eyes  I had  this  graceful  outline  of 
the  drum,  dome,  and  lantern  before  me,  fringed 
with  the  golden  red  of  the  setting  sun  ; and 
whatever  may  be  said  about  St.  Peter  s in 
regard  to  the  indifferent  taste  displayed  in 
details,  the  dome  not  only  grows  upon  the 
visitor,  but  is  looked  upon  by  foreign  artists 
who  have  lived  for  many  years  in  Rome  as  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  world  ; and  we 
must  recollect  that  the  size,  the  colossal  pro- 
portions, and  the  solidity  of  the  building  must 
always  impress  mankind,  even  if  it  were  a 
ruin.  The  ruins  of  the  great  baths  at  Rome, 
although  stripped  of  their  statues,  precious 
marbles,  columns,  ornamental  carying,  and 
bronze,  impress  everybody  that  goes  into  them 
with  a sense  of  their  sublimity  ; and  though 
we  may  wish  that  a purer  and  finer  architec- 
tural sense  might  have  been  possessed  by  the 
architects  and  by  the  educated  public  when  St. 
Peter’s  was  completed,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
most  impressive  buildings  of  modern  times. 


would  require  service  pipes  of  four  times  the 
usual  capacity  if  supplied  at  the  same  pressure. 

Mond  gas  is  a description  of  “ producer-gas 
produced  with  the  aid  of  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  steam,  and  a characteristic  feature 
of  the  'process  is  the  manufacture  of  a large 
quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  as  a by-pro- 
duct, the  sale  of  which  is  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  coal  slack  required  for  the  production  of 


A SENSATIONAL  GAS  SCHEME. 

An  attempt  is  to  be  made  during  the  next 


session  of  Parliament  to  pass  a Bill  to  sanction 
the  formation  of  a company  with  power  to 
supply  gas  to  a number  of  Midland  towns  at  a 
maximum  charge  of  +d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
or  in  the  case  of  a consumer  using  not  less  than 
4,000,000  cubic  feet  per  quarter,  at  a maxi- 
mum  price  of  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  This 
Bill  is  known  as  the  Mond  Gas  Bill,  and  the 
gas  which  it  is  proposed  to  supply  is  Mond  or 
similar  low-grade  gas,  which  may  be  sold  for 
all  purposes  except  for  illumination.  The  district 
to  be  supplied  is  a large  one,  including  Smeth- 
wick, Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  several  other  neighbouring  towns,  but 
the  Company  does  not  ask  for  a monopoly  of 
the  power  to  supply  this  area  with  fuel  gas. 

The  apparently  extraordinary  propositions 
contained  in  this  Bill  have  evoked  some 
amusing  comments  in  the  popular  Press,  in 
-which  the  proposed  prices  have  been  compared 
with  the  existing  charges  for  illuminating  gas, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  Mond  gas 
is  of  only  one-fourth  the  value  of  coal  gas 
*or  heating  or  motive-power  purposes, 


the  gas.  . 

Roughly  speaking,  the  illuminating  gas 
supplied  in  London  costs  is.  per  1,000  cubic 
ft.  to  manufacture,  and  another  is.  per  1,000 
cubic  ft.  to  distribute  to  the  consumers.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  conceive  that  fuel  gas  can 
be  profitably  distributed  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  at  qd.  per  1,000  cubic  ft.  (The  com- 
pany may  refuse  to  supply  any  consumer  requit- 
ing less  than  1,000,000  cubic  ft.  per  quarter.)  The 
supply  at  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  ft.  to  consumers 
taking  not  less  than  16,000,000  cubic  ft.  per 
annum  is  perhaps  more  feasible,  because  the 
plant  required  for  the  production  of  the  gas 
does  not  occupy  a large  area  of  ground,  and  it 
might  be  expedient  to  erect  a special  plant  in 
close  proximity  to  the  premises  undertaking  to 
consume  so  large  a volume  of  gas.  Distribu- 
tion charges  might  thus  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This,  however,  is  not  the  method 
of  distribution  at  present  contemplated. 

The  distribution  of  cheap  fuel  gas  has,  we 
believe,  been  attempted  in  the  United  States, 
but  has  not  proved  a commercial  success.  The 
district  which  the  present  scheme  proposes  to 
supply  undoubtedly  comprises  an  excellent 
field  for  an  enterprise  of  this  description,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  a dividend 
could  ever  be  earned  with  gas  selling  at  the 
prices  quoted  ; and  the  Bill  will,  of  course, 
meet  with  great  opposition  from  those  who 
already  supply  these  districts  with  illuminating 
gas,  which  is  very  largely  used  for  fuel  pur- 
poses. Difficulty  would  also  probably  be  ex- 
perienced in  preventing  consumers  from  using 
the  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  attempt 
is,  however,  a step  in  the  right  direction,  for 
gaseous  fuel  can  be  more  economically  con- 
sumed than  solid  hydrocarbon  mixtures  of 
varying  composition,  such  as  coal.  Already  fully 
half  of  the  enormous  output  of  illuminating 
gas  from  the  London  gasworks  is  used  for  pur- 
poses for  which  non-luminous  gas  of  the  same 
heating  power  would  be  equally  serviceable  ; 
and  as  several  processes  are  now  known  by 
which  non-luminous  water  gas  possessing  half 
the  heating  value  of  16-candle  coal  gas  can  be 
manufactured  at  considerably  less  than  half  the 
cost,  the  question  is  being  asked  in  many  direc- 
tions as  to  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
when  the  gas  companies  should  be  requested 
to  supply  a cheap  non-luminous  gas  in  the 
place  of  the  expensive  illuminating  gas  at 
present  supplied. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
calorific  power  of  the  public  gas  supply  to 
London  consumers,  who  drive  many  thousands 
of  engines  with  it  and  use  it  for  cooking  in 
most  of  the  numerous  restaurants  and  hotels, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  given 
any  attention  to  this  matter.  This  is  the  more 
strange,  since  it  is  a matter  of  public  knowledge 
that  the  composition  of  the  gas  supplied  has, 
during  the  last  five  years,  been  undergoing  a 
change  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  propor- 
tion of  carburetted  water igas  added.  Ceaseless 
watch,  it  is  true,  is  maintained  by  the  Council 
upon  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  but  two 
gaseous  mixtures  of  equal  illuminating  value 
may  possess  very  different  heating  values. 
We  do  not  know  with  what  degree  of  success 
non-luminous  producer  gas  can  be  used  with 
the  incandescent  gaslight  system  or  with  the 
“ albo-carbon  ” system,  but  any  difficulties 
which  may  exist  cannot  be  insuperable.  High- 
grade  water  gas,  such  as  that  made  by  the 
Dellwik-Fleischer  process,  could,  we  believe, 
be  used  with  either  system  as  an  illuminating 


the  present  burners  would  have  to  be  discarded  ; l 
but  if  the  change  is  to  be  made,  it  may  be  ;[ 
better  to  make  it  in  one  stage  than  in  a number  j 
of  gradations. 

The  great  demand  for  gas  for  the  generation  j 
of  electricity,  for  driving  engines  employed  for  ^ 
all  kinds  of  industrial  work,  for  cooking  and  1 
heating,  and  for  incandescent  gas  lighting,  has  | 
to  so  large  an  extent  changed  the  standard  f 
of  quality  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view  I 
from  one  of  illuminating  power  to  one  of  t 
heating  power,  that  we  anticipate  a radical  ( 
change  during  the  next  decade  in  the  tend  of  : 
gas  legislation,  accompanied  by  a remarkable  i'J 
increase  in  the  volume  of  gas  manufactured.  I) 
An  indication  of  the  quantity  of  gas  that  t 
will  be  required  when  gas  becomes  uni-  fc 
versally  employed  as  a source  of  motive  power  { 
is  given  in  a paper  recently  communicated  1! 
to  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  by  c 
Mr.  Humphrey.*  He  stated  that  at  the  works  i 
of  Brunner,  Mond,  & Co.,  at  Winnington,  j 
Cheshire,  a million  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  con-  4 
surned  per  hour.  An  arithmetician  might  | 
find  interesting  employment  in  calculating.) 
from  this  figure  the  quantity  of  gas  that  would  J 
be  required  to  drive  all  the  dynamos  and  c 
stationary  engines  in  the  counfi-y,  and,  adding  1 
to  the  sum  thereby  obtained,  the  volume  of  1 
gas  consumed  by  a few  hundred  thousand  gasi 
fires  and  cookers.  The  resulting  figure  would 
serve  as  a rough  estimate  of  the  volume: 
of  gas  which  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
public  demand  if  Mond  gas  could  be  supplied  in 
all  our  large  towns  to  all  classes  of  consumers! 
at  a maximum  charge  of  qd.  per  thousand  cubic! 
feet.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  two' 
qualities  of  gas  should  be  supplied,  one  for 
lighting  purposes  and  one  for  fuel ; but  in  most 
towns  this  is  impracticable,  owing  partly  to: 
lack  of  road  space,  and  it  is  probable  that  thei 
consumers  would  speedily  find  some  way  of; 
utilising  the  fuel  gas  for  illuminating  purposes 
at  a cheaper  rate  than  they  could  use  the  illu- 
minating gas,  and  the  supply  of  the  latter; 
would  become  unprofitable. 

The  Mond  scheme,  if  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, might  not,  and  probably  would  not,  be  a 
commercial  success,  for,  among  other  incidents 
that  would  follow  its  adoption,  there  would  pro-i[ 
bably  occur  arapid  rise  in  the  priceof  slack  and  alt 
fall  in  the  value  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  But! 
if  it  attracts  renewed  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  •btaining  motive  power  from  a smokeless 
agent  at  a lower  cost  than  it  can  be  obtained 
from  coal  direct,  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  in 
general. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cardiff  Borough  Asylum. — The  Cardifi; 
Asylum  Committee,  at  a meeting  recentlyli 
arranged  to  meet  Mr.  E.  G.  Hine,  the  assessoij 
in  the  competition  among  architects  for  design.: 
ing  the  Cardiff  Asylum  to  be  built  at  Whit  1 
church.  From  a large  number  of  competitivt 
designs  Mr.  Hine  selected  five  to  send  in  comi, 
plete  drawings,  and  from  these  five  he  wil 
make  his  award.  The  architects  are  Messrs! 
H.  H.  Wills  and  J.  Anderson,  Swansea  ; G.  H 
Cattey  and  W.  S.  Skinner,  Bristol  ; Hooley  6 
Sander,  Nottingham  ; Law  & Allen,  Arundel 
street,  W.C.  ; and  Greenaway  & Newberr} 
Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. — South  Wales  Daii 
N cws. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Westerhope,  New 
castle -on-Tyne. — The  trustees  of  the  propose*! 
new  Wesleyan  Church  at  Westerhope  hav; 
selected  the  designs,  submitted  in  a limiter 
competition,  by  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Tweedy 
architects,  Newcastle.  Their  scheme  is  fo 
a church  to  seat  500,  with  school  hall,  and  1 
smaller  hall  to  accommodate  100,  vestries,  an: 
caretaker’s  house.  The  buildings  are  to  b 
of  stone. 


and 


agent. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  any  radical  change  in 
the  character  of  the  gas  supplied  necessitates  a 
change  in  all  the  gas-burners  employed.  We 
have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  will  re- 
duce the  quality  of  its  gas  from  16-candle 
power  to  15-candle  power  after  June  30  next, 
and  subsequently  to  14-candle  power,  and  that 
one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  this  reduction 
to  14-candles  is  to  be  permitted  is  that  the  com- 
pany will  exchange  old  burners  for  new 
burners  better  adapted  to  consume  the  poorer 
gas  free  of  charge.  -Similarly,  if  non-luminous 
gas  were  substituted  for  illuminating  gas,  all 


Additions  to  Wesleyan  Schools,  Presto: 
LANCASHIRE. — Extensive  additions  and  alteration 
have  been  made  at  St.  Mary’s-street  Wesleya 
Schools,  Preston.  Four  classrooms  have  been  addd 
on  the  east  side  and  four  other  classrooms  hav 
been  extended.  The  increased  accommodation  1 
for  150  scholars.  The  new  work  is  in  stone,  in  cot 
formity  with  the  original  building.  The  cost  of  tl 
extensions  has  been  about  2,700/.  The  work  w; 
designed  by  Councillor  E.  j.  Andrew,  and  w; 
executed  by  the  following  contractors  : — Mr  Luca 
Preston,  the  masonry  and  joinery  ; Mr.  Wootoi 
the  plumbing  and  painting ; and  Mr.  Nixon,  tl 
flagging  and  slating. 


‘ See  the  Builder , December  22,  1900. 
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Bionzc  Memorial  Tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  House,  No.  27,  Soilthamptou-strcct,  Strand,  in  which  Garrick  lived. 


MEMORIAL  TABLET  TO  DAVID 
GARRICK. 

The  bronze  tablet  of  which  we  give  an 
Uustration  is  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
louse,  No.  27,  Southampton  - street,  Strand, 
.vhere  Garrick  lived  for  twenty-two  years. 

The  tablet  is  put  up  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke 
if  Bedford’s  estate.  It  is  cast  by  Mr.  Parlanti 
Tom  a model  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr,  the 
sculptor,  after  a sketch  by  Mr.  C.  Fitzroy  Doll, 
architect.  The  figures  are  supposed  to  be 
jhose  of  Melpomene  and  Thalia,  the  muses  of 
jfTagedy  and  Comedy.  The  portrait  medallion 
•vas  made  after  a study  from  an  existing  pic- 
ure,  and  the  dates  on  the  tablet  were  obtained 
rom  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Paul’s;  Covent 
harden.  We  may  congratulate  all  concerned 
>n  having  produced  a memorial  tablet  of  more 
irtistic  character  and  interest  than  most  of 
hose  which  have  been  affixed  to  historic 
louses  in  London. 


Electric  Light,  &c.,  Harrogate.— Colonel 
V.  G.  Durnford,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Harrogate,  on  the  16th  ult.,  respecting 
in  application  to  borrow  10,000 /.  for  electric  light 
iurpose3  and  1,000/.  for  sewerage  purposes.  As 
egards  the  electric  light,  the  loan  is  required  prin- 
:ipally  for  generating  plant.  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson 
Electrical  Engineer)  explained  the  scheme,  and  Mr. 
Jagshaw  (Surveyor)  the  plans,  &c.  The  loan  of 
,000/.  is  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  construct  a 
ewer  from  the  Grove  Park  Estate  to  take  the 
iewage  from  that  district  to  the  sewage  farm  at 
Jilton. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Hall,  Bilstox,  Stafford- 
' HIRE.— A Wesleyan  mission  hall  has  been  erected  in 
temple-street,  Bilston,  at  a cost  of  1,300/.  Mr. 
L Walker,  of  Wealdston,  was  the  architect,  and 
vlessrs.  Morrell  Brothers,  of  Bilston,  were  the 
•uilders. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  contains  an  article  on 
“Decorative  Flower  Studies,”  with  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  Miss  Foord,  which  we 
presume  are  intended  not  as  decorative  designs 
but  as  examples  of  the  study  of  flower-forms 
with  a view  to  their  subsequent  use  in  decora- 
tion. Drawings  made  with  this  object  will 
probably  be,  and  should  be,  different  from 
those  made  with  the  view  to  a pictorial  treat- 
ment of  flowers.  Miss  Foord's  studies  are 
good  examples  of  careful  analysis  of  flower- 
forms  with  the  pencil.  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong 
contributes  an  article  on  “ Early  Italian  Por- 
traits,’’ with  illustrations  from  Ghirlandajo, 
Ambrogio  de  Predis,  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
Mr.  Maccoll  contributes  a short  article  to 
accompany  an  engraving  of  Rodin’s  “John 
the  Baptist,”  which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase 
by  subscription  for  the  nation.  The  article 
contains  the  extravagant  praise  of  Rodin 
which  is  fashionable  at  present,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  a figure  which  is  quite  finished  and 
has  all  its  limbs  complete  can  properly  be 
accepted  as  a typical  work  of  the 
Rodin  of  the  present  day.  An  restc , it 
is  a fine  work,  but  we  think  a nude  John 
the  Baptist  is  a mistake ; no  one  can  ever 
think  of  John  the  Baptist  without  his  “ raiment 
of  camel  s hair.”  The  frank  nudity  of  the  “ Age 
d Airain,”  Rodin's  best  work,  was  quite  right ; 
but  a nude  John  the  Baptist  is  out  of  keeping. 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouses’sarticleonthe  Charles  I. 
statue  at  Charing  Cross  is  really  interesting, 
and  among  other  things  contains  illustrations 
of  two  designs  by  Wren  for  the  monument, 
which  one  may  be  thankful  were  not  carried 
out. 

The  Studio  (January  15)  opens  with  an  article 
on  Manet,  whose  works  appear  much  better 


in  black  and  white  illustration  than  in  then 
orginal  often  repellent,  crude,  and  violent  colom 
The  article  is  by  M.  Antonin  Proust  (translated 
we  presume),  and  is  marked  by  the  usual 
indiscriminating  adulation  of  Manet’s  friends 
and  partisans  ; indeed,  one  may  say  there  is 
hardly  any  such  thing  as  “art-criticism  ” 
now,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; what  is 
so  called  consisting  simply  in  picking  out  certain 
artists  for  worship,  and  praising  indis- 
criminately all  that  they  have  done.  M.  Proust 
says  that  “ it  was  reserved  for  Manet  to  revive 
the  healthy  national  tradition  the  love 
of  the  rare  and  unrecognised.”  That  is 
precisely  what  we  should  call  an  unhealthy 
tradition.  A remark  of  Manet’s  own  at 
the  close  of  his  life  is  quoted— “you  know,  my 
work  must  be  seen  in  its  entirety.  If  I should 
vanish,  I beg  you  not  to  let  me  go  bit  by  bit 
into  the  public  collections,  for  people  would 
judge  me  ill.”  There  is  truth  and  perception 
in  that.  When  Manet's  works  are  seen  collec- 
tively, one  can  at  least  see  what  he  was  aiming 
at.  But  he  is  an  artist  not  at  the  centre  of  art. 
The  number  contains  an  attempt — hardly  wise 
—to  represent  in  chromolithograph  Didier- 
Pouget’s  great  picture  “ Gargilesse,”  at  the  last 
year’s  Salon;  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
given  a reproduction  in  black  and  white, 
the  attempt  at  an  imitation  in  colour 
can  never  be  successful  except  with  a very 
conventional  class  of  landscape-painting.  The 
illustration  (with  some  others)  accompanies  an 
article  on  Didier-Pouget’s  work,  from  which 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  fine  landscape 
artist  is  still  a comparatively  young  man.  The 
number  includes  a short  article  by  Mr.  C.  F A 
Voysey  on  “ Domestic  Entrance  Halls,”  which 
for  houses  of  the  better  class,  strike  us  as  too 
domestic  ; it  seems  to  be  the  new  idea  to  make 
the  interior  of  an- ordinary-sized  gentleman’s 
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house  as  like  a cottage  as  possible,  a treatment 
at  variance  with  the  true  fitness  of  things. 
Plans  of  two  houses  are  given,  but  we  observe 
that  Mr.  Voysey,  like  the  architectural  students 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  omits  the  compass  point 
from  his  house  plans. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  an  article  on 
the  work  of  Sir  W.  Richmond,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Spielmann  on  Louis  Morin,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  a humorous  artist  dealing  mainly  with 
eighteenth-century  subjects  and  figures.  There 
is  a rare  talent  in  some  of  the  designs  illus- 
trated. . , 

The  Artist  has,  under  the  title  A Minor 
Tuscan  Town,”  an  article  on  San  Gimignano, 
with  sketches  of  the  celebrated  towers,  all  that 
remain  to  us  of  the  “ flock  of  steeples  (in 
Browning’s  phrase)  which  used  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  mediaeval  town. 

The  Quarry  has  a special  article  on  “The 
Petrography  of  Building  Stone  ; defining 
“ petrography  ” as  “ the  science  vvhich  treats  of 
the  mineral  composition  and  minute  structure 
of  rocks.” 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  is  a good  number, 
but  none  of  the  articles  come  within  our  pro- 
vince to  notice. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  con- 
tains under  the  heading  of  “Leading  French 
Architects  ” an  article  on  the  works  of  M. 
Bouvard,  who  was  architect-in-chief  for  the 
1900  Exhibition,  and  whose  executed  works 
give  proof  of  a remarkable  versatility,  practical 
planning  and  temporary  decorative  art-palaces 
appearing  to  be  equally  within  his  grasp. 
Among  the  best  of  the  permanent  buildings 
illustrated  is  his  facade  for  the  building  erected 
as  the  “Bourse  de  Travail,”  a scheme  which, 
if  we  remember  right,  failed  of  its  social  and 
commercial  objects.  His  central  dome  for  the 
1889  Exhibition  is  recalled  by  an  illustration 
here,  and  is  so  harmonious  in  its  general  lines 
that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  it  was  not 
erected  as  a permanent  building  shorn  of 
some  of  its  gaudy  accompaniments.  The  new 
capitol  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  illustrated  by 
a perspective  from  a drawing  by  the  architect 
(Mr.  Cass  Gilbert) ; a rather  weak  building 
with  a gracefully  treated  central  dome.  The 
plan  is  not  given,  but  we  have  several  of  the 
sculptured  figures  (of  Virtues,  &c.),  by  Mr. 
Daniel  C.  French,  which  we  must  say  remind 
us  a good  deal  of  Mr.  Dodd's  allegorical  group, 
described  in  Stevenson's  “ The  Wrecker,”  of 
which  the  Parisian  sculptor  under  whom  he 
had  worked,  being  told  it  was  for  a kind 
of  Prefecture,  at  first  replied  “ Qu’est-ce  que 
vous  me  chantez  la  ” ? but  on  learning  it  was 
for  the  States,  added  “ Ah— en  Amerique  ; ver' 
goot,  ver’  goot ! ” If  the  Americans  have 
assimilated  French  architecture  very  success- 
fully, they  are  certainly  a long  way  as  yet  from 
French  sculpture.  Among  the  works  of  recent 
American  architecture,  illustrated  from  some 
photographs,  is  a stable  in  78th  Street,  New 
York,  which  as  an  architectural  treatment  of 
that  class  of  building  is  worth  attention.  An 
article  on  “American  Artists  and  their  Public,” 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Croley,  is  interesting  as  an 
appreciation  of  the  position  by  an  American, 
and  the  following  passage  is  worth  quoting 
“ While  Americans  are  very  much  interested  in 
works  of  art,  they  have  little  instinctive  love  either 
of  the  work  or  the  art,  and  the  writer — who,  in  this 
respect,  and  I hope  in  many  others,  is  a good 
average  American  — can  discern  the  plain  and 
sufficient  reason.  What  we  want  is  art  with  asso- 
ciations and  a background.  The  popularity  of  the 
recent  decorations  is  not  in  the  least  a tribute  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  painting ; it  depends 
almost  entirely  on  interesting  accessories.  The 
Congressional  Library  is  thronged  with  visitors, 
because  the  place  in  which  the  decorations 
situated  impresses  the  patriotic  imagina- 


tion of  the  American  people.  They  must  be 
worth  seeing,  because  they  are  in  the  Congressional 
Library  ; and  everybody  says  they  are  worth  see- 
ing. Once  the  civic  order  has  formally  approved 
them,  they  have  obtained  an  importance  beyond  the 
power  of  mere  paint.  So  it  is  with  the  popular 
interest  in  art  history.  We  make  a great  to-do 
about  Phidias,  Amiens,  and  Giotto.  If  we  are  a 
woman,  we  read  essays  on  them  to  the  members  of 
our  favourite  club.  We  study  them,  we  translate 
them  into  prose,  we  use  them  as  educational  influ- 
ences, we  find  in  them  a source  of  spiritual  illumina- 
tion ; but,  I make  bold  to  say,  we  very  seldom 
genuinely  enjoy  them.  We  have  not  taken  to  them 
because  of  an  actual  and  innocent  love  of  beautiful 
things,  but  because  the  Garden  of  Art  has  been 
recommended  to  us  as  a serviceable  training  and 
tilting  ground  for  our  moral  aspirations.” 

He  adds,  what  we  have  no  doubt  is  true, 
that  the  best  American  artists  do  not  at  all 


in  it  one  of  their  great  stumbling-blocks  both 

to  progress  and  to  appreciation. 

The  Architectural  Review  (Boston)  gives 
among  the  illustrations  to  its  latest  issue  a fine 
competition  design  for  the  new  Union  Club  at 
New  York,  by  Mr.  Donn  Barber  ; a design 
showing  in  its  architectural  treatment  all  the 
proper  characteristics  of  club  architecture. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Smith’s  essay  on  architectural 
classics  (books)  is  continued,  and  deals  in  this 
issue  with  French  architectural  writers,  with  a 
number  of  curious  illustrations  reduced  from 
the  pages  of  Du  Cerceau,  Le  Pautre,  and 
others. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  contains  an  article  on 
Landscape  : Symbolic,  Imaginative,  and 
Actual,”  tracing  the  change  from  ideas  of 
landscape  with  the  ancients,  with  whom 
external  nature  was  always  the  symbol  of 
something  in  the  mind  or  the  destiny  of  man, 
to  the  modern  view  of  landscape  as  a concrete 
fact  or  phenomenon.  The  article  is  concerned, 
naturally,  with  conceptions  and  descriptions  of 
landscape  in  poetry  as  well  as  with  its  repre- 
sentation in  art.  The  Review  contains  a well- 
written  and  judicious  article  on  Velasquez  a 
review  of  several  books  of  art  history  and  art- 
criticism,  pervaded,  however,  by  some  of  that 
over-adulation  of  this  great  but  seldom  beauti- 
ful artist,  which  is  the  attitude  of  the  modern 
art-critic. 

The  Quarterly  Review , a very  good  number, 
contains,  however,  nothing  that  is  within  our 
province  to  comment  on  ; one  article  is  on  the 
subject  of  “ The  Nicaraguan  Canal,”  but  it  is 
purely  political,  and  no  question  of  engineering 
enters  into  it. 

Scribner  contains  an  interesting  and  pictu- 
resque  article  on  “ Carcassonne  ” and  “Albi,” 
with  i Austral  ions  by  the  author,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Peixotto.  Under  “The  Field  of  Art”  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Wight  on  the  question, 
which  had  been  discussed  at  an  architectural 
symposium  at  Chicago,  “ Can  architecture 
again  become  a living  art  ” The  direction 
suggested  for  the  answer  to  the  question  may 
be  best  indicated  by  quoting  the  concluding 
paragraphs  : — 

“ The  modern  independent  designer  spurns  the 
thought  of  copying  anything  his  neighbour  has  done, 
though  he  may  be  willing  to  use  the  same  ancient 
model ; and  he  indignantly  protests  if  anything  lie 
does  is  copied.  Evolution  in  architecture  is  impos- 
sible in  such  a case.  It  is  only  possible  when  every 
one  copies  the  best  work  of  his  neighbour,  and  adds 
something  to  it  of  his  own  ; and  his  neighbour 
thanks  him  for  so  doing,  and  goes  and  does 
likewise. 

If  we  should  take  the  models  of  Roman  archi 
tecture  for  our  starting-point,  and  recognis  and 
freely  adopt  all  the  materials  and  methods  of  con- 
struction that  we  now  have,  we  would  in  time 
evolve  a new  architecture  which  would  differ  little 
from  what  we  might  get  if  we  started  with  Byzan- 
tine or  Gothic,  provided  all  the  architects  adhered 
to  the  precept  contained  in  the  last  sentence.  So 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  question. 

‘ Can  architecture  again  become  a living  art  i ' it 
will  always  be  found  that  the  first  essential  is  that 
the  architect  shall  drop  his  individuality.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  the  profession  of  the  architect 
differs  from  that  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  or  any 
other  artist." 

The  conclusion  is  the  same  at  which  one  or 
two  able  English  architects  have  arrived 
though  others,  again,  are  as  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  truth  in  Mr.  Wight’s  view. 

The  Rail  Mall  Magazine  has  secured  a post- 
humous article  by  Charles  Yriarte  on  “ The 
Rise  of  the  Romantic  School  in  France,”  as 
represented  by  the  works  of  such  men  as 
Gericault  and  Delacroix,  followed  by  Diaz, 
Rousseau,  Corot,  Couture,  Barye,  &c.,  while 
Rude’s  fine  relief  on  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile  is 
taken  as  representing  the  romantic  movement 
in  sculpture.  The  article,  though  short  and 
concentrated,  contains  much  interesting  critical 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  period  of  French 
art  treated  of. 

Harper  contains  a somewhat  over-enthusiastic 
article  by  Mr.  S.  Whitman  on  the  works  of  Franz 
von  Lenbach,  the  German  portrait-painter,  with 
illustrations  from  his  portraits  of  Bismarck,  the 
present  Pope,  and  Gladstone  ; all  of  them,  we 
fully  agree,  highly  characteristic  portraits.  Mr. 
Paul  Meurice’s  article  on  “Victor  Hugo  as  an 
Artist  ” is  continued  ; but  these  semi-grotesque 
efforts  of  Hugo’s  are  certainly  not  worth  all  the 
fuss  here  made  about  them. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  list  of  contents  is 
headed  by  the  rather  surprising  announcement 
of  an  article  on  “ Railway  Reform  in  Great 
Britain, ” by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  This 


. tatistic  article,  but  a most  delightful  anefy 
humorous  treatment  of  the  subject  in  a kinclu 
of  Oriental  parable,  or  parallel.  Every  onej 


should  read  it,  whether  they  care  about  rail-ji 
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way  reform  or  not.  The  general  moral  of 
is  that  competition  is  the  means  to  keep  rail-1 
ways  up  to  the  mark,  and  that  monopoly  of  a: 
route  or  country  tends  to  a sleepy  and  slack) 


administration. 


The  Berlin  Architcktur-Welt  gives  an  articlet 
with  a number  of  illustrations  on  the  com-n 
petition  designs  for  a new  church  at  Zehlen-i: 
dorf,  which  illustrate  both  the  wiry  character* 
of  Gothic  favoured  in  modern  German  church* 


architecture,  and  the  ingenuity  and  variety  ini 
^he] 


planning  which  often  accompanies  it.  Thc| 
design  by  Herr  Kickton,  of  Potsdam,  for  a[ 
brick  church  on  a stone  base,  is  the  best  and* 


brick  church  on  a stone 
most  interesting  in  architectural  treatment.* 
There  are  some  interesting  examples  of  modernj 
villa  residences  by  various  architects. 

The  Century  has  a short  article  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Thurston,  Director  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell, 
on  “The  Steel  Industry  of  America."  It  is 
mainly  statistical  in  regard  to  the  present  stage 
of  this  immense  industry  in  America.  Under 
“ Open  Letters  ’’  is  an  appreciation,  or  rather 
depreciation,  of  Landseer,  which  is  rather  toe 
pessimist,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  Landseer’s 
success  was  not  a purely  artistic  one. 

Knowledge  has  an  interesting  illustrated 
article  on  “Constellation  Figures  as  GreeM 
Coin  Types.”  I 

The  Church  Builder , the  quarterly  record  o 
the  work  of  the  Church  Building  Society,  gives 
the  statistics  of  work  of  the  past  quarter 
together  with  a historical  sketch  of  the  Rura 
Deanery  of  Woolwich,  with  sketches  of  thd 
curious  interior  of  Woolwich  Parish  Church] 
and  of  two  of  the  new  churches — St.  Mark’sj 
Plumstead,  which  we  illustrated  recently,  anc1 
St.  Paul’s,  Plumstead.  ! 

The  editor  of  Architectural  Association  Note .j 
has  had  the  happy  idea  of  asking  all  the  former 
presidents  who  are  living  to  write  their  N evi 
Century  greetings  to  the  Association  ; this  has: 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  nineteen  shon 
letters  expressing  good  wishes  with  sugges-j 
tions  for  the  best  course  for  architecture  at  thd 
present  moment,  which  are  of  considerable 
interest. 


WATER  COMPANIES’  REGULATIONS.- 
A conference  convened  by  the  London 


approve  this  attitude  in  regard  to  art.  and  find  | however  turns  out  not  to  be  the  usual  style  of 


County  Council  of  the  representatives  of  thd 
City  Corporation,  the  City  of  Westminster 
and  the  Councils  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
was  held  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens 
on  Monday,  to  consider  the  proposed  amendec 
regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Com 
panies. 

Alderman  Dickinson,  Chairman  of  th< 
London  County  Council,  presided,  and  it 
opening  the  proceedings  said  that  the  Count) 
Council  would  deal  with  the  matter  at  theii 
meeting  the  following  day,  and  the  following 
Monday  the  Local  Government  Board  inquir) 
on  the  subject  would  be  held.  He  welcomec 
the  representatives,  and  he  thought  then 
could  be  no  matter  of  more  common  con 
cern  to  Londoners  than  the  one  the) 
had  before  them  that  day.  Even  from  th< 
point  of  view  of  £ s.  d.  the  proposed  regula 
tions,  should  they  become  law,  would  affec 
almost  every  householder  in  London,  and  j 
great  deal  of  expense  would  be  forced  upor 
inhabitants.  The  Council  had  tried  to  ascer 
tain  roughly  what  that  expense  would  be 
They  had  taken  a house  of  the  rateable  valut 
of  45/.,  and  it  had  been  found  that  it  woulc 
cost  53/.  to  the  householder  to  carry  out  the 
regulations  proposed.  Another  house  the 
rateable  value  of  250/.,  which  was  already  pro 
vided  with  a cistern  of  the  size  and  kinc 
required,  would  require  85 /.  to  be  expendec 
upon  it,  and,  but  for  the  cistern,  40/.  more  woulc 
be  required.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  of  all  related  to  a block  of  artisans 
dwellings  now  being  erected.  They  had  com 
pared  the  cost  of  the  water  fittings  of  those 
dwellings  under  present  regulations  and  undei 
the  proposed  regulations,  and  they  founc 
that  under  the  old  regulations  the  cos 
of  the  fittings  would  be  60/.,  while 
under  the  new  regulations  it  would  be  125/ 
If  that  sort  of  thing  was  to  affect  all  the  house: 
of  London,  as  no  doubt  it  would  to  a grea 
extent,  the  situation  was  one  of  very  grea 
seriousness.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  pro 
posed  regulations  had  evoked  the  hostility  0 
all  the  Borough  Councils  as  well  as  the  Count) 
Council.  In  1872  an  inquiry  was  held  int( 
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•certain  regulations  of  the  companies  in  regard 
to  fittings  ; that  inquiry  lasted  a very  consider- 
able time,  cost  a large  amount  of  public 
•money,  and  was  ultimately  settled  by  a system 
of  regulations  under  which  the  companies  had 
■carried  on  their  business  for  the  last  thirty 
■years.  Those  regulations  had  been  to  a very 
great  extent  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Royal 
Commission  which  sat  last  year  pointed  out 
that  it  had  been  stated  to  them  that  the  system 
of  examination  of  fittings  of  various  houses  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  they  had  had  brought  to 
their  notice  the  fact,  which  had  been  known  for 
years,  that  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
•waste  of  water  going  on  in  London,  though 
they  did  not  sufficiently  inquire  into  who  was 
responsible  for  that  waste.  That  waste  did 
•occur  that  a large  amount  of  water  was  un- 
•necessarily  used  daily  in  London,  was  an  un- 
doubted fact,  but  whether  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  consumer  or  of  the  companies  was  a moot 
point,  and  for  his  part  he  thought,  to  a large 
extent,  it  rested  with  the  companies,  who  had 
mot  properly  carried  out  the  powers  they 
possessed.  Taking  the  figures  for  last  July  he 
•found  that  the  Kent  Company  supplied  at  the 
cate  of  36  gallons  per  head  per  day,  whereas 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  could  not  do  its 
business  with  less  than  56  gallons  per  head 
per  day  ; and  between  those  extremes  the 
other  companies  varied.  But  the  conditions  of 
London  were  not  dissimilar,  and  if  the  Kent 
•Company,  and  the  New  River  Company, and  the 
fiast  London  Company  could  give  a satisfactory 
•supply  with  about  36  gallons,  it  was  evident  that 
something  must  be  wrong  with  the  company 
which  required  56  gallons  per  head  per  day. 
The  amount  of  water  which  was  lost  by  the 
•differences  between  the  companies  was  re- 
markable : the  amount  supplied  last  July  was 
■247  million  gallons  daily,  but  if  all  the 
•companies  had  carried  out  their  undertakings 
as  the  Kent  Company  did,  the  amount  would 
•have  been  only  222  million  gallons,  or  a saving 
of  25  million  gallons  per  day.  That  was  the 
j •question  to  which  the  water  companies  ought 
to  apply  themselves  before  they  sought  the 
extraordinary  powers  they  were  now  asking 
tor  over  the  construction  and  management  of 
toe  private  houses  of  London.  But  even  if  a 
■re-arrangement  of  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
panies was  necessary,  it  was  a grave  question 
•whether  it  was  expedient  at  the  present  time 
•because  the  water  question  in  London  had 
assumed  a very  different  complexion  from 
that  which  it  had  in  1872.  A Royal  Com- 
mission had  reported  in  favour  of  purchase  by 
some  public  authority  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Government  would  take  up  the 
question  of  purchase  before  long.  It  was 
•only  under  the  heading  in  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  what  would  be 
necessary  if  purchase  did  not  take  place  that 
the  proposals  for  increased  and  more  efficient 
iregulations  came.  There  was  no  doubt  that  in 
.a  few  years  purchase  would  take  place,  and 
the  only  effect  of  proposed  regulations  would 
the  to  place  the  companies  in  a much  better 
position  before  the  arbitrator  who  would  fix 
:he  price  when  the  question  of  purchase 
aiose.  Some  of  the  companies  were  very  near 
-he  end  of  their  resources,  and  if  these  regula- 
tions were  agreed  to  their  power  would  be 
extended  and  their  position,  from  a financial 
point  of  view,  greatly  improved.  But  the  posi- 
jon  was  serious.  The  companies  had  applied 
'or  those  regulations  to  be  made.  He  did  not 
Know  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
iny  povver  to  refuse  to  consider  the  question. 

1 he  matter  would  have  to  come  up,  and  he 
-ould  only  rejoice  at  that  day’s  demonstra- 
400,  which  showed  that  the  representatives 
]>t  Londoners,  as  a whole,  would  do  their  best 
J°,  P,ro  e^,  interests  of  Londoners  as  a 
iyhole.  The  County  Council  would  consider 
i|he  matter  the  following  day  in  the  form  of  a 
,oint  report  of  the  Water  and  Public  Health 
1 committees,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the 
inference  should  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  joint  comm  ttee  on  each  of  the 
/proposed  regulations  of  the  companies. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  procedure,  the 
' m rman  s ProP°sal  was  agreed  to. 

\rlV‘  TA  McKinnon  Wood,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Council,  moved  : 

1 * V*  L.0CaI  Government  Board  be  re- 

quested to  adjourn  the  inquiry,  seeing  that  the 
tovernment  has  intimated  its  intention  of 

Introduemg  a Blll  in  Igo2  dealing  with  the 

That,  he  thought,  would 
;okne  at.the  root  of  the  matter,  besides  leaving 

' '"illations61106  dCal  With  the  proPosed 


Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  seconded,  remarking  that 
it  was  monstrous  that  the  regulations  should 
be  brought  forward  now,  seeing  that  the  Royal 
Commission  had  recommended  purchase.  An 
inquiry  at  the  present  time  was  a waste  of 
public  time  and  money. 

Air.  Morton  said  that  in  the  City  thev  had 
decided  to  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  permission  to  use  automatic  cisterns 
and  three-gallon  flush  cisterns.  The  regu- 
lations, if  agreed  to,  would  give  the  com- 
panies a great  deal  of  power  to  interfere  with 
property. 

Air.  Wood’s  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  first  amended  regulation  proposed  by 
the  companies  is  as  follows 

1.  Place  0}  comm  u n ica  lion  -pipe — No  “communi- 
cation-pipe ” for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  the 
waterworks  of  the  company  into  any  premises  shall 
hereafter  be  laid  [until  after  the  point  or  place  at 
which  such  “ communication-pipe  ” is  proposed  to 
be]  or  brought  into  such  premises  [shall  have  had 
the  approval  of]  except  at  the  place  previously  approval 
by  the  company.* 

To  this  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Council 
recommended,  and  the  Conference  agreed,  that 
Regulation  No.  1 should  be  struck  out,  and  the 
old  regulation  substituted.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  add  the  following  suggestion  of  a confer- 
ence of  Borough  Councils  south  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Wandsworth  Borough  Council : — 

Add  “ and  in  the  event  of  the  company  not  con- 
senting to  the  position  of  a ‘ communication-pipe  ’ 
as  suggested  by  an  applicant,  there  shall  be  an 
appeal  to  the  Borough  Council,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.” 

The  second  of  the  proposed  regulations  of 
the  companies  is  as  follows  : — 

2.  Definition  of  “ communication  pipe." — In  these 
regulations  the  term  “communication  pipe  ” shall 
mean  the  pipe  which  extends  from  the  district  pipe, 
or  other  supply  pipe  of  the  company,  up  to  the 
“ [stop]  ball  valve,”  prescribed  in  the  Regulation 
No.  24,  and  any  pipe  of  the  consume 1 subject  to  pres- 
sure from  the  company'  ' - 


On  this  the  Joint  Committee  recommended, 
and  the  Conference  agreed,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  definition  of  “ com- 
munication pipe.” 

The  third  proposal  of  the  companies  is  as 
follows  : — 

3.  Not  more  than  one  coiniminicationpipe  to  each 
house  No  house  shall,  unless  with  the  permission 
of  the  company  given  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of 
their  secretary,  be  hereafter  fitted  with  more  than 
one  “ communication  pipe.1'* 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Council  pro- 
posed '•  That  a proviso  should  be  added  to 
Regulation  3 to  the  effect  that  branches  from 
a communication  pipe  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  separate  communication  pipes.” 

This  gave  rise  to  some  discussion.  It  was 
agreed  to  strike  out  the  words  “under  the 
hand  of  their  secretary”;  and  it  was  also 
agreed  to  add  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Council  words  to  the 
effect  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
local  sanitary  authority  in  the  event  of  the 
refusal  of  the  water  companies. 

The  following  proposals,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  n, 
I2i  r3>  and  14  of  the  water  companies,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Council  at  the  end  of  each,  were  then  con- 
sidered. The  recommendations  were  agreed 
to  by  the  Conference  : — 

4.  Every  house,  with  certain  exceptio}is,  to  have  its 
own  communication  pipe. — Every  house  supplied 
with  water  by  the  company  (except  in  cases  of  stand 
pipes)  shall  have  its  own  separate  “ communication 
pipe."  Provided  that,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
special  Acts  of  the  company,  in  the  case  of  a 
group  or  block  of  houses,  the'  water  rates  of  which 
are  paid  by  one  owner,  the  said  owner  may  [at  his 
option]  with  the  consent  of  the  company  in  writing 
under  the  hand  of  their  secretary,  have  one  sufficient 
“ communication  pipe  ” for  such  group  or  block  of 
houses,  bu  t each  house  so  supplied  shall  be  commanded, 
independently  of  any  other  house,  by  a stop  valve,  placed 
in  a readily  accessible  position  * 

[ L.C.C.  Committee  and  Conference  : — “ That  regu- 
lation No.  4 should  be  struck  out  and  the  old  regula- 
tion substituted."] 

f5-  Defective  communication  pipe.  — Any  existing 
“ communication-pipe  ” which  is  not  as  prescribed 
by  these  Regulations  shall,  when  it  becomes  defec- 
tive. or  requires  repair,  be  replaced  by  a lead-pipe 
of  the  prescribed  weight. 

[ L.C.C.  Committee  and  Conference:—”  That  Regu- 
lation No.  5 should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
any  existing  communication  pipe  which  is  not  as 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  shall  when  it  becomes 
so  defective  as  not  to  be  watertight,  be  repaired  or 
replaced  by  a pipe  of  similar  material  to  the  exist 


Words  omitted  from  the  old  regulations  are  shown 
between  brackets  and  the  words  added  are  in  italics, 
t The  whole  of  this  regulation  is  new. 
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ing  pipe,  but  of  the  prescribed  weight  for  a new 
communication  pipe  ; provided  that  the  regulation 
shall  not  require  the  whole  of  the  existing  com- 
munication pipe  to  be  replaced  but  only  so  much  of 
the  pipe  as  is  not  watertight  and  cannot  be  made 
so.”] 

6.  No  house  to  have  connexion  with  fittings  of 
adjoining  house. — No  house  supplied  with  water  by 
the  company  shall  have  any  connexion  with  the 
pipes,  cisterns,  or  other  fittings  of  any  other  pre- 
mises, except  in  the  case  of  groups,  or  blocks  of 
houses,  referred  to  in  the  [preceding]  Regulation 
No.  4* 

[The  L.C.C.  Committee  and  the  Conference  had 
no  observations  to  make  on  this  regulation.] 

7.  Connexion  to  be  by  ferrule — The  connexion  of 
every  “communication  pipe”  with  any  pipe  of  the 
company  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  means  of  a 
sound  and  suitable  brass  screwed  ferrule  or  stop- 
cock with  union,  and  such  ferrule  or  stop-cock 
shall  be  of  a pattern  approved  by  the  company  and 
shall  be  so  made  as  to  have  a clear  area  of  water- 
way,' equal  to  that  of  a half-inch  pipe.  The  con- 
nexion of  every  “communication  pipe”  with  the 
pipes  of  the  company  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
pany’s workmen,  and  the  company  shall  be  paid  in 
advance  the  reasonable  costs  and  charges  of,  and 
incident  to,  the  making  of  such  connexion.* 

[Joint  Committee  and  Conference  “ (a)  That  the 
words  in  italics  should  be  omitted. 

(b)  That  regulation  No.  7 should  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  company  shall  provide,  fix,  and 
maintain  at  their  own  expense  the  fittings  and 
piping  necessary  to  supply  the  water  up  to  the 
premises,  including  the  stop-cock."] 

fS.  Weights  and  dimensions  of  ferrules. — Every 
ferrule  shall  be  of  not  less  than  the  following 
dimensions  :—[  Here  follows  an  elaborate  table 
which  we  have  not  space  to  print. — Ed.]  * 

[The  Committee  and  Conference  had  no  recom- 
mendations to  make.] 

9.  Materials  and  joints  of  external  pipes.— Every 
“ communication  pipe  ” and  every  pipe  external  to 
the  house  and  through  the  external  walls  thereof 
[hereafter]  respectively  laid  or  fixed,  in  connexion 
with  the  water  of  the  company,  shall  be  of  lead  ; all 
such  pipes  shall  be  properly  protected  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  company  against  frost,  theft,  or  mischief,  and 
every  joint  thereof  shall  be  of  the  kind  called  a 
“ plumbing  " or  “wiped  ” joint.* 

[Joint  Committee  and  Conference  “ (a)  That  the 
word  ‘hereafter’  should  be  retained  in  line  2 of 
regulation  No.  9. 

(b)  That  the  words  ‘external  to  the  house’ 
should  be  inserted  after  the  word  ‘ pipes'  in  lines 
of  regulation  No.  9. 

(c)  That  the  words  ‘ to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company  ’ should  be  omitted,  and  that  words  should 
be  added  to  regulation  No.  9 to  the  effect  that  in 
case  of  dispute  between  the  companj'  and  the  owner 
or  occupier  as  to  whether  the  pipes  are  properly 
protected  against  frost,  theft,  or  mischief,  the  matter 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Borough  Council.’  ] 

10.  Material,  joints,  and  position  of  internal 
pipes.— Every  pipe  hereafter  laid  or  fixed  [in  the 
interior  of  any  dwelling-house]  for  the  conveyance 
of,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  water  of  the  company 
[must,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  company] 
shall,  if  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  under  the 
flooring  or  not  visible,  be  of  lead,  but  may  otherwise 
be  of  lead,  copper,  or  wrought  iron  lap  welded  steam 
tube  at  the  option  of  the  consumer  ; and  every  joint 
on  lead  pipe  shall  be  of  the  kind  called  a “ plumbing  ” 
or  “ wiped  "joint.  All  pipes  inside  any  building  shall 
be  accessible,  and  not  be  embedded  in  the  plaster,  stone, 
or  brickwork  of  any  wall,  or  placed  behind  match 
lining* 

[Joint  Committee  and  Conference  “ (a)  That 
the  words  ‘ or  under  the  flooring,  or  not  visible,’ 
should  be  omitted. 

(b)  That  the  words  ‘to  be  hereafter  erected’ 
should  be  inserted  after  ‘all  pipes  inside  any 
building.’ 

(c)  That  the  words  ‘ or  placed  behind  match 
lining’  should  be  omitted,  and  that  a proviso  should 
be  added  to  the  regulation  to  the  effect  that  it  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  prevent  pipes  from  being  placed 
in  properly  formed  chases,  or  behind  movable 
casings.”] 

11.  Weight  of  lead  pipes. — No  lead  pipe  shall 
hereafter  be  laid  or  fixed  in  or  about  any  premises 
for  the  conveyance  of,  or  in  connexion  with, 
the  water  supplied  by  the  company  (except  when, 
and  as  otherwise  authorised  by  these  regulations, 
or  by  the  company),  unless  the  same  shall  be  sound 
of  good  metal,  and  of  equal  thickness  throughout, 
and  of  at  least  the  weight  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 


Internal  diameter  of  pipe 
in  inches. 

Weight  of  pipe  in  lbs. 
per  lineal  yard. 

§-inch  diameter. 

5 lbs.  per  lineal  yard 

7i  » 

I V » 

9 „ 

1 » 

r 1 2 1 16  ibs.  „ 

ii  »»  „ 

„ 

(Jr™)  4 „ 

30  lbs.  „ 

**orus  uinuiea  irom  tne  01a  regulations  are  sh< 
between  brackets  and  the  words  added  are  in  italics, 
t The  whole  of  this  regulation  is  new. 
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[Joint  Committee  and  Conference  : — “ That  the  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  lead  pipes  proposed  in 
Regu  ation  No.  n be  opposed.”] 

12.  Dij  th  of  Pipes  Underground.— Every  pipe  here- 
after laid  for  the  conveyance  of,  or  in  connexion 
with.  w.  ter  supplied  by  the  company,  shall,  when 
[lai  1 i i open  ground]  outside  any  building  and 
und  rg  , und , be  laid  at  least  2 ft.  6 in.  beloiv  the 
surf  i>.e  and  shall  in  every  exposed  situation  be 
propel  ly  protected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company 
aga  nst  1 he  effects  of  frost.* 

1 |oint  Committee  and  Conference  : — 

( /)  That  the  words  “ where  the  pipes  of  the  corn- 
pan  /ate  cf  the  same  or  greater  depth ’’ should  be 
added  after  ‘‘surface  ’’ 
lb)  That  the  words  “ to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company  ’’  should  be  omitted,  and  that  words  should 
be  added  to  the  regulation  to  the  effect  that,  in  case 
of  dispute  between  the  company  and  the  owner  or 
occupier  as  to  whether  the  pipes  are  properly  pro- 
tected against  the  effects  of  frost,  the  matter  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Borough  Council.] 

13.  No  Pipe  to  be  Laid  through  Drains,  &c. — No 
pipe  shall  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of,  or  in 
connexion  with,  water  supplied  by  the  company, 
which  is  laid  or  fixed  through,  in,  or  into  any  drain, 
ashpit,  sink,  or  manure  hole,  or  through,  in,  or  into 
any  place  where  the  water  conveyed  through  such 
pipe  may  be  liable  to  become  fouled,  except  where 
such  drain,  ashpit,  sink,  or  manure  hole,  or  other 
such  place  shall  be  in  the  unavoidable  course  of 
such  pipe,  and  then  in  every! such  case  such  pipe 
shall  be  passed  through  an  exterior  water-tight  cast- 
iron  pipe  or  jacket  of  sufficient  length  and  strength, 
and  of  such  construction  as  to  afford  due  protection 
to  the  water-pipe.* 

[Joint  Committee  and  Conference : — “That  Regula- 
tion No.  13  should  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit 
persons  from  laying  water  pipes  through  drains,  ash- 
pits, sinks,  or  manure  holes.”] 

14.  No  Connexion  with  Rain-Water  Receptacle— No 
pipe  for  the  conveyance  of,  or  in  connexion  with, 
water,  supplied  by  the  company,  shall  communicate 
with  any  cistern,  butt,  or  other  receptacle  used  or 
intended  to  be  used,  for  rain-water,  or  for  any  water 
not  supplied  by  the  company* 

[Tne  Joint  Committee  and  Conference  had  no 
rec  immendation  to  make.] 

No.  15  of  the  companies  proposed  regulations  is 
as  follows  : — 

| 15.  Fittings  to  be  Tested  and  Stamped. — All 
water-fittings  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  particulars,  weights,  and  dimensions  pre- 
scribed by  these  regulations,  and,  previously  to 
being  fitted  or  fixed  upon  any  premises  supplied 
with  water  by  the  company,  shall  be  tested  and  bear 
the  company’s  stamp  of  approval.  All  fittings  which 
when  in  use  will  be  subject  to  pressure  shall  be 
capable  of  resisting  a force  of  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Fittings  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
tested  and  stamped  shall  in  all  cases  be  of  a quality 
at  least  equal  to  samples  approved  by  the  company. 
The  company  may  make  a reasonable  charge  for 
testing  any  watter-fittings  submitted  to  them  for 
such  purpose. 

[The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Council  recom- 
mended that  the  regulation  be  opposed  with  a view 
to  its  being  struck  out  of  the  regulations.] 

The  Conference  agreed  to  this  recommenda- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  the  following  words 
as  alternatives  : — 

“But,  in  the  event  of  the  opposition  not  being 
successful,  that  the  regulations  defining  the  weight 
and  patterns  of  fittings  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  authority,  such  as  the  London  County  Council, 
and  that  any  fitting  or  appliance  stamped  by  such 
authority  may  be  used  in  any  premises  supplied  with 
water  by  the  metropolitan  water  companies. 

Further  that,  if  the  water  companies  are  to  have 
the  power  to  stamp  fittings,  they  should  do  so 
without  charge,  and  that  the  stamping  should  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  fitting  is  as  described.” 

The  following  is  Regulation  16  as  proposed 
by  the  companies  : — 

16.  Waterway  of  Fittings. — Except  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  consumer,  no  cock,  ferrule, 
joint,  union,  valve,  or  other  fitting,  in  the  course  of 
any  “ communication  pipe,"  shall  have  a waterway 
of  less  area  than  that  of  the  “communication 
pipe,”  so  that  the  waterway  from  the  water  in  the 
district  pipe  or  other  supply  pipe  of  the  company 
up  to  and  through  the  stop-valve  prescribed  by 
Regulation  No.  17  shall  not  in  any  part  be  of  less 
area  than  that  of  the  “ communication  pipe  ” itself, 
which  pipe  shall  not  be  of  less  than  £in.  bore  in 
all  its  course.* 

The  Joint  Committee  proposed,  and  the  Con- 
ference agreed, — 

“ That  the  words  ‘ hereafter  provided  ’ should  be 
inserted  after  ‘fitting’  in  line  3 of  Regulation 
No.  16,  and  that  the  words  ‘ Except  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  consumer  ’ should  be  omitted.” 


The  companies’  next  proposal  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


17.  Slop  Valves. — Every  “ communication  pipe  ” 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  be  supplied  by  the 


company  into  any  premises  shall  have  outside  such 
premises  at  or  near  its  point  of  entrance  [into 
such  premises,  and  if  desired  by  the  consumer 
within  such  premises]  a sound  and  suitable  stop- 
valve  of  the  screw-down  kind,  with  an  area  of 
waterway  not  less  than  that  of  J-in.  pipe,  and  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  “ communication  pipe, 
the  size  of  the  valve  within  these  limits  being  at 
the  option  of  the  consumer,  who  shall  also  fix  a second 
stop-valve  inside  the  house  or  building. 

[Such]  Every  stop -valve  [if]  placed  in  the 
ground  shall  be  protected  by  a proper  cover  and 
“ guard  box  " approved  by  the  company,  secured  upon 
brickwork  or  other  suitable  selling* 

The  Joint  Committee  recommended  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  “That  regulation  No.  17  should  be  amended 
by  the  insertion,  after  the  word  ‘ kind  ' in  line  7,  of 
the  words  ‘such  stop  valve  to  be  provided  ana 
maintained  by  the  company  at  their  own  expense.  _ 
lb)  That  all  the  words  after  ‘ communication  pipe 
in  line  9 of  regulation  17  should  be  omitted,  and  the 
following  words  substituted,  ‘ The  owner  may  at  his 
option  provide  and  fix  a second  stop-valve  inside 
the  house  or  building.’ 

(c)  That  the  second  paragraph  of  regulation  .no. 

17  snould  be  omitted  as  a consequence  of  the  fore- 
going amendments.” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to  by 
the  Conference  with  the  following  addition  : 

Id)  “ That  the  outside  stop-valve  should  be  as  near 
as  practicable  abutting  on  the  frontage  of  the 
premises,  but  where  there  is  a forecourt  it  should  in 
all  cases  be  placed  in  such  forecourt,  and  that  in  all 
cases  of  dispute  as  to  its  position,  there  shall  be  an 
appeal  to  the  local  sanitary  authority,  whose  deci- 
sion shall  be  final.” 

The  following  regulation  as  proposed  by  the 
companies  is  entirely  new  : — 

18.  Weights  and  Dimensions  of  • Stop-valves , Draw- 
taps  and  Bath  Apparatus— Every  screw-down  stop- 
valve,  draw-tap  and  bath  apparatus  shall  be  fitted 
with  loose  valves  (such  valves  shall  be  lilted  by  tne 
spindle  and  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  for  opening),  and  shall  be  lifted 
for  cold  water  with  washers  of  oil-dressed  leather, 
and  for  hot  water  with  washers  of  vegetable  fibre 
of  the  best  quality,  or  other  material  approved  by 
the  company-  The  word  “ inlet " shall  be  distinc  y 
marked  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  stop-valve,  and  such 
stop-valves  for  attachment  to  lead  pipe  shall  be 
made  with  screwed  ends  and  unions.  1 he  spindles 
shall  in  all  cases  be  of  gun  metal,  but  all  other  parts 
may  be  of  brass  of  good  suitable  quality.  Lvery 
stop-valve,  draw-tap.  and  bath  apparatus  shall  be  of 
not  less  than  the  following  weights  and  dimensions  : 
— [Here  follows  an  elaborate  table  which  we  have 
not  space  to  print. — Ed  ] 

The  Joint  Committee  recommended  : 

(<i)  1“  That  the  words  ‘ which  may  hereafter  be 
provided'  should  be  inserted  after  Ihe  words 
‘apparatus’  (lines),  ‘valve’  (line  11),  and  ‘appa- 
ratus ’ (line  16),  and  that  the  words  ‘ equally  suit- 
able material  ’ should  be  substituted  lor  ‘ material 
approved  by  the  company  ’ in  line  9 of  regulation 
No.  18. 

(b)  That  the  words  (‘such  valves  shall  be  lifted 
by  the  spinidle,  and  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  water  for  opening  ’)  should  be 
omitted. 

These  recommendations  were  agreed  to, 
with  the  following  addition  : — 

tc)  “ That  the  words  ‘ waste  arrangements  of  bath 
plates  shall  always  be  submitted  for  approval,’ 
should  be  omitted  from  the  table  of  weignts  and 
dimensions. 

A long  discussion  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing proposal  : — 

f 19.  Cold  Wiler  Storage  Cisterns.— Every  house 
(or  in  case  of  flats  each  suite  of  rooms)  supplied  by 
the  company  shall,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
company  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  their  secre- 
tary,  be  provided  with  a cold  water  storage  cistern 
or  cisterns  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  in  the 
aggregate  at  least  25  gallons  of  water  for  each 
room.  Each  outlet  pipe  from  such  cistern  or 
cisterns  shall  be  carried  up  inside  1 in.  above  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  such  outlet-pipe  shall  be 
commanded  by  an  efficient  screiv-dowu  stop-valve, 
placed  in  a readily  accessible  position,  within  1 ft. 
of  such  cistern,  and  a draw-off  tap  from  same  shall 
be  provided.  In  no  case  may  there  be  any  connexion 
between  the  draw-off  pipe  lrom  the  cistern  and  the 
supply  or  communication  pipe. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommended  that  the 
regulation  be  opposed,  with  a view  to  its  being 
struck  out  of  the  regulations,  but  one  or  two  of 
the  representatives  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Committee  is  in  error  in  objecting  to  the 
use  of  cisterns.  The  following  recommenda- 
tion was  moved  by  Mr.  Councillor  J.  T.  Clark 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Councillor  E.  Gates  :• 

(n)  “That  this  Conference,  while  agreeing  that 


storage  cisterns  are  necessary  to  ensure  consumer: 
against  temporary  stoppage  of  supply,  and  that  suet 
cisterns  should  be  properly  designed  for  storage  o 
water,  is  of  opinion  that  the  character  of  such  cis 
terns  is  a vital  public  health  question  upon  whirl 
public  opinion  stands  in  much  need  of  guidance,  am 
suggests  that  the  London  County  Council  shall  taki 
such  steps  as  it  may  deem  expedient  for  holding  : 
public  competition  of  the  various  improved  cistern 
now  in  the  market,  and  to  make  suitable  awards  o 
merit  thereon.” 

The  motion  was  defeated,  and  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to  b; 
a large  majority.  . 41 

On  the  following  proposals  of  the  compame 
no  recommendations  were  made  by  Committe 
or  Conference  : — 

20.  Buried  cisterns  prohibited— No  cistern  burie 

or  excavated  in  the  ground  shall  be  used  for  th 
storage  or  reception  of  water  supplied  by  the  con 
pany,  unless  the  use  of  such  cistern  shall  be  allowe 
in  writing  by  the  company  under  the  hand  of  the. 
secretary*  , , 

21.  Wooden  receptacles  prohibited. — No  woode 
receptacle  without  a proper  metallic  lining  shall  t 
[hereafter  brought  into  use]  used  for  the  storage  c 
any  water  supplied  by  the  company.* 

The  following  are  the  amended  regulator 
proposed  by  the  companies  from  22  to  ; 
inclusive,  with  the  recommendations  ■ 
the  Committee  in  brackets,  which  recommend 
tions  were  agreed  to  by  the  Conference  : — 

22.  Character  of  Cisterns.— Every  cistern  used 
connexion  with  the  water  supplied  by  the  compai 
shall  be  made,  and  at  all  times  maintained,  watt 
tight,  and  be  properly  covered  with  a close-fitting  L 
and  placed  in  such  a position  that  it  may  be  read> 
inspected  and  cleansed.* 

[That  the  words  in  italics  be  omitted.] 
t 23.  Protection  oj  Cisterns  —Every  cistern  hei 
after  fixed  in  connexion  with  water  supplied  by  t 
company  shall,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  coi 
pany,  be  placed  within  the  house  or  building,  a 
shall  have  a clear  space  of  not  less  than  two  tt 
between  its  top,  measured  from  the  centre,  and  a 
ceiling,  rafter,  or  roof,  and  any  cistern  hereaf 
fixed  in  an  exposed  position  shall  be  bricked  aroui 
or  otherwise  properly  protected,  to  the  satisfacti 
of  the  company,  against  frost,  theft,  or  mischief. 

[That  the  regulation  be  opposed,  with  a view 
its  being  struck  out  of  the  regulations. 

24.  Ball  Valves.— Every  [such  existing]  cisti 
shall  be  [if  not  already]  provided,  and  kept  promc 
with  [an  efficient  “ ball-tap,"  and  every  such  futi 
cistern  shall  be  provided  with  a sound  and  suita 
“ ball-tap  " of  the  valve  kind  for  the  inlet  of  wat 
a sound  and  suitable  “ ball-valv.  " securely  branc 
into  ihe  inlet  pipe  (which  must  be  firmly  fixed)  am 
set  that  the  ball  will  not  become  submerged  or  allow 
water  to  arise  within  two  inches  of  the  lower  sidi 
the  warning  pipe* 

[That  the  words  “ connected  to  should  be  s 
stiiuted  for  “branched  into”  in  line  6 of  regulat 
No.  24,  and  that  all  the  words  after  “ water  ” in  1 
9 should  be  omitted,  and  the  following  words  adc 
viz.,  “ to  overflow  by  the  warning  pipe,  provi 
that  this  regulation  shall  not  require  any  exisl 
ball-valve  or  inlet-pipe  to  be  altered  or  refixec 
replaced  in  cases  where  the  ball-valve  is  or  car 
made  to  be  in  such  working  order  as  to  prevent 
overflow  of  water  as  aforesaid.”] 

f 25.  Weight  and  dimensions  of  ball-valves. — El 
ball-valve  shall  be  so  constructed  and  fixed  a; 
shut  off  when  under  a pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  sqi 
inch,  and  shall  be  provided  with  a copper  ball,  fi 
with  a brass  stud  to  screw  on  to  the  lever, 
piston  of  the  valve  which  comes  in  contact  with 
seating  shall  be  screwed,  and  fitted  with  a ca| 
contain  the  rubber  washer,  which  shall  be  mad' 
3-ply  rubber  of  the  best  quality.  The  ball-valve 
various  parts  shall  be  of  not  less  than  the  follov 
weights  and  dimensions.  [Then  follows  a t 
which  we  have  not  space  tc  print.  Ed.] 
[“That  the  words  ‘ which  may  hereatter  be 
vided  ’ should  be  inserted  after  ‘ ball-valve’  in  li 
of  the  regulation.”] 

26.  Waste  pipes  to  be  removed  or  converted 
warniugpipes. — No  overflow  or  waste  pipe  other  1 
a “ warning  pipe  ” shall  be  attached  to  any  cis 
supplied  with  water  by  the  company,  and  every! 
overflow  or  waste  pipe  existing  at  the  time  v 
these  regulations  come  into  operation  shall  b£ 
moved,  or  [at  the  option  of  the  consumer  shall 
converted  into  an  efficient  “ warning  pipe,  wi 
two  calendar  months  next  after  the  company  i 
have  given  to  the  occupier  of,  or  left  at,  the  pren 
in  which  such  cistern  is  situate,  a notice  in  wr: 
requiring  such  alteration  to  be  made.* 

[“  That  the  regulation  be  struck  out  and  the 
regulation  substituted.”] 

27.  Arrangement  of  Warning  Pipes. — The  out 
every  “ warning  pipe”  shall  be  placed  in  su< 
situation  outside  the  house  as  will  admit  of  the 
charge  of  the  water  [from]  for  such  ‘ war 
pipe’  being  readily  [ascertained]  seen  by  the  ofi 
of  the  company  entering  the  house.  And  the  pos 


* Words  omitted  from  the  old  regulations  are  shown 
between  brackets  and  the  words  added  are  in  italics, 
t The  whole  of  this  regulation  is  new. 


* Words  omitted  from  the  old  regulations  are  s town 
between  brackets  and  the  words  added  are  in  italics. 

, f The  whole  of  this  regulation  ii  new. 


* Words  omitted  from  the  old  regulations  are  S 
between  brackets  and  the  words  added  are  in  italics* 
f The  whole  of  this  regulation  is  new* 
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of  such  “ warning  pipe  " shall  not  be  changed  with- 
out the  previous  [notice  to  and  approval  by] 
consent  of  the  company.  Every  “ warning  pipe  ” shall 
be  made  to  discharge  not  less  than  2 ft.  above  any 
drain,  sink,  or  gully,  over  which  the  same  may  be 
fixed.* 

[That  regulation  No.  27  should  be  struck  out,  and 
the  old  regulation  substituted.  ] 

J28.  Weight  of  Lead  Pipes  having  Open  Ends. — 
Every  lead  “ warning-pipe  ” and  other  lead  pipes  of 
which  the  end  is  open,  so  that  such  pipe  cannot 
remain  charged  with  water,  may  be  of  the  following 
minimum  weight,  that  is  to  say — 

i in.  (internal  diameter)  3 lbs.  per  yard. 

T ,»  do.  5 „ 

1 » do.  7 „ 

i\  » do.  9 „ 

1 b » do.  12  „ 

„ do.  16  „ 

2 „ do.  18  „ 

[No  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Conference  to  this  and  the  next  proposal.] 

29.  Ordinary  Draw-taps. — No  draw-tap  shall  in 
future  be  fixed  unless  the  same  shall  be  sound  and 
suitable,  and  of  the  “ screw-down  ” kind. 

[Regulations  30,  31,  32,  and  33,  as  proposed  by 
the  companies,  are  as  follows,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  in  brackets,  being  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference.] 

f 30.  Direct  Draw-taps. — A draw-tap  of  a proper 
screw-down  pattern  may  be  placed  in  connexion 
with  the  “ communication  pipe  ” in  a suitable 
position  in  any  house  or  building. 

[That  regulation  No.  30  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows  : — “ Draw-taps  of  proper  screw- 
down  patterns  may  be  placed  in  connexion  with 
the  rising  main,  or  branches  from  the  rising  main, 
in  suitable  positions  in  any  house  or  building.”] 

31.  Draw-taps  in  connexion  with  stand-pipes. — 
Every  draw-tap  in  connexion  with  any  “ stand 
pipe,”  or  other  apparatus  outside  any  dwelling 
house,  in  a court  or  other  public  place,  to  supply 
any  group  or  number  of  such  dwelling  houses,  shall 
be  sound  and  suitable  and  of  the  “ waste  preventer  ” 
kind,  and  be  properly  protected  [as  far  as  possible 
from  injury  by],  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company , 
against  frost,  theft,  or  mischief.* 

[That  the  words  “ to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
pany ” be  omitted  from  the  regulation.] 

32.  Boilers,  Water-closets,  and  Urinals  to  have 
Separate  Feed  Cisterns. — There  shall  be  no  direct 
communication  [from]  between  the  pipes  of  the 
company  [to]  and  any  boiler  [urinal  or  water- 
closet],  water- closet,  urinal,  drain,  trap,  gully,  flushing 

"cistern,  or  service  box.  Every  boiler  [urinal  and 
water-closet  in  which  water  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany is  used  (other  than  water-closets  in  which 
hand  Hushing  is  employed)  shall,  within  three 
months  after  these  regulations  come  into  operation, 
be  served  only  through  a cistern  or  service  box  and 
without  a stool  cock]  shall  be  supplied  through  a 
' separate  covered  feed  cistern,  and  every  water-closet  and 
urinal  through  a covered  flushing-cistern  or  covered 
sendee  box,  all  such  supplies  being  taken  from  a storage 
cistern.  Stool  cocks,  or  other  apparatus  by  which  water 
may  be  allowed  to  flow  continuously  into  any  water- 
closet  pan  or  urinal  are  prohibited.  [No  pipe  by 
which  water  is  supplied  by  the  company  to  any 
water-closet  shall  communicate  with  any  part  of 
such  water-closet,  or  with  any  apparatus  connected 
therewith,  except  the  service  cistern  thereof.]* 

[Joint  Committee  and  Conference.— That  the 
regulation  be  struck  out  and  the  old  regulations 
(Nos.  20  and  24)  substituted.  ] 
v,  . 1 33- — Definition  of  water-closet.  — The  word 
“water-closet”  in  these  regulations  shall  include 
any  slop-hopper. 

[Joint  Committee  and  Conference.— (n)  That  the 
words  “ sink  used  for  receiving  any  solid  or  liquid 
excremental  filth  ” should  be  substituted  for  “ slop- 
hopper  ” in  Regulation  No.  33. 

( b ) That  words  should  be  added  to  Regulation 
No.  33  to  provide  that  the  regulation  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  entitle  a water  company  to  make  a 
charge  for  supplying  water  to  a “ slop-hopper  ” or 
“sink  used  for  receiving  any  solid  or  liquid  excre- 
mental filth,”  as  if  such  “ slop-hopper  ” or  “ sink  ’ 
were  a “water-closet.”] 

Regulation  34,  as  proposed,  is  as  follows 

34.  Water-closet  Apparatus. — Every  water-closet 
flushing  cistern,  or  [water-closet]  service-box  here- 
after fitted  or  fixed  in  which  water  supplied  by  the 
company  is  to  be  used,  shall  have  an  efficient  waste- 
preventing apparatus  so  constructed  and  maintained 
as  [not  to  be  capable  of  discharging]  to  prevent  the 
discharge  of  more  than  two  gallons  of  water  at  each 
flush  or  a continuous  flow  of  water,  and  shall  not  be 
automatic.* 

The  Joint  Committee  recommended  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  That  the  Council  do  express  at  the  inquiry  its 
view  that  water-closet  flushing  cisterns  should  be 
1 capable  of  discharging  three  instead  of  two  gallons, 
but  that  having  regard  to  the  recent  decision  on  this 


I * Words  omitted  from  the  old  regulations  are  shown 
between  brackets  and  the  words  added  are  in  italics. 

t The  whole  of  this  regulation  is  new. 

. 1 1“  the  old  regulation  the  word  “all”  was  used 
! instead  of  ‘ every,”  and  the  consequential  alterations 


question  no  evidence  be  called  in  support  of  the 
Council's  view. 

(b)  That  Regulation  No.  34  should  be  struck  out 
and  the  old  regulation  substituted. 

Recommendation  (h)  was  agreed  to,  but  the 
following  was  substituted  for  (a) : — 

(a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  owners 
and  occupiers  of  property  should  be  allowed  to  use 
///rcc-gallon  flushing  cisterns  if  they  so  desire. 

The  following  is  proposed  by  the  com- 
panies : — 

1 35-  Closet  and  Urinal  Service  Boxes. — Services  (sic) 
boxes  for  closets  and  urinals,  if  made  of  cast-iron, 
shall  be  of  approved  design,  and  if  of  wrought-iron 
be  galvanised,  and  constructed  of  sheets  of  a thick- 
ness of  not  less  than  18  B.W.G.,  securely  riveted, 
the  pitch  of  the  rivets  not  exceeding  i*  in.  ; and 
they  shall  be  provided  with  a close-fitting  cover 
properly  secured.  Connecting  links,  between  the 
levers  and  the  valves,  shall  be  made  with  suit- 
able slotted,  or  knuckle  joints,  shall  be  made 
of  brass  and  not  be  less  than  jj  in.  diameter, 
and  a brass  plate  with  a square  hole  (for 
wrought-iron  service  box),  or  some  equally  effi- 
cient approved  arrangement  (for  cast-iron  service 
box),  to  prevent  the  ball-valve  from  getting  dis- 
placed from  its  proper  position,  shall  be  provided. 
Balance  weights  shall  be  properly  secured  with 
j^-in.  diameter  wire  ; cotters  or  split  pins,  when 
used,  shall  be  of  brass,  and  not  less  than  J in. 
diameter,  and  washers  on  service  box  valves  shall  be 
of  the  best  rubber,  and  not  less  than  ^ in.  in  thick- 
ness. Where  a syphon  is  used  in  a service  box, 
the  underneath  part  of  the  syphon  shall  be  brought 
above  the  top  of  the  service  box,  and  there  shall  be 
no  opening  or  valve  on  the  down  leg  of  any  syphon. 
The  nuts  for  securing  the  syphon  in  position  shall 
not  have  less  than  four  full  threads,  and  the  “ top 
water  line  ” shall  be  cast  upon  the  inside  of  each 
syphon  service  box  on  the  back  and  the  front,  such 
water  line  being  f inch  below  overflow  pipe.  Out- 
lets from  closet  servicelboxes  shall  not  be  less  than 
ij  in.  internal  diameter,  and  of  the  weights 
and  dimensions  given  below.  [Here  follows  a 
table. — Ed.] 

The  Joint  Committee  recommended  as 
follows  : — 

[(«)  That  the  words  “ which  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided " should  be  inserted  after  “ boxes  ” in  line  2 of 
Regulation  No.  35,  and  in  such  other  lines  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  regula- 
tion not  retrospective. 

(b)  That  the  word  “ suitable " should  be  substi- 
tuted for  “ approved  ” in  line  3 of  Regulation  No. 
35- 

(r)  That  the  words  “ three-eighths  of  an  inch 
measured  across  the  outside  diameter  of  the  link  ” 
should  be  inserted  after  “than”  in  line  11  of  Regu- 
lation No.  35,  in  lieu  of  the  words  “ § inch 
diameter.” 

(d)  That  the  word  “ approved  ” should  be  omitted 
from  line  14  of  Regulation  No.  35, [and  the  words 
“ or  painted  " inserted  after  “ cast”  in  line  28. 

(r)  That  words  should  be  added  to  Regulation  No. 
35  to  provide  that  the  supply  pipe  to  the  flushing 
cistern  shall  be  of  not  less  than  a prescribed  dia- 
meter so  as  to  ensure  the  rapid  filling  of  the  flushing 
cistern.] 

The  following  was  agreed  to  by  the  Conference : 
[That  Regulation  35  be  opposed  with  a view  to  its 
being  struck  out  of  the  regulations ; but  in  the 
event  of  the  opposition  being  unsuccessful,  the 
amendments  proposed  in  recommendations  (a),( b), (c) 
and  (d)  be  pressed,  and  that  in  any  case  the  proposal 
in  recommendation  (c)  be  pressed,  and  that  in  (c), after 
the  words  “ supply  pipe,”  the  words  “ and  union  ” 
be  inserted.] 

No  recommendation  was  made  by  either  Com- 
mittee or  Conference  on  the  following  : — 

36.  Water-closet  down  pipes. — Every  “ down  pipe  ” 
hereafter  fixed  for  the  discharge  of  water  into  the 
pan  or  basin  of  any  water-closet  shall,  when  the 
bottom  of  the  sendee  box  is  more, than  4 ft.' above  the  top 
of  the  closet  pan,  have  an  internal  diameter  of  not 
less  than  in.,  and  the  outlet  of  the  service  box  and 
the  down  pipe  shall  have  an  internal  diameter  of 
i\  in.  when  the  bottom  of  the  service  box  is  less  than  4ft. 
above  the  top  of  the  closet  pan.  The  down  pipe,  if  of 
lead  [shall  weigh  not  less  than  9 lbs.  to  every  lineal 
yard],  may  be  of  the  weight  prescribed  in  No.  28  of 
these  regulations.* 

The  companies  propose  the  following  as 
Regulation  37  : — 

37.  Urinal  Sendee  Box  Apparatus. — Every  urinal 
[cistern]  service  box  in  which  water  supplied  by  the 
company  is  used,  other  than  public  urinal  [cisterns, 
or  cisterns  having  attached  to  them  a self-closing 
apparatus]  service  boxes,  shall  have  an  efficient 
“ waste-preventing”  1 apparatus  so  constructed  and 
maintained  as  [not  to  be  capable  of  discharging]  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  more  than  one  gallon  of 
water  at  each  flush  ora  continuous  flow  of  water,  and 
shall  not  be  automatic. 

Outlets  from  urinal  service  boxes  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  ; weights  and  dimensions  given  for 
nuts  and  linings  in  No.  18  of  these  regulations.* 


* Words  omitted  from  the  old  regulations  are  shown 
between  brackets  and  the  words  added  are  in  italics, 
t The  whole  of  this  regulation  is  new.  u 


The  Joint  Committee  recommended  and  the 
Conference  agreed  to  the  following  : — 

(a)  “ That  the  words  ‘ which  may  hereafter  be 
provided  ’ should  be  inserted  after  ‘ service  box,’ 
and  the  words  * for  each  urinal  or  urinal  compart- 
ment’ inserted  after  ‘ flush.’ 

( b ) “That  the  words  ‘ (except  when  the  water  is 
supplied  by  measure) ’ should  be  added  after ‘flow 
of  water,’  and  the  words  * and  shall  not  be  auto- 
matic’ omitted.” 

The  companies  propose • 
f 38.  Automatic  Flushing  Boxes  Prohibited.— No 
apparatus  capable  of  discharging  automatically 
shall  be  fitted  or  fixed  except  by  special  agreement 
with  the  company  in  writing  under  the  hand  of 
their  secretary.* 

The  Joint  Committee  recommended  : — 

“ That  the  words  ‘ when  water  is  supplied  by 
measure  ’ should  be  inserted  in  place  of  all  words 
after  1 except.’” 

The  following,  however,  was  the  resolution 
of  the  Conference  : — 

“ That  the  words  ‘ when  water  is  supplied  by 
measure  or  ’ should  be  inserted  after  ‘ except.’ 

That  the  words  ‘ under  the  hand  of  their  secre- 
tary ’ should  be  omitted. 

That  words  should  be  added  to  the  regulation  to 
provide  that  in  the  event  of  the  company  refusing 
to  allow  automatic  flushing  apparatus  there  shall  be 
an  appeal  to  the  local  sanitary  authority,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final." 

The  companies  propose  the  following  as 
Regulation  39  : — • 

39.  Bath  Apparatus.— In  every  bath  hereafter 
fitted  or  fixed,  the  outlet  shall  be  distinct  from,  and 
unconnected  with,  the  inlet  or  inlets.  The  inlet  or 
inlets  must  be  placed  30  that  the  orifice  or  orifices 
shall  be  at  least  2 inches  above  the  [highest  water 
level]  warning  pipe  or  top  of  the  bath,  and  the  outlet 
of  every  such  bath  shall  be  provided  with  a 
perfectly  water-tight  plug,  valve,  or  cock.* 

[The  Joint  Committee  recommended  and  the  Con- 
ference agreed  that  the  regulation  be  struck  out  and 
the  old  regulation  substituted.] 

The  companies  propose  the  following  as 
Regulation  40  : — 

40.  Bath  to  be  without  Overflow  Pipe.— No  bath  or 
fuved  basin  supplied  with  water  by  the  company 
shall  have  any  overflow  [waste-pipe],  except  it  be  so 
arranged  as  to  act  as  a “ warning-pipe.”* 

[The  Committee  and  the  Conference  agreed  that 
the  regulation  should  be  struck  out.] 

Regulation  41,  as  proposed,  is  as  follows  : — 

41.  Alteration  of  Fittings. — No  alteration  shall  be 
made  in  any  fittings  in  connexion  with  the  supply 
of  water  by  the  company,  without  [two]  three- 
days’  previous  notice  in  writing  to  the  company.* 

[The  Committee  recommended  that  the  following 
words  should  be  inserted  after  the  word  “com- 
pany” in  line  3 of  Regulation  No.  41, viz.— “Except 
such  repair  or  replacement  or  alteration  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  leakage,  waste,  or  damage  by 
water."* 

The  Conference  agreed  to  this  with  the  following 
addition  “ That  ‘ two  ’ be  retained  instead  of 
‘ three  ’ in  line  3 of  the  regulation.”] 

The  next  proposed  regulation  is  : — 

42.  Existing  Fittings. — All  existing  fittings,  which 
shall  be  sound  and  efficient,  and  are  not  specifically 
required  to  be  removed  or  altered  under  these 
regulations,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  prescribed  fittings 
under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871  ; but  when 
any  such  fittings  become  defective  and  cannot  be 
efficiently  repaired,  they  shall  be  replaced  with  fittings 
as  prescribed  by  these  regulations.* 

[The  Committee  recommended  and  the  Conference 
agreed  that  the  words  “ and  are  not  specifically  re- 
quired to  be  removed  or  altered  under  these  regula- 
tions,” and  all  the  words  after  “1871  ’’  should  be 
omitted,  and  that  the  definition  of  “ fittings  ’ given 
in  Section  3 of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871, 
should  be  added.] 

On  the  following  proposed  regulations  neither  the 
Committee  nor  the  Conference  had  any  recom- 
mendations to  make  : — 

43.  Penalties. — Every  person  who  shall  wilfully 
violate,  refuse,  or  neglect  to  comply  with,  or  shall 
wilfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  act,  matter,  or 
thing  in  contravention  of  these  regulations,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  be  liable 
to  a penalty  in  a sum  not  exceeding  5/. 

44.  Authorised  Officer  may  Act  for  Company.— 
Where  under  the  foregoing  regulations  any  act  is 
required  or  authorised  to  be  done  by  the  company, 
or  approval  or  consent  given,  the  same  may  be  done 
or  given  on  behalf  of  the  company  by  an  authorised 
officer  or  servant  of  the  company,  and  where  under 
such  regulations  any  notice  is  required  to  be  given 
by  the  company,  the  same  shall  be  sufficiently 
authenticated  if  it  be  signed  by  an  authorised  officer 
or  servant  of  the  company.* 


* Words  omitted  from  the  old  regulations  are  shown 
between  brackets  and  the  words  added  are  in  italics, 
t The  whole  of  this  regulation  is  new. 
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But  the  Conference  passed  the  following  general 
resolutions  : — 

‘ That  a regulation  be  added  that  in  case  of  frost 
the  companies  shall  be  required  to  erect  stand-pipe? 
in  convenient  places  for  all  consumers. 

That  this  Conference  asks  the  London  County 
Council  to  take  all  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  amendments  to  the  proposed  regulations 
now  determined  by  the  Conference. 

That  this  Conference  supports  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  London  County  Council,  that  if  these 
alterations  are  made  the  cost  of  making  them 
should  be  borne  by  the  companies." 

The  Conference  then  concluded. 


3Uustrations. 

ST.  PETERS  AND  BERNINI'S 
COLONNADES. 

■ HIS  view  of  the  great  basilica  and  the 
converging  colonnades  of  the  ap- 
proach, though  familiar  enough  to 
most  of  our  readers,  may  be  of  interest 
taken  in  cor  nexion  with  Professor  Aitchison’s 
Royal  Academy  lecture  reported  in  another 
column.  We  see  here  the  work  of  three  of  the 
architects  who  were  connected  with  St.  Peter's. 
The  dome  is  Michelangelo’s,  or  at  least  from 
his  design,  though  only  carried  up  to  the 
cornice  of  the  drum  in  his  lifetime  ; the  facade 
is  Carlo  Maderno's  ; the  flanking  colonnades 
are  Bernini’s. 

The  view  gives  the  opportunity  of  showing 
how  much  the  exterior  effect  of  the  dome,  as 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  whole,  suffers,  even 
when  seen  from  the  further  side  of  the  square, 
by  the  lengthening  out  of  the  nave,  though  it 
may  be  admitted  perhaps  that  the  interior  effect 
is  added  to  by  the  vista.  As  the  dome  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  large  domes  of  the 
world,  so  the  facade  is  one  of  the  worst  of  any 
great  cathedral  in  the  world,  being  entirely 
destitute  of  coherence  or  power  of  design,  and 
impressive  solely  from  its  immense  scale. 


COURTYARD  AND  CASTLE  TOWER, 
MILAN. 

These  illustrations  represent  the  courtyard  of 
the  Archbishop’s  Palace  at  Milan,  and  two  views 
of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Castle  ; the  latter 
a modern  restoration  carried  out  under  Signor 
Moretti,  the  architect  to  the  municipality.  They 
are  both  referred  to  and  described  in  the  first 
article  in  the  present  issue. 


DESIGN  FOR  AN  ENTRANCE  GATE- 
WAY TO  A PUBLIC  PARK. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  Ralph  Knott,  was  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  Tite  prize  given 
by  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  received  the 
second  prize  of  ten  guineas.  Without  any 
disparagement  to  the  design  which  received 
the  first  prize,  which  is  also  a good  one  and 
which  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  publish- 
ing, we  considered  from  the  first  (after  a long 
and  careful  examination  of  the  drawings)  that 
this  was  the  best  design,  and  we  therefore  give 
it  the  first  place  in  publication. 

The  object  of  the  Tite  prize  should  not 
be  merely  correctness  in  the  application  of 
Italian  details,  but  the  study  of  this  type  of 
architecture  with  a view  to  its  further  develop- 
ment, and  this  object  seems  to  be  attained  in 
Mr.  Knott’s  design,  which,  though  entirely 
founded  on  Italian  architecture,  has  neverthe- 
less a certain  degree  of  novelty,  and  agreeable 
novelty,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the 
accessory  ironwork.  The  centre  block  of  the 
gateway,  with  its  sculptural  decorations,  is 
also  exceedingly  harmonious  and  well 
balanced. 

Mr.  Knott  writes,  in  explanation  of  his  in- 
tention in  the  design— “The  centre  gateway 
is  for  Royal  or  otherwise  important  proces- 
sions, the  others,  on  either  side,  are  to  be  ‘ In  ' 
and  ‘Out’  respectively,  the  pedestrians’  en- 
trances being  kept  well  away  to  avoid  mud, 
splashes,  &c.  The  curved  plan  has,  I think, 
the  advantage  of  allowing  people  full  warning 
of  approaching  carriages.  I have  purposely 
omitted  any  lavatory  accommodation  or  atten- 
dants’ quarters,  as  I consider  it  would  have 
be-littled  the  elevation  ; but  there  is  ample 
room  in  the  semicircular  space  in  either  pedes- 
trians' entrance  for  a chair  for  the  gate 
attendant  in  wet  weather.” 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— At 
the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  30th  ult , 
Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Forster  gave  a lecture  upon  the  Roman 
Wall,  illustrated  by  over  fifty  lantern  slides, 
many  of  which  were  prepared  specially  for  the 
purpose.  After  a short  description  of  the 
situation  and  design  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  the  questions  concerning 
the  wall  and  the  earthen  vallum,  the  views 
were  shown  illustrating  the  chief  portions 
uhich  still  remain.  The  series  began  with  the 
most  easterly  fragment  of  the  wall,  near  Hed- 
don  ; and  this  was  followed  by  three  views 
near  Downhill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cor- 
bridge,  where  the  vallum  makes  a sudden 
bend  and  skirts  the  south  side  of  the  hill, 
while  the  wall  keeps  to  the  northern  brow. 
At  this  point  an  ancient  road  has  recently  been 
discovered,  cutting  through  the  vallum  ; and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  road  is  Roman, 
and  the  vallum  therefore  of  earlier  date  than 
the  wall.  Downhill,  however,  has  been 
extensively  worked  for  limestone  at  an  early 
date,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  assign  a 
definite  date  to  many  old  roads  and  tracks 
which  lead  to  if.  Even  if  the  road  in  question 
be  Roman,  the  lecturer  considered  that  fact 
did  not  prove  what  is  alleged  ; for  the  Roman 
occupation  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
and  probably  the  vallum  was  not  kept  in  repair 
after  the  province  south  of  the  barrier  had 
settled  down.  Several  views  were  shown  of 
the  remains  at  Cilurnum  (the  Chesters),  in- 
cluding the  flagstone  pavement  recently  ex- 
posed in  the  Forum,  from  which  inscriptions 
may  be  possibly  recovered,  if  the  lower  sides 
of  the  stones  are  examined  : also  the  larger 
eastern  gateway,  with  the  wall  coming  up  to 
its  southern  side,  so  that  this  gate,  as  well  as 
the  north  and  main  west  gates,  opened  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  defences,  possibly  to 
enable  cavalry  to  issue  with  greater  speed 
from  the  fortress.  Cilurnum  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  second  ala  of  Asturians. 
Views  were  shown  of  the  large  suburban 
building  between  Cilurnum  and  the  North 
Tyne,  which  has  been  described  as  a bath 
or  a temple,  but  was  probably  a villa. 
The  largest  chamber  has  a row  of  seven 
niches,  which  perhaps  originally  held  statues 
representing  the  seven  planets  and  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  ; in  size  and  in  appearance 
they  resemble  the  niches  of  the  reliefs  dis- 
covered at  Plumpton  in  ?S  13,  which  represent 
five  of  those  deities  (see  “ Lapidarium  Septen- 
trionale,”  p.  4 1 1,  No.  805).  Another  view 
showed  the  alcove  opening  out  of  the  long 
chamber,  with  the  lower  part  of  its  window, 
below  which  many  fragments  of  glass  were 
found.  At  the  back  of  the  villa  is  a space 
bounded  by  three  walls  and  open  behind  ; it 
seems  to  have  been  roofed  over,  and  in  one 
corner  is  a hatch  or  small  window,  opening  on 
the  floor  level  of  one  of  the  rooms  within,  and 
below  this  hatch  the  hypocaust  is  brought  out- 
side the  building,  forming  a kind  of  table.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  space  was  the  kitchen 
of  the  villa  and  that  the  hypocaust  formed  a 
kind  of  “ hot  plate  ” on  which  the  dishes  were 
placed  before  being  passed  through  the  hatch 
to  the  triclinium.  A series  of  views  of 
Borcovicum  were  next  shown,  beginning  with 
the  gate  in  the  valley  on  the  east  of  the  fort, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a means  of  access  to 
the  so-called  amphitheatre  on  the  north  of  the 
wall.  This,  however,  has  recently  been 
proved  to  be  merely  an  old  quarry,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  gate  was  evidently  strategic. 
Views  of  the  east,  west,  and  north  gates  of  the 
fortress  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  of  the 
recently  excavated  praetorium  and  the  fine 
water  tank  in  the  south-east  corner.  Views  of 
the  Housesteads  Mile  Castle,  showing  how 
the  massive  north  gate  was  partially  walled  up 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
and  several  views  of  the  remains  of  the  wall 
on  the  basalt  hills  besides  the  North- 
umbrian lakes,  were  shown.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  manner  in  which, 
at  the  gaps  in  the  line  of  hills,  the 
wall  is  drawn  back  so  as  to  command  both 
flanks  of  an  attacking  party,  and  also  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  thickness  which  occur  at 
many  points.  Dr.  Bruce’s  theory,  that  these 
show  the  places  where  the  working  parties 
joined  up  their  sections,  seems  insufficient.  As 
a rule  the  insets  go  in  pairs  forming  a shallow 
recess  in  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  generally 
less  than  a foot  deep,  and  from  20  to  200  ft. 
long  ; and  in  many  cases  the  lowest  course  is 


not  set  back  at  all.  Just  east  of  the  Housesteads 
Mile  Castle  the  breadth  of  the  wall  changes 
seven  times  in  130  ft.  The  series  of  views 
ended  with  that  of  the  last  fortress  of  which 
the  name  can  be  identified.  In  view  of  the 
forthcoming  Congress  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
the  lecture  was  much  appreciated. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
February  4,  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, Whitehall.  Mr.  Henry  O’Connor,  the 
President  for  1900,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
presented  the  premiums  awarded  for  papers 
read  during  that  year,  viz.  The  President’s 
Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  H.  Shenton  for 
his  paper  on  “ Recent  Practice  in  Sewage 
Disposal  ” ; the  Bessemer  Premium  to  Mr. 
Richard  F.  Grantham  for  his  paper  on  “ The 
Closing  of  Breaches  in  Sea  and  River  Embank- 
ments ” ; a Society’s  Premium  to  Mr.  C.  Rous- 
Marten  for  his  paper  on  “ English  and  French 
Compound  Locomotives  ” ; and  a Society’s  Pre- 
mium to  Mr.  Robert  Henderson  for  his  paper  on 
“ Paper-Making  Machinery.”  Mr.  O’Connor 
then  introduced  the  President  for  the  present 
year,  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  to  the  meeting,  and 
retired  from  the  chair,  receiving  a hearty  and 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services 
during  the  past  year.  Upon  the  motion  of  the 
President  a resolution  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence with  the  King  and  Queen  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  upon  the 
death  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and 
expressive  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  was 
unanimously  passed.  The  President  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address,  in 
the  course  lof  which,  although  not  making  a 
review  of  the  engineering  profession  during 
the  past  100  years  the  main  subject  of  his 
address,  he  dwelt  briefly  upon  the  marvellous 
progress  made,  instancing  works  of  the  present 
day  as  compared  with  those  designed  for 
the  same  objects  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  The  President  then  proceeded  to 
review  the  progress  of  the  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1854  with  about  100  members,  and 
which  now  numbered  500  members  and  asso- 
ciates. The  financial  position  of  the  Society 
was  also  favourable,  there  being  a substantial 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  and  an 
extremely  satisfactory  accumulated  fund.  The 
practice  of  a municipal  engineer  was  then 
referred  to,  with  special  reference  to  work  in 
large  towns,  and  surprise  was  expressed  that 
more  headway  had  not  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  general  adoption  of  a scheme  of  sub- 
ways for  drain-pipes,  &c.,  in  London,  the  few 
now  existing  being  frequently  too  small  for  the 
purposes  they  were  intended  to  serve.  An 
ideal  subway  was  described  by  which  the 
entire  width  of  the  street  should  be  occupied. 
The  science  of  heating  and  ventilation-  was 
discussed  with  special  reference  to  domestic 
heating,  and  to  the  small  extent  to  which  well 
known  and  efficient  systems  of  heating  had 
been  adopted  in  private  houses,  old  associa- 
tions and  cheap  fuel  being  the  prime  causes 
for  want  of  progress  in  the  matter.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  warming  by 
steam  hot  water,  and  hot  air  were  stated,  the 
President  pointing  out  that  it  was  impossible 
to  adopt  the  same  principle  for  all  buildings. 
Steam,  he  said,  as  a heating  medium,  was  not 
adapted  for  warming  private  houses,  churches, 
or  institutions  where  skilled  labour  was  not  per- 
manently employed.  In  such  buildings  low- 
pressure  hot  water  formed  a far  better  system, 
being  more  easily  managed  and  not  requiring 
such  constant  attention.  The  President  con- 
cluded by  briefly  referring  to  ventilation  as 
being  closely  allied  to  and  dependent  upon 
heating  ; the  introduction  of  an  ample  supply 
of  pure  fresh  air  being  the  main  consideration 
in  arranging  any  system  (whether  natural  or 
mechanical),  without  allowing  such  air  to 
become  overheated  or  to  cause  draughts  on  its 
admission  into  the  apartment.  Want  of  atten- 
tion in  the  working  of  an  apparatus  after  it  had 
been  installed  was  the  chief  cause  of  inefficient 
working.  It  was  often  the  case  that  in  a 
ventilating  plant  the  air  flues  and  inlets  were 
seldom  properly  cleaned,  and  a thoroughly 
efficient  heating  apparatus  might  often  be 
condemned  through  inattention  to  small  details 
in  management,  such  as  regulating  valves  and 
cleaning  flues,  the  engineer  receiving  the 
blame  which  should  be  bestowed  on  the  care- 
taker. 
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i 'r)T|lcE  1NSTITUTI0N  of  Junior  Engineers. — 

The  first  of  the  series  of  six  lectures  on  “ Works 
Management”  was  delivered  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  5,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Barker.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Institution  for  the  delivery  of  these  lectures 
was  manifest  from  the  very  large  number 
present.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Percival  Marshall, 
in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the 
opportunities  which  those  attending  would 
have  in  the  discussion  at  the  close  of 
each  lecture  for  obtaining  special  infor- 
k mation  bearing  on  their  own  particular 
work.  The  lecturer’s  introductory  remarks 
dealt  with  the  general  state  of  organisa- 
tion in  this  country,  with  special  application 
to  engineering  firms.  The  causes  of  our 
•present  position  in  the  market,  questions  of 
experience,  and  selling  power  of  products 
were  then  treated.  The  best  methods  for  dis- 
section of  orders  and  of  providing  continuous 
.work  for  operatives  engaged  attention.  An 
analysis  of  the  number  of  employees  in  dif- 
Jerent  shops  and  of  machines  used  followed 
.with  prices  of  equipment.  Some  valuable 
■curves  were  exhibited  showing  the  relative 
l.-cost  in  each  case  of  machine  tools,  fitters’  tool 
" &c-  The  questions  of 
power,  electrical  versus 
were  considered 


buildings,  driving 
mechanical  driving 
...  . and  the  lecture  concluded 

with  some  figures  relating  to  the  determination 
ol  various  particulars  in  connexion  with  the 
size  of  steam-engines  and  boilers.  Mr.  Barker 
..supplemented  the  lecture  by  further  informa- 
tion in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  at  the 
xlose.  The  next  lecture  takes  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  20. 


I THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

I The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall 
Spring  Gardens,  Alderman  Dickinson,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
ri  nance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
"Hackney  Borough  Council  9,750/.  for  street 
.mprovement  and  paving  works  ; the  St. 
Pancras  Borough  Council  830/.  for  electric 
lighting  of  public  buildings;  the  Shoreditch 
Thorough  Council  4,460/.  for  paving  works  ; the 
Hampstead  Borough  Council  i7,2">ql  for 
electric  light  installation  ; the  Hammersmith 
■Borough  Council  2,220/.  for  underground 
.convenience,  and  the  School  Board  for  London 
1200,000/.  for  schools,  &c. 

Horttiman  Museum. -The  Chairman 
Bread  a letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
E.  J.  Horniman,  who  said  he  was  empowered 
by  his  father,  Mr.  Frederick  John  Horniman, 
M.i .,  who  is  now  travelling  in  the  East,  to  offer 
as  a free  gift  to  the  people  of  London  some 
Li  acres  ot  freehold  land,  together  with  the 
museum  which  had  just  been  erected  at  the 
•cost  of  about  40,000/.  In  it  were  placed  the 
a,rt,  and  natural  history  collections 
gathered  by  Mr.  Horniman  during  the  last 
-twenty-five  years.  The  property  is  situated 
close  to  Lordship-lane  Station  on  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  .Railway,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Forest  Hill 
Statjon  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
, oait  Railway.  It  consists  of  a large  house 
.known  as  Surrey  Mount  and  some  oh  acres  of 
pleasure  grounds  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a 
mil  commanding  extensive  views  over  South- 
Eastern  and  South-Western  London. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Torrence,  the  Vice- 
chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  Deputy- 
Chairman,  it  was  agreed  that  the  offer  be 
accepted,  ,and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council 
be  communicated  to  Mr.  Horniman. 

1 r anno  ays. — The  Highways  Committee  re- 
commended, and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
council  do  approve  the  estimate  of  7,000/. 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  in  respect 
ot  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  new  tram- 
ways  m Crowndale-road,  Agincourt-road,  and 
^onstantine-road,  authorised  by  the  London 
county  Tramways  Act,  1900  ; and  that  the 
Highways  Committee  be  authorised  to  arrange 
mr  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  by  the 
council  s tramway  department  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  tramways  manager. 

ProPoscci  New  Water  Regulations.— The 
Vater  and  Public  Health  Committee  brought 
“P  a ,J.01nt  reP°rt  on  the  proposed  amended 
regulations  of  the  metropolitan  water  com 
?ames.  The  recommendations  of  the  report 
were  submitted  on  Monday  to  a conference  of 
ocal  representatives,  and  were  endorsed  with 


a few  emendations,  as  will  be  seen  from  our 
report  of  the  conference  on  another  page. 

Mr.  M'Kinnon  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  moved  the  reception  of  the  report, 
and  stated  that  the  conference  was  unanimous 
in  condemning  these  regulations,  and  especially 
that  which  required  that  every  house,  flat,  and 
tenement  should  have  a cistern.  The  Local 
Government  Board  were  opening  an  inquiry 
into  the  regulations  on  Monday  next,  and  it 
was  highly  important  that  the  County  Council 
should  express  its  opinion  upon  them. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  thought  some  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  might  be  useful. 

Mr.  Webb  regarded  them  as  an  infamous 
attempt  to  put  the  householders  of  London  to  a 
great  expense. 

Mr.  H.  Clarke  was  in  favour  of  opposing  that 
attempt  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Westacott  regarded  it  as  scandalous. 

Mr.  Benn  said  that  the  new  regulations  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  persecution 
which  the  London  consumers  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  water  companies  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  doubted  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  compel  persons  to  again  provide 
themselves  with  cisterns.  The  action  of  the 
water  companies  was  a move  in  anticipation 
of  purchase,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  increasing 
the  value  of  their  property. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  rejoiced  that  the  plucky 
crusade  of  the  London  County  Council  against 
the  water  companies  for  the  past  twelve  years 
had  been  endorsed  by  a representative  body  of 
delegates  from  the  City  and  the  Local  Autho- 
rities of  London. 

Mr.  Harris  said  that  some  of  the  regulations 
were  possibly  of  a useful  character,  but  many 
of  them  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a rather 
large  order.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  London  water  question, 
this  was  a very  inopportune  moment  to  bring 
them  forward.  On  those  grounds,  he  was 
generally  opposed  to  the  regulations,  and 
supported  the  request  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  adjourned. 

The  Council  proceeded  to  discuss  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Committee,  seriatim. 
The  most  important  related  to  the  proposed 
regulation  requiring  the  provision  of  cisterns, 
which  the  Joint  Committee  recommended 
should  be  opposed  at  the  inquiry,  with  a view 
to  its  being  struck  out. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  suggested  that  the  Council 
should  not  oppose  the  regulation,  except  to 
prevent  its  being  made  retrospective.  If  an 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  introduce  sanitary 
cisterns,  the  Council  ought  not  to  be  the  body 
to  resist  it. 

Mr.  Emden  regarded  the  system  of  cisterns, 
especially  in  the  smaller  houses,  as  an  absolute 
death-trap.  No  form  of  cistern  had  been  in- 
vented which  could  be  always  kept  from 
fouling. 

Mr.  M’Kinnon  Wood  hoped  the  Council 
would  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  upon  this 
matter,  and  would  support  the  unanimous 
conclusion  of  the  Conference  of  Borough 
Councils. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  said  the  object  of  the  companies 
in  reviving  that  iniquitous  system  was  to  get 
out  of  their  obligations  with  regard  to  high 
pressure. 

Dr.  Longstaff  thought  there  was  more  public 
danger  arising  from  a temporary  deprivation 
cf  water  by  a breakdown  of  the  supply  than 
from  the  use  of  cisterns. 

The  Council  divided,  with  the  following 
result:  — For  the  recommendation,  99; 
against,  4. 

The  remaining  recommendations  were 
agreed  to,  with  the  alterations  made  at  the 
conference  the  previous  day. 

Theatres , &c. — The  following  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  theatres,  &c.,  were  agreed 
to  : — 

Private  Pass  Doorway,  Great  Queen-street 
Theatre  (Mr.  J.  Murray). 

Reconstruction  of  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Westminster  (Mr.  F.  T.  Verity). 

Temporary  building  at  the  London  Exhibi- 
tions (Mr.  A.  O.  Collard). 

Heating  Arrangements,  Wandsworth  Public 
Baths  (Messrs.  Spalding  & Spalding). 

Housing:  Churchway  scheme,  St.  Pancras. — 
The  housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
reported  that  under  the  Churchway,  St.  Pancras, 
scheme,  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Council 
under  Parti,  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  the  Council  is  required  to 
provide  accommodation  on  the  cleared  area  for 
580  persons,  out  of  a total  number  of  1,095 


persons  thus  displaced.  Provision  will,  how- 
ever, be  made  for  832  persons  in  dwellings  to 
be  erected  on  both  sides  of  Churchway.  Two 
houses  in  the  block  of  dwellings  which  is  being 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  Churchway  will 
shortly  be  completed,  and  ready  for  occupation. 
The  dwellings  will  be  known  as  Wellesley 
Buildings,  and  will  provide  accommodation  for 
360  persons  in  60  two-room  tenements  and  20 
three-room  tenements. 

Subways. — Mr.  Parker  moved  : “ That  it  be 
referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  to 
consider  the  best  manner  of  bringing  before 
the  Borough  Councils  the  imperative  necessity 
of  making  subways  under,  at  least,  all  the 
leading  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  to 
contain  all  the  gas  and  water  pipes  and  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  wires  ; and,  if  necessary, 
to  summon  a conference  to  formulate  some 
comprehensive  scheme  for  remedying  the 
scandalous  and  ever-increasing  inconvenience 
to  pedestrian,  omnibus,  and  mercantile  traffic 
caused  by  the  constant  tearing  up  of  the  foot- 
ways and  roadways  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
or  removing  the  pipes,  wires,  & c.,  above  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  Baker  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Council  soon  after  adjourned. 


PANAMA  CANAL  WORKS. 


At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  the  5th  inst..  the  President, 
Mr.  James  Mansergh,  before  beginning  the 
ordinary  business,  proceeded  to  make  known 
the  terms  of  an  address  which  it  was  proposed 
should  be  transmitted  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  members  of 
the  Institution,  expressing  their  profound 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  the  late  revered 
Queen,  and  their  loyal  congratulations  on  his 
Majesty’s  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
address  was  adopted,  ncmine  contradiccntc,  the 
whole  audience  standing. 

The  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Present  Con- 
dition and  Prospects  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Works,”  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Ford,  M.Inst.C.E.  The 
paper  began  with  a few  remarks  as  to  the 
general  importance  of  the  subject,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  facts  put  forward 
might  tend  to  modify  the  somewhat  unjust 
estimate  that  had  been  formed  of  the  character 
of  the  distinguished  originator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  works,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  cessa- 
tion of  work  at  the  Isthmus.  A short  historical 
sketch  of  the  work  was  then  given,  from  its 
inception  at  the  International  Congress  in 
Paris  in  1879  down  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  old  company  and  the  formation  of 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  under 
the  auspices  of  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  French  courts.  The  labours  of  the  new 
company  were  discussed  and  classified  under 
three  important  heads.  First,  the  maintenance 
and  recovery  of  all  the  plant,  material,  and 
buildings  on  the  Isthmus  that  could  be  con- 
sidered valuable  on  a resumption  of  the  work 
at  a future  date.  Second,  the  formation  of  a 
Technical  Commission  of  Engineers,  to  make 
surveys  in  detail,  borings,  and  meteorological 
observations  ; to  determine  the  feasibility  or 
otherwise  of  the  Canal  under  any  plan  of  con- 
struction ; and  to  submit  to  the  company  such 
plans  as  they  would  recommend  for  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  with  full  estimates,  &c. 
Third,  the  prosecution  of  such  excavation 
work  on  the  Canal  itself,  principally  on  the 
great  cuts  of  Culebra  and  Emperador,  as 
would  be  not  only  substantial  progress  on  the 
work  itself  under  any  plans  that  .might  finally 
be  adopted,  but  might  also  serve  to  prove  the 
perfect  possibility  of  those  great  cuts  which 
had  been  questioned,  with  the  result  that  doubt 
had  arisen  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  whole 
work.  Further,  to  carry  out  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  the 
construction  of  a large  steel  pier  at  that  end  of 
the  Canal,  so  that  vessels  in  the  Pacific  could 
come  alongside,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
Panama  railway  (principally  owned  by  the 
Canal  Company)  an  improved  and  more 
economical  method  of  handling  the  traffic 
across  the  Isthmus  could  be  established,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Canal  enterprise  itself  during 
the  continuance  of  the  work  of  construction. 

The  subject  of  the  present  position  of  the 
Canal  works  and  their  future  prospects  was 
then  dealt  with  under  the  following  five 
headings,  the  conclusions  therefrom  being  |in 
the  author’s  opinion  generally  favourable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  work  : — (1)  The  present 
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condition  of  the  works,  after  their  practical 
abandonment  and  neglect  for  upwards  of  eight 
years,  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
stability  or  permanency  of  such  work  in  that 
particular  region,  in  the  event  of  the  Canal 
being  completed  ; also,  the  present  condition 
of  encampments,  and  provision  for  the  large 
number  of  labourers  to  be  employed  on 
different  sections.  (2)  The  fitness  for  service 
in  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
existing  plant,  machinery,  and  materials 
generally,  judging  from  their  condition 
to-day  as  to  state  of  preservation,  more 
or  less  obsoleteness  of  pattern,  &c.,  and 
the  extent  to  which  new  material  would  be 
required.  (3)  The  extent  to  which  the  investi- 
gations and  published  reports  of  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  inspired  confidence 
in  the  solution  of  the  physical  and  technical 
problems  admittedly  left  doubtful  by  the  old 
company,  and*the  nature  of  the  essential  points 
that  caused  adverse  criticism  and  differences 
of  opinion  among  eminent  engineering  authori- 
ties as  to  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  con- 
structing the  Panama  Canal  at  all.  (4)  A 
general  description  of  the  essential  features  of 
the  plans  finally  adopted  by  the  International 
Commission  of  Engineers,  invited  by  the  new 
company  to  decide  upon  various  projects  after 
making  their  own  independent  and  detailed 
investigations,  with  dimensions  of  the  several 
sections  of  the  work,  &c.  (5)  The  author’s 

estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  work 
already  completed,  the  time  required  for  com- 
pletion, and  the  reasons  for  such  conclusions. 

It  was  stated  that  the  works  were  in  far 
better  condition  than  was  generally  supposed, 
even  the  maritime  or  sea-level  sections — those 
most  exposed  to  tidal  and  flood  damages — 
having  suffered  but  little.  Further,  that  while 
a considerable  amount  of  new  plant  would  be 
required,  there  remained  much  that  was  still 
serviceable,  as  had  been  shown  by  the  work- 
accomplished  by  the  New  Canal  Company. 
With  regard  to  the  inherent  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  construction  of  any  canal  at 
Panama,  whether  at  sea-ievel  or  with  locks, 
the  author  expressed  the  opinion  that  a sea- 
level  canal,  although  it  would  be  extremely 
costly,  would  be  in  every  sense  feasible,  and 
would  certainly  be  the  ideal  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  three  main  difficulties  of  a 
canal  at  Panama  were : — The  question  of 
water-supply  for  lockage  purposes  during  the 
dry  seasons  ; the  control  of  the  Chagres  River 
during  its  flood  seasons  ; and  the  nature  of 
the  material  encountered  at  the  great  cuts  of 
Culebra  and  Emperador. 

These  three  important  questions  having  been 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  examined  with 
actual  experimental  work  under  practical  con- 
ditions, a favourable  solution  to  all  of  them  had 
been  given  by  three  alternative  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  company,  all  equally  feasible,  for 
a lock-canal  with  the  summit-level  at  126  ft., 
98  ft.,  and  62  ft.  respectively  above  sea-level  ; 
one  of  these,  the  medium  plan,  with  summit 
elevation  at  98  ft.,  was  recommended.  The 
author  strongly  urged  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  lower  plan  with  summit-level  at  62  ft. 
above  sea-level  in  opposition  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  A full  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  the  route  and  engineering 
features  of  the  plan  adopted,  the  general  lines 
of  which  were  identical  for  all  three  projects, 
except  in  the  important  feature  to  which  the 
author  objected,  viz.,  the  auxiliary  supply  canal 
from  the  storage  reservoir  above  the  Alhajuela 
dam  to  the  summit-level  of  the  Canal.  This 
feature  would  be  eliminated  with  great  advan- 
tage by  the  adoption  of  the  62-ft.  level. 

The  author  was  of  opinion  that,  assuming 
the  Canal  to  be  completed  according  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Commission  (and  taking 
into  account  the  general  work  done,  not  only  in 
excavation  proper,  but  in  the  establishment  of 
existing  conditions  on  the  Isthmus,  opening  up 
and  improving  sanitary  conditions,  settlement 
of  a permanent  population  as  a nucleus  for  the 
labour  supply,  &c.,  &c.),  the  effective  work 
already  accomplished  on  the  Canal  fairly  re- 
presented a sum  of  money  equal  to  the  amount 
still  to  be  expended,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Technical  Commission,  for  completion, 
and  that  the  Canal  could  be  completed  in  eight 
or  ten  years  ; hence  one-half  of  the  Panama 
Canal  might  be  considered  as  already  com- 
pleted, in  spite  of  the  admitted  extravagance 
and  errors  of  the  old  company.  The  author’s 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  were  given  at  some 
length. 

The  paper  concluded  with  some  general 
remarks  as  to  the  existing  sanitary  conditions 


of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  showing  great  im- 
provement in  recent  years,  as  a result  of  the 
Canal  works  ; and  without  entering  into  any 
comparisons  with  other  proposed  routes  for  a 
canal  across  the  Central  American  Isthmus, 
the  author  was  of  opinion  that  at  no  place 
other  than  Panama  could  a canal  of  equal 
capacity  and  general  advantages  as  to  stability, 
low  cost  of  maintenance,  facility  of  transit,  and 
safety  and  sufficiency  of  harbour  accommoda- 
tion at  both  ends  be  completed  for  the  same 
cost  or  within  the  same  period  of  time.  In  an 
appendix  to  the  paper  a summary  of  quantities 
and  items  of  expense  included  in  the 
20,816,000/.  needed  to  complete  the  work  was 
given,  extracted  from  the  published  reports  of 
the  Technical  Commission. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CHECKING 
THE  ABUSES  OF  PUBLIC  ADVER- 
TISING. 

The  above-named  society,  known  among  its 
adherents  briefly  as  “ S.  C.  A.  P.  A.,”  has 
issued  to  its  members  (who  now  number  about 
a thousand)  the  following  circular,  which  may 
be  very  well  worthy  of  attention  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Society  : — 

“ 1,  Camp  View,  Wimbledon  Common. 

The  approach  of  an  election  for  the  County 
Council  offers  to  our  London  members  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  substantial  service. 

As  a result  of  efforts  made  by  those  interested  in 
diminishing  the  grosser  forms  of  advertising  dis- 
figurement, the  Council  have — 

1.  Absolutely  prohibited  sky  signs. 

2.  Refused  to  allow  advertising  in  the  tramcars  on  lines 
under  their  control. 

3.  Passed  by-laws  enabling  the  Council  to  forbid  flash- 
lights and  illuminated  advertisements  where  they  are 
dangerous  to  traffic. 

You  will  see  that  the  Council  (except  in  the 
management  of  their  own  property)  confines  its 
assumption  of  power  to  cases  where  it  is  possible 
to  suggest  that  there  is  danger  to  * life  or  limb.’ 
We  believe  that  there  has  been  a very  strong 
feeling  in  the  Council  in  favour  of  checking,  on 
purely  ‘ xsthetic  ’ grounds,  the  present  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  architectural  propriety 
and  dignity  of  London  But  to  enable 
them  to  make  suitable  regulations,  special  legis- 
lation would  probably  be  necessary,  and  owing  to 
the  claims  of  other  far  more  contentious  topics,  our 
views,  though  theoretically  commended,  have  been 
in  practice  neglected.  This  will  not  be  the  case  in 
the  Council  which  has  to  be  elected  in  March  next, 
if  in  the  meanwhile  our  members  and  friends  do 
their  duty  as  electors  or  as  residents.  We  believe 
that  when  the  Council  has  distinct  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  existing  on  the  subject,  they 
will  be  glad  to  take  action  for  obtaining  statutory 
powers. 

Edinburgh  set  the  example  in  1899,  when,  in  spite 
of  the  interested  opposition  of  some  trade  associa- 
tions, Parliament  gave  it  adequate  rights  of  control. 
Dover,  Chesterfield,  and  (in  a less  degree)  many 
other  municipalities  are  applying  this  year  for 
similar  authority.  London,  we  are  convinced,  has 
only  to  ask  to  obtain.  But  the  first  stage  is  to 
impress  upon  all  candidates  that  the  question  is 
regarded  as  serious  and  urgent. 

It  is  suggested  by  one  of  our  many  friends  in  the 
Council  that  at  meetings  held  to  promote  the 
interests  of  candidates  the  following  or  some 
similar  question  should  be  handed  in  writing  to  the 
chairman,  and  that  a definite  answer  should  be 
obtained  from  the  candidate  or  candidates  : — 

‘ Are  you  in  favour  of  measures  to  check  adver- 
tising disfigurement  in  the  metropolis  ? ’ 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  make  your  vote  or  your 
support  dependent  upon  the  view  the  candidate  may 
take,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  evidence  of  genuine 
interest  in  our  aims  ought  to  count  as  a virtue. 

We  are  only  too  well  aware  that  many  quiet- 
loving  citizens  find  it  distasteful,  and  that  others  are 
too  busy  to  attend  to  municipal  affairs.  But  we 
would  urge  that  it  is  only  by  using  personal  influence 
to  secure  the  best  order  of  representatives  that  the 
better  standard  can  be  made  to  prevail.  The  labours 
which  have  for  many  years  been  devoted  to  the 
development  of  a sound  opinion  on  the  disfigure- 
ment question  can  be  rendered  effective  only  by  the 
co-operation  of  members  within  their  several  spheres 
of  individual  action. 

Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  President. 

Richardson  Evans,  Hon.  Secretary.” 


Baptist  Chapel,  Horfield,  Gloucester- 
shire.— A Baptist  chapel,  in  Brynland-avenue  and 
Gloucester-road,  Horfield.  was  opened  on  the  16th 
ult.  Messrs.  Drake  & Pizey  were  the  architects, 
their  plans  having  been  selected  in  competition.  A 
clock  which  has  been  presented  to  the  chapel  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Drake.  The  case  was  made  by 
Mr.  Ridd,  and  the  works  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Kemp 
& Co.,  of  Stokes  Croft. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894  :| 

LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County! 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications!) 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which  c 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain  ) 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in  i 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless;) 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Hackney,  North.— Eight  houses,  with  bay  windows, 
on  the  east  side  of  Upper  Clapton-road,  Hackney,! 
between  No.  174  and  Moresby-road  (Mr.  G.  H. 
Paine  for  Mr.  C.  C.  Paine). — Consent.  I 

Brixton. — A children's  hospital  on  the  east  side  of  1 
Clapham-roac},  Kennington,  at  the  corner  of  Prima-  1, 
road  /Mr.  H.  P.  Adams  for  the  Committee  of  the: 
Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — A dwelling  house  on  the  south  side  t 
of  Manor-way,  Lee-road,  Lee  (Mr.  L.  V.  Hunt  for  ': 
Messrs.  L.  Whitehead  & Co.,  Limited). — Consent.  ; 

Peckham. — Four  houses  with  bay  windows  on  the  j 
south  side  of  Reynold’s-road,  Peckham-rye,  Cam-  ij 
berwell  (Mr.  A.  Wood). — Refused. 

Finsbury,  East. — An  entrance  porch  to  Cocker’s  / 
Hotel,  Charterhouse-square,  Finsbury  (Mr.  E.  1 
Haslehurst  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  & Warren.) — r 
Refused. 

Finsbury,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  pent  roof  in  il 
front  of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  Com-  ? 
pany’s  station  on  the  south  side  of  City-road  at  its  I 
Junction  with  Moreland-street  (Mr.  T.  P.  Figgis  for  | 
the  City  and  South  London  Railway  Company.) — 
Refused. 

Hampstead. — A one-story  office  building  on  the  1 
south-west  side  of  Belsize  Park-gardens,  Hamp-  >c 
stead  (Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner  for  Mr.  W.  Willett.) — -j 
Refused. 

Islington,  North. — A one-story  coal-office  building 
on  the  south-east  side  of  Lennox-road,  Islington,  at 
the  corner  of  Stroud  Green-road  (Messrs.  Stevens  j 
Brothers  for  Messrs.  Meyers,  Gilson,  & Rose). — ) 
Refused. 

Islington,  North. — One-story  shop  additions  to  the  1 
flank  of  No.  122,  Dartmouth  Park-hill,  Islington,  to  J 
abut  upon  Langdon-road  (Mr.  C.  Tupman  for  Mr.  I 
F.  Bryen). — Refused. 

Poplar. — Latrines  and  a caretaker’s  cottage  at  the  } 
northern  end  of  Portree-street,  Abbott-road,  Poplar  .) 
(Mr.  S.  L.  Walters  for  Messrs.  W.  W.  Howard  J 
Brothers  & Co.). — Refused. 

Projections. 

Greenwich .f — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  over  the 
entrance  to  Morton’s  Theatre,  London-street,  h 
Greenwich  (Mr.  A.  Roberts  for  Mr.  A.  Carlton). — ) 
Consent. 

Islington,  North. f — The  retention  of  bay-windows  >j 
in  front  of  Nos.  2 to  20  (even  numbers  only)  Heath-  j 
ville-road,  Islington  (Mr.  R.  Midworth  for  Messrs.:! 
Wootton  & Green). — Refused. 

Marylebone.  East. — That  Mr.  A.  J.  Hopkins  be  in- 
formed that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede  to- 1 
his  request  on  behalf  of  the  Columbia  Photographic  i! 
Company  for  permission  to  retain  three  illuminated  1 
signs  at  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floor  levels!* 
respectively  in  front  of  No.  122,  Oxford-street,  St. , 
Marylebone. — Agreed. 

Marylebone,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  ! 
the  restaurant  entrance  on  the  west  side  of  thei 
Hotel  Great  Central,  Marylebone-road,  to  over- 1; 
hang  the  public  way  in  Harewood-avenue  (Colonel  ij 
R.  W.  Edis  for  the  Frederick  Hotels,  Limited). — 
Refused. 

Wandsworth. f — The  retention  of  a bay  window  >! 
in  front  of  a house  known  as  Arran,  Rutford-road,:| 
Streatham  (Mr.  J.  W.  Coates).— Refused. 

Woolwich. — Bay  windows  to  eleven  houses  onii 
the  north  side  and  seven  houses  on  the  south  side  of : 
Gatling-road,  Plumstead  (Messrs.  Church,  Quick,  &•! 
Whincop  for  Mr.  T.  Brandon). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Walworth. — An  office  building  and  a boundary  :: 
fence  on  the  east  side  of  Hemp-row,  Darwin-street,:: 
Walworth,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  fromi: 
the  centre  of  Hemp-row  (Mr.  L.  H.  de  Pothonieri 
for  Messrs.  T.  T.  Burton  & Co.). — Consent. 

Limehonse. — Two  one-story  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  Cinnamon-street,  Wapping,  at  the 
corner  of  King  Edward-street,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centres  of  those  streets- ' 
(Messrs.  Barnes-Williams,  Ford,  and  Griffin  for 
Messrs.  A.  Jacob  & Co.). — Consent. 

Bethnal  Green,  North-east.— Twelve  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Prospect-terrace,  Usk-street,  Bethnal- 11 
green,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  I 
centre  of  Prospect-terrace  (Mr.  A.  P.  Stokes  for  Mr.  I 
C.  Lacey). — Refused. 

Fulham.—' That  Mr.  W.  D.  Thompson  be  informed 
that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede  to  his 
request  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  Maynard  for  permission ! 
to  retain  a one-story  stable  and  cart  shelter  at  thel 
rear  of  No.  ioia,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Fulham,  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Lurgan-avenue. — Agreed. 

Holboru. — Warehouses  on  the  north  side  of  Castle-1 
street,  Holborn,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centres  of  Castle-street,  Onslow-streetri 
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and  Great  Saffron  Hill  (Mr.  E.  J.  May  for  Messrs. 

Falk,  Stadelmann  & Co.,  Limited).— Refused. 

Kennington. — A three-story  building  at  Cumber- 
land Works,  Wigton-place,  Milverton-street,  Ken- 
mnglon,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Wigton-place  (Mr.  A.  Parnacott  for 
Messrs.  Judge  & Co.).— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Buildings  and  a boundary  fence  at 
Gothic  Wharf,  Brewhouse-lane,  Putney,  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Brew- 
house-lane (Mr.  S.  J.  May  for  Messrs.  Carlo  Gatti  & 
Stevenson,  Limited).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Projections. 

Holborn.— That  the  application  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Anderson  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  oriel  windows  at  the  first, 
second,  and  third  floor  levels  of  an  addition  at  the 
rear  of  No.  28,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  Holborn, 
to  abut  upon  Little  James-street,  was  required  to  be 
commenced,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Line  of  Fron  tage  and  Construction. 

Dulwich.— ts.n  iron  and  glass  shelter  to  adjoin  a 
bakery  at  the  rear  of  No.  10,  Alleyn-terrace,  Park- 
road,  Dulwich,  at  the  corner  of  South  Croxted-road 
(Mr.  F.  R.  Bodley  for  Mr.  L.  French).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Holborn. — A play-shed  at  the  school  in  Rosebery- 
avenue,  Holborn,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  Poole’s-buildings  (Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  London).— Con- 
sent. 

Woolwich. — An  open  cart-shed  on  the  north  side 
of  Brewery-road,  Plumstead,  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street 
(Messrs.  Inskipp  & Mackenzie  for  Mr.  C.  Beasley). 
— Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover  - square.  — Retention  of  a 
wooden  ticket-office  in  the  yard  of  Victoria  railway 
station,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  a roadway  (Mr.  R.  T.  Kingham  for 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited). 
—Refused.  J ' 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Brixton. — That  an  order  be  -issued  to  Messrs. 
Shoebridge  and  Rising  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying-out  of  two  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  to 
lead  out  of  Coldharbour-lane  and  Vaughan-road, 
Brixton,  respectively  (Mr.  J.  Pearman).  That  the 
names  Vaughan-road  (in  continuation)  and  North 
lands-street  be  approved  for  the  new  streets. — 
Agreed. 

Fulham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Cluttons  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  London 
Bishoprick  Estate,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Fulham, 
and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  and 
adaptation  as  a street  for  carriage  traffic  of  Crab- 
tree-alley  (for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners). 
That  the  names  Woodlawn-road  (in  continuation), 
Ellerby-street,  Finlay-street,  Greswell-street, 
Harbord-street,  Inglethorpe-street,  Kenyon-street, 
Langthorne-street,  and  Stevenage-road  be  approved 
for  the  new  streets. — Agreed. 

Height  of  Building. 

Whitechapel. — A warehouse  building  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Middlesex-street,  Whitechapel,  at 
the  corner  of  Cobb-street,  to  exceed  in  height  the 
width  of  Cobb-street  (Messrs.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols, 
Sons  & Chuter  for  Mr.  R.  Biggs).— Consent. 

Working-Class  Dwellings. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — A further  variation  from  the 
plans  sanctioned  on  February  27,  1901,  as  modified 
by  the  plans  sanctioned  on  January  29,  1901,  for 
the  erection  of  a laundry  and  a block  of  three 
intended  dwelling-houses,  to  be  inhabited  by 
persons  of  the  working-class,  and  proposed  to  be 
erected,  not  abutting  upon  a street,  on  a plot  of 
land  on  the  east  side  of  Wellington-road,  Bow-road, 
Bow,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  erection  at  the 
premises  of  a building,  to  be  used  as  baths  (Mr. 
C.  A.  Brereton  for  the  Whitechapel  and  Bow 
Railway  Company). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f arc  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Laxton’s  Price  - Book  for  Architects 
Builders,  Engineers,  and  Contractors,  1901.’ 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.) 


A Practical  Treatise  upon  Steam  Heating. 
By  Frederick  Dye.  (E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 


Stepney  Parish  Church.— We  read  that  the 
cost  of  the  renovation  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Dunstan  amounts  to  5,426/.  17s.  3d.,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  money  has  been  subscribed.  The 
repairs,  which  include  re-flooring,  re-seating,  and 
the  removal  of  the  galleries,  were  executed  under  the 
directions  and  superintendence  of  Messrs.  T E K 
& T.  P.  Cutts.  ' ‘ 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

“ BUILDING  CONTRACTS  FROM  A 
BUILDER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW.” 

SiR» — When  reading  Mr.  Frank  Cowlin's  paper, 
as  read  before  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects  on 
the  14th  ult.,  and  reproduced  in  your  issue  of  26th 
ult.,  I was  much  disappointed  at  the  shortness  and 
tone  of  his  remarks  in  reference  to  clerks  of  the 
works. 

I can  truly  say  the  clerks  of  works  in  Bristol  and 
district  arc  the  representatives  of  the  architects,  and 
that  they  furnish  all  the  information  required  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  contracts,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  ; and  I am  pleased  to  say  I have 
carried  out  works  as  the  contractor’s  representative 
in  that  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  other  pro- 
vincial towns  and  in  London. 

As  Mr.  Cowlin  thinks  the  clerk  of  works  deserves 
a paper  to  himself,  I only  hope  he  will  give  one,  and 
I shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  criticising  it, 
which  will  doubtless  lead  to  many  improved 
methods  of  working  by  the  builders  and  their  agents 
or  foremen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  friction  between  the 
clerk  of  works  and  foreman  would  be  prevented  if 
only  the  builder  was  more  in  touch  with  his  fore- 
man. He  would  find  that,  instead  of  a discussion 
between  the  clerk  of  works  and  the  foreman  so  often 
taking  place,  and  also  ending  in  personalities,  that 
the  materials  in  question  need  not  have  required  all 
this  wasted  talk  had  he  made  a proper  agreement 
with  his  merchant  as  to  the  quality  of  materials  to 
be  delivered,  and  to  be  to  the  architect’s  satisfaction. 
Why  should  the  builder  not  bind,  his  merchant  to 
supply  what  he  himself  has  already  contracted  to 
supply  ? 

Then  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work.  I find  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  having  complained  to 
the  foreman,  and  he  has  objected  to  my  complaint, 
that  his  objection  was  entirely  removed  when  I 
have  suggested  that  if  we  (the  clerk  of  works  and 
the  foreman)  could  not  agree,  then  the  matter  in 
dispute  should  be  referred  to  our  respective  em- 
ployers—the  architect  and  the  builder— to  settle. 
No  clerk  of  works  could  object  to  any  dispute  being 
thus  settled,  and  the  builder  and  his  foreman  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  this  course ; and  if  it  was 
more  often  adopted,  I feel  confident  that  a deal  of 
unpleasant  duty  which  now  devolves  on  the  clerk  of 
works  would  be  better  understood  by  the  architect. 
Also  an  unqualified  clerk  of  works  would  be  most 
easily  put  right. 

I have  most  generally  found  the  cause  of  slow 
progress  with  buildings  to  be  due  to  the  mate- 
rials being  brought  late  on  the  works.  It  often 
happens  that  builders  altogether  under-estimate  the 
time  required  by  manufacturers  to  get  special 
materials  ready.  Labour  is  most  often  a secondary 
consideration,  and  if  a builder  is  anxious  and  able 
to  carry  out  a contract  quickly,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  get  his  materials  on  the  site 
in  good  time,  before  they  are  required,  as  his  fore- 
man cannot  very  well  be  expected  to  tell  his  master, 
or  the  office,  that  they  are  keeping  the  job  behind 
because  the  materials  are  being  slowly  delivered. 

Then  as  to  the  clerk  of  works  being  responsible 
for  the  setting  out  of  the  building  with  the  foreman, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a competent  foreman, 
with  assistance  if  required,  will  not  allow  the  clerk 
of  works  the  chance  of  finding  the  setting  out 
incorrect  when  he  checks  it,  as  the  clerk  of  works 
has  his  duties  to  perform,  and  cannot  see  the 
materials  being  delivered  or  built  into  position  on 
one  part  if  setting  out  on  another. 

I firmly  believe  the  architect  and  builder  will  be 
brought  more  in  sympathy  with  each  other  if  they 
use  the  necessary  1 tact  when  dealing  with  their 
respective  representatives,  the  clerk  of  works  and 
the  foreman  ; and  that  if  better  prices  are  needed, 
builders  should  tender  them,  and  above  all  see  that, 
if  first-class  men  are  to  be  obtained  as  clerk  of 
works  and  foreman,  the  salaries  as  at  present  paid 
by  many  must  be  much  increased. 

A Clerk  of  Works. 


The  Local  Government  Annual.— The  issue 
for  1901  of  this  useful  annual  has  been  sent  to  us. 
It  is  the  tenth  issue  of  the  work,  which  is  published 
at  No.  2,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  The 
directory  portion  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  chief  officials  of  all  Corporations,  London 
Borough  Councils,  County  Councils,  Boards  of 
Guardians,  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils, 
County  and  Borough  Asylums,  &c.,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  public  libraries,  public  parks, 
and  City  companies  of  London.  There  is  also  much 
useful  information  relating  to  the  public  libraries, 
baths  and  washhouses,  and  electric  light  under- 
takings in  the  boroughs  of  London,  and  an  abstract 
of  the  Local  Government  legislation  of  1900.  The 
charges  for  water  and  gas  in  London  are  shown,  the 
population  of  the  various  provincial  Unions  is  given, 
and  a complete  list  of  all  the  parks  and  open  spaces 
for  the  metropolis,  with  the  Local  Authorities  con- 
trolling them. 
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SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
6. — Sinks  ( continued ). 

HE  name  “combined  sinks”  is  often 
applied  to  sinks  containing  more  than 
one  compartment,  or  containing  a 
draining  slab  in  addition  to  the  sink.  A double 
sink  is  undoubtedly  a great  advantage,  as  one 
compartment  can  be  used  for  the  preliminary 
washing  of  the  crockery,  &c.,  and  the  other 
for  the  cleaner  process  of  rinsing,  and  two 
persons  can  work  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
sink  is  illustrated  in  fig.  1,  the  front  of  each- 
compartment  being  fitted  with  Twy ford’s 
inserted  wood  rim,  which  prevents  damage 
being  done  to  the  enamel  by  heavy 
articles,  and  also  reduces  the  risk  of 
breaking  or  chipping  the  crockery  which 
is  being  washed.  One  compartment  has 
“ snugs  ” formed  for  the  reception  of  a draining- 
board,  so  that  the  sink  can  be  used  either  as  a 
double  sink  or  as  a single  sink  with  draining- 
board.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes,  36  in.  by  21  in. 
by  <?£  in.,  and  48  in.  by  21  in.  by  9^  in.,  with 
raised  back  as  shown,  or  with  a separate  back 
18  in.  high.  Combined  sinks  of  very  large  size- 
are  now  made,  either  in  one  pieee,  or  in  two  or 
more  pieces  jointed  together. 

The  “Beresford”  combined  butler’s  sink 
(fig.  2)  has  two  compartments,  one  of  which  has 
widelv-rounded  corners  forming  seats  for  the 
reception  of  a wood  drainer.  This  compart- 
ment has  a 2-in.  rubber  plug  with  brass  washer 
and  union.  The  other  compartment  has  a 
“Neros”  standing  waste  and  overflow,  and  a 
shelf  for  brushes,  &c.,  is  formed  along  the 
back.  A separate  compartment  is  formed  in 
one  corner  to  receive  a perforated  copper 
vessel  for  holding  garbage  ; this  com- 
partment is  fitted  with  a brass  grate,  so 
that  the  water  draining  from  the  garbage 
can  escape.  The  sink  measures  5 ft.  by 
2 ft.  by  1 ft.  and  is  made  with  a raised  back 
as  shown,  or  with  a loose  back  18  in.  high. 

A more  ordinary  form  of  combined  sink  is 
illustrated  in  fig.  3.  This  consists  of  an 
enamelled  fireclay  sink  (about  22  in.  by  18  in. 
by  13^  in.)  with  rubbed  slate  or  marble  front 
and  skirtings,  slate  or  marble  drainer  dished  to 
the  sink,  and  teak  grating.  The  sink  is  fitted 
with  1^  in.  vulcanite  plug  with  brass  washer 
and  chain.  The  number  of  joints  and  the 
square  angles  formed  by  the  slabs  of  slate  or 
marble  are  objectionable  features  of  this  kind 
of  sink. 

Combined  lavatories  and  sinks  are  now  made 
in  one  piece  of  enamelled  fireclay,  and  are 
often  a convenience  in  butlers’  pantries  and 
other  places,  but  they  do  not  call  for  detailed 
notice. 

A common  complaint  with  regard  to  pottery 
sinks  is  that  they  are  so  hard  and  slippery  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  avoid  breaking 
or  chipping  delicate  crockery  and  glass  which 
are  being  washed  up  in  them.  The  pottery 
draining  slabs  of  combined  sinks,  even  when 
fluted,  are  a frequent  cause  of  such  damage. 
For  this  reason  the  draining  slab  is  now 
generally  covered  with  a wood  grid  or  fluted 
drainer,  and  to  prevent  damage  being 
done  to  crockery  in  the  sink  itself,  the 
bottom  of  the  sink  is  fitted  with  a loose 
wood  grid  (fig.  4).  These  grids  are  not 
expensive,  and  reduce  the  risk  of  breakages 
very  considerably  ; they,  of  course,  become 
foul  sooner  or  later,  and  must  then  be  replaced 
with  new  ones.  The  sink  with  hinged  drain- 
ing board  (fig.  5)  is  one  of  Shanks’s  new 
designs ; the  sink  has  a standing  waste  and 
overflow,  and  is  supported  on  galvanised  iron 
legs,  and  the  draining-board  is  made  of 
separate  pieces  of  wood  bolted  together. 

Undoubtedly  the  hard  and  slippery  surface 
of  pottery  sinks  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
retention  of  the  wooden  sink,  either  naked  o 
lined  with  lead  or  copper.  An  unlined  wooden 
sink  (fig.  6)  is  specially  adapted  for  washing 
very  fragile  articles,  such  as  delicate  porcelain 
ornaments  and  glassware,  which  are  not 
seriously  fouled,  but  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  general  work.  The  best 
woods  for  the  purpose  are  birch,  syca- 
more, and  teak,  but  soft  woods  are  some- 
times used.  The  wood  should  be  about 
2 in.  thick,  and  framed  together  with  tongue 
and  groove  joints  made  water-tight  with  red 
and  white  lead.  The  whole  should  be  secured 
with  galvanised  iron  bolts  with  nuts  and 
washers.  A rounded  capping  may  be  fixed  on 
the  edges  of  the  sink,  and  a skirting  along  the 


back  and  ends,  as  shown  in  part  of  the  illustra- 
tion. Triangular  fillets  are  sometimes  fixed  in 
the  angles  with  brass  screws,  in  order  lo  do 
away  with  the  sharp  corners.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  bedded  in  red  and  white  lead.  The 
sink  may  be  about  2 ft.  6 in.  by  I ft.  6 in.,  and 
from  8 in.  to  12  in.  or  13  in.  deep  inside. 

Of  the  two  materials  generally  used  for 
lining  wooden  sinks,  lead  is  usually  preferred 
on  account  of  its  greater  softness.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  material  are  that  the  bottom  piece 
is  apt  to  form  into  ridges  in  consequence  of  the 
expansion  due  to  hot  water,  or  to  crack  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsequent  contraction.  These 
defects  can  be  in  a great  measure  obviated  by 
making  the  bottom  piece  very  stout  ; the  sides 
may  be  of  6 or  S lbs.  sheet  lead,  but  the 
•bottom  ought  to  be  of  10  or  12  lbs.  lead.  A 
further  precaution  is  to  make  the  sides  slope 
outwards  and  to  fix  a feather-edged  fillet  in 
the  angle,  as  this  gives  the  lead  more  freedom 
for  expansion.  Sometimes  the  bottom,  sides, 
and  ends  are  in  one  piece,  so  that  only  the 
vertical  angles  need  to  be  soldered,  but  this 
method  cannot  be  recommended.  More  fre- 
quently the  bottom  and  two  sides  are  in 
one  piece,  and  a separate  piece  is  used  for 
each  end.  When  the  bottom  is  of  stouter 
material  than  the  other  parts  of  the  lining, 
the  front  and  one  end  will  be  in  one  piece,  and 
the  back  and  the  other  end  in  another  piece. 
The  front  edge  of  the  sink  should  be  protected 
by  a hard  wood  weathered  capping  to  prevent 
the  lead  being  damaged  by  pails,  and  the  wood 
bottom  should  be  dished  out  around  the  waste- 
hole,  as  shown  in  fig.  7.  The  vertical  angles 
must  be  well  rounded  off  with  solder,  and  an 
overflow  grate  and  pipe  must  be  provided. 

Copper  is  not  so  mucli  used  as  lead  for  lining 
-sinks,  although  it  is  more  durable.  The  bottom 
may  weigh  4 lbs.  per  sq.ft.,  and  the  sides  about 
lbs.  The  lining  is  made  independently  with 
welted  seams,  and  is  then  tinned  to  protect  the 
surface  of  the  copper  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  seams  watertight.  It  is  afterwards 
fitted  into  the  wooden  case.  Copper  sinks  are 
sometimes  hammered  out  of  one  piece,  but 


these  are  of  round  or  oval  form,  like  the  bowl 
of  a lavatory  ; they  ought  always  to  be  tinned. 

3.  Nursemaids'  Sinks. — These  are  best  made 
of  white  porcelain-enamelled  fireclay,  fitted 
with  waste  and  overflow,  and  need  not  differ 
in  design  from  some  of  the  butlers’  sinks 
already  illustrated. 

4.  Vegetable  Sinks. — These  sinks  are  often 
made  of  galvanised-iron,  or  of  cast-iron 
finished  in  one  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the 
last  article.  They  should  be  about  15  in.  or 
18  in.  deep,  so  that  the  dirt  can  sink 
below  the  floating  vegetables.  The  waste 
may  with  advantage  be  placed  in  a small 
compartment  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
sink  by  a perforated  metal  strainer,  so  that  grit 
and  garbage  will  not  be  carried  into  the  trap. 
Where  soft  moorland  water  is  used,  the  coating 
of  zinc  on  galvanised  iron  is  soon  destroyed, 
and  some  other  material  should  be  used,  such 
as  slate  or  enamelled  fire-clay.  The  deep  fire- 
clay “wash-tubs"  are  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Two  compartments  are  of  service, 
the  one  for  the  preliminary  washing  and  the 
other  for  rinsing. 

5.  Sinks  for  Washing  Pans,  £-c. — Sinks  for 
this  purpose  are  best  made  of  galvanised 
wrought-iron,  or  of  cast-iron  finished  black  or 
galvanised.  The  depth  will  vary  according  to 
the  maximum  size  of  the  pans  in  use,  and  as 
sand  is  generally  used  for  scouring  the  pans, 
the  waste-outlet  ought  either  to  be  in  the  side 
of  the  sink  a little  above  the  bottom,  or  in  a 
small  compartment  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  sink  by  a finely  perforated  metal 
strainer. 

6.  Special  Sinks. — As  an  example  of  a special 
sink,  the  laboratory  sink  illustrated  in  fig.  8 
may  be  given.  It  has  a porcelain  standing 
waste  and  overflow,  so  that  no  metal  whatever 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acids  which  may 
be  used  in  the  sink.  Porcelain  traps  and  waste- 
pipes  are  made  for  use  with  these  and  other 
sinks.  _ Other  special  sinks  are  made  for  the 
operating  rooms  of  hospitals  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  these  need  not  be  specially  de- 
scribed. Slate  sinks  are  sometimes  used  for 


; pickling  meat,  but  enamelled  fireclay  is  a better 
I material. 

Sink  Supports. — Sinks  ought  not,  as  a rule,  to 
be  enclosed,  but  the  space  beneath  left  open 
for  inspection.  Glazed-brick  piers  or  ena- 
melled fireclay  pedestals  are  often  used  as 
supports  for  fireclay  sinks,  but  these  form  a 
number  of  angles  with  the  floor  which  are 
difficult  to  keep  clean.  It  is  better  to  support 
, the  sinks  on  iron  or  glazed-ware  legs  or  on  iron 
brackets  fixed  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  floor  is  not 
' obstructed.  Legs  and  brackets  of  the  kinds 
1 mentioned  are  now  supplied  by  all  the  leading 
makers  of  sanitary  fittings.  Wood  sinks  can, 
of  course,  be  supported  on  iron  or  wood 
brackets  or  legs. 

Wash-tubs. — Wash-tubs  are  now  made  in 
enamelled  fireclay,  ranging  in  size  from  about 
24  in.  by  20  in.  by  15  in.  upwards.  The  fronts 
generally  slope  outwards,  and  should  have  a 
roll  edge.  The  backs  are  often  raised.  Steep- 
ing troughs  for  laundries  can  also  be  obtained 
in  enamelled  fireclay  up  to  7 ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in. 
by  3 ft. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson. — Mr.  John  Murray  Robert- 
son, architect,  of  Dundee,  died  on  the  31st.  ult.  at 
Crossmount  House,  Perth.  Born  in  Strathord,  Mr. 
Robertson  was  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Robertson. 
His  early  days  were  spent  at  Blair  Atholl  and  Dun- 
keld,  and  at  the  latter  place  he  first  went  to  school. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  deceased  removed  with 
the  family  to  Perth,  and  was  educated  at  the  Free 
West  Church  School  under  the  late  Mr.  James  Moir, 
and  latterly  at  the  Perth  Academy.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Heiton,  the  Perth  architect,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  about  fifteen  years.  Acting  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant  architect  and  Inspector  of  Works,  he 
first  became  connected  with  Dundee  district  while 
superintending  the  erection  of  Castle  Roy,  Broughty 
Ferry,  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Gilroy,  of  which 
Mr.  Heiton  was  the  architect-in-chief.  Under  Mr. 
Heiton  he  likewise  had  to  do  with  the  plans  of 
Kinbrae,  Newport,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Leng, 
M.P.,  and  of  Westwood,  West  Newport.  After 
these  and  other  houses  which  Mr.  Heiton  had  in 
hand  were  well  forward  to  completion,  Mr.  Robert- 
son resolved  to  icommence  business  in  Dundee  on 
his  own  account.  He  quickly  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a large  private  connexion.  While  his  work 
was  chiefly  of  the  domestic  order,  he  was  an  archi- 
tect of  wide  scope.  Some  of  his  principal  public 
and  other  buildings  include  the  Royal  Exchange 
Shelter,  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company's 
Buildings,  the  Caird  Maternity  Hospital,  Fyffe’s 
Buildings  in  the  Nethergate,  Lochee  Public  Baths 
and  Library,  the  Technical  Institute,  additions  to 
the  University  College,  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
&c.,  while  among  numerous  private  houses  of  which 
he  was  the  architect  may  be  mentioned  Seathwood, 
Glamis  House  ; The  Cottage,  Lochee ; and  The 
Buchties,  Broughty  Ferry.  Last  year  there  was 
completed  a large  addition  to  Glenstal  Castle, 
County  Limerick,  of  which  he  was  the  designer,  and 
there  is  at  present  building  a large  house  for  a 
gentleman  in  Dunblane,  the  plans  of  which  he  pre- 
pared. He  was  likewise  architect  of  theConsump- 
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tive  Home  at  present  in  course  of  erection  at  Barnhill 

Perth.  Nor  was  deceased’s  work  confined  to  villas 
and  large  public  buildings.  Late  in  the  eighties 
he  submitted  designs  for  model  houses  for  working 
men  in  a competition  in  connexion  with  the 
Dundee  Industrial  Exhibition  and  took  the  first 
premium.  Mr.  Robertson  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  To  his  inti- 
mate friends  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  genial  of  men.  Happy'  always  while 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  even  his 
holidays  were  employed  in  study,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  travelled  considerably  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  was  familiar  with  the  notable 
architectural  features  of  many  of  the  principal 
European  cities.  His  death  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  about  fifty-six  years  will  be 
greatly  regretted,  not  only  by  all  his  professional 
brethren  in  the  city,  but  by  many  others  to  whom 
he  was  known,  and  there  will  be  general  sympathy 
with  the  widow',  son,  and  daughter  by  whom  he  is 
survived. — Dundee  Advertiser. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Reopening  of  Congregational  Chapel,  Kel- 
vedon,  Essex. — This  chapel  was  reopened  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  after  renovation,  &c.  The  old-fashioned, 
I straight-backed  pews  have  been  replaced  by  sloping- 
f backed  seats,  a pulpit  has  been  erected  opposite  the 
\ gallery,  and  the  organ  has  been  placed  behind  it. 
S The  ceiling  has  been  panelled,  and  a new  front  has 
been  made  for  the  gallery.  All  the  new  woodwork 
is  of  pine.  The  Sunday  school  at  the  rear  of  the 
chapel  has  also  been  renovated.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Smith  & Son,  of  Witham 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelms- 
ford. The  organ  was  removed  and  repaired  by  Mr 
A.  Hurst,  of  Long  Melford  ; and  Mr.  J.  Policy,  of 
Kelvedon,  carried  out  the  lighting  arrangements  ’ 

Church,  Castlebar,  co.  Mayo.— The  new 
church  at  Castlebar  is  nearing  completion.  The 
high  altar,  and  the  stained-glass  window  above 
have  been  placed  in  position.  Mr.  Walter  G.  Doolin 
is  the  architect. 

■ Infants’  School,  Nettlf.ham,  near  Lincoln.— 
An  infants’  school  has  just  been  opened  at  Nettle- 
: ham.  It  will  accommodate  ninety  scholars.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Dunn,  of  Lincoln,  was  the  architect  • and 
Messrs.  Bailey  & Kirk,  of  Nettleham,  were  the 
R1  builders. 

Board  School  at  Wellingborough. The 

new  Board  school  in  the  Westfield-road,  Welling- 
borough, was  opened  recently.  The  school  now 
opened  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  boys’ 
school  in  Rock-street.  It  has  been  built  from  the 
jfe-  designs  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Cutlan,  architect,  Welling- 
borough, and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Hacksley 
Bros.,  of  the  same  town.  The  schools  are  arranged 
on  the  central  hall  system,  and  are  built  of  red 
brick  with  Broseley  tile  roofs,  Sileby  facings 
being  used  for  the  south  and  west  fronts,  relieved 
with  brick  mouldings  and  Bath  stone.  Access  to 
the  main  entrance  is  from  the  Westfield-road,  and 
this  entrance  opens  into  a vestibule,  shut  off  from 
the  passage  leading  to  the  central  hall  by  a glazed 
screen.  Leading  from  this  vestibule  is  a flight  of 
stairs  to  the  first  floor,  which  contains,  besides  a 
landing,  a head-master's  room,  assistant  teachers' 
room,  lavatory,  and  two  storerooms,  and  from  this 
same  landing  access  is  also  gained  to  a small 
balcony  overlooking  the  whole  of  the  central  hall 
and  some  of  the  classrooms.  Descending  to  the 
vestibule  and  passing  through  the  swing  doors  in 
the  screen,  the  scholars  will  pass  to  the  entrance  to 
the  central  hall,  ileaving  the  cloakroom,  &c.,  to  the 
left.  The  hall  is  39  ft.  long,  31  ft.  wide,  and  27  ft  high 
The  room  is  only  half  its  intended  length,  and 
indeed  the  whole  building  as  it  stands  is  only  half 
of  what  it  will  ultimately  be,  it  being  so  arranged 
that  the  remaining  half  will  be  a duplicate  of  the 
present  structure.  The  classrooms  on  either  side  of 
the  hall  are  four  in  number— two  to  accommodate 
sixty  children  each,  and  two  to  accommodate  fortv 
children  each— and  from  the  south-west  end  of  the 
central  hall  entrance  is  gained  to  two  classrooms 
accommodating  fifty  children  each,  these  latter 
rooms  being  provided  with  a sliding  glazed  partition 
which  enables  the  two  to  be  thrown  into  one  as 
occasion  requires.  The  classrooms  are  treated,  so 
far  as  the  walls  are  concerned,  in  similar  manner  to 
those  of  the  central  hall.  The  floors  of  the 
central  hall  and  classrooms  ;are  laid  with  wood 
blocks  of  pitch-pine,  the  classrooms  having  galle- 
ries of  the  same  material  and  are  furnished 
with  dual  desks.  The  central  hall  is  furnished 
with  two  museum  cupboards.  The  classrooms  are 
shut  off  from  the  central  hall  by  wooden  partitions 
Iwhich  are  two-thirds  glazed.  The  playground  is 
laid  with  asphalt,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  are 
a playshed  and  a barn,  between  them  being  placed 
the  usual  out-buildings.  At  the  north-west  corner 
Df  the  buildings  there  is  a flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  basement,  which  contains  the  heating  apparatus 
md  coal  cellars.  The  heating  of  the  building  is  by 
neans  of  hot  air,  Grundy’s  system.  The  class- 
ooms,  central  hall,  and  head-master’s  room  are  all 
itted  with  electric  bells.— Northampton  Reporter 
Foresters’  Hall,  Leicester.— The  foundation- 
tone  has  just  been  laid  of  a Foresters’  Dispensary 
nd  Institute,  which  is  to  be  built  at  a cost  of  4,000/ 
a St.  Nicholas-street,  Leicester.  The  architect  is 


Mr  A.  Wakerly,  of  Leicester,  the  contractors  being 
the  Leicester  Builders,  Limited. 

Electric  Tramcar  Works,  Manchester  — 

About  five  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  in 
Trafford  Park,  Manchester,  adjacent  to  the  Ship 
Canal  and  the  Railway  Systems,  by  the  British 
Electric  Car  Company,  of  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  London. 
The  works,  which  are  capable  of  turning  out  120 
tramway  cars  at  a time,  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Heathcote,  architect,  Manchester,  and  have 
been  commenced. 

Bank  Premises,  Camberwell-green.— New 
premises  for  the  Camberwell  branch  of  the  London 
and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited,  have  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  police-station  at  the 
corner  of  Camberwell-green  and  Camberwell  New- 
road.  The  building  is  of  Ancaster  stone,  with  bands 
of  Belgian  blue  stone  and  red  bricks.  The  entrance 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  Green  and  Camberwell 
New-road,  and  is  surmounted  by  a small  tower  and 
dome.  There  is  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  manager 
on  the  upper  floors.  The  whole  building  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity.  Mr.  Alfred  Williams  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  William  Shepherd,  of  Ber- 
mondsey, the  builder. 

Plymouth  Royal  Eye  Infirmary.  — The  new 
building  for  the  Plymouth  Royal  Eye  Infirmary  was 
recently  opened.  The  new  infirmary  is  situated 
near  Mutley  Station.  It  stands  on  a triangular- 
shaped piece  of  land,  acres  in  extent,  and  the 
building  faces  a new  road  running  westward  from 
Mutley  Station.  It  is  in  the  Later  Renaissance 
style  and  is  built  of  red  bricks,  with  Doulton  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Brosely 
f,1  . s-  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
building,  the  main  entrance  and  administrative 
block  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front. 
This  portion  contains  a large  entrance  hall,  board- 
room,  office,  and  matron’s  room,  whilst  from  the 
main  corridor  separate  stone  staircases  ascend 
to  the  men’s  and  women’s  wards  on  the  first 
floor.  The  western  wing  contains  the  nurses’ 
dining-room,  grocery  and  linen  stores,  and  kitchen 
department.  The  dispensary,  out-patients'  waiting- 
room,  doctors’ consulting-room,  small  operating  and 
ophthalmoscopic  rooms  are  situated  in  the  eastern 
wing,  together  with  the  steward’s  room,  lavatories, 
and  entry  and  exit  lobbies  for  the  out-patients.  On 
the  first-floor  is  the  operating-theatre,  which  is 
centrally  placed  and  has  a large  bay-window  to  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  light  without  shadows. 
Two  large  wards  are  provided  in  both  the  eastern 
and  western  wings.  These  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating fifteen  male  and  fifteen  female  patients, 
they  are  entered  from  a wide  ambulatory 
corridor,  which  faces  south,  and  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  is  divided 
by  glazed  screens.  Lavatories,  bathrooms,  &c., 
are  provided  in  special  wings  at  the  south-east  and 
south-west  corners  of  the  building,  and  there  are 
also  linen  and  clothes  cupboards,  ward  kitchen,  and 
other  conveniences.  On  the  second  floor  is  an  isola- 
tion ward  for  infectious  cases,  and  bedrooms  for 
the  staff  and  servants,  with  bathroom.  lavatory, 
linen  and  store-rooms.  Hot-water  radiators  are 
placed  in  the  corridors,  halls,  waiting-rooms,  and 
entrances.  The  wards  are  heated  by  stoves,  and 
patent  fireplaces  are  fixed  in  the  various  rooms. 
Fresh  air  passages  are  connected  with  the  radiators! 
and  fresh  air  is  brought  in  tubes  to  each  fire  grate 
and  stove.  Extraction  shafts  are  arranged  in  the 
roof  troin  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  and  wards,  and 
continued  to  air  flues  in  the  main  chimney  stack.  The 
heating  apparatus  is  situated  in  the  basement.  The 
hot-water  service  for  domestic  purposes  is  supplied 
from  a separate  boiler  in  the  basement,  and  is  con- 
tinued through  the  kitchen  department,  lavatories, 
and  bathrooms.  Fire  hydrants  are  placed  on  each 
landing.  The  building  has  been  wired  for  electric 
light,  and  at  present  is  lighted  by  incandescent  gas. 
Lifts  are  arranged  for  luggage  and  dinner  service  to 
each  floor,  and  in  the  kitchen  from  the  basement. 
Electric  bells  connect  the  administrative  portion 
with  all  rooms,  and  there  are  telephones  for 
inter  - communication  on  each  landing.  As 
the  land  on  which  the  building  is & erected 
falls  rapidly  from  south  to  north,  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  up  the  foundation  walls  to  a 
considerable  height  to  bring  the  ground  floor  on  a 
level  with  the  new  roadway.  By  the  advice  of  the 
architects,  the  committee  made  the  best  of  this 
necessary  expenditure  on  the  foundations  by  erect- 
ing well-lighted  and  ventilated  cellars  under  the 
whole  building.  Messrs.  King  & Lester  were  the 
architects  of  the  building,  and  it  has  been  erected 
under  their  supervision  by  Messrs.  Lapthorn 
& Co.  The  cost,  including  furnishing,  was  16,568/. 

The  boundaries  are  enclosed  by  wrought  iron 
railing  on  the  south  front  and  by  oak  fencing  on  the 
north-east  and  north-west  fronts.— Western  Morning 
News.  ^ 


respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  other- 
wise than  by  agreement.  An  application  by  the 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  ic,66ol.  for  carry- 
mg  out  the  scheme  was  also  considered.  Mr.  G.  B 
W-JV*  Bradford,  the  engineer  for  the  scheme’, 
stated  that  he  selected  site  for  the  sewage  disposal 
JJJJS8  was  nearJy  6#  acres  in  area,  and  was  on  the 
north  of  the  township  boundary.  It  had  been 
seJected  as  there  was  not  a suitable  site  within  the 
Drighlington  district.  The  drainage  would  be  by 
gravitation.  The  site  had  been  recommended  four 
years  ago,  but  was  abandoned  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive price  the  owner  of  the  land  wanted  for  it. 
h?rer  ctChe?f  was  °PP°sed  by  Mr.  Bairstowr 
,bhl  ‘ ter'at'  AV’  ?n  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Tempest, 
the  owner  of  the  land.  K 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Window,  St.  Hilda’s  Hospital,  Middiks- 
BROUGH.— The  two-light  window  in  this’ hosptei  has 
been  Idled  with  stained  glass  as  a memorial  window 
The  lower  subject,  through  tbe  two  lights,  is  “ Christ 
Osw  ‘"h  r 'e  •SlCku'  Tht!  “Pper  sab'ecls  are,  '■  King 

oiV,  itl  H?m.rI,hoef  CWsel  “ ““  s,udio 

Window  St  Ann’s  Church,  Wandsworth  — 
A window  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  this  church  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  subject  chosen 
The  Madonna  and  Child,”  surmounted  with  a 
canopy.  The  work  is  from  the  studio  of  Mr  H A 
Hymens,  Chelsea. 


FOREIGN. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Drighlington,  York- 
shire.—On  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  R.  H.  Bicknellheld  an 
inquiry  at  the  offices  of  the  Drighlington  District 
Council  into  an  application  by  the  Council  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  a provisional  order 
empowering  the  Council  to  put  in  force,  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  lands  required  by  them  for  purposes 
of  sewage  disposal  and  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Tong,  the  powers  of  the  Land  Clauses  Acts  with 


France.— A museum  is  to  be  formed  in  Paris  nr* 
the  former  side  of  the  Aye  Maria  market.  Rue  ’ St 
Antoine,  for  the  illustration  of  everything  connected 
with  hygiene  and  the  security  of  ateliers  shops 

and  manufactories. The  works  for  the  enlari, 

ment  of  the  Port  of  Dunkerque  are  to  be  com 
menced  shortly.  The  operations  will  entail  an  out- 

lay  of  more  than  two  million  francs.- M Antonin 

Carles,  the  sculptor,  is  completing  the  model  of  the 
monument  to  Pasteur  to  be  erected  at  Dole  (jural 

u m ¥ 3h,°WS  a woman  embracing J two' 
children  whose  lives  have  been  saved  bv  Pasteur 
At  her  side  another  female,  symbolising  Science 
raises  with  an  air  of  triumph  a laurel  crown 
towards  Pasteur,  whose  ligure,  standing  in  a 
medit  ative  attitude,  forms  the  crown  of  the  whole 
Committee  has  been  eormed,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Bonnat,  to  frect  a statue 
m memory  of  Antoine  Vollon,  the  eminent 
painter.-— M.  Roty  has  completed  a medal  in  com 
memoration  or  the  centenary  of  the  Bank 
of  France  Another  in  honour  of  the  rebuilding  of 

Sfaulm  ° Mncr  uas  b“”  ’"“‘Jelled  by  M. 

Chaptain. M.  Dalou  has  completed  the  maquettc 

for  the  monument  to  Hoche  to  be  erected  at 

S“t‘h'r  Rn'  S"  “ pedeslal  cut  in  the  rock  the  figure 
ot  the  Republican  General  is  shown  standing"  hiss 

hands  crossed  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword  T 

M.  Marceau  has  completed  the  statue  of  Daudet  to 
be  inaugurated  this  year,  and  has  been  commissioned' 
to  execute  a statue  of  Dumas  fils.  It  represent" 
seated  in  a realistic  costume,  while  the  pedest.il 
“ surrounded  by  the  figures  of  the  heroines  of  his 
dramas.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Place  Males, 
herbe  opposite  the  statue  of  General  Dumas  which 

M.  Moncel  is  modelling. M.  Henri  Mayeux  has- 

been  appointed  architect  to  the  National  Factorv  of 

Sevres,  in  place  of  the  late  M.  Paul  Sedille '-M 

Henri  Nenot,  the  architect  of  the  Sorbonne,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  « Commandeur  ” 

!"  che  °f  Honour.  The  cross  of 

Chevalier  has  been  bestowed  on  M Louis 

Rousseau,  architect,  of  Lous  - le  - Saunier - 

M.  Daveley,  architect,  has  been  commissioned  bv 

ari  oTPd  yU,f  ***“”  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
large  Salle  des  Fetes  which  is  to  be  built  in  that 

city,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  a million  francs 

It  is  proposed  to  entrust  to  M.  Olivier  Merson  the 
decoration  of  the  Salle  des  Cariatides  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  It  was  to  have  been  decorated  by  Cabanel 
at  whose  death  it  was  given  to  Emile  Levy  who 
also  died  without  having  commenced  the  work 
Since  then  M.  Deperthes  ’and  M.  Formige  have 
been  successively  commissioned  to  study  a decora 
tive  scheme  for  this  apartment,  where  the  Cariatvdes 
the  work  of  Cugniot,  will  probably  be  replaced  bv 

figures  of  a more  decorative  character I 

The  artistic  club  in  the  Rue  Boissy  d’Anelas 
under  the  double  name  of  the  ■■  Lion ^ArtistS” 
or  “ L Epatant,"  always  opens  at  this  time  of  year 
The  present  exhibition  has  a considerable  number 
of  portraits,  of  which  the  most  striking  is  that  of 
Cardinal  Mathieu  by  Benjamin  Constantsa  SDlendirl 
work.  Among  the  other  exhibits  are  portraits  bv 
MM.  Humbert,  Roybet,  Bonnat,  &c.,as  well  al 
interesting  works  of  other  classes  of  subject,  by 

Xtte0'1'6*’  Chartran’  Boucho°>  and  Rent 
Germany.  - Excavations  in  the  cathedral  at 
Speyer  have  now  been  completed,  and  a mixed 
commission  appointed  by  the  Bavarian  Ministry  has 
met  to  deliberate  on  the  question  as  to  wffis  to 
be  done  with  the  human  remains  discovered  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  commission  consists  of  leading 
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artists,  architects,  and  scientific  men.  Specialists 
have  declared  that  the  remains  are  those  of  Conrad  II. 
Avho  died  about  Soo  years  since)  and  of  other 
Koval  personages,  and  the  principal  point  the  com- 
mission has  to  decide  is  whether  these  remains  shall 
be  replaced,  or  whether  a mausoleum  should  be 
-erected  lor  their  reception.  The  matter  is  still 
•under  discussion.  . , 

INDIA —The  commerce  of  Calcutta  has  increased 
so  enormously  during  the  past  few  years,  that  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  experienced  in  dealing  with 
most  of  it  by  the  several  railways,  which  approach 
-the  city  but  not  enter  it.  Indian  Engineering  states 
that  the  problem  admits  of  but  one  solution, 
-namely  the  establishment  of  unbroken  railway 
communication,  by  the  shortest  practicable  route, 
between  the  eastern  and  western  termini,  Calcutta, 
and  the  docks,  with  a central  passenger  station  in 
the  business  heart  of  the  city.  The  matter  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  authorities. — -New 
•buildings  for  the  Rangoon  College  are  expected  to  be 
completed  within  the  present  year  • the  high, 
middle,  and  primary  departments  will  then  be 

separated  from  the  college. It  is  estimated  that 

•the  new  military  secretariat  buildings  now  under 
construction  in  Calcutta  will  cost  eight  lakhs  of 

Tupees The  Government  of  India  has  sanctioned 

-the  erection  of  a fort  at  Dargai,  the  terminus  of  the 

Nowshera-Dargai  railway. With  the  view  of 

mitigating  the  effect  of  drought  and  famine,  it  is 
announced  that  the  Viceroy  is  considering  several 
plans  of  storing  water.  It  is  generally  believed  by 
Indian  engineers  that  the  proposed  great  works 
would  be  highly  beneficial,  and  reference  is  made 
to  the  successful  establishment  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  of  Nagpur  in  1869  by 

Sir  A.  R.  Binnie. It  is  announced  that  the 

(Lahore  railway  station  has  been  completed  ; the 
cost  of  the  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Lahore 

yard  is  estimated  at  78,515  rupees. The  city  of 

Taunggyi,  the  headquarters  station  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Southern  Shan  States,  has  been 
much  improved.  The  drainage  has  been  completed, 
and  amongst  its  recently  constructed  public  build- 
ings is  a school  for  the  relations  of  the  various  Shan 
•chiefs  and  a commodious  brick-built  bazaar.  The 
houses  generally  are  also  of  a more  permanent 

character  than  any  which  previously  existed. 

The  Government  of  India  has,  practically,  decided 
•to  establish  a first-class  arsenal  at  Kirkee. 

AUSTRALASIA.— Victorian  architects  are  highly 
incensed  at  certain  observations  recently  made  by 
the  judge  and  an  engineer  during  some  evidence 
wiven  in  connexion  with  the  Inquiry  Board  in 
Melbourne.  The  gist  of  the  observations  was  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  architects  were  not  worthy  of 
being  called  professional  men.  The  Council  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Institute  of  Architects  have,  con- 
sequently, called  upon  the  Board  to  give  an  explana- 
tion. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Institute’s  examina- 
tion of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  member- 
ship is  very  strict  ; that  the  Board's  stigma  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  them.  The  remedy  suggested  is 

an  Act  for  the  registration  of  architects. The 

new  municipal  buildings  at  Toowoomba,  Queens- 
land, are  completed,  and  were  duly  opened  towards 

the  end  of  December  last. Plans  for  a School  of 

Arts  building,  to  be  erected  at  Exeter,  New  South 
Wales,  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs.  Slatyer  & 

Cosh,  architects,  Sydney. A Roman  Catholic 

church  has  recently  been  opened  at  North  Rich- 
mond, Victoria  ; the  architect  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Van- 
heems,  of  Melbourne. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Appointment.— The  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
ffias  appointed  Mr.  William  Henry  James,  B.Sc., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  professor  of  civil  engineering  in 
the  Madras  College  of  Engineering.  Mr.  James  is 
the  present  assistant  lecturer  and  demonstrator  in 
engineering  at  University  College,  Cardiff. 

Electric  Light,  Motherwell,  Edinburgh.— 
•On  the  1st  inst.  the  installation  of  electric  light, 
which  has  been  laid  down  during  the  past  year,  was 
turned  on  in  the  principal  streets  of  Motherwell. 
The  scheme,  carried  out  from  designs  prepared  by 
Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  of  London,  will  cost 
30,000/. 

A Saw-Sharpening  Machine.— Messrs.  Glover 
& Co.,  of  Leeds,  send  a description  and  illustration 
of  their  patent  saw-sharpening  machine,  the 
advantages  of  which  are  thus  represented  by 
them  “ The  most  experienced  * hand-saw 
sharpener  ’ is  obviously  only  able  to  file  the  teeth  of 
the  saws  quite  straight,  and,  certainly,  the  frequent 
liability  is  for  him  to  file  them  round,  whereas,  by 
means  of  the  circular  revolving  emery-wheel  in  this 
machine,  the  teeth  are  compelled  to  be  slightly 
-hollow,  like  a skate  blade.  Thus  they  are 
rendered  much  sharper,  and  cut  better,  and  remain 
sharp  longer  than  if  sharpened  by  hand  By  very 
easily  adjustable  contrivances  all  the  various 
‘ angles  ’ and  ‘ leads  ’ required  in  the  saw  teeth  may 
be  secured,  and  by  a ‘ stop  motion ' (the  emery-* 
wheel  lowered  to  a given  point  for  each  tooth)  the 
teeth  are  accurately  sharpened  to  one  height ; 
thus  each  tooth  must  do  an  equal  amount  of  work. 
In  this  improved  machine  ‘ Glover's  Special  Emery- 
Wheels  ' are  used,  and  the  temper  of  the  saws  is 
kept  intact  by  a fine  spray  of  cold  water  ejected 
exactly  on  the  tooth  being  operated  upon.” 


OUTLET. 

SECTION. 

'1  he  “ Kallio ” Sink. 


The  “ Kallio  ” Sink. — A new  scullery  sink  in 
porcelain  enamelled  fire-clay,  and  called  the  “ Kallio” 
sink,  is  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  Durians' 
Patents  Syndicate.  The  sink  appears  to  have 
some  advantages.  Half  of  the  sink  contains  water 
in  which  vegetables  or  dishes  are  washed,  the  over- 
flow passing  over  a “weir”  into  a channel  where 
the  bits  and  refuse  are  collected  as  the  water  runs 
away.  Judging  from  the  drawing,  the  plan  is  a 
good  one,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  induce  the 
English  servant  to  adopt  new  methods  ; still,  we 
think  this  sink  ought  to  lighten  the  labour  of  the 
thankless  and  uninteresting  “ washing-up  ” process. 

Greek  Architecture. — At  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  9, 
Conduit-street,  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
F.S.A.,  delivered  a lecture  on  “Greek  Architec- 
ture." Dr.  Phene,  who  presided,  said  the  point  had 
arisen  whether  or  not  they  should  postpone  the  lec- 
ture because  of  the  national  distress  which  had 
overwhelmed  them.  But  he  himself  had  advised  that 
there  should  be  no  postponement.  Amongst  the 
many  things  that  our  late  Sovereign  took  in  hand, 
and  mastered,  was  that  of  the  ornament  of 
architecture,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  Albert 
Memorial  and  in  the  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore. — 
Mr.  Spiers  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture,  which 
was,  in  the  main,  a description  of  an  extremely 
interesting  series  of  lantern  views  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  architecture  of  Greece,  together  with 
some  presenting  specimens  of  Greek  architecture 
discovered  in  the  South  of  Italy.  In  referring  to 
the  Temple  of  Hera,  at  Olympia,  Mr.  Spiers  dis- 
cussed the  question  a&  to  how  it  was  that  the 
famous  statue  of  Hermes,  by  Praxiteles,  remained 
undiscovered  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  found  buried  in  the  clay  of  which  the  temple 
was  built.  He  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  walls 
of  the  temple,  constructed  of  crude  or  unburned 
bricks,  lost  their  roof  or  protective  covering  about 
the  fourth  century,  and  so  crumbled  away,  with  the 
result  that  the  statue  fell  and  was  buried  underneath 
the  debris  of  the  walls,  thus  escaping  the  notice  of 
the  Romans,  who  generally  took  everything,  and 
that  of  the  Christians,  who  generally  destroyed 
everything. — Standard. 

New  Clock,  Beverley  Minster.— a very  large 
clock  and  chimes  are  being  made  for  the  Minster 
Towers.  The  clock  and  chimes  will  be  in  the 
north  tower  and  the  hour  striking  will  be  done  in 
the  south  tower  upon  a bell  between  five  and  six 
tons  weight.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Smith  & Sons,  of  Derby,  to  the  designs  of 
Lord  Grimthorpe. 

Collapse  op  a Bridge. — On  the  3 rst  ult. , Buckie 
Burn-bridge,  N.B.,  which  was  christened  by  the 
Buckie  Town  Council  a few  days  previously  the 
•‘  Queen  Victoria  Bridge  ” collapsed.  All  night, 
and,  indeed,  steadily  for  a week  past,  a fierce 
gale  played  upon  the  structure,  which  was  just 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Stuart  & Sons,  of  Peterhead. 
The  two  central  piers,  built  of  masonry,  hearted 
with  concrete  6 ft.  6 in.  broad  at  the  base,  taper- 
ing to  4 ft.  6 in.,  collapsed  under  the  strain, 
there  being,  it  is  computed,  fully  1,000  tons  of  super- 
structure resting  on  them.  The  three  arches,  two 
of  25  ft.  and  one  of  34  ft.,  went  bodily  into  the 
valley  40  ft  below,  snapping  off  like  a pipestem  at 
the  granite  pilasters,  and  leaving  a yawning  gulf  a 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  debris,  consisting  of  bricks, 
scaffolding,  granite  blocks,  concrete,  stones,  and  sand, 
completely  choked, up  the  valley  and  dammed  back  the 
Burn,  which  is  in  flood,  forming  a lake  20  ft.  deep 
and  extending  far  up  the  valley.  The  contractors 
began  the  bridge  on  August  4 last,  and,  favoured  by 
the  weather,  were  enabled  to  make  rapid  progress. 
A month  ago  the  Town  Council  decided  to  add 
3 ft.  of  extra  height  to  the  superstructure,  after 
tieing  approved  by  the  consulting  engineer,  Mr. 
Barnett,  C.E.,  of  Aberdeen.  This  had  just  been 
done  when  the  disaster  happened.  The  roadway 
was  45  ft.  wide.  Each  of  the  smaller  arches  was 
circled  with  three  rings  of  brick,  a coating  of  6 in. 
of  cement  being  laid  over  all,  the  central  span 
having  four  rings.  Peterhead  granite  figured 
largely  in  the  erection. — Morning  Advertiser. 

Street  Improvements,  York.— The  Corpora- 
tion of  York  having  petitioned  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  powers  for  compulsory  purchase  in 
regard  to  certain  properties  in  Coppergate, 
Xessgate,  and  Spurriergate,  which  they  propose  to 
take  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  street  improve- 
ments, Mr.  R.  H.  Bicknell,  M.Inst.C.E.,  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
an  inquiry  in  the  Guildhall  on  the  1st  inst.  The 


Corporation  were  represented  by  the  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Andrew),  the  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  A. 
Creer),  and  the  City  Accountant  (Mr.  Davison). 
The  Town  Clerk  read  the  petition,  which  dealt 
in  detail  with  the  proposed  improvements.  It  was 
proposed  to  widen  Coppergate,  Nessgate,  and 
Spurriergate.  After  discussion,  the  inquiry  closed. 

COCKSPUR-STREET. — The  London  County  Council 
have  recently  purchased  for,  we  understand, 
100,000/.  the  freehold  interest  in  Nos.  26-7,  Cock- 
spur-street,  Charing-cross,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  accommodation  for  their  staff.  At 
their  meeting  on  November  6 last  the  Council  also 
agreed,  with  that  same  object,  to  a recommendation 
made  by  their  Establishment  Committee  to  acquire 
for  16,250/.  the  interest  of  the  superior  lessee  in  the 
adjoining  premises,  No.  25.  Nos.  26-7,  Cockspur- 
street  were  erected  for  Mr.  E.  Stanford  (who 
removed  thither  from  No.  55,  Charing-cross)  in 
1SS8-9  by  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  contractors, 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Barnes-Williams.  . 
They  ! stand  on  the  site  of  the  “British  Coffee 
House,"  designed  in  or  about  1770  by  Robert  Adam, 
and,  as  we  observed  at  the  time,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  good  an  example  of  the  school  of  the 
brothers  Adam  was  destroyed.  Mr.  E.  Stanford  . 
has  opened  a new  chief  establishment  in  Long  Acre, 
but  the  sale  of  the  i-in.  and  6-in.  Ordnance  maps  of 
England  and  Wales  and  other  maps,  together  with 
that  of  cognate  works  and  publications,  will  be 
continued  in  the  front  shop  of  the  existing  premises 
in  Cockspur-street. 

“ Modern  Opera  Houses  and  Theatres.” — 
Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  announces  a second  issue  of  Mr. 
Edwin  O.  Sachs’  monumental  work,  “ Modern  . 
Opera  Houses  and  Theatres,”  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring.  The  new  issue  will  contain 
a special  prefatory  note  dealing  with  the  latest 
developments  and  improvements  in  theatre  archi- 
tecture, not  only  at  home,  but  in  foreign  countries. 

Prizes  for”  Designs  for  Furniture. — The 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  hold  a sum  of  400/., 
the  balance  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Owen  Jones 
Memorial  Fund,  presented  to  them  by  the  Memorial 
Committee,  on  condition  of  their  spending  the 
interest  thereof  in  prizes  to  “ Students  of  the  Schools 
of  Art  who,  in  annual  competition,  produce  the  best 
designs  for  household  furniture,  carpets,  wall-papers, 
and  hangings,  damasks,  chintzes,  &c.,  regulated  by 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Owen  Jones/'  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  annual 
competition  of  the  Board  of  Education,  South 
Kensington.  Competing  designs  must  be  marked 
“ In  competition  for  the  Owen  Jones  Prizes.”  No 
candidate  who  has  gained  one  of  the  above  prizes 
can  again  take  part  in  the  competition.  The  next 
award  will  be  made  in  1901,  when  six  prizes  are 
offered  for  competition,  each  prize  to  consist  of  a 
bound  copy  of  Owen  Jones's  “ Principles!of  Design,” 
and  the  Society's  bronze  medal.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  M.A.,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 

Refrigeration  and  Cold  Storage.— At  the 
City  of  London  College  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  ult., 
Mr.  Hal  Williams  read  a paper  on  “ Refrigeration 
and  Cold  Storage  ” before  the  City  of  London . 
College  Science  Society.  As  the  paper  was  com- 
bined with  a visit  to  the  cold  stores  of  the  Colonial 
Consignment  and  Distributing  Company,  Limited, 
Nelson's  Wharf,  Commercial  - road,  S.E.,  where 
modern  refrigerating  plant  was  seen  at  work,  the  , 
author  confined  himself  to  a popular  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  refrigeration  and  the  refrigerating 
machine.  Refrigeration  means  the  reduction  of  a . 
body  to  a temperature  below  its  normal.  The  only 
way  this  can  be  done  is  by  bringing  the  substance  to 
be  cooled  into  contact  with  a substance  already  . 
colder  than  itself.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the 
refrigerating  substance  is,  as  it  were,  pumped  by. 
the  machine  to  a higher  level  of  temperature,  and 
there  discharged  into  some  substance,  such, 
as  water,  which  will,  while  in  its  natural  condi-, 
tion,  receive  heat  from  it.  Heat  cannot  be  raised,., 
from  one  level  of  temperature  to  anothjr.. 
without  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  some 
form  or  other,  so  that  the  heat  given  up  to 
the  cooling  water  consists  of  the  heat  absorbed  from 
the  body  to  be  cooled  plus  the  heat  representing  the 
work  done  in  raising  it  to  a higher  level  of  tem- 
perature. A refrigerating  machine  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  a heat  engine,  for  in  the  latter  the 
higher  the  high  temperature  and  the  lower  the 
low  temperature,  the  more  efficient  the  engine, 
while  with  the  former  the  lower  the  high  tempera-.., 
ture  and  the  higher  the  low  temperature,  the  more  . . 
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fficient  the  machine.  The  author  went  on  to  give 
description  of  the  cold-air  machine  and  explained 
:s  principles.  He  then  pointed  out  the  qualities  of 
lie  chief  refrigerating  agents  and  explained  the 
haracteristics  which  made  their  use  as  a refrigera- 
ing  medium  possible  ; after  this  he  described  the 
bsorption  machine  and  the  vapour-compression 
lacliine,  and — quoting  Professor  Ewing — said  that 
he  absorption  machine  was  from  two  and  a half  to 
hree  times  as  efficient  as  the  cold-air  machine,  and 
lie  vapour-compression  machi  ne  from  li  ve  to  six  times 
s efficient  as  the  cold-air  machine,  and  from  two 
nd  a half  to  three  times  as  efficient  as  the  absorption 
nachine.  Some  remarks  were  made  on  the  much 
isputed  question  of  the  critical  temperature  of 
'02,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  that  gas  under  high 
smperatures ; and  the  paper  concluded  with  a 
escription  of  the  three  chief  methods  of  cooling 
old  stores— viz.,  by  direct  expansion  of  the 
rigerating  agent  in  pipes  traversing  the  cold 
tores ; by  the  circulating  in  pipes  of  brine 
reviously  cooled  by  the  refrigerating  agent ; and 
y the  air  blast  system,  in  which  air  is  brought  into 
ontact  with  cold  brine,  is  reduced  in  temperature, 
nd  is  then  circulated  through  the  stores. 
Stonehenge. — The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  is 
tated,  has  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  owner  of 
tonehenge  for  its  protection. 

A New  Park  for  Tottenham.— At  the  next 
leeting  of  the  Tottenham  District  Council,  it  is 
tated,  a contract  will  be  signed  for  the  purchase 
f a new  public  recreation  ground.  The  site  selected 
1 part  of  the  estate  known  as  “ Downhills,”  and 
insists  of  a mansion,  its  grounds,  and  three  large 
elds.  The  whole  comprises  nearly  thirty  acres, 
nd  although  a good  deal  of  neighbouring  land  has 
een  sold  for  i,ooo/.  an  acre,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
le  new  park  is  but  800/.  an  acre. 

Widening  of  Hampstead-road. — A meeting  is 
) be  held  on  Monday,  at  the  Tolmers-square 
istitute,  Drummond-street,  at  8 p.m.  to  advocate 
le  widening  of  Hampstead-road  at  its  junction 
'ith  Euston-road.  Dr.  Collins,  of  the  London 
ounty  Council,  will  take  the  chair.  The  improve- 
ent  advocated  is  one  which  we  consider  is  reallv 
.lied  for. 

Building  Land  at  Wimbledon. — In  our  adver- 
sement  columns  will  be  found  the  announcement 
an  approaching  sale  of  a considerable  portion  of 
e Wimbledon  House  Estate.  The  land  included 
the  present  sale  is  divided  into  about  thirty-five 
ts  of  various  sizes  and  positions,  suitable  for 
mses  of  various  classes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
:st  will  be  made  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
sidential  district  well  laid  out  and  occupied  by 
ell-built  and  architectural  houses. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Dispute' 
Slfast. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Builders’ 
Isociation  was  held  at  32,  Ann-street,  Belfast,  on 
b 29th  ult.,  the  proceedings  being  conducted  in 
vate.  Mr.  J.  A.  M’Auley,  secretary,  informed  a 
ess  representative,  however,  that  the  employers 
u unanimous  in  declining  to  accede  to  the  demands 
the  men  for  an  increased  wage,  and  are  at 
usent  well  supplied  with  non-union  workmen.  A 
.cular  has  been  drafted,  and  will  reach  the 
irpenters’ and  Joiners’  Union  in  a few  days,  giving 
tice  of  a material  reduction  in  the  rate  of  pay. 
■the  face  of  the  builders’  decision  the  possibility 
>a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  which  has  now  been 
ng  on  for  about  nine  months,  appears  very 
(note.  A deputation  was  appointed  by  the  Union 
meet  the  Association  and  discuss  the  situation  in 
presence  of  Sir  James  Haslett,  M.P.,  but  matters 
l/e  been  left  in  abeyance  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
leen.  The  men  refuse,  after  being  out  nine 
nths,  to  resume  their  work  at  the  same  rate  of 
iges  and  hours  as  previously,  but  it  is  stated  that 
w would  be  willing  to  accept  %d.  per  hour  ad- 
ice  in  wages,  or  a promise  of  such  advance,  with 
the  other  concessions  already  promised  by  the 
lders’  Association.  Failing  that,  they  have  the 
ction  of  their  governing  body  to  remain  on 
ke  till  an  increase  of  wages  is  offered,  as  well  as 
hearty  support  of  the  other  trade  societies  in  the 
rict  and  throughout  Ireland,  England,  and 
tland,  who  have  from  the  beginning  assisted 
ai  financially  on  a liberal  scale.  A principal 
it  of  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  of  the  refusal 
the  builders  to  discuss  Rule  r,  which  has  re- 
nce  to  wages  and  hours.  The  men  assert  that 
/ are  willing  to  meet  the  masters  in  every  pos- 
2 way,  and  propose  that  the  wages  part  of  the 
should  be  discussed  and  the  hours  omitted,  or 
versa,  as  a reasonable  compromise. — Irish  News. 
HEFFIELD  PLUMBING  TRADE  DISPUTE.— This  is 
fifth  week  of  the  plumbers'  strike  in  Sheffield, 
as  there  are  no  prospects  of  a settlement,  the 
iloyers  have  for  the  first  time  made  a statement 
heir  position.  On  June  30  last  the  operative 
nbers  gave  six  months’  notice  for  an  advance  in 
es  of  -^d.  per  hour,  in  order  to  bring  themselves 
o the  level  of  some  of  the  building  trades.  On 
13  the  employers,  on  their  part,  gave  notice  for 
Iteration  of  rules,  in  order  to  bring  plumbers 
2r  the  same  conditions  of  working  as  other 
.ches  of  the  building  trades,  and  also  for  a 
ction  of  Ad.  per  hour  in  wages.  When  the  rules 
ie  trade  were  settled  some  years  ago  it  was 


agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  strikes,  that  in  case 
of  any  dispute  or  any  request  for  an  alteration  of 
rules,  a court  of  arbitration  should  be  formed,  con- 
sisting of  six  employers  and  six  operatives,  the 
decision  of  this  court  of  arbitration  to  be  final,  and 
binding  on  both  sides.  In  case  of  disagreement,  an 
umpire  was  provided  for,  and  his  award  should  be 
accepted  by  both  sides.  Acting  on  this  rule,  the 
masters  asked  the  operatives  to  appoint  six  of 
their  members,  and  a court  was  formed.  Several 
conferences  were  held,  but  as  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  an  agreement  being  arrived  at,  the 
employers  asked  for  an  umpire  to  be  appointed. 
The  operatives  declined  to  agree  to  this  course, 
stating  that  unless  the  demands  they  had  made 
were  agreed  to  they  would  strike.  In  the  face  of 
this  the  masters  were  unable  to  proceed  further, 
and  a strike  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  The  employers  resist  the  claim  of  the 
operatives  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  Taking 
into  consideration  wages  and  conditions  of  labour, 
the  Sheffield  plumber  is  as  well  off,  if  not  better  off, 
than  ^plumbers  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  certainly  better  off  than  men  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  the  building  trades  in  Sheffield.  2.  In 
face  of  declining  trade,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
labour  market,  the  employers  consider  it  would  be 
unreasonable,  not  only  in  their  own  interests  but 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  give  an  advance 
of  wages  at  this  time.  3.  When  the  last  advance 
of  wages  was  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration, 
the  employers’  representatives  gave  way  on  the 
understanding  that  the  operatives  would  give  way 
on  the  question  of  rules  as  to  men  going  direct  to 
their  work  instead  of  to  the  shop.  The 
employers  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  agreement.  Leeds  and  other 
towns  are  only  paying  their  men  8Jd.  per  hour,  and 
the  workmen  there  have  worse  conditions  than  in 
Sheffield.  Notwithstanding  the  great  inconvenience 
that  has  been  caused  to  the  public  by  the  strike,  the 
employers  have  done  their  best  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  demands  made  upon  them,  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  securing  a goodly  number  of  workmen 
from  other  towns  to  help  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty. Of  course,  some  of  these  “ strangers  ” have 
returned  home  again,  and  it  is  alleged  by  the  em- 
ployers that  this  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
operatives’  union.  “ It  is  a disgrace  to  the  twentieth 
century,”  says  one  official,  “ that  a man  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  work  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
family  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  should 
have  to  submit  to  coercion  and  intimidation  from 
those  who  decline  to  work.” — Sheffield  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Dundee  Joiners’  Wages.— A meeting  of  Dundee 
Master  Joiners’  Association  was  held  on  the  1st  inst. 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkie,  solicitor,  the 
secretary,  when  the  standing  by-laws  between 
employers  and  men  were  under  consideration. 
Certain  modifications  were  discussed,  and  ultimately 
the  matter  was  remitted  to  the  Conciliation  Board. 
The  decision  of  the  men  at  their  meeting  the  previous 
evening  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  reduce  their  wages  was  likewise 
discussed.  The  general  feeling  was  that  as  the 
spring  and  summer  months  advanced  a slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages  would  be  necessary,  and 
that  the  men  would  be  well  advised  to  agree  thereto. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  meantime  the  rate 
was  the  same  as  that  paid  in  Edinburgh,  whereas 
Dundee  was  always  formerly  regarded  as  paying  £d. 
per  hour  less  than  the  rate  paid  in  the  capital.  No 
definite  decision  was  come  to,  and  this  matter  was 
also  remitted  to  the  Conciliation  Board. 


LEGAL. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE  OF  A BUILDING 
COVENANT.— IMPORTANT  CASE. 

The  case  of  the  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Wolverhampton 
■.  Iimmens  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the 
st  inst.,  on  the  application  of  the  defendant  for 
judgment  or  a new  trial  on  appeal  from  verdict  and 
judgment  at  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  a 
special  jury  at  the  Birmingham  Assizes.  The  action 
was  brought  for  specific  performance  of  a covenant 
to  build,  or  in  the  alternative  for  damages  for  breach 
of  that  covenant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs,  the  Corporation  of 
Wolverhampton,  conveyed  to  the  defendant,  a 
solicitor,  a piece  of  land  in  the  borough  of  Wolver- 
hampton, and  in  that  conveyance  the  defendant 
covenanted  with  the  plaintiffs  that  he  would  com- 
mence to  erect  upon  the  land  within  twelve  calendar 
months  from  May  25,  1S97,  a new  building  or  build- 
ings of  a minimum  height  of  33  ft.  from  the  pavement 
to  the  eaves  or  parapet,  and  not  more  than  the  height 
regulated  by  the  by-laws  in  force  in  the  borough, 
and  would  complete  the  same  ready  for  occupation 
within  two  years.  The  defendant  proposed  to  build 
on  the  land  eight  houses,  and  submitted  plans  of 
the  proposed  buildings  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  they 
were  accepted.  The  defendant  afterwards  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  view  of  the  overbuilt  condi- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  profit  on  his  building  scheme, 
and  he  failed  to  erect  any  buildings  in  accordance 
with  his  covenant.  The  plaintiffs  then  brought  the 
present  action  against  the  defendant.  The  defen- 
dant pleaded  that  it  was  not  a case  in  which  the 
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Court  would  order  specific  performance,  and  paid 
40s.  into  court,  as  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
plaintiffs’  claim  for  damages.  Mr.  Justice  Wills  at 
the  trial,  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  a 
decree  for  specific  performance,  but  in  case  the 
Court  of  Appeal  should  consider  he  was  wrong  on 
that  point,  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  what 
damages  they  considered  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled 
to  for  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  and  they  assessed 
the  damages  at  50/. 

Mr.  Jelf,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Disturnal  appeared  for 
the  appellant,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Lawrence,  K.C.  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Lawrence  for  the  respondents. 

Mr.  Jelf  contended  that  it  was  not  a case  in 
which  specific  performance  should  have  been 
ordered,  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Court  except 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  to  grant  specific  perform- 
ance of  a covenant  to  build.  The  covenant  in 
question  was  exceedingly  vague,  being  simplv  to 
erect  a new  building  or  buildings.  Nothing  was 
said  as  to  the  number,  style,  or  as  to  the  material 
to  be  used.  It  was  not,  he  submitted,  a contract 
which  ought  to  be  specifically  enforced.  The 
defendant  was  willing  to  pay  the  50/.  damages  and 
the  costs  of  the  action  and  to  give  back  to  the 
Corporation  the  site  he  had  purchased  from  them 
if  they  would  hand  him  back  the  1,000/  he  had 
paid  for  it.  uaa 

Mr  A.  T.  Lawrence,  for  the  respondents,  argued 
hat. t was  a proper  ease  for  specific  performance 
If  the  covenant  was  indefinite,  the  contract  between 
the  parties  had  been  made  definite  by  the  submission 
and  acceptance  of  plans.  J SS  on 

, the  result  their  Lordships  unanimously  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a case  in  which  specffic 
performance  was  the  proper  remedy,  and  that  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills  was  quite  right  V 
The  application  accordingly  was  dismissed  ' 

Upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Jelf,  and  the  plain- 
tiffs not  objecting,  the  appellant  was  given  until 

“ontracT  n“‘  ^ in  WhiCh  ‘°  out hta 

THE  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  PROSECUTION. 

fU,E  bea.ri”S  of  the  summons  issued  at  the  instance 
of  Alfred  Andrews,  of  the  Blue  Lias  Lime-Burners' 
Assoc.at.on,  Medway  Wharf,  Grosvenor-road,  against 
tlie  Cam  Portland  Cement  Comoan v T im.*  a 
Weldreth,  Royston,  Cambridge,  unde/  the  mS 
chandise  Marks  Act,  was  resumed  before  Mr 
Horace  Smith  at  the  Westminster  Police-court  ™ 

Wednesday  afternoon.  The  summons  charges  the 

defendants  with  “unlawfully  and  with  intent  to 
defraud  applying  or  causing  to  be  applied  to  certain 

goods,  namely,  four  tons  of  ground  hydraulic  1 me 
no  being  Blue  Lias  Lime,  a false  trade  ?escriptSn 
as  to  the  place  in  which  the  said  goods  were  pro- 
duced, the  mode  of  producing  the  same  and^th* 
material  of  which  the  same  were  composed,’  whereby 
the  said  goods  were  falsely  described  as  being 
Ground  Blue  Lias  Hydraulic  Lime,  contrary  to  till 
provisions  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  ,88,  » 

At  the  last  hearing  it  was  stated  that  four  tons  of 
me  described  on  the  inyoice  and  on  the  sacks  as 
blue  has  lime,’  was  obtained  from  the  defendants 
but  upon  examination  and  analysis  it  was  found  that 
it  was  not  made  from  the  blue  and  lias  rock  a 

6eM?g‘ro-m ' ™?tl0“  ”ot  known  to  Cambridgeshire. 

Willis,  barrister,  again  appeared  fnr  ft 
prosecution,  and  Mr.  Horacf  Avorv  PRC  drfend  d” 
Mr.  Bertram  Blunt  said  he  wa?k  Feiiot  'ofthe 
Chemical  Society,  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemists,  and  a member  of  ■■  “ 

Public  Analysts,  and 


the  Society  of 

analysts  having  offices  "^t^The^  Broad"  °f 
Westminster.  k had'"  received  'a  saml^f 
material  described  as  blue  lias  lime  which  he 
had  analysed  and  examined.  On  being  mechani 
cally  examined  he  found  it  did  not  lre”e“t  the 
characteristics  of  blue  lias  lime  in  the  way  in  which 
it  set.  Blue  has  contained  a much  greater  propor- 
tion of  actual  I, me  than  the  matertal  he  exLteed 

“fdeCTfTon„  g|yha  Smal,er  °f  =«£  and 

" ”,  . lron-  The  specimen  he  examined  con- 
tained cl  64  percent.  01  lime  and  00-98  percent  of 
silica,  whereas  the  ordinary  amount  of  these  con 
ln  kmc  made  from  blue  lias  rock  were 
7000  percent,  of  lime  and  ro-oo  percent,  of  silica 

Cross-examined:  He  was  not  a geologist  and 
therefore  d,d  not  know  that  the  lias  formafion  con- 
sisted of  five  distinct  strata  which  differed  entirely 
from  one  another.  Asked  to  explain  a preponderance 
of  silica  in  a sample  of  lime  admitted  to  have  been 
made  from  the  blue  lias  rock,  he  stated  that  it 
the  result  of  the  workmen  not  picking  out  the  shale 
burned  enOUg  1 before  sending  the  rock  to  be 

Mr.  Avory  : Do  you  say  that  blue  lias  lime  means 
something  into  which  no  shale  or  extraneous  mate 
has  been  introduced  ? — Yes.  “wrer 

And  you  do  not  care  what  builders  and  engineers 
say  ?-I  don  t care  what  builders  say,  but  the  opK 
ot  engineers  is  most  valuable.  opinion 

comes  ZZ  tt° district  ?a‘ 

doeMnfact,  contain  extraneous  matter  ?-lT“ot 

Mr  George  Frederick  Deacon,  3 civil  engineer 
of  Westminster  and  a member  of  6 r 

oil  of  the  Institution  of  W Engineers  SaH 

he  had  used  blue  lias  lime  very  targe  v 
m the  construction  of  reservoirs.  Blue  S£ 
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me  had  a definite  signification,  and  was  well 
known  to  engineers  and  builders  long  before  any 
other  limes  generally  known  bv  name,  and  before 
Portland  cement  was  known  at  all.  Blue  1 as  lime 
meant  hydraulic  lime  burnt  from  the  blue  lias 
formation— the  lower  beds  of  the  has  forinatiom 
"Blue  lias"  as  applied  to  lime  was  not  used  as  a 
mere  synonym  for  hydraulic.  . , , , 

Cross-examined  : The  lias  formation  included  an 
immense  number  of  bands  of  none  of  which 

were  precisely  the  same.  They  differed  a little  in 
proportion  of  the  materials,  but  the  general  propor- 
tion of  lime  was  5°  or  60  per  cent.  I i van  f ‘rom 
a strong  hydraulic  lime  to  a weak  hydraulic  lime. 

Mr  Avory  1 Is  the  fact  that  lime  has  come  from 
the  blue  lias  formation  a guarantee  of  the  hydraulic 
character  of  the  lime  ? It  is  a guarantee  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  lime-that  is,  in  its 1 slowly-setting 
qualities.  All  lime  that  comes  from  the  has  forma- 

tl0InSreply0to  the  magistrate,  witness  stated  that  lie 
had  seen  an  analysis  of  a hydraulic  lime  which  se 
slowly!  and  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  artificial 

P°Sir  DougteFox,  civil  and  mechanical  engineer 
and  formerly  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  said  the  term  “blue  lias  lime  was  a 
definite  o,U  to  engineers.  He  could  not  speak  for 
fhe  builders.  He  would  not  accept  1,™  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire when  he  had  specified  blue  lias. 

Cross-examined:  The  blue  lias  lime  he  had  used 
had  been  of  constant  quality  and  always  strongly 
hydraulic.  Bad  blue  lias  could  be  made,  but  lie 
always  approved  of  the  makers  when  bujang. 

Mr  Wm  Gregory,  surveyor  and  estimator  to 
Me  sra  Bywitera  & Sons,  builders.  King-street 
Regent-street,  said  the  term  "blue  lias  was  well 
known  in  thk  building  trade,  and  had  a uniform 
significance.  It  was  lime  burned  from  the  lower 
bids  of  the  blue  lias  rock  formation  The  term 
“ not  properly  applied  when  applied  to  lime 
mude  from  chalk  or  marl. 

M?  Frederick  Tbos.  Mnllitt,  a surveyor  of 
London  and  Cambridge,  said  that  there  was  no  blue 
lias  rock  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  blue  has  forma- 
tion was  run  out  long  before  it  reached 
shire  A hydraulic  lime  was  made  in  Cambndge- 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  called  lime-itwas  only 
a sort  of  poor  cement  He  would  not  accept  blue 
has  lime  except  it  came  from  Warwickshire,  Leices- 

ter5S^dfa|u.hc"as  lime  was  mjje  ta 

qualification  or  special  name,  implied  bine  lias  lime 
from  one  or  other  of  the  three  counties  he  had  men- 
tioned. Until  that  case  he  had  never  heard  of  blue 
lias  lime  being  made  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  was 
not  within  his  knowledge  that  blue  lias  hme  had 
been  made  and  sold  in  Cambridgeshire  for  the  past 

Redding,  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Redding  & Son,  builders,  Heading,  said  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  lime  manufactured  from 
materials  found  in  Cambridgeshire  He  had  ne«r 
heard  the  term  “blue  lias”  apphed  to  any  hme 
made  there,  nor  that  it  was  made  there  from  im- 
ported  blue  lias  rock.  . 

P Cross-examined  : He  would  not  go  to  any  place 
but  Leicestershire  or  Warwickshire  for  blue  lias 

ll°Mr.  Alfred  Wm.  Swan,  a lime  burner,  of  Cam 
bridge,  said  he  had  never  heard  of  blue  has  hme 
being  made  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Mr.  Avory  : They  have  brought  you  all  the  v%ay 
from  Cambridge  to  say  that  ? 

Witness  : I suppose  so. 

This  concluded  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
complainant's  case,  and  the  summons  was  again 
adjourned.  _ t 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

0 0^6. — Ball  and  Float  Valves  : J.  Levick.— 
» ’novelty  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  adop- 

1 of  wrought  metal  instead  of  cast  metal  for  the 
ds  that  join  the  float-arms  and  the  floats  ; a stud 
ich  is  made  out  of  a metal  blank  is  so  fashioned 
,t  whilst  one  side  of  it  will  screw  on  to  the  float 
a the  other  side  will  fit  on  to  the  float. 

,0  058.— Attachments  of  Door-knobs,  &c 
V.  Bailey. — Transverse  holes  are  made  in  the 
ndle,  a portion  of  whose  length  is  split.  After  the 
: has  been  screwed  into  its  place  the  end  of  the 
ndle  can  be  expanded  within  the  neck  of  the 
3b.  In  another  form  it  is  arranged  that  the  point 
the  screw  shall  enter  into  the  opposite  side  of 
. neck  of  the  knob,  the  point  of  the  pin.  instead 
its  head,  being  threaded  accordingly.  The  con- 
i-ance  is  available  for  attaching  cupboard  turns 
i similar  fastenings  to  their  spindles. 

>0,061.— JOINTS  FOR  PirES,  DOORS,  &C.  : D.  A. 
lir,  J.  B.  Blair,  & R.  Bail  lie.— The.  inventors 
jec’t  'is  to  provide  means  of  jointing  or  bolting 
'ether  the  metal  flanges  or  face3  around  pipes, 
ors,  &c.,  so  that  fluid-pressure  joints  can  be  easily 
ide  or  disconnected  by  the  employment  of  T or 
ler  headed  bolts  and  nuts,  the  nuts  and  bolts 
ng  strung  together  and  pivotted  upon  a con- 
uous  wire  or  rod.  In  one  modification  the  bolts 
; inserted  sideways  into  the  bolt-holes  that  are 


open  at  the  side  outwards,  and  the  rod  or  wire  upon 
which  they  are  pivotted  is  coupled  or  joined  with  a 
sliding  link  or  with  screw-threaded  ends  and  nuts  ; 
the  flange  joint  is  to  be  broken  by  turning  the  bolts 
downwards  after  the  nuts  have  been  loosened. 

2o,o6S.— Resistance  Meters  (Electrical)  : 
C.  Bees. — With  a source  of  constant  current,  a 
rheostat,  and  a resistance  that  may  be  either  a 
1 ,000-ohm.  standard  or  the  higher  resistance  which 
is  to  be  measured,  is  connected  in  series  a graduated 
»alvanometer  which  will  measure  a few  millamperes, 
jy  means  of  a suitable  adjustment  of  the  rheostat 
the  galvanometer  will  be  caused  to  give  its  maxi- 
mum reading  with  the  standard  resistance  in  circuit  ; 
then  is  substituted  the  resistance  which  it  is  required 
to  measure  and  the  diminished  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  will  thereupon  show,  by  means  of  its 
graduation  marks,  the  amount  of  the  resistance  in 
question. 

20,100.— A Support  for  Electrical  Lamps  : 
.1/.  Railing  and  J.  H.  Colling*.— The  two  halves  of  a 
ball  fitting  are  screwed  together,  and  connected 
electrically  with  spring  plungers,  which  are  mounted 
within  recesses  in  an  insulator  bearing  in  halves 
upon  a circular  and  a central  block.  If  more  than 
two  connexions  are  needed,  the  circular  block 
should  be  divided  into  segments,  and  corresponding 
spring  plungers  should  be  supplied.  An  S-shaped 
lug  projects  between  the  plungers  from  the  insu- 
lator, and  the  supply  and  lamp  wires  are  secured 
with  screws  in  the  circular  and  central  blocks  and 
the  carriers  of  the  plungers. 

20,124.— Electrical  Apparatus  for  Gas 
Lights  : Soc.  Anon.  “ Lux  Nova." — The  gas  is 
lighted  and  extinguished  with  an  apparatus  that 
comprises  separate  electro-magnets  and  circuits.  The 
valve  and  the  sparking  contrivance  are  worked 
at  one  and  the  same  time  ; the  spark  ignites  the 
main  burner,  and  not  an  auxiliary  burner  or  pilot  jet. 
With  the  flow  of  the  current  through  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  lighting  circuit  an  armature  operates 
a lever  so  as  to  open  the  gas  cock,  whilst  an  insu- 
lated disc  raises  a rod  which  serves  to  break  circuit 
at  the  sparking  points  ; another  armature  turns  the 
lever  in  the  reversed  direction  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
gas  supply,  after  the  current  has  been  caused  to  pass 
through  the  other  electro-magnet.  An  adjustable 
spring,  that  bears  against  the  large  end  of  the  cock, 
obviates  leakage  of  gas  from  the  plug  cock. 

20,132.— An  Appliance  for  Slotting  Holes 
IN  DOORS,  &c.  : Jr.  Flooks. — An  appliance,  to  be 
driven  by  the  hand,  for  slotting  holes  in  doors  and 
for  kindred  purposes,  consists  of  a frame  which  is 
clamped  on  to  the  door,  a worm  upon  the  slotting 
auger  gears  with  two  worm-wheels,  the  wheels 
being  carried  by  screws  which  communicate  a side 
feed-motion  to  the  auger. 

20,139.— Artificial  Stone,  Tiles,  Bricks,  &c.  : 
.!.  Catkosinski  & L.  Wcinlrauh. — The  material  is  com- 
posed of  an  admixture  of  hydraulic  cement  and  coal 
waste  or  slack,  and  water — the  ratio  of  the  cement 
to  the  waste  being  as  one  to  two — and  is  then  ready 
for  being  moulded  into  the  shapes  desired. 

20,166. — A Flooring  Contrivance  • J3.  R. 
Gibbard. — For  joining  wooden  blocks,  and  so  on, 
together,  and  in  order  to  prevent  portions  of  the 
floor  from  rising  or  becoming  otherwise  displaced 
the  inventor  devises  some  sharp  diamond-shaped  or 
double-pointed  metal  fasteners  which  are  to  be 
driven  into  the  sides  and  the  ends  of  the  blocks  or 
pieces,  or  the  blocks  may  be  slotted  to  take  the  fas- 
teners ; the  fastener  should  be  made  with  one  of 
its  points  longer  than  the  other  point.  In  laying  the 
flooring  the  blunted  points  of  the  fasteners  are  first 
driven  into  the  blocks. 

20,224.— Paints  and  Pigments  : T.J.  O'Sullivan. 
— For  the  making  of  pigment,  a mass  of  sawdust  is 
saturated  with  a solution  of  some  iron  salt,  the 
compound  is  then  dried  and  burned.  The  strength 
of  the  iron  solution  will  determine  the  colour  of  the 
resultant  pigment. 

20,263  — Rack  Pulleys  for  Blinds  : E.  Ware- 
ham. — To  the  lower  portion  of  the  window  frame 
is  fixed  a cup.  Within  a slot  in  the  cup  is  pivotted  an 
arm,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a pulley,  around  which 
rhe  endless  cord  of  the  blind  is  passed  ; tension 
upon  the  cord  is  obtained  by  means  of  spiral 
springs  that  bear  against  the  arm  lever  and  against 
lugs  fixed  upon  the  cup.  The  invention  includes 
modified  applications  of  the  principle  involved,  and 
in  one  shape  a spring-arm  is  substituted  for  the 
spiral  springs. 

20,271  and  20,275. — The  Moulding  of  Sinks, 
SAGGERS,  &c.  : B.  Robinson.  — In  an  extrusion 
machine  used  in  the  making  of  sinks  and  similar 
dished  vessels  a movable  slide,  which  is  fitted  upon 
the  mouthpiece,  is  to  be  pressed  downwards  on  to 
the  clay  or  other  plastic  substance  by  means  of  a 
screw  which  is  turned  with  a hand-wheel  and  bevel 
gearing,  the  slide  being  lifted  when  enough  of  the 
material  for  making  the  trough  of  the  sink  has  been 
pressed  out.  A wire  then  cuts  off  the  sink  closely 
against  the  mouth-piece  ; a distributing  centre  is 
formed  upon  the  mouth-piece,  and  rollers,  or  laths 
affixed  to  endless  bands,  serve  to  support  the  sink  ; 
the  side-plates  of  the  die  are  allowed  to  open  out 
(being  afterwards  driven  in  again  with  wedges)  so 
as  to  prevent  the  back  of  the  sink  from  bulging 
inwards  just  before  it  is  cut  off.  For  shapening  the 
front  of  the  sink  a sliding  rod,  worked  with  a weight 
and  cord,  presses  a facing-plate  against  the  mouth- 
piece, a cranked  shaft  serving  to  retain  the  rod  in 


its  position  ; the  front  of  the  sink  is  supported  with- 

plates,  which  also  gauge  and  regulate  its  thickness. 
(20,275.)  In  the  case  of  Saggers,  &c.  : The  extru- 
sion or  pipe-making  machine  is  provided  with  an 
adjustable  centre  and  a die-plate  with  a cutting-rim 
which  trims  the  edges  of  the  slabs.  A lever  lifts  the 
table  until  the  plate  and  the  rim  come  into  contact ; 
the  clay  is  pressed  through  the  die  that  it  may  unite 
with  a bat  or  slab  of  clay  which  has  been  laid  upon 
a loose  plate  on  the  table,  whereupon  the  table  is 
freed  and  is  pressed  downwards  by  the  body  of  the 
sagger  as  it  is  being  forced  out ; adjustable  pipes  and 
an  aperture  in  the  core  admit  air  to  the  inside  of 
the  sagger.  A slotted  die-plate  may  replace  the  core 
and  die-plate. 

20,316.  — Conduits  for  Electrical  Con- i 
DUCTORS  : IV.  Sykes. — The  conduits  consist  of  open- 
troughs,  made  of  stoneware,  and  in  single  and 
multiple  shapes.  The  conductors  are  to  be  set  in 
bitumen  as  high  up  as  a rabbet  which  is  fashioned 
inside  the  upper  parts  of  the  conduits,  and  will  take 
a cover  of  cement  and  sand  or  bricks  after  the  con- 
ductors have  been  so  set.  The  several  lengths  are 
fitted  together  with  their  spigot  and  socket  joints 
and  a filling  of  bitumen,  and  two  adjoining  lengths 
are  retained  in  alignment  by  means  of  a shoulder  or 
stud  that  is  formed  partly  around  the  socket  of  ones 
of  them. 

20,347— A Composite  Material  : H.  A.  Pryor. — 
A composite  material  for  use  as  an  artificial  stone 
or  marble  is  made  by  mixing  silicate  of  soda  with . 
milk  of  lime,  and  gradually  adding  Parian  or  some 
similar  cement  to  the  liquid  mixture;  then  are  added 
mineral  colours  or  other  pigments,  after  which  the 
whole  mass  is  stirred  about  so  as  to  give  it  a. 
variegated  or  veined  appearance.  The  moulded 
articles,  after  they  have  become  dry  and  hard,  are 
taken  out  of  the  moulds  and  rubbed  with  soft  cloths  "■ 
steeped  in  linseed  oil.  By  another  method  an. 
admixture  of  milk  of  lime,  silicate  of  soda,  glycerine,.* 
salt,  soap,  and  ground  marshmallow  root,  together . 
with  hydraulic  cement,  gypsum,  or  some  such  sub-1 
stance  ordinarily  employed  in  the  manufacture  of-  t 
artificial  stone,  is  boiled,  stirred,  and  strained  through^ 
a sieve.  The  compound  can  be  cast  when  it  is  in. , 
a liquid  state  or  be  moulded  when  in  a plastic  con-1 
dition. 

20,351. — Elevators  and  Hoists  : A.  C. 
Tiedemann. — A tubular  casing  which  is  put  together! 
in  sections  carries  the  bucket-band.  A frame,  in 
which  the  motor  is  fixed,  joins  the  pivots  upon* 
which  the  upper  and  driving  sprocket-wheel  rotates. 
On  the  motor-shaft  is  a worm  which  is  set  in  gear* 
with  a worm-wheel  upon  the  shaft  and  the  sprocket-3 
wheel  is  driven  by  pinions  that  are  fixed  upon  the! 
worm-wheel’s  shaft  so  as  to  engage  with  teeth., 
around  the  inner  side  of  the  sprocket-wheel,  the  two 1 [ 
sides  of  the  bucket-band  are  drawn  together  with  a. 
guide -wheel. 

20,377. — Bricks  : E.  IV.  Beech. — By  this  inverfl 
tion,  which  is  described  as  being  quite  independent* 
of  those  set  forth  in  No.  10,258  of  1897  and  No  J 
5,352  of  1899.  one  side  of  the  brick  is  fashioned  with  <i 
one  dove-tailed  groove,  or  it  may  be  more,  so  as  to-  j 
ensure  a holding  or  keying  with  the  mortar  orl 
plaster  ; and  in  order  that  the  bricks  may  not  cut  the- 1 
bricklayer’s  hands  the  grooves  are  made  with* 
rounded  edges. 

20.387. — An  Adhesive  Cement  .-  F.  Sehr.— A ’ 
cement  which  is  described  as  being  particularly 
useful  instead  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  making  of-  ' 
electrical  glow  lamps,  and  which  will  serve  for* 
cementing  glass,  porcelain,  and,  in  some  instances,!] 
metal  objects,  is  made  from  a paste  composed  of 
water-glass,  feldspar,  and  finely  pulverised  wastfl 
fragments  of  half-burned  porcelain  and  fully-burned'] 
hard  porcelain. 

20,416  —A  Grating  for  Drains  : W.  R.  HimlM 
marsh. — The  grating  is  made  in  a rounded  shape,, 
and  the  top  of  the  side  block  upon  which  it  rests 
has  a recess  which  will  take  the  curved  grating  so- 3 
as  to  constitute  a common  surface  with  it. 

20,423.— A CONTRIVANCE  FOR  INCANDESCENT  GAS 
Burners  : A.  Murinick. — The  inventor  seeks  to  pro-! 
vide  compensation  for  variations  in  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  supply  ; he  arranges  the  cone-shaped  nozzle;?1 
so  that  its  solid  end  shall  partially  close  the  opening  - 
around  it.  As  the  gas  flows  through  vertical  chan-i 
nels  cut  around  the  nozzle  it  assumes  the  form  of 
cylindrical  films  within  the  chamber  above,  whence- 
it  rises  into  the  mixing  tube  that  is  mounted  upon 
springs  so  as  to  minimise  shocks  or  vibrations  com--’ 
municated  to  the  mantle.  Side  draughts  are  reduced'- . 
with  a pierced  disc  ; and  a split  tube,  to  which  a nut 
fastens  the  support  of  the  mantle,  carries  the  burner'^ 
head,  which  is  perforated. 

20,428.  — Valve-Fittings  for  Systems  of 
Heating  : R.  G.  Brooke. — The  valve-fittings  are 
contrived  for  circulation  pipes  and  radiators,  and 
are  intended  to  provide  means  of  diverting  and 
otherwise  regulating  the  course  and  flow  of  the 
heating-fluid,  whereby  some  of  the  radiators,  &c.,. 
can  be  placed  out  of  action  without  interference 
with  the  circulation.  For  that  purpose,  a tapered 
plug-valve,  having  a handle  for  its  adjustment,  is 
put  at  the  junction  of  the  inlet,  outlet,  and  radiator 
branch  pipes,  or  the  junction  of  those  three  pipes 
is  regulated  with  mushroom  valves,  to  which  are 
fitted  a screwed  spindle  and  a hand-wheel  or  lever 
for  their  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  a junction 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  four  pipes,  the  circulation, 
is  regulated  with  a suitable  plug-cock. 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  8. 

„ 4 rrhitedural  Association.  — Mr.  D.  T.  Fyfe  on 
Architecture  in  Crete  and  Turkey.”  Illustrated  by  Ian- 
| tern  views.  7.30  p.m. 

J lyyal  Institution  — Professor  G.  H.  Bryan  on  “ History 

I and  Progress  of  Aerial  Locomotion.”  9 p.m. 

The  Institution  0/  Junior  Engineers  ( Westminster 
Enlace  II otef- Mr.  Louis  F.  Awde  on  “ Electric  Power 
Supply  in  ihe  Metropolis.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineer’.  — Adjourned 
| ^iscussion  on  the  following  paper  “ Power-gas  and 
Karge, Gas-engines  for  Central  Stations,”  by  Mr.  Herbert 
A.  Humphrey.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  W.  Marno't  on  “ Meteorology."  8 p.m. 

,/nsiilutton  nf  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). - 
Mr.  H.  E.  Wimperis,  B.A.,  on  "Cycle  Resistance. 

8 p.m. 

Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society.  — 
Wallcoverings.”  Mr.  C.  Sinclair  on  " Limes,”  Mr. 
K.  W.  Horn  on  ‘ Cements,”  and  Mr.  J.  Arthur  on  “ Patent 


Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  (Technical  De- 
monstrations).- Mr.  B.  A.  Phillipson  on  Electric  Lighting 
(, 10,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin).  4.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  9. 

Builders'  Foremen's  Assooation.  — Annual  Dinner, 
King  s Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.—  Mr.  J.  D.  Mills 
on  Warwick  and  Staffordshire  Architecture.”  7 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —Visit  to  Royal 
High  School,  Canongate  Parish  Church,  and  Old  Tol- 
booth. 

Monday,  February  ii. 

—Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  on  ‘‘St. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
K.  E Middleton’s  paper  on  ‘‘The  Future  of  the  London 
Water  Supply.”  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  (Carpenters'  Hall).— Paper 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Neale.  8.30. 

..  SPsto,1  S°cicty  °f  Architects.— Mr.  C.  H.  Samson  on 
Church  Restoration.”  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  12. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  A.  Ewing  on  “Prac- 
Ucal  Mechanics  (experimentally  treated):  First  Principles 
ind  Modern  Illustrations.”  V.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  (1)  Paper  to  be  further 
liscussed,  ‘ The  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Works”  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Ford.  (2)  Time 
lermuting,  Mr.  W.  J.  Weightman  on  “ The  Nilgiri  Moun- 
ain  Railway.”  8 p m. 

Society  of  A rts  (Applied  Art  Section).—  Mr.  W.  Burton 
n Recent  Advances  in  Pottery  Decoration.”  8 p.m. 
Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers)  — 
Jr.  J.  Priestley,  M.D.,  on  “ Sanitary  Law."  I.  7 p.m. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Evening  visit 
o City  Observatory. 

Wednesday,  February  13. 

Sanitary  Institute.—  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  on  “The 
tate  of  our  Streets."  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Sir 
Jexander  Binnie.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Students’  visit  to  the 
Ingineering  Models  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
outh  Kensington.-  2.30  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  (Incorporated).— 

) Examination  and  Literary  Committee  at  3 p.m.  (2) 
eneral  Purposes  and  Finance  Committee  at  4 p.m.  (3) 
ection  Committee  at  5.15  p.m.  (4)  Members'  Sessional 
leeting  at  7 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary  In- 
•cctors).  Inspection  at  Lambeth  Disinfecting  Station, 
anless-road,  Loughborough  Junction.  3 p.m. 

Edud argli  Architectural  Society.  - Mr.  J.  A.  Arnot  on 
A Holiday  Tour  in  Belgium  and  Holland.”  Illustrated 
7 limelight  views. 

Thursday,  February  14. 

Royal  A cademy.—  Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  on  “St. 
:ters.”  VI.  4 p.m. 

London  Institution.— Professor  A.  C.  Haddon,  F.R.S. 

“The  Decorative  Art  of  Primitive  Peoples.”  Ilius- 
ited.  6 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
r.  J.  Offord  on  “Some  recently-discovered  Relics  of 
icient  Art  from  Western  Asia.”  Limelight  illustra- 

S unitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). 

W-  Priestley,  M.D.,  on  “Sanitary  Law.”  II. 

'nstitution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Adjourned  dii. 
ision  on  Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey's  paper  on  “Capacity  in 
:_ernate  Current  Working.”  8 p.m. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors.— Mr. 

H.  Statham  on  “ Our  Cathedral  Fronts  : A Comparative 
ticism.’  7 p.m. 

Friday,  February  15. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  E.  S.  Prior  on  “ Gothic 
:hitecture  and  the  Basis  of  its  Beauty."  7.30  p.m. 

\°yal  Institution. —Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  M.A.,  on 
he  Existence  of  Bodies  Smaller  than  Atoms."  9 p.m. 
nstitution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  Ashford 
, Light  Lathes  and  Screw  Machines.”  8 p.m. 
amtary  Inspectors'  Association.  Annual  Dinner 
rietian  Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant. 

'a»itay  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). 

■ J.  Priestley,  M.D.on  “ Sanitary  Law,”  III.  7 p.m. 
Architectural  Association  of  1 1 eland  (Technical 
monstrations)  -Mr.  J.  Early  on  » Glass  Manufacture." 

' P-m-  (at  L Upper  Camden-street). 

Saturday,  February  16. 

Architectural  Association.— First  spring  visit,  to  the 
nan  Catholic  Cathedral  and  Cardinal’s  House,  Ashley 
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By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Dalston.  —03,  Albert-rJ.,  f.,  r.  347 
Crouch  Hill.— 6,  Blythwood  Villas,  f. , e.r  ’55/.  ’ " 
Peckham. — 3,  Lanvanor-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g r.  5/. 
Kensington.— 73,  Kensington  High-st., ’beneficial 
lease  for  10  yrs.,  r.  500/. 

By  Worsfold  & Hayward  fat  Dover). 
Dover.  Kent.— St.  James’s-st.,  the  Bell  Inn,  f.,  r 

60/.  

2s,  St.  James's-st.,  f.,  r.  20/.  ” . . ” 

East  Studdale,  Kent.— A freehold  house,” with 

market  garden,  orchard,  &c.,  12  a.  2 r 

January  25.— By  Reynolds  & Eason. 
Fembrey,  Carmarthen.— The  Trimsaran  Estate 
comprising  collieries,  farms,  &c.,  area,  744  a.’ 
3r-  5 P-i  F,  including  other  mineral  rights..  .. 
By  Henry  Holmes  & Co. 
Marylebone.  44,  Charlotte-st.,  and  44,  Goodge- 


£57° 

69. 

300 


16A  yrs. 
Marlborough  Hill, 


I2o/., 


101,  Charlotte-sl., 

2267. 

Harrow,  Middlesex. 

68  yrs.,  g.r.  9 1.,  r.  40/. . 

By  Robert  Reid. 

Kensington. — 7,  Brunswick-gdns.,  f.,  r.  112/. 
Paddington.— 7,  Oakington-rd.,  u.t  62  yrs  er 
6/.,  r.  40/. 

By  Robins,  Gore,  & Mercer. 

Kentish  Town.— j78,  Kentish  Town-rd.,  u.t  is 

yrs.,  g.r.  85/.,  r.  120/.  _ 

, By  Ventom,  Bull,  & Cooper. 
Maida^Vale. — 7,  Randolph-gdns.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 

Dulwich.— 22  and  24,  Elsie-rd.,  u.t.  72  vrs" ’ er 

3 L,  r.  687. § 

,,  , January  28.— By  Field  & Sons. 

Kotherhithe.— 33,  39,  and  41,  Hawkstone-rd  , u.t. 

50  yrs..  g.r.  it/.  10s 

...  By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  & Drake. 

West  Ham. -25  to  35  (odd),  and  39,  Brownswood- 

villas,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  3s/ 

btoke  Newington.— 40,  Clissold-rd.,  u.t.  47J  yrs., 

Stamford  Hill. -13,  East  Bank,' u.t.'  84’ vrs.’  2 V 

7/.,  e.r.  50/. ,S-- 

By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton. 
Twickenham,  Middx.— St.  Margaret's-rd.,  Dur- 
ham Lodge  and  Earlham,  u.t.  81  vrs  e r 

20/.,  r.  97/.  10s ’’  e' 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  & Welch  (at  Brighton)’ 
Brighton,  Sussex.- 8,  Giand  Junction  Parade  f 

r.  150/ ’ 

January  29.— By  Hunter  & Hunter. 

Chelsea.— 33,  Redesdale-st.,  u.t.  51 J yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

Clapham.— 37  and  39,  Haselrigge-rd.,  u.t.  6i  vrs 

g.r.  10/.  1 2S. , r.  70/.  ’ 

By  Walter  Simmonds. 

Peckham.— 13,  i4i  and  15,  Pitt-st.,  u.t.  12A  yrs 
g-r-  9^-  ’’ 

Walwonh.-44l  Heygate-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.V.'s/.’ 

Camberwell. — 9,  Selborne-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.  c r 

5I.  ios.,  r.  30/.  ’ 

34,  Sedgmoor-pl.,  u.t.  i3J  yrs..  g.r.4/.'  ” " 

Camden  Town.— 35  and  36,  Rochester-sq.,  u t 

45-j  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  80/. 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Regent-st.— 6,  King-st.,  f.,  r.  100/. 

Marylebone.— 39,  Fitzroy-sq.,  beneficial  ieasefor 

124  yrs.,  r.  140/. 

Camberwell.-,,,,  1,9, 12,,  and  m3,'  New  Church- 

rd  , f.,  r.  104/. 

Highbury.— 56,  Highbury  New'  Pk” u.t  ”48' 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  e.r.  80/. ' 

'v  alworth.— 42,  44,  and  46,  East-st.,  f.,  r.  12 -l 
By  Wootton  & Green. 
Wandsworth-rd.— No.  369,  f.,  e.r.  60/. 

.T  , By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Havant). 

North  Hayling,  Hants.— Eastney  Farm  88a  nr 

29  p. , f. ' J ' 

Gutner  Farm,  59  a.  1 r.  16  p.,  f. . . . 

Two  houses,  cottages,  and  1 r.  26  p"  ”f” . 

Lea  Gardens  and  Grove’s  Fields,  i4a.  or.  36  p., 

January  30.— By  Phibbs  Gibson  & Co 
Dulwich.-!,,  itok-ri.,  ml.  32  y,s., g.r.  „5... 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Holloway. — 38,  Bickerton-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs  tr  r 

61.  ios.,  r.  38/.  f . ...  . 

Highbury.— 125,  Riversdale-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs’.,  g.r. 


£5,600 


. 61. 


65 


February  i.-By  Percy  H.  Clarke. 

Putney.— Roehampton-lane,  Ellenborough  House 

and  6 a.  3 r.  38  p.,  f.,  r.  250/. 

Kensington.— 40,  41,  42,  and  43,  Victoria-rd.,  u't 

19  yrs.,  g.r.  21  /.,  r.  435/. 

Richmond. — 12,  Pagoda-avenue,  u.t.  92A  yrs  cr  r 

10/.,  r.  50/.  ' _ ’ ' 

43,  Selwyn-avenue,  u.t.  92P.  yrs.,  g!r.  7/' r ' 26/" 
xT  ■ tw,  Holman  & Pearce. 

Notting  Hill. — 10,  Ladbroke-gardens,  u.t.  66  yrs 

g.r.,  &c.,  23/.  is.,  r.  100/. 

v.  , By  E.  & S.  Smith. 

King  s Cross.— 33,  Dennis-! 

Holloway.  — co,  Anatola-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs..  e r 6 1 
Muswell  Hill.— Muswell-rd.,  Fairview,  u.t.  82  yr" 

g.r.  10/.  ios.,  e.r.  45/. 

Contractions  used 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r. 

fmfor0frihgwUnd'rrent  ’’  g-rJ  5?  ground-rent';  r.  for  rent”; 
esttma^H  hl °ld,’,c-for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 

sq uare  ’ pl^r  I V***  ''  l'*  ' rd‘  f°r  r°ad  : scl- 

yd  for’yard^  P‘  ’ f°r  terraCe  ; cres-  for  crescent ; 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

avera^ert  1“  ‘nfthis  lis?  ‘,s  t0  Sive>  as  far  as  possible,  the 
rwitf*  P^lces  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
XouldybendreqmantKty  °.bv'ously  affect  prices-a  fact  which 

iSmariom  b"ed  b?  wh°  »f  thl. 


these  lists.— 


for  freehold 


BRICKS,  &C. 
£ s d. 


) alongside,  In  river. 


!»675 


7/.,  r.  40/.. 


By  Wagstaff  & Sons. 

J7i  J9>  21.  and  23,  Eden-grove, 


Holloway.- 

167/.  

Canonbury.— 38,  Canonbury-rd.,  u.t  17A 

5/.  ios.,  r.  45/.  .7 

13,  Alwyne-villas,  u.t.  17J  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 
„ By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

r ulham.— Bronsart-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  75/.  reve 
97  yrs. 


By  Balch  & Balch  (at  CamdeA  Town).” 
Holloway.— 3,  Penn-rd.-villas,  - - 


x yrs.,  g.r 


ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT, 
luary  24.-By  W.  Dew  & Son  (at  Llangefni), 
leglwys,  &c.,  Anglesey.— The  Cefn  Coch  Es- 
tate, 481  a.,  f.  (in  numerous  lots) i£i9,88( 


r.  48/. 

61,  Cromwell-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  Y/” r.  25/.' 
t.  Pancras.— 3,  Goldington-crescent,  u.t.  48.', - yrs 

g.r.  20/. .7 

74>  7®«  78,  80,  86,  and  88,  Euston-st.,  u t 18A 

yrs  g.r.  107/.  =s.,r.  291/.  

27,  Werrington-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r 

4 and  5,  Crawley-mews,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  2I.  . 
By  Hards  & Bradly  (at  Bromiey) 
Lromley,  Kent.  -3,  Ravensbourne-rd  f er 

, 55^.  ; " 

January  31.— By  Norton,  Trist,  & Gilbert’ 
Battersea.— Battersea-rise,  Tower  Cottage,  area 

Chelsea.— 15,  Royal-avenue,  u.t.  39  yrs..  glr.  7/.’ 

Canonbury.— 21,  Canonbury- villas,  u.t  oiV  'vrs  " 

g.r.  s/., r.48/. 

By  A.  Prevost  & Son. 

Mile  End.— 93,  95,  and  97,  Skidmore-st.  ; also 

l.g.r.  1/  ios.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r  8/.  17s 

Plaistow.— Surrey-st.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f 
High  Ongar,  Essex.— Nine  Ashes,  Box  Cottage  f 
By  Joseph  Stower. 

Hoxton.— 32,  Baring-st.,  u.t.  31A  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  i5s 


Hard  Stocks  » J 3 u „CI  , 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  — 1 12  o 

Smooth  Bright 
Facing  Stocks ...  2 18  o 

Shippers  2 8 o 

Flettons 1 9 o 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 ' 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  6 
Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing,  s e o 
Best  Blue  Pressed  " 

Staffordshire  . . 470 
o.,  Bullnose  ...  4 12  0 
Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 4 6 

Glazed  Bricks.  ” 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  00 

Headers  X2  o 0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  0 o 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o 
Double  Headers..  16  o o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends j()  0 0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  . . 12  o o 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 
and  Flats  ....  14  o o 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o 
Double  Headers. . 14  o o ” 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 1S  o 0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  ij  o o 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  0 0 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  ..„  2 0 o ,, 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  *7 

Thames  Ballast  *”  g 

Best  Portland  Cement  28  o ner’inn  ” 

Bcsl  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  I5  I P ‘ ” 

^iSg^r'S'”11 ““  151 '“1“''v'’<>Ghe  ord'amy 

?tou,hrid°.e.  t-”'  '3s-  M-  yurd.  delivered, 

stonrbndge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  : 

Bath  ,,  . 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . ! 

Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 
Grinshill  n ....  j 
Brown  Portland  in  blocks  5 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 
Red  Corsehill  a s 

Red  Mansfield  „ 2 ,1  ” 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  " 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  4o  ft.  sup.) 


6 per  yard,  delivered. 


3 per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  dep6,t. 


6i 


6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

3 in.  sawn  both  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes) 

3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  i 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depdt. 


9^ 


- 32/- 


20  X 10  best  blue  Bangoi 
, best  seconds  ,, 

16 X 8 best  ,, 

20  x 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  .io 

16x8  best  blue  Portmadoc  6 
20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11 

16  x 8 „ « 

20X10  Permanent 


SLATES. 

£ s.  d. 

per  1000  of  1200  a 


10  15  o 
2 6 


16  x 8 


green  1 


|_Szrc  also  page  ijg. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

Sewerage  Scheme 


(For  » me  Contracts,  ic„  still  open,  bu t not  included  in  this  List,  s 

ee  previous  issues .} 

COMPETITIONS. 



Designs  to 
be  delivered 

I 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

— 

...i  BasIordK.D.C Not  stated 

Mar.  25 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Lutterworth  R.D.C.  

Mansfield  Corporation  

Glasgow  Corporation  ...  ... 

Dewsbury  Industrial  Society,  Ltd. 


Coventry  Corporation  .. 


Pokesdown  (Hants)  U.D.C. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Jackson 

Salford  Corporation 

Dublin  Corporation 

Wallasev  U.D.C 

Whitby  U.D.C .... 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  .. 
do. 


j W'illesden  District  Council 

' Birkenhead  Corporation 

East  Retford  R.D  C 

I Mr.  E.  Davies 


North  Dublin  R.D.C. 

1 Harrington  (Cumberland)  U.D.C ... 

Glamorgan  County  Council  

I Falkirk.  Ac.,  Water  Trustees  

1 Scarborough  Guardians  ... 

Scarborough  Town  Council  

Fife  County  Council 

1 Baptist  Chapel  Trustees 

1 Lochgilphead  Town  Council 

Belfast  Corporation •••••• 

Dnrwen  (Lancs)  Indus.  Co-op.  Soc. 
Harding  A Co.,  Ltd 


Irish  Co  op.  Agency  Soc  , Ltd.. 


Stirling  Town  Council 

Oakworth  (Yorks)  U.D.C 

Plympton  St.  Mary  R.D.C 

Wolverhampton  Corporation  .... 

Plymouth  Corporation  

Torquay  Corporation  

Holland  (Lines)  County  Council 

Evesham  Corporation  

Headiugton  (Oxon)  R.D.C 

Accrington  Corporation 


Granite  Road  Metal  

Street  Works,  Duke-street  

Pipes,  Ac.  (3  miles)  

Three  Blocks  of  Houses,  Shaw  Cross  

Additions  to  Cottage.  Abcrlour.  N.B 

Additions  to  Dolphin  Inn,  Market-square 

Two  Bridges,  Kintbury,  Berks  

Pipe  Sewer,  Ac ; 

Additions  to  No.  3,  Sea  View,  Bridlington  

Portland  Cement,  Gravel,  

Portland  Cement.  Lime,  Sand.  Ac.  . 

Wrought-iron  Ornamental  Railings,  Ac 

♦Electric  Light  Station  

Kerbing  and  Tarpaving,  Ac.,  Wearside-roau 

Kerbing  and  Tarpaving,  Ac.,  Treviso  road  

Kerbing  and  Tarpaving,  Ac.,  Kemble  road  

Kerbing  and  Tarpaving,  Ac.,  Vestris-road ••• 

•Works  and  Materials 

Road  Materials 

Road  Materials 

New  Streets,  Dowlais,  South  Wales 

Shop,  New  Malden,  Surrey 

Thirty-two  Dwellings 

Street  Works  •••••• 

Additions  to  Police  Station,  Port  lalbot  

Storage  Reservoir,  Drumbowie  

Offices,  Dean-street 

♦Alterations  and  Additions  to  St.  Nicholas  House 

Sewers,  Inner  Leven,  Kirkcaldy  

School.  Higher  Cloughfold,  Lancs 

Storage  Reservoir,  Ac.,  Blarbuie  Burn  

Fireclay  Goods,  Bricks,  Ac — 

Alterations  to  Business  Premises,  spring  Bank 

Additions  to  Brewery,  Bradford-on-Avon 

Additions  to  Church,  Burnage,  Manchester 

Offices,  Limerick  

Masonic  Hall,  Salisbury  ... 

Engines,  Dynamos,  and  Boilers 

Pipe  Sewers  (3,550  yards),  Ac 

Water  Tank,  Ac.,  Bottle  Hill 

Lime  ■ 

Granite,  Kerbs,  Road  Metal,  Ac 

Bricks,  Pipes,  Ac...  

Broken  Granite,  Ac.  (10,100  tons) 

Sewers 

Flint  Road  Metal. 

Granite  Setts,  Ac TT 

Church  Restoration.  Uampsthwaite,  near  Harrowgate 

Paviug  Setts,  Cements,  Bricks.  Ac 

Gasholder  lank.  Pipes,  Ac.,  Isle  of  Man 

Purifiers.  House,  Ac.,  at  Gasworks  

Surveyors’  Materials  

Broken  Granite  (9,000  tons),  Slag,  Ac.... 

•Sewerage  Works  

Surveyors’  Materials  

Well  •„•••••• 

11  Houses,  Hampton-street,  Wrexham 

Additions  to  Electricity  Works 

j Electrical  Plant  

WeUiogboroiighR.O.C. 

Borehole.  Horeehay,  Dawley,  Salop 

♦Sewering,  Draining,  Ac 

Alterations  to  Southern  Portion  of  Holton  Bridge 

Heatiog  Works  at  School,  Mauselton 

School,  Tlioresby-street 

Making-up  Roads 

Church,  Blairgowrie  

Alterations  to  Mortuary  

Steel  Rails,  Ac.  (3.000  tons).... - 

Buildings  in  Railway-street,  Armagh 

'Making-up  Roads 

•Granite,  Ac 

•Underground  Convenience  

Road  Metal,  Lewes 

Sewers 

Culvert 

Road  Materials 

AdmhStrative'Sock 'at' Workhouse  Infirmary 
School  Buildings 

Snops,  Ac _ ,, 

Balmoral  Uotel  at  Felixstowe,  Suffolk 
Deep  Boring,  Boultham. 

Portland  Cement,  Ac 
Surveyors'  Materials 

Sewerage  Works  _ „ 

Extension  and  Completion  of  Infirmary 
Residence,  Copse  Hill,  Scotby,  Carlisle 

Gravel  Road  Metal • ••••••;  • 

Block  of  Shops.  Botchergate,  Carlisle 
House,  Croft  Mitchell,  Camborne.... 

Ten  Houses,  Horsforth,  near  Leeds. 

Alterations  to  Tower  Works,  Leeds 

Stable,  Ac.,  Woodhouae,  Leeds 

School,  Uooley  Hill,  Audenshaw,  Lancs 
Earthwork  Embankments,  Castle  Edwu,  Durham 


J.  C.  Coates,  Surveyor,  Lutterworth  ...  • 

R F Vallance.  Borough  Surveyor,  Mansfield  ..  

w A.  Chamen,  Engineer,  75,  Waterlco-street,  Glasgow 
Holtom  A Fox,  Architects,  Dewsbury 

j’  K.  Swindfehurst^Engiueer,  St.  Mary's  Hail,  Coventry  . 


W K Burt’,  Council  Offices.  Pokesdown  ......  ...  

.U  Earnshaw,  Architect,  Wellington-road,  Bridlington  

L C Evans,  Town  Hall,  Salford  

s Hartv  Borough  Surveyor,  City  Hall,  Dublin  ..  ■ 

W H Travers,  Engineer.  Public  Offices,  Egremont,  Cheshire  .. 

Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Whitby,  Yorks  

Surveyor’s  Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.L 


Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W  

C.  Brownridge,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead 

T.  Henrv,  Surveyor,  Retford  • - - 

\V  Dow'deswell,  Architect,  John-street,  Treharris 
V Davison,  juu  , Civil  Engineer,  Bartley  Lodge,  New  Malden 

West  Regent-st  , Gla«vo, 

Runton  A Barry,  Architects,  Scarborough  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Scarborough  

W.  1).  Sang,  Civil  Engineer.  Kirkcaldy  

A.  Coates,  Sunny  Lea,  Rawtenstall..  ...  -•••—-  - 

.1.  L.  Proud  foot.  Civil  Engineer,  95,  Bath-street,  Glasgow 

SirS.  Black,  Town  Hall,  Belfast 


Blackburn  Corporation  

Port  Erin,  Ac.,  Gas  Company 

Walsall  Corporation 

Bootle  (Lancs)  Corporation 

“pilsby  (Lines)  R.D.C 

Hornsey  U.D.C 

Herts  County  Council  

Brigstock  (Northants)  P.C.  ... 


Canterbury  Corporation 

Long  Eaton  U.D.C 

Wimbledon  U.D.C. 


Hendon  U.D.C. 


J.  B.  Tliornley,  Architect.  Darwen  

W U Stanley,  Civil  Engineer,  Trow  Bridge 

Austin  A Paley,  Architects,  Lancaster  .- • • — ■ 

B E F Sheehy,  Civil  Engineer.  13,  William-street,  Limerick  .... 

a'.  C.  Bothams,  Architect,  32,  Chipper-lane.  Salisbury  

Kennedy  A Jenkin,  Engineers.  17,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

Barber.  Hopkinson  A Co.,  Engineers,  Keighley  

F E T Cleverton,  4,  Buckland-terrace,  PJymoutn 

w.  Clifford,  Sewage  Outfall  Works.  

.1 . Patou,  Borough  Engineer.  Municipal  Offices,  Plymouth  

W Ingham.  Civil  Engineer,  Torquay 

H.  C.  Johnson.  Sessions  House,  Boston  

R.  E.  W.  Berringtou,  Civil  Engineer,  Wolverhampton  

L.  Turner,  Surveyor,  New  Headiugton  ..  .....  ...  - - - 

w.  J.  Newton,  Civil  Engineer,  l own  Hall.  Accrington  

C H Fowler.  Architect,  The  College.  Durham  

W.  Stubbs,  Civil  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices. 

T.  Newbigging  A Son,  Engineers.  ...  Norfolk-strett,  Manchester. 

B.  W.  Smith,  Engineer,  Fleck  Gasworks,  Walsall  

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Bootle  

T.  A.  Busbridge,  Civil  Engineer.  Spilsby  ■ ■■■■■; 

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Southwood  lane,  Highcate,  N 

U.  A.  Smith,  Surveyor.  41,  Parliament-street, a. w 

J.  Chadwick,  Civil  Engineer,  Bletchley 

E.  Hanmer,  37,  Penybryn,  Wrexham 

City  Surveyor,  High-street,  Canterbury  ■ - 

F.  Worrall,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  

F B Spencer.  Council  Offices,  Durnafordroad, VVimbledon 

I.  Robson,  Hintons  Buildings.  Albert-road,  Middlesbrou  h 

Ives  A Waugh,  Engineers,  Sunbridge  Chambers,  Bradford  

T.  s.  Stooke,  Civil  Engineer,  Port  Hill-road,  Shrewsbury 

Engineer,  Public  Office,  Hendon,  N.W 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  1 
do. 


do. 


do. 


Heading  R.D.C 

Swansea  (U.D.)  School  Board 
Kingston-upon-Hull  School  Board 
Fulham  Borough  Council  


Devonport  Town  Council 
Glasgow  Corporation  


See  Advertisement  ••  . w r 

G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  Architect,  22,  Buckingham  streel,  w.l, 


Wood  Green  U.D.C.  . 


Walthamstow  U.D.C 

East  Sussex  County  Council  ... 
Withington  (Lancs)  U.D.C.  ... 
Bristol  Sauitary  Committee  ... 

Hailsham  R.D.C 

Isle  of  Thanet  Guardians  

Sheffield  Guardiaus  

\V  rexham  County  Schools 

Walthamstow  Parochial  Charities 
Hon.  Douglas  A.  Tollemache 

Lincoln  Corporation 

Wolverhampton  Corporation 

South  Shields  Corporation 

Cannock  (Staffs)  U.D.C 

Camberwell  Guardians  

Mr.  E.  Carr 

Bosmere  A Claydon  R.D.C.  .. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison 


Brodrick  A Co.,  Architects,  I.owgate,  Hull 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walham  Green,  S.W.  ... 

D.  A R.  J.  Macmillan,  Architects,  211,  Union-street,  Aberdeen. 

Borough  Surveyor.  30,  Ker-street.  Devonport 

J.  Young,  SS,  Renfield-street,  Glasgow : 

H.  C.  Parkinson.  Architect,  11,  College-street,  Armagh 

Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Greeu  ...  


Messrs.  Haruing  A Co.,  Ltd.. 


Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow 

F.  •).  Wood,  Civil  Engineer.  County  Hall,  Lewes  

A.  H.  Mountain.  Civil  Engineer,  Withington  

Citv  Engineer,  t>3,  yueen-square,  Bristol  -•■ ■••  • — 

j.  Huxley.  Civil  Engineer,  9,  Welliugton-terrace,  Hailsham  .. 

L.  Grant,  Architect,  High-street.  Slttingbourne  

Uniou  Offices,  Westoar,  Sheffield 

W°  A.dLougmore? Archt . , Bridge  Chmbrs.,  Hoe-st.,  Walthamstow 

See  Advertisement 

P.  Griffith,  Civil  Engineer,  54,  Parlianieot-6treet,  b.  w.  

J.  W.  Bradley.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton.. 

S.  E.  Burgess,  Civil  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  shields  ... 

C.  I..  Whitehead,  Civil  Kngiueer,  Cannock  

See  Advertisement •••  • 

Johnstone  Bros..  Architects,  39,  l.owther-street,  Carlisle  .... 

J.  .J.  White,  Civil  Engineer,  High-street.  Needham  Market  .. 

.).  Graham,  Architect.  Bank-street,  Carlisle  

J.  Retail ack,  Croft  Mitchell 

G F.  Bowman,  Architect,  5,  Greek-street,  Leeds 

W Bakewell,  Architect.  3S,  Park-square  Leeds  

F Mitchell,  Architect.  9,  Upper  Fountain-street.  Leeds  

Burton  A Percival,  Architects.  Ashton-under-  Lyne  ...... 

Secretary,  Hordeu  Collieries,  Ltd.,  Shotton  Oolheiy,  Castle  Eden 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

do 


io. 

- 23, 


J 

Feb.  23 


Mar.  4 


do. 


do. 

Mar.  6 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  13 
No  date 
do. 


do.  1 


do. 


[See  also  next  page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


plerk  of  Works 

draughtsman 

Assistant  Surveyor  

•ity  Engineer  and  Surveyor.., 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

TILES, 

s.  d. 

t plain  red  roofing  tiles..  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  dep8t. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. ...  3 7 per  doz.  „ ‘ 

St  Broseley  tiles  48  6 per  1,00a 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz. 

st  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,, 

ti,e?. 4 o per  doz.  ” !' 

Valley  tiles 3 0, 

St  Red  or  Mottled  Staf-  * ” " 

fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  , 

Valley  tiles., ......  3 8 „ , 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

, , . . £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

als  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

by  gin.  and  n in.  r6  xo  o 18  o o 

als.  best  3 by  9 14  10  o 15  10  o 

ttens:  best  2$  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

ttens  : best  2$  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 


als  : seconds  . . . 
ttens  : seconds.. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Orimsoy  School  Board 

Hackney  Borough  Council 

Smethwick  Town  Council  

Westminster  City  Council ... 


Salary. 


31.  38.  per  week  ..., 
21.  2s.  per  week  .... 
120L  per  annum  .... 
1,0001.  per  annum  . 


Feb.  11 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  19 
Mar.  2 


Those  » meted  with  an  asteH.lt  (•)  me  advertised  in  this  Namier.  Competitions,  p.-.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viil.  x.  * ixi. 


Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  <fc  xxi. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued): 

METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


timber  : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   

econds  

mall  timber  (8  in.  to  loin.)  !!!! 

wedish  balks 

:b  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average).! 

Joiners'  Wood. 
iite  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 27  : 

3 in.  by  9 in 24 

Battens,  2 Jin.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20 
econd  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  n in . 22 
„ " 11.  ,3  in.  by  9 in.  20 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  : 
'hird  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9in.  ... 16  : 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  ; 
srsburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 25 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22 

attens a 

econd  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in- X8  , 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 17 

attens 

hird  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


12  10  o 13  10  o 

0 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

1 o o less  than  best 

o 10  o ,,  „ ,, 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


too  4 10  o 
At  per  standard. 


T-,„  • , • - *0  ^ U iU  IO  C 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in i4  0 Q I4  IO  c 

attens Z2  IO  0 * IO  c 

ite  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

irst  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  1510  o 16  10  0 

i>  i»  11  3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  o o is  o o 

“tens 12  10  o nio  o 

scond  white  deals  3 in.  by  ir  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

„ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

,,  ,,  battens  ...........  n o o 12  o o 

b pine : deals 16  0 o 18  o o 

nder  2 in.  thick  extra  010  o 1 o o 

ow  Pine — 

rst,  regular  sizes  ,0  o o 33  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 200  more. 

Oddments  ..................  22  o o 24  o o 

conds,  regular  sizes  24  10  o 26  10  o 

>w  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

ri  Pine — 

anks,  per  ft.  cube  q 3 5 0 . g 

zig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

^ ft'  CUbe  ° 2 6 0 2 8 

iscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.'.'  o s o o s 6 

Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

Dch  008  009 

n.  do.  do.  ...„  007  • - : 

Mahogany — 

mduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

ns  inch  .. ........ ............  o q q 0 011 

lected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

fe*  : o 1 6 o 2 o 

Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

inch 0010  010 

'.P^ioad  16  o o 20  o o 

"lean  Whitewood  Planks — 

; ft  cub' - o . , o3o 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Iron. — 

Common  Bars q 10  o . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  q is  o 10 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” 11  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars &..-U  ° IQ  x 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price.’.".’.  ..-’.;.  1Q  5 0 10  1 

»'  11  galvanised  16  o o 

Sheet  Irot  S35  aCC°rding  l°  Size  ^ g3Uge<) 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  . . ; io  i5  0 

ii  „ to  24 g 11  i5  o 

r.,  V 11  to  26  g. 13  s 0 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft-  to  20  g 13  0 0 

ii  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  IS  o 

c.  II,  26  g 15  io  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g I7  0 0 

11  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets".*—  19  0 0 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20'g.  1300 
»*  11  22  g-  and  24  g.  13  10  o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets, S6  ft.  by  2 ft.  14  0 0 1 u 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 13  o o - . 

»i  11  22  g.  and  24  g 14  o o - . 

11  „ 26  it  o o . . 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in ZI  1Q  0 . . 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

L^D— 1 Sheeti  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  18  is  o • ■ 

Pipe  in  coils  IO  , n 

sod  Pipe 29  5 ° . ; 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieill6  Montagne  ton  26  o o - ■ 

Silesian ,c  In  n 

Copper-  25  10  0 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 1 . . 

Thin  013  - - 

Copper  nails ' n T , 

Brass—  ” ^ 

Strong  Sheet n „ TT 

Thin  .,  " 01“  - ! 

Tin — English  Ingots ’’  014!-. 

Solder— Plumbers’  000  - • 

Tinmen’s 

Blowpipe 


9* 

io£ 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


„ fourths  

,,  ,,  fourths 

3d. 

,,  ,,  fourths 

32  oz.  thirds  

11  ,,  fourths 

4d. 

...--  5*d. 
5d. 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plat 

4id. 

3id. 

d Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections 
ound  Girders  ,,  tt 
s,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

f sections 

Plates  

Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions", 
uding  ordinary  patterns  


per  ton. 
. d.  £ 


5o  1000 


OILS,  &c.  £ s. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 2 ■ 

1,  ,,  „ in  barrels fJ  0 2 . 

ii  ,1  1,  in  drums  0 _ 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  jn  pipes Jf  0 | 

11  n „ [n  barrels f|  0 , 

11  1.1  , ,1  in  drums  0 , 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  0 2 

t,  in  drums ' 021 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  27  o 

Red  Lead,  Diy ' I0 

Best  Linseed  OU  Putty per  cwt.  o q 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel  x 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
authorsPCrS  read  at  meetin8si  restsi  of  course,  with  the 

cations  annot  undertak*  to  return  rejected  contmuni- 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
DESIRED  beSn  dupIicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

_We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
m type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
twt  later  than  10  a.tti.  on  Thursdays.  N.P>. — We  cannot 
j.  1 tMnJ.s  un*ess  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments Of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
**  100,  unless  m some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

■ AI?FRJ.S10N  (Sussex).— For  alterations  to  The  Star 
inn,  for  Messrs.  Page  & Overton,  Limited.  Mr.  A.  Broad, 
architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon : — 

Peerless,  Dennis,  & I M.  Hookham,  East- 

t'° ^568  | bourne* ^37° 

CROYDON.  — For  three  houses,  Temple-road.  Mr.  A. 
Broad,  architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon  : — 

J.  J.  Cooper,  Sutton* £1,800 


CROY 'DON.— For  alterations  to  No.  96,  Church-street, 
for  Messrs.  J.  Thrift  & Sons.  Mr.  A.  Broad,  architect, 
22,  George-street,  Croydon  : — 

Smith  & Son  £5?5  I Pearson  & Co £460 

Akers  & Co 523  I W.  Potter*  450 


HIGH  WYCOMBE.  — For  new  billiard-room  and 
additions,  Hill  Side.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  20, 
Cockspur-street,  London,  S.W.,  and  High  Wycombe  :—  ' 
Hunt  & Son..  £1,365  o o | G.  H.  Gibson*  £1,265  o 


LEWES  (Sussex). — For  alterations  to  The  Fountain 
inn,  for  Messrs.  Page  & Overton,  Limited.  Mr.  A.  Broad, 
architect,  22,  George-street,  Croydon 

J;  Floyd  j£3*>  I W.  Wells  „ _ *68 

M.  Hookham 281 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Rotunda, 
No.  3,  Blackfriars-road,  S.E.  Mr.  A.  Broad,  architect, 
22,  George-street,  Croydon  : — 

Woodward  & Co £1,1 16  I Bulled  & Co £946 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.  . 1,040  W.  Potter*  707 

D.  W.  Barker 980 


VARNISHES,  &c.  r 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work" 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work  . 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.. !." 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size !!!  .!!!_! 

Best  Black  J apan  ,.!!!!  H 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black  .' .’ .’  “ ” “ 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  ..„.!!! 


:r  gallor 

£ S.  ! 


MITCHAM.  For  erecting  a cottage,  Percy-road, 
Beddington-corner.  Mr.  A.  Broad,  architect,  22,  George- 
street,  Croydon : — 

J.  J.  Cooper* £365 


SOUTH  SHIELDS. — For  rebuilding  the  Blue  Bell 
Inn  at  Ryhope,  Sunderland.  Mr.  Henry  Grieves,  archi- 
tect, Albany  Chambers,  South  Shields  : — 

Taylor  & Welford,  Sunderland* £31255 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  list  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

BONNE VILLE-ROAD  SITE. — Providing  and  fixing 
fencing,  &c.  : — 

J.  Garrett  & Son  ..  £65  o I J.  & W.  T.  Hunter  £50  10 
Mitson  & Co 52  10  I 


BUCKINGHAM-TERRACE. — Laundry  centre  on 
arches : — 

Leslie  & Co.,  Ltd.  ..  £1,810  I King  & Son 

Holloway  Bros 1,794  I E.  Triggs 

Lorden  & Son 1,750  I Lathey  Bros.*  ... 

C.  Wall 1,700 


•--6ii57* 


CHILD ERLEY-SXREET  SITE.  - Providing  and 
fixing  fencing,  See.  '. — 

JY:  E.  & A.  Hide  ...  £45  18  I W,  Hammond*  ....  £38  15 
Mitson  & Co 40  o | 

| See  also  next  page. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF  I 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,: 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


Repairs  to  heating  apparatus  on  Schedule. — Groups 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & S( 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

1 6,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.— Special  school  for  sixty 
children— three  classrooms  of  twenty  each.  The  plans 
also  include  a manual  training  centre  on  arches  for  forty 
boys  : — 

Leslie  & Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

Treasure  & Son 

Perry  & Co 

L.  H.  & R.  Robert.- 

Grover  & Son  

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  . . 


— Manual  training  centre  for 

,450  I Kirk  & Randall ,61,378 

,448  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  1,355 

,419  E.  Triggs 1,297 

,385  | J.  & C.  Bowyer*  ..  1,293 


FOSSDENE-ROAD. 
orty  boys : — 

Garrett  & Son £t 

King  & Son 1 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ...  1 
Bulled  & Co 1 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  ft 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor: 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- room' 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphal 


Munday  & Sons  . 
Lawrance  & Sons 

Wall  & Co 

Staines  & Son  . . . 
Gregar  & Son  . . . 
Chessum  & Sons'* 


GEORGE-STREET. — New  school  for  infants  on 
floor  : Accommodation,  350.  Providing  new  water-clo 
for  male  and  female  infants,  and  covered  playground  :- 

Wall  & Co ,68,001  + £ 129 

Bulled  & Co 7,979  + 9° 

Johnson  & Co 7,840  + 120 

F.  and  H.  F.  Higgs 7>492  + 88 

Wallis  & Sons 7, 182  + 67 

J.  Appleby  7, *74  + 95 

W.  Downs  7,069  + 125 

Holliday  & Greenwood 7 039  + 79 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 6,393  + 72 

W.  Smith 6,38 1 + 76 

J.  Marsland  & Sons* 6,133  + 60 

t If  walls  of  classrooms  are  plastered,  add. 


Supplying  two  science  tables  for  the  Prospect-terrace 
and  Rhyl-street  Schools  : — 

Spencer  & Co .648  o 1 Educational  Supply 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C, 


Association,  Ltd. '^33  10 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


1 • THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  tho 
rate  ot  ros.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  tho  publisher  of  " Thh 
BUILDER."  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  ad.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning?*  Post. 


HAVE  RSTOCK-H  ILL.— Building  coal-cellar 
ground  against  Truro-street 
General  Builders,  Ltd.  .£197 
Thompson  & Beve- 

H.  Eady  148 


Densham  & Sons 
F.  T.  Chinchen  . . 
Marchant  & Hirst* 


ARTESIAN  WELLS 


LEVEN-ROAD  SITE. — Providing  and  fixing  fencing, 
&c.  : — 

Gibb  & Co /172  o I J.  & W.  T.  Hunter*.£i36  10 

Hawkins  & Co 153  10  | 


Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  Apparatus. 

WINDMILLS. 

THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  Steel  Tower  ; foi 
Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells,  and  foi 
Driving  Dynamos  and  Sewage  Pumps. 
PUMPS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  & CO. 

Hydraulic  Engineer*.  Contractors  to  II.  M.  Oort. 

814,  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  LONDON,  E. 

Telegrams  : " Ventulu*.  London  " Telephone.  UlU  Eastern. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co 


MACMURDO  - ROAD  SITE  (Woodlawn  - read'.  — 
Removing  one  building  from  Ambler-road,  one  from 
Clifton-road,  one  from  Eltringham-street,  and  three  blocks 
of  offices  from  Rosendale-road,  and  ie-erecting  them  on 
the  Macmurdo-road  site  : — 

T.  Cruwys .£1,665  | Mitson  & Co £1,280 

f.  & W.  T.  Hunter  1,365  Hawkins  & Co 1,185 

Croggon  & Co.,  Ltd.  1,310  | W.  Har brow*  1,173 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


PONTON-ROAD.— Drainage  and  sanitary 

Rice  & Son  .£2,39 

Lathey  Bros 2,36 

Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd 2.34 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd 2,32 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 2,22 

W.  Hammond  2,21 

J.  & C.  Bowyer  2,15 

H.  & G.  Mallett  1,04 

W.  V.  Goad  1,85 

E.  Triggsf 1 , S4 

t Recommended  for  acceptance. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


PILKINGTON&CC 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.Cv 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings, 
CHORCH  BENCHES  & POLPITS, 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  15, 10.  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS,  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : “SNEW1N  Loudon.'’ 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  R00FIS8.  1 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTEi 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


BONE  DRY  PLANKS  and  BOARDS 

IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 

HONDURAS  MAHOGANY 
OAK  CILLS 

WHITEWQOD  FASCIAS 
WAINSCOT  OAK 
TEAK 

ITALIAN  WALNUT 
WALNUT  PLANKS 
PENCIL  CEDAR 
KAURI  PINE 

THE  COUNTRY. 


Store  Yards. 

DISS  STREET, 
MENOTTI  STREET, 
DERBYSHIRE  STREET, 
CHESHIRE  STREET, 
HAGUE  STREET, 


Bone  Dry 
CUBA  in  LOGS, 
COUNTERTOPS, 
BOARDS, 

PLANKS,  and 
LOGS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  CUBA  IN 


BETHNAL  GREEN, 


WM.  MAIXINSON  & CO. 

Head  Offices:  136  & 138,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.E 


(Telephone  1319  Avenue. 


Contractors. 

Group  i. 

Group  2. 

Group  5. 

Group  8. 

Group  9. 

Group  10. 

Group  11. 

Group  12. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

G.  & E.  Bradley 

+ 175 

+ 20 

+ 15, 

4i5 

*4-15 

+ 22I 

T174 

4 17} 

+ 17J 

+ 17* 

+20 

Brightside  Foundry  and 

*+ 

+ 12* 

* + 12* 

+ 15 

Enginering  Co.,  Ltd. 

+ 15 
• + 15 

* + 15 
4i5 

+ i5 
*+10 

-H7i 

*+I2 

4-17* 

J.  & F.  May 

— 

+ 52i 

— 

— 

— 

" 

A.  A , Morris  & Co. 

+ 25 

+ 32* 

& Co 

+ 30 

+ 30 

+ 30 

1-30 

4-32! 

+ 35 

£be  JSuilber. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Choir  Stalls,  Lincoln  Cathedral.— Drawn  by  Mr.  James  McLachlan  (Pugin  Student,  R.  I.B.A.) 

The  Choir,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  Galilee  Porch,  Ely  Cathedral.— Drawn  by  Mr.  James  McLachlan'  (Pugin  Student, 

R. I.B.A.)  

Ancient  Remains  in  Crete  (In  Illustration  of  Mr.  Fyfe’s  Paper  at  the  Architectural  Association) 

Turkish  Buildings  at  Broussa  (In  Illustration  of  Mr.  Fyfe’s  Paper  at  the  Architectural  Association) 


Double- Page  Ink- Photo. 

Two  Single-Page  Ink- Photos. 
Double-Page  Ink- Photo. 
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The  History  of  the  Housing  Question 
in  London. 

fH E approach  of 
* another  election 
j‘  for  the  London 
County  Council 
makes  it  oppor- 
tune  to  give 
something  in  the 
nature  of  a sketch 
of  the  progress 
the  Housing  Question  in  the  Metropolis. 
5th  Progressives  and  Conservatives,  as  the 
-called  Moderates  have  now  called  thern- 
lves,  admit  that  the  Housing  Question  is 
e most  important  with  which  they  have 
deal.  Not  a little  pessimism  prevails 
regard  to  it,  and  we  should  be  the  last 
take  a sanguine  view  of  this  difficult 
oblem,yet  a review  of  the  last  half-century 
ill  show  that  great  progress  has  taken  place. 
0 doubt,  the  subject  has  been  growing  in 
mplexity  and  in  difficulty,  but  at  the 
me  time  both  the  Legislature  and  Local 
.ithorities  have  taken  many  important  steps 
deal  with  it. 

The  first  part  of  this  question  is  concerned 
th  the  progress  of  legislation,  and  in 
dicing  it  we  shall  follow  the  useful,  and, 
deed,  indispensable,  work  on  the  subject 
lich  has  lately  been  issued  by  the  County 
[mncil.*  . So  far  as  the  Authorities  of  the 
btropolis  are  concerned,  it  is  desirable  to 
•int  out  that  from  1855  to  1889  London 
is  governed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
'orks,  and  by  Vestries  and  District  Boards. 

1889  the  County  Council  came  into 
istence  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Dvernment  Act,  1888,  and  in  1900  the  new 
unicipalities,  of  which  we  have  heard 
:ently  so  much,  superseded  the  Vestries 
d District  Boards.  But  we  have  to  go 
ck  to  the  year  1851  to  find  the  beginning 
modern  legislation  on  the  housing  question 
London,  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  both 
jislation  and  local  action  have  arisen 

* “ The  Housing  Question  in  London.”— Prepared  to 
order  of  the  London  County  Council,  under  the 
ection  of  C.  .1.  Stewart,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  generation 
of  Londoners.  If  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
it  should  encourage  us  in  regard  to  future 
progress. 

It  was  in  1851  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
(then  Lord  Ashley)  brought  the  housing 
question  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  efforts  resulted  in  the  passing  of  two 
statutes,  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act, 
1851,  and  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging 
Houses  Act.  Not  only  is  it  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  that  the  perpetual  honour 
belongs  of  directing  public  attention  for 
the  first  time  to  this  question,  but  he  had  the 
unique  privilege  of  piloting  these  measures 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  lor  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  while  this  legisla- 
tion was  in  progress.  The  first  Act  was 
passed  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  houses,  the  authority  for  that 
purpose  being  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  not 
until  1894  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former 
official  was  transferred  to  the  County  Council. 
By  the  second  Act,  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  dwellings  by  enabling 
Local  Authorities  to  adopt  the  Act  and  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  build  such  dwellings  as  were 
needed.  Here  then  we  have  the  germ  of  the 
important  legislation  which  ensued  to  the 
end  ot  the  century  to  provide  more  dwell- 
ings for  working  men. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  quality  of  the 
houses  ; passing  over  the  Nuisances  Removal 
and  Sanitary  Act  of  1855  and  1866  we  come 
to  the  year  1868,  in  which  year  was  passed 
the  first  of  the  series  of  statutes  known  as 
“Torrens’  Acts."  The  main  principle  of  the 
measure  was  that  “ the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  his  house  in  proper  condition 
falls  upon  the  owner,  and  that  if  he  fails  in 
his  duty,  the  law  is  justified  in  stepping  in 
and  compelling  him  to  perform  it.’’  The 
manner  in  which  the  owner  was  obliged  to 
fulfil  this  duty  was,  broadly  speaking,  by  the 
appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health  to 
report  to  the  Local  Authority,  who  then  had 
jurisdiction  to  oblige  the  owner  to  do  such 
work  as  was  necessary,  or  even  to  demolish 
■nsanitary  houses. 


In  seven  years  time  we  reach  a legislative 
period  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
temporary or  modern  one,  since  in  1875  we 
come  to  the  Artisans’  and  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  the  first  of  the  series  known  as 
“ Cross’s  Acts.”  This  Act  dealt  with  " whole 
areas,  when  the  houses  are  so  structurally 
defective  as  to  be  incapable  of  repair.'’  The 
authorities  to  whom  the  duty  of  carrying  it 
was  given  were  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  The  main  point  to  bear  in  mind 
in  regard  to  this  statute  is  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  work  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century  for  the 
wholesale  rehousing  of  the  working  classes. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  it  out  was  soon 
seen  to  be  cumbrous,  and  in  1879  it  was 
amended.  In  1882  we  find  an  important 
measure,  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  1882, 
to  amend  both  Torrens’  and  Cross’s  Act, 
which  again  is  a simplifying  Act.  Then  from 
that  time  follow  in  due  order  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Acts  of  1885  and  1890 
and  1894.  This  review  will  give  some  kind 
of  idea  of  the  amount  of  legislation  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century. 
Space  wholly  prevents  the  consideration  of 
the  details  of  these  voluminous  statutes.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  to  endeavour  to  form 
some  kind  of  idea  of  the  practical  results  of 
this  legislation. 

In  the  first  place  the  action  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  County  Council,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  must  be 
reviewed,  which  covers  the  period  extending 
ftom  1875  to  1882.  The  number  of  schemes 
undertaken  during  this  space  of  time  was 
sixteen,  which  extended  over  an  area  of 
forty-two  acres,  and  provided  for  27,780 
persons,  as  against  22,868  persons  displaced. 
The  actual  cost  worked  out  as  follows  : — Of 
property,  1,570,160/.  ; of  works,  99,836/.  ; as 
against  • cceipts,  346,581/. ; leaving  a total  net 
cost  of  1,323,415/.  Between  the  schemes  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  those 
of  the  County  Council  come  some  of  an 
intermediate  kind,  begun  by  the  one  body 
and  completed  by  the  other. 

These  are  six  in  number,  and  provided 
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closed,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  weather  maj 
demand.*  Furthermore,  there  should  bt 
ventilating  gratings  a few  inches  Irom  the 
wall  on  all  the  walls,  furnished  with  closing 
bars.  I have  only  heard  one  objection  t( 
this  system  of  ventilation,  namely,  that  ir 
many  private  stables,  if  there  were  a hundrec 
ventilators,  the  grooms  would  never  drean 
of  opening  one  of  them,  and  the  stable; 
would  still  be  found  reeking  with  foul  air 
laying  the  seeds  for  every  imaginable  fora 
of  lung  disease.  What  does  this  objectior 
amount  to  ? It  simply  means  that  the 
owner  of  valuable  horses  does  not  emploj 
servants  upon  whom  he  can  rely  to  lulfi 
their  duties.  The  groom  who  keeps  his 
stable  hot  in  order  to  make  the  coats  of  his 
horses  shine  is  like  the  Chinaman  whc 
burnt  his  house  so  that  he  might  roas' 
his  pigs. 

The  first  thing  which  an  architect  has  t( 
consider  is  the  aspect  of  a stable.  The 
aspect  should  be  south  or  south-west,  sc 
that  the  horses  face  north  or  north-east 
The  stable  will  thus  gain  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  light  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  glare  to  the  horses.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  stable  should  be  on  dry  soil 
when  possible,  but  never  in  a valley.  It  i; 
not  necessary  to  build  a stable  in  a low 
valley  in  order  to  obtain  the  temperature  al 
which  it  should  be  kept,  namely,  60  deg. 

The  construction  of  the  outside  walls  o. 
a stable  has  been  the  cause  of  much  difference 
of  opinion.  If  possible,  that  is  to  say  if  the 
stable  is  near  to  a quarry,  they  should  be  o: 
hard  stone,  since  bricks  absorb  moisture  and 
cause  the  stable  to  become  damp.t  I am  at 
advocate  of  corrugated  iron,  lined  with  wood, 
providing  that  there  is  ample  space  between 
the  iron  and  the  wood,  which  could  be  filled 


find  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  Report 
upon  which  the  foregoing  remarks  have 
been  based,  and  by  a perusal  of  it  better 
appreciate  at  once  its  magnitude  and  its 
difficulty. 


accommodation  for  2,930  persons  though  6, 1 88 
were  displaced.  This  curious  discrepancy 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  one  case  the 
site  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  an  open  space,  and  that  in  other 
cases  the  number  for  whom  accommodation 
had  to  be  provided  was  reduced  by  modifi- 
cation orders.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  in 
regard  to  these  six  schemes  the  unsatis- 
factory fact  that,  apparently,  over  3,000 
persons  were  displaced  and  scattered  into 
other  districts  already  too  crowded.  The 
total  net  cost  of  these  works  was  28 1,6732. 

We  now  come  to  the  work  which  has  been 
done,  or  is  being  carried  into  effect,  by  the 
London  County  Council.  The  schemes  seem 
to  be  twelve  in  number.  They  affect  an  area 
of  3445  acres.  The  total  number  of  persons 
displaced  by  these  schemes  was  16,278,  and 
the  number  actually  rehoused  6,808,  and  to 
be  rehoused  9,416.  As  regards  expenses 
of  the  work,  the  total  actual  net  cost  to 
March  31,  1900,  was  592,549/.  In  addition, 
schemes  have  been  undertaken  by  Vestries 
and  District  Boards  affecting  a displacement 
of  4,042  persons.  In  addition  the  Council 
has  undertaken  various  projects  under 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  which  is  concerned — as 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware — with  what 
may  be  called  lodging  requirement.  Under 
this  head  we  find  that  there  has  been  a 
supply  of  2,132  tenements  containing  5,012 
rooms.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
details  of  these  schemes,  but  the  entire 
work  is  apparently  summarised  in  the  table 
given  with  this  article,  taken  from  the 
appendix  to  the  Report  already  referred  to. 

Considerable  as  is  the  work  done,  as 
pictured  by  these  statistics,  it  is  obvious, 
when  the  growth  of  London  and  its  subur- 
ban districts  is  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is 
comparatively  little  in  comparison  to  the 
increase  of  population.  We  see  that  even 
with  great  expenditure  of  money  and 
labour  the  requirements  of  the  artisans  ol 
London  can  scarcely  be  coped  with,  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  one  must  apparently 
arrive  is  that  while  municipal  effort  should 
be  increasing,  as  much  encouragement  as- 
possible  should  be  given  to  individual  enter- 
prise. It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  housing 
problem  can  only  be  adequately  grappled 
with  by  the  combined  effort  of  public 
bodies  and  private  companies,  and  there- 
fore that  municipalities  should  not  crush 
out  private  enterprise.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  this  great  social  problem  will 


HINTS  ON  STABLES. 


BY  A HUNTING  MAN. 

WISH  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
icwj  ggj  at  the  outset  of  this  article  that  I 
ItlffVoVvS  am  neither  an  architect,  nor  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the 
building  industry.  I am  writing  without 
prejudice,  and  therefore  trust  that  my 
remarks  and  suggestions  will  be  construed 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  written. 
My  objects  are  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
horse  and  to  save  the  owners  of  horses 
unnecessary  expense,  which  arises  from 
inferior  stable  accommodation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  an  ill- 
drained,  ill-ventilated,  ill-lighted  barn  was 
considered  a good  enough  home  for  the 
average  hunter.  Even  within  the  last 
twelve  months  I have  seen  many  of  these 
barns  attached  to  old  country  houses,  and  I 
have  inspected  stables  in  London  which  are 
little  better  than  cowsheds.  In  London  and 
other  large  towns  where  economy  of  space  is 
a primary  consideration  there  may  be  some 
excuse  for  narrow  gangways,  narrow  stalls, 
and  narrow  doors  ; but  in  the  country  there 
is  no  such  excuse  for  placing  valuable  horses 
in  erections  which  are  the  hot-beds  of 
disease,  owing  to  want  of  sanitation  and 
space.  Then  how  often  are  the  situation 
and  aspect  of  a stable  misjudged.  In  the 
case  of  stables  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  we  constantly  find  that  they  are 
situated  in  a valley  on  account  of  the  warmth 
and  shelter  ; but  if  the  windows  and  doors  fit 
properly  and  the  ventilators  act  properly,  so 
that  there  is  no  unhealthy  draught,  the 
question  of  shelter  need  not  arise. 

In  regard  to  ventilation,  there  is  a popular 
idea  that  ventilation  merely  means  draught. 
A greater  mistake  cannot  be  made.  The 
proper  definition  of  ventilation  is  “ the 
ingress  of  fresh  air  and  the  egress  of  foul 
air.’’  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  best 
method  to  ensure  perfect  ventilation  in  a 
stable.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there 
should  be  one  or  more  according  to  the  size 
of  the  stable,  ventilating  shafts  in  the  roof, 
and  one  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  walls. 
These  should  have  “louvre”  boards  and 
cords  to  allow  of  them  being  opened  or 


* “ A Hunting  Man,”  however,  does  not  state  whether  ht 
intends  these  for  inlets  or  extracts,  and  possibly  does  nol 
know.  If  intended  as  extracts,  probably  some  of  them  will 
be  found  acting  as  inlets.  And  what  is  to  induce  them  tc 
act  as  extracts  V To  adopt  his  own  phrase,  “there  seem! 
to  be  a popular  idea”  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  havt 
openings,  and  the  fresh  air  will  fl  ow  in  through  one  and 
the  foul  air  out  at  another,  just  as  you  wish,  without  any- 
thing more  than  wishing.  If  no  mechanical  force  i: 
employed,  the  best  chance  is  to  have  only  one  ultimaM 
extract  at  the  highest  point  of  the  building ; there  may  be 
ducts  to  it  from  different  parts  of  the  stable  ceiling.  In 
large  stables— those  containing  as  many  as  ten  horses  and 
upwards — it  ought  to  be  worth  while  to  have  a mechanicallt 
driven  extract  fan,  but  it  must  be  used  with  moderation,  so 
as  not  to  draw  in  anything  like  a rapid  current  of  air 
through  the  inlets. — Ed. 

t This  is,  of  course,  far  too  sweeping  a statement.  It 
depends  on  the  kind  of  stone  and  the  kind  of  brick.  Som® 
bricks  absorb  much  less  moisture  than  many  slone^ 
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vith  sawdust  or  some  other  non-conducting 
naterial.*  This  provision  is  important,  since, 
f a careless  builder  neglects  to  use  sufficient 
ion-conducting  material,  the  corrugated  iron 
rill  in  hot  weather  turn  the  stable  into  a 
Lirnace.  Some  architects  recommend  painted 
ement  in  preference  to  wood  for  the  inside 
ning  of  the  walls,  since  it  is  easier  to  keep 
lean  and  is  more  economical ; but  there  is 
n unsportsmanlike  look  about  the  cement,  + 
nd  the  appearance  of  wood  is  far  superior 
d that  of  cement.  Then  horses  do  not  care 
) live  in  a place  resembling  an  Ebenezer 
hapel,  and  in  the  construction  of  our  stables 
le  horse  is  the  first  interest  to  be  considered. 

1 regard  to  the  external  construction  of  a 
able,  no  subject  has  aroused  such  divergence 
: opinion  amongst  hunting  men  than  that 
hich  concerns  the  roof.  Many  hunting 
en  are  in  favour  of  a thatched  roof,  because 
is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer, 
ut  there  are  many  objections  to  thatched 
iofs.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
good  thatcher  outside  Dorsetshire,  and  a 
idly  thatched  roof  is  useless.  In  the  second 
ace,  they  absorb  more  damp  than  any  other 
nd  of  roof,  as  anybody  who  has  had  the 
isfortune  to  live  in  a thatched  house  can 
stify.  Thirdly,  they  are  expensive  in  regard 
the  initial  cost,  and  constantly  need  repair- 
g.  Fourthly,  they  serve  as  breeding  places 
r vermin.  Fifthly,  they  are  a source  of 
nger  from  fire.  The  late  Mr.  Ruskin 
ited  that  they  were  a pleasing  prospect  in 
e landscape.  I willingly  admit  that,  to  the 
tistic  eye,  a thatched  roof  is  a pleasant 
pendage  to  a country  parsonage,  though 
F parson’s  fat  cob  may  differ  from  me ; 
it  a thatched  roof  on  a gentleman’s  stable 
ways  reminds  me  of  a dilapidated  farm- 
lading.  If  we  discard  thatched  roofs,  we 
list  alternate  between  slates  and  tiles.  My 
Ifef  objection  to  slates  is  that  they  generate 
Ipre  heat  than  tiles,  while  the  ugliness  is 
IP  apparent  to  require  any  comment  from 
ur  pen.  Good  tiles,  well  laid,  form  the  best 
c )f  of  which  I have  had  experience. 

1!“  Let  the  gutters  from  each  stall  or  box 
In  direct  into  one  common  gutter,  which 
verses  the  stable  from  one  end  to  the 
[per,  and  the  further  the  gutter  is  extended 
jiyond  the  stable  in  its  open  form  before  it 
jreceived  into  any  underground  drain  the 
.(tter.  As  far  as  stable  drainage  is  con- 
jrned,  nothing  further  is  necessary.”  Such 
jis  the  dictum  of  Major  Fisher,  as  written 
i:  his  admirable  little  book,  entitled 
J?hrough  the  Stable  and  Saddle  Room,” 
id  his  words  convey  the  necessary  advice 
j those  connected  with  the  construction  of 
jble  drainage.  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  my 
liders  against  the  modern  systems  of 
borate  drainage.  The  more  simple  the 
stein  of  drainage  is,  the  more  healthy  it  is 
th  for  man  and  horse.  Moreover,  it 
tfuires  a special  education  to  under- 
nd  the  complicated  sanitary  arrange- 
mts  which  have  been  introduced  into 
ibles  during  the  last  decade.  Simplicity 
li  cleanliness  should  be  the  two  most 
pent  features  of  a stable.  We  cannot 
Jaect  a stable-lad  to  keep  in  order  drainage, 
l en  he  is  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the 
linage. 

k Hunt  secretary,  who  is  also  a farmer 

i This  may  no  doubt  make  a warm  and  comfortable 
lie,  but  few  owners  of  large  country  houses  would  like 
ee  their  stable  court  disfigured  by  so  hideous  a 
trial  as  corrugated  iron.— Ed. 

We  should  really  be  interested  to  know  in  what  sense 
ent  is  “ unsportsmanlike."— Ed. 
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and  a breeder  of  horses,  once  stated  to  me 
that  he  only  required  the  services  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  in  order  to  test  the 
eyesight  of  a horse.  Now,  the  bad  eyesight 
of  horses  is  invariably  due  to  the  misplace- 
ment of  the  windows  in  the  stable.  The 
windows  of  a stable  should  be  behind  the 
horses,  facing  south  or  south-west,  unless 
the  aspect  be  north  or  north-east,  when  the 
windows  must  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
horses,  and  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  glare  in  front  of  the 
horses’  eyes.  Lattice  windows  are  preferable 
to  those  made  of  squares  of  glass  ; but  in 
either  case  they  should  be  made  to  open 
upon  pivots,  and  have  holland  blinds  to 
shield  the  glare  of  the  sun.  One  window  to 
three  stalls  or  loose-boxes  is  sufficient,  unless 
the  aspect  is  closed  in  by  trees  or  other 
buildings.  Whether  or  not  there  should  be 
trees  or  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  a stable  has 
long  been  a controversial  subject  amongst 
the  owners  of  valuable  horses.  My  own 
experience  is  that  verdure  attracts  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  and  thereby  prevents  the 
moisture  from  reaching  the  stable. 

In  reference  to  the  internal  structure,  in 
the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  position  of 
the  forage  loft.  Should  it  be  between  the 
ceiling  and  roof  of  stable  ? Such  a situation 
is  the  most  convenient,  so  far  as  the  grooms 
are  concerned,  and,  moreover,  serves  to  keep 
the  stable  warm.  But  in  any  case  the  forage 
should  be  stored  near  to  the  stable,  and. 
wherever  possible,  in  the  same  building.  I 
recently  considered  some  designs  for  stables 
in  which  the  architect  had  placed  the  forage 
loft  fifty  yards  from  the  stable.  I will  not 
refer  to  the  extra  labour  entailed  to  grooms 
by  such  an  arrangement,  but  how  about  the 
forage  on  a wet  night  ? I should  not  like  to 
eat  my  food  sodden  with  rain  water,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  my  horses  would  care  to 
do  so.  In  regard  to  stables  the  horse  is  the 
first  object  for  consideration,  and  yet  how 
often  do  we  see  valuable  horses  ruined  on 
account  of  inadequate  stable  accommodation  ! 
The  stiffest  fence  in  Leicestershire  is  a 
bagatelle  when  compared  with  a narrow 
stable-door.  The  door  of  the  stable  should 
be  at  least  six  feet,  or,  if  possible,  seven  feet 
in  width,  since  in  passing  through  a narrow 
doorway  horses  are  apt  to  knock  themselves 
against  the  side-posts,  and  to  do  themselves 
serious  injury.  The  doors  should  be  half- 
doors, cut  horizontally  in  the  centre,  and 
there  should  be  no  projections  of  any  sort  or 
kind  whatsoever  in  the  door.  Sunken  bolts 
and  ring  handles  obviate  any  necessity  for 
such  projections,  which  are  more  liable  to 
injure  a horse  than  barbed  wire. 

The  flooring  of  a stable  should  be  of  the 
hard  corrugated  or  grooved  blue  bricks, 
specially  manufactured  for  stable  purposes. 
These  should  be  so  carefully  laid  that  the 
grooves  fit  into  one  another,  and  thereby 
form  a miniature  system  of  drainage.  The 
gangway  should  be  as  wide  as  space  permits, 
but  not  less  than  8 ft.  in  width,  and  the  sur- 
face should  be  level.  The  slope  of  the 
surface  flooring  of  a stall  or  loose-box  has 
for  many  years  been  a subject  of  disagree- 
ment amongst  men  of  the  greatest  experience 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  stable  ; but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  late  Duke  ol 
Beaufort,  who  favoured  a flat  surface,  the 
majority  of  hunting  men  consider  that  th» 
gradient  of  a stall  or  loose-box  should  be 
5^  in.  in  13  ft.  I do  not  like  to  differ  from 
such  an  authority  as  the  late  Duke  of 
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Beaufort,  though  in  most  hunting  and  racing 
stables  the  gradient  which  I have  described 
is  adopted.  The  reason  for  the  adoption  is 
obvious.  If  a rider  wants  to  stand  still  by 
covert-side  or  anywhere  else,  and  leaves  the 
position  to  his  horse,  the  horse  will  choose 
to  place  his  forelegs  on  an  elevation  on  a pro- 
portionate gradient  to  his  hindlegs  to  the  one 
which  I have  described.  Surely,  therefore, 
this  gradient  must  be  the  most  comfortable 
and  the  most  natural  for  the  horse.  1 may 
also  add  for  the^benefit  of  hunting  men  who 
may  read  these  words,  that  when  the  surface 
is  flat,  horses  contract  the  pernicious  habit 
of  ‘‘standing  over.” 

I do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  relative 
merits  of  stalls  and  loose-boxes.  Un- 
fortunately, space  often  prevents  the  use  of 
loose-boxes,  but  it  is  easy  to  improvise  them 
by  placing  strong  bars  of  oak  from  the  stall 
posts  across  the  gangway  to  the  wall.  This 
is  a method  which  I have  often  seen  adopted 
in  old  stables.  The  economical  objection  to 
loose-boxes,  namely,  that  they  take  more 
straw  to  litter  them  than  it  takes  to  litter 
stalls  has  long  been  exploded,  since  it  must 
be  apparent  to  everybody  connected  with 
stable  management  that  the  greater  the  space 
to  be  littered,  the  less  amount  of  straw  will 
be  soiled,  trodden  upon,  and  have  to  be 
removed.  In  regard  to  size,  twelve  feet  by 
thirteen  feet  is  a fair  size  for  a loose-box,  and 
thirteen  feet  in  length  by  eight  feet  in  width 
a proper  size  for  a stall.  These  dimensions 
may  seem  extravagant  to  some  of  my  readers 
but  they  must  remember  that  there  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  for  a horse, 
excited  by  the  idea  of  leaving  the  stable,  to 
be  obliged  to  turn  round  in  a narrow  stall. 

In  regard  to  interior  fittings,  my  primary 
statement  is  that  there  should  be  nothing 
superfluous  in  a stable,  and  that  all  the 
fittings  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
Simplex  mnnditiis  should  be  the  motto  for  a 
stable,  as  our  old  friend  Horace,  who  was 
the  cause  of  many  bad  hours  to  me  in  my 
Rugby  days,  said  should  be  the  motto  of 
ladies.  The  more  superfluity  that  there  is 
in  a stable,  the  more  dirt  and  dust,  and  the 
more  things  to  be  kept  clean.  Briefly,  the 
greater  the  simplicity,  the  greater  will  be  the 
tidiness.  The  stall  partitions  should  be 
made  of  oak  or  pitch-pine  boards  ; for  it  is 
false  economy  to  use  deal,  which  is  liable  to 
splinter,  and  has  accordingly  to  be  constantly 
renewed.  These  partitions  are  now  made 
so  as  to  be  movable.  Thus  by  removing 
the  partition  and  putting  up  the  oak  bars 
already  referred  to  on  the  two  adjacent 
partitions,  a loose-box,  sufficiently  roomy 
for  the  most  capricious  animal,  can  be  made 
in  a few  minutes,  and  every  hunting  man 
will  agree  with  me  that  after  a long  day  the 
horse  will  appreciate  the  luxury.  Space  does 
not  always  permit  of  the  erection  of  loose- 
boxes,  though  it  is  seldom  that  an  owner  of 
hunters  does  not  possess  a spare  stall,  by 
which,  by  the  use  of  the  movable  partition, 
he  can  get  a loose-box  when  required.  The 
mangers  in  any  stable  should  be  made  of 
enamelled  iron,  for  wooden  mangers  tend  to 
make  horses  crib-biters.  Moreover,  wooden 
mangers  are  not  so  easy  to  keep  clean  as 
those  made  ot  enamelled  iron.  One  modern 
improvement  which  I strongly  urge  my 
readers  to  use  is  an  enamelled  basin  or 
water  trough,  which  can  be  bought  and  fixed 
in  a stall  or  loose-box  at  a trifling  cost,  so 
that  the  horse  can  drink  when  he  feels 
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thirsty.  The  old  habit  of  giving  horses 
their  water  out  of  a bucket  at^stated  intervals 
always  reminds  me  of  Fagin  telling  Oliver 
Twist  to  drink  his  gin-and-water  because 
another  gentleman  required  the  glass.  The 
stomach  of  a horse  is  not  like  the  boiler  of 
an  engine,  though  many  people  fail  to  see 
the  difference. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  there 
should  be  no  cupboards  in  a stable,  but  only 
shelves  upon  which  nothing  but  the  grooming 
utensils  should  be  placed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a dung  basket,  the  stable  utensils 
should  be  kept  in  the  saddle-room.  But  the 
architecture  of  the  saddle-room  would 
demand  a separate  article. 


NOTES. 

In  accordance  with  the  new 
and  Bricklayers.  vvorking  rules,  a Joint  Con- 
ciliation Board  meeting  was 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  London  Master 
Builders'  Association  on  Monday,  the  28th 
ult.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion 
five  representatives  of  the  London  Master 
Builders'  Association,  three  representa- 
tives of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society, 
and  three  representatives  of  the  Slaters’  and 
Tilers’  Union.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was  the  claim  put  forth  by  the 
Operative  Bricklayers’  Society  that  its  mem- 
bers should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  do 
roof  tiling ; and  the  questions  submitted  to 
the  board  were:— (a)  Is  roof  tiling  to  be 
given  exclusively  to  tilers  ? (b)  Is  roof  tiling 
to  be  given  exclusively  to  bricklayers  ? (<r) 
Shall  roof  tiling  be  done  by  bricklayers  or 
tilers,  at  the  discretion  of  the  employer? 
The  result  was  that  it  was  decided  by  the 
majority  of  the  board  “That  it  shall  be  left 
to  the  employer  to  elect  whether  he  shall 
employ  bricklayers  or  tilers  to  do  roof 
tiling.  This  is  the  common-sense  of  the 
matter.  It  all  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  necessity  or 
otherwise  of  skilled  labour ; and  of  this  the 
employer  has  the  best  right  to  judge. 


The  Tapestry  " 0Ur  ^ OU  the  Luton  H, 
Case.  tapestry  case  when  it  w 
decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Byre 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  reasoning  1 
winch  it  was  held  that  the  tapestry  in  tl 
drawing-room  was  a fixture,  and  belong, 
to  the  freehold,  was  fallacious.  The  decisi, 
has  now  been  reversed  by  the  Court 
Appeal.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
tendency  to  attribute  too  wide  an  inferen, 
to  the  new  decision,  and  to  regard  it  , 
having  extended  the  law  by  giving  great, 
liberality  to  it  in  regard  to  the  rights 
tenants  for  years  or  for  ever  as  against 
freeholder.  No  doubt  law  always  reflect 
sooner  or  later,  the  general  feeling  of  tl 
community,  and  public  opinion  is  distinct! 
in  favour  of  limiting  the  rights  of  freeholdei 
to  property  for  which  they  have  not  pai, 
This  is  most  noticeable  in  agricultural  tenai 
cies,  but  the  same  trend  of  public  opinion  : 
reflected  in  such  a decision  as  that  of  th 
Court  of  Appeal  on  the  Luton  Hoo  cas, 
in  which  the  Judge  of  First  Evidence  took 
narrow  and  technical  view.  At  the  sam 
time,  where  there  is  any  possibility  c 
disputes  arising  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
tenant’s  fixture,  it  would  be  desirable  fo 
tenants  to  obtain  a written  license  from  th 
freeholder  to  erect  fixtures,  with  the  condi 
tion  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  freehold 
It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the  law  on  thii 
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subject  remains  in  its  present  somewhat  I 
indefinite  condition,  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  danger  of  disputes.  No  doubt 
some  class  legislation  on  the  subject  is 
desirable  by  which  the  rights  of  tenants 
would  be  clearly  defined  and  safeguarded. 
But  modern  legislation  is  so  confused  and 
muddled — as  witness  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation and  other  Acts — that  it  is  some- 
times worse  than  the  evil  which  it  is  intended 
to  remedy. 

The  proposal  to  restore  Linlith- 
LPalace°W  80W  Palace  as  a memorial  of 

our  late  Queen  seems  to  us  a 
rather  foolish  one.  There  is  no  suitability 
in  it  as  a memorial  to  Oueen  Victoria ; the 
name  of  the  place  will  always  be  connected 
historically  with  that  of  a feminine  royalty 
of  a very  different  type ; and  as  a matter  of 
archaeological  interest  it  would  be  a great 
deal  better  to  leave  the  building  as  it  is 
instead  of  “ restoring  ” it  into  a modern 
building.  All  that  seems  necessary  is  to 
provide  against  its  further  decay. 


New  Railway  ALTHOUGH  the  Casual  visitor  to 
Bridge  at  Newcastle  may  find  little  temp- 
Newcastle.  ....  , . 

tation  to  cross  the  river  in 
search  of  the  beautiful,  there  is,  and  has 
been  for  years,  urgent  necessity  for  more 
adequate  means  of  railway  communication 
between  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  Apart 
from  the  heavy  toll  payable  by  the  railway 
company  to  the  owners  of  the  High-level 
Bridge,  this  structure  notoriously  offers 
insufficient  accommodation  for  the  heavy 
local  and  main  line  traffic  of  the  present 
day.  Moreover,  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  Central  station  renders  necessary  for 
through  trains  a change  of  engines,  causing 
expense  and  delay  to  the  railway  company, 
and  a reversal  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  carriages,  causing  discomfort  to 
many  passengers.  A second  railway  bridge, 
with  four  sets  of  metals,  is  now  to  be  built 
crossing  the  Tyne  from  Gateshead  near  the 
Redheugh  bridge,  and  entering  the  pas- 
senger station  at  the  western  end.  The 
new  structure  is  to  be  of  the  lattice  girder 
type,  having  two  spans  resting  on  a central 
pier  of  granite.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  the  approach  will  afford  communication 
with  the  main  line  a little  below  Gateshead 
Station,  with  which  connexion  will  be  made 
by  means  of  a loop  line,  so  that  the  utmost 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  addition 
of  the  new  bridge.  Each  span  of  the  bridge 
will  be  about  300  ft.  long,  the  total  length 
being  675  ft.,  and  the  height  above  high- 
water  level  to  the  lowest  rail  of  the  bridge 
is  to  be  S5  ft.  The  structural  details  of  the 
northern  approach  are  not  yet  finally  settled 
by  the  engineer. 


Chippenham  A CORRESPONDENT  writes 
Wesleyan  Church  “ I presume  that  the  leading 
Compel, t, on.  architects  of  W;Itsh;re  are 

working  hard  to  obtain  the  tempting  bait 
held  out  to  them  in  the  enclosed  advertise- 
ment, cut  from  the  Wiltshire  Times  of 
February  9 inst.”  The  following  is  the 
advertisement  referred  to  : — 

“ To  Architects.— The  Trustees  of  the  proposed 
New  Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools  at  Chippenham 
invite  Pencil  Sketch  of  Buildings,  including  Eleva- 
tion, Ground  Plan,  and  Section.  Terms  : Ten 
guineas  for  design  selected,  the  same  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Trustees,  without  prejudice  to  any 
future  action." 

The  hon.  secretary  to  the  Committee  is  the 
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minister.  We  are  inclined  to  think  a clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church  would  have 
known  better  than  this,  at  all  events. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Allan 
Th|ea[eat  Wyon,  F.S.A.,  chief  engraver 
of  his  Majesty’s  seals,  has 
received  instructions  for  the  making  of  t 
new  Great  Seal.  Mr.  Allan  Wyon  is  the 
third  son  ol  Benjamin  Wyon,  who  in  l S3 1 
succeeded  his  father,  Thomas  Wyon>  as  chie 
engraver  of  his  Majesty’s  seals,  and  Was 
succeeded  in  that  appointment  by  his  Hirer 
sons  in  turn — Joseph  Shepherd  Wyon  ir; 
1858,  Alfred  Benjamin  Wyon  in  1865,  and 
Mr.  -Allan  WyOii  In  1884.  The  Wyon 
family  were  originally  of  German  extraction: 
and  reckon  amongst  their  members  the 
Court  jeweller  of  King  George  I.,  Thomas 
Wyon  the  younger,  chief  engraver  at  the! 
Mint,  and  his  successors  at  the  Mint, 
Leonard  Wyon  and  William  Wyon.) 
R.A.,  F.S.A.  

With  the  demolition,  now  ir 

Coldbath  Fields  progress,  of  the  massive  gate! 

Prison.  r o ' .1 

way  and  the  Governors  house 

at  Mount  Pleasant,  Clerkenwell,  will  dis-i 
appear  the  only  remaining  portions  of  thel 
old  prison  that  was  closed  in  November: 
1885.  The  stone  gateway,  having  a lion’s 
head  and  rusticated  voussoirs  around  thel 
arch  and  inner  piers  in  the  archway,  is  thel 
last  of  its  kind  in  London.  It  has  retained: 
the  original  doors  with  their  two  big  iron:; 
knockers,  but  the  linked  fetters  on  the  outer! 
piers  and  the  inscription  beneath  the  cornices 
— “1794  Middlesex  House  of  Correction: 
1866” — have  been  removed.  In  pursuances 
of  the  Act  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  55,  the  erection  of 
the  prison  was  begun  upon  a site  of  marshy: 
ground,  nine  acres  in  extent,  bounded  along: 
its  west  side  by  the  Fleet,  which  the  county 
magistrates  bought  for  4.35°^-  from  Thomas. 
Clarke  Jervoise..  Plans  and  designs  for  232 
cells  were  prepared  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor:; 
after  whose  death  in  1788  the  works  were: 
carried  on  by  Sir  William  Chambers  in 
1788-91,  and  then  after  Chambers's  death  in 
1796  by  T.  Rogers.  The  prison,  first- 
opened  in  1793,  was  enlarged  and  re- 1 
modelled  in  1830  by  Robert  Sibley  with  five; 
blocks  radiating  from  a common  centre,  to 
the  north  of  the  older  buildings,  and  on  such: 
a scale  as  to  render  it  the  finest  and  one  ot  • 
the  best  appointed  gaols  in  the  kingdom,  ■ 
with  a capacity  latterly  for  1,558  prisoners.- 
On  the  east  side,  in  a detached  building,  was : 
the  great  treadwheel  for  grinding  corn  1 
(since  removed  to  Pentonville),  with  room 
for  350  at  a time  of  the  prisoners 
condemned  to  hard  labour  for  periods : 
known  as  “ short  sentences  ” — two  years  or  1 
shorter.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  prisoners 
to  Pentonville  protracted  negotiations  en- 1 
sued  between  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry,  the 
Home  Office,  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  ■ 
Works,  and  the  London  County  Council  in 
respect  of  a project  to  secure  the  ground, 
partly  as  an  open  space  and  partly  for  the 
building  of  artisans’  dwellings.  In  the  result 
the  site  was  acquired  under  the  Post-office 
Sites  Act,  1889,  at  a valuation  of  96,000! 
and  a payment  of  10,000/.  to  the  London 
County  Council  in  lieu  of  the  reservation  of 
any  portion  of  the  land  as  a recreation 
ground,  for  the  Parcels  and  Telegraph 
Engineering  Works  services  of  the  Post 
Office.  In  June  last  year  the  Provincial 
Mails  service  migrated  from  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand  to  the  premises  erected  there,  at  a 
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cost  of  about  1 13,000/.,  by  Messrs.  Lorden 

of  Upper  Tooting,  contractors. 


Adverting  to  the  obituary 
J 7m?  Robemon.  notice  in  our  last  issue,  pp. 

142-3  ante , of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Murray  Robertson,  of  Dundee,  we  may 
mention  that  in  our  number  ot  August  13, 
1898,  "Dundee,”  being  No.  XVII.  of  our  series, 
“ The  Architecture  of  our  Large  Provincial 
Towns,”  we  published  illustrations  ot  the 
Fyffe’s  Buildings  in  the  Nethergate,  the 
Lochee  Free  Library  and  Baths,  the  Cale- 
donian Insurance  Company’s  offices,  and  the 
Technical  Institute— all  erected  after  his 
plans  and  designs. 


The  usual  series  of  lectures  at 
^Lecture.?311  Carpenters’  Hall  will  commence 
on  Thursday  evening  the  21st 
inst.,  with  a lecture  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham 
on  the  architecture  of  the  recent  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, illustrated  by  lantern  views  of  a 
number  of  the  buildings,  permanent  and 
temporary.  The  lecture  is  not  intended  to 
be  merely  descriptive,  but  for  the  critical 
consideration  ot  some  points  suggested  by 
the  treatment  of  the  Exhibition  buildings. 
The  succeeding  lectures  will  be  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Richards,  on  “ Old  London  ” (February  28)  ; 
by  Mr.  John  Slater,  on  "Celebrated  Ancient 
Buildings  ” (March  7)  ; by  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley, 
on  "Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes’’ 
(March  14);  and  by  Professor  T.  Roger 
Smith,  on  "Westminster  Abbey ” (March  21) 
The  lectures  commence  at  eight  o’clock. 


, , , The  receiving  days  for  works 
Exhibition^  sent  in  f°r  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year  are : — 
Por  water-colours,  miniatures,  black-and- 
vhite  drawings,  engravings,  etchings,  archi- 
ectural  drawings,  and  all  other  works  under 
;Iass,  Friday,  March  29;  for  oil-paintings, 
Saturday,  March  30,  and  Monday,  April  1 ; 
or  sculpture,  Tuesday,  April  2.  We  may 
emind  our  readers  that  architectural  draw- 
ngs  must  all  be  sent  in  gilt  frames ; any 
>ther  frames  are  not  admissible. 


’ORTS  MOUTH  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
AND  LIBRARY. 

The  designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
proposed  Technical  Institute  and  Free  Library 
ave  been  on  view  at  Portsmouth  Town  Hall 
ns  week.  The  competition  was  limited  to 
rchitects  practising  in  the  town,  and  involved 
n estimated  expenditure  of  43,000/.  Six  sets 
/ere  received  ; we  have  already  published  the 
ames,  together  with  the  award  of  the 
remiums  (see  “ Competitions  ” in  our  issue  of 
inuary  19). 

The  circumstances  of  the  contest  are  some- 
'hat  unusual,  and  considerably  to  the  advantage 
the  architects,  as  the  Corporation  encased 
re  services  of  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross  to  act  as  the 
ssessor,  and  he  prepared  sketch  plans,  outlines 
!.  ",hlLh  were  furnished  to  the  competitors 
his  was  no  doubt  a wise  course  to  adopt  as 
iherwise  probably  it  might  have  been 
iHicult  to  have  locally  obtained  a satis- 
ictory  plan.  The  competitors  were  directed 
encraily  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  plans  as  laid 
hwn,  it  being  open  to  them  to  make  what 
nnor  modifications  might  commend  them- 
;lves. 

All  six  designs  are  therefore  practically 
‘Cf  ’.n?  one  competitor  caring  to  launch 
u-  1 his  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  regard 
1 one  special  feature — the  entrance  ; no  design 
tempts  to  make  this  an  element  in  the  plan, 
.d  coming  at  the  angle  of  the  site  it  is  of  con- 
derable  importance. 

uteuiS  a jfine  one>  situated  west  of  the 
enfal  5,  i’  and.,I?ovy  occupied  as  an  orna- 

garden  l lfc  IS  bounded  on  one  side  by 
e railway  embankment,  and  on  the  other  by 


r^Ir0ad’, to  which  ^tter  it  has  a frontage  of 

180  ft.,  and  of  160  ft.  to  the  Town  Hall,  forming 
an_/ — shape,  with  the  entrance  at  the  angle. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  plans  is  as 
follows Entering  from  Park-road  at  the 
corner,  the  building  is  bisected  by  a corridor 
both  ways,  the  staircase  being  opposite.  In 
the  right  wing  is  located  the  free  library- 
reference  library,  store  and  engineering-room 
being  in  the  basement.  The  first  and  second 
floors  provide  an  examination-room,  which  is 
also  available  for  banquets  in  connexion  with 
ffie  Town  Hall,  and  an  elementary  art  room. 
u wing  contains  in  the  basement  the 

building-construction  and  engine  rooms,  &c. 
The  ground  floor  has  a range  of  ten  class- 
rooms and  other  offices  on  either  side  of  the 
corridor,  which  is  lit  from  the  end,  and  is  about 
150  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  wide,  with  caretaker’s-room 
in  a wing  at  end.  The  first  and  second  floors 
have  in  front  the  physical  laboratories,  lecture- 
rooms,  &c.,  while  the  art  rooms  are  situate  at 
the  back,  which  has  a good  north  light.  Two 
lecture  theatres  come  over  the  entrance,  while 
cart  access  is  provided  at  the  rear. 

This  is  the  plan  which  all  of  the  competitors 
have  adopted,  with  but  slight  modification,  and 
no  one  has  grappled  with  the  dislocation  of  the 
sjinitary  adjuncts,  which  are  all  within  the 
building,  or  the  architectural  treatment  or  plan 
of  the  entrance. 

The  problem,  therefore,  submitted  was 
tempting,  and  comparatively  easy  of  solution 
m having  merely  to  modify  the  plan  and  clothe 
it  architecturally,  and  that  the  result  has  not 
been  more  satisfactory  is  a matter  for  some 
surprise,  as  no  design  submitted  shows  any 
high  and  unquestionable  merit. 

The  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 

G.  E.  Smith,  who  follows  the  sketch  plans  • 
but  the  details  are  not  wholly  free  from  defects! 
the  supervision  of  the  library  being  imperfect, 
and  the  entrance  doors,  which  are  at  the  head 
of  a long  flight  of  steps,  are  inadequate.  On 
either  side  are  two  great  bay-windows  partially 
treated  as  sash  frames,  the  upper  half  being 
lead  lights  ; angle  turrets  abound,  which  are 
utilised  as  recesses.  A tower  encloses  the 
staircase  at  the  rear,  but  would  not  be  seen, 
at  all  events,  from  the  point  of  view  indicated. 

In  regard  to  details  the  scheme  may  be  a 
good  deal  improved.  The  elevations  are  brick 
and  stone  banded,  with  many  breaks,  projec- 
tions, and  turrets,  and  the  fronts  to  the  streets 
suffer  greatly  from  a profusion  of  irritating 
ornament.  For  economy’s  sake  this  has  been 
omitted  on  the  back  elevations,  very  greatly  to 
their  advantage.  The  design  is  illustrated  by 
an  admirable  perspective,  which  gives  a pleas- 
ing interpretation  of  the  design,  but  will  not 
bear  investigation. 

Messrs.  Rake  & Cogswell  are  awarded  the 
second  premium  ; this  is  a more  spirited, 
though  evidently  hurried, design.  Theentrance 
is  by  a circular  porch.  The  wall  above  is  carried 
up  and  finished  with  a curved  pediment,  the 
angle  being  filled  with  splayed  piers,  with 
cappings  ; these  not  running  into  the  pediments 
having  an  inconclusive  effect.  A lofty  turret  is 
carried  up  on  either  side,  projecting  at  the  top 
and  much  overweighted.  It  is  clear  from  the 
plan  that  these  features  are  impracticable,  as  a 
14-in.  iron  column  is  being  carried  up  on  either 
side  to  produce  them  over  the  lecture  theatres. 

The  fenestration  is  deficient,  the  windows  being 
ranged  in  a diminishing  scale,  which  makes 
the  laboratories  on  the  top  floor  very  dark. 

The  examination  - room  is  more  effectively 
treated  than  in  the  first  design,  in  view  of  its 
municipal  use.  The  spacing  of  the  faqades  is 
well  considered,  and  the  stonework  agreeably 
grouped,  with  a pediment  at  either  end,  with 
the  intermediate  spaces  divided  by  pilasters, 
makes  up  the  two  fronts.  Parts  of  the  plan 
are  dark,  such  as  the  lavatories  and  the  students’ 
locker-room.  The  arrangement  of  the  library 
is,  however,  good.  The  design  is  effectively 
shown  by  a pen-and-ink  perspective  sketch. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bevis,  who  is  awarded  the  third 
premium,  has  some  good  points  in  his  plan, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  library  is  certainly 
the  best  submitted — the  hook  stores  being  kept 
at  the  rear,  and  all  well  lighted,  with  the  news 
and  magazine  spaces  in  front,  all  under  visual 
control.  The  entrance  hall  in  the  plan  has  re- 
ceived some  slight  recognition,  two  alcoves 
being  formed,  one  of  which  affords  convenient 
access  to  the  basement.  The  treatment  of  the 
angle  is  the  especially  weak  point  in  the 
design,  an  error  which  is  apparent  in  all  the 
designs  to  a certain  extent  excepting  the  first, 
in  cutting  the  building  into  two.  In  this  in- 
stance, a portico  and  two  segments,  surmoun- 


ted  by  a stone  balcony  and  turret,  attempt  to 
fill  the  space  of  the  angles,  but  do  much  to 
mark  the  distinction  the  more.  The  building 
is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  the  scale  draw- 
ings than  in  the  view.  The  elevations  in  this 
have  been  extended  in  every  instance  but  one 
without  any  real  gain.  The  theatres  are  well- 
planned,  and  careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  fenestration. 

, ?•  W.  Ball  has  his  design  evi- 

dently  illustrated  by  the  same  artist  as 
thai  P,aced  first.  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  perspective  and  eleva- 
tions  do  not  correspond  as  they  should. 
J,ud?ed  tbe  former,  it  is  generally  one  of 
the  best  designs.  The  frontage  to  Park-road 
is,  not  unreasonably,  treated  in  a different 
phase,  being  divided  by  a pediment  treatment 
at  the  far  end,  and  the  intervening  space  by 
two  curved  pediments,  the  resultant  being  a 
crowded  effect.  The  Town  Hall  front  is  quiet 
and  satisfactory,  and  with  a feeling  of  repose 
which  but  few  have  sought  after : but  the 
contrast  between  the  two  calls  for  some  elimi- 
nation on  the  Park -road  elevation.  The 
entrance  is  treated  on  a plane,  within  a 
curved  pediment  and  porch,  the  fenestra- 
tion over  is  not  happy,  the  whole  completed 
by  an  octagon  and  dome  ; but  it  requires 
more  connexion  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  library  seems  to  be  divided  by  solid  par- 
titions, which  would  not  be  desirable,  and  the 
ligrmng  generally  would  require  re-considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Guy’s  design  is  the  most  preten- 
tious of  any.  The  chief  point  about  the  plan 
seems  to  be  the  complete  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation.  The  lecture  theatres  are  on 
the  reverse  plan  to  the  others  shown,  the 
lecturer  being  placed  back  to  the  light.  The 
elevations  and  perspective  do  not  call  for 
remark,  being  of  a nondescript  character. 

Mr.  J.  Walmisley  submits  a carefully-pre- 
pared  set,  and  a good  line  perspective.  The 
building  looks  suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  has 
gables  with  stone  tops  of  a rather  common- 
place type  now  in  vogue.  The  porch  on  the 
Town  Hall  side  is  brought  up  to  the  path,  con- 
travening the  instructions.  The  Park-road 
front  has  been  kept  at  a higher  level,  and  the 
whole  effect  as  one  building  is  satisfactory, 
although  the  windows  have  a wiry  look. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  perspectives  in  competitions;  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  them  at  times.  They 
do  not,  however,  influence  an  assessor’s 
choice  ; but  this  is  one  of  those  rare  instances 
where  architects  of  good  local  repute  might 
have  been  asked  to  submit  perspectives  with- 
out elevations,  for  more  often  than  not  the  one 
or  the  other  is  delusive. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cardiff  New  Asylum. — The  award  in  the 
competition  for  designs  for  a new  asylum  which 
the  Cardiff  Corporation  have  decided  to  build 
on  the  Velindre  Estate,  near  Whitchurch,  was 
made  on  Thursday  last  week,  when  Mr.  George 
T.  Hine,  the  assessor,  placed  first  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  George  H.  Oatley  and  W.  S.  Skinner, 
of  Edinburgh  Chambers,  Bristol.  Fifty-four 
architects  had  submitted  plans, and  five  had  been 
selected  for  the  final  decision.  They  were 
Messrs.  Oatley  and  Skinner,  Bristol  ; Messrs. 
Law  and  Allen,  Arundel-st.,  London  ; Messrs. 
Greenaway  & Newbury,  Queen  Anne’s-gate, 
London  ; Messrs.  Hooley  & Sander,  Notting- 
ham: and  Messrs.  Wills  & Anderson,  Swansea. 
Messrs.  Oatley  & Skinner  were  appointed  the 
architects  to  carry  out  the  work  at  a commis- 
sion of  5 per  cent,  on  the  contract.  Their 
estimate  is  that  the  work  will  cost  235,000/. 
Each  of  the  remaining  four  competitors  named 
will  receive  a premium  of  100  guineas.  The 
accommodation  is  for  1,250,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  open  wards  for  800  patients  only  at  first. 
Mr.  Hine  announced  that  all  the  five  named 
competitors  had  complied  with  the  conditions, 
and  that  the  standard  was  high. 


Union  Hospital,  Patricroft,  Lancashire.—- 
On  the  6th  inst.  the  new  union  hospital  at  Pratri- 
croft,  erected  by  the  Barton  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  situate  adjacent  to  the  new  workhouse,  was 
opened.  The  buildings  were  erected  as  a memorial 
of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Worthington  & Sons,  architects,  Man- 
chester, and  provision  is  made  in  the  male  and 
female  wards  for  200  beds.  The  contract  for 
carrying  out  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Gerrard  & Sons,  builders,  Swinton,  and  the  cost  has 
been  considerably  under  20,000/. 


The  late  Queen  Victoria. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  President  said  : 
“ I think  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  all  of  you  that  the  Architectural 
Association,  at  its  First  General  Meeting  after 
the  death  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  should 
pass  a vote  of  condolence  with  the  King  and 
with  the  Royal  Family  [the  members  of  the 
Association  here  all  rose  from  their  seats  and 
remained  standing  until  the  President’s  motion 
was  agreed  to].  The  Architectural  Association 
cannot  boast  of  Royal  Patronage.  Your  com- 
mittee, therefore,  felt  it  might  savour  of 
presumption  to  send  a tribute  to  the  Queen’s 
memory  in  a form  such  as  that  which  it  became 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  offer. 
The  members  will,  however,  I am  sure,  feel 
that  this  occasion  must  not  pass  without  a public 
record  of  the  profound  sense  of  loss  we,  as  a 
public  society,  in  common  with  every  one  of  our 
fellow  subjects,  have  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Every  man  must  acknowledge 
himself  the  poorer  and  at  the  same  time  the 
richer.  We  have  lost  a Mother  in  the  highest 
sense  ; but  has  she  not  bequeathed  us  a fortune 
and  a great  one  for  all  who  recognise  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone  ? That  life,  early 
consecrated  by  resolute  will  to  the  service  of 
its  author  and  its  fellow  men,  has  realized  the 
ideal  of  religion  and  of  ethics,  and  of  public, 
domestic,  and  social  duty.  The  throne  of  the 
greatest  Empire  the  world  has  yet  seen  is  a 
point  towards  which  the  eyes  of  all  men  are 
naturally  directed,  and  when  that  exalted 
position  is  occupied  by  a life  lived  on  a plane 
altogether  higher — intellectually,  morally,  and 
spiritually — than  that  which  mankind  is  accus- 
tomed to  witness,  it  must  wield  an  incalculable 
influence  for  the  progress  of  the  race.  It  is 
this  which  makes  Queen  Victoria’s  life  so  rich  , 


a gift  to  mankind,  so  great  an  inheritance  to 
the  British  Empire.  A gift,  which  if  made 
good  use  of  as  an  ideal  of  womanly  character 
to  our  men  and  as  a pattern  to  our  womanhood, 
cannot  fail  to  make  us  true  to  our  vast  respon- 
sibilities as  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  mankind.  The  King  has,  we 
consider,  during  his  many  years  of  gracious  and 
generous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
shown  a desire  to  encourage  art  by  every 
means  within  his  power,  and  we  welcome  in 
him  one  whom  we  may  surely  hope  will  help 
to  give  architecture  the  place  in  the  public 
estimation  which  its  greatness  merits,  and  who 
will  in  particular  use  his  royal  influence  to 
further  the  better  training  and  organisation  of 
the  profession.  I will,  therefore,  move  that  the 
following  respectful  address  of  condolence  be 
forwarded  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
King 

‘ May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  President,  Committee,  and  Members 
of  the  London  Architectural  Association  at  our  first 
General  Meeting  since  the  lamented  death  of  Your 
August  Mother  beg  leave  very  humbly  to  offer  to 
Your  Majesty  and  to  the  Members  of  Your  Family 
our  profound  sympathy  and  sincere  condolences  on 
the  irreparable  loss  which  you  and  Your  Empire 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Your  August  Mother, 
the  late  beloved  Queen. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  venture  to  hope  that 
Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
a dutiful  assurance  of  our  devotion  and  affectionate 
loyalty,  both  to  Your  Majesty’s  throne  and  person 
and  to  the  Members  of  Your  Royal  House.’  ” 

The  address  was  signed  by  Mr.  W.  Howard 
Seth-Smith,  the  President,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Committee. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
Chairman  said  that  owing  to  an  engagement 
made  before  the  date  of  that  meeting  had  been 
changed  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  inst.,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  ; and  he  would  call  on  the  senior  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Pite,  to  preside. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pite  then  took  the  chair,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association,  viz.  : — Messrs.  A.  F.  Benjamin, 
W.  J.  Brough,  B.  A.  Everitt,  A.  H.  Fltuss,  A.  P. 
Lambert,  and  E.  E.  Temple.  It  was  also 
announced  that  Mr.  T.  Davison  has  been 
reinstated  a member. 


A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messt< 
G.  Bell  & Sons,  the  publishers  of  Mr.  i 
Blomfield’s  book  entitled  “A  Short  History  n 
Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,”  f« 
presenting  a copy  of  the  work  to  the  library/ 
It  was  announced  that  the  first  spring  vis' 
will  be  made  on  the  16th  inst.  to  the  Roma 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  Cardinal’s  Hous 
Ashley-gardens,  Victoria-street,  Westminste 
by  permission  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  ] 
Bentley. 

Architecture  in  Crete  and  Turkey.  I 


The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  D.  T.  P'yf 
to  read  a paper  on  “ Architecture  in  Crete  an 
Turkey,”  remarking  that  Mr.  Fyfe  was  we 
known  to  most  of  them  as  a former  Architet 
tural  Association  travelling  student,  who  hat 
since  had  the  honour  of  being  sent  out  to  Cret 
to  take  part  in  the  recent  excavations  there.  L 
Mr.  Fyfe  then  read  the  following  paper  :- 
“ Like  all  Greek  lands,  Crete  belongs  to  th 
dawn  of  history,  and  is  rich  in  remains  of  tha 
Mycenean  civilisation,  about  which  so  little  i 
known.  This  period,  however,  belongs  mor 
to  the  domain  of  archaeology  than  of  architec 
ture,  as  also,  in  the  case  of  Crete,  do  the  Gree' 
and  Roman  periods  ; their  remains  being  s> 
scanty  as  to  afford  little  architectural  interest 
After  the  decline  of  the  Roman  period  til 
island  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  A.E 
820  ; then  by  the  Byzantines  in  961  ; but  tc 
Venice  belongs  the  chief  mediaeval  period 
which  lasted  from  1204  till  the  final  conquest  b; 
the  Turks  in  1669.  The  island  in  its  most  re 
presentative  aspects  is  Venetian.  Under  the 
Turks  how  rebellion  followed  rebellion  I 
matter  of  well-known  history. 

It  is  certain  that  Crete  held  an  importan 
place  in  the  Early  ^Egean  civilisation.  Hotnei 
mentions  it  as  a land  of  ninety  cities,  froir 
which  we  can  infer  that  it  was  highly  popula 
lated.  The  sites  of  many  of  the  Homeric  cities 
have  been  identified,  and  are  now  partially 
disclosed,  notably,  Knossos,  Gortyna,  and 
Ghoulas.  In  their  construction  we  notice  the 
same  characteristics  which  are  displayed  in 
the  Palaces  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenre,  in  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  excavated  by  Schliemann 
and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  &c.  In  all  are  the  same 
mud  (or  rubble  and  mud)  walls,  mysteriously 


appearing  to  be  contemporary  with  Cyclopean 
masonry ; the  same  circular  stone  column- 
bases  and  paved  areas.  Only  Knossos  has 
produced  some  entirely  new  forms  of  architec- 
tural plan  and  detail,  and  such  a collection  of 
painted  stucco,  both  existing  on  the  walls  and 
in  fragments,  as  to  make  it  quite  unique  in  the 
Levant.  Looking  at  this  stucco  as  a means  of 
decoration,  it  is  noticeable  that  two  distinct 
scales  seem  to  have  been  employed  ; one, 
comparatively  easy  to  appreciate  now,  consist- 
ing of  life-size  representations  of  figures,  bulls, 
gryphons,  &c.,  or  conventional  representations 
I of  landscape  ; the  other  consisting  of  very 
I small  objects  or  figures  produced  in  a more 
{ brilliant  style,  and  found  in  such  small  frag- 
ments as  to  make  it  hard  to  understand  how 
I it  could  have  been  used.  From  this  latter 
| variety  some  very  interesting  archi  ectural 
| representations  are  apparent,  which  help  to 
elucidate  the  subject  of  Mycenean  building. 
I The  art  displayed  at  Knossos  is  the  complete 
I fruition  of  the  genius  of  the  time.  Though 
I some  of  the  finds  at  Vaphio,  in  Greece,  are 
1 quite  as  artistically  mature,  a comparison  of 
| Knossos  with  either  Vaphio  or  Mycenm  is 
I futile  at  present,  as  so  much  of  the  treasure  of 
| the  latter  comes  from  the  tombs,  which  in  the 
j Cretan  site  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 
| But  in  the  palace  itself  enough  has  already 
| been  found  to  show  that  in  this  reputed  home 
| of  the  art  of  Da;dalus,  a very  keen,  strong  per- 
I ception  of  natural  forms  existed,  and  a direct 
1 getting  at  nature  behind  an  indefinable  veil  of 
| conventionality,  which  gives  the  art  of  this 
I epoch  a distinct  value  of  its  own.  In  building, 
| the  outer  walls,  which  may  have  been  more  or 
I less  fortifications,  are  based  on  ponderous 
I squared  blocks  of  gypsum,  which  weathers 
i with  water  grooves,  like  the  hard  culcareous 
I substance  of  a cave.  The  bases  of  many  walls 
in  limestone  and  gypsum  have  been  found  very 
accurately  levelled  and  laid  out,  but  it  still 
I remains  a problem  in  many  cases  whether  the 
i superstructure  was  of  the  same  substantial 
I material  or  of  mud  to  take  stucco  work. 

I Nothing  of  direct  evidence  has  been  found  to 
jji  point  to  the  existence  of  later  Greek  or  Ron.an 

II  settlements  over  this  primitive  one  of  the 
palace  at  Knossos,  though  many  Roman  frag- 

i;  inents  exist  in  the  vicinity.  The  site  of  Ghoulas 
S is  an  Acropolis  much  more  approaching  the 
>1  wild  and  inaccessible  character  of  Myceme 
u than  the  refined  and  civilised  Knossos. 

Splendid  polygonal  masonry  exists  here, 
i forming  ramparts  up  a steep  hillside  which 
IS  overlooks  a truly  Greek  prospect  of  hill  and 
, plain.  And  here  also  are  picturesque  evidences 
i of  a later  Roman  settlement  on  the  Acropolis 
I'  itself.  But  Crete  has  no  prominent  Roman 


architectural  remains  above  ground  that  would 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  be  of  much  help  to  the 
sdu^ent  in  his  search  for  the  historic 
links  which  bind  the  Imperial  Art  to  the 
Romanesque  and  Renaissance  of  later  times. 

Coming  to  more  modern  times  we  notice 
also  that  Crete  has  passed  through  so  many 
vicissitudes,  and  fire  and  sword  have  wrought 
in  it  such  havoc,  that  its  present  day  can  show 
but  little  of  permanent  architectural  value 
above  ground.  Whatever  it  was  in  early 
times,  both  under  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks, 
it  formed  but  an  outpost  station,  very  liable  to 
attack  ; so  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  engineer- 
ing of  walls,  and  the  useful  side  of  architecture 
generally,  form  a large  part  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  island  to-day.  Owing  to  the 
fusion  of  periods  of  the  dominant  medimval 
power  and  the  later  conquering  Islam,  Candia, 
the  most  important  historical  town  and  the 
capital  of  the  island,  presents  in  its  picturesque 
aspect  an  Eastern  town  with  white  walls  and 
minarets,  combined  with  massive  sea-walls 
and  fortifications.  One  can  sail  close  in 
round  the  harbour  in  a small  boat,  and  see  as  a 
sign  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  high  up  in  frowning 
walls,  and  afterwards,  on  landing  and  travers- 
ing the  market,  be  bewildered  by  all  the 
strangeness  of  an  Eastern  town.  This  is  true,  of 
course,  all  over  the  Levant.  The  conquering 
Tuik  was  an  interloper  and  a barbarian,  who 
settled  down  amidst  the  cultured  evidences  of 
mediaeval  times  ; and  so  from  Constantinople, 
downwards  in  the  scale,  one  finds  the  same 
thing — the  dome,  minaret,  and  whitewash  of 
the  Turk  side  by  side  with  the  grey  stonework 
of  the  conquered  Christian  races. 

The  more  modern  architectural  remains  of 
Crete  include  : — i.  Churches  and  monasteries 
in  a pseudo-Byzantine  style,  similar  to  those 
met  with  in  the  country  districts  of  Greece.  2. 
Buildings  of  the  early  Venetian  period,  in 
which  the  pointed  arch  was  employed.  3. 
Later  Venetian  buildings  in  a provincial 
Renaissance  style.  4.  Turkish  buildings,  which 
are  mainly  domestic,  and  in  plain  stucco. 
The  town  of  Candia  contains  examples  of  all 
of  these,  except  the  first,  though  it  has  also 
beensadly  deprived  of  much  that  was  apparently 
interesting  of  the  Venetian  period.  I shall  give 
some  description  of  Candia,  and  then  indicate 
what  I saw  of  other  work.  The  great 
defence  of  Crete  against  the  Turks  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a matter  of  such 
interest  to  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe, 
that  we  fortunately  possess  some  literature  on 
the  subject,  and  contemporary  plans  of  the 
fortifications  of  Candia,  the  siege  of  which 
lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  and  became 


one  of  the  most  memorable  in  history.  I have 
here  a plan  of  that  time  made  by  a French 
Admiral,  the  Marquis  de  Ville,  who  commanded 
a relief  expedition.  This  plan  will  serve  to 
show  to  the  curious  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  original  fortifications  (fig.  1).  Many  of 
these,  especially  on  the  north  side,  exist  to  the 
present  day  in  a good  state  of  preservation  ; 
and  some  of  the  photographs  I have  will 
indicate  their  character.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  plans,  that  the  nature  of  the  harbour  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  much  in  the  same 
way  as  at  Rhodes  ; and  the  fortifications  of  the 
two  towns  resemble  one  another,  both  being 
more  irregular  than  those  of  Nicosia  in  Cyprus, 
a plan  of  which  was  published  in  the  Builder 
recently.  The  Candia  walls  are  good  ex- 
amples of  their  class,  but  they  have  no  promi- 
nent towers  and  no  decorative  details  of 
interest,  except  the  occasional  panels  with  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  before  alluded  to,  and  a few 
small  carved  coats  of  arms.  So  they  are  pro- 
bably inferior  in  general  interest  to  those  at 
Famagusta,  in  Cyprus,  and  tho.-e  at  Rhodes. 
There  are  three  principal  gates  in  existence, 
all  Renaissance  of  the  Venetian  period  : the 
Canea  Gate,  the  Kainourio , or  ‘ New  ’ Gate, 
and  the  Lazaretto  Gate  (see  lithograph).  This 
last  is  probably  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three,  and  has  a long  vaulted  passage 
from  the  ornamental  inner  g te  to  the  outer 
entrance.  This  passage  is  ban  el-vaulted  in 
rubble  and  descends  pretty  rapidly  towards 
the  outside.  It  turns  sharply  to  the  left  at  the 
end,  so  that  there  is  an  intersection,  over 
which  is  a dome  lit  with  a single  eye  ; thus 
when  the  outer  gate  was  shut  the  passage 
would  not  be  in  darkness.  The  form  of  the 
inner  gate,  with  its  pediment,  is  quaint  ; but 
the  details  are  coarse  and  in  no  way  im- 
proved by  much  whitewashing.  The  part 
of  the  wall  at  this  gate  was  perhaps  th« 
most  impregnable,  as  it  commanded  a \ery 
deep  meat,  owing  to  the  rapid  slope  of  the 
ground  towards  the  sea.  The  level  square 
of  the  town  inside  the  gate  (shown  in  the 
lithograph)  is  raised  artificially,  and  a few 
steps  ascend  to  a platform  which  juts  out 
beyond  the  main  line  of  wall,  being  built  upon 
a forework  which  originally  protected  ihe 
bastion  here.  The  raised  plateau  is  now  ihe 
Public  Garden,  and  commands  a fine,  though 
limited,  view  seawards  and  a good  sight  of 
the  walls.  To  return  to  the  other  gales.  The 
Kainourio  is  mere  communplace  than  the 
Lazaretto,  but  is  of  naked  stone,  and  has  a 
good  quiet  cornice.  It  forms  the  entrance  lo 
the  town  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
the  present  roadway  really  crosses  v\  h it’  was 
the  moat  of  mediaeval  times.  It  has  also  a 
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long  vaulted  passage  from  inner  to  outer 
gate,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  the 
other. 

The  Canea  Gate  has  even  less  of  archi- 
tectural interest  than  the  other  two,  and  I do 
not  possess  any  illustration  of  it.  It  has  no 
vaulted  passage,  being  merely  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  and  it  leads  to  the  high  road  that 
runs  eastwards  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
island,  towards  Retimo  and  Canea. 

Leaving  the  walls  and  gates  now,  and 
entering  the  town  by  the  harbour,  we  see  first 
the  remains  of  the  great  arches  of  Venetian 
Gothic  which  formed  the  arsenals  of  the 
mediaeval  town.  They  are  marked  thus  on 
the  old  plan,  and  were,  no  doubt,  complete 
before  the  great  siege.  Now,  in  their  ruined 
state  they  are  used  as  boat  slips.  The  responds 
which  exist  on  the  back  wall  show  that  there 
must  have  been  ribbed  and  groined  vaults  here, 
and  the  piers  that  exist  are  massive  enough 
to  show  the  large  scale  of  the  whole.  Leaving 
the  harbour,  we  pass  up  a sloping  street  to  the 
centre  of  interest — the  market  square — at  the 
highest  part  of  the  town.  Streets  radiate  in 
all  directions,  but  the  interest  here  is  diffused, 
and  the  square  is  only  a quiet  aside.  The 
throng  of  the  markets  is  at  another  meeting  of 
streets  a few  yards  from  it,  surrounded  by  low, 
squalid  buildings,  with  here  and  there  a crazy, 
whitewashed  dome.  The  market  square,  how  • 
ever,  has  a fine  old  Venetian  fountain  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  a Turkish  marble  and 
wrought-iron  grille  (see  lithograph)  ; and  from 
this  point  can  be  seen,  partly  hidden  by  a large 
plane  tree,  the  only  large  building  in  the  town 
of  any  character — the  old  Venetian  Renaissance 
armoury  (see  lithograph),  now  proposed  to  be 
renovated  and  used  as  a museum  of  antiquities. 
This  building  is  a very  good  example  of  its 
period,  and  exhibits,  as  do  other  little  things  in 
Candia,  many  of  those  quaint  provincialisms 
which  so  often  delight  the  careful  eye  in  archi- 
tectural by-paths.  The  proportions  and  details 
are  alike  good,  and  admirably  in  scale  with  the 
general  air  of  the  town.  A crowning  balustrade 
is  rather  wanting  somehow,  though  its  addition 
might  take  away  from  the  Venetian  character 
of  the  building.  White  stone  is  the  material 
used,  but  the  lower  story  has  been  whitewashed 
— a favourite  trick  of  the  Turk  everywhere. 
The  smallness  of  the  rustication  is  noticeable. 
At  the  rear  of  the  building,  otherwise  plainer 
than  the  front,  are  some  quaint  metopes  in  the 
Doric  frieze,  representations  of  weapons,  &c., 
carved  with  great  boldness.  The  other  Renais- 
sance work  in  the  town  is  fragmentary,  but  the 
Turks  largely  adopted  details  of  the  late 
Venetian  occupation,  which  causes  some  con- 


fusion. The  Gothic  work  in  the  town,  or 
rather  the  ‘ pointed  arch  ’ work,  is  in  some 
cases  even  more  difficult  to  analyse,  as  the 
Turks  are  always  at  home  with  the  pointed  arch, 
so  that  the  Venetian  Gothic  and  the  Turkish 
work  are  not  always  readily  distinguishable. 
Both  of  them  have  probably  a Saracenic  origin. 
Venetian  Gothic  is  certainly  quite  a unique 
flower  in  architecture,  and  perhaps  belongs 
properly  to  the  East,  as  the  Turkish  work  un- 
deniably does.  There  are  one  or  two  charm- 
ing fragments  of  Venetian  Gothic  in  the  town, 
enough  to  show  what  might  have  been  under 
a more  fortunate  dispensation.  The  doorway, 
of  which  I have  a sketch,  is  a good  example 
(fig.  2).  The  capitals  at  the  impost  show 
Byzantine  and  Classic  influence,  and  are 
beautifully  detailed.  The  sturdy  stone  foun- 
tain of  lions  in  the  market  square  (fig.  2)  is 
quite  a treasure,  with  large  and  generous  treat- 
ment of  basins  and  mouldings.  The  Turkish 
grille  surrounding  it,  though  it  rather  hides  the 
older  and  better  work,  gives  it  additional 
dignity.  The  form  of  the  grille  is  pro- 
bably governed  by  the  old  carved  marble 
panels  of  Roman  or  Byzantine  time  which 
are  built  in  at  the  base.  In  the  new  upper 
part  a light  grey  marble  is  used  for  the 
framework,  sparingly  decorated  with  gilding 
and  green  paint.  Here  should  be  mentioned 
the  only  Gothic  church  in  the  town  which  is 
still  standing.  It  is  now  used  as  a mosque, 
but  is  evidently  the  building  marked  as  St. 
Saviour’s  in  De  Ville’s  plan.  It  has  no  preten- 
sions whatever,  being  merely  a barn-like 
structure,  with  high,  narrow,  pointed 
windows,  all  perfectly  plain.  It  has  a stumpy 
Turkish  minaret  of  pleasantly  original  design. 
This  mosque  is  illustrated  in  Pashley’s  ‘ Travels 
in  Crete.’  I have,  unfortunately,  no  illustration 
of  the  wall  fountain  in  the  little  square  beside 
this  mosque,  which  is  the  only  example  I know 
in  Candia  of  Roman  work  being  built  into  a 
wall  by  later  hands,  and  which  is  so  commonly 
seen  and  often  so  charmingly  effective  in 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  Candia 
fountain  has  merely  a quaintness  caused  by 
broken-nosed  statues  and  battered  columns, 
associated  with  some  common-sense  mouldings. 
Of  Turkish  work  one  of  the  best  old  fragments 
is  the  series  of  arches  in  the  main  street  leading 
up  from  the  harbour.  It  much  resembles  the 
boat-slips  at  the  harbour,  but  has  one  or  two 
tricks  of  Turkish  detail  (see  lithograph).  The 
Turkish  fountains  are  mostly  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  and,  generally  speaking,  are 
hardly  worth  taking  note  of ; but  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  simplicity  of  the  mouldings  deserves 
attention.  Turkish  work,  when  it  redoubles 


on  itself  without  other  influences,  has  a tendency 
to  over-elaboration,  and  most  of  the  great  show 
fountains  of  Constantinople  are  glorified 
grottoes  in  their  total  effect ; so  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  come  across  some  things  in  this 
little  provincial  town  which,  either  from 
poverty  of  workmanship  or  uncertainty  of 
style,  are  simpler  and  broader  in  treatment. 
The  little  corner  kiosk  illustrates  the  better 
class  of  Turkish  bijou  in  Candia,  and  though 
it  is  small,  has  some  claims,  if  one  can  get 
behind  the  oceans  of  abuse  and  whitewash. 
The  centre  spot  in  the  lower  panels  is  a favourite 
form,  and  is  met  with  all  over  Turkish  work. 
In  the  narrow  winding  streets  one  sees 
Turkish  wooden  houses  with  latticed  windows, 
usually  with  a good  projecting  cornice  and 
pilasters,  and  the  upper  story  projected  two 
or  three  feet  and  supported  on  wood  brackets.  [ 
In  the  high  walls  giving  access  to  the  fore- 
courts of  the  stone  houses  one  sees  here  and 
there  a Renaissance  door  and  window,  with 
occasionally  a wall  fountain,  a trough  sur- 
mounted  by  a round-arched  niche  and  acces-  j 
sories  being  the  usual  motive.  None  of  these 
call  for  any  particular  remark.  The  wood 
houses  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  in 
the  streets  of  Stamboul,  and  remind  one  a little 
of  English  half-timbered  work,  gables  of 
course  being  absent,  and  a thin,  matchboardy 
effect  taking  the  place  of  the  solid  oak  of 
the  English.  I have  reserved  the  mention  of 
the  earliest  work  of  all,  the  Byzantine,  till  the 
last ; but  there  is  really  no  definite  building  in 
that  style  that  I am  aware  of  existing  in  Candia. 
Pashley  mentions  nothing  in  his  book,  and  the 
only  thing  which  Spratt  mentions  which  I 
have  not  identified  is  (I  quote  his  own  words) 

‘ the  ruined  church  of  St.  Titus,  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  fortifications  ; for  such  a 
town,  of  cathedral  proportions  and  architec- 
ture. A handsome  entrance  and  circular 
window  over,  and  part  of  an  elegant  baptistry 
attached  to  it,  are  still  slanding.'  It  may  have 
been  an  oversight  on  my  part,  but  I certainly 
know  nothing  of  such  a church,  which  may, 
of  course,  have  been  destroyed  since  Spratt's 
time  (1865).  The  church  also  may  not  have 
been  Byzantine.  This  takes  us  pretty  well 
over  the  ground  for  Candia.  In  general  im- 
pression it  is  a hopeless  mixture  of  the  odds 
and  ends  of  various  periods.  There  is  not  a 
recent  building  of  any  note  whatever,  except 
perhaps  the  Greek  cathedral,  and  not  a single 
mosq  re  which  is  worth  enlarging  on.  The 
best  mosque  in  the  town  is  the  plain  old  build- 
ing mentioned  before  as  the  only  Gothic  church 
existing  ; but  here,  beyond  a ; picturesque, 
weather-beaten,  brick-and-stucco  wall,  there  is 
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nothing  to  be  noted.  The  modern  Greek 
cathedral  (shown  in  the  sketch  in  combination 
with  the  minaret  of  the  new  mosque)  is 
best  seen  at  a distance,  and  gives  additional  life 
to  the  sea-view  of  the  town.  One  can  pretty 
well  take  in  the  town  after  a walk  through, 
and  appreciate  what  it  is— tawdry,  neglected, 
medireval  Easlern — shortly  to  become  more 
important,  perhaps,  through  a museum  which 
consists  of  valuable  exhibits  with  no  proper 
building  to  hold  them  ; which  is  part  of  the 
fact  that  many  people  have  ideas  about  reform 
in  Crete,  but  as  yet  very  little  money  or  unani- 
mity of  opinion  have  been  forthcoming  to 
carry  them  out. 

But,  leaving  Candia  and  the  burden  of  Crete 
meanwhile,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  see  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  way  of  architecture.  And  if  the  result 
is  disappointing,  we  can  remember  that 
archreologically,  at  least,  the  ancient  evi- 
dences are  of  immense  value.  The  results  of 
Knossos,  Praesos,  Gortyna,  Ghoulas,  &c.,  and 
the  sundry  caves  of  Zeus  are  giving  Crete  a 
research  interest  quite  exceeding  expectations. 
Architecturally,  however,  it  has  no  town  with 
a strong  mediaeval  interest,  like  Rhodes,  and 
no  body  of  work  such  as  is  disclosed  to  us  in 
M.  Enlart’s  new  book  on  Cyprus.  The  results 
lor  Crete  are  in  comparison  meagre  and  frag- 
mentary ; here  and  there  a small  Byzantine 
:hurch  or  a picturesque  monastery,  and  for 
lie  rest,  merely  the  plain  domestic  wcrk  met 
with  in  the  country  districts  of  any  Eastern 
and.  It  is  true  that  there  are  two  other  towns 
if  importance  on  the  north  coast — Canea  and 
Retimo  Canea  being  really  the  modern 
■apital  of  the  island  ; and  I have  not  examined 
hese  towns  as  I have  Candia,  but  anything 
eally  important  would  naturally  be  found  at 
he  latter  place.  The  growth  of  Canea  is  due 

0 I he  adjacent  harbour  of  Suda,  by  far  the 
iest  in  Crete,  and  its  prestige  is  only  on  the 
nodern  side.  It  is  the  residential  town  of  the 
Iigh  Commissioner,  and,  like  Retimo,  a com- 
nercial  centre.  It  would  be  necessary,  there- 
are,  to  thoroughly  explore  the  country 
istricts  to  arrive  at  a complete  knowledge  of 
11  the  smaller  Cretan  work.  As  the  archi- 
;ctural  bits  are  so  fragmentary,  and  native 
vidence  so  little  to  be  depended  on,  this 
/ould  mean  a tour  of  several  months’ duration, 
he  Italians  are  said  to  be  working  up  the 
rchitecture  of  Crete  now,  but  I am  not  certain 
ow  thoroughly  for  the  country  districts.  I 
/as  only  able  to  make  a tour  of  about  100  miles 
irough  fairly  representative  country,  but  was 
ius  able  to  appreciate  pretty  well  what  can  be 
)oked  for  from  the  island.  I could  not  do 
etter,  I daresay,  than  illustrate  by  examples 
ie  Lie  tan  house,  church,  and  monastery. 

The  houses  of  the  Turkish  beys  are  the  only 
nes  left  to  us  of  any  importance.  They  are 
sually  farm-steadings  in  themselves,  but  the 
ouses  of  retainers  are  sometimes  grouped  in 
tiny  village  near.  I can  briefly  illustrate  the 
etter  class  of  house  by  the  one  I have  most 
i:quaintance  with — the  headquarters  of  the 
ccavation  at  Knossos — of  which  I have  a 
.etch  (see  lithograph).  The  front  entrance  is 
Jite  a private  one,  and  leads  to  the  little  piazza 
served  for  the  household.  The  real  entrance 
at  the  back,  through  a courtyard,  and  lead- 
g out  of  this  yard,  round  which  are  grouped 
e stables,  is  a smaller  one  descending  to  the 
tchen  apartments  and  entrance  to  the  harem. 

Pe  sclamlik  looks  out  to  the  front,  as  do  the 
]her  principal  rooms.  All  have  stone  wall 
untains,  which  cool  the  air  in  summer, 

|id  a divan,  or  at  least  a platform,  round  three 
•les.  Glass  is  a luxury,  but  hinged  wood 
gutters  opening  outwards  are  indispensable. 

1 the  house  I am  describing,  there  are  loop- 
,.  s !n  the  walls,  presumably  for  defence 
^ined  on  to  the  house,  besides  the  little  piazza 
3 front,  is  a large  water  tank,  forming  a 
pervoir  for  the  irrigation  of  the  garden.  This 
iik  is  not  conducive  to  health  in  summer 
re.  The  house  is  all  whitewashed  externally 
fP  18  very  sensibly  plain,  with  a square 
ijiapet  to  the  flat  mud  or  cement  roof, 
lie  rain  water  is  carried  off  by  channels 
nmng  down  the  wall,  which  in  the  front  of 

house  are  screened  by  pilasters.  The 
i)j lings  are  of  wood  ; stout  exposed  rafters 
rt  rymg  boarding.  I n the  back  entrance  lobby 
[]in  olive  press  in  the  wall  for  the  use  of  the 
usehold.  As  for  the  villages,  the  small  out- 
the-way  ones  have  the  merest  shanties,  with 
igh  stone  whitewashed  walls  and  flat  mud 
|>ls,  huddled  together  in  picturesque  style, 
e hill-vfllagcs  m summer  are  pleasant,  as 
2-half  lives  on  the  roof.  The  larger  villages 


have  whitewashed  houses,  the  more  important 
ones  with  courtyards  opening  off  the  streets, 
and  sometimes  of  two  stories,  as  in  Candia. 
Red  tiled  gabled  roofs  are  also  occasionally 
met  with,  though  they  are  really  modern 
features. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  Byzantine 
church.  This  is  often  in  splendid  isolation, 
sometimes  on  a hill-top,  and  occasionally  even 
on  mountain  summits.  But  every  village  has 
its  tKK\j]<na  ; at  feasts,  such  as  Easter,  a very 
important  place  indeed.  The  universal  plan  is 
an  oblong  hall,  without  a narthex,  and  with  but 
one  feature— the  tiny  apsidal  projection  at  the 
east  end,  finishing  semi-dome  fashion.  In  this 
apse  is  the  only  fancy  window  ; in  common 
cases,  usually  a queer  little  two-light,  with  the 
luxury  of  a hood-mould.  The  better  class  of 
church  has  a carved  door,  or  painting  in  the 
plastered  vault.  Notes  from  the  two  churches 
beside  the  ancient  site  of  Lyttos  will  illus- 
trate. The  rough  plan  and  section  of  the 
church  of  St.  George  illustrates  an  average 
arrangement  (fig.  3).  There  are  traces  of  rude 
painting  in  the  vault  of  this  church.  A very 
common  type  of  door-head  is  shown.  The 
wood  doors  of  these  churches  are  some- 
times elaborately  carved.  The  usual  type 
is  a two-leaved  square  door,  with  a rounded 
centre-post,  on  which  most  of  the  carving 
is  lavished.  Many  of  these  wood  carvings 
are  so  undoubtedly  executed  in  the  full 
tradition  of  good  work,  that  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  they  mostly  belong  to  this  century  ; 
in  some  cases  being  done  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  So  tradition  is  dying  hard  in 
Crete.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  churches 
at  Lyttos,  not  specially  celebrated  in  the 
island,  may  point  to  some  fairly  interesting 
tit-bits  of  Byzantine  work,  with,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  new  developments  of  plan  in  other 
parts  of  the  island.  But  there  are  no  out- 
standing churches  of  any  size,  and  I doubt  if 
results  would  go  beyond  the  student’s  note- 
book. I have  the  names  of  three  or  four  other 
churches  in  the  island  which  are  said  to  be 
interesting. 

Following  naturally  from  this,  of  course,  is 
the  subject  of  the  monasteries,  as  they  always 
have  chapels  attached.  The  situation  of 
monasteries  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Levant, 
is  often  very  delightful.  One  rides  up  a ring- 
ing stony  pathway  to  a sense  of  summit  and 
retirement,  and  a clean  spacious  comfort 
which  is  a relief  to  the  wayfarer  after  the 
squalid  village.  They  are  usually  more  sub- 
jects for  the  sketcher  than  the  architect  in  his 
more  practical  moods,  but  the  monastery  at 


Arkadhi  (fig.  4)  shows  a front  of  consider- 
able interest,  with  that  quaintness  of  combined 
Gothic-Classic  influence  so  instructive  often  in 
unhackneyed  forms.  In  this  way  it  appears  to 
be  even  more  interesting  than  the  armoury  at 
Candia,  though  I regret  that  I have  not  been 
able  to  verify  the  detail  from  actual  observation. 

Unfortunately,  I have  reason  to  believe  that, 
this  is  one  of  the  only  things  of  its  kind  in 
Crete.  The  country  is  not  rich  in  monastery 
work.  Pashley  mentions  a monastery  at 
Triadha,  and  gives  rough  sketch,  which 
appears  picturesque  enough.  The  pen-sketch 
of  a deserted  monastery  on  Mount  Iuktas 
shows  how  the  average  of  these  buildings  tell 
by  their  grouping,  but  have  no  particular 
architectural  qualities,  strictly  speaking. 


The  second  part  of  this  paper,  dealing  with 
some  Turkish  work  at  Broussa,  follows  some- 
what naturally  from  the  first ; as  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  mosques  at  Constantinople, 
one  feels,  as  in  Crete,  the  readiness  of  the  Turk 
to  adopt  the  indigenous  architectural  forms  in 
the  territories  of  his  conquests.  The  work  of 
the  Osmanlis  at  Broussa,  however,  is  earlier 
and  more  representative  than  any  found  at 
Constantinople,  and  holds  an  isolated  position 
in  Turkish  art,  somewhat  similar  to  th eCinquc- 
Cento  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  intricacy  in  the  developments  of  Eastern 
work  is  manifold,  but  in  the  vast  web  of 
Saracenic  styles  the  growth  of  what  might  be 
called  the  Renaissance  of  Turkish  architecture 
is  at  least  clear  and  distinct.  The  beginnings 
are  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  in  those  large 
and  suggestive  and  often  very  beautiful  re- 
mains of  the  Seljouk  domination.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  pointed  work  of  the  Seljouks  bear 
most  affinity  to  Persian  work,  on  which,  as  far 
as  I knovv,  it  was  directly  founded.  The  work 
about  which  I wish  to  speak  begins  with  the 
era  of  the  Broussa  Sultans,  when  Mourad, 
Bayezid,  and  Mohammed — all  first  of  the  name 
— built  the  chief  mosques  of  Broussa.  Founded, 
as  it  was,  on  what  the  Seljouks  had  done  before, 
this  work  seems  to  have,  in  addition,  some 
large  and  common  - sense  individualities. 
The  typical  two-dome  plan,  which  Texier 
observes  is  not  found  at  Constantinople  at  all, 
is  best  seen  here  in  the  Mosque  of  Mourad  II., 
the  Mosque  of  Bayezid  I.,  and  the  Green 
Mosque,  or  Mosque  of  Mohammed  I.  It  is  of 
this  last,  and  of  its  Turbeh  adjoining,  that  I 
wish  specially  to  speak  (see  lithograph). 

The  two-dome  plan,  in  its  completeness,  has 
an  open  porch,  or  loggia,  of  the  whole  width 
of  the  entrance  front  ; and  this  feature  can  be 
seen  in  the  Bayezid  and  Mourad  Mosques. 
The  Green  Mosque,  however,  was  left  incom- 
plete, and  the  porch  was  never  added.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  great 
canopy  of  the  entral  doorway  (see  lithograph) 
belongs  to  the  original  period,  or  was  added 
later.  The  mosque  was  built  in  1420,  and  one 
hardly  looks  for  such  big,  say  Michelavgelesque, 
detail  in  Anatolia  at  that  time.  In  exterior 
disposition  the  mosque  is,  uniformly,  of  two 
stories,  finished  with  a cope,  over  which  is  a 
low-pitched  roof.  At  the  entrance  end  are  two 
minarets,  originally  covered  with  green  faience, 
and  evidently  reconstructed  since  the  earth- 
quake of  1855.  The  exterior,  generally,  is  all 
marble  surface,  and  has  exquisite  carving  at 
the  doorway,  windows,  and  niches.  The 
doorway  is  a particularly  fine  piece  of  design, 
both  in  proportion  and  detail.  The  plan  (fig.  5), 
in  essentials,  I can  answer  for  as  being  reason- 
ably correct,  though  there  is  no  scale.  As  yet, 

I have  seen  no  publication  of  the  plan  of  this 
mosque.  Recollect,  in  this  connexion,  the 
caution  that  is  necessary  in  Turkey  when 
taking  notes  on  a casual  visit,  and  do  not  judge 
hardly  of  these  meagre  sketches.  The  thought 
displayed  in  this  building  is  its  essential 
quality,  and  this  one  may  realise  without 
elaborate  means.  The  adjoining  Turbeh,  or 
tomb  of  the  founder  (see  lithograph),  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  creations  imagin- 
able. The  lower  part  of  the  exterior  is  of 
white  stone,  with  large  panels  of  bright 
blue-green  tiles.  The  upper  part  is  painted 
light  green,  and  it  is  finished  with  a 
domical  lead  roof.  It  is  of  large  scale,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  figures  in  the  photo  of  the 
entrance.  The  sketches  exhibited  were  from 
memory,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mosque, 
have  no  scale.  The  following  notes  concern- 
ing both  these  buildings  were  taken  on  Ihe 
spot.  Beginning  with  the  Turbeh  first.  ‘ Out- 
side, the  mouldings  are  large  and  simple,  and 
the  size  allows  for  great  breadth  of  scale. 
There  are  ornamented  tiles  over  some  of  the 
lower  windows,  and  panels  of  same  above 
these.  The  doorway  is  a fine  piece  of  colour, 
painted,  not  tiled,  and  over  the  doorway  is  a 
good,  simple,  stone-moulded  hood.  The  plan  of 
the  building  is  an  octagon,  with  a range  of 
large  lower  windows  occupying  six  sides,  the 
mihrab  and  door,  opposite  each  other,  being  in 
the  other  two.  There  are  two  ranges  of  upper 
smaller  windows,  the  highest  being  just  below 
the  springing  of  the  dome,  in  that  deep  band 
of  slightly  projecting  corbelling,  triangled  out, 
which  occurs  so  often  in  Turkish  domes. 
These  top  windows  are  stained  glass,  the 
others  plain  ; but  the  light  coming  from  the 
lower  ones  is  subdued,  as  the  wall  is  very 
thick,  and  the  straight  ingoings  catch  a lot  of 
light.  The  interior  defies  description.  A rich 
blue-green  dado  of  hexagonal  tiles,  with  a 
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Fig.  5.—  Plans  and  Section  of  Green  Mosque  and  Turbeh,  Broussa. 


border  at  the  floor  and  ditto  at  top,  runs  right 
round  to  a height  of  about  io  ft.  It  stops 
against  the  doorway  and  rnihrab,  and  the 
windows  are  set  in  it  with  independent 
borders.  At  the  sides  of  each  window,  about 
midway  up  the  dado,  is  an  ornamental  spot  of 
tiling.  At  the  broader  rnihrab  and  door  there 
is  only  room  for  half  of  this  (see  sketches). 
All  is  white  plaster  above  the  dado,  except  for 
a little  centre  flower  painting  in  the  dome,  not 
of  much  account.  The  stone  floor  has  an 
octagonal  centrepiece,  raised  one  step,  and 
ornamented  with  tiles  on  the  edge.  Above 
this,  again,  is  a square  tiled  platform,  about 
18  in.  high,  for  the  bier.  This  platform  has  a 
vertical  design  of  tiles  of  great  beauty  and 
exceeding  richness  of  colour — a perfect  har- 
mony of  blues.  The  rnihrab  has  some  ex- 
quisite work  ; in  fact,  it  is  full  of  the  most 
delightful  detail  in  form  and  colour.  The 
small  round  pillars,  covered  with  faience , and 
the  centrepiece  over  the  pointed  niche-head, 
are  specially  noticeable.  In  the  latter  one 
notices  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  contrasts 
between  the  main  ground  colours  : pale  mauve 
competes  with  a light  blue-green,  helped 
by  a judicious  balance  of  white  and  green- 
yellow.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  study 
in  the  floral  patterns.  The  lighting  is  perfect.’ 
Leaving  the  Turbeh,  we  come  to  the  mosque. 
‘ Outside,  certain  windows  have  a thin  blue 
strip  of  tiles,  2 or  3 in.  wide,  inside  the  archi- 
trave. This  has  a good  effect  in  combination 
with  the  white  marble.  The  interior,  con- 
sidering its  size,  for  bigness  and  beauty  and 
rest,  impressed  me  more  than  almost  any  I 
know.  It  is  on  the  two-dome  system,  and 
quite  successful,  owing  to  some  simple 
expedients.  (1)  The  entrance-domed  hall  has 
two  side-spaces  opening  off  it,  roofed  with 
hexagonal  domes,  and  with  floors  raised  above 
centre  level,  which  gives  the  entrance  a 


a flat  marble  arch  between  the  domes,  which 
is  good,  as  it  does  not  exclude  too  much  light, 
or  separate  the  domes  too  much.  (4)  There  is 
a small  octagonal  fountain  under  the  outer 
dome,  which  helps  it  to  be  more  obviously  an 
entrance  to  a higher  shrine.  (5)  There  is  a 
circular  top  light  over  this  dome,  so  that  the 
inner  dome,  being  darker,  has  more  of  an  air 
of  mystery.  All  the  richness  of  tile  decoration 
(and  this  part  is  quite  as  fine  as  the  Turbeh ) 
is  concentrated  on  the  doorway,  side  recesses 
and  upper  gallery,  so  that  the  entrance  end  is 
bright  and  cheerful,  yet  with  an  air  of  quiet- 
ness about  the  side  niches  of  the  door  ; the 
inner  part  is  plain,  sombre,  and  tomb-like. 
Yet  with  all  the  accessories  the  two  are  so 
perfectly  joined  together  that  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  their  being  one  building. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  dais,  looking  back  to 
the  door,  one  notices  the  fine  effect  of  the 
subdued  light  in  the  rich  tile  work  there,  all  in 
a beautiful  scheme  of  blue.  There  is  a dado  in 
this  building  as  in  the  Turbeh,  but  not  so  fine  ; 
the  colour  is  a plain  dark  green.  There  is 
nothing  particular  about  the  rnihrab  and 
minber.' 

The  lighting  arrangements  of  this  mosque 
are  most  instructive  for  study  : there  are  three 
small  windows  in  each  of  the  main  domes,  at 
the  springing  ; and  the  side  domes  have  each 
six  similar  windows.  The  other  windows, 
shown  on  the  plan,  give  a subdued  light,  as  in 
the  Turbeh.  The  gallery  on  each  side  of  and 
above  the  entrance  is  a most  interesting  feature. 
It  is  shown,  to  some  extent,  in  the  photo,  but  its 
plan  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me.  Undoubtedly 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  similar 
feature  in  the  Mosque  of  Mourad  II.,  of  which 
Texier  has  a plan. 

Other  most  interesting  mosques  in  Broussa, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  Ulu 
Jami,  or  Great  Mosque,  the  Mosque  of  Emir 


It  is  of  large  simple-pointed  work,  with  tvvo\ 
tall  minarHs  and  a forest  of  domes.  It  is 
finished  in  stu  -co,  like  most  of  the  Constant^ 
nople  mosques,  and  *his  poverty  of  material] 
contrasts  rather  unfavourably  with  the  Greene 
Mosque,  which  is  finished  with  marble  both  out- 
side and  in.  Some  very  good  brickwork  is 
also  to  be  seen  at  Broussa— in  the  exterior  of 
the  Mosque  of  Emir  Sultan,  and  in  the  various' 
Turbehs  at  the  Mosque  of  Mourad  II.  Thel 
type  of  entrance  loggia  which  was  so  com  mom 
here,  and  which  was  continued  as  a feature 
in  the  Constantinoole  mosques,  may  be  well' 


in  the  Constantinople  mosques,  may  be 
seen  from  the  Mosque  of  Bayreid  I . 

In  considering  the  conditions  of  the  problems 
presented  to  us  by  these  Turkish  buildings.; 
we  can  learn  bv  seeing  the  use  the  builders  of 
them  made  of  their  materials  to  hand  in  totOj 
that  is  to  say,  of  conditions  of  climate  and 
religion,  as  well  as  hard,  matter-of-fact  forces 
of  everyday  design  ; and  following  from  this,: 
by  the  good  old  lesson  on  the  justification  o( 
apparent  eccentricities,  common  in  some  fornn 
or  other  to  every  period  of  architecture.  Whatt 
strikes  as  boldness  in  a design,  when  we  comei 
to  analyse  its  constructive  meaning,  may  appeart 
simplicity  itself  when  the  effect  as  it  stands  is 
only  taken  into  account,  and  unworthy  of  any 
except  admiring  notice.  For  example,  stripped 
of  its  effects  and  considered  on  plan,  the  cor-: 
belling  out  of  the  main  domes  of  the  Green: 
Mosque  on  three  sides  only  may  appear 
freakish,  but  in  reality  it  serves  to  make  one 
interior  of  the  two  domes,  especially  as  softened 
by  the  beautiful  form  of  corbelling  adopted  by 
the  Turks  and  all  Saracen  races.  The  fact, 
too,  in  the  same  building  of  a higher  shrine 
inferior  in  cheerfulness  to  the  lower  entrance 
part  seems  peculiar  on  the  face  of  it,  apart 
even  from  any  religious  motive  ; but  when  we 
see  that  this  effect  is  balanced  by  a state  y 


breathing  room  that  is  particularly  valuable.  Sultan,  and  the  Mosque  of  Mourad  I.  at 
(2)  The  florr  of  the  inner  domed  hall  is  raised  Tchckirgeh.  The  former  is  a very  large  build- 
some  2 ft.  6 in.  clear  drop  above  the  other,  ing,  more  like  a bazaar  than  a mosque,  and 
with  a small  centre  stepway  only.  (3)  There  is  quite  dominates  the  general  view  of  the  town 


gravity  in  the  design  of  the  entrance  wall. 


and,  moreover,  is  quite  reasonable  in  i 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  we  realise  a 
something  here  which  gives  a sense  of  fresn 
perception,  and,  as  such,  is,  of  course,  of  the 
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highest  value.  The  sense  of  strangeness  in 
contemplating  Eastern  buildings  at  the  first 
rush  is  inevitable  to  us,  because  the  real 
East  is  far  removed  from  the  West  in 
everything,  including  such  a small  thing  as 
the  treatment  of  an  interior.  The  elements 
of  the  composition  in  a mosque  interior 
are  the  fountain  of  cold  water  surrounded 
by  cool  and  restful  colours,  and  an  ex- 
quisite dilfused  light.  In  the  best  mosques 
there  is  no  attempt  at  strenuousness  in  any- 
thing. The  mihrabs,  though  often  marvels  of 
detail,  are  set  as  a rich  door  in  a plain  wall 
would  be,  which  means  that  they  draw  atten- 
tion to  themselves,  but  do  not  detract  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  composition  as  a whole. 
Naturally,  in  Eastern  countries  the  smallness 
of  the  entire  window  area  necessary  for  light- 
ing a building  adequately,  vastly  affects  the 
conditions  of  design.  It  is  this  partly,  perhaps, 
that  makes  the  domical  construction  of  these 
countries  so  easy,  as  there  is  no  need  to  be 
eternally  fussing  about  this  or  that  window 
which  interferes  with  this  or  that  construction. 
The  total  effect  of  lighting  in  two  interiors 
(one  Western  and  the  other  Eastern)  may  be 
the  same  ; the  former  with  its  many  windows, 
and  the  latter  with  its  few.  The  advantage, 
however,  for  purposes  of  decoration  is  dis- 
tinctly with  the  East ; the  wall-spaces  are 
broader  and  simpler,  and  the  absence  of  an 
appearance  of  lighting  forcing  itself  on  one 
gives  greater  restfulness  to  the  decorative 
effects.  Thus  in  a measure  the  entire  question 
of  Eastern  decoration  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  itself  alone.  The  large  use  of 
tiles  in  decoration  is  the  prevailing  character- 
istic of  Persian  art  and  what  emanated  from  it. 
This  makes  possible  the  large  spaces  of  plain 
colour  which  are  necessary  when  only  borders 
and  spots  of  pure  ornament  are  used. 
Hexagonal  tiles  of  an  exquisite  blue-green, 
relieved  by  gem-like  touches  of  pure  colour, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  Green  Tut  belt , are,  under 
the  circumstances,  perfectly  satisfying.  It  is  a 
question  of  surroundings  and  mental  attitude 
to  a large  extent.  Coming  from  the  blind- 
ing sun  and  dusty  glare  of  an  Eastern 
summer  into  such  a perfectly  neutral  half 
light,  with  its  cool  marbles  and  fountains, 
and  its  atmosphere  of  satisfying  colour,  one 
feels  a sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Use  and 
wont  and  perception  of  long  ago  have  made 
the  materials  which  best  suit  the  situation. 
The  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  to  try  and  find  out  how  the  Moslem  has 
solved  the  ordinary  problems  of  his  building, 
for  naturally  he  has  a certain  discount  to  start 
with,  having  Persian  tiles,  which  belong  to  the 
world’s  chiefest  treasures  of  art,  at  his  com- 
mand. But  if  there  are  evidences  of  thought 
in  their  setting— as,  I think,  will  easily  be 
found  in  such  buildings  as  the  Green  Mosque 
tit  Broussa— we  can  have  scope,  after  the  first 
burst  of  admiration,  to  contemplate  wise  solu- 
tions of  problems  which  come  very  near  to  us 
tifter  all.  There  is  a strange  freedom  also  in 
:he  treatment  of  much  of  the  Turkish  work 
which  makes  it  easy  to  institute  a comparison 
(with  modern  work.  For  instance,  Mr.  Philip 
Webb’s  conception  of  stone  detailing  seems  to 
ne  similar  to  the  attitude  of  the  Broussa 
builders  in  a like  capacity.  A strong  feeling 
or  material  is  evident,  and  a daring  reserve  in 
design  which  is  nearly  always  justified  in 
effect.” 


. After  the  paper,  Mr.  Fyfe  showed  a number 
i)f  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  newly-excava- 
ed  palace  at  Knossos,  Crete,  and  gave  a brief 
description  of  numerous  drawings  of  the  same 
which  were  hanging  on  the  walls,  including 
architectural  plans,  details,  and  large  photos, 
md  a large  selection  of  the  original  drawings 
l)f  the  painted  stucco  work  which  was  found. 
The  slides  and  drawings  were  kindly  lent  for 
he  occasion  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  Keeper 
>f  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  who 
vas  present  at  the  meeting,  and  who  referred  in 
detail  to  an  architectural  representation  on  a 
'mall  scale  which  had  been  found  in  fragments 
of  coloured  stucco  ; but  without  the  illustration 
■l>f  this  it  would  be  useless  to  report  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  the  whole  sub- 
let was  absolutely  new  to  all  of  them,  and 
;;t  was  impossible  for  anyone  who  had  not 
oeen  over  the  ground  of  the  discoveries  in 
u'rete  to  say  much.  He  was  struck  by  one 
lemark  which  Mr.  Fyfe  made  in  the  first  part 
tyf  his  discourse,  i.c.,  where  he  noticed  how 
itrange  it  was  that  in  those  early  towns  the 
People  built  in  materials  tof  the  most  lasting 


nature,  and  also  carried  out  works  built  in 
the  poorest  material ; but  that  which  was 
strangest  of  all  was  that  evidence  should  now 
be  found  of  crude  or  unburnt  brickwork. 
One  would  suppose  that  a wall  built  of  crude 
brick  which,  here  in  England,  a week’s  rain 
would  destroy  could  not  have  stood  through 
so  many  centuries  ; but  in  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs they  had  seen  there  was  distinct  evi- 
dence of  some  material,  probably  the  crude 
brick  he  had  referred  to,  above  the  walls 
of  stone.  Sometimes  the  walls  were  built  of 
rubble  masonry  with  clay  mortar,  and  that 
was  the  description  of  a wall  found  by 
Schliemann  at  Tiryns.  Of  course,  there  were 
other  instances  of  crude  brick  walls  lasting 
through  many  centuries,  but  they  were  in 
countries  where  the  intense  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  made  destruction  almost  an  im- 
possibility. Professor  Petrie  found  at  Dendereh, 
in  Egypt,  an  arched  vault  with  three  rings  of 
voussoirs  of  unburnt  brick,  dating  from  3,500 
years  b.c.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  ancient  bricks  were  very  different  from 
those  which  people  might  think  of.  They 
were  dried  in  the  Egyptian  sun,  and  their  hard- 
ness was  so  great,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
scratch  them  with  one’s  nail  ; they  acquired  a 
hardness  of  which  people  in  this  country  had 
no  conception.  Vitruvius  mentioned  the  very 
great  care  which  had  to  be  taken  in  preparing 
these  crude  bricks,  remarking  that  they  must 
be  exposed  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  sun, 
and  that  care  must  be  taken  that  at  first  they 
were  not  exposed  too  much  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  otherwise  they  would  crack  and  would 
not  last.  It  was  interesting,  therefore,  to 
notice  in  some  of  the  illustrations  they  had 
seen  the  remains  of  crude  brick  on  the  top  of 
the  broad  and  well-built  stone  walls.  The 
same  construction  was  employed  in  the  temple 
of  Hera  at  Olympia — at  least,  that  was  Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s  conclusion.  The  paintings  they 
had  seen  that  evening  were  very  interesting, 
because  they  were  so  natural.  Work  of  a 
similar  kind  had  been  found  in  Egypt. 
A certain  king  gave  up  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  in  changing  it  had  adopted  a 
system  of  decoration  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pavement  of  Tel-el-Amarna,  one  might 
think  the  work  of  the  Japanese  of  the  present 
century.  We  wanted  to  know  a good  deal 
more  about  the  architecture  of  the  Seljouks. 
He  desired  to  propose  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Fyfe  for  his  lecture.  They  could  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  Mr.  Fyfe  was  going 
out  again  to  Crete,  and  no  doubt  at  some  future 
time  he  would  communicate  to  them  something 
more  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Dickie,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  the  paper  was  very  interesting, 
especially  that  part  relating  to  the  plan  of  the 
palace  at  Knossos.  That  plan  was  rather 
confused,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
come  to  a conclusion  in  regard  to  it  unless 
one  had  been  over  the  ground.  The  sugges- 
tion he  had  made  in  regard  to  it  was  suggested 
by  a mosaic  of  the  sixth  century  he  had  seen, 
where  the  columns  were  shown  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  illustration  shown 
that  evening — in  the  manner  of  primitive 
people  who  combined  elevation  and  plan  in 
their  drawings.  It  seemed  difficult  to  find  any- 
one who  could  appreciate  Turkish  architecture 
unless  it  was  seen  on  the  spot.  Seeing  Sara- 
cenic architecture  in  drawings  was  not  the  way 
to  judge  it,  and  unless  seen  in  its  native  soil 
it  was  difficult  to  appreciate  its  beauties. 
There  was  much  in  Turkish  buildings  that 
violated  what  were  considered  to  be  the 
canons  of  design,  that  one  often  forgot  the 
frequent  harmony  of  the  whole. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  said  he  was  sure 
they  would  all  wish  to  include  Mr.  Evans  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  honour  he  had  done 
them  by  attending  the  meeting,  and  by  lending 
the  photographs  that  had  been  shown  that 
evening.  As  to  the  newly-discovered  and  now 
world-famous  frescoes  from  Knossos,  one  could 
speak  on  the  subject  without  much  knowledge, 
but  they  suggested  to  him  something  which  he 
had  not  fully  realised  before.  If  they  reviewed 
the  whole  growth  of  Greek  art  as  they  knew  it 
from  the  period  indicated  in  the  colour  work  in 
the  Cretan  palace  to  the  period  indicated  by  a 
Roman  city  like  Pompeii,  he  did  not  think  they 
could  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Greek  architec- 
ture which  lay  between  these  two  extremes  was 
coloured  in  the  same  key  and  with  the  same 
richness,  and  it  was  interesting  and  suggestive 
that  the  same  colour  schemes  had  been  found 
in  earth-bound  and  ash-bound  cities  separated 
by  such  a long  period  of  time.  In  some  of 


the  fresco  work  which  they  saw  that  evening 
there  was  an  extraordinary  naturalistic  ex- 
pression. The  figures  were  very  life-like,  and 
were  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Egyptian  form, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  perfect  freedom  and 
beauty  of  drawing.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Fyfe  had 
not  been  to  Egypt,  because  had  he  done  so 
they  would  not  have  had  his  careful  descrip- 
tion of  some  commonplace  but  interesting 
Turkish  buildings.  That,  of  course,  raised 
another  question,  viz.,  had  the  Turks  any  art  at 
all — any  building  materials  which  they  did  not 
borrow,  and  any  forms  which  they  did  not 
degrade  ? In  fact,  was  not  the  whole  of  Turkish 
art  a degradation  of  what  had  preceded  it  ? 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  M-.  Fyfe  for  his  paper  and  to  Mr. 
Evans  for  his  help  on  the  occasion.  He  had 
been  attracted  principally  on  account  of  the 
frescoes  which,  as  seen  from  his  position,  re- 
minded him  of  a sort  of  blend  of  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  work.  Closer  examination  revealed 
resemblances  (in  treatment  of  drapery  and 
extremities)  to  the  work  of  early  Greek  vase 
painters.  He  did  not  know  about  their  being 
naturalistic  (except  the  modelled  and  coloured 
bull’s  head,  which  had  great  vivacity),  for  that 
was  a comparative  term,  and  as  they  were 
treated  on  one  plane  they  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  naturalistic.  He  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  colours — whether,  for  instance, 
they  were  the  ordinary  earth  colours,  or  colours 
of  which  we  did  not  know.  As  to  the  scheme, 
frequent  use  of  turquoise  blue  and  deep  red 
reminded  one  of  Pompeii  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  said  it  would  be  a mis- 
fortune if  Mr.  Fyfe,  who  seemed  to  be  inclined 
to  take  up  the  study  of  Turkish  architecture, 
were  to  be  discouraged  by  the  idea  that  Turkish 
architecture  was  merely  a degradation  of  what 
had  gone  before.  Some  of  the  later  Turkish 
buildings  possessed  a value  of  their  own,  for  in 
them  the  ideas  of  the  Arab  builders  were 
carried  on.  One  did  not  get  the  detail,  but  as 
far  as  the  forms  were  concerned,  in  the  ideas 
of  the  builders  of  some  of  these  comparatively 
late  and  rather  unprepossessing  buildings 
there  was  a distinct  value.  The  very  late 
mosque  on  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  for  instance, 
was  interesting,  for  in  that  building  could  be 
seen  a dome  supported  by  four  half  domes. 
Some  of  the  Turkish  mosques  in  Constan- 
tinople, judging  from  drawings,  he  thought 
might  be  of  interest  and  value  ; while  some 
were  very  extraordinary  ; for  instance,  there 
was  one  where  the  domes  were  supported  by 
immense  octagonal  pillars.  He  thought  that 
if  Mr.  Fyfe  examined  some  of  those  mosques 
he  would  realise  that  they  afforded  valuable 
information  in  the  way  of  development. 
Somewhere  about  the  Renaissance  times 
some  of  these  Oriental  buildings  were  worked 
out  by  Italian  architects  who  had  gone  abroad. 
Nearly  all  Turkish  architecture  was  the  work  of 
foreigners,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
Turks,  as  a people,  ever  did  any  building  at  all ; 
it  was  all  the  work  of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Italians, 
Frenchmen  and  others.  In  short,  the  Turk  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  building  instinct  at  all  ; 
but,  however  unprepossessing  their  work  might 
be,  he  did  not  think  it  should  be  neglected,  and 
anyone  who  took  up  the  subject  would  do  a 
work  of  much  value. 

Professor  Elsey  Smith  said,  in  regard  to  the 
frescoes,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
them  with  a very  small  fragment  which 
existed  in  the  museum  at  Athens,  and  which 
was  found  close  to  the  Erectheion  in  1886.  It 
was  on  a much  smaller  scale  than  the  drawings 
they  had  seen  that  evening,  but  it  represented 
the  figure  of  a warrior  with  a shield,  on  which 
was  a drawing  of  a satyr.  In  that  case,  also, 
the  figure  was  in  elevation,  and  the  colour  was 
perfectly  flat ; but  the  outline  appeared  to  be 
drawn  with  a strong  brown  line  with  the  colour 
filled  in  between.  Was  there  any  explanation 
of  the  great  tank  in  the  throne-room  of  the 
palace,  or  of  the  curious  set  of  chambers 
running  out  of  the  long  passage  ? It  was  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  a member  of 
the  Association  should  have  taken  part  in  such 
work,  which  rivalled  in  interest  anything  since 
the  days  of  Mycenae.  As  to  the  other  part  of 
Mr.  Fyfe’s  paper,  it  was  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  architecture  in  Crete. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  that  the  remains 
were  so  extremely  slight  of  almost  all  periods. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans  said  he  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  very  good  work  that 
Mr.  Fyfe  has  done  in  connexion  with  the 
excavations  which  he  (the  speaker)  undertook 
last  year  at  Knossos.  The  results  of  the 
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excavations  were  very  surprising.  He  had 
known  the  site  for  some  years,  and  Schliemann 
had  his  eyes  on  it  once.  When  he  was 
especially  studying  the  existence  of  early 
writing  in  Crete,  it  seemed  very  important  to 
undertake  the  excavation  of  the  site,  where  the 
remains  of  wall  paintings,  curious  signs,  &c., 
might  refer  to  written  characters  He  secured 
a part  of  the  site  as  early  as  1895,  but  it  was 
only  last  year  that  he  obtained  the  remainder. 
Although  he  had  great  hopes  of  finding  some- 
thing during  the  excavation,  he  had  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  with  such  a site,  occupying 
an  elevated  bit  of  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a great  city  which  had  lasted 
through  Greek  and  Roman  times,  and  not  far 
from  another  city — Candia,  which  was  its 
immediate  successor,  and  at  one  time  a great 
fortress— it  seemed  quite  hopeless  that  there 
should  be  much  of  interest  left  under  the 
surface  ; but  the  result  of  a few  weeks'  digging 
was  to  reveal  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  site 
had  practically  never  been  touched  since  the 
days  when  the  Mycenean  Palace  was  destroyed. 
He  supposed  that  last  season  they  excavated 
about  two  acres  of  the  site,  and  over  the  whole 
extent  there  was  hardly  a bit  of  pottery  later 
than  the  Mycenean  period.  Another  curious  fact 
was  that  very  often  a foot  or  so  below  ground 
began  the  remains  of  intact  walls,  with 
frescoes  on  them,  as  intact  as  when  left  by 
the  workmen.  It  was  very  astonishing  to  dig 
down  a few  inches  below  the  surface  and  find 
these  walls — to  find  a carved  throne  unharmed  ; 
beautiful  alabaster  vases  laid  on  the  floor  just 
as  they  were  left.  In  fact,  if  one  took  the 
arrangement  of  the  throne-room — the  benches, 
the  throne  itself,  the  pavement  with  the  traces 
of  painted  cement,  and  the  very  beautiful 
stone  tank,  one  might  imagine  oneself  in  the 
room  of  a Pompeian  house,  though  the  palace 
at  Knossos  was  fourteen  centuries  older  than 
Pompeii.  As  he  had  said,  there  was  nothing 
later  found  than  of  the  Mycenean  period,  and 
what  pottery  had  been  found  fitted  in  generally 
with  that  found  in  the  tombs  of  Mycenae,  and 
also  with  fragments  found  in  Egypt  under 
circumstances  which  enabled  one  to  date  them 
absolutely  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  There  was  a great  deal 
of  resemblance,  too,  between  the  fragments 
found  and  those  found  by  Professor  Petrie  at 
Tel-el-amarna.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was 
evidently  a very  intimate  contact  with  Egypt, 
as  was  seen  in  the  Egyptian  forms  of  griffins 
and  sphinxes.  Even  in  the  procession  there 
were  certain  Egyptian  elements  which  curiously 
recalled  some  of  the  processions  on  the  tombs 
of  the  times  of  Thothmes  III.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  B.c.,  in  which  the 
people  called  Kefts,  the  islanders  of  the  sea 
(who  evidently  were  the  representatives  of  the 
Mycenean  civilisation),  were  depicted.  People 
were  bearing  vases  precisely  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  palace  at  Knossos.  But  the 
most  important  discovery  of  all  was  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  these  people 
possessed  a highly  elaborate  system  of  writing. 
Some  of  the  paintings  went  back  to  the  period 
of  fully  developed  Mycenean  art,  viz.,  about 
the  fourteenth  century  B.c.,  but  beyond  that 
there  was  evidence  of  a still  earlier  stage.  As 
to  the  different  dates  of  the  walls,  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  walls  to  a 
certain  extent  represented  certain  dates,  but 
on  the  whole  there  was  a great  deal  of  unity 
about  the  main  walls  of  the  palace.  The  walls 
went  off  at  right  angles  ; there  was  the  great 
gallery  running  along  the  main  access,  but  here 
and  there  were  slight  deflections  from  the 
original  direction  ; and  in  many  cases  frag- 
ments of  the  early  wall  were  built  into  the 
later.  Some  of  the  curious  symbols,  cut  on 
gypsum  blocks,  were  religious  ; the  double 
axe,  for  instance,  which  appeared  in  con- 
spicuous positions,  and  which  occurred  on 
nearly  every  block.  There  were  also  found  on 
the  floor  level  vases  of  a very  beautiful  ceramic 
style,  and  which  showed  them  to  be  more 
or  less  continuous  with  the  Mycenean  period. 
There  was  one  bit  of  fresco  which  unquestion- 
ably represented  the  same  stage  of  art  as  those 
earlier  pre-Mycenean  vases.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  was  found  a very  interesting 
monument  of  a figure  with  an  inscription 
on  three  sides,  and  about  which  Egyptologists 
seemed  to  be  pretty  well  in  accord,  and  the 
approximate  date  of  which  was  2,000  b.c., 
corresponding  to  the  earlier  period  of  the 
palace.  As  to  the  frescoes,  there  were  one  or 
two  specimens  of  what  might  be  called  the 
minotaur  style,  representing  ladies  in  extra- 
ordinary aspects  — with  narrow  waists,  and 


with  their  hair  most  elaborately  curled  and 
frizzed.  One  thing  was  clear,  and  that  was 
that  Crete  was  the  centre  of  a very  high  civi- 
lisation. Perhaps  in  the  earlier  time  it  had 
few  foreign  relations,  but  by  the  time  of  the 
great  Mycenean  days,  it  was  becoming  more 
or  less  cosmopolitan  ; it  took  ideas  from  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  and  in  the  main  was  independent. 
Some  of  the  monuments  were  very  naturalistic 
in  style,  and,  so  far  as  the  animal  representations 
were  concerned  or  in  the  portrayal  of  nature, 
they  were  never  rivalled  in  any  period  of 
classical  Greece. 

Mr.  Fyfe  also  replied.  As  to  the  way  the 
frescoes  were  treated,  the  red  was  very  per- 
manent and  would  stand  scrubbing,  but  the  blue 
was  rather  perishable  and  came  off  somewhat 
easily.  As  to  Turkish  architecture,  he  thought 
that  later  examples  had  a good  deal  of  Renaiss- 
ence  influence  in  them.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Bolton  in  thinking  that  later  Turkish  work 
might  be  usefully  studied  now.  Of  course 
Cyprus  was  more  interesting  than  Crete,  and 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  Crete  would  pro- 
duce anything  like  the  beautiful  mediaeval  work 
of  Cyprus. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday  the 
15th  inst.,  when  Mr.  E.  S.  Prior  will  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ Gothic  Architecture,  and  the 
basis  of  its  Beauty.” 


illustrations. 

CHOIR  STALLS,  AND  VIEW  IN  CHOIR.. 
LINCOLN. 

HESE  drawings  from  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  entrance  to  the 

Galilee  Porch  at  Ely,  form  a portion 

of  the  excellent  work  done  in  connexion  with 
the  Pugin  studentship  of  the  R.I.B.A.  by 
Mr.  Jas.  McLachlan,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
gained  the  Studentship  last  year. 

The  stalls  form  a fine  example  of  Gothic 
woodwork  of  the  Decorated  period.  Of  so 
well-known  an  interior  as  the  choir  of  Lincoln 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  here.  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  charming  sketch  shows  it  from  a 
point  of  view  different  from  that  most  usually 
taken,  looking  back  westward  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  choir.  In  the  distance,  between 
two  of  the  piers,  are  seen  the  stalls  shown  in 
the  larger  drawing. 


GALILEE  PORCH,  ELY. 

This  drawing  shows  the  entrance  to  and 
interior  of  the  Galilee  Porch  added  to  the 
Transitional  front  of  Ely  in  the  Early  English 
period,  obviously  in  the  first  instance  'for  a 
structural  reason,  viz.,  to  afford  a western  abut- 
ment to  the  arches  of  the  tower,  which  had 
probably  shown  some  signs  of  requiring  such 
support.  This  piece  of  “engineering”  was 
turned  into  an  exquisite  piece  of  architecture, 
more  satisfactorily  to  be  viewed  in  the  interior 
than  on  the  exterior,  where  it  can  be  seen  in 
connexion  with  the  older  work  of  the  front, 
with  which  it  does  not  harmonise  ; while  the 
interior  is  complete  in  itself. 


ANCIENT  REMAINS  IN  CRETE. 

These  should  more  distinctly  be  defined  as 
Venetian  remains  in  Crete,  with  one  exception, 
the  view  of  the  Turkish  arches  in  Candia. 
They  form  a part  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Fyfe’s  paper  at  the  Architectural  Association 
on  “Architecture  in  Crete  and  Turkey.”  The 
two  sketches  at  the  top  are  by  Mr.  Fyfe  ; the 
other  illustrations  are  from  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  Welch. 


TURKISH  BUILDINGS  AT  BROUSSA. 

These  are  also  in  illustration  to  Mr.  Fyfe’s 
paper  above  referred  to,  and  represent  three 
portions  of  the  “Green  Mosque”  at  Broussa, 
and  the  “ Green  Turbeh."  They  are  described 
in  Mr.  Fyfe’s  paper  on  another  page,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  will  be  found  also  a sketch 
plan  and  section. 


New  Church,  Kirkcaldy.  — Dunnikier  United 
Free  Church,  Kirkcaldy,  was  opened  on  the  31st  ult. 
Designed  by  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  Glasgow,  the 
church  is  fitted  for  electric  light,  but  is  in  the  meantime 
lighted  temporarily  with  gas.  It  is  seated  for  740, 
and  has  a hall  for  260  attached,  with  session-room, 
vestry,  cloakroom!  &c. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 

FUTURE  OF  THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A meeting  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  at  No.  12,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers,  read 
the  following  address  to  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  the  King,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Council : — 

“ We  the  president,  council,  and  members  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  in  general  meeting  assembled,  . 
respectfully  approach  your  Majesty  with  an  1 
expression  of  heartfelt  grief  at  the  great  calamity 
which  has  befallen  the  whole  Empire  in  the  death 
of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  Queen  Victoria,  and  our 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  the  nation  has  ; 
enjoyed  for  the  many  years  of  her  long  reign  under  • 
the  influence  of  her  Majesty’s  exalted  character  and  1 
noble  example.  While  thus  expressing  to  your 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  our  respectful  1 
sympathy,  we  desire  to  offer  our  sincere  congratu-  - 
lations  on  your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  Throne  of  f 
the  Empire  and  an  assurance  of  our  loyalty  and  l 
devotion.” 

The  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  2 
address  by  the  meeting.  The  motion  was  - 
carried,  the  members  standing. 

It  was  announced  that  the  address  would  be  : 
inscribed  upon  vellum. 

The  meeting  then  resumed  the  discussion  on  1 
Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton's  paper  on  “The  Future  1 
of  the  London  Water  Supply,”  which  has  : 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  two  previous  : 
meetings.* 

Mr.  E.  K iiurstall,  in  a letter  which  was  read  ■ 
by  the  secretary,  stated  that  at  the  beginning  : 
of  1892  the  eight  London  companies  supplied 
approximately  about  31  gallons  of  water  per  1 
head  of  the  population.  Constant  supply  was  ■ 
afforded  as  follows : — Chelsea,  November, 
1891,  23  per  cent. ; November,  1900,  100  per  1 
cent.  East  London,  98  per  cent,  in  November,  ‘ 
1891,  and  99  per  cent,  in  November,  1900. 
Grand  Junction,  75  per  cent,  in  November, 
1891,  and  100  per  cent,  in  November,  1900.  > 
Kent,  56  per  cent,  in  November,  1891,  and 
93  per  cent,  in  November,  1900.  Lambelh, 
53  per  cent,  in  November,  1891,  and  76  per  1 
cent,  in  November,  1900.  New  River, 
44  per  cent,  in  November,  1891,  and 
95  in  November,  1900.  Southwark  and  Vaux-  • 
hall,  77  per  cent,  in  November,  1891,  and  93  ; 
in  November,  1900  ; and  West  Middlesex,  43 
per  cent,  in  November,  1891,  and  98  per  1 
cent,  in  November,  1900.  The  great  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  constant  supply  was  a 
point  upon  which  the  companies  were  to  be 
congratulated.  At  the  present  moment  the 
supply  was  afforded  to  about  6,200,000  persons'* 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty-three  gallons  per  1 
head  per  day.  If  the  population  in  the  said  area 
had  increased  as  was  anticipated,  according  to 
Mr.  Middleton  s figures,  the  number  would  have  1 
been  6J  millions.  It  was  therefore  apparent 
that  the  population  was  not  increasing  at 
the  rate  that  was  anticipated.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  a domestic  supply  ■ 
of  seventeen  gallons  and  a trade  and  public  ; 
supply  of  eight  gallons  was  ample  for  London  1 
or  any  well-managed  undertaking  (unless  the 
trade  supply  was  abnormal),  or  a total  of  twenty- 
five  gallons  per  head  daily.  It  wis  apparent 
that  a loss  of  over  eight  gallons  per 
head  daily  was  taking  place,  or  approxhJ 
mately  50  million  gallons  a day,  or  a 
supply  for  an  additional  two  million  persons,  or 
30  per  cent,  more  than  the  number  at  present 
supplied,  as  pointed  out  by  himself  and 
partner,  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  a pamphlet  on  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  published  in  1892* 
These  50  million  gallons  daily  led  to  an 
expenditure  for  collecting,  pumping,  and 
filtration  of  nearly  50,000 l.  annually,  and  the 
expense  of  nearly  io,ooof.  yearly  in  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  sewerage  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  London  County  Council  at 
their  pumping  stations.  In  comparing  the 
month  of  November,  1891,  with  the  same 
month  in  1900,  it  is  found  that  only  one  com- 
pany— the  East  London — had  improved  its 
position  in  the  matter  of  checking  waste. 
The  other  companies  had  all  gone  on  the  back- 
ward path,  thus  : — Chelsea,  1891,  33'87  ; 1900, 
45-25  ; Grand  Junction,  35-49,  45  29  ; Kent, 
27  24,  30-21  ; Lambeth,  27-46,  33  29  ; New 
River,  26-85,  30-25  ; Southwark  and  Vauxhall, 
29 '97,  3619  ; and  West  Middlesex,  29  08, 
3263.  The  notice  recently  published  in  the 
papers  intimating  that  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies  were  intending  to  propose  fresh 


* See  our  issues  for  December  15  and  22  and  January  19. 
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regulations  under  the  powers  of  their  Acts  of 
1852,  1871,  and  1897,  was  apparently  an  earnest 
of  their  intentions  to  bring  the  regulations  of 
the  water  companies  in  London  into  harmony, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  more  in  unison  with 
those  prevailing  in  well-managed  undertakings 
in  provincial  towns  such  as  Portsmouth,  Not- 
tingham, Norwich,  Bury,  Derby,  &c.  Unless 
regulations  similar  to  these  were  adopted  in 
lieu  of  the  emasculated  regulations  usually 
finding  favour  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  they  would  be  of  little  more  use  than 
those  existing  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hunter  stated  that  he  was  connected  with 
Mr.  Middleton  in  carrying  out  the  new  water- 
works at  Staines,  and  he  could  congratulate  him 
upon  his'paper  ; it  was  written  in  that  scientific 
spirit  which  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  them 
all.  He  agreed  with  him  in  his  conclusions 
generally,  and  the  deductions  by  which  he  had 
arrived  at  them.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Mr. 
Middleton  had  brought  forward  many  cogent 
reasons  with  regard  to  wells,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  they  could  derive  from  wells  a 
much  larger  supply  than  they  at  present 
availed  themselves  of.  He  proposed  to  confine 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Thames  and  the  means  of  storage. 
The  matter  divided  itself  into  four  divisions! 
I*  irst,  what  was  likely  to  be  the  requirements 
of  London  in  the  future  ? Secondly,  was  the 
quality  of  the  present  supply  good  ? Thirdly, 
was  the  available  quantity  sufficient  for  many 
years  to  come  ? And  then,  if  Nos.  2 and  3 be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  there  remained 
this  question — which  was  the  cheaper  method 
of  supply,  and  therefore  the  more  advan- 
tageous, to  London  ? With  regard  to  the 
future  requirements  of  London  it  was  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  reliable  figures  so  far  as 
population  was  concerned.  Generally,  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Middleton,  his  figures  being 
fairly  in  agreement  with  those  accepted  by 
the  Balfour  Commission,  who  considered  the 
question  up  to  1931,  by  which  time  they 
anticipated  that  if  London  were  to  increase  in 
the  same  proportion  as  between  1881  and  189 
it  might  reach  a DODulation  of  ahnnt  n. 
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might  reach  a population  of  about  n4 
millions.  They  took  as  the  rate  of  supply 
about  35  gallons  per  head  per  day,  and 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  ample,  because, 
for  instance,  in  Norwich  it  was  17,  Man- 
chester about  32,  Liverpool  about  28,  and 
Sheffield  about  26.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
they  would  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Whittaker 
in  their  endeavours  to  check  waste.  The 
water  companies  had  that  day  appeared 
before  a tribunal  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  reasonable  regulations  which  would 
issist  them  in  guarding  against  waste.  Waste 
•vas  of  no  use  to  anybody,  but  was  detrimental 

0 the  interests  of  the  large  body  of  consumers, 
-le  hoped  that  in  this  matter  the  companies 
jvould  have  the  support  of  the  Institution.  The 
jact  had  been  arrived  at  that  in  1961  there 
vould  be  required  a supply  of  717  million 
[allons,  and  that  400  million  gallons  would  be 
aken  from  the  Thames.  He  proposed  on  this 
ccasion  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  con- 
ideration  of  the  400  million  gallons  which  had 
een  shown  in  the  Balfour  Commission  might 
|e  required  in  forty  years  from  the  present 
fine.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  quality, 
Sveral  gentlemen — Mr.  Lovegrove,  for  in- 
>ance — had  a doubt  as  to  whether  the  Thames 
jiould  be  used,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  said  that 
ie  river  must  be  adequately  safeguarded 
it  doubted  whether  that  could  be  done! 
r.  Vernon  Harcourt  had  similar  doubts,  but 

11  they  turned  to  the  reports  of  the  respon- 
se bodies  during  the  last  few  years  they 
fould  see  that  the  quality  of  the  water 
as  absolutely  secured.  Since  the  date  of 
le  Balfour  Commission  the  Thames  Con- 
irvators  had  obtained  their  Act  of  1894,  and 
ley  have  used  it  with  great  effect.  Anybody 
: 10  had  observed  the  river  must  have  seen 
At  it  was  in  a very  much  better  condition  than 
pore  that  date.  Mr.  Groves,  of  the  Thames 
bnservancy,  stated  before  Lord  Landaff’s 
(jm  miss  ion  that  the  water  contained  only  one- 
:>rd  of  the  impurities  it  did  some  eight  or  nine 
rrs  ago,  and  Sir  Edward  Franklin,  in  a 
!>ort  dated  January  31,  1898,  bore  testimony 
[fhe  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  water, 
d he  had  had  more  experience  as  analyst  to 
■ Local  Government  Board  perhaps  than  any 
rer  man  in  the  country.  A great  proof  of 
:i  goodness  of  the  London  water  was  given 
[ the  vital  statistics  of  the  Metropolis.  Apart 

1 m the  reports  of  chemists,  they  could  not 
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There  never  could  be  such  a low  death-rate  as 

18  per  thousand  if  there  was  an  impure  or 
imperfect  water  supply.  He  could  state  with 
the  greatest  possible  confidence  that  the  water 
as  supplied  by  the  companies  of  London  was  of 
excellent  quality.  Another  point  was  the 
quantity  obtainable.  As  they  were  aware,  it 
was  proved  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  engineer  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Balfour  Commission,  that  the  average  flow 
of  the  Thames  was  1,350  millions  daily.  The 
minimum  which  the  Thames  Conservancy 
required  was  200  million  gallons,  so  that  there 
was  a balance  of  1,150  million  gallons  avail- 
able for  water  supply  if  only  reservoirs  of 
sufficient  capacity  be  made  to  store  water.  Of 
course,  in  time  the  cost  of  storage  became 
greater  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  a sufficient 
supply  from  an  outside  source.  The  supporters 
of  the  Welsh  scheme  at  first  proposed  doing 
away  with  the  supply  from  the  Thames  and 
the  Lea,  and  anticipated  obtaining  415  million 
gallons  from  Wales  daily  at  a cost  of  38,000,000/. 
They  then  proposed  the  Welsh  supply  as  a 
supplemental  scheme,  and  he  did  not  wonder 
at  their  change  of  front,  because  in  time  the 
Welsh  supply  would  be  exhausted,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  present 
source,  which  the  supporters  of  the  Welsh 
scheme  now  affected  to  despise.  The  true 
solution  was  to  develop  our  present  supply 
until  the  cost  of  that  was  greater  than  that  of 
obtaining  water  from  Wales  or  some  other 
outside  source.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  these 
schemes  he  used  as  analogy  the  cost  of  the 
works  at  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Staines. 
The  Welsh  scheme  for  121  million  gallons 
daily  would  cost  for  works  20,600,000/.,  and 
the  Thames  scheme  for  the  same  quantity 
would  cost  5,340,000/.  The  interest  during 
construction  would  be  3,190,000/.  on  the  Welsh 
and  943,000/.  on  the  Thames  scheme  ; and  the 
capitalised  pumping  charges  would  be  87,000/. 
on  the  Welsh  scheme  and  2,773,000/.  on  the 
Thames.  So  that  for  121  million  gallons  daily 
supply  the  cost  of  the  Welsh  scheme  would 
be  23,878,000/.,  and  for  the  Thames  scheme 
9,057,000/.  For  a total  quantity  of  214  million 
gallons  daily  the  total  cost  of  the  Welsh 
scheme  would  be  37,169,000/.  and  for  the 
Thames  17,486,000/.  Water  companies  were 
often  attacked  and  called  all  sorts  of  names, 
but  he  ventured  to  think  that  no  public  bodies 
in  the  world  had  done  more  beneficent  service 
for  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  K.C.,  stated  that  the  discussion 
was  of  the  highest  moment.  The  whole  of  this 
agitation  had  been  commenced,  fermented,  and 
brought  about  because  at  some  unknown  period 
of  our  future  history  the  population  of  London 
might  amount  to  no  less  than  twenty  millions. 
He,  personally,  did  not  follow  such  statistics  to 
any  great  extent.  He  would  like  to  point  out 
the  exaggeration  with  which  this  subject  had 
been  treated.  Any  one  who  knew  the  habits 
of  the  majority  of  Londoners  was  aware  that ; 
very  small  proportion  had  a morning  bath. 

He  believed  that  in  time  this  consumption  of 
35  gallons  per  head  per  day  might  be  largely 
reduced.  An  enormous  quantity  of  twice 
purified  water  was  used  for  washing  our 
streets,  and  an  immense  economy  could  be 
effected  if  the  tidal  water  of  the  river  was  used. 
The  whole  matter  was  condensed  into  a few 
sentences  of  one  of  the  speakers,  who  con- 
tended that  there  was  nothing  whatever  to 
justify  the  burden  and  expense  of  going  to 
Wales  for  water  when  it  was  close  at  hand. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was 
any  immediate  necessity  of  going  to  Wales. 
When  the  necessity  arose,  if  it  ever  did,  means 
would  be  found  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  the  first  difficulty  they  had 
to  face  was  the  prejudice  which  had  been  in- 
troduced. The  question  had  become  the  sport 
of  political  party,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
common  basis  for  any  branch  of  the  subject. 
One  would  have  thought  that  after  the  exhaus- 
tive inquiry  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
made  his  report  would  have  commanded  the 
respect  and  adherence  of  most  people  ; but 
they  found  that  no  sooner  was  it  published 
than  it  was  attacked,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  credence  and  that  it 
contained  a lot  of  improbable  statements 
which  ought  not  to  be  accepted.  The  same 
thing  had  occurred  with  regard  to  Lord  Lan- 
daff’s Commission,  and  he  was  sure — having 
attended  almost  every  meeting— that  a more 
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patient  attention  could  not  have  been  given  to 
the  various  interests.  They,  however,  it  seemed 
to  him,  had  one  starting  ground,  viz.,  that  the 
present  supply  was  adequate  for  the  present 
requirements,  and  that  the  quality  was  satis- 
factory. The  problem  they  had  to  solve  was 
not  the  present  but  the  future  supply,  and  that 
depended  entirely  upon  speculation  as  to  how 
London  would  grow.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion they  must  bring  in  the  four  tests  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Hunter.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
quality  of  the  water  had  improved,  in  spite  of 
the  increased  population  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  the  Conservators  having  used  their 
increased  powers  with  a certain  amount  of 
vigour,  tempered  by  a great  amount  of  discre- 
tion. He  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
supplement  Thames  water,  which  during  some 
months  was  spring  water,  by  very  soft  wate-, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  London  had  become 
accustomed  to  their  water  and  a change  might 
result  in  illness.  The  colour  of  Welsh 
water  could  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Thames  ; and  then,  again,  it  would  be  brought 
to  London  through  covered  culverts  which 
would  prevent  its  being  purified  by  sunlight 
and  air.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  new 
regulations,  the  members  of  Lord  Landaff’s 
Commission  were  strong  upon  this  point, 
having  blamed  the  companies  for  not  seeking 
further  powers  to  prevent  waste.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  water  companies  were  bringing 
in  these  regulations  in  order  to  inflate  their 
market  value,  but  he  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  fittings  were  not  the  property  of  the 
company,  but  of  the  householders.  There 
would,  however,  be  a certain  amount  of  saving 
to  the  companies.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr. 
Middleton  had  proved  his  case  very  well 
indeed — that  the  source  nearest  at  hand  should 
be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent  before  they  em- 
barked upon  an  unknown  supply. 

Mr.  Basil  Ellis  said  there  was  an  idea  in  the 
minds  of  a great  many  people  that  if  they  only 
go  to  Wales  for  water  there  was  practically  an 
inexhaustible  supply.  Mr.  Middleton  had 
shown  that  this  was  not  by  any  means  the 
case,  and  he  had  also  shown  that  the  extension 
of  the  present  system  of  supply  was  far 
cheaper  than  bringing  water  from  Wales. 

Mr.  Wiseman  referred  to  the  possibilities  of 
chalk. 

Mr.  Hennell  said  the  storage  of  Thames 
water  had  been  well  considered  from  the  water 
companies’  point  of  view,  and  almost  entirely 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  possibly  not  from 
that  of  the  general  public.  He  advocated  the 
system  of  storage  by  gravitation,  and  con- 
tended that  300  million  gallons,  if  not  the 
whole  400  millions  required,  could  be  taken  by 
this  system  at  times  when  the  flow  of  the  river 
was  considerably  above  the  average.  Storage 
by  gravitation  would  be  a great  advantage  over 
the  present  system  and  would  be  much 
cheaper.  The  Staines  works  would  be  very 
important  as  the  first  storage.  The  second 
should  be  at  no  great  distance  from  Reading, 
and  there  should  be  another  reservoir  above 
Oxford.  By  whom  was  this  work  to  be  done  ? 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  proper 
authority  was  the  body  whose  duty  it  was  to 
look  after  the  purification  of  the  river.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  conservators  who  puri- 
fied the  water  should  store  it  and  supply  it  to 
the  companies,  but  what  would  be  better  would 
be  that  the  future  water  body  should  also  be 
made  conservators  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  the  question  was  not 
who  should  be  the  authority,  but  whether  we 
should  turn  away  the  water  supply  which  was 
at  our  doors  and  go  further  afield.  He  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  admit  that  it  was  within  the 
region  of  moral  ethics  to  say  we  were  entitled, 
because  there  was  a large  amount  of  water 
existing  elsewhere,  to  take  it  away  and  bring 
it  to  another  part  of  the  country  ; and  no  one 
could  predict  what  change  might  take  place 
hydrologically  in  the  district.  It  appeared  to 
him  outside  the  question  from  a chemical 
standpoint  that  because  the  water  was  drawn 
from  the  Thames,  the  source  of  which  was 
looked  upon  many  years  ago  with  suspicion, 
that  therefore  you  are  to  condemn  it.  It  was 
better  to  trust,  in  some  respects,  to  the  water 
from  an  area  that  required  to  be  looked  after 
with  a great  degree  of  care  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion rather  than  to  put  the  fullest  trust  in  the 
idea  that  you  are  securing  pure  water  from  an 
area  that  was  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
tamination, when  a single  shepherd  might 
pollute  the  water  and  bring  disease  to  tr.e 
millions  who  inhabited  London. 

Mr.  Middleton,  in  reply,  said  that  in  some 
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cases  the  speeches  had  been  a little  discursive, 
and  had  not  held  very  strictly  to  the  matter  of 
his  paper.  Professor  Robinson's  remarks  were 
almost  entirely  alien  to  the  paper.  He  began 
by  spying  that  he  advocated  a system  of  storage 
which  was  different  from  the  system  advocated 
by  the  author.  He,  Mr.  Middleton,  had  looked 
very  carefully  through  his  paper  and  failed  to 
see  that  he  advocated  any  system  whatever. 
He  had,  in  fact,  avoided  going  into  any  engi- 
neering system  outside  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  water.  With  regard  to  the  system 
of  storing  water  by  gravitation,  he  could  see 
conditions  in  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
adopt  it  for  the  present  system,  but  Mr.  Hennell 
had  pointed  out  one  weak  spot,  inasmuch  as  the 
storage  must  be  some  distance  from  London. 
He  was  bound  to  disagree  with  some  of  the 
figures  given  by  Professor  Robinson.  For 
instance,  he  said  that  the  cost  of  storing  a 
million  gallons  at  Staines  would  be  378/.. 
whereas  it  would  be  184/.,  and  it  was  possible 
to  make  reservoirs  so  that  the  cost  per  million 
gallons  would  be  as  low  as  100/.  Mr.  Hennell 
had  said  that  the  water  question  had  only  been 
considered  from  the  companies'  point  of  view. 
He  thought  that  was  scarcely  correct,  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  companies  were  endeavour- 
ing to  do  the  best  for  themselves  and  the 
best  for  their  customers  in  giving  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  population,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  was  anticipated  ; but  the 
Royal  Commission,  after  careful  consideration, 
had  accepted  a particular  rated  increase,  and 
he  had  accepted  that  because  it  was  authorita- 
tive. It  was  extremely  improbable  that  the 
population  would  increase  at  such  a rate,  how 
ever,  and  that  being  so,  his  point  was  conse- 
quently stronger  ; if  the  anticipated  population 
was  never  arrived  at  there  would  never  be  any 
necessity  to  go  to  Wales.  Unlike  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  there  was  no 
need  for  London  to  go  a long  distance  for  water, 
because  there  was  plenty  of  it  within  reach,  and 
there  was  no  possible  reason  why  we  should 
repudiate  water  at  our  doors. 

The  meeting  closed  at  a late  hour,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton stating  that  he  would  write  the  remain- 
der of  his  reply  and  forward  it  to  the  secretary. 


That  the  Council  do  sanction  an  expenditure  of 
11,373/.  for  the  work  of  erecting  the  West  Hamp- 
stead station  ; that  the  work  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor  ; 
and  that  the  drawings,  quantities,  specification,  and 
estimate  be  referred  to  the  manager  of  works  tor 
that  purpose.  That  the  Council  do  authorise  an 
expenditure  of  S60 /.  in  connexion  with  the  electric 
light  installation  at  the  West  Hampstead  station, 
and  for  incidental  expenses  arising  out  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  station.  , . .. 

That  the  estimate  of  13,010 /.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  prop  >sed 
Perry  Vale  station  be  approved  ; that  the  Council 
do  sanction  an  expenditure  of  11,900/..  for  the  cost 
of  erecting  the  station  ; that  the  work  be  executed 
by  the  Council  without  the  intervention  of  a con- 
tractor : and  that  the  drawings  and  specification  be 
referred  to  the  manager  of  works  for  that  purpose. 

Applications  under  the  London  Building  Act . 
1894  —The  Building  Act  Committee  brought  up 
the  following  recommendations,  which  were 
agreed  to  : — 

Hackney,  South  (Width  of  Way).— Retention  of  a 
boundary  fence  wall  in  front  of  three  buildings  on 
the  north  side  of  Homerton-road,  Hackney,  adjoin- 
ing Hackney-cut,  such  wall  being  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street 
(the  Lee  Conservancy). — Consent. 

Deptford  (Cubical  Extent  and  Construction  of 
Building)— bn  addition  to  a workshop  at  the 
Hatcham  Iron  Works,  Pomeroy-street,  Hatcham, 
which  workshop  and  addition  will  together  exceed 
in  extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000,  cubic  feet.  (Mr. 
] Donald  for  the  General  Engine  and  Boiler  Com- 
pany, Limited). — Consent. 

Chimney  Fire  Penalties.— The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee were  agreed  to  : — 

(a)  That  the  following  be  the  scale  of  payments 
to  be  demanded  under  Sect.  30  of  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1900,  in 
cases  of  chimney  lire  :— 


Rateable  value  of  premises. 


Sum  to  be 
demanded 
£ s.  d. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Alderman  Dickinson,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Poplar  Borough  Council  11,360/.  for  pipe  sewer 
and  paving  works,  and  27,360/.  for  electric  light 
installation  ; the  Fulham  Borough  Council 
24,145/.  for  dust  destructor  and  street  lighting  ; 
the  Guardians  of  St.  George’s  Union  17,300/. 
for  the  extension  of  infirmary  ; the  Hackney 
Guardians  20,770 /.  for  the  erection  of  workshops 
and  boundaiy  wall  and  purchase  of  lands  ; and 
the  Woolwich  Guardians  10,475/.  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a nurses’  home. 

Standing  Orders — Dangerous  and  Neglected 
Structure  Expenses. — The  General  Purposes 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  following  be  substituted  for  paragraph 
11  of  Standing  Order  249,  relating  to  the 
recovery  of  dangerous  structure  expenses  : — 

“ As  soon  as  these  accounts  have  passed  the 
Finance  Committee  and  been  paid,  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  relation  to  each  dangerous 
structure  shall  be  charged  to  the  owner,  and  in 
cases  where  the  expenses  remain  unpaid  after 
demand  has  been  made  by  the  comptroller,  the 
necessary  proceedings  for  their  recovery  shall  be 
taken  by  the  solicitor." 

Housing  of  Working  Classes. — Mr.  Samuel 
George  Burgess,  secretary  and  manager  to  the 
Middle  Class  Dwellings  Company,  Rowton 
Houses,  Limited,  and  Wharncliffe  Dwellings 
Company,  Limited,  was  appointed  manager  ol 
the  new  Housing  Department  at  a salary  of 
800/. 

Fire  Stations. — The  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  were 
agreed  to  : — 

••  That  the  supplemental  estimate  of  25,000/.  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the 
provision  of  additional  fire  brigade  stations  in 
London  be  approved,  and  that  the  estimate  of 
2,000/.,  approved  on  February  1,  1898,  in  respect  of 
the  site  for  the  Homerton  sub-9tation,  and  the  esti- 
mate of  2,000/.,  approved  on  May  24,  1898,  in  respect 
of  the  station  to  be  established  at  Highbury,  be 
cancelled. 


Not  exceeding  20/.  a year 0 2 

Exceeding  20 /.,  but  not  exceeding  30/.  a year  o 5 

„ 30/.,  „ 40/.  „ o 10 

„ 40/,  50/.  „ o is 

„ 50/.  a year 1 0 

(b)  That  the  recovery  of  penalties  in  respect  of 
chimney  fires  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor  of 
the  Council. 

(c)  That  the  following  be  the  procedure  in  cases 
of  chimney  fires— (1)  that  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  do  report  to  the  solicitor  all  cases  of 
chimney°fires  other  than  those  cases  in  which  the 
poverty  of  the  occupier  of  the  premises  is  so 
apparent  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  for  the  Council 
to  take  action  ; (2)  that  the  solicitor  do  then  send  to 
the  occupier  a demand  note  requiring  payment 
within  seven  days  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  scale, 
and  if  that  amount  be  not  paid  within  the  time 
limited  that  the  solicitor  do  take  proceedings  forth- 
with, unless  there  be  special  circumstances  in  the 
case  which  in  his  opinion  render  it  advisable  that 
the  matter  should  be  first  reported  to  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee. 

(d)  That  a communication  be  addressed  by  the 
solicitor  to  the  chief  metropolitan  stipendiary 
magistrate  drawing  attention  to  section  30  of  the 
General  Powers  Act  and  mentioning  the  action 

hich  the  Council  has  determined  to  take  under 
that  section. 

Tenders.— The  following  tenders  were 
accepted  : — 

Additional  stabling,  Kingsland  Fire  Station.— J 
Jarvis  & Sons,  293/.  19s.  6d. 

Iron  fencing,  Archbishop's  Park. — Hill  & Smith, 
455/. 

Iron  fencing,  Battersea  Park. — McVey,  191/. 

Repair  to  Shakespeare  fountain,  Leicester-square- 
gardens. — R.  Harding  & Son,  299/.  10s. 

Supply  of  shell  at  various  parks,  &c.— J.  Weston 
& Sons. 

Dangers  of  Electricity  — Replying  to  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Parker  said  the  attention  of  the 
Highways  Committee  had  been  called  to  the 
serious  accidents  which  had  happened  in 
Liverpool  and  Sunderland,  where  they  had  the 
trolley  system  of  electric  tramways.  No  such 
danger  would  arise  in  London,  because  the 
Highways  Committee  had  decided  on  the 
underground  system. 

Appointment  of  Electrical  Engineer. — It  was 
agreed  to  appoint  Mr.  John  Rider  Hele,  the 
Chief  Consulting  and  Resident  Engineer  for 
electric  tramways  and  electric  lighting  under 
the  Plymouth  Corporation,  Electrical  Engineer 
to  the  Council  at  a salary  of  1,000/.  a year. 

The  Works  Department.— The  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Committee  brought  up 
the  following  paragraph 

Clare  Market,  Strand,  Scheme— Sheridan,  Beau- 
mont, and  Fletcher  Buildings.— By  the  provisional 
order  confirming  the  Clare  Market,  Strand, 


improvement  scheme,  under  the  Housing  of  the  Work 
ing  Classes  Act,  1890,  as  modified  by  the  Council’s 
Improvement  Act,  1S99,  the  Council  is  required 
to  provide  accommodation  on  sites  adjoining  the 
cleared  area  for  750  persons  of  the  working  classes 
to  be  displaced  bv  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme. 
Working  drawings,  specification,  quantities,  and 
estimate  in  respect  of  the  dwellings  to  be  erected  at 
Duke's-court,  one  of  the  sites  allocated  for  ] 
dwellings,  are  now  completed.  These  dwellings, 
consisting  of  three  blocks,  will  be  known  as 
Sheridan,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher  Buildings,  and 
will  provide  accommodation  for  610  persons.  In 
view  of  the  completion  of  the  plans  and  particulars 
of  the  work,  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
determine  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  putting  the  work  in  hand,  as,  until  the 
new  buildings  are 'erected  and  ready  for  occupation,  | 
the  Council  is  unable  to  remove  the  existing  houses  y 
on  the  condemned  area.  We  are  urged  by  the  jg 
Improvements  Committee,  who  are  dealing  with  the  1 
Clare  Market  properties  in  conjunction  with  the 
Holborn  to  Strand  improvement,  to  make  provision 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  persons  to  be  displaced,  j 
and  we  have  therefore,  in  order  to  save  time,  adver- 
tised for  tenders  to  be  delivered  to  the  Council  on 
26th  inst  for  the  erection  of  the  dwellings.  We 
propose  to  submit  to  the  Council  the  working  draw- 
ings and  estimate  of  cost  on  the  same  date,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  will,  at  the  same  time,  report 
the  estimated  financial  result  of  the  erection  of  the 
building?.  We  recommend  that  the  course  taken  be 
approved. 

Mr.  Goulding,  M.P.,  said  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  was  a justification  of  the  policy  of 
those  who  held  that  the  erection  of  such  dwell- 
ings could  be  done  more  cheaply  and  expe- 
ditiously by  contractors  than  by  the  Depart- 
ment. , 

Mr.  Edward  White  said  the  work  could  not 
ily  be  done  better  but  cheaper  by  contrac- 
tors. .. , I 

Mr.  Purchese  added  that  it  was  impossible 
for  contractors  to  do  work  as  good  as  that  per- 
formed by  the  Department. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Waterlow  said  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  was  because  the  dwellings  were 
urgently  needed  ; but  the  Committee  s policy 
had  not  changed. 

The  matter  then  dropped. 

Bills  Opposed— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Corn- 
wall, Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, it  was  decided  to  oppose  the  following 
Bills,  which  are  to  be  introduced  in  Parliament 
this  Session  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s 
Bill,  London  and  India  Docks  Company 
(Lighterage  Rates)  Bill,  London  and  India 
Docks  Company  (New  Works)  Bill,  and  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company's  Bill. 

Gift  of  a Fountain.— The  Parks  Committee 
reported  that  a lady  had  offered  to  present  a 
drinking  fountain  to  be  erected  in  Archbishop  s 
Park,  Lambeth. 

The  gift  was  accepted  by  the  Council. 

Russcll-street , Dmry-lanc.  — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  recommended  and  it  was 
agreed : — 

“ That  the  estimate  of  4,133/-  6s.  8d.  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that  a 
contribution  be  made  by  the  Council  on  the  usual 
conditions  of  one-third  of  the  net  cost  of  widening 
Russell-street,  between  Catherine-street  and  Drury- 
lane,  to  50  ft.,  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  such  contribu- 
tion not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  4,133/-  6s.  8d. 

Proposed  Enlargement , Brockwcll  Park.— It 
was  agreed  to  contribute  2,250/.  towards  the 
cost  of  acquiring  certain  land  for  adding  to 
Brockwell  Park. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  six 
o’clock. 


BUILDERS’  FOREMEN'S  ASSOCIATION: 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  seventh  annual  dinner  of  this  Associa 
tion  was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  the 
Kina’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  Mr.  Henry 
Hibberd  presided,  and  amongst  those  present 
mere  Messrs.  E.  C.  Ackermann  (the  President), 

1 Hibberd,  G.  Hibberd,  Sydney  Butler,  G.  H. 
Webster,  and  W.  Cook  (secretary).  M 

Alter  the  toast  of  “ The  King  and  Eoyal 

The  ’ Chairman  proposed  “ The  Builders’ 
Foremen's  Association."  He  said  it  was  at 
such  gatherings  as  this  that  they  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  one  another,  and  tnat 
enabled  them  to  assist  each  other  m business 
and  often  in  their  private  matters.  inis 
was  a sort  of  mutual  help  association,  W 
if  a member  were  out  of  employment,  an 
others  would  be  looking  out  for  work  for  hi m. 

, Mr.  E.  C.  Ackermann,  the  President,  in  repiyt 
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said  that  the  Association  had  been  established 
a little  over  eight  years,  and  although  it  might 
till  be  termed  a budding  Afsociation,  it  had 
come  to  stay.  Lectures  and  smoking  cpncerts 
had  been  held  during  the  winter,  and  they 
had  been  very  successful.  They  had  lately 
formed  a system  of  insurance  in  connexion 
with  the  Association,  the  fees  of  which  were 
very  small. 

A toast  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  Cook  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Ackermann,  who  referred  to  Mr. 
Cook's  services  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Cook, 
replying,  expressed  his  thanks. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Webster  submitted  “ The  Building 
Trades,”  and  said  that  master  builders  had  been 
objecting  very  strongly  to  their  foremen  being 
members  of  a trade  union.  He  quite  agreed 
with  them,  and  he  did  not  see  how  a builder’s 
foreman  ould  d"  his  duty  as  a foreman  and 
at  the  same  time  be  a member  of  the  men’s 
trade  society.  He  might  be  ever  so  good  a 
man  and  ever  so  good  a foreman,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  serve  two  masters.  The 
master  builders  in  the  north  of  England  were 
formulating  a scheme  for  inducing  foremen  to 
withdraw  from  the  trade  society,  and  recom- 
pensing them  in  some  way  financially  for  any 
loss  they  might  incur.  He  thought  the  London 
builders  would  take  the  matter  up  also. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  in  responding,  said  that  one 
of  the  things  which  struck  them  in  these  days 
was  that  everybody  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
they  were  losing  their  ability  and  capacity 
for  building  great  structures.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  the  masters  of  the  art,  but  he  ventured 
to  think  that  the  builders  of  these  days  were 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion  ; they  had  shown 
by  the  great  transformation  that  had  and  was 
taking  place  in  London  that  the  builders  of 
to-day  were  worthy  successors  of  the  ancients 
who  showed  them  how  to  build.  So  long  as 
they  joined  together  in  such  associations  as 
this,  where  members  could  help  one  another, 
improve  their  skill,  and  receive  culture  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  so  long  could  they  expect  the 
men  of  London  to  do  well. 

A toast  to  the  visitors,  proposed  by  Mr.  W. 

Read,  and  to  the  chairman,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Butler,  completed  the  list. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held 
on  Saturday  at  the  Board’s  offices,  Victoria 
Embankment,  Sir  E.  Galsworthy  presiding. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.,  of  High 
Holborn,  of  4,5So/ , was  accepted  for  supplying  and 
lixing  the  necessary  laundry  machinery  at  the 
North-Eastern  Hospital.  The  other  tenders  were  : 
Lees  & Harrison,  Leeds,  3,214/.  163.  lid.;  Lighting 
Corporation,  London,  4,243/ ; Matthews  & Yates, 
Swinton,  Lancashire  ; Berry  & Sons,  Westminster. 
4963/.;  Potter  & Sons.  4,991/.;  J.  & F.  May 
London.  3.100/  ; Morwood,  Sons,  & Co.,  Sheffield. 
5,17s/. ; Wenham  & Waters,  Croydon,  5,280/.;  Fraser 
l'c  Co.,  London,  5.329/.;  Douglas  & Sons,  Putney, 
5,349/.;  Thomas  & Taylor,  Finsbury  Park,  5,362/ ; 
Macintosh,  Brocklehurst,  & Co.,  London,  5,691/  ; 
Cherry  Tree  Machine  Company,  Blackburn,  6,102/  ; 
Manlove,  Alliott,  & Co.,  London,  6,405/. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  having 
considered  the  question  of  the  mode  of  defray- 
ing excess  cost  of  building  works  over  amounts 
authorised  by  the  Local  Government  Board’s 
order.  The  Committee  had  hitherto  authorised 
small  amounts  to  be  defrayed  out  of  current 
rates  without  first  obtaining  the  Board’s  formal 
approval  thereto.  They  thought,  however, 
that  they  should  have  a general  authority 
vested  in  them  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and 
they  recommended  that  excesses  not  exceeding 
500/.  be  defrayed  out  of  current  rates.  This 
was  adopted. 

The  Hospitals  Committee  presented  a copy 
of  an  account  they  had  received  from  the 
Uccountant  detailing  the  cost  of  executing  the 
ward  pavilions  (8  to  18)  and  workshops  at  the 
ioouth-Eastern  Hospital.  The  total  cost  was 
21,721/.  The  loan  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  21,350/.,  which  left  an 
additional  order  required  for  371/.  18s.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  an  application 
ue  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an 
>rder  sanctioning  the  further  expense  of 
.71/.  18s.  This  was  adopted. 

1 The  same  Committee  presented  a return 
'howing  that  11,515/.  7s.  7d.  was  spent  during 
900  in  painting  works  at  the  several  hospitals. 

The  Works  Committee  reported  upon  the 
enders  received  for  the  erection  of  White  Oak 
jchool : — 

I They  recommended  [and  the  Board  agreed  to 


accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  Asbburn- 
hain  Works,  Chelsea,  in  the  sum  of  112,324/.  The 
other  tenders  were  Martin,  Wells  & Co.,  Vaux- 
hall,  SE  , 115,000/.  ; J.  J.  Wise,  Deal,  116,035/.  ; W. 
H.  London  & Sons,  Tooting,  121,888/  ; B.  E. 
Nightingale,  Albert  Embankment,  133,227/.  ; 
Stephens,  Bastow  & Co.,  Bristol,  135,229 /.  ; R.  L 
Tonge,  Watford,  138,652/.  ; Foster  and  Dicksee, 
Rugby,  140,270/  ; Leslie  & Co.,  Kensington, 
I4  i45°/-  ; Balaam  Bros.,  Old  Kent-road,  151,256/. 
The  total  cost  of  erecting,  fitting  up  and  furnishing 
this  scnool  is  estimated  at  137,944/. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— The 
fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  fifty-third  session 
in  connexion  with  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  Law 
Library,  Castle-street.  Messrs.  Segar  Owen 
and  James  Strong  were  elected  as  Fellows  to 
the  Society,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Broadbent  as  Asso- 
ciate. Mr.  G.  Hastwell  Grayson  was  elected 
joint  secretary,  vice  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  who 
had  resigned.  The  members  afterwards  con- 
sidered a draft  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
incorporation  of  the  Society,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  council  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual  general 
meeting,  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  the 
articles  were  left  over  for  further  consideration. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Flower,  M.A , entitled 
“ Old  English  Architecture  : a Retrospect  and 
a Suggestion,”  has  been  postponed  until 
April  15th. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. — 
At  the  general  meeting  of  this  Association  held 
at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday, 
the  5th  inst.,  the  following  resolution  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Butler,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hicks: — “That  the  Architectural 
Association  of  Ireland,  in  general  meeting 
assembled,  desire  to  record  their  sense  of  the 
great  loss  which  the  nation  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
and  their  sympathy  with  his  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  and  the  Royal  Family  in  their 
bereavement.”  The  resolution  was  adopted  in 
silence,  the  members  standing.  Mr.  P.  j. 
O’Reilly  then  delivered  a lecture  dealing  with 
the  history  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy, 
and  descriptive  of  its  numerous  features  of 
architectural  interest.  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  60  lantern  slides. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Royal  Arch/Elogical  Institute.  — A 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
the  Cth  inst.,  Judge  Baylis,  K.C.,  in  the  chair. 
Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F R.S  , 
F S.A.,  read  a paper  on  the  forms  of  implements 
of  war  and  other  appliances  in  use  among  primi- 
tive races  of  past  and  present  times,  pointing 
out  and  illustrating  by  actual  examples  that 
many  of  them  were  suggested  by  natural  forms. 
On  this  occasion  he  confined  himself  chieflv  to 
bone  objects,  first  calling  attention  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  material  and  to  its  universal 
occurrence.  He  exhibited  specimens  of  small 
bone  graving  tools  from  recent  mediaeval 
Saxon,  Roman,  and  earlier  deposits.  He 
showed  apple  scoops  and  flayers  made  of  the 
limb  bones  of  ruminants,  in  which  one  end  of 
the  bone  remained  untouched.  He  produced 
some  bones  from  the  heads  of  common  fish 
which  almost  exactly  resembled  the  fish-hooks 
made  from  turtle  bone,  and  used  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  form 
of  the  Fijian  battle-axe  was  suggested  by  the 
ribs  of  cetacea,  and  pointed  out  the  variation  in 
the  shape  of  the  proximal  end  as  we  approach 
the  head  of  the  animal,  and  thought  that 
the  different  ribs  may  possibly  account 
for  the  original  manufacture  of  different  forms 
which  are  observed  in  the  axes,  rather  than 
that  they  were  a modification  of  one  original 
type  of  weapon.  He  criticised  the  statements 
of  some  authors  respecting  the  widespread 
use  of  the  boomerang,  especially  as  to  the 
cateia  having  been  a boomerang.  He  thought 
that  the  early  notices,  which  described  that 
weapon  as  having  been  hurled  with  a thong 
(amentum),  developed  into  the  idea  that  it  had 
a string  attached  to  it  ; next,  that  it  could  be 
drawn  back  by  the  string  ; and  lastly,  dropping 
the  mention  of  the  string,  that  it  was  so  thrown 
as  to  return  to  the  thrower,  and,  therefore, 
must  have  been  something  like  a boomerang. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Goolden,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  by 
Dr.  Russell  Forbes  on  “ Recent  Excavations  in 


the  Forum  at  Rome.”  The  report  dealt  especi- 
ally with  the  remains  of  the  Regia,  the  official 
residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  lies 
between  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Temple  of 
Vesta.  Dr.  Forbes  gave  many  quotations  to 
show  what  history  relates  about  the  palace 
at  different  periods,  which  the  excavations  have 
confirmed.  He  also  reported  on  the  more  re- 
cent discovery  of  the  Fountain  of  Juturna,  with 
its  adjoining  altar  and  the  inscription.  Messrs. 
Hilton,  Wilson,  and  Rice  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — 
The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
32,  Sackville-street,  on  February  6,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
C H.  Evelvn  White,  the  subject  being  “Some 
Recently  Discovered  Earthworks  : the  Supposed 
Site  of  a Roman  Encampment  at  Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire.”  A lai  ge  plan  of  the  earth- 
works was  exhibited  on  the  easel,  and  in 
order  that  the  paper  might  be  more  readily 
followed  smaller  copies  of  the  plan  were 
furnished  to  the  members  and  visitors.  These 
earthworks  are  of  a very  singular  nature, 
extending  over  20  acres  of  ground,  and 
have  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  so  far  as  the 
writer  was  aware.  Immediately  to  the  north 
of  Cottenham  Parish  Church  is  the  Cotten- 
ham Lode,  and  abutting  upon  this  lode  to 
the  north-west  is  an  unploughed  field 
of  about  8£  acres,  in  which  field  are 
situated  the  principal  entrenchments.  This 
field  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
the  Car  Dyke  ; while  the  roadway  known 
as  the  Setchell  Drove,  running  nearly 
parallel  with  Cottenham  Lode,  encloses  it  on 
that  side.  There  are  visible  large  rectangular 
ramparts  of  chevron,  or  zig-zag  formation, 
with  a ditch  on  each  side  ; the  formation  ex- 
tends into  the  field  beyond  the  Setchell  Drove, 
which  cuts  through  it,  and  there  are  remains  of 
geometrically  formed  entrenchments  in  the 
surrounding  fields.  The  trenches  are  well 
above  the  old  water  level  of  the  Car  Dyke,  and 
vary  in  depth  from  6 in.  to  2 ft.  Mr.  White 
exhibited  a large  number  of  pieces  of  Roman 
and  other  pottery,  which  is  found  in  abundance 
all  over  the  site ; Samian,  Upchurch,  and  red 
ware,  some  bearing  potters’  marks  and  deco- 
ration. One  fragment  of  the  neck  of  a vase,  01- 
urn,  bore  an  unusual  type  of  ornament  in  the 
shape  of  a series  of  sti  aight  lines  going  up  from 
the  collar.  The  only  article  of  personal  adorn- 
ment found  was  a portion  of  a bone  pin  having 
a series  of  notches  for  ornament,  somewhat 
resembling  one  illustrated  in  Keller’s  “Lake 
Dwellings.”  The  question  to  be  decided  by 
antiquaries  was  whether  these  remains  indicate 
the  site  of  a British  settlement  or  of  a military 
position,  as  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
entrenchments  would  rather  suggest.  At  all 
events,  we  had  here  ancient  earthworks 
hitherto  apparently  unnoticed,  Roman  pottery 
in  abundance  on  all  sides,  surrounded  by  lines 
of  British  and  Roman  communications,  and 
near  to  an  ancient  waterway  that  afforded 
means  of  access  to  the  larger  rivers  in  very 
early  times.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  paper,  Mr.  Bull,  a resident  of 
Cottenham,  who  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  these  remains  to  notice, 
gave  his  impressions  of  their  nature. — Mr. 

I.  C.  Gould  pointed  out  that  the  character 
of  the  pottery  exhibited,  which  was  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  probably  late  in  that, 
showed  that  the  place  had  been  occupied  at 
that  date.  He  also  said  that  the  so-called 
Samian  ware  was  not  real,  but  British  imita- 
tion of  Samian,  and  was  typical  of  a late 
period.  The  chevron,  or  zig-zag  formation  of 
rampart,  was  entirely  new  to  him.  The  Rev. 
H.  J.  D.  Astley  remarked  upon  the  seemingly 
unique  character  of  the  earthwork,  contrasting 
it  with  the  round  or  oval  shape  of  the  British 
fortifications  and  the  Roman,  which  were 
rectangular.  It  is  probable  that  further  ex- 
plorations will  take  place,  when  the  rampart 
will  very  likely  be  cut  through  and  sections 
obtained. 


An  Improvement  in  Whitehall.— The  West- 
minster Borough  Council  have  commenced  an 
improvement  in  Whitehall.  The  broad  pavement 
along  the  Government  Offices  was  very  irregular  ; 
now  it  is  being  made  rectilineal  from  end  to  end,  and 
in  some  places  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  pave- 
ment into  the  roadway  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
object.  The  surface  was  very  uneven,  not  having 
been  repaired  for  some  years ; now  it  will  be 
reflagged.  The  work  is  at  present  proceeding  in 
front  of  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Paymaster-General’s 
Office,  and  the  Admiralty. 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution*  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Junior 
Engineers,  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  on  Friday,  February  8,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  presiding,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Awde  on  “ Electric  Power 
Supply  in  the  Metropolis.”  After  emphasising 
the  importance  of  the  subject  of  a cheap  and 
general  supply  of  electricity  for  power  pur- 
poses; as  evidenced  by  the  attention  devoted  to 
large  power  distribution  schemes  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  the  author  referred 
(o  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  electric 
power  at  present  used  in  London,  and  dealt 
with  the  difficulties  attending  the  supply  of 
electricity  for  power  purposes  from  the  existing 
stations  in  the  metropolis  at  a price  that 
could  really  be  considered  as  reasonable, 
and  which  would  induce  the  manufactur- 
ing community  generally  to  adopt  this 
form  of  energy  for  machine  driving, 
&c.  The  disadvantages  attaching  to  the 
positions  of  most  of  the  various  stations 
and  their  results  upon  the  working  costs  were 
dealt  with  at  some  length,  and  in  this  con- 
nexion a curious  fact  was  adduced,  viz.,  that 
the  average  works  costs  for  1899  were  exactly 
the  same  for  both  local  authorities  and  com- 
panies, being  iqid.  per  unit  in  both  cases,  the 
advantage  resting  with  the  local  authority  only 
in  the  matters  of  rates  and  management  to  the 
extent  of  o^yd.  per  unit.  After  a reference  to 
the  attitude  of  the  local  authorities  as  to  assess- 
ments of  electric  supply  stations — when  these 
were  not  their  own  property — the  author  pro- 
tested against  their  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  smoke  nuisance,  and  spoke 
strongly  upon  the  action  of  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors last  year  in  cornering  the  coal  market, 
the  results  of  which  were  so  severely  felt  by  all 
the  electrical  undertakings,  and  hinted  at  some 
counteracting  remedy  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  find,  should  their  tactics  be  sustained  or 
repeated.  He  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
one  large  station  down  the  river,  generating 
for  power  purposes  and  street  lighting  only, 
and  submitted  detailed  estimates  for  such  a 
station  of  a plant  capacity  of  some  33.000  h.-p., 
the  whole  scheme  involving  a capital  expendi- 
ture of  over  one  million  sterling  distributed  as 
follows,  the  station  estimates  providing  for  five 
triple-expansion  sets  of  3,500  k.w.  each  and 
two  sets  of  2,500  k.w. : — 


£ 

Lands  30,000 

Generating  station  645.000 

Mains,  &c 105.000 

Distributing  centres 288,000 


£ 1 ,068,000 

The  system  proposed  was  a 3-phase  genera- 
tion, and  distribution  at  extra  high  pressure  to 
I ransforming  centres,  the  low-pressure  distribu- 
tion to  consumers’  premises  being  at  500  volts 
from  rotary  convertors  and  batteries.  The 
costs  of  working  were  set  out  in  detail,  showing 
a total  cost  of  under  id.  per  unit,  the  maximum 
selling  price  being  suggested  at  i£d.  per  unit, 
or  ijd.  per  h.-p.  hour.  In  the  case  of  factories 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
generating  station,  and  with  a view  to  en 
courage  the  erection  of  such  factories,  the 
special  price  for  these  was  put  at  the  low 
figure  of  ijd.  per  unit,  equivalent  to  very  little 
more  than  ijd.  per  h.-p.  hour.  The  author 
dwelt  upon  the  lact  that  in  this  country,  and 
especially  so  in  London,  electrical  engineering 
was  a long  way  behind  the  times,  and  had 
been  far  outstripped  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  American  and  Continental  practice  ; but  if 
such  a scheme  as  he  had  propounded  could  be 
inaugurated,  some  of  the  grounds  for  self- 
reproach  would  thereby  be  removed,  and  the 
position  of  the  metropolis  as  a manufacturing 
centre  substantially  improved. — As  a sequel  to 
the  paper,  a visit  has  been  arranged  for  Satur- 
day, P’ebruary  23,  to  the  Willesden  station  of 
the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Exercises  in  Graphic  Statics  : Part  2 : Beams 
and  Girders.  By  G.  F.  Charnock,  Assoc. M. Inst. 
C E.  (J.  Halden  & Co,,  Manchester.) 


Plymouth  Eye  Infirmary.— We  are  asked  to 
state  that  the  stoves  used  in  the  wards  of  the  above- 
named  building,  described  in  a former  issue  (page 
143  ante),  are  by  Messrs.  Shorland  & Brother,  of 
Manchester. 


CHARING  CROSS,  EUSTON,  AND 
HAMPSTEAD  RAILWAY  EXTENSION 
BILL,  1901. 

The  following  has  been  addressed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  to  the  London  County  Council 
on  the  subject  of  the  above-named  Bill : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  do  most  earnestly  petition  the  London 
Countv  Council  to  oppose  the  above  Bill,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  Hampstead  Heath. 

We  should  deplore  any  tunnelling  under  the 
Heath,  and  the  erection  of  any  railway  stations, 
and  other  railway  buildings  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Heath,  the  wild  aspect  of  which  is  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  London,  and  to  all  lovers  of  natural 
beauty. 

Edward  J.  Poynter,  Pre-  J.  MacWhirter. 

sident.  Frank  Dicksee. 

Ernest  Crofts,  Keeper.  John  S.  Sargent. 

Briton  Riviere.  H.  H.  Armstead. 

William  D.  Yeames.  Fredk.  Goodall. 

Val  Prinsep.  George  D.  Leslie. 

Thos.  Brock.  E.  Onslow  Ford. 

B.  W.  Leader.  Alfred  Gilbert. 

Andrew  C.  Gow.  G.  Aitchison. 

Seymour  Lucas.  J-  C.  Horsley. 

Hamo  Thornycroft.  Fred.  A.  Eaton,  Secre- 

V.  Q.  Orchardson.  tary. 

February  4,  iqoi.” 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  above  protest,  and  hope  it 
will  have  the  weight  with  the  London  County 
Council  which  it  should  have. 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


“BUILDING  CONTRACTS  FROM  A 
BUILDER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW." 

Sir, — I have  read  with  some  interest  “ Clerk  of 
Works’  ’’  comments  on  the  above,  and  will,  with 
vour  permission,  give  him  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
a9  a contractor's  agent. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  that  clerks  of  works 
do  represent  the  architect  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
whether  they  do  so  truly  and  in  the  way  the  archi- 
tect would  wish  is  an  open  question,  or  whether 
they  at  times  place  the  architect  in  such  a position 
that  he  must  either  side  openly  with  the  contractor 
against  his  clerk  of  works  (which  he  would  be  very 
loath  to  do)  or  must  cause  the  contractor  un- 
necessary annoyance  and  expense  ; and  as  for  the 
information  supplied  by  the  clerk  of  works,  my  own 
experience  is  that  it  is  very  limited,  and  then  con- 
fined to  verbal  instructions.  I have  never  known  a 
clerk  of  works  give  a signed  working  detail  drawing 
or  definite  written  instructions. 

With  regard  to  “ Clerk  of  Works'  ’’  wish  that  Mr. 
F.  Cowlin  may  write  a paper  on  clerks  of  works  so 
that  he  may  criticise  it,  this  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  some  clerks  of  works,  who  wait  until  the 
work  is  done  and  then  criticise  it.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  if  instead  of  his  waiting  for  any 
one  to  read  a paper  on  clerks  of  works,  he  would 
at  an  early  date  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of 
his  suggestions,  so  that  these  improved  methods 
may  be  put  into  operation  ! I should  also  be  glad 
if  he  will  explain  what  he  means  by  a builder  being 
more  in  touch  with  his  foreman. 

As  regards  the  builder  making  a proper  agree- 
ment with  the  merchant  in  respect  to  the  materials 
he  supplies,  “ Clerk  of  Works  ” must  know,  or  should 
know,  that  no  manufacturer  would  agree  to  this. 
They  would  willingly  agree  to  supply  goods  accord- 
ing to  sample  or  as  is  generally  recognised  in  the 
trade  ; but  who  would  risk  having  their  goods 
thrown  on  their  hands  at  the  discretion  of  an  archi- 
tect. more  especially  seeing  that  damage  may  be 
done  to  them  in  transit  ? Not  only  that,  but  archi- 
tects at  the  present  time  often  specify  the  manu- 
facturers who  shall  supply  the  different  materials, 
thus  further  tying  the  builder’s  hands. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the 
work,  he  gives  your  readers  his  method  of  dealing 
with  a dispute  which  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
which,  I think,  no  foreman  could  object  to  ; but  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  foreman 
to  know  of  a method  I usually  adopt  when  unable 
to  agree  with  a clerk  of  works.  I tell  him  that  as  I 
consider  the  work  is  according  to  the  contract,  it  is 
my  duty  to  keep  on  with  the  work,  and  as  he 
considers  it  is  not,  it  is  his  duty  to  stop  the  works, 
and  I ask  him  to  give  me  a written  order  to  stop 
them  until  further  notice,  so  that  my  employer  and 
the  architect  may  settle  the  matter  ; and  I have 
found  that  most  clerks  of  works  are  rather  shy  of 
maintaining  their  opinions  to  this  extent. 

With  regard  to  delays,  the  principal  cause  I have 
found  is  that  the  detail  drawings  are  not  supplied 
at  the  same  time  as  the  contract,  and  a builder  has 
to  be  cautious  or  he  may  find  the  architect  make  a 
variation  and  the  material  will  then  be  thrown  on 
his  hands. 

Coming  to  “ Clerk  of  Works’  ” remarks  as  to  a 
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foreman  not  telling  his  employer  or  the  office  that 
the  materials  are  not  being  delivered  fast  enough,  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  his 
duties,  and  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  write  on 
that  point,  to  do  so  in  a way  there  is  no  mistaking. 

With  regard  to  the  setting  out,  I fully  agree  with 
him  ; the  clerk  of  works  is  welcome  to  check  the 
works  when  set  out.  Help  in  the  actual  setting 
out,  I am  afraid,  would  more  likely  prove  a 
hindrance. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  great  mistake  clerks 
of  works  make  is  that  they  start  with  the  idea  that 
the  builder  or  his  foreman  is  going  to  try  and 
‘ have  them  ” ; if  a suggestion  is  made,  they  look  , 
upon  it  as  a kind  of  trap  for  them  to  fall  into,  and 
so  act  accordingh',  and  this  it  is  which  so  often 
leads  to  friction.  Contractor's  Agent. 

s ♦ *■ 
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SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
7.— Sinks  : Wastes  and  Overflows. 

N the  common  sink-of-all-work,  the 


waste-outlet  generally  takes  the  form 

of  a simple  brass  grate,  the  stone  or 

fireclay  having  a rebated  hole,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1,  to  receive  it.  A cup  of  lead  (n),  with  a 
flange  or  rim  at  the  top,  is  bedded  in  red-lead 
cement,  and  the  brass  grate  (b),  with  the  edge 
previously  tinned,  is  then  soldered  to  the  flange 
of  the  cup  ; sometimes  the  grate  is  secured 
by  pouring  molten  lead  around  it  instead  of 
by  soldering.  The  lower  end  of  the  cup  is 
soldered  to  the  inlet  of  the  lead  trap.  At  one 
time  glazed  fireclay  grates  and  shanks  were 
often  used,  but  they  are  not  as  durable  or  as 
satisfactory  in  other  respects  as  brass  grates. 
The  area  of  the  openings  in  the  grate  ought 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  area  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  trap  and  waste-pipe,  so  that 
these  will  be  effectively  cleansed  by  the  flush 
of  water.  It  is  a good  plan  to  place  in  every 
sink  a small  perforated  metal  strainer  for  the 
reception  of  garbage,  such  as  tea-leaves  and 
scraps  of  food,  so  that  these  do  not  choke  the 
grate  or  the  trap. 

Another  method  of  fixing  the  grate  is  by 
means  of  a brass  coupling  with  fly-nut  (a),  as 
shown  in  fig.  2.  The  brass  tail-piece  (b),  after 
being  tinned,  can  be  soldered  to  the  inlet  of 
the  lead  trap  by  an  ordinary  wiped  joint.  Fig. 
3 is  an  improved  form  with  enlarged  grate  ; 
the  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — Diameter  over 
flange  3§  in.,  diameter  over  screw  2\  in.,  bore 
of  union  tail  in. 

Similar  arrargements  to  those  shown  in 
figs  1 and  2 arc  often  adopted  for  butlers' 
sinks,  but  the  grating  is  placed  at  a lower 
level,  so  as  to  leave  a socket  above  it  for 
the  reception  of  the  plug.  Fig.  4 shows  an 
improved  form  of  plug  and  washer  for  large 
sinks  or  baths  ; the  diameter  of  the  plug  and 
grating  is  3 in.,  diameter  over  flange  4!  in., 
diameter  over  screw  3i'n>i  ar)d  the  outlet  tail 
is  either  3 in.  bore  throughout  or  tapered  to 
2\  in.,  the  latter  being  preferable.  If  a tail- 
piece has  been  formed  in  the  fireclay,  the 
device  shown  in  fig.  5 may  be  used.  Fig.  7 in 
our  last  article  shows  the  common  form  of 
waste-plug  for  lead-lined  sinks.  For  wood 
sinks,  the  flange  of  the  washer  is  sometimes 
square  and  fixed  with  four  screws,  one  at  each 
angle.  M 

In  fireclay  sinks  with  overflows  formed  in 
the  body  of  the  ware  itself,  after  the  manner 
illustrated  in  fig.  6,  page  118  ante,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  brass  washer  to  receive  the  overflow. 
Fig.  6 in  the  present  illustrations  is  a sec- 
tion of  Twyford’s  “ Ruchill  ” hospital  sink, 
showing  the  overflow  in  detail.  This  sink  is 
made  to  stand  clear  of  the  wall  and  is  glazed 
on  the  back.  A loose  enamelled  fireclay  plug 
or  cover  is  provided  for  the  top  of  the  over- 
flow. The  form  of  washer  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  fig.  7>  with  union  for  lead 
In  the  modification  known  as  the 
the  plug  can  be  raised,  but 


pipe. 

“safety  plug  . ■ .. 

cannot  be  withdrawn  ; with  this  plug  a pull- 
up  arrangement  is  required,  which,  by 


quarter-turn,  will  hold  the  plug  some  distance 
above  the  washer,  so  that  the  water  can 


escape. 

The  waste  and  overflow  shown  in  fig.  7 1 
page  11S  ante,  are  extremely  simple,  and  can  be 
easily  kept  clean.  Of  course,  the  same  over- 
flow can  be  used  with  an  ordinary  chain  and 
plug  instead  of  the  spindle  and  safety  plug 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Combined  wastes  and  overflows  are  now 
made  in  almost  endless  variety,  but  they  are, 
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Fig  6 
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Fig  8 


is  a rule,  merely  modifications  of  the  old 
standing  waste  and  overflow,  of  which  the 
simplest  form  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  The  vertical 
ube  is  made  to  fit  into  the  washer  of  the  waste- 
mtlet,  and  so  take  the  place  of  the  plug.  When 
he  tube  is  in  position  and  waterVsItornecTinto 
he  sink,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
op  of  the  standing  waste,  and  will  then  over- 
low down  the  standing  waste  to  the  waste- 
>ipe  below.  A simple  improvement  consists 
n attaching  the  standing  waste  to  a hook 
nd  knob  above,  so  arranged  that,  when  the 
nob  is  raised  and  slightly  turned,  a projection 
>n  the  spindle  passes  into  a corresponding 
ocket  or  over  a bar,  and  holds  the  standing 
iraste  clear  of  the  grated  outlet ; by  a back- 
ward turn  of  the  knob,  the  waste  is  released 
nd  drops  back  into  the  washer. 

Sometimes  these  standing  wastes  are  con- 
ealed  in  small  chambers  formed  at  the  back 
f the  sink,  but  this  arrangement  cannot  be 
^commended,  as  neither  the  chambers  nor  the 
landing  wastes  can  be  kept  clean.  The  grease 
nd  other  objectionable  matters  present  in  the 
rater  of  sinks  will  soon  render  concealed  parts 
f the  apparatus  extremely  foul,  and  it  is 
lerefore,  highly  desirable  that  standing  wastes 
lould  be  exposed  to  view,  and  should  be 
isily  detached  for  cleaning.  A very  good  form 
: waste  (Shanks’s  “ Simplex  ”)  is  illustrated  in 
g.  9,  which  is  adapted  either  for  lavatories  or 
nks.  To  empty  the  basin,  the  standing  waste 
raised  and  slightly  turned  ; a further  turn 
ill  permit  the  waste  to  be  taken  out.  If 
;sired,  the  waste  is  furnished  with  a set- 
rew,  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
fide  ; this  arrangement  is  suitable  for 
ylums,  schools,  &c.  Standing  wastes  are 
inerally  made  of  copper,  brass,  or  gun-metal, 
d often  have  a rubber  seating  around  the 
wer  end  to  form  a watertight  joint  with  the 
asher.  Porcelain  standing  wastes  have  also 
en  made,  and  xylonite  has  recently  been 
essed  into  service.  Porcelain  and  xylonite, 
.•wever,  will  not  stand  rough  usage,  suitable 
Pugh  they  may  be  in  other  respects  ; for  this 
itson  porcelain  cannot  be  recommended,  and 
Ionite  only  for  lavatories  in  private  houses, 
;iere  they  will  be  carefully  used.  They  are 
r.  suitable  for  sinks. 

ivVaste-plugs  are  generally  of  brass,  carefully 
)und  to  fit  the  washer,  but  the  weight  of  a 
!?e  plug  of  this  kind  is  so  great  as  to  damage 
>i  enamel  of  the  sink  if  the  plug  is  allowed  to 
upon  it  from  some  height.  A slight  im- 
iivement  is  effected  by  covering  the  plug 
rlh  indiarubber,  as  shown  in  fig.  10.  Pluas 
fsolid  indiarubber  are  better  in  this  respect, 

*| are  aPt  to  get  out  of  shape,  and  vulcanite  is 
v frequently  used  with  satisfactory  results, 
ik  plugs  have  the  advantage  of  not  forming 
G'  projection  above  the  bottom  of  the  sink, 
s he  size  of  the  waste-plug  and  grate  will 
tend  to  some  extent  upon  the  capacity  of 
sink,  but  the  larger  they  are  the  quicker 
the  water  escape,  and  the  better  will  be 
1 scour  through  the  trap  and  waste-pipe.  As 
i!le,  the  waste-pipes  of  sinks  should  not  be 
t than  ij  in.  in  diameter,  and  need  not  be 
i e than  2 in.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  the 
! ; and  washer  at  least  £ in.  more  in  diameter 
l the  trap  a”d  waste-pipe,  as  the  trap  is 
| more  easily  kept;dean.  This  can  be  done 
/neans  of  the  tapering  washers  and  tails 


illustrated  in  figs.  3 and  4,  or  by  using  a washer 
and  tail  of  larger  size  than  the  trap,  and  belling 
out  the  inlet  of  the  trap  as  required. 

Several  kinds  of  overflow  have  already  been 
described  and  illustrated,  from  the  old-fashioned 
pottery  overflow  in  fig.  3,  page  118  ante , to  the 
more  modern  forms  of  pottery  overflows  and  of 
combined  metal  wastes  and  overflows.  Two 
simple  overflows  for  connexion  with  lead  pipes 
are  shown  in  figs.  11  and  12.  In  the  former 
the  joint  is  made  tight  by  bedding  the  metal  in 
suitable  cement  and  screwing  the  grating  to 
the  bent  tail-piece  ; in  the  latter  the  grating  is 
fixed  with  two  screws  to  theiback  plate.  These 
overflows  and  the  pipes  connected  with  them 
cannot  be  easily  cleaned,  and  are  therefore  not 
as  satisfactory  as  some  of  the  other  kinds  which 
have  been  described. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Tower,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bournemouth. 
— On  the  5th  inst.  Bishop  Sumner  dedicated  a new 
tower  which  has  been  erected  in  connexion  with 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bournemouth,  at  a cost  of 
5.000/.  The  tower  has  been  placed  in  a nearly 
central  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
and  in  style  is  a rather  late  variety  of  Early 
English.  A figure  of  St.  Michael  stands  above  the 
gabled  eutrance.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Oldrid 
Scott,  of  London. 

Leicester  Borough  Asylum.— On  the  7th  inst. 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Borough  Asylum,  which, 
exclusive  of  land,  have  been  erected  and  furnished 
at  a cost  of  94,743*-.  were  opened.  The  extension, 
which  is  to  the  east  of  the  old  building,  and  com- 
prises a complete  asylum  for  males,  provides  ac- 
commodation for  335  patients.  The  total  number 
of  beds  now  provided  in  the  old  and  the  new  build- 
ings is  855.  Plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Hine,  of 
London,  and  Messrs.  Moss  & Sons,  Limited,  of 
Loughborough,  obtained  the  building  contract,  and 
began  the  work  in  the  autumn  of  1897.  Good  pro- 
gress was  made  till  1899,  when  the  strike  in  the 
building  trade  hindered  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure. From  an  exterior  point  of  view  the 
buildings  present  no*  strikingly  attractive  feature. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  severely  plain,  the  red 
brick  being  relieved  only  by  a dressing  of  stone. 
There  is,  however,  a peculiarity  about  their  forma- 
tion, the  wards  having  been  arranged  in  blocks  in 
echelon,  but  as  a continuous  building,  with  a main 
corridor  in  the  rear,  giving  a separate  approach  to 
each  ward.  The  formation  of  the  site,  which  slopes 
considerably  to  the  south,  made  this  arrange- 
ment necessary.  It  is  by  no  means  a dis- 
advantage, as  the  whole  ' of  the  wards  look 
out  on  the  south,  and  receive  much  more 
sunshine  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Centrally  placed  between  the  new  and  old  asylums 
are  the  new  administrative  buildings,  comprising,  on 
the  north  side,  facing!jGipsy-lane,  an  official  block 
with  a new  principal  entrance,  and  rooms  for  com- 
mittee and  officers.  The  stores,  with  an  inclined 
sunk  roadway  for  delivery  of  heavy  goods  to  the 
basement,  are  between  the  entrance  block  and  the 
kitchens  and  offices,  and  to  the  extreme  south  is  the 
recreation  hall,  S4  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  wide.  Adjoin- 
ing the  recreation-hall  is  a small  detached  block, 
containing  rooms  for  the  assistant  medical  officers. 
Flanking  the  administrative  buildings  on  either  side 
is  a corridor  leading  from  the  principal  entrance, 
kitchen,  stores,  &c.,  to  the  several  wards, «that  on 
the  west  side  for  :the  female  asylum,  and*  on  the 
east  side  for  the  male  asylum.  Adjoining  the 
male  corridor  is  a complete  suite  of^’roorns  j for 
the  male  attendants,  comprising  a sitting-room, 
messroom,  and  billiard-room,  with  a number  of  bed- 


rooms over.  To  the  north  of  the  attendants’  rooms 
is  a large  bakery,  with  a two-decker  oven,  and 
machinery  driven  by  electricity.  On  the  north  side 
ot  the  main  corridor  are-Jthe  engineering  workshop 
comprismgla  boiler-house,  containing  three  Lanca- 
shire boilers,  28  ft.  long  by  7 ft.  diameter,  engine- 
house,  containing  two  direct  driven  dynamos  for 
lighting  the  whole  of  the  new  buildings  with 
electricity,  a battery-room,  with  storage  cells 
sufficient  for  providing  light  through  the  night  • 
also  engineers’  workshops,  smithy,  coal  store,  &c! 
To  the  east  of  the  boiler-house  is  the  workshops’ 
yard,  surrounded  by  shops  for  plumbers,  painters 
carpenters,  upholsterers,  tailors,  and  cobblers  a' 
bricklayers’  shed,  and  an  office  and  store  for  the 
clerk  of  works.  The  day  rooms,  dormitories,  and 
corridors  are  warmed  by  ventilating  radiators,  and 
the  ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of  extraction 
flues  built  in  the  walls  and  gathered  up  in  the  roof 
as  chimneys.  The  single  rooms  are  treated  in  a 
special  way  to  prevent  the  patients  from  injuring 
themselves  against  any  heated  metal.  In  a room 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  boiler-house  is  fixed  a 
receiver,  which  collected  the  condensed  water  from 
the  whole  apparatus.  The  electric  installation  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr 
Lolson,  and  comprises  a total  of  over  1,000  iG- 
candle  power  lamps  and  two  motors,  at  a cost  of 
about  4,000/. — Leicester  Post. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Edinburgh.  — Pre- 
mises for  a drapery  branch  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Co-operative  Association  have  just  been  completed 
in  Nicolson-street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  T.  P.  Marwick 
ot  Edinburgh,  was  the  architect. 

Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats  Joint  Hospitai  — 

A new  infectious  hospital  has  just  been  opened'ior 
the  reception  of  patients  at  Springvale.  The  site 
lies  about  equi-distant  from  the  centres  of  the 
Burghs  and  is  situated  on  the  higher  ground  behind 
Saltcoats.  The  buildings  are  four  in  number,  and 
are  designed  to  accommodate  nominally  fourteen 
patients  with  the  necessary  staff ; in  the  event  of  an 
epidemic,  however,  this  number  may  be  doubled 
without  unduly  crowding  the  wards.  The  admini- 
strative block  provides  accommodation  for  a 
matron,  four  nurses,  and  two  servants,  and  has 
kitchen  offices  of  sufficient  size  to  do  the  culinary 
work  for  the  whole  establishment.  The  ward  block 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  thus  allowing  for  the 
treatment  of  three  distinct  infectious  diseases.  Each 
set  of  wards  has  its  own  nurses'  duty-room,  bath- 
room, &c.,  and  is  entirely  disconnected.  The  wards 
are  well  ventilated  and  heated  by  hot-water  radia- 
tors in  addition  to  the  fireplaces.  All  the  sanitary 
fittings  are  of  the  most  modern  description.  The 
laundry  and  discharge-block  contains  a well-lighted 
wash-house  and  laundry,  with  drying-room  attached  • 
boiler-house,  mortuary  and  visitors’l  room.Bambu- 
lance-house  and  disinfecting-rooms.  Connected  to 
this  building  are  the  rooms  where  the  patients  are 
discharged,  being  bathed  and  supplied  with  clean 
clothing  before  leaving  the  premises.  The 
porter’s  lodge,  which  is  situated  at  the  gates 
is  a compact  little  cottage,  and  controls  the 
access  to  the  grounds.  The  sewage  is  treated 
before  leaving  the  site  by  the  Septic  Tank 
system,  the  apparatus  being  designed  and  supplied 
by  the  patentees,  Messrs.  Cameron,  Cummins  & 
Martin,  of  Exeter.  The  roads  and  paths  leading  to 
the  various  blocks  have  been  formed,  and  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  site  has  been  re-made.  Lamps 
have  beenlerected,  and  hydrants  provided  toicoDe 
with  any  outbreak  of  fire.  The  whole  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Fryers  & Penman,  architects 
Largs.  The  contractors  for  the  various  works 
were  .-—Brick  work,  Messrs.  Greig  Bros.,  Kilwin- 
ning ; joiner  work,  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  Saltcoats  - 
slater  work,  Messrs.  Hogarth  & Co.,  Ardrossan  • 

n astier  Wurk’JVIr'  T\tB-  steveQ30n,  Ardrossan  ,: 
plaster  work,  Messrs.  Murray  & McCallum,  Salt- 
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coats  ; painter  work  Messrs  John  GilfiUan  & Son, 
Ardrossan  ; heating,  Messrs.  Boyd  & Son,  Faisiey  , 
Seeling  apparatns.  The  Reck  Heatmg  Company, 
Cooenhagen  ; railings,  gates,  and  lamps,  Messrs. 
Frazer  Bros  , Largs.6  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr. 

JaviCTOEU  rHaaL?,3'  HAL.FAX.-The  new  Victoria 

Hall,  which  occupies  a position  at  to  juncture  of 
Commercial-street  and  Fountam-street  Halifax,  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr. 

\V  Clement  Williams.  The  site  was  a difficult  one 
to  deal  with,  but  the  wedge-shaped  end  has  been 
utilised  for  the  principal  entrance,  and  allows  of  a 
semicircular  lecture  theatre.  The  large  hall  is 
placed  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  site, TlTS 
Powell-street,  and  the  shop-premises  front  into 
Commercial-street  on  the  easterly  side.  The  stage, 
which  is  at  the  northerly  end  will  give  full  accom- 
modation for  a large  orchestra  as  well  as  for  the 
organ  presented  to  the  town  by  Miss  Porter.  Under 
the  stage  dressing-rooms  have  been  placed  for  both 
•eves  The  ball  itselt,  and  especially  the  celling,  is 
of  a highly  decorated  character,  consisting  o en- 
riched panels  of  ornamental  outline,  and  the  lead- 
;ig  spaces  have  been  filled  with 
"roups  of  figures  representing  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
fare/ core,  which  connects  the  ceding  proper 
with  the  wall  line,  is  divided  into  panels 
"l  ed  in  with  ornamental  fibrous  plaster  medallions. 
Ranges  of  fluted  pilasters  face  round  the  hall  in  the 
clearstory  down  to  the  balcony  level.  1 he  gallery 
fronts  are  enriched  with  variated  scroll  work,  sup- 
porting Cupids  hearing  panels  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  chief  musicians  and  poets  ot  tne 
century  The  proscenium  consists  of  a large  arch- 
way having  deeply  recessed  panelled  soffits  One 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  mode  of  support  of  the 
ikdleries  The  cantilever  principle  has  been  put 
fn  o use,'  with  the  result  that  the  necessity  for  pillars 
is  quite  obviated,  while  at  the  same  time  safety  is 
assured  The  floor  of  the  area  is  supported  on 
Sral  springs,  which,  by  a block  arrangement  in- 
troduced by  the  architect,  becomes  in  a lew  minutes 
a solid  floor.  From  tile  broad  corridors,  passing 
round  the  whole  of  the  hall  proper,  there  are  seven 
pntrmces  into  each  section  of  the  hall,  and  con 

S?  3"  communicating  wfth  no  olbS 

Cf,o°'pe?L,Srand  % fi’Se'd  JKUj 

hall  a broad  staircase  ascends  to  the  grand  circles, 
with  communication  on  either  s de  ^ jhe  area 
The  northerly  side  of  the  staircase  landing  is  divided 
into  open  arcade  work,  pilastered  and  corbelled 
The  lecture  theatre  is  approached  from .the 'grand 
staircase  bv  two  separate  entrances,  and  both  the 
toge  and  Ve  small  halls  may  be  used  at  the  same 
time  without  interfering  one  with  the  other,  -'ccom- 
modaTion  has  been  provided  for  a lounge  and 
refreshment-rooms,  cloakrooms,  aud  other  ottices. 
Theref  are  eight  lock-up  shops,  and  a s, mimrcnUr 
restaurant  in  the  basement.  The  style  ot  tne 
building  externally  is  English  Renaissance  The 
contractors  are  as  follows -Mason  and  joiner, 
J.  Charnock  & Sons  ; plasterer  and  siater,  J.  Bam 
iroft  & Sons  ; plumbing  and  heating,  J.  Baylor  »• 
Son  ■ fibrous  plastering  and  ornamental  modelling, 
Iona’s  Binns  & Sons,  who  also  are  the  painters  and 
SaTofs”  electric  lighting  H.  Wright  who  ha 
worked  under  the  scheme  of  Shepherd  & Watnej, 
electrical  engineers,  of  Leeds  ; stained-glass  dome, 
WUliam  Pape,  Leeds;  other  ornamental  work, 
Reuben  Bennett,  Manchester  ; concrete  and  ter- 
ra/70  flooring,  G.  Greenwood  & Sons  ; ventilators, 
W Crossley  ; ironfounder  and  steel  work.  John 
Berrv  structural  steel  work,  A.  Handys.de,  Derby  ; 
mosaic  pavement,  Maw  & Co.,  Salop.  The  accom- 
modation of  the  hall  is  exactly  2,436 —Balcony, 
7 so  - area,  S36;  grand  circle,  50°'.  orchestra,  o5°- 
The’  lecture  theatre  will  hold  an  additional  _-,6o 
? wenty-one  inches  per  person  is  allowed  ir .the  bes 
seats,  and  18  in.  in  the  cheap  seats.  The  total 
cost  is  about  30,000 1.— Halifax  Guardian. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 


CARDIFF  WESTERN  SEWF.R.  — The  Borough 
Engineer  of  Cardiff  (Mr.  Harpur)  has  Prepared 
8 0*; nUt^  reauired  by  Parliament  showing  the 
cost  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  executed  by  the 
Cnrooration  under  their  Bill  lor  powers  to  construct 
Swfnferoepling  and  other  sewers  lor  the  purpose 

Lavern’ockTaointf^The1  total*  'estimated  cost  of 
Lavernock  n ol  made  up  as  follows  — 
these  "™.rnk?'sJ ,r  .rro’oi  ; outfall  sewer  from  the 
termSSion  of  the  intacepting  sewer  to  Lavernock 
Point  103,070/.  ; two  connecting  sewers  foxing 
connexions  with  the  intercepting  sewer,  12.570/- , 
storm  overflow  sewer,  1,670/  ; pumping  sta  ion 
engines  pumps,  and  buildings,  33,000/.  ; and  and 
and  easements,  0.500/.  To  meet  this  expenditure 
■ eluding  the  cost  of  passing  the  scheme  through 
Parliament,  provision  is  made  in  the  Bill  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  borrow  any  sum  not  exceeding 

I8MakohesteR  SHIP  Canal— From  the  half-yearly 
Report  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  (Mr  Henry  Hunter),  we  learn  that  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  canal  and  docks  has  been  maintained 


throughout,  notwithstanding  that,  as  a consequence 

of  the  excessive  rainfall  experienced  during  the  halt- 
year,  exceptionally  large  quantities  of  sludge  and 
detritus  have  been  carried  down  and  deposited  in 
the  canal  and  docks.  Above  Eastham  Locks  two 
dolphins,  which  are  required  for  the  birthing  ot 
vessels  while  being  ballasted,  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  the  easterly  side  of  the  canal.  At  Par- 
tington Coal  Basin  additional  lines  of  railway, 
together  with  two  weighbridges,  have  been  laid 
down  and  are  in  use.  One  leaf  of  the  spare  steel 
gates  for  the  65  ft.  locks  on  the  canal  has  been  com- 
pleted and  delivered  at  Barton.  The  additional 
roads  and  railways  at  the  timber  storage  ground  at 
Weaste  have  been  completed  and  are  m use.  in 
the  Manchester  Docks,  the  curve  which  forms  the 
junction  between  Salford  Quay  and  No.  8 Dock  is 
being  faced  with  timber  work  so  as  to  provide 
additional  berthage  space  for  vessels  m the  "°ck- 
The  erection  of  new  offices  (1)  at  Trafford-road  and 
(2)  at  the  end  of  No.  4 Dock,  for  the  stall  engaged 
in  the  working  of  the  docks  and  railways  is  Procee°' 
ing.  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
railway  sidings  at  the  docks  ; a portion  of  the  new 
railways  on  the  Trafford  Park  side  of  Trafford 
Wharf-road  has  also  been  completed.  A commence- 
ment has  been  made  with  the  operations  required 
for  the  dock  and  railway  extension  and  other  wotks 
authorised  by  the  Company’s  Act  of  IQ00.  ihe 
western  portion  of  the  through  line  ot  railway  and 
the  main  road  on  the  northerly  boundary  of  the 
property  recently  acquired  by  the  company  are  in 
course  of  construction  ; the  permanent  fence  is  also 
being  erected,  and  the  levelling  of  the  ground  for 
quay  and  storage  space  is  in  hand.  The  embank- 
ments and  slopes  of  the  canal  generally  are  in  good 
condition,  and  the  works  throughout  the  canal  have 

bee  a efficiently  maintained. 

AYLESBURY  RURAL  DISTRICT  SEWERAGE.— A 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  7th  inst,  at  the  Public  Hall,  Waddesdon,  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  TulloctvM.Inst.C  E.,  one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  into  the  subject- 
matter  of  a petition  presented  to  that  board  by  the 
Aylesbury  Rural  District  Council,  to  issue  a pro- 
visional order  to  empower  them  to  put  in  force, 
with  reference  to  certain  lands  required  by  them 
for  purpose  of  sewage  disposal  for  the  township  of 
Waddesdon,  the  powers  of  the  Land  Clause  Act  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  other- 
wise than  by  agreement.  The  land  in  question  was 
about  three  acres  of  glebe  adjoining  Quain  to  in- 
road, of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yule,  as  Rector,  is  the 
life  owner.  Mr.  Guest  Luckett,  engineer  of  Ayles- 
bury, was  present,  and  explained  the  scheme  to  the 
Inspector.  On  the  following  day  a similar  inquiry 
was  held  at  Haddenham  by  the  same  Inspector. 
Mr  G Luckett  on  this  occasion  was  also  present  as 
engineer  of  the  scheme,  and  explained  the  plans  to 
the  Inspector  as  on  the  previous  day. 

BOILERS  FOR  THE  BUFFALO  EXHIBITION'.— The 
boiler  plant  of  the  Pan-American  Exhibition,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  from  May  1 to 
November  1 this  year,  will  be  stationed  in  a separate 
building  across  the  canal  to  the  west  of  the  mi- 
chinery  and  transportation  buildings,  the  steam  main 
being  brought  under  the  bridge  to  the  boiler-house^ 
The  steam  will  be  furnished  by  four  Climax 
water-tube  boilers,  built  by  the  Clonbrock  Steam 
Boiler  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  These 
boilers  will  be  about  13  ft-  external  diameter,  will 
stand  over  31  ft.  high  to  the  base  of  a 48  in.  chimney 
stack,  and  will  have  a minimum  evaporative  capacity 
of  15,000  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  each.  They  will 
be  fired  with  natural  gases,  but  will  have  the  regular 
coal  grates  covered  with  fire  brick,  so  that  in  case 
of  failure  of  the  gas  supply  the  covering  can  be 
removed  and  the  boiler  run  with  coal  without 
serious  interruption  to  the  service.  The  “ Climax 
boiler  is  now  being  built  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
B R.  Rowland  & Co.,  Limited,  Climax  Works,  Red- 
dish, near  Manchester,  who  are  the  sole  manufac- 
turers outside  the  United  States. 

SEWAGE  OF  RHOSLLANERCHRUGOG,  DENBIGH.— 
Colonel  A.  J Hepper,  R.E.,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  on  the  Sth  inst.  at 
the  Public  Hall,  Rhosllanerchrugog,  with  reference 
to  an  application  made  by  the  Wrexham  Rural 
District  Council  for  a loan  of  2.500/.  required  for 
purposes  of  enlarging  the  Rhos  sewage  outfall. 
Mr.  Price  Evans,  engineer  to  the  Council,  gave 
evidence  in  support  of  the  scheme. 


the  Exhibition.  On  the  reverse  is  a profile  head 
of  the  Republic,  with  a view  of  the  city  of  Paris  as 
a background. A statue  to  the  celebrated  philan- 

thropist, Victor  Considcrant,  is  to  be  erected  at 

Salins  (Jura). The  demolition  of  the  fortihcations 

of  Abbeville  has  been  resolved  on. The  work  of 

restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  ancient  cathedral 

of  Nice  has  just  been  completed. Parliament  has 

decided  on  building  new  hotels  for  the  trench 
Ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  at  Washington. 

The  statue  of  a Parisian  lady,  by  M.  Moreau- 
Vauthier,  which  surmounted  the  entrance  to  the 
great  Exhibition  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
has  been  bought  by  a contractor  concerned 
in  the  demolition  of  the  buildings,  who  pro- 
poses to  set  it  up  in  the  public  square  of  a small 

town  in  Cantal  called  Puy-Mary. The  death 

is  announced,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  of 
M Louis  Fabre,  a former  pupil  of  Constant  Dufeux, 
and  who  was  since  1866  a member  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architects.  He  had  been  an  inspector 
of  works  under  the  Paris  Municipality,  and  had 
carried  out  numerous  works  in  the  provinces  and  in 
Paris,  including  a number  of  private  houses  at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. — There  i3  continued  talk  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  outside  of 
the  Institut.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme  are 
MM.  Gerome,  Bouguereau,  Bonnat.  Benjamin- 
Constant,  Mercie,  Fremiet,  Vaudremer,  Chaplain. 
Cormon,  and  Dagnan-Bouveret.  It  is  to  number 
one  hundred  members,  and  is  to  include  women, 
after  the  example  of  the  old  Academie  Royale, 
of  which  Mme.  Vigee-Lebrun  and  Mme.  Rosalba 

were  members.  The  graceful  building  in 

Boulevard  des  Capucines,  known  as  the  “ Pavil- 
ion Hanovre,”  is  to  be  demolished.  The 

commemorative  medal  of  the  great  Exhibition  in- 
tended for  presentation  to  exhibitors,  and  which 
is  designed  by  M.  Chaplain,  presents  on  the  prin- 
cipal face  a figure  of  Fame  bearing  on  her  wings  a 
figure  of  Labour,  and  sailing  over  a panorama  of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 

The  well-known  business  of  Mr.  George  Jennings, 

sanitary  engineer,  has  been  converted  into  a 
limited  company  under  the  style  of  “ George 
Jennings,  Limited,”  the  share  capital  being  taken  up 
by  members  of  the  family  or  friends. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's 
Society. — The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  Sth  inst.,  Mr.  Alex.  Davie  presiding. 
The  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  members 
was  “ Wall  Coverings,”  three  lecturers  reading 
papers  thereon.  Mr.  Colin  Sinclair,  honorary 
secretary,  treated  the  subject  of  “ Limes  ” and  their  1 
application  to  wall  surface,  drawing  special  atten-  1$ 
tion  to  the  successful  use  of  hydraulic  lime  plaster,  u 
as  perfected  by  Mr.  Alex.  McAra,  Glasgow,  by  his  i 
process  in  the  preparation  of  Arden  lime  for  this  1 
purpose.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Horn,  A.R.I.B.A.,  confined  I 
his  remarks  to  the  use  of  “ Cements  ” as  plasters,  ;J 
and  made  clear  in  an  interesting  manner  the  various  i 
uses  of  “ Petrifite  ” in  its  numerous  functions.  In 
the  third  branch  of  the  subject,  Mr  David  Jackson,  d 
modeller,  lectured  on  “ Patent  Plasters,”  speaking  of 
such  forms  as  Keene's,  Robinson’s,  and  Parian  1 
cements,  adamant,  &c.,  and  gave  some  useful  lnlor-  if 
mation  with  regard  to  “ Fibre  ” plaster  and  the 
casting  of  such,  with  special  relerence  to  its  use  in  i| 

the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition. 

“ The  London  Manual,” — “ The  London  Manual  1. 
for  196 1 ” (the  fifth  year  of  publication)  contains  much 
interesting  and  useful  information  concerning  public  I; 
bodies  such  as  the  London  County  Council,  City 
Corporation,  Boards  of  Guardians,  Metropolitan  ; 
Asylums  Board,  and  the  School  Board.  The  work, - 
of  the  new  Borough  Councils  is  also  described..'; 
The  Manual,  which  is  published  by  Edward  Lloyd,,. 
Limited,  Salisbury-square,  appears  to  contain  every-;/ 
thinf  that  is  looked  for  in  such  a work.  There  aren 
several  small  illustrations  and  maps  in  the  issue,  j 
Arbitration  Cases.— At  the  Surveyors’  Instilu-  i 
tion,  Westminster,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  H- 
Clulton,  arbitrator,  concluded  his  inquiry  as  to  tne! 
compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  London  Countyn 
Council  for  the  property  at  Albert-square,  on  thet. 
south  side  of  Commercial-road,  E , which  they  naan 
acquired  as  an  open  space  under  their  General 
Powers  Act  of  1890.  At  the  previous  meetingij 
evidence  was  taken  from  which  it  appeared  that  in 
1899  the  claimant,  Mr.  Morris  Cohen,  a mantlei, 
manufacturer,  purchased  the  property  at  Albert*! 
square,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  houses  aud  the  openjj 
square,  for  the  sum  of  22,000/.,  or  1 ,000/.  more  tlianl 
was  paid  by  the  previous  purchaser.  Mr.  Lohew 
on  obtaining  possession  of  the  property,  proceeded!; 
to  build  workshops  in  the  rear  of  the  houses,': 
and  as  the  demand  for  such  premises  waa 
brisk  at  the  East  End,  got  an  extra  rental  ot 
20/.  per  annum  for  each  house.  He  was. 

about  to  erect  houses  with  workshops  and  shops 
on  the  square  when  the  County  Council  obtained 
their  compulsory  powers.  The  claimant  had  beet* 
offered  37,500/.  for  his  property,  but  had  declined' 
the  offer  in  view  of  its  development.  The  value  ol. 
the  vacant  land  at  Albert-square  as  a building 
estate  was  variously  estimated  by  his  witnesses-. 
Mr.  Hasluck,  architect,  Mr.  E J.  Bousfield,  sur- 
veyor,  Mr.  Douglas  Young,  surveyor,  Mr.  **•  i 
Bliss,  surveyor,  and  Mr  C.  H Moore,  surveyor  •> 
from  16,500 /.  to  17,187/.  The  case  of  the  County 
Council  was  opened  bv  Mr.  English  Harrison,  w ■' 
contended  that  the  valuations  of  the  claimantr, 
witnesses  were  greatly  exaggerated.  He  called  Mr. 
S.  Walker,  surveyor,  whose  estimate  was  7-°°3'  ' 
Mr.  Farmer,  surveyor  (of  Messrs.  Debenha  t 
Tewson,  & Co.),  whose  estimate  was  8,250/.  at  tud 
rate  of  5s.  per  foot  ; Mr.  Collins,  surveyor,  w host 
valuation  was  7,920/  ; and  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight,  su  , 
veyor,  who  valued  the  open  space  at  7,497'-  111 

arbitrator,  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  reserved 
his  decision. — On  the  31st  ult.,  at  the  Sunr y - 
Institution,  Mr  Ralph  Clutton  sat  as  arbitrator  it 
the  case  of  “ Lord  Guildford  v.  War  Office,  1 
claim  in  respect  of  the  compulsory  acquisitioft® 
the  War  Department  of  247  acres  of  freehold  lam 
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for  military  purposes.  It  was  stated  that  the  land 
in  question  formed  part  of  Lord  Guildford’s  estate, 
and  was  situated  in  the  parishes  of  East  Langdon, 
Guston,  and  St.  Margaret’s-at-Cliffe,  and  within 
easy  distance  of  Dover.  Evidence  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Guildford  was  given  by  Mr.  Alex.  R.  Stenning, 
F.R.I  B.A.,  Mr.  George  James  Brown,  F.S.I.,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Jennings,  F,S  I.  For  the  War  Office 
evidence  was  given  by  Sir  William  Crundall,  Sir  J. 
Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart..  F.S.I.,  Mr.  R.  F.  Granville. 
Mr.  Cobb,  F.S.I.,and  Mr.  James  Green,  F.S.I.  The 
owner’s  contention  was  that  the  land  was  of  value 
as  a possible  building  estate,  an  assertion  which  was 
denied  by  the  War  Office. 

Street  Improvements,  Maidenhead.— Colonel 

W.  Langton  Coke  recently  held  an  inquiry  on  be- 
half of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  respect  of 
the  application  of  the  Maidenhead  Corporation  for 
sanction  for  a loan  of  q oool.  for  street  improve- 
ments. The  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Percy  Johns) 
gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  application.  After 
several  objections  had  been  heard,  the  Inspector 
visited  the  various  streets  and  localities  proposed  to 
be  dealt  with. 

Widening  of  Hampstead-road.— A local  com- 
mittee held  a public  meeting,  on  the  nthinst.,  at 
Tolmer’s-square  Institute,  Drummond-street,  to 
consider  the  danger  arising  from  the  narrowness 
of  Hampstead-road  at  the  Euston-road.  Dr. 
Collins,  L.C.C.,  who  presided,  said  the  width  of 
Hampstead-road  at  its  southern  outlet  was  only 
33  ft.  According  to  recent  police  returns,  no  fewer 
than  33,941  vehicles  passed  this  spot  between  8 a m. 
and  12  midnight  on  a given  date.  The  three  lines 
of  tramcars  deposited  thousands  of  passengers  at 
that  spot  daily,  and  the  danger  was  increased  by  the 
changing  of  horses.  The  question  was  affecting 
the  welfare  of  London  in  general,  and  St. 
Pancras  and  North  London  in  particular. 
— The  Mayor  of  St.  Pancras  moved  a resolution 
declaring  that  the  great  and  continuous  increase  of 
traffic  rendered  imperative  the  widening  of  the 
south  end  of  Hampstead-road.  Of  the  33  ft.  of  the 
thoroughfare,  12ft.  6in.  were,  he  said,  appropriated  by 
tramcars,  on  either  side  of  which  omnibuses  usually 
pulled  up.  The  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer,  M.P.,  and  supported  by  Lord 
Elcho  and  Mr.  Westacott,  L.C  C.,  was  adopted,  with 
one  dissentient.  It  was  further  resolved  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council,  and  to  ascertain 
from  London  County  Council  candidates  their  views 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Proposed  Restoration  of  Linlithgow 
Palace. — Mr.  Ross,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  M Gibbon 
& Ross,  architects,  Edinburgh,  who  has  had  a life- 
long practical  acquaintance  with  Linlithgow  Palace, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  restored  in  keeping 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  building  at  a cost  of, 
say,  about  40,000/.  He  suggests  that  it  should  be 
converted  into  a great  national  institution,  such  as 
a museum  or  a library.  “ I have  before  now,"  he 
says,  “ urged  the  advisability  of  restoring  Linlithgow 
Palace,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  First  of  all,  that 
it  is  not  in  such  a desperate  state  of  ruin  but  what 
it  could  be  easily  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
Nothing  else  would  preserve  it  but  to  place  a roof 
upon  it.  As  history  records,  in  1746  it  was  set  fire 
to  by  Hawley’s  Dragoons,  who  were  quartered 
in  the  Palace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  of  that 
date.  Up  till  then  the  Palace  was  in  constant 
: occupation.  As  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Mary, 
there  is  undoubtedly  great  appropriateness  in  the 
| suggestion  for  its  restoration  as  a memorial  of  a 
still  greater  Queen,  and  of  a Queen  about  whose 
j history  there  can  be  no  cavil  or  dispute.  Of  course, 

I the  building,  when  restored,  would  not  be  suitable, 
lowing  to  its  situation,  as  a Royal  residence,  but 
I still  it  could  be  used  as  an  institution  of  the  kind 
’already  suggested.  Being  situated  mid-way  between 
I Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  there  could  be  no  rivalry 
(between  the  two  cities  as  to  which  city  it  belonged, 
:and  consequently,  the  rivalry  being  eliminated,  it 
Jmight  become  a very  favourite  Scottish  institution. 
(Some  of  the  large  apartments,  especially  the  great 
P>all,  erroneously  termed  the  Parliament  Hall, 
.would  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rooms  in 
[Scotland.  The  Domestic  Chapel  is  also  a place  of 
[Singular  interest.  It  is  by  far  and  away  the  finest 
Ipf  the  kind  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  the  Palace  might 
re  made  a place  to  illustrate  the  mediaeval  history  of 
pcotland.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 
r British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.— At  the 
.Monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  the  decease  of  her  Majesty 
J (he  late  Queen  was  referred  to  in  fitting  terms,  and 
j:t  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs  (chairman 
thf  the  executive)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
v'arrow  (chairman  of  the  commercial  section)  and 
unanimously  carried,  that,  “ The  executive  of  the 
Itritish  Fire  Prevention  Committee  representing 
pme  500  architects,  engineers,  municipal  officers, 
end  others  professionally  interested  in  fire  pro- 
1 .-ction  and  research  desire  to  offer  their  sincere 
[•ondulences  to  his  Majesty  the  King  on  the  great 
fcPrrow  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  late  beloved 
Sovereign,  Queen  Victoria.  The  executive  further 
;;sire  respectfully  to  assure  his  Majesty  of  their 
Ipswerving  loyally  and  devotion  to  the  Throne." 

’/  Municipal  House  Building  in  Sheffield 

It  he  following  item  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the 
health  Committee  of  the  Sheffield  Corporation  :— 

Lie  City  Surveyor  reported  that  ten  of  the  cottages 


in  Hands-lane  were  ready  for  occupation,  and  that 
five  more  would  be  ready  in  a few  days.  He  also 
reported  that  the  cost  of  cottages,  including  land, 
erection,  street  works,  and  incidental  expenses, 
would  be  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Approxi- 
mate total 

Estimate.  cost. 

T . £ *.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Contract  work *,856  15  4! 

Increased  (through  con- 
tractors having  declined  - 2,020  14  6 

to  carry  out  tenders) 

l?  V • • 2,020  14  6 / 

Building  work,  &c.,  done  by 
Highway  Department  .. . 2,760  o o 2,751  5 7 

Printing,  clerk  of  works’ 
wages,  street  works,  &c 306  18  2 

£5.793  1°  3 

Resolved,  that  the  Tramways  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  lend  to  the  Health  Committee  a sum  of 
800/.,  the  amount  required,  in  addition  to  the  5,000/. 
already  lent  by  them,  for  the  cost  of  the  erection  of 
the  Hands-lane  cottages,  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  interest  and  period  for  repayment  as  the 
5,ooo/. 

The  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association.— In 
consequence  of  further  unavoidable  circumstances, 
the  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  has  been  post- 
poned to  March  15.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Venetian 
Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Northern  Building  Trade  Dispute. — 
The  Northern  Centre  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trades  Employers  and  the  London  Order 
of  Operative  Bricklayers  have  agreed  to  submit  the 
matters  in  dispute  at  several  of  the  centres  of  the 
industry  to  arbitration.  An  agreement  to  this  effect 
has  been  made  as  follows  : — “ Memorandum  of  an 
agreement  made  between  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Northern  Centre  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Building  Trades  Employers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
London  Order  of  Operative  Bricklayers  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  strike  and  lock-out  of  operative 
bricklayers  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Gateshead,  and 
district  and  the  Northern  Counties  Federation  dis- 
trict. It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  dispute  between 
the  employers  and  operative  bricklayers  at  New- 
castle-on-Tvne,  Gateshead,  and  district  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  two  gentlemen,  one 
each  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
parties  hereto,  and  in  the  event  of  the  two  gentlemen 
nominated  being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement 
they  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a referee,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties  ; 
and  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
the  two  arbitrators  being  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
referee  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  be 
respectfully  asked  to  nominate  one  at  the  request 
of  both  parties  to  this  agreement.  The  arbitrators’ 
award  to  be  given  within  a fortnight  of  the  date  of 
signing  this  agreement,  or  at  such  subsequent  early 
date  as  they,  the  arbitrators,  may  fix.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  all  the  union  operative  bricklayers  shall 
return  to  work  in  all  the  northern  towns  affected 
immediately  the  arbitrators’  award  is  given,  those 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Gateshead,  and  district  on 
the  terms  of  the  award,  and  those  in  the  other 
towns  affected  on  the  rules  and  rates  of  wages  in 
force  prior  to  the  lock-out.”  Since  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
respective  parties  it  has  been  practically  arranged 
that  one  arbitrator  shall  be  accepted,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  request 
of  both  parties. 

Sheffield  Corporation  and  the  Plumbers 
Dispute — The  Sheffield  Corporation  Water  Depart- 
ment are  going  to  pay  the  plumbers  in  their  employ 
the  9|d.  per  hour  asked  for,  on  the  condition  that 
they  accept  the  new  proposals  in  regard  to  walking 
time  and  winter  hours.  Originally  the  men  de- 
manded 9^d.  per  hour— an  increase  of  ^d  — without 
any  conditions,  but  later  the  employers  suggested 
certain  new  rules,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  that  within  a radius  of  ij  miles  of  the  parish 
church,  or  2 miles  of  the  workshop,  no  walking 
time  should  be  allowed,  and  that  the  rule  fixing  491- 
hours  as  the  working  week  throughout  the  year 
should  be  so  varied  that  during  the  four  winter 
months  it  should  be  47  hours.— Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Perth  Joiners’  Wages. — Perth  operative  joiners 
have  received  notice  from  the  masters  that  on  and 
after  April  1 the  wages  will  be  reduced  from  Sid. 
to  7^d.  per  hour. 

The  Dundee  Building  Trade. — A conference 
took  place  on  the  8th  inst.  in  Dundee  between  the 
Master  Builders'  Association  and  the  Operatives’ 
Association  regarding  a proposed  reduction  of 
wages.  The  men’s  wages  at  present  are  8£d  per 
hour,  and  both  committees  recommended  a reduc- 
tion of  ^d.  per  hour,  commencing  on  February  16, 
with  no  turther  change  till  the  end  of  May,  when  a 
new  agreement  could  be  considered. 

Penrhyn  Quarries. — Negotiations  are  being 
carried  on  between  the  managers  and  the  men,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  latter  will 
resume  work. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

The  case  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  South 
Shields  v.  Wilson  Brothers  came  before  a Divisional 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  composed  of  Justices  Wills 
and  Channell,  on  the  7th  inst.,  on  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Justices  of  South  Shields,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Ralph  Bankes  appeared  for  the  appellants,  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  South  Shields  ; the  de- 
fendants were  not  represented. 

The  case  came  before  the  Court  in  the  form  of 
a special  case  stated,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  a complaint  had  been  brought  before  the 
Justices  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  South  Shields  against  Messrs.  Wilson  Brothers, 
that  they  had  unlawfully  erected  a “ new  building  ” 
in  Redhead-street  in  the  borough  without  having 
first  given  fourteen  days’  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Corporation,  and  not  having  delivered  to  their 
surveyor  plans  thereof,  contrary  to  the  by- 
laws of  the  borough.  Upon  the  hearing  of  the 
complaint  the  following  facts  were  either  proved 
or  admitted  by  both  parties  : The  defendants  were 
the  owners  of  a piece  of  ground  of  about  an  acre 
in  extent  in  Redhead-street.  It  was  boarded  on 
every  side,  and  occupied  in  part  by  a veterinary 
surgeon,  who  had  an  office,  a stable,  and  some 
other  wooden  erections  for  his  business.  The 
defendants  also  occupied  other  parts  of  the  ground 
as  a builder’s  yard,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
ground  the  defendants  had  an  open  shed.  Against 
this  shed  the  defendants  put  up  the  wooden  erection 
complained  of.  It  was  of  no  great  size,  being 
under  20  ft.  each  way,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  slant- 
ing roof  only  12  ft.  high.  The  public  had  no  access 
to  it,  and  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the 
enclosed  private  ground  of  the  defendants,  and 
was  intended  for  a stable.  On  the  part  of  the 
complainants  it  was  contended  that  the  wooden 
erection  complained  of  required  plans  to  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Corporation,  which  had  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  Corporation  before  the  defen- 
dants commenced  to  build,  and  this  the  defen- 
dants had  not  done.  The  defendants'  contention  was 
that  it  had  never  been  the  custom  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  require  any  plans  for  wooden-built  stables 
to  be  submitted  to  them  ; that  the  by-laws  had  not 
been  insisted  upon  in  such  a case  previously  ; and 
further  that  the  by-laws  did  not  apply  to 
such  a case  as  the  present.  The  Justices,  before 
deciding  the  case,  surveyed  the  erection  and  its 
surroundings,  when  they  held  that  the  by-laws  did 
not  apply  to  a stable  built  of  wood  upon  enclosed 
ground,  as  in  the  present  case.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Justices,  “ a building  to  be  a building  within  the 
meaning  of  the  by-laws  should  answer  to  the 
description  of  an  edifice  having  some  approach  to 
architectural  design  and  structurally  fit  and 
intended  for  use  and  occupation  by  humanity  in  a 
civilised  form."  They  therefore  held  that  the  struc- 
ture in  question  was  not  a “ building  " within  the 
meaning  of  the  by-laws,  and  that  no  question  of 
law  arose  in  the  case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  of  counsel, 
their  lordships  held  that  the  structure  in  question 
did  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  by-laws,  and 
remitted  the  case  to  the  Justices,  directing  them  to 
convict  the  defendants. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed. 


CENTRAL  LONDON  RAILWAY  AND 
SUBSIDENCES. 

The  case  of  the  Trustees  of  Mrs.  M.  Cunliffe  v. 
the  Central  London  Railway  came  again  befoi  e Mr. 
J.  W.  Penfold,  F R.I  B.A.,  sitting  as  sole  arbitrator' 
at  the  Surveyors'  Institution  on  the  8th  inst.  The 
case  is  one  in  which  damages  to  the  extent.of  4,800/. 
are  claimed  against  the  Central  London  Railway  for 
alleged  damage  to  No.  2,  Lancaster  Gate,  Bays- 
water-road,  caused  by  subsidence  of  the  soil  conse- 
quent upon  the  construction  of  the  railways. Mr. 

A.  G.  Manton,  C.E.,  chief  agent  to  the  contractor,  in 
giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  company,  said  it 
was  his  opinion  that  the  subsidence  was  due  to  the 
bursting  of  a water  main  belonging  to  the  East 
London  Water  Company.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  the  railway  could  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  The  house  was  built  upon  a layer  of 
mud,  and  any  considerable  stream  of  water,  such  as 
would  result  from  the  bursting  of  a large  water- 
pipe,  would  certainly  tend  to  shift  the  founda- 
tions and  ultimately  to  cause  the  cracks  com- 
plained of.— Sir  Douglas  Fox  also  gave  evidence 
for  the  railway  company.  He  said  the  method 
of  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Central 
London  and  similar  railways  was  such  as  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  overhead  subsidence 
After  the  Greathead  shield  had  cut  its  wav' 
and  the  iron  lining  plates  fixed  in  position 
the  inch  and  a half  of  space  remaining  be- 
tween  the  plates  and  the  soil  of  the  tunnel  wa3 
immediate!,  filled  with  a clayey  composition  injected 
through  the  plates,  so  that  the  whole  was  as  firm 
and  compact  as  before.  Subsidence  was  in  that  wav 
rendered  impossible.  He  had  watched  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  for  the  Mercers’  Hall  and  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  he  had  found  out  that  any 
subsidences  that  occurred  invariably  took  place 
some  time  before  the  spot  was  reached  by  the  work- 
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men,  and  that  no  movement  occurred  subsequently’ 
Even  then  the  cracks  were  only  “ hair  cracks.'  He 
concluded  that  for  the  tunnel  to  have  affected  the 
house  the  damage  must  have  been  done  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,  whereas  it  did  not  take  place  till 
much  later.  As  the  house  was  built  upon  the  valley 
of  a once-existing  brook,  the  ground,  if  it  became 
saturated  by  water  from  a burst  water-main,  would 
certainly  give  way  and  cause  cracks  in  the  houses 
above.  " Another  reason  which  made  him  believe 
that  the  tube  had  not  affected  the  house  was  that  a 
6-ft.  sewer  which  ran  between  the  house  and  the 
railway  was  quite  intact.  The  construction  of  vertical 
shafts  for  stations  very  often  caused  subsidences  in 
the  adjacent  buildings,  but  as  No.  2,  Lancaster 
Gate  was  440  ft.  from  a station,  this  cause  was 
extremely  unlikely. 

Mr.  J.  Seaton,  the  resident  engineer,  gave  corro- 
borative evidence,  and  the  case  was  adjourned 
provisionally  until  March  1. 


ACTION  BY  A SCENIC  ARTIST. 

The  case  of  Ryan  v.  the  Portsmouth  Theatre, 
Limited,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  sitting 
without  a jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the 
nth  inst.  It  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Ryan,  a scenic  artist,  to  recover 
from  the  defendants  73/.  ns.  id.,  his  fees  for  an 
act  drop  representing  the  ship  Victory  being  towed 
into  port,  and  which  he  alleged  was  executed  by 
him  to  the  order  of  the  defendants’  managing 
director.  , , ,. 

It  appeared  that  the  price  agreed  on  for  the  act 
drop  was  50/.,  and  that  the  plaintiff  made  a sketch 
whicli  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Matcham,  the  defen- 
dants’ architect.  The  plaintiff,  to  complete  the 
work,  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  T.  T.  White, 
who  painted  the  figures  at  a cost  of  20/.,  which  the 
plaintiff  paid.  The  act  drop  had  been  used  at  the 
defendants’  theatre  from  August  6 down  to  the 
present  time,  but  defendants  refused  to  pay  the  full 
price  for  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  according 
to  the  instructions  given  by  their  architect,  and  that 
the  architect  had  not  given  a certificate  for  the 
work.  The  defendants  paid  58/.  us.  id.  into 
Court  as  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  plaintiffs 
claim.  , , , . , 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  F.  Matcham,  defendants 
architect,  in  giving  evidence  said  he  told  the  plaintiff 
he  wanted  three  or  four  fairy-like  figures,  with 
wreaths  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  attached  to  the 
bow  of  the  ship  Victory,  towing  the  ship  into  port. 
He  wanted  Britannia  at  the  side,  drawing  the 
drapery  back  and  disclosing  the  picture.  The 
plaintiff  said  it  was  a good  idea.  The  plaintiff  did 
not  say  it  could  not  be  done.  He  did  not  approve  ot 
either  of  the  sketches,  neither  did  he  approve  of  the 
“ act  drop,”  and  suggested  alterations— namely,  other 
figures  to  be  added.  The  plaintiff  intimated  that  he 


injuries  sustained  by  the  defendant’s  workmen.  For 
the  defence  it  was  submitted  that  the  defendant,  in 
taking  out  a policy  of  insurance,  had  fulfilled  his 
obligations  under  the  clause  in  question,  and  that 
there  was  no  contract  to  indemnify  the  plaintiffs 
against  damages  in  any  action  that  might  be  brought 
against  them.  In  the  course  of  his  judgment 
the  learned  Judge  said  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  clause  in  question  was  inserted  for  the 
protection  of  the  plaintiffs  with  the  object  of 
throwing  upon  the  defendant  the  obligation  to 
discharge  any  claims  which  might  be  brought 
against  the  plaintiffs  by  any  of  the  defendants 
workmen.  He  thought  that  the  intention  of  the 
clause  was  that  the  defendant  was  to  take  out  a 
policy  under  which  the  insurance  company  would  be 
responsible  for  anv  claim  brought  against  either  the 
plaintiffs  or  the  defendant  by  the  defendant  s work- 
men. Such  intention  was,  he  considered,  sufficiently 
shown  bv  the  words  in  the  contract,  “it  being  a con- 
dition that  we  are  not  responsible  for  any  accident 
occurring  to  your  workmen."  The  meaning  of  this 
clause  was  clearly  that  the  defendant  should  take 
such  steps  as  would  prevent  any  liability  falling 
upon  the  plaintiffs  in  respect  of  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  the  defendant’s  workmen.  There  would 
be  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount 
claimed,  with  costs.  A stay  of  execution  was 
applied  for  by  Mr.  Pickford,  and  granted.— Times. 


would  do  that  and  do  his  best  to  make  it  comply 
with  his  wishes.  He  did  not  think  that  the  act 
drop  as  executed  carried  out  his  ideas,  and  he 
refused  to  certify  that  it  was  done  to  his  satis- 


faction. , 

In  the  result  judgment  was  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  15/.  beyond  the  amount  paid  into  court, 
with  costs  . . ..„  , 

Mr.  Stephen  Lynch  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Emanuel  for  the  defendants. 


BUILDING  CONTRACT  : ARCHITECT’S 
CERTIFICATE  : NOTICE  TO  TREAT. 

IX  the  Official  Referee’s  Court,  on  the  6th  inst., 


prices  from  the  builders  as  to  how  they  arrived  at  the 
610/.  He  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  350/.  was  a 
fair  contract  price  for  the  work  done,  leaving  572/. 
for  work  under  the  contract  not  carried  out.  A 
builder  would  expect  15  per  cent,  profit  on  an 
awkward  job  like  that.  The  building  was  up  to  the 
ground  floor. — The  Official  Referee  said  the  certifi- 
cates were  binding  upon  him,  unless  fraud  and 
dishonesty  were  proved  — Other  evidence  having 
been  given,  the  Official  Referee  held  that  the  clause 
stipulating  that  the  builders  could  not  claim  loss  of 
profit  if  they  determined  the  contract  did  not  apply. 
He  gave  judgment  for  the  amount  certified  by  the 
architect,  350/.,  and  for  loss  of  profit  at  12^  per  cent, 
71/.  13s.,  with  costs. — Estates  Gazette. 


BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

[NORTHERN  CIRCUIT.] 

Messrs.  Neill  & Sons,  builders,  of  Manchester, 
brought  an  action  recently  to  recover  damages  for 
breach  of  contract  from  Mr.  Hamor  Lockwood,  a 
contractor.  Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K.C.,and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Jordan  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Pick- 
lord,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Langdon  for  the  defendant.  A 
watching  brief  for  an  insurance  company  was  held 
by  Mr  Acton.  From  the  statements  of  counsel  it 
appeared  that  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  builders  in 
Manchester,  entered  into  a contract  with  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  for  the 
construction  of  certain  works,  and  relet  a portion 
of  the  asphalt  work  to  the  defendant,  a contractor 
in  Manchester,  under  a sub-contract.  In  the  speci- 
fications and  conditions  attached  to  the  sub-contract 
there  was  a clause  stipulating  that  the  defendant 
should  include  in  his  tender  insurance  of  the  work- 
men employed  by  him,  there  being  a condition  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  not  to  be  responsible  for  any  acci- 
dent which  might  befall  any  of  the  defendant’s 
workmen.  During  the  execution  of  the  work  an 
employee  of  the  defendant’s  was  injured  and  died.  A 
claim  was  made  by  his  widow  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  1S97,  and  both  the  plain- 
tiffs and  defendant  were  made  parties  to  the  action, 
which  came  before  Judge  Parry,  of  the  Manchester 
County  Court,  sitting  as  arbitrator.  Judge  Pairy, 
following  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
laid  down  that  a sub-contractor  was  not  an  “ under- 
taker ” within  the  Act,  awarded  the  widow  234/. 
damages  against  the  present  plaintiffs  and  dis- 
missed the  case  as  against  the  present  defendant. 
The  plaintiffs  now  sought  to  recover  that  sum, 
together  with  31/.,  the  costs  of  the  arbitration,  from 
the  defendant.  Mr.  Russell  argued  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiffs  that  the  defendant  was  bound  to 


before  Mr.  Verey,  the  case  of  Lole  and  Lightfoot  v, 
Vidal  was  heard.  This  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  plaintiffs,  a firm  of  builders  at  Chelsea,  to  re- 
cover 485/.  10s.,  and  loss  of  profit  on  a building  con- 
tract, and  raising  the  question  of  whether  archi- 
tects' certificates  should  be  issued  after  a notice  to 
treat  had  been  served  on  the  owner. 

Mr.  Morton  Smith  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; 
the  defendant,  who  conducted  his  own  case,  had 
paid  260/.  into  Court. 

Mr.  Morton  Smith  said  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
1899  negotiations  took  place  between  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendant  as  to  rebuilding  No.  51,  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  and  other  premises  in  Wardour-street.  The 
defendant  ultimately  accepted  the  plaintiffs’  tender 
of  610/.  for  the  work,  but  afterwards  altered  his 
view  as  to  what  was  required  to  be  done,  and  on 
March  22,  1900,  the  parties  entered  into  another 
contract  for  872/.,  including  an  addenda  which  con- 
tained priced  items  commencing  with  the  610/.  The 
contract  contained  clauses  stipulating  that  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  defendant's  architect,  work  to 
the  value  of  200 1.  was  done,  the  contractor  should 
be  entitled  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  85  per  cent., 
that  the  defendant's  architect  should  give  certifi- 
cates from  time  to  time,  and  that  after  a stoppage 
for  a month  the  contract  could  be  determined.  On 
April  2 the  architect,  Mr.  J.  A.  Souttar,  authorised 
the  builders  to  proceed,  and  they  pulled  down  and 
cleared  away  the  wall  next  Wardour-street,  the 
defendant  agreeing  to  pay  50/.  for  it,  as  the  archi- 
tect thought  the  work  necessary.  On  April  17  both 
the  architect  and  the  defendant  wrote  to  the  builders 
directing  the  work  to  be  stopped,  as  a notice  to 
treat  had  been  served  on  the  owner  (the  defendant) 
by  the  Strand  Board  of  Works,  the  land  being 
required  for  widening  the  street.  In  consequence 
the  builders  stopped  at  once,  but  the  plant  and 
materials  were  left  on  the  site  for  about  six  weeks. 
On  May  3 the  builders  applied  for  payment  of 
485/.  1 23.,  being  the  account  rendered  for  work 
executed  up  to  the  date  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
work.  The  works  having  been  stopped  one  month 
and  no  further  orders  to  proceed  given,  the  con- 
tract was  determined.  On  May  24  the  defendant's 
solicitors  wrote  informing  them  that  items  in  their 
claim  were  not  covered  by  the  architect’s  certificate, 
and  mentioning  the  compensation  claim  against  the 
Strand  Board  of  Works.  The  builders  replied  that 
the  compensation  claim  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  required  payment  by  the  architect’s 
certificate.  On  June  25  the  architect  made  out 
a certificate  for  250/.  (including  50/.  for  the  wall), 
and  again,  on  July  20,  gave  a final  certificate  for 
100/,  intimating  also  that  any  claim  for  loss  of 
profit  by  non-completion  of  the  contract  was  not 
within  his  province.  The  defendant  declined  to  pay 
for  loss  of  profit ; and  thereupon  the  plaintiffs 
brought  this  action.  The  job  was  an  awkward  one 
to  do,  as  the  land  was  only  8 ft.  in  depth  and  48  ft. 
in  length,  and  therefore,  in  estimating  for  work 
of  this  kind,  a builder  would  look  for  a larger 
profit  than  he  would  in  other  work,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  risk  and  diffi- 
culty which  he  would  have,  and  the  plaintiffs 
had  put  this  profit  at  15  per  cent,  on  572/.,  or 
85k  1 os.  In  the  certificates  of  350/.  was  included 
the  50/.  authorised  by  the  defendant  for  the  party 
wall. — Mr.  Wm.  Chas.  Lole,  a member  of  the 
plaintiff  firm,  bore  out  the  counsel’s  opening  state- 
ment, and  said  the  minimum  profit  would  be  15  per 
cent.— Mr.  Henry  F.  Williams,  surveyor,  Fleet- 
street,  E C.,  agreed  that  15  per  cent,  was  a reason- 
able profit  for  a builder  to  expect  for  work  of  this 
character  — Mr.  J.  A.  Souttar,  architect,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within,  said  he  was  employed  in  the  matter  by 
Mr.  Vidal,  and  exercised  his  judgment  on  the  amount 


indemnify  them  against  any  claim  for  damages  for  [ of  work  actually  done.  He  obtained  the  schedule  of 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
20,432.— Automatical  Water  Supply  for 
Water-Closets  : R.  C.  Grundy , D.  R.  Grundy.  , 
and  D.  Grundy.— For  supplying  water  in  fixed 
quantities  ; the  valve  casing  into  which  the  supply 
pipe  enters  has  an  inlet  and  a discharge  valve 
worked  by  a weighted  lever  that  is  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  is  joined  lo 
the  spindle  of  the  outlet  valve  ; water  will  flow 
through  a pipe  into  a container  when  the  inlet 
valve  is  lifted  through  the  engagement  of  its  spindle 
with  the  extended  spindle  of  the  outlet  valve  as  the 
latter  is  pressed  against  its  seating  ; water  flows 
into  the  closet  upon  the  opening  of  the  outlet  valve, 
which  depresses  and  shuts  the  inlet  valve  ; the  latter 
valve  is  disposed  adjustably  upon  its  spindle,  and  its 
conical  shape  is  intended  to  obviate  the  deposit  of 
dust  and  dirt ; escape  of  air  is  provided  for  by- 
means  of  an  adjustable  float-valve  fitted  upon  the 
container,  which  also  has  a funnel-shaped  opening 
for  the  prevention  of  noise  at  the  discharge  ; air  is 
admitted  through  a spring  or  weight-balanced  valve 
at  the  top  of  the  container. 

20,435.— Lining- Plates  for  Brick  Moulds: 

Brindley  and  F.  Rowley.— The  lining-plates 
are  made  of  some  such  hard  substance  as  porcelain, 
stone,  steel,  or  glass,  and  are  fastened  to  one  another 
their  places  around  the  die  or  plunger  so  as  to 
form  a frame  to  be  placed  within  a flanged  casing 
made  of  cast-iron,  to  which  they  are  cemented,  the 
cement  interlocking  with  projections  and  recesses 
fashioned  upon  the  lining-plates. 

20,447  — A CONTRIVANCE  FOR  USE  WITH  LATCHES 
AND  Locks:  D Beards.— The  cap  or  back-plate  is 
secured  to  the  body  of  a lock  or  latch-case  by  lugs 
upon  the  plate,  which  will  pass  through  holes  cut 
in  the  fore-end  ; at  the  back  of  the  case  is  another 
lug,  which  is  clinched  over  after  it  has  been  inserted 
through  a hole  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  ; if  the  fore- 
end does  not  cross  the  edge  of  the  door,  its  lug  or 
lugs  can  be  passed  through  a hole  or  holes  in  the 
plate,  and  the  plate-lugs  will  then  pass  into  holes 
made  in  the  back  of  the  case  ; in  another  form  the 
lugs  and  holes  are  set  on  opposite  sides,  instead  of 
at  the  ends,  of  the  plate. 

20.469. — SHEET-ROOFING  : C.  H.  W indie  and  B.  D. 
Men  res. — Hooks  or  clips  that  are  bolted  on  to  the 
purlins  are  employed  for  fastening  corrugated  metal 
roofing  sheets  in  their  position,  the  upper  edge  of 
each  sheet  being  placed  between  the  hook  and 
the  purlin,  and  the  lower  overlapping  edge  of  the 
sheet  immediately  above  being  inserted  underneath 
a round  prong  which  extends  from  the  hook. 

20.470. — SIPHONICAL  DISCHARGE  : C.  D.  Martin. 
—The  flush  is  started  through  the  forcing  down  of 
water  over  the  crown  of  the  siphon  by  means  of 
the  fall  of  a piston  within  a cylinder  that  is  fitted 
in  the  top  of  a flattened  receiver,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a non-return  valve,  and  into  the  top  of 
which  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  is  introduced. 
A silent  discharge  and  the  collection  of  dirt  between 
the  cylinder  and  its  piston  are  prevented  by  means 
of  a ring  around  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

20,486.— ELECTRICAL  SWITCHES  AND  CUT-OUTS  : 
A.  Jaray. — Metal  bushings  are  sunk  below  the  sur- 
face of  each  distribution  board  in  two  rows  ot  holes 
and  in  such  a manner  that  they  cannot  be  touched 
by  the  hand  ; wires  that  fit  in  deep  grooves  cut  in 
insulating  handles  and  connecting  the  plug  termi- 
nals constitute  the  simple  fuses  ; tor  the  switches 
the  fuse  is  connected  to  one  of  the  plugs  and  to  one 
of  the  contacts,  the  other  plug  being  connected  to 
the  other  contact. 

20,489  —BRICKS  AND  BLOCKS  FOR  BUILDERS 
USE  : S.  Ritter  von  Bielinski  —The  bricks  and  blocks, 
moulded  in  various  suitable  shapes,  are  intended  tor 
floors,  ceilings,  arches,  walls,  conduits,  paving,  foun- 
dations, and  so  on  ; they  are  hollow  and  are  to  be 
joined  together  with  their  interlocking  grooves  and 
tongues  and  hollow  or  solid  cores  that  will  pass  into 
two  or  more  bricks.  The  bricks  should  be  vitrified 
or  baked  into  clinkers  when  they  are  required  lor 
the  building  of  vaults  and  floors,  and  the  passage 
through  them  will  serve  for  the  drainage  of  water, 
the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  conveyance  of  smoke. 

20,492.— Percussive  Rock-drills:  R.  Avery  and 
H.  C.  Campbell. — A clamp  between  adjustable  collars 
forms  the  mounting  upon  a standard  of  the  casing 
in  which  the  drill  that  is  to  be  struck  with  hammers 
is  held  and  turned,  the  drill  passes  through  split 
bushes  in  the  ends  of  the  casing,  which  consists  of 
two  parts  screwed  together,  and  it  is  gripped 
between  pawls  pivoted  upon  a sleeve  by  means 
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of  a spring,  whilst  another  pawl,  carried  on  a 

ring,  operates  a sleeve  upon  which  are  sliding  lugs 
that  turn  the  former  sleeve  in  order  to  turn  the 
driil ; the  drill  can  be  raised  clear  of  the  end  of 
the  hole  when  it  is  turned  by  means  of  ratchet 
teeth  on  the  latter  sleeve  that  engage  with  teeth 
upon  a plate  so  as  to  force  the  plate  backwards 
upon  the  pivoted  pawls  and  make  them  hold  and 
raise  the  drill. 

20,506.  Clip-and-Sleeve  and  Butt-and- 
flange  Joints  for  Pipes  - D.  M.  Nesbil.— The 
couplings  or  joints  are  intended  for  metal  tubes  and 
pipes  which  have  tapered  ends  for  collars  and  rings, 
the  joints  being  tightened  by  the  bolting  together 
of  other  collars.  A projecting  lip  or  ring  upon  one 
collar  will  engage  with  a groove  in  the  opposite 
collar  and  so  secure  the  jointing  washer.  The  tube- 
ends  may  be  expanded  or  riveted  over  so  as  to  fit 
into  recesses  made  in  the  faces  of  the  collars,  or  the 
collars  may  be  screwed.  By  another  method  of 
coupling,  a loose  collar  or  ringed  llange.  which  is 
fashioned  with  an  interrupted  boss,  will  fit  with  an 
interrupted  collar  or  shoulder  upon  the  end  of  the 
pipe. 

20,518.— As  Artificial  Mahule  : s.  Weill  —A 

paste  IS  made  by  stirring  together  water,  glycerine, 
and  white  English  marble  cement,  to  which  is 
added  an  earthy  colouring  substance  mixed  with 
water  and  glycerine.  The  moulded  blocks  are 
smoothened  with  pumice-stone,  and  then,  having 
been  dried  again,  are  smoothened  with  whetstone, 
stopped,  and  smoothened  with  a polishing  stone. 
They  are  next  soaked  in  olive  oil  and  wax  polished. 
For  a hard  one-tinted  marble  an  admixture  of 
cinder  dust,  white  English  marble  cement,  glycerine 
water,  and  colouring  matter  should  be  used 
mfH57’- , Ai>pu*kce  FOR  Disc  Mills  for 

u/ov  NG  Ashes,  Sandstone,  &c.  : F.  E. 
WMham.—  The  grinding  mills  are  provided  with  a 
balancing  contrivance  that  consists  of  two.  or  three, 
nngs,  which  have  a channel-shaped  section  and  are 
alaced  adjustably  around  the  pan  of  the  runner  or 
“fr’V'f.510"6'  Kme,  &c.  ■ wooden  pack- 
ing rings  etfect  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the 
hit ’“"S  rmSs>  which  are  made  solid  throughout 
heir  greater  part  in  each  instance. 

’SOM  J;0™™0  Apparatus  for  Escape 

las  a hom'd  hU  E'  1 ‘’“"A1.— The  apparatus,  which 
nounted  Wi5vk  ’ con'Pr'ae3  a d™  or  reel  that  is 
counted  within  a window  frame  or  a similar 

nnesL?"11  'S  "T'  tw°  porlion3  “Pon  which  the 
,ne  rone  sb°ind  ‘D  con*rarr  directions  in  order  that 
v the  other  bH  W0U"d  Up  a3  a Person  is  lowered 
y the  other  and  unwinding  rope  ; within  the  drum 

hrn„ohl(°hn  W rCn  a and  «™wed  axis  impels 
brough  the  cylinder.  A projection  which’fits  n a 
move  prevents  the  piston  from  turning,  whi  1st  The 
escent  ,s  regulated  by  the  forcing  of. the  liquid 
irough  an  orifice  in  the  piston  so  as  to  set  iip  il:,. 
ction  of  a cushion  or  brake.  1 

APPARATUS  POR  HYDRAULIC  RAMS  ■ 

: >IcC.hlme  ami  s.  A.  Welzel. — A spring,  which 
is  a thickened  foot  for  its  adjustment  and  attach- 
lent  to  a lug  upon  the  valve  seating,  carries  the 

fth  nutlVeAhe-Spri‘ng  carryinS the  valve  adjustably 
ith  nuts.  A similar  support  is  contrived  for  the 
r chamber  valve,  of  which  the  spring  crosses  the 
live  seating,  and  is  mounted  upon  lugs  at  the  sides 
or  an  increase  of  the  delivery  pressure  a tapering 
itlet  joins  the  air  chamber  and  the  discharge  pipe® 
20,606. -A  Travelling  crane:  H.A.C.Ba™ 
Overhead  rads  support  the  carriage,  and  of  the 
,Q  working  ropes,  which  are  guided  by  pullevs 
me  of  which  are  placed  obliquely,  one  is  secured  to 
s carnage  and  the  other  is  passed  through  the  fall- 
>ck  and  so  to  the  car:  mge  ; on  the  end  If  the  axle 
the  sheave  m the  fall-block  is  affixed  a two-armed 
n ; after  the  loaded  skip  has  reached  the  place 
.ere  . ,s  to  be  unloaded,  a reversal  of  the  enginl 
.kes  tile  cam  strike  against  a pawl  upon  a Idler 
,SI“,"'d  ‘O  the  firing-line  of  the  skip,  the  he 
er  is  lifted  to  work  the  firing-line  for  tipping  the 
p.  In  order  that  tile  two  drums  shall  bl  driven 
one  direction  when  the  clutch  is  in  action 
it  when  the  clutch  is  out  of  action  one  drum  may 
stopped  and  locked  whilst  the  other  drum  rah 
les  its  work,  the  drums  revolve  loosely  upon X 
ring  shaft,  and  on  the  shaft, are  two  disci  on 
h sides  of  each  disc  are  eccentrical  pinions  for 
agement  respectively  with  a fixed  gear-wheel 
1 » gear-wheel  upon  the  end  of  the  drum 
2,655.— The  Moulding  of  the  Ends  of  Drain 
es  and  CONDUITS  : Albion  Clay  Co.  umTJ? 
»fon.— For  moulding  spigot  and  socket  ends  a 
: is  dropped  upon  guide-rods  into  the  middle  of 
socket  and  the  spigot  end  of  the  conduit  is  put 
' , mopld  that  13  mounted  upon  a base-plate  a 
pt  and  a socket  are  then  made  in  alignment 
1 one  another  by  means  of  a filling  of  ceJent 
e bituminous  compound,  between  the  pipe-eids 
the  mould  add  core  ; spring  arms  attached  to 
cross-head  and  an  adjustable  bar  which  is 
iped  to  brackets  upon  the  cross-head  hold  the 
,et  end  of  the  conduit  in  its  place  ; a screw  or 
r may  be  used  for  lifting  and  lowering  SI  rare 
ph  may  be  balanced  with  a weight  Ind  cord 
I randmts  are  after  the  kind  splcified  in  No. 

EfcAN¥PRIAiLC,rF0E  USW1™  Flushing 
„ a ' H-  Williams.— The  appliance  con- 
°f  a \ essel  or  receiver,  which  has  a funnel 
with  a s^hon  for  its  outlet,  and  is  to  be  filled 
a disinfectant,  or  some  similar  material,  before 


Fw!ared  Witnh‘nua  flushing  or  other  kind  of  cistern. 

l“e  * flJ,sh  ;s  made  the  receiver  will  be  dis- 
charged to  the  level  ot  its  siphon  outlet. 

20,723.  -Bolts  for  Doors,  &c.  : IV.  Doyle.— 

fhneabr„TteX  SilU  nght  angl,i  from  the  e“d  °f 

the  bolt  and  then  bends  parallel  to  the  bolt  again  so 
h Jh  3 b?r,ned-uP  Parl  af  its  end,  the  bolt  will 

both  slide  and  turn  in  a casing,  and  will  engage  with 
a keeper,  as  well  as  in  an  additional  keeper  when  it 
h„lHrned  uP"ards-  The  d°or  is  to  be  partly  opened 
by  drawing  the  bolt  backwards  as  far  as  its  turned- 

tasldXfTEteTer.  bt  “*  a™  Slid<iS  “p'rard3 

i°47i9;rTREA™?OT  OP  Se'VAGE  : T.  % Barnard. 
iter  the  sewage  has  been  caused  to  pass  through 
a series  of  filter  beds  containing  carbon  in  various 
S™3  V d,l;ected  to  a ffffer  bed  of  lime,  and 
thence  through  settling-tanks  to  another  range  of 
filtering  beds  containing  sand,  and  carbon  con- 
sisting of  coal  slack,  coke,  or  coke  breeze,  and 
charcoal  which,  after  it  has  been  mixed  with  the 

fue|rat<id  S°  ldS  aDd  W‘th  COal  tar'  wil1  serve  for 

„JS’’256'~An  Appliance  for  Sliding  Shutters 
AND  Sashes  : G.  Bam rs.— Spiral  balancing  springs 
are  wound  up,  when  the  sashes  are  lowered,  by 
means  of  twisted  square  rods  or  screws  that  operate 
as  archimedean  twist-drills,  and  are  worked  by  nuts 
secured  to  the  sashes.  The  upper  square  end  of 
each  rod  engages  in  a squared  socket  ot  the  spring 
axle,  and  its  lower  end  travels  in  a detachable  split 
guide  or  bearing,  the  spring  is  prevented  from  rlm- 
nmg  down  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  rod  and  bearing 
plates  by  means  of  a ratchet  and  pawl  upon  till 
XILL'I  P°rtions  “f  the  ta™  are  bilged  m 
lha  Li  alt  raaT  !urn  the  sashes  inwards  upon 
J a u St,Sh  oan  be  held  io  any  position 

desired  through  the  engagement  of  a cranked 
swivelling  fork  or  catch  with  one  of  the  square 

20,803.— Energy  Meters  (Electrical)  : Eli/,,, 
Thomson.— For  alternating  currents  the  induction 
motor  meter  ,s  composed  of  stationarv  main  current 
and  pressure  coils  that  produce  separate  magnetica! 
fields  wherein  two  armatures  are  geared  to  one 
spindle  and  rotate  together.  Each  of  the  intercon- 
nected armatuies  consists  of  a core,  around  which 
are  coils,  each  of  winch  upon  one  armature  is 
permanently  connected  in  a closed  circuit  with  a 
coil  upon  the  other.  Each  pair  of  interconnected 
coils  may  lie  in  one  plane,  one  set  of  field  coils  being 
put  at  a suitable  angle  with  the  other,  or  if  all  the 
field  coils  are  parallel  to  one  another,  the  coils  upon 
one  armature  are  displaced  about  the  spindle  ex- 

XahiL  Hr  “’V conn“ted  coils  upon  the  other 
armature.  If  each  armature  carries  two  coils,  the 
displacement  amounts  to  45  deg.,  and  to  60  dek  if 
each  armature  carries  three  coils. 


Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  and  Demonstrations  jor 
Sanitary  Officers).— (i)  Inspection  in  the  district  of  9t. 
G-eorge  s Hanoyer-sqnare.  2 p.m.  (2)  Dr.  J.  Priestley, 
ivi.D.,  on  Duties  of  a Sanitary  Inspector:  Indoor.”  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  February  21. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall  (Free  lectures  on 
matters  connected  with  building;).— Mr.  H.  Heathcote 
btatham  on  Architecture  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — (Meeting;  at  Insti- 
tITtl0,n  °f  civil  Engineers).— If  ihe  discussion  on  Mr. 
Mordeys  paper  is  closed,  the  following  paper  will  be 

r,e?,d  nheRTE1?,c,triTca'  Po,wer  Bil1  of  '9°°:  Before  and 
After.  By  Mr.  W.  L.  Madgen. 

Friday,  February  22. 

Royal  Institution.— Sir  W.  Roberts-Austen  on  “ Metals 
as  Fuel.  9 p.m. 

Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting}.— 
Mr.  J.  L.  Cridlan  on  “Automatic  Coupling.”  8pm 
Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).  - 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  M.D.,  on  “Duties  of  a Sanitary 
Inspector.  Offensive  Trades  and  Trade  Nuisances. 

8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society.  — Mr 
Boifer  Setting1”''  Practice  of  Chimney  Building  and 
Saturday,  February  23-. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 

, lnn,er>  king's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Bruntsneld  House  and  St.  Oswald’s  Church. 

Royal  Institution.— Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A. 
on  Sound  and  Vibration.”  I,  3 p.m. 

Sanitaiy  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).—  Inspection  at  Friern  Barnet  Sewage  Works. 


General 


3 p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  -Visi 
Accident  Assurance  Buildings,  Perth. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— V isit  the  Willesder 
^nm°‘  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  15. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  E.  S Prior  on  “ r~.\e 
Architecture  and  the  Basie  of  iis  B^Uy  ” , mG°'b,C 
Boyal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  M A 
The  Existence  of  Bodies  SmalleL  than  Atoms  ” o'n  m 
Institutional  Mechanical  Engineers. -Mr!  J.  Ashford 
0n  Light  Lathes  and  Screw  Machines.”  8 d m 
Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers'!  - 
I °ra  J-/P,ne,Stley;  ’ on  Sanitary  Law,”  I II.  7^ 7m 
Architectural  Association  of  I, eland  it. Ct-  1 

Demonstrations).— Mr.  J ■ Early  L 

4.30  p.m.  (at  1,  Upper  Camden-street).  c' 

Saturday,  February  16. 

Architectural  Association.  — First  SDrin?  vklt  .1 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and  Cardinal’s  House’  AshUv 
Gardens,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  by  permission  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley.  3 permission  of 

Monday,  February  18. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects  (Bu-fne.^  j 
Ordinary).—  (r ) To  read  the  address  presented  by  the 
Council  to  his  Majesty  ihe  King  on  behalf  0r  lire  Ro„aJ 

Ro’vaT  Cold ’ll1  dTL  “!!  “""o""3™1!"!  concerning 
Koyal  Cold  Medal  for  the  year.  fA  Flprn'm,,  s !• 

dTj°!  G.  T,  Hine’on" 1 ‘^sytums 

and  Asylum  Planning.  8 p.m.  ^syiums 

London  InsMntion.-M,.  Arnold  Mitchell  on  Medh-c 
val  Sculpture.’  Illustrated.  5 p.m. 

Samta.j,  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers)  - 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  M.D.,  on  “Duties  of  a SaiSarC  In- 
spector : Outdoor.  8 p.m.  ‘uary  in 

Leeds  and  Vorkshire  Architectural  Society.-Ms.  H 
f 30  pm  Th'  a"d  D“ig»  of  'Churches/' 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. -To  consider  further 
the  draft  memorandum  and  . Art, cles  of  Association  in  con- 
6 p’m”  WUh  lhe  proPosed  incorporation  of  [he  Society 
Tuesday,  February  19. 

{rtft  °/Cf“  Paper  to  be  discussed  I 

, , Nilgin  Mountain  - Railway,’  by  Mr  W r 
Weigh tman.  S p.m.  y ' 

Royal  Institution.  Professor  J.  A.  Ewintr  m a 

F.k  S.,  on  “ Practical  Mechanics  (experimentally  treated) : 
First  Principles  and  Modern  Illustrations.”  VI  2 d m 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. -Mr.  G Coffev 
on  Optical  Refinements  in  Classic  and  Medieval  Arch?- 
lecture.  Lantern  Views.  7.45  p.m.  1 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  4.— By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Weai.l. 
Edgware-rd.— No.  296,  beneficial  lease  for  55A 

yrs.,  r.  95/. , with  goodwill | /?;l2x0 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 

Clapton.— 52  and  54,  Chatsworth-rd.,  u.t.  74*  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  r.  no/. f j r»6 o 

Peckham  — 1,  3,  and  7,  Dundas-rd.,  u.t.  6A  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  78/.  qo 

Dulwich.— 35  to  51  (odd),  Archdale-rd.,  u.t.  77 

yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  10s ,s,c 

Islington.— 154  and  156,  Copenhagen-st.,  u.t.  40 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  78/. 

February  5.— By  Debi-nham,  Tewson  & Co. 

Oxted,  Surrey.— Station  Yard,  a block  of  freehold 

land,  5 a.  1 r.  ' j ^0Q 

Camden  Town.— 20  to  28  (even),  Camden  rd  '5 

u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.  r.  3.56 2,230 

30  and ^32,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

Holloway.— 54,  Hilldrop-cres.,  u.t.  49  yrs. , g.r. ’9/  700 

Battersea.— Auckland-rd.,  f.g.r.  14/.,  reversion  i~ 


Tr  43  yrs 

Hammersmith.— Shepherd's  Bush-rd.,  f.g.r.  27/ 

reversion  in  76  yrs „Q 

Stamford  Hill.— Seven  Sisters-rd.,  f.g.r.  12/. 

reversion  in  76  yrs 

Willesden.— Vicarage-rd.,  f.g.r.  9/.,  reversion’  in 

79  yrs 2,- 

Mile  End.— Longfellow-rd.,  f.g.r.  7/.,  reversion  in 

594  yrs jg0 

By  Boyton,  Pegram,  & Buckmasteu. 
Kensington.— 38,  Comeragh-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/. , r.  50/. ' 

By  Hunter  & Hunter. 

Regent-st.— Nos.  69  and  71,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.,  &c. 

179/.  5s.  6d.,  r.  829/.  ss.  6d . .’  8 iso 

High  Holborn.— No.  132,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r ’ 

200/.  ' 

Hyde  Park.—  38, Orsett-ter.,  u.t.  41A  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  ’ 

65  Porchester-ter. , u. t.  4 1 hyts.] ‘g.r.  2'/. .' .' i,o£ 
i,  nverness-ter. , u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  37o/.  5,500 

7,  13,  and  15,  Inverness-ter.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

9°’ 4,220 

8,  12,  14,  16,  and  22,  Inverness-ter.,  u.t.  S4  vrs  ' 

g.r.  150/.,  r.  865/. ,57.y.  ’ 

By  Nott  Cartwright,  & Etches.  ' 

Southall,  Middlesex.— 1,  2,  and  3,  South-view 

r.  85/.  10s.  ; also  two  plots  of  building  land,  f.’  1,000 

Osterley  Park-rd.,  Lyndhurst,  f.,  e.r.  65/  77  = 

Hornsey.— 60,  Hampden-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.  <^r 

7/.  1 os. , e.r.  30/. ’ -oq 

Pimlico.— 6,  Rutland-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  84  r. 

65^- 

Balham  — -53,  55,  and  S7,  Elmfield-rd.  f.r.'  so'd  i.jra 
Balham  Park-rd.,  u.t.  34^  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  e.r. 


Mitcham.— 4 1 and  43,  Graham-rd.,  f.,  r.  48/.  ’630 

By  Langridge  & Freeman  (at  Tonbridge). 

Hadlow,  Kent. — Pitt's  Wood,  Correnden  and 
Palmer-st.  farm,  qn  a.  o r.  21  p.,  f. 
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Wednesday,  February  20. 

British  Arclueological  Association.— Mr.  W.  Fertmsnn 

Halls  ia  Wdb  S3SK 

p mH'  B“k"- 


x a luicr-si.  rarm,  93  a.  or.  21  p.,  F. 

February  6.— By  G.  Gouldsmitii,  Son’&  Co.’ 
Pimlico.— 59,  Denbigh-st.,  u.t.  29^  yrs.,  g.r.  8/. 

. 

By  Hunter  & Hunter. 

Hyde  Park.  39,  40,  41,  43  and  44,  Porchester- 

sq.,  u.t.  42J  yrs.,  g.r.  75/.,  r.  565/.  (in  lots)  . . 4,93c 

15.  l7i  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24,  Porchester- 
sq.,  u.t.  48J  yrs.,  g.r.  164/.,  r.  1,135/.  (in  lots).  10,52c 
By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Romford,  Essex.— Essex-rd.,  four  plots  of  building 

Hornsey^ — 5,  Church-iane,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.',  I2C 

Claphaim— 9,  Albert-sq.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.’  '5/.',  50C 

Tottenham.— 89  and  91,  High  Cross-'rd. ,’ r.  40'/!  7o2o 
Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  • 
I.  tor  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  : e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square , pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  • 
yd.  for  yard.  ’ 


THE  BUILDER 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  * r r v 

(For  some  Contracts,  i-c„  still  open,  but  not  intituled  in  this  List,  see  precious  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


! Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


By  whom  Required. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


’12,  High-road,  Tottenham 


Tottenham  U.D.C 

Potterspnry  R D.C.  .. 
Tynemouth  Corporati 
Dudley  Corporation .. 


'Works  and  Materials. 


Granite  and  Slag,  Stony  Stratford 

Excavation  Works,  Paving.  Ac 

Street  Works,  Xetherton  and  Woodside  

Steel  Rails  (1,600  tons),  Ac.,  Egremont  

Board  Room  and  Offices,  Hall-street  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Shire  Hall,  Haverfordwest 

Street  Works.  Herrett-street,  Ac 

Broken  Grauite,  Ac 

Road  Metal  

Additions  to  School,  I.idget  Green  

Iron  Staircase  at  Workhouse  

Church,  Platt  Bridge,  near  Wigan  

Baptist  Chapel,  near  Abertillery,  Mon 

Business  Premises.  Hellifield  

Two  Pairs  Cottages,  Stowlangloft,  Suffolk 

Electrical  Conduits  

Two  Houses,  Moldgreen,  Huddersfield  

Road  Works,  Cartmel  road,  Keighley 

Bridge  and  Approaches,  St.  Annes-on  Sea 

Shed,  Dewsbury  Moor  

Dyeworks,  Elland,  Yorks  


Wallasey  U.D.C 

Todmorden  Union  Guardians  

Pembrokeshire  County  Council  ... 

Aldershot  U.D.C 

East  Retford  (Notts)  Corporation 
Salisbury  R.D.C 


D.  W.  Momce,  aurveyoi , ' , 

W.  Bailey,  Architect,  i>,  Market  street,  Bradford 

A.  .r.  Murgatroyd,  23,  stiaiit-street,  Manchester  

J.  Wills.  Architect,  Victoria  Chambers,  Derby  

Rev.  B.  Davies,  !>,  Roseberv-street,  Abertillery 

.1.  Hartley,  Architect,  Skipton.  ...  ..  -•  - 

< -i ntn.;e  Stowlangloft 

Dudhoe  Crescent -road.  Dundee 

n street,  lludderstleld  -•••. 

Barbel^  Hopit'inVoD.'&Co.,  Knurs.  .Craven  Bank  Chmbrs.,  Kci 

K C Irwin  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester  

Holtom  A Fox  Architects,  Corporation-street,  Dewsbury.... 
E C Br^ke,  Architect,  0,  Hudderslleld-road,  Bnghoi.se  ... 
A.  Rankin,  Surveyor,  Airdrie 
F.  Holman,  r — * T 

Brown  S 


Bradford  School  Board 
Manchester  Guardians 


Skipton  Co-op.  Society,  Ltd. 
Dundee  Gas  Commissioners  . 


W.  H.  Tittensor,  Engineer, 

J.  Berry,  Architect,  0,  Q.ueen- 

I . , tt ....  .1.  On  P.iv 

R?  cTirwinT  Hunt’s  Bank,  I 
Holtom  & Fox,  , 

E.  C.  Brooke,  Architect,  6, 


Lancs  A Yorks  Railway  Company 


I',  Ka,  JjHIUlu.  i uino  

Road  Metalling,  &c.,  New  Monkland,  Hamilton,  N.B. 

Flints  and  Ragstone  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  School,  Balmedie,  Aberdeen  


man,  80,  High-street,  Lewes  .... 
A Watt,  Architects,  Aberdeen 
. . 4.  ^ewis,  Bridgend,  Glam 
.1.  B.  Abbey  A Son.  Surveyc 
F.  .T.  Hicks,  Architect,  28,  i 
J.  T.  Eayrs,  Civil  Engineer, 


Ucktlcld  (Sussex)  R.D.C. 


ors,  34 A,  New-street,  Huddersfteld  ... 

South  Fre>lerick-street,  Dublin  

• 30  Corporation-street.  Birmingham 

w.  it.  ,t.  c’.;t,  '['i.wyt  ('Immliers,  Ualifat  

c.  C.  Smith,  Surveyor.  Municipal  Offices,  Sutton  

I C Evans  Town  Hull,  Salford  •••••• 

R T.  P.  Williams,  Council  Chambers,  Haverfordwest 

i F Chatterton  Council  Offices,  Hornca3tle  ..  — 

\i  A Robinson  Architect.  Richmoud-street,  Londonderry  

W G.  Scott  & Co^,  Architects,  Victoria  Build  ngs,  Workington 

A A.  Goodall,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Rhyl  - 

Boron "h  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices.  Rawtenstall 

ft  Horsfall  A son,  Architects,  22 A.  Commercial-street,  Halifax 

J.  Haviland,  st.  Giles-square.  Northampton 

s. Spencer,  Architect.  344,  Great  Horton-road,  Bradford  


Cottage.  Ac.,  Parc  Gwyllt,  Bridgend  

House.  Stable.  Ac.,  Birkby,  Huddersfield 

Artisans'  Dwellings,  Upper  Rathmines  

Earthenware  Sewers  

Tall  Chimuey,  Wheatley,  Halifax 

Making-up  Montpelier-road  and  others 

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac 

Steel  Gasholder 

Granite  (5,075  tons)  and  Slag  (1,457  tons)  

Building  Work  at  Presbyterian  Church,  Don 
Additions  to  Business  Premises,  Workington 

Asphalting.  Kerbing,  Ac.,  Market-square 

Surveyors'  Materials  

,,  ft 1 1711. ...I 


Rathmines,  Ac.,  U.D.C 

Oldbury  U.D.C 

Sutton  (Surrey)  U.D.C 

Salford  Corporation 

Haverfordwest  Corporation 
llorncastle  (Lines)  R.D.C  ... 


Mr.  J.  Jcssop 

Rhyl  U.D.C 

Rawtenstall  (Lancs)  Corporation 
Halifax  Industrial  Society,  Ltd 

Hardingstone  R.D.C 

Trustees  


Four  Houses,  Gordon-street,  Elland. 
Granite  and  Slag  ..._ 


VXIUUM.C  auu  ---■ ■ 

Additions  to  School  and  House,  New  Wortley,  Leeds 
Mailing  Premises,  Clayton,  near  Bradford  


Mynyddislwyn  School  Board. 

Rugby  U.D.C 

Wakefield  Corporation  

Walker  ( Northumberland)  U.D.C. 


Additions  to  Schools,  Abercarn,  Mon. 
Maiu  Sewer,  Railway-terrace,  Ac 


Additions  to  Baths,  Almshouse-lane 
Pavilion,  Walker  Park  


Bury  (Lancs)  Water  Board. 
Mr.  R.  Howell . 


Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac.  

Pair  Villas,  Queen's-road,  Broadstairs. 


Hurislet  R.D.C. 


Granite.  Limestone,  Ac. 


Cosfor  1 R D.C.  

East  Sussex  County  Council 

Aberdeen  Town  Council 

St.  Marylebone  Guardians 

Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Soc. 


Trial  Boring,  Hitcham,  Suffolk 

Road  Metal,  Ac.,  Lewes  

Chimney  Stalk  (200  feet).  Dee  Village 

•Painting,  Ac.  --. 

•Taking  Down  and  Removing  Dwelling  Houses 

Road  Materials 

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Town  Hall,  Hove 

Graoite  and  Slag - 

Business  Premises,  Gortmore,  Ireland 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Westgate  Hill,  Bradford 

Addit  ions  to  8chool,  Mina-road 

Baptist  Church,  Kay-street,  Rawtenstall,  Lancs 

Tramway  Materials 

Electrical  Plant  

Asphalting,  Bricks,  Cement,  Ac 

Kentish  Rag3tone  (SOO  tons)  

Guernsey  Granite,  Basalt,  Ac 

Residence.  Camborne  Veor,  Cornwall 

•Works  and  Materials  

•Worksand  Materials 

Rebuilding  Inn,  High-street,  Merthyr  Tydfil  

'Road  Wideuing 

“Kentish  Flints 

•Culvert 

•Works  and  Materials 

•Works  and  Materials 

•Granite  •••••• ............ 

Bathing  Establishment,  Whitley,  Northumberland 

•Portland  Cement  

Gas  Purifiers  

• Mainti  nance  and  Repair  of  Main  Roads 


Llandaff,  Ac.,  R.D.C. 


Sibsey  (Lines)  R.D.C. 


Mr.  B.  McElhinny. 


M Cellars.  Arcnuect, 

Walker  A Colliuson,  Architects,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford  

W.  P.  Saunders,  Architect.  Quay-street,  Bristol  

i rt  Snfin’pr  Architect,  Bury-road,  Rawtenstall  

R W Smith-Saville,  Civil  Eugineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Darw. 

r!  P.  Wilson.  06.  Victoria-street,  S W 

C F.  Wike,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield  

p H Palmer,  Civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings 

do 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth 

See  Advertisement ••••—•" 

Town  Hall,  Charing  Cross  road.  W.c  ..  . 

C M Davies,  Architect,  112,  High-street,  Merthyr 

Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road.  Kilburn,  N.W  

Public  Offices,  Barking . --  ■ 

City  Engineer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol  --••••• 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Haversack  Hill,  NT  

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hackney  

.1  Gootlenough.  District  Surveyor,  lhame  .... 

.1  P Spencer.  < ivil  Engineer,  Newcastle-on- Tyne • — 

Manager  L.  C.  C.  Works  Department,  Belvedere-road,  S.E... 

B H Vores,  Couocil  Offices,  East  Dereham 

, ,,,  n;v  '111  '!•_  -I.  U . ek  s*  I eet,  M i d-tono  

Engineer,  .12,  High  road.  Tottenham  


Bristol  School  Board 


Darwen  Corporation... 
Beckenham  U.D.C.  ... 
Sheffield  Corporation 
Hastings  Corporation 
Hastings  Corporation 


Camberwell  Corporation... 
Westminster  City  Council 


Willesden  District  Council  . 

Barking  Town  U.D.C 

Bristol  Sauitary  Committee  ., 
Hampstead  Borough  Council 

Hackney  Borough  Council 

Thame  R.D.C 

Whitley,  Ac.,  U.D.C 

Londou  County  Council 

East  Dereham  U.D.C 

Kent  County  Council  

Tottenham  U.D.C 


Engineer,  • i-,  rni;ii  i"mi.  * .......  

11  T.  Wakelam,  Guildhall,  Westminster 

do. 

F Wentworth -Sheilds,  1,  Cranbury-road,  Southampton. 
Secretary,  Electricity  Department,  Temple  Back,  Bristc 

See  Advertisement - 

R.  Carter,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Cromer  

G Waller  Architect,  Mlddlegate-street,  Great  Yannou 
A E Dixon.  Architect,  5.  Park-lane,  Leeds 


Wood  Paving 


Middlesex  County  Council. 


’Broken  Granite.... 
’Guernsey  Granite. 


South  Stoneham  R.D.C 

Bristol  Electrical  Committee 
Feltham  School  Board 


'Sewerage  Works  • 

’Superstructure  of  Avonbank  Electricity  Works  .... 

’Infants'  School J 

’Hotel,  Weyboume-on  Sea 

Business  Premises,  South  Denes,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Additions  to  Crowu  Works,  Leeds 

Lodge,  Cottages,  Ac.,  Grantley,  near  Ripon 


Mr.  E.  A.  Baker 

Mr.  A.  W.  Midgley 
Sir  C.  Furness 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


'Clerk  of  Works 

’Architectural  Assistant 

’Clerk  of  Works 

•Architectural  Draughtsman 

•Junior  Assistant  

•City  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 


Public  Appointments,  pp.  xx. 


Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi. 


Those  marked  with  an  astcritk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p. 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

N ewport  Corporation  

3L  10s.*per  week ! 

Bury  Tramways  Committee 

Ipswich  Corporation  

TUI.  per  annum 

Westminster  City  Council 

Fee.  i 6,  1901. 


THE  BUILDER 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*•*  0ur  .aim  in, this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible  the 
n,ZnC  PjCeS  of-  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest 
ClHyKnd  qUanuty  °bv'ously  affect  P^ces— a fact  which 

fema!ie„Tmen,b','d  ty  th“8  Wh°  ““  of  • ht 


Hard  Stocks  

Rough  Stocks  and 

< Grizzles  

Smooth  Bright 
, Facing  Stocks..  : 

Shippers  

'"let  tons 

ied  Wire  Cuts  . . 
lest  Fareham  Red  •. 
test  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
iest  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 
►o.,  Bullnose  ..  _.  4 
est  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 

jlazed  Bricks. 
est  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers..  „ ..  13 

eaders  I2 

uoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

ouble  Stretchers  19 
Juble  Headers..  16 
ie  Side  and  two 

Ends jg 

vo  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

lays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20 

st  Dipped  Salt 
Hazed  Stretchers 
nd  Headers  . . 12 
oins,  Bullnose, 

nd  Flats 14 

uble  Stretchers  15 
able  Headers..  14 
i Side  and  two 

inds 

o Sides  and  one 

nd  

lys,  Chamfered, 

luints 14 

inds  Quality 
liteand  Dipped 
t Glazed  ...  .„  2 


BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

1 15  o per  1,00c 


alongside,  In  river. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

WOOD. 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
4 s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


*5 


s.  d. 


less  than  best. 

6 per  yard,  delivered. 


nes  and  Pit  Sand 

nes  Ballast  g 

Portland  Cement  . . . 38  o Der  ton 

Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  (,  P ” 

■l^gTlh^cks!ntand  limeis ^usive  of  the  ordmary 

w!me  . • • ,•  J3S-  6d-  Per  yard,  delivered 

bridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly,  dpt’ 

STONE. 

s.  d. 

2 o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  dep6t. 


iter  in  blocks 


6i 


gh  Down  Bath  . . 

in  blocks  ....  : 

.ill  „ ....  ] 

Portland  in  blocks  s 
Dale  in  blocks..  2 
irsebill  ,,  a g 

'ansfield  ,,  2 4$ 

|F°rk  in  blocks  ..  2 10 
I York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

n 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

11  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  i 
11  3 in-  self-faced  Ditto  c 

SLATES. 

iest  blue  Bangor...  n 
iest  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

f®5*  ii  626 

iest  blue  Portma- 
4 doc  ..  ...  10  j 3 0 

lest  blue  Portmadoc  600 
best  Eureka  un- 
| fading  green n 26 

I’ermaneut  green  10  o o 


TILES. 

I s.  d. 

in  red  roofing  tiles...  41  6 per 
and  valley  tiles. . .„  3 

seley  tiles 48 

and  valley  tiles 4 

bon  Red,  brown  or 
led  Do.  (Edwards)  57 

namental  Do 60 

iles 

,y  tiles 

or  Mottled  Staf-  ° * ’* 

ire  Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000 

n?i 4 1 perdoz. 

'tiles 38. 


Fir  Timber — 

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 

Swedish  balks .. 

Piled  Pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)!! 

Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea:  First  yellow  deals, 

3 m.  by  11  m ’ _ T„ 

3 in- by  9 in ..i"  J.  X°  ° 2810 

qiatrSi^inJ-and3in.by7in.  20  o o 21  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  2210  0 24  o 

r }’■  ,3 in.  by  9in.  20  o o 21  n 

T.- a,Ul enf>  2iin-and  3 in- by  7 in.  1610  o 18  n 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  ii  in.  18  ° 

and  9 in , 

Fattens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in  13  in  n ° 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals,  , i„  3 **  "> 

by  ii  in J „ 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  ...."!!!!  22  o n 26  ° 

Second  yellow  deais,  3 in.  bv  10  0 17  10 

11  in ,0 

” ° 5 

Third  yellow  deais,'  3' in! 'by  14  0 0 10 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in".'  ”!!”!!”  " ?3  ° ° 1610 

Battens ""  4 o o 14  10 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg •— 12  IO  0 13  10 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  iS  IO  0 l6 

Battens.’: . . . ."  3 "•  by  9 in'  "*4  0 0 .s  „ 

Second  white  dea'ls3  in.  by  ° *3  *° 

ba,'te„r".'.by.9i"-  ;3  ° « *4  = 

Pitch  pine : deals Ti  ° ° 12  ° 

v Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  o l8  ° ' 

Yellow  Pine—  10  0 1 o 1 

First,  regular  sizes  „ 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up)  ..'.'.!" ' 32  ° ° 33  0 ' 

Oddments  0 more- 

Seconds^  regular  sizes"  ’ ".7 ." .' . . " 2410  n 0 ‘ 
Yellow  Pine  Oddments  . 24  10  0 26  10  « 

Kauri  Pine — 0 0 22  ° c 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  Q , , 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Lot's—  30  0 4 6 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  * 0 , 

I Small  „ 026  028 

Wainscot  Oafc  Logs,  p;;  ft.' -b-e"-  on, 

| Dry.Wamscc,t  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as  5 0 5 6 

>n-  do. do ° 0 8 009 

Dry  Mahogany-  ”*•  0 0 7 - - - 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 
as  inch F 

Slnched>  Figury>  Per  ft.  sup.  * as  ° ° 9 ° 0 11 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft." sup!  016  020 

Teak,  per  load  '. 010  0 1 o 

American  Whitewood  Planks--"  0 ° a°  ° » 

Per  ft.  cube 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c.  3 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 
ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS 

IS  OZ.  thirds... 

i,  fourths  

21  oz.  thirds  

mi,  fourths 

26  oz.  thirds  ! 

,■  „ fourths ;;;; 

32  oz.  thirds 

11  n fourths .!!! 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz. . ! !! 

ft  Hartley's  RoHed  Plate! 

i ” 


••  2ld.  per  ft.  delivered. 

— 2Jd.  „ 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  ii 


Boiled  , 


. OILS,  &c.  , c , 

. EL-:-: t,crs‘"°°  • f - 

in  drums  " ” 0 2 5 

in  pipes !!!!!!!!  " 0 2 8 

in  barrels !!!!!  " ° 2 8 

-t-”  . »i  in  drums  . ” 029 

lurpentine,  in  barrels  » o 2 11 

n 1*  *n  drums " 027 

...pSlon  ay°  ! I 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  * ‘ *•*  n 25  10  o 

Stockholm  Tar -perewt.  090 

Per  barrel  1 10  o 

VARNISHES,  &c. 

p-  . Per  gallon 

::  k t 

M » 

ll 

Best  Black  Japan  .....!"  010  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  - o 16  o 

Brunswick  Black  ...  o 9 0 

Berlin  Black . 

Knotting 0 Q 

Beat  French  and  Br'uA  Pn'lLb ■>  ro  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


cZ" Jdo„s“dGS:ordi"^“'ti<»“  8 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  'irdi-  9 ' 
nary  sections 

Flitch  Plates  9 3 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot 


per  iooo  of  1200  at  ry.  dep 


Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanch" ion’s, 
including  ordinary  patterns  

METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 

£ s.  d. 


6 per  i,ooo 
o per  doz. 


6 per  i,ooo 
o per  doz. 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 


jt  3 in-  by  nin.  and  4 in. 

I>  and  11  in 

il  3 by  9 ! 

pst  25  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

i.  by  7 m.  and  8 in 

est  2 J by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 

!>nds 

Iconds 

Best  middling  Danzig 
del  (average  specifica- 


14  10  o iS  10 

12  10  o 13  10  _ 
0 10  o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
roo  lessthan  best 

0 10  0 11  11 

At  per  oad  of  50  ft!* 


Ikon.—  . 

Common  Bars A s.  d, 

Staffordshire  Crown ' Ba!i, "good  9 IO  C 

merchant  quality  _ T, 

Staffordshire  “Marked  Bars' ,V"  , ,n  ° 10 

Mild  Steel  Bars ‘ 10  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price . . ° 10  3 

»'  1,  galvanised  ..!.'.!"  16  □ ° 10  3 

Sheit  1™  d,  KS  “cording  t0  “d 
Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g IO 

’*  »*  t0  24  g u x\  o 

>1  I,  to  26  g r,  r „ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi’-  350 
nary  quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g I3  Q Q 

;;  ” 22  & and  24  g.  13 15  o ."  ! 

Sheet  iron,  galvanised,' flat,"  best  15  10  0 

quality.—  ’ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  17  Q Q 

” 2fif‘and24g'  1710  ° ■ ■ 

Galvanised  Co’r’rugated  Sheets'.— ' 19  0 0 

Urdinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20'g.  13  0 o 

’!  ”f’and24g'  13  10  o ! ! 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets, S6  ft.' by'a ft.  >4  0 0 1 30 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 13  o o 

» ” 2|  f and  24  g ,4  o 0 

Cut  nails,  3 in.”to  6 inf. . .". !-! ! ! ! ! ^ 10  ° ' ’ 

01  /V!nd®f  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
LkAD-Shce  , English,  3 lbs.  & up.  18  5 0 

Pipe  in  coils  5 

Soil  Pipe..  . l8,S  o 

Zinc— Sheet — 21  S 0 - • 

sScM°T.gZ::: ,oa 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet 

Thin  

Copper  nails 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet 

.Thin  

Tin — English  Ingots  . 

Solder — Plumbers’ 

Tinmen's 

Blowpipe 


°»  *ke  sub. 

NOT^TrSh°Uld  J-  B- 

»nd  papers  read™ mSg?  ?istsg?fd  anides.  '"Hers, 
authors.  gS|  restsi  of  course,  with  the 

***** 

y«“£™bZ^u^Zre<b'W'1  P*e*e  news  items, 
DESIRED.  QUP‘icated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

giving  addressesf1Ied  l°  dec,lne  Pointing  out  books  and 

frfflSSs  1 ru  t»  -H.I. 

by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  nVhi  frtlc!e>  w.ben  written, 
factory  The  receipt  by  the  author  nf°  reject.u  if  unsatis- 
•n  type  does  not  necessirily  imolv  L / proofofaa  article 
AH  communications  r Jirardi  U i%CCeptancc- 

ShS, b?  addres“‘i  *»  the  pubTi’I^S 


tenders. 

H-ommunications  for  insen.'o^  j 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  EditorU,l,lderi  ,hlS  beading 
not  later  than  ,o  a.m.  on  TAuT'fj  ’ xn,d,  niust  reach  us 
pubbil>  tenders  unless  authenticate^e’irh^'K cannot 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  canln  hern7khcarcllilecl 
ments  of  tenders  accepted  unless  ih»>  pub  lsb  announce- 
given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  W ^Unt  °,f  the  tender 
ua.ass  In  so™  ^ 

< Denotes  ac«fltd.  t Deno,.,^^ 

to  file  CheanutefAmershani’cw,ti  alt''a*ions  *«d  additions 
architect,  Aylesbury  (-»‘"a'<>n-  Mr.  Guest  Luckett! 
oherwia £. 


Darvell  

Darlington . . 
Mead  


■•06946 


Hunt  

Matthews 

Crook  & Sons!! 33 

Senior  & Clarke  ....  " 72g 


BIRKENHEAD  — hnr 

Tames  Morris,  So,  Granm-f^'"5  a vyarehouse'  fot  Mr. 
C.  O.  Francis,  architect8  : of ' ba”d  Mr. 

Quantities  by  architect  — 5’  Rlchmond-street,  T.ivernoo,, 
W.  H.  FordeZ.,.36  ’ 


P.  Rothwell.. 
Thomas  & Son 
J.  Merritt 


I R.  Allen,  Priory- 

I hCrefi’  Birken- 
headf. 


£990 


infirmary,  fogethe^whh  ^nevv^h'6^-^^  additioDs  to 

Union  Workhouse  for  tL  wLaf  &C‘’  s"1 
Francis,  architect  » K Uoardians.  Mr.  C.  O 
, . . , 5i  Kichmond-Sfreei  r .• 


Quantities  by  architect' 
?■«.  Forde  ..  ^812  : 

I R.  Allen  7-- 

w.  R.  Holland  s|s 
j J-  Hardwick  ..  632 


Richmond-street,  ’ Liy'erpiS.' 

I Thomas  & Son, 

Ox  ton  Village, 

Birkenhead’..  ^625 


• per  lb. 


Corporation,  ^"r.  ‘a.  K"  'haft  for 


-^r.433 


^•chambers, 


M fr  m ^ works,  for  the  lirhm  iv  • 'louse  at 

Nerw?asS.oX"eUUaSt-C-E-.  Sh  NfehC™b“"- 

Engineer  s estimate,  £1,500.]  '*,I>297  1 

[See  also  next  page. 


fit  12 


8 


: iilH 


■ 


mfm 

iU,  St  i 


w i 


TITVONPOKT.— For  Hie  erection  of  St.  Budeaux  Board 
SchooUor  the  Devonpor.  School  Board.  Messrs.  Hrne  8= 
Odgers,  architects 


Berry  «£x9>§55 

Blackell iV...  »7.7« 

Roach  & LoveU ....  1 7 . 35° 

Carter 1f-68' 

Skinner  16,349 

Paynter  1f*25° 

Trevena' •••••  3 6,100 

May 16,055 


Coles  £*S, |78 

Andrews..... I-‘>>85° 

Matcham  & Co.  ..  *5)673 

Wakeham  I5>138 

Lethbridge i4.9So 

Allen  &Tozer  ....  i4,953 

Lapthorn  & Cc.  ••  14.666 

Blake  *3.9°° 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— For  alterations  to  premises,  No. 

ShfterUral  Trades.- M.  Hall>  South  £a2S  0 

Encaustic ‘Tiles.- Walker  & Son,  New-  ^ 

Grartite  IVorl'. — Farbridge  & Son,  South 

Shields Z_ 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.  i 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 
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The  Unhappy  Antiquities  of  Palestine. 

England  very  little 
is  known  about 
the  terrible  devas- 
tations in  the  his- 
toric monuments 
of  the  nearer  East, 
which  are  at  pre- 
sent being  perpe- 
trated  wherever 
that  s trange 
anomaly  of  these 
latter  cen- 
uries  — the  Turkish  Government  — holds 
•way.  Palestine,  as  an  archaeological 
irovince,  has  been  too  much  ravaged  by 
lowerful  contending  races  all  through  its 
listory  to  allow  of  any  very  complete  monu- 
nents  or  monumental  towns  to  survive  from 
ny  particular  period.  But  on  its  eastern 
•order,  across  the  Jordan,  two  or  three  very 
emarkable  ancient  cities  survived  as 
eserted  ruins  of  the  Roman  period 
intil  a few  years  back.  And  they 
urvived  in  a condition  which  was  simply 
[mazing  both  for  intactness  and 
lonumental  importance.  Now,  alas  ! they 
re  almost  quite  cleared  away  by  the  newly 
rvented  and  ingenious  Turkish  system  of 
nporting  colonists  into  such  regions,  and 
Jelling  them  the  sites  of  famous  historic 
bwns — the  ruins  of  which  are  found  to  be 
idmirably  adapted  as  stone  quarries.  Two 
f these  splendid  old  Romano-Greek  cities 
ill  for  special  mention  at  the  present 
Moment — Gerasa  (Geraen)  and  Amman 
Philadelphia),  two  cities  of  the  Decapolis, 
r ten-city  league  of  Classic  times,  on  the 
1st  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  hill  country 
:hich  separates  Palestine  from  the  still 
^explored  Syrian  desert.  A reference  to 
le  plans  published  in  “Baedeker”  will 
now  how  important  the  buildings 

ere  which  covered  the  city  sites, 

id  the  numerous  photographs  which 
ive  been  published  at  different  times 
.jring  the  past  twenty  years  (for 

1 stance  in  L.  Oliphant’s  “Land  of 
jilead”)  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extra- 
[dinarily  preserved  details  of  theatres, 
!mples,  basilicas,  and  various  public  build- 
gs  which,  until  recently,  remained  in  a 
ate  of  untouched  neglect  which  rendered 
tch  remains  far  more  interesting  than  the 
orum  of  Rome  or  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 


Now,  unhappily,  these  most  interesting 
cities  (like  an  unburied  Pompeii)  exist  no 
more.  The  latest  accounts  from  various 
travellers  give  the  same  sad  result . Gerasa  is 
occupied  by  a band  of  colonists  from  Bosnia 
(Mohammedans  dissatisfied  with  an  Austrian 
administration),  and  they  arc  pulling  down 
the  Roman  ruins  wholesale,  and  the 
columns  of  the  famous  “ street  of  columns  ” 
are  being  removed,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  the  injured  columns  of 
the  greal  Mosque  of  Damascus.  The  Roman 
masonry  is  otherwise  being  broken  up  to 
serve  for  garden  walls  and  ordinary  mud-hut 
architecture.  The  marvellously-preserved 
carving,  which  has  survived  fifteen  centuries 
of  Byzantine  and  rArab  carelessness,  is  now 
being  hacked  off  the  squared  stones  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  insertion  in  a Turkish 
“Khan  ’ or  “hareem”  wall.  In  Ammiin 
the  destruction  of  the  classic  city  is  even 
more  complete  ; very  few  of  the  public 
buildings  now  remain,  and  the  columns 
of  the  “street”  are  being  thrown  down 
lor  the  purpose  of  breaking  up.  into  small 
pieces  l'or  enclosure  walls.  The  “ Circassians  ” 
as  these  colonists  call  themselves,  act  in  a 
methodical  manner,  and  they  are  gradually 
eating  through  the  city.  They  employ  the 
curious  carts  of  Turkish  peasants,  with  the 
solid  wheels,  for  transporting  the  broken  up 
remains.  The  famous  theatre  of  Amman  is 
now  quite  gone  ; the  temples,  in  fact,  the 
city,  as  a monument  of  the  early  centuries 
has  completely  disappeared,  and  the  very  few 
tourists  who  visited  it  during  the  past  few 
years  were  privileged  in  seeing  an  extra- 
ordinarily preserved  Classic  town,  which  has 
since  been  swept  aWay. 

Nothing  can  now  be  done  to  preserve 
Amman  and  Gerasa,  but  their  fate  suggests 
what  threatens  nearly  all  the  most  famous 
monumental  remains  in  Turkey.  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  arrest  the  Turkish  De- 
stroying Angel  (or  perhaps  we  may  say 
vulture).  The  Turk  has  discovered  that  there 
is  something  to  be  made  out  of  an  increased 
population,  and  so  he  invites  his  co-reli- 
gionists from  the  Balkans,  the  Caucasus,  or 
Algeria— where  they  “suffer”  the  “perse- 
cution ” associated  with  a Christian  domina- 
tion ; and  the  deserted  districts  of  Syria 
or  Asia  Minor,  which  teem  with  the 
monumental  remains  of  past  civilisations, 
afford  an  excellent  squatting  ground  for 


these  comparative  savages.  The  promoters 
and  prospectors  oi  these  colonies  naturally 
seize  on  such  sites  as  have  the  original 
advantage  of  good  water,  an  air  of  former 
cultivation,  and  a ready-made  quarry  of  old 
building  stone.  In  this  way  we  may  con- 
clude that,  within  a measurable  time,  all  the 
most  famous  ancient  sites  will  be  converted 
into  the  more  or  less  permanent  settlements 
of  the  “ Circassians,”  as  these  colonists  are 
termed,  whether  they  come  from  Algeria  or 
Herzegovina.  To  the  archajologist  and 
historical  student  such  a state  of  things  is 
sufficiently  deplorable,  but  what  can  be 
done  ? The  case  seems  hopeless ; still, 
an  international  protest  might  perhaps  be 
set  on  foot  to  induce  the  Constantinople 
authorities  to  use  some  discretion  in  en- 
couraging the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
monuments  of  the  different  countries  con- 
stituting the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  English 
archaeological  societies  should  surely  not 
find  such  an  enterprise  outside  the  scope  of 
their  institution,  and  the  Russian  Imperial 
Archaeological  Institute  would  doubtless  co- 
operate. 

Much  still  remains  in  these  countries  to 
preserve  and  protect.  Palmyra  will  be 
threatened  before  long ; it  possesses  abun- 
dant water  and  heaps  of  old  masonry  suit- 
able for  building  Circassian  41  houses.” 
Surely  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  preserve 
such  a place. 

The  beginning  of  a transformation  is 
taking  place  in  Turkey.  Bolstered  up  by 
the  flattery  and  “ moral  support  ’’  of  the 
European  Powers,  the  warlike  savagery  of 
the  race  tamed  by  so  many  years  of  peace, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  the  general  machinery  of 
civilisation,  the  modern  Turks  are  displaying 
the  first  gleams  of  an  intelligent  desire  to 
develop  the  resources  of  their  country  for 
their  own  benefit.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  the  Sultan  has  inaugurated  this  new 
system  by  laying  claim  to  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  whole  of  the  Dead  Sea 
as  his  personal  property.  Title-deeds,  or 
" cushans,”are  being  rigorously  inquired  into 
on  all  hands,  and  the  Mohammedan  legal 
profession  is  in  a fair  way  to  become  as  im- 
portant as  the  military  system  of  former  days. 
All  the  mineral  riches  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
are  now  being  jealously  guarded  as  soon  as 
discovered  ; and  foreign  enterprise,  which  is 
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continually  being  offered  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  riches,  is  viewed  with  the 
utmost  hostility.  The  English  railway 
started  to  run  from  Haifa  to  Damascus  some 
eight  years  ago  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud  ; 
and  as  part  of  this  new  system  of  setting  the 
Mohammedan  house  in  order,  an  influx  of 
colonists  is  being  encouraged  from  those 
fringes  of  the  European  world  where 
Mohammedanism  is  recoiling  from  the  dis- 
tasteful manners  and  customs,  and  modern 
ideas,  of  civilisation.  Every  steamer  to 
Beyrout  brings  whole  families  of  Algerines, 
Tunisians,  or  Albanians,  and  these  [people 
find  their  way  into  the  hinterland  and  serve 
to  swell  the  forces  of  Mohammedan  obstruc- 
tiveness against  Western  enterprise  and 
influence.  From  any  point  of  view  except 
that  of  archasology  such  a state  of  things 
would  be  merely  curious,  but  as  it  involves 
the  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing historical  monuments  ever  erected,  the 
disaster  must  be  considered  [the  greatest  of 
the  kind  the  world  has  seen,  more  especially 
considering  that  at  the  present  day  it  ought 
to  be  so  completely  prevented. 

The  first  suggestion  for  this  new  Turkish 
system  of  colonisation  probably  originated 
in  the  days  when  the  English  sentiment  for 
“restoring”  the  Jews  to  Palestine  was  at  its 
height  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Even 
then  the  Turks,  who  looked  upon  the  Jews 
as  very  unwelcome  strangers,  began  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  meeting  this 
unavoidable  difficulty  by  the  usual  oriental 
expedient  of  pitting  one  race  against  another, 
and  so  wherever  the  Jews  were  settled  by 
foreign  influence  the  Turks  have  started  a 
“Circassian”  colony.  Cresarea  on  the 
coast  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
founded,  and  the  Roman  ruins  and 
the  interesting  remains  of  the  crusading 
kingdom  have  been  broken  up  to  build  the 
squalid  “ Circassian  ” huts  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  the  rough  walls  of  straggling 
gardens.  And  this  is  the  last  fate  of  the 
vestiges  of  that  classic  civilisation  which  has 
been  the  theme  of  study  and  “ renaissance  ’ 
all  through  the  centuries  of  the  immediate 
past.  How  little  Volney,  De  Vogue,  or 
Renan,  thought  the  interesting  ruins  they 
were  so  instrumental  in  recovering  for 
European  study  would,  within  a compara- 
tively few  years,  be  sacrificed  to  the  sordid 
greed  and  interests  of  a barbarous  Turkish 
colonisation. 


USE  OF  SLATE  IN  NORTH-EAST 
CORNWALL. 

HROUGHOUT  Cornwall  slate  is  in 
commoner  use  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
north-east  part  [of  the  county,  owing  to  the 
great  pits  of  the  old  Delabole  slate  quarries, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Teath, [which  are  still  in 
active  operation.  St.  Teath  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tintagel,  on  the  east  by 
Lanteglos  and  Michaelstow,  on  the  south  by 
St.  Tudy  and  St.  Kew,  and, on  the  west  by 
Endellion  and  the  sea.  These  quarries  are 
of  considerable  antiquity ; they  were  of 
much  repute  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Carew,  writing  about  1600, 
says “ Delabole  slate  is  in  substance 
thinne,  in  colour  faire,  in  weight 
light,  in  lastinge  stronge,  and  generally 
carrieth  to  good  regard,  as  (besides  the 
supply  for  home  provision)  great  store  is 


yerely  conveyed  by  shipping,  both  to  other 
parts  of  the  Realme,  and  also  beyond  the 
seas  into  Britaineand  Netherlands  Borlase 
gives  the  Delabole  slate  a very  good 
character.  In  his  “Natural  History  of  Corn- 
wall,’’ published  in  1758,  it  is  stated  that 
“ the  stone  of  this  quarry  is  not  subject  to 
rot  or  decay,  to  imbibe  water,  or  split  with 
falling ; but  for  its  lightness  and  enduring 
weather,  is  generally  preferred  to  any  slate 
in  Great  Britain.  ’ Nor  is  this  too  high 
praise,  considering  that  much  of  the  orna- 
mentation and  lettering  [of  the  Delabole 
slate  used  for  memorials  is  as  fresh  and 
delicate  in  its  cutting  as  it  was  when  it  left 
the  mason’s  yard  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  I. 

The  slate  of  these  quarries  has  somewhat 
deteriorated  of  late  years  in  texture  and 
lamination,  but  it  still  retains  its  special 
qualities  of  lightness  and  durability.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  depth  at  which  the 
quarries  are  now  worked  and  the  amount  of 
debris  required  to  be  removed,  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  and  the  nearness  of  the 
new  line  of  railway  have  so  developed  the 
industry,  that  about  150  tons  of  material  are 
raised  daily  to  the  surface.  In  addition  to 
considerable  land  sales  for  local  use,  the 
railway  conveys  about  1,000  tons  per  month 
of  dressed  slates  for  shipment  at  Wadebridge 
or  Padstow.  These  are  of  every  size,  from 
the  great  slabs  for  cisterns  down  to  the 
smallest  of  roofing  slates.  From  the  North 
Cornwall  coast  they  are  conveyed  not  only 
to  the  great  English  ports,  but  to  almost 
every  part  of  Europe. 

The  processes  of  quarrying  and  preparing 
the  slates  are  ingenious,  and  much  more 
interesting  to  the  intelligent  visitor  than 
those  of  the  great  Welsh  quarries.  It  is 
not,  however,  our  intention  to  offer  any 
descriptive  comments  on  these  processes,  or 
on  the  simpler  and  more  antique  methods 
by  which  they  were  preceded,  but  rather  to 
notice  briefly  the  chief  purposes  for  which 
these  slates  are,  or  have  been,  used  in  that 
part  of  Cornwall. 

One  of  the  least  picturesque  uses  to  which 
the  larger  spoil  of  the  quarries  is  put — and 
has  been  for  many  a long  year — is  the  con- 
struction of  rude  but  fairly  effective  fences. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Delabole,  and 
for  some  few  miles  round,  slabs  of  rough 
slate  of  various  sizes  and  heights,  some 
square  and  some  pointed  at  the  tops,  are 
driven  into  the  ground  close  to  each  other, 
and  form  a durable  fence  between  fields  or 
round  gardens  and  yards,  so  long  as  they 
remain  upright.  In  the  dusk,  when  tramping 
some  moorland  road  or  track,  these  fences, 
suddenly  encountered,  have  rather  a ghost- 
suggestive  effect,  as  the  traveller  seems  to 
be  continuously  approaching  a succession  of 
graveyards. 

The  same  scarcity  of  wood  and  the  lack 
of  brickmaking  clay  throughout  this  district, 
which  induced  the  inhabitants  to  use  slate 
for  fences,  has  also  caused  them  to  use  still 
larger  slabs  for  the  walls  of  pigstyes,  hovels, 
and  a variety  of  farm  outhouses,  including 
even  some  of  the  humbler  and  older  cottages. 
We  have  several  times  measured  slabs  used 
for  such  purposes,  and  have  found  some 
of  the  largest  7 or  even  8 ft.  high  by  4 ft. 
wide.  The  kitchens  and  back  premises  of 
the  older  houses,  as  well  as  the  cottages  and 
their  approaches,  are  usually  paved  with 
slate  slabs.  The  older  examples,  through 
constant  foot  friction,  attain  such  a bright 


and  polished  surface  that  they  might  almost- 
be  taken  for  a deep  blue  marble.  This  is- 
specially  the  case  with  church  paviors,. 
though  absolutely  in  this  land  of  slate  not  a 
few  of  the  church  “ restorers  ” have  of  late 
ejected  these  time-worn  slabs,  so  beautiful- 
and  restful  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  replace 
them  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  encaustic 
tiling ! The  smallest  size  slate  that  is  ever  cut 
is  6 in.  by  3 in.  ; these  are  occasionally  used 
for  paving  church  porches  or  church  towers,, 
or  other  places  where  there  is  much  traffic- 
They  are  pitched  on  their  edges  in  squares 
of  6 inches,  arranged  alternately  in  different 
directions.  This  was  a very  old  use  in  the 
North  Cornwall  churches,  but  has  of  late  for 
the  most  part  disappeared  ; it  can  still  be 
seen  in  the  churches  of  St.  Minver  and 
Laneast. 

It  might  be  thought  by  the  unobservant 
that  there  could  be  little  or  no  difference  in 
the  application  of  slates  for  roofing  pur- 
poses ; but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
greater  contrast  in  Cornish  building  than  the 
ancient  and  modern  roofings  of  the  slate 
districts.  Some  of  the  old  manor-houses, 
once  so  numerous  in  St.  Teath  and  the 
adjacent  parishes,  where  the  manors  were- 
mostly  of  small  extent,  still  possess  in  whole 
or  in  part  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
slated  roofs — such  as  Pengenna,  Polrode,. 
Penrose,  Treharne,  and  the  back  part  of 
Trehannick.  The  same  may  be  noticed 
with  some  of  the  old  mills  and  cottages, 
There  was  then  no  elaborate  machinery  for 
the  splitting  and  shaping  of  the  slates  ; they 
were  somewhat  thicker  and  varied  much  in 
size  ; the  smaller  ones,  that  predominated, 
measuring  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  or  10  in.  in  length. 
As  a rule,  the  old  slaters  used  larger  and 
larger  slates  as  they  neared  the  eaves,  some, 
of  them  as  much  as  3 ft.  in  length  at  the 
extreme  margin.  These  old  slated  roofs,  in 
their  pleasing  irregularity  and  with  their 
occasional  depressions,  are  charming  in  out- 
line, and  the  whole  often  assumes  a silvery 
greyness  of  tone  most  soothing  to  the 
artistic  eye.  In  the  Cornish  church  restora- 
tions of  the  last  half  century,  many  of  which 
(especially  those  undertaken  in  the 
“ sixties  ”)  were  grievously  vulgarian  in 
character,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
variable rule  to  choose  for  the  new  roofs  the 
thinnest  and  glossiest  of  slates,  all  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  size,  and  geometrically 
arranged  in  exactly  parallel  lines.  The 
effect  is  disastrous,  and  often  imparts  a look 
of  smugness  to  these  interesting  churches 
so  largely  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,, 
the  contrast  of  the  sleek  purple  slates  and 
smooth  red  ridge  tiles  with  the  granite  walls 
and  tracery  being  so  excessive.  Nowhere- 
within  a circuit  of  many  miles  round  Dela- 
bole is  there  a single  old  church  roof  left,, 
save  at  the  little  unrestored  church/ 
of  Tremayne.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
excuse  to  be  found  for  this  wholesale- 
construction  of  brand  new  slating  under  the 
plea  that  the  House  of  God  must  be  safely 
ceiled  from  the  weather,  for,  within  the  self- 
same circuit,  many  a roof  of  picturesque 
beauty  can  still  be  noted  over  manor-house 
farmstead,  or  cottage  that  was  probably 
slated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  in  early 
Jacobean  days.  Even  if  it  was  proved,  in. 
certain  cases,  that  an  old  church  must  have 
new  slates,  a slight  increase  in  the  expense 
would  have  procured  rougher  and  thicker 
slates,  and  would  have  allowed  for  the  sizes- 
to  be  graded.  Possibly  some  few  old 
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lurches  or  other  old  buildings  remain  in 
arnwall  that  may  ere  long  be  crying  for 
:w  roofs,  when,  if  they  are  really  required, 
chitects  might  surely  strive  to  get  rid  of 
e glossy  meagreness  that  is  the  charac- 
ristic  of  most  of  the  new  slating. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  an  old  use  of 
ates  in  connexion  with  Cornish  churches 
vived  in  some  of  the  more  successful 
storations,  such  as  that  of  St.  Tudy,  where 
|ites  with  scolloped  or  vandyked  edges  are 
ed  under  the  gable  ends  as  protections  for 
le  woodwork,  the  effect  being  somewhat  the 
me  as  that  of  the  ornamental  barge- 
lards  of  half-timbered  and  other  dwellings, 
le  ruthlessly  restored  churches  of 
psnewth,  Minster,  and  Forraburg  had 
mains  of  slates  thus  treated,  a few  having 
Inamental  perforations  mostly  of  cruci- 
rm  pattern.  We  noticed  one  or  two  of 
is  character  in  new  work  at  the  exposed 
urch  of  Advent. 

A nice  use  for  slate  slabs,  when  so  easily 
id  cheaply  procurable,  which  seems  to  be 
a comparatively  modern  invention,  is  to 
ace  them  over  the  outer  doorways  of 
Ittages  or  other  dwellings  at  a considerable 
jgle,  supported  by  simple  iron  brackets, 
pese  slabs,  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  width  and  of  a 
hgth  that  corresponds  with  the  breadth  oi 
ie  doorway,  form  a good  break  in  the  wall- 
lane,  and  afford  a useful  degree  of  shelter 
pm  rain  or  sun. 

But  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most 
rviceable  use  to  which  the  great  slates  of 
blabole  have  been  put  for  many  and  many 
Generation  is  in  the  formation  of  memorials 
1 the  departed.  The  graveyards  for  miles 
pund  are  full  of  upstanding  slate  head- 
bnes,  hardly  1 per  cent,  being  of  any  other 
aterial.  Those  whose  tastes  lie  in  the 
Irection  of  copying  old  epitaphs  with  their 
ttaint  rhymes  will  find  abundant  occupa- 
>n  in  this  district.  Down  to  the  present 
.y,  the  Cornish  folk  love  to  have  in- 
Iribed  over  the  grave  of  relative  or 
lend  a verse  of  a hymn,  or  some 
-ell-worn  or  original  doggerel  in  rhyme, 
ii  many  a parish  in  the  shires  the 
le  of  the  incumbent  is  that  naught  save 
! verse  from  the  Scriptures  is  to  form  the 
umment  on  a headstone  or  other  memorial, 
lid  the  ruling  is  meekly  accepted.  But  woe 
fetide  the  Cornish  parson  who  attempted  to 
[jirry  out  any  such  regulation ! The 
Durability  of  the  Delabole  slate  is  strikingly 
Kemplified  by  these  churchyard  headstones. 
Seventeenth  century  epitaphs  can  frequently 
'le  found,  and  occasionally  sixteenth,  with 
ittering  almost  as  legible  as  the  day  it  was 
at. 

1 When  slate  began  to  be  used  for  me- 
morials within  churches  it  is  not  possible 
iow  to  say.  The  only  one  of  pre-Reforma- 
011  date  that  we  have  noticed  in  this 
uistrict  is  the  stone  to  John  Boskarrock  in 
he  church  of  Endellion.  The  slab,  which 
>3  now  placed  against  the  east  wall  of  the 

Iorth  aisle,  has  a cross  with  a floriated  head 
unning  the  whole  length.  The  marginal 
ascription  in  Latin  to  this  gentleman  of  one 
[if  the  most  ancient  of  Cornish  families,  is 
lontent  to  record  his  death,  1537,  concluding 
l/ith  the  pious  aspiration : " Cujus  amine 
iiroficietur  Deus.  Amen.”  In  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  when  high-sounding  and  often 
bombastic  and  presumptuous  epitaphs  be- 
ilame  the  fashion,  slate  lent  itself  readily  to 
ijhe  custom,  and  was  commonly  used  by  the 
,:ounty  families  of  this  neighbourhood  not 


only  for  epitaphs  and  highly  ornamental 
Renaissance  borderings  and  ornaments,  but 
also  for  heraldic  display  and  for  effigies 
in  high  relief.  The  treatment  of  the  effigies 
is  noteworthy,  and  the  slate  in  the  best 
examples  yields  itself  admirably  for  the  por- 
trayal of  features  and  of  details  of  dress  and 
ornament.  The  best  of  this  kind  of  work 
that  we  have  noticed  are  three  dateless  and 
nameless  ladies  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
church  of  St.  Tudy,  and  two  Nichol  monu- 
ments at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  same  church,  temp.  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  : Honor,  wife  of  John  Webber,  and  her 
three  children  in  the  church  of  St.  Kew ; 
Christopher  Rogers  and  wife,  and  Lewis 
Adams  (vicar)  and  wife  in  St.  Breward 
Church,  both  erected  in  1609 ; and  the 
Bennet  effigies  in  St.  Teath  Church,  1636. 
For  a quaintly  debased  style  of  incised 
slate  effigy,  the  slab  to  the  memory 
of  Jane  Meredith,  1662,  in  the  church 
of  Michaelstow  should  be  noted. 

These  have  all  been  originally  table  tombs, 
but  at  times  of  re-pewing  or  “ restoration  ” 
have  been  dismantled  and  portions  placed 
against  the  walls.  The  Rogers  tomb,  how- 
ever, in  St.  Breward  Church  is  still  erect. 
There  is  good  heraldry,  with  mantling,  and 
ornamental  borders  to  the  Kestell  family, 
15S1,  in  the  church  of  Egloshayle,  banished 
under  the  tower  as  though  discreditable 
during  the  restoration ; at  Trevalyn,  to  a 
Roscarrow,  1646  ; at  Padstow,  to  the 
Prideaux  family;  and  in  connexion  with 
the  above-named  effigies.  The  great  mural 
monument  to  the  Trederrick  family,  1578,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Breock,  is  the  most  ambi- 
tious effort  in  slate  that  we  have  noticed. 

“ Restorations  ” are  also  responsible  for 
ejecting  a variety  of  slate  memorial  slabs 
and  stones  and  breaking  up  or  losing  others 
out  of  the  churches.  The  worst  instance  of 
this  is  the  beautifully  situated  church  of 
Lanteglos,  where,  to  make  room  for  a poor 
set  of  coloured  tiles,  already  in  bad  repair 
and  slovenly  condition,  slates  with  inscrip- 
tions of  much  interest,  and  of  dates  varying 
from  1585  to  1652,  were  turned  out,  and  now 
lean  against  the  outer  walls  of  the  church, 
where  they  are  overgrown  with  ivy,  weeds, 
and  rank  grass.  At  St.  Teath  there  are 
several  Elizabethan  inscribed  slates  against 
the  outer  east  wall  of  the  church,  and  one  to 
John  Brod,  gentleman,  1577,  near  the  porch 
at  Michaelstow.  These  ejected  memorials 
ought  to  be  replaced  under  cover  tor  pre- 
servation. However  durable  Delabole  slate 
may  be,  these  particular  stones  were  not 
chosen  for  exposure. 

An  early  use  of  slate  for  a well-defined 
ecclesiastical  purpose  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
north  chancel  chapel  of  the  church  of  St. 
Marcelliana  at  Tintagel,  where  there  is  an 
altar  of  solid  masonry,  the  mensa  of  which, 
with  its  five  consecration  crosses,  is  of  slate. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  usual  material 
for  Cornish  attar  stones.  The  altar  stone  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Julitta  on  the  castle  rock 
at  Tintagel  is  of  granite,  and  there  is  a 
similar  stone  for  the  altar  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  church  of  St.  Breward.  A later 
church  use  for  slate  was  for  the  tables  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  church  of  St.  Tudy 
are  slate  tablets  inscribed  with  the  Command- 
ments ; they  are  well  lettered  and  have 
good  head  and  tail  strips  of  ornament. 
They  are  of  some  age,  and  it  seems  a pity 
that  they  were  displaced  at  the  church’s 


restoration.  The  Commandments  on  slate 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  church  of 
Michaelstow ; in  that  instance  they  are 
relegated  to  the  north  aisle. 

It  only  remains  to  state,  after  the  briefest 
fashion,  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
Delabole  slate  is  now  put  which  have 
not  been  previously  noted.  It  is  made  into 
cisterns  (as  large  as  2,000  gallons),  corn- 
chests,  pig-troughs,  mangers,  pump-troughs, 
baths,  setting-troughs,  milk-coolers,  chimney- 
tops,  mantelpieces,  window-sills,  lintels, 
quoins,  caps  for  mow-steads,  butter-stones, 
and  garden-edging.  The  larger  and  coarser 
refuse  is  also  much  used  for  general  building 
purposes.  The  one  purpose  for  which 
Delabole  slate  seems  quite  unfitted  is  the 
framed  slate  lor  school  purposes.  The 
ordinary  slate  pencil  hardly  makes  any  im- 
pression on  a Delabole  slate. 


NOTES. 

, It  appears  from  the  local 

The  Liverpool  , , . , 

Cathedral  papers  that  the  special  com- 

Question.  mittee  appointed  to  consider 

the  question  of  a site  for  a cathedral  at 
Liverpool  have  rejected  the  idea  of  erecting 
one  on  the  site  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  (the 
present  pro-cathedral).  We  think  they  are 
right,  both  because  the  site,  in  an  archi- 
tectural sense,  is  too  confined,  and 
because  it  would  involve  the  destruction 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  which,  though  ugly 
enough,  has  a historical  interest  as  one  of 
the  older  churches  of  Liverpool.  The  other 
two  sites  talked  of  are  that  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  and  that  in  Monument-place, 
London-road.  The  St.  Luke’s  site  is  open 
to  the  same  kind  of  objections  as  the  St. 
Peter’s  site.  In  an  architectural  sense  it  is 
a side  position,  with  no  street  leading  up  to 
it  which  could  centrally  face  the  proposed 
cathedral ; and  St.  Luke’s  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  early  Gothic  revival  churches, 
and  for  the  date  of  its  erection  is  not  with- 
out merit,  besides  being  also  a kind  of 
historical  monument  of  that  phase  of  nine- 
teenth century  English  architecture,  and  it 
would  be  a pity  to  destroy  it.  What  is  called 
the  Monument  site  is  a wide  space  just  below 
a point  where  two  streets  diverge  ; it  is  rather 
narrow,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  an  archi- 
tecturally advantageous  site  ; the  west  front 
of  the  cathedral  would  face  a tolerably  wide 
road  leading  centrally  up  to  it,  and  would 
(if  we  remember  right)  be  seen  from  St. 
George’s  Hall.  In  an  architectural  sense  it 
is  the  best  site  that  has  been  recently 
proposed. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  approach- 
Housing  ing  County  Council  Election 
Question.  each  side  intends  to  make  the 
housing  question  one  of  importance.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  At  the  same  time,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  that 
each  side  should  go  into  detail  on  this  matter. 
In  what  way  do  they  differ?  The  Progres- 
sives point  to  the  past,  the  Conservatives  to 
a future,  in  which,  if  they  are  given  a majo- 
rity, they  will  do  more  than  their  opponents. 
But  in  what  way  do  they  intend  to  do 
better  ? Last  week  we  gave  a resume 
of  the  housing  work  in  London  for  the 
last  half  century.  It  is  useless  to  deal 
in  generalities.  What  the  voter  desires  to 
know  is  in  what  way  the  policies  of  the  two 
opposing  sides  differ.  These  divisions  in 
two  parties  are  in  many  ways  absurd. 
The  need  of  the  electors  is  the  choice  of 
d 
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capable  men  who  will  attend  to  [munici- 
pal business.  Attempts  to  sketch  rival 
policies  on  broad  outlines  can  have  no 
practical  result,  since  the  question  of  hous- 
ing is  essentially  one  of  details.  It  is  so 
important,  that  we  hope  the  various  candi- 
dates will  enlighten  the  electors  on  their 
views  on  the  various  points  which  arise  on 
this  question. 


On  the  invitation  of  the  London 

London  County  , 

Council  County  Council  we  had  an 
Tramways,  opportunity  last  week  of  in- 
specting a model  conduit  system  of  electric 
traction  which  has  been  set  up  at  Camber- 
well. We  were  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  electric  car  exhibited  was  running  on 
the  Westinghouse  track,  and  was  the  one 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
There  was  shown,  however,  a model  of  the 
conduit  system  which  the  County  Council 
propose  to  adopt  on  several  of  their 
tramways.  We  studied  this  with  great 
interest,  as  it  is  Dr.  Kennedy’s  solution 
of  the  most  important  question  of  electric 
traction  for  London.  Midway  between  the 
ordinary  rails  there  is  a third  rail,  which  has 
a narrow  slot — only  | in.  wide — down  its 
centre.  This  slot  leads  into  a concrete  con- 
duit, the  bottom  of  which  is  about  i ft.  9 in. 
below  the  top  of  the  slot  rail.  The  live  con- 
ductors will  be  two  steel  rails,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  conduit,  and  supported  every 
15  ft.  on  insulators.  The  current  will  be 
collected  from  the  conductors,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  motors  on  the  car  by  rubbing 
contacts  on  a plough  carried  by  the 
car  and  passing  down  through  the  slot. 
This  is  nothing  very  novel,  but  the  problem 
is  not  one  that  calls  for  startling  inventive 
ability  so  much  as  for  skilful  mechanical 
engineering  and  attention  to  details  of 
drainage,  the  prevention  of  leakage  from 
the  conductors,  and  the  cleaning  out 
of  mud  and  refuse.  Judged  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  regard  it  as  a successful 
solution.  Of  course  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  had  a larger  and  deeper 
conduit,  but  this  would  have  enormously 
increased  the  expense,  owing  to  the  network 
of  pipes,  &c.,  under  the  streets.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  whole  of  the  Council's  tram- 
ways south  of  the  Thames  shall  be  supplied 
with  electrical  energy  generated  at  the  Cam- 
berwell station  and  distributed  from  numer- 
ous sub-stations.  The  first  part  of  the 
Council’s  tramways  will  be  reconstructed 
and  worked  by  electricity  in  about  eighteen 
months’  time. 


The  London  a curious  and  important 
r'BAdvertistng  decision  has  just  been  deli- 
Signs.  vered,  in  the  case  of  Hull  v. 

The  London  County  Council,  by  a Divi- 
sional Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division, 
on  Section  73,  Sub-Section  8,  of  the  London 
Building  Act.  The  question  was  whether 
an  advertising  sign  came  within  the  words 
of  that  sub-section,  and  if  so,  the  permis- 
sion of  the  County  Council  for  its  erection 
should  have  been  obtained.  The  words  of 
the  sub-section  are  “ except  in  so  far  as  is 
permitted  by  this  section  in  the  case  of 
shop  fronts  and  projecting  windows,  and 
with  the  exception  of  water  pipes  and  their 
appurtenances,  copings,  string  courses, 
cornices,  facias,  window-dressings,  and 
other  like  architectural  decorations,  no 
projection  from  any  building  shall 
extend  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings  in  any  street,  except  with  the 


permission  of  the  Council.”  The  Court  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a sign  of  this  kind— 
a case  attached  to  the  wall  by  iron  brackets 
— was  not  within  the  words  of  the  section, 
for  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
prevent  projections  of  an  architectural  kind — 
such  things,  in  fact,  as  formed  part  of  the 
building.  This  decision,  therefore,  is  one  on 
the  principle  of  construction  to  be  adopted 
in  construing  this  portion  of  the  Act. 
Moreover,  as  the  Court  pointed  out,  the 
Council  is  empowered  by  Section  164  of  the 
Building  Act  to  make  by-laws  for,  among 
other  things,  the  regulation  of  signs  and 
structures  overhanging  the  public  way.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  regulations  can  be 
made  to  prevent  advertising  signs  from 
being  detrimental  in  any  way  to  the  public 
interest. 

The  paper  read  to  the  Institu. 
Electncal  Power  tion  of  Electrical  Engineers 

Bills.  D 

this  week  by  Mr.  W.  L 
Madgen  on  “ The  Electrical  Power  Bills  of 
1900:  Before  and  After,”  was  a strong 
plea  in  favour  of  improved  legislation  in  con- 
nexion with  electrical  matters.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  general  supply  of  electrical  energy 
for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes  is 
practically  governed  by  the  Act  of  1882. 
Now,  when  this  Act  was  framed,  it  was 
thought  that  a mile  from  the  central  station 
was  about  the  outside  limit  to  which 
electrical  energy  could  be  economically 
supplied.  The  Act  contemplated  that 
the  Local  Authority  would  become  the 
ultimate  owner  of  the  local  undertaking,  and 
hence  the  restrictions  as  to  the  period  and 
the  terms  of  the  purchase,  the  clauses  as  to 
consent,  &c.,  which  heavily  handicap  private 
enterprise.  A Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  reported  in  1898  that  in  their  opinion 
when  it  was  for  the  public  advantage  that 
electrical  energy  should  be  supplied  over 
wide  areas,  including  the  districts  of 
numerous  Local  Authorities,  then  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  which 
require  the  consent  of  the  Local  Authority, 
should  be  amended.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  nothing  whatever  has  been  done 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation,  and  Mr. 
Madgen  alleges  that  the  misuse  by  the  Local 
Authorities  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Acts  is  notorious.  However,  four 
power  Bills  were  passed  last  Session,  and 
the  main  power  station  of  the  “ County  of 
Durham  ” company  will  be  available  in  a 
few  months  for  a comprehensive  system  of 
supply.  Some  very  hard  things  were  said 
about  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870  and  its 
provisions  in  rigidly  limiting  the  term  of  the 
concession  to  twenty-one  years,  and  practi- 
cally fixing  the  price  at  which  the  muni- 
cipality may  take  it  over  at  something 
considerably  below  its  value.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Madgen  asked  the  Council  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remove  the  legal  restrictions  which 
have  hampered  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
The  paper  presents  the  case  for  private 
enterprise  very  strongly,  but  it  would 
perhaps  have  more  weight  if  it  recognised 
the  excellent  pioneer  work  done  by  many 
municipalities,  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  sometimes  follow  when  private 
companies  make  haste  to  get  dividends. 


Mr.  Arthur  Keen  has  pre- 

Ihe  Baptist  , , , f 

Union  pared  plans  and  designs  lor 

Corporation.  new  buildings  to  be  erected,  at 
a cost  ol  about  34,000/,,  as  headquarters  of 
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the  Baptist  Union  upon  a site  in  the  new 
street  from  High  Holborn  to  the  Strand.t 
The  new  Baptist  Church  House  will  take: 
the  place  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  Kingsgate-i 
street,  High  Holborn,  which  was  established' 
there  in  1735,  an(^  is  marked  for  demolition: 
in  the  course  of  the  projected  improvements 
in  that  quarter. 


Decorative  Art  In  a lecture  at  the  Lon‘3on 
of  Primitive  Institution  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
1 copies.  ruary  Professor  A.  C. 

Haddon  dealt  with  the  decorative  art  of 
primitive  peoples.  The  lecture  was  con- 
fined to  a brief  outline  of  the  subject,  and 
to  some  of  its  detailed  developments,  well 
illustrated  by  a number  of  photographic 
lantern  slides.  The  Professor  made  it  very 
clear  what  an  important  part  decoration 
assumes  in  ethnology  ; how  universal  was 
the  expression  of  powerful  emotions,  re- 
ligious, warlike,  and  superstitious,  by  means 
of  natural  forms,  developing  ultimately  into 
symbols  widely  differing  in  form  with  each 
race,  and  influenced  by  the  local  circumstances 
of  materials  and  manners.  These  primitive 
arts  are  valuable  not  only  for  their  historic 
significance,  their  quaintness  of  form  and  of 
invention,  but  also  for  the  philosophy  and 
reasonableness  of  the  system  adopted, 
of  which  much  modern  decoration  is  entirely 
innocent.  The  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  certain  changes  in  the 
value  of  decorative  art,  a tendency  to  study 
the  subject  more  seriously,  and  to  draw 
attention  to  its  influence  on  character  ; but 
popular  decoration  is  still  too  uncertain  a 
quantity  to  be  representative  among  other 
attainments  of  the  present  age.  An  obstacle 
to  advance  in  the  arts  is  the  tendency  to 
specialisation;  the  sharp  distinction  that  is 
drawn  between  the  useful  and  the  orna- 
mental is  characteristic  of  the  age  ; the 
average  person  possesses  a positive  know- 
ledge of  the  former  and  a negative 
knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  artistic  and 
scientific  inquirer  have  much  to  learn  from 
each  other  before  good  decoration  will  be 
recognised  and  welcomed  as  a useful  and 
necessary  art. 


Mr.  Henry  Rose  writes  to 
An  Ancient  us  from  Chard : — “ I enclose 
Latch. 

a sketch  of  a variation  of  the 
Norfolk  latch,  which  is  quite  new  to  me.  I do 
not  think  that  you  will  deny  it  the  publicity 
of  a place  in  your  columns.  It  would  have 
delighted  the  soul  of  Viollet-le-Duc ; he 
would  have  made  a diagram  showing  how  it 
was  cut  out  of  a single  sheet,  and  had  a 
ring  welded  on  at  each  end  of  the  hollow 
handle.  It  occurs  on  the  external  door  of  a 


Ait  Old  Somersetshire  Thumb-latch.  I 

very  dilapidated  little  cottage  about  two 
miles  from  here,  which  will  probably  be 
swept  away  ere  long — the  thatched  roof 
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ias  disappeared  already ; meanwhile,  it  is 
overed  in  with  corrugated  iron,  perhaps 
aore  in  character  with  the  latch.  Little 
solated  districts  of  three  or  four  cottages 
,ave  names  about  here,  the  one  in  question 
3 Paintmoor.  As  to  the  date  of  the  latch,  I 
I now  nothing — probably  last  century.” 


The  small  sketches  in  water- 
Tiie  Fine  An  , by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball,  of 
ociety  s Gallery.  J ' 

scenes  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
|>omerset,  now  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery,  form  a charming  collection 
f landscape  studies  of  great  truth  and 
ielicacy.  Many  of  them  are  coast  scenes, — 
In  expanse  of  sand  with  the  sea  beyond, 
i kind  of  subject  in  which  the  author  is 
specially  happy.  Among  the  best  of  these 
re  " Whitesand  Bay  ” (2) ; two  sketches  at 
it.  Columb’s  Porth  (12  and  17);  “Calm 
jfter  Rain,  .Sennen”  (21)  ; "Clear  and 
rresh,  near  Port  Isaac  ” (25),  a dark 
ea  behind  a flashing  white  breaker ; 
nd  “ Sea  Pools,  near  Sennen  Cove  ” 
1105).  Some  of  the  inland  subjects  are  also 
dmirable  studies  of  tone  and  atmospheric 
(fleet ; " Colyton  ’’  (33)  is  a beautiful  minia- 
lire  landscape  study ; and  " Short  Cut  by 
le  Cliff's,  Berry  Head  ’’  (47) ; " South  Devon 
farmstead  ” (58);  and  "A  Spring  Day” 
95).  Mr.  Lee  Hankey’s  collection  of  draw- 
ngs  at  the  same  gallery  we  are  not  very 
nuch  taken  with  ; the  style  is  too  woolly 
nd  the  colour  in  many  of  them  not  agree- 
ble  or  (to  our  thinking)  natural.  " The 
fmpty  Basket  ’’  (30)  is  a well  composed 
ttle  picture  of  artistic  quality;  “The 
jZindling  Dawn”  (19)  is  a good  landscape 
tudy.  But  we  were  not  able  to  feel  very 
nuch  interested  in  the  collection  as  a 
1/hole. 


An  architect  sends  us  a cha- 
Church  racteristic  circular  which  has 

Competition.  been  sent  round  among  the 
Architects  of  the  district  in  regard  to  a pro- 
posed new  mission  church  for  Melton 
Constable.  The  building  committee  invite 
('designs  and  estimates”  to  be  submitted 
or  their  approval.  “ While  economy  must 
pe  strictly  studied,  the  committee  do  not 
Dind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  esti- 
mate or  any  of  the  plans  submitted.”  The 
document  proceeds  to  point  out  that  sketch- 
jplans  will  suffice  in  the  first  instance,  "but 
they  must  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  general  design  and  construc- 
jtion,  and  should  include  four  principal 
(elevations,  one  longitudinal  and  two  trans- 
(verse  sections,  and  ground  plan.”  No  pre- 
miums are  offered,  and  all  this  is  to  be  done 
|on  the  chance  that  the  committee  will 
jdeign  to  make  use  of  one  oi  the  designs ! 

1 l 

Plaistow  Puhlic  Baths. — Public  baths  have 
ibeen  erected  by  the  West  Ham  Corporation  in 
Balaam-street,  Plaistow.  The  baths  have  been  built 
I by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Santo,  & Co.,  from  plans 
(prepared  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Saxon  Snell.  Mr. 

! Gardner  was  the  clerk  of  works.  The  exterior  is  of 
‘ Portland  stone  relieved  by  red  bricks.  From  the 
entrance  ’ hall  branch  oft'  to  the  right  and  left 
1 the  swimming  baths.  On  the  left  is  the  first-class 
( swimming  bath,  some  150  ft.  long,  round  which  runs 
a gallery  with  a balustrade  in  front.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  second-class 
swimming  bath.  This  is  60  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  broad, 
l and  the  depth  ranges  from  4 ft.  to  7 ft.  There  are 
sixty-two  dressing-boxes  to  the  first  bath  and  fifty-two 
1 to  the  second.  In  between  the  two  are  the  slipper 
baths,  some  twelve  in  number,  while  at  the  rear  is  the 
establishment  laundry,  close  by  the  engine  and  boiler 
houses.  Going  up  from  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
hall  are  two  stone  staircases,  the  one  leading  to  the 
ladies’  first  and  second  class  private  baths,  ten  in 
number,  and  the  other  leading  to  the  gentlemen’s 
baths,  which  are  rather  more  numerous. 


WHITCHURCH  ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 

The  drawings  of  the  five  selected  designs 
in  the  final  stage  of  the  competition  for  the 
Cardiff  Asylum  at  Whitchurch,  G'amorgan- 
shire,  were  on  view  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  last  week.  The  site 
is  conveniently  situated  a few  miles  north  of 
Cardiff  and  Llandaff,  in  pretty  country, 
bounded  by  the  Merthyr-road  on  the  east,  the 
Glamorgan  canal  on  the  west,  and  the  new 
Cardiff  railway  to  the  north.  The  institution 
is  proposed  to  accommodate  1,250  patients,  of 
whom  only  800  are  to  be  provided  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  the  plans  show  the  complete  scheme. 
The  distribution  of  the  several  classes  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  competitors,  who  were 
furnished  with  copies  of  the  instructions,  and 
suggestions  issued  by  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners, as  the  basis  of  the  arrangements. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  who  acted  as  the  assessor,  in 
advising  the  Corporation  in  both  competitions, 
reported  that  No.  56,  the  design  of  Messrs. 

G.  H.  Oatley  and  W.  S.  Skinner,  of  Bristol, 
was  the  best  and  more  closely  followed  the 
instructions  than  any  other.  In  this  selection 
we  fully  concur.  The  plan  is  an  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  such  an  important 
undertaking,  and  is  evidence  of  much  skill, 
without  doubt  the  product  of  matured  expe- 
rience. 

The  lay-out  is  naturally  based  upon  the  im- 
perative considerations  of  aspect,  allocation  of 
classes,  administrative  supervision,  and  easy  ex- 
tension. The  skeleton  of  the  plan  is  formed  by 
the  main  arterial  corridors,  which  would  almost 
make  an  equilateral  triangle,  wide  at  the  top 
and  cut  off  before  reaching  the  bottom.  This 
is  intersected  by  the  only  horizontal  corridor 
which  runs  across  the  plan,  with  the  kitchen 
as  a centre  ; the  other  corridors  intersect  at 
obtuse  angles,  the  two  lower  ones  being  curves, 
all  of  which  connect  the  several  blocks.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  top  of  the  vertical 
axis,  while  the  assistant  medical  officers 
quarters,  a detached  building,  is  at  the  bottom. 
Commencing  at  this  latter  point  and  ascending, 
the  arrangement  of  the  heart  of  the  triangle 
may  be  thus  described. 

The  assistant  medical  officers'  quarters  are 
connected  by  a long  passage  to  the  main 
building  front,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
matron's  quarters,  dispensary,  pathological- 
room,  &c.  Areas  supervene  between  this  and 
the  recreation  hall,  which  is  also  used  for 
dining  purposes.  This  is  a large  apartment, 
100  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  is  provided  with  a stage 
and  dressing-rooms,  this  is  placed  longitu- 
dinally upon  the  plan  ; a hall  scullery  with 
large  areas  on  either  side  part  it  from  the 
kitchen,  which  has  convenient  serving  lobbies 
at  either  end,  and  provides  messroom,  cooks’ 
room,  and  other  offices.  At  this  point  is 
reached  the  corridor  before  referred  to,  which 
bisects  the  plan  horizontally. 

Above  this,  parted  by  the  large  kitchen- 
court,  is  the  steward’s  department,  which  is 
spaciously  arranged  with  gallery  over,  both 
this  and  the  kitchen-court  have  suitable  cart 
access.  A corridor  lighted  on  one  side,  having 
on  the  other  bakery,  cooling-room,  and  other 
offices  connected  with  the  steward,  leads  to 
the  official  block,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the 
plan  having  servants’  quarters  over.  Behind 
the  official  block  to  the  left  are  the  laundries, 
with  ample  drying-grounds,  the  boiler-houses, 
machinery,  and  yards.  On  either  side  of  the 
recreation-hall  and  kitchen  are  vertical  corridors 
off  which  on  the  left  in  convenient  proximity 
are  the  attendants’  mess-rooms  below,  and 
the  servants’  mess-rooms  above  ; while  on  the 
corresponding  side  to  the  right  are  the  provi- 
sion stores  placed  on  the  kitchen  court  side. 
We  have  thus  outlined  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior  or  administrative  part,  around  which 
are  grouped  the  blocks  occupied  by  the  patients 
in  their  several  classes  ; the  females  on  the  left 
the  males  on  the  right. 

The  sick  and  infirm  blocks  are  naturally 
kept  at  the  bottom,  near  the  medical  officers 
quarters,  while  the  noisy  patients  are  placed 
where  least  inconvenience  will  be  felt,  the 
bath-houses  being  conveniently  placed  off  the 
corridors.  The  arrangement  of  these  blocks 
has  been  admirably  conceived,  each  being 
placed  at  an  obtuse  angle  and  in  echelon  to 
gain  the  maximum  of  sun  light  to  the  day 
rooms,  which  are  provided  with  large  bays,  and 
the  wards.  There  are  some  points,  however, 
for  criticism  ; among  which  may  be  noted  the 
arrangement  of  the  beds  in  the  sick 
wards,  and  the  planning  of  the  sanitary 
owers,  which  might  be  improved  upon. 


A strong  point  in  the  design,  and  one 
upon  which  too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid,  is  the  able  way  in  which  the  staircases 
and  the  accesses  have  been  arranged,  forming 
an  integral  intention  in  the  design,  for  the 
direct  and  unhindered  exit  in  one  of  two  or 
more  possible  ways  in  case  of  fire  or  panic. 
The  extensions  comprise  a large  block  at  the 
top  point  on  either  side,  where  such  can  be 
conveniently  made  ; the  other — i.e.,  female  08, 
and  males  42— are  within  internal  courts  which 
it  will  be  inconvenient  to  reach.  Of  all  the 
designs,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  economically 
one  arranged,  and  open  with  free  surrounding 
air  and  withal  compact. 

The  remaining  buildings  are  spread  over 
the  site  in  the  following  disposition.  Above 
the  official  block  on  the  central  vertical  line, 
and  parted  therefrom  by  the  broad  entrance 
drive  is  the  chapel,  to  the  right  of  which  is 
the  steward’s  house.  Above  the  chapel,  with 
an  intervening  space  of  36  yds.  is  the  mor- 
tuary, and  on  the  same  axis,  76  yds.  higher 
up  still,  is  located  the  isolation  hospital.  To 
the  right  of  the  steward’s  house,  and  near  the 
Merthyr-road,  are  quarters  for  the  clerk 
of  works,  gardeners,  and  engineers,  besides 
a group  of  six  cottages  and  the  entrance  lodge. 
The  medical  superintendent’s  house  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  site,  detached,  over- 
looking the  Glamorgan  Canal. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  about  the  architec- 
tural character,  which  is  strictly  utilitarian,  and 
very  depressing.  We  venture  to  hope  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  necessary  and 
healthful  element  of  beauty  in  pleasing  and 
simple  outlines  and  detail,  which  is  surely 
absolutely  necessary  in  such  an  institution. 
The  dominating  feature  is  the  small  water- 
tower  with  the  adjacent  chimney-shaft  ; these 
might  be  combined  as  there  is  an  ample 
pressure,  and  but  two  days’  storage  is  required 
for  emergency.  The  remaining  features  are  the 
various  louvred  ventilating-shafts,  which  are 
carried  up  some  20  ft.  above  the  ridges. 

The  total  estimate  is  235,000/.,  which  is  about 
188/.  per  bed  for  the  complete  scheme  ; the 
first  portion  being  194,000/.,  or  242/.  10s.  per 
bed.  This  estimate,  together  with  those  of  the 
other  competitors,  the  assessor  considers  to  be 
too  low. 

No.  57.  Messrs.  Wills  & Andersen,  of  Swan- 
sea, have  a good  plan,  with  many  excellent  points 
and  much  evidence  of  a grasp  of  the  subject. 
The  disposition  of  the  blocks  and  the  corridors 
is,  however,  not  so  happy  as  in  the  selected 
design,  besides  exhibiting  major  and  minor 
defects.  The  plan  covers  more  ground,  being 
about  200  ft.  wider  at  the  top.  The  extensions 
would  not  come  in  quite  as  conveniently  as 
they  should  do.  The  elevations  are  very 
pleasing,  an  important  element  much  lacking 
in  the  selected  design.  A simple  and  artistic 
detail  of  one  of  the  principal  elevations  is 
shown  ; all  of  the  drawings  are  admirably 
rendered.  , _ „ 

No.  54.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Greenaway  and  J.  L. 
Newberry  have  also  an  excellent  set  of  draw- 
ings, the  receding  elevations  being  very  effec- 
tively delineated.  The  planning  and  general 
disposition,  however,  do  not  exhibit  that  virtue 
of  economy  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  have 
and  difficult  to  attain.  The  central  portion 
is  well  arranged  in  a parallelogram,  and  is 
compact  and  well  balanced,  while  the  exten- 
sions are  suitably  considered ; but  there  is 
much  lost  space  in  the  large  open  courts. 

No.  53.  Messrs.  Hooley  & Sander,  of  Not- 
tingham, have  a plan  not  unlike  Claybury, 
which  is  very  well  laid  out,  but  rather  suggests 
a treatment  for  a larger  establishment  than 
that  proposed,  and  is  much  spread  out.  The 
elevations  are  quite  unadorned  and  unelevating. 

No.  55.  Messrs.  Law  & Allen,  London,  have 
a full  and  carefully  worked-out  plan,  with  a 
long  front-block,  while  the  infirmaries  seem 
to  be  about  the  best  arranged  in  the  whole 
competition,  although  here,  also,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
A «ood  and  complete  scheme  of  farm  build- 
ings has  also  been  included  by  the  authors, 
which  the  other  competitors  have  not  done. 
The  buildings  have  a distinct  architectural 
treatment,  which  has  been  well  shown. 


Statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  Hove.— A statue 
of  the  late  Queen  which  has  been  erected  at  the 
foot  of  Gran'd-avenue,  Hove,  was  unveiled  on  the 
9th  in3t.  The  statue  is  13  ft.  in  height,  and  of 
bronze.  It  stands  on  a pedestal,  14  ft-  in  height,  of 
grey  Aberdeen  granite.  The  statue  was  originally 
intended  as  a Diamond  Jubilee  memorial.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock  was  the  sculptor. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS. 

A meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at 
No.  g,  Conduit-street.  Regent-street,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gruning,  Vice-President,  presiding,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  W.  Emerson, 
through  indisposition. 

The  Late  Queen. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary,  read  the  President’s 
remarks  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the 
members  all  standing.  “ Gentlemen,”  said  the 
President,  “ I must  ask  you  all  to  rise  for  a 
moment  as  a tribute  of  respect  to  our  late  great 
Queen.  Since  last  we  met  together  here,  a 
most  solemn  and  • soul-stirring  incident  has 
occurred.  The  Empire  has  sustained  an  in- 
comparable loss.  The  Victorian  era,  a most 
memorable  epoch,  has  passed.  The  British 
Empire  and  the  world  in  general,  wherever 
civilisation  exists,  is  mourning  the  death 
of  our  late  Sovereign.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia  have  been  deeply 
touched,  and  have  all  given  kindly  expression  to 
their  profound  sympathy  with  us.  It  is  not 
only  the  loss  of  a great  ruler  that  is  mourned, 
but  also  the  loss  of  an  inexpressible  influence 
of  a good,  religious,  wise,  and  gracious  lady, 
and  of  a sympathetic  woman.  Who  can 
have  read  without  having  been  deeply  touched 
her  oft  - repeated  solicitude  for  those  in 
distress,  whether  her  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
others  of  her  subjects.  Our  late  Queen’s 
influence  must  necessarily  have  been  greater 
than  that  of  any  previous  monarch  in  the 
world’s  history.  For  Queen  Victoria’s 
Empire  has  been  the  only  one  in  which 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  could  have 
been  felt  over  an  extent  of  territory  so  great 
that  in  it  the  sun  never  sets.  But  we  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Institute  have  even  a closer  tie,  a 
deeper  cause  for  mourning.  Her  late  Majesty 
was  not  only  our  beloved  Queen,  but  also  our 
most  gracious,  beneficent  patron.  Her  kindly 
interest  in  us  commenced  with  the  action  of 
her  Royal  Consort  in  our  foundation,  and  has 
been  evinced  from  time  to  time  during  the 
whole  of  her  long  and  glorious  reign. 
Those  who  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  this  Institute  the  Queen’s  Gold 
Medal  for  Architecture  will  cherish  no  posses- 
sion more  highly.  It  is  a memento  of  the 
greatest  Queen  the  world  has  seen,  and  also  of 
the  kindly  encouragement  her  late  Majesty  so 
beneficently  extended  to  influence  for  good 
our  art  of  Architecture.  Her  reign  has  been 
the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this 
country  for  the  marvellous  increase  of  her 
Empire,  and  its  unrivalled  prosperity,  as  well 
as  for  the  unprecedented  advancement  in  learn- 
ing, science,  and  art.  I feel  sure  there  is  not 
one  amongst  us  who  not  only  deeply  sorrows, 
but  who  must  also  feel  a loneliness  at  heart  at 
the  loss  of  our  late  beloved  Sovereign  Queen 
Victoria.  There  is  a great  blank. 

But  in  our  grief  we  have  happiness  in 
welcoming  our  King’s  accession.  From  his 
known  affection  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  his  people,  his  careful  attention 
to  his  duties,  and  his  gracious  promises  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Royal  mother,  we 
feel  every  confidence  that  he  will  so  wisely 
rule  as  to  endear  himself  to  his  subjects,  who 
will  entertain  the  deepest  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  devetion  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
King  Edward  the  Seventh.  God  save  the 
King  ! 

As  a matter  of  form  I must  ask  you  to  ratify 
the  action  of  your  President  and  Council  in 
sending  to  his  Majesty  an  Address  expressing 
on  behalf  of  this  Institute  and  its  allied 
Societies  the  sincere  expression  of  our  sorrow 
and  loyalty.  The  Address  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Humble  and  Loyal  Address  0)  the' R.I.B.A.  to 
His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, — 

We,  your  dutiful  subjects,  the  President  and 
Council,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  aud  of  the  societies 
both  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  colonies  in 
alliance  therewith,  beg  leave  humbly  and  respect- 
fully to  approach  your  Majesty,  and  to  offer  our 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  inexpressible 
loss  your  Majesty,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  the  nation  have  sustained  by  the 
death  of  your  Royal  mother  our  late  Most 
Gracious  Sovereign  Queen  Victoria  of  glorious 
memory.  Her  late  revered  Majesty  encouraged 
with  her  Royal  and  generous  patronage  the  art 
that  is  so  dear  to  us,  and  we  mourn  with  deepest 
sorrow,  not  only  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 


British  Empire,  our  beloved  ruler,  but  also  the 
gracious  and  beneficent  patron  of  the  Royal 
Institute  throughout  the  whole  length  of  her  long 
reign.  We  most  respectfully  and  dutifully  tender  to 
your  Majesty  our  sincere  devotion  and  loyalty  on 
your  accession  to  the  Throne,  and  earnestly  pray 
that  the  Almighty  will  grant  your  Majesty  and  your 
Royal  Consort  Queen  Alexandra  a long,  happy, 
and  glorious  reign,  during  which  the  nation  may 
prosper,  the  arts  flourish,  and  your  Empire  enjoy 
all  the  blessings  of  peace.” 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

The  Chairman  said  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  that  would  have  been  the  night 
on  which  the  choice  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal- 
list for  the  year  would  have  been  announced,  but 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to 
do  so.  The  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  a personal 
gift  of  their  late  revered  Sovereign,  and  with 
her  death  that  gift  ceased.  Time  did  not  allow 
them,  nor  would  it  be  politic,  to  approach  his 
Majesty  the  King  on  the  subject,  and  therefore 
for  the  present  and  for  this  year  the  award 
would  remain  in  abeyance.  The  continuance 
of  the  presentation  depended  entirely  on  the 
wish  of  the  King,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  intended  to  make  application  in  a 
proper  manner  in  the  hope  that  the  award  of 
the  medal  might  be  continued  in  the  future. 

Elections. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  : 
As  Fclloivs — F.  S.  Baker,  Toronto  ; A.  C.  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  London  ; C.  J.  Blomfield,  London  ; 
G.  F.  Collinson,  London  ; William  Flockhart, 
London  ; John  Leeming,  London  ; and  Joseph 
Leeming,  London.  As  Associates — T.  B.  Ball, 
Weston-super-Mare  ; E.  W.  Banfield,  London; 
G.  Brumell,  Morpeth  ; H.M.  Cautley,  London; 
W.  G.  St.  John  Cogswell,  London  ; W.  E.  B. 
Froome  Crook,  London  ; H.  A.  Douglass, 
Brighton  ; T.  W.  Gordon,  Nottingham  ; A.  H. 
Goslett,  Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex ; S. 
Harrison,  Leicester  ; C.  E.  Hutchinson, 
London  ; A.  L.  MacGibbon,  Edinburgh  ; 

R.  H.  J.  Mayhew,  Anerley,  S.E.  ; W.  V. 
Morgan,  Carmarthen  ; R.  Wynn  Owen,  Liver- 
pool ; A.  Wyatt  Pap  worth,  Maida  Hill,  W.  ; 
J.  Quail,  Manchester  ; F.  J.  Osborne  Smith, 
London  ; E.  J.  Tench,  Cambridge  ; C.  Boswood 
Thomas,  London  ; H.  A.  Tinker,  London  ; 
P.  J.  Turner,  London  ; W.  J.  Walford,  Anerley, 

S. E.  As  Hon.  Fellow — Sir  Lawrence  Alma- 
Tadema,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Asylums  and  Asylum  Planning. 

Dr.  Hayes  Newington  then  read  an  ex- 
haustive paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine, 
on  “Asylums  and  Asylum  Planning,"  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Mr.  Hine  said  that  asylum  construction 
embraced  the  study  of  almost  every  description 
of  building,  from  a church  to  a cow-shed,  and 
the  art  of  combining  so  many  dissimilar 
structures  into  one  harmonious  whole,  with 
the  engineering  skill  necessary  to  provide  for 
and  supply  heat,  light,  and  water  to  what  is 
practically  a little  town,  made  asylum  archi- 
tecture an  almost  distinct  profession  in  itself. 
Further,  asylums  are  built  for  people  who 
have  to  be  watched,  nursed,  and  provided  with 
employment  and  recreation  under  conditions 
inapplicable  to  sane  people,  and  to  provide  for 
all  these,  while  the  subjects  are  under  enforced 
detention,  a very  special  knowledge  is  required 
to  make  their  lives  bearable,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  pleasurable.  In  order  to  make  his 
paper  of  some  use  to  the  student  of  this  branch 
of  architecture,  he  proposed  dealing  chiefly 
with  asylums  at  home  and  their  most  fitting 
form  of  planning,  and  referring  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  in  foreign  countries. 

Starting  with  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
building  of  public  asylums,  the  author  stated 
that  there  was  no  certain  evidence  of  asylums 
for  the  insane  before  the  Middle  Ages.  Early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  record  of  a 
most  sumptuous  building  erected  in  Cairo  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  lunatics.  In  1641  the  asylum 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Paix  at  Charenton  was 
founded  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  of  such  institutions  in 
France.  In  1660,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris 
two  small  wards  were  set  apart  for  the  men- 
tally afflicted.  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  has  been  a 
resort  for  lunatics  for  many  centuries.  Here 
patients  were  brought  to  be  cured,  boarding 
with  the  peasants  of  the  district,  and  from  this 
has  gradually  developed  a colony  of  resident 
lunatics,  numbering  to-day  nearly  2,000,  who, 
while  still  chiefly  boarding  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  are  under  a strict  code  of 
regulations  framed  by  the  Government.  In 


England  there  are  records  of  an  asylum  for 
the  insane  at  Barking,  founded  in  1370. 1 
Bethlehem  Hospital  was  founded  in  1247,  but  it 
was  not  till  1403  that  we  have  any  record  of 
lunatics  being  received  there.  Of  other  early 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  this  country  were  St. 
Peter’s  Hospital  at  Bristol,  founded  in  1696;! 
the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Hospital  in  1706  ; j 
Bethel  Hospital,  Norwich,  in  1713  ; St.  Luke’s 
Asylum,  London,  in  1751  ; and  the  Liverpool 
Lunatic  Hospital  in  1792. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  such 
lunatics  as  were  not  at  large  were  confined  in 
prisons  or  in  the  few  houses  then  erected  for 
their  accommodation,  and  were  frequently' 
treated  worse  than  felons,  often  with  the 
greatest  cruelty.  But  in  the  year  1796  the 
“ Retreat  ” at  York  was  founded  by  the  Society 
of  “ Friends,”  an  institution  where  an  intelli-  • 
gent  system  of  treatment  was  initiated  and 
carried  out  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Tuke.  This  institution  and  the  novelty 
of  its  treatment  constitute  a landmark  in  the 
history  of  lunacy.  It  roused  a spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  housing  and  care  of  the  insane,  which 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  18 iS  per- 
mitting county  justices  to  erect  asylums  for  the 
accommodation  and  treatment  of  pauper  luna- 
tics. In  1845  another  Act  was  passed, J 
making  it  compulsory  on  local  authorities 
to  provide  asylums  for  the  insane  in 
boroughs  and  counties  throughout  England 
and  Wales.  This  Act  established  the  present? 
Lunacy  Commission  with  six  paid  Commis-i 
sioners,  whose  work  of  inspection  and  direction 
has  done  so  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  unfortunate  people  under  their  care.  In 
1845  there  were  only  about  thirty  pauper 
asylums  and  hospitals,  the  latter  chiefly  for 
private  patients,  besides  a number  of  registered  a 
houses,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  then  be  esti-1 
mated,  about  17,000  pauper  lunatics  in  England 
and  Wales.  Now  (in  1901)  there  are  no  fewer 
than  100  county  and  borough  asylums  and 
hospitals,  together  with  something  like  seventy 
registered  houses,  all  of  which  have  to  be 
inspected  once — in  some  cases  four  times — a 
year,  and  107,000  certificated  lunatics  to  lie 
interviewed  by  the  Commissioners.  Scotland r- 
and  Ireland  have  also  their  separate  Acts 
relating  to  lunacy — in  Scotland  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  those  in  this  country,  with  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  ; but  in  Ireland  the 
construction  and  direction  of  asylums  are  more  ; 
directly  controlled  by  the  State. 

Turning  to  the  actual  buildings,  the  author  { 
described  some  of  the  most  notable  erections  ] 
since  the  Act  of  1845,  indicating  the  various! 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  asylum  planning,  a ; 
study  of  which  is  essential  to  a proper  appre-  ' 
ciation  of  its  latest  developments.  Existing 
types  of  plan  are  all  more  or  less  developments  \ 
of  the  corridor  and  pavilion  systems.  In  the 
early  days  the  corridor  system,  consisting  of  a 
long  gallery,  with  single  rooms  opening  out  of 
it,  was  the  only  recognised  principle  on  which  a 
an  asylum  could  be  built.  The  form  was 
usually  quadrilateral.  After  the  Act  of  1845,! 
while  the  internal  arrangements  savoured  less 
of  restraint,  the  principle  of  the  corridor  system 
still  prevailed.  The  first  development  was  an 
attempt  at  classification  by  the  introduction  of 
a ward  for  the  sick  and  infirm  on  each  side  of 
the  building  ; the  number  of  cells  was  reduced 
and  more  patients  were  allowed  to  sleep  in 
associated  dormitories.  In  the  seventies  1 
special  provision  began  to  be  made  for 
epileptics,  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  j| 
in  1874  published  a plan  designed  by 
Mr.  Howell  for  an  epileptic  ward,  which  has 
been  adopted  with  trifling  variations  in  nearly 
every  asylum  designed  within  the  last  twenty  1 
years.  In  the  decade  1871-80  the  most  notable  ; 
departure  in  planning  is  met  with  in  the  Lan- 
cashire County  Asylum,  at  Whittingham,  de- 
signed in  what  Burdett  describes  as  the  ,, 
corridor-pavilion  style,  and  characterises  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  asylum  archi- 1 
tecture  in  England.  The  Gloucestershire 
second  county  asylum,  erected  on  the  pavilion 
system,  the  bloeks  being  arranged  in  L-chelon,  I 
was  the  first  of  this  type  erected  in  England, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  oblique 
or  broad-arrow  form  of  corridor  now  so  com- 1 
monly  adopted  in  asylum  designs.  The  Surrey  | 
second  county  asylum  at  Cane  Hill,  one  of  Mr.  I 
Howell’s  chief  works,  and  accommodating 
2,000  patients,  is  on  the  pavilion  type,  the  blocks 
radiating  from  a main  corridor  of  horse-shoe 
form.  Criticising  the  variation  of  floor  levels  \ 
in  this  building,  which  necessitated  flights 
of  steps  in  the  corridor,  the  author  was  of 
opinion  that  this  irregularity  could  have 
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been  avoided  by  a more  careful  consideration 
of  the  surface  levels  of  the  ground,  and  a little 
more  excavating.  He  urged  architects 
designing  asylums  to  give  a first  consideration 
to  the  site.  In  many  of  the  plans  coming 
under  his  official  notice  the  buildings  are  gene- 
rally left  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  site  rather 
than  the  site  being  adapted  to  the  buildings. 
Describing  the  Claybury  Asylum,  designed  by 
himself,  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to 
accommodate  2,000  patients  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  administrative  centre  without 
prejudice  to  the  position  and  aspect  of  their 
wards.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  a modifica- 
tion of  the  echelon  type,  the  wards  being 
approached  from  obtusely  oblique  corridors, 
the  pavilion  system  being  almost  a necessity 
from  the  conditions  issued.  The  asylum  is 
built  on  the  top  of  a hill,  falling  all  ways, 
and  by  removing  the  apex  of  the  mound, 
representing  nearly  100,000  yards  of  soil, 
which  was  well  disposed  of  in  filling  up  a 
valley  to  the  north  of  the  asylum,  a level 
plateau  was  obtained,  sufficient  to  allow 
of  about  half  the  patients’  blocks  and  the  whole 
of  the  administrative  department  being  erected 
at  one  uniform  level  ; the  remaining  wards 
being  slightly  lower,  but  in  no  case  more  than 
5 ft.  below  the  central  buildings.  At  Bexley 
Asylum  the  author  first  introduced  the  villa 
system  on  a tentative  scale  of  three  villas  hold- 
ing thirty-five  patients  each,  and  a detached 
hospital  for  fifty  phthisical  cases  or  others 
requiring  isolated  treatment.  In  this  asylum, 
which  accommodates  2,000  patients,  all  the 
| wards  communicate  with  one  another,  and  an 
: officer  may  pass  from  one  end  of  the  male  or 

female  side  to  the  other  without  retracing  his 
j footsteps  or  being  obliged  to  return  to  the  main 
corridor.  Bexley  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
j the  London  Asylums  Committee  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Hine  to  use  the  same  plans,  with  a 
few  modifications  and  improvements,  for  a 
second  edition  of  this  asylum  at  Horton. 
Numerous  other  asylums  were  referred  to, 

| the  author  indicating  their  distinctive  features 
and  in  many  cases  exhibiting  plans. 

The  London  Asylums  Committee  have  found 
j it  necessary  to  add  temporary  buildings  to 
some  of  their  asylums.  These  erections,  chiefly 
1 of  wood  and  iron,  provide  accommodation  for 
1,700  patients  at  a total  cost  of  about  173,000/., 

:|  averaging  100/.  a bed — a costly  expedient,  con- 
::  sidering  the  limited  life  of  these  structures. 

Scotch  asylums  are  administered  by  a Board 
' j of  Commissioners,  whose  duties,  though  similar 
j in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  English  Com- 
i|  missioners,  are  exercised  under  different  laws 
I and  with  different  results  in  the  planning  of 
these  buildings.  The  system  of  housing  in  the 
i acute  hospital  the  curable  and  incurable  cases 
I together  is  encouraged  by  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners, who  consider  it  undesirable  to  separate 
i entirely  the  two  classes.  This  view  is  upheld 
by  Dr.  Conolly,  who  considers  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  curable  from  the  incurable  to 
be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable— the  in- 
curable patients  being  generally  fitter  com- 
panions for  the  curable  than  the  curable 
patients  are.  English  medical  experts,  how- 
ever,  hold  that  a hospital,  totally  distinct  and 
j apart  from  the  asylum,  for  the  reception  and 
1 treatment  of  new  cases  which  are  not  diagnosed 
1 as  hopelessly  incurable,  must  prove  an  im- 
:>  portant  factor  in  the  cure  of  lunacy.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  forms  of  insanity  are  curable 
I at  an  early  stage,  but  by  neglect  or  unfavourable 
! conditions  often  result  in  permanent  and  incur- 
i!  able  disease. 

In  1889  the  London  County  Council  appointed 
I a committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
I the  advantages  of  the  establishment,  as  a com- 
j pleinent  to  the  existing  asylum  system,  of  a 
!(  hospital  with  a visiting  medical  staff  for  the 
I study  and  curative  treatment  of  insanity.  The 
1 committee  held  meetings,  and  invited  leading 
!!  medical  experts  to  give  evidence.  Their  report 
showed  the  evidence  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of 
1 the  scheme,  and  they  summed  up  strongly 
j recommending  the  establishment  of  such  a 
1 hospital.  The  County  Council  nevertheless 
l ignored  the  recommendation,  and  have  con- 
i tinued  building  asylums  on  the  old  lines. 

I Other  county  authorities,  however,  have  taken 
1 up  the  matter,  and  are  providing  hospitals  for 
! the  reception  and  treatment  of  curable  cases. 

The  provision  of  an  acute  hospital  the  author 
j)  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
I evolutions  in  modern  asylum  planning. 

Touching  asylums  on  the  Continent,  various 
plans  were  shown  of  German  asylums,  and 
interesting  details  given  of  the  villa  system  as 
seen  in  the  asylum  at  Alt  Scherbitz,  which  may 


be  said  to  have  originated  this  type  of  planning, 
now  adopted  more  or  less  in  modern  American 
asylums,  and  more  recently,  but  to  a less 
extent,  in  England.  The  villas  are  constructed 
very  much  like  boarding-schools,  with  day  and 
class-rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  associated 
dormitories  above.  The  doors  and  windows 
are  open,  and  the  patients  come  and  go  as  they 
please,  wander  about  or  work  in  the  grounds, 
enjoying  comparative  freedom,  but  always 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  carefully-trained 
attendants.  No  wall  encloses  the  estate,  only 
a light  and  easily  climbable  fence.  The  gardens 
surrounding  the  houses  in  the  central  establish- 
ment are  enclosed  with  palings,  grown  over 
with  plants  and  creepers.  The  colony  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Elster, 
which  flows  at  the  foot  of  a steep  hill  in  the 
grounds,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
patient  rushing  down  the  hill  and  plunging 
into  the  river.  Great  value  is  attached  to 
residence  in  the  colony,  and  patients  are  given 
to  understand  that  their  stay  there  depends  on 
their  good  behaviour,  and  are  thus  encouraged 
to  exercise  self-control. 

Having  given  an  account  of  asylums  as  they 
are,  the  author  went  on  to  deal  with  future 
possibilities  of  asylum  designing,  and  then  to 
give  a detailed  description  of  an  asylum  as  it 
should  be,  instancing  a building  to  accommo- 
date, say,  800  patients,  with  provision  for  future 
extension  to  1,200.  As  an  illustration,  the 
plans  were  referred  to  of  the  new  East  Sussex 
Asylum  now  erecting  at  Hellingly,  which  has 
been  designed  on  the  most  modern  lines,  the 
whole  scheme  having  been  most  carefully 
thought  out  by  a committee  of  the  County 
Council,  with  Dr.  Hayes  Newington  at  its  head, 
whose  wide  experience,  acquired  in  many 
years’  association  with  asylum  work,  gave  his 
committee  an  immense  advantage  in  deter- 
mining the  basis  on  which  they  should  work. 

To  understand  the  first  principles  of  asylum 
construction,  it  is  necessary  tp  know  something 
of  the  eccentricities  of  insanity  and  the  habits 
and  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  author 
recommended  the  student  in  asylum  planning 
to  make  friends  at  all  opportunities  with  the 
medical  experts,  and  to  study  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
the  insane.  The  architect  can  materially  assist 
the  doctor  in  both  the  cure  and  protection  of 
the  patient  by  the  careful  consideration  he 
gives  to  the  details  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  the  asylum,  and  in  doing  this  he  will 
find  that  he  must  design  buildings  which  give 
security  without  appearance  of  restraint.  The 
ever-present  sense  of  detention  is,  in  a way,  as 
inimical  to  cure  as  were  the  cells  and  fetters  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  ideal  asylum  the  most  important 
building  must  be  the  acute  hospital.  Here  it  is 
that  every  patient,  unless  hopelessly  incurable, 
is  admitted,  and  during  his  stay  in  this  hospital 
his  future  life  is  probably  determined,  whether 
he  shall  recover  and  go  back  into  the  world,  or 
whether  he  shall  pass  on  to  the  main  asylum 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  to  eke  out  an 
unhappy  existence  at  a cost  of  more  than  30/. 
a year  to  his  country.  On  every  ground  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  anything— considera- 
tion, care,  or  money  necessary  to  produce  a 
building— which  affords  the  doctors  the  best 
opportunities  for  treating  and  curing  their 
patients.  Any  money  thus  spent  will  prove  the 
truest  economy  in  the  end. 

The  various  parts  of  his  ideal  asylum  having 
been  discussed  in  detail,  together  with  the 
engineering  works,  internal  fittings,  laundry, 
systems  of  heating  and  ventilation,  &c.,  the 
author  concluded  his  paper  by  a reference  to 
the  cost.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a well-built 
asylum,  designed  on  liberal  principles,  and 
fitted  with  all  modern  appliances,  cannot  be 
erected  for  much  less  than  300/.  a bed.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  Nottingham  Borough  Asylum 
cost  170 /.  a bed.  But  that  the  increased  cost 
is  not  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  other  building 
works  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioners,  where  the  cost  of 
fifteen  asylums  erected  before  the  year  1845  is 
stated  to  have  averaged  200/.  a bed,  some  even 
then  approaching  as  much  as  300/.  a bed. 


Dr.  E.  M.  Cooke,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  said  it  gave  him  much  pleasure 
to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hine  for  his 
valuable  address.  No  medical  man  who  had 
watched  the  subject  could  fail  to  appreciate 
how  much  they  were  indebted  to  the  members 
of  the  architectural  profession,  and  in  particular 
to  Mr.  Hine,  for  the  excellent  accommodation 
now  provided  for  the  insane  poor.  There  were 


critics  who  said  that  we  were  working  too 
much  in  a groove,  or  too  slowly,  in  regard  to 
the  planning  and  construction  of  our  asylums, 
and  that  we  were  behind  other  countries,  and 
Germany  especially,  in  our  slowness  to  adopt 
the  cottage  style  of  building  rather  than  those 
of  the  usual  institutional  type.  He,  however, 
thought  that  we  had  been  wise  in  hesitating  to 
make  any  great  change  in  the  principles  of 
hospital  construction.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  so-called  lunatics  in 
German  asylums  were  of  a very  mild  type, 
and  in  this  country  they  would  not  be  con- 
sidered suitable  for  asylum  treatment,  but 
would  be  dealt  with  in  workhouses,  or  would 
remain  in  their  own  homes.  He  thought  it 
did  not  follow,  therefore,  that  what  had  been 
found  necessary  in  an  asylum  like  that  at 
Alt  Scherbilz,  where  the  cottage  system  was 
largely  in  vogue,  would  answer  in  this 
country.  He  was  in  favour  of  having 
in  all  asylums  of  any  size,  a separate  or  de- 
tached building  or  hospital  for  the  segregation 
and  special  treatment  of  all  cases  which  pre- 
sented any  prospect  of  cure,  but  he  by  no 
means  agreed  with  the  idea  of  locating  in 
scattered  villas  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  chronic 
cases  of  an  asylum.  He  was  convinced  that 
such  a plan  must  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
administration  and  supervision,  and  tend 
largely  to  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
In  every  asylum  there  were,  no  doubt,  a certain 
number  of  well-behaved  chronic  lunatics,  at 
the  outside  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  whose  lives  could  be  rendered  hap- 
pier in  buildings  more  like  their  own  homes, 
and  for  these  detached  cottages  might  be  built  ; 
but  he  would  continue  to  treat  the  great  bulk 
of  the  chronic  cases  in  a large  main  building, 
as  had  hitherto  been  done.  He  thought  that 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  modern  asylum 
construction  had  been  the  splitting  up  of  the 
acute  wards  in  which  the  noisy,  violent  cases 
were  located,  as  was  done  in  the  Headingley 
Asylum,  where  the  acute  ward  had  very 
wisely  been  divided  into  three  small  rooms, 
so  that  the  number  of  patients  in  each 
would  be  comparatively  small.  Such  a 
system  must,  he  felt  sure,  tend  to  reduce  ex- 
citement [and  prevent  difficulties  amongst  the 
patients.  He  thought  a little  more  attention  was 
needed  in  regard  to  single  rooms.  In  many 
of  our  old  asylums,  of  the  badly-ventilated, 
badly-lighted,  and  badly- warmed  kind,  the 
single  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  noisy 
violent  patients  and  those  who  were  degraded 
in  their  habits.  It  was  most  essential  that 
there  should  be  no  corners,  cracks,  or  flues 
where  any  filth  could  lodge.  Mr.  Hine  had 
indicated  a preference  for  the  plenum  system 
of  heating  wherever  it  could  be  adopted.  His 
(the  speaker’s)  experience  tended  to  make  him 
prefer  steam  coils.  He  was  against  flues  wher- 
ever they  could  possibly  be  avoided  in  asylum 
construction  ; so  many  of  the  patients  had  such 
unfortunate  habits  that,  although  architects 
might  do  their  best  to  put  the  flues  in  such  a 
position  that  they  could  easily  be  cleaned  out, 
in  practice  they  were  not  cleaned  out,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  became  sources  of  much 
that  was  objectionable.  He  did  not  think 
sufficient  attention  was  paid  by  some  architects 
to  the  size  of  the  airing  courts,  and  in  one  or 
two  recently-constructed  asylums  the  airing 
courts  were  cramped  and  prison-like,  and  the 
patients  when  turned  out  were  huddled 
together  and  surrounded  by  iron  fences,  in 
some  cases  7 ft.  high. 

Dr.  Urquhart,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  those  who  practised  in  these 
asylums  had  a very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hine, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  an  hon.  member 
of  the  Medico  - Psychological  Association. 
Mr.  Hine  had  been  very  modest  in  his  paper, 
as  he  (the  speaker)  was  reminded  in  thinking 
of  Claybury  Asylum.  The  site  of  that  was  an 
extremely  difficult  one,  as  the  architects  who 
entered  into  competition  discovered.  The 
valley  at  the  top  of  the  hill  was  some  80  ft. 
deep,  and  it  required  a good  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  time  to  solve  the  problem.  But  even 
Claybury  was  getting  old-fashioned.  \Ve  had 
gone  from  the  West  Riding,  Wakefield,  Asylum 
—which  was  an  extremely  interesting  building 
to  all  architects  as  one  of  the  earliest  asylums 
planned  by  an  architect  in  conjunction  with  a 
man  who  had  had  practical  experience  with 
the  insane,  and  it  became  the  model  of  many 
asylums  in  this  country,  and  was  at  the  time  it 
was  built  a very  great  advance  in  England  in 
regard  to  asylum  planning.  That  building 
was  still  in  use  to-day,  although  it  had 
been  varied  in  many  respects.  It  embodied 
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the  germ  of  the  notion  shown  in  the  East 
Sussex  Asylum,  and  if  any  architect  was 
desirous  of  knowing  what  was  the  best 
and  latest  in  asylum  work,  he  should  study 
the  detail  and  plan  of  that  building  ; doctors 
thought  the  building  was  as  far  as  could  be 
gone  on  the  lines  laid  down.  Perhaps  the 
best  American  asylum  was  the  St.  Lawrence 
State  Asylum,  which  was  a collection  of  small 
asylums,  probably  containing  300  or  400 
patients  each.  The  cost  was  enormous, 
and  the  idea  had  not  been  imitated  there. 
In  England  lately  the  process  of  devolution 
had  gone  further,  and,  as  Mr.  Hine  had  men- 
tioned, a scheme  had  been  prepared  for 
the  Edinburgh  Parish  Asylum,  though  the 
ratepayers  were  up  in  arms  against  it,  and  he 
did  not  know  whether  those  charming  villas 
and  cottages  and  the  village  church,  hall,  and 
reading-rooms  would  be  carried  out.  The 
Aberdeen  Council  and  Mr.  Marshall  Mac- 
kenzie, their  architect,  had  decided  that  their 
new  asylum  should  be  built  entirely  on  the 
segregated  principle.  On  the  subject  of 
heating,  in  a small  town  in  America  he  had 
visited  the  whole  town  was  heated  by  steam 
from  central  boilers,  the  inhabitants  being 
charged  so  much  on  the  ratable  value  of  the 
houses  they  occupied,  and  they  themselves 
turned  on  the  steam  for  heating.  We  move 
more  slowly  in  this  country,  but  Mr.  Hine 
had  inaugurated  that  system  in  the  asylum 
world,  and,  no  doubt,  the  sane  population 
would  have  the  advantage  of  it  later. 

Mr.  Clifford  Smith  said  that  the  temporary 
buildings  referred  to  were,  he  knew,  not  alto- 
gether beloved  by  architects,  seeing  that  they 
were  built  of  galvanised  iron.  Yet  the  great 
idea  in  constructing  temporary  buildings  was 
not  so  much  to  save  money  as  to  get  speed  of 
construction.  It  was  desired  to  get  buildings 
rapidly,  and  the  only  way  that  could  be  done 
was  to  put  up  those  that  could  be  speedily 
constructed,  and  without  any  special  pre- 
paration of  plans  ; and,  as  a consequence, 
the  ratepayers  spent  173,000/.,  at  the  rate 
of  100/.  a bed.  Therefore,  though  they  were 
comparatively  costly,  yet  for  the  reason  that 
the  London  County  Council  wanted  them 
they  were  cheaper  at  the  time,  because  they 
accommodated  people  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  sent  out  of  London,  and  therefore 
they  served  their  purpose.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  asylums,  he  had  had  occasion  to 
visit  some  of  the  more  ancient  asylums  belong- 
ing to  the  London  County  Council — Hanwell,  to 
wit — and  he  must  say  that  he  never  went  from 
Hanwell  to  Claybury  without  being  struck  with 
the  charming  difference  in  favour  of  Claybury. 
The  difference  was  so  very  marked,  and  the 
advantage  so  very  patent,  that  nobody  with 
a trained  eye,  or  even  without  a trained 
eye,  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  improve- 
ment that  had  taken  place  during  the  period 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  Hanwell  Asylum 
was  built,  1831,  to  the  time  of  the  building  of 
Claybury  in  1887.  The  difference  was  most 
marked,  and  the  advantages  to  the  people  were 
as  great.  Again,  an  asylum  well  designed  was 
more  cheaply  maintained  ; heating,  electric 
lighting,  cooking,  laundry-work,  hot-water 
service — all  these  points  represented  hard  cash, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Hine  had 
given  them  in  these  respects  the  greatest  advan- 
tage that  they  would  get  in  their  modern 
asylums  in  comparison  with  the  older  ones. 
With  a central  boiler-house,  and  the  whole 
arrangements  radiating  therefrom,  they  got 
the  maximum  result  with  the  minimum  of 
expenditure.  With  an  asylum  accommodating 
3,000  patients  they  had  to  write  off  one  and  a 
half  to  two  tons  of  coal  per  patient  per  annum, 
and  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  if  there  could 
be  any  economy  at  all  in  a pound  of  coal 
extending  over  4,000  tons  a year — if  they  could 
get  another  ton  of  water  raised  to  a pound  of 
coal — there  must  be  a gain  ; and  at  Claybury 
they  had  all  these  benefits,  and  they  showed 
an  improvement  on  the  Heath  Asylum.  Mr. 
Hine  rather  surprised  him  when  he  stated  that 
while  he  advocated  the  use  of  a central  boiler- 
house  and  the  utilisation  of  exhaust  steam,  yet 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  electricity 
should  be  used  for  driving  machinery.  He 
thought  Mr.  Hine  had  concealed  that  secret 
very  well.  It  showed  how  considerate  he  was 
to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  work  with 
him,  when  he  had  allowed  him  (the  speaker) 
to  have  his  own  way  at  Heath  Asylum  in  that 
particular  respect.  It  was  probable,  however, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  make  a comparison 
between  the  arrangement  Mr.  Hine  had 
adopted  in  the  new  asylum  and  the  arrange- 


ment they  would  probably  adopt  at  Heath 
Asylum.  With  regard  to  heating,  Mr.  Hine 
advocated  the  plenum  system  where  suitable, 
and  Dr.  Cooke  spoke  of  steam  heating  with- 
out flues.  His  experience  was — and  he  had 
had  to  deal  with  seven  of  the  London  County 
asylums,  where  they  had  installed  almost 
every  type  of  heating— high-pressure  water, 
low-pressure  water,  the  plenum  system,  the 
semi-plenum  system,  low-pressure  steam,  and 
medium-pressure  steam — that  the  low-pressure 
steam  arrangement,  with  a radiator  in  the  wall 
and  the  pressure  immediately  behind  it,  and 
with  a proper  outlet  for  vitiated  air,  gave  the 
best  result,  the  condition  being  always  estab- 
lished that  too  high  a pressure  of  steam  is  not 
maintained  in  the  radiator,  to  “ burn  the  air," 
if  he  might  use  that  expression.  He  found 
that  if  they  did  not  exceed  205  degrees  in  the 
steam  radiator  they  got  very  satisfactory  results, 
provided  there  was  a proper  fresh-air  inlet. 

Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  said  that  in  looking  at 
some  of  the  plans  he  was  somewhat  puzzled  as 
to  the  arrangements  which  were  best  for 
adoption.  For  instance,  he  was  troubled  very 
much  in  regard  to  aspect  in  some  of  these 
buildings,  for  what  appeared  right  on  one  side 
for  aspect  must  be,  it  seemed  to  him,  wrong  on 
the  other  side.  He  was  surprised,  also,  at  the 
construction  of  wards  for  four  rows  of  beds  in 
these  new  asylums,  for  he  knew  that  in  1867 
a committee  known  as  the  Cubic  Space  Com- 
mittee condemned  that  form  of  ward,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  for  some  years 
given  up  sanctioning  that  form  of  ward  for 
Poor  Law  buildings  ; and  yet  it  was  found  in 
the  up-to-date  asylum — a Poor  Law  building 
of  another  kind  ! In  regard  to  the  isolation 
hospitals,  he  did  not  understand  why  they 
should  be  different  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
village  community  ; in  one  of  the  plans  there 
seemed  to  be  no  arrangement  for  isolating  one 
disease  from  another.  Perhaps  it  did  not  so 
much  matter  in  a lunatic  asylum,  where  there 
was  such  absolute  control  over  the  inmates 
and  so  little  chance  of  their  contracting  in- 
fectious diseases.  Still,  the  arrangement  was 
very  different  from  that  advocated  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  isolation  hospitals. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting  and  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hine,  in  reply,  said  he  agreed  with  Dr. 
Cooke’s  suggestion  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  single  rooms  ; but  when  it  was 
considered  that  a fourth  or  a fifth  of  the  whole 
number  of  patients  in  an  asylum  occupied 
single  rooms,  it  would  be  seen  that  great 
increase  in  the  space  would  be  required,  and 
the  difficulty  of  planning  would  be  greater,  and 
also  the  cost  of  those  single  rooms  required  to 
be  enlarged.  Architects,  who  knew  the  great 
cost  of  building  asylums,  shrank  from  adding 
largely  to  the  expenditure,  as  they  would  do  if 
they  increased  the  size  of  so  many  rooms. 
With  regard  to  the  statement  that  he  was 
in  favour  of  the  plenum  system  of  heating, 
he  was  afraid  the  words  he  used  were  a little 
misleading.  He  said  that  there  were  ad- 
vantages in  the  plenum  system  over  others,  and 
he  thought  there  were  ; but  there  were  also 
great  disadvantages.  If  they  could  get  the 
plenum  system  without  its  disadvantages,  he 
should  say  it  would  be  quite  an  ideal  system. 
Perhaps  he  might  refute  the  suggestion  best  by 
stating  that  he  had  erected  eight  asylums  since 
the  one  referred  to,  and  in  not  one  of 
these  was  the  warming  on  the  plenum 
system.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
aspect,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  he 
should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Smith  would  suggest 
how  they  could  get  a perfect  aspect  to  each 
ward.  No  doubt,  if  the  asylum  could  be  ex- 
tended all  over  the  country  a perfect  aspect 
might  be  secured.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  each  block  must  be  brought  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  administrative 
centre,  and  one  could  only  give  the  best 
aspect  one  could  under  the  circumstances.  As 
a rule,  the  best  aspect  was  given  to  the  day- 
rooms  of  the  patients.  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  had 
also  called  attention  to  the  dormitories  with 
three  or  four  rows  of  beds.  In  hospital  wards 
and  wards  where  patients  were  in  bed  in  the 
day  time,  it  was  never  usual  to  construct  them 
with  more  than  a double  row  of  beds.  In 
wards  which  require  supervision  at  night  it 
was  necessary  to  get  a certain  number  of 
patients  within  the  hearing  and  sight  of  the 
attendant,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary, 
particularly  in  epileptic  wards,  to  have  three 
and  sometimes  four  rows  of  beds  in  a dormi- 
tory, where  the  patients  were  very  rarely  in 
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bed  in  the  daytime.  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  in  his 
remarks  about  the  isolation  hospital,  must  have 
been  confusing  the  acute  hospital  with  the 
isolation  hospital.  He  had  not  shown  a plan  of 
an  isolation  hospital,  but  each  asylum  had  a 
small  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  where  the 
cases  could  be  isolated.  They  were  constructed 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  isolation  hospitals. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Dr.  Hayes  Newington  for  reading  Mr.  Hine’s 
paper,  the  meeting  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held 
on  the  25th  inst.,  when  the  President  will  read 
an  address  to  students,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  of 
Kettering,  will  offer  some  critical  remarks  on 
students’  drawings,  after  which  the  prizes  will 
be  presented  by  the  President. 


THE  WEST  FRONTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS  : A COMPARATIVE 
CRITICISM* 

In  making  some  observations  on  the  west 
fronts  of  our  English  cathedrals,  I beg  to  say 
in  the  first  place  that  I am  not  essentially  or 
professedly  an  archaeologist,  and  that  although 
many  of  these  fronts,  as  they  now  stand,  present 
a curious  record  of  changes  and  altered  inten- 
tions and  interrupted  designs,  on  some  of 
which  we  may  touch  in  passing,  the  considera- 
tion of  them  in  this  historical  aspect  is  not  my 
present  object.  I am  inviting  you  to  consider 
and  compare  them  from  a purely  architectural 
and  critical  point  of  view.  I think  there  is 
hardly  enough  of  this  purely  critical  spirit 
in  our  usual  manner  of  regarding  ancient 
and  especially  mediaeval  architecture.  By 
“ critical,"  of  course,  I do  not  mean 
necessarily  fault  - finding,  which,  in  fact, 
is  not  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
criticism — a word  often  much  misused  ; it 
means  really  rational  appreciation  of  merits 
and  defects.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  mediaeval  architecture  from  a merely 
archaeological  point  of  view  ; finding  a great 
interest  in  tracing  out  the  causes  and  the 
history  of  various  apparently  anomalous  inci- 
dents in  their  existing  design  ; hunting  out  the 
original  design  of  a Norman  facade  or  transept 
end  from  indications  built  up  with  the  later 
masonry,  or  the  reasons  why  a string-course  of 
a certain  date  suddenly  stops  short  at  a point 
where  there  seems  no  obvious  reason  why  it 
should  have  stopped.  All  mediaeval  buildings 
of  any  size  and  extent  are  full  of  puzzles  of 
this  kind,  arising  from  the  naive  manner  in 
which  the  mediaeval  builder  totally  disregarded 
what  his  predecessor  had  done,  if  it  came  in 
his  own  way.  These  innumerable  little  pro- 
blems no  doubt  give  a greatly  added  interest  to 
the  study  of  our  cathedrals  ; but  it  is  an  in- 
terest historical  rather  than  artistic  ; and  it  has 
exercised,  not  seldom,  an  unholy  fascination  on 
the  custodians  and  the  restoring  architect  of 
the  building.  With  trouble  and  ingenuity 
and  much  reasoning,  in  the  sweat  of  our 
brain,  so  to  speak,  we  have  made  some  por- 
tion of  the  building  yield  up  its  secret,  we 
have  got  a notion  what  the  first  and  original 
builder  had  greeted  or  intended  to  erect  ; and 
then,  of  course,  people  think,  shall  we  not 
use  this  hardly-acquired  knowledge  in  order  to 
restore  what  was  or  what  should  have  been 
there?  We  know  only  too  well  to  what  per- 
nicious lengths  this  temptation  has  decoyed 
respectable  and  well-meaning  persons.  But 
even  when  we  look  at  medireval  buildings 
purely  for  their  architectural  effect,  we  are  too 
much  accustomed  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
mere  indiscriminate  admiration,  as  if  we  had 
no  right  to  find  fault  with  them.  This  is  not 
either  reasonable  or  altogether  instructive. 
The  architects  were  human  like  ourselves,  and 
it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  regard  their  build- 
ings just  as  we  should  a piece  of  modern  archi- 
tecture ; and  if  one  is  finer  and  more  effective 
than  another,  to  consider  why  it  is  so,  and  what 
are  the  reasons  of  comparative  failure  and 
success.  Moreover,  such  a comparison,  as  I 
think  we  shall  see,  leads  to  some  conclusions 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
estimate  of  mediaeval  architecture,  and  also 
suggests  some  points  in  regard  to  the  rationale 
of  what  is  called  restoration. 

Now  there  are  some  special  reasons  for 
selecting  the  west  fronts  of  the  English  cathe- 
drals for  this  kind  of  comparative  criticism.  In 
the  first  place,  there  has  always  been  a kind  of 

* A paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  before  the 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  14. 
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tacit  feeling  that  the  entrance  front  of  a great 
building  should  have  some  special  treatment 
to  emphasise  and  render  it  effective.  It  is  the 
most  prominent  face  of  the  building,  and  the 
one  which  meets  our  view  as  we  approach  in 
order  to  enter  it.  The  practical  convenience, 
too,  of  having  some  kind  of  portico  immediately 
'before  the  entrance  of  a building,  so  that  when 
there  are  crowds  who  may  have  to  defile 
•slowly  through  the  actual  entrance  door  they 
may  have  some  cover  till  they  can  get  up  to  it, 
gives  an  excuse  for  a depth  of  treatment  and 
recessing  for  which  there  is  often  not  the  same 
excuse  on  any  other  face  of  the  building.  The 
entrance,  too,  is  a peculiarly  important  feature, 
as  the  link  between  the  exterior  and  the  in- 
ferior architecture.  In  too  many  modern  build- 
ings we  find  this  recognised  in  a very  false 
•spirit,  in  buildings  in  which  all  the  funds  avail- 
able for  embellishment  are  expended  on  the 
principal  street  front,  leaving  the  rest  plain 
and  generally  carried  out  in  an  inferior 
material.  This  is  the  fruit  of  that  despicable 
modern  virtue  of  economy,  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  modern  architecture,  but  a virtue 
especially  worshipped  in  this  practical  and 
commercial  nation.  Perhaps  also  this  vice  of 
having  show  fronts  to  a cheap  building  is  partly 
promoted  by  the  unhappy  spirit  of  sham  and 
making  “ the  best  show  with  your  money  ” 
which  is  essentially  a characteristic  of  modern 
life.  I do  not  recollect  that  there  is  any 
example  in  ancient  architecture  of  a show 
front  attached  to  a building  the  remainder  of 
which  is  carried  out  in  an  inferior  material. 
But  both  in  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
architecture  the  desire  to  make  ar 
pressive  entrance  facade  appears  to  have 
been  a recognised  object  in  a great 
majority  of  cases.  In  the  Renaissance 
period  in  Italy  this  was  so  much  the  case  that 
the  front  was  sometimes  built  up  at  first  with 
a mere  bare  enclosing  wall  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  until  funds  should  be  available  for 
building  a grand  facade.  In  the  case  of 
Florence  Cathedral  the  facade  was  in  fact 
never  completed  till  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ; and,  as  you  will  all  remember, 
there  was  a few  years  ago  a great  interna- 
tional competition  for  a new  front  to  Milan 
Cathedral,  which,  in  spite  of  the  death  of  the 
architect  of  the  selected  design,  it  is,  I under- 
stand, still  the  intention  to  carry  out.  In 
England  this  Italian  precedent  was  followed 
in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  church  called  the 
Oratory,  at  Brompton,  which  has  only  recently 
received  its  entrance  front.  Whether  this 
practice  of  leaving  the  entrance  facade  for  a 
possibly  indefinite  period  a mere  blank  wall, 
in  the  hope  that  a future  generation  will  treat 
it  architecturally,  is  a desirable  one,  may  be 
open  to  question. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  of  entrance 
facades,  there  is,  however,  a particular  interest, 
among  mediaeval  buildings,  in  those  of  the 
English  cathedrals,  in  respect  of  their  remark- 
able variety  of  design  and  conception.  In 
France  the  general  type  of  design  of  the  west 
front  of  a cathedral  is  very  well  marked,  and 
seldom  varies  ; two  towers,  and  the  end  of  the 
nave  showing  between  them.  But  in  England, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  in  which  aispecially 
designed  facade  has  hardly  been  attempted, 
there  is  not  one  which  resembles  another  ; 
they  are  all  distinct  architectural  conceptions. 

I do  not  think  the  importance  of  this  fact,  in  its 
bearing  on  our  estimate  of  English  mediaeval 
architecture,  has  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 

I shall  have  a word  more  to  say  in  regard  to  it 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

As  to  the  architectural  morality  of  facades  in 
general,  there  is  an  especial  reason  why  some 
such  treatment  was  almost  necessary  in  the 
case  of  mediaeval  cathedrals.  The  central 
pointed  roof,  with  the  sloping  roofs  of  the 
aisles  at  each  side  of  it,  is  a very  good  and 
satisfactory  constructional  profile  when  seen 
1 in  section,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  weak  profile 
when  seen  as  that  of  the  exterior  termination 
of  a building  ; unless  in  the  case  of  a small 
parish  church,  where  a picturesque  simplicity 
is  all  that  can  be  aimed  at.  When  a building 
is  on  a large  scale,  and  anything  like  grandeur 
of  effect  is  desired,  it  is  inevitable  that  such  a 
profile  as  this  should  be  masked  in  some  way. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  west 
front  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey-church,  the  centre 
: portion  of  which  is  a remarkable  example  of 
the  attempt  to  give  dignity  and  impressiveness 
to  the  entrance  by  filling  the  whole  with  one 
immense  and  deeply  recessed  arch,  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  English  mediaeval  architecture, 
and  which  seems  like  a kind  of  forecast  of  the 


treatment  at  Peterborough  Cathedral.  But 
you  cannot  fail  to  observe  what  an  exceedingly 
weak  effect  the  sloping  lines  of  the  aisle  roofs 
have  in  comparison  with  the  bold  square  treat- 
ment of  the  centre.  In  this  case  we  have  two 
diiferent  principles  of  treatment  combined  in 
one  front ; the  end  of  the  nave  roof  is  masked  ; 
that  of  the  aisles  is  not. 

We  may  distinguish  two  main  principles  in 
the  treatment  of  the  west  fronts  of  cathedrals. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  type 
usual  in  France  ; the  two  towers  stopping  the 
ends  of  the  aisles  and  allowing  (in  general)  the 
end  of  the  nave  roof  to  be  seen  between  them  ; 
and  this  we  may  distinguish  as  the  French 
type.  The  other  method  is  that  of  erecting  a 
screen  in  front  of  the  whole  section  of  the 
building  and  letting  the  roofs  abut  against  it. 
This  is  a method  so  largely  followed  in 
Italy,  that  we  may  call  it  the  Italian 
type.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
method  is  the  more  dignified  and  the  more 
truly  architectural.  The  basement  story  of  the 
towers  forms  a porch  to  the  aisles  in  a natural 
and  appropriate  manner,  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  allows  the  gable  of  the  nave  to 
assert  itself.  When  used  on  the  great  scale  of 
height  found  in  many  of  the  French  cathedrals, 
and  in  such  a building  as  Cologne,  for  example, 
it  has  the  drawback  that  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  anything  at  the  crossing  which  will 
dominate  the  western  towers,  and  the  facade 
assumes  almost  too  great  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
Italian  method  is  much  more  manageable,  and, 
as  at  Florence  and  St.  Peter’s,  allows  the 
central  feature  to  predominate.  An  objection 
often  raised  to  it  is  that  it  is  in  some 
sense  a sham,  but  I hardly  think  it 
need  be  regarded  in  this  light.  There 
are  so  many  minor  details  in  archi- 
tecture which  require  a “ stop  ” — cornices, 
mouldings,  &c.  This  is  only  the  same 
principle  applied  on  a larger  scale— a “ stop  ” 
for  the  whole  lines  of  nave  and  aisle  roofs.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  when  you  get 
to  the  side  or  to  the  back  of  it,  the  Italian 
method  in  its  pure  form,  as  seen  at  Salisbury, 
for  instance,  has  a weak  effect. 

The  English  fronts  can  all  be  grouped  more 
or  less  under  one  or  other  of  these  types, 
though  in  some  cases  the  Italian  type  has  been 
so  modified  and  improved  in  its  application  as 
to  nearly  lose  its  objectionable  qualities,  and 
become  an  exceedingly  artistic  architectural 
development. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  in  treating  a front 
of  the  Italian  type  is,  while  masking  the  weak 
line  of  the  triple-aisle  section,  at  the  same  time 
not  to  ignore  it,  but  sufficiently  to  indicate  its 
existence  by  the  position  of  doors,  windows, 
and  other  features  in  the  facade.  That  is  the 
first  point ; the  second,  which  applies  equally 
to  both  types,  is  that  there  should  be  a dis- 
tinctly predominant  idea  in  the  design,  to 
which  all  the  details  are  subordinated.  The 
best  and  most  truly  architectural  effect  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  sheer  richness  and  multiplicity 
of  detail.  There  must  be  an  effect  of  contrast 
and  the  evidence  of  thought  in  the  design,  and 
the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  not  to  be  con- 
doned merely  because  the  building  is  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  old.  Architecture  no 
doubt  was  a different  thing  then,  in  a sense  ; 
it  was  more  of  a national  and  less  of  an 
individual  art ; but  there  was  good  architecture 
and  bad  architecture  all  the  same  ; and  we 
cannot  get  the  best  lessons  from  ancient  archi- 
tecture unless  we  recognise  that  fact,  and 
regard  it  with  a discriminating  and  not  a 
slavish  admiration. 

The  Durham  front,  of  which  the  plan  was 
laid  out  and  the  lower  portion  built,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  nave  walls,  about  1130  ora  little 
later,  was,  like  most  Norman  fronts,  of  the 
French  type,  and  of  extraordinarily  bold  and 
grand  design.  The  towers,  though  they  form 
porches  to  the  side  aisles,  are  spread  out 
laterally  considerably  beyond  them,  and, 
occupying  each  a square  of  about  44  ft.,  while 
the  width  of  the  nave  is  only  33  ft.,  the  propor- 
tions belonging  to  the  section  of  the  nave  are 
reversed  ; the  side  masses  are  the  widest  and 
the  end  of  the  nave  seems  narrow  and  squeezed 
in  between  them.  There  is  a certain  falsity 
and  bravado  about  this  which,  however,  is 
compensated  for  by  the  broad  and  massive 
proportion  of  the  towers.  Regret  has  been 
expressed  that  the  Norman  design  was  not 
carried  out  completely  ; the  effect  would  have 
been  more  homogeneous  no  doubt,  and  we 
should  have  escaped  the  somewhat  incongruous 
effect  of  the  late  pinnacles  and  parapet,  which 


seem  a too  light  and  fanciful  termination  to 
towers  of  which  the  lower  part  is  so  sternly 
plain.  I must  confess,  however,  that  I cannot 
bring  myself  to  regret  that  the  upper  portion 
of  these  towers  was  completed  in  the  Transi- 
tional period.  Contrast,  as  already  observed, 
is  an  important  source  of  effect  in  a facade  ; 
and  it  almost  seems  here  as  if  the  richer  yet  per- 
fectly restrained  treatment  of  the  upper  stories, 
with  their  rows  of  arcading,  supplied  just  what 
was  wanting  to  give  an  effective  yet  not  inhar- 
monious contrast  with  the  stern  mass  of  the 
lower  walls  ; as  if  the  Norman  artist  had  been 
employed  up  to  the  point  at  which  his  manner 
of  work  was  most  effective,  giving  a rock-like 
base  to  the  towerf,  and  the  Transitional  artist 
had  stepped  in  just  where  cesthetic  con- 
siderations called  for  his  hand.  He  made, 
however,  one  mistake.  But  for  his  entering  on 
the  scene,  it  is  probable  that  the  small  en- 
riched wall-arcading  which  runs  across  under 
the  gable  and  finishes  on  each  adjoining 
buttress  of  the  towers,  would  have  been 
carried  right  across  the  front,  binding  the 
whole  together  in  a manner  which  is  now 
rather  wanting.  It  is  evident  that  the  Norman 
builders’  work  had  stopped  at  the  string  below 
the  line  of  this  arcade,  except  at  the  centre  and 
on  the  innermost  walls  of  the  towers,  which 
had  to  be  carried  up  a little  higher  to  meet  the 
end  of  the  nave  walls  ; and  it  is  a curious 
example  of  the  indifferent  way  in  which  these 
ancient  gentlemen  went  to  work,  that  the  Tran- 
sitional builders  should  have  totally  ignored 
this  obvious  and  important  feature  in  the  design 
as  projected  by  their  predecessors.  In  the 
main,  however,  they  did  nobly,  and  I am 
inclined  to  think  the  towers  are  finer  objects 
now  (always  excepting  the  pinnacles,  which 
are  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole)  than  they 
would  have  been  if  the  Norman  design  had 
been  carried  out  complete.  The  weak 
appearance  of  the  screen  gable,  which 
(as  in  many  other  instances  in  mediaeval 
architecture)  does  not  in  the  least  coincide  with 
the  actual  section  of  the  pave  roof,  is  a serious 
defect  ; and  the  large  decorated  tracery  win- 
dow, inserted  below,  though  a fine  one  in  it- 
self, is  painfully  out  of  place  there,  appearing 
quite  crushed  by  the  mass  of  plain  walling 
around  it.  As  regards  the  architectural  com- 
position, it  would  have  looked  far  better  had 
the  window  been  made  to  follow  and  fill  up  to 
the  circular  Norman  wall-arch  above  it ; but 
at  that  time  such  a piece  of  accommodation 
could  not  be  thought  of ; pointed  arches  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  was  no  salva- 
tion outside  of  them  : whereby  we  may  gauge 
the  difference  of  the  attitude  towards  archi- 
tectural design  in  those  days  and  in  our  own. 

Lincoln  is,  in  a sense,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  our  west  fronts,  though  (or  some 
may  say,  because)  it  is  a kind  of  medley  of  two 
opposing  ideas  struggling  for  the  mastery  ; a 
blend  of  the  Italian  and  French  types.  As  first 
planned  by  Remigius  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  it  was  a French  front,  with 
the  preparation  for  two  towers  which,  in  the 
most  orthodox  fashion,  marked  the  termination 
of  the  aisles,  the  internal  width  of  the  towers 
being  probably  coincident  with  that  of  the 
aisles,  though  the  thickness  of  the  tower  walls 
gave  a certain  external  projection.  The  nave 
was  widened  by  5 ft.  on  each  side  when  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  period,  and  hence 
the  inner  side  walls  of  the  towers  do  not  now 
coincide  with  the  line  of  the  nave  arcade,  as 
they  originally  did  ; but  I have  no  doubt  the  inner 
face  of  the  Norman  aisle  walls  coincided 
as  the  present  aisle  walls  do,  with  the 
inner  face  of  the  tower  walls  ; in  other  words 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt  on  the 
Norman  foundations  ; because  a reference  to 
the  plan  will  show  that,  according  to  usual 
proportions,  the  aisles  are  too  narrow  ; the 
centre  compartment  was  widened,  the  aisles 
were  not.  The  second  stage  of  the  west  front, 
in  the  Transitional  period,  was  the  erection  of 
gables  adorned  with  arcading  over  each  of 
Remigius’s  large  arches,  as  over  the  three  great 
arches  at  Peterborough,  which  the  whole  com- 
position at  this  stage  must  have  somewhat 
resembled,  and  perhaps  even  suggested  it. 
The  change  came  when  the  nave  was  rebuilt 
under  Bishop  Grosseteste,  circa  1230,  when  a 
facade  of  the  Italian  type  was  planted 
on,  and  as  an  extension  to,  the  Norman 
facade.  This  was  all  part  of  the  ambition 
and  emulation  of  the  period  ; the  effort  of 
one  establishment  to  outdo  another  in  the 
striking  character  of  its  western  facade; 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  mediaeval  clergy 
fully  appreciated  one  motive  which  has  been 
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suggested  for  a special  treatment  of  the 
entrance  front — that  of  forming  a kind  of 
advertisement.  Cathedrals  might  be  dedicated 
to  a saint,  and  built  professedly  to  the  glory  of 
God  ; but  there  was  as  much  human  nature 
about  it,  after  all,  as  in  building  a railway 
terminus  : each  new  company  tries  to  build  a 
more  imposing  station  than  the  last  one.  In 
the  present  case  there  was  evidently  some 
unwillingness  to  meddle  with  the  bulky  walls 
of  the  Norman  towers  ; the  easiest  way  to 
increase  the  ambitious  character  of  the  front 
was  to  spread  out  a screen  on  each  side  of  it, 
so  as  to  widen  the  whole  composition,  and 
then  to  make  it  rich  with  diversities  of  arcades. 
Finally,  in  the  Early  Perpendicular  period, 
the  towers  were  at  length  carried  up  and 
emerged  from  behind  their  screen.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  they  had  small 
spires  or  spirelets,  which  were  then  removed, 
probably  because  they  needed  repair,  and 
it  was  cheaper  to  pull  them  down  ; a good 
enough  reason  in  the  Georgian  era.  It  should 
be  noticed  too  that  when  Grosseteste  built  the 
new  nave,  the  gable  of  which  comes  out 
through  the  Norman  front,  he  altered  the 
centre  arch  to  a point,  to  harmonise  with  the 
new  work.  It  may  also  be  noted,  in  compar- 
ing Lincoln  with  Durham,  how  much  more 
satisfactory  is  the  effect  of  the  gable,  which 
really  represents  the  section  of  the  roof,  in 
comparison  with  that  fallacious  gable  at 
Durham  which  stands  up  flat  by  itself. 

A good  many  harsh  criticisms  have  been  made 
on  Lincoln  front,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
as  a whole,  it  has  little  claim  to  be  considered  a 
design  ; it  is  a picturesque  medley,  though  a 
most  graphic  piece  of  architectural  history. 
Yet  I owe  to  it  one  memory  of  an  effect  that 
will  last  my  lifetime.  I first  saw  Lincoln  in 
company  with  the  first  Architectural  Associa- 
tion excursion  organised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe,  I do  not  know  how  many 
years  ago.  On  the  third  day  of  the  ceremonial 
we  were  driving  back  into  Lincoln  after  a 
glorious  summer’s  day  spent  among  some  of 
the  neighbouring  churches.  After  climbing 
the  long  hill  up  to  the  town,  rather  in  shadow, 
our  vehicles  made  a turn  round  into  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  we  came 
suddenly  on  this  facade,  with  its  [naturally 
warm-tinted  stone  absolutely  golden  in  the 
strong  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  As  a piece  of 
scenic  effect,  coming  on  one  as  a sudden  sur- 
prise, it  was  magnificent.  One  forgot  all 
about  the  questionable  details  in  the  glory  of 
the  picture  as  a whole. 

Ely  is  the  one  front  of  the  first  importance 
which  cannot  be  referred  either  to  the  French 
or  the  Italian  type.  It  is  a unique  conception, 
resembling  nothing  else  among  our  English 
cathedrals.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  Italian 
screen  type  with  a great  tower  interposed  in 
the  centre  ; the  screen  extends  far  beyond  the 
main  plan  of  the  nave,  and  behind  it,  at  each 
end,  is  a small  chapel  outside  the  line  of  the 
aisle  walls.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
treatment  of  the  crossing  at  Ely  is  supposed  to 
have  suggested  to  Wren  the  plan  of  the  same 
portion  of  St.  Paul’s  ; but  there  is  another  point 
of  similarity  which  has  not  been  so  much  re- 
marked upon,  but  which  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental. The  plan  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul’s, 
like  this,  extends  beyond  the  line  of  the  nave 
and  has  a small  chapel  behind  each  projection. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
west  front  of  Ely,  as  originally  designed,  might 
have  been  seen  in  its  entirety.  The  line  of 
the  tower,  just  sufficiently  projected  to 
define  it,  was  seen  down  to  the  ground, 
unscreened  by  the  Early  English  Galilee  porch 
now  erected  in  front  of  it,  and  which  certainly 
does  not  improve  the  composition  architectur- 
ally. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the 
small  building  between  the  great  piers  at 
Peterborough,  this  porch,  however  a ritual  use 
and  name  might  be  assigned  to  it  afterwards, 
was  originally  placed  there  for  purely  practical 
reasons^  in  order  to  afford  a better  western 
abutment  to  the  tower  arches.  The  tower 
ended  at  the  string  below  the  present  octa- 
gonal lantern  and  turrets,  and  was  probably 
crowned  by  a lofty  timber  spire  with  spirelets 
at  the  angles  ; * the  angle  turrets,  without  the 
battlementing,  by  smaller  octagonal  spirelets 
of  the  same  type.  For  a finish  to  the  tower  I 
think  the  present  lantern,  though  weak  in 
detail  and  so  far  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  is 
finer  and  more  effective  than  the  wooden 
spire,  and  the  building  has  gained  by  the 


* See  Mr.  Beresford  Pite’s  restoration  of  it  in  "Cathe- 
drals of  England  and  Wales.” 
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alteration.  It  is  a noticeable  point  that  the 
usual  three  doorways,  to  nave  and  aisles,  are 
not  found  at  Ely,  there  being  only  one  central 
doorway.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
character  of  the  design,  in  which  the  centre  is 
strongly  emphasised. 

When  this  facade  was  complete  in  its 
original  form  it  was  one  of  the  finest,  best 
balanced,  and  most  artistic  architectural  con- 
ceptions of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  England  or 
anywhere  else  ; in  spite  of  its  originality  and 
individual  character,  there  is  in  it  no  straining 
after  effect,  no  touch  of  eccentricity  ; it  is  a 
noble  and  dignified  architectural  design, 
marked  by  repose  and  breadth  of  effect.  As 
you  all  know,  the  northern  side  of  the  screen 
fell  down,  there  seems  to  be  no  precise  record 
either  when  or  why  ; unless  there  was  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  the  foundations,  one  is 
almost  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  a piece  of 
wanton  destruction.  One  of  the  interesting 
questions  which  crop  up  in  connexion  with 
our  subject,  is,  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while,  and  a right  thing  to  do,  to  rebuild  this 
destroyed  portion  after  the  model  of  the 
south  side,  and  thus  once  more  complete  the 
design.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be.  No  one  is  more  opposed  than  I 
am  to  that  kind  of  restoration  which  consists 
in  polishing  up  ancient  work  to  make  it  look 
‘‘as  good  as  new,"  or  to  that  which  consists  in 
conjecturally  restoring  some  vanished  feature 
from  a few  fragments,  just  because  something 
of  the  kind  is  surmised  to  have  been  there 
before ; as  Scott  absurdly  did  with  the  pyramidal 
termination  of  the  south  choir  aisle  at  Chester, 
and  Mr.  Pearson  did  with  the  double  cloister, 
as  he  called  it,  at  Westminster  Hall.  Such 
restorations  are  neither  architecture  nor  history. 
But  it  is  a quite  different  matter  when  a re- 
peating portion  of  a complete  design  has 
perished.  It  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  rebuild 
the  fourth  side  of  the  cloister  at  Chester,  which 
had  been  pulled  down  ; it  was  simply  making 
the  design  complete  again  by  replacing  a portion 
for  which  the  other  three  sides  afforded  the 
model.  And  it  is  the  same  with  Ely.  The 
north  side  was  identical  in  design  with  the 
south  side  ; it  has  been  destroyed  ; why  not 
reinstate  it,  taking  the  south  side  as  the 
guide  ? I have  heard  indeed  one  argument 
used  against  this  class  of  restoration,  to  the 
effect  that  no  one  would  think  of  restoring  a 
missing  limb  to  an  antique  statue  ; but  the 
argument  is  absurd  ; the  two  cases  are  not  in 
the  least  analogous.  No  one  can  say  what 
the  position  or  modelling  of  a missing  limb  in 
a statue  may  have  been  ; sculpture  imitates 
Nature,  which  is  capable  of  infinite  varieties  of 
movement.  Architecture  does  not  imitate 
Nature,  and  architectural  design  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  symmetrical — in  the  case 
here  referred  to  we  know  that  it  was  so  ; and 
the  reproduction  of  such  conventional  features 
as  turrets,  mouldings,  and  arcades,  to  repeat  a 
design  still  existing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
axis  line,  is  a perfectly  different  problem  from 
piecing  a statue. 

Peterborough  is  a front  of  exactly  the  oppo- 
site character  to  Ely.  While  the  latter,  as 
already  observed,  is  specially  marked  by 
repose  and  a perfectly  logical  balancing  of 
parts,  Peterborough  represents  an  inspiration 
of  genius  which  disdains  all  ordinary  con- 
siderations of  logic — a passionate  desire  to  do 
something  great  and  astonishing  and  unpre- 
cedented, even  at  the  cost  of  reasonableness 
and  the  proportion  of  things.  The  three  great 
arches,  regarded  as  a portico,  are  entirely  out 
of  scale  with  the  whole  building — out  of  scale, 
too,  with  the  real  requirements  of  a portico. 
All  this  we  can  easily  say,  and,  for  all  that,  I 
must  agree  with  Fergusson’s  judgment  that  as 
a portico  it  is  the  grandest  and  finest  in 
existence.  It  is  true  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  an  anticlimax,  for  only  giants 
could  have  built  anything  that  was  not  ; but 
we  may  well  be  thankful  for  having  one 
portico  at  least  on  a colossal  scale,  even 
if  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  whole  building 
to  match  ; and  it  is  curious  that,  great  as  is  the 
contrast  with  Ely,  it  is  to  Ely  indirectly  that 
we  owe  it.  It  is  the  human  weakness  of  emula- 
tion over  again.  Peterborough  was  to  have 
had  a flat  front,  with  square  towers  projecting 
half  beyond  the  line  of  the  aisle  walls.  But 
while  this  was  half  finished  arose  the  new  and 
striking  front  of  Ely.  “ Brethren,  shall  we  be 
outdone,  almost  within  sight  of  our  own  doors  ? 
Go  to,  let  us  build  something  that  will  take  the 
conceit  out  of  Ely.”  And  truly  they  did  it, 
only,  unhappily,  they  looked  not  warily  to  the 
foundations,  wherefore  their  great  conception  , 


has  been  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  over. 
It  is  a curious  contrast  that  while  Lincoln  at 
first  had  a front  of  three  great  arched  recesses, 
and  then  proceeded  to  embellish  it  by  pro- 
jecting a screen  design  each  side  of  them, 
Peterborough  ended  with  the  three  great  arches 
as  the  culminating  effort.  One  hears  the 
question  sometimes,  Why  is  the  middle  bay 
narrower  than  the  others  ? But  that  is  the 
wrong  way  to  put  it.  The  question  is,  Why 
are  the  side  bays  wider  than  the  middle  one  ? 
Nor  is  there  any  mystery  about  it.  The  position; 
of  the  centre  piers  was  settled  by  that  of  the 
doors  and  piers  in  the  first  intended  front  ; the 
increased  width  of  the  outer  bays  is  simply  for 
glory.  They  could  not  conveniently  make  the 
centre  bay  wider  than  they  did,  but  at  least  they 
would  spread  out  with  a wider  sweep  in  the 
side  bays.  The  three  gables,  however,  are 
made  to  range,  and  rightly.  There  would  have 
been  great  want  of  unity  if  they  had  all  been 
sprung  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
rake,  and  consequently  with  the  centre  apex 
lower  than  the  side  ones.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  hardly  got  over  in  the  best  way 
by  making  the  gable  copings  abut  at  different 
levels  against  the  intervening  turrets,  preserving 
the  same  rake.  It  is  rather  a clumsy  way  of 
doing  it.  I think  that  if  the  springing  had  been 
the  same  and  the  rake  different  the  effect 
would  have  been  better ; the  difference 
in  rake  would  have  been  less  noticeable 
and  the  difference  in  width  of  the  arches 
would  have  fully  justified  and  explained  it. 
The  delicate  little  late  porch,  built  between  the 
piers  to  bind  them  together,  is  so  completely 
out  of  scale  with  everything  around  that  it 
always  appears  to  me  an  eyesore  ; as  a con- 
structional expedient  it  is  a very  curious 
example  of  the  way  in  which  an  engineering 
construction  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  presented 
under  the  guise  of  an  architectural  fantasy. 
Apart  from  this,  the  weak  point  in  the  front  is 
the  design  of  the  flanking  turrets,  which  look 
far  too  feeble  to  act  as  abutments  to  that  im- 
mense arcade,  and  the  decorative  arcades 
formed  on  their  surface  make  them  look  still 
weaker  ; they  should  have  been  treated  as 
plain  ponderous  masses,  with  only  some  deco- 
rative diversification  at  the  top.  But  the 
mediaeval  builders  would  have  said,  like 
Hamlet’s  friend,  “ ’Twere  to  consider  too 
curiously,  to  consider  so.” 

One  can  hardly  mention  Peterborough  with- 
out reference  to  what  may  be  called  the  great 
Peterborough  restoration  “row  ” a little  while 
since.  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
all  over  the  front  while  the  scaffolding  was  up, 
and  examining  the  state  of  the  vaulting  at 
close  quarters,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  never  was  a more  unreasonable 
clamour  thin  that  which  was  got  up  in  the 
Press  to  prevent  the  absolutely  necessary 
repair  to  a structure  which  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  to  pieces  ; and  I feel  satisfied 
that  if  the  knot  of  architects,  of  peculiar 
opinions,  who  said  that  they  could  set  it  all 
right  by  tunnelling  through  the  pack  of  the 
loose  debris  over  the  back  of  the  vaulting  and 
putting  new  backing  behind  the  facing  masonry, 
had  been  taken  at  their  word  and  asked  to 
undertake  the  work,  they  would  have  backed 
out ; or  if  they  had  not,  they  would  have  dug 
their  own  graves,  or  those  of  their  workmen. 

I should  have  gone  further  ; I should  have 
said,  take  down  the  whole  front  and  rebuild  it 
with  the  same  facing  stones  on  a concrete 
foundation,  truly  vertical  and  with  a solid  and 
well-bonded  backing.  It  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  a most  complicated  and  costly  job,  but 
not  an  impossible  one,  and  the  unique  grandeur 
of  the  front  is  such  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  expense  in  order  to  put  it  on. 
a sure  basis  and  preserve  it  perhaps  for  another 
five  centuries  to  the  world.  As  it  is,  after  alL 
the  fuss,  I believe  the  front  is  in  a precarious 
state.  From  the  upper  scaffold  the  over- 
hang of  these  immense  masses  appears  most 
alarming,  and  it  is  rather  problematical 
whether,  in  its  present  state,  it  will  last 
out  the  century,  unless  something  more 
is  done.  The  erection  of  the  scaffold  gave 
one,  however,  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  go  all  over  the  front  and  see  all  the 
detail  at  close  quarters.  I do  not  think  any- 
thing else  gives  one  such  a vivid  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  and  bold  character  of  mediaeval 
work  — of  its  difference  from  everything 
modern  — as  to  go  up  among  these  shafts 
and  niches  and  sculptures  which  have  been 
beaten  by  the  wind  and  rain  of  centuries,  till 
they  have  almost  lost  the  appearance  of  being 
man’s  handiwork  and  look  like  natural  j?heno- 
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mena,  and  to  realise  the  boldness  and  depth  of 
the  mouldings  and  relief  which  seem  so 
graceful  and  delicate  from  below,  but  which, 
viewed  at  close  quarters,  suggest  the  idea  that 
“'there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.” 

This  experience  I have  also  had  at  Wells, 
which  I had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  for  the 
first  time  when  the  scaffolding  for  the  late  Mr. 
Ferrey’s  restoration  was  all  over  the  front  ; a 
disappointment  at  the  first  glance,  but  which 
turned  out  a blessing  in  disguise,  for  I was 
lucky  enough  to  elude  the  argus  eyes  of  the 
clerk  of  works  (for  whom  I had  no  credentials), 
and  had  time  to  climb  all  over  the  front  and 
make  a number  of  sketches  of  figures,  caps, 
and  mouldings  at  close  quarters  before  my 
discovery  by  a conscientious  foreman.  Wells 
is  more  refined  in  detail  than  Peterborough, 
but  even  here  the  spread  of  the  foliage  carving 
on  the  caps,  and  the  depth  and  intricate  profile 
of  the  mouldings,  take  one’s  breath  away. 
(Wells  is  the  sculptured  front  par  excellence, 
and  it  is  noticeable  how  completely  archi- 
tecturalised  is  most  of  the  sculpture  ; the  figures 
af  kings  and  saints  in  their  niches  are  so 
severe  and  square-cut  in  line  that  they  hardly 
nave  human  interest,  but  on  that  very  account 
::hey  are  so  effective  architecturally ; they 
iseem  not  so  much  sculpture  as  architectural 
;arving.  One  band  of  sculpture,  however, 
(here  is  in  the  spandrels, of  the  arches  just 
below  1 the  upper  string  course  which  runs 

I ight  across  the  front,  which  is  of  a different 
ype  ; the  Resurrection  series,  which  are  as 
ull  of  life  as  the  sculptor  could  make  them, 
i.  hey  are  all  nude,  which  may  be  one  reason 
yhy  they  were  placed  so  high  up  (mediaeval 
feeling  did  not  tolerate  nudity  even  in  art); 
>ut  whether  this  was  the  reason  or  not,  they 
re  decoratively  in  the  right  place  ; being  the 
ply  figures  with  movement  in  them,  they  fall 
n naturally  with  the  up-and-down  lines  of  the 
krmdow  heads  and  the  arcading,  as  the  stiff 
tatues  below  fall  in  naturally  with  the  vertical 
Ines  of  the  niches.  The  Resurrection  figures 
re  so  far  weather-worn  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fadge  how  far  they  were  originally  well- 
nodelled,  but  they  are  certainly  full  of  spirit 
nd  expression,  and  I have  always  believed 
pat  they  must  have  been  done  by  Italian 
^ulptors  brought  over  ; there  is  nothing  at  all 
ke  them  in  English  work.  The  reality  with 
'hich  the  sculptor  has  conceived  his  subject  is 
emarkable  : we  see  one  man  pushing  aside 
is  tombstone,  and  joyfully  looking  upward  ; 
bother  seated  in  a solemn  attitude  of  resigna- 
jon,  as  if  waiting  for  his  doom  ; a woman 
oviously  much  embarrassed  at  having  to  issue 
aked  from  her  tomb  ; every  figure  has  its 
wn  characteristic  attitude  and  expression, 
here  is  a good  set  of  drawings  of  these 
gures  in  some  publication — I forget  what  ■ 
ut  no  one  can  have  realised  fully  their  interest 
id  pathos  who  has  not  stood  by  the  actual 
gures,  and  tried  to  realise  the  thoughts  and 
intention  of  the  man  or  men  who  carved  out 
111s  naive,  yet  thrilling,  representation  of  sinful 
nan  called  to  judgment. 

Architecturally,  the  Wells  front  is  the  French 
pe  extended,  so  that  the  two  towers,  instead 

II  forming  the  termination  to  the  aisles,  extend 
tanpletely  out  beyond  them,  and  the  whole 
prtakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a screen 
I -fore  the  actual  building.  The  design  pos- 
;!sses  _ in  a remarkable  degree  two  of  the 
tost  important  qualities  to  be  desired ; a 
Harked  individuality  of  treatment,  and'  a 
1 n*in£  effect  of  contrast.  It  is  consistent  with 

’df  throughout,  and  totally  unlike  any  other 
iicample  in  England.  There  is  an  almost 
assic  severity  of  line  throughout,  and  the 
tbrizontal  divisions  are  more  strongly  marked 
an  is  usual  in  Gothic.  The  comparative 
lainness  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  towers 
intrasts  effectively  with  the  richness  of  the 
1 wer  portion  ; each  story  of  the  design  is  com- 
ete  in  itself  and  designed  with  a purpose  ; 

• ere  is  nothing  accidental  or  careless.  Were 
: e towers  intended  to  have  pinnacles  ? I have 

• jver  been  on  the  top  of  them,  and  therefore 
Ilinnot  speak  as  to  the  actual  evidence  of  the 

ork ; but  it  is  quite  possible  the  present 
jlush  was  the  ultimate  one.  It  is  unusual,  but 
ye  whoie  design  is  unusual  in  so  many  points 
1 at  this  need  not  weigh  much.  I certainly 
nefer  them  as  they  are.  The  central  feature 
the  roof  line  is  not  very  well  designed  ; and 
|e  deep  cut  between  it  and  the  towers  is  rather 
' vkward,  and  seems  to  want  something  to  fill 

: Rochester  is  a peculiar  and  not  very  beau- 
i ul  front,  but  it  is  worth  attention  as  again 
Bustrating  the  extraordinary  variety  in  con- 


ception of  these  English  fronts.  Here  again 
we  have  a design  entirely  different  from  any 
of  the  others — entirely  distinct  in  itself. 
Instead  of  two  western  towers  we  have  four 
turrets,  and  the  side  turrets  do  not  form  the 
termination  of  the  aisles,  but  of  the  outer  aisle 
walls  ; a kind  of  square  head,  on  plan,  at  the 
end  of  the  wall  ; the  centre  turrets  performing 
the  same  function  in  reference  to  the  nave 
arcades.  Thus,  instead  of  the  front  expressing 
the  triple  division  of  the  section  of  the  nave 
into  three  compartments,  it  emphasises  the 
existence  of  the  four  parallel  walls  which 
divide  the  compartments.  1 1 is  not  such  a fine, 
nor,  I think,  such  a correct  architectural 
treatment ; but  as  a suggestion  it  is  certainly 
interesting.  It  is  not  very  easy  now  to  con- 
jecture how  the  central  portion  appeared  as 
originally  built.  The  present  late  battle- 
mented  finish  cuts  very  awkwardly  into  the 
turrets,  and  goes  far  to  spoil  the  effect.  As 
originally  built,  it  may  have  been  an  admir- 
able whole,  though  on  a rather  small  scale. 

Salisbury  as  a whole  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  cathedrals,  especially  in 
bright  summer  weather  (it  wants  that  to  show 
it  at  its  best)  ; but  the  front  is  a vexation,  and 
is  to  my  mind  the  weakest  and  poorest  of  all. 
It  has,  to  be  sure,  been  restored  to  the  bone, 
and  looks  terribly  new  and  raw,  hut  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  restoration  fairly  represents 
the  original  details,  and  it  fails  through  com- 
plete want  of  purpose,  concentration,  and  con- 
trast ; it  is  a medley  of  detail  covering  the  whole 
face,  with  apparently  no  motive  except  to  cover 
it  and  leave  not  a blank  space  for  the  eye  to  rest 
on.  It  illustrates,  when  seen  from  behind  or  at 
the  side,  the  weak  point  of  the  Italian  faqade  ; 
a great  part  of  the  back  of  it  forming  a blank 
wall  above  the  aisle  roof. 

The  front  of  Ripon  is  a good  example  of  the 
pleasing  effect  to  be  obtained  by  very  simple 
and  broad  treatment  of  windows  and  wall,  with 
hardly  any  ornament.  It  has  one  rather  curious 
and  perhaps  illogical  feature  ; it  shows  the 
three  west  doorways  so  common  in  cathedral 
fronts,  and  generally  leading  respectively  into 
nave  and  aisles  ; but  in  this  case  all  three  open 
into  the  nave  ; the  towers  represent  the  end  of 
the  aisles,  but  are  not  pierced  with  doorways. 
The  pinnacles  and  battlements  do  not  of  course 
belong  to  the  original  design  ; the  towers  were 
probably  crowned,  or  intended  to  be  crowned, 
by  timber  spires.  The  reticence  and  good 
taste  of  this  front  make  it  an  instructive 
contrast  to  the  fussiness  of  Salisbury. 

Gloucester  is  a mere  end,  rather  than  a front, 
which  replaced  a Norman  facade  of  which  all 
external  trace  has  disappeared.  The  flanking 
turrets  of  the  centre  are  prettiiy  treated,  but 
otherwise  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  it. 

Norwich,  perhaps,  shows  some  indication  of 
what  Gloucester  may  have  been.  There  is 
plenty  of  the  original  Norman  work  left,  but  so 
hacked  about  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
design.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was 
originally  something  like  Rochester,  with  a 
turret  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  walls  ; but 
the  turrets  are  much  less  boldly  developed  than 
at  Rochester. 

Worcester  is  another  “end”  which  has 
replaced  a Norman  front.  It  looks  picturesque 
standing  over  the  river,  but  it  is  totally  devoid 
of  greatness  of  effect,  and  looks  like  the  end  of  a 
parish  church.  The  Decorated  window  was 
subslituted  by  Scott  for  a Perpendicular  one,  as 
a rebuke  to  the  mediaeval  architects. 

Winchester  is  another  “end,”  but  it  ranks 
much  higher  than  Worcester  or  Gloucester,  as 
it  shows  a consistent,  well-defined,  and  rather 
massive  treatment.  The  weak  effect  of  the 
raking  lines  of  the  aisles,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  much  less  felt  with  the  flat  pitch  of  late 
Gothic  than  with  the  roofs  of  earlier  date  ; it 
seems  to  support  the  centre  better.  The 
design  illustrates  also  the  value  of  tracery  for 
giving  continuity  and  coherence  to  wall  and 
window-space.  There  was,  of  course,  a Norman 
front  before  this,  which  stood  about  40  ft. 
westward  of  the  line  of  the  present  front,  but 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  alteration  I have  never 
seen  any  explanation  suggested. 

The  Exeter  front,  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  a screen  added  half  a 
century  later,  depends  for  its  effect  mainly  on 
the  sculpture  ; the  screen  fits  badly  on  to  the 
earlier  composition,  and  is  too  palpably  an 
afterthought.  The  whole  is  picturesque  owing 
to  the  richness  of  the  details,  but  as  an  archi- 
tectural design  it  is  fragmentary,  and  looks 
more  so  in  the  side  view  than  even  in  front. 

Southwell  is  an  interesting  example  of  a plain 
and  simple  Romanesque  front,  with  a certain 


North  German  character  about  it,  of  course 
much  interfered  with  by  the  large  late 
west  window  inserted  in  it.  The  timber  spires 
are  modern  ; I should  surmise  that  the  original 
ones  were  rather  loftier  than  these.  The 
towers  represent  the  end  of  the  aisles.  The 
later  upper  stage  of  the  north  tower  has  an 
arcade  of  intersecting  round  arches,  producing 
pointed  arches  at  the  intersection  ; the  arcade 
in  the  same  position  on  the  southern  tower 
shows  pointed  arches.  In  view  of  the  idea 
that  has  been  sometimes  maintained  (but  which 
I entirely  repudiate)  that  the  notion  of  the 
pointed  arch  arose  from  the  intersection  of 
round  arches,  this  juxtaposition  is  a curious 
coincidence  ; but  unless  we  had  any  proof  that 
the  northern  tower  was  completed  first,  it  of 
course  counts  for  nothing. 

Lichfield  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  grace- 
ful, and  complete  of  all  our  facades  ; and  though 
exceedingly  rich,  the  decoration  is  so  judiciously 
disposed  that  it  does  not  suggest  a sense  of 
overcrowding  ; in  this  it  is  an  instructive  con- 
trast to  Salisbury,  where  the  decoration  is  dis- 
posed without  method,  and  consequently  looks 
crowded  and  confused.  A particularly  good 
point  in  the  design  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  is  bound  together  by  the  small  arcading 
just  above  the  ground  story,  carried  right  across 
the  front.  The  towers  represent  the  end  of  the 
aisles,  but  are  extended  slightly  beyond  them. 
The  sculpture  is  not  nearly  so  architecturally 
disposed  as  at  Wells  ; instead  of  filling  the 
niches  and  forming  a part  of  the  lines  of  the 
architecture,  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  only 
stuck  on  the  wall  in  the  middle  of  the  niche, 
with  very  inferior  effect.  It  is  true  that  a great 
deal  of  this  is  modern  ecclesiastical  mason’s 
sculptme,  and  much  of  it  very  bad  ; but  I pre- 
sume that  it  approximately  represents  the  pro- 
portions and  position  of  the  original  sculpture  ; 
Scott,  who  restored  it,  would  at  all  events  have 
seen  to  that. 

Canterbury  is  a completely  French  type  of 
front,  but  deficient  in  marked  character  and  in 
grandeur  of  design.  The  northern  tower  was 
rebuilt  in  1834,  and  the  other  one  is  much 
restored  and  refaced,  but  still  they  represent 
the  original  design.  The  towers  are  exactly 
coincident  with  the  aisles.  On  the  whole,  the 
front  is  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Canter- 
bury, but  the  towers  have  the  merit  of  fine 
proportion  and  line,  though  somewhat  tame 
architecture. 

York  is  the  most  completely  French  in  type 
of  all  our  cathedral  fronts,  for  which  reason  it 
is  the  favourite  with  American  architectural 
critics,  who  think  everything  French  is  better 
than  anything  English.  It  will  always  impress 
every  spectator  from  its  great  size  (for  English 
work)  and  its  stately  completeness  ; but  I think 
nevertheless  that  it  has  been  rather  overpraised. 

It  shows  none  of  the  genius  of  Peterborough 
and  Wells  ; it  is  very  correct  but  not  strikingly 
original.  It  is  however  a design  very  well  and 
thoughtfully  carried  out  in  all  its  details  ; every- 
thing is  very  well  proportioned  ; the  great 
depth  of  the  buttresses,  with  their  rich  arcading, 
is  very  effective,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  is  bound  together  by  the  string-courses 
and  the  band  of  decoration  carried  right  round 
at  the  point  just  below  the  gable,  is  very  good. 
The  only  serious  fault  in  it  is  in  the  treatment 
of  the  strongly  emphasised  and  projecting 
corbel  table  below  the  balustrade,  with  the 
weathering  of  the  buttresses  finishing  against 
the  wall  just  underneath,  producing  an  awk- 
ward in-and-out  angle  at  this  point ; the 
pinnacles  beginning  over  again  and  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  buttresses,  to  which  they 
ought  in  fact  to  form  a finish.  It  would  surely 
have  been  better  if  the  buttresses  had  been 
carried  partly  through  the  corbel  table  and  the 
pinnacles  connected  with  them. 

In  observing  that  it  is  (in  every  respect  but 
this)  a design  “ thoughtfully  ” worked  out,  it  is 
necessary  to  realise  that  these  towers  are  of 
three  different  dates.  The  lower  portion  is 
early  decorated  ; above  that  to  the  roofs,  is 
late  decorated  ; the  upper  stages  are  late 
fifteenth  century.  The  difference  of  dates  is 
obvious  enough  when  we  come  to  regard  the 
details  ; but  it  is  certainly  remarkable  what 
care  the  builders  of  the  later  portions  seem  to 
have  taken  to  conform  the  general  lines  of  the 
towers  to  one  design  ; so  that  at  a distance 
and  apart  from  the  details  they  might  very 
well  pass  for  towers  built  all  at  once  by  the 
same  generation  of  men.  This  is  an  unusual 
circumstance  in  mediasval  work,  where  in 
general  the  builders  of  one  age  did  not  care 
the  least  whether  they  spoiled  or  contradicted 
the  design  of  their  predecessors;  and  it  looks* 
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very  much  as  if  the  towers  had  been  carried 
out  from  a completely  preconceived  design 
which  was  expressed  in  a drawing,  and  had 
been  conscientiously  followed  throughout.  If 
not,  the  complete  harmony  of  proportion  of 
the  whole  is  very  remarkable  and  indeed 
almost  inexplicable.  The  gable,  it  may  be 
observed,  correctly  represents  the  rake  of  the 
roof,  and  the  towers  exactly  represent  the 
aisles,  not  even  showing  the  slightest  extension 
beyond  the  aisle  walls  ; a very  tame  concep- 
tion as  far  as  plan  is  concerned  at  all  events. 

Westminster  Abbey  front  has  been  so 
knocked  about  and  restored  and  refaced  that  it 
has  little  real  architectural  interest  now  ; and 
perhaps  its  chief  value  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  towers  is  the  work  of 
Wren,  and  that  they  form  at  once  an  example 
of  Wren's  unfailing  sense  of  proportion  in 
general  design,  and  of  his  utter  inability  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  Gothic  detail,  or  its  value. 
Whether  Wren  intended  to  erect  towers  in  the 
style  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  thought 
that  he  had  done  so  ; or  whether  he  thought 
that  he  was  substituting  a superior  kind  of 
detail  to  that  of  the  barbarous  Gothic,  and  did 
this  intentionally,  we  can  only  guess  ; but  I 
think  the  latter  is  the  true  reading,  and  that  he 
considered  he  was  improving  Westminster  by 
an  addition  in  a superior  kind  of  architecture. 

These  towers  serve,  however,  as  a transition 
to  our  one  classic  English  cathedral.  The 
front  of  St.  Paul’s  is  essentially  the  French  type, 
with  the  towers  extended  considerably  beyond 
the  line  of  the  aisles  (not  the  full  width  how- 
ever), and  with  chapels  in  their  rear  somewhat 
resembling,  as  already  observed,  those  in  a 
similar  position  at  Ely.  The  real  life  of  this 
front  lies  in  those  beautifully  designed  towers, 
among  the  best  things  which  Renaissance 
architecture  has  produced ; or  rather,  we 
should  perhaps  say,  the  upper  stages  to  the 
towers,  for  the  tower  character  is  nearly  lost 
below  through  the  continuance  round  them  of 
the  two  stories  of  orders,  destroying  their  ver- 
tical effect ; but  when  a man  has  once  sold 
himself  as  a slave  to  the  Orders  they  will 
exercise  this  kind  of  tyranny  over 
him.  It  is  a pity  that  by  putting  a clock  in  the 
circular  opening  of  the  south  tower  their 
symmetrical  expression  has  been  destroyed  : 
those  two  openings  were  not,  I fancy,  intended 
for  clocks  at  all,  but  simply  as  sources  of 
shadow  and  effect.  At  all  events,  if  there  is  to 
be  a clock  in  one,  they  might  as  well  put  some- 
thing else,  say  a barometer,  in  the  other  ; 
instead  of  leaving  a dark  socket  on  one  side 
and  a fish-like  eye  on  the  other.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  front  does  not  express  the 
structure  of  the  plan  ; for  though  the  second 
couple  of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  ground- 
floor  portico  is  coincident  with  the  nave 
arcade,  ihe  point  is  not  emphasised  in  any 
way,  at  least  not  in  the  colonnade  itself — 
the  tyranny  of  the  Order  again,  perhaps  ; 
but  still  it  would  have  been  quite  possible 
to  have  treated  these  and  the  end  columns 
differently  from  the  rest.  The  deep  recess  of 
the  centre  of  the  portico  has  a fine  effect  of 
shadow,  and  reminds  one  how  much  this 
element  is  wanting  in  the  flat  treatment  of 
the  rest  of  the  exterior.  I have  seen  bitter 
criticisms  made  on  Wren  for  the  sin  of  using 
coupled  columns, — a criticism  which  seems 
absurd  ; the  coupled  columns  have  a very 
good  effect,  and  as  a matter  of  construction 
they  really  afford  a better  seat  for  the  entabla- 
ture than  a single  column  does.  It  can  hardly 
be  said,  however,  that  this  would  be  a remark- 
able front  were  it  not  for  the  cupolas.  ; they  are 
what  give  it  its  real  value  ; and  they  can 
perhaps  hardly  be  praised  too  highly. 

There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  which,  I 
think,  the  comparative  consideration  of  the 
west  fronts  we  have  been  looking  at  is  very 
important  in  its  bearing  on  our  view  of  mediae- 
val architecture.  I have  several  times  referred, 
in  going  through  them,  to  their  remarkable 
diversity  in  conception  and  treatment,  a 
diversity  much  greater  than  that  to  be  found 
in  an  equal  number  of  the  most  important 
French  cathedrals.  This  fact,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  theory, 
supported  especially  by  William  Morris  and 
critics  of  his  school,  that  Gothic  architecture 
in  this  country  was  entirely  the  work 
of  what  we  should  now  call  masons  ; artisans 
working  spontaneously  on  the  ground  of  a 
common  tradition.  True,  this  common  tradi- 
tion is  shown  in  details,  which  for  each  period 
are  all  on  the  same  pattern.  But  if  there  were 
no  influence  but  this,  surely  our  west  fronts, 
jiot  to  mention  other  important  features  of  the 


buildings,  would  also  all  have  been  alike  at  the 
same  period.  But,  as  we  see,  they  were  as 
different  as  possible  ; even  startlingly  different. 
When  Peterborough  wished  to  eclipse  Ely, 
whose  new  front  had  just  been  finished,  they 
produced  a front  so  utterly  different  in  archi- 
tectural idea  and  conception  that,  as  far  as  the 
general  idea  is  concerned,  one  would  hardly 
think  the  two  belonged  to  the  same  country. 
What  are  we  to  gather  from  this  ? Surely 
that  these  various  designs  were  each  the  work 
of  one  independent  man  of  genius,  evolving 
his  own  architectural  idea  from  his  own  inner 
consciousness.  There  are  those  who  will  tell 
you  that  there  were  no  architects  then  ; it 
is  even  asserted  that  it  is  the  architects  who 
prevent  there  being  real  architecture  now.  I 
take  that  to  be  nonsense.  It  is  only  the  name 
that  is  new.  There  was  no  one  called  an 
architect  in  mediaeval  England,  but  there  were 
persons  whom  we  should  call  architects  if 
they  lived  now,  and  they  designed  the  fronts 
of  Peterborough,  and  Ely,  and  Wells.  Those 
productions  were  no  mere  mason’s  work. 

And  in  what  consists  the  grandeur  of  effect, 
the  impression  produced  on  our  minds,  by  such 
works  as  these  ? It  is  strange,  if  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  that  we  should  feel  the  impression 
of  power  and  sublimity  from  erections  so 
relatively  small — mere  dots  in  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is 
not  mere  material  size  that  does  it.  A small 
hill  is  much  larger  than  a large  cathedral,  but 
it  does  not  impress  us  so  much.  Imagine  three 
natural  caverns  the  size  of  the  three 
arches  of  Peterborough  ; would  they  produce 
on  us  any  special  impression  of  sublimity  ? 
What  is  it  then  ? It  is  the  shaping  power  of 
human  intellect  that  gives  the  buildings  their 
effect ; it  is  the  expression  of  human  aspiration 
that  appeals  to  our  sympathies.  The  soul 
measures  things  by  its  own  standard.  As 
Browning  says  in  il  Sordello”  : — 

“ A sphere  is  but  a sphere  ; 

Small,  Great,  are  merely  terms  we  bandy  here  ; 

Since  to  the  spirit’s  absoluteness  all 

Are  like.” 

The  mere  material  scale  of  the  building  is 
the  human  figure  : the  grandeur  of  the  Peter- 
borough portico  is  not  in  its  absolute  size,  but 
in  its  size  relative  to  the  mere  bodily  scale. 
The  body  can  enter  through  a very  small  door : 
it  is  the  soul  that  demands  the  expression  of 
its  dignity,  its  aspirations,  in  the  great  arches 
of  the  portal.  For  all  architecture  is  a sym- 
bolism. 


THEJl STATE  OF  LONDON  STREETS* 

This  day  twelvemonth  a most  valuable 
paper  on  "The  Insanitary  Condition  of  London 
Streets  ” was  read  here  by  Mr.  W.  Nisbet 
Blair,  the  Engineer  at  that  date  of  the  Parish, 
but  now  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough,  of  St. 
Pancras.  It  may  be  that  this  change  of  name 
has  something  to  do  with  the  invitation  given 
me  to  open  this  discussion,  for  our  new  muni- 
cipalities are  recognising  their  enlarged  powers 
and  their  heavier  responsibilities,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  subject,  always  before  us  and  always 
growing,  has  sprung  up  again  with  the  promise 
of  spring. 

I refer  you  to  Mr.  Blair’s  paper,  with  nearly 
every  sentiment  in  which  I agree,  for  a great 
deal  of  useful  information,  the  result  of  his 
large  experience.  My  own  duty  is  to  occupy 
a more  limited  field.  Like  many  more,  I have 
always  been  compelled  to  rely  largely  on  my 
own  unassisted  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  and 
for  me  bacteria  and  bacilli  might  grow  in 
peace  until  they  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
If  I ask  you  to  agree  with  me  that  our  streets 
are  dirty  and  ought  to  be  cleansed,  it  is  because 
I can  see  the  dirt  and  know  that  the  means  of 
cleansing  are  well  within  our  reach. 

I will  not  say,  as  some  have  said,  that 
London  streets  are  the  dirtiest  of  any  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  but  amongst  the 
great  Continental  towns  that  I have  seen, 
whether  capitals  or  not,  there  is  nothing 
similar  to  them.  In  all  such  towns  the  streets, 
however  they  may  be  paved,  are  kept  clean, 
chiefly  by  manual  labour  and  the  use  of  water, 
which,  in  summer  at  least,  is  employed,  not 
only  for  washing  away  the  slush  or  to  keep 
down  the  dust,  but  for  the  pleasure  and  com- 
fort of  the  man  and  also  the  woman  in  the 
street. 

Let  us  see  of  what  the  dirt  of  the  street  con- 


* A paper  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blasbill,  F.R.I.B.A., 
at  the  sessional  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  on  the 
13th  in  st. 


sists.  A good  deal  comes  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  macadamised  roads,  less  from  granite 
and  wood  pavements,  least  from  asphalt.  In 
some  roads,  particularly  when  there  are  tram 
lines,  and  on  smooth  pavements,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  sand  that  has  been  used 
to  prevent  slipperiness.  All  these  materials 
are  harmless  or  of  small  account  compared 
with  the  great  bulk,  which  is  simply  horse 
droppings,  worked  up  by  wheels  into  slush 
in  wet  weather  and  ground  into  dust  in  dry. 
In  some  streets  of  small  traders  and  where 
costermongers  congregate,  there  is  a very 
serious  addition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  which  would  not  exist  if  the  law 
were  properly  enforced,  or  which  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  swept  up  by  special  arrangements. 

I am  disposed  to  think,  from  what  one  sees, 
that  the  London  dog  is  getting  either  more 
numerous  or  dirtier  in  habits.  The  Local 
Authority  which  is  responsible  for  cleansing 
the  footways  should  pay  special  attention  to 
this  form  of  nuisance. 

The  slush,  even  in  our  best  thoroughfares,, 
except  in  the  city,  usually  covers  the  roadway 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  cross  it  without 
gathering  up  a material  portion  to  be  carried 
home,  and  either  left  upon  the  step  or  deposited 
on  mats  and  carpets.  The  clothes  are  fouled' 
either  by  the  act  of  walking  or  by  splashes 
from  vehicles  ; this  dirt  is  brushed  off  inside 
the  house  in  the  form  of  dry  dust.  The  dust 
in  the  street,  composed  practically  as  I have 
said,  is  allowed  to  blow  about  in  clouds  that 
obscure  the  view,  that  are  bitterly  annoying  to- 
passengers,  and  that  get  into  the  houses  at 
every  means  of  access,  chiefly  by  the  window 
when  it  is  open  to  admit  the  fresh  air  ! I do 
not  know  what  a bacteriologist  would  say 
as  to  its  effect  upon  our  stores  of  fresh 
and  cooked  food,  but  investigations  com- 
paratively rude  may  suffice.  When  shelves 
of  slate  and  wood  in  the  fishmongers'  and 
butchers’  shops  were  being  replaced  with 
marble,  I thought  that  what  was  good  for  the 
food  while  in  their  custody  would  be  good  for 
it  in  mine.  Accordingly.  I had  the  larder  fitted 
with  white  polished  marble.  The  next  thing  I 
heard  was  that  dirt  was  coming  through  the 
perforated  zinc  as  it  had  never  done  before : 
it  was  plain  enough  to  see  on  the  marble, 
though  not  conspicuous  on  slate  or  wood,  and 
we  had  to  try  and  stop  it  with  a fine  gauze.  1 
do  not  think  many  of  us  realise  the  amount  of 
sweeping  and  dusting  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  female  members  of  every  London  house- 
hold compared  with  what  they  would  find  in 
the  country,  besides  which  country  dirt  is 
clean. 

These  domestic  trials  are  nothing  to  people 
who  have  plenty  of  space  and  plenty  of  help. 
It  is  the  poor  who  suffer  from  them  most.  A 
dirty  street  in  a poor  neighbourhood  is  an  un- 
bearable afilction  to  the  households  that  exist 
in  it  ; the  street  is  the  only  playground  a poor 
child  can  have.  I have  had  to  act  professionally 
and  officially  on  property  so  situate,  and  have 
noted  the  flights  of  stairs  up  and  down  which 
children  are  always  running  with  the  dirt  of 
the  street  upon  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
woman  to  keep  her  rooms  clean  or  her 
children  tidy  against  such  odds.  I am  con- 
vinced that  a main  cause  of  the  dirty  and 
ragged  aspect  of  many  in  our  streets  is  trace- 
able to  such  surroundings.  There  are  those  in 
our  population,  not  necessarily-  dishonest  or  ill- 
behaved,  who  contentedly  go  about  the  streets 
in  the  garb  and  uniform  of  the  tramp.  If  the 
streets  were  clean  these  could  not  accumulate 
so  much  dirt,  and  would  be  ashamed  to  walk- 
about or  ride  in  public  vehicles  in  such  rags. 

I will  give  a few  examples  of  the  treatment 
of  the  streets  of  Continental  cities.  If  you  say- 
that  London  is  far  greater,  so  are  the  penny 
post  and  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way and  universal  providers  far  greater  than 
the  agencies  of  our  humdrum  ancestors. 
Economy  resides  with  those  who  grasp  details 
and  deal  with  them  in  a wholesale  manner. 
And  they  are  often  very  ordinary-looking 
people. 

In  Paris  the  street  dirt  is  to  a great  extent 
washed  down  into  the  sewers,  but  the  streets 
are  swept  where  necessary.  I have  gone  to 
the  lowest  localities  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine,  where  at  night  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
enter  some  of  the  houses,  and  have  seen  a man 
carefully  sweeping  the  street.  In  the  northern 
suburbs,  the  abode  of  poverty  and  reputed 
anarchy,  I asked  a man  why  he  was  watering 
with  the  hose  a street  that  looked  perfectly 
clean.  He  replied  that  he  was  watering  it  to 
cool  the  air. 
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In  Vienna  they  wash  the  streets  three  times 
or  at  least  twice  per  day  according  to  their 
importance.  Every  shopkeeper  must  wash 
his  footway  twice  per  day,  or  he  is  fined. 

In  Berlin  to  be  dirty  is  an  offence.  The 
scavengers  are  dressed  in  clean  white  slops 
and  uniform  caps  with  smart  leggings 
account  of  the  water,  not  of  the  dirt.  They  are 
as  clean  and  respectable  as  postmen  or  police- 
men. This  speaks  volumes.  Compare  the 
rough  clothes  and  the  dirty  occupations  of  our 
own  scavengers. 

In  Prague,  punctually  to  the  minute,  I do  not 
know  how  many  times  a day  two  men  with 
hand-truck  and  hose  come  down  the  street 
and  wash  the  surface,  though  it  may  appear  to 
be  clean.  In  that  ancient  city  they  go  into 
every  alley  four  times  every  day,  pick  up  the 
garbage,  and  clean  it  with  water  and  broom. 

In  the  busiest  parts  of  Brussels  the  house- 
maid comes  out  and  washes  the  footway  with 
a house  flannel  as  she  might  wash  a kitchen 
floor.  The  most  sober  description  of  the 
scenes  in  any  old  Dutch  town  on  a Friday 
afternoon  or  a Saturday,  when  the  whole 
female  population  turns  out  to  wash  the  fronts 
of  the  houses  as  high  as  they  can  reach  by 
throwing  and  squirting,  sounds  like  caricature. 
This  is  going  away  from  the  street,  but  the 
clean  street  is  a civilising  influence  ; it  pro- 
vokes to  cleanliness  within  the  house  and 
without,  and  in  the  outer  man  at  least — to  go 
no  further. 

There  is  a fine  street  in  Budapest  twice  as 
wide  as  some  of  our  noblest.  On  a brilliant 
day  I saw  a sight  not  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our 
towns.  A young  man  in  the  dress  of  a ware- 
house clerk,  but  with  uniform  cap,  carrying 
from  point  to  point  four  feet  of  hose-pipe,  was 
sending  up  into  the  air  the  most  delicate  spray, 
more  like  a thick  haze,  so  as  to  just  wet  when 
it  fell  the  whole  surface  for  100  ft.  round. 
Pedestrians  did  not  mind  it,  the  sun  made 
rainbows  in  it  ; he  was  not  drenched,  but 
might  have  just  wiped  his  fingers  and  gone 
anywhere,  or  kept  any  company  within  the 
range  of  such  as  he  seemed  to  be. ' In  Budapest 
many  working  women  go  barefoot  on  the 
streets,  looking  singularly  bright  and  clean. 
In  a full  tramcar  I saw  an  English  lady  offer 
to  share  her  narrow  seat  with  one  of  these 
rather  than  see  her  stand.  Politeness  that 
speaks  all  languages  is,  nevertheless,  discrimi- 
nating. I am  not  sure  that  this  would  have 
happened  in  the  City-road. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  condition  of  the  road- 
ways in  London  both  as  to  paving  and 
cleansing  was  a matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Wood  had  been  tried  unsuccessfully  for 
the  time  ; granite  was  practically  the  only 
material,  but  it  was  noisy  and  exceedingly 
dirty.  The  Poultry,  with  17,000  vehicles  per 
day,  and  all  the  busier  streets  had  to  be  left 
untouched  between  morning  and  night.  Then 
asphalt,  which  had  been  used  in  Paris  for 
several  years,  was  introduced.  I visited  pro- 
fessionally the  principal  mines  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  report  on  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  the  materials.  When  we  got  asphalted 
streets  the  dirt  was  more  than  ever  con- 
spicuous. Just  then  some  genius  suggested 
constant  cleaning  by  boys  whom  he  called 
‘‘street  orderlies.”  They  took  up  the  droppings 
before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  traffic  and 
put  them  in  large  baskets.  When  these  were 
full  heaps  were  formed  beside  them  ; often  the 
baskets  were  kicked  over.  I took  some  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  sketched  the  design  from 
which  was  made  the  “ street  orderly  bin  ” that 
is  now  used  on  nearly  all  our  asphalt  road- 
ways for  holding  the  droppings,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  chief  Continental  cities  ; any  one 
has  always  been  free  to  make  or  to  use  it. 
In  Glasgow  they  have  hundreds  of  receptacles 
sunk  in  the  pavement.  Sometimes  trucks  or 
barrows  are  used,  as  in  Holland,  where  the 
town  streets  are  admirably  kept. 

I am  convinced  that  for  town  thoroughfares 
this  is  the  only  satisfactory  principle.  If  the 
droppings  get  ground  into  dust  they  blow 
about  and  befoul  everything  ; then  comes  the 
water-cart  and  more  sunshine,  the  road  gets 
dry  again,  and  the  dust  reappears.  In  wet 
weather  the  material  soaks  up  the  water  so 
that  a slush  is  formed  many  times  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  droppings,  expensive  to  gather 
up  and  worthless  when  got.  If  the  droppings 
are  collected  fresh  they  will  form  a valuable 
manure — they  will  not  form  dust  ; the  principal 
use  of  the  water-cart  will  be  to  cool  the  air, 
and  the  rain  will  flow  away  freely  into  the 
sewers.  Some  sweeping  will  be  required, 
but  the  work  will  be  lighter.  The  work  of  a 


scavenger  should  no  longer  be  considered  of  a 
low  class  or  even  “ unskilled  ” ; it  should  be 
well  paid,  and  made  to  attract  respectable  able- 
bodied  men. 

The  horse-broom,  where  needed,  should  be 
used  with  discretion  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Very  often  this  machine  leaves  the  surface  in 
about  the  condition  which  it  ought  to  present 
when  the  work  is  begun.  These  brooms  may 
do  the  heaviest  work,  but  they  do  not  finish  so 
well  as  hand  labour. 

The  removal  of  snow  is  a process  capable 
of  improvement,  but  I had  rather  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  dealing  with  it.  All  these  practical 
persons  say  we  ought  to  return  to  the 
old  system  of  cleansing  the  footways  by  private 
residents.  Do  the  public  authorities  offer 
enough  pay  for  a very  unpleasant  and  trying 
kind  of  work  ? When  that  has  been  tried  and 
has  failed,  the  matter  may  be  fit  for  recon- 
sideration. 

I will  only  offer  one  suggestion  as  to  the 
material  for  roadways.  “ Macadam  ” has  its 
merits  and  its  faults,  but  it  is  never  carried  out 
as  the  inventor  intended.  Stones  that  will  piss 
through  a two-inch  ring  and  that  are  covered 
with  dirt  01  hoggin  do  not  form  a macadam 
road.  I never  saw  one  of  these  rings  in  this 
country.  An  old  road  surveyor  used  to  test  the 
size  by  making  the  stone-breaker  put  the  stone 
in  his  mouth,  an  unsatisfactory  and  probably 
illegal  measure  of  capacity.  On  one  of 
the  splendid  routes  in  France  I once 
saw  a man  carefully  putting  every 
stone  of  a small  heap  through  a ring 
that  seemed  to  be  about  i|  in. —that  is 
macadam.  I am  reminded  by  a paragraph 
in  the  Times  of  a scheme  that  has  often  seemed 
to  me  feasible.  At  the  City  of  Hamilton,  in 
Ontario,  they  have,  after  long  experiment, 
adopted  a macadam  of  limestone  saturated 
with  boiling  tar.  I should  think  that  if  broken 
granite  of  the  size  I have  mentioned  were 
mixed  dry  with  boiling  pitch,  as  is  done  with 
large  gravel,  and  laid  on  a firm  bed,  then 
sprinkled  with  fine  chippings  and  lightly 
rolled,  a good  hard  roadway  would  be 
obtained. 

Having  expressed,  as  I do,  a strong  and  un- 
hesitating opinion  that  the  dirt  in  our  streets, 
apart  from  odious  comparisons,  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  I 
must  venture  one  or  two  suggestions  upon 
questions  of  practicability  and  cost. 

When  next  I go  to  an  old  village,  where  in 
my  youth  the  pillion  survived  on  which  my 
grandmother  rode  to  escape  the  jolting  of  a 
wheeled  vehicle  over  the  rough  highway ; where, 
in  my  own  recollection,  every  woman  walked 
to  church  in  her  pattens  ; I shall  go  over  the 
same  highway,  whether  wet  or  dry,  whether 
by  day  or  by  night,  without  obliterating  on  my 
boots  the  condemnatory  evidence  that,  some 
five  hours  previously,  I had  picked  my  way 
across  an  important  London  street.  This 
reform  has  been  the  work  of  pottering  sur- 
veyors of  highways  and  aboriginal  road- 
menders  ; and  shall  the  engineers  of  our 
twenty-eight  metropolitan  boroughs  be  re- 
strained from  the  pursuit  of  similar  ends  ? 

Upon  the  question  of  expense  I will  quote 
the  hateful  and  hostile  evidence  of  my  half- 
yearly  parish  rate,  which  shows  that  while  I 
pay  7d.  in  the  £ for  schooling,  with  whatever 
there  may  be  to  show  for  it,  the  total  cost  of 
paving,  watering,  and  cleansing  is  only  3d. 
And  I ask  whether  we  should  really  be  brought 
to  ruin  by  lavishing  an  additional  id.,  or 
even  a much  begrudged  2d.,  on  making  usable 
and  tolerable — and,  at  any  rate,  visible — the 
pavement  that  is  supposed  to  be  of  gold. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors.  — A meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors  was 
held  in  the  School  of  Art,  Arundel-street,  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  President,  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  was  in  the  chair.  The  winners  of  prizes 
in  the  competition  promoted  by  the  Society  for 
measured  drawings  of  old  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  were  announced. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Inott  won  the  Society’s  prize  of 
three  guineas  and  the  President’s  prize  of  five 
guineas  ; Mr.  J.  Miller  the  second  prize  of  two 
guineas,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Bower’s  drawing  was 
highly  commended.  The  drawings  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Montgomery  Hall  at  an  early 
date.  It  was  unanimously  decided  to  forward 
the  following  address  to  his  Majesty  in  the 


name  of  the  Society  : — “ We,  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects 
and  Surveyors,  dutifully  approach  your  Majesty 
to  express  our  heartfelt  sorrow  at  the 
lamented  death  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  whose  pure  life  and  noble 
character  throughout  the  longest  reign  in 
English  history  have  rightly  endeared  her 
name  and  enshrined  her  memory  for  evermore 
in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  her  subjects. 
We  gladly  testify  here  to  her  enlightened 
patronage  during  that  long  reign  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  notably  to  that  of  the  ancient  art 
of  architecture,  for  which  she  has  justly  earned 
our  lasting  gratitude.  We  humbly  tender  our 
fullest  assurance  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
your  Majesty,  whom  may  God  safeguard  and 
guide  long  to  reign  over  us.” — Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham  afterwards  gave  a lecture  on  “ Our 
Cathedral  Fronts  : a Comparative  Criticism,” 
which  is  printed  on  another  page.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Withers, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Wigfull,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Paterson,  Mr.  T.  H.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Fenton, 
and  the  President. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Academy  on  the  nth  inst.,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Wills  in  the  chair.  Before  the  business  of  the 
meeting  the  President  alluded  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  who,  as  patron 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
donor  of  an  annual  gold  medal  for  the  promotion 
of  architecture,  was  directly  connected  with 
the  profession.  Quite  apart  from  this  personal 
side,  the  President  dwelt  upon  the  great  loss 
the  nation  had  sustained,  and  which  has  been 
so  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  After 
the  routine  business  a paper  was  read  on 
“ Church  Restoration  ” by  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Taunton.  The  paper,  which  was 
the  outcome  of  many  years’  experience  as  a 
diocesan  surveyor,  dealt  very  fully  with  the 
practical  work  of  church  restoration  as  applied 
to  the  fine  old  village  churches  to  be  found  in 
West  Somerset.  The  lecturer  strongly  advo- 
cated the  preservation  of  all  old  work,  and 
insisted  that  any  necessary  new  work  should 
be  simple  in  character  and  of  the  very  best 
materials.  A collection  of  drawings  of 
churches  was  exhibited.  Upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Thompson,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  Samson. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
•This  Association  visited,  on  the  12th  inst., 
the  City  Observatory,  Calton  Hill.  The  party 
numbered  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and 
they  were  conducted  over  the  buildings  by 
Mr.  William  Peck  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Ritchie.  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Peck  gave  a short 
history  of  the  Observatory  buildings,  the 
original  design  of  which  was  by  Playfair. 
The  various  transit  and  other  instruments  for 
determining  time,  instruments  for  measuring 
angular  distances,  equitorial  instruments,  and 
reflecting  and  refracting  telescopes  were 
described  and  their  uses  explained  to  the 
party,  special  attention  being  directed  to  the 
constitution  and  working  of  the  domes. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — A 
meeting  of  the  student  section  of  the  Dundee 
Institute  of  Architecture  was  held  on  the 
9th  inst.  in  the  Technical  Institute,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Thoms,  President,  in  the  chair,  when  a lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Donald  Mills,  architect, 
on  “ Some  Staffordshire  Buildings.”  Mr.  Mills 
commenced  by  describing  some  characteristics 
of  the  natural  features  of  the  county.  Part  of 
the  county  contains  some  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque scenery,  and  is  altogether  outside  of 
the  “ Black  Country.”  After  a short  resume  of 
the  history  and  archaeology  of  the  county,  Mr. 
Mills  proceeded  to  show  a selection  of  lantern 
slides,  drawings,  and  sketches  illustrating  some 
of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  old  stone  manor 
houses,  village  churches,  and  other  buildings, 
including  the  following  examples,  which  were 
described  : — Lichfield  Cathedral,  Ashbourne 
Church,  Wootton  House,  and  Moreton  Old 
Hall.  He  also  crossed  the  border  into  Derby- 
shire, so  as  to  include  Haddon  Hall.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to  some  modern  buildings 
of  note,  such  as  All  Saints’  Church,  Leek,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  by  Pugin. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland.  — A general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland  was  held  recently  at  the  Insti- 
tute rooms,  20,  Lincoln-place.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr 
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J.  Rawson  Carroll,  F.R.I.B.A.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  meeting  : — “ We, 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  in  general  meeting 
assembled,  desire  to  express  our  profound 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  our  revered  and 
honoured  Sovereign  and  Patroness  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  to  convey  with  loyal  and 
dutiful  respect  to  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII., 
the  Queen  Consort,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  great  bereavement."  The  President  and 
hon.  secretary  were  requested  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  have  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion brought  under  the  notice  of  the  King. 


3llustraticms. 


STUDY  OF  AN  INDIAN  HOUSE. 

HHIS  is  a reproduction  in  monochrome 
of  one  of  the  coloured  drawings  which 
gained  for  their  author,  Mr.  Hervey 
Rutherford,  the  Owen  Jones  Studentship  of 
this  year. 

It  shows  part  of  the  facades  of  two  dwelling- 
houses  built  of  teak  wood,  carved  and  painted. 
They  are  seventeenth  - century  work  from 
Ahmedabad,  Guzerat. 


FIREPLACE,  HOTEL-DE-VILLE, 
AUDENARDE. 

This  illustration  is  from  the  numerous  collec- 
tion of  sketches  which  gained  for  their  author, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Cotman,  the  Institute’s  Pugin 
Studentship  this  year. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  itself,  Mr.  Cotman 
writes : — 

“This  late  Gothic  fireplace  was  executed  by 
Paul  van  Schelden  during  the  regency  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  it  with  his  well-known  doorway 
screen  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  in  which  this  chimney-piece  is. 

Its  date  is  1529,  two  years  earlier  than  that  of 
the  Renaissance  portal.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Austrian  eagle  of  the  Empire  forms  the 
device  of  the  centre  shield  in  the  lower  part, 
with  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the 
Imperial  crown.  The  eagle  occurs  again  in 
the  left-hand  panel  of  the  upper  part.  The 
shields  to  the  left  and  right  bear  the  lions 
rampant  of  the  Court  of  Flanders  and  Dukes 
of  Burgundy.  The  blazoning  of  these  shields 
is  kept  bright  by  fresh  paint. 

The  figures  under  the  canopies  to  the  left 
and  right  probably  represent  Justice  and 
Truth,  with  Our  Lady  under  the  centre  one, 
bearing  in  her  arms  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Pamele  of  this  town  with  its  octagonal 
centre  tower. 

The  hexagonal  canopies  are  similar  in  design 
to  those  on  the  exterior.  The  chimney-piece, 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  below  in  the  Salle 
des  Pas  Perdus,  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  fireback  and  dogs  are  somewhat  later  in 
date,  as  the  inscription  shows." 


DESIGN  FOR  ENTRANCE  GATEWAY 
TO  A PUBLIC  PARK. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  Walter  Fairbairn,  of 
Edinburgh,  is  the  one  to  which  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  this  year  awarded  the  Tite  Prize 
instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study 
of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  on 
this  and  most  of  the  other  designs  submitted, 
in  an  article  on  the  Students’  designs  in  our 
issue  of  January  19. 

The  author  writes  : — 11  In  preparing  my 
design  I was  undecided  at  first  whether  to 
have  one  large  gateway  or  a double  system 
with  a separate  entrance  and  exit.  I decided 
on  the  former  as  being  more  suitable  for  a 
large  and  imposing  treatment  (although  more 
difficult  to  keep  in  scale),  and  also  fulfilling  the 
traditional  idea  of  a gateway  better  than  the 
latter." 


Royal  Masonic  Institution,  Wood  Green. 

We  read  that  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Masonic 
Institution  for  Boys  are  about  to  vacate  their  pre- 
mises at  Wood  Green  which  have  been  acquired  for 
purposes  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training 
College,  in  Gray’s  Inn-road.  New  schools  for  the 
Royal  Masonic  Institution  are  being  erected  at 
Bushey,  Hertfordshire 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

THE  BASIS  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Ax  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last 
week  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute,of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  W.,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Setfi  Smith,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  and  Mr.  M.  N. 
Castello  having  been  elected  a member, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a special 
general  meeting  would  be  held  on  Friday,  8th 
pro.w,  when  the  Committee’s  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  day  classes  in  connexion  with 
the  Association  would  be  submitted  to  the 
members.  The  scheme  had  been  drawn  up  by 
a strong  education  committee,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  the  general  committee  with  a few 
amendments  ; but  in  accordance  with  the  by- 
laws it  is  necessary  to  bring  it  before  the 
general  body  of  members  before  it  can  finally 
'pass. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  E.  S. 
Prior  to  read  a paper  on  “ The  Basis  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

Mr.  Prior  said  (hat  so  recently  as  last  Novem- 
ber they  had  heard  such  an  able  paper  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Bond  on  English  and  French  cathedrals,* 
accompanied  by  many  illustrations  of  the 
beauties  of  Gothic  art,  that  he  felt  he  ought 
almost  to  apologise  for  again  bringing  the 
subject  before  them  : but  there  was  this  advan- 
tage in  following  Mr.  Bond  : that  he  could 
ask  them  to  recall  the  beautiful  lantern  illustra- 
tions they  had  seen  on  that  occasion.  No 
doubt  an  inquiry  into  the  basis  of  this 
beauty  would  incline  to  that  psychological 
side  of  art  which  many  people  considered 
a region  ol  barren  speculation,  where 
one  wandered  in  the  quest  of  conjecture. 
For  was  there  such  a tning  as  beauty  in 
Gothic  art,  or  in  anything  else  ? Tolstoi,  in 
his  recent  work  on  art,  said  that  beauty  in  art 
was  a phantasm,  but  he  (the  speaker)  would  beg 
that  question.  What  if  beauty  had  for  ever  hid 
her  face  ? Still  the  love  of  beauty  must  be 
admitted,  and  it  existed  as  a force  to  be  counted 
on,  for  from  this  love  of  beauty  came  the 
emotions  which  expressed  themselves  in 
creative  work.  Was  it  not  human  nature  that 
we  counted  that  beautiful  which  we  loved  ? 

That  was  as  far  as  he  intended  to  go  into 
the  region  of  speculation,  and  he  would  ask 
them  to  swallow  no  more  metaphysics, 
but  turn  to  the  practical  question  : Who 
really  were  the  creators  of  Gothic  beauty 
— whose  love  of  beauty  made  the  beauty  of 
Gothic  art  ? It  would  be  conceded,  he  trusted, 
that  the  Gothic  creation  was  one  of  a very 
marked  kind,  having  a distinct  geographical 
range  which  was  sufficiently  remarkable  apart 
from  the  art  and  science  of  it  all.  To  the 
separateness  of  the  Gothic  style  (which  was 
equally  astonishing)  we  should  be  more  alive 
were  we  not  sated  with  the  modern  revivals 
of  it.  The  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  all 
coloured  and  transfigured  by  the  glory  of  a 
distinct  Gothic  creation  ; the  mediaeval  city  was 
distinct  of  its  kind  among  the  cities  of  all  ages 
— not  only  by  its  laws  and  government,  its 
customs  and  morals,  but  still  more  by  its 
saturation  with  an  active  art  that  affected 
everything.  It  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
hole-and-corner  successes  of  individual  art 
faculties.  In  mediaeval  life  every  art  and 
every  craft  was  to  be  seen  under  a dominant 
emotion,  and  it  was  this  aspect  of  a specific 
energy  making  everything  beautiful— in  a 
word,  the  passion  of  it  all— that  was,  to  his 
mind,  the  most  significant  fact  of  Gothic  art. 
Anyway,  that  art  had  aroused  almost  endless 
discussions  and  given  rise  to  many  theories, 
some  of  which  he  proposed  to  discuss  in  order 
to  see  how  far  they  accounted  for  the  wonder 
of  this  Gothic  style  ; and  he  would  divide 
them  according  as  they  alleged  causes  affecting 
the  whole  body  of  the  community,  or  as  they 
indicated  individuals  as  being  the  creators  of 
art. 

For  example,  the  religious  theory  might 
assert  generally  that  art  was  the  handmaid 
of  religion  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  exaltation  of  religious  sentiment  in  the 
artist  made  him  a gifted  designer.  These 
two  sides  were  capable  of  being  separately- 
weighed,  and  we  were  entitled  to  ask,  when 
the  beauty  of  any  work  was  laid  at  the  door  of 
faith,  whether  the  general  condition  of  the  com- 
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munity  or  the  personal  faith  of  the  artist  was 
brought  into  court.  He  proposed  to  deal  in 
some  degree  w'ith  the  personality  of  the 
mediaeval  artist,  and  would  endeavour  to  show 
that  this  personality  constantly  eludes  us,  so 
that  it  must  have  counted  for  little  and  could 
practically  be  disregarded.  Even  to-day,  with 
our  practice  of  individual  art  production,  it  was 
difficult  to  maintain  that  men  of  noble  mind,  or 
of  religious  faith,  or  of  any  particular  training, 
by  reason  of  such  endowments,  achieved  great 
art ; and  in  mediaeval  records  there  was  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  noble  aspirations  led 
to  anything  like  our  modern  individualism. 

Mr.  Prior  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  three 
following  theories  of  the  origin  of  Gothic  art, 
viz.,  the  Ecclesiastic,  the  Freemason,  and  the 
Architect,  though  he  said  he  did  not  suggest 
that  such  classifications  were  exhaustive.  That 
which  he  nicknamed  the  Ecclesiastic  theory 
would  derive  the  growth  of  mediaeval  art 
from  the  personal  faith  and  character  of 
the  religious  orders — of  the  monks,  canons, 
and  friars  who  were  in  the  heyday  of  their 
influence  and  importance.  Was  it  possible 
to  associate  in  a personal  way  the  members  of 
a religious  order  with  the  designing  of 
Gothic  art  ? Most  certainly  that  art  arose 
in  the  building  and  decoration  of  houses 
and  churches  for  monks,  canons,  and 
friars,  and  the  history  of  Gothic  art 
was  mostly  written  in  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 
The  supposition  of  the  Ecclesiastic  theory  was 
that  in  these  ecclesiastics  we  had  the  personal 
creators  of  the  Gothic  style — this  idea  during 
the  last  fifty  years  appearing  in  the  views  of 
many  writers,  including  at  one  time  Street, 
who  thought  it  “sacrilegious”  to  question  it 
—for  we  had  only  to  revive  a similar  state  of 
society  as  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  achieve 
a like  distinction  for  our  architecture  to-day. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  special  pleading  of  a 
religious  revival,  and  outside  such  propaganda, 
what  was  there  in  the  records  to  connect  great 
ecclesiastics  with  building  ? It  could  not,  with 
any  show  of  probability,  he  contended  that 
fierce  soldiers  and  busy  politicians,  like  Bishops 
Roger,  of  Salisbury,  and  Puisey,  of  Durham, 
could  have  been  the  personal  designers  of  the 
great  churches.  Everything  tended  to  prove 
that  the  bishops  hired  their  builders  and 
masons  to  carry  out  their  building  work  : there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  what  we  call 
the  design  of  a building  lay  with  the  authority 
that  ordered  it.  He  believed  that  no  English 
document  remained  to  tell  us  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  set  out  the  ground  plan  even  of  its 
churches.  It  was  probable  that  it  did  so  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  perhaps  in  draught,  though 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  this  last.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  cleric  dictated  the 
general  ideas  of  what  the  building  was  to  be, 
but  that  was  not  what  we  mean  by  personal 
design  nowadays.  In  the  origin  of  the  great 
Gothic  buildings  the  ground  plan  was  very 
much  prescribed  by  tradition,  and  what  fol- 
lowed was  the  work  of  accomplished  masons, 
well  exercised  in  their  craft.  That  was  radi- 
cally different  from  the  system  of  individual 
designing.  The  religious  control  so  far  was 
only  the  dictation  of  what  was  to  be  built, 
although  it  entitled  certain  bishops  to  be  called 
the  builders  of  their  churches.  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth  had  so  thoroughly  sifted  all  the 
mediaeval  material  at  hand  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  ecclesiastics  for  the  management  of 
building,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  read  his 
paper  in  the  1887  “Transactions”  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  feel  sure  that 
no  designing  function  as  an  artist  could  be 
indicated  in  posts  which  were  held  by  poets 
like  Chaucer  as  well  as  by  bishops  like 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Still  there  were 
certain  references  to  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  ecclesiastics  in  regard  to  building 
which  should  not  be  passed  over,  and  they 
were  found  in  our  earliest  records.  It  is 
significant  that  the  earliest  missionaries  to  our 
ancestors  in  the  seventh  century  introduced 
workmen  into  this  country  to  build  in  stone  in 
the  Roman  manner.  There  were  indications 
that  St.  Augustine  brought  such  workmen  from 
the  Continent ; and  Wilfrid  of  York,  sixty  years 
later,  may  have  got  them  to  build  at  Hexham 
and  Ripon.  Thereafter  the  reputed  saintliness 
of  building  craft  remained  for  some  five 
hundred  years  in  mediaeval  tradition,  as  can  be 
shown  by  many  entries  in  the  records. 
In  the  foundations  of  mediaeval  society,  faith 
and  civilisation  were  walking  hand  in  hand. 

But  in  the  making  of  Gothic  the  personal 
sentiment  of  religious  life  was  not  discoverable 
and  no  more  could  the  personal  skilfulness  of 
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the  masonic  guild  be  found  therein.  This 
latter  theory  had  been  revived  by  an  Italian 
writer,  Merzario,  whose  researches  have  been 
introduced  to  us  in  a recent  work  by  “Leader 
Scott.”  It  was,  however,  Thomas  Hope  who, 
in  1835,  had  started  the  idea,  and  in  1852 
Macaulay  told  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  that  all  the 
cathedrals  of  Europe  arose  nearly  simulta- 
neously, and  were  built  by  a body  of  freemasons. 

Mr.  Pricr,  having  referred  in  some  detail  to 
“ Leader  Scott's  ” book,  “ Cathedral  Builders,’ 
said  that  if  any  one  should  be  charmed  by  the 
symbolist  interpretation  of  ancient  documents 
and  inscriptions  by  which  that  work  made  out 
the  Comacine  Guild,  he  would  ask  them  to  read 
chapter  xxi.  of  Thomas  Hope’s  Historical  Es- 
say, and  then  turn  to  the  actual  records  in 
orde  • to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  theory  of  the 
1 universal  domination  of  the  guild.  For  example. 
Geware’s  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  Canter- 
j bury  choir  indicated  no  dominant  authority  of 
I freemasons,  but  only  that  the  monks  appointed 
I and  organised  the  workmen.  They  were  hired 
| and  di  -missed,  as  the  case  required.  As  Street, 

1 from  his  examination  of  the  Spanish  archives, 

! declared  against  the  freemason  theory,  so  Wyatt 
Papworth  says  that  the  earliest  records  of  the 
I local  guil  :'s  of  masons  showed  that  they  were 
: not  under  any  central  masonic  organisation. 
There  w.<s  little  proof  either  for  Merzario’s 
theory  tha’.  Italian  masons  had  a guild  with  a 
dominant  au'hority  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  cei.turies.  Was  there,  then,  no  bro- 
. therhood  of  masonry,  no  mystery  of  craft  ? The 
' craft  of  masons  had,  of  course,  its  methods  and 
i secrets;  and  there  was  this  interesting 
i point  with  regaid  to  medkcval  masons,  viz., 
;that  it  was  by  reason  of  their  stone  carving  that 
they  established  themselves  as  the  chief  experts 
of  Gothic  building.  Stone  constituted*  the 
1 bone  and  flesh  of  Gothic  building.  Christianity 
| introduced  the  ambition  for  chiselled  stone, 
and  it  was  the  stone-dressing  workman  who 
came  to  be  the  ruler  over  the  other  workmen, 
and  the  knowledge  of  setting  out  necessary 
for  his  craft  made  him  the  acknowledged  ex- 
pert for  the  setting  out  of  the  building.  So  the 
master  mason’s  craft  marked  him  out  as  the 
iruler  of  Gothic  architecture.  His  idea  of  pro- 
portion, though  based  on  the  easiest  manipu- 
lation of  compass  and  square,  had  a sacredness 
on  which  he  could  establish  the  mystery  of 
freemasonry.  But  such  could  hardly  be  reck- 
oned as  the  essence  of  Gothic  work,  and  this 
ittle  geometrical  knowledge  was  not  what  we 
mean  by  personal  quality  in  the  work  of 
ndividual  architects. 

I With  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  appeared  the 
licholar  architect,  but  the  Architect  theory  would 
intedate  this  event  some  five  or  six  hundred 
izears,  and  would  make  the  beauty  of  Gothic 
mildings  depend  on  the  architect  in  the  sense 
ihat  it  does  to-day.  No  doubt  the  word  might 
i >e  used  generally  for  any  human  agent  of  ar- 
chitecture ; but  what  was  meant  now  by  the 
‘tie  was  a specialist  architect  who  designed 
buildings  and  had  them  carried  out  by  builders 
It  could  be  said  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  we 
10  not  know  where  the  architect  ended  and  the 
I under  began.  To-day  the  functions  of  archi- 
j xt  and  builder-  were  separated  by  definitions 
Ehich  allowed  of  no  confusion.  Both  terms 
:i  this  sense  were  of  comparatively  modern 
, ngin  • the  term  “ builder”  came  into  use  early 
f the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  of  “ archi- 
ct”  in  England  in  the  last  part  of  Elizabeth’s 
iiign,  and  it  was  clear  that  any  trans- 
Itrence  to  ages  long  antecedent  of  the 
reas  which  these  terms  had  been  specia- 
l|ed  to  convey  must  create  confusion, 
r this  was  obvious,  and  yet  it  was  forgotten — 
ii)t  only  by  the  vulgar  and  unlearned,  but  by 
; holars,  and  the  idea  of  the  personal  individual 
I chitect  governed  most  views  on  Gothic  ar- 
utecture.  Even  with  Street,  in  his  “Archi- 
|Cture  in  Spain,”  all  through  his  sympathetic 
liscription  of  mediaeval  cathedrals,  it  could  be 
I en  how  he  thought  that  the  architecture  he 
.as  describing  came  into  existence  as  the  result 
:i  personal  genius  like  his  own,  and  he  re- 
urded  the  excellences  and  peculiarities  of  the 
jurches  he  described  as  essentially  the  result 
1 design,  and  not  of  growth,  and  as  if  a set  of 
1 a wings  signed  by  an  architect  was  respon- 
.’le  for  them.  It  was  wonderful  that  Street 
Urnld  speak  of  the  medkeval  maestri  as 
I Hugh  they  were  architects  like  himself,  when 
tl  own  complete  analysis  of  the  documents 
pws  how  complete  was  the  difference, 
i f,  then,  there  was  no  class  of  “designers” 
mediaeval  times,  was  there  no  drawing  of 
i aent  building  ? He  had  already  referred  to 
“ plan-making  which  existed  in  the  great 


creative  period  of  Gothic  art,  and  if  any  one 
called  that  plan-drawing  “designing,”  he 
was  welcome  to  that  opinion.  In  England 
we  did  not  find  our  mediaeval  buildings  copied 
one  from  another  in  the  large  matters  of 
design,  though  in  the  tie  de  France,  as 
Mr.  Bond  had  shown,  the  church  build- 
ings were  copied  a great  deal.  Now  the 
point  of  his  inquiry  had  been  as  to  whether 
the  capacity  of  the  personally-designing 
architect  could  be  accepted  as  lying  at  the 
root  of  Gothic  excellences.  Such  transcripts 
of  existing  work  by  master  masons  went 
straight  for  his  point,  since  they  were  carried 
from  place  to  place  for  the  purposes  of 
reproduction,  and  the  decadence  of  such 
copied  work  is,  as  Mr.  Bond  pointed  out,  very 
evident.  There  was  clearly  no  room  for 
the  architect  as  we  know  him— the  trained 
imaginer  who  planned  the  shape,  construction, 
and  detail,  so  that  the  workmen  following  him 
could  carry  it  out.  Plan,  construction,  and 
beauty  in  medimval  building  were  not  matters 
of  any  one's  fancy  to  be  put  this  way  or  that  as 
the  modern  architect  wished.  Such  things 
were  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  designer-archi- 
tect ; the  plan  was  set  by  an  authority  which 
brooked  no  deviations.  The  construction  of 
buildings  in  each  period  of  the  Gothic  style 
was  carried  on  by  practical  masons,  who 
were  not  turned  aside  by  considerations  of 
design. 

The  personality  of  the  one-architect  theory 
must  therefore  be  dismissed,  and  the  broad 
basis  of  Gothic  architecture  must  be  considered 
to  be  due  to  environment  and  habit.  It  was 
because  it  was  due  to  cosmic  forces  that  Gothic 
art  seemed  to  be  so  transcendant.  But  Gothic 
art  did  not  stand  alone  in  that  position. 
Separated  by  centuries,  there  were,  besides  the 
Gothic,  other  eras  in  which  man  had  shown 
himself  an  inspired  creator  ; and  looking  at  the 
matter  in  this  way  we  could  see  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  cosmic  art— the  creation  of  distinct 
styles,  such  as  Egyptian,  Byzantine,  Greek, 
Gothic,  &c.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
coming  and  going  of  art  was  by  many  corre- 
lated with  the  phases  of  religious  faith.  It 
was  held  that  at  the  times  of  great  art  there 
was  great  life,  when  the  whole  vigour  of  man’s 
nature  spoke  with  a full  voice.  "But  he  could 
not  see  as  far  as  that  ; the  phases  of  great 
creative  expressions  of  art  seemed  independent 
of  great  religious  fervour  or  great  nobility  of 
life.  Great  art  and  great  life  had  on  occasion 
coincided,  as  had  bad  art  and  bad  life,  but  such 
coincidences  were  marred  by  others  of  very 
doubtful  interpretation. 

He  had  shown  that  the  distinction  of  produc- 
ing Gothic  art  could  not  be  assigned  to  the 
personality  of  one  particular  class — ecclesiastic 
freemason,  or  architect.  Still,  it  was  clear  that 
building  work  could  not  continue  as  the 
common  habit  of  the  community,  and  it  became 
delegated  to  a class  of  craftsmen,  and  there 
arose  a building  class,  although  for  some  time 
after  Ithe  monks  continued  to  do  their  own 
building.  The  expression  “ architect  ” once 
meant  the  whole  community  ; then  the  whole 
body  of  craftsmen  ; and  now  it  was  parsimo- 
niously applied  to  the  single  designer  who  had 
monopolised  the  name.  Gothic  art  was  great 
because  it  was  not  individual  but  cosmic. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
they  had  had  a great  intellectual,  archaeological, 
and  artistic  treat.  Mr.  Prior’s  work  was  full  of 
freshness,  and  raised  points  in  their  minds 
which  were  of  great  interest  and  importance 
to  them  as  a profession.  Mr.  Prior’s  views 
were  startling  sometimes,  but  they  were 
always  worthy  of  the  very  closest  investigation. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill,  in  proposing  a vote  of 


thanks  to  Mr.  Prior  for  his  eloquent  address, 
said  he  could  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
theory  of  not  having  an  individual  architect. 
It  seemed  to  him  incredible  that  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  for  instance,  should  be  produced 
from  a ground  plan  by  a body  of  craftsmen,  and 
he  thought  that  a drawing  of  some  description 
must  have  been  used.  He  could  not  see  how  a 
craftsman  could  set  out  a piece  of  masonry 
unless  he  had  had  something  to  go  upon,  and 
he  thought  that  the  magistri  who  had  been 
referred  to  must  have  been  something  of  an 
architectural  ghost,  and  knew  a little  more 
about  what  was  going  to  be  put  up  than  what 
we  were  given  to  understand. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  anyone  who  had 
heard  the  lecture  that  evening  and  who  had 
read  Mr.  Prior’s  book  would  recognise  the 
same  warm  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  he  had  in  1 


hand  which  made  both  his  reading  and  writings 
so  interesting  to  those  who  heard  and  read 
them.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  on  such  a paper 
with  any  positiveness  and  in  any  detail  without 
having  considered  the  paper  previously,  but,  in 
a superficial  way,  he  might  say  that  the  theories 
they  had  put  before  them  must  give  them 
rather  a shock.  Of  course,  the  discussion  as  to 
the  existence  of  these  craftsmen  and  freemasons 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Undoubtedly 
guilds  of  craftsmen  did  exist,  but  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  what  Coleridge  said  was  true, 
viz.,  “ that  the  architecture  of  our  churches  was 
simply  the  expression  of  religion."  He  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  religious  life  of  the 
middle  ages  made  itself  felt  in  every  single 
detail  of  the  buildings  that  were  erected,  and 
he  could  not  conceive  that  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
for  instance,  did  not  have  one  mind  starting 
the  idea  of  its  plan,  and  seeing  to  the  whole 
scheme — not  perhaps  as  the  professional  archi- 
tect saw  to  it  now,  but  nevertheless  guided 
throughout  by  one  master  mind.  That  build- 
ing in  particular  showed  very  strongly  the 
mind  of  one  man  marked  throughout.  He  felt 
inclined  to  say  “What’s  in  a name  ?”  It  did 
not  matter  if  it  was  the  architect  to-day  and 
the  magistri  in  the  mediaeval  days.  One  felt 
that  we  were  growing  gradually  from  what  had 
existed,  but  we  could  not  believe  that  such  an 
absolutely  different  system  existed  in  mediaeval 
times.  Of  course  the  professional  idea  did  not 
exist  in  the  middle  ages,  but  the  same  system, 
to  an  extent,  of  a master  mind  designing  and 
controlling  the  erection  of  a building  must 
have  existed  then,  and  indeed  since  building 
itself  existed.  He  quite  felt  that  Mr.  Prior 
had  given  sufficient  proof  of  the  influence 
the  monks  had  had  on  ecclesiastical  art ; they 
made  it  part  of  their  religious  life  to  work  in 
churches.  Take  a church  like  Woodstock — a 
little  church  where  one  saw  in  the  carving 
almost  the  expression  of  the  monks  when  they 
did  the  capitals  of  that  building — so  real  was 
their  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  work  they 
were  doing.  That  sort  of  nobly  religious  and 
sympathetic  feeling  was  certainly  not  brought 
about  only  by  outside  masons  brought  from 
abroad,  though  there  was  no  doubt  the  monks 
were  often  helped  by  them,  but  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  and 
made  part  of  their  religious  community  life. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  strong 
distinction  Mr.  Prior  had  drawn  between 
architect  and  workmen  of  to-day,  would  not 
apply  very  much  to  the  past.  The  architect  un- 
doubtedly was  much  more  of  a workman,  and 
no  doubt  put  his  hand  to  the  chisel  ; still,  he 
was  the  man  who  conceived  and  drew  the  great 
scheme.  He  (the  speaker)  was  glad  that  the 
subject  of  Gothic  architecture  was  not  being 
neglected  by  the  Association.  The  idea  that 
Gothic  architecture  was  dead  had  got  about 
recently.  In  one  sense,  perhaps,  that  was  true, 
but  Gothic  architecture  could  never  be  dead.  It 
had  much  more  vitality  and  life  in  it  than  to  be 
killed  by  the  fads  and  fancies  of  the  modern 
day.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  study  of 
Gothic  architecture  would  not  be  neglected  by 
students,  and  that  the  great  spirit  which  had 
brought  about  such  exquisite  art  in  our 
country — which  we  could  almost  call  national 
art — would  not  be  neglected.  He  spoke  as  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  Gothic  work. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  was  rather  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  lecturer,  to 
whose  paper  he  had  listened  nevertheless  with 
great  pleasure,  as  the  work  of  a cultivated 
and  thoughtful  mind.  But  he'could  not  under- 
stand the  anxiety  there  seemed  to  be  amongst 
some  people  in  the  present  day  to  make  out 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  middle  ages 
analagous  to  the  architect  as  we  thought  of 
him.  It  was  amusing  to  him  (the  speaker)  in 
another  way,  for  only  the  previous  evening,  in 
a paper  on  the  west  fronts  of  English  cathe- 
drals read  at  Sheffield,  he  came  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  to  that  which  Mr.  Prior  had  tried 
to  establish.  When  Mr.  Prior  referred  to  what 
he  called  the  tame  repetition  in  the  design 
of  some  of  the  French  cathedrals,  he  (the 
speaker)  agreed  that  there  was  far  greater 
variety  in  the  design  of  English  cathedrals. 

But  let  them  look  less  at  mere  documents  and 
more  at  the  internal  evidence  of  buildings.  He 
did  not  see  why  it  should  be  assumed  that  the 
person  whom  we  call  “ architect  ” in  modern 
times  did  not  exist  in  the  middle  ages  because 
he  was  not  known  by  that  name,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  some  buildings  would  have  got 
their  very  remarkable  individuality  except 
from  the  imagination  of  one  mind.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  real  difference  between  the 
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architect  and  the  mason  was  something  like 
the  difference  between  the  sculptor  and  carver  : 
the  sculptor  must  be  able  to  carve  with  his 
own  hands,  but  he  also  imagined  the  figure  ; 
whereas  the  carver  only  reproduced  from  some 
well-worn  model.  But  was  not  an  architect  a 
man  who  thought  in  stone,  and  thought  out  his 
conceptions  ? and  a mason  the  man  who  knew 
how  to  set  that  out  and  put  the  stones  together  ? 
Mr.  Prior  had  referred  to  two  or  three  cases  of 
people  who  were  given  certain  advantages  be- 
cause they  were  good  builders,  not  because  they 
were  good  designers  of  buildings.  Did  Mr.  Prior 
mean  to  tell  them  that  Bishop  Gundulph  put 
on  the  apron  and  worked  with  the  chisel  on 
the  stone  ? If  not,  what  did  he  do  ? Did 
Gundulph  go  about  and  tell  the  others  what  to 
do  ? If  so,  how  was  that  essentially  different 
from  making  a drawing  and  giving  directions 
on  paper  ? which,  after  all,  was  only  an  easier 
way  of  showing  the  workmen  what  to  do. 
Coming  to  illustrations  of  individual  work, 
there  was  one  instance  which  appeared  to  him 
almost  conclusively  to  prove  the  exercise  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  that  was  the  remarkable 
case  of  the  west  fronts  of  Ely  and  Peterborough 
Cathedrals.  In  Ely  we  found  a west  front 
which  was  totally  different  from  anything  to 
be  found  in  England  ; it  was  a screen  front  of 
an  Italian  type,  with  a centre  door.  There  was 
evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time  that  was 
built  the  front  of  Peterborough  was  much  less 
magnificent  than  what  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  present  front  was 
commenced  just  at  the  time  Ely  was  being 
built.  When  the  people  of  Peterborough  saw 
what  was  being  done  at  Ely,  they  became  dis- 
satisfied with  their  own  west  front,  and  they 
introduced  a new  and  magnificent  design  in 
front  of  the  old — the  design  of  the  three 
magnificent  arches  which  we  now  know. 
Could  there  be  two  such  features  so  absolutely 
different  as  the  front  of  Ely  and  the  front  of 
Peterborough,  carried  out  within  a generation 
of  each  other  by  people  who  could  almost  see 
one  building  from  the  other,  unless  there 
were  an  individual  designer  in  each  case  ? 
He  did  not  see  how  such  a result  could 
be  possible  if  those  two  buildings  were 
produced  merely  by  a number  of  masons. 
From  whose  head  did  the  conception  of 
those  three  grand  arches  at  Peterborough 
come  ? for  it  must  have  come  from  the  head  of 
some  one  man  ; he  may  not  have  been  called 
an  architect,  but  he  must  have  performed  func- 
tions similar  to  those  which  the  architect  of  to- 
day carried  out.  The  mistaken  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  because  no  such  name  as  architect  had 
been  used,  except  once  or  twice,  and  then  in  a 
different  sense,  there  then  was  no  such  person 
as  an  original  thinker  in  mediaeval  building.  As 
to  the  traditional  treatment  of  mouldings  and 
ornament,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  a 
school  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  one  found  the 
same  kind  of  mouldings  everywhere  ; but  in 
regard  to  the  west  fronts  of  our  cathedrals,  there 
was  great  variety  of  conception  and  treatment. 
It  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  being  so 
without  admitting  that  one  mind  in  each  case 
conceived  the  idea  and  gave  the  instructions  to 
carry  it  out.* 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  said  he  had  the 
pleasure,  when  studying  in  Yorkshire  (which  he 
regarded  as  the  home  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothic 
work),  of  meeting  the  late  Rev.  Mackenzie  Wal- 
cott, who  was  studying  in  connexion  with  a book 
on  the  Cathedrals  and  Convents  of  the  country. 
One  may  learn  a great  deal  from  a lay  enthusiast, 
and  the  Canon  seemed  able  to  throw  those  he 
met  back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  so  great  was 
his  grasp  of,  and  intimacy  with,  the  life  of  the 
monks  ; and  he  described  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  habits  of  the  Cistercians  and 
Benedictines,  explaining  why  the  buildings 
they  occupied  differed  in  plan  and  arrange- 
ment. He  (the  speaker)  believed  he  was 
right  in  stating  that  the  Canon  explained 
the  methods  of  work  and  the  tradition  which 
was  followed  in  those  days  as  the  migration  of 
workmen  collectively  from  one  building  to 
another.  That  any  body  of  workmen  could 
move  and  work  without  a responsible  head 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  but  with 
that  head  everything  seemed  simple ; and 
whether  he  was  called  by  the  name  of  master 
of  the  work  or  by  the  Greek  name  of  architect 
seemed  to  be  of  very  little  consequence.  No 
doubt  he  was  frequently  in  holy  orders.  If 


* These  remarks  are  nearly  a repetition  of  those  in  Mr. 
Statham’s  paper  read  at  Sheffield  the  evening  before,  and 
also  printed  in  this  issue;  but  as  Cuddie  Headrigg  said, 
" A gude  tale 's  nane  the  waur  o'  bein'  twice  tauld,  and  a 
body  has  aye  the  better  chance  of  understandin'  it ! ’ 


he  commended  himself  to  his  patrons,  he  and 
his  fellow-workers  were  invited  to  under- 
take work  elsewhere,  so  taking  traditions 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  always 
working  under  the  master  mind.  All  would  re- 
collect the  extremely  interesting  speech 
made  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London  on 
the  occasion  of  their  annual  dinner — how 
he  explained  his  theory  in  regard  to  the 
increasing  magnificence  and  the  progress  of 
church  building  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  in  an  interesting  way  how  he  showed  that 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  architecture  was 
largely  due  to  the  rivalry  of  the  religious  houses. 
Gothic  work  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
church  work,  and  implied  self-denial,  which, 
in  our  commercial  age,  scarcely  exists.  Men  in 
those  days  delighted  to  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  their  work,  believing  in  principles 
which  are  foreign  to  many  people  of  the 
twentieth  century.  He  (the  speaker)  believed 
that  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  used  to  send 
from  one  building  to  another  the  same 
set  of  workmen  of  a given  employer  who 
worked  for  him  thus  again  and  again. 
Such  men  became  intimate  with  each  other, 
and  knew  what  the  architect  wanted,  and  he 
knew  what  they  could  do.  He  believed  the  late 
Mr.  Sedding  did  much  the  same  among  his 
Cornish  churches.  In  restoring  those  churches 
he  often  went  to  the  same  builder,  and 
the  same  workmen  were  employed  again  and 
again.  This  seemed  a modern  parallel  of 
what  was  done  in  the  Middle  Ages  under 
different  conditions,  and  appeared  a possible 
way  out  of  present-day  difficulties.  There 
were  many  difficulties  in  producing  good 
architecture  to-day,  but,  fortunately,  there 
were  many  men  who  could  do  uncommonly 
good  work  in  spite  of  all.  The  tap-root  of  the 
difficulties  was  commercialism,  work  being 
generally  given  to  the  man  who  tendered  lowest. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  the  paper  was  a 
delight  and  a pleasure,  and  not  for  that 
evening  alone,  but  would  be  so  during  excur- 
sions and  holidays,  enabling  them  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  the  work  they  devoted  themselves  to. 
There  was  an  old  print  in  the  British  Museum 
of  the  supposed  architect  of  St.  Albans  show- 
ing his  design  to  the  King.  What  did  Mr. 
Prior  think  about  that  ? It  was  rather  dis- 
couraging to  hear  Mr.  Prior’s  remarks  about 
sketching  : if  they  had  to  abandon  sketching, 
they  would  do  so  with  very  great  sorrow.  In 
Mr.  Prior’s  view  our  professional  system  must 
be  radically  changed  if  we  were  to  have  a 
national  architecture  again.  How  was  it  to  be 
changed  ? The  modern  architect  was  a develop- 
ment, and  he  appeared  to  be  still  developing, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  change 
his  present  constitution — certainly  not  suddenly. 
One  or  two  lessons  might  be  learnt  from  Mr. 
Prior’s  paper,  and  they  must  be  perfectly 
clear  to  every  one.  One  was  that  architects 
must  be  content  to  leave  more  to  the  craftsman, 
both  as  to  the  work  and  as  to  the  design, 
though  it  appeared  to  him  (the  speaker)  that 
the  architect  must  keep  a general  control  so  as 
to  get  harmony  throughout  his  building.  Then 
we  must  have  what  Mr.  Prior  beautifully 
described  as  the  passion  for  building.  They 
should  get  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  love 
of  architecture,  with  the  beauty  of  it— as  an 
Association  or  Guild— in  order  to  bring  about 
its  promotion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  archi- 
tects should  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
stimulate  public  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
of  beauty  in  architecture,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  nothing  like  the  care  and  thought  and 
effort  had  been  devoted  to  that  particular  point 
which  might  have  been.  It  was  true  that  some- 
thing was  just  beginning  to  be  done,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  the  University  Extension  Lectures 
were  doing  more  than  anything  else  at  the 
present  time  to  help  on  a national  appreciation 
of  architecture.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Hooper’s 
point  as  to  the  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Pearson 
and  the  late  Mr.  Sedding  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  the  same  builder  was  a very 
good  one.  If  that  practice  was  more  exten- 
sively followed  there  would  be  a greater 
chance  of  getting  a sort  of  continuity  of  work 
and  developing  ideas  which  were  good. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Prior,  in  reply,  said  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Carvill  that  it  was  an  astonishing 
thing  that  Lincoln  Cathedral  should  have  come 
into  existence  without  being  designed  on  paper, 
as  we  design  nowadays — that  was,  it  was 
strange  to  those  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
the  idea  that  buildings  must  be  set  up  in  that 


way.  From  that  standpoint  it  seemed  abso-  -j 
lutely  incredible  that  a building  like  Lincoln 
should  come  into  existence  by  mason-craft  in- 
stead of  by  architect-craft.  But  he  thought  it 
would  appear  less  extraordinary  if  they  consi-  j 
dered  the  circumstances  a little.  Lincoln  re-  1 
mained  almost  the  sole  example  in  that  part  of 
England  of  the  work  of  the  last  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  for  the  destruction  of  Lincoln-  [ 
shire  abbeys  (which  were  mostly  founded  in  j 
the  twelfth  century)  had  been  almost  complete, 
so  that  cathedral  stood  almost  alone,  as  if  it  had 
come  ready-made  out  of  somebody’s  mind.  But 
really  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  style  j 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral  had  been  prepared  for  i 
in  other  works  carried  out  by  masons.  There  j 
had  been  an  ancestry  of  working  masons,  who  1 
carried  out  the  work  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  / 
not  so  much  as  an  entirely  new  thing  as  it 
appeared  to  us.  Mr.  Prynne  made  some  re- 
marks which  no  doubt  he  thought  were  in 
opposition  to  his  (the  speaker’s)  views,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  very  much  in  accord 
with  those  views.  Mr.  Prynne  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  it  must  have  been  to  the  monks  who 
put  their  heads  together  and  carried  out  certain 
pieces  of  sculpture.  He  was  quite  of  that 
opinion,  too,  and  he  thought  that  the  first  work 
of  the  Cistercians,  with  their  working  com-  [ 
munities,  was  the  building  of  their  churches  ; 
but  at  that  time  building  was  a common  thing  ; 
it  was  part  of  the  work  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, very  much  as  building  is  in  the  back- 
woods  of  America  to-day— everybody  coming 
to  help  when  a building  is  put  up.  He  did 
not  say  that  that  was  so  all  through  the  j 
Middle  Ages ; it  was  evidently  so  only  at  the 
beginning,  when  society  was  on  quite  a 
different  footing  from  what  it  was  now.  There 
were  not  the  grades  that  we  had  now,  and 
it  was  no  more  degrading  to  a monk  or  a 
bishop  to  handle  a trowel  than  it  was  to-day 
for  the  farmer  in  the  backwoods  to  put  up  his  j 
log  hut.  The  idea  that  the  work  must  have  been 
carried  out  by  inferiors  in  the  times  he  spoke  j 
of  was  not  justified  at  all  by  the  evidence. 
[Mr.  Statham' : Did  Bishop  Gundulph  work  on 
his  own  building  with  his  own  hands  r]  Cer-  ■ 
tainly,  but  not  all  day.  When  the  chronicler 
referred  to  him  as  working  with  his  own 
hands  he  meant  that  it  was  saintly  to-  J 
build.  Mr.  Prynne  also  referred  to  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  how  Salisbury 
Cathedral  came  to  be  built  except  from  the 
designs  of  a personal  designer.  Well,  we 
knew  very  much  how  Salisbury  Cathedral 
came  into  existence,  how  the  Bishop  decreed  it, 
how  the  administrator  had  charge  of  it,  and  ‘ 
how  the  mason  ruled  there  for  twenty  , 
years ; and  therefore  Salisbury  did  afford 
evidence  of  one  man’s  mind  in  this  fore- 
man  of  masons,  and  Salisbury  was  the 
most  monotonous  of  English  cathedrals  he 
knew  of.  But  did  that  singleness  of  mind 
make  up  what  we  call  an  architect  t It  did  not 
seem  so  to  him,  and  he  regarded  it  as  an  acci- 
dent in  the  making  of  the  cathedral,  which 
made  it  duller  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  Mr.  Prynne  also  suggested  what  was- 
very  far  from  his  (the  speaker’s)  mind,  that  we 
English  introduced  masons  from  abroad  to 
do  our  buildings.  Except  in  very  early  a&es“7 
before,  in  fact,  building  had  taken  any  hold 
in  England— this  was  not  the  fact.  The  intro- 
duction of  stone  building  must  have  come  from 
somewhere,  and  he  thought  the  evidence  was 
strong  that  it  came  in  from  abroad  after  tae 
seventh  century,  when  the  missionary  bishops 
first  brought  Christianity  to  England.  That 
was  a different  thing,  however,  from  saying 
that  our  masons  were  continually  being  brought 
from  abroad,  for  the  cases  in  which  that  had 
occurred  were  so  few  that  one  might  disregard 
them.  Nowadays  we  thought  that  plan  and 
design  must  go  together  ; so  we  had  difficulty 
in  seeing  how,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  plan  and 
mason  craft  were  not  one  thing,  but  two. 
Mr.  Statham  had  a very  distinct  way  of 
looking  upon  the  art  of  architecture,  and 
he  clearly  thought  that  it  was  by  a sort  of 
intellectual  process  that  the  elements  of  art 
were  brought  into  a certain  form  and  produced 
a certain  result.  It  might  be  an  incapacity  on 
his  (the  speaker’s)  mind  in  understanding  what 
intellect  is,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  that  view 
at  all.  Art  ends  when  intellect  begins,  and  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  west  front  of  Ely  and  the 
west  front  of  Peterborough,  that  there  was 
some  intellectual  mind  at  work  which  thought 
that  those  three  great  arches  would  look  very 
fine  at  Peterborough,  but  he  did  not  think  this 
process  of  intellectual  conception  made  the  art 
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of  Peterbrough.  It  lay  in  the  whole  shape — 
in  the  feeling,  expression,  sculpture,  the  whole 
of  the  building,  and  not  in  anything  which 
could  be  called  a designing  process,  such  as  an 
architect  now  is  perfectly  capable  of  doing. 
He  believed  there  was  in  the  case  of  Peter- 
borough someone  who  had  to  determine  that 
sort  of  thing  up  to  a certain  point,  for 
there  were  contracts  which  showed  how 
authority  settled  how  many  feet  broad  or 
high  a building  was  to  be,  and  no  doubt  there 
was  some  one  at  Peterborough  who  decided 
there  must  be  three  arches.  [Mr.  Statham  : 
That  is  all  I want.]  Yes,  but  the  points  of 
view  were  different.  In  regard  to  what 
McKenzie  Walcott  had  said  about  companies 
of  masons  going  from  one  church  to  another, 
it  was  almost  certain,  from  the  records 
which  remain,  that  that  was  the  case.  But 
he  had  not  found  the  least  evidence  that 
these  masons  went  from  place  to  place 
under  the  headship  of  a master  mason 
whose  designs  they  carried  out.  [Mr.  Hooper  : 
Canon  Walcott  did  not  mean  that  all  work 
was  done  so ; no  doubt  local  men  were 
employed  in  some  cases.]  The  masons  might 
have  gone  to  and  from  abbeys  in  Yorkshire, 
for  instance,  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
evidence  to  show  that  they  migrated  from 
Yorkshire  to  Devon,  for  there  was  such  a differ- 
ence in  the  different  crafts  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
masons  could  have  travelled  systematically  as 
a body,  except  perhaps  in  their  own  county. 
In  reply  to  the  chairman,  he  had  to  confess 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  drawing  of  the  archi- 
tect of  St.  Albans  handing  his  design  to  the 
king,  but  he  might  mention  that  Viollet-le-Duc, 
in  the  frontispiece  of  his  book,  showed  a 
mediaeval  architect  dictating  his  plan  to  the 
monk,  but  no  document  and  record  remained 
to  support  this  relative  position.  The  evidence 
was  the  other  way— that  the  monastic  autho- 
rities—the  bishops,  canons,  and  monks— held 
a tight  hand  on  their  masons,  and  there  was  no 
dictating  by  the  mason  to  the  authority  ; he  had 
to  do  what  he  was  ordered.  Wilars  de  Honne- 
court  was  well  known  by  his  book  of  drawings 
—his  sketch-book  as  it  was  called.  He  believed 
there  were  eighty-three  of  these  drawings,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  were  drawings  of 
the  figure,  nearly  half  of  the  remainder  being 
drawings  of  “ machines  ” for  various  purposes. 
One  was  a drawing  of  a lectern  on  which 
he  wrote,  “This  is  the  best  sort  I make." 
Then  there  were  drawings  which  were  copies 
of  well-known  places,  chiefly  bits  of  Rheims. 
In  all  the  drawings  there  was  only  one  thing 
which  had  not  been  copied,  and  that  was  a 
plan,  as  to  which  he  wrote,  “ I designed  this” 
—designed,  invented,  or  whatever  they  liked  to 
call  it— “ with  Peter  de  Corbie  in  dispute  with 
him."  Evidently  the  sketch-book  was  not  the 
sort  of  thing  we  were  accustomed  to  nowadays, 
and  it  was  really  no  proof  that  the  masons  made 
drawings  from  which  buildings  were  erected. 
The  whole  point  of  his  inquiry  was  whether 
in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a class  oj 
designing  architects  ; there  may  have  been 
people  who  supplied  ideas  for  building  as 
architects  do  now,  but  the  real  architects  were 
the  masons  who  worked  with  their  hands  and 
carried  out  what  they  thought.  No  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Statham  had  pointed  out,  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  sculptor  and  the  carver, 
and  so  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  buildings 
some  master  mind  controlled.  But  these  were 
not  like  architects  of  the  present  day,  because 
they  lived  on  the  work  and  worked  at  it.  To-day 
architects  were  a class  apart  from  the  work  ; 
they  did  not  live  in  it ; they  had  another  faculty 
specialised  for  them,  viz.,  the  faculty  of  design- 
ing apart  from  the  work.  Architects  of  to-day 
took  up  a little  bit  of  the  work  of  the  medimval 
builder  and  magnified  and  multiplied  it,  while 
the  greater  work  of  the  mason  of  those 
days— that  was  left  undone.  As  to  whether 
the  present  system  could  be  changed,  he  had 
no  thought  of  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind. 
As  the  chairman  said,  the  architect  had  grown 
up  by  stages,  and  he  would  continue  to  grow  as 
the  times  made  him.  He  thought  it  utterly 
impossible  to  go  back  to  the  way  of  the 
medireval  builders.  Whether  we  produced 
architecture  by  our  methods,  however,  was 
another  matter.  As  he  had  said  before,  he 
thought  architecture  would  begin  where  the 
architect  ended. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  would  be  held  on  March  1, 
when  a paper  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Wonnacott. 

The  meeting  then  terminated.  i 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  New  Town  Hall,  Ayr— On  the  nth 
inst.,  at  a private  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
held  after  the  ordinary  meeting,  a report  by 
Mr.  John  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  Glasgow,  on  the 
designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Ayr  Town  Hall  was  read.  Mr. 
Burnet  reported  that  the  arrangements,  both  of 
the  court-house  and  police  department  and  of 
the  hall  in  No.  1 design,  appeared  to  him  so 
good  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  it 
first.  The  Council  unanimously  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  assessor,  and  resolved 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  hall.  The 
successful  design  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  Kennedy 
Hunter,  architect,  Ayr,  and  the  cost  of  carrying 
it  out  will,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
measurers,  Messrs.  Douglas,  Hunter,  & Whit- 
son, Glasgow,  amount  to  9,515/.  The  hall, 
with  its  principal  accessories,  will  be  comprised 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  original  building, 
and  its  total  seating  accommodation  will  be 
1,078.  In  connexion  with  the  police  office  a 
new  court-room  is  to  be  provided,  and  there 
are  also  to  be  matron’s  room,  production  room, 
chief  constable’s  room,  superintendent’s  room, 
and  muster  room. 

Branch  Free  Library,  Nineveh-road, 
Leeds. — Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  (of  London),  the 
assessor  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Leeds,  has  awarded  Mr.  William  Bakewell, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  the  first  premium  in  this 
competition. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon in  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens, 
Alderman  Dickinson,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Battersea  Borough  Council  3,165/.  for  street 
improvements ; the  Bermondsey  Borough 
Council  21,140/.  for  the  erection  of  stables, 
workshops,  stores,  &c.  ; the  Lewisham  Borough 
Council  15,500/.  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Town  Hall  ; the  Woolwich  Borough  Council 
2,340/.  for  infectious  diseases  shelter  and  post- 
mortem rooms  ; the  Hammersmith  Guardians 
10,600/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  premises 
as  a site  for  relief  offices  ; and  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  100,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital. 

Historic  Buildings.— On  the  recommendation 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  it  was  re- 
solved to  appoint  a new  standing  committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  reporting 
upon  questions  relating  to  historic  buildings  in 
London,  and  of  dealing  with  the  preservation 
and  publication  of  historical  records  of  the 
Council,  the  administration  of  the  library,  and 
other  cognate  matters. 

Berlin  Fire  Brigade  Exhibition. — The  same 
Committee,  having  further  considered  the 
letter  from  the  German  Ambassador,  with  a 
prospectus  of  an  International  Exhibition  of 
appliances  and  arrangements  for  protection 
against  fire,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Berlin  in 
June,  recommended  that  the  Home  Secretary 
be  informed  that  the  Council  regretted  they 
could  not  see  their  way  to  take  part  in  the 
International  Fire  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Campbell  protested  against  the  action  of 
the  Committee  as  being  discourteous  to  the 
German  Government,  and  moved  that  the  wish 
of  the  German  Government  be  complied  with, 
and  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Colonel  Legge,  M.P.,  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  rejected  and  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  agreed  to. 

Electric  Tramways. — The  Highways  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  estimates  for 
145,000/.  and  478,500/.  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  be  approved  ; that  the  expenditure 
be  authorised  for  the  purposes  of  reconstruction 
for  electric  traction  of  the  Council’s  tramways 
between  (a)  Westminster  Bridge-road  and 
Upper  Tooting-road  ; (b)  Kennington  Park- 
road  (at  its  junction  with  Kennington-road) 
and  the  terminus  at  Blackfriars-road  ; and  (c) 
St.  George’s-circus  and  the  terminus  in 
Waterloo-road,  of  sums  not  exceeding  these 
amounts  respectively  in  respect  of  (1)  buildings 
and  railway  sidings,  and  (2)  lines,  machinery, 
generating  plant,  rolling  stock,  and  electrical 
equipment.  This  was  agreed  to. 

^ Plague  Precautions.  — The  Public  Health 
Committee  recommended  certain  precautionary 
measures  against  plague,  and  asked  for 
authority  to  expend,  if  necessary,  50,000/. 


This  was  agreed  to. 

Streets  and  Street  Traffic. — The  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  brought  up  a report  on  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  recent  Conference  on 
streets  and  street  traffic.  It  was  resolved  to 
send  copies  to  the  Borough  Councils  for  their 
consideration  and  report.  We  may  be  able  to 
print  the  resolutions  in  our  next  issue. 

Land  Registry  Office. — The  Building  Act 
Committee  brought  up  the  following  report, 
the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“We  have  had  under  consideration  for  some  time 
past  the  scheme  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Land  Registry  Office  on 
the  south  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  including 
the  question  of  the  frontages  in  Serle-street  and 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The  original  scheme  provided 
that  the  new  offices  would  be  50  ft.  high,  with  a 
one-story  building  next  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  previously-existing  one-story 
buildings  and  partly  on  the  forecourt,  with  the 
boundary  of  the  new  building  next  Serle-street  set 
back  to  the  line  of  the  area  railings  in  front  of 
Portugal-buildings,  a strip  of  land  next  Serle-street 
given  up  to  the  public  way,  and  also  with  an  area 
not  less  than  4 ft.  deep  formed  round  the  building 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  light  to  the  base- 
ment. As  the  Council  is  aware,  buildings  vested 
in  or  in  the  occupation  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  specially  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  relating  to  build- 
ings and  structures,  but  we  deemed  it  expedient  in 
the  public  interest  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  with  a view  to  obtaining  some 
slight  modifications  of  the  scheme.  It  subsequently 
came  to  our  notice  that  there  was  a proposal  before 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  to  erect  the  new  offices  60  ft. 
high  with  two  stories  in  the  roof  to  within  4 ft.  of 
the  pavement  both  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and  Serle- 
street.  We  viewed  this  proposal,  involving  the 
erection  of  a building  of  great  height  projecting 
8 ft.  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  with  very 
great  concern,  and  by  our  direction  a communica- 
tion was  addressed  to  H.M.  Office  of  Works 
pointing  out  that  the  arrangement  was  one  which 
the  Council  would  not  sanction  in  the  case 
of  a private  individual,  and  asking  that  the  matter 
might  be  further  considered.  In  reply,  a letter 
was  received  from  the  Office  of  Works  to  the  effect 
that  the  suggestion  to  erect  the  new  buildings  to 
the  full  height  over  the  forecourt  had  been  made 
by  certain  authorities  interested  in  the  new  offices, 
but  that  the  First  Commissioner  shared  to  a great 
extent  the  views  of  the  Council  upon  the  question, 
which  was  still  under  consideration.  The  clerk  of 
the  Council  and  the  superintending  architect  have 
since,  with  our  approval,  been  in  further  communi- 
cation with  the  Office  of  Works,  with  the  result  that 
the  following  letter  has  now  been  received — . . . . 
[The  letter  stated  that  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Akers  Douglas  has  decided  that  the 
building  line  of  the  square  shall  be,  if  possible, 
adhered  to  ; and  in  any  case,  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  advance  the  frontage  of  portions  of  the 
new  building,  such  advance  shall  not  extend  further 
than  6 ft.  beyond  the  building  line  of  the  square.} 
The  arrangement  proposed  by  H.M.  Office  of 
Works  appears  to  us  to  be  a very  satisfactory  one 
from  the  public  point  of  view,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  exemption  of  Government  buildings 
from  the  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  we  understand, 
proposed  to  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  existing  one- 
story  buildings  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
fields.  We  have  therefore  given  directions  for  a 
letter  to  be  addressed  to  H.M.  Office  of  Works, 
thanking  the  First  Commissioner  for  the  courtesy 
with  which  he  has  received  the  Council’s  represen- 
tations, and  stating  that  the  Council,  whilst 
welcoming  the  proposal  contained  in  the  letter  of 
February  nth,  ventures  to  express  the  hope  that  in 
the  contemplated  re-building  the  original  line  of 
frontage  will  be  maintained.  We  recommend  that 
the  course  taken  be  approved.” 

Tender. — It  was  agreed  to  accept  the  tender 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd  for  561/.  for  levelling  the 
area  cleared  under  the  Mill-lane,  Deptford, 
improvement  scheme. 

Labourers'  Cottages  and  Lodges,  Fannfield. — 
The  Inebriates  Acts  Committee  recommended— 

(a)  That  the  estimate  of  2,898/.  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that 
an  expenditure  of  not  exceeding  that  sum  be 
sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  four  labourers’ 
cottages  and  two  lodges  on  the  Farmfield 
estate,  and  for  incidental  works  and  expenses 
in  connexion  therewith. 

(b)  That  the  Inebriates  Acts  Committee  be 
authorised  to  invite  tenders  and  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  execution  of  the  works. 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 
Petroleum  Flash  Point. — The  Public  Health 
Committee  brought  up  a further  report  on 
lamp  accidents,  and  recommended  that  the 
Home  Secretary  be  asked  to  introduce  a Bill 
to  raise  the  legal  flash-point  of  petroleum  from 
75  deg.  to  100  deg. — i.e.,  to  prevent  the  impor- 
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tation  and  use  of  the  low-flash  oil  for  the 
future. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  six  o’clock. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  ASSOCIATION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  eighteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Clerks 
of  Works'  Association  of  Great  Britain  was 
held  on  Monday  at  the  King’s  Hall,  Holborn 
Restaurant.  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the 
Superintending  Architect  to  the  London  County 
Council,  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Pro- 
fessor Roger  Smith,  Messrs.  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
F.  R.  Farrow,  T.  Blashill,  J.  Hebb,  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  F.  Plowman  (President),  Spencer 
Green  (Vice-President),  J.  Aitchinson,  J.  C. 
Hill,  J.  W.  Stone,  J.  H.  Freeman,  W.  Wood- 
ward, &c.  There  were  about  200  present. 

After  the  toast  to  the  “ King  and  the  Royal 
Family,’’  the  Chairman  submitted  “ The  Navy, 
Army,  and  Reserve  Forces,”  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  J.  Aitchinson. 

Mr.  Spencer  Green,  in  proposing  “ The 
Architects  and  Surveyors,”  said  this  toast  was 
particularly  acceptable,  because  the  architects 
and  surveyors  were  their  best  friends,  and  they 
were  pleased  to  have  so  many  of  them  present. 
The  ideal  and  aim  of  the  members  was  to  have 
the  confidence  of  their  employers — to  serve  the 
architects  with  unswerving  fidelity  — faithful 
and  intrepid  from  'beginning  to  end.  By  en- 
joying this  confidence  they  felt  that  to  some 
extent  they  relieved  their  architects  from  great 
anxiety  on  the  different  jobs,  and  enabled  them 
to  concentrate  their  best  thoughts  on  the  designs 
for  future  great  works.  The  question  of  their 
salaries  as  clerks  of  works  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  them.  Some  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Dashwood,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  asked 
for  the  support  of  architects  and  surveyors  to 
the  proposal  to  secure  more  adequate  remu- 
neration to  clerks  of  works,  maintaining  that 
for  large  jobs  they  ought  to  receive  six  guineas 
per  week.  The  architects  and  surveyors  then 
present  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring 
about  this  very  desirable  increase.  This  pro- 
mise, he  was  glad  to  say,  had  been  largely 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  responded  for  the  archi- 
tects. He  said  that  every  practical  architect 
must  feel  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  his  clerk  of  works.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  out  works  of  the  present 
magnitude  without  them — men  of  the  greatest 
efficiency,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  art  of 
building  and  perfected  themselves  by  other 
studies  for  the  intricate  business  to  which  they 
had  devoted  themselves.  It  was  only  natural 
that  as  the  buildings  increased  the  remunera- 
tion of  men  whose  duties  were  so  onerous 
should  increase  also.  It  was  the  proper  thing 
for  any  professional  man  when  he  got  on  in 
his  work  to  look  forward  to  be  entrusted  with 
more  important  duties  at  a higher  remunera- 
tion. He  would  like  to  commend  to  their 
notice  the  question  of  the  materials  used  in  fire- 
proof construction.  He  had  had  something  to 
do  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  town  buildings  for 
many  years  past,  and  it  was  a great  subject. 
They  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  matter,  because  before  long  it 
would  be  a rarity  to  see  a building  of  any 
importance  being  constructed  that  would  not 
absolutely  resist  the  kind  of  fires  which  were 
now  so  frequent. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  then  responded  for 
the  surveyors.  He  mentioned  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Builder  had  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  that  architects  even  did  not  get  a fair 
recognition  of  their  work.  During  the  reign 
of  our  late  Queen  no  art  had  gone  more  ahead 
than  that  of  architecture,  and  no  city  in  the 
world  during  the  past  fifty  years  had  produced 
greater  architects.  In  descriptions  of  buildings, 
however,  the  public  were  more  interested  in 
the  cost  than  in  the  name  of  the  architect.  If 
the  architect  did  not  reap  any  recognition, 
what  about  the  quantity  surveyor  ? He  was 
never  heard  of  at  all,  and  yet  that  profession 
had  made  great  progress  during  the  past  half 
century. 

Mr.  Spooner,  Past  President,  proposed  the 
“ Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters,”  to 
whom  he  said  the  Association  were  deeply 
indebted  for  encouragement  and  assistance. 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  the  Master  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  in  reply  said  that  this 
Company,  like  the  other  City  Companies, 
was  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  early  days 
there  was  a spice  of  trades-unionism  about 


their  proceedings,  but  after  a time  the  con- 
nexion with  the  trades  dropped  away.  Now 
the  connexion  with  the  trades  was  being 
revived.  This  Company,  by  their  lectures, 
examinations,  the  two  technical  schools  which 
they  maintained,  and  the  house-room  they  gave 
to  one  or  two  technical  societies,  endea- 
voured to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’  trades,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  building  trade.  Another 
method  they  had  employed  for  this  purpose 
was  the  holding  of  exhibitions  of  carpentry 
and  joinery.  They  were  going  to  hold  an 
exhibition  this  year,  and  they  had  offered  prizes 
for  models  of  wooden  houses.  He  believed 
that  wooden  houses  formed  one  solution  of  the 
problem  of  housing  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  he  hoped  that  as  a consequence  of  this 
forthcoming  exhibition  some  wooden  houses 
would  be  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  were  not  forbidden  by  by- 
laws. 

“The  Clerks  of  Works’  Association”  was 
then  proposed  by  the  Chairman.  He  said  that 
many  changes  had  taken  place  since  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  was  clerk  of  works  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Their  work  was  the  emblem  of  the 
great  morals  of  the  world  in  representing  con- 
struction as  against  destruction.  There  was  a 
great  moral  lesson  in  the  growth  of  a building, 
and  its  finished  condition,  when  it  was  well 
done,  was  a moral  example.  He  noticed  in  the 
qualifications  in  connexion  with  this  Associa- 
tion one  that  stipulated  that  no  man  was  eligible 
for  membership  until  he  had  practised  his  art 
for  three  or  four  years  and  attained  the  age  of 
forty  years.  It  was  an  excellent  rule  to  see  that 
their  members  were  properly  qualified,  but  he 
thought  some  men  might  be  qualified  before 
they  were  forty.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  they 
stipulated  that  the  members  should  have  a 
technical  knowledge  of  carpentry,  because  his 
experience  was  that  the  best  clerk  of  works  was 
one  who  understood  this.  He  also  heartily 
approved  the  qualification  that  the  members 
should  be  good  sanitarians.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  remuneration,  he  considered 
that  there  were  few  men  engaged  in  work  of 
this  importance  who  were  so  badly  paid  as 
clerks  of  works.  He  trusted  that  the  matter 
would  be  brought  to  a successful  issue. 

Mr.  F.  Plowman,  the  President,  in  response 
said  the  Association  was  founded  nineteen 
years  ago,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  many  of 
those  who  originated  it  present  that  evening. 
It  was  their  desire  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
Association,  and  they  looked  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  to  assist  them.  The 
Association  was  of  great  usefulness,  its  papers, 
lectures,  and  meetings  being  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  members.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  remuneration,  he  condemned  the 
system  of  public  bodies  like  the  London 
County  Council  paying  three  and  a half 
guineas  per  week  only  to  clerks  of  works. 

Mr.  J.  Davies,  in  proposing  “The  Visitors,” 
said  that  evolution  of  clerks  of  works  com- 
menced, not  from  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  but  from  the  time  of  the  building  of 
Solomon’s  Temple,  when  Hiram  was  obviously 
the  clerk  of  works. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hill  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
visitors,  and  suggested  that  a benevolent  fund 
should  be  formed  in  connexion  with  the 
Association. 

Toasts  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  G.  Oldrid 
Scott)  and  the  Chairman  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Hackney,  Central. — A one-story  addition  to  Sussex 
Cottage,  No.  10,  Kenningball-road,  Upper  Clapton, 
at  the  corner  of  London-road  (Mr.  S.  A.  Smith  for 
Mr.  M.  Smith). — Consent. 

Bethnal  Green,  South- 1 'Vest. — One-story  shops  on 
part  of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  86  and  88,  Old  Bethnal 
Green-road,  Bethnal  Green  (Mr.  C.  B.  Hollist,  jun., 
for  Mr.  C.  Sully). — Consent. 

Fulham. f — A coal-cellar  in  front  of  a bakehouse 
at  the  rear  of  a house  and  shop  on  the  west  side  of 
Tam  worth-street,  Fulham,  at  the  corner  of  Racton- 
road  (Mr.  W.  Cave  for  Mr.  J.  Wendon). — Consent. 


Hammersmith— Five  dwelling-houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Pennard-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush  (Messrs.  G. 
Lyford  & Son). — Consent. 

Bermondsey .f — Retention  of  a temporary  one- 
story  shop  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  254,  Southwark 
Park-road,  Bermondsey  (Messrs.  Pearks,  Gunston, 

& Tee,  Limited). — Consent. 

Lewisham. f — Two  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Newlands  Park,  Sydenham,  at  the  corner  of  Home- 
croft-road  (Mr.  E.  Bates  for  Welford’s  Surrey 
Dairies,  Limited). — Refused. 

Bermondsey. — The  retention  of  a wood  and  glass 
show-case,  attached  to  the  front  of  No.  32,  Jamaica- 
road,  Bermondsey  (Mr.  J.  Harries  for  Mr.  E.  Ellis). 
— Refused. 

Bermondsey. — One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts 
of  Nos.  61  to  73  (odd  numbers  only),  Lower-road, 
Rotherhithe  (Mr.  T.  W.  Biggs  for  Mr.  S.  Single  and 
Messrs.  Stansfeld  & Co.,  Limited). — Refused. 

Dulwich. — A warehouse  building  on  the  south-east 
side  of  Green-lane,  Penge  (Mr.  E.  Williams  for  Mr. 
A.  Olby). — Refused. 

Projections. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-square. — The  retention  of  an 
iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the 
Cokurg  Hotel,  Carlos-place,  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square  (Mr.  F.  W.  Anson  for  the  Coburg  Hotel, 
Limited). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squarc. — An  additional  story  to 
a bay-window  at  No.  52A,  Berkeley-square,  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  next  Charles-street  (Mr. 
Macartney). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Six  balconies  in  front  of  a bl*ck  of 
residential  flats  to  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of 
Lower  Richmond-road,  Putney,  at  the  corner  of  The 
Platt  (Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.  for  Mr.  G.  Crowden). 
Consent. 

Woolwich.f — A wooden  portico,  two  wooden  bay 
windows,  and  wooden  barge-boards  at  the  Red 
Lion  public-house,  Shooter's  Hill,  Plumstead  (Mr. 

J.  O.  Cook  for  Mr.  C.  Beasley) — Consent. 

City  of  London. — That  Mr.  P.  B.  Tubbs  be  in- 
formed that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  his  request  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  an  iron  landing  at  the 
first-floor  level  in  front  of  No.  26,  Paper-street, 
City,  was  required  to  be  commenced  and  completed. 
— Agreed. 

Width  of  Way. 

Poplar. — A one-story  addition  at  the  rear  of  the 
Railway  Tavern,  West  India  Dock-road,  Poplar,  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Garford-street  (Messrs.  Yetts,  Sturdy,  & Usher  for 
Mr.  C.  Brown). — Consent. 

Mile  End. — A temporary  brick  and  iron  church  at 
the  rear  of  No.  381,  Mile  End-road,  Stepney,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Lawton-road  (Mr.  F.  A.  Walters  for  the  Rev.  W. 
Donlevy). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 
Hammersmith. — An  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  two  dwelling-houses 
on  the  western  side  of  Goodwin-road,  Greenside- 
road,  Hammersmith,  was  required  to  be  commenced 
and  completed  (Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond). — Consent. 

Hoxion — A stancheon  and  projecting  stonework 
to  an  addition  to  the  London  Music  Hall,  High- 
street,  Shoreditch,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  Jane  Shore-court,  and  in 
advance  of  the  general  line  of  buildings  in  that  court 
(Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  the  London  Music-hall  Com- 
pany, Limited). — Consent. 

Brixton. f — A block  of  residential  flats  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  400  and  402,  Coldharbour-lane,  Brixton  (Mr. 
G.  Windsor  for  Mr.  A.  G.  H.  Brown). — Refused. 

Clapham. + — Ten  houses  with  bay-windows  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Loats-road,  Clapham,  and  of 
seven  houses  with  bay-windows  on  the  western 
side  of  Lyham-road  (Messrs.  Down  Bros,  for  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Gray).— Refused. 

Hammersmith. — Two  blocks  of  buildings  on  the 
west  side  of  Ravenscourt-park,  Hammersmith,  one 
on  each  side  of  Hamlet-gardens  (Mr.  T.  Athey  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbs). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Whitechapel. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Sections  13  and  43 
of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuild- 
ing of  the  back  portion  of  Nos.  16A  and  17A,  Bell- 
lane,  Spitalfields  (Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  Hudson,  & 
Co.  for  Mr.  N.  Frost). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  R.  Whaley 
for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within  which  the  re- 
building of  No.  222,  Trafalgar-road,  East  Greenwich, 
to  abut  also  upon  Colomb-street,  was  to  be  com- 
menced and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Width  of  Way  and  Dispensation  of  By-law. 
Deptford. — A one-story  addition  to  a saw  mill  at 
the  Baltic  Saw  Mills,  Blackhorse-road,  Deptford, 
with  the  boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  without 
the  site  of  the  addition  being  covered  with  a layer 
of  good  concrete  at  least  6 in.  thick,  as  required  by 
such  by-laws  (Mr.  H.  E.  Newton  for  Mr.  A.  Capon). 
— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandswoiilif — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J. 
Briggs,  for  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Council, 
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sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  new 

streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  Totterdown  Fields 
Estate,  Upper  Tooting-road,  Wandsworth,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a portion  of 
Church-lane  and  of  a footpath  leading  to  Totter- 
down.— Agreed. 

Bethnal  Green , South-West.— That  an  order  be 
issued  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  sanctioning  the  forma- 
tion  or  laying  out  of  a new  street,  for  carriage 
traffic,  to  lead  from  Blythe-street,  Bethnal  Green,  to 
a proposed  new  street  to  be  named  Teesdale-street 
(for  Messrs.  Davis  Brothers).  That  the  name 
Aller-street  be  approved  for  the  new  street.— 
Agreed. 

Islington,  West. — That  the  period  within  which  the 
street  for  foot  traffic,  to  be  named  Macready-place, 
to  lead  from  Holloway-road  to  Warlters-road! 
Islington,  was  required  to  be  paved,  and  to  have 
posts  erected  so  as  to  prevent  such  street  being 
used  for  carriage  traffic,  be  extended  to  two  years 
from  May  8,  1900.— Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  O. 
Cook  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a 
new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  form  a continua- 
tion of  Marmadon-road,  Plumstead,  into  Church 
Manor-way,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widen- 
mg  of  a portion  of  Church  Manor-way  (for  Mr.  T. 
Driver.)  That  the  name  Marmadon-road  (in  con- 
tinuation) be  approved  for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Meakin  & Archer,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  in 
continuation  of  Marmadon-road,  Plumstead.  That 
the  name  Marmadon-road  (in  continuation)  be 
approved  for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Woolwich.— A variation  from  the  plan  sanctioned 
on  October  10,  1S99,  for  the  formation  of  new 
streets  upon  the  Eltham  Park  Estate,  Eltham,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  alterations  in  the  width  of  the 
street,  to  be  named  Glenesk-road  (Mr.  R.  Stewart 
for  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.).— Refused. 

Lewisham. f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
H.  & G.  Taylor,  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma- 
tion or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
out  of  Laleham-road,  Catford,  on  the  site  of  the 
Catford  sports  ground.— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Artisans'  Dwellings. 

Lambeth,  North. — Three  blocks  of  intended  dwel- 
ling-houses, to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the 
working-class,  and  proposed  to  be  erected,  not 
abutting  upon  a street,  on  a site  between  Gloucester- 
street  and  Burdett-street,  Lambeth,  and  two  blocks 
of  intended  dwelling-houses,  to  be  inhabited 
by  persons  of  the  working-class,  proposed  to  be 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  Burdett-street 
and  South  side  of  Gloucester-street  respec- 
tively with  irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear, 
and  the  boundary  fences  of  the  site  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centres  of  Gloucester- 
street  and  Burdett-street  (Mr.  S.  Bircham  for  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  Company)  — 
Consent. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  CRETE  AND 
TURKEY. 

Sir,  In  connexion  with  my  essay  on 
this  subject  published  in  your  last  week’s 
issue,  I should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
similarity  in  interior  design  of  the  Green 
Turbeh  at  Broussa  (mentioned  Sin  my  paper) 
and  a tomb  at  the  Mosque  of  Bajazet  II.  at 
Constantinople.  When  walking  round  the 
South  Kensington  collection  the  other  evening 
I noticed  a water-colour  drawing  of  the  interior 
of  the  Bajazet  Tomb,  by  the  late  J.  F.  Lewis 
R.A.,  which  might  have  been  copied,  in  every 
particular,  from  the  earlier  tomb  at  Broussa 
I should  like  to  add  that  two  of  the  photo- 
graphs illustrating  Candia  published  by  you  last 
week  were  taken  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth— the 
back  of  the  Armoury,  and  the  Turkish  Arches 
in  the  main  street.  The  others,  as  you  stated 
were  taken  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Welch.  ’ 

Also,  I should  have  said  that  a later  Greek 
and  not  a later  Roman  settlement  existed 
beside  the  ancient  remains  at  Ghoulas,  in 
Crete-  D.  T.  Fyfe. 


Means  of  Escape  from  top  of  High.  Buildings. 

Brixton. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  pro- 
posed to  be  provided  on  the  fifth  story  of  a building 
to  be  known  as  Ingram  House,  to  be  erected  on  a 
site  on  the  east  side  of  Eastcote-street,  Stockwell, 
at  the  rear  of  Nos.  40,  42,  44  and  46,  Stockwell- 
road  (the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  of  which  story 
will  be  above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level)  for  the 
persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  A.  T. 
Bolton  and  Mr.  C.  Clark,  for  Ingram  Houses, 
Limited). — Consent. 

Holborn. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  pro- 
posed to  be  provided  on  the  topmost  story  of  the 
Thackeray  Temperance  Hotel,  Nos.  56  and  57, 
Great  Russell- street,  Bloomsbury — the  upper  surface 
of  the  floor  of  which  story  is  above  60  ft.  from  the 
street  level  (Mr.  C.  Fitzroy  Doll,  for  Mr.  T.  Trus- 
love). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f arc  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 

\ — ■ I 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

lj  CEMENT  Industry.  ( Engineering  Record 

1 Office,  New  York.) 

,1  Lime,  Mortar,  and  Cement.  By  W.  J.  Dibdin. 

qi(  Sanitary  Publishing  Company.) 

:!  Bermondsey  : its  Historic  Memoirs  and 
) Associations.  By  Edward  T.  Clarke.  (Elliot 
3 'Stock.) 

>:  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum.  — Subject  to  the 
: sanction  of  their  project  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, the  London  County  Council  have  agreed  to 
D acquire  at  an  estimated  cost  of  16,500/.  the  buildings 
ind  site  covering  just  2 acres,  and  having  a frontage 
I >f  250  ft.  in  Caledonian-road,  Holloway,  of  the 
: Royal  Caledonian  Asylum,  which  was  founded  in 
1,815.  The  Governors  of  the  Asylum  have  obtained 
j 1 site  of  7 acres  for  new  schools  in  Hertfordshire  ; 
he  London  County  Council  propose  to  take  the 
Galedonian-road  property  for  the  erection,  in  terms 
f the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1S90, 

I f artisans’  dwellings  which  will  accommodate  1.400 
t ersons. 


Ube  Student's  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
8.— Lavatories. 

HE  material  generally  used  for  house- 
hold lavatories  is  white  earthenware 

or  pottery,  commonly  known  as 

porcelain,  or  by  some  special  name  such  as 
queensware.  Better  fittings  are  now  made  of 
a semi-vitrified  porcelain,  while  for  the 
strongest  lavatories  enamelled  fireclay  is  often 
adopted.  Cast-iron  basins  are  also  made 
enamelled  in  various  ways. 

The  ordinary  lavatory,  with  pottery  over- 
flow for  connexion  with  lead  pipe  and  with 
plug  waste,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustra- 
tion. It  is  generally  defective  in  several 
important  details  — the  overflow  is  too 
small  to  carry  off  the  water  from  a high- 
pressure  service,  and  cannot  possibly  be  kept 
clean,  and  the  waste  is  too  small  to  admit  of 
the  basin  being  emptied  with  sufficient  rapidity 
either  for  convenience  in  use  or  for  cleansing 
the  trap  and  waste-pipe.  The  grating  under 
the  plug  is  also  so  small,  that  it  is  soon  choked 
with  hairs,  soap,  &c.,  and  is  placed  at  such  a 
depth  that  these  cannot  easily  be  removed. 
At  one  time  the  dishes  for  soap;  and  brushes 
were  sunk  below  the  slab,  and  the  water 
drained  away  through  small  holes  into  pottery 
nozzles,  from  which  it  was  conveyed  by  small 
pipes  to  the  trap  under  the  basin.  These  holes 
and  pipes  were  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  have 
long  been  superseded  by  simple  grooves  which 
convey  the  water  from  the  dishes  directly  into 
the  basin. 

The  improvement  of  the  overflow  was  the 
next  stage.  In  order  to  simplify  the  plumber’s 
work,  the  overflow  was  formed  entirely  in 
pottery  from  the  overflow  openings  to  the 
waste-outlet,  a perforated  washer  being  used 
for  the  plug,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  chapter  7 
(page  167  ante).  This  overflow  was  quite 
as  difficult  to  clean  as  the  old-fashioned 
P?Pe>  ?nd  a further  improvement  was 
effected  by  Tcontinuing  the  overflow  tube 
up  through  the  slab  in  the  manner  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  chapters  on  sinks.  The 
opening  in  the  slab  is  generally  fitted  with  a 
loose  porcelain  or  metal  cover.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  1 ; in  this  case  a 
safety  plug  with  spindle  and  knob  takes  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  plug  and  chain,  the  ad- 
vantages being  that  the  plug  cannot  be  re- 
moved, that  the  basin  cannot  be  damaged  by 
letting  the  plug  fall  upon  it,  and  that  the 
grating  is  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
and  can,  therefore,  easily  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  obstruction. 

One  of  the  latest  modifications  of  this  kind 
of  overflow  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  in  combination 
with  a new  waste  arrangement.  The  overflow 
is  of  large  area,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  carrying 
away  the  water  from  a high-pressure  service 
and  is  covered  with  a nickel-plated  brass 
grating,  hinged  at  the  top.  The  valve,  or 
plug,  which  is  covered  with  soft  rubber 
works  horizontally  instead  of  vertically,  and  is 


actuated  by  the  lever  handle  at  the  back  of  the 
slab.  The  discharge  grating  may  be  of  porce- 
lain, or  of  nickel-plated  brass  hinged  so  that 
he  plug  and  seating  can  be  cleaned.  This 
lavatory  is  known  as  Shanks’s  “ Perfecto.” 

The  standing  waste-and-overflow  has  also- 
been  applied  to  lavatories.  In  the  earlier 
arrangements  the  apparatus  was  concealed  in 
a pottery  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  basin,  and 
was  not  easily  accessible  for  cleansing  • an 
overflow  of  this  type  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  A 
modified  form,  known  as  Milne’s  patent  “ Lift- 
out  ’’  accessible  waste,  is  illustrated  in  fig.  4 - 
the  chamber  is  of  good  size,  and  the  standing 
waste,  together  with  the  knob  and  shield,  can 
be  removed  by  a simple  pull,  and  can  be  pressed 
back  into  position  with  iequal  ease.  The  shape 
of  the  chamber  is  better  than  that  shown  in 
fig.  3,  as  the  long  acute  angle  at  the  bottom  of 
tne  latter  is  avoided  by  making  the  back  of  tlie 
basin  vertical. 

Other  forms  of  standing  waste  are  exposed 
to  view  in  the  basin.  The  “ Neros  ” waste 
(fig.  5)  is  of  this  type.  By  lifting  the  knob  and 
giving  it  a quarter-turn  the  waste  is  suspended 
above  its  seat,  so  that  the  water  can  escape 
through  the  holes  in  the  lower  portion  ; the 
holes  near  the  top  are  for  the  overflow. 
Doulton  s Waverley  ” waste  (fig.  6)  is  a modi- 
fication of  this  type,  and  possesses  some 
interesting  features.  An  outlet  grate  is  pro- 
VKled  in  the  shape  of  a perforated  flange 
around  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  in  which  the 
standing  waste  slides.  When  the  waste  is 
raised  from  its  seat  the  water  escapes  through 
the  grating.  As  in  the  other  types,  the  waste  cai> 
be  suspended  by  raising  the  knob  and  giving 
it  a quarter-turn.  The  grating  is  fitted  into  a 
screwed  washer,  and  can  be  easily  removed  bv 
unscrewing  it,  and  the  standing  waste  can  then 
be  taken  out. 

°.ne  °f  most  recent  forms  of  standing 
waste  (fig.  7)  is  also  the  simplest,  being  nothing 
™°le  a xylonite  slightly  tapered 

at  the  bottom  to  fit  into  the  outlet  washen  An 
arched  metal  bar  is  fixed  across  the  top  for  the 
attachment  of  a chain.  In  other  words  a 
xylonite  standing  waste-and-overflow  takes 
the  Place  of  the  ordinary  brass  or  vulcanite 
plug.  This  waste,  designed  by  Adams  & Co-, 
can  easily  be  kept  clean,  but  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  fragile  nature  of  the  material  can 
only  be  recommended  for  houses  and  other 
Ssed6S  WhCre  thC  fittingS  Wil1  be  carefully 

The  common  lavatory  basin  is  generally 
round  or  oval,  but  the  D-shaped  basin  is  now 
preferred  as  more  convenient  in  use.  Some- 
times the  central  part  of  the  front  is  slightly 
recessed,  so  that  the  person  using  the  lavatorv 
can  stand  more  closely  to  the  basin.  The  slab 
is  usually  in  one  piece  with  the  basin,  and  2, 
low  pottery  skirting  along  the  back  and  ends 
also  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  fitting.  Manv 
high-class  lavatories  are  made  with  porcelaii. 
basins  and  marble  or  onyx  slabs  and  skirting  > 
about  1 in.  thick;  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 

anbS  -hghtly  d£hed  8)  to  prevent* 
water  flowing  over  the  slab  on  to  the  floor. 
Slate  slabs  are  used  instead  of  marble  for 
cheaper  fittings.  The  bottom  of  a lavatory 
basin  ought  to  have  a good  slope  to  the  waste'- 
outlet  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
deposit  of  soapsuds.  Figs.  1 to  5 show  diffe  - 
rent  sections  of  basins. 

lavatories,  containing  two  basins  with 
slab  and  skirting,  are  now  made  in  one  piece 
of  pottery,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  com" 
bined  sinks  and  lavatories  can  be  obtained  in  a 
single  piece  of  enamelled  fireclay. 

The  most  general  size  of  lavatory  slabs  is 
about  27  in.  by  20  in.,  but  many  smaller  sizes 
are  made,  and  also  larger  sizes  up  to  about 
30in.  by  32  in  A specially  large  lavatory  made 
o,  °-ne  rm  *ias  a slab  measuring  39!  in  bv 
28i  in.,  with  a rectangular  basin  24A  jn  bv 
I(>1  in.  The  marble  slabs  used  for  lavatorieo 
range  in  size  from  about  30  in.  by  24  in  to 
36  in.  by  25  in.  + 

Tip-up  lavatories  were  at  one  time  much, 
used  for  hotels,  railway  stations,  and  other 

FiIaCM  ?here.  .‘i4  1S  essential  that  the  water 
should  be  rapidly  emptied,  but  they  are  not  as 
satisfactory  in  other  respects  as  the  modern 
ordinary  basin.  They  consist  as  a rule  of  two 
principal  parts— the  basin  and  the  container 
as  shown  in  fig.  9— and  are  made  either  of 
porcelain  or  cast  iron.  The  basin  is  fitted  out- 
side vvnh  two  metal  bushes,  one  at  each  side, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  two  trunnions,  on  which 
the  basin  swings  ; a buffer  is  provided  to  keep, 
the  basin  at  its  normal  level.  An  improved 
form  of  pivot  is  made,  so  that  the  basin  can  be 


: , . 


removed  without  pulling  out  the  pin  or  un- 
screwing the  trunnion.  Adams’s  “ Tip- 
over’’  lavatory  (fig.  io)  is  of  more  novel 
form  but  is  only  made  in  “ metallic- 
enamelled  ” cast-iron,  and  is  intended  for 
cheap  work.  In  this  the  ordinary  container 
is  superseded  by  a horizontal  outlet  at  the  back 
of  the  basin.  As  shown  in  the  illustrations,  the 
back  of  the  basin  is  curved  over,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  each  direction  as  a pipe  stopped  at 
one  end  and  connected  at  the  other  with  the 
waste-pipe  A by  means  of  a joint  which 
permits  the  basin  to  be  raised  so  that  the 
water  can  escape  down  the  waste-pipe.  Unless 
the  waste-pipe  is  of  large  size,  the  rapidity  of 
discharge  will  be  no  greater  than  in  the 
ordinary  basin  with  large  plug,  and  in  any 
case  there  will  be  considerable  risk  of  splash- 

m The  siphonic  discharge  has  also  been  applied 
to  lavatories  as  to  water-closets,  but  there  are 
certain  disadvantages  in  the  apparatus  which 
render  it  of  doubtful  value. 

Some  lavatories  have  been  made  with  flush- 
ing rims,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  pottery  can 
be  cleansed  by  simply  turning  the  tap.  They 
have  not  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  are 
seldom  used. 


The  New  Apollo  Theatre,  London.— -This 
theatre  has  been  erected  in  Shaftesbury-avenue, 
next  door  to  the  Lyric  Theatre.  The  seating 
capacity  is  for  1,200  persons.  The  lighting  is 
entirely  by  electricity.  Mr.  Lewin  Sharp  is  the 
architect  of  the  building. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Wesleyan  Church,  Llanishen,  Glamorgan- 
shire.— A new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  was 
opened  at  Llanishen  recently.  The  edifice  is 

erected  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  is 
approached  by  a broad  thoroughfare  branching 
from  the  main  road  from  Cardiff  to  Llanishen. 
The  accommodation  is  for  about  275  people.  A 
gallery  has  been  erected  at  the  northern  end  to 
contain  the  organ,  choir,  and  supplementary  seat- 
ing, and  it  is  intended  in  the  future  to  extend  this 
gallery  along  the  sides  of  the  building.  An  assembly- 
room,  some  30  ft.  in  length,  has  been  erected  at  the 
rear  to  be  used  for  school-room  purposes.  The 
building,  which  has  been  erected  from  plans  by 
Mr.  E.  Seward,  is  of  Newbridge  stone  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  is  in  the  late  Perpendicular 
style.  The  total  cost  of  erection  is  i,Soo/. 

'Methodist  Chapel,  Hillsbro’,  Sheffield.— 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  methodist  chapel  at 
Hillsbro’,  on  Langsett-road,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  John  W.  Firth,  of  Oldham.  The  building  will 
be  a lofty  structure,  and  at  the  corner,  to  the  left 
of  the  main  entrance,  it  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
spire.  Choir  and  ministers’  vestries  will  be  pro- 
vided, along  with  a gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  over  the  main  entrance,  and  when  com- 
pleted the  church  will  be  capable  of  providing 
seating  accommodation  for  from  450  to  500  persons. 
At  the  rear,  adjoining  the  main  structure,  will  be 
placed  the  large  school.  The  school  will  afford 
accommodation  for  350  persons,  and  classrooms 
will  be  provided,  including  a room  for  a men’s 
class.  The  entrance  to  the  schools  will  be  from  the 
side  street. 

Catholic  Church,  Seaforth. — The  new 
Catholic  church  at  Seaforth,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea,  was  opened  on  the  10th 


inst.  The  new  church,  which  has  accommodation 
for  600,  is  situated  on  a corner  site  on  the  north 
side  of  Church-road  and  the  west  side  of  Crescent- 
road,  Seaforth,  the  main  gable  facing  south  towards 
Church-road.  It  consists  of  naves  and  aisles, 
apsidal  chancel,  and  two  side  chapels,  baptistry, 
antechapel,  and  three  porches,  together  125  ft.  long 
and  55  ft.  wide,  with  three  confessionals, 
priests’  and  boys’  sacristies,  and  passage  behind 
the  chancel  for  convenient  access  from  the  sacris- 
ties. Above  the  antechapel  and  porches  are  a choir 
gallery  and  organ  chamber,  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a stone  screen  with  traceried  balustrade. 
The  nave  arcade  is  supported  by  granite  columns, 
with  carved  capitals.  Above  these,  springing  from 
carved  corbels,  granite  shafts  are  carried  up  to  the 
roof.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  traceried  windows. 
The  roof  is  carried  up  by  hammer  beam  princi- 
pals, with  traceried  spandrels,  &c.  The  chancel 
floor,  of  oak  parquetry,  is  raised  six  steps  above 
that  of  the  nave.  A lofty  arch  divides  the  chancel 
from  the  nave,  and  beyond  it,  the  chancel  shows 
five  large  traceried  and  gabled  windows,  three  of 
which  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  The  church  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  warmed  by  low-pressure  hot- water 
pipes.  Externally,  the  church  is  built  of  Parbold 
stone,  with  Runcorn  stone  dressings.  The  south 
gable  is  divided  into  two  bays  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  height,  with  statue  niche  in  centre  between 
two  traceried  windows,  and  rose  window  above. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church  a tower  and 
spire  are  intended,  but  these  are  at  present  com- 
pleted only  as  high  as  the  nave.  Messrs.  Sinnott. 
Sinnott,  & Powell,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  architects  ; 
Mr.  Williams,  Seaforth,  clerk  of  works  ; and  Mr.W. 
Winnard,  Wigan,  the  contractor.  The  contract 
amount  is  between  10,000/.  and  1 1,000/.  1 he  greater 
part  of  the  .carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  P. 
Honan,  of  Liverpool. 

Free  Library,  Bristol.  — The  new  North 
District  Library,  Cheltenham-road,  Bristol,  was 
opened  on  the  13th  inst.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Gough,  and  erected  by  Mr.  Wilkins. 

Chancellor  Memorial  Church,  Belfast.— 
In  College-street  South  on  the  9th  inst.  the  founda- 
tion-stones were  laid  of  this  edifice.  The  new 
structure  is  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  The  site  of  the  old 
church  and  schools  has  been  taken,  and  on  this 
building  operations  are  being  carried  out.  In 
College-street  South  the  front  is  occupied  by  a 
vestibule  and  entrance  to  the  church.  Opening  off 
the  vestibule  are  classroom,  library,  and  cloakroom 
accommodation.  A separate  entrance  will  give 
access  to  the  library  and  schoolroom,  so  that  these 
portions  of  the  buildings  can  be  used  for  week-night 
meetings  independent  of  the  church.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  60  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  wide,  with  a 
small  end  gallery.  It  is  lighted  by  windows 
grouped  in  pairs  between  each  roof  principal.  The 
gable  end  of  the  edifice  will  be  occupied  by  a pulpit 
of  pitch  pine,  with  a panelled  and  cusped  front.  In 
front  of  this  at  a lower  level  will  be  the  platform, 
with  choir  seats  at  sides  and  open  space  in  centre 
for  communion.  Behind  the  pulpit  will  be  an  arched 
recess.  The  seating  is  to  be  of  selected  pitch  pine. 
Artificial  lighting  will  be  by  electricity  throughout 
the  premises.  The  school  and  classroom  accommo- 
dation is  arranged  for  all  purposes  that  the  buildings 
will  be  used  for,  either  for  the  Sabbath-school  or  for 
congregational  meetings.  On  the  first  floor  the 
lecture  hall  will  be  44  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  and 
a classroom  at  one  end  can  be  opened  up  to  supple- 
ment the  accommodation  of  this  hall  by  means  of  a 
sliding  partition.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  a 
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caretaker’s  residence.  The  exterior  of  the  church 
is  of  red  brick,  with  red  stone  dressings.  Mr. 
Thomas  M'Millan,  the  builder,  is  carrying  out  the 
work  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Phillips  & Son.  architects. 

Sunday  School  Building,  Penistone,  York- 
shire.— Memorial  stones  have  just  been  laid  of  a 
Sunday-school  building  at  Penistone.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Firth,  of  Oldham,  is  the  architect. 

Business  Premises,  Belfast.— No.  39,  High- 
street,  Belfast,  has  recently  been  altered  to  accom- 
modate a clothier's  business.  The  work  was  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell  by 
the  following  contractors  : — Mr.  J.  Andrews,  the 
shop-front ; Mr.  W.  Agnew,  the  interior  alterations 
and  fittings  ; Messrs.  Gilmore  & Lytle,  the  electric 
lighting  ; painting  and  ceiling  decorations,  Mr. 
John  Moore,  ; and  polishing,  Mr.  Edward  Killen. 

Oxford  Board  Schools. — Accommodation  for 
■boys  has  been  provided  in  Gloucester-green,  Oxford, 
a girls’  school  and  pupils  teachers’  centre  has 
been  erected  in  New  Inn  Hall-street,  and  the 
East  Oxford  School  in  Union-street,  Cowley-road, 
is  approaching  completion,  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  sites,  buildings,  and  equipments  being 
35,000/.  The  Central  Girls'  schools  are  situated 
in  New  Inn  Hall-street,  and  besides  accommoda- 
tion for  270  girls,  contains  a cookery  centre, 
where  some  fifty  children  can  be  taught  cookery, 
and  also  a pupil  teachers'  centre  for  100  pupil 
teachers,  male  and  female.  In  designing  these 
buildings,  the  Board  were  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  hold  their  own,  as 
1 -far  as  possible,  with  the  colleges,  which  are  in  close 
I proximity,  as  it  was  thought  an  ordinary  brick 
School  Board  building,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  other 
; towns, would  be  out  of  place  in  the  heart  of  a Univer- 
; sity  city  ; hence  a stone  front  was  adopted,  and  some 
I degree  of  dignity  was  aimed  at.  The  roofs  are  all 

■ covered  with  Yorkshire  stone  slates,  which  are 
| much  larger  than  the  stone  slates  usually  seen 

in  Oxford.  There  is  also  a turret  containing  a bell. 
3t  was  found  necessary  to  have  four  entrances  and 
1 two  staircases  abutting  on  New  Inn  Hall-street. 
Two  have  been  arranged  to  open  direct  on  to  the 
pavement,  these  being  for  the  pupil  teachers,  and 
! two  for  the  girls  into  the  forecourt.  Over  these  two 
latter  doorways  are  carved  panels  representing  Life 

■ and  Knowledge,  Life  being  represented  by  the 
I pomegranate  tree  and  Knowledge  by  the  myrtle. 
On  each  tree  seven  doves  are  introduced,  represent- 
ing the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  fore- 
icourtis  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  with  gateway  in 
same.  On  the  ground  floor  the  girls’  school  is 
[arranged  round  a large  hall;  off  this  hall  open 
ifive  classrooms.  The  cookery  centre  is  raised  on 
columns  in  the  playground,  underneath  being  a 
icovered  playground  for  the  girls  in  wet  weather. 
The  accommodation  consists  of  a room  about  27  ft. 
by  25  ft.,  where  the  cooking  is  taught ; also  a cloak- 
room and  a scullery,. which  latter  opens  off  the 
cookery  classroom.  The  classroom,  besides  having 
a close  range,  has  also  an  open  fire  range  and  gas 

i 3tove,  so  that  children  can  be  taught  to  cook  on  the 
I various  stoves  most  commonly  found  in  their  homes. 
(The  two  staircases  before  referred  to  lead  to  the 
; first  floor,  where  are  three  classrooms  for  the  pupil 
Iteachers,  besides  their  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  and  a room 
I ;or  the  teachers  themselves,  The  classrooms  are 
1 ill  arranged  so  as  not  to  overlook  the  street,  thus 
i avoiding  the  noise.  Messrs.  T.  H.  Kingerlee  & 
pon,  of  Oxford,  have  erected  the  schools. 
The  Central  Boys’  School  is  situated  in  Gloucester- 
kreen,  where  the  Board  had  acquired  property  on 
which  stood  some  rather  picturesque  old  cottages. 

, f he  Board  consulted  their  architect  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  incorporating  any  of  these  cottages  in  his 
Resign  for  the  new  school.  Mr.  Stokes,  however, 
reported  that  this  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
chool  itself,  and  reluctantly  advised  the  Board  to 
Abandon  the  idea.  It  was  then  decided  to  try  and 
live  the  new  school  somewhat  of  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  old  cottages,  hence  the  stone  bay 
I windows  overlooking  the  market  place,  these  bay 
Windows  lighting  cloakrooms  on  the  ground  floor, 

I nd  the  master’s  or  committee  rooms,  &c.,  on  the 
rst  floor.  The  cloakrooms,  &c.,  are  kept  to  this 
; ont  as  considerable  noise  at  times  goes  on  in  the 
: Iiarket  place.  The  material  used  for  the  exterior, 
part  from  the  bay  windows  just  described,  is  of 
i vo  kinds  of  brick,  arranged  in  panels  and  bands. 

1 he  roofs  are  covered  with  Yorkshire  stone  slates, 
f id  there  is  a bell  turret.  Over  the  principal 
Iptrance,  which  is  Gothic  in  character,  is  carving 
^presenting  on  one  hand  King  Alfred,  and  on  the 
ther  St.  Frideswide,  both  in  the  act  of  instructing 
liildren.  The  site  being  an  exceedingly  irregular 
1 le,  a feature  in  the  shape  of  what  is  practically  a 

Ircular  central  hall,  was  adopted,  off  which  are 
assrooms  to  accommodate  220  boy3.  The  same 
r-stem  of  warming  and  ventilating  as  at  New  Inn 
• all-street  schools  is  adopted.  Over  two  of  the 
ikssrooms  is  placed  a manual  room,  some  45  ft.  long 
i'  22  ft.  wide,  where  boys  will  be  instructed  in 
me  useful  trade,  such  as  carpentry.  This  room  is 
ijjproached  by  a separate  and  independent  stair- 
se,  so  that  boys  belonging  to  other  schools  can 
I tend  the  classes,  in  the  same  way  that  girls  receiv- 
er instruction  in  other  schools  will  be  taught 
( cook  at  New  Inn  Hall-street.  This  school 
i s already  been  in  use  for  some  little  time, 

: d was  erected  by  Mr.  John  Wooldridge,  of  Oxford. 

: 'Sides  the  two  school  buildings  just  described,  the 


Board  is  erecting  a third,  which  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion  at  East  Oxford.  This  consists  of  three 
departments,  viz.,  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’,  arranged 
to  accommodate  a total  of  about  400  children,  with 
provision  for  an  extension  to  hold  about  another 
200.  In  addition,  there  is  a cookery  centre,  similar 
to  the  one  at  New  Inn  Hall-street,  and  a manual 
room  for  the  boys  of  a like  nature  to  that  at  Glou- 
cester-green School.  The  site,  having  once  been  a 
brickfield,  where  extensive  excavations  had  taken 
place,  the  building  had  to  be  arranged  to  stand 
where  practicable  upon  the  unexcavated  part  of  the 
ground,  hence  the  somewhat  irregular  arrangement. 
Room  for  the  infants'  school,  which  is  a separate 
building,  could  not,  however,  be  found  on  the  solid 
ground  ; it  has,  therefore,  been  placed  on  a concrete 
raft,  and  “floats”  on  the  made  ground  thrown  into 
the  old  excavations.  This  school  has  been  erected 
of  brick  throughout,  and  is  covered  with  a tile 
roof.  The  infants’  school,  which,  as  previously 
stated,  is  a detached  building,  when  completed  will 
have  four  large  classrooms,  opening  off  a spacious 
central  hall,  where  musical  drill,  &c.,can  take  place. 
The  boys’  and  girls'  schools  are  placed  in  one 
block,  the  girls  being  on  the  upper  floor.  The  plan 
of  these  two  floors  is  practically  identical,  and,  when 
completed,  each  will  consist  of  a large  central  hall 
and  four  classrooms.  These  buildings  are  nearly 
finished.  Messrs.  Boxall  & Sons,  of  Pangbourne, 
are  the  builders.  The  architect  for  all  three  schools 
is  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  of  Westminster.— Oxford 
Chronicle. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Selby,  Yorkshire.— A 
cottage  hospital,  at  the  bottom  of  New-lane, 
opposite  the  School  of  Art,  Selby,  was  opened  on 
the  16th  inst.  The  building  has  two  stories,  and  is 
of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  On  the  ground-floor 
are  waiting-room,  dispensary,  matron’s  room,  store- 
room, accident  ward,  and  bathroom.  The  height  of 
the  ward  is  12  ft.,  and  the  walls  are  plastered  in 
Portland  and  Parian  cement.  The  floors  are  of 
pitch-pine  boards,  and  the  place  is  heated  by  means 
of  a Shorland  stove.  Upstairs  are  three  bedrooms, 
and  adjoining  are  the  bathroom  and  linen-closets. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  Penrhyn  slates  and 
Staffordshire  red  ridge.  The  cost  of  the  building 
has  been  about  1,500/.  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ullathorne,  of  Selby,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Brown- 
low  Thompson,  of  Hull. 

Warehouse,  Leeds. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
new  warehouse  in  Wellington-street,  Leeds,  from 
designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Corson  & Jones  and 
Perkin  & Bulmer,  architects,  Leeds.  The  principal 
elevation  will  be  186  feet  long. 

Proposed  Rebuilding  of  Liverpool 
Children’s  Infirmary. — At  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Liverpool 
Infirmary  for  Children,  a report  was  read  which 
stated  that  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  the 
infirmary,  which  i",  situated  in  Myrtle-street,  had 
been  closed  for  six  weeks  during  the  past  year, 
when  structural  alterations  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  infirmary  had  been  carried  out. 
Another  outbreak  having  occurred,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cutler,  of  London,  was  consulted.  Mr.  Cutler 
submitted  a plan  for  extensive  alterations  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  30,000 /.  However,  as  the  pro- 
posed alterations  would  entail  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  beds,  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  an 
entirely  new  building  at  a cost  of  50,000/. 

Church  Institute,  Ripon.— Premises  which 
have  been  erected  in  High  Skellgate  for  the  Ripon 
Church  Institute  were  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The 
building  contains  a reading-room  28  ft.  by  19  ft. 
Mr.  T.  Wall,  of  Ripon,  was  the  architect,  the  con- 
tractors being  as  follows  :— Mr.  J.  H.  Coldbeck,  the 
masonry,  carpentering,  and  plastering  ; Messrs. 
Benson  & White,  the  plumbing  and  glazing  ; Mr.  J. 
Baynes,  the  slating  ; and  Mr.  A.  J.  G.  Almond,  the 
painting.  The  stoves,  tiled  hearths,  &c.,  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Pumping  Station,  Frampton  Cotte- 
rell,  Gloucestershire. — A new  engine-house 
and  pumping  engine  have  been  erected  at  the 
West  Gloucestershire  Water  Company’s  works  at 
Frampton  Cotterell.  The  engine  was  started  on 
the  nth  inst.  Mr.  E.  D.  Marten  was  the  engineer. 
The  pumping  plant  has  been  made  and  erected  by 
Messrs.  Easton  and  Company,  Limited,  of  Erith, 
and  the  engine-house  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Cowlin  and  Son,  of  Bristol. 

Sewage  Disposal  near  Doncaster.— A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Doncaster 
by  Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade-King,  C.E.,  as  to  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  land  for  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  purposes  for  Askern,  Bawtry,  Bentley, 
Bentley-road,  and  Arksey.  The  schemes,  which 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  D.  Balfour  & Son, 
of  London  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  comprise  the 
main  sewerage  of  the  above  places,  all  of  which  will 
gravitate  to  underground  storage  tanks,  from  which 
the  sewage  will  be  pumped  to  the  site  of  disposal 
works  there,  to  be  treated  in  bacterial  tanks,  and 
afterwards  on  land.  Various  opponents  to  the 
scheme  were  represented  by  counsel,  who  objected 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  cost. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Railway  Extensions,  Manchester.— Victoria 

station,  north-west  Manchester,  is  being  enlarged  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company. 
New  platforms  for  local  trains,  and  a special  siding 
for  the  fish  trade  will  be  provided.  In  connexion 
with  the  improvements,  a new  bridge  has  been 
built  by  the  company  to  connect  Corporation-street 
with  Cheetham  Hill-road.  The  bridge  was  built  by 
Messrs.  Aston,  Smith,  Sons,  & Senior,  of  Manchester, 
and  is  partly  a steel-girder  bridge,  but  has  a double 
brick  arch,  the  upper  arch  being  immediately  under 
the  roadway,  and  the  lower  one  forming  a roof  to 
a culvert  over  the  river  Irk. 

Discovery  of  a Roman  Pavement,  Leicester. 
—During  the  excavations  now  proceeding  at  the 
site  of  the  Highcross  Coffee  House,  at  the  corner  of 
Highcross  and  High-streets,  an  excellently-pre- 
served portion  of  a Roman  pavement  has  been 
discovered.  At  the  present  time  only  a small  por- 
tion has  been  uncovered,  but  this  is  being  taken 
great  care  of,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  the  surrounding  earth  carefully  removed,  so 
as  not  to  damage  the  other  part  of  the  ipavement. 
It  is  said  that  the  portion  which  has  been  already 
laid  bare  compares  favourably  with  any  other  pave- 
ment found  in  Leicester,  the  cubes  being  very  small, 
and  being  set  in  an  artistic  pattern  with  that  care 
and  exactness  which  characterised  the  best  Roman 
work.  What  will  be  done  with  the  discovery  is  not 
yet  decided,  and  probably  will  form  the  subject  of 
discussion  between  the  directors  of  the  Coffee 
House  Company  and  the  Corporation,  but  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  stone  work  will  be  removed  in 
as  complete  a form  as  possible.—  Leicester  Post. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  was  held  in  their  library  at  the  Museum, 
Queen-street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  nth  inst.  Sir 
Thomas  Gibson-Carmichael,  vice-president,  pre- 
siding. In  the  first  paper,  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Lyons, 
architect,  gave  a detailed  description  of  the  painted 
ceiling  in  the  Montgomery  aisle  of  the  Old  Church 
at  Largs,  of  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Museum 
a drawing  made  to  scale  in  1S97.  The  roof,  which 
is  about  29  ft.  by  24  ft.,  is  barrel-vaulted  and  lined 
with  wood,  painted  on  the  under  faces  of  the  boards 
with  a most  elaborate  and  beautifully  designed  and 
executed  series  of  subjects  historical,  emblematical, 
or  heraldic,  arranged  in  forty-one  compartments, 
divided  from  each  other  by  imitation  mouldings 
painted  in  monochrome.  The  central  panel  contains 
a mantled  escutcheon,  charged  with  the  quartered 
armorial  bearings  of  Montgomery  and  Eglinton,  im- 
paled with  those  of  Douglas  and  Mar,  surmounted 
by  a knight’s  helmet,  crest,  and  motto.  Beneath  the 
coat  of  arms  is  an  oblong  cartouche,  with  the  names 
of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  and  Dame  Margaret 
Douglas,  and  suspended  from  it  a circular  tablet 
with  the  date  1638.  In  another  compartment  are 
four  shields,  with  the  arms  of  Eglinton,  Semple, 
Drumlanrig,  and  Lochinvar.  Others  have  em- 
blematical representation  of  the  virtues,  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  the  seasons,  with  landscapes  of  the 
surrounding  district.  One  of  the  larger  panels  has  a 
representation  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  the  other  has  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
historical  event  connected  with  the  Montgomery 
family,  the  tragic  death  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Montgomery  from  the  kick  of  a horse  in  1624.  In 
the  same  panel  is  the  signature  of  the  artist,  Stalker, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  and  the  date  163S.  The 
ceiling,  which  is  most  elaborate,  well-proportioned, 
and  beautiful  in  design,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
best  example  of  that  early  seventeenth  century 
tempera  decorative  painting  now  extant  in  Scotland. 
In  the  next  paper  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  gave  an 
account  of  a remarkable  group  of  brochs  in  the 
district  of  Keiss,  Caithness,  recently  excavated  by 
Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Keiss 
Castle. 

The  Cost  of  Municipal  House  Building, 
Sheffield. — The  minutes  of  the  Sheffield  Health 
Committee,  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Sheffield  Corporation,  contained  a report  by  the 
City  Surveyor  that  ten  of  the  cottages  in  Hands- 
lane  were  ready  for  occupation,  and  that  five  more 
would  be  ready  in  a few  days.  The  approximate 
total  cost  was  stated  to  be  5,793/.  10s.  3d. — Mr. 
Turner  asked  whether  the  plans  had  been  carried 
out  as  passed  by  the  Health  Committee,  and  whether 
the  cost  had  exceeded  the  estimate  ? — Mr.  Uttley 
defended  Corporation  officials  who  were  attacked, 
and  who  had  no  opportunity  of  denying  what  was 
said  against  them.  The  cost,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
was  [slightly  under  the  estimate.  Mr.  Uttley  went 
on  to  describe  the  houses,  and  speaking  of  the  rents 
(6s.  6d.  per  week)  said  if  people  were  to  have  all  the 
conveniences  provided  they  would  have  to  pay  more 
rent.  It  was  better  for  a working  man  to  pay  is. 
a week  more  in  rent  and  have  an  entire  yard,  and 
live  decently  and  in  comfort,  than  to  pay  a low  rent 
and  have  to  mix  with  other  people  in  the  same 
yard.  The  people  who  argued  that  the  houses  were 
too  well  built  did  not  understand  what  belonged  to 
good  sanitation  and  property.— Sir  Charles  Skelton 
said  those  who  formed  committees  should  exercise 
the  common-sense  that  they  would  exercise  if  they 
were  doing  their  own  business.  There  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Council  who  would  have  required 
twenty-six  plans  before  they  decided  what  they 
would  have  in  connexion  with  property  of  their 
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the  street,  but  a party  wall  between  the  two  houses 
was  intact.  Previously  to  the  accident  Knight  had 
been  employed  in  the  work  of  demolition  for  five 
and  a-half  days,  at  the  rate  of  35s.  a week.  No 
evidence  was  tendered  at  the  hearing  as  to  the 
height  of  the  building  at  the  commencement  of  Ins 
employment. 

Mr.  Minton-Senhouse,  on  behalf  of  the  respondents 
— continued  the  judgment — contended,  in  the  first 
place,  that  No.  17  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, a building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  as 
the  part  which  was  in  course  of  demolition,  and  on 
which  Knight  was  working,  did  not  exceed  30  ft.  in 
height,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  he  relied  on 
the  case  of  Billings  v.  Ulloway,  1S99,  1 Q.  B.,70, 
where  it  was  held  that  a building  in  course  of 
erection,  and  not  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height,  but  was 
intended  to  exceed  that  height,  was  not  within  the 
Act.  His  Honour,  however,  did  not  think  that  the 
converse  necessarily  applied,  as  whatever  the 
height  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  a 
building  of  the  required  height  was  in  course  of 
demolition,  whilst  in  the  case  relied  on,  the  building 
in  question  Ijad  not,  and  might  never  have  reached 
that  height.’  In  the  present  case,  moreover,  the 
party  wall,  which  certainly  was  part  of  the  building, 
was  intact,  a fact  which,  in  his  Honour’s  opinion, 
further  distinguished  it  from  Billings  v.  Ulloway, 
and  clearly  brought  it  within  the  Act. 

The  case  of  Rexivinv.  Pritchard,  1900, 1 Q.B.,800, 
was  also  cited,  but  his  Honour  did  not  think  that  this 
had  any  application  to  the  present  case. 

On  behalf  of  the  respondents  a further  point  was 
taken,  namely,  that  they  were  not  “undertakers" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  as  the  work  sub-let 
by  them  to  Clements  was  merely  auxiliary  to  the 
business  carried  on  by  the  respondents.  The  learned 
counsel  had  referred  to  Pearce  v.  London  and  South 
Western  Railway  Company,  1900,  2 Q.B.,  100,  but 
his  Honour  could  not  agree  with  this  contention,  as 
the  respondents'  agreement  with  Messrs.  Woolland 
Bros,  was  both  to  demolish  and  to  reconstruct,  and 
they  sub-let  the  former  part  of  the  undertaking  to 
Clements,  who  thus  became  a sub-contractor  for  the 
execution  of  the  work  which,  if  executed  by  work- 
men immediately  employed  by  respondents,  would 
have  rendered  them  liable  to  pay  compensation 
under  the  Act  to  those  workmen  in  respect  of  any 
accident  arising  out  of,  or  in  the  course  of,  their 
employment. 

His  Honor  thought,  however,  that  the  respon- 
dents were  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  Clements, 
as  coming  within  the  proviso  contained  in  Section  4 
of  the  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  award,  in  the 
event  of  the  award  being  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
cant, it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Minton-Senhouse 
that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Knight  had 
only  been  employed  for  five  and  a-half  days,  his 
average  weekly  earnings  were  not  35s.  a week,  but 
only  half  that  sum  ; in  other  words,  that  the  35s. 
must  be  spread  over  two  weeks  before  an  average 
could  be  struck.  His  Honor,  however,  was  unable 
to  agree  with  this  contention,  and  he  thought  that, 
according  to  the  provisions  in  Schedule  1 of  the  Act, 
the  man's  average  weekly  earnings  should  be  taken 
at  35s  a week. 

His  Honour,  therefore,  assessed  the  amount  of 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  respondents  at 
273/ , and  awarded  that  sum  to  the  applicant,  with 
costs.  The  273/.  was  to  be  apportioned  as  follows  : 
100/.  to  be  paid  to  the  applicant,  and  the  remaining 
173/.  to  be  divided  amongst  the  four  children,  the 
money  to  be  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  by  the  Registrar,  and  interest  paid  to  the 
applicant,  with  liberty  to  apply. 

The  Judge  now  ordered  that  the  amount  of  the 
award  should  be  paid  into  court  within  a fortnight, 
and  that  if  notice  of  appeal  were  not  given  within 
twenty-one  days,  the  money  should  be  paid  out  to 
the  applicant. 


then  and  there.  The  drainage  was  laid  two  years 
ago,  and  the  houses  remained  as  carcases  for  some 
time  until  defendant  bought  them.  He  had  seen 
defendant's  men  at  work  on  the  houses,  and  his 
foreman  lived  in  one.  He  had  seen  the  defendant 
on  the  land  adjoining.  He  could  not  swear  that 
two  houses  were  finished  in  July,  but  he  could  not 
say  if  anything  was  done  to  them  after  that  date. 

Mr.  Hook  submitted  that  there  was  no  case.  The 
defendant  was  specifically  summoned  for  not  giving 
notice  of  completion,  but  the  Surveyor  had  sworn 
that  the  houses  were  not  completed,  and  until  they 
were  there  could  be  no  offence,  since  the  notice  was 
not  necessary.  Assuming,  however,  the  houses  were 
completed,  there  was  no  definition  of  “ reasonable 
time  ” upon  which  the  Court  could  act,  and  it  was 
incumbent  that  the  District  Council  should  show 
when  the  completion  took  place  in  view  of  the  time 
limits  of  the  Act.  He  should  show,  if  necessary, 
that  they  were  finished  in  July,  and  therefore  these 
proceedings  were  barred  by  time,  the  summonses 
having  been  issued  after  six  months  had  expired. 
The  Surveyor,  however,  admitted  having  had  a 
notice  in  October,  and  though  it  might  have  been 
late,  it  was  given  three  months  before  the  Council 
took  these  proceedings. 

The  Chairman  : But  it  must  be  given  before  the 
house  is  occupied. 

Mr.  Hook  denied  that  that  point  entered  into  the 
case.  Nothing  was  said  in  the  by-laws  about 
notice  being  given  before  occupation.  He  urged  as 
a further  point  that  the  defendant  was  not  “the 
person  erecting  the  building.”  He  was  the  owner 
of  the  land,  but  he  had  entrusted  the  building  to  a 
Mr.  Hands. 

The  Chairman  : Surely  he  was  the  person  who 
erects.  He  causes  the  building  even  if  he  does  not 
lay  the  bricks. 

Mr.  Hook  said  the  words  of  the  by-law  must  be 
interpreted  strictly.  In  the  criminal  law  a man 
could  not  be  shot  at  through  his  agent.  If  that 
were  so  a gentleman  who  instructed  a builder  to 
erect  a mansion  might  in  absolute  ignorance  be 
liable  for  an  offence  through  an  omission  of  the 
builder. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Court  were  of  opinion 
that  the  District  Council  had  been  to  blame  for  not 
keeping  a better  look  out  on  these  carcases.  But 
taking  it  that  they  were  finished  in  July,  there  was 
unreasonable  delay  before  the  giving  of  the  notice 
in  October,  and  for  that  the  defendant  was  liable. 
The  Court  found  that  having  regard  to  the 
evidence  that  the  defendant  was  seen  about  the  build- 
ings and  at  work  next  door,  that  he  was  in  law  the 
person  responsible  to  give  the  notice,  and  they 
also  found  he  was  in  default  in  letting  the  houses 
before  the  Surveyor  could  inspect  them.  He  would 
be  fined  4/.  and  costs. 

Mr.  Hook  asked  for  a case,  which  the  Court 
granted. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
BY-LAW. 

At  Brentford  Police-court  on  Monday,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Smith,  of  Shirley-gardens,  Hanwell,  was  sued  by 
the  District  Council  for  Hanwell  for  having  contra- 
vened the  iby-laws  by  neglecting  to  give  notice  of 
the  completion  of  Nos.  28  and  30,  Shirley-gardens. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Woodbridge  appeared  for  the  Council 
and  Mr.  W.  Hook  defended. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  said  that  the  proceedings  were 
* taken  under  the  97th  By-Law,  which  required  “ that 
every  person  who  shall  erect  a building  shall  within 
reasonable  time  after  completion  deliver  or  send  to 
the  Surveyor  notice  in  writing  of  the  completion, 
and  shall  within  seven  days  thereafter  and  at  all 
reasonable  times  before  such  building  is  occupied, 
allow  the  Surveyor  access  for  the  purposes  of 
inspection.  On  October  2S  the  Surveyor,  on  going 
to  the  houses,  found  them  occupied.  He  also  found 
that  the  drainage  was  not  completed,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  contrary  to  the  by-laws,  there  being  no 
separate  system  for  storm-water. 

Mr.  Sidney  Barnes,  the  surveyor,  having  borne 
out  this  statement  in  evidence,  in  cross-examination 
said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  buildings  finished, 
as  the  sewage  was  not  in  order.  He  admitted 
receiving  on  Octooer  16  a letter  from  defendant 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  the  builder,  but  bad  a 
contract  with  the  builder,  who  was  responsible.  As 
the  builder  had  not  given  notice,  he  would  do  so 


BREACHES  OF  BUILDING  BY-LAWS  AT 
HALIFAX. 

Ox  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Halifax  Borough  Court, 
before  Mr.  J.  T.  Riley  and  other  Justices,  Wilkinson 
Pickles,  Gads  Hill,  a’ member  of  the  Halifax  School 
Board,  was  summoned  by  the  Halifax  Corporation 
for  allowing  houses  to  be  tenanted  before  the  same 
had  been  certified  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  as 
being  fit  for  habitation.  Mr.  F.  M.  Tordoff  appeared 
for  the  prosecution,  and  stated  that  the  defendant 
was  owner  of  a block  of  five  houses  at  Rhondda- 
place,  Mile  Cross.  The  Borough  Surveyor  received 
notice  from  the  defendant  on  December  4 that  the 
houses  were  completed.  Two  days  later  an  inspector 
went  to  the  buildings,  and  as  he  found  them  to  be 
defective  in  certain  parts  a notice  was  served  upon 
the  defendant  on  December  S calling  upon  him  to 
carry  out  some  requirements,  isuch  as  channelling, 
providing  fall  pipes,  &c.  Before  these  alterations 
were  made,  and  before  the  houses  had  been  certified 
as  “ fit,”  three  dwellings  became  tenanted.  The  pro- 
vision of  fall  pipes  had  not  yet  been  made.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Farrar  appeared  |for  Mr.  Pickles,  and  stated 
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that  he  had  not  [intentionally  broken  the  law.  He 
gave  orders  for  the  works  required  to  be  done,  and 
thought  they  had  been  completed.  A fine  of  5s.  and 

Ss.  6d.  costs  was  imposed. Harry  Aspinall,  of 

Mount  Tabor,  owner  of  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Inn 
at  that  place,  was  summoned  on  a similar  charge. 
Notice  of  the  completion  of  the  new  building  was 
received  at  the  Town  Hall  on  January  2,  and  when 
the  inspector  went  to  look  at  the  premises  he  found 
them  occupied.  The  defendant  stated  that  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  his  getting  leave  to  build 
the  premises  was  all  he  required.  A line  of  5s.  and 
8s.  6d.  costs  was  imposed.  The  chairman  stated 
that  future  offenders  would  be  more  severely  dealt 
with.  


CAB  PROPRIETOR  AND  ARCHITECT. 

At  Newcastle  County  Court  recently  the  case  in 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Parsons,  architect,  sued  Mr.  Edwin 
Gowan,  cab  proprietor,  Heaton,  for  37/.  10s.,  the 
cost  of  preparing  plans,  four  years  ago,  for  the 
erection  of  a proposed  livery  stable  at  Heaton,  was 
concluded. 

The  defence  was  that  according  to  an  arrangement 
made  there  was  to  be  no  payment  in  consequence  of 
the  plans  having  failed  to  pass  the  Town  Improve- 
ment Committee. 


His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  defen- 

dant had  put  it  forward  that  there  was  an  express 
undertaking  that  unless  the  plans  were  passed  by 
the  Corporation  and  the  work  went  on  plaintiff  was 
to  get  nothing  for  the  preparation  of  the  plans. 

He  was  asked  to  believe  and  credit  this  stoiy 
because  defendant  had  been  bitten  once  betore,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  for  an  architect  s services 
without  receiving  anything  in  return.  It  wa3  per- 
fectly true  that  for  about  three  years  no  claim  was 
made,  and  during  that  time,  apparently,  attempts 
were  being  made  to  induce  the  Corporation  to  pass 
the  plans.  But  ultimately  the  account  was  sent  in 
to  defendant,  who,  for  some  months  took  no  notice 
of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Parsons.  Then,  on  September 
Oth,  1900,  he  wrote  asking  for  a detailed  account,  as 
it  wanted  looking  into.  He  (the  Judge)  could  not 
agree  that  that  was  the  natural  reply  for  an  unpro- 
fessional man  to  make  in  such  a case.  The  simple 
reply,  one  would  have  supposed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  been,  “ I owe  you  nothing. 
Judgment  must  be  given  for  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
claimed  with  costs. 

RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

'o  901.— A Contrivance  for  Windows  : />. 
Oldham.— In  order  that  the  sashes  may  be  turned 
inwards  for  purposes  of  ventilation  and  be  readily 
removed  in  case  of  fire,  &c.,  the  pivots  of  the 
sashes  are  made  to  fit  within  slotted  socket-plate^ 
secured  to  the  frame  ; to  afford  weather-tight 
joints,  rounded  beads  and  grooves  are  made  upon 
the  rails,  the  lower  corners  of  the  sash  stiles  being 
cut  away  so  as  to  clear  the  outside  beams  of  the 
frame  ; sliding  bolts  fasten  the  sashes  when  they 
are  closed,  when  they  are  opened  they  are  secured 
with  stay  cords  or  with  bolts  that  will  enter  into 
holes  cut  in  quadrant-arms,  and  to  prevent  the 
sashes  from  becoming  detached  before  they  have 
been  turned  to  an  extent  already  determined  they 
are  fitted  with  stop-blocks  which  press  against 
curved  guides.  „ 

20,929-30.— Bricks  and  Similar  Building 
Blocks  : G.  Dc  Bruyn.— The  brick  or  block  is 
fashioned  in  two  portions  that  will  interlock  with 
me  another,  and  to  render  the  block  non-conduct- 
.ng  of  heat,  a layer  of  asphalt,  asphalt  paper,  >xc., 
is  placed  between  its  two  parts.  For  affording  a 
support  or  key  for  plaster  the  surfaces  of  the  bricks 
are  roughened  by  the  forcing  into  them,  when  in  a : 
plastic  condition,  of  bits  of  stone  or  some  such  hard 

SU2oo36.— A Composite  Material  for  Builders' 
Use':  A.  Mete. — A material  for  slabs,  panels,  cor- 
nices, and  other  ornamentations  is  made  by  mixing 
a ceramic  setting  paste  composed  of  pulverised 
calcined  Mandoudi  stone,  4 parts  I powdered 
baryta,  4 parts  ; pulverised  baked  clay,  2 parts  , 
crushed  sandstone,  1 part  ; and  sodium  silicate  m 
solution;  the  moulded  articles  are  hardened  at  a 
temperature  ranging  from  300  deg.  to  500  deg.  u, 
that  their  outer  surfaces  may  be  fused  ; for  pro- 
ducing perforations  and  undercut,  plain,  or  otner 
recesses,  incombustible  plugs  made  of  prepare 
wood,  cork,  metal,  papier-mache,  and  so  on  are 
inserted  into  the  paste  when  it  is  in  the  moulds. 

20,996.— A Mitering-Guide  : A.  M acj aria ne  and 
A.  'tones.— The  inventors  seek  to  facilitate  the 
angular  adjustment  of  the  saw-guide;  they  make  it 
of  a disc  which  they  pivot  on  to  a bracket  that 
extends  from  the  guide  for  the  moulding,  &c.,  and 
they  line  with  suitable  material  the  faces  of  arms 
that  project  upwards  from  the  disc  for  contact  with 
the  saw  ; the  disc  is  to  be  retained  at  the  desired 
angle  by  means  of  a spring  plunger  that  fits  into  a 
set  of  radial  holes  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  disc  at 
convenient  angles.  .,rn„ 

- 1 086.— Gas  Burners  : P.  Noel.— The  burner, 
which  is  adapted  for  incandescent  heating  and 
lighting,  has  an  air  and  gas  mixing  chamber,  of 
which  the  size  can  be  altered,  and  air-orifices  which 
can  be  correspondingly  varied  with  changes  in  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  ; the  upper  portion  comprises  a 
larger  mixing-chamber  and  a smaller  part  in  which 
moves  the  upper  end  of  a hollow  screwed  stem  in 
the  form  of  a piston.  When  the  piston  is  screwed 
up  and  down  the  consequent  rise  or  fall  of  a sleeve 
increases  or  lessens  the  cross-section  of  air-inlets 
which  are  made  in  the  stem  around  the  gas-inlet— 
the  stem  working  in  a nut  to  which  the  sleeve  is 

attached.  !n 

2 M 39.— GAS  blowpipes:  F.  Speidel.— The  in- 
ventor's object  is  to  afford  means  of  regulating  the 
gas  supply  together  with  a pilot  igniting-jet  ; a 
spring  piston  valve  is  inserted  in  the  supply  branch 
so  as,  under  normal  conditions,  to  cut  off  the  supp  y 
of  gas,  but  gas  will  flow  through  an  inner  pipe  to 
the  nozzle  of  the  blowpipe  whenever  the  valve  is 
forced  inwards,  and  a pilot  flame  vvhich  is  fed  with 
a small  branch  pipe  will  thereupon  ignite  the  gas  at 
the  nozzle  ; a bent  rod,  clamped  with  a jet-screw, 
serves  to  retain  the  valve  in  an  opened  position. 

-1  I73— Machinery  for  Cutting  Wood:  6. 
PlcklJ  ami  J.  T.  Pickles. — The  invention  relates  0 
the  balancing  of  the  cranks  which  are  employed  to 
drive  reciprocating  saws  and  other  similar  wood- 
cutting machines  ; that  result  is  provided  for  by  the 
attachment  of  balancing  weights  opposite  the 've  3 
or  by  fashioning  extensions;  upon  the  webs  them- 
selves. 
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21,205. — Spanners  : F.  Kettler. — In  order  that  the 
stem  of  the  upper  jaw  shall  slide  without  turning 
in  the  lower  jaw  it  is  shaped  with  an  oblong  sec- 
tion, its  edges  also  are  threaded  for  engagement 
with  corresponding  threads  upon  the  rounded  bore 
of  the  handle  of  the  tool  which  is  swivelled  on  to  the 
lower  jaw  and  is  pierced  with  an  aperture  for  the 
insertion  of  a lubricant. 

21,211.— Stone-Sawing  Machinery  : T.  Pciwson. 

— Balance  weights  are  mounted  upon  extensions, 
that  project  above  the  shaft  of  the  rods  from  which 
the  frame  of  the  saw  is  hung.  The  weights  may  be 
carried  with  a girder-and-bracket  arrangement,  and 
further  tapered  weights  can  be  inserted  into  re- 
cesses which  are  cut  in  them. 

21,214.— Handles  for  Files  and  other  Tools  : 
L.  Grole.— -The  handle  consists  of  a piece  of  reed 
cane,  which  is  wrapped  within  a casing  of  paper, 
or  some  similar  envelope,  and  is  then  put  into  the 
bored-out  end  of  the  wooden  haft.  A hole  in  the 
cane  takes  the  tang  of  the  file,  &c.,  and  the  paper 
wrapping  is  wound  around  and  cemented  upon  the 
cane.  In  another  shape,  the  haft  is  shapened  out 
of  the  paper  envelope  around  the  reed  cane. 

2r,22o. — A Composition  for  the  Treatment 
OF  Wood  : J.  Gibbs. — The  compound  is  devised 
for  use  as  a filling  for  the  preparation  of  wooden 
surfaces  that  are  to  be  polished.  It  consists  of  an 
admixture  of  shellac  that  has  been  macerated  in 
methylated  spirit,  ground  alum,  linseed  oil,  pumice 
powder,  whitening,  and  plaster  of  Paris. 

21,230.— Couplings  for  Pipes:  c.  a.  Bailey.— 
The  coupling,  which  is  intended  more  particularly 
for  pipes  of  soft  metal,  is  formed  by  means  of  an 
internally  screw-threaded  collar  which  can  be 
screwed  on  to  a pipe-end,  the  thread  having  narrow 
ridges  and  a sharpened  end  in  order  that  it  may  cut 
into  the  softer  metal.  In  a variant  form  a tapered 
bore  is  adapted  to  the  collar,  the  pipe  being  ex- 
panded when  the  collar  has  been  screwed  on  to  it. 

21,245.— Weighing  Apparatus,  and  Hydro- 
statical  Appliances  : T.  Font.— The  beam  from 
which  the  platform-carrying  rod  hangs  is  suspended 
from  a hand-lever  that  bears  against  the  frame  and 
carries  another  beam  upon  which  is  a hook  for 
engagement  with  the  hand-lever.  Weights  that 
slide  upon  the  beams  are  graduated  to,  it  may  be, 
stones  and  cwts.  At  the  ends  of  the  beams  are 
vessels,  filled  with  liquid,  and  carried  by  arms  to 
which  are  attached  pointers  that  will  indicate 
respectively  fractions  of  the  units  of  weight,  fixed 
plungers  are  disposed  within  the  vessels  which  may 
however,  be  arranged  above  the  beams— in  that  case 
the  hand-lever  will  not  be  needed. 

21,256.— A Fire-Escape:  f.  J.  Glaser.— For  the 
lowering  of  a rope  ladder  out  of  a window  is 
devised  a frame  mounted  upon  castors,  which  is 
supported  at  its  top  by  a bar  that  is  laid  against  the 
sides  of  the  window,  in  the  frame  is  mounted  an 
axis  upon  which  are  pulleys,  on  to  which  the  sides 
of  the  rope  ladder  are  wound  ; the  ladder  is  passed 
over  guide-pulleys  mounted  at  the  end  of  a hinged 
frame,  which  can  be  folded  up  when  it  is  not 
required  for  use  ; the  descent  of  the  ladder  is 
checked  with  a brake  lever  and  wheel  attached  to 
the  axis. 

21,260.— Wood-Screws,  Screwed  Shanks  of 
HOOKS, &c.:  J.  IV.  Caldwell. — On  the  tapered  shanks 
are  fashioned  highly  pitched  threads,  of  which  the 
upper  faces  are  steep  and  the  lower  faces  are  Hat 
and  inclined  to  a degree  that  will  provide  for  the 
sharp  cutting  edge  being  that  part  of  the  thread 
which  shall  first  enter  into  the  fibres  of  the  wood  ; 

0 obviate  the  necessity  of  boring  a hole  before  the 
'crew  or  hook-shank  is  put  into  the  wood,  the 
breads  are  made  with  sharp  wings  that  project 
rom  their  ends ; the  screws  can  be  driven  with 
ilows  by  a hammer. 

21,261— Pipe-Wrenches  : T.  E.  Ryan.— A sepa- 
rated piece,  which  is  firmly  seated  upon  the  end  of 
he  shank,  and  is  secured  with  a pin  passed  through 

1 socket  in  the  shank  and  a lug  upon  the  jaw,  consti- 
utes  the  fixed  jaw  of  the  wrench.  A bar  having  a 
et  of  lugs  arranged  parallel  to  one  another  and 
ngaging  with  recesses  cut  in  the  shank  holds  the 
nn  which  joins  the  hinged  jaw  to  the  shank  in  any 
ne  of  a line  of  notches,  and  another  pin  is  passed 
hrough  the  shank  and  the  lugs  ; a pivoted  catch 
olds  the  other  end  of  the  bar. 

i 21,296.  — Bricks  for  Ventilation  : H.  W. 
'oberts. — A contracted  overhung  inlet  aperture  is 
hade  through  the  brick  by  forming  the  brick  in  two 
arts,  of  which  the  side,  top,  and  bottom  surfaces 
!re  sloped.  In  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  is  con- 
ducted a recess  into  which  a detachable  box  of 
iietal  is  to  be  inserted.  The  box  has  an  opening 
id  a ballling  plate,  which  is  joined  with  four  rods 
l>  the  back  of  the  box. 

21,303— A Top  for  Chimneys:  W.  S.  Shrccvc.— 
he  inventor  has  contrived  a chimney-top  that  pre- 
aits  a tier  of  cones,  two  or  more  in  number,  and 
1 pen,  above  which  he  puts  a raised  cap,  which  is 
line-shaped  and  is  inverted  ; a clamping-ring  is  used 
r fastening  the  lowest  open  cone  of  the  tier  on  to 
plain  pipe  or  chimney-pot. 


Royal  Institution.— S\r  W.  Roberts-Austen  on  “ Metals 
as  F uel.  9 p.m. 

^Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (. Students'  Meeting). 
Mr.  J.  L.  Cndlan  on  "Automatic  Coupling."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).-- 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  M.D.,  on  “ Duties  of  a Sanitary 
Inspector.  Offensive  Trades  and  Trade  Nuisances. 

8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society.  — Mr. 
J.  G.  Dunn  on  1 “ The  Practice  of  Chimney  Building  and 
Boiler  Setting.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  o / Mechanical  Engineers. — Adjourned  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  J.  Ashford's  paper  on  "Light  Lathes  and 
Screw  Machines.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  23. 

Royal  Institution.— Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A., 
on  Sound  and  Vibration.”  I.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).—  Inspection  at  Friern  Barnet  Sewage  Work- 
3 P-m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution  — 
Annual  dinner,  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Willesden 
Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company 
2.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Bruntsfield  House  and  St.  Oswald’s  Church. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  —Visit  to  General 
Accident  Assurance  Buildings,  Perth. 

Monday,  February  25. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— (1)  Address 
t0  Students,  by  the  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson;  (2) 
A Criticism  of  the  Designs  and  Drawings  submitted  for 
the  Prizes  and  Studentships  1900-1901,  by  Mr.  J.  Alfred 
Gotch,  F.S.A.  (3)  Presentation  of  Prizes.  8 p.m. 
Surveyors'  Institution.  — Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  on 
The  Present  Condition  of  the  Building  Industry." 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  26. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  W.  H.  Stanger 
and  Mr.  Bertram  Blount  on  “The  Rotatory  Process  of 
Cement  Manufacture.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  27. 

Society  of  Arts.— T)r.  W.  Schlich,  C.I.E.,  on  “The 
Outlook  for  the  World's  Timber  Supply."  8 p.m. 

City  of  London  College  Science  Society.— Mr.  C.  W. 
Gamble  on  " Tricolour  Photography,"  with  Illustrations, 
&c. 

Sanitary  I nstitute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). — 
Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood  on  "Methods  of  Disinfection." 

8 p.m. 

, «•  Panl'\  Ecclcs i ologic a l Society.-- A paper  entitled 
.,r;.otes  “?*  Brasses  of  Kent,  Part  I.,  Ecclesiastical  and 
Military,  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A. 
7-30  P-m. 

Institution  of  Electrical Engineers  ( Birmingham  Local 
Section).  Inaugural  meeting  in  the  University  Buildings, 
Edmund-street.  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  Chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion, will  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  and  the  President 
sVm  lnstltul,on>  Professor  John  Perry,  will  be  present. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
Electrical  Works  of  the  London  United  Tramways, 
Limited,  Chiswick.  Assemble  at  the  works.  88,  High-road, 
Chiswick.  1 rain  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Turnham 
Greer.  Station,  1.52  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  W.  A.  Agnew 
on  1 Electric  Power  in  Buildings,”  illustrated  with 
limelight  views. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  A.  P. 
Larker,  B.A.,  on  “ Legal  Topics  of  Interest  to  Architects 
and  Surveyors.”  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  28. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall  (Free  lectures  on 
TnCrh  <Znnectc,?J‘litl*  building). — Mr.  H.  C.  Richards, 
K.C.j.M.P. , on  ‘ Old  London.  ’ 8p.m. 

Society  Jor  the  Encouragement  oj  the  Fine  Arts.— 
J£j  m;H;  EY.a"s.  on  " Architectural  Details  from  South- 
well  Minster.  Limelight  illustrations.  8 p.m. 
i,r°i  Plst’ttttion-— Professor  Percy  Gardner,  F.S.A  on 
Greek  and  Roman  Portrait  Sculpture.”  Lantern  slides. 

1 • 3 P • m • . 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Inst,  of  Civil 
Engineers).  — If  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Madgen's 
P<a^e,r,ls  „conc|uded,  the  following  paper  will  be  read: 
Cables,  by  Mr.  O Gorman.  8 p.111. 


£330 
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385 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February 
Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. 


Osborne  Sn 
id  Lighting.” 


ith 
7 P-m. 


^ . Mr.  F. 

Domestic  Heating,  Ventilation, 


Friday,  March  i. 

E-  w-  M.  Wonna. 

cott  on  1 he  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  7.30  p m 

Rpal  /nstiMhn.- Mr.  H.  H.  Cimynghame,  C.B., 
1 ilnaniels.  9 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
1.  H.  R.  Kenwood  on  Water:  Composition,  Pollu- 
tion, and  Purification.  8 p.m. 

J,?£tUt-L>n  Jun,\°X.  '-’pincers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel) -P:yer  on  Carburetted  Water  Gas,"  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Cutler,  Jun.  8 p.m.  ’ 3 

Saturday,  March  2. 

Royai  Institution.  —The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh. 
M.A.,  on  Sound  and  Vibrations.”  II.  3pm 

Carpenters  (Carpenters' 
Hall,  E.C.).— Mr.  W.  H.  Betambeau  on  “ Wood  Beams  : 
their  Properties  and  Design.”  Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith, 
Vice-President,  will  take  the  chair.  6 p.m. 

Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-slrcct,  E.C.— Monthly 
meeting  at  7.30  p.m. 


62,  Langdon-rd.,  u.t.  69J  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s 

Croydon. — 166  and  168,  London-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  r.  80/. ’ 

Bayswater.— 47,  Pembridge-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs"  g.r. 

7 1;  r.  55 1- 

By  E.  Simpson. 

New  Cross.— 6,  Kitto-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s., 

i-  38^ 

February  8— By  Perkins  & Caisar. 
Bermondsey.— 226  and  228,  Southwark  Park-rd., 

u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  4s.,  r.  n67.  

Peckham. — 43,  Sumner-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

February  n.— By  Jenkins  & Sons  (at  New  Cross) 
Brockley.  — 27,  29,  and  35,  Sprules-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.. 

g.r.  17/.  1 os.,  r.  96 1. ' 

161  and ^163,  Brockley-rd.,  u.t.  64J  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

28  and  54,  Endwell-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  os’. 

6d.,  r.  70 1.  

Deptford.— 159,  Church-st.,  f.,  r.  26/.  . ....... .7.7 

32  and  34,  Watergate-st.,  f.  

February  12. — By  H.  J.  Bromley. 
forest  Hill.  -Wastdale-rd.,  perpetual  g.r. ’s  of  20*. 

Westbourne-rd.,  l.g.r.  61.,  u.t.  59$  yrs 

8 and  9,  Manor-rd.,  f.,  r.  125/. 

82,  84,  and  86,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  63J  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.,  r.  95! 

>3i  J4>  *5>  16,  and  17,  Rojack-rd.,  u.t.  55*  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.  "...... 

By  Cockett  & Henderson. 

Leyton.  14910  i65(odd),  Sidmouth-rd.,  u.t.  70! 

yrs,,  g.r.  2 7 1 

Sydenham— 17,  Watlington-grove,  u.t.  65}  yrs., 

g.r.  3/.  1 os 

By  J.  S.  Richardson. 

Islington.— 7 and  9,  Mary-st.,  u.t.  26J  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s..  r.  64/. 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Chelsea.  -14,  Edith-grove,  f.,  e.r.  85 1.  

Brompton— 125,  Finborough-rd.,  u.t,  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  e.r.  55/. 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Weall  (at  Watford). 

Watford,  Herts.— Clarendon-rd.,  Duddenhill,  f. . . 

King’s  Langley,  Herts— High-rd.,  a freehold 

residence 

High-rd.,  two  freehold  houses  and  cottage,  r. 

49^  15s ’ „ou 

High-rd.,  three  freehold  cottages 630 

By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford). 

Watford,  Herts— 7 and  9,  Villiers-rd.,  f.,  r.  50 7. . . 6qo 

and  3,  Clifton-rd.,  f. g2. 

By  Barker,  Cathie,  & Finch 
(at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 

Westminster.— Francis-st.,  The  Windsor  Castle 

p.-h.,  u.t.  38J  yrs.,  r.  1507.,  with  goodwill 14,150 

February  13— By  Andrews,  Holland,  & Hitch. 
Chelsea— 3i°  to  320 (even),  King's-rd.,  and  1 to  10, 
Caroline-buildings,  u.t.  5 and 4*  yrs.,  g.r.  347.  is. 

9,  Milner-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  gl.,  r.  sol.  .... 

2,  Rawlings-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  S7.,  r.  657.  .. 

By  F.  J.  Bisley  & Sons. 

Bermondsey.— 165  and  167,  St.  James'-rd.,  u.t.  33 

yrs.,  g.r.  7 7. 

Rotherhithe. — 52,  54,  and  56,  Abbeyfield-rd.,  u.t 

54  yrs.,  g.r.  1 27. 

By  W.  A.  Blakemore. 

Hoxton. — 46A,  Baring-st.,  with  stabling,  work- 
shops, and  yard,  u.t.  31^  yrs.,  g.r.  47.  10s. 

r.  507 ’’ 

Islington. — 125,  Graham-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g r! 

67.  1 os.,  r.  307.  

East  Ham.  - 9,  Forsyth-ter.,  f.,  r.  357. 

Bermondsey— 297,  299,  301,  and  303,  Weston-st" 

u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  307. 

By  Farebrothkr,  Ellis,  & Col 

Regents  Park— 44,  46,  and  48,  Osnaburgh-st., 

u.t.  1 3-i  yrs.,  g.r.  1657.,  r.  4307. 

Lambeth— 5 and  6,  Burdelt-st.,  area  1,600  ft.,  f... 

By  Middleton  & Cracknell. 

Hampstead— 21  and  23,  Fleet-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs. 


760 


885 


F< 


bruary  14— By  Beale  & Capps.  " 

• 54>  St.  Charles’-sq.,  u.t.  71J  yrs., 


825 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


74  yrs., 


February  6— By  Chrystal  Bros,  (at  Ramsey). 
Ramsay,  Isle  of  Man. — Auckland-lane,  a freehold 

cottage 

Tower-st.,  a block  of  buildings,  offices,  stables, 

&c„  f.  

Andreas,  Isle  of  Man. — A house  and  shop,  and 

cottage,  f 

Bride,  Isle  of  Man— House,  workshop,  and  2 a.,  f. 
Ballaugh,  Isle  of  Man— A freehold  field  . 
Manghold,  Isle  of  Man— The  Estate  of  Ballaskeg, 

185  a.,  f. 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard.’ 
Holloway. — 60  and  68,  Langdon-rd.,  u.t.  97  yrs., 


Notting  Hill, 

g.r.  io7.,  e.r.  6o7.  

By  G.  Ernest  Clarke. 

East  Ham— 92,  94,  and  96,  St.  Bernard’ 

96  yrs.,  g.r.  127.  12s 

By  Duncan  & Kimpton. 

Islington. — 5,  6,  and  7,  Ann-st.,  u.t.  26>. 

127.  12s.,  r.  iii7. 

Holloway. — 3,  Ashbrook-rd. 

47.  15s.,  r.  30/. 

Romford,  Essex— One-fifth  share  of  '38  and  '40.’  3°5 

Market-place,  f.,  r.  7 o7 

By  Lound  & Howitt.  ^ 

Clapton. -28  and  30,  Elderfield-rd.,  f.,  r 587.  . qso 

Camden  Town— james-st.,  i.g.r.  1707., u.t.  20  yrs 

g-r-  100  7., •’ 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Ley tinstone. — High  Stone,  Forest  Lea,  f.,  e.r. 

Mile  End— 53  to  61  (odd),  Cephas-st.,  ult.  ^q  yr’s  1>62° 

g.r.  i57.,  r i7o7 j ,6, 

Clapton— 50,  Maury-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  67.  10s. 

e.r.  427. ' 

Bethnal  Green— 26,  Elwin-st.,  u.t.  21Y  yrs  " g.r.  4 5 

4 1-  2g0 

February  15.  -By  Messrs.  Coub. 

Cranbrook,  .Kent— The  Bull  Hotel,  area  14,056 

_ By  G.  Head  & Co. 2,0“ 

Paddington— 43,  Westbourne  Park-cres.,  u.t.  sol 

yrs.,  g.r.  87.,  r.  457. 

Manor  Park— 935,  Romford-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  70/.”..”  1 

By  A.  A.  Hollingsworth.  ’ 

Dalston— 2,  Ritson-rd.,  u t.  504  yrs.,  g.r.  5 7.,  r. 

Bow-Old  .For’d’-rd.,  f.g  r.'s  10/,  reversion  iii’ ei  385 
yrs 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  & Cooper. 

Camberwell— 21,  Benhill-rd.,  u.t.  71*  yrs.  -.r 

6/'  6S 375 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent : i g r for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; mi.  for 
place  ; tcr’  for  terracc  > crcs-  f°r  crescent ; 


650  I yd.  for  yard. 


THE  BUILDER 


(For  some  Contracts,  Jtc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  tliis  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Designs  lo 
be  delivered 


Premiums. 


CONTRACTS. 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


By  whom  Required. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Town  Hall,  Weston-super-Mare 


Weston-super-Mare  U.D.C 

Ipswich  Burial  Board 

Barrow-in- Furness  Corporation 

Exmouth  U.D.C  

WillesdoD  District  Council  . .. 
Hampstead  Borough  Council  .. 


Public  Conveniences,  Ac.,  Marine-parade 

Extension  of  Water  Main 

Fireclay  Retorts,  Firebricks,  Ac 

Granite  Road  Metal  (2,000  tons)  

•Road  Widening 

•Works  and  Materials  •—-••••• 

Office  Buildings,  Bamford,  Sheffield  ....  .....  ... 

Enclosing  Destructor  Buildings,  Whitehall  Held 

Waking-up  Road?  

Septic  Tanks,  Filters,  Ac 

Railings  and  Fixing,  Armley  Park  

Boundary  Wall.  Armley  Park  - 

Banking  Premises,  Middlesbrough  

Drainage  Works  

•Works  and  Materials  

Street  Works.  Vicker-grove,  Ac 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Works  at  Guildhall  

Timber  Protection  Wall  (1,780  yards)  

Tanks,  Pipes,  Ac.,  at  Workhouse 

Offices,  Fire  Station,  Ac.,  South-street 
Additions  to  Chapel,  Aberdare  


vv.  u.  naming,  ouncjm, 

Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  kilburn.  N.w  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Flavors tockUill,  N 

K.  Sandeman,  Engineer,  Bamford.  Sheffield  

T G Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor.  Albion  House,  Ramsgate  ... 
Borough  Engineer,  Council's  Offices , M axey-road . Plumste ad 

W.  K.  L.  Armitage,  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Yeovil  

City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds 

do.  t , 

Bedford  A Kitson.  Architects.  0r®1eX*^rect  Chamber,  I^eeas 
W.  Phelps,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Shepton  Mallet  .. 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hackney  ..  . • ••  --•••••• 

A H.  Mountain.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  W ithiugton 

G Bell  Borough  Surveyor,  13,  Somerset-place,  Swansea  

G M.  Hamby,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Lowestoft 

J.  Allsop.The  Abbey,  Romsey  ..  ...  ...  • • 

P Watson,  Architect,  i,  Adam-street,  Adel  phi,  w.C 

Rev.  G.  Jones,  Bryngafel.  Trecynon,  Aberdare  

Lausdowne  A Griggs.  Architects.  Newport,  Mon 


Derwent  Valley  Water  Board  . 

Ramsgate  Corporation  

Woolwich  Corporation  

Yeovil  (Somerset)  Corporation. 

Leeds  Corporation  

do. 

Yorkshire  Banking  Company  . 

Shepton  Mallet  Guardians 

Hackney  Borough  Council 

Withington  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Swansea  Corporation  

Lowestoft  Town  Council 

Romsey  (Hants)  Guardians  ... 
Farnham  U.D.C 


Trevethin  School  Board 

Paddington  Borough  Council 
Leyton  U.D.C 


Waudsworth  Borough  Council 

Keut  County  Council  

Tottenham  U.D.C 

M iddlesex  County  Council 
do. 

Fulham  Borough  Council  

Wort  ley  R.D.C 

Manchester  Corporation  


Roads. 


•jiaKing-up  ivuiiue _• ••• 

•Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Mam  Roads 

•Wood  Paving 

•Broken  Granite 


Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Totten nam  

U.  T.  Wakelam,  Guildhall,  Westminster 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  llall,  Wal ham  Green,  S.W.  

(j.  e Beaumont,  Civil  Engineer,  Grenoside,  near  anemeid  

C Nickson,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  

.1  A.  McConnell,  Vestry  Office,  Downpatrick  

F Went  worth  Sheilds,  1,  Cranbury  road,  Southampton 

Council  Offices,  Beckenham,  Kent  

Secretary,  Electricity  Department,  I emple  Back,  Bristol 

A Edwards,  Corn  Exchange  Offices.  Leominster  ...  ....  

Pritchard  A Co.,  Engineers,  37,  Water  loo-street,  Birmingham 

See  Advertisement »•••  — ••• 

j.  Somes  Storey,  Surveyor,  County  Offices,  Derby 

I. ogsdail  A Beale’s,  New  Eltliam,  

W.  Carmichael,  Architect,  Partou,  Whitehaven  ...  .. 

British  Electric  Transformer  Mauufac.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wooutieia-ra., 
Brooks  A Pickup,  Pontefract-lane,  Leed9 

J.  W.  Start.  Architect,  Colchester  

.1  M Fawcett  A Sou,  Architects,  26,  Albion-street,  Leeds  

Mr.  Morrison,  St.  Helens  Colliery,  Siddick,  near  Workington  ... 
T.  A.  Welford,  Easington  School  Board,  Scaling,  Loftus,  R.S.O. 

A.  F.  Newsome,  Architect,  Albert-road,  Middlesbrough  

Radclift'e  A Co.,  7S.  King-street,  Manchester  

R.  Maxwell,  Surveyor,  Lea-road,  Gainsborough  


’Guernsey  Granite 


■Boundary  Wall • - 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac.,  near  Sheffield  ., 

Hydraulic  Lift — 

Rectory  Buildings,  Downpatrick 


South  Stoneham  R.D.C 

Beckenham  U.D.C 

Bristol  Electrical  Committee  ... 
Hereford.  A Worcester.  Agric.  Soc. 

Rugeley  (Stalls)  U.D.C 

Edmonton  School  Board... 

Derbyshire  County  Council  


'Sewerage  Works  

•Council  Chamber,  Ac. 

■Superstructure  of  Av< 

Showyard  Buildings, . 

Sewerage  Works 

"School  at  Raynham-ru.- 

Widening  Gallows  Inn  Bridge,  near  Ilkeston 
•Pipe  Sewer  at  New  Elthain  . ....  . .. 

Streets,  Sewers,  Ac..  Bigrigg,  Cumberland  .. 

Electrical  Works,  Hayes 

Colliery  Workshop,  Leeds  

..  . . ... . .....1  11  .,..1  11. .vom-1  >nrl  KiWPY 


Evesham 


Mr.  G.  Inward 


uuim-o  " 

Restaurant  and  Hotel,  Dovercourt,  Essex 

House,  Sherburn-in-Elmet,  Yorks  . ....  

Sinking  two  Shafts,  Siddick,  near  Workington 

School,  Scaling,  Easington,  Durham  

Villas,  Pbillipsville  Estate,  Middlesbrough 


Miss  Clayton 


Rochdale  Guardians  . 
Gainsborough  R.  D.C. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Application 
to  be  in 


Salary. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Birkenhead  Corporation 

Northallerton  U.D.C 

Brentford  Union  . 

Bury  Tramways  Committee 

Swindon  Corporation  

Fylde,  Preston,  Ac.  Hospital  Coin. 
Portsmouth  Technical  Institute... 


Assistant  Sewer  Surveyor 

Surveyor,  Ac  

■Clerk  of  Works 

•Architectural  Draughtsman. 

Sanitary  Inspector 

•Clerk  of  Works  

•Assistant  Lecturer 


Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  Jc  xxi. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  arc  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

L s.  d. 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o per  1,000 
Double  Headers..  14  o o „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  ° ° >> 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,, 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  0 0 n 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed 2 ° ° >> 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 


Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  -iz 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

| Splays, Chamfered, 

' Squints 20 

j Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

I and  Flats 14 


alongside  in  river. 


Hard  Stocks  

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 

Smooth  Bright 
Facing  Stocks.. 

Shippers  

Flettons 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 
Best  Fareham  Red 
Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing. 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 

Do.,  Bullnose 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  


per  yard,  delivered 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  

Thames  Ballast  

Best  Portland  Cement  ...... 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime 
Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinal 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s.  6d.  per  yard,  deliverer 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dp 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

STONE. 


incaster  in  blocks  . 

Hath  ,,  

"arleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ” 

Jeer  in  blocks  . . . . 1 6 J 
•Jrinshill  „ ....  1 10 

3rown  Portland  in  blocks  a a " 

Parley  Dale  in  blocks. . a " 

led  Corsebill  ,,  a 5 ” 

led  Mansfield  ,,  3 ,1  " 

lard  York  in  blocks  ..  a 10  " 

lard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

11  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

11  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

11  3 self-faced  Ditto  < 


s.  d. 

a o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depfit. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 


At  per  standard. 

£ S.  d.  £ s.  d. 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depfit. 


9$ 


X 10  best  blue  Bangor 
, best  seconds  ,,  „„  v 

X 8 best  „ 6 a 6 

X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ...  „ 10 18  o 

X 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
1X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  26 

1 9 11  6 15  o 

Xio  Permanent  green  10  o o 

•1  >1  5 32  6 


SLATES. 

£ s.  d. 

-11  5 o per  ioooofiaooatry.  dep. 


Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 

Teak,  per  load  . . 16 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube Q 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Rolled  Steeljoists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  „ 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  

Flitch  Plates  ” | ” 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

st  plain  red  roofing  tiles—  41 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. . — 3 

St  Broseley  tiles  48 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 

St  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valley  tiles 3 

St  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valley  tiles 3 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 


6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depfit. 

7 per  doz. 

6 per  1,000 
o per  doz. 


At  per  standard. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


:als  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

by  pin.  and  11  in zb  zo  o 18  o o 

us  : best  3 by  g 14  10  o is  10 

itens:  best  2J  in.  by 7 in.  and  8 in. 

: and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 1210  o 13  10  o 

-tens  : best  2*  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 010  o less  than 

o oSth^bS 

itens  : seconds oio  0 

J .-  , „ _ At  per  oadofsoft. 

1 timber : Best  middling  Danzig  3 

or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

“l0">  - 4 .o  o 5 o o 

isconds  4 , 0 ” 0 

Inal] Timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 3 jc  o 

i.edish  balks I ll  l | | ° 

l|b  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)..  400  4 10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  p.r  standard. 

te_  bea  . f irst  yellow  deals, 

13  in.  by  inn 2710  o 2810  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o o 

Battens,  2 4 in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

cond  yellow  deals,  3m.  by  u in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

p •>  f>.  3>n-  by  9 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

urd  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

md  9 in.  1610  o 18  o o 

jBattens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10 
irsburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

1 by  11  m 25  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o 

Atens 16  10 

Icond  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

-,11  1810 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. I7  0 

Ittens ' Q 

ird  yellow  deals.  3 ini  by 

I 11  in. 0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  i 34  0 

ftens j 2 i0 

»e  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

Gst  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  rn..  15  10 

1 i>  1,  3 in.  by  9 in.  . . 14  o 

itens . . . . 3,2,0 

jiond  white  deals  3 in.  by  n in.  14  o 
S'  i»  it  3 in-  by  9 in.  13  o 

] . ,,  battens  ,,  0 

j pme  : deals ,6  0 

der  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10 

tw  Pine- 

tit,  regular  sizes  30  o 

Jroads  (12  in.  and  up) a o 

Jddments  2a  0 

J3nds,  regular  sizes  24  10 

jfrPme  Oddments  20  o 

rtiks,  per  ft.  cube  

and  Stettin  Oak  Logs 


Iron. — 

Common  Bars u 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,’ good  * u 

merchant  quality  9 ,s  0 IO 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” 1 1 10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 IO  0 1Q  j 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 101 

j,  I,  galvanised  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 00/ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  15  o 

if  „ to  24  g 11  is  o 

II  1,  to  26  g ,3  C o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft-  b>  2°  g ,3  o o - 

11  11  22  g-  and  24  g.  13  15  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best  15  IO  ° 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o o 

” ” ,fif‘and24g'  17  10  0 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.’—  19  0 0 
Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20'g.  13  o o - . 

»i  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o - . 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  400  lc 
to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  ..  13  o o • - 

n n 22  g.  and  24  g,  14  o o * - 

11  ,,  26  g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

t (Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lkad— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  18  o o . . 

Pipe  in  coils  18  to  n 

Soil  Pipe 2,  0 

ZiNc-Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  6 o o 

Silesian 25  o o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  )b. 

Thin  

Copper  nails ” 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet 

Thin  ,,  

Tin — English  Ingots ' 

Solder— Plumbers’  „ 

Tinmen's 

Blowpipe 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds — a|d.  per  ft.  deliver 

„ fourths  a*d. 

21  oz.  thirds  3id.  f| 

if  n fourths .Jd. 

26  oz.  thirds  11 

t,  „ fourths ’ 4jd’  ” 

32  oz.  thirds  s^d’  " 

1,  ,,  fourths -w’  ” 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3jd|  " 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clerk  of  Works  (No  space  this  week).— F.R.I.B.A. 
(We  cannot  publish  letters  which  are  sent  without  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  enclosed).  — M.  & F 
(Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters 
authors^615  &t  meetmgs«  rests>  o{  course,  with  the 

cations  ann0*  Unaeriakt  t0  rtturn  rejected  communi- 

,I^eft?rs  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
DESIRED  1)6611  dupl,cated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written' 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; tho-e 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

cL^CiT1v!nUn!iCJatl0ns,  for,  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  uf 

mihH h u tlAn  10  f"1'  onifhu.rsdays-  N.  n.-We  cannot 
publuh  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
°r  n.r'  d,"S-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
reasons  ]CSS  ,D  S°m6  exceptlonal  cases  and  for  special 
* Denotes  accented,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

■ BURGESS  HILL  (Sussex).— For  the  erection  of  ar? 
Pn  fnl-;."  tr  the  Cuckfield  Urban  District 

wSSLto?  jw/:- 1 a'Ch,,eCt'  35’ 


J.  Brown £x 

Ockenden  & Son  . . 1 
Thomas  & Edge  ...  1 

Langley  & Sons 1. 

Johnson  & Co n 

Peerless,  Dennis,  & 

Co j, 

Foster  Bros n 

Cook  & Son  i, 


Rowland  Bros.  .£10,279 

,602  Potter  Bros 10,000 

R.  Tonge  9,898 

S.  Knight  9 802 

...  W- Wallis  9,741 

I Field  & Co 9,570. 

370  I Norman  & Burt, 

293  Burgess  Hill* 

284  I 


9i399 


CHIPPENHAM.— For  new  house  at  Hardenhuish,  for 
Captain  M.  Allfrey.  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A.. 
architect,  Corsham.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Pinks  & 
Watson,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S W •— 
Hayward  & Wooster £9,427  I R.  Rudman.Chippen- 
H.  Hoskings  8,594  I ham"  “.V..  £8,377 


DURHAM.— For  the  construction  of  1,720  lineal  yards 
of  o-in.  pipe  sewers,  with  manholes,  ventilation  shafts 
Hushing  chamber,  screening  chamber,  and  the  laying-out 
and  fencing  of  3 acres  of  land  for  sewage  irrigation  at 
Aidm  Grange,  in  the  parish  of  Broom,  for  the  Durham 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  George  Gregson,  Surveyor 
to  the  Council,  38,  Sadler-street,  Durham 


G.  T.  Manners  £1,776 

P.  Frater 1,696 

Robert  Oliver  1,550 
Thos.  Skelton  1.544 
[Survey 


J.  G.  Bradley  £1,496 
1 u John  Carrick, 

o Durham*  . . 1.402 

11  Wm.  Garnet..  1,453 
s estimate,  £1,564.] 


9 6r 


jt  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate. . . . 

1%  1,  ,,  

i „ „ , 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

ii  ,1  ,,  in  barrels 

if  11  ,,  in  drums  

Boiled  ,,  1,  in  pipes 

11  11  ,,  in  barrels 

11  11  „ in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ’ 

t,  in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...p^r  ton  2' 

Red  Lead,  Dry 2' 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  . 

Stockholm  Tar  pcr  barrel 


GLASGOW.— For  the  erection  of  a hospital,  StobhiiU 
Spnngb urn  (first  section),  for  the  Parish  Council.  Messrs. 
1 homson  & Sandilands,  architects,  241,  West  Georee- 
street,  Glasgow & 
Masonry  and  Brickwork. — J.  J.  & p. 

M ‘Lachlan,  Larbert’  ^£72089  o o 

Joinery. — Duncan  Buchanan,  London-  ’ 

road,  Glasgow*  23(705  JS  x 

LONDON.— For  new  electricity  station,  Whiston- 
street  Haggerston,  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Shoreditch.  Messrs.  Kincaid,  Waller,  & Manville.  engi- 
neers. Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Rider  Hunt,  Bridge 
House,  181,  Queen-V ictoria-street,  E.C.  :— 


A.  E.  Symes  £20,390 
G.  E.  Todd..  19,919 
Foster  Bros.  . 19,735 
Dolman  & Co.  18,950 
F.  G.  Minter  18,349 
Wallace  & 

Co,  Ltd...  17,962 
Clift  Ford  ..  17,941 
Wall  & Co.  . . 17,742 


I Har 

Wardrop  ..  £17,639 
I C.  Gray  Hill  17,550 
I Chessum  & 

I Sons 17,438 

IStorrs,  Sons, 

& Co. 

Johnson 
Sons,  Lei- 
cester* 


17,299 


16,633 


14c,  per  ft.  cube 

jeot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  ! ! 
fainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

1 do.  

jtahogany- 


2 6 


VARNISHES,  &c.  per^allon 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  o 16*  6 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  100 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  Work  0166 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o ir  ' 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 0 I( 

D*ne  Sard  (^0Pa^  Varnish  for  inside  work 0 il 

Best  Hard  Copal  Vamish  for  inside  work 1 ( 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.. ..  o i( 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 0 ,, 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size ' 

Best  Black  Japan  !!!!.  !!!!!!  o i£ 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o c 

Brunswick  Black  „ „ 

I Berlin  Black  9 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  The  Perseverance, 
East  Ham,  E.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3, 
Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.  Quan- 
tities supplied  :— 

m Jhorne  ►•••.£4,35°  I Courtney  & Fairbairn£4,o53 

Todd  & Co 4,270  Sheffield  Bros.*  ....  3 Qaf 

Deanng  & Son  4,205  | 


j Knotting 


0 2 o * Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  ’. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the  Lutheran  Schools, 
Antill-road,  Tottenham,  N.  Mr.  Augustine  Cadie  Green, 
architect,  40,  Bruce  Castle-road,  Tottenham,  N.  : — 

^S45  0|P.  Hart  £r9 

J.  Groves  705  - 1 f «-  " 

T C, 'A 


J.  Stewart  . 

J.  Giles  

W.  H.  Howell  ... 


785 


Green  & Boxall 

I William  Easun,  15 
I Leighton-road, 

I Kentish  Town, 

| N.W.* 


560  C. 


WELLINGTON. -For  business  premises,  Wellington, 
lor  Mr.  H.  Shepard.  Messrs.  Dalgleish  & Dickens-Lewis, 
architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

R.  & J.  Millington  ...£1,950  I Price  & Sons  £1,880 

John  Carver 1,898  [ A.  Roper,  WelIington*i,798- 

[Sec  also  next  page. 
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CROYDON  (South). — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Surrey  Drovers’  Hotel,  Selsdon-road,  for  Mr.  A.  G. 
Towler.  Mr.  D.  Carmichael,  architect,  London 


Whitehead 

Co .£2,065 

Smith  & Sons  1,987 
Truett  & Steel  1,634 


Bulled  & Son 
I Umlandt  & 

I Nicholl....  1,440 
I Worsfold  & 

| Sons,  Croydon*  1,329 
(No  quantities  supplied.) 


WHITLEY. — For  alterations  to  Whitley  Brow,  for 
Mr.  A.  Murray  Shirreff.  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A., 
architect,  Corsham : — 

H.  Hoskings  £730  I Bigwood  & Co., 

R.  Rudman 687  | Melksham* £624 


“ PORTLAND.” — Constructing  ventilating  skylights  in 
roof ; dividing  large  room  on  second  floor  by  a glazed 
partition;  executing  sundry  alterations  to  old  and  pro- 
viding new  sanitary  fittings  : ventilating  drains,  and 
general  repairs  and  cleaning  and  painting  throughout 


Densham  & Sons £1,580 

F.  Bull  1,550 

Williams  & Son  1,484 

G.  Neal 1,477 


T.  L.  Green £1,385 

Stevens  Bros 1,285 

Barrett  & Power. . . . 1,222 

Marchant  & Hirst" . . 961 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  list  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 


* Recommended  for  acceptance. 

ANERLEY  COTTAGE  HOME  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
— Accommodation,  30  boys  and  30  girls  ; total,  60.  Con- 
sisting of  two  blocks  of  semi-detached  cottages,  each 
cottage  comprising 

Ground  Floor. — Hall  and  playroom,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  &c. 

First  Floor. — Three  dormitories  for  five  children  each, 
mothers'-room,  bathroom,  clothesroom,  and  water-closet. 

Central  Block. — School  building. 

Ground  Floor. — Comprising  hall  (gymnasium),  60  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  six  classrooms  accommodating  ten  children  each, 
boys'  and  girls’  teachers’  rooms,  lavatories,  and  cloak  and 
stockrooms. 

First  Floor.—  Superintendent’s  and  matron's  rooms. 

A manual  training-room,  56  ft.  by  22  ft.,  is  provided  in 
the  boys'  playground  ; enclosing,  draining,  and  tar-paving 


C.  Wall 
Garrett  & Son  ....  22,174 

B.  E.  Nightingale  21,850 
F.  &H.  F.  Higgs..  21,469 
Kirk  & Randall.. . . 21,324 

E.  Triggs  21.214 

McCormick  & Sons 
Spencer,  Santo  & 

Co.,  Ltd 


0,998 


Lawrance  & Sons  £20,607 
Stimpson  & Co.  .. 

Johnson  & Co., 

Ltd 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd. 

J.  & C.  Bowyer.. . . 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood*   19,000 


i9.95R 

19,916 

I9.&95 


ROCHELLE-STREET.— Repairs  to  furniture. 
KEETON'S-ROAD.— Repairs  to  furniture. 
WEB  R-STREET.— Overhauling  desks. 
BRITISH-STREET. — Repairs  to  furniture. 
Rochelle-  Keeton’s  W« 

street.  road.  str< 


H.  Bouneau..  125 
Bruce,  Croom, 

& Co 147  1 

T.  Cruwys  ..137 
General 

Builders, Ltd.  149 
Hammer  & 

Co.  Ltd 125 

London  School 
Furniture  Co.  100 


s.  d. 


British 
street. 
£ si  d. 


144  1 


95  3 3 158  9 6 


65  o 


85 


SUMNER-AVENUE— (P.T.  centre).— Raising  a new 
story  over  top  playground  for  the  purpose  of  a science 
room : — 

Lathey  Bros  ,...  £1,798  o|  Hooper  & Son  ..  £1,427  o 

J.  F.  Ford  1,689  0 Bulled &Co '.373  0 

Marsland  & Sons  1,540  o W.  V.  Goad  ".365  *5 

H.  & G.  Mallett  1,443  o | H.  Line' 1,200  o 


Repairs  to  Buildings  on  the  Schedule  of  Price*. 
MARYLEBONE.—  Group  1 

Bate  Bros J-  335  per  cent,  on  schedule  prices. 

Stevens  Bros ....  +25  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Marchant  & Hirst*  +25  ,,  ,,  ,, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 


BROAD  WATER- ROAD  SITE. — Removing  two  iron 
buildings  and  appurtenances  from  the  Rosendale-road 
Site,  and  re-erecting  them  upon  this  site.  Also  providing 
a new  iron  building  complete,  and  two  blocks  of  offices  : — 

T.  Cruwys  £*»975  I J-  & W.  T.  Hunter  £1,725 

W.  Harbrow  C744  Humphreys,  Ltd 1,611 

Hawkins  & Co 1,725  | Mitson  & Co.* 1,563 


DIVISIONAL  OFFICES. — Supply  of  seven  desks : 


Each. 

Educational  Sup- 
ply Association, 

Ltd £14  15 

H.  Bouneau  14  5 

Spencer  & Co.  . . 13  3 

J.  H.  W.  Martin  12  18 
Lascelles  & Co..  9 5 


Each. 

London  School 
Furniture  Co.  ..  £8  10  c 
Hammer  & Co., 

Ltd S o c 

Wake  & Dean, 

Ltd.*  . . 6 15  < 


Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceyli 
&c.,  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  bo  addressed  to  the  publisher  of 
BUILDER,"  Catherine-street,  W.C, 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,; 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Si  ;l 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  i| 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  LaJ 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  lj 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flooj 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphi 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompi 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH! 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te^tmiMta* 

r 3 PPINllRS  RTRRKT. 


o f “ 8,  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  & SONjr 


iliii  j_ is.ei.aiu.  t*  1GT.GEORGEST.WE8TMIN8T 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLE 

For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  ad.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


GARRATT-LANE. — Special  school  for  sixty  children:— 

C.  Wall  £3.883  j Lorden  & Son  £3,595 

J.  & M.  Patrick 3.849  I J-  Carmichael 3,592 

O.  Craske 3.667  I Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  3,465 

Lathey  Bros 3.667  | Stimpson  & Co.’1  ..  3,377 


C.  B.  N.  SNE  WIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET. 

VAPOTVri.nAxr  > r.  r. 


FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNES8.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : "SXEW1N  Loudon.' 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


ARTESIAN  WELLS 


Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  Apparatus. 

WINDMILLS. 


THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  Steel  Tower;  f< 
Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells,  and  fi 
Driving  Dynamos  and  Sewage  Pumps. 
PUMPS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  & CO 


Hydraulic  Engineers.  Contractors  to  II.it.  Govt. 

814.  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  LONDON.  E. 

Telegrams  : " Yentulm.  London."  Telephone.  t>94  Easterns 


PILKINGTON&O 


Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PDLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.0.:i 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Mark, 


Poloicean  Asphalt 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  R00FIM6 


ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVi; 


PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 


DRY  PLANKS  and  BOARDS 


IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 

MAHOGANY  (Cuba,  Honduras)  TEAK— MAPLE  WALNUT 

WAINSCOT  OAK  BIRCH  BROWN  OAK 

PENCIL  CEDAR  ASH— WHITEWOOD  ROSEWOOD 

CEDAR  HONDURAS  and  PENCIL  Large  Stock  of  FIGURED  WOOE 


WI.  M ALLIN  SON  & CO„ 


f Telephone , 1319  Avenue.) 


8tore  Yards:  DISS  STREET.  Y 

MENOTTI  STREET,  / 

DERBYSHIRE  STREET,  > 

CHESHIRE  STREET,  \ 

HAGUE  STREET.  ) 

PARNELL  WHARF  : 


Offices,  136  and  138,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON,  Nj 

♦ LARGE  STOCK  of 

bethnal  green  j FASGIAS,  COUNTER-TOP  BOARD 


OLD  FORD. 


Always  on  hand,  also  VENEERS. 


THE  L.  ARGEST  STOCK  OF  CUBA.  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


VOL.  LXXX. — Nc.  3c3c. 
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The  Strength  of  Timber. 

one  who  has  ex- 
amined a series  of 
tests  of  timber,  or 
who  has  compared 
the  tests  carried 
out  on  any  variety 
of  timber  by  dif- 
ferent [experimen- 
talists, can  have 
failed  to  be’struck 
by  the  wide  diver- 
gence in  the  strength  of  many  of  the  speci- 
mens. It  is  this  divergence  which  has  ren- 
dered all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  normal 
strength  of  timber  more  or  less  unsuccess- 
iil.  The  important  investigations  instituted 
ly  the  U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Forestry  Division)  have  added  much  to  our 
cnowledge  of  the  subject;  but,  unfortunately, 
hey  were  abandoned  while  still  incomplete. 
'Jevertheless  the  published  records  of  these 
nvestigations  furnish  the  most  trustworthy 
nformation  which  has  yet  been  obtained,  and 
is  they  are  not  so  well  known  in  this  coun- 
ry  as  they  deserve  to  be,  they  will  be  largely 
luoted  in  this  article. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  “green” 
imber  is  weaker  than  seasoned.  Sixty 
’ears  ago  Hodgkinson  made  a few  tests 
or  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  difference 
if  crushing  strength,  but  his  experiments 
vere  not  carried  out  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
lor  on  a sufficient  number  of  specimens,  to 
ender  the  results  of  much  use.  The  degree 
•f  moisture  in  the  original  specimens  does 
iot  appear  to  have  been  ascertained,  but 
ve  are  told  that  they  were  “ moderately 
Iry,”  and  that  the  specimens  in  the  second 
eries  had  been  kept  two  months  longer  in  a 
irarm  place.  Baywood,  mahogany,  and 
itch-pine  showed  no  increase  of  strength  ; 
lder,  ash,  cedar,  and  white  deal  very  little 
ncrease ; while  other  woods  showed  in- 
reases  varying  up  to  more  than  ioo  per 
ent. 

Bauschinger’s  tests  are  more  satisfactory, 
nd  go  to  prove  that  “ green  ” pine  timber 
lay  have  less  than  half  the  compressive 


strength  of  dry,  but  that  the  difference  is  not 
so  great  for  transverse  stresses.  The  results 
of  his  compressive  tests  on  Scotch  pine 
(i.e.,  red  or  yellow  deal)  are  particularly 
instructive.  Four  pieces  of  timber  were 
taken,  and  sections  from  these  were  cut  and 
tested  “green”;  these  contained  on  the 
average  59  per  cent,  of  moisture  calculated 
on  the  dry  weight  of  the  wood,  or  3 7 per 
cent,  calculated  on  the  wet  weight,  and  had 
a crushing  strength  of  about  4,400  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Four  tests  were  afterwards 
made  on  partly- seasoned  sections,  con- 
taining moisture  equal  to  17  per  cent,  of 
the  dry  weight,  or  14-6  per  cent,  of  the  wet 
weight,  the  average  crushing  strength  being 
6,500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Finally,  four 
tests  were  made  on  thoroughly- seasoned 
sections,  which  contained  9 per  cent,  of 
moisture  on  the  dry  weight,  or  8'2  per 
cent,  on  the  wet  weight  ; these  had  an 
average  strength  of  10,700  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  In  other  words,  the  partly-seasoned 
wood  was  about  half  as  strong  again,  and 
the  thoroughly-seasoned  wood  about  two- 
and-a-third  times  as  strong,  as  the  green 
wood. 

The  experiments  carried  out  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Roth  for  the  U.S.A. 
Division  of  Forestry  are  particularly  valu- 
able, on  account  of  the  number  of  tests 
which  were  made  and  the  care  with  which 
the  investigations  were  conducted.  The 
tests  of  the  four  “ Southern  pines  ” will  be 
briefly  considered.  These  are  the  Cuban 
pine  (Pin us  cubensis),  the  Longleaf  pine 
(Finns  falustris),  the  Loblolly  pine  (Finns 
taeda),  and  the  Shortleaf  pine  (Pinus 
echinata).  These  are  known  by  a great 
many  local  names,  but,  speaking  broadly, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  classed  as 
“yellow ’’pine  in  America,  and  as  “pitch” 
pine  in  this  country.  The  ratios  of  trans- 
verse and  compressive  strength  are  given  in 
Table  I.  for  four  different  degrees  of  mois- 
ture—namely,  33  per  cent,  (“green” 
timber),  20  per  cent,  (“half-dry”),  15 
per  cent,  (“yard-dry”),  and  10  per 
cent.  (“  room-dry  ”).  On  the  average 
the  strength  of  the  timber  is  increased 


46  per  cent,  by  “ordinary  good  yard- 
seasoning,” and  82  per  cent,  by  “ thorough 
seasoning  in  kiln  or  house.”  With  regard 
to  these  tests,  Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Forestry,  states  that  “large 
timbers  require  several  years  before  even 
the  yard-season  condition  is  attained,  but 
2 in.  and  lighter  material  is  generally  not 
used  with  more  thin  15  per  cent  moisture. ” 


Table  I. 

Influence  of  Moisture  cn  Strength  of  Southern  • 
Pines. 
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The  actual  compressive  strength  in  lbs 
per  square  inch  is  shown  graphically  in 
fig.  i,  and  varies  on  the  average  from  about 
4,200  lbs.  to  S,ioo  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
according  to  the  degree  of  moisture. 
The  illustration  is  reproduced  with  slight 
alterations  from  one  in  Circular  No.  12 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Division  of  Forestry),  from  which  also  the 
other  particulars  of  the  tests  have  been 
obtained. 

The  importance  of  moisture  as  a factor  in 
the  strength  of  timber  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. The  results  already  recorded 
show  clearly  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  tests  of  timber,  unless  the  amount 
of  moisture  has  been  carefully  ascertained. 
The  failure  to  determine  this  factor  is  one 
cause  of  the  great  discrepancy  between  the 
ultimate  strengths  recorded  by  different 
investigations.  It  also  accounts  in  a great 
meast  re  for  the  differmce  of  strength 
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Fig.  1.— Crushing  Strength  of  Southern  Pines. 
BB  = Longleaf.  CC  = Shortleaf. 


DD  = Loblolly. 


observed  between  small  test-pieces  and  large 
scantlings  of  the  same  timber.  To  be  strictly 
comparable,  all  tests  should  be  reduced  to  a 
common  standard  of  moisture  (say,  15  per 
cent.),  and,  until  this  is  done,  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  strength  of  timber  will  make 
little  progress. 

The  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  dry 
timber  is  another  important  factor  of 
strength.  It  has  long  been  known  that,  of 
timber  of  the  same  species,  the  heavier  is 
generally  the  stronger,  and  recent  experi- 
ments appear  to  indicate  that  this  truth  is  of 
wider  application.  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  the  case,  the  subject  of  timber  physics 
will  be  vastly  simplified.  Bauschinger’s 
tests  of  pine,  larch,  spruce,  and  fir  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  crushing  strength 
of  these  timbers  increases  almost  directly  as 
the  specific  gravity,  or,  more  exactly — 
Crushing  strength  in  lbs.  per  square  inch= 
(13,800  x s.g.) — 900. 

American  tests  of  "green  ” cypress,  whose 
specific  gravity  varied  from  ‘58  to  '35,  showed 
a gradual  diminution  of  strength  from 
6,500  lbs.  to  2,900  lbs.  per  square  inch  under 
compression,  and  from  7,800  lbs.  to  5i000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  under  a transverse  stress. 

The  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  the  four 
Southern  pines  already  described  is  a very 
accurate  index  of  their  transverse  and  com- 
pressive strength,  but  apparently  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  specific  gravity  or 
weight  and  the  tensile  and  shearing  strength 
is  not  so  intimate,  at  any  rate  as  regards 
Cuban  pine.  We  need  not  particularise 
these  tests,  but  will  briefly  indicate  the 
results  obtained  from  a series  of  specimens 
specially  tested  for  transverse  strength  and 
specific  gravity.  Taking  the  value  of 
Cuban  pine  at  100  both  for  strength  and 
specific  gravity,  we  have,  for  Longleaf  pine, 
strength  = 91,  s.  g.  = 94  ; for  Loblolly  pine, 


strength  = 84,  s.  g.  = 82  ; and  for  Shortleaf 
pine,  strength  = 77,  and  s.  g.  = 77.  The 
relationship  is  remarkably  exact  throughout. 

To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  wood 
special  apparatus  is  required,  but  a close 
approximation  is  in  many  cases  possible  by 
simple  inspection  or  measurement.  The 
greater  the  relative  proportion  of  the  dark 
summer-wood  rings  the  greater  will  be  (other 
things  being  equal)  the  specific  gravity  and 
the  strength.  Thus,  among  the  southern 
pines,  the  dark  rings  have  in  good  timber  a 
specific  gravity  varying  from  -9  to  1,  while 
the  light-coloured  spring-wood  rings  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  ’4  only.  A log, 
therefore,  in  which  the  dark  rings  are  one- 
third  of  the  whole  will  have  a specific  gravity 
of  ’56,  calculated  thus : — 

(i*’9)  x (lx -4)  = -56. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fernow,  " the  relative 
amount  of  summer  wood  furnishes  altogether 
the  most  delicate  and  accurate  measure 
of  these  differences  of  weight  as  well 

as  strength especially  since  this 

relation  is  free  from  the  disturbing  influence 
of  both  resin  and  moisture  contents  of  the 
wood,  so  conspicuous  in  weight  determina- 
tions.’’ 

It  follows  from  the  facts  just  recorded 
that  slowly-grown  timber,  with  narrow 
annual  rings,  is  not  necessarily  stronger 
than  quickly-grown  timber.  The  question 
is  not  so  much  one  of  the  width  of  the 
annual  rings  as  of  the  proportion  between 
the  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  rings  ; that  is 
to  say,  between  the  spring  wood  and  summer 
wood.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  age  of 
the  tree  has  also  a considerable  influence  on 
the  strength  of  the  wood. 

While  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  transverse  and 
crushing  strength  of  timber  of  the  same 
species  varies  almost  directly  as  the  specific 


gravity,  a still  more  important  point  for 
determination  is  whether  the  relationship 
between  specific  gravity  and  strength  holds 
good  for  timbers  of  different  species  and 
genera.  The  results  of  tests  of  thirty-two 
different  American  woods,  including  pines, 
cedars,  ash,  oaks,  hickories,  &c.,  show  clearly 
that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  two,  but  that  assumption  of  the  U.S. 
Division  of  Forestry— that  the  strength  varies 
directly  as  the  weight — does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  If  the  trans- 
verse tests  are  plotted  graphically,  the 
theoretical  line  of  strength,  according  to  this 
assumption,  will  be  a straight  line,  and  this 
will  divide  the  tests  into  two  unequal  groups, 
eight  species  being  on  one  side  of  the 
theoretical  line  of  strength,  and  twenty-four 
on  the  other.  The  following  original  formula, 
devised  by  the  writer,  gives  a curved  line 
of  strength,  which  divides  the  woods  into 
two  equal  groups,  sixteen  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  and  therefore  accords  much  more 
closely  with  the  tests  : — 

W = 5000  + 3-8  w7, 

where  W = ultimate  transverse  strength  in 
lbs.  per  square  inch, 

and  w = weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  “ dry  ’' 
wood  in  lbs. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  Report,  “ these  tests  and 
weight  determinations  (especially  the  latter) 
were  not  carried  on  with  that  finesse  which 
would  be  required  for  a scientific  demonstra- 
tion of  a natural  law,’’  and  that  cross-grain, 
knots,  moisture,  and  other  conditions,  may 
have  affected  the  results  in  some  cases  more 
than  others.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  are  thus  cautiously 
stated  in  circular  No.  15: — "We  can  now 
extend  the  application  of  the  law  of  relation 
between  weight  and  strength  a step  farther, 
and  state  as  an  indication  of  our  tests  that 
probably,  in  woods  of  uniform  structure, 
strength  increases  with  specific  weight , . 
independently  of  species  and  genus  dis- 
tinction, i.e.,  other  things  being  equal , the 
heavier  wood  is  the  stronger.  We  are  at 
present  inclined  to  state  this  important 
result  with  caution,  only  as  a probability  or 
indication.” 

We  have  seen  that  seasoned  timber  is 
much  stronger  than  green,  but  the  method 
of  seasoning  deserves  consideration,  as  it 
may  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
ultimate  strength.  Many  experts  are  of 
opinion  that  natural  seasoning  gives  the  best 
results,  but  the  time  required  is  so  long  that 
more  rapid  methods  are  now  indispensable. 
Drying  in  kilns  is  the  process  most  generally 
adopted,  and,  if  due  care  is  exercised, 
appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  carried  on  too  quickly,  it  may 
prove  injurious,  especially  to  hardwoods  of 
complicated  structure  (such  as  oak),  in 
which  it  produces  a great  amount  of  check- 
ing or  cracking.  Cuban  pine  in  small 
scantlings  (4  in.  by  4 in.)  has  been  found  to 
have  the  same  transverse  and  compressive 
strength  when  seasoned  in  warm  air  (about 
100  deg.  Fahr.),  and  when  dried  at  tempera- 
1 tures  varying  from  150  deg.  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kiln  to  190  deg.  at  the  exit.  Higher 
temperatures,  however,  appear  to  be  in-"' 
jurious.  Scantlings  of  Longleaf  pine,  tested 
alter  drying  at  a temperature  of  over  300 
deg.  Fahr.  and  under  a pressure  of  150  lbs., 

• were  found  to  have  the  compressive  strength 

* reduced  about  24  per  cent,  and  the  trans-  - 
verse  strength  no  less  than  37  per  cent. 
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The  soaking  of  wood  by  rafting  or  float- 
ing does  not  appear  to  have  any  injurious 
■effect  on  the  strength,  provided  that  the 
■wood  is  properly  dried  or  seasoned  before 
use. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  has 
■some  effect  on  the  strength  of  timber,  but 
this  effect  is  much  more  marked  in  some 
varieties  than  in  others.  Thus,  Cuban  and 
Longleaf  pines  appear  to  be  very  little 
affected  by  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
grown,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  other 
yellow  pines.  In  the  case  of  cypress,  also, 
the  difference  in  strength  appears  to  be 
rather  “a  matter  of  individual  variation  than 
•of  soil  or  climate.”  Bauschinger  found  a 
marked  difference  in  the  compressive 
strength  of  whitewood  or  spruce  from 
different  localities,  as  shown  in  Table  II., 


height,  generally  fail  at  knots,  and  not  by 
direct  crushing  of  the  fibres.  Even  small 
“live’’  knots  are  injurious,  but  as  these  can- 
not be  avoided  in  large  scantlings,  they  must 
be  accepted  as  an  inherent  defect  of  the 
material.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  weakening  effect  of  knots  and 
other  defects  in  a certain  piece  of  timber ; 
the  architect  must  exercise  his  discretion  as 
to  whether  the  defects  are  so  serious,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  duty  the  timber 
has  to  perform,  as  to  call  for  its  rejection. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  state  briefly  the 
most  important  lessons  which  this  article  is 
intended  to  convey.  Timber  for  construc- 
tive purposes  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
seasoned,  either  naturally  or  at  moderate 
temperatures  ; it  ought  to  contain  a 
large  relative  proportion  of  dark  summer 


Table  II.  (After  Lanza) 

Bauschi tiger's  Jests  of  Compressive  Strength  of  Red  Deal  [Pinus  Silvcstris)  and  Whitewood 
(Pice a Excel sa). 


Time  of 

RprI  Deal  from 

Whitewood  from 

Felling. 

Lichtenliof. 

Frank* 

rihn'en. 

Reger 

hi'ute. 

Scbliersee. 

lbs.  per  ,«q. 

Un.  per  sq. 

lbs.  per  sq. 

lbs.  per  sq. 

2 

lbs.  per  sq. 

lbs.  per  sq. 

lbs.  per  sq. 

Summer  .... 

S 214 

4,1-07 

6 416 

5-V9 

6.387 

3-»43 

6,784 

6.34} 

5,618 

6,756 

5,34S 

6,343 

4.779 

which  is  also  interesting  for  the  light  wood,  and  to  be  straight-grained,  and 
it  sheds  on  the  influence  which  the  date  as  free  as  possible  from  large  and 
of  felling  has  on  the  strength  of  timber,  “dead”  knots,  shakes,  and  other  defects 
The  tests  three  months  after  felling  The  truth  of  the  further  lesson  may  also  be 
^columns  No.  1)  show  that  the  winter-felled  I assumed — that,  other  things  being  equal, 
wood  is  much  stronger  than  summer-felled,  j heavier  timber  is  almost  invariably  stronger 
but  this  advantage  is  lost  with  thorough  than  lighter  timber,  whether  of  the  same 
-seasoning,  as  it  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  species  or  genus  or  not. 

that  in  winter  there  is  less  moisture  in  the  . 

wood  than  in  summer.  The  tests  of  the 

seasoned  wood  (column  No.  2)  maybe  con-  NOTES, 

veniently  compared  by  averaging  them,  The  question  of  the  housing  of 

when  (1)  tested  three  months  after  felling  ; Housing  the  working  classes  is  certainly 

(2)  tested  five  years  after  felling,  it  will  be  Questlon'  now  taking  a larger  share  of  the 

found  that  the  average  strength  of  the  public  attention ; but  whether  this  will  pro- 
summer-felled timber  is  6,1 14  lbs.  per  square  duce  practical  results  remains  to  be  seen, 
inch,  and  of  the  winter-felled,  6,055.  It  It  calls  forth,  at  any  rate,  various  schemes, 
may  therefore  be  stated  that  the  time  of  The  latest  is  that  of  the  versatile  Lady  Jeune, 
felling  has  no  permanent  influence  on  the  for  which  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said, 
strength  of  timber,  but  that  summer-felled  Her  suggestion  is  that  the  Government  should 
wood  requires  longer  seasoning  than  winter-  take  the  housing  question  out  of  the  hands 
felled,  as  it  contains  more  moisture.  ; of  the  municipalities  and  make  it  an  Imperial 

Different  parts  of  the  same  tree  vary  matter,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a per- 
greatly  in  strength,  as  well  as  in  specific  j manent  Commission  or  similar  body.  There 
gravity.  In  the  case  of  longleaf  pine  it  has  1 is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  this  plan.  It  would 
been  proved  that  the  lightest,  and  therefore  I enable  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with  on  larger  and 
weakest,  part  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  the  more  consistent  lines,  and  it  would  place  the 
pith  and  adjacent  riugs,  representing  the  Imperial  credit  at  the  back  of  the  Commis- 
young  sapling  of  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  sion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  inevitably 


Of  that  sum  certain  items  are  distributed 
thus: — Art  and  science  buildings:  British 
Museum  (1,450/.),  Natural  History  Museum 
(950/.),  and  Edinburgh  Museum  (100/.)  ; for 
the  adaptation  of  Hertford  House,  Man- 
chester-square,  for  the  Wallace  Collection, 
3,125/.,  and  of  the  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  for  purposes  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, 9,960/. ; and  for  works  in  respect  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  buildings  in  Vienna, 
Brussels,  Lisbon,  Cairo,  and  elsewhere, 
2,000/.  The  total  original  net  estimate  for 
public  buildings  in  Great  Britain  was 
323,000/. ; an  additional  sum  of  35,200 1.  is 
now  required.  It  is  stated  that  the  inci- 
dental expenses  for  the  Wallace  Collection 
are  estimated  at  4,275/.,  since  the  preparation 
for  opening  the  collection  to  the  public  in- 
volved a much  greater  expenditure  than  that 
at  first  provided  for ; and  that  the  total 
original  estimate  for  the  Wallace  Collection 
(8,967/.)  should  now  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  3,333/.  Of  the  5,000/.  required  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  buildings,  1,300/. 
represents  the  additional  expenditure  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  opening  of  Parliament 
by  the  King  and  Queen  in  person. 


Lighting 

the 

Embankment. 


years’  growth.  The  maximum  weight  is 
grown  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty 
years.  In  other  varieties  of  timber,  the  age 
of  greatest  weight  and  strength  is  different ; 
thus,  in  Loblolly  and  Shortleaf  pines,  the 
maximum  is  reached  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  forty  years.  The  sapwood  of  old 
trees  is  always  weaker,  but  this  is  not  due  to 
the  sap,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  old  age  trees 
naturally  produce  lighter  and  therefore 
weaker  wood.  The  weight  and  strength  of 
the  wood  decrease  from  the  butt  or  stump 
upwards  ; in  Longleaf  pine,  wood  cut  from  a 
tree  at  the  height  of  60  ft.  from  the  ground 
was  found  to  be  nearly  25  per  cent,  weaker 
than  wood  cut  from  the  stump. 

Knots,  cracks,  and  other  defects  of  course 


tend  still  further  to  overburden  the  House  of 
Commons,  since  every  action  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  discussed  in  Parliament 
because,  however  capable  the  Commission 
might  be,  Parliament  would  be  the  final 
power  with  whom  would  lie  the  duty  of 
supplying  the  necessary  funds.  But  to 
every  plan  there  must  be  objections,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Lady  Jeune’s  idea 
is  one  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  to 
some  degree  enable  this  important  subject 
to  be  coped  with  effectually. 


A Parliamentary  paper  is- 
P^tHc  Bui'idfngs. sue^  on  Monday  last  shows 
that  the  further  sums  required 
on  the  Civil  Service  list  in  connexion  with 
affect  the  strength  of  timber  very  injuriously.  | public  buildings,  for  the  twelve  months 


Columns  less  than  about  25  diameters  in  ending  March  31,  1901,  amount  to  1,018,731/. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  Mr. 
Dickinson,  the  Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council, 
opened  the  electric  works  at  Charing  Cross 
which  are  used  for  the  lighting  of  the 
Victoria  Embankment  and  Westminster 
Bridge.  It  will  be  remembered  that  twenty 
years  ago  the  Victoria  Embankment  and 
Waterloo  Bridge  were  lighted  by  Jablochkoff 
candles,  but  the  constant  breakdowns  made 
the  return  to  gas  advisable.  The  County 
Council  have  been  considering  the  question 
ot  returning  to  electric  lighting  ever  since 
1892,  so  they  cannot  be  accused  of  acting 
with  undue  haste.  The  generating  station 
is  next  door  to  the  Charing  Cross  District 
Railway  station,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  its  purpose.  Four  gas  engines  of  70  h.-p 
each  drive  four  dynamos  by  means  of  cotton 
ropes.  The  pressure  generated  being  500 
volts,  the  lamps  are  run  in  batches  of  ten  in 
series.  There  are  sixty-seven  lamps  on  the 
parapet  of  the  Embankment  and  there  will 
be  eighty  on  the  kerbs  and  on  Westminster 
Bridge.  The  latter  lamps  are  double  the 
candle-power  of  the  former,  but  they  are  not 
so  close  together.  The  Council  have,  wisely 
in  our  opinion,  made  use  of  the  old  standards 
which  were  used  to  support  the  gas-lanterns, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  lighting  along 
the  curved  line  of  the  Embankment  wall  is 
distinctly  good.  The  arc-lamps  are  of  the 
open  type  and  have  a high  efficiency.  They 
are  double-carbon  lamps,  and  the  inventor 
claims  that  the  parapet  lamps  will  burn 
forty  hours  without  retrimming.  A special 
beaded  kind  of  glass  is  used  for  the  parapet 
lanterns  which  diffuses  the  light  very  suc- 
cessfully. We  expect,  however,  that  scrub- 
bing and  washing  this  glass  will  take  up 
a good  deal  of  the  trimmers’  time.  From 
the  electrical  engineer’s  point  of  view,  there 
is  a good  deal  of  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  station  open  to  criticism.  The  total 
power  generated  is  only  some  300  h.-p., 
and  yet  nearly  all  the  large  floor  space 
taken  up  with  gas  engines  and 
dynamos.  If  steam  engines  and  direct 
driving  were  employed,  there  is  room  for 
machines  that  would  develop  ten  times  the 
power.  Mr.  Dickinson  mentioned  that  gas 
was  chosen  so  as  to  avoid  the  smoke  and  dirt 
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inseparable  from  steam  driving.  Still,  steam 
being  so  much  more  economical,  it  would 
h ive  been  possible  to  use  th ; best  Welsh 
steam  coal  producing  practically  no  smoke, 
and  as  for  dirt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inspect 
any  well-managed  corporation  electricity 
works  to  see  how  easily  engineers  can 
overcome  that  difficulty. 


An  important  step  has  been 
Im Co^umbia^  m taken  the  American  Senate 
U-S-A-  jn  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
mission of  Architects  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  furthering  the  architectural  and 
cesthetic  improvement  of  Washington,  and 
of  the  district  of  Columbia  State  adjoining 
the  capital.  This  movement  was  owing,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  initiative  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  who  pre- 
sented to  Congress  a Bill  for  the  appointment 
of  a Commission  which  should  procure  a 
general  plan  for  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
determine  the  location  of  public  buildings, 
ordering  of  landscape  and  statuary,  and  the 
extension  of  the  park  system  in  the  district 
of  Columbia.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  the  following  joint  resolution  : — 


“ Resolved  by  the  Semite  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorised  to  appoint  a Commission,  to 
consist  of  two  architects  and  one  landscape  archi- 
tect eminent  in  their  professions,  who  shall  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  location  and  grouping  of 
public  buildings  and  monuments  to  be  erected  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  entire  park  system  of  said 
district,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  thereon  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and 
one. 

That  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  President.” 

In  another  issue  we  will  give  the  interesting 
summary  of  what  may  be  called  the  aesthetic 
history  of  Washington  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, drawn  up  by  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 


As  an  example  of  what  can  be 

Lifiing  a Slone  done  jn  the  direction  of  under- 
building. 

pinning,  the  alteration  recently 
made  to  a two-story  masonry  structure  in 
Illinois,  is  decidedly  worthy  of  attention. 
The  building,  used  as  a County  Court-house, 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  10,000  square  feet, 
the  walls  are  about  60  ft.  high,  and  the  roof 
is  surmounted  by  a heavy  dome.  For  the 
purpose  of  forming  a new  lower  story,  the 
entire  structure  was  raised  bodily  by  more 
than  12  ft.  The  mode  of  operation  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  simple,  and  was  as 
follows  : — Rectangular  holes  at  short  inter- 
vals were  cut  through  all  the  outer  and  two 
cross  walls,  about  3 ft.  above  the  ground 
level.  Two  or  three  15-in.  steel  I-beams 
were  then  inserted  in  each  hole,  the  ends 
being  supported  on  12-inch  square  timbers 
parallel  with  the  walls,  and  the  timbers 
in  turn  were  set  on  io-ton  screw-jacks 
resting  upon  two  12-in.  square  sills.  By 
the  aid  of  a large  gang  of  men  the  jacks 
were  screwed  up  gradually  until  the  whole 
building  had  been  lifted  6 in.,  when  the 
load  was  transferred  to  timber  beams  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  walls,  these  beams  being 
shored  up  whilst  cribwork  was  built  beneath 
the  jacks  so  that  the  next  lift  might  be  made. 


When  the  structure  had  been  raised  2 ft., 
the  old  foundations  were  taken  away,  and  a 
third  crib  was  added  and  continuously  built 
up  as  the  work  progressed.  Finally  the 
centre  crib  was  removed  and  in  its  place 
new  foundations  were  formed,  and  new 
walls  were  carried  up  to  the  old  work. 
Each  front  of  the  building  includes  a 
massive  portico,  having  four  stone  columns, 
each  weighing  about  50  tons.  These 
porticos  were  raised  together  with  the  main 
walls  by  using  longer  steel  beams  at  the 
necessary  points.  It  is  said  that  the  work 
was  successfully  accomplished  without 
cracking  the  masonry  or  causing  any  other 
structural  injury. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Williams,  of  Penn- 
°tr°teei>and  ° sylvania,  has  recently  published 
Wrought  Iron.  the  resuits  0f  some  corrosion 
experiments  made  with  pieces  of  soft  steel 
containing  respectively,  0078,  0-145,  anc* 
0-263  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  steel  without 
copper  was  found  to  lose  185  per  cent,  of 
ils  weight  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment,  while  the  pieces  containing 
copper  lost  only  089,  075,  and  074  per 
cent,  in  weight.  Some  experiments  with 
wrought  iron  showed  that  the  addition  of 
0 393  Per  cenb  °f  copper  to  the  iron 
materially  reduced  its  rate  of  corrosion. 
Further  information  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  presenc;  of  small  quantities  of  copper 
upon  other  properties  of  the  iron  and  steel 
would  be  of  interest. 


It  is  stated  that  the  sale  of 
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the  indigent  the  site  and  buildings  of 
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ciicus,  S.E.  Blind,  in  Southwark,  has  just 
been  completed.  The  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, 140,000/.,  was  agreed  upon 
after  consultation  between  Mr.  Reginald 
Roumieu,  as  surveyor  to  the  charitable 
foundation,  and  Mr.  Leslie  R.  Vigers,  as  sur- 
veyor on  behalf  of  the  Baker-street  and 
Waterloo  Railway  Company,  who  have 
scheduled  the  site  of  the  school  for  purposes 
of  an  electricity-generating  station  for  the 
extension  of  their  authorised  line  from 
Waterloo  Station  to  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  at  Newington,  where  a terminus 
will  be  constructed,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  9,000/.,  with  subways  communicating  with 
the  stations  of  the  City  and  South  London 
and  the  (old)  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
railways.  The  Blind  School  was  first 
established  near  the  Dog  and  Duck  in  St. 
George's  Fields  in  1799 ; thirteen  years 
afterwards  the  premises  were  taken  for  the 
building  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  the 
Governors  obtained  a fresh  site  opposite  the 
Obelisk.  In  1834-8  the  school  buildings 
were  enlarged  and  remodelled  after  the  plans 
and  designs  of  John  Newman  {obiit  1859). 
Messrs.  Roumieu  & Aitchison  were  appointed 
in  1897  Honorary  Architects  and  Surveyors 
to  the  Corporation,  who  will  erect  new 
schools  at  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 


The  Commissioners  of  H.M. 

Bparky  Works  and  Public  Buildings 
are  about  to  erect  a building  in 
Bushey  Park  for  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  as  a depart- 
ment of  the  establishment  at  Kew.  Shortly 
before  her  death  Queen  Victoria  signified 
her  sanction  to  the  assignment  of  a lease  of 
Bushey  House,  together  with  30  acres  of 
surrounding  grounds,  for  the  carrying  on  of 
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physical  and  scientifical  research  by  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  Government  agreed1 
to  increase  the  building  grant  by  2,000/.  for 
necessary  alterations  of  the  house,  which 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  Ranger  of  the  park, 
occupied  during  many  years  before  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  William  IV.  It  had 
formerly  been  the  residence  of  Lord  North. 
The  park,  which  extends  over  1,100  acres, 
contains  near  the  lodge  some  fine  old  oak 
and  thorn  trees,  and  is  described  by  Nor  den 
in  his  account  of  Hampton  Court,  temp. 
James  I.  The  famous  avenues  of  chestnut 
trees,  nine  in  number,  were  planted  by  King 
William  III.,  who  removed  from  the  Palace 
grounds  to  the  pond  the  lountain  popularly 
known  as  “ the  Diana  fountain,”  which  in  the 
inventory  of  1659  is  described  as  “one 
large  brasses  (sic)  Statue  on  the  top  of  the 
Fountaine  called  Arethusa.’’  The  statue,  by 
the  way,  holds  a gilded  apple,  and  as 
Mr.  Ernest  Law  suggests  in  his  work 
upon  Hampton  Court  Palace,  may  be 
intended  for  Venus.  The  single  gate  at 
the  Teddington  entrance  was  replaced  three 
years  ago  with  two  gates  separated  by  ar> 
iron  pier,  and  for  a length  of  about  50  It.  an 
iron  railing  was  substituted  for  the  high  wall. 
Last  June  was  unveiled  the  memorial,  ir> 
terra-cotta,  which  Mr.  Buckmaster,  of  Ash- 
leigh,  Hampton  Wick,  set  up  in  honour  of 
Timothy  Bennet,  the  shoemaker  of  Hampton- 
Wick  who,  at  his  own  charges,  successfully  - 
resisted  the  closing,  about  150  years  ago,  by  ■ 
Lord  Halifax  of  the  footpaths  across  the  : 
park  to  all  persons  other  than  ticket-holders;.  ; 
that  obstruction,  which  existed  in  the  time  : 
of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  had  been 
removed  by  Charles  II.  shortly  after  the  - 
Restoration.  Home  Park  (about  750  acres)  : 
and  Bushey  Park  formed  part  of  the 
2,000  acres  acquired  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  : 
when,  in  1514,  he  took  a lease  for  ninety-  • 
nine  years  at  50/.  per  annum  of  the  Pre-  -I 
ceptory,  with  its  “manor-house”  (Hampton  ; 
Court),  of  the  Knights  Hospitaller  of  St.  . 
John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom,  in  1211,  the  : 
manor  had  been  devised  by  Joan,  widow  off  Ij 
Sir  Robert  Gray. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  jury  appointed  to  judge  the  “ Concours  de  i: 
Maisons,”  or  the  annual  competition  for  the  d 
medals  and  awards  to  be  given  to  the  architects  d 
and  owners  of  the  most  artistic  houses  erected)  :l 
at  Paris  during  the  past  two  years,  has  now  d 
been  completed  by  the  adherence  of  the  two-  i 
members  elected  by  the  builders  of  the  fifty-  j 
nine  houses  taking  part  in  the  second  competi-  ! 
tion.  The  two  new  members  are  MM.  Vaudre-  d 
mer  and  Nenot.  The  jury  is  now  composed  of  'I 
four  architects,  MM.  Bouvard,  Sauger,  Nenot,  -1 
and  Vaudremer,  and  five  Municipal  Councillors,  ; 
with  M.  Bouvard  as  Chairman.  The  jury  will  Ij 
commenceoperations  this  week.  Twelve  medals  I 
will  be  awarded,  and  the  owners  of  the  d 
premiated  houses  will  benefit  by  a reduction  ofi  >1 
half  of  the  building  taxes. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts  has  decided  d 
that  in  future  the  competitions  for  the  annual  1 
Prix  de  Rome  shall  be  anonymous  ; the  names  ! 
of  the  competing  students  and  those  of  their  1 
professors  shall  no  longer,  as  has  been  the  < 
custom  until  now,  be  marked  on  the  plans  and  c 
drawings.  This  decision  has  caused  much  t 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  students.  The  i| 
public  exhibition  of  the  drawings  will,  how-  ; 
ever,  take  place  as  usual  for  three  days  before  1 
the  visit  of  the  jury. 

The  Higher  Committee  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  has  decided  to  add  a new  clause  to-  <: 
the  general  rules  of  the  Ecole  concerning  the  1 
awards  to  students  of  foreign  birth,  a decision  1 
which  is  the  cause  of  considerable  emotion  in-  11 
the  section  of  architecture,  where  foreign-  1 
students  are  numerous.  The  new  article,  No.  ) 
105,  runs  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

“Foreign  students — male  or  female  — canr.ot  > 
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claim  the  awards  of  sums  of  money  coming  from 

the  various  foundations  of  the  schools,  or  con- 
nected with  the  medals  awarded  for  the  school 
competitions.  In  the  cases  where  the  jury  de- 
signates a foreign  student  as  winner  of  an  award 
consisting  of  a medal,  prize,  and  sum  of  money,  the 
foreign  student  will  be  declared  winner  of  the 
honorary  award,  viz.,  the  diploma  and  the  medal, 
but  not  the  monetary  reward,  which  shall  be 
reserved.  The  jury  will  then  decide  whether  the 
work  of  a French  student  in  the  same  competition 
is  worthy  of  an  award,  and  in  that  case  the  money 
award  will  be  given  to  the  latter.  In  the  contrary 
case  the  sum  of  money  will  be  reserved  and  divided 
between  two  French  students,  winners  of  the  same 
competition  in  the  following  year.” 

The  subject  for  the  annual  competition  in 
decorative  architectural  design,  called  “Con- 
cours  Rougevin,”  was  an  episcopal  throne,  and 
was  competed  for  by  186  students  of  the  first 
class.  The  awards  were  made  on  the  day 
following  the  application  of  the  above  new 
rule  regarding  foreign  students,  and  the  winner 
of  the  first  medal,  second  prize— Mr.  Brown, 
an  American  student — was  the  first  foreigner 
to  whom  the  new  rule  was  applied.  The  first 
medal,  with  a money  prize  of  24/.,  was  awarded 
to  M.  Cret,  pupil  of  M.  Pascal,  the  second 
medal  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Brown,  pupil  of 
M.  Laloux  ; but  the  money  prize,  of  a value  of 
16/.,  was  awarded  to  M.  Roy,  winner  of  the 
third  medal. 

The  organising  Committee  of  the  next  Salon 
of  the  “Societe  des  Aitistes  Francis  ” (Old 
Salon)  has  elected  MM.  Pascal,  Sccllier  de 
Gisors,  and  Courtois-Suilit  as  delegates  for  the 
section  of  architecture.  The  exhibits  of  draw- 
ings of^  architecture,  &c  , should  be  delivered 
at  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  from  April 
1 to  5 next.  The  two  Salons— Old  and  New— 
will  both  hold  their  exhibition  at  the  Grand 
Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  first  from  April  22 
the  second  from  May  1,  and  both  to  fune  30,’ 
1901.  The  New  Salon  has  modified  its  rules 
to  the  effect  that  foreigners  shall  no  longer 
form  portion  of  the  jury,  and  that  members  of 
the  society  shall  be  limited  to  five  exhibits  only. 
The  Old  Salon  admits  two  exhibits  only  from 
each  member,  but  each  exhibit  may  include 
several  drawings  in  one  frame,  and  the  jury 
reserves  the  right  of  excluding  any  drawing 
which  may  not  be  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  whole 
exhibit.  The  public  will  now  have  to  pay  a 
separate  entrance  fee  to  each  Salon  instead  of 
(as  has  been  the  case  at  the  recent  Salons)  one 
entrance  fee  for  visiting  the  two  Salons. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  just  acquired  for  the 
sum  of  1,600/.  the  remarkable  high-relief 
“ Frise  des  Travailleurs,”  which  decorated  the 
entrance  to  the  Porte  Monumentale  of  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  proposed  to  place  this  frieze 
in  the  new  museum  at  Montmartre,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  much  better  in  place  as  a 
backing  to  some  circular  sward  in  the  Cours 
la  Reine.  The  frieze  is  due  to  the  talent  of 
the  young  sculptor.  M.  Anatole  Guillot,  and  the 
skill  of  M.  Emile  Muller,  ceramist. 

Ihe  Commission  des  Programmes  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  gave  “ A Building  for 
National  Assemblies  at  New  York  ” as  the  sub- 
ject for  the  competition  called  “ Prix  de  Recon- 
naissance des  Architectes  Americains."  The 
building  was  to  comprise  a large  assemblv  hall, 
capable  of  containing  4,000  people,  for  national 
assemblies  and  for  the  Presidential  elections, 
and  was  to  contain  an  important  tribune  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  for  the  speakers  ; six  large 
rooms  for  committee  meetings,  with  private 
rooms  for  sub-committees  and  the  chairmen  ; 
a large  hall  for  the  archives,  a large  library,’ 
and  all  the  necessary  dependences  ; an  im- 
mense waiting  hall  preceded  by  vestibules  for 
the  accommodation  of  a large  concourse  of 
people  ; refreshment  and  correspondence 
rooms,  reading-rooms  and  press-rooms,  post, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  offices,  and  an  im- 
portant signal  tower.  A connexion  is  to  be 
made  with  the  Metropolitan  Railway  by 
means  of  wide  staircases  and  lifts.  The  em- 
ployment of  brick  in  the  construction  was 
recommended  as  being  the  material  largely  in 
use  at  New  York.  Stone  and  rich  marble  from 
Europe  should  also  largely  enter  into  the 
design,  and  as  the  funds  (due  to  the  donation 
of  a rich  person)  were  unlimited,  nothing 
should  be  spared  as  regards  the  sumptuosity 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  building  and 
the  employment  of  architectural  and  sculptural 
orders.  <r*lc  l°n#est  dimension  of  the  avail- 
able ground  was  630  ft.,  the  scale  of  the  ele- 
vations was  to  be  to  125th  full  size.  As  no 
prize  was  awarded  last  year,  two  equal  prizes 
were  given  this  time  for  the  best  plans  and 
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two  were  carried  off  by  M.  Charles  Duval, 
pupil  of  M.  Pascal,  and  M.  Hulot,  pupil  of  M. 
Marcel  Lambert. 

The  efforts  of  the  Parisian  archaeologists  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  du 
Vieux  Paris  concerning  the  preservation  of 
the  old  residence  called  “Residence  de  la 
Reine  Blanche,”  in  the  Rue  des  Gobelins,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  the  last  letter, 
have  met  with  success.  The  Government  has 
given  orders  for  complete  measured  plans  of  the 
old  building,  which  M.  Jules  Geoffrey,  Director 
of  the  Manufacture  Nationale  des  Gobelins, 
proposes  to  add  to  the  present  manufactory 
and  instal  therein  an  interesting  museum  of 
Gobelin  s work.  The  Commission  du  Vieux 
Paris  has  named  M.  Andre  Hallays,  editor  of 
the  Journal  des  Dcbals,  and  M.  Henri  Lavcdan 
the  dramatic  author,  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Lamoureux 
and  M.  Jules  Perrin. 

M.  Nenot,  the  architect  of  the  New  Sor- 
bonne,  has  been  appointed  “ Commandeur " 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  new  building  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes 
which  will  replace  that  which  existed  on  the 
embankment  opposite  the  Tuileries  and  was 
burnt  down  during  the  Revolution  of  1870  is 
very  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  employ- 
ment of  armed  cement  in  the  construction  of 
a building  destined  to  contain  important  docu- 
ments and  archives,  and  for  that  reason  neces- 
sarily as  fireproof  as  possible.  The  architect, 
M.  Moyeux,  has  constructed  the  staircases^ 
vaults,  floors,  and  all  the  interior  portion 
entirely  of  armed  cement,  including  the  im- 
mense number  of  cupboards,  shelves,  and 
pigeon-holes  for  storing  the  archives,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  being  painted  with  a 
metallic  white  enamel  paint  called  Silexore, 
which  will  preserve  the  surface  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  interior  bright  and  light. 

The  new  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
viz  , those  of  the  Palais  Royal  (Place  du  Danube)’ 
Auteuil  (Opera),  and  Bastille  (Place  de  la 
Republique)  are  now  being  put  in  hand. 

The  interesting  old  church  of  Montmartre, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  Parisian  churches,  has  been 
saved  from  destruction,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  MM.Sauvageot  and  Boutre, architects, 
for  complete  restoration.  This  old  church,  of 
which  the  chapel  was  consecrated  in  1147  by 
Pope  Eugene  III.,  is  to  be  carefully  restored 
and  made  complete,  a large  portion  of  the 
oldest  remains  of  the  building  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  sufficient  data  of  the  old  tower 
which  fell  several  hundred  years  ago  has  been 
found  to  facilitate  the  restoration  and  reconstruc- 
tion. The  magnificent  marble  columns  which 
supported  the  dome,  and  which  were  brought 
over  by  the  Roman  legions,  have  been  dis- 
covered surrounded  by  a thick  coating  of 
cement  and  plaster.  The  work  will  occupy 
about  two  years  and  will  cost  12,000/. 

The  well-known  Pavilion  de  Hanovre,  an 
interesting  specimen  of  eighteenth  century 
French  architecture,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Michodiere,  will  not  be  saved  from  the 
demolisher’s  hands  despite  all  efforts  which 
have  been  made.  The  pavilion  will  be  pulled 
down  and  its  place  occupied  by  a large  build- 
ing for  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Company. 

The  leases  have  been  signed  handing  over 
the  building  of  the  Bourse  by  the  Town  of 
Paris  to  the  company  which  is  about  to  under- 
take the  work  of  restoring  the  present 
building  and  the  important  additions  to  be 
made  on  either  side. 

The  three  new  Parisian  hospitals  destined 
for  sick  children,  and  to  replace  the  old 
Trousseau  Hospital,  will  be  inaugurated  early 
in  April.  The  first  situated  in  the  Rue  Etex, 
and  called  Hopital  Bretonneau,  will  contain 
234  beds  ; the  second,  in  the  Rue  Michel-Bizot, 
called  new  Hopital  Trousseau,  will  contain  237 
beds ; the  third,  on  the  Place  du  Danube, 
called  Hopital  Herod,  will  contain  221  beds. 

M.  Rodin,  the  sculptor,  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  a new  literary  and  artistic 
society,  which  professes  as  its  object  to  promote 
the  artistic  education  of  the  people  by  teaching 
them  to  understand  the  union  of  the  beautiful 
with  the  useful  in  life.  With  this  object,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  author  of  the  too 
celebrated  statue  of  Balzac,  provincial  centres 
are  to  be  formed  by  groups  of  artists  carefully 
selected,  who  are  to  organise  lectures  and  ex- 
hibitions intended  to  refine  the  popular  taste, 
and  to  direct  it  towards  an  aesthetic  ideal’ 
formulated  by  M.  Rodin.  We  have  not  much 
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Heaux-Arts,  which  M.  Gerome  has  endeavoured 
to  found,  but  which  has  come  to  nothing. 
This  eminent  artist  had  obtained  promise? 
of  support  from  members  of  both  Salons,  but 
they  seem  suddenly  to  have  reflected  that  the 
new  society  would  injure  the  existing  Salon, 
and  have  all  begun  to  excuse  themselves  from 
acting,  more  especially  as  the  first  condition 
was  that  they  should  resign  membership  of  the 
Salons. 

The  sister  of  Courbet,  the  late  painter, 
has  been  desirous  to  organise  in  some 
municipal  building  a permanent  exhibition  of 
several  pictures  which  her  brother  had  left  to 
her,  and  which  she  proposes  to  present  to  the 
municipality.  The  Hotel  Lauzun  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  place  for  this  exhibition.  The 
pictures  might  be  an  interesting  possession 
for  the  city  of  Paris,  but  they  would  be  very 
much  out  of  place  in  the  Hotel  de  Lauzun. 
Courbet  was  a realistic  painter  of  pictures 
sombre  in  colour  and  often  incorrect  in 
drawing,  and  the  refined  decorations  of  the 
Hotel  Lauzun,  a building  eminently  aristocratic 
in  its  associations,  would  form  a very  unsuitable 
frame  for  them.  The  Hotel  de  Lauzun  itself 
will  be  one  of  most  interesting  artistic  curiosi- 
ties in  Paris,  if  the  intention  is  carried  out  of 
collecting  here,  in  their  original  surroundings, 
the  furniture,  tapestries,  and  objects  of  art  and 
luxury  belonging  to  the  aristocratic  residence 
of  a Grand  Seigneur  ” of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  Courbet,  the  Communist  painter 
would  be  sadly  out  of  place  there. 

At  the  Bibliolhcquc  Nationale  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  buildings  is  in  progress,  in 
which,  towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the 
collection  of  engravings  and  medals  will  be 
installed.  The  new  wing,  which  has  been  a 
year  in  building  and  has  cost  400,000  francs  is 
just  finished  ; and  M.  Pascal,  the  architect,  will 
shortly  commence  another  addition,  intended  to 
contain  a reading-room  lighted  by  electricity 
and  which  will  be  open  in  the  evenings’ 
Little  by  little  the  Bibliothbque,  which  has 
been  left  so  many  years  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  will  in  the  end  be  entirely  rebuilt  ; 
but  as  it  is  a question  of  voting  money,  and 
Parliament  has  shown  itself  very  parsimonious 
the  whole  work  will  probably  not  be  finished 
for  lour  or  five  years. 

M.  Noel,  who  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  the  architectural  part  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Balzac,  has  designed  a pedestal 
on  very  plain  lines,  but  which  will  har- 
monise with  the  fayade  of  the  Palais  Royal 
in  front  of  which  the  work  of  Falguicre 
is  to  be  placed.1*  It  is  probable  that  the 
monument  will  be  completed  for  inauguration 
on  May  16,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  Balzac's 
birthday.  The  monument  to  Victor  Hugo  the 
model  of  which  has  been  executed  by  M. 
Barrias,  is  at  present  being  cast  at  the 
Barbedienne  Foundry. 

The  Luxembourg  Museum  is  at  present 
closed  for  various  re-arrangements  in  view  of 
•he  return  of  the  works  lent  for  the  great 
Exhibition,  and  for  the  placing  of  the  new 
works  required  by  the  State.  In  the  meantime 
M.  Bcnedite,  the  curator,  has  organised  in  a 
special  gallery  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Rosa  Bonheur,  which  will  have  great  interest 
for  the  artistic  world. 

The  exhibition  of  the  “ Union  de  Femmes 
pemtres  et  sculpteurs  " is  being  held  in  some 
of  the  galleries  of  the  large  Art  Palace  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  Duchesse  d’Uzcs  is  now 
the  president  of  this  association.  The  exhibi- 
tion includes  967  pictures,  and  thirty-five  pieces 
of  sculpture,  which  are  arranged  on  the  first 
5?A°r..  of  * Ie  building  next  the  Avenue 
d Antin.  There  are  very  few  original  or 
interesting  works.  Among  the  landscapes 
we  may  mention  the  “Champs  Elysees  “ of 
Madame  Nancy  Adam  ; a view  of  Angou- 
emc  by  Madame  Lenoy  ; and  the  “ Eglise  de 
Saint  Marlin,  ' by  Mdlle.  Boulian.  Among  the 
portraits,  Mdlle.  Madeleine  Carpentier  shows 
really  fine  qualities  of  composition  and  draw- 
ing- The  pastels  by  Mdme.  Vallet-Bisson,  and 
the  translucent  enamels  by  Mdme.  Montignv 
are  also  worthy  of  note. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  of  the  poet  Armand  Silvestre,\vho 
was  also  an  art  critic  of  great  taste  and  know- 
ledge, and  who  filled  with  distinction  the  office 
of  Inspecteur  des  Beaux-Arts  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Paris  has  lost  a well-known  architect  in  the 


* The  statue  is  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  Ju 
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person  of  M.  Ernest  Brunnarius,  Officier 
d'Academie,  who  was  killed  last  week  in  the 
catastrophe  brought  about  by  the  avalanche  at 
Mount  Mirantin.  Born  at  Paris  in  1857,  he 
became  pupil  of  M.  Coquart  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  carried  off  two  medals  at  the 
Salons  of  188S  and  1889,  and  was  architect  of 
several  buildings  at  Paris  in  which  he  showed 
a great  originality  of  ideas  and  design.  One 
of  his  last  works  was  the  Protestant  Orphanage 
for  Girls  at  Puteaux,  a building  which  on 
account  of  its  excellent  arrangement  of  plan 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  style  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  types  of  this  kind  of 
establishment. 


STAPLETON  NEW  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 

The  designs  for  the  infirmary  which  the 
Bristol  Guardians  propose  to  erect  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  were  on  view  the  whole  of  last 
week  at  the  ancient  St.  Peter’s  Hospital. 
Fourteen  architects  were  invited  to  compete, 
the  assessor  being  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  and 
seven  designs  were  eventually  received,  all  of 
which  exhibited  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
were  above  the  average. 

The  site  is  situate  near  the  city,  with  Staple- 
ton  Church  and  the  river  Frome  on  the  west. 
It  will  be  reached  by  a new  road  from  Black- 
berry Hill,  which  upon  the  opposite  side  bounds 
the  grounds  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  having  the 
workhouse  to  the  north-east.  A careful  model 
of  the  site,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Skinner, 
was  on  view  in  the  room. 

The  first  premiated  is  design  £.,  by  Mr.  H. 
Percy  Adams,  London.  The  building  fronts  to 
the  south,  and  consists  of  coupled  pavilions  of 
sick  wards  to  accommodate  852  patients,  three 
of  which  are  upon  the  west  side  and  two  on 
the  east,  leaving  space  for  the  extension  of 
another  pair,  the  administration  block  in 
the  middle,  the  whole  bisected  by  a horizontal 
corridor.  Above  this  block  and  with  an  inter- 
vening space  are  the  laundries  and  machinery, 
&c.,  and  higher  still  on  the  site,  parted  by  a 
brick  fence  wall  about  60  ft.  distant,  is  placed 
the  isolation  hospital  with  its  offices  and 
adjuncts  in  three  small  blocks  on  a terrace. 
These  have  been  arranged  for  double 
pavilions  of  six  beds  each,  with  a small 
detached  block  between,  containing  doctor  and 
nurses’  rooms,  wash-house,  &c.  Above  these 
buildings  is  placed  the  mortuary,  while 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  site  have 
been  located  the  lodge  and  receiving  block, 
which  latter  is  arranged  with  double  wards  for 
eight  of  either  sex,  with  the  usual  adjuncts, 
besides  waiting-room,  attendants’  room,  &c. 
The  first  floor  has  been  allocated  to  patients’ 
clothes  store,  arranged  in  bays,  with  shelves 
all  round  ; three  additional  storerooms  and  a 
bedroom  are  also  provided. 

The  pavilions  of  the  infirmary  are  connected 
by  the  long  arterial  corridor  before  mentioned, 
which  is  10  ft.  wide,  arcaded  on  the  ground 
floor,  enclosed  with  windows  on  the  first  story, 
and  having  open  sides  on  the  topmost  floor 
under  a covered  roof.  The  ward  pavilions  are 
also  connected  at  either  extreme  end  by  iron 
balconies  that  lead  one  to  the  other,  but  afford 
no  direct  access  to  the  ground  from  the  top, 
excepting  by  the  one  principal  staircase  at 
either  end  of  central  corridor.  This  has  been 
suitably  and  properly  arranged  and  isolated 
from  adjacent  wards.  An  unenclosed  patients’ 
lift  is  placed  in  the  well  of  stairs,  and  the 
nurses’  water-closet  and  scrubbers'  room  and 
movable  bath  are  also  conveniently  located 
here.  There  are  four  children’s  wards, 
respectively  two  of  thirteen  beds  and 
two  of  twelve  beds,  divided  by  a glazed 
screen  in  each  case.  The  end  of  each  long 
ward  so  treated  has  a cross  ventilating  passage 
right  across,  giving  access  to  the  balcony,  and 
the  space  so  enclosed  provides  the  sanitary 
adjuncts,  as  placed  elsewhere  in  towers,  of 
water-closets,  sink  and  bathroom.  The 
male  and  female  wards  are  planned  on  the 
principle  of  one  window  to  every  two  beds, 
excepting  in  the  wards  for  lying-in  women 
and  offensive  cases  of  either  sex,  where  the  ar- 
rangement is  one  bed  to  two  windows,  but  in 
all  cases  there  are  no  windows  provided  at 
either  end. 

The  bathrooms  are  not  in  the  sanitary  towers, 
which  latter  are  very  much  cramped  in  plan- 
ning, two  water-closets,  sinkroom, and  lavatory, 
including  a lobby,  being  arranged  in  a space  of 
about  15  ft.  square. 

The  administrative  department  occupies  the 


heart  of  the  lay  - out,  and  is  admirably 
arranged.  This  measures  about  280  ft.  from 
top  to  bottom,  by  160  ft.  across.  The  lower 
half,  with  the  exception  of  a few  projections, 
is  lighted  from  one  side.  The  entrance-hall 
and  offices  are  at  the  bottom,  to  the  right  the 
medical  officers’  apartments,  to  the  left  the 
nurses’  dining  and  recreation  rooms.  The 
upper  part  of  this  court  is  occupied  by  the 
chapel,  lighted  on  one  side  and  seating  250  ; 
this  is  approached  from  two  corridors  by  a 
vaulted  vestibule.  The  upper  part  of  the  block 
on  the  ground  floor  is  taken  up  by  the  kitchen 
and  steward’s  department,  which  is  econo- 
mically arranged.  Two  stories  over,  the  top- 
most being  partly  in  the  roof,  are  devoted  to  the 
sleeping  quarters  of  the  whole  establishment, 
lighted  on  one  side,  properly  separated,  and 
provided  with  escape  doors. 

The  entire  block  plan  is  the  most  unencum- 
bered of  any  shown.  The  elevations  are  treated 
in  a broad  and  pleasing  manner,  and  the  draw- 
ings, which  cover  fifteen  strainers,  are  vigor- 
ously executed  ; there  is  a complete  absence  of 
figured  dimensions  on  the  drawings. 

The  second  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
design  A.,  by  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope. 
Naturally  this  does  not  materially  differ  from 
the  others  excepting  in  the  planning  of  the 
administrative  department  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sanitary  towers,  which,  although 
they  include  the  baths,  are  more  spacious.  A 
full  and  carefully  detailed  block  plan  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  whole  proposal,  and  fire- 
escape  stairs  are  provided. 

The  planning  of  the  isolation  and  receiving 
block  is  more  fully  treated  than  in  the  selected 
design,  the  patients'  clothes  store  being  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  is  a good  point.  The  ad- 
ministrative block  is,  however,  somewhat 
crowded.  The  chapel,  standing  in  the  front 
court,  has  four  accesses,  with  the  dispensary  be- 
hind and  the  operation  room  over.  An  element 
of  importance  and  of  institutional  character  has 
been  given  to  the  elevations,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  drawings  have 
been  clearly  and  carefully  shown. 

Design  R,by  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall,  of  Notting- 
ham, to  which  the  third  premium  has  been 
awarded,  is  a very  attractive  set  of  drawings, 
and  the  problem  is  illustrated  in  an  able  and 
pleasing  manner.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  administrative  block  is,  however,  unlike 
designs  E.  and  A.,  in  that  it  is  recessed  in  the 
middle,  with  large  projecting  wings  on  either 
side,  and  a fine  central  feature  of  a tower. 
The  wards  have  curved  ends,  and  the  details 
show  a full  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
sanitary  towers  are  not,  however,  effectively 
isolated  from  the  wards,  and  although  the 
plans  have  many  points  of  considerable  merit, 
they  do  not  as  a whole,  apparently,  seem  to 
completely  provide  the  accommodation  ex- 
hibited by  the  other  premiated  designs.  A 
general  sketch  elevation  is  shown  of  the 
whole  frontage,  and  the  whole  of  the  drawings 
exhibit  much  ability. 

Design  G.,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bevis,  of  Southsea, 
has  a well-disposed  administration  block  and 
good  open  courts.  The  isolation  block  is 
placed  at  the  north-west  corner  of  site  at  an 
obtuse  angle  to  the  other  buildings.  The 
chapel  is  separated  from  the  general  buildings, 
and  the  mortuary  is  placed  near  the  entrance 
lodge.  A good  arrangement  is  shown  con- 
necting the  bathroom  with  the  sanitary  tower 
and  ward  by  a triangular  lobby.  No  ward  has 
been  arranged  with  one  bed  to  two  windows. 
The  elevations  are  simply  treated  with  hipped 
roofs. 

Design  F.}  by  Messrs.  Newman  & Newman 
(London),  shows  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  it  has  several  defects  in 
detail  which  are  evident  after  a careful  inspec- 
tion, although  there  is  not  much  manifest 
deviation  in  the  main  lines.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  extravagance  of  space  shown  in  the 
long  flats,  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  wide,  over  the  adminis- 
trative department,  although  the  blocks  are 
well  broken  up  ; further  consideration  would 
probably  have  produced  more  economy.  The 
isolation  of  the  principal  stairs,  nurses’  water- 
closet,  &c.,  in  the  ward  pavilions  seems  to  be 
indispensable,  and  cupboard  and  store  accom- 
modation is  very  short.  The  day  rooms  are 
provided  at  the  end  of  the  wards. 

In  design  D.,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Hirst  (Bristol), 
the  wards  also  have  their  day  rooms  at  the 
end  of  wards,  which  are  made  conspicuous 
features,  and  the  baths  are  placed  in  towers 
corresponding  to  the  sanitary  towers.  The 
isolation  blocks  are  planned  in  an  unusual 
way,  the  two  wards  forming  an  J.  with  the 


nurses’  room  in  the  angle.  The  elevations  are 
utilitarian  in  character. 

In  design  C.,  Mr.  Henry  Williams  (Bristol), 
places  his  entrance  from  the  city  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  site,  and  the  receiving  wards  are 
tacked  on  to  the  main  building  at  the  axial 
corridor.  The  plan  is  arranged  with  three 
pavilions  on  the  left  of  the  administration  block 
and  two  on  the  right,  all  four  floors  in  height. 
The  planning  of  the  administration  department 
is  somewhat  involved  ; the  chapel  is  on  the 
second  floor  in  front,  and  is  made  a prominent 
feature  in  the  elevation  ; the  disposition  of  the 
buildings  is  well  shown  on  the  ground.  The 
grounds  are  well  laid  out,  tennis  courts  being 
provided,  also  shelters  and  conveniences  for 
both  sexes. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

ADDRESS  TO  STUDENTS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Emerson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lock,  secretary,  read  the  following 
“ Address  to  Students,”  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  voice  did  not  permit  him  to  read 
the  address  : — 

“ In  the  few  words  I have  the  pleasure  to 
address  to  my  younger  friends — I will  not  say 
to  the  students,  for  in  our  profession  we  must 
all  be  students  to  the  last  days  of  our  lives,  but 
to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession — I will 
endeavour  to  lead  you  to  some  higher  planes  of 
thought  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
architecture,  rather  than  to  mere  practical 
business  elements  material  to  success.  I 
presume,  of  course,  that  those  of  you  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  pass  our  examinations  and 
become  members  of  this  Institute,  have  in  your 
minds  the  idea  of  practising  in  the  profession. 
That  is  to  say,  I presume  your  intentions  are 
those  of  actual  performance  of  an  architect’s 
duties  in  the  designing  and  carrying  out  of 
building  operations,  as  opposed  to  mere  theory, 
the  function  of  the  professor.  I will  therefore 
consider  some  few  of  the  things  involved  in 
this  word  practice,  the  objects,  aims,  and 
points  in  connexion  therewith,  that  should 
be  weighed  by  one  undertaking  such  responsi- 
bilities. 

There  is  a right  use  or  proper  employment 
of  architecture.  I need  hardly  point  out  that 
building  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  sciences  ; 
in  its  objects  it  subserves  the  highest  and  the 
lowliest  wants  of  humanity.  It  provides  fitting 
tabernacles  for  the  worship  of  the  Creator, 
suitable  courts  for  the  administration  of 
governments  and  justice,  appropriate  palaces 
for  the  great  and  dwellings  for  the  poor  ; it 
supplies  institutions  for  the  education  of  all 
classes  in  all  branches  of  learning,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  diseased,  the  poor,  and  the 
mentally  afflicted,  and  every  kind  of  com- 
mercial establishment  ; also  all  other  forms  of 
edifices  to  meet  the  complex  requirements  of 
the  world  : all  these  in  their  aggregation 
evolve  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  It  is  a 
science,  but  the  love  of  beauty  inherent  in  our 
natures  makes  us  demand  that  it  be  more— 
that  it  be  an  art  as  well — and  this  side  of  it  is 
architecture,  and,  if  good,  unites  with  it  all 
arts.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  universal 
importance  that  those  practising  it,  on  whose 
skill  and  taste  its  proper  employment  is  depen- 
dent, should  be  so  educated  as  to  plan  for  use, 
to  design  with  appropriate  beauty,  and  to  con- 
struct with  scientific  knowledge. 

To  this  end  I pointed  out  last  year  how  a 
thorough  educa'ion,  not  only  in  architecture 
itself,  but  on  a wide  and  comprehensive  basis, 
is  essential  ; and  this  education  should  not 
only  be  gained  by  study  of  man’s  work  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  but  also  by  study  of  God's 
work  in  nature.  There  should  be  besides  an 
inquisitive,  diligent  searching  into  the  reasons 
of  things.  The  constant  use  of  our  faculties  in 
effort  with  application  and  judgment  is  essen- 
tial, and  our  highest  duty.  Idleness  will  not 
compass  proficiency.  As  Shakespeare  says  in 
1 Hamlet  ’ 

‘ He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused.’ 

Architecture  should  be  more  than  mere  build1 
ing  in  the  best  material  and  manner ; the 
thought  and  needs  of  the  lime  must  be  ex1 
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pressed.  It  does  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  one 
only  who  has  conceived  it,  but  should  be 
capable  of  pleasing  all  people  in  all  times. 
Such  a true  expression  of  the  architect’s 
mind — 

‘ Like  the  unchanging  sun 

Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon  : 

It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.’ 

It  is  the  divine  element  in  man  materialised  in 
his  works  : his  two  natures,  the  human  and 
the  spiritual,  are  evidenced  in  his  individual 
conceptions. 

In  real  architecture  there  must  be  not  merely 
the  individual  bias  or  personality  exhibited  by 
one’s  particular  devices,  peculiarities,  or  the 
excellences  of  one’s  draughtsmanship,  but 
there  must  be  the  expression  in  all  sincerity 
of  spiritual  sentiment  also.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  says  : — 

‘ The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome 
Wrought  in  a sad  sincerity  ; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free. 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew, 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.' 

That  is  what  I take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
proverb,  4 Ars  est  celare  artem.’  The  artist’s 
material  personality  or  mechanical  dexterity 
should  not  be  predominant  so  much  as  the 
spiritual  or  divine  influence  inspiring  him.  If 
such  be  our  aim,  we  shall  rightly  use  any 
powers  of  architectural  design  wiih  which  we 
may  be  endowed,  and  be  enabled  to  express 
the  highest  mind  that  is  in  us  by  the  forms  of 
which  draughtsmanship  will  convey  the  con- 
ventional rendering.  This  habit  of  mind, 
combined  with  constant  practice,  care,  and 
accuracy,  will  lead  to  dexterity  of  expression  of 
feeling  which  is  essential. 

But  more  than  habit  of  mind  for  fitting  ex- 
pression in  our  art  is  necessary  for  successful 
practice.  There  should  be  habit  of  method  in 
study,  and  attention  to  apparently  trilling 
details,  and  in  business  conduct.  For  as  to 
study  it  has  been  well  said  : 

1 If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  designed, 

Study’s  the  specious  trifling  of  the  mind.' 

As  to  the  details  and  little  points  that  constantly 
arise,  if  there  is  not  the  methodical  habit  of 
carefully  looking  into  them,  things  seemingly 
insignificant  are  easily  overlooked,  resulting  in 
endless  trouble  to  both  the  client  and  the  archi- 
tect. In  regard  to  habits  of  method  in  busi- 
ness, I believe  that  the  men  with  methodical 
habits  usually  get  through  infinitely  more  work, 
and  do  it  better  and  quicker,  than  those  lacking 
in  this  respect.  Methodical  habits  tend  to 
avoidance  of  worry,  for  an  architect’s  life 
consists,  to  a large  extent,  qf  attention  to  details 
of  all  kinds,  which  should  all  have  methodical 
attention  in  turn.  And  there  is  nothing  so 
prejudicial  to  artistic  effort  as  worry.  It 
should  be  avoided  in  every  way  : a quiet  and 
restful  mind  is  essential  to  the  right  exercise  of 
thought  and  creative  power.  Moreover,  to 
worry  at  all  is  bad,  and  a correct  feeling  of 
what  life  is,  and  its  inseparability  from  diffi- 
culties and  troubles,  should  prevent  our  giving 
way  to  it.  A nature  so  disposed  frequently 
troubles  itself  over  evils  that  never  arise  ; it 
shows  lack  of  faith,  for 

1 Deep  in  man  sits  fast  his  fate 
To  mould  his  fortunes,  mean  or  great.’ 

Therefore  the  architect  whose  soul  is  in  his 
art  should  strive  by  methodical  habits  and 
rules  of  business  to  render  himself  as  imper- 
vious as  possible  to  worry.  Rules  no  doubt  are 
irksome,  and  perhaps  especially  so  to  the  artis- 
tic temperament  ; but  without  method  or  rule 
one  is  apt  to  be  slovenly.  One  good  rule  is 
to  encourage  a habit  of  work  every  day,  and 
this— however  disinclined  one  may  feel,  and 
however  little  in  the  humour — with  the  effort 
to  work  the  imagination  will  fire.  It  may  be 
said  the  artist  cannot  work  without  the  inspi- 
ration ; but  he  can  go  on  waiting  so  long  for 
the  inspired  feeling  that  it  may  never  come. 
An  architect  has  this  advantage  in  his  life, 
that  effort  in  the  same  groove  does  not  recur 
each  day  ; the  variety  of  the  claims  upon  his 
attention  is  one  charm  of  his  work.  Culti- 
vate earnestly  methodical  habits.  I speak 
with  some  reason,  for  I was  never  brought  up 
with  these  habits,  and  have  learned  the  great 
necessity  of  them,  particularly  to  the  architect. 

The  importance  in  practice  of  study  with 
thoroughness  in  both  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical sides  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated. 
There  have  been  articles  in  some  of  the 
papers  lately  pointing  out  how,  if  England  is 
to  retain  her  position  in  trade  and  power,  the 
highest  intellectual  education  is  necessary  in 


all  modern  businesses.  Not  merely  smartness 
or  push  is  wanted,  but  intellect  thoroughly 
trained,  and  of  a type  in  which  it  is  stated 
this  country  is  woefully  deficient.  It  is  said 
that  our  business  men  are  simply  amateurish 
and  incompetent  compared  with  the  newer 
type  of  highly  educated  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  trade  this  highly  trained 
intellect  is  so  essential,  in  how  much  greater 
degree  must  it  be  so  for  the  profession  of 
architecture  ! For  beyond  the  mere  business 
element,  without  which,  to  a certain  extent, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  architect  to  practise 
successfully,  there  is  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  art,  with  much  of 
many  other  subjects,  such  as  science,  history, 
&c.,  combined  with  the  study  necessary  for  the 
acquirement  of  that  dexterity  without  which  he 
cannot  express  his  ideas.  How  superior  the 
educational  methods  in  regard  to  architecture 
are  in  America  to  those  in  this  country  has 
lately  been  shown  in  our  ‘Journal’  in  a most 
able  manner  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates. 

Therefore  a serious  reflection  for  the  young 
student  in  this  country  is  how  very  much  his 
education  must  depend  upon  himself  and  his 
own  exertions  if  his  work  is  to  be  more  than 
that  of  an  amateur  and  have  vital  force,  and  if 
he  wishes  to  succeed  by  his  power  and  compe- 
tency rather  than  by  smartness  and  push,  or 
playing  off  upon  the  public  the  eccentricities  of 
fashions  of  the  moment.  The  days  of  mere 
building  by  architects  in  this  country  are,  we 
hope,  fast  passing  away  ; and  this  century  the 
public  will  demand,  not  only  that  the  architect 
be  versed  in  all  practical  details  of  his  calling, 
but  that,  by  really  cultivated  taste  and  intellect, 
he  may  build  with  power,  beauty  and  perfect 
utilitarianism. 

But  by  those  who  wish  to  excel  as  artists  time 
must-ibe  allowed  for  the  study  of  Nature.  The 
delicate  tones  of  colour  in  the  trees  and 
herbage  and  sky,  the  perfection  in  drawing  and 
beauty  of  colour  in  details  of  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit,  animals,  birds,  insects,  &c.,  and  the  forms 
of  fishes  are  lessons  in  decoration  which 
should  be  learned  at  first  hand.  Deductions 
and  inspirations  innumerable  may  be  gathered 
from  them,  with  a freshness  no  study  at 
second  hand  from  man's  work  can  give. 
Burges  used  constantly  to  make  his  pupils 
draw  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  insects  and 
colour  them,  as  well  as  study  from  the  life  in 
his  office.  Emerson  says  : 4 In  every  land- 
scape the  point  of  astonishment  is  the  meeting 
of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  and  that  is  seen  from 
the  first  hillock  as  well  as  from  the  top  of  the 
Alleghanies.’  And  what  a truth  is  here  ! It 
is  in  the  meeting  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  that  art  is 
rendered  capable  of  conveying  sentiment  and 
lessons. 

The  study  of  Nature,  no  matter  under  what 
aspect,  puts  some  germ  of  life,  some  senti- 
ment, into  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  whether  he 
be  an  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  poet,  or 
musician.  Inconsistencies  or  vulgar  eccen- 
tricities are  never  found  in  Nature,  though 
infinite  wonders  are  discoverable  to  the 
observant  mind  ; and  in  its  study  one  may 
learn  all  beauties  of  proportion,  form,  and 
colour.  Therefore,  cultivate  habits  of  study 
and  reading,  as  Bacon  said,  4 not  to  contradict 
or  believe,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.’ 

Higher  education  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  status  of  the  architect  is  to  be  raised.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  doctors  and 
barristers  are  almost  always  University  men  ; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sooner  it  becomes  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  for  architects  to  receive  a higher,  or 
perhaps  a University  education,  the  sooner  will 
the  acknowledged  status  of  the  profession  be 
elevated. 

Then  for  facility  of  practice  the  architect 
should  cultivate  his  memory  ; and  as  all  cannot 
perform  feats  of  memory,  a practice  of  writing 
down  useful  information  should  form  another 
habit.  The  architect  in  designing  not  only 
requires  to  remember  details  of  old  and  other 
work,  as  a guide,  incentive,  or  restraint  to  his 
own,  but  he  must  recollect  endless  details  of 
construction  and  many  specialities  for  building 
purposes  necessary  in  modern  structures  ; and 
this  is  no  trivial  matter.  But,  above  all,  he 
must  remember  the  effect  certain  proportions, 
details,  and  compositions  have  given,  in  isola- 
tion or  when  in  juxtaposition  in  former 
examples,  ancient  or  modern.  He  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  reject  or  improve  the 
crude,  and  profit  by  the  excellent.  Masters 
in  our  art  have  followed  the  teach- 


ing of  many  old  examples,  and  they 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  reject  others. 
Originality  of  design  is  not  shown  by  the 
utilisation  of  forms  which  better  and  more 
cultivated  men  than  ourselves  have  seen  good 
reason  to  discard.  An  educated  perceptive 
faculty  and  a good  memory  are  necessary  to 
realise  the  full  teaching  of  past  times. 

There  is  also,  in  connexion  with  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  architecture,  such  a word  as 
proportion  ; and  the  value  and  meaning  of 
this  word  may  easily  be  lost  sight  of.  To  the 
architect’s  mind  may  probably  immediately  be 
suggested  the  comparative  relation  of  one 
architectural  detail  to  another  and  to  the  whole 
composition.  But  besides  the  objective  sym- 
metry and  harmonic  degree  of  form  or  size,  pro- 
portion may  be  considered  by  the  architect  in 
other  ways.  Of  course,  proportion  in  this 
sense  is  the  very  first  essential  of  fine  architec- 
ture. It  should  be  an  inherent  faculty  in  the 
architect  and  artist,  but  it  may  be  cultivated. 

It  is  by  the  proportions  as  much  as— or  even 
more  than— by  the  beauty  of  detail  that  the 
mind  is  impressed  by  works  like  the  Parthenon, 
the  Pantheon,  Westminster  Abbey,  Chartres 
Cathedral,  the  4 Mercury  ’ by  Praxiteles,  the 
‘Venus  di  Milo,’  Michelangelo's  4 Moses,’ 
or  Cellini’s  4 Perseus,’  or  by  the  delicate 
refinement  of  the  proportion  of  scale  and  relief 
in  the  decoration  of  the  Villa  Madama.  And 
proportion  must  descend,  also,  to  the  smallest 
details.  The  perfection  of  Cellini’s  goldsmith’s 
work  is  as  much  in  its  proportion  and  as 
important  to  its  excellence  as  his  wonderfully 
finished  detail.  The  same  applies  to  Etruscan 
goldwork  and  the  best  Indian  works.  Propor- 
tion in  colour  is  also  a most  important  factor  in 
the  excellence  of  artistic  work. 

The  study  of  nature  is  the  guide  as  to  how 
much  of  any  one  colour  will  harmonise  with 
another.  How  often  is  work  spoiled  by  the 
introduction  of  too  much  colour  or  by  its  tone 
—by  the  coldness  or  excess  of  blue,  or  the 
foxiness  of  too  much  red,  or  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a superabundance  of  yellow  ! Such 
faults  never  occur  in  nature.  The  general 
tones  of  nature,  whether  brilliant,  as  in  the 
East,  or  sombre,  as  is  often  the  case  here,  are 
always  in  perfect  harmonic  proportion ; so 
also  are  the  details  of  brilliant  colour  in  birds, 
insects,  and  flowers.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
it  is  only  in  details  like  these  that  brilliant 
spots  of  colour  arc  found  in  nature.  The 
Owen  Jones  prize  is  given  as  an  incentive  to 
study  of  colour  in  reference  to  archfiecture. 

It  might  well  include  in  the  students’ works 
studies  from  nature. 

It  seems  a pity  that  a greater  proportion  of 
colour  cannot  be  effectively  introduced  in  the 
buildings  of  our  towns,  which  are  usually  so 
fearsome  in  their  sombre  dulness.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  much  colour  in  buildings 
requires  a bright  sunshine,  as  in  Greece 
Egypt,  and  India,  to  give  it  its  true  value! 
Nevertheless,  I think  we  might  be  a little 
more  cheerful  in  our  streets  with  some 
advantage. 

There  is  also  a proportion  in  architectural 
work,  which  requires  to  be  maintained,  between 
coarseness  and  refinement.  This  is  a very 
subtle  point  in  all  good  work.  Too  much  re- 
finement in  architectural  work  tends  to  weak- 
ness of  effect,  and  deprives  it  of  its  mascu- 
linity. At  the  other  extreme,  ‘muscular’ 
architecture,  as  it  was  termed  when  the  're- 
action from  the  Late  Perpendicular  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century  set  in,  and  a phase  of  Early 
French  architecture  was  the  fashion,  may 
degenerate  into  coarseness.  It  is  the  carefully 
balanced  proportion  between  these  that  avoids 
either  extreme.  The  effect  of  all  the  finest 
architecture  has  been  attained  by  a combina- 
tion of  strength  and  power  with  refinement  of 
well-proportioned  and  beautiful  detail. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the 
proportion  that  sculptured  and  other  decora- 
tions bear,  first,  to  the  whole  composition,  and 
secondly,  to  each  other.  They  either  give 
scale  or  destroy  it.  They  either  adorn  it  or 
make  it  appear  tawdry.  In  all  this  the  archi- 
tect’s should  be  the  guiding  spirit,  however 
much  may  be  done  by  the  craftsman  or 
sculptor. 

Then  there  is  the  proportion  that  the  wor- 
ship of  one's  art  should  bear  to  one’s  life.  It 
is  often  said,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  praise, 

4 He  lives  solely  for  his  art.’  I doubt  if  this 
could  be  said  of  any  truly  great  man.  It  is 
too  circumscribing  and  belittling.  The  larger 
the  environment  the  greater  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  life  ; and  so  long  as  the  time 
; occupied  in  other  affairs  is  not  out  of  pro- 
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portion  to  the  valuable  hours  necessary  to 
one’s  life's  work,  mingling  with  others  and 
doing  work  in  other  ways  enlarges  the  mind, 
is  our  moral  duty,  and  should  benefit  our  art. 

Success  is  an  object  of  life,  but  need  not 
involve  a want  of  sympathy  with  others,  nor 
pushing  on  self,  regardless  of  their  claims,  nor 
flinging  on  one  side  all  other  considerations  on 
the  road.  Success  in  the  practice  of  an 
architect,  as  in  other  callings,  should  be  aided 
by  a proportionate  feeling  sympathetic  with  a 
life  full  of  effort  and  enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless,  success  in  the  art  of  architec- 
ture should  be  the  settled  purpose  of  him  who 
proposes  to  practise,  and  that  to  the  fullest 
extent,  1 in  proportion  to  his  being  a human 
being,  living  his  life  amongst  his  fellow- 
creatures,  to  whom  he  can  impart  or  derive 
something.  The  aim  of  culture  is  to  make  us 
better  company  as  men  and  women  in  the 
world.’  The  greatest  men,  like  Michel- 
angelo, Donatello,  Cellini,  and  Goethe,  were 
all  men  of  other  affairs  besides  their  art,  and 
were  in  sympathy  with  their  surroundings  of 
thought,  work,  and  politics.  To  quote  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  again,  ‘ However  much  of 
real  power  is  found  in  solitude  and  in  silent 
moments,  a proportion  must  also  be  developed 
by  exchange  of  thought  and  ideas  in  mingling 
with  sympathetic  interest  with  our  fellow- 
men.’ 

There  is  also  a proportion  that  should  be 
observed  between  the  ideal  and  the  senti- 
mental. The  one  is  the  spiritual  in  our  art,  the 
other  the  simply  sensuous. 

jEstheticism,  another  American  writer  says, 
is  not  1 the  vital  force  inherent  in  the  idealist ; 
much  of  what  in  our  architectural  art  of  to-day 
seems  to  satisfy  the  casual  and  thoughtless  is 
devoid  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  art.  The  one  is 
the  appreciator  and  creator  of  all  noble  forms 
of  art,  the  other  is  at  home  among  the  ginger- 
jar  style  of  decorative  effect.’  * It  is  the 
idealist  who  will,  with  a strong  faith  in  the 
spirit  that  is  in  him  and  with  energy  of  purpose, 
strike  out  for  himself  fresh  achievements.  He 
may  fail,  but  he  is  ready  to  take  the  risk,  and 
has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  To  the 
msthete  a lower  plane  of  work  altogether,  a 
pretty  tone  of  colour  or  eccentric  form,  a 
delicate  curve  or  a sentimental  line  of  poetry, 
devoid  of  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  ideal  but 
pleasing  to  the  fancy,  will  afford  infinite 
satisfaction.’ 

So  there  should  be  proper  proportion  main- 
tained between  artistic  sentiment  and  practical 
purpose.  The  man  who  sacrifices  the  pur- 
pose to  the  art  is  not  a useful  member  of  the 
community.  While  he  who  sacrifices  his  art 
altogether  to  utility  does  not  elevate  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  correct  judgment  weighing 
the  proportionate  values  of  the  one  and  the 
other  which  makes  the  architect. 

It  has  been  said  the  aim  of  the  ancient 
philosophies  was  to  raise  man  above  common 
notions  of  happiness,  an  endeavour  to  crush 
his  humanity  and  develop  his  divinity,  to 
make  him  happy  by  refinement  of  mind  and 
soul  and  by  the  ignoring  of  his  material 
pleasures— meaning,  I suppose,  if  this  be  a true 
rendering,  complete  self-denial,  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large  as  for  the 
individual’s  own  exaltation.  The  Baconian 
philosophy  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  great  strides  in  science  and  utilitarianism 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  cen- 
tury was  very  different.  It  taught  that 
nothing  can  be  beneath  our  attention  that 
may  minister  to  the  physical  or  material 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  first  was  grand, 
but  scarcely  attainable,  or  alone  desirable 
for  our  human  natures  ; the  second  was 
attainable  and  useful  to  man  as  he  is.  So 
the  art  part  of  architecture,  the  soul  of  it,  a 
most  potent  factor  in  mental  pleasure,  is  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  divine  side  of  humanity  ; 
but  alone,  it  does  not  altogether  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  humanity  ; the  utilitarian  side 
of  architecture  is  also  most  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  physical  needs.  The  needs 
of  both  soul  and  body  must  be  fulfilled  in  good 
work,  and  are  equally  worthy  of  the  highest 
efforts  of  our  intellects  and  imaginations.  In 
architecture  it  is  the  hopeful  spirit  of  the  men 
of  imagination  coupled  with  practical  common 
sense,  a level  brain,  and  a cultivated  taste  that 
is  wanted  to  weigh  well  the  boundaries  of  the 
respective  values  of  a practical  idealism  and 
a maudlin  sentimentalism. 

Then  there  is  the  necessity  for  a proper 
proportion  being  maintained  between  work 
and  rest.  There  is  such  a thing  as  staleness. 
The  want  of  recreation  makes  a man  dull,  unfit 


for  companionship  or  sympathetic  mingling 
with  or  interest  in  his  fellows  ; and  his  work 
suffers  in  consequence.  Also  there  must  be 
margin  for  reflection  and  thought.  Great 
achievements  usually  germinate  in  quiet 
moments.  An  overworked  brain  and  no 
physical  activity  or  recreation  must  have  a bad 
result  both  on' a man's  work  and  his  life.  So 
time  should  be  proportioned  that  there  is 
leisure  both  for  light  reading,  the  study  of 
nature,  and  for  recreation  ; then  there  will  be 
freshness  and  vigour  in  your  work  ; and  if  you 
always  aim  above  your  mark,  and  remember 
that  what  you  do  should  not  only  be  for  your 
own  personal  satisfaction,  but  for  that  of  others 
and  for  future  generations,  your  restful 
moments  may  benefit  the  world. 

Then  of  much  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  practice  of  the  architect,  as  in  all  other 
businesses  in  life,  there  is  another  thing  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  right 
principle.  This  in  architecture  will  mean  an 
avoidance  of  shams  and  false  construction, 
which  somehow  always  manage  to  look  wrong, 
even  though  worked  on  such  a grand  scale  as 
the  external  walls  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  impudent 
ugliness  of  our  shops  with  stone  facades,  ap- 
parently standing  on  nothing.  Truth  makes 
work  look  consistent  and  correct  ; lack  of  it 
offends  good  taste.  Palatial  decorations  in 
offices,  ecclesiastical  embellishments  in  restau- 
rants, the  affectation  of  a cottage  simplicity  in 
a palace,  or  vice  versa,  imply  a want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  are  wrong 
in  principle  ; and  this  element  of  truthful 
principle  in  architectural  art  should  be  carried 
down  to  the  smallest  detail,  if  the  work  is  to 
live. 

Then  there  should  be  right  principle  in  your 
motive  of  action  ; and  this  is  a most  important 
point,  if  you  desire  not  only  your  personal  posi- 
tion to  be  respected  by  others,  but  also  wish  to 
uphold  the  dignity  and  status  of  your  profes- 
sion generally.  Professional  respect  must  ever 
depend  on  the  character,  conduct,  and  aims  of 
the  units  in  the  profession.  Each  individual 
has  his  own  particular  influence  on  the  ap- 
preciation with  which  his  profession  as  a whole 
is  viewed  by  the  public.  Dubious  transact 
tions  entered  into  for  the  sake  of  emolument, 
a too  great  regard  for  personal  advantage,  or 
a disregard  of  the  interests  of  others,  tend  to 
acts  lowering  to  the  profession.  On  this 
ground  I would  recommend  due  consideration 
before  entering  into  competitions.  See  at 
least  that  the  conditions  are  not  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  a great  profession,  and  see  that 
they  are  fair  as  much  in  your  competitor's  as 
your  own  interests  ; and  let  no  unworthy 
thoughts  of  possible  interest  or  influence 
induce  an  activity  which  in  the  long  run  not 
only  must  be  disadvantageous  to  you  per- 
sonally, but  also  detrimental  to  the  profession 
as  a body. 

The  highest  principles  of  morality  should  be 
the  guide  in  professional  practice,  not  only  in 
regard  to  art,  but  also  in  all  dealings  with 
employers,  contractors,  tradesmen,  craftsmen, 
and  others  with  whom  business  relations 
bring  you  in  contact.  Work  cannot  be  obtained 
without  employers,  nor  carried  out  without 
tradesmen  and  labour  of  all  sorts,  and  your 
success  is  bound  up  with  these  ; therefore  it  is 
to  your  interest  to  treat  all  with  a high- 
minded,  unsparing  sympathy.  The  architect 
should,  on  principle,  enrich  his  mind  and 
render  himself  proficient  in  all  branches  of 
his  work,  as  his  duty  to  his  clients,  and  should 
deal  fairly  and  avoid  harshness  in  dealing  with 
those  over  whom  he  is  set  as  supervisor. 

A high  principle  in  these  directions  would 
avoid  much  of  the  litigation  and  many  of  the 
unsatisfactory  arbitrations  so  constantly 
arising.  It  wants  a kindly  spirit  united  to  a 
firm  will — the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove — 
to  perform  all  an  architect's  duties  in  the 
highest  manner,  and  to  render  himself  and  his 
profession  honoured  and  respected  by  the 
public  and  those  with  whom  he  has  business. 
Always  remember  the  words— 

‘ Thy  credit  wary  keep,  ’tis  quickly  gone, 

Being  got  by  many  aciions,  lost  by  one,’ 

and  our  reputations  are  the  immortal  part  of 
ourselves. 

Principle  also  should  not  only  lead  you  to 
strive  after  success  in  your  own  practice,  which 
is,  of  course,  your  high  duty  to  yourself,  but 
also  to  aim  at  helping  others  who  may  have 
less  experience  or  knowledge  than  you  have, 
and  thus  assist  in  elevating  your  profession. 
With  this  view  you  cannot  interest  yourselves  : 
too  much  in  the  work  of  this  Institute,  whose 


objects  are  to  encourage  the  art  of  architecture, 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and 
improve  its  status.  This  obligation  will  be 
best  served  by  a large-minded  way  of  looking 
at  all  sides  of  thought,  and  by  cultivating 
broadness  of  views  in  our  art  of  architecture, 
with  a proper  consideration  for  the  sentiments 
of  others,  and  not  by  the  pushing  forward  of 
any  particular  school  or  clique. 

In  combination  we  are  strong  ; separated  we 
are  comparatively  weak.  There  is  room  in 
this  Institute  for  all  architects  who  are  capable 
and  honest  in  their  views  and  endeavours,  and 
the  wider  the  circle  of  thought  it  enfolds,  the 
greater  the  sphere  of  its  influence  will  be,  and 
the  more  it  will  foster  education  and  dispel 
ignorance,  and  maintain  the  reasonable 
humility  that  should  distinguish  all  those  who 
claim  to  be  artists  ; for,  as  Prior  says  : — 

‘ By  ignorance  is  pride  increased: 

They  most  assume  who  know  the  least.’  ’ 


Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a criticism 
of  the  designs  and  drawings  recently  sub- 
mitted for  the  prizes  and  studentships.  Mr. 
Gotch,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said 
that  the  Pugin  Studentship  was  perhaps  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Institute;  “for  it  is  earned,  not  by  laborious 
plodding  in  a dull  office,  not  by  a consideration 
of  dreary  formulas,  or  a study  of  the  wants  of 
man  in  his  various  capacities  as  the  user  of  a 
club,  or  a stroller  in  a park,  or  a foot-passenger 
desirous  of  crossing  a stream,  but  in  delightful 
journeys  from  one  village  to  another,  either  in 
our  own  richly-endowed  land 

‘Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po  ’ — 
journeys  in  which  every  sketch  has  its  own 
memory — the  quiet  of  a country  church,  the 
gloom  of  a castle  guard-room,  the  rain  patter- 
ing on  lead  roofs,  the  sun  drawing  shadows 
across  lichen-covered  walls,  amid  the  scent  of 
old-fashioned  flowers  and  the  hum  of  the  dis- 
tant reaper.  That  is  how  the  Pugin  is  earned, 
and  it  is  spent  in  a more  systematic  prolonga- 
tion of  the  same  delights.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
Pugin  is  only  a means  to  an  end.  Its  object 
is  not  merely  to  make  young  men  facile 
sketchers,  but  to  lead  them,  through  the  obser- 
vation of  the  work  of  the  men  of  old,  to  do 
their  own  better." 

In  referring  to  the  Soane  Medallion,  he  said  : 
“ This  great  increase  in  the  number  of  designs 
submitted  is  very  gratifying  ; we  may  conclude 
that  it  indicates  among  students  an  increasing 
interest  in  their  work.  Whether  it  also  implies 
an  increasing  slackness  of  work  in  the  re- 
spective offices  to  which  they  are  attached  I do 
not  know.  We  may  also  say  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  the  number  of  fairly  good 
designs  has  proportionately  increased.  It  is 
not  merely  the  fringe  that  is  longer,  but  the 
garment  itself.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  the 
Soane  is  concerned, the  increase  has  not  pro- 
duced the  master-hand  ; and  this  competition 
must  be  pronounced  disappointing  on  the  whole. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  reason  which  led  the 
Council  to  withhold  the  medal  was  the  absence 
of  a really  good  plan  ; and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  impress  upon  young 
designers  the  vital  necessity  of  a good  plan. 
There  was  more  than  one  design  in  which  the 
plan  was  sacrificed  for  the  preconceived  neces- 
sities of  the  front  facade.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
neither  plan  nor  elevation  should  be  precon- 
ceived ; they  should  grow  up  together.  It  is 
quite  as  much  from  the  influence  of  modern 
life  upon  the  arrangement  of  our  buildings  as 
from  the  introduction  of  new  materials  that 
we  may  look  for  the  characteristics  of  a latter- 
day  style.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
money  prize  accompanying  the  Soane  Medallion 
would  represent  a very  fair  premium  even  in  a 
competition  for  an  actual  building  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, worth  taking  as  much  pains  for  as  if  the 
Soane  building  were  actually  to  be  erected  ; and 
to  perfect  the  designs  of  an  important  building 
actually  to  be  erected,  no  pains  are  excessive. 
But  there  is  about  the  Soane  competition  an 
absence  of  enduring  responsibility  which  surely 
ought  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  prompt 
young  men  possessed  of  all  the  freshness 
and  daring  of  youth  to  embody  some  of  the 
lofty  ideals  which  they  must  have  conceived. 
Do  we  find  much  daring  originality  among  the 
twenty-two  designs  submitted  this  year  ? I 
can  hardly  say  we  do.  It  is  true  that  out  of 
that  number  there  are  seventeen  cr 
eighteen  which  might  be  built  with- 
out materially  decreasing  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  so  far  as  their  external 
appearance  is  concerned.  But  is  there 
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one  which  could  be  regarded,  even  by  the 

most  enthusiastic,  as  epoch-making  ? How- 
ever, we  cannot  reasonably  expect  a new 
epoch  t©  be  started  every  year,  and  although, 
from  this  particular  point  of  view,  my  remarks 
may  have  been  disparaging,  yet,  if  we  apply  a 
more  ordinary  standard,  there  is  something  to 
gratify  us  in  nearly  all  the  designs.” 

Proceeding,  he  said  : “ I must  take  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  these  remarks  on  students’ 
drawings  to  protest  against  the  affectation  al- 
ready mentioned  as  being  prevalent  among 
certain  draughtsmen.  Jt  affects  the  accesso- 
ries chiefly  : skies  are  made  to  look  like  masses 
of  telegraph  wires,  or  are  divided  into  parallel 
strips  of  dark  cloud  divided  by  thin  regular 
lines  of  sky  ; figures  are  introduced  hard  and 
badly  drawn,  imitating  the  unpleasant  style  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  Sometimes  the  building  it- 
self  suffers  : coarse  lines  obliterate  all  delicate 
detail  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
very  often  ‘thick  lines  hide  thin  designs’ 
or  the  elevation  and  perspectives  are 
put  in  with  quavering,  hard  - drawn 
r-se.  are  onJy  some  of  the  forms 
wmch  affectation  takes— and  occasionally  with 
the  hope  of  attracting  attention  which  would 
never  be  bestowed  upon  the  design  itself.  All 
such  devices  ought  to  be  eschewed  by  a broad- 
minded student.  But  let  no  one  be  discouraged 
by  finding  that  he  is  not  so  expert  a draughts- 
man as  his  neighbour.  Drawing  and  designing 
are  by  no  means  interchangeable  terms,  and  a 
study  of  the  lists  of  past  prize-winners  may 
not  only  gratify  the  prize-winners  of  to-dav, 
but  go  far  towards  comforting  unsuccessful 
competitors  with  the  thought  that  though  their 
names  do  not  appear  on  any  of  those  lists,  they 
may,  nevertheless,  be  ultimately  written  in 
some  corner  of  the  scroll  of  fame.” 

The  President  then  presented  the  prizes  and 
ceit'ficates  gamed  in  the  recent  competitions, 
o!  ;*  Cotman  was  introduced  as  Pugin 
Student  for  the  year,  and  the  Medal  of  Merit 
was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Smith,  and  a 
Certificate  of  Hon.  Mention  to  Mr.  A.  T. 

1 itcher.  The  following  presentations  were 
also  made : — 

Certificate  ami  50/.— Certificate  to  Mr 
Walter  Fairbairn  ; Prize  of  Ten  Guineas  to 

pJviRal&hAK1?tn:  Certllicate  Hon.  Mention 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Mellon. 

Gnsscll  Gold  Medal  ami  iol.  10s. — Medal,  &c 
to  Mr.  Edwin  Forbes. 

P'izc,  igoo.— Books,  value  10/.,  to 
Shirley  Harrison,  Ashpitel  Prizeman  ; Cheques 
5/.  5 s.  each,  to  Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Comyn  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Varndell. 

CW  Jones  Studentship , /^.-Certificate  to 
Mr.  John  Stewart. 

Studentship,  igoo.— Pugin  Medal  to 
Mn  James  McLachlan. 

Essays.  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  Twenty- 
five  Guineas  to  Mr.  A.  Maryon  Watson  ; Cer- 
tificate of  Hon.  Mention  to  Mr.  W Curtis 
Lrreen. 

Measured  Drawings.— Institute  Silver  Medal 
’id  Ten  Guineas  to  Mr.  Lawrence  L.  Bright 
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,.  . . . ‘ . " * ' uawrence  L.  Bright  ; 

Medal  of  Merit  and  Five  Guineas  each  to  Mr. 
A.  Wyatt  Papworth  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Traylen 

iHed£“i°n-— Prize  of  Thirty  Guineas 
eajV,°  iIr-  H-  M-  Cautley,  Mr.  M.  J.  Dawson 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton.  J ’ 

Owen  Jones  Studentship  and  loot.— Mr. 
Hervey  Rutherford  was  introduced  as  Owen 
Jones  Student,  root  ; Medals  of  Merit  were 
5™tedTl°  Mr'  Percy  E-  Nobbs  and  Mr. 
Karasay  Traquair,  and  a Certificate  of  Hon. 
Mention  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett. 


Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  and  Mr.  Gotch  for 
their  remarks. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  seconded  (he 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  having  briefly  acknowledged 
the  vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  terminated 


Messrs  Woollams  & Co.’s  Sale.— The  old- 
established  business  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Woollams  & 
^..carried  on  for  some  years  past  at  no,  High- 

street  Marylebone,  together  with  the  extensive  stock 
of  hand  and  machine-made  wall  paper,  printing  blocks, 
machinery,  and  trade  fittings,  witli  the  goodwill  of 
TWbUSmt;SS’  Wi3  offered  for  sale  at  the  Holborn 
MHW  ?P  -an  IUASday  l3St  by  Messrs-  Frederick 
M Her  & Reid  of  Clement  s Inn.  The  result  of  the 

?n  thW?S  tbat  Lot  x»  comPr*sing  the  trustee’s  interest 
n the  business,  trade  fittings,  machinery,  and  good- 

leasJSSS?  I,9°°  ' Lot  2’  Which  comPrised  the 
leases  of  the  premises,  was  not  sold,  in  consequence 

or  the  same  being  somewhat  heavily  charged 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Sur- 
veyors Institution  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, Sir  John  F.  Rolleston,  M.P.,  Vice- 
president,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed  and  some  donations  to  the 
Library  having  been  announced, 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  was  be- 
coming to  refer  to  the  great  loss  the  Institution 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  their  chief  clerk, 
Mr.  Beanett.  He  was  sure  all  the  members 
wouiu  fully  recognise  Mr.  Bennett's  good 
qualities— his  unvarying  courtesy  to  members 
and  his  many  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
Institution.  He  (the  Chairman)  was  sure  they 
would  all  join  with  him  in  expressing  to  the 
widow  and  son  deep  sympathy  and  regret  in 
their  loss. 

Ihis  having  been  agreed  to  in  silence, 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “The  Present  Condition  of  the 
Building  Industry.” 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  Mr. 
Blashill  said  he  would  begin  by  insisting 
upon  one  radical  difference  between  the  crafts 
which  make  up  the  building  industry  and  the 
class  of  solitary  trades  or  manufactures.  It 
was  likely  that  he  who  was  first  to  foresee  the 
usefulness  of  a house  had  to  design  and  build 
it  for  himself.  It  would  be  the  realisation  of  a 
single,  simple,  complete  idea.  But  however 
complex  the  idea  of  a house  may  have  now 
become,  and  no  matter  how  many  of  us  may 
be  employed  over  it,  it  was  still  a single  and 
complete  thing  that  was  wanted,  our  separate 
contributions  towards  it  being  useless  if  they 
stood  alone.  It  was  their  combination  that 
gave  them  value.  The  architect,  the  mason, 
and  the  carpenter  were  by  no  means  to  be 
looked  upon  as  so  many  isolated  artists,  like 
the  statuary,  the  potter,  or  the  coppersmith. 
Unless  each  worker  should  understand  his 
fellows  and  look  beyond  his  own  department 
to  the  scheme  as  a whole,  if  any  should  act 
stupidly  or  maliciously,  or  if  they  should 
quarrel  among  themselves,  it  was  not  one 
particular  part  of  the  building  that  would  be 
damaged,  and  it  was  not  a particular  class 
that  would  suffer,  but  the  whole.  Before 
considering  the  details  of  our  various  arts  and 
crafts,  and  the  arrangements  for  their 
harmonious  working,  it  might  be  well  to  give 
some  thought  to  him  who  sets  all  to  work, 
but  who,  standing  outside  this  co-partnership, 
was,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

In  a building  contract  he  was  styled  the 
employer,  a term  which  was  wanted  for  the 
builder  or  contractor  in  relation  to  the  work- 
man ; but  the  client  was  really  the  employer  of 
them  all.  It  was  he  who  felt  the  want  of  a 
building  or  judged  it  prudent  to  spend  his 
money  in  that  way  rather  than  in  some  other. 

He  was  the  source  of  all  fees,  wages,  and  profits. 
When  his  purse  was  full  and  open  we  were 
busy  and  prospering  ; when  it  was  shut  we 
stood  idle  in  the  market  place.  He  (Mr. 
Blashill)  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
client  was  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
he  commonly  receives,  and  it  was  not  certain 
that  even  the  architect,  who  was  nearest  to 
him,  always  understood  him  so  well  as  he 
ought. 

Many  of  them  could  speak  from  sad  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulty  of  getting  from  a client  his 
teal  meaning,  and  so  embodying  it  in  drawings 
that  he  thoroughly  understood  what  he  would 
get  for  his  money.  But  this  had  to  be  done,  and 
no  pains  were  too  great  to  ensure  it.  Other- 
wise the  client,  might  want  to  alter  the  design 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  building  begun.  A good 
model  would  be  helpful  to  him,  interesting  and 
stimulating  to  everybody,  and  instructive  even 
to  the  architect  himself.  Insufficient  estimates, 
designs  that  had  to  be  cut  down,  or  designs 
that  were  defective  and  had  to  be  supple- 
mented, were  the  fruitful  seeds  of  trouble  be- 
tween all  parties  and  no  credit  was  to  be  got 
out  of  them.  Upon  this  subject  there  was  an 
admirable  letter,  that  all  young  architects 
should  read,  from  John  Wilson  Croker  to 
Decimus  Burton  when,  as  a young  man,  he 
was  carrying  out  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  had 
suggested  some  desirable  improvement.  He 
pointed  out  that,  good  as  the  motives  might  be, 
few  would  hear  the  arguments,  while  all  would 
see  the  extra  charge,  and  that  a young  archi- 
tect could  hardly  have  a worse  reputation  than 
that  of  one  who  exceeds  his  estimates.  An 


architect,  of  whatever  age,  who  had  that  repu- 
tation was  likely  to  be  one  with  whom  contrac- 
tors as  well  as  clients  are  dissatisfied. 

If  the  building  was  simple  and  alterations 
were  avoided,  or  if  it  could  be  easily  super- 
vised from  the  office,  the  clerk  of  works  might 
not  be  necessary  ; otherwise  he  was  indispen- 
sable. To  an  experienced  foreman  this  post 
was  usually  the  only  promotion  to  which  he 
could  aspire.  But  it  should  really  be  promo- 
tion. To  pay  a man  in  a position  so  highly 
responsible  no  more,  or  even  less,  than  a 
builder's  foreman  was  unwise.  Yet  with  all 
that  had  been  done  for  the  artisan  little  was 
heard  about  better  pay  for  the  clerk  of  works. 

Notwithstanding  what  he  had  said  and  had 
yet  to  say  about  the  client,  one  must  remember 
that  the  architect  must  act  fairly  between  him 
and  the  contractor.  There  were  many  persons 
who,  whether  in  their  private  capacity  or  as 
members  uf  public  bodies,  thought  it  fair  to 
take  every  advantage  of  a contractor  and  ex- 
pect the  architect  to  assist.  In  view  of  such  a 
contingency  it  was  important  that  the  contract, 
which  was  usually  stringent  enough  as  regards 
the  contractor,  should  be  incapable  of  being 
used  unfairly  against  him.  He  (Mr.  Blashill) 
need  not  insist  on  the  delicacy  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  position  of  the  architect,  who  had 
to  act  impartially  between  two  parties,  one  of 
whom  was  his  employer  and  paymaster. 

It  was  very  important  to  see  that  none  but 
builders  of  good  reputation  were  allowed  to 
tender,  and  not  too  many  of  them.  Corpora- 
tions usually  advertised  for  tenders,  and 
although  they  might  reserve  power  to  reject, 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  convince  a 
committee  on  the  clearest  evidence  as  to  the 
unsuitability  of  a builder  if  his  tender  was  the 
lowest.  A grasping  client  would  endeavour  to 
take  the  same  course,  but  the  architect  should 
make  all  possible  resistance. 

“ To  get  a good  tender  from  a trustworthy 
builder,  three  things,'’  proceeded  Mr.  Blashill, 
“seem  to  be  specially  necessary — to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  what  he  wiil  have  to  do  and 
how  much  he  will  get  ; to  avoid  hampering 
him  with  troublesome  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions ; and  so  to  draw  the  contract  that  he 
shall  not  fear  the  application  to  himself  of 
clauses  that  are  meant  for  a builder  of  another 
sort. 

In  order  to  make  clear  what  the  contractor 
has  to  do,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  go  on 
with  speed,  it  is  now  highly  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  to  prepare  full  detail  drawings 
before  any  step  is  taken  to  procure  a tender. 
This  involves  delay  at  an  early  stage,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  old  plan  of  making  out 
details  during  the  progress  of  a building  in 
such  order  as  they  seem  to  be  required  is 
enough.  But  the  modern  system  of  building 
requires  that  the  contractor  should  get  in 
prices  of  materials  and  should  prepare  for  his 
manufacturing  processes  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  It  is  very  disturbing  to  a con- 
tractor if  he  is  kept  waiting  for  details  till  the 
architect  thinks  he  wants  them.  A quantity 
surveyor  will  tell  you  that  if  he  has  them  to 
work  from  both  speed  and  correctness  will  be 
facilitated.  I am  assured  by  a leading  con- 
tractor that  if  he  can  have  all  the  details  on 
signing  a contract  he  will  finish  a job  in  half 
the  time.  Although  this  looks  like  an  exag- 
geration, I am  convinced  that,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  relates  to  those  parts  of  a building  which 
are  capable  of  being  hastened,  he  is  not  very 
far  off  the  mark. 

I shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  possibility 
of  speedy  construction,  but  here  I will  urge 
the  immense  importance  of  it  to  contractor  and 
client,  and  also  to  the  architect.  A client  as  a 
rule  does  not  want  his  building  twelve  months 
or  even  nine  months  hence — he  wants  it  now. 

For  work  not  speculative  the  money  is  generally 
waiting  at  poor  interest  or  is  within  easy 
reach.  The  money  gain  to  a contractor  in 
interest,  freedom  of  his  workshops,  in  super- 
vision, and  by  getting  his  work  quickly 
finished  is  enormous.  And  if  the  architect 
can  finish  his  part  of  the  business  straight  off, 
while  the  thing  is  fresh,  so  that  it  is  done 
before  he  and  the  client  have  time  to  change 
their  minds,  that  is  perhaps  the  clearest  gain 
of  all. 

It  is  worth  while  for  the  architect  to  choose 
such  materials  and  methods  as  will  make  for 
speed,  and  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
everybody  is  expecting  him  to  invent  new 
features,  even  new  mouldings  and  fastenings, 
irrespective  of  their  advantages  and  of  his 
client’s  willingness  to  pay  the  enhanced  bill. 

It  is  a duty  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself  to 
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avoid  orders,  for  variations  which  are  confusing  If  the  architect  has  taken  pains  to  go  to  such 
to  the  contractor's  staff  are  the  chief  obstacle  | sources  of  information  as  manufacturers  (Price- 
to  the  settlement  of  the  account,  and  give  the 
enemy — and  even  the  friend — occasion  to 
blaspheme. 

In  my  time,  the  old  practice  of  leaving  it  to 
the  builders  to  select  the  quantity  surveyor  has 
given  place  to  selection  by  the  architect,  the 
builders  being  at  liberty  to  decide,  from  what 
may  be  known  of  the  person  selected,  whether 
they  can  safely  accept  his  quantities  as  repre- 
senting the  work  drawn  and  specified.  A 
private  client  of  moderate  means  may  have  to 
be  protected  from  the  chance  of  paying  more 
money  than  he  can  afford,  while  he  has  got  no 
more  than  the  building  agreed  to  be  built.  It 
is  no  comfort  to  him  to  be  told  that  the  quantity 
surveyor  has  made  a mistake,  or  that  in  settling 
up  the  job  the  contractor  has  got  the  best  of 
certain  arguments  on  doubtful  points.  Many 
clients  have  been  seriously  crippled  through 
such  means,  or  have  even  had  to  sell  the 
building  that  they  had  hoped  to  occupy.  It  is 
the  contractor’s  business  to  contract  ; he  is  a 
capitalist  who  can  appreciate  his  risks  and  pro- 
tect himself  or  stand  the  loss.  But  in  the  case 
of  a public  body  and  of  all  such  clients  as  are 
able  to  run  a risk  that  is  very  seldom  serious 
the  quantities  should  form  the  basis  of  the 
contract,  and,  if  reasonably  priced,  should  be 
the  basis  for  settling  the  accounts. 

Sub-letting  by  the  contractor  is  properly  dis- 
countenanced when  there  is  danger  of  his 
losing  control  of  the  work  or  bringing  upon 
it  a person  whom  the  architect  may  have 
reason  to  distrust  or  of  lowering  the  quality 
of  the  work.  It  should  be  watched  and  kept 
within  bounds. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  risky 
practice  of  introducing  into  a contract  a great 
number  of  special  works  for  which  the  archi- 
tect has  made  arrangements  with  other  parties 
whose  tenders  he  puts  down  in  the  specifica- 
tion, stipulating  that  the  general  contractor 
shall  adopt  those  parties  as  ‘ sub-contractors  ’ 
under  him,  and  pay  them  the  amounts  of  their 
tenders.  Serious  misunderstandings  arise  out 
of  this  practice. 

In  such  cases  the  contractor  complains  that 
by  nominating  a particular  person  with  whom 
he  must  deal  the  architect  deprives  him  of  the 
advantage  of  bargaining  as  to  price  and  of 
dealing  with  the  firm  he  usually  employs,  and 
there  is  a group  of  objections  and  risks  that 
may  arise  through  the  presence  upon  a building 
of  the  sub-contractor’s  workmen.  But  the 
architect  acting  for  the  client  must  be  the 
person  to  select  and  to  decide  in  the  case  of 
certain  accessories  and  of  certain  artists  or 
workmen  whose  employment  cannot  safely  be 
left  to  the  contractor’s  judgment  either  as  to 
questions  of  quality,  skilful  workmanship,  or 
price.  I hope  that  the  conditions  of  contract 
now  under  discussion  between  the  Institutes  of 
Architects  and  Builders  may  put  this  matter  on 
as  good  a footing  as  is  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances (I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  what  I have 
heard  to-day,  that  the  prospect  i-s  not  so  good)  ; 
but  I suggest  that  the  items  of  a contract 
needing  special  treatment  should  be  reduced  to 
a minimum.  If  they  are  very  small  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  undertaking  the  contractor 
is  not  likely  to  object  to  them,  and  as  to  such 
as  are  left,  the  contractor  should  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  making  his  profit. 

This,  in  large  matters,  is  a source  of  great 
difficulty. 

When  in  a specification  I provided  1,000/.  to 
be  paid  to  a sub-contractor  for  iron  construc- 
tion, and  suggested  that  those  who  tendered 
should  add  their  own  profit,  I found  that  the 
tender  which  was  the  lowest  included  nothing 
for  profit,  and  that  the  contractor  delayed  pay- 
ment in  order  to  get  from  the  sub-contractor 
10  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  usual  cash  dis- 
count. When  I added  to  the  provision  100/., 
so  that  the  contractor  should  take  that  as  his 
profit,  I found  that  he  had  struck  the  item  so 
added  out  of  the  quantities,  and  was  delaying 
payment  with  the  same  object  as  before. 

Although  this  could  be  put  right  by  paying  the 
so-called  sub-contractor  direct,  there  remained 
the  disagreeable  fact  that  the  general  con- 
tractor went  without  profit,  and  as  he  was  not 
a philanthropist  any  more  than  I,  there  was 
planted  a root  of  bitterness  that  we  could  have 
well  spared.  - If  you  buy  and  pay  direct  for 
any  large  quantity  of  these  special  materials, 
leaving  the  contractor  to  charge  for  fixing  only, 
he  will  miss  the  profit  which  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  make  on  the  materials,  and  it  is  a 


lists  and  showrooms,  trade  advertisements,  and 
building  exhibitions,  he  ought  to  know  what 
he  wants,  and  may  be  able  to  select  alternative 
specimens,  so  that  the  contractor  may  make 
the  best  bargain  he  can  between  them,  so  long 
as  a lower  class  article  is  not  substituted  by  the 
manufacturer  for  the  sake  of  a low  quotation. 

I had  a lesson  through  specifying  a first-class 
article  at  a price  which  1 believed  to  be  that 
which  would  be  payable  to  the  maker.  The 
builder  was  anxious  for  the  substitution  of 
other  goods  that  were  manifestly  inferior, 
alleging  the  unreasonableness  of  the  manu- 
facturer nominated  in  the  matter  of  discount. 
But  this  person  produced  evidence  that  he  had 
offered  a discount  of  52  per  cent,  besides  the 
usual  discount  for  cash.  I quite  believe  I had 
been  allowing  the  full  price,  with  10  per  cent, 
profit. 

I am  told  that  the  secret  of  trade  lists  with 
their  discounts  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the 
architects,  and  the  system  cannot  be  altered. 

If  that  be  so,  we  should  cut  the  knot  by 
demanding  to  know  at  any  time  from  those 
who  send  price  lists  and  offer  their  goods  for 
our  choice  their  lowest  price  to  a safe  cash 
customer.  If  this  is  inconvenient  to  anybody, 
the  architect  should  take  the  ground  that 
things  must  be  made  convenient  to  him.  The 
worst  feature  in  the  system  of  large  and 
varying  trade  discounts  is  that  they  furnish  a 
fund  out  of  which  ‘ secret  commissions  ’ can 
be  paid  to  persons  ordering  for  the  client  par- 
ticular goods.  I am  not  sure  how  far  such 
practices  can  escape  the  law,  but  they  are 
strictly  prohibited  amongst  reputable  archi- 
tects, and  the  offer  of  them  to  a young  architect 
is  a snare  that  ought  not  to  be  set.  The  best 
course  is  to  let  the  contractor  make  or  buy  and 
fix  every  article  that  can  safely  be  left  to  him. 
As  to  the  very  large  and  increasing  item  of 
ironwork,  we  have  much  need  to  keep  pace 
with  engineers  in  experience  and  technical 
skill.  It  is  best  to  have  the  ironwork  details 
calculated  and  completely  worked  out  in  the 
office,  and  to  let  the  contractor  make  the  best 
arrangements  he  can  as  to  their  supply,  subject 
to  tests  that  can  very  easily  be  applied.  But  a 
large  contractor  can  buy  his  materials  and 
make  up  his  girders  on  his  own  premises. 
As  iron  construction  supersedes  timber  con- 
struction, a builder’s  yard  will  be  more  occu- 
pied by  smiths  and  less  by  carpenters.  A 
modern  builder's  yard  should  be  less  of  a 
storage  place  for  bulky  materials,  and  ought 
to  be  more  of  a factory.  Whether  that  shall 
come  to  pass  depends  on  considerations  which 
I shall  invite  you  to  discuss. 

There  are  two  more  questions  arising  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  work  under  a contract 
that  must  be  considered — the  faithful  execution 
of  the  work  contracted  for  and,  if  alterations 
have  been  unavoidable,  the  final  settlement  of 
the  accounts.  A contract  is  a business  docu- 
ment, legally  binding.  The  specification  with 
the  drawings  should  set  out  clearly  what  is  to 
be  done.  If  these  are  vague  there  will  be 
disputes,  and  if  a contractor  who  stands  to 
lose  should  take  all  possible  advantage  of  this 
vagueness  nobody  need  be  surprised  ; but  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ‘ true  intent 
and  meaning  ' of  the  specification,  to  try  to 
evade  it  by  submitting  materials  of  inferior 
quality  or  by  omitting  things  set  down  to  be 
done,  is  a proceeding  the  immorality  of  which 
should  be  better  understood.  The  contract  is 
not  to  do  so  much  of  the  work  as  by  sharp 
inspection  the  contractor  can  be  made  to  do, 
nor  to  supply  materials  as  near  to  the  quality 
specified  as  he  is  obliged  to  supply  ; but  un- 
less the  contract  is  lawfully  modified,  to  do  the 
very  thing  set  down  to  be  done.  A stranger 
may  walk  into  any  shop  in  any  civilised 
country  at  random,  buy  goods,  and  order  them 
to  be  sent  to  his  hotel,  and,  except  through 
misunderstanding  or  accident,  the  parcel  will 
contain  the  number  or  weight  or  the  length 
andlthe  quality  ordered  : otherwise  it  is  fraud. 
No  respectable  contractor  will  put  his  respon- 
sibility lower  than  that.  One  who  is  per- 
petually trying  to  shirk  his  responsibilities  will 
be  found  out  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  settlement  of  accounts  under  a contract 
affords  much  legitimate  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussions on  details,  with  reasons  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor  why  extra  works 
should  be  treated  in  one  way  rather  than 
another  so  as  to  increase  the  charge,  and  argu- 
ments as  to  the  proper  prices  to  be  allowed  for 


question  whether  either  party  has  reason  to  items  outside  the  contract.  But  these  ad- 
be  satisfied.  | missions  afford  no  excuse  for  throwing  dust  in 


the  eyes  of  the  surveyor,  as  by  representing 
that  things  have  been  done  that  were  not  done 
or  giving  false  information  as  to  the  things 
done.  When  such  a procedure  is  mentioned 
to  the  contractor  it  is  repudiated,  and  would 
not  be  done  under  his  orders : that  it  is 
attempted  at  all  may  arise  from  too  great 
responsibility  for  the  result  of  a contract  being 
devolved  on  assistants,  who  feel  that  for  their 
own  credit  they  must  do  all  they  can  to  make 
the  job  a financial  success. 

in  such  a complicated  business  there  is  great 
necessity  for  the  more  firm  establishment  of 
customs  by  which  the  representatives  of  both 
parties  should  be  governed.  If  I ask  different 
surveyors  to  define  ‘ prime  cost  ’ I can  get 
different  answers.  In  a matter  of  daily  routine 
this  should  not  be  possible ; it  makes  the 
amount  of  the  client's  cheque  depend  not  on 
what  he  gets  in  return  for  it,  but  on  the  skill  or 
the  pertinacity  or  the  sense  of  honour  of  the 
parties  arguing  over  the  final  account. 

Extras  that  are  occasioned  by  a changeable 
client  who  has  been  well  warned  may  only  be 
a nuisance  to  the  architect  and  the  measuring 
surveyor  ; it  is  the  extra  which  comes  of  an 
ill-considered  design  or  of  some  sudden  inspira- 
tion of  the  architect  apart  from  the  client  that 
gives  real  trouble.  Double  the  time  spent  oyer 
the  drawings  and  half  the  time  over  the  build- 
ing should  annihilate  such  extras  and  would  be 
a gain  all  round.  But  all  changes  act  unfairly 
on  the  client  unless  the  omissions  are  watched 
as  narrowly  as  the  extras.  With  extensive 
changes  and  a quantity  surveyor  bound  no 
doubt  to  act  fairly  between  two  parties,  only 
one  of  them  being  before  him,  a fair  settlement 
is  impossible. 

I am  not  sure  that  without  a special  guarantee 
the  legal  responsibility  of  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor can  be  put  higher  than  to  do  his  best 
with  reasonable  \care  and  skill.  He  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  architect  in  a hurry,  and  his 
wider  experience  is  always  helpful.  A specifi 
cation  written  by  him  with  all  the  information 
before  him  will  be  a clearer  and  more  logical 
document  than  the  architect  would  be  likely  to 
write,  but  he  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  upon  everything  that 
does  not  make  for  the  beauty  of  the  design. 
Although  there  is  only  one  person  between  him 
and  the  client  the  chain  that  connects  them  is 
already  too  long.  He  cannot  know  as  the 
architect  ought  to  know  precisely  what  is 
wanted  and  in  pounds  sterling  how  much  it 
is  wanted,  but  if,  besides  his  ordinary  duties  in 
respect  of  quantities  and  the  settlement  of 
accounts,  he  will  suggest  easier  or  more 
efficient  means  of  attaining  the  end  which  the 
client  has  in  view,  his  influence  will  be 
salutary.  j 

The  general  contractor,  as  we  know  him, 
appears  to  have  been  evolved  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century.  The  brothers 
Cubitt  are  credited  with  the  chief  part  in  this, 
but  in  1819  St.  Pancras  Church  was  undertaken 
by  a general  contractor,  though  there  seems  to 
have  been  much  done  apart  from  him.  Though 
the  old  system  of  separate  contracts  worked 
well  enough  in  small  jobs,  it  was  a clear  gain 
to  get  a large  and  complicated  building  under- 
taken by  one  builder  whose  staff  was  under 
one  control.  The  occupation  of  a builder  is 
not  so  attractive  that  many  men  without  habits 
and  knowledge  gained  in  the  business  are 
tempted  to  embark  in  it,  but  if  the  general 
contractor  is  not  a practical  craftsman  he  may 
be  a good  administrator  who  has  learned 
enough  of  his  business  and  is  able  and  willing 
to  keep  his  engagements.  I do  not  care  to 
choose  between  them.  Both  may  grow  to- 
gether ; their  race  has  developed  the  builder 
of  to-day,  and  he  is  developing  the  builder  of 
to-morrow.  "1 

A modern  builder  on  a large  scale  should 
have  a fancy  for  machinery  and  be  ever  ready 
to  seize  on  improvements.  His  steam-engine 
will  probably  drive  the  dynamo,  but  the  gas- 
engine  will  not  be  despised.  Instead  of  the 
rattle  and  friction  of  heavy  chains  there  is  the 
swift,  smooth- working  wire  rope.  His  stone  is 
sawn,  squared,  and  elaborately  moulded  or 
turned  while  the  modern  mason  looks  on.  His 
moderate  stock  of  timber  comes  in  of  any 
scantling  he  may  order,  clean  and  dry,  and  fit 
for  high-speed  machines.  The  piece  that  is 
going  into  the  shops  passes  straight  through 
the  machine,  and  will  come  out  with  its  four 
sides  moulded  or  grooved,  or  sunk,  or  planed 
complete.  Then,  after  careful  markings,  mor- 
ticing and  tenoning  are  an  affair  of  seconds, 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  framing  come  together 
where  the  joiner  awaits  them  with  his  wedges 
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and  glue-pot,  he  being  literally  and  practically 
a joiner  and  nothing  else,  unless  he  should 
possess  the  skill  of  a fixer  as  well.  His  box  of 
tools,  once  prized,  with  which  he  wrought  and 
moulded,  is  now  seasoning  at  home  for  a place 
in  some  industrial  museum.  The  workshops 
are  warmed  and  lighted  as  comfortably  as  the 
office,  and  as  building  materials  in  general  are 
amongst  the  cleanest  things  to  handle,  the 
workman  may,  if  he  likes,  keep  himself  as  tidy 
as  the  clerk. 

So  far  as  is  practicable  these  improved  con- 
ditions of  labour  in  the  shop  are  getting  applied 
on  the  building.  I am  not  sure  how  far  this  is 
due  in  London  to  our  native  smartness,  or  how 
far  to  the  example  of  Scotland  and  the  North 
or  to  the  pertinacity  of  American  inventors.  I 
have  usually  seen  either  in  Scotland  or  abroad 
a new  invention  for  saving  labour  years  before 
it  gets  on  our  building  sites.  As  I was  looking 
over  a large  establishment  newly  fitted  with 
American  machinery,  the  inventor  called  to 
take  home  his  final  cheque.  During  a polite 
farewell  his  customer  said,  1 1 suppose  we 
shall  see  you  back  some  day  ? ’ The  Yankee 
replied  promptly,  ‘ Yes,  sir,  I shall  be  here  in 
the  spring  with  my  new  system  of  machinery, 
which  is  calculated  to  entirely  supersede  this  of 
yours.' 

In  discussing  the  English  builder  of  to- 
morrow it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  work  of 
the  American  builder  of  to-day,  who  is  a con- 
®t.r“c.tional  engineer.  In  the  recent  Paris  Ex- 
hibition models  where  shown  of  a tall  office 
building  in  New  York,  only  one  of  many  now 
going  up  in  all  the  larger  American  cities. 
The  dimensions  and  records  of  progress  are 
full  of  interest.  It  stands  on  a corner  plot, 
nearly  100  It.  by  50  ft., and  has  eighteen  stories 
above  the  street,  not  more — some  have  twenty- 
two.  The  lowest  visible  stories  are  in  hand- 
some granite  work,  the  highest  stories  are  in 
elaborate  terra-cotta,  coloured  and  enamelled. 

1 he  builders  of  it  wax  enthusiastic  as  to  its 
ai  tistic  character.  The  time  spent  in  founda- 
tions was  what  they  consider  rather  long,  but 
once  above  the  plinth  they  made  amends. 
Would  it  be  about  fair  to  say  that,  with  us,  a 
first-class  City  building  might  rise  at  the  rate 
of  one  story  in  three  weeks  ? This  New  York 
building  shot  up  through  its  ordinary  and 
plainest  stories  at  the  rate  of  one  story  in  three 
days,  or  two  stories  per  week.  In  the  artistic 
lower  and  upper  stories  the  rate  cannot  have 
been  much  slower  than  one  story  per  week  ; 
and  all  this  was  done  in  the  winter  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January.  This 
speed  was  made  possible  by  their  system  of 
skeleton  steel  construction,  filled  in  and  faced 
with  more  costly  materials.  I have  details  of 
other  tall  buildings  erected  at  only  twice  or 
three  tunes  our  pace. 

Our  Institution  has  lately  provided  itself  with 
this  handsome  building.  If  our  neighbours  had 
no  rights  of  light  and  air,  and  we  had  desired 
to  rehouse  the  whole  of  the  firms  cleared  away 
from  this  vicinity  as  well  as  ourselves,  the 
American  building  first  mentioned  might  have 
been  duplicated  here.  It  would  have  risen 
from  the  pavement  to  its  present  height  in  less 
than  a month,  and  would  have  gone  up  square 
and  solid  225  ft.— as  high  as  the  tall  pinnacles 
of  the  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey— 
ui  a total  period  of  fifteen  weeks  ; and,  I sup- 
pose, the  internal  fittings,  with  the  complicated 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  steam 
engine,  electric  plant,  and  express  lifts,  would 
have  been  finished  complete  in  three  months 
more.  I am  not  advocating  these  methods. 
The  persons  who  are  carrying  them  out  in 
America  are  anxious  to  try  them  here,  so  we 
may  wait  and  judge  for  ourselves.  I mention 
this  and  many  other  subjects  for  forethought, 
not  for  prophecy. 

If  we  desire  to  know  whether  our  present 
arrangements,  by  which  the  architect  prepares 
the  drawings  and  the  contractor  executes  the 
work,  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  client 
we  have  not  far  to  seek.  There  have  always 
been  builders  able  and  ready  to  advise  the 
client  as  to  the  design  and  to  carry  out  the 
structure.  One  of  these  maintained  an  office, 
with  a staff  of  architectural  draughtsmen,  who 
weie  in  fact  architects.  Royal  Osborne  was 
one  of  the  products  of  this  organisation,  and 
the  practice  is  not  becoming  less  common.  If 
you  go  to  the  estate  department  of  one  of  the 
general  providers  to  inquire  about  a house  you 
may  learn  that  they  carry  out  repairs  and 
additions,  inspect  and  renew  drainage  and 
build  new  houses  from  their  own  designs,  while 
their  -staff  of  assistants  may  be  four  times  as 
large  as  that  of  average  London  architects. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  work  is 
done  especially  badly,  and  if  the  builder  or  the 
architect  should  object  to  this  system  they 
might  be  asked  whether  they  buy  everything  at 
old-fashioned  shops  or  take  advantage  of  the 
stores.  They  would  find  no  sympathy  outside 
their  own  circles,  but  if  they  would  gain 
anything  out  of  such  a lesson  it  may  show  them 
the  good  policy  of  combined  efforts  to  save 
time  and  trouble  to  the  client. 

We  have  been  considering  the  details  of 
business  under  the  contract  system,  but  the 
system  of  building  upon  a schedule  of  prices  is 
adopted  on  a considerable  scale  and  may  be 
getting  more  prevalent.  One  would  have 
thought  that  in  the  making  of  a bargain  of 
that  kind  without  competitive  tenders  the  client 
would  be  at  a disadvantage,  but  I know  of 
cases  in  which  prices  so  arranged  have  been 
materially  lower  than  any  that  could  be  got  by 
open  tendering.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
brickwork  was  at  its  highest,  it  was  being  done 
cheerfully  on  schedules  of  prices  by  more  than 
one  firm  of  good  standing  at  two  or  three 
pounds  per  rod  less  than  the  lowest  prices  in 
competitive  tenders,  and  at  several  pounds  per 
rod  less  than  the  price  at  which  a builder  of 
great  experience  showed  me  that  such  work 
was  costing  him.  I shall  try  to  account  for 
this  under  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  useful  products  of  times  com- 
paratively modern  is  rather  curiously  called 
the  speculating  builder.  We  know  of  specu- 
lators in  stocks  and  corn,  and  have  heard  of  the 
land  speculator.  These  buy  or  sell  simply 
with  the  view  of  making  money  by  a rise  or  a 
fall  in  a fluctuating  market.  But  this  builder, 
whose  object  is  no  doubt  similar,  proceeds, 
often  with  great  skill,  to  acquire  land,  buy 
materials,  organise  labour,  and  produce  a 
house  for  the  customer  whom  his  sagacity  fore- 
sees. He  is  a manufacturer  and  a merchant. 
We  do  not  talk  of  speculating  cabinet-makers 
and  speculating  hatters.  He  who,  with  suffi- 
cient command  of  capital,  carries  on  this  busi- 
ness honestly  is  no  speculator  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Nowadays  he  buys,  not  a field,  but  a 
farm,  makes  roads,  studies  the  requirements, 
the  tastes,  and  the  means  of  his  customers,  and 
is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  his  plans. 
His  elevations  are  up  to  the  latest  architectural 
craze— in  fact,  ‘art’  elevations.  He  gives 
the  authorities  no  trouble,  pays  rather  more 
than  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  turns  out  his 
houses,  not  in  groups,  but  by  long  roads  at  a 
time,  and  will  let  on  long  or  short  terms  or  sell 
outright.  If  he  injures  anybody,  it  is  the 
architect,  who,  suffering  in  silence,  may  be 
left  out  of  account. 

The  man  who,  with  nothing  to  lose,  gets 
hold  of  sites,  is  financed,  runs  up  houses  that 
just  escape  the  meshes  of  the  law,  mortgages, 
sells,  and  is  gone,  is  the  jerry-builder.  For 
him  building  laws  are  primarily  made  and  are 
always  too  lax.  Their  greater  stringency 
would  be  a protection  to  men  against  whom 
they  are  not  required. 

I approach  the  subject  of  the  building 
operative,  conscious  that  it  will  covej-  a space 
large,  but  not  too  large,  for  him  who,  alone 
amongst  us  all,  brings  into  visible  shape  the 
things  for  which  his  collaborators  are  content 
to  design  and  arrange. 

Looking  back,  as  I do,  just  fifty  years,  when, 
in  a district  charmingly  remote,  I was  en- 
trusted—perhaps  prematurely— with  the  over- 
sight of  works  where,  without  any  sort  of 
machinery,  every  kind  of  building  material  had 
to  be  raised  from  the  quarry  or  felled  in  the 
wood,  and  seasoned  and  converted  for  use,  the 
boards  and  quarterings  laboriously  planed  and 
grooved,  and  moulded  and  mortised  with 
resounding  blows — when  during  hours  of 
labour  that  were  long  and  for  wages  as- 
tonishingly low  the  masons  and  joiners 
turned  out  their  work  with  a perfection  of 
finish  that  modern  machinery  can  do  no  more 
than  imitate,  I can  realise  the  contrast  between 
the  old  style  and  the  new. 

I have  always  been  impressed  with  the  skill 
of  these  artificers  in  stone  and  wood,  the  truth 
of  their  joints,  the  perfection  of  their  angles, 
the  beauty  of  their  finished  surfaces,  the  rarity 
of  mistakes  in  their  setting  out  and  of  material 
cut  to  waste.  No  architectural  draughtsman 
has  such  a task  before  him,  or  need  strain  after 
their  exceeding  accuracy.  Accomplishments 
such  as  these  were  the  result  of  long  apprentice- 
ship and  the  constant  handling  of  well- 
sharpened  tools.  After  many  years  spent  then 
and  since  in  direct  communication  with  men 
of  this  class  I am  conscious  that,  however  well 
we  and  they  may  understand  each  other  for 
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purposes  of  business,  we  may  get  no  better 
qualified  lo  enter  into  their  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Between  us  and  them  there  is  built 
up  a barrier  stout  and  high.  For  some  of 
us  it  may  be  getting  lower,  but  there  it 
remains. 

I remember,  long  ago,  sitting  on  a bench 
encouraging  a friendly  joiner  to  develop 
some  grievances  that  he  had  hinted  against 
the  system  of  which  he  was  a helpless 
part.  One  of  them  has  always  stuck  in 
my  memory — his  scorn  of  the  employer, 
a large  builder,  who  had  never  done  a day’s 
work  in  his  whole  life,  who  was  always  rush- 
ing about  in  his  carriage  trying  to  get  financed, 
and  who  went  off  with  all  the  profit  on  the  job. 
It  may  have  been  profit  or  loss,  but  I knew 
that  the  [brougham  was  used  also  in  looking 
after  the  materials  on  which  the  joiners  were 
exercising  their  skill,  in  finding  work  for  them 
that  they  could  not  have  found  for  themselves, 
and  in  visits  paid  to  the  architect,  in  order  to 
convince  him  that  these  men  had  done  rather 
more  work  than  appeared  by  my  weekly 
returns.  I asked  why  do  not  you  and  ,your 
mates  undertake  all  this  work  for  yourselves 
and  share  the  profits  ? I daresay  his  reply  was 
conclusive  from  his  point  of  view,  but  I 
gathered  that,  in  his  view,  if  everybody  had 
their  rights  the  finished  building  would  belong 
to  them  as  the  makers  of  it  all. 

I might  have  suggested  that,  much  as  they 
were  doing  to  it,  they  had  not  quarried  the 
stone,  nor  felled  the  timber,  nor  hauled  or 
stored  the  materials,  nor  brought  them  to  the 
job,  nor  paid  for  the  ready-made  accessories, 
nor  made  the  design,  nor  organised  the  labour, 
nor  found  the  capital,  nor  stood  the  risks  of 
actions  or  losses.  And  yet  for  fully  twelve 
months  before  the  building  could  produce  to 
anybody  profit  or  comfort  they  had  week  by 
week  been  furnished  punctually  with  the 
means  of  living,  whether  other  contributors 
to  the  result  were  paid  or  not.  He  would 
probably  not  have  seen  the  point  of  this,  and 
in  his  place  I might  not  have  seen  it,  but  it  is 
at  least  an  element  worth  a moment's  thought 
in  the  wide  subject  which  we  have  so  little 
time  to  discuss. 

After  all,  they  were  really  making  or 
manipulating  a large  proportion  of  the  items 
and  putting  them  together,  skilfully  as  I have 
said,  and  looking  at  the  lengthened  chain  of 
responsibility,  passing  through  so  many  hands, 
between  the  client  and  themselves,  if  any  of 
the  parties  should  fail  to  understand  the  other, 
or  if  the  result  should  not  turn  out  quite  so 
well  as  had  been  hoped,  the  wonder  may  be 
that  things  were  no  worse.  For  the  barrier 
that  divides  them  from  so  many  of  us  is 
serious  ; it  is  not  difference  of  birth,  nor  of 
education,  nor  of  social  status,  nor  of  dress,  or 
hours  of  rising,  or  of  mere  hand  labour  or  rate 
of  pay.  It  is  the  practical  fixity  of  their 
position  without  reasonable  expectation  of 
betterment  while  craftsmen  ; with  litcle  hope 
of  getting  out  of  their  groove  and  with  no 
assurance  of  a comfortable  provision  against 
old  age. 

The  whole  tribe  of  clerks  or  assistants,  down 
to  the  boy  who  fetches  and  carries,  is  paid  by 
time  at  wages  often  no  higher  than  those  of 
the  workman,  but  from  the  day  they  enter 
their  calling  they  are  cheered  with  prospects 
of  promotion  which,  though  seeming  to  recede 
at  times,  will  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
with  age,  industry,  experience,  and  good 
manners,  come  within  reach,  and  may  bring 
any  of  them  to  the  highest  position  in  the  scale. 
But  if,  at  the  age  ol  manhood,  the  clerk,  or 
assistant,  or  office  boy  should  see  that  he  was 
encompassed  by  a dead  wall  over  which,  in 
ordinary  routine,  he  could  never  climb, 
through  which  he  could  never  break,  no 
matter  how  he  might  grow  in  age  or  strength 
or  grace,  he  would  look  upon  his  position  as 
that  of  a serf,  and  if  wise  and  energetic  he 
would  get  out  of  it  into  the  free  air  by  what- 
ever road.  If  slow  of  thought  or  unlucky,  he 
would  sink  into  the  chronic  grumbler  against 
fate  and  circumstances.  For  the  burden  of 
servitude  does  not  gall  by  its  weight  and  com- 
position so  much  as  by  its  deadly  hoplessness. 

I have  seen  such  men  in  such  positions,  and  I 
know.  But  if  there  were  to  these  last  just  one 
loophole  open  in  the  prospect  of  better  pay,  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  either  alone 
or  in  combination,  they  would  use  every  effort 
to  scheme  and  contrive  as  these  workmen  do 
towards  their  ideal  of  life  on  a higher  scale  ? ”* 


* The  remainder  of  the  paper  will  be  given  in  our  next 
issue. 
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3llustrations. 


PART  OF  A TAPESTRY  PANEL. 

nHIS  illustration  is  from  a fine  water- 
colour drawing  by  Mr.  Hervey 
Rutherford,  forming  a portion  of  the 
drawings  for  which  he  obtained  the  Owen 
Jones  Studentship  this  year. 

It  is  a portion  only  of  a composition  repre- 
senting the  adoration  of  the  infant  Jesus.  The 
original  work  is  Flemish  and  of  early  six- 
teenth century  date. 


DESIGN  FOR  FACADE  OF  A MILITARY 
MUSEUM. 

Thf.  illustration  is  of  a drawing  hung  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  1900.  The 
design  and  details  of  the  facade  are  intended  to 
convey  as  clearly  as  possible  the  nature  of  the 
building — viz.,  a museum  in  which  the  military 
relics  of  a nation  might  be  preserved. 

J.  E.  Spain. 


DESIGN  FOR  LEAMINGTON  FREE 
LIBRARY  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  design  was  submitted  in  a limited 
competition  in  May,  1899,  and  was  awarded 
the  second  premium.  The  building  was  to 
consist  of  a free  library  and  science  and  art 
schools.  The  instructions  to  competitors  were 
very  explicit,  and  gave  the  approximate  area 
of  every  room  ; the  limit  of  cost  was  stated  to 
be  12,000 /.,  exclusive  of  furniture. 

The  building,  planned  for  a corner  site,  con- 
sisted of  a central  block  with  obtuse-angled 
wings,  parallel  with  the  adjoining  roads.  The 
library,  in  the  east  block,  was  arranged  entirely 
on  the  ground  Moor,  with  main  entrance  from  the 
principal  road  and  staff  entrance  at  rear.  The 
central  block  comprised  entrance  to  schools, 
cloakrooms,  and  stairs  which  gave  access  to  the 
science  and  technical  schools  on  the  north-west 
and  the  art  schools  on  the  east,  over  the  front 
portion  of  the  library.  The  art  schools  were 
thus  entirely  lighted  from  the  north,  the  small 
windows  on  the  south  front  being  provided  for 
purposes  of  ventilation.  A relief  stair  and 
emergency  exit  was  arranged  at  the  extreme 
north-west  of  the  building.  The  caretaker’s 
residence  was  placed  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
central  portion  with  separate  entrance  and 
stair. 

Externally  the  building  was  intended  to  be 
faced  with  red  brick  up  to  the  plinth  level,  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  being  finished  with 
“rough-cast”  rendering  with  arches,  and  win- 
dow aprons  in  red  brick,  and  window  sills, 
cornice,  doorways,  and  dome  in  Hollington 
stone.  The  roofs  were  proposed  to  be  covered 
with  red  Italian  tiles.  The  drawing  from  which 
the  illustration  has  been  reproduced  was  ex- 
hibited in  last  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

J.  E.  Newberry. 


THE  HOMESTEAD,  WOODBOURNE- 
ROAD,  EDGBASTON. 

The  aspect  and  view  from  the  site  ne- 
cessitated the  dining-room  of  this  house  being 
placed  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  the  kitchens 
at  the  opposite  diagonal  corner,  in  order  to  be 
near  the  tradesmen’s  entrance  and  the 
separated  out-offices  in  the  rear,  the  difficulty 
of  access  between  the  two  being  got  over  by 
placing  the  pantry  under  the  stairs.  This  position 
is  found  convenient  for  answering  the  front 
door.  The  hall  is  in  communication  with  the 
dining  and  drawing  rooms  by  wide  folding 
doors,  and  when  these  are  open  an  apartment 
56  ft.  long  is  obtained. 

The  house  is  finished  with  oak,  Kenilworth 
stone  fireplaces,  some  ornamental  plaster,  and 
metalwork.  The  whole  of  the  external  walls 
are  covered  with  rough  cast,  the  chimneys 
being  built  of  old  bricks  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  Colley  Urston  stone  slates. 

The  house  is  at  the  top  of  a sloping  site,  a 
series  of  terraces  being  formed  with  retaining 
walls  of  old  bricks.  Messrs.  James  Smith  & 
Sons,  of  Birmingham,  were  the  builders,  and 
Messrs.  Bateman  & Bateman  the  architects. 


THE  GABLE  HOUSE,  KING'S  HEATH. 

This  house  was  erected  about  five  years  ago 
upon  a residential  estate  near  Birmingham 
now  being  developed  for  this  class  of  property, 
and  adjoins  a new  station  in  course  of  con- 


struction by  the  Midland  Railway  upon  their 
line  to  King’s  Norton.  Thin  Leicester  facing 
bricks,  with  Quiting  stone  of  a yellow  colour, 
are  used  externally,  and  Codsall  stone  of  a red 
colour  for  the  chimney-pieces  internally.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  of  mixed  colours, 
cleft  oak  boarding  being  used  for  the  bay 
window  and  gabled  over.  The  walls  of  the 
rooms  are  covered  with  panelling,  and  the 
ceilings  are  of  open  exposed  timbers.  The 
archway  is  useful  for  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
carriage  in  bad  weather  and  for  the  children 
to  play  under.  The  proprietor  employed  his 
own  workmen,  who  were  directed  by  Messrs. 
Bateman  & Bateman,  the  architects. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Joint  Isolation  Hospital,  Devizes.— A 
meeting  of  the  committee  for  carrying  out  the 
Joint  Isolation  Hospital  for  the  Urban  and 
Rural  District  of  Devizes,  met  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  21st  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing the  report  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  the 
assessor  who  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
forty-five  sets  of  plans  sent  in  for  competition, 
in  response  to  an  offer  of  two  premiums  of  20/. 
and  10/.  Five  sets  of  plans  were  selected,  and 
the  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  of 
20I.  to  “Hygiene  II.’’  (Messrs.  E.  C.  Isborn, 
Devizes,  and  G.  Boughton,  Woodlands,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight).  The  second  premium  of  10/. 
was  awarded  to  “G”  (Messrs.  Bell,  Withers, 
& Meredith,  London).  Three  other  sets  were 
accepted,  in  reserve,  viz.,  “ Efficiency  ” (J.  W. 
Goodman,  Reading)  ; “ Esculapius  ” (R.  T; 
Brinkworth,  Chippenham)  ; and  “Deviser" 
(H.  H.  Clark,  London).  The  committee  agreed 
to  accept  the  second  premiated  set  of  plans  as 
being  most  likely  to  come  within  the  amount 
they  wished  to  spend. 

Sevenoaks  Isolation  Hospital.  — There 
were  forty  sets  of  plans  sent  in  in  this  com- 
petition, in  which  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  acted  as  assessor.  The  premium 
was  awarded  to  the  plans  signed  “ Lucidity,” 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ansell,  A.R.I.B.A.,  11,  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  The  Urban 
District  Council  has  endorsed  the  assessor’s 
award,  and  the  hospital — with  certain  omissions 
and  modifications — is  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
once. 

Board  School,  Vickerstown,  Barrow- 
in-Furness. — A competition  was  recently  held 
at  Barrow-in-Furness  for  a Board  school  to  be 
built  near  the  growing  suburb  of  Vickerstown, 
on  Walney  Island,  for  the  Barrow-in-Furness 
School  Board.  The  competition  was  open  to 
local  architects  only,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Bell,  of 
Burnley,  was  appointed  the  assessor.  He 
placed  the  plans  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Fowler,  archi- 
tect, of  Ramsden-square,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
first,  those  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Macintosh  second, 
and  those  of  Mr.  W.  Moss  Settle  third, 
and  the  decision  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Board,  who  have  appointed  Mr.  Fowler  their 
architect  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  school  is 
to  provide  accommodation  for  600  children, 
including  temporary  accommodation  for  180 
infants,  who  will  be  removed  to  a separate 
infants'  building  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of 
the  district  necessitate  the  increased  accom- 
modation. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — A meeting  of  the  Leeds  and  York- 
shire Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the 
society’s  rooms,  Park-street,  Leeds,  on  the  18th 
ult.,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Corlette,  of  London,  on  the  “ Planning  and 
Design  of  Churches.”  Mr.  Corlette  said  he 
did  not  propose  to  discuss  doubtful  points  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  or  the  history  of 
churches,  but  to  address  to  practical  men  a few 
practical  remarks  upon  their  planning  of  the 
building  with  which  their  interest  as  archi- 
tects was  especially  associated.  In  the  first 
place,  he  pointed  out  with  some  emphasis  the 
necessity  of  the  building  being  made  to  belong 
to  and  to  harmonise  with  its  surroundings,  and 
he  proceeded  to  advise  architects  not  to  put 
too  much  egotism  into  their  composition.  Let 
the  personal  element  be  found  rather  in  their  i 
work  than  in  an  ostentation,  amounting  to 
vulgar  display,  which  forced  its  recognition 
upon  the  notice  of  all  who  looked  at  the  build- 
ing. Proceeding,  he  offered  some  advice  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  sites  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  buildings  to  their  surroundings  ; 
and  he  went  on  to  deal  with  the  technical 


features  of  plans,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
construction  of  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the 
nave,  the  side-chapel,  and  the  vestries. 


ARCH.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — A 
meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  presiding,  when  an 
interesting  paper  was  read  upon  “ Some  Old 
Halls  in  Wirral,”  by  Mr.  W.  Ferguson  Irvine, 
who  illustrated  it  by  many  fine  photographic 
views  shown  by  the  limelight  lantern.  The 
Hundred  of  Wirral  possesses  many  special 
characteristics,  due  mainly  to  its  peculiar  sur- 
roundings and  situation.  Wirral,  or  “Wurrall," 
as  the  old  natives  call  it,  is  the  tongue  of  land 
lying  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee,  and  contains  the  only  coast  line 
which  the  county  of  Cheshire  possesses  ; it  is, 
in  fact,  a peninsula,  being  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  county  by  one  narrow  end.  The 
halls  and  manor  houses  of  Wirral  differ  in 
many  respects  from  the  rich  examples  of 
domestic  architecture  for  which  Cheshire  is  so 
celebrated  ; nevertheless,  they  are  not  without 
quaint  and  picturesque  features.  One  pecu- 
liarity about  them  is  the  half-timber  construc- 
tion, which  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
frontages,  the  rest  of  the  walls  being  of 
masonry.  In  Bidstone  Hall  we  have  a 
good  specimen  of  the  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  the 
house  being  built  in  1620  to  22.  In  the  deer 
park  is  still  standing  an  old  wall  over  6 ft.  high 
and  about  4 ft.  thick  built  of  rough  stones, 
which  is  referred  to  in  almost  every  lease  of 
the  Hall  as  far  back  as  1609  as  “ the  great  stone  ■ 
wall  ” ; its  antiquity  may  be  much  greater,  as 
tradition  records  it  was  built  when  wages  ■ 
were  a penny  a day.  The  wall  is  popularly 
known  amongst  the  villagers  as  the  “ Penny-a- 
day  Dyke.”  Chief  amongst  the  buildings 
described  and  illustrated  were  Leascwe  Castle  ; 
Storeton  Hall,  connected  with  many  memories 
of  the  historic  house  of  Stanley,  dating  from 
about  13C0,  and  architecturally  a good  example 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ; Shotwick  Hall,  and 
the  partly  timbered)  houses  of  Irby,  Hooton,. 
and  Plessington.  A somewhat  unusual  feature 
of  these  old  halls  is  that  not  one  of  them  can 
boast  of  having  been  the  residence  of  a king 
or  queen,  yet  the  histories  of  many  of  them, 
as  lold  by  the  lecturer,  were  romantic  and 
interesting. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
The  second  Lecture  of  the  series  on  “ Works 
Management  ” was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Barker,  Wh.Sc.,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  on  the  20th  ult.  Mr. 
Ernest  King,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Institution, 
presiding.  Continuing  the  discussion  of 
carrying  and  lifting  appliances  introduced  in 
the  first  Lecture,  hand-cranes,  ordinary  power 
cranes,  and  cranes  worked  electrically  were 
considered,  the  relative  economy  in  working 
being  pointed  out.  Their  cost  was  treated,  as 
also  that  of  radial  cranes,  both  hydraulic  and 
hand.  Trucks  and  rails  in  the  shop  and 
railway  sidings  were  dealt  with.  The  lecturer 
then  passed  on  to  the  essential  features  of  the 
foundry  ; and  considered  the  cost  of  cupolas, 
and  foundry  lifting  and  conveying  appliances. 
Moulding  machines  of  various  types  were 
described,  and  the  relation  of  the  number  of 
moulders  and  labourers  to  output  was  entered 
into.  The  appliances  of  the  brass  foundry 
received  attention,  particular  reference  being 
made  to  the  crucibles.  General  arrangements 
of  various  works  were  reviewed,  the  most 
advantageous  positions  of  the  different  depart- 
ments being  shown.  The  systems  appertaining 
to  the  tool-room  and  stores  were  touched  upon, 
and  questions  with  referenc3  to  heating,  ven- 
tilating, and  lighting  discussed.  Further 
information  on  the  points  raised  in  the  Lecture 
was  given  by  Mr.  Barker  at  the  close,  in  reply 
to  various  questions  put  to  him.  The  third 
Lecture  takes  place  on  the  7th  March. 


New  London  Fire  Brigade  Stations.— The 
new  fire  - station  in  Redcross  - street,  City,  was 
opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  station  contains  an 
engine-room  33  ft.  by  47  ft.,  watch  and  recreation 
room,  a basement  for  laundry  and  stores,  and  the 

quarters  for  the  men.- The  fire-station  which  has 

been  erected  in  Uxbridge-road,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
was  opened  on  the  same  day.  The  building  is  of 
red  brick,  and  the  cost  has  been  12,600 /. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

I „ THf  meeting  of  the  present  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Alderman 
Dickinson,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.— On  the  recommendation  of  the 
balance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Battersea  Borough  Council  10,600/.  for  electric 
light  installation  ; the  Kensington  Borough 
Councd  2,748/.  for  the  extension  of  the  town 
hall ; the  Stepney  Guardians  1,845/.  for  erection 
of  boiler-house  at  the  workhouse  ; and  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  18,316/.  for  pur- 
chase of  land  and  erection  of  buildings 

Wandsworth  Park.— The  Parks  Committee 
recommended  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
be  approved,  and  that  an  expenditure  of 
12,300/.  be  authorised  for  the  embankment  and 
laying  out  of  Wandsworth  Park,  including  the 
provision  of  cmnpshedding  along  the  river 
iront,  the  supply  and  erection  of  iron  boundary 
railings  next  Putney  Bridge-road,  the  erection 
of  conveniences,  bothy,  cart  shed,  tool  shed  and 
temporary  bandstand,  the  provision  of  three 
watch  boxes,  and  the  execution  of  the  necessary 
ground  work  ; and  that  the  Parks  Committee 
he  authorised  to  invite  tenders  and  enter  into 
any  necessary  contracts  for  the  supply  uf 
materials  or  execution  of  work. 

lender. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Highways  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
tender  ot  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company  to  sup- 
ply, for  a sum  not  exceeding  22,782/.,  the 
boners  and  mechanical  stokers  required  for  the 

electricity  generating-station,  to  be  erected  by 
the  Council  at  the  Camberwell  tramways  depot, 
be  accepted.  y ’ 

London  Government  Act , iSgg  — Transfer 
of  Pawns.— The  Building  Act  Committee 
leported  as  follows,  the  recommendation 
rang  agreed  to 

ArTU™  Provisions  °‘  U»  London  Government 
Act,  1899,  the  power  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
Council  under  Section  84  of  the  London  Budding 
Act,  1894,  to  license  the  setting  up  of  wooded 
a"d.  t.he  P°wer  to  take  proceedings  for 
a 1 ceicl"  °t  observing  the  conditions  of, 

”d'r ‘hat  section,  are  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  constituted  under 
iouht  Tf  AcL  Therc  however,  some 

turtC  within"?!,  constt twtes  a ■■  wooden  struc- 
londnn  nh  M the  ,meaninS  °f  Section  84  of  the 
tkhdtLBrldlng|Ac/'.and  a question  lias  arisen 
^“h  ‘he  Conned  of  the  City  of  Westminster  as 
to  whether  temporary  wooden  stagings  put  up  on 
public  occasions,  such,  for  instance,  as  staging? 
erected  in  connexion  with  tile  opening  of  Parlia- 
nent,  and  on  other  recent  occasions,  come  within 

withbTqV*  ‘se  ACl  “ “ wooden  structures,”  or 
within  Section  83  ot  tile  Act  as  "structures  of  a 
temporary  character."  The  City  of  Westminster 
contend  that  they  come  within  Section  S4,  whereas 
the  solicitor  advises  us  that,  in  ids  opinion,  they  do 
not,  but  come  within  Section  83.  We  have  been  in 

commumeation  with  the  Local  Government  BoatS 
upon  this  and  other  points  of  difficulty  arising  upon 
the  transfer  of  powers  under  the  London  Building 

Act,  and  a reply  has  been  received  stating  that  the 
Board  have  no  jurisdiction  to  determine  tile 
question  Winch  !S  rather  one  for  the  decision  of 
“‘Sj  *7 ourt  m accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  29  of  the  London  Government  Act, 
1899.  We  have  now  received  a letter  from  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  stating  that  they 
have  resolved  to  at  once  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  submission  to  the  High  Court  of  the  Ques- 
tions raised.  We  recommend— That  the  solicitor 
do  take  all  necessary  steps  for  supporting  before  tbe 
High  Court  the  view  of  the  Council  thaT  structures 
or  erec  10ns  put  up  on  public  occasions  do  not  come 

Buif2ghActr,°,V894°"SOf  SeCti°”S4  °f  ‘he  LOnd0" 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  1 

FIRST  SPRING  VISIT,  FEBRUARY  l6.# 

Mr.  Bentley’s  Westminster  Cathedral  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  interesting  building  in 
progress  in  London,  and  the  Association  was 
wise  in  selecting  it  for  one  of  their  periodical 
visits. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  only  possible  to 
gauge  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  interior  by 
studying  the  proportions  and  the  general 
lines  ; but  from  the  point  of  view  of  construc- 
tion the  visit  was  opportune,  as  in  several 
instances  the  centering  for  and  the  filling  in  of 
the  vaulted  aisles  could  be  readily  followed. 

Since  the  previous  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  especially  as  far  as  the  Cardinal’s 
House  is  concerned.  The  general  drawings 
of  the  cathedral  only  were  on  view,  and, 
though  these  were  of  great  interest,  it  would 
have  been  of  assistance  to  the  members  if  the 
drawings  of  the  Cardinal's  House  and  other 
departments  of  the  scheme  could  have  been 
exhibited  showing  the  working  of  the  whole 
plan. 

The  assembly  hall,  with  its  barrel  vaulted 
ceiling,  is  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
building,  apart  from  the  cathedral  ; it  is  placed 
m a position  accessible  to  the  public  and  also 
to  the  residential  and  working  departments. 

In  a few  isolated  cases  marble  columns  and 
caps  were  in  position  in  the  choir  and  nave, 
but  a considerable  period  must  yet  elapse 
before  the  building  assumes  any  appearance 
of  finality. 

The  exterior  is  in  every  way  a remarkable 
study,  the  effort  to  obtain  grandeur  being  fully 
realised.  The  tower,  which  is  becoming  a 
familiar  monument,  is  approaching  the  final 
stages,  and  grouped  with  the  whole  building 
there  is  a dignity  in  the  square  mass  which  is 
unusual  and  entirely  satislactory. 

At  a future  date  it  is  hoped  that  the  Associa- 
tion will  again  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  building. 


Office  Accommodation.— The  Establishment 
Committee  proposed  to  let  on  lease  the  ground- 
noor  of  25,  Cockspur-street. 

Mr.  Hggott  moved,  and  Sir  J.  B.  Maple, 
M l seconded,  an  amendment  to  refer  the 
matter  back  until  the  special  committee  had 
reP?rted  on  the  site  for  the  new  county  hall 
The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  Com- 
mittee s recommendation  was  accepted. 

dissolvedranSaCtinS  °ther  business>  the  Council 
The  new  Council,  which  is  to  be  elected  on 
baturday  (to-day),  will  assemble  on  Tuesday 
week.  Meanwhile,  the  Committees  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  office  until  March  8. 


„aS“U^LEWORTH  Memorial  Tablet,  Eglos- 
the  ]-iteHpmfH’  C0R^W^L.— A memorial  tablet  to 
the  late  Professor  H.  Shuttleworth  has  just  been 
unveiled  in  Egloshale  church.  The  tablet  which 
ivas  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hems,  of  Exeter  ’covers 
urn  conta*nmg  the  ashes  of  the  late  professor 


JHE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
of  the  Architectural  Association  for  this 
Session  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marl  borough - 
street,  W.,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.C.  H.  Strange 
Chairman  of  the  Section,  in  the  chair.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  entitled  “ Domestic 
Heating,  Ventilating  and  Lighting,"  by  Mr 
Fredlc.  J.  Osborne  Smith.  Mr.  Osborne  Smith 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  high  tempera- 
tures were  detrimental  to  health  and  were 
often  the  cause  of  lung  trouble.  He  then  , 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  making  the 
most  use  of  the  aspect  when  planning  a house 
of  keeping  the  outer  walls  as  thick  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  of  guarding  against 
the  prevailing  habit  of  using  tco  much  glass  in 
the  form  of  windows,  thereby  increasing  the 
cooling  surface  of  the  room. 

The  ventilating  grate  was  suggested  as  being 
very  suitable  in  living  rooms,  inasmuch  as 
fresh  air  could  be  warmed  and  introduced  not 
only  into  the  room,  but  also  into  the  bedroom 
over,  care  being  taken  to  divide  the  air 
chamber  into  two  parts.  He  advocated 
warming  the  hall  and  staircase  as  well  as  the 
rooms,  either  by  a grate  or  radiator,  which 
latter  should  be  placed  near  the  entrance  door; 
in  addition  to  being  warmed  they  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated.  In  small  houses  a 
single  radiator  might  be  worked  off  the  hot- 
ivater  service  if  convenient,  and  would  be 
found  economical  and  efficient,  stop-cocks  being 
provided  to  shut  it  off  in  summer.  Inde- 
pendent warming  is  advantageous,  but  re- 
quires extra  attention,  although  it  is  a great 
convenience  to  be  able  to  keep  a country  house 
warm  and  dry  when  not  being  occupied 
by  means  of  radiators  or  pipes  judiciously 
placed  under  windows  and  in  corridors.  Slow 
combustion  grates  with  fire-clay . backs  and 
sides  were  recommended  for  warming,  inas- 
much as  they  saved  fuel  and  ventilated  the 
rooms,  besides  being  more  cheeiful  than 
stoves. 

Considering  ventilation,  Tobin  tubes  were 
condemned  as  being  filthy  and  antiquated. 
The  author  preferred  Sherringham  ventilators 
placed  near  the  ceiling  in  such  positions  as 
would  favour  a cross  current.  Ventilators,  he 
said,  do  not  always  act  as  outlets,  and  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  deciding  the 

* Unavoidably  postponed  from  last  week. 


position  for  them.  In  conjunction  with  these 
ventilators  deep  sill  fillets  for  double -hung 
sashes  and  fanlights  for  mullioned  windows 
were  advised. 

Lighting  was  briefly  dealt  with,  mineral 
oil  lamps  being  suggested  as  a very  pleasant 
light.  Electric  light  was  considered  expen- 
sive, but  as  possessing  many  advantages, 
although  many  found  it  harmful  to  their 
eyes. 

Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  opened  the  discussion 
and  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  author 
for  his  paper.  Mr.  Ernest  King  seconded,  and 
the  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Weymouth,  J.  H.  Pearson,  L.  S.  Crosbie,  G. 
Lee,  A.  Gray,  and  C.  H.  Strange. 

Mr.  Osborne  Smith  having  replied,  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  March  13,  when  Mr.  H.  P.  G. 
Maule  will  read  a paper  entitled  “The  Archi- 
tect and  the  Garden." 


BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS’  INSTITUTION. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Provident  Institu- 
tion of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works 
was  held  in  the  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restau- 
rant, on  Saturday  last  week  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  B.  I.  Greenwood  (who  presided 
in  consequence  of  an  accident  to  his  partner, 
Mr.  Jas.  S.  Holliday,  who  was  to  have  occupied 
the  chair),  supported  by  Messrs.  Banister  F. 
Fletcher,  C.  Dunch,  R.  B.  Marsh,  H.  O.  Ellis, 
C.  Wall  (President  of  the  London  Master 
Builders’  Association),  Howard  Colls,  S.  B. 
Depree,  L.  F.  Maton,  A.  Kibly,  A.  Roberts,  and 
T.  Costigan,  the  company  numbering  434. 

The  toasts  of  “The  King  and  Queen  and  all 
the  Royal  Family,”  and  the  “Navy,  Army,  and 
Imperial  Forces,”  having  been  honoured 
(Mr.  Thomas  Costigan,  Secretary  of  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Association,  responding  for 
the  “Navy,  Army,  and  Imperial  Forces  "), 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ The  Provident  Institution  of  Builders' 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works."  The  Institu- 
tion, he  said,  had  distributed  during  the  past 
year  the  sum  of  390/.  to  the  needy  and 
necessitous,  and  who  could  measure  the  good 
that  had  been  done,  and  how  many  lives 
brightened,  by  the  judicious  distribution  of  even 
such  a comparatively  small  sum  as  that  ? The 
Institution  had  many  good  rules,  one  of  which 
was  that  no  clerk  of  works  should  be  admitted 
who  did  not  know  a trade.  He  appreciated 
that  rule,  for  he  had  had  some  experience  of 
clerks  of  works,  and  he  said  without  hesitation 
that  the  worst  clerk  of  works  one  could  have  to 
deal  with  was  the  man  who  did  not  know  his 
trade— the  man,  for  instance,  who  was  some- 
times sent  out  from  an  architect’s  office  to  act 
as  clerk  of  works.  There  was  no  man  more 
difficult  to  please  than  the  man  who  did  not 
know  what  he  wanted.  The  Institution  was 
one  to  which  all  clerks  of  works  and  foremen 
should  belong,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
some  of  the  foremen  in  the  employ  of  his  firm 
were  members  of  the  Institution,  and  he 
thought  they  all  ought  to  be.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  if  all  the  foremen  engaged  by  his 
firm  would  become  members  of  the  Institution, 
the  firm  would  be  very  pleased  to  pay  half  of 
their  subscription.  Why  not  all  ? some  might 
say.  Well,  he  believed  in  helping  a man  to  do 
a thing,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  doing  it  all 
for  him,  and  that  was  his  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  It  was 
a good  thing  that  a workman  in  case  of  acci- 
dent should  be  supported  during  the  time 
he  was  prevented  from  proceeding  with  his 
ordinary  avocation  : he  should  be  helped,  but 
not  have  it  all  done  for  him,  otherwise  he 
became  a pauper.  Builders'  foremen  and 
clerks  of  works  came  more  directly  inh> 
contact  with  the  workmen  than  did  the 
employer  ; and  no  doubt  they  had  noticed  the 
great  and  growing  danger  which  threatened 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  : he 
referred  to  the  persistent  and  systematic  limita- 
tion of  output.  There  had  never  been  in  the 
labour  history  of  the  country  any  more  per- 
nicious or  abominable  system  than  that  of 
refusing  to  do  what  a man  could  very  well 
do,  and  ought  to  do,  if  he  had  the  will,, 
and,  unfortunately,  that  system  prevailed  in 
almost  every  industry.  If  they  wanted  to 
know  why  British  trade  was  diminishing,  and 
why  foreign  competitors  were  getting  trade 
that  used  to  belong  to  us,  they  would  find 
the  cause  in  the  limitation  of  output  he  had 
referred  to.  The  work.  that,  was,  naw  done  for 
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a fair  day's  pay  was  nothing  like  that  which 
used  to  be  done.  Moreover,  the  employer  was 
not  now  able  to  say  what  he  wanted  ; all  he 
could  now  say  was  what  he  would  like  to  have. 

No  doubt  things  would  improve,  but  the  sooner 
the  better.  The  Institution  had  been  able  to 
carry  forward  a balance  of  209/.,  which  was  a 
very  satisfactory  thing.  The  expenses  of 
administration  were  very  small,  and  much  of 
the  work  that  was  done  by  the  officers  of  that 
Institution  must  be  regarded  as  honorary  work, 
for  the  amount  of  their  remuneration  was  very 
moderate. 

Mr.  John  Beer,  secretary,  replied,  remarking 
that  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  steady 
progress  for  the  Institution.  A larger  amount 
had  been  paid  to  pensioners  than  had  ever  been 
paid  in  one  year  before,  and  a larger  sum  put 
to  the  reserve  fund.  But  there  were  many 
members  who  were  in  the  evening  of  their 
life,  and  the  funds  of  the  Institution  might  have 
a heavy  call  on  them  at  any  time.  Two  years 
ago  the  amount  of  the  pensions  had  been 
raised,  and  it  was  hoped  to  still  further  increase 
the  amount,  giving  the  men  18s.  per  week,  and 
the  widows  a sum  that  would  at  least  pay  their 
house  rent. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls  then  gave  the  toast  of  the 
“Architects  and  Surveyors.”  He  referred  to 
the  very  high  standard  English  architecture 
had  attained  to  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Queen’s  reign,  and  said  that  some  of  the 
work  that  was  now  done  would  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  work  of  the  past, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  last  longer,  because 
it  was  built  better,  than  the  buildings  of  past 
times.  What  was  wanted  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  was  good  fellowship,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  combined  to  produce  first-class 
work.  The  responsibility  of  all  connected  with 
building  was  very  great,  and  a mistake  made  in 
building  work  remained  to  remind  them  of  it, 
and  that  showed  how  important  it  was  to 
strive  to  do  the  best  work. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  who  responded,  said 
architects  had  a good  deal  to  learn — amongst 
other  matters,  how  to  insure  the  erection  of 
halls  like  the  King's  Hall  suitable  for  hearing 
in.  But  there  was  so  much  to  learn,  and 
an  architect  was  supposed  to  know  so  much, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  live  much 
longer  than  one  usually  did  before  a man 
could  be  thoroughly  master  of  his  profession. 
As  they  could  not  do  that,  they  had  to  rely 
to  an  extent  on  men  in  the  trades  allied 
to  architecture,  and  on  builders’  foremen 
and  clerks  of  works,  and  to  them  architects 
were  specially  indebted.  As  to  the  chairman’s 
remarks  in  regard  to  trades-union  policy,  he 
might  say  that  in  the  United  States  a man 
worked  as  hard  as  he  could,  not  as  little  as  he 
could  ; whereas  in  this  country  the  idea  with 
some  workmen  seemed  to  be  to  work  as  little 
as  possible  and  get  as  much  pay  as  possible. 
For  a man  to  be  told  that  he  must  not  lay  more 
than  a certain  number  of  bricks  per  day  in 
order  that  a man  round  the  corner  might  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  was  not  a system  which  ought 
to  have  the  support  of  the  British  nation.  In 
the  United  States  a man  did  get  better  pay 
than  a man  here,  but  he  did  twice  the  work. 
The  system  in  this  country  greatly  added  to 
the  cost  of  building,  which  was  becoming 
almost  prohibitive  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Fletcher  then  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The 
Builders  and  Contractors,”  remarking  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  builder  was  linked  with 
that  of  the  architect.  The  lot  of  the  modern 
builder  and  contractor  was  clearly  not  a happy 
one,  for  he  had  to  contend,  amongst  other  diffi- 
culties, with  various  labour  disputes,  and  such 
matters  as  the  price  of  materials  which  were 
continually  being  brought  into  the  market, 
and  the  complicated  matter  of  extras  and 
omissions.  Speculative  and  jerry  builders 
were,  he  believed,  a product  of  the  present 
wants  of  the  age,  and  were  as  necessary 
as  the  more  respectable  builder  and  con- 
tractor. It  had  occurred  to  him  that  an  Insti- 
tution like  the  Builders’  Foremen’s  Provident 
Institution  might  have  obtained  quarters  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  Carpenters’  Company  would  be  glad  to 
give  them  accommodation  which  would  pro- 
bably be  an  advantageous  matter  to  the  Insti- 
tution in  the  way  of  rent.  With  the  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Wall. 

Mr.  Wall,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  a builder  had 
many  difficulties  to  face,  but  if  they  wanted  to 
know  the  real  difficulties  of  a builder  they 
should  become  a President  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association.  In  that  capacity  he  had 


had  several  attacks  of  conciliation.  Mr.  Wall 
then  spoke  of  the  difficulties  which  had  existed 
as  to  which  trade  should  do  certain  work.  He 
felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  those  men 
who  could  do  the  work  best  should  undertake 
it,  and  further  that  the  builder  ought  to  know 
better  than  any  one  else  what  trade  should 
carry  out  certain  work.  The  builder  to  an 
extent  was  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  the 
clerk  of  works,  and  the  foreman.  Good  builders 
tried  to  pay  the  highest  wages  they  could,  for 
after  all  it  was  not  so  much  a matter  of  wages 
as  a question  of  how  much  work  one  got  tor 
those  wages.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
if  building  was  to  be  continued  in  England  as 
it  ought  to  be,  that  the  cost  must  be  materially 
reduced.  That  was  not  to  be  done  if  the 
builder  continued  to  be  overruled  by  trades 
unions,  and  it  was  for  any  builder’s  foreman  or 
clerk  of  works  who  belonged  to  a union  to 
consider  whether  he  would  serve  the  master  or 
the  union.  He  believed  that  men  could  not 
serve  two  masters.  Builders  did  not  want  to 
deprive  their  men  of  any  benefits  they  might 
be  getting  from  a trades  union,  but  it  was  most 
important  that  a builder’s  foreman  should  be  a 
servant  of  the  builder,  and  not  of  the  trades 
union. 

Mr.  J.  Stapleton  (treasurer)  proposed  the  toast 
of  “The  Governors  and  Trustees”  (Messrs. 
F.  H.  Dove,  H.  Colls,  and  J.  Greenwood)  ; 
“ Donors  and  Honorary  Subscribers  and 
Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hill,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Clay  workers. 

Mr.  Hill  suitably  responded,  and  enumerated 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  a builder’s 
foreman  and  the  difficulties  the  builder’s  fore- 
man had  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  F.  Hann  then  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Greenwood,  in  reply, 
said  that  in  regard  to  trades  unionism  he 
might  mention  a good  retort  to  a man  who 
once  said  he  did  not  do  too  much  work  in  order 
to  make  a job  for  another  man.  “ Yes,”  said  the 
workman’s  friend,  “ and  I'll  tell  you  where  that 
man  is.  It  is  quite  true  you  are  making  a job 
for  another  man.  but  he  lives  in  America,  and 
when  he  gets  the  job  he  will  keep  it.” 

The  last  toast  was  that  of  “The  Press,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  our  representative. 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  165/.  10s.  6d.  were  announced, 
including  21 Z.  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Holliday. 


lamp  is  70,  and  the  current  they  take  is 
about  7 amperes.  Mr.  Lewis  has  noticed 
the  curious  fact  that  the  more  alternating 
current  arcs  we  have  in  series  the  greater  the 
voltage  they  require  between  their  terminals. 
The  product  of  the  volts  and  the  amperes  is 
only  about  20  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
watts  taken  by  the  circuit,  and  compares 
favourably  with  the  best  results  hitherto 
obtained  in  series  arc  lighting.  This  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  true  watts  and  the 
apparent  watts  can  be  considerably  reduced 
by  supplying  a “ balancing  ” current  in  parallel 
with  the  circuit,  and  the  inventor  showed  us 
several  methods  by  which  this  could  be  done. 

No  claim  is  made  for  any  very  high  efficiency 
in  converting  the  electric  energy  into  light 
energy.  From  the  central-station  engineer’s 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  points  in 
connexion  with  any  system  of  arc  lighting  are 
immunity  from  breakdowns  and  small  cost  of 
maintenance.  These  are  far  more,  important 
considerations  than  economy  in  first  cost  or 
very  high  “ light”  efficiency.  In  our  opinion 
the  Lewis  series  system  fulfils  these  two 
essential  requisites,  and  as  two  sets  of  thirty- 
three  of  these  lamps  are  already  ordered  for 
lighting  along  the  tramway  routes  at  Croydon, 
central-station  engineers  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  these  lamps  in  actual 
work. 


A NEW  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  ARC 
LAMP. 

The  Reason  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Brighton,  exhibited  last  week  at  the  Croydon 
Electricity  Works  a new  type  of  arc  lamp 
invented  by  Mr.  Frank  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
well  known  in  the  electrical  profession  as  the 
inventor  of  an  alternating  current  arc  lamp 
suitable  for  “ parallel  ” running  which  is  exten- 
sively used.  The  new  lamp  which  he  is 
bringing  out  is  suitable  for  " series  ” running, 
and  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use  lor 
street  lighting.  At  the  Croydon  works  there 
were  twelve  lamps  on  view  exhibited  in  series 
on  a thousand-volt  alternating  current  circuit. 
Some  of  the  lamps  were  hung  on  poles  in  an 
adjoining  field,  and  others  were  exhibited  in 
the  test-room,  so  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  them  under  various  conditions. 

The  mechanism  of  the  new  Lewis  lamp  is 
extremely  simple  and  is  very  effective  in  action. 
The  principle  is  to  shunt  the  alternating  arc 
by  a choking  coil,  so  that  the  failure  of  any  arc 
has  practically  no  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
circuit.  A clause  in  the  specification  states 
that  even  when  30  per  cent,  of  the  arcs  are 
extinguished  the  remainder  must  continue  to 
burn  perfectly  in  series.  The  lamps  exhibited 
passed  this  test  successfully,  as  there  was  no 
perceptible  flicker  in  the  other  lamps  when  two 
of  the  arcs  were  broken. 

The  lamp  is  of  the  enclosed  type — that  is,  the 
carbons  glow  in  a small  glass  globe,  which 
prevents  oxygen  getting  access  to  the  arc.  One 
effect  is  that  the  carbons  consume  away  very 
slowly.  The  carbons  in  a Lewis  lamp  will 
last  seventy  hours,  whilst  in  an  ordinary 
“open”  arc  lamp  they  only  last  ten  hours. 
This  effects  not  only  a considerable  saving  in 
the  annual  bill  for  carbons,  but  a still  greater 
saving  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  as  one 
trimmer  can  attend  to  four  times  as  many 
lamps.  Another  effect  of  enclosing  the  arc  is 
to  distribute  the  light  much  better  and  to  make 
the  quality  of  the  light  1 approach  sunlight  more 
nearly. 

The  voltage  across  the  terminals  of  each 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

The  Report  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  containing  the  following  paragraphs, 
was  received  at  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  relating 
to  the  Tottenham  scheme;  which  was  post- 
poned : — 

Reid's  Brewery  Site,  CUrkcnwcll. 

“ We  have  had  under  consideration  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Reid's  Brewery  site,  Clerken- 
well,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Council  for  the 
provision  of  accommodation  for  persons  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand.  The  site  has  frontages  to 
Clerkenwell-road,  Leather-lane,  Portpool-lane,  and 
Gray’s  Inn-road.  The  plan  which  we  have  ap- 
proved, and  which  has  also  received  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  provides  for  the  erection 
of  five-story  block  dwellings  all  round  the  site 
except  on  tiie  frontage  to  Gray's  Inn-road,  where 
the  existing  buildings  will  remain  for  the  present. 
These  dwellings  will  be  pierced  with  six  archways 
up  to  the  second  floor,  giving  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  site.  There  are  also  two  existing  archways 
from  Gray’s  Inn-road.  The  main  interior  of  the 
site  will  be  occupied  by  five-story  transverse 
blocks  of  dwellings  divided  by  yards  and  gardens. 
The  narrow  end  of  the  site  next  Gray  s Inn-road 
will  contain  another  short  block  of  five-story 
dwellings,  and  the  remainder  of  the  site  between 
this  block  and  Gray’s  Inn-road  frontages  will  be 
laid  out  as  a playground  and  garden.  An  estate 
office  and  twenty-three  shops  will  be  provided  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  dwellings  facing  Clerken- 
well-road and  Leather-lane.  The  accommodation 
will  consist  of  351  tenements,  of  which  only  thirteen 
will  be  associated  and  the  remainder  self-contained. 
The  thirteen  associated  tenements  all  consist  of  one 
room  ; there  will  be  361  two-room  tenements,  130 
three-rocmed  tenements,  and  41  four-roomea  tene- 
ments.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  in  all  foi 
2,614  persons,  exclusive  of  the  shops.  We  have 
received  from  the  architect  the  working  drawings 
for  three  of  the  interior  blocks  of  dwellings,  and 
have  given  instructions  for  bills  of  quantities  and 
other  particulars  to  be  prepared.  We  propose  that 
the  course  adopted  on  the  Millbank  estate  of  having 
a number  of  blocks  erected  under  the  same  schedule 
of  prices  shall  also  be  followed  in  this  case. 

Seymour  and  Somerset  Buildings,  Church-way, . 

St.  Pa  tier  as. 

We  report  for  the  information  of  the  Council  that 
working  drawings  are  completed  for  Seymour  an 
Somerset  Buildings,  Churchwav,  St.  Pancras. 
These  dwellings  are  to  be  erected  on  the  two  sites 
on  the  east  side  of  Churchway  on  the  land  acquired 
from  Lady  Henry  Somerset  under  the  London 
(Churchway,  St.  Pancras)  Improvement  Scheme, 
1803.  Each  block  will  be  five  stories  in  height,  and 
accommodation  will  be  provided  in  100  tenements 
for  472  persons.  These  tenements  will  all  be 
entirely  self-contained,  and  will  comprise  one 
tenement  of  one  room,  sixty-six  of  two  rooms, 
twenty-nine  of  three  rooms,  and  four  of  four  rooms. 

Tottcrdown  Fields  Estate,  looting. 

On  January  23,  1901,  the  Council  decided  to 
acquire  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Act,  1890,  an  estate  at  Tooting,  consist- 
ingof  about  38*  acres,  and  known  as  the  Totter- 
down  Fields  Estate.  The  financial  and  other  par- 
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ticulars  which  were  then  submitted  showed  that  the 
estate  could  be  successfully  developed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  cottages.  Since  that  date  we  have  had  under 
consideration  the  details  of  various  methods  of 
development,  but  it  has  been  a matter  of  some  little 
difliculty  to  frame  a scheme  which  should  comply 
strictly  with  the  Council’s  general  requirements  as 
to  working-class  dwellings,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  should  avoid  putting  too  great  a number  of 
cottages  on  the  estate.  We  are  now  in  a position 
to  inform  the  Council  that  we  have  approved  a 
scheme  of  development  which  successfully  meets 
both  these  difficulties. 

The  particulars  of  this  scheme  are  as  follows  : — 
Three  lateral  streets  run  eastwards  from  Tooting 
High-road  straight  through  to  Church-lane  The 
middle  one  of  these  three  will  be  45  ft.  wide,  and 
the  other  two  40  ft.  wide.  A short  40-ft.  street 
connects  the  southern  of  these  lateral  streets  with 
the  middle  one,  and  from  this  short  transverse  street 
a fourth  lateral  street,  also  40  ft.  wide,  runs  straight 
through  to  Church-lane.  Three  main  45-ft.  streets 
divide  the  estate  transversely,  and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  providejor  their  continuation  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adjoining  land.  All  the  45-ft.  streets 
will  be  lined  with  plane  trees,  which  will  be  planted 
just  inside  the  forecourts  of  the  cottages  abutting 
upon  them.  The  forecourts  abutting  on  the  45-ft. 
streets  will  be  14  ft.  in  depth,  and  the  forecourts 
abutting  on  the  40-ft.  streets  will  average  5 ft.  in 
depth.  The  arrangement  of  roads  outlined' above 
enables  the  whole  estate  to  be  divided  into  1,244 
plots  for  the  erection  of  cottages  of  four  different 
kinds.  The  average  sizes  of  the  plots  will  be  as 
follows  : — 


Council  on  26th  inst.  for  the  erection  of  the  dwell- 
ings on  the  Duke’s-court  site,  Drury-lane,  for  the 
accommodation  of  610  persons  of  the  working 
classes  to  be  displaced  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Clare-market,  Strand,  scheme.  We  now  submit  the 
working  drawings,  bills  of  quantities,  specification, 
and  architect’s  estimate,  amounting  to  26,285/.  >n 
respect  of  the  three  blocks  of  dwellings,  which  will 
be  known  as  Sheridan,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher 
buildings.  . . . The  dwellings  will  consist  of  three 
blocks  of  live-story  dwellings,  which  will  provide 
accommodation  for  610  persons  in  130  tenements  ; 
of  these  ten  will  be  of  one  room,  seventy-five  of 
two  rooms,  thirty-five  of  three  rooms,  and  ten  of 
four  rooms  ; 120  tenements  will  be  entirely  self- 
contained,  and  the  remaining  ten  will  have  private 
water-closets,  but  sculleries  common  to  two  tene- 
ments. . . . 


Lorrisilip-laiic  Estate , Tottenham. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Council  to 
acquire  land  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  with  a view  to  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  we 
instructed  the  valuer  in  May,  1900,  to  search  lor 
suitable  sites  for  the  erection  of  working-class 
dwellings  in  the  north  and  north-west  districts  out- 
side the  county  boundary.  Inquiries  were  accord- 
ingly made,  with  the  result  that  an  estate  at 
Tottenham,  consisting  of  about  225  acres,  was 
brought  to  our  notice.  The  estate  consists  of  two 
detached  portions,  the  larger  portion  fronting 
Lord&hip-lane  and  the  smaller  portion  lying  to  the 
rorth  of  White  Hart-lane.  As  the  estate  appeared 
to  us  to  be  a suitable  one  for  the  purposes 


Area  in 
square  feet. 


Frontage. 


First-class  cottage  plot  . . 
Second-class  cottage  plot 
Third-class  cottage  plot  . . 
Fourth-class  cottage  plot 


The  minimum  distance  between  the  streets  will 
be  103  ft.  and  the  maximum  will  be  158  ft.  The 
distance  between  the  backs  of  the  houses  will  vary 
from  38ft.  to  90  ft.  The  cottages  will  be  arranged 
in  terraces  of  about  eighteen  cottages  to  each 
terrace  ; and  between  these  terraces  will  be  a space 
of  about  15  ft.  None  of  the  cottages  will  have  back 
additions,  and  the  free  circulation  of  air  will  there- 
fore be  unimpeded.  The  accommodation  provided 
will  be  according  to  the  following  schedule 


of  workmen’s  cottages,  we  instructed  the  archi- 
tect to  prepare  a plan  for  its  development. 
Upon  the  consideration  of  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  architect  showing  the  development  of  a portion 
of  the  land,  we  instructed  the  valuer  to  communi- 
cate with  the  owners  to  ascertain  the  price  at  which 
they  would  sell  a portion  of  the  estate  and  alterna- 
tively the  whole  of  the  land.  As  a result  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  owners’  agent,  we  learnt  that 
the  owners  would  require  a higher  price  per  acre  if 
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* Parlour,  99  sq.  ft. 


t Kitchen,  79  sq.  ft. 


I Kitchen,  60  sq.  ft. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  proposed  to  put ' the  southern  site  only  were  purchased  The 

8.03c  persons  on  an  estate  of  about  38|  acres.  This  i valuer  continued  his  negotiations  with  the  isent 
is  an  average  ot  about  521  persons  per  acre.  ; and  ascertained  that  400/.  per  acre  would  be  accepted 
Tins  may  at  first  sight  appear  a high  average  when  on  condition  that  the  whole  of  the  estate  of  2-3  acres 
compared  with  the  whole  of  London  (57),  but  it  : were  acquired  by  the  Council 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  number  of  The  estate  comprises,  as  before  stated  about 
persons  per  acre  is  arrived  at  by  including  in  the  | acres,  and  is  six  miles  distant  from  London  Th 
I acreage  land  covered  not  with  dwelling-houses  ■ southern  or  larger  portion  of  about  170  acres  has  a 
a^one,  but  with  factories  warehouses,  and  com-  , frontage  of  a little  over  half  a mile  to  Lordship. 

Pmferty  8ener.a  y’  aS  w.e  as  al1  °Pen  i lane,  which  is  a main  thoroughfare  from  High- 
» spaces.  The  only  fair  comparison  would  be  1 road,  Tottenham,  to  Green-lanes,  Wood  Green  " I: 
between  tile  estate  as  proposed  to  be  developed  has  also  a frontage  at  its  north-west  end  to  White 
and  an  area  of  similar  acreage  exclusively  covered  Hart-lane  of  some  650  yards.  The  northern  or 
nmn  d"ell'n6'bou!es-  Itwil[  be  seen  that  the  smaller  portion  of  the  estate  north  of  White  Hart- 
1 Proposed  arrangement  of  the  estate  provides  only  ' lane,  containing  about  46  acres,  is  about  440  yards 
wo-story  buildings,  with  gardens  in  the  rear,  j distant,  is  detached  from  the  southern  site  and  is 
I abuttmg  on  ^-ft.  and  40-ft.  streets,  and  a 45  deg.  approached  by  a narrow  road,  30  ft.  wide  from 
angle  of  light  to  all  windows  is  in  all  cases  more  | White  Hart-Hne  The  mean*  r?f  mmm„nL.nr 
1 than  provided  for,  the  maximum  height  of  the  between  the  greater  mrt  nf  the  eet-,t*.  o ,uyica*‘on 
5 cottages  being  only  17  ft.  to  eaves,  and  the  minimum  : are  good  SThe  Enfield  branch  ' theory  °at 
j -espcctlvely6  ^ a"d  *“*  **  **  «' “d  *>  «•  | Easte^.i  Eaiiway  ^o'u'ld  “ °L  "Sak'rf 

From  these  facts  the  Council  will  understand  that  j wSil'e^wSn.^uSI^S’r.apS^?™  “Sd 
he  scheme  which  we  have  adopted  for  the  develop-  | 5S0  vards  from  the  nearest 
Jbent  of  the  Totterdown-fields  estate  is  one  which  1 site  while  White  Hart  lane  station  fr*™ 

-an  be  thoroughly  recommended  on  sanitary  | the  nearS  2 S cf3  r 

sfesr  MS 

Clare  Market,  Strand , Scheme  1 r^tur.n  fare  of  3d-  The  extreme  west  of  the  southern 

o c-  . ,,  I s>ce  is  best  served  by  the  Palace  Gates  branch  of 

On  February  12 ,1901,  the  Council  authorised  us  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  Palace  Gates  and  Green- 
o advertise  for  tenders  to  be  delivered  to  the  1 lanes  stations  being  respectively  1,430  and  1,460 


yards  distant  from  this  point  There  are  at  present 
no  workmen’s  trains  from  these  stations,  but  the 
Council  has  prepared  a case  against  the  company 
for  a service  of  workmen's  trains  on  this  branch. 
Wood  Green  and  Bowes  Park  stations  on  the 
Enfield  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  are 
within  1,640  and  1,800  yards  respectively  of  the 
western  end  of  the  southern  site.  From  the  former 
of  these  stations  there  are  eight  workmen’s  trains 
between  4.5S  and  7.1  a m.,  running  to  King's  Cross 
and  Moorgate  at  return  fares  of  3d.  and  3id. 
respectively,  while  from  the  latter  five  trams 
between  4.58  and  6.58  run  to  the  same  stations  at 
return  fares  of  3^d.  and  4d.  In  addition  to  the 
railway  facilities,  trams  run  along  High-road, 
Tottenham,  within  800  yards  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  estate,  communicating  with  Moorgate-street, 
London  Docks  and  Euston-road  at  a fare  of  3d. 
each  way,  and  similarly  along  Green-lanes  within 
1,250  yards  of  the  western  end  of  the  estate.  The 
Middlesex  County  Council  has  also  obtained  powers 
to  construct  a light  railway  connecting  the  existing 
tramway  at  Bruce-grove,  Tottenham,  with  that  in 
Green-lanes,  Wood  Green,  which  will  afford  direct 
communication  between  the  southern  portion  of  the 
estate  and  these  points.  . . . 

After  careful  consideration  it  appears  to  u3  that 
the  northern  site,  which  is  less  suitable  for  imme- 
diate development  than  the  southern  site,  should 
not  be  dealt  with  until  the  southern  site  has  been 
developed.  The  architect  informs  U3  that  it  could 
be  developed  to  accommodate  2,460  persons  in 
1,029  cottages.  The  valuer  also  states  that  every 
house  built  and  occupied  on  the  southern  site  will 
tend  to  render  the  northern  site  not  only  more 
suitable  for  development,  but  also  more  valuable. 
The  scheme  of  development,  therefore,  which  we 
have  had  before  us  deals  only  with  the  southern 
site,  comprising  179  acres.  . . . 

Accommodation  for  33,000  persons  will  be  pro- 
vided in  4,750  self-contained  two-story  cottages, 
and  2,000  more  will  be  provided  for  in  tenements 
over  shops.  The  cottages  will  be  of  various  classes, 
and  each  cottage  will  have  its  own  garden.  The 
number  of  persons  to  be  placed  on  the  site  will  not 
crowd  the  land  unduly.  The  depths  of  the  various 
cottage  plots  will  be  generally  greater  than  the 
by-laws  of  the  local  authorities  require,  aud  fore- 
courts will  in  all  cases  be  provided,  lhe  frontages 
to  the  main  roads  are  very  suitable  for  shops,  and 
about  io£  acres  of  land  will  be  given  up  to 
this  purpose,  upon  which  about  250  shops  will  be 
erected,  and  from  these  a considerable  income  could 
probably  be  obtained  should  the  Council  decide 
itself  to  build  the  shops.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
widen  Lordship-lane  for  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed tramway,  and  the  shop  plots  have  been  made 
of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  this  being  done. 

Access  to  the  site  will  be  given  by  eight  roads 
leading  from  Lordship-lane,  Snakes-lane,  and 
Hatherlev-road  on  the  south,  three  from  Church- 
lane  on  the  east,  eight  from  White  Hart-lane  on 
the  north,  and  provision  will  be  made  upon  the 
other  boundaries  for  future  continuation  of  the 
roads  should  opportunity  arise.  The  principal  roads 
providing  thoroughfares  over  the  site,  both  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south,  are  50  ft.  wide,  with 
trees  on  each  side,  and  the  majority  of  the  remain- 
ing roads  are  40  ft.  wide,  with  the  exception  of 
those  within  the  district  of  Wood  Green,  which  are 
in  all  cases  50  ft.  wide  a3  required  by  the  Urban 
District  Council. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  river 
Moselle,  which  runs  through  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  estate,  and  some  slightly  rising  ground  upon  its 
bank,  which  is  difficult  to  build  on,  to  arrange  a 
public  garden  of  about  2 | acres,  with  the  river 
(lowing  through  it.  Four  other  smaller  gardens 
will  be  arranged  on  other  parts  of  the  site,  which 
will  help  to  preserve  the  healthiness  of  the  estate. 
The  parish  church  of  Tottenham  and  the  church- 
yard are  very  picturesque,  and  effective  use  will 
therefore  be  made  of  them  in  laying  out  the  estate. 
The  total  accommodation  that  can  be  provided  on 
both  sites  is  42,500  persons  in  5,779  cottages. 

The  estimated  cost  of  erecting  the  cottages  on 
the  south  side  only,  providing  the  roads,  gardens, 
sewers,  diversion  of  the  river  Moselle,  &c.,  and 
provision  of  shops  is  1,530,858/.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  estimated  sum  available  after  allowing  for 
the  cost  of  the  land,  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  and  all  outgoings  is  1,521,800/.,  or  a 
deficiency  of  9,058/.  The  difference  represents 
only  three-fifths  per  cent,  on  the  total  estimate. 

We  may  point  out  that  2 per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
gross  rental  has  been  set  aside  in  the  estimate 
under  the  heading  of  contingencies,  and  a very 
small  saving  under  this  heading  will  convert  the 
deficiency  into  a surplus. 

The  Standing  Order  No.  336  (1) — (4)  requiring 
that  there  shall  be  no  charge  on  the  county  rate  in 
respect  of  the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings 
applies  only  to  schemes  or  areas  dealt  with  under 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  and  does  not  affect  schemes  under 
Part  III.  of  the  Act,  but  Standing  Order  336  (5) 
relates  to  Part  III.  and  only  requires  that  the 
Finance.  Committee  shall  simultaneously  report 
with  us  on  the  estimated  financial  effect  of  a Part 
III.  scheme,  and  this  will  be  done  in  the  present 
instance.  It  maybe  mentioned  that  on  December 
6,  1898,  the  Council  by  resolution  approved  of 
action  being  taken  under  Part  III.  of  the  Act,  pro- 
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vided  that  no  charge  be  placed  on  the  county  rate 
thereby. 

The  amount  of  the  estimate,  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  which  the 
Council  will  be  asked  to  approve,  is  91,500/.  This 
includes  the  value  of  the  land,  the  agent’s  fee,  and 
all  expenses  connected  with  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  the  land.  The  sale  of  the  estate  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  Council  shall  take  over  the  land 
subject  to  the  existing  tenancies  and  tithe.  The 
gross  rental  received  from  the  agricultural  tenants 
on  the  estate  is  stated  to  be  500/.  per  annum.  The 
tithe  and  tithe  rent  charge  amount  to  65/.  17s.  nd. 
per  annum  normal,  the  value  in  1899  being  45/.  19s. 
per  annum.” 

The  Committee  recommend  accordingly. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Projection. 

Bermondsey. — The  retention  of  a pilaster  on  the 
Hank  wall  of  No.  193,  Southwark  Park-road.  Ber- 
mondsey. abutting  on  St.  James’-road  (Mr.  E.  Crosse 
for  Mr.  W.  H.  Hobbs). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bermondsey . — A two-story  office  building  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Upper  Russell-street,  Bermond- 
sey, at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  J.  A.  Stayner  for  Messrs. 
Onley). — Consent. 

H’oolwich.f — A building  at  the  rear  of  No.  1, 
Beresford-square,  Woolwich,  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  centre  of  Beresford-street 
(Mr.  A.  E.  Parnell  for  Mr.  M.  Barnett). — Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Kensington,  North. — A block  of  studios  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  89  and  91,  Ladbroke-road,  Kensington,  to 
abut  upon  Ladbroke-road  and  Boyne-terrace-mews 
( Mr.  W.  Flockhart  for  Mr.  E.  Davis). — Consent. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Bricklaying.  By  Owen  B.  Maginnis. 

Proceedings  ok  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Architectural  League  of 
America.  (R.  R.  Donnelley  & Sons,  Chicago.) 

List  OK  R.  H.  S.  Curves,  in  complete  set  of 
twenty-three  templates.  By  Professor  R.  H.  Smith. 
(Cassell  & Co.) 

Llandakf  Church  Plate.  By  G.  Eley  Halli- 
day,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Bemrose  & Sons.) 


CoiTCsponhcnce. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


HINTS  ON  STABLES. 


Formation  of  Streets. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Beadel,  Wood,  & Co.,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the 
Eastcombe  estate,  Charlton-road,  Greenwich,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a portion  of 
Charlton-road  (for  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Assur- 
ance Company).  That  the  names  Eastcombe-avenue, 
Wyndcliff  - road,  Sandtoft-road,  Eversley  - road, 
Bramshot-avenue,  Sherington-road,  Hopedale-road, 
and  Mayhill-road  be  approved  for  the  new  streets. 
— Agreed. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  J. 
Edmondson  & Son  sanctioning  the  formation  or  lay- 
ing out  of  six  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the 
Old  House  estate,  Sydenham-road,  Sydenham,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a portion  of 
Mayow-road.  That  the  names  Bishopsthorpe-road, 
Queensthorpe-road,  Earlsthorpe-road,  Kingsthorpe- 
road,  Princethorpe-road,  and  Dukethorpe-road  be 
approved  for  the  new  streets. — Agreed. 

W oolwich. — That  the  request  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Logs- 
dail  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones,  for  an  extension  of  the 
period  within  which  the  roadways  of  four  new  streets 
for  carriage  traffic,  to  be  named  respectively  Cad- 
wallon-road,  Gerda-road,  Thaxted-street,  and  Rush- 
brook-street,  out  of  the  south  side  of  Southwood- 
road,  New  Eltham,  were  required  to  be  clearly  de- 
fined throughout  by  posts  and  rails,  or  so  otherwise 
as  the  Council  might  permit,  be  granted. — Agreed. 


Sir —While  I agree  with  much  that  your  contri- 
butor has  written,*  there  are  several  points  on  which 
I differ  from  him. 

Certainly  ventilation  is  a most  important  and 
difficult  point.  I think  fall-back  windows— either 
iron  or  wood — with  side  hoppers,  make  the  best  in- 
let?. Although  I have  used  a large  number  of  roof 
extractors,  by  at  least  four  different  manufacturers, 
I have  found  none  completely  satisfactory.  Pro- 
bably extracts  near  the  Hoor  of  the  stable,  with 
Hues  carried  to  an  upcast  at  one  end  or  the  centre 
of  a range,  with  the  draught  helped  by  heat  or  a fan, 
would  be  the  best. 

I have  not  found  that  horses  do  best  in  stone- 
walled stables,  and  they  are  certainly  dangerous  if 
horses  are  put  in  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry  ; 
and  they  require  an  inside  lining.  Cement,  I think, 
looks  well  if  painted  with  enamel  paint.  Wood 
linings  usually  have  a space  behind  at  least  the 
thickness  of  the  grounds,  in  which  mice  and  other 
vermin  collect. 

In  brick  stables  blue  Staffordshire  bricks  make  a 
good  dado,  and  are  the  best  for  division  walls,  as  it 

possible  to  get  a fair  face  on  both  sides  of  a 
v n.  wall.  I like  Aston  Hall  buff  bricks  above, 
as  they  are  clean  and  free  from  gloss.  Glazed 
bricks  make  a good  dado  for  passages  and  washing- 
boxes,  but  are  apt  to  get  chipped  in  a loose-box. 

To  my  mind,  the  best  boxes  for  hunters  are  those 
built  of  wood,  with  tiled  roofs.  Horses  nearly 
always  do  well  in  these,  and  they  can  be  designed 
to  look  well.  If  fixed  on  piles  they  are  tenants’ 
fixtures— a great  advantage  to  many  hunting  men. 
I have  built  a large  number  with  the  framing  out- 
side, the  horizontal  pieces  being  cut  on  the  diagonal 
to  throw  off  the  rain  (see  sketch),  with  two  thick 


Cubical  Extent. 


Lambeth,  North. — A building  to  exceed  in  extent 
250,000,  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  of  a railway  station,  mortuary, 
chapel,  and  residence  for  officials,  on  the  west  side 
of  Westminster-bridge-road.  Lambeth,  and  abutting 
also  on  Newnham-terrace  (Messrs.  Perry  & Co.  for 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company). 
— Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Norwood. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a two-story  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
78,  Upper  Tulse-hill,  Norwood,  with  an  irregular 
open  space  at  the  rear  (Messrs.  Crabb  & Son  for 
Mr.  A.  B.  Passmore). — Consent. 


consider  them  so  strong,  and  the  space  between  the 
boarding  collects  vermin. 

There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
drains  outside  the  stables,  but  when  it  is  necessary 
to  have  gullies  inside,  the  outside  end  of  the  drain 
can  be  disconnected  and  have  an  air-inlet  and  an 
upcast  shaft  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  drain. 

A loft  over  the  stables  is  not  good  for  hay  and 
tends  to  block  light  and  air  from  the  yard,  but  it  is 
convenient  and  often  economical.  A fodder  store 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  there  is  one,  is 
quite  as  convenient,  but  takes  up  space. 

I like  passages  7 ft.  6 in.  wide,  but  I do  not  feel 
so  sure  about  wide  doors  being  an  advantage.  I 
think  that  a cart  comes  oftener  to  grief  at  a wide 
gateway  than  at  a narrow  one,  and  the  same  may 
apply  to  a stable  door.  Wide  doors  take  a great  deal 
of  room  in  opening,  unless  they  slide.*  I have  put 
7ft.  Gin.  sliding  doors  to  a racing  stable,  where  I 
believe  they  answer  well.  For  ordinary  loose-box 
doors  4 ft.  is  a good  width,  but  I prefer  4 ft.  6 in. 
or  5 ft.  for  brood-mares. 

All  angles  should  be  well  rounded  about  any 
stable.  I do  not  like  grooved  brieffs  for  floors.  | 
They  are  very  bad  to  keep  clean.  Plain  clinkers,  or 
Buckley  grey'  brick  on  edge  make  the  best,  but  small 
paving  stones  laid  in  and  flushed  with  cement  make 
an  excellent  floor,  and  are  largely  used  in  Ireland, 
where  good  paving  bricks  are  expensive.  For  fall 
I generally  give  3 in.  in  the  length  of  a box,  which 
is  enough  for  drainage.  A horse  looks  best  when 
standing  slightly  uphill,  but  I doubt  if  it  is  a natural 
position.  A horse  will  choose  that  position  at  the 
covert  side  with  a man  on  his  back,  but  he  usually 
stands  back  in  a sloping  stall,  and  I do  not  think 
he  places  his  forelegs  uphill  when  loose  in  a field 
with  no  weight  on  his  back.  I have  even  given  less 
fall  in  both  hunting  and  racing  stables. 

Twelve  feet  six  inches  by  10  ft.  6 in.  is  a good  ■ 
loose-box  for  a hunter.  For  racehorses  I have 
found  13  ft.  by  11  ft.  6 in.  a good  size. 

I strongly  object  to  wide  stalls.  A horse  gets 
across  them,  and  is  more  likely  to  get  cast  than  in 
a 6-ft.  stall.  Large  horses  and  cart-horses  should 
have  G ft.  6 in. 

I prefer  glazed  earthenware  mangers  and  water- 
pots  to  any  other.  Slate  mangers  are  also  good. 

I have  fitted  a large  number  of  boxes  with  water 
troughs  supplied  automatically  by  ball-tap  cisterns 
at  the  end  of  each  range.  If  desired,  galvanised- 
iron  lids  can  be  fitted  to  fold  down  over  the  water 
to  prevent  the  horse  drinking,  but  personally  I think 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a horse  will  drink  too  much  if 
a supply  is  always  available,  while  there  is  a danger 
of  his  doing  so  if  he  only  gets  it  occasionally.  I 

Corrugated  iron  is  not  a good  material  for 
stables.  It  is  hot  and  noisy,  and  reflects  a great 
deal  of  heat  into  the  yard,  and  does  not  last  so  long 
as  wood  and  tiles.  Richard  T.  Beckett. 
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WHITCHURCH  ASYLUM  COMPETITION.  \ 


SIR,— In  regard  to  your  remark  that  our  plan 
covers  more  ground  than  the  winning  one,  the 
winning  design  measures  approximately  1,050  ft.  by 
750  ft.  over  the  main  buildings,  ours  measures 
1.250  ft.  by  550  ft.,  and  is  consequently  a little  more, 
not  less,  compact.  Our  two  longest  main  corridors 
measure  650  ft.,  the  two  longest  on  the  winning 
design  600  it.  and  700  ft.  respectively. 

As  the  planning  of  different  sections  of  the  ward 
blocks  is  different  for  the  several  sections  of 
patients,  we  considered  we  were  right  in  arranging 
them  so  that  both  in  the  smaller  and  larger  schemes 
patients  occupied  wards  planned  for  them  instead  of 
getting  the  smaller  scheme,  as  in  the  winning 
design,  by  cutting  out  one  entire  class  of  patients 
and  distributing  most  of  the  patients  (in  the  smaller 
scheme)  in  buildings  to  be  ultimately  adapted  for 
another  class  of  patient.  Wills  & Anderson. 


Width  of  Way  and  Height  oj  Building. 

Holborn. — A chapel,  shops  and  offices  on  a site  on 
the  tast  side  of  Southampton-row,  Holborn,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Eagle-street,  and  to  exceed  in  height  the  width  of 
that  street  (Mr.  A.  Keen  for  the  Baptist  Union 
Corporation,  Limited). — Consent. 

The  recommendation  marked  f is  contrary  to  the 
view  of  the  Local  Authorities, 


nesses  of  §-in.  boarding,  with  inodorous  felt 
between,  nailed  on  the  inside,  and  i^-in.  kickiDg- 
boards,  with  rounded  top  as  a dado,  3 ft.  6 in.  high. 
The  5-in.  boards  are  nailed  vertically  to  break  joint 
and  the  kicking-boards  horizontally.  The  grain- 
ing can  be  blacked  and  the  panels  coloured.  I 
have  also  built  them  with  match-boarding  inside 
and  weather-boarding  on  the  outside,  but  do  not 


CHIMNEY  PIECE,  AUDENARDE. 

Sir, — At  my  second  visit  to  Audenarde  in  1887  I 
made  a sketch  and  took  several  plans  and  measure- 
ments of  the  interesting  chemindc  in  the  Salle  du 
Conseil,  which  appears  in  the  Builder  of  February  23. 
In  my  drawing  the  date,  1529,  occurs  in  the  centre 
of  the  lintel,  from  which  I gather  that  the  Coat  of 
Austria,  surrounded  by  the  Toison  d'Or,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Cotman,  is  a modern  innovation.  It 
certainly  was  not  there  in  1887,  and  the 
shield,  be  it  noticed,  is  earlier  in  shape 
than  those  of  the  other  four  coats.  I merely  send 
these  few  words  to  show  the  addition,  and  not  to 
criticise  the  drawing  ; indeed,  with  the  heraldries 
re-coloured,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  and 
detach  the  old  from  the  new,  and  I only  found  it 
out  by  comparing  Mr.  Cotqian’s  good  sketch  with 
my  poor  one. 

I fancy  the  coat  on  the  sinister  end  of  the  lintel  is 
that  of  Luxemburg  (not  Burgundy).  The  spacing  out 
indicates  clearly  that  the  arrangement  as  at  present 
is  unusual,  and,  as  a composition,  rather  too 
crowded.  E.  SwiNFEN  HARRIS. 


“ AN  ANCIENT  LATCH.” 

Sir —Referring  to  the  interesting  note  and  sketch 


of  a Norfolk  latch  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  I may 


' See  Builder  of  February  16 


‘ Should  they  not  always  be  made  to  slide  ?— Ed. 
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r allowed  to  remark  that  I came  across  a similar 
>rm  of  latch  in  a farm  house  near  Cardiff,  when 
laking  a survey  of  dilapidations,  just  before 
hristmas  last.  This  house  was  at  least  100  years 
'•  . H.  L.  Hiley. 

Hbc  Student’s  Column. 

UNITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
9.— Lavatories  ( continued I. 

]HE  prejudice  against  exposed  lavatories 
and  waste-pipes  is  now  nearly  dead, 
and  the  practice  of  supporting  them 
metal  brackets  or  legs  is  rapidly  increasing 
e need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
pports,  but  may  point  out  that  elaborate 
rolhvork  and  ornamentation  are  quite  out  of 
ace.  The  simpler  the  support  is  the  better 
)r  cheap  fittings  the  brackets  and  frieze  are 
nerally  of  painted  iron  ; sometimes  the  iron  is 
:reous-enameIled,  but  this  is  more  expensive. 
ie  neatest  arrangement  we  have  seen  consists 
round  nickel-plated  brass  brackets  or  legs 
th  similar  rails  iixed  horizontally  a few  inches 
flow  the  slab  to  form  towel-rails.  Some- 
,ies  porcelain-enamelled  fireclay  legs  are 
;d ; for  the  most  expensive  work  marble 


brackets  or  legs  are  sometimes  used  in  con- 
junction vvilh  marble  friezes,  tops,  and 
skirtings. 

Many  persons,  however,  still  prefer  “ cabinet 
lavatories,”  especially  for  dressing-rooms,  but 
as  the  actual  fittings  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  already  described,  no  illustrations 
need  be  given.  A word  of  warning,  however, 
should  be  uttered  against  certain  combinations 
occasionally  adopted.  In  one  catalogue  a tip- 
up  lavatory  is  fixed  over  a slop-sink , the  whole 
being  inclosed  in  an  elaborate  piece  of  cabinet- 
work. The  writer  of  a book  on  plumbing 
published  about  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  de- 
scribes as  “a  very  handy  combination”  a 
cabinet  lavatory  having  a small  urinal  basin 
attached  inside  the  door  of  the  cupboard  under 
the  lavatory  ; the  urinal  is  fixed  close  to  the 
hanging  stile  of  the  door,  and  is  connected  to  the 
waste-pipe  with  a swivel  joint ; the  waste  from 
the  lavatory  passes  into  the  urinal  basin,  token 
the  cupboard  door  is  shut,  but  what  happens 
when  the  urinal  is  brought  forward  by  opening 
the  door  we  are  not  told.  Contrivances  like 
these,  however  ingenious  they  may  be,  are 
simply  abominations.  Urine  is  one  of  the  very 
foulest  parts  of  domestic  sewage,  and  ought  to 
be  kept  as  far  away  from  lavatories  as  possible. 

Among  the  adjuncts  of  domestic  lavatories 


may  be  mentioned  receptacles  (generally  of 
nickel-plated  brass  or  other  metallic  compound) 
for  sponge,  soap,  tumbler,  &c.,  and  it  is  a good 
plan  to  provide  a receptacle  for  rings.  This 
often  takes  the  form  of  a small  cup  at  the  top 
of  the  brass  fitting  to  which  the  upper  end  of 
the  plug-chain  is  attached.  The  other  re- 
3re  generally  fixed  to  prefect  from 
basiiT  ^ 6 OI  °ther  skirting  at  tlie  back  of  the 
Folding  lavatories  are  often  adopted  in 
offices  where  exposed  basins  would  be  some- 
what unsightly,  and  also  in  confined  spaces 
such  as  the  lavatory  compartments  of  railway 
carnages  and  the  state-rooms  of  ships  An 
example  is'given  in  fig.  r.  They  consist  of  a 
wh‘te  earthenware  or  enamelled-iron  basin 
fixed  to  the  inside  of  a fall-down  door.  The 
basin  has  a projecting  rim  to  prevent  splashin- 
except  at  the  back;  on  closing  the  door  the 
contents  are  discharged  over  the  back  of  the 
basin  into  a receiver  below,  which  is  fitted 
with  a connexion  for  the  waste-pipe.  The  tar>s 
and  soap-dishes  fit  into  the  basin  when  the 
door  is  closed. 

Small  hand  lavatories  (fig.  2)  are  more 
frequently  seen  on  the  continent  than  in  this 
country  ; the  foul  nature  of  our  atmosphere 
compels  us  to  adopt  basins  where  a more 
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thorough  ablution  can  be  obtained  than  in 
these  small  fittings.  - 

Surgical  lavatories  are  now  almost  invariably 
made  with  treadle  action,  so  that  the  hot  and 
cold  supplies  and  the  waste  can  be  operated  by 
the  foot  or  knee  ; this  is  a great  convenience  to 
the  surgeon,  and  does  away  with  the  risk  ot 
contaminating  the  taps  with  foul  or  possibly 
infectious  matter  from  the  operator  s hands. 
Fig.  3 shows  a pair  of  the  surgical  lavatories, 
fitted  by  Shanks  & Co.,  in  the  operating 
theatres  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow. 
The  basins  are  of  white  vitro-porcelam,  1 it.  b in. 
in  diameter,  and  fixed  2 ft.  2 in.  from  centre 
to  centre  on  short  vertical  studs  rising 
from  circular  cast-iron  rims,  the  rims 
being  carried  by  central  back  supports  fixed 
clear  of  the  wall.  Every  part  of  the  frame- 
work can  therefore  be  easily  cleaned.  The 
slabs  are  of  glass  f in.  thick,  and  are  fitted  with 


B in  the  front,  and  overflows  over  a weir  at  the 

back  : a small  hole  A is  provided  for  emptying 
the  basin  when  the  water  is  turned  off.  No 
plug  or  other  waste  fitting  is  required.  The 
iron  standards  are  arranged  to  carry  a hori- 
zontal waste-pipe  C,  into  which  the  water  from 
each  basin  flows  directly.  For  schools  the 
slabs  measure  i8i  in.  by  17J  in.,  and  for 
asylums  27 Jin.  by  i8^in. 


iaus  ait  k-co-  .1 > , , ~ 

patent  catch  arrangement  so  as  to  be  re- 
F The  hot  and  cold 


movable  and  adjustable, 
supplies  are  actuated  by  treadles  fitted  with 
rubber  pads.  The  gun-metal  boa  fixed Ao  the 
wall  above  Ihe  basins  has  inlets  for  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  a swivel  arm  at  each  end  for 
douche  and  spray.  The  standing  waste-and- 
overfiow  is  actuated  by  a knee  treadle  fitted 
with  rubber  paid,  and  can  be  easily  removed 
for  cleaning.  The  waste-pipe  is  copper,  held 
in  position  by  a patent  clutch,  so  that  it  can  be 
removed  for  cleaning,  and  discharges  into  an 
open  channel  in  the  floor. 

A modification  of  the  supply  arrangements 
consists  in  having  a single  treadle  for  both  cold 
and  hot  supplies.  A slight  depression  of  the 
treadle  opens  the  cold-water  supply,  and  a 
further  depression  opens  the  hot-water  supply, 
the  hot  and  cold  water  being  mixed  in  the  gun- 
metal  box  before  reaching  the  basin.  This 
prevents  the  risk  of  scalding  the  hands  or 
breaking  fragile  instruments. 

u Constant-stream  ” lavatories  are  also  made 
for  surgical  purposes.  In  these  a constant 
stream  of  water  is  admitted  in  a series  of  jets 
from  perforations  in  the  front  of  the  basin,  the 
water  being  continuously  discharged  over  a 
weir  at  the  back  |see  fig.  9>-  After  the  valves  are 
closed  the  water  in  the  basin  drains  away  to 
the  waste-pipes  through  a small  hole  in  the 
bottom.  The  valves  are  actuated  by  treadles, 
and  the  hot  and  cold  water  passes  through  a 
mixing  box  before  reaching  the  basin.  With 
lavatories  of  this  kind  a waste  treadle  is  not 


required.  , . . „ , 

Enamelled  fireclay  lavatories  are  largely 


adopted  in  schools  and  other  places  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  rough  usage 
The  ordinary  basin  (fig.  4)  contains  no  special 
features.  The  overflow  is  formed  in  the  fire- 
clay, and  the  ends  of  adjacent  slabs  are  either 
formed  with  plain  butt-joints  or  with  an 
enamelled  fireclay  joint-piece  which  overlaps  as 
shown  at  A.  Sections  of  two  of  these  basins 
are  given  in  fig.  5-  These  lavatories  may  be 
supported  on  glazed  brick  piers,  enamelled 
fireclay  pedestals,  or  iron  brackets  or  standards. 
The  sizes  of  the  tops  range  from  about 
20  in.  by  18  in.  to  26  in.  by  20  in.  To 
facilitate  the  cleaning  of  the  floors  and 
walls,  “ corbel  ” lavatories  are  now  made, 
having  fireclay  lugs  for  building  into  the 
walls.  The  example  in  fig.  6 is  known  as 
Shanks’s  “ Projector”  ; it  has  a rounded  front, 
a safety  waste,  and  an  improved  overflow,  and 
the  glaze  is  continued  under  the  basin.  The 
sizes  range  from  i8£  in.  by  I5§  in.  to  25  in.  by 
ioi  !n.  Adams’s  “Helios”  lavatory  range 
(fig  7)  has  fireclay  brackets  in  addition. 

“ Constant  - stream  ” lavatories  are 
latgely  used  for  schools  and  other  public 
institutions.  The  great  advantage  they 
possess  over  the  ordinary  basins  is  that  the 
water  is  constantly  changing,  and  two  or 
more  children  cannot  therefore  wash  in 
the  same  water  ; this  reduces  the  risk  of 
spreading  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 
A further  advantage  is  that  a great  number  of 
persons  can  wash  in  a short  time,  as  no  time  is 
lost  in  waiting  for  the  emptying  of  basins.  A 
single  tap  can  be  fitted  to  a range,  and  this  tap 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  under  the  sole 
control  of  the  attendant.  One  of  the  simplest 
lavatories  of  this  kind  is  the  trough  lavatory 
with  sprays  (fig.  8).  The  illustration  shows 
Doulton’s  arrangement,  the  troughs  being 
40  in.  long  and  12  in.  wide,  supported  on 
iron  brackets.  The  waste-pipes  are  of  glass- 
enamelled  iron  and  discharge  into  a floor 
channel.  The  sprays  are  20  in.  apart. 

Fig.  9 is  a section  of  Shanks’s  “ Instanter 
lavatory,  in  which  the  water  is  admitted  to  the 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Re-opening  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Chapel- 
town,  YORKSHIRE. — The  Parish  Church  of  St.John, 
Cbapeltown,  was  re-opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  after 
undergoing  enlargement.  A new  aisle  has  been 
added,  a vestry  and  organ-chamber  built,  and  the 
chancel  extended.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sykes,  of  Hoyland, 
as  the  architect. 

swimming  Bath,  &c  , Broad-street,  Blooms- 
RURY.— Messrs.  Clarkson  have  prepared  plans  and 
designs  for  the  new  swimming  baths,  &c.,  about  to 
be  erected  upon  a site  in  this  street  for  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of, Holborn.  The  Guardians  ot 
the  Poor  for  the  Parishes  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury, 
and  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  have  adopted  Mr.  J. 
Grafton  Izard's  plans  and  designs  for  the  Nurses' 
Home  and  Receiving  House  tor  Children  which 
thev  are  about  to  build  in  that  same  thoroughfare. 

In  both  cases  the  bills  of  quantities  Were  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Gardiner  & Theobald. 

'Proposed  Reconstruction  of  Empire 
THEATRE,  Newcastle-OX-Tyne.— It  is  proposed 
to  reconstruct  this  building  according  to  plans  by 
Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  of  London. 

Fish  Market,  Cardiff.— The  new  fish  market 
at  Cardiff  was  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  the 
Borough  Engineer. 

Proposed  Hospital,  Kirkrurton,  Yorkshire. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Kirkburton  Joint 

Isolation  Hospital  Committee,  the  Sites  Sub-com- 
mittee  reported  that  Mr.  Joe  Berry,  architect, 
Huddersfield,  had  been  engaged  to  prepare  plans, 
quantities,  &c.,  for  a hospital  at  Kirkburton.  Mr. 
Berry’s  plans  provide  for  an  administration  block 
of  two  stories,  facing  south.  On  the  ground  lloor 
will  be  matron’s,  nurses’,  and  doctor’s  rooms  ; 
kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  storeroom,  and  lavatory  ; 
a suite  of  discharging-rooms  on  the  western  side, 
consisting  of  undressing-room,  bathroom,  and 
dressing-room.  On  the  first  lloor  will  be  six  bed- 
rooms, a dressing-room,  and  bathroom.  The  out- 
buildings in  connexion  with  the  kitchen  will  be 
arranged  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  tradesmen's 
entrance  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  the  ward  pavilion  practically  on  pillars,  so  as 
to  allow  a free  circulation  of  air  round  and  under- 
neath the  whole  building,  and  it  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  fourteen  patients— eight  in  one  ward 
and  six  in  another.  The  entrance  is  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  on  the  left  of  it  is  to  be  a clothes- 
store  and  pantry,  and  on  the  right  a bath-room. 
Immediately  opposite  will  be  the  ward  kitchen, 
having  two  fixed  windows  allowing  complete  observa- 
tion of  the  two  wards.  The  isolation  ward  will 
contain  accommodation  in  two  wards  for  four 
patients,  and  there  will  be  a ward  kitchen  in  the 
centre.  An  open  verandah  will  be  built  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  Provision  is  made  in 
the  laundry  block  for  wash-house,  laundry,  and 
drying  closet,  and  there  will  be  disinfecting  rooms, 
ambulance  stable,  mortuary  and  view  room,  and 
coal,  coke,  and  wood  stores.  The  entrance  lodge, 
one  story  high,  will  contain  living  room,  scullery, 
and  one'  bedroom,  and  will  be  provided  with  out- 
buildings behind. 

Constitutional  Ci.ur,  West  Hartlepool. — 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  Constitutional  Club  at 
West  Hartlepool  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Wilson.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  these  plans  is 
estimated  at  8,000/.  The  ground  floor  will  contain 
several  suites  of  offices.  On  the  first  lloor  is  shown 
billiard-room  and  clubrooms  ; and  on  the  second 
lloor  a large  hall  and  additional  offices. 

Theatre,  Sen  ihsea.— Plans  of  the  new  theatre 
to  be  erected  in  hlm-grove,  Southsea,  at  the  corner 
of  Thicket-place,  have  been  passed  by  the  Roads  and 
Works  Committee.  The  theatre,  upon  which  it  is 
estimated  40,000/.  will  be  spent,  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague.  The  site  is  situate  about 
half  way  between  Grove-road  and  Albert-road,  and 
the  building,  which  will  have  a frontage  of  100  ft. 
to  Elm-grove,  and  a depth  of  160  ft.,  will  be  set  well 
back  from  the  roadway,  and  a covered  porch  in 
front  will  afford  shelter  to  people  waiting  at  the 
doors  for  admission.  The  house  will  comprise  a pit 
and  stalls  on  the  basement  level,  a dress  circle  on 
the  first  tier,  with  raised  balcony  forming  the  second 
tier,  above  which  will  be  placed  the  gallery.  The 
specifications  provide  that  the  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  building  are  stone,  brick,  and  concrete,  and 
the  construction  of  the  auditoriun,  galleries,  and 
roofs  will  be  carried  out  in  concrete  and  steel 
girders  and  joists.  The  elevation  to  Elm-grove  will 
be  carried  out  in  stone  or  brick,  with  stone  or 
cement  dressings.  The  decoration  of  the  audi- 
torium and  entrances  are  proposed  to  be  executed 
in  fibrous  plaster  and  carton  pierre  in  gold  and 
v.olour.  Saloons  or  lounges  and  retiring-rooms  are 


The  seating  accommodation  is  estimated  approxi- 
mately at  1,644,  divided  up  as  follows  :— Stalls.  144  ; 
pit,  650  ; dress  circle,  160  ; balcony,  192  ; gallery, 
450  ; 16  private  boxes  (to  hold  three  each),  48.  The 
gangways  in  the  theatre  are  to  be  5 ft.  in  width. 

Saltmead  Hall,  Cardiff.— On  the  13th  ult. 
the  memorial  stones  of  the  new  Saltmead  Hall  of 
the  Cardiff  Forward  Movement  were  laid.  The 
new  hall  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Hereford-street 
and  Maitland-place,  Grangetown,  and  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones, 
Richards,  and  Budgen,  architects.  The  building  is 
capable  of  holding  737  people,  not  including  the 
choir.  The  body  of  the  hall  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  galleries,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  platform 
is  a gallery  for  the  choir,  capable  of  seating  forty- 
six  people.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  canti- 
levers, and  are  approached  by  two  stone  stair* 
cases  with  direct  access  from  the  street,  while 
the  body  of  the  hall  has  three  doorways.  Provision 
is  made  for  ministers’  and  other  retiring  rooms, 
with  lavatory  accommodation.  Owing  to  the  unstable 
nature  of  the  ground  concrete  pillars  had  to  be 
built  up  from  the  marl  18  ft.  below  the  ground  level, 
the  superstructure  being  wholly  carried  on  arche3 
and  girders.  The  elevation  is  carried  out  in  red 
brick  with  Bath  stone  mullions,  &c.,  and  the  roof 
is  of  American  green  slates.  The  interior  wood- 
work is  stained  and  varnished  dark  and  light  oak, 
and  the  ironwork  painted  a soft  green.  The  con- 
tract for  carrying-out  the  work  was  1,938/.,  <4 
exclusive  of  seating,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Handford  & Elsworthy,  Cardiff.  1 

New  Theatre,  Colchester.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Council  at  Colchester  on  February  20,  plans  for 
the  new  Theatre  Royal,  which  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  theatre  in  St.  Botolph’s-street, 
for  Mr.  Chas.  Macdona,  were  submitted  and 
approved.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Briggs,  of  London.  The  theatre  will  be 
fireproof  throughout,  and  the  entire  house  will  be 
fitted  with  electric  light.  The  whole  of  the 
auditorium,  entrances,  saloons,  dressing-rooms,  &c., 
will  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  and  radiators,, 
and  the  ventilation  will  be  carried  out  on  scientific 
lines.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  alterations  completed 
by  the  autumn. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — Varnishing  day  for  the  New  Salon  will 
be  on  April  21,  that  of  the  Old  Salon  on  April  30. 

The  pavilion  which  was  erected  for  the  works  of 

Rodin  in  the  square  De  l’Alma,  adjoining  the  great  ex- 
hibition, is  tolbe  re-erected  at  Passy. M.  Saint- 

Marceaux  has  just  completed  the  monument  to 
President  Faure,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  Pcre  la 
Chaise  cemetery.  The  monument  consists  of  a 
sarcophagus,  on  which  is  a recumbent  figure  in 
bronze  of  the  late  President,  round  which  are 

draped  the  Russian  and  French  Hags. MM. 

Allain  and  Heubes,  architects,  have  been  com- 
missioned to  rebuild  the  School  of  Physics  and 
Industrial  Chemistry.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 

nearly  2,000,000  fr. M.  Fleury  has  been  elected 

President  of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  the 
Seine-et-Oise  for  1901.  M.  Tendron  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  Anjou. 

A building  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Municipality 

of  Auray  ( Morbihan)  which  is  to  contain  a hospital 
for  invalids,  and  an  asylum  for  the  aged. -The 


Municipality  of  Paris  will  next  month  take  official 
possession  of  the  smaller  art  palace  on  the  Champs 

Elysees. In  the  new  Mairie  at  Suresnes  three 

allegorical  ceiling  paintings  are  to  be  placed  in 
position  shortly,  executed  by  M.  Michel  Lancon  ; 
also  two  landscapes  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  representing 
views  taken  in  that  part  of  the  suburban  district. 

A certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse 

have  entered  a protest  against  the  intention  of  the 
Municipality  of  that  town  to  place  in  a public  garden 
the  relief  bv  M.  Injalbert,  “ Faunesses  et  Satyres,” 
left  to  the  town  by  a private  owner,  under  the  pre- 
text that  this  work  is  of  a “ nudite  inconvenante." 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Blois  has  entered  an 

energetic  protest  against  the  intention  of  the  city  of 
Paris  to  take  a part  of  the  waters  of  the  Loiret  to 
complete  the  Paris  drinking  water  supply.— M. 
Jacquet  has  been  elected  President  for  1901  of  the 

Architectural  Union  of  Lyons. The  Municipal 

Council  of  Marseilles  has  voted  a sum  of  25  million 
francs  for  the  improvement  of  the  old  quarters  of 
the  city  in  the  rear  of  the  Bourse. 


shallow  basin  through  a series  of  perforations  | , lanned  for  the  different  sections  of  the  audiences. 


Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall  y.  the  Metropolitan 
ASYLUMS  Board. — We  understand  that  the  claim 
of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall  against  the  Metropolitan. 
Asylums  Board  for  damages  under  their  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a fever  hospital  at  Tooting, 
involving  a sum  of  41,175/.,  has  been  terminated  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  plaintiffs’  claim  on  condition 
that  costs  were  not  claimed  by  the  Board. 

BARRY  RAILWAY  VIADUCT,  TAFF  VALLEY.— 
The  permanent  way  has  been  laid  over  the  railway 
viaduct  across  the  Taff  Valley  at  Tail's  Well.  The 
viaduct  connects  the  Barry  system  with  the 
Rhymney  system,  and  crosses  two  roads,  two  rail- 
ways, the  river  Taff,  and  the  Glamorganshire  canal. 
The  structure  consists  of  seven  spans,  the  highest 
point  from  ground  to  parapet  being  112  ft.  The 
total  length  is  1,420  ft.  The  viaduct  was  designed 
by  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  the  contractors  having 
been  Messrs.  Price  & Wills,  of  Westminster. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  architect,  of  175  and  176 
The  Temple  Cnambers.  Tudor-street.  E.C.,  has 
taken  into  partnership  Mr.  C.  E.  Lancaster  Parkin- 
son. Mr.  Parkinson,  for  a considerable  recent 
period,  has  been  engaged  as  an  official  in  the 
Architects  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  style  of  the  firm  will  be  “Samuel 

Knight  and  Parkinson." Messrs.  Greaves,  Bull 

and  Lakin,  of  Warwick,  dealers  in  limes  and 
cements,  have  converted  their  business  into  a 
limited  Company  under  the  title  “Greaves,  Bull, 
& Lakin,  Limited,"  and  have  removed  their  head 
office  from  Warwick  to  their  works  at  Harbury, 
the  postal  address  being  “ Harbury,  Leamington." 

Nottingham  Master  Builders'  Association 
—The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the 
Nottingham  Master  Builders’  Association  was  held 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  H.  Vickers  presiding.  The 
loyal  toast  having  been  honoured,  Mr.  Price  pro- 
posed “The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Notting- 
ham,” and  coupled  the  toast  with  the  names  of  the 
Sheriff  and  Councillor  J.  Wright  —The  Sheriff,  in 
reply,  observed  that  the  Corporation  as  a whole  had 
during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  been  setting 
themselves  the  task  of  improving  the  town  in  many 
respects,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  their 
efforts  had  to  a great  extent  been  successful. 
Councillor  Wright  also  responded.  In  submitting 
“ Success  to  the  Nottingham  Builders’  Association  ” 
Mr.  J.  W.  Woodsend  remarked  that  the  Association 
had  had  a fair  amount  of  success,  but  they  would 
1 all  like  it  to  have  more.  Such  associations  were 
I very  necessary,  because  without  them  builders 
would  be  to  a great  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the 
I trades-unions.  In  self-defence,  therefore,  they 
were  practically  obliged  to  come  together.  But 
they  did  not  want  to  band  themselves  together 
I with  the  sole  idea  of  defensive  tactics  : it 
j was  proper  for  them  to  be  associated  if  only  for  the 
opportunity  of  having  such  enjoyable  evenings  as 
1 that.— The  toast  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  F.  H. 

1 Fish,  who  said  the  builders  were  never  in  a better 
1 form  for  dealing  with  the  men,  and  the  relations 
< between  employers  and  employed  were  never 
j better.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  year  they  were  very 
1 much  troubled  with  the  plastering  section  of  the 
trade,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  asso- 
i ciation,  which  formed  a committee  to  deal  with  the 
I matter,  they  were  enabled  to  get  a very  good  settle- 
1 ment  with  the  men  — Mr.  James  Wright  submitted 
1 the  toast  of  the  “ National  Federation  and  Kindred 
;i  Associations,”  and  in  doing  so  said  their  Association 
? was  connected  with  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
tl  important  trades  in  existence— a trade  which  paid 
over  sixty  millions  of  pounds  in  wages  per  year. 

1 He  urged  the  Association  to  continue  connexion 
v with  the  National  Federation.  The  Midland  Branch 
1 of  the  National  Federation  was  an  attempt  to 
1 unite  and  weld  into  one  body  all  the  master 
j builders’  associations  of  the  Midland  counties 
[ There  were  many  interests  to  guard  against  and 
t many  rights  to  defend  of  necessity  in  such  a great 
f and  important  industry  as  the  building  trade,  not 
ti  only  in  regard  to  their  relationship  with  workmen 
u but  also  with  regard  to  their  relationship  with 
architects,  great  public  bodies,  and  the  public  at 
large  for  whom  they  worked.  The  National  Fede- 

i ration  had  now  in  hand,  and  had  had  in  hand  for 

I many  years,  with  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

.1  the  drawing  up  and  forming  of  a national  and 
: recognised  form  of  contract  which,  when  it  was 
n:  complete,  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
j During  the  past  year  this  had  been  under  discussion 
! by  the  Midland  Federation,  and  a form  of  estimate 

had  also  been  under  consideration.  The  Midland 

II  Federation  had  had  a prosperous  year,  and  new 

ii  builders’  associations  had  been  started  in  many  towns 
ll  where  such  organisations  had  not  previously  existed. 

I The  speaker  urged  those  present  to  support  the 

II  associations  financially;  it  was  due  from  them  as 
j employers  that  they  should  make  some  sacrifice 
! 1 to  protect  their  own  interests  and  for  the  general 

welfare  of  the  trade.  In  reply,  Mr.  A.  Chambers 
1 said  they  seemed  to  lose  sight  to  a very  great 
i j! extent  of  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  their  federa- 
tion, and  this  was  organisation.  It  had  been  said 
(that  they  were  not  only  formed  for  defence,  but  the 
Hatter  was  undoubtedly  a verv  good  object,  and  if 
|they  were  desirous  of  peace  they  must  be  prepared 
]for  war.  He  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  riminni 


Richmond  (North  Hackney),  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson 

North  Islington),  engineers  ; Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor 
(North  Camberwell),  bricklayer  ; Mr.  J Jeffrey 
(Chelsea),  Mr.  J.  A.  Thornhill  (Dulwich),  Mr.  G.  H. 
Booth  (Mile  End),  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Westacott  (West 
St.  Pancras),  surveyors  ; Mr.  T.  P.  Gaskell  (Clap- 
ham)  and  Mr.  H.  Ward  (Hoxton),  civil  engineers  ; 
rfu,;.  Co  ,ns  (Kehnington),  stone  merchant;  Mr. 
J.  Williams  (North  Lambeth),  timber  merchant. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  So- 
ciety.—At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  society,  held 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  John  G.  Dunn  read  a paper 
on  the  - Practice  of  Chimney  Stalk  and  Boiler 
Building.  To  ensure  the  stability  of  a stalk,  he  said, 
the  foundations  must  be  built  With  best  Portland 
cement,  with  footings  projecting  the  thickness  of 
lie  wall,  or  inverted  arches  used.  The  stalk  should 
have  a square  base,  a batter  of  i-in.  to  the  foot 
with  hoop  iron  horizontal  ties.  The  brick  courses 
should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  batter,  and  no  port 
holes  cut  after  the  stalk  had  taken  its  bearing, 
further  remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  of 
efficiency  of  draught  and  architectural  treatment, 
and  then  the  lecturer  passed  on  to  the  consideration 
of  boiler  setting,  explaining  carefully  the  various 
types  of  Hues,  boilers,  and  fuel  economisers,  the 
entire  paper  being  of  a most  practical  nature. 

National  Federation  of  Building  Em- 
ployers.—We  learn  that  Mr.  A.  Krauss,  builder 
and  contractor  of  Bristol,  has  been  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Employers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fire  at  Parish  Church,  Sturtox,  Notting- 
hamshire.—The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Peter's 
Sturton,  was  practically  destroyed  by  lire  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  ult.  The  edifice  was  gutted, 
only  the  outside  walls  and  the  tower  remaining. 

Building  Trades  Exhibition.— At  the  forth- 
coming Building  Trades  Exhibition  one  feature  will 
be  a special  exhibition  to  be  called  “ The  Surveyor  ” 
exhibition,  illustrating  everything  in  connexion  with 
house  drainage,  sewerage,  setvage  disposal,  and 
road-making  materials  and  appliances.  The  exhi- 
bition will  include  drawings  representing  old  defec- 
tive and  modern  improved  systems  of  drainage  ■ 
models  of  sections  of  drainage  badly  laid  and  well 
laid  for  comparison,  photographs  of' bad  drainage 
work  taken  on  the  spot;  also  “photographs  of 
eminent  sanitarians  who  have  insisted  on  the  essen- 
tials of  sound  drainage.”  There  will  also  be  a varied 
exhibition  of  sanitary  fittings  and  drainage  and  road 
materials. 

Drainage  of  Chelsea  Workhouse.— The 

Guardians  of  the  Poor  have  instructed  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Gritton,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of  London  and  Selhurst,  to 
prepare  a scheme  for  the  drainage  of  Chelsea 
Workhouse  for  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 


. iiiu3L  ue  prepared 

jfor  war.  He  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
»when  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  a national 
jform  of  contract— one  in  which  they  could  place 
jreliance. — Mr.  J.  B.  Alliott  also  responded,  and  re- 
tmarked  that  the  necessity  for  being  united  was  very 
nnuch  greater  among  the  employers  than  among  the 
iworkmen.  Mr.  J.  H.  Vickers  proposed  “The 
■Visitors,”  Mr.  John  Sulley  suitably  replying.  The 
health  of  “The  Chairman  " was  submitted  by  Mr. 

! vV.  Edgar  and  duly  responded  to. 

1 London  County  Council  Election.— The  list 
: )f  nominations  made  in  this  election  includes  the 
following  candidates  Mr.  L.  Sharp  (Brixton), 
dr.  J.  E.  Sears  (North  Hackney),  Mr.  R.  Williams 
1 North  Lambeth),  Mr.  C.  Fitzroy  Doll  (South  St. 
Uancras),  Mr.  T.  W.  Emden  (Strand),  and  Mr.  W. 
Hunt  (Wandsworth),  architects;  Mr.  J.  Ellis 
■Greenwich),  Mr.  W.  Goodman  (West  Islington), 
nd  Mr.  C.  Angell  (North  Lambeth),  builders  ; Mr 
1.  G.  Paddon  (South  Paddington),  sanitary  engi- 
icer ; Mr.  J.  A.  Baker  (East  Finsbury),  Mr.  J. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Northern  Bricklayers’  Dispute. We 

read  that  the  bricklayers  and  labourers  in  New- 
castle and  Gateshead  returned  to  work  on  the  25th 
ult.,  after  a cessation  of  labour  for  about  eight 
months. 

Aberdeen  Plasterers’  Strike.— The  majority 
of  the  operative  plasterers  in  Aberdeen  struck  work- 
on  the  25th  ult.  against  a reduction  of  wages  from 
8^d.  to  7^.  an  hour.  Messrs.  James  Bannochie  & 
Sons,  the  principal  firm  in  the  trade,  and  another 
employer  have  agreed  to  continue  the  present  rate 
of  wages,  and  as  work  is  plentiful  meantime  it  is  not 
anticipated. that  the  strike  will  be  long  continued. 
A meeting  of  the  men  affected  by  the  dispute  was 
held  on  the  25th  ult.,  when  arrangements  were 
made  for  carrying  on  the  strike.  During  the  time 
they  are  idle  the  operatives  will  be  in  receipt  of  27s. 
a week  each,  the  whole  of  them  being  connected 
with  two  trades-unions.  The  masters  regard  the 
present  rate  of  pay  as  excessive,  and  express  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  demands  of  the  men.— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

LEGAL. 


IMPORTANT  POINT  AFFECTING 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  cases  of  J.  T.  Chambers  v.  Harrop  Gold- 
thorpe,  and  Rested  and  others  v.  Nye  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Collins  and  Romer,  on 
the  26th  and  27th  ults.  As  the  same  point  prac- 
tically was  raised  by  both  appeals,  they  were  heard 
together. 

The  case  of  Chambers  v.  Goldthorpe  came  before  I 
the  Court  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendant  from  the 
judgment  of  a Divisional  Court  composed  of  Jus- 
tices Channell  and  Bucknill.  This  was  an  action 
brought  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chambers,  an  architect,  for 
fees.  The  defendant  employed  the  plaintiff  to 
prepare  plans  for  buildings  he  was  then  about  to 
erect,  and  to  superintend  and  measure  up  the  work. 
The  work  was  done  by  a contractor.  The  con- 
tract between  the  defendant  and  the  contractor 
provided  bv  Clause  20  that  “ a certificate 
of  the  architect  or  an  award  of  the  referee 
hereinafter  referred  to,  as  the  case  may 
be,  showing  the  final  balance  due  or  payable 
to  the  contractor,  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
works  having  been  duly  completed,  and  that  the 


contractor  is  entitled  to  receive  payment  of  the  final 
balance.  Clause  22  provided  that  in  case  of  anv 
question,  dispute,  or  difference  arising  between  the 
proprietor,  or  the  architect  on  his  behalf,  and  the 
contractor  as  to  the  various  matters  therein  specified 
arising  under  or  out  of  the  contract,  including 
questions  “as  to  the  works  having  been  duly  com- 
pleted," or  in  case  the  contractor . should  be  dis- 
satisfied with  any  certificate  of  the  architect 
under  certain  clauses  of  the  contract,  “ nr 
m case  he  (the  architect)  shall  withhold  or 
not  give  any  certificate  to  which  the  contractor 
may  be  entitled,  then  such  question,  dispute,  or 
ditterence,  or  such  certificate,  or  the  value  of  the 
matter  which  should  be  certified,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  to  be  from  time  to  time  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion." It  seemed  that  the  plaintiff  had  incorrectly 
measured  up  certain  of  the  materials  used,  the 
result  being  that  the  amount  of  the  certificate  was 
larger  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  defendant 
admitted  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  but  counterclaimed 
tor  damages  and  negligence.  The  Countv  Court 
Judge  of  Holmlirth  gave  judgement  for  the  plaintiff 
on  the  claim  and  for  the  defendant  on  the  counter- 
claim, and  from  this  decision  the  plaintiff  appealed 
to  the  Divisional  Court,  which  held  that  the  plaintiff 
under  the  contract  was  acting  in  a judicial  position, 
and  therefore  that  no  action  would  lie  for  negligence 
apart  from  fraudulent  or  dishonest  conduct.  From 
this  decision  the  defendant  now  appealed. 

M r.  Lowe  nth  a I . for  the  appellant  (defendant),  eon- 
tended  that  in  the  circumstances  the  plaintiff  as 
architect  was  liable,  because  in  measuring  up  the 
quantities  he  was  acting  as  the  servant  of  the  de- 
fendant and  not  as  an  arbitrator.  His  contention 
also  was  that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  the  defendant  and  the  builder  the  plaintiff 
was  never  employed  in  any  sense  as  arbitrator 
between  them. 

M.c-  5C?!,F?X1’-K-C''.’  for  the  resPondent  (paintiff), 
contended  that  his  client  acted  as  arbitrator  under 
the  contract,  and  that  so  long  as  he  acted  honestly 
he  was  not  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  for  want 
of  skill. 

Their  lordships  reserved  judgment  in  this  case 
until  the  next  case  was  heard. 

The  case  of  Restell  and  others  v.  Nye  came  before 
the  Court  on  the  plaintiffs’  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Matthew  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division.  & 

This  was  an  action  against  an  architect,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  money— alleged  to 
have  been  received  by  the  defendant  to  the  “plain- 
tiffs use— also  damages  for  the  defendant’s  negli- 
^fn.ce-  The  defendant  was  employed  by  the 
plaintiff  as  architect  in  connexion  with  the  building 
of  a bungalow  for  the  plaintiff  in  Sussex  The 
terms  of  the  employment  of  the  defendant  were 
contained  in  certain  letters  which  passed  between 
the  parties,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  was  to  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff  for 
“ Plans>  specifications,  and  supervision  of  works  ” 

5 per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  expenditure 
travelling  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  be  charged 
extra.  In  accepting  the  defendant’s  offer  the 
plaintiff  wrote  that  the  charge  was  to  be  an  inclu- 
sive charge,  covering  everything.  The  defendant 
entered  upon  the  work.  He  prepared  a specifica- 
tion on  which  tenders  were  obtained,  and  included 
therein  a provision  that  surveyor's  charges  for 
bill  of  quantities  should  be  2^  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  estimate,  and  for  drawings  &c 
10/.  los.  The  defendant  prepared  a bill  of ’quan- 
tities and  obtained  a tender  from  some  builders  at 
Brighton  for  the  erection  of  the  bungalow  for  1,700/ 
This  tender  was  accepted,  and  a contract  was 
signed  by  the  plaintiff  which  provided  that 
the  price  should  be  paid  by  instalments 
upon  the  defendants  certificates,  and  that  his  final 
certificate  should  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
builders  were  entitled  to  receive  payment  of  the 
final  balance.  The  work  was  completed,  and  the 
plaintiff  paid  the  contract  price,  together  with  the 
cost  of  certain  extras  on  the  defendant’s  certificates 
The  defendant  was  paid  by  the  builders  per  cent 
on  the  contract  price  for  taking  out  the  quantities' 
and  the  ten  guineas  for  the  drawings.  The  plaintiff 
alleged  that  the  receipt  of  these  payments  by  the 
defendant  was  a breach  of  the  defendant’s  term  of 
employment,  and  was  alternatively  a secret  profit 
made  by  the  defendant  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment. The  defendant  contended  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  had  been  followed,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  fully  aware  that  the  cost  of  taking  out 
the  quantities  was  not  included  in  the  defendant's 
charges  for  acting  as  architect  to  the  work.  The 
. plaintiff's  second  head  of  claim  was  for  damages 
for  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The 
plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  defendant  had 
omitted  to  check  the  builder's  accounts  with  due 
skill  and  diligence,  and  had  passed  as  extras  works 
included  in  the  contract,  and  had  certified  for  sums 
improperly  passed.  The  defendant  denied  these 
allegations.  The  plaintiff  had  died  since  the  action 
was  commenced,  and  the  executors  were  substi- 
tuted as  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  held  that  the 

agreementbetweentheplaintiffand  the  defendant  did 

not  cover  the  cost  of  taking  out  the  quantities,  but  his 
Lordship  felt  compelled  to  add  that  he  did  not  think 
the  defendant  had  acted  as  an  honourable  man 
because  he  had  concealed  from  the  plaintiff  the  fact 
that  he  was  making  this  arrangement  with  regard  to 
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the  quantities.  His  Lordship  said  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  defendant  had  not  held  the  scales  impar- 
tially. and  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  which  had 
benefited  the  builder  at  the  expense  of  the  plaintiii, 
but  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  damages  were 
not  recoverable  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  circumstances. 
His  Lordship  therefore  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendant,  but  without  costs.  Hence  the  present 
appeal  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Bray,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Morten  appeared  for 
the  apciellant  (plaintiff),  and  Mr.  Boxall  and  Sir 
Lennox’  Napier  for  the  respondent  (defendant). 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  giving  judgment  in 
both  cases  dealt  first  with  the  case  of  Chambers  v. 
Goldthorpe.  He  said  the  only  question  raised  by  the 
appeal  was  one  which  arose  on  the  counterclaim, 
and  was  whether  Mr.  Chambers  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  an  arbitrator,  or  whether  he  was  merely 
in  the  position  of  a person  acting  as  agent  of  the 
building  owner.  If  he  was  an  arbitrator,  then  the 
building  owner  could  not  sue  him  for  negligence  ; 
he  could  only  sue  him  for  fraud  or  collusion,  and 
there  was  no  suggestion  in  this  case  of  anything 
of  the  kind . When  they  looked  at  the  buildmg  con- 
tract it  was  plain  that  under  many  of  the  clauses  of 
the  contract  Mr.  Chambers  was  only  to  act  as  agent 
for  Goldthorpe.  In  those  clauses  his  duty  was 
simply  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Goldthorpe, 
and  in  respect  of  those  matters  no  doubt  he  would 
he  liable  to  an  action  for  negligence.  But  when 

, did 


they  came  to  Clause  20  the  question  arose, 

arrhitect  still  remain  the  agent  of  the 


an  accident  which  befel  her  husband,  Charles 
Hodson,  on  September  11  last.  The  defendant  was 
John  Riley,  plumber,  Stainland-road,  West  Vale. 

‘ ' W.  H.'  Boocock  appeared  for  the  applicant,  and 
F.  C.  Reed  (Learoyd  & Co.,  Huddersfield) 
for  the  defendant.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Boocock  and  deposed  to  by 
witnesses,  were  that  Hodson,  who  only 

entered  Riley’s  employ  on  the  day  of  the 
accident  as  a journeyman  plumber,  was  engaged  in 
fixing  new  skylights  in  Brigg-royd  Mill.  Two 

ladders  were  used  to  get  to  the  roof  from  the 
interior  of  the  mill.  The  deceased  fell  from  a 
platform  between  these  ladders  a distance  of  some 
17  ft.,  fractured  the  base  of  his  skull,  sustained  other 
injuries,  and  died  the  next  day.  The  defence  was 
that  the  platform  on  which  the  deceased  was 
standing  was  not  scaffolding  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. — After  hearing  arguments  on  both  sides, 
the  Judge  decided  that  the  platform  was  not  a 
“ scaffolding,”  and  gave  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 
He  expressed  sympathy  with  the  widow.  Mr.  Reed 
said  he  did  not  ask  for  costs  —Bradford  Observer. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

,56. — Metal  Lathing  : .1/.  Hilton.  — The 


building  owner,  or  was  he  not  an  arbitrator  .-' 
It  seemed,  said  his  Lordship,  impossible  to 
say  that  with  regard  to  Clause  20  the  archi- 
tect’s sole  duty  was  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  building ’owner.  The  architect  undertook 
the  duty  of  bringing  out  a final  certificate,  and  with 
respect  to  that  lie  owed  a duty  to  the  builder  as  well 
as  the  building  owner,  his  duty  being  to  hold  the 
balance  fairly  between  the  one  and  tne  other.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Chambers 
was  in  the  position  of  an  arbitrator,  and  that  the 
counterclaim  could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
appeal  must  be  dismissed.  For  the  same  reason  he 
thought  that  the  claim  in  the  other  case, 
i'  Nye,"  could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
appeal  in  that  case  should  also  be  dismissed 

Lord  Justice  Collins  concurred  in  thinking  that 
the  architect  in  each  case  was  in  the  position  of  a 
quasi  arbitrator,  and  that  both  appeals  should  be 

dl3Lordejustice  Romer  dissented.  He  thought  that 
if  a person  undertook  for  reward  to  value  or  esti- 
mate for  another  work  to  be  done  for  hts  principal 
bv  a third  person,  he  did  not,  so  far  as  his  principal 
was  concerned,  become  in  the  position  of  an 
arbitrator  in  regard  to  his  valuation  or  esti- 
mate merely  because  he  knew  that  his  prin- 
cipal and  ’the  third  person  had  by  contract 
between  them  agreed  that,  in  defau.t  of  dispute 
previously  arising  with  regard  to  the  matter,  his 
valuation  or  estimate  was  to  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive and  as  determining  the  price  to  be  Palf 
his  principal  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  third 
person.  Acting,  as  he  would  do,  for  his  principal, 
if  he  was  guilty  of  negligence  causing  damage  he 
would  be  liable  to  his  principal  in  an  action  brought 
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by  him. 

both 


He  therefore  thought  that  the  appeals  m 
both  cases  ought  tobe  allowed. 

By  a majority  of  the  Court,  therefore, 
appeals  were  dismissed. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT. 

Ov  the  20th  ult„  at  Darlington  County  Court, 
before  Judge  Templer,  Mr.  William  Perkins,  architect, 
Bishop1  Auckland,  sued  Messrs.  Sykes  & Co.,iroo- 
mongers.  Darlington,  for  repayment  of  33I.  paid  by 
Mm In  error  of  account.  Mr.  Luck,  hamster,  in- 
structed by  Messrs.  Main  & Co.,  solicitors  was  for 
Plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Edward  Wooler  for  defendants. 
The  plaintiff's  case,  as  stated,  was  that  he  was 
the  architect  for  thirteen  houses  at  Etherley- 
lane  Prior  to  that  an  arrangement  existed 
with  defendants  by  which  he  was  to  obtain 
some  share  of  profits  from  business  he  intro- 
duced He  had  paid  defendants  sundry  cheques 
o„  account,  but  found  they  had  debited  him . with 
33/  for  gasfittings  for  these  houses.  He  (plaintitf) 
did  not  order  the  fittings.  Defendants  should  have 
looked  to  the  contractor.  Mr.  1.  Hilton,  for  the 
money.  Defendants  made  a counter-claim  for 
Sql.  js„  and  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Wooler  that 
plaintiff  could  not  claim  the  money  even  were  it 
due  but  the  Co-operative  Society,  who  bad  the 
houses  built.  It  was  further  held  that  20O( 
paid  bv  Hilton,  the  builder,  and  that  the  33/.  should 
come  fiut  of  that.-The  case  lasted  a considerable 
time  The  Tudge  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaint  It, 
giving  judgment  for  33I.  on  the  claim,  nnd  he  also 
gave  a veldict  for  plaintiff  on  the  counter-claim.— 
Newcastle  Chronicle. 


WHAT  IS  A SCAFFOLDING? 

AT  the  Halifax  County  Court  on  the  21st  ult., 
hefore  Mr  Vincent  Thompson.  Assistant  Judge,  a 
claim  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was 
heard  The  claimant  was  Mrs.  Harriet  Hodson,  of 
Back  Raglan-street,  Halifax,  and  she  sought  to 
recover  damages  amounting  to  266 1.  in  respect  of 


laths  are  made  out  of  strips  of  sheet-metal,  and  to 
enable  them  to  “ key  ” with  the  plaster  as  well  as 
to  stand  out  from  the  joists  they  are  punched  so  as 
to  present  loops  or  tongues,  which  may  be  curved, 
angular,  or  rectangular  in  shape,  and  be  set  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  strips  or  at  an  angle  with  them. 
The  machine  which  bends  and  shears  the  rectangular 
tongues  has  two  lifting-bars  which  sever  the  strip 
from  the  lower  die  and  are  joined  to  the  upper  die 
crosshead  with  rods  and  a crossbar.  With  the 
specification  should  be  read  No.  10,664  of  1899. 

21,33s.  — Meters  for  Gas  and  Liquids  : H. 
’Jensen. — With  the  fixed  walls  of  the  meters  are 
combined  bellows  of  which  the  membrane  has  on 
one  side,  or  both,  a central  solid  plate  surrounded 
with  solid  rings  in  order  to  leave  narrow  spaces  or 
strips  of  the  llexible  material  between  them,  the 
rings  and  the  plate  being  joined  to  one  another  and 
to  the  walls  of  the  meter  by  means  of  lever-links. 

21,353. — SOUND-PROOF  AND  FlRE-PROOF  FLOORS 
AND  CEILINGS  : P.  Hobbs. — About  the  lower  flanges 
of  the  metal  joists  are  arranged  hollow  flanged 
skew-backs  made  of  concrete,  cement,  terra-cotta, 
&c.  ; upon  the  llanges  of  the  latter  are  dropped 
rabbelted  ceiling-slabs,  whilst  upon  their  upper 
edges  are  laid  metal  sheets  which  may  be  grooved, 
corrugated,  or  expanded  in  shape  ; then  above  the 
metal  network,  or  sheets,  and  round  about  the 
upper  flanges  of  the  joists  is  laid  a mass  of  concrete, 
a coating  of  plaster  being  applied  underneath  the 
slabs  ; for  the  ceiling  plaster  the  lower  llanges  ot 
the  skew-backs  are  grooved  dovetail-wise,  and  by 
another  method  the  concrete  skew-backs  may  be 
cast  about  the  joists  when  in  situ. 

21,356.— A Contrivance  for  Weighing  Ma- 
chines : J.  W.  Cartwright. — In  the  case  of  scales 
that  indicate  fractional  parts  of,  say,  a pound  after 
the  required  weight  to  the  nearest  pound  has  been 
put  into  the  weights’  pan,  a vertical  arm  is  mounted 
upon  the  beam,  and  at  its  lower  end  is  a weight  that 
will  oscillate  within  a dash-pot  and  is  joined  with  a 
strap  to  a drum  on  which  is  mounted  a pointer 
travelling  over  a graduated  scale  above  the  beam  ; 
upon  the  vertical  arm  slides  a weight  for  adjust- 
ment. which  may  be  altered  in  respect  of  both  its 
weight  and  place. 

21,366. — A Method  of  Ventilation  : IV.  Birch. 
— The  appliance  is  for  the  withdrawal  of  polluted 
air  by  the  operation  of  a gas-burner  or  furnace 
which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a shaft  with 
which  the  ducts  for  foul  air  from  the  room  are  con- 
nected. In  one  form  of  the  invention,  and  adapted 
for  buildings,  the  foul  air,  as  it  Hows  through 
openings  in  the  wall  and  ceiling  of  the  room, 
carried  through  (lues  to  a shaft  wherein  a gas- 
burner  is  placed  ; in  some  instances  the  burner  is 
arranged  concentrically  within  a tube  and  eccen- 
trically within  the  casing. 

21,381. — A Saw  Guide  for  Mitering 
Machines;  P.  F.  MacDonaltl . — The  saw  guide  is 
mounted  so  that  one  can  set  it  at  any  angle  about 
two  axes,  which  are  disposed  at  a right  angle  to  one 
another,  and  is  carried  by  a vertical  standard  which 
is  joined  with  a ball-and-cup  bearing  to  the  table  or 
base-board.  The  post  or  standard  can,  moreover,  be 
set  at  any  angle  in  the  vertical  plane  as  one  turns  it 
between  two  plates  set  at  an  angle  of  90  deg.  to  the 
base-board. 

di. — Clamps  for  Joiners’  Use  : G.  Schmidt. 
— The  inventor’s  object  is  to  enable  one  to  clamp 
pieces  of  wood  together  at  varying  angles  during 
the  process  of  glueing  ; the  jaws  01  the  clamp  are 
pivotted  to  two  arms  which  are  pivotted  on  to  a 
boss  between  them,  which  has  lugs  that  guide  the 
arms  and  is  screw-threaded  that  it  may  take  a 
screw,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a pivotted  jaw  and  at 
the  outer  end  a handle  ; a right-and-left-handed 
screw  serves  to  draw  together  the  two  arms  for 
closing  the  jaw  of  the  clamp.  In  another  mode  an 
eccentric,  with  a handle,  is  used  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  arras,  the  eccentric  being  pivotted  to  links 
which  are  pivotted  on  to  one  of  the  arms  and  being 
caused  to  bear  against  the  other  arm,  which  a hook 


that  is  in  engagement  with  a slot  retains  in  its 
position  to  support  the  thrust  ; the  eccentric,  when 
adjusted,  is  maintained  in  place  by  means  of  a 
pawl,  which  engages  with  ratchet  teeth  upon  the 
eccentric. 

21,409. — A Self-closing  Valve  : S.  Kaprahk  — 

A conical  valve  shuts  the  casing  at  its  inlet  side, 
and  at  a point  midway  a valve  spindle  closes  it 
also,  a groove  cut  in  the  valve  spindle  permits  the  .. 
current  of  liquid  to  the  outlet  when  the  valve 
has  been  forced  inwards  and  the  inlet  end  has,  at 
the  same  time,  been  opened  ; either  a spring  or  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  will  serve  to  force  the  valve  , 
against  its  seating. 

21,411.— An  EXTINCTEUR  : F.  S.  Bright.  —The 
cylinder-shaped  container  of  metal  has  a lid  which  J 
makes  an  air-tight  joint,  being  screwed  on  with 
packing,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  lid  is  screwed  the 
nozzle  of  the  discharge-pipe,  at  the  lower  end  of 
which,  within  the  vessel,  is  screwed  a strainer.  At 
the  side  of  the  casing  is  a cage  or  holder  for  the 
acid-bottle,  against  the  side  of  which  is  a thumb- 
screw which,  when  turned  from  without,  will  break 
the  bottle. 

21,413.— Electrical  Cut-outs:  y.  Sachs.— For 
cut-outs  with  a fuse,  which  is  placed  inside  a casing, 
a second  fine  wire  is  laid  outside  the  casing,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  an  indicator  through  its 
own  fusing  when  the  main  fuse  blows,  the  pin  ter- 
minals should  be  passed  through  an  end  piece  of  , 
the  tube-shaped  casing,  and  the  auxiliary  fuse  may  /j 
be  made  of  a strip  of  foil  upon  asbestos  paper  or 
some  similar  material. 

21,427.— An  Apparatus  for  Painters’  Use  : ■ 
G.  E.  Holloway  and Dcllanga  & to— For  purposes  of 
paint-spraying  the  inventors  cause  compressed  air  to 
be  forced  through  a tube,  together  with  paint 
through  the  tail-ends  of  other  tubes,  into  the  spray-  ■ 
ing-nozzles  upon  a straightened  or  bent  tube,  whicn  I 
is  to  be  rocked  with  the  hand  or  with  a lever;  the 
tail-ends  of  the  supply  tubes  are  dipped  either  into  £ 
the  paint  in  the  reservoir  or  into  a vessel  upon  the 
shaft  which  dips  into  the  paint,  and  will  serve  to  ,1 
stir  up  the  paint. 

21,439. — Flushing  Closets  and  their  Fittings:  |l 
A.  Male  and  J.  Hodgson. — For  a iloat-valve  in  the  . 
inlet  of  the  cistern,  which  is  made  air-tight,  the 
inventors  substitute  an  air  valve,  which  is  regulated 
with  a float,  and  will  prevent  thelentry  of  water  just  v' 
as  it  prevents  the  escape  of  air.  In  one  modification  ;• 
of  the  apparatus  the  cistern  is  divided  into  two  por-  I 
tions  by  an  inner  wall.  The  connection  from  one 
part  to  the  other  is  regulated  with  a valve.  The 
closing  of  the  valve  upon  the  opening  of  the  dis- 
charge valve,  together  with  the  reversal  of  that 
action,  provide  a reserved  flush.  The  principle 
involved  may  be  adapted  for  a siphonical  discharge  . 
cistern,  and  for  a single  valve  cistern  also. 

21,493.— Ball-and-float  Valves  : F.  J.  Brazier.  :l 
— The  float  is  arranged  so  that  it  shall  slide  in  a n 
vertical  direction  between  guides  upon  the  end  of  I 
the  outlet  pipe,  whilst  levers  which  are  pivotted  on 
to  a casing  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  join  the  float  to  a p 
lug  that  projects  from  beneath  the  valve;  by  those  >? 
means  the  movement  of  the  float  is  communicated,  , 
to  a lessened  extent,  to  the  valve  which  is  seated 
upon  the  outlet  of  the  pipe.  In  a variant  adapta- 
tion a partial  or  entire  balancing  of  the  valve  is  j 
effected  by  extending  the  valve  downwards  in  order  fc 
that  the  lower  end  may  operate  as  a piston  in  a 
corresponding  extension  of  the  casing  into  which  J 
the  water  flows  through  a port  within  the  valve. 

21,530.  — Ladders,  Step  - ladders,  and  a, 
Trestles  : A.  Barr. — The  three  sections  of  a ‘ 
telescopical  ladder  are  fixed  with  weighted  hook3  ^ 
when  it  is  fully  extended,  the  hooks  being  pivotted 
on  to  the  upper  two  sections  and  fitting  over  the 
rungs  of  the  lowest  section  ; anti-friction  rollers 
press  against  the  wall,  and  the  sections  are  retained 
in  their  places] with  guide-rollers.  For  a trestle  or 
step-ladder  in  two  sections  the  sides  are  pierced 
with  holes  through  which  side-struts  are  to  be 
hooked,  and  there  are  holes  in  the  sections  for  a 
hinge-pin  or  bolt ; a horizontal  notched  bar  that 
engages  with  the  rungs  fastens  the  sections  when 
they  are  extended  ; the  ladders,  &c.,  being  after  the 
convertible  and  extensible  kind,  are  such  as  are 
specified  in  No.  24,183  of  1896. 

2i,537-  — Steelyards:  W.  E.  Hipkins  — The 
steelyard  is  adapted  for  use  with  weighing-bridges 
and  platform  machines,  and  embodies  a compound- 
lever  adjustment ; to  the  steelyard  is  secured  a 
notched  bar,  which  is  engaged  by  a supplementary 
nib  mounted  upon  the  poise.  Any  damage  of  the 
steelyard  by  the  nib  is  obviated  by  cutting  the 
notches  upon  the  auxiliary  bar  more  deeply  than 
the  notches  upon  the  steelyard  itself.  Nor  will  the 
steelyard  suffer  injury  when  both  nibs  are  in  position 
for  engagement  with  their  notches  respectively. 

21,683.  — An  Appliance  for  Scouring  and 
Cleaning  Pipes  and  Conduits  : /•’.  Novotny  and 
O.  Mierisch — For  a guide  and  piston  an  oval- 
shaped body  is  put  within  the  pipe  or  conduit ; a 
scraping  instrument  and  a brush  are  attached  to  the 
guiding  portion,  the  teeth  or  ribs  of  the  scraper 
being  set  at  an  angle  to  the  longer  diameter  of  the 
appliance  in  order  that  it  may  rotate  as  it  is  drawn 
through  the  pipe  ; the  brush  sweeps  away  the  dirt, 
&c.,  which  the  scraper  removes  as  the  apparatus  is 
being  forced  through  the  pipe  by  means  of  com- 
pressed steam  or  other  fluid.  J 

21,710.— Process  of  Moulding  Sinks,  &c.  : y. 
Wootton  and  J.  Parker. — A loose  ring  or  mould  is 
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mounted  upon  the  die  or  mouthpiece  of  a pipe- 
making or  extrusion  machine,  and  reposes  upon 
bevelled  ribs  of  the  balanced  table,  which  also  carry 
a core  that  is  secured  to  a rod.  After  the  table  has 
been  freed  from  its  locked  position,  and  as  it 
descends,  the  suspension  bolts  limit  the  amount  of 
the  fall  of  the  mould,  so  that  a cutting-off  wire  can 
be  drawn  between  the  mould  and  the  die.  If  it  be 
deaired  to  form  ornamental  designs  around  the  sink 
or  other  article, [loose  pattern-plates  should  be  in- 
serted at  the  sides  of  the  mould. 

sr, 746 —Covers  for  Manholes:  T.  P.  G-eger. 
—A  flange  which  has  gates  arranged  at  regular 
intervals  aHords  support  fora  circular  grating;  in 
the  rim  of  the  cover  are  fashioned  half-rounded 
recesses  which  will,  or  will  not,  register  (as  may 
be  desired  for  purposes  of  ventilation)  with  the 
gates  in  the  flange,  as  a projection  engages  with  one 
or  with  the  other  of  two  other  recesses. 

21,779. — Manufacture  of  Lime  Cement  : C. 
Straub.  Moisture  is  expelled  from  calcined  lime- 
stone that  has  been  partly  hydrated  by  heating  it 
in  an  oven  or  upon  a hot  plate.  The  broken  lumps 
of  limestone  are  then  pulverised,  and  the  resultant 
lime  cement  will  serve  for  plaster  or  cement,  or, 
when  it  is  mixed  with  sand,  for  mortar.  When 
finely  sifted  and  compounded  with  a colouring 
material,  it  may  be  used  as  a wall  paint.  Steam  or 
water  can  be  employed  for  the  process  of  hydration, 
the  water  may  be  mixed  with  a glue  or  gum  solu 
“on.  calcium  sulphate,  or  alkaline  salts  of  boracic  or 
other  acid. 


. A.  Shenstone,  F.R.S.,  on 
experimental  illustrations. 


Royal  Institution. — Mr.  V 
“Vitrified  Quartz.”  With 
9 p.m. 

pf  Civ!l  Engineers  ( Students  Meeting).— 
JMr.  C.  Johnston  on  “ Sewage  Treatment.”  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society'  — Mr. 
J.  Lochhead  on  "The  Decay  of  Building  Materials." 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers ).— 
Professor  1.  Roger  Smith  on  “Sanitary  Building  Con- 
struction and  Planning ; Soil  and  Local  Physical  Condi- 
tions. 8 pm. 

Saturday,  March  9. 

Eoyal  Institution.— Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  on 

Sound  and  Vibration.”  III.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— V isit  to  the  Southall 
Station  of  the  Brentford  Gas  Company  to  inspect  the 
carburetted  gas  plant,  inclined  retorts,  &c.  3 p.m. 

Dundee  institute  of  Architecture.  — Mr.  C.  G.  Soutar 

1 Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  Fifesbire.”  With  lime- 
light illustrations.  7 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Archers'  Hall  and  Craigmillar  Park  United  Free  Church. 

Sanitary  institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).  — Inspection  at  Beddington  Sewage  Farm. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  i. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Wonn: 


t on  “ The  Paris  Exhibition, 


900.  7.30  p 


Royat  Institution.— Mr.  H.  H.  Cunynghame,  C B 
an  Enamels.  9 p.m.  ’ 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officer s).- 
• ■ **•  Kenwood  0n  “Water:  Composition,  Pollu- 

lon,  and  Purification.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Jun-or  Engineers  {Westminster  Palace 
Iota)  Paper  on  Carburetted  Water  Gas,”  by  Mr. 
lamuel  Cutler,  Jun.  8 pm.  ’ y 


H. 


Saturday,  March  2. 

Royai  Institution.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh 
■I.  A.,  on  ‘ Sound  and  Vibrations."  II.  3 p.m.  ’ 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters  {Carpenters' 
t ,Wt;H-  B<j;ambeau  on  “ Wood  Beams  : 

?.eir  Properties  and  Des.gn."  Professor  R.  Elsey  Smiih, 
ice-President,  will  take  the  chair.  6 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
p nr)  -InSPeCt,°n  31  Islington  disinfecting  Station. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
ilasgow  International  Exhibition  Buildings. 

Monday,  March  4. 

Snginan.-rna  by  Mr.  G.  J.  G.  Jenson, 
Hi.,  Notes  on  certain  Details  of  Drainage  Construc- 
on.  7.30  p.m. 

<~°ii\  ™°nV  Ice  Association  {Fishmongers' 

alt).—  Mr.  P.  F.  Kensett  on  “Practical  Insulation.” 
30  p.m. 

Eani, ary  Institute  (Lectures /or  Sanitary  Officers)  - 
r.  n.  K.  Kenwood  on  “ Elementary  Statistics  ” 8pm 
b",rtX, ’ Architectural  Society.- Professor  Berelford 
te  on  ihe  Architectural  Treatment  of  Stonework.” 
Eeeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Mi 
soflry  Lucas  on  ‘ Logical  Building  and  its  influence  ori 
esign.  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  5. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Me< 
anger  and  Bertram  Blount  on  “ The  Rotatory  Process 
Cement  Manufacture.’  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Applied  Art  Section).- Mr.  Richard 
-eje  on  Early  Playing  Cards  and  their  Decoration.” 

Sa*il“P:  {nsii*?tcx  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).- 
^m  Wrlght  Clarke  on  “Details  of  Plumbers^  Work." 

Wednesday,  March  6. 

of  C,  cat  Britain  and 
VaW  -Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  US.  A , on  “ Tympana 
the  Norman  Doorwajs  in  our  English  Churches.” 
ntern  Slides.  4 p.m. 

British  Archceoiogical  Association.— Rev.  H.  T D 
tley,  M.A.,  on  * A Ramble  Round  'I  hetford.”  8 d m 
guilders  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution  - 
□inary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

■ unitary  Institute  {Demonstrations  jor  Sanitary 
icers). — Inspection  at  Soap  Works.  3 p.m.  * 

Thursday,  March  7. 

loyal  I ustilution.  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  F.  S.  A on 
■reek  and  Roman  Portrait  Sculpture.”  II  3 n ni 
arpenters'  Ha/l , London  iYail.— Mr.  fohn  Slater 
t (Lond.)  on  “ Celebrated  Ancient  Buildings.”  S p m’ 
oc'e,y  Jor  the  Encouragement  of  the  Pine  Arts.— 
rwan  n Keyser,  F.S.A.  on  “ Sculptured  Tvmpana  'of 
rman  Doorways.  Wuh  limelight  illustrations  8 p m 
nstitutwn  of  Junior  Engineers.- Mr.  A.  H.  Barker,' 

...  on  Works  Management.”  III.  8 p.ni.  ’ 

v 11  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.  — Mr.  J 

,lwayS,d„i""Tpar  Rnl“  ^ ■» 

miary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers)  - 
bsso,  R.  Ekey  Smith  „„  ••  Buildi,,/  My.S." 

"fvim  ft  Electrical  Engineers  (at  the  Institut  on 
■ ' u Go™»"  “ Insulation 

f Electrical  Engineer,  (Dublin  Branch). 
mi  to  the  Dublin  United  Tramway  Company's  Power 
■on  at  Kingsend.  3 pm. 

Friday,  March  8. 

rehitcctuial  Association. — Special  general  meelimr  tn 
ider  the  Committee's  srhpm»  ,il  J®.;^™,eetIng  t(? 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  16.— By  Hampton  & Sons  (at 
Wimbledon) . 

Wimbledon.  — Burghley-rd.,  thirteen  building 

sues,  f. 

Marryat-rd.,  five  building  sites,  f.  ............ 

Marryat-rd.,  three  corner  building  site's,  f. 

February  18.  — By  Deverell  & Hill. 

Kingsland.  113  and  115,  Hertlord-rd.,  u.t.  49A 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  74/. ' 

By  Woods  & Snelling. 

Battersea.— Carpenter-st., f.g.r.'s 40/.,  reversion  in 


By  G.  Pearce  & Sons. 

Hoxton  —72,  New  North-rd.,  u.t.  14,}  yrs.,  g.r. 

33/..  e.r.  85/.  £270 

56  and  57,  Shaftesbury-st.,  u.t.  59$  yrs.,  g.r.  3 il  , 

r.  1 14/. 94  3 

Islington.— 6,  Southgate-rd.,  u t.  25J  yrs.,  g.r. 

it.  8s.,  r.  40/. 250 

17s.  Southgate-rd.,  u.t.  30!  yrs.,  g.r.  5 1.,  r.  42/,  350 

Lambeih.— 22,  23,  and  24,  Doon-st.,  and  20,  21, 

and  21A,  Bazon-st.  u t.  8 yrs  ,g.r.  13/.  10s. ..  500 

38  and  30,  Sutton-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  5s.  ...  300 

By  Worsfold  & Hayward. 

Chelsea. — 448,  King’s- rd,  u.t.  50  yrs.  g.r.  61., 

r-  500 

4°,  Sydney-st.,  u.t.  25^  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  55/.  ....  560 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Marylebone — 36,  Thayer-st. , u.t.  6^  yrs.,  g.r. 

7°l- 1 t.  110/ 725 

Kingsland. — 1 to  19  (odd),  Abbott-st.,  f.  2,500 

Islington. — 115,  Essex-rd.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  to/., 

. r.  36/.  ,25 

Highbury. — 127,  Highbury  New  Park,  u t.  50 

yrs  , g.r.  10/.  4s.,  e.r.  got.  S35 

Holloway.— 483.  Holloway-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  45/.  875 

Wealdstone,  Middlesex. — Rosslyn-cres  , f.g  r.’s 

24/. , reversion  in  g8J  yrs 550 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Finsbury. — 14,  15,  and  16,  Whitecross-pl  , f 1,300 

Brixton. — 42  and  44,  Mordaunt-st.,  u.t.  6(f  yrs.. 


£4,262 

K256 

1, 563 


x3*  yrs.,  g.r. 


classes.  7.30  p.n 


. O ip 

> scheme  for  the  establishment  of 


00  yrs  

Hoxton. — io,  Dorchester-st 

15l-  

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 
Tottenham.— 27  to  35  (odd),  Birkbeck-rd.,  f.,  r 

156/. 

Edmonton.— 20  and  22,  Cnurch-st.,  f.,  r.  65/. 

February- 19.— By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Hyde  Park.— 6,  Stanhope-st.  and  7,  Sussex-mews 

West,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s 

Bayswater.  — 1,  Kildare-gardens,  u.t.  so  vrs  " r 

9/.,  e.r.  80/.  

Harrow-on-the-Hill. — The  Park,  Parkfield',’  and 

4 a.,  f. 

Westcliff-on-Sea,  Essex.  — Hamlet  Court-rd. 
Fetncote,  beneficial  lease  for  9J  yrs.,  r.  60/.  ’ 
By  Percival  Hodson. 
Wandsworth.— 14,  Malva-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  e.r.  3/ 

r-32/-  •••, 

34,  St.  Anne  s Hill,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  4s 

6 10  16 (even),  Warple-rd  , u.t.  6s  vrs  e i- 

7 to  10,  Elizabeth-pl.,  f. ' 

By  Notley  & Co. 

Whitechapel. — Great  Prescott-st.,  f. g.r.  45/.,  re- 
version in  31  yrs .' 

by  Messrs.  Trollope. 

South  Kensington.— 2,  Lenthali-mews,  u.t.  61  yrs. 

g-r.  20/. 

By  Weston  & Sons. 

Brixton.— Si  and  83,  Loughborough- rd.,  u.t.  22 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  78/.  

Kenning  ion. — 109  to  133  (odd),  Warham-st  , f..  . 

99  to  105  (odd),  St.  Mark’s-rd.,  f. ’ 

98  to  126  (even),  Farmer's-rd.,  f 

Brixton.— 38,  Angell-rd.,  u.t.  56J  yrs.,  g.r."  nil 

Herne  Hill.— 270  and  272,  Milkwood-rd.,  u!t.  65 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  54/ 

Anerley.— Anerley  Vale,  f.g.r.  31/.  ios.,  reversion 

‘n  50  yrs 

Anerley  Vale,  t.g.r.  15/.  15s.,  u.t.  5I  yrs.. 

S-r.  4 1- 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Chelsea.— 42,  Shawfield-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.  gr 

7/.  10s.,  r.  50/ ‘ 

Brixton. — 24,  Trent-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r. 

47,  49,  a°d  5G  Trent-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.27/." 

By  Matthew  Miles  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Kensington.— Charles-st.,  the  Builder’s  Arms 
p.-b.,  u.t.  19$  yrs.,  r.  150A,  with  goodwill..  ..  < 

February  20.— By  Edwin  W.  Harris. 

Penge.  - 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Evelina-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs 

g-r-  20/ ■’ 

By  E.  H.  Henrv.  

Balham. — 55,  High-rd.,  u.t.  78$  yrs.,  g.r.  j8/ 

r-  x75^ : : 

By  Marlek  & Marler. 

Hyde  Park.- 5,  Chester-pl.,  u.t.  324*  yrs.,  g r.  61 

r- 200/ ’ a 

By  Okgill.  Marks,  & Lawrence. 

Regent-st.  Beak  st.,  The  Coffee  House  Tavern, 
a freehold  rental  of  80/.,  reversion  in  30  yrs.  ; 

also  54A,  Marshail-st. . adjoining,  f. ’ . 

By  White,  Berry,  & Tavlor. 

Pimlico.— 45,  Cambridge-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  is. 

r.  tsjl.  

3?,  Cambridge-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  7 /.,  r.  65/... 
ByjUOUGLAS  Voung  & Co. 

South  Lambeth.  — 28  and  29,  Mawbey-st.,  u.t. 

Lrixion.— Nursery-rd.,  f g.r.  15/.,  reversion  in 

73  J’fs 

Eltctric-lane,  stabling  andjpremises  ; also  l.g.r.'s 

38/.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g r.  30A  

East  Ham.  — 1,  Ranelagh-rd.,  u.t.  75^  yrs.,  g.r. 


. 10/ 

Ball's  Pond.— 2 to  20  (even),  B shop's-grove,  u t. 

61  £ yrs-,  g.r.  42/ 

Lambeth. — 151,  Lambeth-walk,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  1 os.,  r.  70 1. 

36.  Albeit  Embankment,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  25/., 


57° 

2,255 

285 


rS,  Johanna-st.,  u.t.  19!  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  13s.  6d....  J50 

Kennington.— 353,  Kennington-rd.,  u.t.  60}  yrs., 

g.r.  81.  to  19*6  and  ro/.  thereafter,  e.r.  5 ol . . ..  400 

By  Belton  &.  Sons  (at  Horse  Shoe  Hotel), 
bloke  Newington.— High  st.,  the  Victoiia  p.-h., 
wuh  goodwill ; also  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Victoria- 

grove,  f 24, coo 

Southwark. — Borough  High-st.,  the  Tabard  p.-h., 

u.t.  28J  yrs.,  r.  120/ 4,500 

By  Hooker  & Webb  (at  Croydon). 

Whyteleafe,  Surrey. — 1 to  12,  Welcome-ter.,  f.  ..  2,575 

By  G.  A.  McDowell  (at  Stratford). 

Victoria  Docks.  — 9,  n,and  13,  Wightman-st.,  f . . 715 

I laistow.  —453  to  462  (even),  Barking-rd.,  f. r.sou 

February  2?.— By  Horne  & Co. 

Holborn-circus. — 15  to  20,  Ely-pl.  ; 1 to  13, 
Ely-mews  ; and  1 to  16,  Ely-buildings,  area 
14,918  ft.,  f.,  r.  i,o59A  13s 36.500 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

*•*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 


10A 

Ilford,  Essex.— 56,  Mansfield-rd. 

g.r.  7 A 3s.,  r.  38A 

Battersea.  — 61,  Queen's-rd.,  u.t 

9 A gs.,  r.  50A 

February  21  —By  G.  F.  Box  & Co. 
Streatham  — 30.  Hopton-rd.,  u.t.  80  yr 
9A.er.50A 


992  yrs.. 


76 


BRICKS,  &c. 
L s a. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1 15  o per  1, 00c 
Rough  Stocks  and 

__  Grizzles 1 ja  0 

Smooth  Bright 
Facing  Stocks..  2 j8  o ,, 

Shippers  2 8 o ,, 

Flettons 190 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  o ", 

560  Best  Fareham  Red  3 u 6 

Best  Red  pressed 
870  Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 470 
Do.,  Bullnose  .. ..  4 12  o 
Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 4 6 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 10  o o 

Headers  12  o o 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o 0 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ” 

Double  Headers..  16  o o , 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends iq  o 0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12  o o 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  0 o 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 0 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o n 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o 

plays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o „ 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  ..*.200  ,, 

3.  ^ 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 

Thames  Ballast  6 

Best  Portland  Cement  38 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25 


) alongside,  in  river. 


6 per  yard,  delivered. 


Note.— The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordipssy 
charge  for  sacks. 

0 ?,rCy  k-me  , X3S-  6d-  per  yard,  delivered 

380  | Stourbridge  hire-clay  in  sacks,  aac.  6d.  cer  ton  at  rly.dpt. 

[See  also  page  225. 
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lCTS,  and  public  appointments. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRA! 

(For  Contract*.  Ac.,  St ill  open,  but  not  included  in  thin  List,  me  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS 


.Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Keighley  Corporation 501.,  30Z.  and  207... 


April  30 


CONTRACTS. 


of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.;  Supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered  • 


Dynamo  House,  A c.,  at  Workhouse 

Two  Villas,  Bawtry.  Yorks ... 

Chapel,  near  Beverley,  Yorks 

Workshops,  Ruchill  Hark 

Banking  1’remises,  Thorpe  Buildings  

Electricity  Station,  Valley-road 

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Two  Cottages  and  Stores.  Worslev,  Ac 

Passenger  Station.  Ac.,  Littlemore,  Oxon 

Sliphouse  and  Workshops,  Stoke-on-  Trent  

Street  Works,  near  Railway  Station  

Chimney  Shalt,  West  Strand  

Cast-iron  Pipes 

Ragstone 

‘Making-up  Crabtree-lane 

C ottage  at  Reservoir.  Gammaton 

Fourteen  Cottages,  liowth  

Kerbs,  Flags,  Setts,  Ac. 

Surveyor's  Materials  

Derbyshire  Lime  (450  tons)  

York  Kerbs  and  Flags,  Granite,  Ac 

Paving  Works,  Ormskirk  

Residence,  Utley,  Yorks  ..  .. 

Street  Works.  Leopold-read,  Ac 

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Underwood  

| Additions.  Ac.,  to  Aberaman-Uchaf.  Aberdare 
‘ Sit  Houses.  Berry  Brow,  Huddersfield  ... 

I Nineteen  Villas,  Rhymney,  Mon 

I Lodge,  Ac.,  Brightside  

| Brick  Paving,  Ac.,  Esplanade  Extension 
Additions,  Ac.,  to  Vron  Schools,  near  Wrexham 
! Business  Premises.  Easthourne-avenue,  Gateshead 

' 1 wo  Streets.  Bindley,  Huddersfield ... 

1 Clubiooin,  Ulston-on-the-Hiil,  Leics 

! Field  Flints  (0.710  yards)  

' Stores,  Stabling,  Ac.,  Swindon  

' Sewerage  Work  3 

Welsh  Granite.  Ac 

Extension  of  Sewage  Works,  Hulton  

Laying-out  Ground,  Drainage.  Ac 

iron  Bridge  over  Tavy,  Horndon  Clara  

New  Rond.  Andover  

1 Impel,  School,  Ac.,  Treorchy.  Wales  

School  Buildings,  Fishguard,  Pembroke 

School,  Kelvin-grove 

School,  Teams  

Water  Supply  Works,  Aughrim 

Service  Reservoirs,  Water  Mains,  Ac 

Quay  Wall 

six  Villas,  Ac.,  Elm-road,  Leigh-on-Sea...  

Macadam,  Setts,  Ac 

Technical  Schools  

Water  Supply  Works,  Stopsley 

Sewage  Works 

Council  Chamber.  Ac 

•Superstructure  of  Avonbank  Electricity  Works  ... 

•Widening  of  Loudou-lane  

Road  Stone  

Fifteen  Cottages,  Strabane,  Ireland 

•Repairing,  Ac ..... 

Sewers 

Hotel,  Llanbradach,  Glam 

•Army  Medical  Stores 

•School  at  Raynhani  road 

Engine  House,  Ac 

School 

•Granite,  Paving,  Ac 

Enlargement  of  Post  Office 

School  

Sewers,  Ac 

’Heating  

Two-kiln  Oast  & Buildings.  Harbledown,  Canterbury 
Three  Cottages,  Park-lane,  Keighley  .. 

Licensed  Premises,  Black  Swan,  Leeds 
Alterations  to  Masons'  Anns,  St.  Jarne3-street.  Leeds 
Alterations  to  Benaiah  Chapel,  Talybont-on-Usk 

Six  Houses.  Harsnett-road,  Colchester  

Club  Premises,  ott  Mottram-road,  Stalybridge  .. 

Hotel,  Front-street,  Stanley,  Durham 

Warehouses,  Old-street,  E.C 


Barnsley  Guardians 
Mr.  J.  How  ard  


Glasgow  Corporation  

Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Co 

Bradford  Corporation 

Welwyn  (Herts)  Guardians  

Manchester  Corporation  

Great  Western  Railway  Company 
Messrs.  W.  Kirkham  A Sons  .. 
Mountain  Ash  (Glam  ) U.D.C. 

Whitehaven  Corporation  

Amble  U.D.C 

nandsworth  (Staffs)  U.D.C.  ... 

Fulham  Borough  Council  

Bideford  Town  Council  

North  Dublin  R D C 

Heaton  Norris  U.D.C 

Oldham  Corporation  

Colchester  Corporation  


do. 


West  Lancashire  R.D.C.., 


II.  Crawshaw,  Architect,  13,  Regent-street,  Barnsley 

Brooks  A Kelly,  West  View,  Pontefract  

J C Petch  Architect,  Bank  Chambers,  Scarborough 

A.  B.  M Donald!  Engineer,  Office  of  Works,  Glasgow  

T.  C.  Hope  A Son.  Architects,  23,  Bank-street,  Bradford  

T.  Stevens,  Town  Hall.  Bradford  

Secretary.  Waterworks  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  

G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  Station,  \V  . 

Scrivener  A Sons,  Architecte,  Hanley  ...  • ;•••••••• 

.1  Williams,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Mountain  Ash  

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Whitehaven  

w Gibson  Surveyor,  31,  Queen-street.  Amnie  .-  ■■■■■ 

U. '  Richardson,  civil  Engineer,  Council  House,  Haudsworth 

Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Walham  Green,  s.« 

W.  B.  Seldon,  Town  Hall.  Bideford  

.1  O'Neill.  North  Brunswick -street,  Dunlin 

.1.  G.  Banks,  Council  Offices,  Heaton  Moor  ■_-•  ••••  - 

s » Pickeriu"  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Oldham  

'll.  Goodyear,  Civil  Engineer,  Borough  Engineer,  Colchester 

rd. .Ormskirk 


Felixstowe  U.D.C 

Plympton  Guardians 
Dr.  Thos.  Finney  


Rhymney  Building  Company 

Sheffield  Corporation  

Littlehamptou  U.D.C 

Brymbo  School  Board 


High  Wycombe  R.D.C 

Dr.  B.  H.  Dale  

Ossett  (Yorks)  Corporation  ... 
Congleton(Cheshire)Town  Council 

Hunslet  R.D.C 

FaiUworth  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Tavistock  R.D.C 


Rathdrnm  R D.C. 

Bewdley  Corporation  

Dungarvan  (Ireland)  U.D.C..,. 


C.  Law-Green.  Civil  Engineer,  l mon  Offices.  Wig. 

Barber.  Uopkinson  A Co  . Architects  Keignley  . 

G.  S.  Horton,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  tehxstowe  ...  . 

F A.  Clark,  Architect,  Old  Towu-street,  Plymouth  

.1.  L.  Smith,  Architect,  Aberdare  .....  - •••••■ 

.1.  Berry.  Architect, Queen-street.  Hudderefleld  ...  

.1  L.  Smith,  Architect.  5<>,  High-street,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

C.  F.  Wikc,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Shemeia  

H.  Howard,  Surveyor.  Town  Offices.  Littlehampton  

Davies  A Moss,  Architects,  2,  I'emple-row,  Wrexham 

L.  H.  Armour,  Architect,  10.  West-street.  Gateshead 

.1  Kirk  A Sons,  Architects,  Huddersfield 

II.  Nourish,  Illston-on-the-Uill.  Billesdon.Leics  

\ L Grant,  Surveyor,  Crown-lane.  High  Wycombe  

R.  .1  Beswick,  Architect,  35.  Regent-street,  Swindon 

W.  Brook.  Town  Hall,  Ossett  ...  

R.  Burslam,  Borough  Surveyor,  l »wn  lfall,  Congleton  

C.  U.  Marriott  A Co  . Civil  Engineers,  Dewsbury  • •• 

C.  J.  Lomax,  Civil  Engineer,  37.  Cross-street,  Manchester  .. 

J.  Northey,  Surveyor,  Lake  Lifton 

A.  Herbert,  Estate  Agent,  Andover  

K Morgan,  215,  High-street,  Treorchy  

Thompson  A Dunn.  Architects,  St.  Nicholas  -buildings,  Newcastle 

B Manning.  Workhouse,  Rathdrum  

R.  E.  W.  Berringtou.  Civil  Engineer,  Wolverhampton 


Garston  U.D.C 

Warminster  (Wilts)  U.D.C 

Luton  R.D.C 

Worsley  (Lancs)  U.  D.C 

Beckenham  U.D.C 

Bristol  Electrical  Committee  . 

Bromley  U.D.C 

Bath  U.8.A. 


Metropolitan  Police  District... 
Cromer  U.D.C 


L.  A S.  W.  Railway  Company  .... 

Edmonton  School  Board 

Carlton  U.D.C 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  .... 

Fulham  Borough  Council  

Office  of  Works 

Norton  School  Board  

Daventry  R.  D.C 

Warrington  Corporation  


U.  I..  » . Del  1 1 "“o"  ’ 

T.  M'Carthv,  Town  Hall,  Dunearvau  ••  ; 'U"' , 

A.  J.  Martin,  Architect,  11,  Prittlewell-square  Southend 
i-  u-  d. ;ai.  1 * I ,*  1 i p nifi  fip*»r  Puhlic  Offices,  Grassendun 


Townsend  A Longbottom  . 


Mr.  A.  H.  Iligginbottom 


Extension  of  .Turd's  Wharf,  Southampton  

Additions  to  St  James'  School,  Waterfoot,  Lines. 



PUBLIC  APPOIN 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

13 

•Junior  Draughtsman 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  

•Building  Inspector 

A.  J.  Martin,  Architect,  11.  rru .ic»ci.-=-r*-' • 

F W Bowden,  Civil  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Grassendale  

W.  H.  Hardick,  Architect,  Warminster  ........  

r o Franklin  Survevor,  21,  Market-hill,  Luton  

.1 ' T.  Proffitt,  C.  E. , District  Offices,  Walkden,  near  Manchester  . 

Council  Offices,  Beckenham,  Kent  - - ••  . 

Secretary,  Electricity  Department,  Temple  Lack,  Bristol 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent 

C.  R.  Fortune,  City  Surveyor,  Bath - 

.1.  E.  Sharkie,  Council  Offices,  Strabane..  

Police  Surveyor,  New  Scotland  \ ard,  S.« 

A.  F.  Scott.  Surveyor,  Church-street,  Cromer  ...... 

Teather  A Wilson.  Architects,  Queen-street,  i.ardi.l  

Superintendent,  Docks  Department,  Southampton 

See  Advertisement "V'™ 

R Whitbread,  Surveyor,  Carlton,  near  NoU.ingaam 

C.  A W.  Henman,  Architects,  64,  Cannon-street.  E.C. 

Town  Hall,  Walham  Green  

J°Nortoner Architect.  Aiiiance-ehambers.  Georgc-street,  Sheffield 
.1.  B.  Williams.  Engineer.  Moot  Hall,  Daventry.  , ... 

Cackett  A Burns  Dick.  Archt., 24, Orainger-st  .w., Newcastle-on- 1. 
W.J.  Jenniugs,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret s-street  canterbury 

.1.  flaggas  A Sons,  Architects.  North-street.  Keighley 

T.  Winn  A Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds 

G.  F.  Bowman.  Architect.  5,  Greek-street,  Leeds 

Mr  Yorath,  Maesmawr,  Talyhont  

J.  W.  start,  Surveyor,  Colchester  - 

.1  Eaton  A Co.,  Architects,  Ashton -under- Lyne  

T.  F,.  Crossling,  Architect.  Stanley,  Durham  

A.  Gordon,  Architect,  107,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E( 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Salford..  

E.  Cooper  Poole,  4.  Portland-street.  Southampton  

Rev.  J.  T.  Munn,  Vickerage,  Waterfoot  


Salary. 


Applicatio 
to  be  in 


1S07.  p;r  annum  .. 

27.  per  week  

1507.  per  annum  . 


Mar.  9 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  19 


Those  varied  «i(»  an  „.t eri  t (•)  are  advertited  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  i*.  Con, roots,  vp.  iv.  tL  vili.  x.  * xxlv.  Public  Appointments,  „.  xxi.  i xxix. 


March  2,  1901.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

STONE. 


tacaster  in  blocks  

Bath  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 

Beer  in  blocks  .... 
jrinshill  „ .... 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Parley  Dale  in  blocks.. 

?ed  Corsebill  ,, 

*ed  Mansfield 

Bard  York  in  blocks  ..  a 10 
Bard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

i»  u 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

»i  11  3 sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
n 11  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depf  t. 


h 

5 

4i 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depSi. 


o Qi 


SLATES. 

'•  »"•  £ s.d. 

3 X 10  best  blue  Bangor ...  1 1 5 o per  1000  of  1200  a 
, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

5x  8 best  „ 626 

3X10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  xo  18  o 

) x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
>xxo  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  a 6 

1x8  „ 

■ Xio  Permanent 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 


Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup.  " 

as  inch 

Teak,  per  load  

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 


At  per  standard, 
s.  d.  £ s. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  

Fliich  Plates  " " 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  


green  i 


15  o 
o o 
5 12  6 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

!St  plain  red  roofing  tiles « 41 
Hip  and  valley  dies. . ...  3 

»t  Broseley  tiles 48 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 

:st  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 
Do.  ornamental  Do 60 


METALS. 


Per  ton, in  London. 
£ s-  d.  £ s.  o. 
9 10  o • - . 


6 per  1,000 

7 per  doz. 

6 per  1,000 
o per  doz. 


t rly.  depfit. 


Hip  tiles , 

Valley  tiles 3 

st  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valley  tiles 3 


6 per  1,000 
o per  doz. 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 


als  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

by  9in.  and  11  in 16 

ils  : best  3 by  9 14 

tens:  best  2J  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12 

tens  : best  aj  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 


At  per  standard. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


ils : seconds 

tens  : seconds 

timber  : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   

iconds  "" 

nail  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 

vedish  balks 

b pine  timber  (35  ft.  average) . ! 

Joiners'  Wood. 
te  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in a7 

3 in.  by  9 in 24 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7m.  20 

cond  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  1 1 in.  22 

D " 11.  3 in.  by  gin.  20 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16 
ird  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

ind  9 in jg 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13 
■sburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

,by  *5 

->0.  3 in.  by  9 in 22 

ttens jg  j 

:ond  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

>0.  3 in.  by  9 in . 17  1 

ird  yellow  deais,  3 in.  by  *4 

” in. i5 

>0.  3 in.  by  9 in.  .. i4 

tens " la  j 

: Sea  and  Petersburg : — 
it  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  k 
i>  n 3 in-  by  9 in.  ..  14  , 

tel\s- • ••  • • ••••••-.- 12  n 

and  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  c 

3 in.  by  9 in.  13  c 

,,  battens  ..........  n c 

pine  : deals 2g  c 

ler  2 in.  thick  extra  o ic 

v Pine— 

t,  regular  sizes  3o  c 

■oads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 c 

Idments  22  c 

mds,  regular  sizes  24  ic 

' Pine  Oddments  20  o 

Pine — 

ks,  per  ft.  cube  0 a 

; and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

jC>  per  ft.  cube  o 2 

:ot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 05 

’ainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o less  than  best 


At  per  loadjjf  50  ft!’ 


At  per  standard. 


iron. — 

Common  Bars 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  q 2-  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked  Bars  ” 11  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 10  o 10  1 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 101 

f,  „ galvanised  16  o o 

Sb«u™,  Black.—  ““'di”g  “ and  EaU6e') 

Ordinal  y sizes  to  20  g 10  15  o 

it  „ to  24  g u 15  o 

1,  ,,  to  26  g 1 . - 0 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 0 0 . 

n 11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o 

,,  ,,  26  g 15  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  0 0 

» » 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  o - . 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.’—  19  ° 0 
Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o 

■>  n 22  g-  and  24  g.  13  10  o - . 

Best  Soft  SteelSheets,S6ft.'by  2ft.  14  0 0 1 10 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  13  o o 
ii  11  22  g.  and  24  g 14  o o - . 

11  ,,  26  g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

r c,  (Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  iS  o o . . 

Pipe  in  coils  ,0  ..  „ 

Soil  Pipe ; \\  l ® ‘ ' 

Zinc  — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague ton  600 

Silesian 3. 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 1 

Thin  012 

Copper  nails . . .”  ” 012 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet nr.,. 

Thin  „ ” 011 

Tin— English  Ingots ” 0 x 1 

Solder— Plumbers'  n _ ??  ' 

Tinmen’s ” ° ' 

Blowpipie ” 0 0 j9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return 
cations. 

Letters 


rejected  coin  muni  - 


Letters  or  communications  (bevord  m*,,.  .... 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  s ltems) 

DESIRED.  V th  Journals  are  NOT 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pcimine  out  h„„i. 
Riving  addresses.  y ® out  books  and 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  ani,i  - 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  artiHe  ^K  • c ,s 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  wr,t‘e-n- 

factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a S / unsa.t,s- 

XT cd°“  "“'““'I  “Ply  its  acceptance  “ 

AH  communications  regarding 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  TH  E FlTlTm.*  an’s,lc 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusiveLD’  £h0te 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLis^ p r"1"' a 
•tot  to  the  Editor.  and 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  ,u-  1 

should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor  1IS  ,)ea?mS 

not  inter  than  to  a.m.  on  Thin  sdavr  W^DmU«r  rtaci  us 

unless  authenticated  either  F-“W*  *»«* 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we 


r by  the  architect 
iblisb  nnnounce- 
e amount  of  the  tender 


5 glven'  "°r  aPV  i‘st  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  „.T' 

" s°™  sr* 

• Denotes  «r f D,n«e.„c,-„M,  act,pted 

BA^BUR\-~For  the  supply  of  Harfshill  stone  f« 
year,  for  the  Town  Council  Mr  V H n ‘ f Aone 
Town  Hall,  Banbury-  ' H'  Daws°n,  C.E., 


Banbury). 


oKW  drainage6  'wort*  bo^rd 

S.E.  Quantities  sunnlir.d  ’ ai»  Aldermanhury, 


Quantities  supplied  :— 
Woodward  & Co.  . . £-  . 

Martin  Wells  & Co.  6731 
Pai man  & Pothering-  ’ J 

ham 6,7cB 

Jerrard  & Son 6.67 5 


Miles 

Procior 

Thomas  ii  Edge 
Foster  Bros.  .. 
Enness  Bros.'  ” 


■ 6.33? 


BIRMIiVGHAM.-Fortnakintr.nn 

road  K.ng's  Heath,  (or  ihe  Urban  Di-tr'ctCounrU1!'10"'' 

fee*  9 BIAWOSS. . 


ilzmaurice  & 

Co 

' rrall,  Lewis, 
& Martin  . . 


I Barn*  s & C 

I Northfield"- 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  shoD*  Rir  n 
Teather  & Wilson.  aSi, 5." 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 
fourths 


21  oz.  thirds 

>,  ,,  fourths 

26  oz.  thirds  

n 11  fourths.... 

32  oz.  thirds  .... 

1 1 , , fourths 

Fluted  sheet,  15  o 
>•  i»  21  ,,  .... 
i Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 

i " ” 


23d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

2*d.  ,, 


. 3*d. 

• 3-jd. 

- 43d. 

• 4*d. 

- sid. 

■ Sid. 

■ 3id. 
4id. 

- 3d. 

• 3id. 

. 4d. 


iet,  Cardiff : — 

L E.  Evans  . .eg 
Geo  Griffiths  j 
A.  W.  Cadwal- 

lader  

J.  H.  Venning 
^hepion  & Son 
F.  Couzens  .. 
Chubb  & Co. 


3,010  13 
3.850  o 
3-74i  10 
3.725  o 

3.690  o 


A.  J.  Howell  3,fiSo 


Wilson,  architects,  Queen. 

WSTai!  —•*.<»>  “ o 
W.  I.  Morgan  0 u 

-turner .sons  - 
Knox  & Wells 
Geo.  Couzens 
Lattey  & Co. 

W.  H.  Ingleson 
James  Allan.. 

'ap  'iff  j 


3. -90 
3.497  1 
3.468 
3.448 


and^oMrete'fefe'tTOi?'  Rhel  Haf  "f  a hrick 

ate-  "fi'SFiSS'j™.-:-"'- He"-  E™“' 


! I ?arag!’"  1 


wi"!  Martin., 

White  & Son . . i,120  T 
otrachan&Son  1,02  s ; 

R.  Skinner  . . i.ojs  • 

The  site  of  the  tank  was  shifrPfi 
to  save  cost,  and  amended' offe,  ' • PIans  -'mended 
- with  footing  rLult  !-V1ICd  frorn  lhe 
J*&  J-  Farmer 


lowest  offerers,  lullow: 

Mackay  & Son. . ^852  8 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  ii 

>•  >1  n in  drums  ” “ 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ” 

n .1  1,  in  barrels ” c 

Turpentine,  jn  barrels  ’’  ° 

11  in  drums ” 

UenumeGround  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  27 

2o 1 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barre,  , , 


Methi 


• £770 


ahogany— 


ted,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


VARNISHES,  &c.  p 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
rw  Ya/ni?h  f°r  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

work  Hafd  Church  0ak  Varnish  for  inside 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work  .... 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.. .. 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size *.!!!!!!!!!"’ 

Best  Black  Japan  

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain ..  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black  

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish 


er  gallon 
£ s.  d 


- "'idening,  R., 

Engineer,  Dm oo^~  ' 

q 6 [ Aitkenhead  & 

'’S5P:  14  4 I Son  

.63S  13  2 Brebnerfc  Co.  ,1 
-370  7 9 Cunningham  & 

- >347  1 o I Sons  . . 

2 I A.  A.  R.  Lang, 

1,3°i  i°  3 Gourock*  . . 


k & Sons. . 

A.  King 

D.  Watson. . . . 
H.  McDougall 
A.  Tiuncau  .. 

T.  Scott 

W.  Whitelaw 
C.  Wilkie  . . . 


West  Bay. 
C.E.,  Burgh  ■ 


,016  15 
869  1 


DUNOON  N 13 .l 

”Bh 


Ayr  Structural  and' 
Stamping  Co.  60714 
Cameron  & Co.  o 

William  Baird..  4g-  i5 


H.-mna,  Donald 
I & Wilson  ..  /jgc 
I Smilh  & Co.  . ;;«g 
Aiite„head&Son4H9‘ 
Somervail  & Co.. 

I Dalmuir,  N.  B.'  420  j 


LEEDS.- 


Quantities  by  Mr.  ( 

Gough  

Obauk  

Thompson 

Myers  ’’ 

Stephens  & Basi 


For  Ibe  erec.ion  of  St.  Anne's  Cath 
T.  H.  Eastwood,  a.chttect,  Kenrfm„,n 


• .4^8,779 

38.c 


4 1, coo  , Wilcocks  ..  ‘ 
40,980  j Cowl  in 


fSee  also  next  fa 
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HENDON. — For  fully  n, airing  up  P..tUou-roud  and  Church;*™*;  surface _ w.y_f  toimg.. 
Church  End,  and  Church-road  : ne 
Grimley,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : 


ChuTch  End,  and  Church-road : nel  rSad?i'hTHy“e“  ££  forT£'Urbk"n  District  Council  of  Hendon.  Mr. 


Surface  , 

Water  D’ge.  Finchley- 
Parson-st.,  road. 


i £ s.  d.  I £ s.  d. 

E.  H.  Tackson U.937  **  ? ^8  10  6 

W.  Griffiths *.59?  *7  » | 637  2 5 

1.  Meston *o*8  10  6 622  *7  10 

Myers,  Gilson,  & Rose 1 1.482  7 * 1 0 

H.  Boyer  |'-29°  o o ’ 589  0 0 

T.  Adams,  Wood  Green  -11,299  2 5 559  7 *° 

R.  Ballard,  Ltd.,  Child’s  Hill;  1, 330  8 6 544^8  6 

Wallace  & Inns  ^ 

Surveyor’s  estimate  t.3^5  *6  4 £72  4 10 


Victoria  & 
Stratford-rd. 
Second 
Avenue. 

The  Hyde 
(new  road). 

£ s.  d. 

587  19  0 

372  16  8 

617  19  0 

356  10  0 

579  2 7 

5,9  0 0 

361  18  4* 

518  I 2 

367  5 0 

49*  I*  0 

396  10  0 

528  13  6 

500  0 0 

Total. 


4i239  1 
4.075  1 
3.9i3  1 

3.807 
3.665  * 

3.577 
396  1 


LEEDS.— For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist 
church  and  school,  Ladypit-lane,  Beeston  Hill.  Mr- 
W.  G.  Smithson,  aichitect,  13,  Bond-street,  Leeds. 
Quantities  by  architect : — 

Bricklaying  and  Masonry.  — Joseph 

Pullan,  Beeston,  Leeds • • X. l»595  ° 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.— Joseph  Pul- 
lan, Beeston,  Leeds , • 942  10 

Plumbing.—}.  W.  Vine,  Queens- 

square,  Leeds .... •••■  ••  20610 

Plastering.—].  H.  Brook,  Armley, 

Leeds  Il5  0 

. Slating.—].  Dickinson,  Beeston  Hill, 

Leeds  “ ‘ V-'  * V 'n  ' * 7°  ° 

.Iron  and  Steel  Work. — Perkin  & Co., 

Ltd.,  Leeds •••  I 0 

.Painting.— H.  Lambert,  Leeds  bo  0 


SUTTON. -For  the  erection  of  a cottage  hospital  at 
Sutton.  Surrey.  Mr.  Cecil  A.  Sharp,  architect,  n,  Old 
Queen-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate 

Smith  & Son  .62,510  | J.  Humphry.. £2,270 

Huntley  Bros 2,485  E.  J.  Burr.and ■ 2,132 

F.  r.  Shopland  ....  2,470  | J.  B.  Potter,  Sutton*  2,045 

(Exclusive  of  additional  items  to  be  added  at  the  option 
of  the  committee,  which  bring  the  amount  of  the  lowest 
accepted  tender  to  £2,500.] 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 


Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42* 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


£2>923 


WHITBY.— For  the  erection  of  electric  light  station 
and  destructor,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs. 
Preece  & Cardew,  engineers.  Messrs.  Hubbard  & Moore, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Kinder . 

F.  G.  Minter  £6,664  o o I Parker&Sharp  £5,508  15  2 

Taram  & Son  6,379  10  o A.  iPalframan, 

J.  F.  Wilson..  6,252  1 6 I Whitby*  ..  4.64°  *4  ° 


1 ONDON. — For  the  erection  of  children's  home 
Milman-street,  S.W.,  for  the  Guardians  of  St  George.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Hall,  architect,  57.  Moorgate-street,  E.L.  guunti- 
' is  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Deacon 


M.  Pearson. 

Sabey  & Son  

Shillitoe&  Sons 

R.  L.  Tonge  

Foster  Bros 

Perry  Bros 

Hibberd  Bros 

J.  Appleby 

W.  S.  Beaton 

C.  Gray  Hill 

W.  J.  Renshaw .... 
Marriage  & With- 

rington 16,300 


16,900 

16,969 

16,813 

16,710 

16,596 


16,392 


Leslie  & Co.  . . 
Messom  & Sons. . . . 
Harris  St  Wardron 
Braid,  Pater,  & Co. 
Tohnson  & Sons  .. 
H.  L.  Holloway  .. 

Gough  & Co 

Kingerlee  & Sons  .. 
Foster  & Dicksee. 

Rugby*  

W.  Smith  


- £16,279 
5.953 
;5>597 


i5.5 


15.031 

M.979 

14.454 

13.967 


2.917 


,708 


LONDON.  For  alterations  to  the  Crown  Tavern,  York- 
road.  N.,  to  adapt  it  for  cabinet  works.  Mr  Alex. 
G.  Wordley,  surveyor,  3.  Duke-street.  A del  phi,  W.U  .- 

Brown  & Son £825  I Leath  & Harris  £679 

E.  Bransgrove  685  I J.  D.  Hobson*  668 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


4 CiJMUO  V/i  ovduv*..- ■ 

••THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  l« 

he  Office  to  residents  In  »ny  Pfrt  of  the  ’ United I Kingdom , at 


it  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID,  ail  pa 
. — ’-aland,  India. 

i (payable 

i to  the 


I5u?dr^eS”^  sssssa 

BUILDER,"  Catherln e-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 


prepaying  at  me  xuuuaUing  urace,  19s. 
numbers)  or  +s.  ad.  aa  mutter  (13  nnmbere),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’ 1 Pott. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

FKter-Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch,  [^westmlnsu^3 

- O 8,  PRINOES  STREET. 

METCHIM  & SON  iGT.GEORGKST.  WESTMINSTER 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES  " 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  lfl- 


DRY  PLANKS  AND  BOARDS 

In  all  kinds  of  Hard  Woods. 

Mahogany,  Wainscot,  Teak,  &c.  &c. 

Wm.  MALLINSON  & Co. 

Offices:  136  & 138,  Haokney  Road,  London,  N.E. 

Telephone : 1319  Avenue. 


LONDONDERRY.— For  the  erection  of  two  villa 
residences,  Northland-road.  Mr.  E.  J.  Toye,  architect, 
Strand,  Londonderry 

Maultsaid  & Pollock,  Orchard-street, 

Derry* *r‘65° 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


ASPHALTE 

for  Horizontal  & Vortical  Damp  Qoursoa. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT 
TEAK,  YENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos  7,  8,  9.  10, 11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THE  I.ARGE8T  STOCK  OF  AX L KINDS  OF  WOODS  IK  EVERY 
THICKNESS  DRY,  AND  FII  FOR  IMMRDIATF.  I 8K. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address:  "SNEWIN  London. 


Keaay  tor  imiucuuuc  j 

PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Contractors  to 
H.M.  Office  of  WorkB,  The  School  Board  for  London,  &o 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364  Enston-rd.,  H.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-ii 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

MO  30LDER.  MO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 

particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices-.  Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  HOAD,  LOUDON,  N.W. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tower,  St.  Giles'  Church,  Wrexham.— From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  Harry  Phibbs  

Proposed  Catholic  Cathedral  for  Leeds.— Mr.  J.  H.  Eastwood,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect- 

Elevation  Towards  St.  Anne's-street 

Elevation  Towards  Cookridge-street 

Ground  Plan  


Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 


Dou ble- Page  I nk- Photo. 
Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 
Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 


Blocks  iii  Text. 


'New  Century  " Patent  Casement  Stay 


Patent  Water-waste  Preventer  for  Street  Fountains,  &c. 


Plain  Truths  in  regard  to  the  London  Water  Question 


St.  Andrew  at  Rochester”;  Thomas  Perkins’  “The 
Churches  of  Rouen  " ; W.  G.  Davie  and  E.  Guy  Dawber's 
"Old  Cottages  and  Farmhouses  in  Kent  and  Sussex"; 
Reginald  Blomfield's  “ A Short  History  of  Renaissance 
Architecture  in  England,  1500-1800";  W.  Laxton  s “ Builder's 
Price-Book  for  1901";  F.  T.  W.  Miller's  “Lockwood's 
Builder's  and  Contractor’s  Price-Book  for  1901  ” ; F.  Dye's 
"A  Practical  Treatise  upon  Steam-Heating";  G.  F.  Char- 
nock's  "Exercises  in  Graphic  Statics:  with  Examples  of  its 
Application  to  Practical  Designing  of  Constructional  Iron- 


General  Building  News .... 

Electric  Lighting  News  .. 
Stained  Glass  and  Decorat 
Foreign 


Iverat  the  Burlington  Club.., 

ie  Architectural  Association,, 
he  Surveyors'  Institution  . . _ , 
y Place,  Holborn  


Miscellaneous 


Capital  and  Labour. 


rchitectural  Societies 


ustTations 

IVrexham  Church  Tower  „ 

it.  Anne's  Cathedral  and  Presbytery,  Leeds „ 

ie  Architectural  Association  Spring  Visits] 

d Church  Crafts  League 

gineering  Societies  

mpetitions 

ales : F.  M.  Barber's  " The  Mechanical  Triumphs  of  the 
indent  Egyptians";  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope's  "The  Archi- 
sctural  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  and  Monastery  of 


Building  Dispute  at  Harrogate. 


Finsburyrcircus  Improvement 


The  London  Building  Act 


Wooden  Structures  Erected  Without  Licences 
The  Blue  Lias  Lime  Prosecutiou  


Trade  Catalogues 


Books  Received 


Recent  Patents , 


Correspondence 
The  Date  of  the  Pantheon 


Some  Recent  Sales  of  Property 
Prices  Current  of  Materials 


Builders'  Foremen  and  Trades-Unions 
" Indigent  Blind  School  " 


Tenders 


doubt  be 


necessary ; but  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  inspection  carried  out  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  by  a public  authority,  and 
another  thing  to  have  it  carried  out  by  a 
private  trading  company  in  the  interests  of 
their  shareholders.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  supply  of  a necessary  of  life  and 
health,  like  water,  to  the  largest  and  most 
crowded  city  in  the  world,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies  who  are  trading 
in  it  to  their  own  advantage,  is  an  anomaly 
so  monstrous  that  it  is  a wonder  that  public 
opinion  has  not  long  since  risen  up  in  arms 
against  the  continuance  of  such  a system. 
As  to  the  pretence  put  forward  by  the 
representatives  of  the  water  companies  at 
the  recent  inquiry,  that  their  proposed 
regulations  were  for  the  good  of  the  con- 
sumers, the  statement  involves  such  a degree 
of  unblushingjimpudence  as  one  can  hardly 
adequately  characterise  in  parliamentary 


origin,  is  really  concerned  with  what  is  best 
for  the  London  public.  We  find  one  water 
scheme  recommended  because  it  is  the  hobby 
of  a particular  party  in  the  London  County 
Council,  and  they  cannot  bear  that  the  other 
party  should  beat  them.  The  same  scheme 
is  opposed  by  other  persons  because  it  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  water  com- 
panies, for  whom  this  or  that  person  is  really 
though  not  nominally  acting.  This  is  really 
the  history  of  all  that  long  paper  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  recently 
reported  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Middleton’s 
paper  was  in  many  respects  a very 
able  one  ; but  Mr.  Middleton  was  a 
witness  for  the  water  companies  before 
the  Royal  Commission  ; his 


ome  Plain  Truths  in  regard  to  the  I^ondon 
Water  Question. 

quiry  m order  to 
nsider  whether  they  could  modify  any  of 
eir  demands,  at  the  end  of  that  time  with- 
ew  them  entirely,  was  a dramatic  termina- 
>n  to  the  inquiry  hardly  expected  by  even 
e most  sanguine  opponents  of  the  policy 
the  companies.  The  fact  that  they 
ould  have  felt  under  the  necessity  of 
king  this  course,  after  the  drastic  and 
aolesale  demands  put  forth  in  their  recent 
lim  for  revised  regulations,  is  a blow  to 
eir  prestige  from  which  they  will  not 
adily  recover,  and  shows  how  fully 
ey  must  have  felt  compelled  to  realise 
[e  general  and  determined  nature  of  the 
[position  which  their  attempt  at  forging 
w fetters  for  the  London  householder 
s aroused.  In  fact,  had  Government 
ltde  any  attempt  to  enforce  these  regulations 
sre  would  have  been  something  like  a public 
kurrection.  That  £the  water  companies, 
iiose  prolonged  existence  has  for  some  time 
3n  threatened, ’.[and  who  have  become 
•re  and  more  unpopular  of  late  years, 
puld  have  chosen  the  present  juncture  to  , 
pw  their  hand  in  this  way,  and  to  formu-  . 
e demands  that  would  give  them  an  abso- 
ely  tyrannical  power  over  those  who  are  j 
bessarily  their  customers,  seems  like  a , 
■v  illustration  of  the'(”old  proverb — Quos  ( 
us  vult  perdere , prius  dementat.  j 

t is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  under  any  > 
stem  of  water  supply  it  would  be  neces-  t 
iy  that  a strong  official  inspection  should  j 
maintained  over  fittings,  in  order  to  pre-  v 
it  waste.  Unless  supply  were  by  meter  - 
nn  whichjjpoint  we  may  have  a word  [to  . 
[’  further  on — such  inspection  would  no  h 


paper  all 

went  to  show  that  the  present  provision  for 
water  was  sufficient  for  many  years  to  come  : 
“ argal  ” (as  the  grave-digger  in  “Hamlet” 
says)  if  that  is  so,  why  disturb  the  water 
companies?  That  was  not  said,  but  that 
was  what  was  meant.  Otherwise,  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  presence  at  the  meeting  of 
two  eminent  legal  counsel,  both  of  whom 
have  been  employed  for  the  water  com- 
panies, and  their  obvious  mission  to  scoff  at 
any  speaker  who  opposed  the  status  quo? 
Eminent  barristers  are  not  professionally 
interested  in  water  engineering,  nor  are 


water  engineers,  and  those  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  subject  of  water 
supply,  have  got  into  the  habit  of  regarding 
water  not  as 


a substance  to  be  supplied  as 
liberally  as  possible,  but  as  something  which 
is  to  be  dealt  out  grudgingly,  and  in  the  use 
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of  which  the  inhabitants  of  a city  are  to  be 
taught  and  compelled  to  be  as  niggardly  as 
possible.  This  was  obvious  over  and  over 
again  in  the  discussion  at  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution.  One  engineer  after  another 
spoke  as  if  the  great  object  was  to  reduce 
the  use  of  water  to  the  lowest  possible 
quantity.  The  more  copious  use  of  water 
for  ablution,  which  is  fortunately  increasing 
every  year,  was  actually  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
not  only  a folly  but  a kind  of  moral  aberration 
which  was  to  be  regretted  and  should  be  put 
down  compulsorily ; one  engineer  suggesting 
that  with  proper  rules  and  regulations  it 
would  be  possible  again  to  reduce  the 
measure  of  supply  to  the  twenty-five  gallons 
per  head  which  he  remembered  as  obtaining  in 
happier  and  more  enlightened  days.  Some 
part  of  this  wrong-headed  movement  for  cur- 
tailing the  use  of  water  is  probably  due  to 
sheer  ignorance.  Some  of  the  men  who  are 
efficient  water  engineers  are  men  of  other- 
wise little  general  education,  and  whose  own 
habits  of  life  do  not  enable  them  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  extent  per  head  to  which  water  is 
used,  and  beneficially  used,  in  the  best 
class  of  houses.  Waste  of  water, — i.c., 
the  running  away  of  water  which  has 
not  been  used  at  all,  is  always  to  be 
deprecated.  But  the  copious  use  of  water 
is  not  waste  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  conditions  of  healthy 
life  in  large  cities,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  if  even  the  superior  class  of 
engineers  who  lay  down  the  law  that  thirty, 
or  thirty-five  gallons  per  head  is  an  ample 
supply,  were  compelled  to  restricFthemselves 
to  the  contents  of  a 30-gallon  cistern  filled 
in  the  morning,  and  to  draw  from  that  for 
everything  for  the  day — including,  it  must 
be  remembered,  not  only  personal  ablution, 
but  cooking,  washing  up,  and  what  may  be 
included  under  the  general  term  of  “ sca- 
venging,” they  would  find  out  before  the 
close  of  the  day  that  they  were  short  of 
water,  and  would  reconsider  their  statements. 

The  two  points  to  be  prominently  kept  in 
mind,  then,  in  the  future  consideration  of  the 
question  of  London  water  supply  are — first, 
that  it  is  a question  which  no  one  has  any 
right  to  consider  except  on  the  broad  ground 
of  public  health  and  the  public  good,  and 
that  all  importation  into  the  question  of 
merely  political  motives  — the  success  of 
this  or  that  party  or  this  or  that  corporation, 
are  not  only  from  the  purpose,  but,  in 
connexion  with  such  a subject,  are  abso- 
lutely immoral.  The  second  is,  that  a 
copious,  and  not  a niggardly  supply,  is  what 
is  wanted  for  a great  city ; that  the  object 
should  be  not  to  see  how  little  water  you 
can  give  people,  but  how  much.  Whether, 
by  means  of  impounding  reservoirs,  the 
supply  of  the  Thames  can  be  made  to  yield 
enough  for  the  future  supply  of  London, 
or  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  an 
auxiliary  supply  from  a distant  source,  are 
questions  of  detail.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  auxiliary  supply  will  prove  to 
be  necessary.  But  whether  it  prove  to  be  so 
or  not,  the  general  principle  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  the  public  good  alone  is  to 
be  considered,  and  that  an  ample  supply 
is  demanded,  and  will  be  more  and  more 
demanded  with  every  decade.  There  is 
water  enough  in  this  country  for  all  to  have 
an  ample  supply ; the  only  difficulty  is  to 
collect  it  at  the  places  where  it  is  wanted. 

We  have  referred  to  the  question  of 
supply  by  meter ; and  without  pronouncing 


decisively  in  its  favour,  we  think  it  is  a 
point  to  be  kept  in  mind.  What  is  the 
precise  reason  of  the  violent  opposition  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  water  companies  and 
their  supporters  we  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand ; but  as  there  is  that  opposition,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  in  some  way 
they  regard  it  as  disadvantageous  to  them- 
selves and  favourable  to  the  consumers. 
The  most  absurd  reasons  were  adduced 
against  it  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
meeting ; among  other  things,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  furnish  the  number  of 
meters  necessary,  those  who  used  this  argu- 
ment apparently  forgetting  that  there  is  a gas 
meter  in  every  house  in  London  : why  is  it 
any  more  impossible  to  furnish  a water 
meter  ? The  really  valid  objection  to  meter 
supply  is  that  the  poorest  class,  if  charged 
by  the  amount  they  used,  would  endeavour 
to  dipense  with  the  use  of  water  altogether. 
This,  however,  might  be  met  by  placing 
houses  below  a certain  low  standard  of  rental 
on  a rate.  The  advantage  of  a meter  supply 
would  be  that  the  onus  of  keeping  his  appa- 
ratus watertight  and  in  proper  order  would 
then  be  thrown  on  the  householder,  who 
would  certainly  not  fail  to  see  to  his  fittings 
in  that  case ; and  the  whole  expense, 
trouble,  and  irritation  inseparable  from 
official  inspection,  whether  by  a government 
or  a trading  company,  would  be  done  away 
with.  There  may  be  reasons  of  greater 
urgency  on  the  other  side,  but  we  have  not 
heard  them  yet.  The  question  is,  at  all 
events,  one  which  should  be  kept  open  for 
due  consideration  in  connexion  with  the 
future  of  London  water  supply. 


SILVER  AT  THE  BURLINGTON 
CLUB. 

HE  loan  exhibition  of  silversmith’s 
work  now  on  view  to  members 
and  their  friends  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club,  is  not 
only  one  of  quite  exceptional  richness  and 
beauty,  but  it  has  a special  interest  in 
regard  to  the  fine  character  of  the  English 
works  exhibited.  Some  of  the  Flemish  and 
Spanish  objects  exhibited  are  more  sump- 
tuous in  style,  but  for  refined  beauty  of 
design  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  best 
English  work  exhibited.  The  cup  and 
cover  gilt,  No.  1 in  case  C,  a piece  of  early 
seventeenth-century  English  work,  has  such 
a classic  refinement  of  detail  that  at  first 
glance  it  suggests  rather  work  of  the  best 
period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  bowl  in 
this  instance  is  in  the  form  of  an  ostrich  egg. 
To  the  moulding  on  the  cover  are  hinged  what 
the  catalogue  justly  calls  " three  exquisitely 
designed  vertical  straps  in  the  form  of 
caryatide  figures,’’  which  secure  the  egg. 
No.  3 in  the  same  case,  of  slightly  earlier 
date,  has  the  same  refined  Italian  character. 
The  works  in  this  case  are  all  English,  and 
though  some  of  them  are  of  small  size  and 
comparatively  simple  in  design,  they  are 
more  truly  artistic  in  feeling,  and  especially 
in  refinement  of  outline,  than  many  of  the 
larger  and  richer  works  in  other  cases.  We 
may  also  notice  in  Case  D (also  all  English 
work)  the  cup  and  cover  numbered  19,  a 
melon  shell  mounted  as  a sea-monster, 
supported  by  dolphins  on  a circular  base. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
collection  in  detail ; the  task  would  be 
endless.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
here  to  consider  some  of  the  various  ways 


of  treating  silver  which  are  illustrated  in 
different  classes  of  articles  exhibited.  We 
find  some  articles  in  which  the  object  is  to 
take  the  eye  captive  by  a universal  richness 
of  treatment,  leaving  no  portion  of  the 
surface  untouched.  A typical  example  of 
this  is  the  large  German  cast  and  embossed1 
cup,  No.  1 in  case  F,  long  believed  to' 
be  a work  of  Cellini’s,  but  now  recog- 
nised as  of  Augsburg  make.  We  confess 
we  are  surprised  at  the  belief  that  it 
was  Cellini’s ; it  has  not  the  Italian 
character,  and  it  has  what  is  so  often  the 
characteristic  of  German  work,  richness- 
of  surface  without  refinement  of  line; 
The  English  cup  in  the  same  case  (No.  3), 
sufficiently  of  the  same  character  and  size 
to  be  called  a companion  piece,  though  less 
sumptuous  than  the  German  example,  is 
better  in  outline  and  so  far  more  artistic. 
It  is  in  form  that  both  English  and  Italian 
pieces  assert  their  superiority  to  German. 
No  pedigree  is  given  of  the  massive  silver 
table  from  Wentworth  Castle,  shown  in  case 
G,  but  we  should  be  surprised  if  it  is 
not  Italian ; the  bold  and  yet  finished  and 
graceful  form  of  the  supports  is  in  the 
highest  style.  There  is  something  similar  in 
character  in  the  two  gueridons  (tall  circular 
pedestals)  in  Case  K at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room,  lent  by  her  late  Majesty  ; there 
is  here  the  same  richness  of  decoration 
without  losing  sight  of  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  form  in  the  supporting  parts, 
especially  in  the  finely-designed  scroll  feet 
(why  these  are  called  “ marine-looking”  in 
the  catalogue  is  not  apparent).  There  is, 
however,  no  statement  of  place  or  date 
attached  to  these  either.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  their  artistic  history. 

Most  of  the  fine  and  large  cups  and  tazzas 
in  Case  I are  English,  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
being  one  of  the  smaller  objects,  viz.,  Mr 
Kennedy’s  two-handled  gilt  porringer  and 
cover,  standing  on  ball  feet  with  a removable 
outer  casing  of  silver,  pierced  and  embossed 
with  a design  of  foliage  intertwined  with 
children  and  birds  ; a perfectly  beautiful 
work,  of  the  date  1670.  Among  the  various 
other  articles  in  this  case  we  may  contrast 
with  the  last-named  very  rich  piece  of  work 
the  two  large  plain  flagons,  Nos.  67  and  72, 
the  body  carefully  modelled  with  a pronounced 
entasis  ; there  is  little  ornament,  the  whole 
effect  is  obtained  by  the  large  and  ample 
modelling  and  curvatures  of  the  main  lines  ; 
but  these  are  in  their  way  two  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  work  in  the  case,  and  should  be 
studied  for  the  effect  to  be  obtained  by 
mere  line  apart  from  elaborate  surface 
ornament.  In  the  large  cup  lent  by  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  it  is  worth 
notice,  as  a point  in  design,  that  the 
ornament  is  too  flat  to  have  any  effect  in 
comparison  with  the  large  scale  of  the  cup, 
and  looks  weak  in  consequence. 

In  Case  J we  come  on  a different  school; 
mostly  Flemish,  German,  and  Spanish  work  ; 
and  the  first  two  objects  in  the  numbering,  a 
Flemish  chalice  and  a Spanish  ewer,  are  both 
typical  examples  of  the  sumptuous  character 
of  decoration  of  this  school ; for  just  as  with 
point  lace,  so  it  is  with  silversmith’s  work, 
there  is  a very  strong  similarity  between 
Spanish  and  Flemish  work.  Among  the 
objects  in  this  cabinet  three  German  cups 
(No.  4)  are  noticeable  for  a marked  specialty 
of  character  and  design ; they  have  three 
bands  of  engraved  ornament,  one  over  the 
other,  with  very  good  effect,  and  are  exceed- 
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enterprise  that  has  not  yet  been  equalled  in  the 
world’s  history,  and  at  the  threshold  of  a new 
century  era,  to  open  the  door  to  unknown 
possibilities. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
there  is  now  a feeling— almost  universal— that 
these  International  Exhibitions  are  being  held 
too  frequently,  and  one  feels  quite  gorged  with 
them.  It  would  be  better  to  have  them  forty 
or  fifty  years  apart,  in  the  same  territory,  those 
in  the  interval  being  held  by  the  rival  nations. 

Having  fixed  the  date  so  early  as  1892,  we 
see  it  took  six  years  to  progress  to  fruition. 
The  services,  staff,  &c.,  were  settled  in  1893, 
the  site  fixed  in  1894,  and  the  regulations  and 
rules  promulgated  in  1896,  leaving  four  clear 
years,  in  which  were  to  be  brought  forth  the 
designs  (in  competition  or  otherwise)  and  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  themselves. 

It  was  left  to  M.  Alfred  Picard,  Inspector 
General  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  official 
reporter  of  the  1889  show,  to  draft  the  pre- 
liminary ideas  of  the  1900  Exhibition.  On  the 
general  lines  laid  down  by  him  (which  included 
for  the  first  time  the  right  bank  of  the  river), 
a competition  for  the  supply  of  ideas 
was  initiated  in  which  108  competitors 
entered.  Parliament  voted  a credit  of 
100,000  francs  for  the  purpose.  The  com- 
petitors were  at  liberty,  by  the  conditions,  to 
raze  everything  within  the  selected  boundaries, 
except  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero  and  the 
Eiffel  Tower.  The  majority  of  the  competitors 
favoured  the  opening  up  of  a new  avenue  from 
the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Invalides,  which 
would  entail  the  destruction  of  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie,  a relic  of  the  1855  Exhibition. 
Round  this  scheme  raged  a hot  and  angry  dis- 
cussion, but  eventually  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
it,  and  the  avenue  (now  known  as  the  Avenue 
Nicholas  II.)  was  almost  an  accomplished  fact. 
Singularly  enough,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  same  thing  had  been 
talked  of  by  Gabriel,  the  well-known  French 
architect  of  that  time,  when  he  proposed  to 
shave  off  the  top  of  the  rising  ground  where 
now  stands  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  to  make 
various  extensive  improvements  in  this  quarter 
of  Paris.  The  murmurs  of  the  approaching 
Revolution  postponed  its  accomplishment  until 
our  own  day. 

Then  came  the  second  competition,  in  1896, 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ings. M.  Picard  having  decided  on  the  knotty 
problem  of  how  to  provide,  on  almost  the  same 
site,  as  regards  size,  as  the  1889  show,  about 
triple  the  area  for  the  1900  one.  The  idea 
being  already  adopted  of  an  avenue  termina- 
ting in  the  Invalides,  with  a palace  on  each  side 
of  it,  next  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  jury  selected 
i nine  schemes  for  the  large  palace  and  eight 
1 for  the  small.  A final  ballot  brought  out  the 
: name  of  M.  Girault  as  architect  for  the  Petit 
| Palais,  while  for  the  Grand  Palais  were 
: selected  (1)  M.  Louvet,  (2)  MM.  Deglane  and 
; Binet,  and  (3)  M.  Thomas.  Eventually  most  of 
i these  were  associated  together  in  the  design 
; and  construction  of  the  Grand  Palais  (except 
M.  Binet,  who  received  as  consolation  the 
1 commission  to  erect  a monumental  gateway  at 
I the  principal  entrance  of  the  Exhibition).  The 
■ architects  who  were  placed  second  in  the 
j competition  for  the  Petit  Palais  were  commis- 
! sioned  to  execute  the  architectural  decorations 
of  the  new  bridge,  forming  the  connecting  link 
1 betweenithe  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Invalides. 

MM.  Cassien  Bernard  and  Cousin,  the  archi- 
j tects  referred  to,  were  to  work  hand-in-hand 
: with  the  engineers  already  appointed,  MM. 
Resal  and  Alby. 

Staff. — A word  as  to  the  staff — the  architec- 
1 tural  department  which  worked  under  the 
i direction  of  M.  Picard.  This  was  housed  in  a 
1 fine  red  brick  building  or  pavilion,  and  offices 
1 on  the  Avenue  la  Bourdonnais.  Very  complete 
plans,  &c.,  can  be  seen  in  Vols.  13  and  14  of 
“La  Construction  Moderne,”  copies  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  British 
Architects’  library.  The  building  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  detailed  notice 
here. 

Finance. — Perhaps  a word  or  two  on  the 
financial  aspect  of  a great  Exhibition  may  not 
be  without  value.  In  1867  the  State  and  town 
furnished  a subvention  of  12  million  francs  and 
a Guarantee  Corporation  'had  6 millions  more 
in  hand,  but  was  not  called  on  to  pay,  there 
being  a balance  on  the  right  side. 

In  1878  the  State,  jointly  with  the  town, 
executed  the  operation,  and  there  was  a deficit 
of  20  millions,  but  of  this  sum  10  millions  went 
to  pay  for  the  Trocadero  Palace. 

But  that  of  1889  resulted  quite  otherwise, 


and  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure 
reached  the  respectable  total  of  8 million 
francs. 

The  1900  Exhibition,  of  which  the  official 
accounts  have  been  already  published,  results 
in  a deficiency  of  over  2 million  francs,  but  this 
applies  to  the  official  work  only.  There  are  in 
addition  the  unofficial  shows  also  to  consider, 
(670  projects  were  submitted  in  the  preliminary 
competition,  sixty  of  them  retained  for  the  final 
selection)  which  had  to  pay  extortionate  rents 
for  their  ground  space,  and  were  moreover 
over-capitalised,  many  of  them  closing  their 
doors  early  in  the  summer.  The  total  amount 
of  capital  raised  for  these  unofficial  shows  was 
46^  million  francs,  nearly  2,000,000/.  The 
immense  Globe  Celeste  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate, on  account  of  the  disaster  to  the  bridge 
which  fell  when  the  centering  was  being  struck. 
The  show  was  at  once  closed  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  only  reopened  when  the  summer  was 
nearly  over.  “ Paris  in  1400,”  was  another 
speculation  which  ended  in  ruin  early  in 
August,  and  was  for  sale  then  at  the  break-up 
price  of  2,000  francs.  Several  of  the  others 
were  practically  bankrupt  before  they  were 
ready  to  open  their  doors  to  the  public,  their 
shares  in  the  market  being  so  much  waste 
paper.  An  example  may  interest  you  : one 
restaurant,  the  capital  at  starting  being  10,000/., 
was  re-sold,  in  three  months,  for  4,000/.,  and  one 
month  later  to  a new  proprietor  for  1,600/. 
Of  the  others,  such  as  the  moving  platform, 
the  great  wheel,  the  Mareorama,  and  the 
Palace  of  Optics,  the  capital  depreciated  very 
greatly,  in  some  cases  90  per  cent.  So  we  see 
much  money  was  sunk  by  the  concessionnaires, 
and  nothing  was  reaped  from  it. 

Also  in  the  case  of  the  Exhibition  bonds, 
the  only  means  of  raising  money  to  float  the 
Exhibition  at  all.  Over  three  million  pounds 
was  easily  raised  by  the  French  bankers  by 
means  of  1 /.  bonds,  which  were  greedily 
snapped  up  by  the  public  ; but  they  were 
practically  given  away,  for  each  bond  carried 
the  right  of  twenty  one-franc  tickets  for  admis- 
sion, a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  certain 
side  shows,  and  participation  in  the  drawings 
of  the  lotteries,  the  latter  being  the  only 
prospect  of  remuneration  on  the  outlay.  But 
I must  weary  you  no  longer  with  details  of 
this  sort. 

IFb/fcs  and  Construction.  — The  wreckers 
(those  wolves  of  the  architects,  as  they  have 
been  called)  and  the  navvies  were  looked  after 
by  a Committee  of  Hygiene.  All  the  immense 
masses  of  earth  that  were  moved,  whether  in 
foundations,  road  or  tramway  cuttings,  were 
profusely  sprinkled  every  day,  when  work 
ceased,  with  pulverised  sulphate  of  iron  100 
parts  to  quicklime  200  parts  to  every  square 
metre.  This  precaution  to  us  may  seem  absurd, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Paris  is  a very 
insanitary  city,  and  still  abounds  everywhere 
with  hidden  cesspools  and  middens.  A strong 
staff  of  inspectors  were  told  off  for  this  special 
service  of  sanitation. 

Demolitions.-—  I have  no  data  of  the  cost  of 
demolishing  the  structures  that  formerly  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  late  Exhibition,  but  I may 
mention  that  the  old  Palais  del’Industrie  was 
removed  for  the  sum  of  200,000  fr.,  only  the 
colossal  group  that  crowned  the  structure,  by 
Elias  Robert,  being  preserved.  The  dome,  the 
“Dome  Centrale,’’  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  site, 
cost  20,000  fr.  to  pull  down  ; and  the  Pavilion 
of  the  Town  of  Paris — from  the  lastExhibition — 
20,000  fr.  Besides  these,  there  were  razed  the 
Palaces  of  the  Fine  and  Liberal  Arts,  but  I 
have  no  items  of  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
would  cost,  to  remove  the  Galerie  des  Machines, 
1,000,000  fr.  if  decided  on. 

Workyards. — The  contractors’  yards  for  heavy 
material  were  laid  out  in  a most  methodical 
manner,  amply  provided  with  tramways  and 
railways,  cranes  and  hoists,  and  everything 
desirable  to  facilitate  despatch  : and  despatch 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  daily  labour 
roll  amounted  to  over  5>000  hands,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  everything  that  could  be  fitted 
together  before  arrival  on  the  site  was  so  done. 

There  were  twenty-three  of  these  work- 
yards,  each  under  an  architect,  in  some  cases 
under  two  architects. 

Stone. — That  most  largely  used  was  the 
calcaire  grossier,  a white  freestone  largely 
found  in  the  Paris  basin  : from  the  quarries  of 
Chateau  Landon,  near  Nemours  (Seine  et 
Marne),  as  was  used  for  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  : 
also  the  stone  from  the  Aisne  and  Oise  Valleys, 
as  the  new  Louvre  : those  of  Charentenay  and 
Courson  (Yonne)  as  we  see  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  The  ashlar  work  of  tfig  Petit  Palais  was 


a hard  freestone  from  Coutarnoux  (Yonne)  up 
to  the  first  band,  and  above  that  a freestone 
from  Mery.  In  the  Grand  Palais,  where  there 
were  about  40,000  tons  (French) — 17,000  cubic 
metres— used,  the  lower  part  was  from  Villebois, 
and  was  the  only  example  1 could  trace  of  a 
quarry-worked  stone.  All  the  rest  was  cut  and 
worked  on  the  site,  the  freestone  being  from 
Euville,  Lerouville  (Meuse),  and  Larrys  (Bour- 
gogne) for  the  socle,  and  from  Villers-Adam 
and  Vic-sur-Aisne. 

We  also  see  pink  mottled  limestone  from  the 
Cote  d’Or,  or  Burgundy,  employed  in  decora- 
tion and  pilasters,  similar  in  appearance  to  our 
Devon  limestones.  Also  grey  granites  from 
Calvados,  white  and  golden  vellow  freestones 
from  Poitevin  sources,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Oise. 

Stucco. — But  the  material  most  profusely  used 
throughout  the  Exhibition  for  the  temporary 
buildings  was  the  stucco  or  “ staff  ’’*  applied 
over  the  light  wood  or  iron  skeleton  of  the 
structures  on  fireproof  lathing  or  wirework. 
As  most  of  the  buildings  were  temporary,  they 
were  executed  almost  wholly  in  this  way. 
This  “ stuc”  (the  use  of  which  we  can  readily 
trace  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans)  was 
very  largely  used  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  is  now  the  universal 
material  used  by  speculating  builders  in  Paris, 
for  the  vestibules,  staircases,  entrees,  &c.,  and 
an  old  example  can  be  seen  by  the  curious  in 
the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  the  stuc  was  coloured  ; the  work  was  by 
Jules  de  Joly,  then  architect  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon. 

Cimenl  Anne.— Then  there  was  the  ciment 
arme,  or  concrete  with  steel  cores,  used  in 
large  masses,  profusely  used  in  nearly  all  the 
buildings,  whether  permanent  or  temporary, 
especially  for  staircases  and  landings,  and 
galleries  of  wide  span.  I shall  touch  on  this 
later  when  dealing  with  the  Petit  Palais. 

Steel.— But  looking  back  over  the  century 
just  passed,  the  material  that  has  come  most 
to  the  front  is  steel.  At  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  iron  or  steel  construction 
was  unknown  except  in  the  form  of  cast 
girders  and  occasional  roof  trusses,  either 
wholly  or  partly  in  iron.  But  the  succeed- 
ing years  bring  us  by  rapid  strides,  through 
the  demand  for  high  and  wide  buildings, 
and  the  commercial  use  of  the  steel  pro- 
cess, past  such  landmarks  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851,  and  the  Gate  St.  Lazare,  in 
1867  the  elliptical  exhibition  building,  in  1878 
the  machinery  gallery,  trusses  without  tie  rods, 
of  no  metres  span,  by  the  eminent  engineer 
De  Dion,  outvieingour  own  St.  Pancras  station, 
in  1889  the  Eiffel  Tower,  300  metres  high,  and 
the  far  famed  Forth  Bridge.  In  1900  steel  had 
become  almost  the  universal  material  for  the 
frame  of  structures,  even  if  temporary.  But 
specially  to  be  noticed  is  that  magnificent 
bridge,  the  Pont  Alexandre  III.,  the  metal 
work  of  which  cost  over  two  and  three-quarter 
million  francs.  Over  50,000  tons  of  steel  were 
used  in  the  two  Fine  Art  Palaces  alone. 

An  example  from  the  statistics  will  show  the 
great  economy  effected  as  the  result  of  previous 
experience,  gained  in  the  former  exhibitions. 
In  1878  it  cost  nearly  5 fr.  per  cubic  metre  to 
erect  the  steelwork  coverings  ; in  1889  this  was 
reduced  to, 277  fr.,  while  in  the  recent  Exhibi- 
tion I am  assured  the  figure  barely  reached 
2 fr.  per  metre  cube. 

Foundations  in  Bad  Ground. — A singular 
process  was  employed  in  the  marshy  part  of 
the  Exhibition  site,  where  the  ground  was  soft 
and  spongy— that  was,  mechanical  compres- 
sion, in  which  a steam  pile-driver  was  first 
used  to  perforate  the  ground  down  to  a hard 
bottom,  then  to  enlarge  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
thus  formed,  and  finally  to  beat  down  and  con- 
solidate the  concrete  thrown  in  to  form  the 
foundation,  a large  concrete  pile  standing  on  a 
kind  of  mushroomed  foot  on  the  hard  bottom. 
This  avoided  the  necessity  of  removing  large 
masses  of  poor  soil,  and  gave  at  the  same 
time  a stable  substructure  for  the  subsequent 
erections. 

Estimates—  A word  on  the  system  of  esti- 
mates prepared  by  the  architects  for  the 
builders.  Instead  of  pricing  a bill  of  quantities, 
as  with  us,  and  the  job  going  to  the  lowest 
tenderer,  the  architect,  or  his  surveyor,  gives 
in  his  estimate  at  a given  figure.  Invitations 
are  then  sent  out  to  the  contractors,  and  the 
game  then  is  to  find  out  who  will  give  the 
greatest  rebate  below  the  already  quoted  price. 

Design.— As  regards  the  buildings  collec- 

* “ Staff”  is  a variety  of  fibrous  plaster,  cast  in  moulds. 
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tively,  one  must  regard  this  Exhibition  as  a 
spectacular  achievement,  an  architectural  fairy- 
land ; and  one  can  overlook  the  faults  of  too 
exuberant,  or  fantastic  detail,  and  similar 
things,  bearing  in  mind  that  these  productions 
were  for  a festal  occasion,  and  festive  they 
undoubtedly  were,  great  was  the  variety  of 
form  and  mass,  extraordinary  originality  and 
vitality  were  displayed  in  the  detail  and 
decorations,  while  most  vigorous  was  their 
execution.  Picturesqueness  was  supplied  by 
a row  of  foreign  pavilions  on  the  river  bank, 
the  Chateau  d’Eau  the  gardens  of  the 
Trocadero,  and  other  parts  of  the  Exhibition, 
while  dignity  was  worshipped  in  the  symmetry 
displayed  in  the  vistas  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  All  this 
combination  was  entirely  due  to  the  genius  of 
the  French  artists  and  their  unique  methods  of 
training. 

Plan , &c. — With  the  aid  of  a plan,  or  irather 
a map,  of  that  portion  of  Paris  lying  on  either 
bank  of  the  Seine  from  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde down  to  the  Pont  d’lena,  and  even  a 
little  beyond,  we  find  that  the  Exhibition  was 
laid  out  on  four  main  sites,  two  on  each  bank 
of  the  river,  with  connecting  strips  bordering 
immediately  on  the  river  itself ; but  these  four 
sites  fall  into  two  groups,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  a piece  of  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
river  connected  with  another  similar  plot  on 
the  other  by  means  of  a bridge,  which  forms 
the  axis  of  each  group.  Thus  we  have  the 
Champ  de  Mars — the  largest  of  these  four  plots 
— connected  with  its  opposite  neighbour,  the 
Trocadero  gardens,  by  the  Pont  d’lena.  Simi- 
larly we  have  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
joined  to  the  Champs  Elysees  portion  by  the 
magnificent  Pont  Alexandre  III.  Then  these 
two  groups  are  connected  themselves  by 
narrow  enclosures  or  strips  of  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  as  the  Rue  des  Nations  on 
the  left  bank  (the  Quai  d’Orsay)  and  the  Rue 
de  Paris  and  Old  Paris  on  the  right  bank. 
But  the  axes  of  these  two  groups  are  inclined 
to  one  another,  almost  meeting  on  the  south 
side,  and  diverging  to  the  north,  on  the  large 
bend  made  by  the  river  between  the  two 
bridges  above  named. 

The  area  of  the  site  covered  is  much  more 
than  in  previous  exhibitions,  and  amounts  to 
1 12  hectares,  including  the  overflow  site  in  the 
forest  of  Vincennes,  allotted  to  the  railway  and 
heavy  machinery  exhibits. 

Description  of  tlic  Plan. — Champs  Elysees 
Portion. — At  the  main  entrance,  overlooking 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  we  find  the  Porte 
Monumentale,  the  principal  entrance  (of  forty- 
five  in  all)  that  gave  access  to  the  grounds. 
This  was  designed  by  M.  Binet.  We  pass 
along  a broad  walk,  parallel  to  the  river, 
bordered  by  statues,  sculptures,  and  horticul- 
tural exhibits,  leading  to  the  magnificent  Avenue 
Nicholas  II.  and  the  new  bridge,  the  Pont 
Alexandre  III.,  and  we  then  find  on  our  right 
the  two  Palaces  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  one 
nearest  to  us  as  we  emerge  on  to  the  avenue 
being  known  as  the  Petit  Palais  (although 
itself  an  immense  structure),  and  facing  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  avenue  the  Grand  Palais, 
the  rear  of  which  abuts  on  to  the  Avenue 
d'Antin.  These  features,  the  two  palaces  and 
the  bridge,  are  intended  to  be  permanent 
embellishments  of  the  town  of  Paris.  Without 
staying  to  describe  these  fine  buildings,  we 
pass  along  the  continuation  of  the  broad 
walk  above  referred  to,  cross  the  Avenue 
d'Antin  and  the  Pont  des  Invalides  by  a 
picturesque  footbridge,  of  which  you  will  have 
a view  later,  and  enter  a narrow  enclosure 
between  the  Cours  de  la  Reine  and  the  river, 
known  as  the  Rue  de  Paris,  containing  chiefly 
the  large  pavilion  of  the  town  of  Paris,  by  M. 
Gravigny  ; the  Palace  of  Horticulture,  with  its 
aquarium  in  the  centre  ; and  the  Palace  of 
Congress  and  Social  Economy.  Each  of  these 
structures  borders  on  the  river,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rue  de  Paris  is  a miscellaneous 
crowd  of  small  shows,  quite  Parisian,  such  as 
the  Maison  du  Rire,  le  Grand  Guignol  (French 
Farce),  the  upside-down  house,  and  so  on. 
Then  by  another  footbridge  by  the  Pont  de 
1’Alma  into  the  picturesque  portion  known  as 
Old  Paris,  also  bordering  on  the  river,  past 
several  bakery  exhibits,  and  emerge  on  the 
garden  of  the  Trocadero,  where  are 
situated  the  French  and  foreign  colonial  ex- 
hibits, the  eastern  portion  being  allotted  to  the 
latter  and  the  western  to  the  French  colonies 
and  protectorates.  The  Palace  of  the  Troca- 
dero, remaining  from  the  1878  Exhibition,  was 
not  itself  a part  of  the  1900  Exhibition,  although 
included  in  the  site  (a  portion  of  the  basement 


and  cellars  excepted),  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity at  the  rear  ol  the  palace  a large  pano- 
rama of  Madagascar.  From  the  Palace  of  the 
Trocadero  we  get  our  first  view  over  the  crowd 
of  buildings  forming  the  Exhibition,  looking 
south  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  plan 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  site  becomes 
apparent.  Before  us  is  the  Pont  d’lena,  and 
opposite  us  is  the  Eiffel  Tower  ; beyond  it  is 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a range  of  palaces,  and  at  the  end  the  vista  is 
closed  in  by  the  Chateau  d’Eau  and  the  Palace 
of  Electricity.  At  the  rear  of  the  last-named 
is  the  old  Galerie  des  Machines,  still  standing, 
and  now  very  much  transformed.  The  terraces 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  which  stood  the 
Palaces  of  the  Fine  and  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
1889  Exhibition,  by  M.  Formige,  have  been 
demolished. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  connected  with  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  by  the  Rue  des 
Nations,  where  we  find  the  most  picturesque 
spectacle  of  the  Exhibition,  the  row  of  foreign 
pavilions  abutting  on  the  river,  destined  to  be 
wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  time  I am 
addressing  you,  although  a few  of  them  are  to 
be  re-erected  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
On  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  before  entering 
the  Street  of  Nations,  we  pass  the  Palaces  of 
Forestry,  Navigation,  and  that  of  the  Land  and 
Sea  Forces. 

Then  coming  to  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides, 
we  find,  as  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  two  parallel 
ranges  of  buildings,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
decorative  and  industrial  arts,  the  avenue 
between  these  two  rows  being  a continuation 
of  the  Avenue  Nicholas  II.  and  the  Pont 
Alexandre  III.,  and  terminating  southwards  in 
the  fine  vista  of  the  Hopital  des  Invalides.  It 
is  in  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition  that  we  find 
the  buildings  designed  on  a high  artistic  level ; 
the  facades  are  very  fine,  the  masses  happily 
grouped,  and  the  details,  if  somewhat  exube- 
rant, are  extremely  suitable. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  circulate  round  these 
vast  congeries  of  buildings,  there  were  two 
routes,  in  opposite  directions,  the  electric 
railway,  and  the  platforme  mobile  (which  we 
shall  meet  again  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
during  the  coming  summer)  ; then  also  there 
were  the  many  lines  of  penny  steamers, 
several  lines  of  railways,  and  the  ever-present 
“ bath  chair.” 

La  Porte  Monumentale,  designed  by  M. 
Binet. — This  is  a difficult  structure  to  describe 
without  a plan  and  drawings,  but  the  secret  is 
easily  seen  and  its  construction  grasped  in  a 
view  here  given,  together  with  the  drawings 
on  the  walls,  the  construction  being  of  three 
large  arches  on  a triangular  plan,  supporting  a 
large  gilded  dome.  It  was  well  set  back  from 
the  roadway,  and  was  visible  from  all  sides. 
An  immense  archway  forms  the  main  entrance, 
65  ft.  wide,  flanked  by  decorative  minarets, 
160  ft.  high.  Behind  were  other  two  arches, 
the  whole  covering  the  numerous  turnstiles 
giving  access  to  the  grounds,  while  at  the  rear 
was  a large  wrought-iron  gateway,  the  “ Porte 
des  Echevins,”  reserved  for  official  processions, 
these  all  supporting  the  immense  decorated 
dome.  The  whole  was  covered  with  rich 
colour,  frescoes,  and  glass  mosaics,  interspersed 
with  innumerable  tinted  electric  lamps,  quite 
indescribable  ; while  at  night  one  saw  charm- 
ing colour  effects  produced  by  the  luminous 
globes,  and  concealed  lights  of  great  power, 
throwing  up  the  whole  into  brilliant  and  over- 
powering splendour.  Its  effect  to  the  mind  of 
an  architect  can  only  be  described  as 
“Arabesque,"  for  its  author,  who  has  a passion 
for  colour,  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the 
art  of  the  Far  East. 

The  crowning  feature  of  this  composition 
was  the  piquant  figure  of  Modern  Paris  in  the 
attitude  of  welcoming  the  nations,  represented 
by  a lady  in  a rich  evening  dress  and  cloak. 
This  figure  was  the  work  of  M.  Moreau- 
Vauthier,  and  was  the  cause  of  a lengthy  and 
rather  hot  discussion.  The  Government 
decided  to  remove  it,  but  it  remained  in  situ 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Exhibition.  Then 
the  Ship  of  State  (also  the  arms  of  the  City  of 
Paris) — a motif  in  high  relief — ornamented  the 
front  or  spandril  portion  of  the  main  arch,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  flanking  masses  was  the 
original  and  powerful  conception  of  M. 
Guillot,  a fine  bold  frieze  in  bas-relief,  the 
“frise  du  travail,”  representing  the  contribution 
of  Labour  to  the  Exhibition. 

An  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  turnstiles 
must  not  be  overlooked,  calculated  to  accom- 
modate the  passage  of  over  60,000  persons  per 
hour  (see  plan  lent  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 


British  Architects).  A very  careful  and  exact 
model  was  first  made,  and  from  this  M.  Binet 
produced  his  final  studies. 

The  whole  structure  stands  on  a foundation 
of  piles  ; the  skeleton  was  a very  light  con- 
struction of  iron,  overlaid  with  a framework  of 
wood,  and  covered  with  plastic  or  “staff,”  then 
enamelled  or  painted  in  colour.  Its  estimated 
cost  was  20,000 /. 

Recently  this  was  advertised  for  sale,  as  old 
materials.  There  were  200  tons  of  iron,  250 
cubic  metres  of  wood,  1,000  of  building  stone, 
150  of  brick,  750  of  other  materials,  and  7,500 
pieces  of  glass  and  lamp  globes.  In  a recent 
issue  of  a French  professional  journal  I see  the 
price  it  fetched  was  408/.,  about  10,200  fr. 

Lc  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts. — This 
building,  on  the  largest  and  most  monumental 
scale,  was,  during  the  Exhibition,  the  home  of 
the  French  and  foreign  displays  of  the  fine  arts, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  ; but  it 
will  remain  as  the  permanent  home  of  the 
French  annual  Salon,  and  possibly  will  also  be 
used  as  the  locale  of  many  Government  fetes 
and  displays.  The  building  is  of  immense  size, 
covering  nearly  ten  acres  ; its  plan  resembles 
the  letter  H-  The  commission  for  this  was 
given  to  three  architects,  who  worked  together 
most  cordially  in  its  production,  and  so 
successfully  treated  the  various  portions  as  to 
make  them  appear  one  great  building  exter- 
nally. The  front  portion,  that  facing  on  the 
Avenue  Nicholas  II.,  was  entrusted  to 
M.  Deglane,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
immense  facade,  and  the  great  hall  or  “ nave  ” 
forming  the  sculpture  hall.  M.  Louvet  executed 
the  central  portion,  forming  the  link  between 
the  front  and  rear,  with  the  grand  staircase, 
“l’Escalier  d’Honneur,”  for  ceremonial  use, 
leading  to  the  concert  rooms  and  picture 
galleries  on  the  first  floor.  The  rear  portion 
was  allotted  to  M.  Albert  Thomas,  comprising 
the  front  facing  the  Avenue  d’Antin,  a large 
central  hall,  covered  by  an  elliptic  dome,  and 
the  wings. 

The  cost  of  this  was  estimated  at  25,500,000  fr. 
The  foundations,  over  550,000  fr.,  were  put  in 
with  great  difficulty,  as  a portion  of  the  site  was 
a mere  marsh,  with  beds  of  peat  and  clay  ; part 
of  the  palace  is  therefore  constructed  on  oak 
piles,  and  part  on  concrete  bedded  on  a sandy 
clay.  The  stonework,  40,000  French  tons,  in  a 
brilliant  white  freestone,  the  calcaire  grossier, 
was  all  cut  on  the  site  by  a diamond  saw,  fed  by 
a ten  ton  traveller,  running  on  rails.  Stone  was 
exclusively  used  on  the  external  fronts,  but  the 
inner  walls  were  of  rubble  and  brick,  faced 
with  stone.  Ciment  arme,  i.e.,  cement  concrete 
strengthened  with  steel  wire  of  large  gauge, 
has  been  largely  adopted  for  the  staircases  and 
galleries. 

Then  for  the  roof  were  used  about  6,000  tons 
of  steel,  executed  by  Dayde  & Pille,  of  Creil. 
I was  informed  the  strains  have  been  so  care- 
fully calculated  that  the  resultants  pass  through 
the  points  of  support,  thus  relieving  entirely 
the  masonry  construction  forming  the  enclosing 
screen  walls  of  the  palace. 

Facade. — M.  Deglane  was  obliged  to 
alter  and  modify  his  first  conception  in 
order  that  the  Petit  Palais,  facing  it, 
should  not  be  overpowered  by  its  more 
important  neighbour.  Instead  of  one  large 
entrance  porch,  as  originally  intended,  of 
great  height,  we  find  now  three  wide  bays 
with  doorways  and  a colonnade  ; the  basement 
was  considerably  lowered,  and  the  roof  put 
almost  of  sight.  But  the  glory  of  the  facade 
was  retained  in  the  glass  mosaic  frieze,  about 
250  ft.  long,  designed  by  M.  Fournier. 

The  immense  nave,  or  sculpture  court, 
200  by  55  metres,  is  under  one  great  glass 
roof,  the  central  part  being  dome  shaped,  of 
about  230  ft.  diameter,  carried  on  curved 
principals  formed  as  box  girders,  grouped  in 
pairs,  and  decoratively  treated  with  wrought 
iron  scrolls  and  ornaments. 

Centre. — The  intermediate  part,  byM.  Louvet, 
or  bridge  of  the  H comprises  a return  of  the 
nef,  and  the  staircase  of  honour,  with  two 
short  fa?ades  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
respectively,  each  65  metres  long.  M.  Louvet 
had  a knotty  problem  to  settle  when  asked  to 
provide  for  exhibitions  of  all  sorts  ; the  ground 
floor  being  intended  for  the  Concours 
Hippiques,  and  equestrian  performances  ; for 
sculpture  and  various  art  exhibitions  ; the  first- 
floor  for  picture  galleries,  and  a salon 
d’honneur,  and  the  basement  for  stables  and 
stores,  while  his  staircase  of  honour,  besides 
being  the  principal  means  of  access  to  the 
upper  story,  was  to  be  the  grand  decorative 
feature  of  the  interior.  Moreover  he  had  to 
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arrange  this  portion  as  a complete  whole, 
with  its  own  entrances,  stairs,  lift,  and 
service,  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  functions 
quite  apart  from  the  Great  Hall  in  the  rear 
block.  How  he  has  managed  this,  only  those 
who  have  seen  and  studied  carefully  the  plan, 
can  appreciate. 

At  the  head  of  the  wrought-iron  staircase, 
sumptuously  gilded,  is  the  great  concert-room, 
, for  1,500  persons. 

Rear. — M.  Albert  Thomas,  who  did  the  rear 
portion  of  the  great  palace,  had  a fine  oppor- 
tunity, and  has  produced  a very  fascinating 
work.  It  comprises  a rectangle  of  150  metres 
by  45  wide,  covering  nearly  7,000  square 
metres,  with  an  important  fagade  on  the  Avenue 
d’Antin,  set  well  back  from  the  frontage,  and 
raised  about  4^  metres  above  the  roadway, 
giving  a well-lighted  basement  to  be  utilised 
as  stables  during  the  horse  competitions,  with 
room  for  600  horses,  and  accommodating  also 
all  the  auxiliary  services  of  this  vast  edifice, 
such  as  police,  fire  and  ambulance  posts,  tele- 
phone service,  office  staff,  tobacco  bureau,  &c. 

A large  hall,  nearly  circular,  forms  the 
central  feature  on  the  ground  floor,  being  about 
29  metres  diameter  and  34  metres  high,  top- 
lighted,  and  of  great  beauty  and  originality  of 
design  ; a large  gallery,  5-50  metres  wide, 
running  all  round  the  outside,  on  two  floors  ; 
and  two  rectangular  halls  in  the  two  wings, 
20  metres  by  45  metres,  two  stories  high,  con- 
taining the  means  of  access  to  the  upper  floors, 
and  giving  an  uninterrupted  vista  from  end  to 
end  of  the  building. 

The  front  to  the  Avenue  is  treated  with 
coupled  columns,  partly  detached  from  the 
wall,  with  a central  projecting  portion  forming 
the  second  main  entrance  to  the  palace,  having 
in  front  a vast  flight  of  steps.  This  portion  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  special  exhibitions  and 
functions,  independently  of  the  remainder  of 
the  palace. 

A fine  frieze  in  bas-relief,  by  M.  Joseph 
Blanc,  about  300  ft.  long,  represents  the  history 
of  art,  and  is  placed  behind  the  colonnade  above 
mentioned.  It  has  been  executed  at  Sevres, 
in  opaque  pottery  or  ceramic,  and  gave  a most 
remarkable  effect,  being  obviously  inspired  by 
the  Assyrian  friezes  of  Darius. 

The  Petit  Palais , by  M.  Girault. — This  very 
fine  building,  to  me  the  gem  of  the  Exhibition, 
covers  a surface  of  7,000  square  metres,  or 
nearly  ig  acres.  It  is  intended,  like  the  grand 
palace,  to  be  a permanent  home  for  French 
art,  a State  museum  in  fact,  and  will  become 
the  property  of  the  City  of  Paris,  for  which 
the  Municipality  gave  twenty  million  francs. 
As  part  of  the  Exhibition  it  contained  the  re- 
trospective exhibit  of  French  art,  such  as 
ivory,  bronze,  and  ceramic  work,  furniture, 
jewellery,  glass,  &c.,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  most  recent.  In  construction  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  building  steel  was  used  to 
only  a limited  extent.  The  walls  were  all  of 
rubble  faced  with  ashlar,  the  vaults  and  floors 
of  brickwork  set  in  gypsum,  and  the  roofs, 
with  a little  steel,  covered  all.  I was  very 
much  interested,  in  1899,  when  I had  the  privi- 
lege several  times  of  visiting  all  the  works  in 
progress,  of  seeing  how  these  particular  vaults 
in  the  Petit  Palais  were  constructed.  They 
were  of  brick,  set  in  plaster,  i.e.,  the  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  the  universal  cementing  mate- 
rial, without  any  centering,  only  a small  curved 
template  being  used  as  a guide  ; the  men 
worked  very  rapidly  (as  plaster  sets  quickly)  in 
lay ing  the  rings  or  courses  of  the  domes  or 
vaults  till  the  shell  was  complete  ; this  formed 
a centre  for  the  next,  and  even  a third,  if  re- 
quired, shell  on  top  of  this.  The  cost  of  this 
style  of  work,  very  light  and  very  strong,  was 
40  fr.  per  square  metre  ; it  was  very  quickly 
built,  and  exerted  practically  no  thrust  on  the 
walls.  The  internal  stucco  decoration  was 
then  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  vault  as  re- 
quired. 

Several  developments  of  the  ciment  arme 
were  worked  out  by  M.  Girault.  One  corner  of 
the  palace  was  built  entirely  in  cement  concrete, 
with  a criss-cross  of  iron  rails  bedded  in  the 
concrete  (38  kilo,  the  metre,  spaced  o-8o  cent.) 
—whereas,  the  adjoining  walls  were  on  piles 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Then  his  floors  were  largely  in  ciment 
arme,  details  of  which  can  be  seen  in  “ La 
Construction  Moderne.” 

In  plan  this  palace  was  D-shaped,  the  inte- 
rior being  a garden  surrounded  by  a semi- 
circular colonnade,  round  which  was  grouped 
a double  range  of  galleries  in  a semi-hexagonal 
form  for  the  exhibits  ; the  straight  part  of  the 
D formed  the  fagade,  the  main  entrance  being 


in  the  centre,  leading  into  a fine  domed  hall  off 
which  were  two  lateral  galleries  at  a slightly 
higher  level,  and  at  the  ends  or  corners,  two 
saloons,  from  which  one  enters  upon  the 
galleries  at  rear.  Several  modifications  were 
made  in  the  design  in  M.  Girault’s  final  draw- 
ings, and  even  during  the  progress  of  the 
works,  in  order  to  harmonise  with  the  great 
palace  opposite.  The  lateral  fagades  were 
made  more  ornamental. 

In  front  the  chief  feature  is  a semicircular 
porch,  approached  by  a fine  expansive  flight  of 
steps,  and  at  the  head  of  this  a “ gate  of 
honour,”  with  beautifully  designed  iron  gates, 
gilded.  The  order  employed  in  the  fagade  is 
an  Ionic  one,  with  lofty  bays  in  the  intercolum- 
niations,  the  shafts  being  free  from  the  wall, 
while  in  the  end  pavilions  the  columns  repeat 
the  order  but  are  “engaged.”  Sculpture  is 
used  in  abundance,  the  central  porch  giving  us 
some  very  fine  “ motifs.” 

Internally  the  decoration  is  as  surprising  as 
the  scheme  of  the  exterior,  the  vaults  and 
domes  being  covered  with  relief  ornament  and 
sculpture,  very  fine  in  treatment  and  used 
unsparingly.  The  columns  and  pilasters  are  of 
a bright  and  cheerful  pink  tone. 

The  loggia  surrounding  the  garden  I have 
already  mentioned,  but  the  charm  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  composition  cannot  be  described. 
One  sought  this  corner  gratefully,  away  from 
the  crowd,  with  intense  relief,  and  one  could 
study  at  leisure  the  work  of  the  master  hand 
who  carried  off  the  prize  so  easily  from  all  his 
competitors.  I refer  to  the  architect  M. 
Girault. 

From  the  further  side  of  the  loggia  we  look 
back  at  the  inner  side  of  the  central  pavilion, 
with  the  dome  and  gilded  lantern  rising  above, 
and  the  pediment  with  its  gilt  bronze  figures  ; 
the  spandrils  of  the  large  arch  had  two  fine 
nude  figures  in  bas-relief. 

The  Pont  Alexandre  111. — Time  presses,  and 
I must  go  on  with  the  description  of  the  Pont 
Alexandre.  This,  though  a purely  engineering 
work,  claims  our  close  attention,  for  were  not 
two  of  the  leading  Parisian  architects  employed 
to  co-operate  with  the  engineers?  As  M. 
Lucas  so  admirably  put  it  when  reading  his 
paper  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  This  Pont  Alexandre  III.  will 
remain  an  irrefutable  witness  to  the  necessity 
of  the  alliance  between  architects  and  engi- 
neers in  works  of  public  utility.  More  than 
to  any  structure  of  our  time  can  we  justly 
apply  to  it  the  motto  of  the  Institute—  Usui 
civiurn , decor  1 urbium." 

Can  we  point  to  any  such  example  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  in  the  world  ? And  what  is  the 
result  ? The  finest  bridge,  considered  from 
either  the  constructive  or  decorative  aspect, 
that  has  yet  been  seen,  retaining  its  monu- 
mental character  and  bearing  a great  dignity 
in  spite  of  its  festal  decorations.  The  names 
of  its  authors  I have  already  given,  but  will 
here  repeat  them,  for  they  are  not  to  be 
forgotten — MM.  Resal  and  Alby,  the  engineers, 
and  MM.  Cassien-Bernard  and  Cousin,  their 
architectural  collaborators. 

The  bridge  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel, 
350  ft.  in  span,  in  one  low  sweep,  the  rise 
being  metres,  composed  of  fifteen  girders 
(representing  the  width  of  the  bridge,  which 
is  of  the  noble  dimension  of  40  metres),  each 
girder  being  in  two  pieces,  hinged,  or  a’rticu- 
ated  at  each  abutment  and  in  the  centre  to 
allow  of  the  necessary  spring  (see  small  print). 
The  roadway  had  to  be  kept  level,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  approaches,  in  order  that  the 
vista  of  the  Invalides  should  not  be  interfered 
with  when  seen  from  the  opposite  bank.  The 
cost  of  the  metal  work  used  in  this  bridge  was 
about  2l  million  francs,  and  the  accepted 
tender  for  the  foundations  amounted  to  over 
if  million  more,  12  per  cent,  below  the 
engineers’  price.  The  contractors  were  MM. 
Letellier  and  Boutringuien,  who  had  already 
done  the  foundations  of  the  Pont  Mirabeau 
(one  of  the  newest  bridges  in  Paris),  under  the 
same  engineers. 

The  chief  decorative  features  are  the  pylons, 
the  statues,  the  lamp  standards,  the  para- 
pets, and  the  cartouches.  The  pylons  or 
monumental  piers,  17  meters  high,  are  two  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge,  with  figures  repre- 
senting— 

N.  side. — France  of  the  middle  ages,  by 
M.  Lenoir  ; 

France  of  to-day,  by  M.  Michel. 

S.  side.— France  of  the  Renaissance,  by  M. 
Coutan  ; 

France  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  M.  Mar- 
questa. 


On  each  pylon  is  a gilt  group  of  Fame  and 
Pegasus,  each  by  a different  artist,  and  de- 
signed with  great  freedom  and  vigour.  Then 
there  are  the  lion  groups  on  each  approach, 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  views. 

The  strain  on  the  abutments  is  about  50 
kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre.  It  took 
over  7,000  tons  of  steel,  all  from  the  Creusot 
works  (of  Long  Tom  fame),  laid  from  a lattice- 
framed gangway  or  temporary  bridge,  first 
erected  to  facilitate  the  placing  the  girders  in 
position,  and  then  removed.  The  abutments 
are  in  granite  blocks  from  the  Vosges,  the 
only  material,  perhaps,  that  would  stand  the 
immense  strain.  The  setting  out  was  so  care- 
fully done,  that  on  joining  up  in  the  centre  the 
discrepancy  amounted  to  y0  of  a millimetre  on 
a total  length  of  over  350  ft. 

The  foundations  had  to  be  carried  down  fo 
a depth  of  54  ft.  on  the  right  bank,  and  nearly 
60  ft.  on  the  other.  Caissons  were  sunk  in  ti  e 
proper  positions,  and  afterwards  filled  wiih 
concrete  and  granite.  Needless  lo  say,  com- 
pressed air  was  employed  in  the  subfluvial  ex- 
cavations. Some  very  massive  castings 
bedded  in  the  abutments  receive  the  ends  of 
the  fifteen  steel  girders,  a pin,  circular  in 
section,  separating  the  ends  of  the  girders  from 
the  cup  in  the  casting  to  allow  of  the  necessary 
movement.  Each  outer  girder  weighed  10/ 
tons,  and  the  others  144  tons.  The  platform 
carrying  the  roadway  is  supported  by 
vertical  members,  connected  to  the  longi- 
tudinal girders  and  then  floored  over 
with  steel  plates  riveted  down  to  itie 
substructure,  and  extending  over  the 
quays  as  well,  where  a system  ol 
masonry  arches  takes  the  place  of  the  steel 
framing  of  the  bridge. 

While  we  have  the  word  bridge  in  our 
minds,  I may  here  mention  for  a casual  glance 
the  other  bridges  of  the  Exhibition,  though  they 
are  all  merely  temporary,  and  of  no  impori- 
ance  compared  with  the  magnificent  Pont 
Alexandre  III.  The  one  connecting  the  Palace 
of  the  Land  and  Sea  Forces  with  the  Quai  de 
Billy  was  a light  and  graceful  iron  footbridge, 
or  “ passerelle,”  partly  in  lattice  and  partly  in 
plate  girder  work.  The  footway  was  sus- 
pended from  an  arch  in  lattice  work  springing 
from  masonry  piers  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
the  span  being  80  metres  between  the  piers! 
and  the  width  8 metres. 

The  Pont  d’lena,  one  of  the  existing  bridges 
of  Paris,  was  absorbed  in  the  Exhibition  site, 
and  effectively  disguised  by  being  widened,  the 
footpaths  on  each  side  being  thrown  out  over 
the  river  on  girders  supported  on  cantilevers 
secured  to  the  masonry  piers  of  the  bridge. 
All  this  extension  work  is  to  be  removed,  andi 
the  bridge  restored  to  its  former  state. 

Two  other  temporary  bridges  were  built 
across  the  river  for  pedestrians,  one  close  to  the 
Pont  de  l’Alma,  and  one  to  the  Pont  des 
Invalides,  both  on  piles,  and  constructed  of 
timber. 

Then,  too,  we  must  not  overlook  the  numer- 
ous and  picturesque  footbridges  of  timber  over 
streets  and  ways  in  the  Exhibition  itself,  and 
which  were  most  artistically  treated  in  what 
we  should  call  rustic  woodwork,  with  domes 
in  trellis  work  over,  as  we  see  in  this  view, 
with  a profusion  of  decorative  barndoor  fowls 
symbolising  France. 

The  Palace  of  Horticulture  comes  next  in 
order  along  this  bank,  designed  by  M.  Charles 
Gautier.  It  was  constructed  wholly  of  iron 
and  glass,  with  lateral  galleries  separated  by  a 
central  nave,  and  a rotunda  at  each  end.  The 
framework  was  of  extremely  light  iron  angle- 
bars  , and  tiellis-work  in  wood,  often  in  very 
ornamental  forms  and  groupings,  was  freely 
used  to  conceal  the  ironwork.  The  dimensions 
of  this  palace  were  270  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide 
and  67  ft.  high. 

It  is  proposed  to  hand  over  these  buildings 
to  the  City,  to  be  re-erected,  in  all  probability, 
at  Passy,  or  to  be  retained  in  their  present 
position,  if  the  municipal  authorities  so 
choose. 

Pavilion  of  the  Town  of  Paris.— Then  we 
arrive  at  the  dignified  pavilion,  which  the 
municipality  had  commissioned  the  architect 
M.  Gravigny,  to  erect— a large  and  handsome 
structure,  covering  more  than  3,000  square 
metres,  constructed  entirely  of  timber,  for  easy 
removal.  It  contained  a very  important  class 
of  exhibits,  embracing  the  various  classes  of 
public  works  undertaken  by  the  municipality 
with  curiosities  and  other  things  of  historical 
interest  and  value  concerning  the  City.  It  was 
planned  with  a large  central  court,  surrounded 
with  galleries  on  the  first  floor,  with  central 
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staircases  for  access  to  the  galleries  as  the 
principal  feature  at  each  end  internally. 

Palace  of  Social  Economy , &c. — Passing  along, 
we  come  to  the  Palace  of  Social  Economy,  or 
the  Palais  des  Congres,  by  M.  Mewes.  It  is 
about  330  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide,  and  its 
execution  was  carried  out  in  a peculiar 
manner,  eight  of  the  best  known  co-opera- 
tive industrial  associations  combining  to 
do  the  work.  It  is  entirely  of  timber, 
covered  with  “ staff,”  and  no  steel  was 
used  because  there  happened  to  be  no  trade 
union  representing  the  metal  trades.  The 
treatment  of  the  river  facade  was  very  broad 
and  simple,  standing  on  piles,  and  encroaching 
on  the  river  bed.  The  bays  were  divided  by 
broad  shallow  pilasters.  It  contained,  besides 
galleries  for  exhibits,  ample  and  lofty  rooms 
for  meetings  and  congresses  of  all  sorts,  and 
was  largely  used  for  such  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  Exhibition. 

Old  Paris. — Passing  down  stream,  we  come 
to  old  Paris,  on  the  same  bank,  lending  itself  to 
the  picturesqueness  that  would  otherwise  be 
wanting  on  that  bank  of  the  river.  It  extended 
over  750  ft.  along  the  right  bank,  built  almost 
entirely  on  piles,  and  in  the  hands  of  M.Robida, 
who  was  responsible  for  its  restoration,  has 
given  us  a delightful  conception  of  a medireval 
town.  M.  Robida  was  assisted  by  seven  other 
architects.  I will  not  stop  to  describe  in  detail 
the  various  buildings  there  represented,  the 
towers,  churches,  gateways,  and  streets,  but 
will  refer  you  to  the  pictures  and  other  illustra- 
tions on  the  walls.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  were 
two  main  “ quartiers,”  that  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  that  of  the  Renaissance.  The  principal 
buildings  in  the  Gothic  quarter  were  the  Porte 
St.  Michel,  the  Tour  du  Louvre,  the  Rue  des 
Vieilles-Ecoles,  the  Rue  des  Remparts,  the 
Church  of  St.  Julien-des-Menestriers,  and  the 
Pillory  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres. 

In  the  more  modern  quarter  we  found  the 
Chatelet,  a fragment  of  the  Palais  de  la  Cite 
(its  celebrated  Grand  Salle),  the  external 
staircase  of  Sainte  Chapelle,  the  Tour  de 
l’Archeveche,  and  la  foire  St.  Laurent. 

The  Champ  de  Mars. — The  plan  gives  quite 
clearly  the  position  and  extent  of  the  palaces, 
with  their  grouping,  and  we  shall  glance  at  the 
buildings  as  we  pass  along  the  left  side  round 
to  the  right.  For  these  buildings,  the  four  on 
the  flanks  and  the  one  at  the  end,  the  bill  for 
the  iron  and  steel  construction,  which  was  of 
the  most  economical  materials,  came  to  the 
little  total  of  6,000,000  fr. 

The  terraces,  on  which  stood  the  Palaces  of 
the  Fine  and  Liberal  Arts,  by  M.  Formige, 
from  the  time  of  the  1889  Exhibition,  have  been 
removed,  and  the  inclined  plane  formed  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Palace  of  Water  and  Fire.  On 
our  left  is  the  Mining  and  Metallurgy  Palace, 
by  M.  Varcollier  ; next  it  that  of  the  Textiles, 
entrusted  to  M.  Blavette  ; these  are  balanced 
by  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Education 
Palaces,  the  former  by  M.  Hermant  and  the 
latter  by  M.  Sortais.  At  the  end  is  the  Palace 
of  Mechanical  Science,  with  the  grand  set  piece 
the  Chateau  d’Eau,  by  M.  Paulin,  and  behind, 
it,  only  visible  as  regards  its  roof,  is  the  Palace 
of  Electricity,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
central  dome  of  the  1889  Exhibition. 

The  area  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  thus  covered 
is  more  than  sixty  acres,  and  one  can  hardly 
realise  the  vast  extent  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  until  the  dimensions  are  given  in 
detail,  as  you  will  hear  presently.  At  onetime 
the  Commission  entertained  the  tempting  idea 
of  covering  the  whole  of  this  space  with  one 
large  roof,  to  mark  the  progress  of  steel  con- 
struction, but  funds  and  time  did  not  allow  of 
, this  scheme  being  thrashed  out.  Perhaps  we 
shall  even  have  this  monstrosity  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1911,  when  the  next  international  display  falls 
due,  and  probably  lighter  and  stiffer  metals 
will  then  be  in  common  use.  Indeed,  we 
hardly  know  where  the  triumphs  of  electricity 
are  leading  us. 

The  Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  By 
M.  Varcollier , architect. — This  is  a well-de- 
signed building,  facing  on  the  central  avenue 
for  an  extent  ol  315  ft.,  and  on  the  return  front, 
parallel  to  the  river,  of  250  ft.  At  the  angle  where 
the  two  fronts  join  is  the  entrance,  surmounted 
by  a lofty  dome,  flanked  by  pavilions,  contain- 
ing each  a circular  staircase  for  access  to  the 
broad  open  gallery  or  loggia  on  the  first  floor. 
The  steel  framework  is  covered  with  wood, 
over  which  is  the  usual  wire  lathing  and 
plaster  painted  in  a happy  scheme  of  poly- 
chrome decoration. 

The  entrance  portion  is  very  striking — 
striking  in  more  than  one  sense— for  over  the 


porch  is  a little  carillon  tower  containing  a 
fine  peal  of  bells,  which  gave  much  entertain- 
ment to  the  crowds  that  assembled  to  hear  the 
performances. 

The  interior  was  a vast  place,  of  light  iron- 
work, and  the  exhibits  were  so  treated  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  decoration  of  the  avenues. 
It  was  a great  surprise  to  see  how  such  an  in- 
tractable material,  in  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturers, could  be  made  to  follow  the  most 
pleasing  lines  and  groupings  at  will,  affording 
a glimpse  of  the  time  when  swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  for  here  were 
firearms  and  weapons  of  offence  undergoing 
all  sorts  of  contortions  to  present  a decorative 
display. 

The  Palace  of  Textiles,  the  shortened  form  of 
the  official  name,  the  Palace  of  Yarns,  Cottons, 
and  Vestments,  was  still  larger  than  the  last, 
being  923  ft.  long  by  424  ft.  wide — by  no  means 
a small  building.  It  was  undertaken  by  M. 
Blavette.  It  had  similar  conditions  imposed 
on  it  as  the  others  of  this  group,  c.g,,  a broad 
open  arcade  on  the  avenue  front,  the  first  story 
being  about  23  ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  large  entrance  porch  was  very  dignified, 
and  treated,  as  were  nearly  all  the  buildings  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  a polychrome  scheme 
in  very  good  taste.  The  effect  at  night,  too, 
was  very  happy.  It  should  be  said  that  this 
entrance,  as  well  as  the  one  opposite  to  it,  was 
used  to  accommodate  traffic  in  the  evenings, 
when  the  galleries  and  exhibits  were  closed  to 
the  public. 

From  the  drawings  you  will  gather  much 
more  information  than  I can  stay  to  give. 

This  view  shows  the  angle  pavilion,  where 
the  frontage  line  sets  forward,  and  illustrates 
the  external  staircase  for  access  to  the  loggia 
on  the  first  floor. 

At  the  end  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  we  have 
the  two  palaces,  or  rather  one  palace  in  two 
halves,  devoted  to  Mechanical  Science  and  to 
Chemical  Industries,  with  the  masterpiece  of 
M.  Paulin  in  between,  the  Chateau  d’Eau, 
closing  the  vista  at  the  southern  end.  These 
two  palaces  I am  now  describing  are  con- 
nected at  the  rear  of  the  grand  cascade  by  a 
broad  corridor  at  the  first-floor  level  (you  must 
not  forget  the  inclined  plane  I mentioned  just 
now),  "in  plan,  each  half  palace  consists  of 
three  wide  halls  separated  by  narrower 
galleries.  Each  building  is  almost  square, 
being  about  456  ft.  by  453  ft.,  with  an  external 
arcade,  details  of  which  you  will  see  on  one  of 
the  screens,  and  are  worth  your  close  atten- 
tion. 

Now  for  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  M.  Paulin’s 
chef-d'ceuvre,  placed  in  front  of  the  Palais  de 
l’Electricite.  It  was  built  on  rubble  piers,  at 
the  head  of  the  immense  slope  where  the 
fountains  and  basins  were  laid  out.  Its  princi- 
pal feature  was  the  vast  architectural  niche, 
24  metres  in  diameter,  from  the  head  of  which 
issued  the  water,  the  fall  and  jets  being 
arranged  in  a very  artistic  and  original  manner. 
Most  of  this  water  was  pumped  from  the  Seine 
and  was  for  the  use  of  the  boilers  and  con- 
densers at  work  close  by,  as  you  will  presently 
hear.  Some  charming  sculpture  and  statuary 
groups,  with  fantastic  and  impossible  monsters 
were  scattered  about,  and  the  fountain  jets 
added  to  the  picturesque  grouping  and  happy 
disposition  of  the  architectural  features  of  this 
remarkable  piece  of  work. 

But  it  was  at  night  that  one  felt  the  in- 
describable charm,  when  lighted  up  by  its 
thousands  of  lamps  in  ever  changing  har- 
monies of  colour,  and  one  carried  away  a never- 
to  - be  - forgotten  picture  of  this  fairy-like 
grotto  that  scarcely  seemed  the  work  of  human 
hands. 

Palace  of  Electricity.  By  M.  Henard. — This 
was  at  the  rear  of,  and  masked  by,  the 
Chateau  d’Eau,  therefore  the  architect  raised 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  and  threw  all  his  in- 
ventive genius  into  the  skyline  he  thus  formed, 
a broad  open  cresting  of  metal  and  glass,  like 
lacework  by  day,  and  suggestive  of  a fairy 
embroidery  by  night,  with  its  changing  lights. 
In  the  centre  was  a figure  symbolic  of  electri- 
city, borne  on  a car,  drawn  by  two  symmetrical 
animals,  a Pegasus  for  the  poetry  of  science,  and 
a dragon  for  its  material  power,  backed  by  a 
metal  sun  40  ft.  diameter,  placed  at  a height 
of  66  metres,  nearly  as  high  as  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  palace  measures  about 
230  ft.  high,  and  its  front  extends  the  whole 
width  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  avenue,  150  metres 
long.  Its  construction  was  entirely  of  iron  and 
glass. 

It  was  owing  to  the  enormous  machinery 
power  for  driving  the  dynamos,  &c.,  in  this 


building  that  the  vast  quantity  of  water- 
72, 000  litres  per  minute — was  required  ; this 
complicated  the  problem,  and  resulted  in  the 
Chateau  d'Eau  being  emphasised  at  the  expense 
of  the  Palace  of  Electricity. 

M.  Henard  had  also  another  delightful  work 
in  hand,  the  Hall  of  Illusions  ; two  drawings 
on  the  walls  describe  this  by  a plan  and  a view 
of  the  interior.  The  astounding  effects  of 
changing  colour*  and  infinite  space  that  one 
can  scarcely  describe  were  produced  by  large 
mirrors  and  coloured  lights. 

The  Palace  of  Civil  Engineering,  by  M. 
Hermant,  is  the  counterpart,  as  regards  size 
and  disposition,  of  the  Palace  of  Textiles, 
which  it  faces.  The  entrance  porch,  of  which 
you  see  a view,  with  further  details  on  the 
walls,  is  27  metres  wide  ; on  each  side  of  this  is 
the  usual  open  arcade  and  gallery,  over  which 
is  a fine  frieze,  2£  metres  high,  in  an  appro- 
priate architectural  setting,  representing  the 
various  means  of  transport,  by  M.  Allard. 
The  detail  gives  an  idea  of  it. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  iron  lathing  or  wire 
netting  we  usually  find  as  the  foundation  of 
the  decorative  plaster  work  the  contractors 
here  used  flat  sheets  of  metal  punched  or 
stamped  out  into  tongues,  which  projecting 
formed  the  key  for  the  plaster. 

The  Palace  of  Education,  M.  Sortais,  archi- 
tect.— This  palace,  covering  over  27,000  square 
metres,  is  similar  in  its  general  lines  to  its 
fellow  opposite,  the  Palace  of  Mines,  first 
described.  Its  angle  pavilion  is  very  charm- 
ing, best  illustrated  by  the  drawings,  with  the 
delightful  campanile  of  about  150  ft.  high. 

The  steel  construction  of  this  and  the  last 
described  building  (Civil  Engineering)  was 
exceedingly  economical,  being  built  up  entirely 
of  small  sections,  which  meant  easy  handling, 
quickness  and  facility  of  construction,  and 
cheapness  of  execution.  We  again  find  the 
open  gallery  or  loggia  which  was  imposed  on 
the  architects  of  the  neighbouring  buildings. 

The  Salle  des  Fetes,  by  M.  Raulin,  was  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition,  and  is 
destined,  I trust,  to  remain  for  some  time  to 
come,  although  its  fate  is  not  yet  settled.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  old  Machinery 
Gallery  of  the  1889  Exhibition  remained 
standing,  and  was  absorbed  into  the  1900  one, 
but  the  centre  portion  of  this  was  screened  off, 
forming  a square  in  plan  (although  the  impres- 
sion to  the  spectator  is  a circular  plan)  and  will 
accommodate  20,000  to  25,000  people.  Its 
dimensions  are  535  ft.  by  460  ft.  on  plan.  The 
dome  is  300  ft.  diameter,  and  is  147  ft.  from  the 
floor. 

It  may  be  that  by  now  it  is  decided  to  re- 
move the  whole  of  the  old  Machinery  Gallery, 
including  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  in  order  that  the 
faqade  of  the  Ecole  Militaire  may  be  shown 
more  adequately,  as  intended  by  its  architect 
Gabriel.  This  scheme  is  favoured  byM.  Bouvard, 
Architect  to  the  city  of  Paris,  who  wishes  to 
turn  the  Champ  de  Mars  into  a fine  public 
park,  but  the  public  and  the  Press  are  very 
much  against  it. 

Two  artistic  facades  form  the  screens  which 
divide  the  hall  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
Machinery  Gallery.  Models  and  studies  were 
made  for  this  hall  to  a large  scale,  allowing  all 
the  details  to  be  seen  and  worked  out,  leaving 
nothing  to  remain  to  be  executed  at  haphazard. 
The  result  was  something  charming.  The 
coloured  glass  dome  was  most  happy  in  its 
effect,  not  vulgar,  but  very  soft,  the  ceil- 
ing paintings  and  reliefs  were  things 
deserving  ol  a permanent  shrine,  and 
the  ironwork  supporting  the  dome  and  roof 
was  most  graceful.  The  study  of  this  charm- 
ing interior  would  well  repay  a careful  student. 
Unfortunately,  I could  obtain  no  slides  to 
adequately  show  the  effect  of  the  interior,  but 
on  the  walls  are  some  details  of  the  decorative 
work  in  painting  and  modelling.  The  four 
great  panels  were  by  M.  Francois  Flameng, 
M.  Rochegrosse,  M.  Maignan,  and  M.  Cormon. 

Before  leaving  the  Champ  de  Mars  there  are 
a few  little  buildings  at  which  we  might  glance, 
to  see  the  festal  character  of  the  pavilions 
erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  shows  and 
attractions.  The  Luminous  Palace,  the  creation 
of  M.  Ponsin,  carried  out  by  M.  Latapy,  on 
a special  site  near  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Glass 
formed  almost  the  entire  material  of  the 
structure,  and  at  night  the  whole  was 
illuminated,  walls,  columns  and  all,  by  electric 
lights  skilfully  concealed,  and  arranged  to 
change  the  colours  at  will. 

The  next  is  the  Women’s  Palace,  for  the 
exhibits  connected  with  the  fair  sex,  and  is  a 
type  of  the  temporary  structures  I am  speaking 
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of.  It  shows  the  French  are  not  afraid  to 

spend  both  brains  and  money  on  merely 
ephemeral  buildings,  and  to  do  their  utmost 
to  carry  out  our  own  motto,  “ Design  with 
beauty.” 

Next  we  have  the  Pavilion  of  Ecuador,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which  is  rather 
more  flamboyant  than  the  last. 

Lastly  the  Cafe  de  la  Belle  Meuniere,  known 
perhaps  to  some  of  you  who  are  fond  of 
interiors. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  buildings  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  beginning  at  the 
west  end  and  proceeding  up  stream,  we  see 
first  the  Globe  Celeste,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
the  private  speculations  of  the  exhibitions. 
Undoubtedly  most  valuable  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  and  certainly  bearing  a 
charm  of  its  own  with  the  architectural  charac- 
ter of  the  base  and  setting,  this  side  show 
sutiered  by  the  alarming  accident  that  hap- 
pened in  the  early  days  of  the  Exhibition, 
when  the  bridge  leading  to  it  from  the  Champ 
de  Mars  fell  down  during  the  process  of 
striking  the  centering,  and  the  show  was  at 
once  closed  by  the  authorities. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Palace  of  Forests  (with 
Sport  generally),  over  600  ft.  long  on  its  river 
front,  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and 
decorated  with  the  various  forestry  exhibits  and 
ornamental  timbers.  It  was  designed  by  MM. 
Tronchet  and  Rey,  who  were  also  entrusted 
with  the  neighbouring  Palace  of  Navigation. 
This  was  also  on  the  river  front,  beyond  the 
Pont  d’lena,  with  a facade  of  480  ft.  long. 
This  also  was  a timber  structure,  built  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  our  steel  construction,  and 
covered  with  "staff,”  the  decorative  details 
being  most  charming,  suggested  by  ships  and 
their  trimmings,  and  affording  materials  for 
many  hours’  sketching. 

After  this  is  the  Creusot  Pavilion,  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  great  firm  of  Schneider,  who 
carried  out  the  steel  work  of  the  Pont  Alexan- 
dre III.,  a huge  domed  pavilion,  painted  in  red 
oxide.  Why  this  hideous  structure,  out  of 
scale  and  colour  with  its  surroundings,  was 
allowed  to  be  planted  down  on  the  river  bank, 
and  spoil  the  otherwise  picturesque  view,  I 
cannot  conceive.  It  should  have  been  rele- 
gated to  a back  site.  Its  construction  was  very 
interesting,  in  spite  of  its  ugly  appearance,  and 
well  repaid  study,  but  its  position  was  unhappily 
selected.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  was 
140  ft.  and  in  height  it  was  165  internally  ; this 
was  covered  with  a lantern  or  belfry.  The 
framing  of  the  dome  was  of  twenty-four  curved 
plate  girders,  connected  at  intervals  horizontally 
by  box  girders,  the  lower  ends  of  the  ribs 
resting  on  steel  roller  bearings. 

The  dome  itself  is  of  cement  slabs  on  a wood 
sheathing,  although  the  colour  it  was  painted 
was  the  contractor's  usual  coat  of  red  oxide  of 
iron,  that  suggested  iron  wholly  in  its  con- 
struction, and  deceived  one  so  much  that  one 
began  to  hunt  for  the  rivets  that  were  not 
there.  The  entire  weight  of  the  lantern  and 
dome  was  some  400  tons. 

Another  constructional  point  to  be  studied 
was  the  system  of  covering  the  railway  cutting 
which  ran  under  a portion  of  the  site. 

Within  was  one  of  the  famous  Long  Tom 
guns,  on  a revolving  stage. 

Then  we  pass  on  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Palace,  or,  to  be  correct,  the  Palace  of  the  Land 
and  Sea  Forces,  an  immense  building,  border- 
ing on  the  river,  for  more  than  340  ft.  in 
length,  designed  in  a style  more  or  less 
mediaeval.  It  was  built  of  wooden  framing, 
trussed  up  with  iron  tie  rods  and  bolts,  and 
the  plaster  covering  was  attached  in  slabs 
nailed  to  the  timbers,  then  an  external  finishing 
coat,  and  the  decorations  were  laid  on  this. 

Next  came  the  Palace  of  Hygiene,  of  which 
I have  no  illustrations  or  drawings. 

After  that  the  Pavilion  of  Mexico,  one  of  the 
streets  of  foreign  nations  that  I shall  presently 
deal  with. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  the  end  of  the  Pont 
de  1 Alma,  by  another  of  those  picturesque 
footbridges  already  mentioned,  we  enter  the 
Street  of  Nations,  which  for  the  moment  I will 
pass  over,  and  come  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings  on  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  returning  afterwards  to  complete 
our  tour  of  the  Exhibition  by  the  Rue  des 
Nations. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  vista  ending  in  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides,  for  which  the  Avenue 
Nicholas  II.  and  the  Pont  Alexandre  III.  were 
designed,  M.  Picard,  the  Commissioner, 
arranged  the  palaces  of  the  diverse  industries 
on  each  side  of  the  continuation  avenue.  Two 
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half  palaces  at  each  end  and  two  others  in  the 
centre  form  the  group  that  borders  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  all 
too  narrow  in  width,  I may  remark.  Looking 
towards  the  dome,  the  buildings  on  the  left 
were  reserved  for  French  work,  and  those  on 
the  right  for  the  various  foreign  nations.  All 
are  of  the  lightest  possible  construction  con- 
sistent with  safety.  Their  contents  were  the 
exhibits  of  those  industries  that  minister  to 
luxury  and  to  the  surroundings  of  our  public 
and  private  life. 

The  two  palaces  facing  the  quay  are  those  of 
the  National  Manufactures,  with  curved  por- 
ticoes, the  work  of  MM.  Toudoire  and  Pradelle. 
The  slides  and  drawings  will  give  all  the 
details,  and  illustrate  more  fully  than  my 
description  the  richly  decorated  architecture. 
In  extent  these  cover  a surface  of  12,00  > square 
metres.  In  the  large  wall  surfaces  and  panels 
are  fine  allegorical  frescoes  by  such  eminent 
men  as  Paul  Buffet,  Vauthier,  Chabas,  and 


so  on. 

Of  the  two  centre  palaces,  that  on  the  left 
looking  south,  is  by  M.  Esquie,  and  is 
balanced  on  the  right  by  one  similar  in  ex- 
tent, and  following  the  general  lines,  by 
MM.  Larche  andNachpn,  the  delightful  details 
of  the  latter  being  suggested  and  based  on  the 
French  Hora,  and  reflecting  great  credit  for 
their  freedom  and  vigour  on  the  designers  and 
sculptors. 

These  palaces  are  to  shelter  the  exhibits  of 
the  various  industries  connected  with  our 
homes,  such  as  decorative  furniture,  window 
glass  work,  goldsmiths’  work  and  jewellery, 
bronze  and  iron  work,  and  so  on. 

Unfortunately,  I have  no  slides  to  show 
either  of  these  in  a proper  manner,  but  on  the 
screens  are  several  good  drawings  and  photos 
of  both  palaces. 

The  next  four  slides  give  some  of  the  details 
of  the  forms  taken  by  the  decorations,  based 
on  the  flora  of  the  country  : — A campanile, 
capitals  of  the  first-floor  arcade,  an  angle 
cartouche,  and  keystones  of  the  arches.  These 
show  the  originality  brought  to  bear  on  the 
temporary  works  of  this  portion  of  the 
Exhibition. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  esplanade  are  two 
half  palaces  by  M.  Tropey-Bailly  (for  ceramic 
work,  which  showed  up  very  strong  in  this 
Exhibition,  and  for  glass  work),  with  the 
wonderful  Invalides  front,  on  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle.  This  elevation  consists  of  two 
symmetrical  facades,  with  an  exceedingly  well 
treated  frieze  in  bas-relief  representing  the 
Decorative  Arts  and  Labour.  Notice  must 
also  be  taken  of  the  graceful  pinnacles  in  white 
and  gold,  and  of  the  two  pavilions  immediately 
inside  the  entrance,  with  the  semi-circular 
hollowed  fronts  forming  a charming  little 
circus.  The  grouping,  and,  in  fact,  the  general 
arrangement  and  treatment  of  M.  Tropey- 
Bailly’s  work  is  most  happy. 

In  front  of  the  half  pavilion  here  shown 
stood  a remarkable  exhibit  of  Sevres  ceramic 
ware,  the  fountain,  which  may  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  views.  This  is  destined  to  stand  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  after  that  thoroughfare  has 
recovered  from  the  upheaval  caused  by  the 
Exhibition  works. 

Ihe  portico,  too,  also  in  Sevres  ware,  which 
also  stood  in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  is 
destined  to  be  re-erected  in  the  Square  of  St. 
Germain-des-Pres,  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Street  of  Nations. — This  I will  describe 
in  the  reverse  order  to  the  way  we  have 
travelled.  The  more  important  buildings  are 
near  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  where  the  Rue  des 
Nations  commences. 

Ualy  has  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  of  all  the  foreign  pavilions, 
a florid  building  in  fifteenth  century  style,  con- 
sisting of  a cathedral-like  structure,  with  sug- 
gestion of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Pavia.  This 
has  a central  dome  with  four  angle  cupolas, 
all  gilt.  The  windows,  which  are  very  large, 
are  filled  with  tracery. 

The  interior  is  very  imposing,  but  suffered 
by  the  crowds  of  stalls  for  the  sale  of  so-called 
works  of  art  and  small  mementoes,  destroying 
the  dignity  of  effect  that  otherwise  would  have 
had  an  effective  charm  to  a person  who  could 
be  left  alone  to  enjoy  it,  but  the  pity  was  you 
could  not  be  left  alone.  The  architects  were 
MM.  Carle  Coppi  and  Salvadori. 

Turkey. — Of  this  I have  unfortunately  no 
slide,  so  must  refer  you  to  the  long  panorama 
on  the  wall  and  the  photos  on  the  screens. 
The  Ottoman  Pavilion  is  more  modest  than  the 
Italian  and  has  more  reserve,  and  the  work  was 


entrusted  to  a French  architect,  M.  Dubuisson, 
who  has  suggested  one  of  the  innumerable 
mosques  of  Stamboul. 

b nitcd  States. — A bold  and  dignified  build- 
ing, with  a great  porch  on  the  river  front, 
forming  the  background  to  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  Washington.  The  building 
is  simply  planned,  and  effect  is  produced  by 
the  lavish  use  of  statues,  groups,  and  the  omni- 
present American  eagle.  Other  features  to 
notice  were  the  well-lighted  interior,  the  bold 
staircases,  the  number  of  lifts,  and  the  colour 
aecorations.  The  architects  were  MM 
Coolidge  and  Morin-Goustiaux. 

Austria.  The  architect  was  M.  Baumann, 
who  has  produced  a pleasing  exterior  sugges- 
tive of  the  Louis  XVI.  style,  but  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a hunting-lodge  ornamented  with 
grotesque  heads,  festoons,  and  garlands. 

Bosnia.  Nothing  is  worth  particular  men- 
tion in  this  building  except  that  the  wooden 
eaves  are  very  bold  and  the  corbelled-out 
balconies  are  suggestive  of  Turkish  work.  The 
architect  was  M.  Panek,  who  adopted  rather  a 
rural  style  for  his  composition.  Its  scheme  of 
decoration  was  in  blue  and  white.  The 
tower  represented  a kouba,  or  old  Bosnian 
dungeon. 

Hungary.— This  was  rather  a medley  of 
styles,  embodying  nearly  all  that  had  existed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Magyar  State 
MM.  Zoltan-Balint  and  Jambor,  of  Buda-Pesth 
were  the  architects.  The  south  side,  on  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  was  Romanesque  ; the  north  or 
river  front,  was  Gothic  ; the  tower  was  a’re- 
production  of  a church  tower  with  an  un- 
pronounceable name,  and  the  doorways  were 
also  exact  reproductions  from  other  churches. 
The  Salle  des  Hussards  (see  view)  was  a 
notable  feature  of  the  interior,  with  an  original 
decoration. 

The  British  Pavilion , very  small  beside 
some  of  its  neighbours,  and  of  which  I could 
not  anywhere  obtain  a slide.  It  was  intended 
by  the  British  Commission  to  make  this  the 
special  show  of  our  native  construction  and 
decoration,  and  the  plan  decided  on  was  to 
reproduce  an  old  English  manor-house.  Mr. 
Lutyens  was  entrusted  with  the  commission 
and  he  has  given  us  in  the  north  front  a replica 
of  that  of  Kingston  House,  near  Bath  the 
other  facades  being  adapted  from  contempo- 
rary buildings. 

Its  construction  was  entirely  of  steel  frame- 
work, for  easy  and  future  removal,  for  which 
Sir  B.  I Baker  was  responsible.  Various  well- 
known  firms  undertook  the  decoration  and 
furnishing  of  the  interior.  The  City  of  Bath 
sent  the  pieces  of  Elizabethan  work  in  the 
Library  ; the  great  gallery  was  adapted  from 
the  Cartoon  Gallery  at  Knole,  near  Sevenoaks 
ft  would  be  impossible  to  name  in  detail  all 
the  firms  who  have  contributed,  but  I must 
here  thank  Mr.  Geo.  Wragge  for  the  loan  of 
some  photos  and  a cartoon  of  his  stained-glass 
windows  in  the  dining-room.  These  are  on 
the  vvalls  and  may  be  seen  afterwards. 

This  has  been  dismantled,  and  possibly  at 
the  present  moment  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved. 

Belgium.— On  the  other  side  of  an  open 
space,  on  which  abuts  the  British  Pavilion 
is  the  Pavilion  of  Belgium,  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  Town  Hall  of  Oudenarde 
with  all  its  florid  Gothic  detail  and  profusion 
of  carving.  This  was  entrusted  to  MM 
Acker  and  Mankels,  who  preferred  to 
present  to  us  the  masterpiece  of  Flemish 
work  in  the  sixteenth  century  (1323-13-301 
Now  destroyed.  . 33  ' 

Norway  has  arranged  a pavilion  distinct  from 
Sweden,  and  the  commission  was  entrusted  to 
M.  Smding-Larsen.  Its  style  was  peculiar 
and  it  was  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  lavishly 
coloured. 

Germany , which  comes  next,  has  quite  a festal 
appearance,  with  its  elaborately-coloured  walls 
and  exuberant  detail.  Inside  there  was  a fine 
rich  staircase,  wall  paintings  everywhere. 

Spain.  Next  to  it,  in  this  view,  is  the  Pavilion 
of  Spain,  the  work  of  M.  Urioste  y Velada  who 
has  suggested  the  Sevillian  type  of  architecture 
the  details  being  taken  from  various  well- 
known  buildings  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was 
planned  round  a central  courtyard  or  cortile 
formed  with  colonnades  and  balustrades  one 
lofty  tower  and  others  more  modest.  'The 
whole  was  very  dignified  in  effect. 

The  pavilion  has  been  recently  destroyed 
fetching  about  1,000/.  ’ 

Monaco— Next  we  see  the  Pavilion  of  Monaco 
the  little  principality  that  has  made  a big  show’ 

In  this  view,  before  we  leave  it,  I will  point  out 
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also  the  Pavilion  of  Sweden.  Monaco  has 
presented  us  with  an  Italian  type  of  archi- 
tecture, and  a fine  tower  suggestive  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  in  an  imitation  granite. 

On  the  return  front  is  a double  loggia,  the 
vault  of  the  upper  one  being  decorated  in  a 
scheme  of  blue. 

Sweden. — An  extraordinary  building,  which 
I confess  I am  unable  to  describe  to  you.  But 
the  wall  picture  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
anything  you  may  wish  to  use  up  in  your  next 
competition.  M.  Boberg  was  the  architect. 

Greece  comes  next,  the  production  of 
M.  Magne,  architect,  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
a brick  (or  imitation  brick!  building  with  a 
stilted  cupola  covered  with  red  tiles. 

Servia,  almost  the  last  of  the  range  before 
we  reach  the  Pont  de  l’Alma,  affects  a florid 
type  of  Byzantine,  an  octagon  dome  over  the 
centre,  and  external  arcades  rather  highly 
coloured.  Small  cupolas  cover  the  angles. 
M.  Baudry  was  the  designer. 

It  is  at  present  uncertain  if  any  of  these 
foreign  pavilions  will  be  preserved,  for  the 
matter  is  still  under  discussion.  Several 
schemes  are  yet  in  the  air,  but  in  all  probability 
the  whole,  or  the  majority,  of  them  will  be 
removed. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
they  must  all  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
excellent  way  Mr.  Wonnacott  had  made  use  of 
his  time  in  Paris,  and  the  interesting  manner 
in  which  he  put  before  them  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Wonna- 
cott had  dealt  with  the  inception  of  this  great 
Exhibition  and  then  of  the  organisation  by 
which  it  was  brought  about  and  the  construc- 
tion, science,  and  art  shown  in  it,  would  be 
of  great  value  to  all  of  them,  and  he  congratu- 
lated Mr.  Wonnacott  on  his  effort  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  prize,  which  he  won  in  com- 
petition with  several  other  candidates. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  briefly  proposed  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wonnacott  for  his  paper 
and  for  bringing  before  them  such  a splendid 
collection  of  drawings  and  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Bamford  Slack  said  he  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks  with  considerable  pleasure.  In 
the  course  of  a ten  days’  visit  to  Paris  last  year 
he  had  endeavoured  to  see  the  fringe  of  the 
Exhibition,  but  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
look  more  than  into  the  corners  of  it.  He  was  not 
an  architect,  and  the  features  which  struck  him 
as  the  most  interesting  were  not  necessarily  the 
architectural  beauties  of  the  Exhibition,  though 
wherever  one  looked  one  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  buildings. 
The  fact  which  struck  him,  as  a layman,  most 
was  that  although  the  buildings  were  of 
such  enormous  size,  they  were  so  beautifully 
proportioned  that  one  did  not  dwarf  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Palais,  it 
did  not  dwarf  the  Petit  Palais,  which  was  so 
closely  opposite  to  it,  and  one  did  not  realise 
its  massiveness,  so  well  was  it  proportioned. 
Looking  at  the  Exhibition,  quite  apart  from  the 
architectural  point  of  view,  there  were  five 
features  which  pleased  him  most,  viz. — the 
British  Pavilion,  with  its  exhibits  of  all  that 
was  best  in  British  art  ; the  Petit  Palais,  which 
was  crammed  full  of  the  art  treasures  of 
France  ; the  Grand  Palais  ; the  tapestries  in 
the  Spanish  Pavilion  ; and  the  German  collec- 
tion of  French  pictures  made  by  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  Chateau  d’Eau  was  exceedingly 
beautiful  at  night.  But,  to  his  mind,  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  all  Paris — in  all  Europe — 
was  “that  wretched  thing,”  as  the  lecturer 
had  called  it,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which  he 
always  regarded  as  the  greatest  triumph  of 
the  skill  of  man  that  Paris  could  show.  He 
said  that  at  the  risk  of  shocking  the  feelings  of 
architects  ; but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  Eiffel  Tower  was  a wonderful  monument 
of  what  man  could  do  with  a few  bars  and 
rivets  of  steel. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  one  result  of  Mr. 
Wonnacott's  paper  was  to  show  them  the  state 
of  art  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century.  It  showed  how  insensibly 
the  functions  of  the  architect  were  being 
changed  by  the  architect  being  placed  in  co- 
operation with  the  engineer,  and  it  showed 
how  essential  to  the  training  of  an  architect 
was  some  knowledge  of  science  and  scientific 
construction,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
art.  No  doubt  that  tendency  would  become 
more  pronounced,  and  though  the  functions  of 
architects  and  engineers  were  in  a way  sepa- 
rate, yet  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  members 
of  those  two  professions  should  understand 


better  the  work  of  one  another,  and  he  hoped 
before  long  English  architects  and  engineers 
would  work  more  in  alliance  than  they  had 
done  in  the  past  and  were  doing  now.  At  the 
present  time  the  importance  of  this  did  not 
seem  to  be  realised,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
under  the  present  order  of  things  to  produce  in 
London  a bridge  like  the  New  Alexander  III. 
bridge  in  Paris — not  only  because  we  had  not 
the  same  art  feeling  that  the  French  had,  but 
because  the  public  had  no  notion  of  the  abso- 
lute importance  and  necessity  of  an  alliance  of 
an  architect  or  architects  with  an  engineer  in 
the  production  of  a monumental  structure  like 
a bridge  over  the  Thames. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Wonnacott  said  he  had  only  read  a por- 
tion of  the  report  which,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  imposed  on  him,  he  would  submit 
to  the  Association.  He  should  like  them  to 
include  in  the  vote  of  thanks  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lutyens  for  his  kindness  in  lending  for  the 
occasion  his  drawings  of  the  British  Pavilion, 
to  Mr.  Geo.  Wragge  for  his  kindness  in 
sending  one  of  the  stained-glass  lights,  and  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for 
lending  him  several  of  M.  Charles  Lucas  s 
collection  of  drawings  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting,  after  the  special  general  meeting  pre- 
viously referred  to,  would  be  held  on  March  15 
when  Mr.  H.  B.  Measures  would  read  a paper 
on  “ Rowton  Houses.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill’s  paper  on  “ The  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Building  Industry,”  which  was 
read  before  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Great 
George  - street,  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  the 
first  part  of  which  was  printed  in  our  last 
issue  : — 

“The  trades-union  is  a natural  engine  for 
accomplishing  what  the  isolated  craftsman 
cannot  bring  about  for  himself.  If  it  had 
been  instituted  in  these  days  when  every 
section  of  commercial  and  professional  life, 
however  small,  has  its  society  to  look  after 
its  interests,  nobody  would  have  given  the 
matter  a thought.  If  its  methods  differ  from 
societies  of  another  class,  it  is  because  the 
wants  of  its  members  are  different  and  must 
be  differently  met.  From  a perusal  of  the 
rules,  kindly  given  to  me,  of  some  important 
trade  societies,  I fail  to  see  anything  to  which 
reasonable  objection  can  be  taken  by  an  impar- 
tial person.  Apart  from  unemployed  and  sick 
benefit  and  the  preservation  of  internal  har- 
mony, their  object  is  the  protection  of  the  trade 
rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  members. 
They  go  beyond  the  rules  of  our  professional 
societies  in  certain  matters,  as  in  the  limitation 
of  the  age  at  which  a person  may  enter  the 
trade,  but  that  can  only  apply  to  their  own 
members,  and  if  we  should  think  such  a policy 
advisable  we  could  do  the  like.  If  they  pre- 
scribe the  lowest  rates  at  which  their  members 
may  work,  so  might  we.  The  constitution  and 
proceedings  of  branch  societies  are  very 
strictly  regulated.  It  may  be  that  those  pro- 
ceedings are  with  equal  strictness  supervised, 
though  I do  not  see  how  this  is  done.  But  as 
the  union  must  to  a large  extent  be  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  its  branches,  that  is  a point 
of  some  importance,  and  I shall  have  more  to 
say  upon  it.  So  far  as  the  union  is  concerned 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  the  thinking  soul  of  a 
body  every  particle  of  which  is  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  process. 

With  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour,  important  as  such  details  may  seem,  I 
shall  not  concern  myself.  These  are  regu- 
lated, not  on  any  fixed  principle,  but  with 
reference  to  time  and  place  and  circumstances, 
and  so  are  many  other  trade  regulations,  and 
though  these  must  not  be  overlooked,  they  are 
dwarfed  by  comparison  with  the  great  princi- 
ple at  the  bottom  of  disputes  between  capital 
and  labour.  To  put  the  matter  in  a nutshell, 
it  is  the  prevention  of  “ sweating”  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  craftsmen  as  a 
whole.  In  this  consideration  questions 
between  payment  by  time  and  payment  by 
results  play  a leading  part.  Not  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  workman,  there  is  anything 
specially  sacred  in  either  alternative.  There 
are  now  far  more  workmen,  trade  unionists, 
paid  by  the  piece  than  are  paid  by  time,  and 
the  principle  of  payment  by  the  piece  is  as 


stubbornly  fought  for  in  certain  trades  as  is 
payment  by  time  in  others.  The  question  is 
by  which  system  the  dangerous  and  abhorrent 
practice  of  “sweating”  can  most  effectively  be 
prevented.  If  a man  is  working  with  a 
machine  that  can  be  driven  at  an  increased 
speed,  at  the  will  of  the  employer  he  can  be 
made  to  turn  out  an  ever-increasing  quantity 
of  work  while  his  wages  may  remain  the  same. 
That  is  day-work  “ sweating,”  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  only  through  payment  by  the  piece 
that  the  machine  hand  can  get  a fair  return  for 
his  increased  labour.  But  if  men  are  working 
by  the  piece  at  a pace  regulated  only  by  their 
own  strength  or  energy,  the  man  who  is  the 
strongest  and  the  quickest  will  earn  the  most, 
and  the  employers  may  lower  their  rate  of 
pay  not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  workmen  all 
round.  This  is  piecework  “sweating”  com- 
bined with  individual  bargaining,  and  the 
building  industry  is  one  of  those  in  which 
from  bitter  experience  it  is  resisted  with  might 
and  main. 

I am  not  quite  sure  that  sweating  is  inevit- 
able with  piecework,  but  before  discussing  that 
matter  we  will  try  to  see  what  day  work  really 
is,  the  fair  day’s  work  for  which  a fair  day’s 
wage  is  the  equivalent. 

The  late  Baroness  de  Bunsen,  the  daughter 
of  a very  capable  mother,  tells  how  that 
mother  when  placing  some  additional  house- 
hold duty  upon  her  would  say,  “ It  is  all  in 
your  day’s  work.”  She  adds,  “ That  idea  of  a 
day's  work,  as  much  as  one’s  strength  can  per- 
form and  no  more,  but  not  less,  and  limited  to 
a term,  the  day,  was  always  fully  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  it  is  equally  satisfactory  now.”  That 
is  the  notion  of  the  energetic  house-mother 
who,  so  long  as  she  is  awake,  must  always  be 
doing  something  for  her  home  and  family.  It 
also  describes  the  habit  of  the  energetic  man 
who  is  working  for  himself.  But  if  such  a 
task  were  put  on  the  shoulders  of  men  in  a 
free  country,  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  it  would 
not  be  borne. 

It  would  bring  us  back  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  struggles  of  the  bondmen, 
who  thereby,  and  by  many  a struggle  since, 
have  reduced  the  day’s  work  within  bounds 
more  reasonable,  if  less  easily  defined.  The 
day’s  work,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  employer, 
is  not  a day  of  exhaustive  toil.  Perhaps  it  may, 
at  the  highest,  be  defined  as  so  much  work 
within  fixed  hours  as  can  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  workman  comfortably — that  is,  with- 
out injury  to  his  health  and  without  diminish- 
ing his  capacity  for  enjoying  the  rest  of  the 
day  as  he  may  think  fit.  I put  it  as  high  as 
this  because  the  day’s  work  is  a valuable  com- 
modity which  he  has  to  sell,  and  if  he  unduly 
diminishes  it  he  must  in  the  long  run  be  the 
loser.  But,  in  practice,  the  day’s  work  will  be 
so  much  work  as  the  workman  and  the  em- 
ployer with  this  knowledge  before  them  are 
fairly  contented  to  give  and  to  accept  at  the 
date  and  under  all  the  circumstances.  There 
must  be  security  against  sweating,  but  if  the 
workman  puts  in  much  less  than  this  he  runs 
the  risk  of  outside  competition,  encourages  the 
employer  to  look  out  for  cheeper  ways  of 
getting  the  work  done,  or  even  diminishes  his 
desire  to  have  it  done  at  all.  I know  it  has 
been  said  that  labour  is  not  a commodity  in  the 
ordinary  sense  ; but " labour  ” is  often  confused 
with  “time”  with  mischievous  results.  Not 
workmen  only,  but  the  rest  of  us,  get  into  a habit 
of  talking  about  our  “time  ” as  if  it  were  some- 
thing valuable  by  which  money  ought  to  be  made. 
But  mere  time  is  worthless  to  any  one  except  the 
owner,  perhaps  to  him.  No  employer  would 
think  of  paying  for  it.  We  are  confusing  the 
means  by  which  a thing  is  measured  with  the 
thing  itself.  This  notion  of  payment  for  time 
seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  aversion 
which  some  thinkers  on  the  labour  question 
feel  to  treating  labour  as  a commodity  to  be 
dealt  in  by  purchase  and  sale.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  a hateful  thing  to  buy  and  pay  for  so 
much  of  a man  as  his  necessity  forced  him  to 
sell.  What  the  employer  really  buys  is  so 
much  improvement  to  the  material  which  he 
puts  before  the  workman  as  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  done  in  the  time  by  which 
the  payment  is  calculated.  This  is  simply 
measurement  by  the  town  clock  instead  of  by 
the  5-ft.  rod,  and  if  a day’s  work  were  a fixed 
quantity  the  clock  would  measure  it  as  accu- 
rately and  much  more  conveniently  than  any 
scale  of  feet  and  inches.  So  long  as  clock 
measurement  is  fairly  used  by  both  parties, 
without  hurrying  or  chasing  on  the  one  hand 
and  without  loitering  on  the  other,  its  record 
should  be  fairly  satisfactory.  But  if  we  look 
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at  the  matter  honestly  or  guilefully,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  out  of  the  fact  that  directly 
you  interfere  with  the  rate  of  work,  payment  by 
time  becomes  piecework  under  another  name. 
Not  only  from  what  I have  said,  but  from  a 
study  of  the  disputes  which  often  arise  over  the 
day’s  work  is  this  evident.  When  we  come  to 
the  question  of  loitering  I will  give  two  or 
three  illustrations  of  this. 

The  desire  to  have  an  easy  life  is  common 
amongst  time-workers  of  every  class.  A great 
modern  novelist  found  subjects  for  his  satire 
among  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  one  has  heard  of  conspicuous 
instances  in  real  life.  In  fact,  short  hours  and 
light  work  seem  to  have  been  traditional  in 
times  past  in  certain  offices.  A few  weeks  ago 
there  died  a very  aged  gentleman  who  could 
recall  the  lime  when  his  office  hours  were  from 
eleven  to  two,  while  the  holidays  were  just  as 
exemplary.  If  a workman  is  merely  idle,  he  is 
only  like  many  more  of  us  who  prefer  an  easy 
time.  An  employer  must  recognise  that,  and 
take  his  chance  of  being  recouped  by  extra 
energy  in  some  other  quarter.  But  when  men 
are  working  together  so  that  all  must  go  at  the 
same  pace,  the  pace  will  be  that  of  the  weakest, 
the  least  energetic,  and  the  slowest.  In  such 
a case  health  and  strength  and  briskness  go  for 
nothing,  and  to  the  employer  it  may  be  just 
the  same  as  if  his  whole  staff  on  that  particular 
work  had  heen  recruited  from  the  class  to 
which  the  feeblest  among  them  belongs.  A 
judicious  employer  will  therefore  select  his 
slowest  hand  with  some  care. 

There  is,  however,  a far  more  serious  matter 
than  mere  idleness.  It  is  the  deliberate 
loitering  of  which  employers  have  long 
complained,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prolong 
the  job  so  as  to  delay  the  day  when  the  men 
will  have  to  be  paid  off,  or  so  as  to  keep  the 
work  longer  in  hand  for  the  benefit  of  workmen 
in  general.  1 am  disposed  to  put  down  the  few 
bad  cases  that  came  under  my  notice  to  natural 
idleness  with  lax  supervision  ; but  this  is  not 
the  view  taken  by  such  employers  as  have 
| dea]t  with  the  subject.  The  reading  of  a paper 
by  Mr.  Brassey,  now  Lord  Brassey,  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1878 
| brought  out  much  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Messrs.  Lucas  had  found  that  labour  on  brick- 
work which  had  been  estimated  on  previous 
I experience  to  cost  2/.  17s.  od.  or  3/.  3s.  od.  per 
1 rod  actually  cost  5/.  They  found  that  although 
they  had  provided  machinery  which  should 
1 have  made  up  for  the  recent  rise  in  wages,  the 
'cost of  building  had  actually  increased  by  20  to 
130  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  materials  remaining 
practically  unaltered.  This,  they  say,  was 
1 entirely  due  to  the  small  amount  of  work  done 
' by  the  men.  They  found,  in  fact,  that  men  did 
Hittle  more  than  half  the  work  for  ninepence  per 
| hour  than  they  formerly  did  for  sixpence. 
Mr.  Lucas  said  that  the  unions  forbid  piece- 
! work,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  ‘ the  largest 
[amount  of  pay  for  the  smallest  amount  of  work 
in  the  least  number  of  working  hours, : so  that 
| the  “ public  are  hit  all  round.” 

One  or  two  archifects  were  shocked  because 
1 this  statement  as  to  work  and  pay  and  hours 
[was  defended  by  a trades-union  speaker, 
[though  I think  he  had  only  meant  to  embody 
[the  desire  that  most  of  us  have  to  sell  our 
I services  at  a higher  rate.  But  the  professional 
man,  whether  he  may  be  paid  by  time  or  by 
[the  piece,  manages  the  matter  by  raising  his 
I charges  if  he  can,  while  he  either  goes  on 
I giving  the  same  service,  or  even  making  it 
[more  or  better.  Wages,  like  fees,  may  rise  or 
[ may  fall,  but  1 think  vve  shall  be  of  opinion 
[that  the  service,  if  it  is  not  excessive, 
(should  remain  at  least  the  same.  We  will 
make  a note  of  what  was  said  about  “ the 
'public,”  to  whom  I have  not  yet  alluded. 

1 The  view  of  contractors  in  general  on  this 
(point  may  be  gathered  from  a list  of  lowest 
[tenders  extending  from  1889  to  1898,  in  which 
'Stock  brickwork  rose  from  ill.  per  rod  to  20 /. 
and  even  to  22/.  ; a rise  of  100  percent.  But 
no  item  in  the  cost  of  brickwork  had  risen 
[very  seriously  except  bricks,  which  had  gone 
up  30  per  cent.  Bricklayers’ wages  had  risen 
only  10  per  cent.,  and  the  explanation  given 
by  contractors  was  that  the  men  did  less 
iwork.  Contractors  have  been  saying  recently 
i\vhat  vvas  said  twenty-three  years  ago,  “It  is 
ampossjble  to  calculate  beforehand  the  cost  of 
[labour. ''  Contrast  his  with  the  labour  on  the 
[rapid  construction  of  America,  where,  as  the 
\Tnms  correspondent  says,  the  engineer 
watches  his  machine  even  during  his  meals 
and  where  an  English  traveller  has  recently 
[reported  that  every  one  saves  time  and  does 


his  best  for  his  employer.  For  all  this  there 
must  be  a reason. 

I have  quoted  enough  to  show  what  em- 
ployers have  publicly  stated  as  to  loitering  and 
what  their  tenders  prove.  One  instance  was 
given  to  show  that  it  was  systematic.  Some 
Gothic  capitals,  for  which  5 1.  each  had  been 
provided,  were  given  to  the  men,  and  the  first 
one  cost  that  sum  or  less,  but  the  others  cost 
8/.  each.  It  was  explained  that  the  shop 
steward  had  said  that  they  were  worth  this 
sum,  and  they  must  be  made  to  come  to  it. 
Many  similar  cases  have  come  to  me  at  first 
hand.  A foreman  set  a new  hand  to  do  some 
piece  of  joinery  which  he  considered  would  be 
finished  well  within  the  day.  After  an  hour  or 
two  he  noticed  that  there  was  practically  no 
progress,  and,  on  remonstrating,  the  man 
replied,  ‘ This  job  is  a day  and  a half ; ’ so 
they  parted,  and  it  was  done  in  half  a day. 
This  is  fixing  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done 
for  a day’s  pay,  and  is  really  piecework  dis- 
guised as  daywork,  and  it  points  to  a system 
well  enough  understood  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
individual  workman  without  the  help  of  a shop 
steward. 

Another  instance  carries  the  matter  much 
further.  A foreman  on  seriously  discussing 
with  the  leading  hand  or  perhaps  the  shop 
steward,  on  a job,  the  delay  plainly  evident, 
was  told  that  the  amount  of  the  contract  for 
the  particular  work  was  so  much,  there  had 
been  three-fourths  done,  and  the  cost  had  only 
been  so  much  ; there  was,  therefore,  no 
occasion  to  complain  as  yet.  Upon  that  view 
this  was  not  merely  piecework,  it  was  partner- 
ship—a limited  firm  in  which  one  partner  took 
so  much  as  he  considered  to  be  reasonable, 
leaving  the  other,  who  had  no  voice,  just  so 
much  as  ought  to  be  left  for  him.  The  mis- 
chief of  this  reaches  further.  If  this  division 
of  the  profits  were  frankly  understood  the  men 
might  finish  off  the  work  at  their  own  pace, 
and  take  their  share.  But  being  on  daywork 
they  can  only  take  it  out  in  hours,  and  how- 
ever the  employer  or  the  public  may  suffer  by 
the  delay,  delay  there  must  be.  The  sagacity 
of  the  plumbers  of  Chicago  has  shown  them  a 
more  excellent  way.  They  fix  what  they  con- 
sider their  day’s  work  of  seven  hours,  do  it  in 
five  or  six  hours,  and  take  their  full  day’s  pay. 
Surely  this  is  piecework  pure  and  simple  ! 

In  the  discussion  of  1878  a labour  leader  met 
all  statements  as  to  loitering  by  laying  the 
blame  on  incompetent  foremen.  He  said  a 
foreman  should  know  how  much  work  a man 
ought  to  do.  So  he  should,  no  doubt ; but  the 
foreman’s  story  is  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  get  more  work  even  by  turning  off  men 
when  the  new  hands  do  only  the  same  as  the 
old.  My  own  impression  is  that  this  is 
scarcely  true.  A foreman  is  of  real  use  when 
he  is  good-natured  and  firm,  and  has  at  his 
back  an  employer  of  good  position,  but  who 
may  be  depended  on  to  shut  up  the  work  when 
he  feels  he  is  being  badly  used.  I think  this 
is  the  reason  why  certain  employers  of  high 
standing  can  get  work  done  cheaper  than 
some  others. 

There  are  many  things  charged  against 
workmen  besides  loitering.  Some  of  them, 
though  very  troublesome  to  the  employer, 
have  grown  out  of  a reasonable  anxiety  to 
prevent  disputes  among  their  fellows  in  other 
trades  ; others  appear  to  be  the  fag-ends  of  old 
trade  customs  ; others  arise  out  of  the  splitting 
up  of  a trade  into  branches,  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  has  its  convenience,  but 
they  may  be  mere  substitutes  for  loitering. 
There  are  also  impediments  of  progress  in 
work  caused  by  a genuine  anxiety  to  keep 
their  trade  free  from  intruders— at  the  expense 
of  the  employer.  And  in  certain  trades  there 
is  grave  obstruction  caused  by  a bigoted 
adherence  to  a rule  against  overtime,  even 
when  an  emergency  occurs  that  demands 
some  trivial  relaxation. 

The  demand  for  skill  of  various  kinds,  the 
diversity  of  materials  and  the  necessity  for 
different  tools,  must  naturally  have  suggested 
the  division  of  the  building  industry  into 
separate  crafts.  The  principle  is  good  if  not 
carried  too  far.  Work  in  stone  differs  radically 
from  work  in  wood.  Carpenters  differ  just 
enough  from  joiners  to  justify  division  so  long 
as  convenient.  “ Three-branch  ” hands  may 
iiourish  where  work  is  scarce  and  lies  wide, 
but  they  become  one-branch  in  busy  towns. 
Workers  in  brass  and  zinc  and  tin  and  iron 
may  be  divided  so  rigorously  that  an  article 
passes  through  half-a-dozen  hands  when  it 
might  be  finished  by  one  or  two.  When  it 
took  ten  men  to  make  a pin  I suspect  that 


about  five  of  them  were  practically  lookers-on, 
till  the  machine  produced  a revolution  that 
swallowed  up  not  the  five  only  but  the  ten. 
That  is  a melancholy  but  common  story. 

What  is  convenient  when  you  are  manufac- 
turing by  the  gross  may  be  folly  when  a single 
article  is  in  question  or  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. If  there  is  to  be  no  elasticity,  a brick- 
layer, however  handy  he  may  be  with  his 
trowel,  could  not  stop  a rat-hole  in  a plastered 
wall.  The  frequent  disputes  amongst  brick- 
layers and  plasterers  and  tilers  that  engage  the 
attention  of  unions,  arbitrators,  and  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  may  lend 
interest  to  life,  but  these  battles  should  not  be 
fought  at  the  expense  of  the  employer  or  ulti- 
mately of  the  client. 

By  all  accounts  the  plasterer  gives  more 
trouble  by  his  trade  regulations  than  any  other 
craftsman.  He  claims  work  that  other  work- 
men think  to  be  theirs,  and  he  insists  on  doing 
his  own  work  in  an  expensive  way.  In  an 
important  provincial  town,  after  a strike  over 
the  allotment  of  some  work  to  floors  between 
plasterers  and  bricklayers,  an  agreement  was 
come  to,  and  after  further  delay,  through 
disorganisation,  the  work  recommenced.  Then 
the  plasterers  objected  because  the  labourers 
wheeled  the  plaster  or  mortar  in  on  a barrow 
instead  of  carrying  it  on  a head-board  ; they 
objected  again  because  the  labourers  mixed 
plaster  for  cornices  on  a board  with  a trowel, 
and  so  it  had  to  be  mixed  in  a bucket  and 
stirred  with  a stick.  In  a building  some  little 
cement  work  had  failed  to  be  done  on  a 
Saturday  so  as  to  be  hard  and  ready  for  other 
trades  to  follow  on  next  week.  The  foreman 
plasterer,  to  avoid  delay,  remained  behind  for 
ten  minutes  and  did  it  himself.  This  was  seen 
and  reported  to  the  local  lodge,  which  fined 
him  a pound  for  working  overtime,  that  being 
strictly  forbidden.  The  rules,  in  fact,  seem  to 
have  been  so  strict  as  to  forbid  a concession  to 
the  convenience  of  the  employer  not  much 
more  onerous  than  any  workman  might,  out 
of  mere  politeness,  make  to  a stranger  in  the 
street. 

I need  only  refer  to  such  matters  as 
limiting  the  things  that  may  be  done  by 
labourers,  and  the  loads  that  may  be  carried, 
and  the  tools  that  may  be  used  by  workmen 
with  the  object  of  delaying  the  work  or  getting 
out  of  it  as  much  money  as  it  may  be  supposed 
to  owe  to  the  workman.  When  in  early  youth, 

I saw  on  the  Continent  certain  tools  that  did 
their  work  quickly.  I was  told  by  an  old 
workman  that  they  were  well  enough  known 
here,  but  they  were  “ unfair  ” tools,  because 
they  got  through  work  too  fast.  I should  like 
to  show  him  now  a machine  that  does  the  work- 
twenty  times  as  fast.  And,  to  mention  another 
subject  akin  to  this,  the  dependence  of  a grown 
man  on  work  that  in  most  other  countries 
would  be  done  by  boys  or  women  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  a “ living  wage  ” — enough  for 
himself  with  his  household — can  be  made  out 
of  it,  is  risky,  to  say  the  least.  Besides  the 
effect  of  machinery,  of  articles  ready  made, 
and  of  imported  goods  and  outside  labour,  be- 
sides, even  the  great  questions  of  work  lost 
and  building  projects  abandoned,  there  is  the 
exceedingly  important  question  of  work  lost  to 
trades  by  changes  in  modes  of  construction, 
apart  from  the  policy  of  employers  or 
employed. 

The  demand  for  fire-resisting  construction 
has  already  affected  very  seriously  the  trade  of 
the  carpenter.  In  London  and  other  places 
public  buildings  and  many  others  must  by  law 
be  constructed  very  largely  in  fire-resisting 
materials.  Fire-resisting  floors  are  necessary 
over  certain  shops,  and  will  probably  be 
demanded  over  all.  I have  found  floors  of 
steel  and  concrete  cheaper  than  good  floors  of 
wood.  As  an  examiner  in  building  construc- 
tion, protests  reached  me  against  questions  on 
the  framing  of  floors,  because  that  subject  was 
all  out  of  date  ! Timber  partitions  are  out  of 
date,  and  for  a large  class  of  buildings  wooden 
roofs  will  follow  suit.  In  rebuilding  the 
Cripplegate  area  after  the  great  fire,  hardly  a 
roof  has  failed  to  be  voluntarily  made  fire- 
resisting.  If  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
timber  is  maintained  the  use  of  substitutes  for 
carpentry  and  joinery  will  be  automatically 
increased.  Asbestos  that  can  be  fixed  dry  is 
dangerous  to  the  joiner  as  well  as  to  the  plas- 
terer ; whatever  work  steel  and  concrete  cannot 
doit  will.  The  wooden  staircase,  with  scien- 
tific handrailing,  is  gone  from  important 
buildings,  and  wooden  lining  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  is  gone  ; all  with  enthusiastic  final 
- ^rewells  ! Such  losses  are  beyond  preven- 
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tion,  but  there  are  others  which  might  be  fairly  between  the  whole  body  of  workmen 


temporarily  staved  off. 


or,  to  take  a narrower  view,  among  those  of 


Masons’  work,  which  for  a time  recovered  them  who  belong  to  a particular  organisation, 
its  place  after  its  long  struggle  with  imitative  It  would  be  highly  convenient  if  by  some 
cement,  has  now  to  compete  with  cut  brick- ; means  we  could  so  arrange  that  at  all  times  the 
work  and  the  more  threatening  terra-cotta  number  of  workers  and  the  amount  of  work 
(the  work  of  the  potter)  in  most  of  our  finest  might  be  made  to  fit.  In  default  of  this  we 
buildings.  It  is  said  that  this  change  was  have  to  handle  with  our  own  clumsy  and  un- 


brought about  by  a masons’  strike,  but,  as  a 
fire  resisting  material  inside  or  outside  a build- 
ing, stone  as  hitherto  used  in  the  City  of 
London  is  discredited  finally. 

In  the  case  of  the  plasterer,  trade  disputes 
are  dangerously  interesting.  From  the  nature 
of  his  work  he  is  the  most  unpopular  artificer 
to  have  about  a house.  In  a new  building  just 
as  the  walls  are  getting  dry  he  comes  in  and 
makes  everything  in  a mess  for  two  months  or 
three.  Then  they  have  to  be  dried  again. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  dispense  with 
him.  Lath  and  plaster  work  is  forbidden  in 
fire-resisting  constructions.  There  are  a 
dozen  substitutes  for  plaster — none,  perhaps, 
quite  so  satisfactory.  A single  architect  is  now 
using  one  of  these  by  the  acre.  Brickwork  is 
being  left  bare  or  painted  or  whitewashed  or 
“dinged,”  or  covered  wifh  prepared  papers  or 
lincrusta  or  compo-board  or  incombustible 
panelling.  Walls  that  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  been  covered  with  plaster  are  now 
finished  with  glazed  brick,  or  even  terra-cotta. 

But  the  plasterer  seems  to  have  let  slip  the 
artistic  and  interesting  branch  of  his  work. 
Old  ceilings  that  in  this  country  used  to  be 
covered  with  ornaments,  cast  or  worked 
situ,  ceilings  that  all  over  the  Continent  are 
now  elaborately  ornamented,  are  being  done 
in  imitative  materials.  The  richest  panelled 
ceilings  are  put  up  in  stamped  steel.  All  this 
while  the  County  Council  is  giving  fabulous 
thousands  to  preserve  a house  in  Fleet-street 
rather  than  ruin  by  removal  its  ceiling,  which 
is  a relic  of  a decaying  art. 

May  we  not  detect  a process  something  like 
this  in  rapid  development  ? All  work  that 
requires  special  skill  is  getting  done  by  men 
or  by  processes  outside  the  regular  trade. 
Work  of  the  simplest  kind  is  being  taken  up 
by  machinery.  And  machinery  is  rapidly 
encroaching  on  that  which  is  left  between 
these  two.  I find  in  the  church  records  of  a 
small  provincial  town  that,  four  hundred  years 
ago,  when  they  required  a new  image  of  the 
highest  object  of  their  reverence,  they  em- 
ployed the  very  man  who  hung  a gate, 
mended  the  bell  frame,  or  set  up  a pew. 
When,  in  early  days,  I drew  and  modelled  a 
coat  of  arms  badly,  the  village  mason  saw  the 
point  and  carved  it  well.  His  predecessors 
had  furnished  the  churchyard  with  tombstones 
that  art  enthusiasts  now  sketch  and  publish. 
When  I asked  one  who  undertakes  stone- 
carving in  a large  way  whether  his  men  were 
made  out  of  the  better  sort  of  masons,  I 
found  that  this  was  not  so.  The  fact  that  a 
stone-carver  holds  his  chisel  just  a shade 
differently  from  a stonemason  does  not  seem 
an  insuperable  obstacle. 

I will  only  say  of  brickwork,  which  seems 
the  least  liable  to  be  supplanted,  that  concrete 
is  encroaching  upon  it  fast — concrete  that  just 
failed  to  become  a dangerons  substitute  twenty 
years  ago,  when  brickwork  was  hardly  more 
than  half  its  recent  price — concrete  that  is  un- 
skilled labour,  that  makes  such  admirable  par- 
titions and  such  reliable  retaining  walls. 

Not  merely  from  curiosity  I said  to  a very 
enlightened  man  who  is  turning  out  wood- 
work made  with  the  newest  machinery,  “ I 
suppose  you  catch  intelligent  joiners  for  this.” 
He  said,  “ No,  I begin  with  the  raw  material, 
find  a man  with  a turn  for  machinery,  and  we 
teach  him  the  little  joinery  he  need  know.” 
Still,  joiners  are  largely  employed  in  this  way, 
but  they  are  employed  in  doing  the  work  that 
it  would  take  many  joiners  to  do  by  hand,  or 
in  fitting  together  and  fixing  work  from  the 
machine.  Not  only  in  the  joinery  trade,  but  in 
others,  the  enormous  quantity  of  work  that  is 
bought  by  the  builder  ready  made,  or  is  im- 
ported, is  competing  with  the  contractor’s 
workshop  and  developing  a class  of  men  who 
are  fitters  and  fixers  rather  than  all-round 
craftsmen. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  that  which  is  the  real 
basis  of  discussion  on  labour  and  wages,  of 
negotiation,  disputation,  and  it  may  be,  of 
quarrel — the  work  that  for  whatever  reason 
.has  to  be  done.  I notice  in  a certain  class  of 
literature  a tendency  to  look  upon  the  work 
that  is  going  on  at  any  particular  time  as  some- 
thing that  can  be- and  ought  to  be  shared  out 


accustomed  fingers  a mechanism  of  infinite 
delicacy  easily  put  out  of  gear.  In  dull  days 
of  depression  before  the  faintest  whisper  of 
improving  business  has  been  heard  ; long 
before  the  client  has  dropped  the  first  hint  to 
the  architect ; even  before  he  has  felt  the 
impulse  within  himself,  there  has  sprung  up 
through  influences  quite  unforeseen,  the  genial 
breath  that  in  due  time  refreshes  and  revives. 
Foreknowledge  of  this  would  be  priceless  ; the 
after-knowledge  may  be  read  in  any  paper,  and 
is  dear  at  a penny.  Meanwhile  let  us  do  as 
little  mischief  as  we  can. 

We  have  to  understand  and  practically  apply 
the  truth  that  every  rise  in  materials,  from 
whatever  cause ; every  increase  in  wages, 
however  well  intentioned  ; every  check  placed 
on  the  turn-out  of  work  acts  with  unfailing 
certainty  upon  the  mechanism  I have  named 
with  an  effect  in  proportion  to  the  cause. 

When  the  cost  of  building  rises,  designs 
already  prepared  are  “ hung  up,”  dimensions 
and  qualities  are  cut  down,  buildings  are 
abandoned,  the  desire  to  build  declines.  The 
builder  looks  out  for  cheaper  methods  of  con- 
struction and  quick  working  machinery ; 
hand  labour  is  dispensed  with  ; foreign  manu- 
factured stuff  is  imported,  and  in  all  ways 
work  is  lost  to  the  English  workman. 

All  this  is  consistent  with  the  appearance  ot 
prosperity  in  trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns show  an  extremely  low  percentage  of 
unemployed  in  the  building  trades;  they  do 
not  show  the  amount  of  work  that  is  leaving 
those  trades,  that  is  even  leaving  the  country 
through  rises  in  prices  and  from  other  causes 
which  are  no  less  important ; and  though  it  is 
no  special  business  of  ours  just  now,  briskness 
of  trade  in  reference  only  to  the  number  of 
workers  engaged  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  working  class,  for  if 
there  are  numbers  kept  out  of  a trade  who  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  would  be  in  it. 
they  have  to  make  a living  in  some  other  way, 
and  probably  overcrowd  other  trades.  But 
the  whole  question  seems  to  deserve  careful 
investigation  by  some  impartial  authority. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from 
documents  the  real  relation  between  wages 
paid  and  work  done,  and  there  can  be  no  in- 
superable difficulty  in  estimating  the  amount 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  done. 

Practical  Englishmen  as  we  are,  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  three  chief  elements  of  the 
labour  question,  time  and  pay  and  work,  would 
excite  the  emotions  of  a philosopher  of  either 
school— the  grave  or  the  gay. 

We  measure  the  working  hours  by  the’nicest 
instruments  that  science  can  produce,  the  sun’s 
inconsistencies  being  detected  and  exposed. 
Hence  comes  the  signal  which  calls  the  work- 
man to  his  labour,  and  that  which,  at  the 
appointed  instant,  arrests  his  impending  stroke. 
The  coin  that  rewards  his  day’s  work  is 
weighed  to  the  estimation  of  a hair,  and 
warranted  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
Goldsmiths’  Hall.  And  yet,  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  no  workman,  no  employer,  no  public 
authority,  seriously  attempts  to  apply  in  our 
own  industry  any  measurement  to  the  “ day’s 
work  ” itself. 

After  all  our  talk  it  was  left  for  the  genius  of 
the  Chicago  plumber  to  solve  the  problem. 
And  surely  his  method  of  declaring  how  much 
should  be  done  in  the  seven-hours’  day,  and 
then  claiming  the  right  to  do  it  in  five  hours 
for  seven  hours’  pay,  is,  in  principle,  trans- 
parently honest  and  conspicuously  fair.  For 
our  own  credit’s  sake,  I am  happy  to  refer  to  a 
home-made  scheme  on  similar  principles  that 
seems  to  be  acting  fairly  well  in  other  impor- 
tant industries. 

In  the  tailoring  trade,  among  others,  there  is 
a contrivance  mysteriously  called  a “Log.” 
The  tailor  works  either  on  daywork  or  on 
piecework,  but  his  piecework  is  done  under  the 
disguise  of  daywork,  at  so  much  per  hour. 
Every  part  of  a garment  has  been  valued  and 
estimated  in  time,  and  is  paid  for  by  the 
artificial  hour.  If  he  finishes  a “ day’s  work  ” 
in  advance  of  the  clock  he  can  leave  with  his 
day’s  pay.  If  he  is  behind  the  clock  he  must 
put  in  more  time.  But,  as  I understand,  he 
cannot  be  sweated  in  a fair  shop  that  adopts 
the  log.  There  is  no  individual  bargaining. 


In  arranging  for  daywork  the  wage  varies 
according  to  individual  aptitude,  both  parties 
having  in  their  mind  some  reference  to  the 
cost  of  work  by  the  log. 

I see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  devising  for 
any  branch  of  the  building  industry  a log  that 
may  act  as  a standard  day,  leaving  the  wage 
for  the  artificial  hour  to  correspond  with  the 
wage  paid  at  the  time  for  the  actual  hour  to 
men  on  daywork,  thus  enabling  the  quick  and 
skilful  workman  to  reap  the  advantage  of  his 
speed  and  skill,  and  the  less  enterprising  work- 
man to  go  on  as  now  at  so  much  a day. 

I have  formed  this  opinion  with  some 
deliberation,  because  in  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Brassey’s  paper,  in  which  payment  by  results 
was  very  strongly  advocated,  a prominent 
labour  leader  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
apply  piecework  throughout  a building.  But 
I have  before  me,  and  every  surveyor  has 
always  under  his  hand,  a document  called  a 
bill  of  quantities,  in  which  every  ifem  about  a 
building  is  set  down  in  minute  detail.  I see  a 
lengthening  row  of  annual  price  books  in 
which  labours  are  separated  from  materials 
and  put  down  in  decimal  constants.  The 
builder,  as  contractor,  must  make  up  his 
tender  from  such  separable  details,  the  archi- 
tect acts  upon  them,  the  surveyor  digs  among 
them  for  his  daily  bread.  And  yet  when  the 
builder,  as  employer,  demands  a similar 
arrangement,  he  is  met  with  a suggestion  of 
impossibility.  That  measurement  by  the  5-ft. 
rod  would  cause  a hundred  times  more  trouble 
than  measurement  by  the  clock  is  very  prob- 
able, and  as  it  is  only  suggested  as  a remedy 
against  loitering,  this  may  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment why  the  loiterer  should  mend  his  pace. 

My  reference  to  strikes  and  lock-outs  must 
be  brief.  However  trivial  a dispute  may  be, 
the  occasion  may  get  magnified  to  an  impor- 
tant question  of  principle,  and  for  want  of  a 
peacemaker  at  the  early  stage  war  may  be 
declared  and  carried  on  with  a ruthlessness 
that  in  the  view  of  the  looker-on  may  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  point  at  issue.  Whatever 
may  be  the  occasion,  the  stoppage  of  the  works 
of  an  employer,  not  only  on  the  job  where  the 
dispute  arose,  but  on  all  his  contracts  and  at 
his  yard,  while  clients  and  architects  are  press- 
ing, while  his  expenses  are  going  on  and  his 
financial  engagements  have  to  be  met,  is  a 
measure  that  one  feels  ought  by  all  fair  means 
to  be  prevented.  The  general  lock-out  follows, 
and  after  months  of  loss  and  suffering  to  many 
an  arbitrator  is  called  in,  who,  if  appointed  at 
the  outset,  might  have  stopped  the  disaster.  It 
is  a very  important  gain  to  all  concerned  that 
a department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  now  invites 
the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration.  The 
Labour  Gazette  shows  month  by  month  what 
these  disputes  have  been  and  how  they  stand 
or  how  they  have  been  arranged.  More  good 
than  appears  in  print  must  arise  though  the 
establishment  of  precedents  about  which  the 
parties  will  cease  to  dispute. 

The  habit  of  employing  a builder  to  do  for  you 
what  you  cannot  conveniently  do  for  yourself 
has  thrown  into  the  background  the  ancient 
practice  of  direct  employment,  but  modern 
ideas  have  long  been  tending  that  way.  It  is 
the  distinct  and  considered  policy  of  certain 
labour  leaders  to  encourage  working  without 
the  intervention  of  a contractor,  especially  as 
regards  public  work.  The  idea  of  saving  the 
contractor's  profit  is  tempting  to  public  bodies 
and  to  private  persons,  and  the  facilities  for 
carrying  out  the  system  have  been  growing 
very  fast.  If  a client  has  a fancy  to  try  the 
experiment,  his  architect  will  prepare  draw- 
ings, and,  if  he  is  wise,  a surveyor  will  take 
out  quantities  in  sufficient  detail.  He  or  his 
trusted  agent  may  proceed  to  engage  a good 
foreman  and  workmen,  insure  against  every- 
thing, and  contract  for  carting  away,  buying 
his  raw  materials  and  such  scaffolding  and 
tools  as  he  wants  for  the  job.  His  iron  will  be 
ordered  long  before,  and  delivered  when 
wanted  ; his  joinery  will  be  imported  or  got 
from  a manufactory  ; everything  else  about  a 
house  can  be  bought  from  the  pattern-books 
just  as  easily  as  it  is  now  selected  by  the 
architect.  The  terms  being  cash,  the  lowest 
quotations  may  be  got;  that  is  proved  by  experi- 
ence. The  workmen  will  fix  and  fit.  As  they 
manufacture  nothing,  no  workshops  will  be 
required. 

At  the  end  of  the  job,  plant  and  surplus  stutf 
will  be  sold  as  a railway  contractor  would  do 
on  completion  of  his  contract.  The  elements 
of  saving  are  many.  Months  may  be  gained 
out  of  the  time  occupied  in  completing  draw- 
ings for  a contract.  Whether  all  the  con- 
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tractor’s  profit  is  saved  may  be  doubted,  but 
savings  in  interest  on  capital,  in  the  prices  of 
materials  and  fittings,  and  in  salary  of  a clerk 
of  works  should  amount  to  a very  considerable 
sum.  Then  we  are  very  distinctly  promised 
that  the  workman  will  go  on  faster  on  direct 
employment  than  when  working  for  a con- 
tractor, but  that  would  have  to  be  proved. 
Against  these  savings  must  be  set  off  some 
extra  charges  for  management,  but  on  paper 
such  a plan  seems  feasible  enough.  It  has 
actually  succeeded  in  practice,  when  nothing 
of  importance  went  wrong. 

As  to  systematic  loitering,  or  other  flagrant 
misconduct,  it  is  certain  that  a man  spending 
his  own  money  direct  would  not  tolerate  it. 
Not  being  bound  by  any  contract— that  anvil 
upon  which  the  builder,  as  employer,  can  be 
so  effectually  hammered— and  not  being 
burdened  with  workshops  and  expensive 
machinery,  or  interest  on  capital,  nor  with 
other  undertakings  of  the  same  kind  open  to 
attack,  he  could  generally  afford  to  wait  until 
men  would  come  forward  and  carry  out  his 
work  in  a more  reasonable  way. 

It  is  difficult  and  disheartening  to  discard  the 
idea  that  a company  of  workmen  undertaking 
contracts  might  be  successful  and  improve  their 
own  position,  but  after  much  inquiry  I find 
very  little  to  encourage  such  a system.  Small 
companies  seem  to  succeed  for  a time,  and  then 
decay  through  want  of  business  management, 
or  through  dissensions  among  themselves. 
1 he  best  combination  I remember  in  which  a 
contractor  s general  foreman  and  a contractor’s 
book-keeper  took  the  lead  was  as  short  lived  as 
any  other.  It  may  be  that  in  this  intricate 
business  there  is  no  prospect  open  to  the  work- 
man through  the  road  of  co-operation,  or  it 
may  be  that  some  modification  of  the  system, 
such  as  has  been  tried  in  France  and  also  in 
this  country,  may  have  better  success. 

All  along,  as  must  have  been  noticed,  I have 
been  harping  on  that  personality  outside  our 
fraternity  whom  I have  called  the  client.  My 
final  word  about  him,  like  my  first,  must  be  to 
suggest  that  he  is  worth  more  of  our  considera- 
tion than  he  commonly  receives.  But  I avow 
that  throughout  I have  been  thinking,  not  so 
much  of  the  immediate  client  who  comes  to  us 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  well  able  to  take  care 
of  himself,  but  of  that  host  marching  behind 
him,  of  which,  though  indirectly,  we  are  the 
servants  and,  in  a sense,  the  pioneers.  After 
we  have  all  had  our  say,  the  business  of  the 
country  must  be  carried  on,  and  will  be  carried 
on  ; for  the  public  is  an  imperious  master  that 
will  not  wait  indefinitely  while  its  servants 
squabble  over  the  work. 

I have  been  thinking,  amongst  other  grave 
and  weighty  matters,  of  that  which  is  called 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  which  is  pressing 
upon  and  puzzling  every  urban  authority  in  the 
land  : the  housing  of  that  class  who,  through 
one  client  or  another,  must  in  some  way  be 
housed.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  at  this 
juncture,  and  not  of  one  section  of  us  more  or 
less  than  another,  to  take  up  our  fair  share  of 
this  burden  and  bear  it  as  handsomely  as  we 
know  how. 

Partly  through  the  scarcity  of  vacant  land, 
but  also  very  largely  through  the  increased 
cost  of  building,  nearly  all  the  societies  that 
have  been  building  for  this  class  have  had  to 
suspend  their  work,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
unless  the  cost  of  building  can  be  materially 
reduced,  for  which  purpose  a reduction  of 
wages  is  not  necessary,  rents  will  very  materi- 
ally rise,  not  only  in  such  buildings,  but  in  all 
buildings  in  every  growing  town.  Whether 
the  effect  of  good  wages  will  be  to  attract  any 
considerable  number  of  the  working  class  who 
are  now  deserting  the  country  for  the  town, 
time  must  show. 

Apprenticeship  of  the  old  pattern  in  which 
the  youth  was  bound  for  seven  years,  during 
two  or  three  of  which  he  learnt  very  little  and 
was  of  very  little  practical  use,  is  vanishing 
with  other  mediaeval  customs.  That  the 
journeymen  in  a trade  should  have  consented 
so  long  to  assist  in  the  training  of  youths  who 
were  so  soon  to  be  their  rivals  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  obstinate  persistency  of  habit,  and 
in  part  to  the  establishment  of  a kind  of  under- 
standing that  apprentices  should  be  limited  to 
so  few  that  no  practical  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended from  them.  But  the  workmen  have 
deemed  it  necessary  for  their  own  protection 
to  limit  much  more  strictly  than  formerly  the 
admittance  of  apprentices  into  their  trades. 
So  stringent  have  the  rules  now  become  that 
in  some  trades  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  a boy  apprenticed  unless  he  is  the  son  of  a 


man  in  that  trade.  Cases  have  been  mentioned 
to  me  in  which  a master  tradesman  was  not 
allowed  to  bring  up  his  own  son  to  his  trade. 

This  may  be  necessary  as  a measure  of  self- 
defence,  and  so  long  as  there  are  enough  men 
in  the  trade  to  do  the  work  nobody  outside 
need  trouble.  But  if  all  the  architects  and  all 
the  surveyors  were  to  combine  for  the  strict 
limitation  of  new  pupils  into  offices  or  new 
members  in  their  professions  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  positions  so  lucrative,  with  pros- 
pects so  splendid,  would  not  draw  in  talent 
quite  irrespective  of  our  own  interests  or  our 
regulations.  No  doubt  the  work  would  at  the 
outset  be  execrably  done,  but  it  would  im- 
prove day  by  day,  and  meanwhile,  in  what- 
ever fashion,  it  would  unquestionably  be 
done. 

Every  halfpenny  added  to  the  wage  per 
hour,  every  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
every  reduction  of  the  output  of  work,  every 
addition  to  the  comfort  of  the  workman  on  the 
job,  every  precaution  taken  and  every  provision 
made  to  protect  and  insure  life  and  limb  is  a 
full-page  advertisement  for  such  as  are  worse- 
paid,  harder-worked,  and  for  whom  fewer 
comforts  are  provided. 

The  position  of  the  building  operative 
amongst  his  fellow  men  has  been  improving. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not,  like  the 
poorly-paid  French  artisan  or  the  doubly-paid 
American,  leave  his  work  at  night  in  a con- 
dition as  to  dress  and  general  appearance  good 
enough  for  any  company  into  which  he  may 
care  to  go.  This  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  a 
wider  class. 

I should  like  to  show  you  one  or  two  of  the 
board  schools  in  which  education  is  not  now 
directed  solely  to  the  production  of  clerks  and 
university  graduates.  The  children  are  taught 
the  names  and  the  uses  of  tools,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  how  to  handle  them.  You 
might  see  three  or  four  hundred  boys,  with  no 
exception  made,  taking  their  turn  at  drawing, 
modelling,  and  rudimentary  carpentry  or  im- 
mature engineering.  Most  of  them  will  go 
into  offices,  but  not  all. 

We  are  yet  only  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
technical  instruction  of  young  men.  There  are 
institutions  in  which  every  kind  of  help  is  given 
them,  either  for  small  fees  or  none,  to  learn 
any  trade  they  may  wish  to  take  up.  At 
present  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  public  money 
is  spent  only  on  such  as  have  actually  entered 
their  trade,  but  that  is  not  a rule  without  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  knowledge  of  tools  and  pro- 
cssses  must  very  soon  become  as  common  as 
the  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

But  I am  disposed  to  think  that  any  increased 
and  more  pressing  demand  for  building  opera- 
tives will  be  met,  as  in  former  times  such 
demands  have  been  met  by  an  influx  from  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  country  where  work  is 
slack  and  the  surplus  population  must  go  out 
into  the  world  to  gain  their  bread.  And 
whether  as  apprentices  or  as  improvers,  those 
of  the  rising  generation  whom  we  are  doing  so 
much  to  train  are  not  likely  to  ask  anybody 
for  leave  to  earn  a living  in  whatever  way  they 
may  prefer. 

If  in  my  opening  sentences  on  the  unity  of 
the  building  industry  I carried  my  audience 
with  me,  I may  hope  that  we  shall  finish  in  the 
like  accord.  There  are  thinkers,  many  archi- 
tects being  of  the  number,  who  go  so  far  as  to 
advocate  the  placing  of  design  and  workman- 
ship in  the  self-same  hands.  Some  say  that 
the  designer  by  profession  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  carry  his  design  into  execution ; 
others  think  that  none  but  the  trained  artisan 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  design.  The 
millennium  may  comprehend  both  or  neither. 
My  own  suggestion  on  that  particular  head 
shall  take  the  form  of  a question. 

As  artists,  as  men  of  business,  as  craftsmen, 
we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  This  is  one  in- 
dustry ; there  is  only  one  craft  of  masonry  and 
one  of  carpentry,  and  one  of  any  other  trade. 
Why  should  we  not  all  learn  them  in  the  same 
school  and  at  the  same  bench,  at  least  so  far 
as  we  have  to  travel  together  ? The  workmen 
would  leave  comparatively  early  in  the 
journey,  and  the  rest  of  us  at  stages  which 
preference  or  necessity  might  dictate.  But  so 
far  as  we  might  journey  together  we  should  be 
learning  the  very  same  things.  We  should 
understand  each  other  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
And  if  one  who  might  have  started  with  lower 
ambitions  should  find  his  way  into  the  higher 
grades  of  the  industry,  it  is  not  the  class  to 
which  I belong  that  would  begrudge  him  the 
success  which  he  has  earned. 

With  these  suggestions,  and  those  on  other 


points  which  I have  felt  able  to  make,  I com- 
mit this  paper  to  your  candid  criticism. 


Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  he  desired  to  pro- 
pose a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Blashill  for  the  valuable  paper  he  had  read  to 
them.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
that  had  been  read  before  the  Institution  in 
recent  years,  and  the  members  were  especially 
indebted  to  Mr.  Blashill  for  his  breezy  address, 
which,  though  long,  seemed  quite  short  in 
the  reading.  Mr.  Blashill  must  have  devoted 
many  hours  in  the  preparation  for  the  paper, 
which  dealt  with  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  the  century — viz.,  the  labour  problem.  If 
the  paper  was  to  be  considered  as  Mr.  Bias- 
hill’s  diploma  paper  since  elected  to  the 
council  it  was  a brilliant  example  of  what 
could  be  done  in  that  direction.  It  was  not 
the  intention  to  discuss  the  paper  that  evening, 
and  he  therefore  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Mr.  Daniel  Watney  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  he  thought  the  paper  would 
require  a great  deal  of  thought  and  attention 
before  it  could  be  adequately  discussed. 

The  Chairman,  on  putting  the  resolution, 
said  he  thoroughly  endorsed  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  as  to  the  breezy  and 
valuable  character  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Blashill’s 
contribution  to  the  science  of  political  economy 
was  especially  valuable,  and  the  point  of  view 
required  discussion  and  elucidation. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to,  it 
was  announced  that  the  discussion  would  be 
adjourned  until  that  day  fortnight. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ELY  PLACE,  HOLBORN. 

Ax  interesting  site  will  shortly  be  cleared 
for  re-building  purposes.  It  is  at  present 
covered  by  certain  freehold  properties — Nos. 
15-20,  Ely-place  and  1-13,  Ely-mews,  in  the 
rear — yielding  a total  rental  of  1,987/.  per 
annum,  which  were  erected  in  or  about  1775  by 
C.  Cole,  as  architect  and  builder,  instead  of,  as 
had  been  proposed,  a new  Fleet  Prison,  upon 
ground  that  had  vested  in  Lord  Hatton's  son- 
in-law,  Daniel,  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Not- 
tingham. 

The  six  houses  in  Ely-place  and  the  mews 
stand  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
garden  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  of  Ely 
Place,  the  London  “ inn  ” of  the  Bishops  of 
Ely.  Bishop  John  de  Kirkby,  who  died  in 
1290,  bequeathed  a messuage  and  ten  cottages 
there,  on  ground  rising  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Fleet,  to  his  successors  in  the  See.  William 
de  Louth  extended  the  lands,  and  in  1297 
devised  them  to  the  See  on  condition  that 
service  should  be  maintained  in  St.  Ethelreda’s 
Chapel.  John  de  Hotham  ( obiit  1336)  planted 
the  vineyard,  orchard,  kitchen  garden,  &c., 
depicted  in  Aggas’s  map,  and  Thomas  de 
Arundel,  preferred  to  the  See  in  1374,  re- 
instated the  residence  and  the  chapel,  and 
built  the  Stone  gatehouse  in  Holborn,  where 
is  now  Holborn  Viaduct.*  We  need  not 
rehearse  here  the  story  of  the  occupancy 
of  Ely  Place  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  his 
nephew,  and  his  nephew’s  widow,  who, 
having  married  Sir  Edward  Coke,  died  there 
in  1646.  The  Bishops  of  Ely  had  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  alienated 
property,  but  during  Bishop  Wren’s  long 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  the  greater  part  of 
the  precincts  were  laid  out  for  Hatton-garden, 
Hatton-wall,  Bleeding  Heart-yard,  Saffron-hill, 
Vine,  Kirby,  Cross,  Charles,  and  other  streets. 
Bishops  White,  Wren,  and  Laney  died  at  Ely 
Place.  In  Bishop  Patrick’s  time,  1691-1707,  a 
rent-charge  of  100/.  upon  the  Hatton  estate 
was  created  in  favour  of  the  See,  and  a plot  of 
ground  in  Hatton-garden  was  assigned  to  the 
See  for  a new  chapel  built  by  Christopher,  Lord 
Hatton,  which  is  now  the  St.  Andrew’s 
parochial  schools,  at  the  corner  of  Cross-street. 
Under  an  Act  12  George  III.,  c.  43,  the  Crown 
acquired  Ely  Place  for  6,500/.,  with  a 
further  perpetual  annuity  of  200/.  to  the 
bishop,  and  in  its  stead  built  for  the 
See  a town  house  in  Dover-street.  All 
of  the  old  Place,  the  chapel  excepted,  was 
pulled  down  shortly  afterwards.  St.  Ethelreda's 
Chapel,  having  served  in  turn  as  a military 
prison  and  hospital  (during  the  Common- 
wealth), a soldiers’  canteen,  beer  and  wine 

* See  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer’s  drawing,  “ A Monastic 
Suburb  of  Old  London  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  Builder, 
January  1,  1898  ; A.  Van  Wyngaerde’s  view,  circa  1550, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  ; and  the  bird’s-eye  view,  1572,  in 
Braun  and  Hogenburg's  “ Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum.” 
There  are  later  views  by  J.  Carter,  Royce,  dnd  S.  Hooper. 
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vaults,  a schoolroom  and  offices  for  the  National 
Society  (1815),  and  a Welsh  Episcopalian 
church  (opened  on  December  19,  1843),  was 
bought  twenty-five  years  ago  for  5,400/.  by  the 
Lazarist  Fathers  of  Charity,  and  restored  for 
purposes  of  divine  worship  by  Mr.ljohn  Young, 
jun.,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Whelan.  In  R.  Godfrey’s 
print,  1775,  the  chapel  appears  as  roofless  ; 
in  1875  the  removal  of  the  slates  in  a line  up 
to  the  ridge  disclosed  the  ancient  timber 
roof,  after  the  simple  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Its  construction  is  that  of  a coupled-rafter  roof 
There  is  r.o  ridge-piece,  and  no  longitudinal  tie 
except  the  two  wall-plates  and  the  external  board- 
ing. The  rafters,  averaging  8 in.  by  6 in  , laid 
flat-wise,  are  about  9 in.  apart.  There  is  a vertical 
strut  framed  into  the  inner  wall-plate  and  the 
rafters,  and  above  are  cross-pieces  and  a collar,  all 
about  8 in.  by  4 in.  All  the  pieces  are  united  by 
double  tenons,  and  secured  with  projecting  wooden 
pegs.  The  material  used  appears  to  be  chestnut 
wood  [ ? Quercus  castanea  ] and  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion.— Builder,  April  24,  1875. 

On  the  north  side,  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  mews,  was  an  entrance  into  the  chapel  and 
its  crypt  below  ; the  upper  doorway  remains 
internally.  The  beautiful  east  window  was 
filled  in  1879  with  stained  glass,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  gift,  executed  by  Saunders  & Co. 
after  designs  by  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  F.  Weeks, 
and  on  St.  Ethelreda's  day,  June  23  of  that 
year,  the  chapel  was  rededicated  and  reopened 
by  Cardinal  Manning.  On  the  chapel's  south 
side  towards  Holborn  stood  the  cloisters,  the 
hall,  coeval  with  the  chapel,  the  colonnade, 
and  the  Mitre  tavern,  of  which  the  sign  yet 
exists.  We  may  add  that  the  Gothic  screen 
and  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  for 
the  organ  (by  Lewis  & Co.)  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Bentley,  and  that  the  west  window  is  partly 
filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the 
martyrs,  by  Mr.  John  Hardman.  Sir  George 
G.  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  St.  Ethelreda’s 
Chapel  was  built  in  the  period  1290-7.  The 
indenture  of  conveyance,  dated  April  4,  1862, 
between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Church 
Estates  Commissioners,  which  conveyed  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Schools  in  Hatton-garden  to  the  sur- 
viving lessees,  describes  the  school  house  (with 
a small  burial-ground  attached)  as  having 
been  “ intended  for  a church.”  The  property 
we  describe,  in  Ely-place,  was  sold  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  at  the  Auction  Mart  for  36,500/. 


Jllustrations. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa- 
tion.— The  members  of  this  Association  visited 
St  Oswald’s  Church  and  Bruntsfield  House  on 
the  23rd  ult.  At  the  former  they  were  received 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Wotherspoon,  M.A.,  and  were 
conducted  over  the  building  by  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Kerr,  A.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Association 
and  architect  for  the  church,  the  cost  of  which 
including  all  furnishings  and  furniture, 
amounted  to  7,481/.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Rev.  Mr.  Wotherspoon  for 
kindly  granting  permission,  and  to  Mr.  Kerr 
for  acting  as  leader.  By  permission  of  Sir 
George  Warrender,  Bart.,  Bruntsfield  House 
was  next  visited,  Mr.  J.  T.  Baillie  acting  as 
leader.  Interesting  mention  was  made  of  the 
various  families  who  have  successively  owned 
the  estate  since  Richard  Broun,  its  first 
recorded  owner.  In  viewing  the  mansion- 
house,  the  features  of  the  plan  and  the  exterior 
were  dwelt  upon,  and  appreciation  was  ex- 
pressed of  the  fact  that  although  addition 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  the  oldest 
part  of  the  existing  house  still  clearly  displays 
the  architectural  characteristics  of  its  period, 
and  is  still  inhabited  by  its  owners. 


Stonehenge. — The  falling  of  the  upright  of  one 
of  the  trilithons  at  Stonehenge  is  shortly  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  a special  committee  which  is  being 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  replacing  in  an  upright  position  the 
stone  that  recently  fell,  as  well  as  that  which  fell  in 
1798.  The  committee  is  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  Wilts  Archaeological  Society, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments,  joined 
by  one  or  two  local  archx  >logists.  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus,  the  owner  of  Stonehenge  and  the  sur- 
rounding dowoland,  has  appointed  his  own  archi- 
tect, who  will  superintend  any  works  that  are 
decided  upon  ; but,  fully  appreciating  the  great 
archaeological  interest  and  value  of  Stonehenge,  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus  is  prepared,  it  is  stated,  to  accept 
?ny  scheme  which  the  committee  may  suggest. 


WREXHAM  CHURCH  TOWER. 

■ HE  fine  drawing  of  this  celebrated 
tower  was  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Phibbs, 
and  was  one  of  the  set  of  drawings, 
including  several  of  great  merit,  which  were 
submitted  by  him  in  competition  for  the  Pugin 
Studentship  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 

Wrexham  Tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Each  succeeding  stage  of  the 
tower  is  set  back  from  the  face  of  the  one 
below,  so  that  the  parapet  is  on  the  inside  line 
of  the  wall.  The  hexagonal  turrets  at  the 
angles  are  of  different  heights,  that  on  the 
north-west  corner  being  the  highest,  and 
having  a spiral  stair  right  up  to  the  top,  where 
it  ends  abruptly. 

The  tower  is  now  undergoing  very  neces- 
sary repair,  the  turrets  and  parapets  having 
been  restored  in  1867. 

The  resemblance  of  Wrexham  to  the  usual 
Somersetshire  type  of  tower  has  been  often 
remarked  ; it  gives  the  idea  of  a Somerset- 
ihire  tower  which  has  strayed  away  from  its 
proper  county. 


kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  beer,  coal,  and  wine 
cellar,  laundry,  servants’  sitting-room,  &c.  The 
windows  of  same  to  George-street  are  almost 
clear  above  level  of  ground. 

The  nave,  aisles,  Lady  Chapel,  and  transept 
will  seat  850  persons,  and  the  choir  50,  exclu- 
sive of  canons’  stalls. 

The  materials  of  construction  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  external  walls  of  the  cathedral  are  to 
be  faced  with  Weldon  stone  and  Ketton  stone 
for  dressings,  and  for  tracery,  carvings,  mould- 
ings, &c. 

The  internal  finish  will  be  of  Corsham  Down 
stone. 

The  wide  42-ft.  span  of  nave  roof  has  prin- 
cipals of  latticed  steel  ribs,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  Delabole  slating. 

The  external  walls  of  the  presbytery  are  to 
be  faced  with  sand-faced  Suffolk  bricks,  and 
Ketton  stone  in  the  porch,  pilasters,  strings, 
niches,  copings,  &c. 

The  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  to  be  of 
wood-block  flooring,  with  terrazzo  paving  to 
the  aisles.  The  paving  of  the  sanctuary  and 
choir  will  be  of  marble. 

The  cost  of  the  whole,  including  heating, 
seating,  organ  rebuilding,  &c.,  will  be  about 
36,000/. 


ST.  ANNE’S  CATHEDRAL  AND  PRESBY- 
TERY, LEEDS. 

In  consequence  of  a street  improvement 
having  been  decided  upon  by  the  Leeds  Cor- 
poration, it  was  necessary  to  acquire  the  site 
of  the  present  cathedral,  presbytery,  and 
schools,  and  the  whole  of  these  buildings  will 
have,  therefore,  to  be  pulled  down  and  built 
elsewhere. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  cathedral  and  pres- 
bytery is  adjoining  the  old  one,  with  a frontage 
of  about  1 19  ft.  to  Cookridge-street,  143  ft.  to 
St.  Anne-street,  and  170  ft.  to  Great  George- 
street,  with  about  75  ft.  to  a private  road,  so 
that  it  is  almost  on  an  isolated  site. 

The  shape  of  the  site,  being  very  wide  in 
comparison  to  its  length,  has  involved  a treat- 
ment of  plan  with  a wide  nave  of  42  ft.  and 
double  side  aisles,  with  all  the  altars  at  the  east 
end.  The  principal  entrances  are  at  the  west 
end. 

The  section  of  nave  shows  a flat,  segmental 
pointed  roof,  with  nave  piers  and  arches  carried 
up  as  high  as  possible,  ir.  order  to  give  lofti- 
ness. The  side  aisles  have  also  flat  roofs  over 
them,  in  order  to  get  the  utmost  height  for 
clearstory  and  aisle  windows. 

The  choir  and  sanctuary,  which  is  about 
30  ft.  wide  by  50  ft.  long,  has  an  ambulatory  all 
round,  and  there  is  a gallery  over  the  latter  for 
the  organ  and  orchestra  or  additional  choir. 
There  are  two  turret  staircases.  The  roof  to 
this  gallery  runs  through  level  with  that  of  the 
nave,  and  is  treated  in  a similar  way. 

The  high  altar  will  be  treated  simply  with 
choice  marbles,  and  will  have  a lofty  baldachino 
over  it,  and  a reredos  of  carved  wood  coloured 
and  gilt. 

The  chapter  house,  which  is  approached 
from  ambulatory,  is  octagonal  in  plan,  and  is 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Anne-street  ; 
underneath  will  be  a parish-room,  about  40  ft. 
by  21  ft.,  entered  by  porches  from  St.  Anne- 
street,  and  from  the  presbytery  by  a small 
turret  staircase. 

The  reredos  to  the  present  high  altar  will  be 
removed,  and  erected  behind  the  altar  in  the 
Lady  Chapel. 

The  two  sacristies,  which  are  placed  in  the 
George-street  front,  will  be  about  30  ft.  by  20 ft. 
each,  and  are  in  connexion  with  the  ambu- 
latory and  presbytery,  the  boys'  sacristy  having 
a separate  entrance  from  George-street. 

The  presbytery  is  situated  at  the  north-east 
end  of  the  site,  having  a frontage  of  about 
50  ft.  to  George-street  and  75  ft.  to  the  private 
road. 

The  first  floor  provides  accommodation  for 
the  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  of  the  canon 
and  priests  of  the  cathedral.  The  ground  floor 
provides  large  dining-room,  serving-room,  and 
lift,  reception-room,  smoking-room,  and  par- 
lour or  waiting-room,  with  central  hall,  and 
staircase  with  iarge  lantern  light  over  it.  The 
ground-floor  level  of  the  presbytery  is  almost 
level  with  the  gallery  over  the  ambulatory 
round  the  choir,  so  that  this  gallery  can  be 
easily  entered  from  the  presbytery  staircase, 
and  there  is  also  an  oriel  window  projecting 
into  the  sanctuary  from  a landing  of  this  stair- 
case, which  affords  a view  over  the  whole 
interior  of  the  cathedral. 

The  basement  of  the  presbytery  has  a 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS. 

THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART  NEEDLEWORK.  fl 

The  old  building  of  this  school  has  been  for 
some  years  inadequate  in  many  ways  for  the 
excellent  work  produced  there,  and  recent 
developments  necessitated  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  visited  by  the  Association  on 
their  second  spring  visit  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Although  the  site  chosen  at  the  corner  of  the 
Exhibition-road  and  the  Institute-road  is  ideal 
from  several  points  of  view,  the  close  proximity 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  and  the  Technical 
Training  College  has  rendered  the  task  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  F.  B.  Wade,  a problem  of 
striking  contrast  to  either  building. 

The  new  school,  which  is  approaching  the 
finishing  stages,  is  a three-storied  building 
mainly  carried  up  in  Portland  stone,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wall  surfaces  of  the  main 
floor,  which  are  in  red  brickwork.  The  rect- 
angular plan  is  arranged  with  an  open  court  . 
above  the  semi-basement.  I 

Two  large  apartments  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  south  front  are  for  the  display  of 
finished  work,  and  these  form  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  scheme.  & 

The  whole  of  the  semi-basement  is  planned  foi 
work  and  lecture  rooms,  and,  together  with  the 
back  wings  of  the  main  building,  a large 
amount  of  accommodation  is  provided  for 
extending  the  various  classes  and  lectures  so 
essential  for  the  proper  working  of  the  school. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  not  proposed  to  complete  the  outside 
carving.  In  a building  of  this  description 
“ blocks  left  for  carving  ” would  suggest  a plea 
for  poverty,  unfortunately  too  frequently  met 
with.  There  is  always  a danger  when  scaffold-  . 
ing  is  once  removed  from  a new  work  that  this 
disfigurement  of  incompleteness  is  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Miss  Wade,  the  manageress  of  the  school,  con- 
ducted the  members  over  the  old  building  and 
gave  them  interesting  descriptions  of  the  work 
carried  on.  The  various  designs  for  tapestry 
and  decorative  panels  were  of  great  interest 
and  demonstrated  the  excellence  of  the  educa- 
tion to  be  obtained  at  the  classes. 

Mr.  Wade  personally  explained  the  drawings 
of  the  new  building,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  are  due  to  him  for  an  interesting 
visit.  _ 

Directory  of  Telegraphic  Addresses — We 
have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Sell,  of  Fleet-street, 
a copy  of  “ Sell’s  Directory  of  Registered  Tele- 
graphic Addresses  ” for  1901,  which  has  been  com- 
piled from  official  lists,  and  which  contains  all  the 
information  received  from  the  Post  Office  to 
January  1.  As  we  have  previously  remarked,  the 
directory  is  a very  reliable  one,  and  includes  an 
exhaustive  list  of  London  and  provincial  telegraphic 
addresses,  alphabetically  arranged  — in  the  first 
section  under  the  names  of  firms  and  in  the  second 
section  under  the  telegraphic  address,  with  number 
showing  the  page  on  which  the  name  and  address 
of  a firm  appears.  The  directory  also  gives  the 
telephone  number  of  various  firms.  A new  feature 
of  the  1901  edition  is  a list  of  our  Consuls  in 
foreign  countries,  classified  under  the  towns  in 
which  thev  are  resident.  With  the  volume  is  issued 
a map  of  South  Africa  in  colours. 
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THE  CHURCH  CRAFTS  LEAGUE. 

A meeting  of  members  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  28th  ult.  at  the  Vale  Studio,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  when  the  President,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
subject  down  for  discussion  was  “ The  Present 
Disuse  of  Art  in  the  Church — its  Reasons  and 
Results,”  and  the  chairman  called  on  Dr.  Biggs 
to  read  a paper  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Biggs  prefaced  his  remarks  by  calling 
attention  to  the  attempts  which  the  church  had 
made  towards  art  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  instanced  in  such  build- 
ings as  All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  Keble 
College  Chapel,  and  seveial  others.  He  also 
dealt  with  some  of  the  difficulties  which  clergy 
and  committees  had  to  meet  in  dealing  with 
artists.  In  his  opinion  greater  accuracy  of 
detail  was  wanted  in  the  artistic  treatment  of 
biblical  scenes  and  subjects.  Many  people 
visited  Palestine  now,  and  these  travellers  were 
often  disappointed  because  the  actual  country 
was  so  unlike  any  representations  of  it  they 
had  seen  in  their  churches.  At  the  same  time 
he  appealed  to  artists  to  treat  sacred  subjects 
in  the  traditional  manner  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  church,  and  which  distinguished 
| sacred  art  from  secular. 

Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  the  next  speaker,  referred 
I at  length  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subiect, 
pointing  out  the  causes  which  led  to  the  prac- 
tical abolition  of  art  in  our  churches  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

Mr.  Selwyn  Image  disagreed  with  Dr.  Biggs 
as  to  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  secular 
art.  Art  was  a man’s  self,  and  his  individuality 
must  impress  itself  on  everything  that  he  did. 
In  work  intended  for  a church  the  artist  con- 
lined  himself  to  certain  subjects,  and  in  work 
intended  for  a drawing-room  he  dealt  with 
other  subjects,  but  beyond  this  there  could  be 
no  further  distinction  between  sacred  and 
secular  art.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  in 
days  when  Gothic  churches  were  built,  people 
also  built  Gothic  houses.  Every  artist  had  an 
individuality,  and  each  age  had  a style.  There- 
fore, if  any  person  or  firm  offered  to  do  work 
in  any  style  required,  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  work  would  be  bad.  Although 
we  lived  in  an  age  which  (for  many  social  and 
economic  reasons)  had  no  style,  yet  every  artist 
had  an  individuality  which  must  impress  itself 
on  everything  he  did. 

After  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
Canon  Armitage  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  Mr.  W.  S.  Frith,  and  Mr. 
T.  Stirling  Lee  took  part,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  expressed  his  appreciation  and 
thankfulness  for  the  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  clergy  and  the  artists  present.  The 
two  professions  had  much  in  common,  and  the 
Church  Crafts  League  would  justify  its  existence 
if  it  only  called  together  such  meetings  as  the 
one  they  were  having  that  evening.  The 
subject  they  had  been  dealing  with  was  of 
tremendous  importance,  and  he  hoped  soon  to 
have  another  opportunity  of  hearing  the  sub- 
ject discussed. 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  League 
will  be  held  early  in  May.  Any  non-members 
caring  to  attend  will  be  welcome.  Tickets 
can  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  the  League, 
at  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Institution  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  March  1,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  presiding,  a 
paper  was  read  on  “ Carburetted  Water  Gas” 
by  Mr.  S.  Cutler,  jun.,  M.I.Mech.E.  After 
reviewing  the  progress  of  the  carburetted  gas 
industry  since  its  introduction  into  this  country 
in  1891,  the  author  proceeded  to  indicate  a few 
reasons  why  the  system  had  been  adopted  as  an 
auxiliary  plant  in  conjunction  with  coal  gas 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  illuminating 
gas,  the  principal  being  the  prevailing  scarcity 
of  cannel,  which  hadjbeen  extensively  used  as 
an  cnricher  to  increase  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  gas  obtained  from  common  coal  to  a 
degree  prescribed  by  the  statutory  standard. 
The  importation  of  cheap  carburetting  oils 
rendered  the  process  of  carburetted  water 
gas  an  economical  one,  and  many  plants 
were  installed.  It  was  soon  found  the 
system  was  possessed  of  several  advantages, 
which  led  to  its  fairly  extensive  use.  The 
principal  features  of  the  plant  were  the 
independence  of  labour,  rapidity  of  production, 


utilisation  of  a large  portion  of  a bye  product 
of  the  coal,  viz.,  coke,  assistance  iri  the 
prevention  of  napthalene  deposits,  smaller 
capital  cost,  and  reduced  area  for  accommoda- 
tion of  the  apparatus.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  engineers  in  the  United  States,  where  there 
are  vast  oil  supplies,  should  be  the  first  to 
evolve  a practical  plant,  and  of  the  many  types 
tried,  the  “ Lowe  ” apparatus  had  met  with 
most  favour,  and  formed  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  present  day  plants.  With  the  aid  of 
diagrams  the  method  of  manufacture  was  then 
described,  the  complete  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  production  and  purification  of  the 
carburetted  water  gas  being  illustrated.  The 
manner  in  which  the  raw  gas-making 
materials— water,  carbon,  and  petroleum— 
became  transformed  into  the  finished 
illuminating  gas  was  traced  from  stage  to 
stage,  and  the  chemical  reactions  occurring  in 
the  generator  and  analysis  showing  the 
various  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  gas 
in  the  course  of  its  passage  through  the 
different  vessels  of  the  plant,  were  included  on 
a sectional  diagram  of  the  generating  portion 
of  the  apparatus.  Special  reference  was  made 
to  the  constituents,  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide.  In  the  year  1897,  at  which 
time  twenty  companies  and  eleven  corpora- 
tions had  installed  plants  at  their  works,  the 
Home  Office  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
unlimited  use  of  a gas  containing  30  per  cent, 
of  carbon  monoxide  on  account  of  its  well- 
known  toxic  properties.  The  result  was  a 
recommendation  for  restricted  use,  but  at 
present  no  legal  limit  had  been  enforced. 
English  gas  companies,  however,  did  not 
desire  to,  or  rarely  did,  exceed  a limit  of  more 
than  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  water  gas  in  their 
total  production.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  gas 
consumed  was  pure  carburetted  water  gas. 
Various  details  of  the  plant  were  next  consi- 
dered, including  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  effluents  from  the  washers  and  the  separa- 
tion of  tar,  a process  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  slight  differences  in  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  liquids.  A safety  gear, 
a model  of  which  was  exhibited,  was  described. 
By  means  of  this  gear  the  operator  was  enabled 
to  perform  in  proper  sequence  the  various 
changes  of  valves  from  “ run  ” to  “ blow,”  and 
vice  versa.  The  question  of  oil  was  next  entered 
into,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  as  the  cost  of 
this  ingredient  formed  over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  gas,  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  obtain  from  it  the  highest  possible  duty.  The 
author,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  carburetted  water  gas  in  relation  to  the 
coal  industry.  The  enhanced  prices  of  oil  had 
restricted  somewhat  the  use  of  the  system  as  a 
means  of  producing  the  gas  as  economically  as 
coal  gas  was  obtained  ; the  value  of  the  process 
was,  therefore,  exemplified  more  in  collateral 
advantages.  That  companies  and  municipal 
corporations  were  still  adopting  and  extending 
the  process  indicated  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  its  introduction  were  unmistak- 
ably definite. — A discussion  ensued,  and  a vote 
of  thanks  having  been  accorded  the  author, 
the  proceedings  closed  with  the  announcement 
of  a visit,  arranged  in  connexion  with  the 
paper,  to  take  place  on  March  9,  when  the 
Southall  station  of  the  Brentford  Gas  Company 
would  be  open  for  inspection,  including  the 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  carburetted  water 
gas. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  held  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  President,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “ Notes  on  Certain 
Details  of  Drainage  Construction,”  by  Mr. 
Gerard  J.  G.  Jensen.  The  author,  at  the  out- 
set, pointed  out  the  desirability  of  giving 
attention  to  the  merest  details  in  drainage  con- 
struction, and  he  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
certain  matters  which  up  to  the  present  have 
been  misunderstood  or  neglected.  Amongst 
these,  none,  he  thought,  claimed  greater 
attention  than  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  ventilation  pipes.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  reprehensible  practice  of  constructing 
ventilation  pipes  of  iron,  as  they  were  invari- 
ably found  to  rust  in  the  interior,  thereby  not 
only  deteriorating  and  making  renewal  neces- 
sary, but  also  becoming  blocked  and  thereby 
rendering  insanitary  that  which  might  other- 
wise be  a good  system  of  drainage.  This  latter, 
he  pointed  out,  was  especially  serious  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  householders  who  have  their 
drains  periodically  inspected  are  still  in  the 
minority.  Amongst  other  details  of  construc- 


tion pertaining  to  ventilation  pipes,  he  further 
brought  under  notice  the  still  inexact  know- 
ledge regarding  the  action  of  drain  air  upon 
the  human  constitution.  Pending  a more  com- 
plete knowledge  on  the  subject,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  erring  upon  the  safe  side  in  choos- 
ing positions  for  liberating  drain  air  through 
ventilation  pipes.  As  tending  to  prove  the  evil 
effects  which  might  ensue  from  neglect  on  this 
point,  he  instanced  the  case  of  a large  school 
in  which  he  had  traced  the  cause  of  various 
outbreaks  of  follicular  tonsilitis  to  the  faulty 
arrangement  of  ventilation  pipes,  which  in 
most  cases  were  placed  near  the  dormitory 
windows.  The  wards  of  a recently-erected 
sanatorium  at  the  same  school,  he  stated, 
were  under  similar  influence,  and  though 
it  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
any  evil  results  would  ensue,  he  re- 
gretted that  those  about  to  be  experimented 
upon  were  not  guinea-pigs,  nor  rats,  but  human 
beings.  Continuing,  the  author  touched  upon 
the  still  frequent  practice  of  providing  waste- 
pipes  with  hopper  heads  at  the  points  at  which 
branches  from  fittings  within  the  house  join  the 
main  pipe.  He  could  imagine  no  more  in- 
sanitary and  offence-giving  construction,  and 
thought  that  the  fullest  measure  of  the  evils  of 
the  system  was  perhaps  experienced  under  the, 
at  present,  fashionable  Hat  life.  An  alternative 
and  more  satisfactory  system  of  arranging  and 
constructing  waste-pipes  was  described,  as 
were  also  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
arranging  their  discharge  into  surface  traps. 
Some  observations  on  manholes  and  drain 
joints  followed,  the  paper  concluding  with 
some  remarks  on  overflow  pipes  from 
lavatory  basins,  baths,  and  sinks.  The  author 
considered  that  too  little  attention  is,  as  a rule, 
bestowed  upon  these  details,  and  suggests  that 
the  musty  smells  in  bath-rooms  and  similar 
apartments  might  frequently  be  ascribed  to 
faulty  overflows.  The  continued  manufacture 
and  use  of  uncleanly  overflow-pipes,  he 
thought,  must  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  house 
drainage,  since  their  evils  must  be  patent  to  all. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a number  of 
diagrams. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hull  Royal  Infirmary  Extensions. — The 
assessors  in  this  Competition  have  just  made 
their  award  on  the  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition. The  first  premium  has  been  awarded 
to  No.  3,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Worthing- 
ton & Sons,  Manchester,  and  the  second 
premium  to  design  No.  4,  submitted  by  Mr.  T. 
Percy  Adams,  28,  Woburn-place,  London. 

St.  Matthias  Schools,  Salford.  — The 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  Salford  Cor- 
poration received  a number  of  plans  in  answer 
to  their  advertisement  inviting  competitive 
designs  for  the  erection  of  the  new  St.  Matthias 
Schools.  The  plans  were  referred  to  the 
assessor,  Mr.  Royle,  of  Messrs.  Royle  & 
Bennett,  architects,  Manchester,  to  choose  out 
of  the  number  of  plans  sent  in  (viz.,  seventy- 
two)  not  more  than  ten  as  designs  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee.  A sub-com- 
mittee carefully  examined  these  plans,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Salford  School 
Board,  and  eventually  made  the  following 
awards  : — (1st)  Plan  No.  59  ; (2nd)  Plan  No.  29  ; 
(3rd)  Plan  No.  22.  The  corresponding  enve- 
lopes containing  the  names  of  the  competing 
architects  were  thereupon  opened,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  successful  architects  are  : — 
Plan  59,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bower  (Birmingham) ; 
Plan  29,  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby 
(Manchester) ; Plan  22,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Mills 
(Manchester).  The  plans  which  have  been 
receivediwill  be  on  view  at  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  12th  and  13th  insts. 

Public  Shelter,  Fleetwood,  Lancs. — 
The  design  placed  first  in  the  competition  for 
public  shelter,  with  pleasure  grounds,  Fleet- 
wood,  Lancs,  is  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Luke,  R.E.  Office, 
Curragh  Camp,  co.  Kildare,  Ireland. 

New  Head  Offices  for  Norwich  Union 
Life  Insurance. — In  a limited  competition 
for  new  buildings  at  Norwich  for  the  above- 
named  insurance  company,  the  design  of 
Messrs.  G.  J.  and  F.  W.  Skipper,  of  Norwich, 
has  been  placed  first,  and  that  by  Mr.  A.  R 
Mayston,  of  London,  second. 


Proposed  Additions  to  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Eastbourne. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a new  choir 
vestry  and  practice-room  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Eastbourne.  Mr.  C.  W.  Tomes,  of  Eastbourne,  has 
prepared  the  plans. 
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The  Mechanical  Triumphs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians.  By  Commander  F.  M.  Barber, 
United  States  Navy  (retired).  London:  Kegan 
Paul  & Co.  1900. 

HE  author  of  this  small  book  has 
endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence and  the  probabilities  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians 
moved  and  raised  their  immense  colossi,  and 
finished  the  outer  casing  of  the  pyramids  ; the 
latter  operation  being,  as  he  says,  the  real 
problem  in  regard  to  the  pyramids,  as  the  mere 
piling  up  of  material  without  any  outside 
finish  was,  with  unlimited  compulsory  labour, 
only  a matter  of  time.  As  far  as  the  question 
of  the  use  and  capabilities  of  tackle  of  any 
kind  are  concerned,  a naval  officer  has  some 
special  qualifications  for  treating  the  subject, 
from  his  professional  experience  in  the  use 
of  ropes  and  hoisting  tackle ; and  Captain 
Barber’s  observations  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
representations  of  boats  and  the  way  they  are 
rigged,  and  on  the  way  the  obelisks  appear  to 
have  been  secured  on  the  boats,  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  Whether  he  brings  us  any 
nearer  solving  the  question  as  to  the  modus 
operand i of  finishing  the  pyramids  is  doubtful  ; 
in  fact,  his  views  seem  rather  contradictory. 
He  assumes  that  the  Egyptians  were  a very 
scientific  people,  yet  he  points  out  that  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  means  of  moving  a 
colossal  statue  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made  to  its  ultimate  destination  except  by  the 
sheer  pull  of  hundreds  of  men.  He  remarks 
that  the  use  of  men  instead  of  animals  for  such 
labour  was  probably  because  they  could  be 
trained  to  pull  by  repeated  efforts  at  a word  of 
command  in  a way  that  animals  could  not ; 
which  is  a point  we  have  not  seen  remarked 
on  before  in  connexion  with  this  subject. 
But  in  regard  to  the  pyramids  he  falls  back 
on  the  idea  of  an  immense  inclined 
plane  of  earth  collected  and  built  up,  with  a 
longer  and  longer  slope  as  the  pyramid  rose 
higher  ; up  which  slope  the  stones  were  hauled 
by  the  sheer  pull  of  hundreds  of  men,  as  with 
the  transport  of  the  colossi  along  the  level. 
The  objection  as  to  the  immense  amount  of 
material  which  must  have  been  piled  for  such 
a purpose,  only  to  be  removed  again,  he  con- 
siders to  be  met  again  by  the  consideration  of 
the  unlimited  unpaid  labour  which  was  at  the 
command  of  the  Egyptian  rulers  ; this  is  an 
answer,  of  course,  but  it  is  surely  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  the  Egyptians  being  a scien- 
tific people  ; it  is  about  as  bungling  and  round- 
about a method  as  could  be  imagined. 

It  is  curious  that  the  numerous  representa- 
tions of  men  at  work,  in  Egyptian  paintings, 
show  nothing  of  such  tackle  as  would  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  raise  the  finishing 
courses  of  the  pyramids  to  their  places.  But 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  where  there 
is  the  general  and  free  use  of  ropes,  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  we  have 
ample  evidence,  there  will  be  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  pulley  ; and  the  description 
by  Herodotus  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  informed  that  the  stones  were  raised  is 
quite  according  to  reason  and  common  sense 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  only  presupposes  the  idea 
of  ropes,  pulleys,  and  a swinging  arm  or  else  a 
simple  form  of  traveller  : — 

•‘  The  pyramid  was  built  in  steps,  battlement-wise, 
as  it  is  called,  or,  according  to  others,  altar-wise. 
After  laying  the  stones  for  the  base,  they  raised  the 
remaining  stones  to  their  places  by  means  of 
machines  formed  of  short  wooden  planks.  The  first 
machine  raised  them  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  first  step.  On  this  there  was  another  machine, 
which  received  the  stone  upon  its  arrival,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  the  second  step,  whence  a third  machine 
advanced  it  still  higher.  Either  they  had  as  many 
machines  as  there  were  steps  in  the  pyramid,  or 
possibly  they  had  but  a single  machine,  which  being 
easily  moved,  was  transferred  from  tier  to  tier  as 
the  stone  rose, — both  accounts  are  given,  and  there- 
fore I mention  both.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
pyramid  was  finished  first,  then  the  middle,  and 
finally  the  part  which  was  lowest  and  nearest  the 
ground.” 

(Herodotus : Rawlinson’s  translation.) 

The  last  sentence  is  thoroughly  practical ; 
the  pyramid  being  first  built  so  as  to  leave  a 
succession  of  steps  on  the  face,  the  final  casing, 
which  would  fill  in  and  obliterate  the  steps, 
would  naturally  be  commenced  at  the  top,  the 
lower  steps  serving  as  stages  for  raising  the 
blocks  to  the  courses  above  them. 

Although  the  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Egypt 


was  so  long  posterior  to  the  erection  of  the 
Great  Pyramids,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  correct  tradition  still  remained  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  built,  in  a 
land  where  all  things  were  so  slow  to  change  ; 
and  certainly  the  idea  which  he  suggests  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  is  far  more  reasonable  and 
probable  than  the  inclined  plane  theory  which 
Captain  Barber  has  endeavoured  to  revive,  and 
which  would  leave  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Egyptians  were  deficient  in  all  but  the  most 
primitive  methods  of  construction,  worthy  only 
of  a barbarous  people. 


The  Architectural  History  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  and  Monastery  of  St.  Andtcio  at 
Rochester.  By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A. 
London  : Mitchell  & Hughes. 

Architectural  descriptions  of  minsters  and 
monasteries  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  are  always 
worthy  of  attention,  and  the  evidences  with 
regard  to  buildings  from  chartularies  or 
other  documents  are  always  reliable.  This 
monograph  on  Rochester,  to  a considerable 
extent  a republication  of  previous  papers,  fully 
sustains  his  reputation  for  accuracy  and  clear 
judgment. 

The  series  of  plans  are  invaluable  adjuncts 
to  the  letterpress,  and  are  made  most  explicit 
through  their  careful  colouring.  The  first  one 
is  a conjectural  plan  of  Gundulf's  work  (1077- 
1090)  showing  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The 
Early  Norman  work  (1095-1100)  is  carefully 
distinguished.  The  foundations  of  the  Early 
Saxon  church  of  604  are  also  shown  at  the 
west  end.  The  second  plan  gives  the  whole  of 
the  minster  as  it  now  stands,  and  is  of  a most 
elaborate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  clear  character. 

It  brings  before  us  at  a glance  no  fewer  than 
twelve  different  periods — Early  Norman,  Later 
Norman,  repairs  after  fire  of  1179,  new  pres- 
bytery (1200-1215),  new  choir  of  William  of 
Hoo  (1227),  contemporary  work  in  choir  aisles, 
north  transept  (1240-1255),  south  transept  from 
1280,  alterations  from  1300,  insertions  c.  1340 
and  later,  fifteenth  century  works,  and  post- 
Suppression  and  modern. 

The  third  plan  deals  with  the  crypt,  and  here 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  between  seven 
different  dates,  according  to  Mr.  Hope’s  deduc- 
tions from  observation  and  evidence. 

The  fourth  plan  deals  with  Rochester  Priory, 
giving  a plan  of  the  precinct  based  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  The  mediaeval  remains  are 
coloured  red,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  are  far  more  considerable  than  is  usually 
supposed. 

The  last  plan  is  also  of  Rochester  Priory,  but 
is  confined  to  the  church  and  monastic  build- 
ings. By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  the  choir 
and  presbytery  in  this  plan  can  be  raised, 
showing  the  intricate  crypt  arrangement  im- 
mediately below.  It  reminds  one  of  the  exciting 
surprises  in  some  of  the  superior  toy-books  of 
one’s  childhood. 

Mr.  Hope  gives  his  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  foundations  at  the  west  front,  which  were 
discovered  in  1888,  and  which  contained  a 
good  deal  of  Roman  material,  are  the  remains 
of  the  church  built  by  ^Ethelbert  in  604.  Its 
measurements  are  almost  identical  with  the 
small  church  of  St.  Pancras,  at  Canterbury, 
and  harmonise  with  two  other  early  Kent 
churches — St.  Martin's,  at  Canterbury,  and 
the  foundations  of  .-Ethelburga’s  church  at 
Lyminge.  All  these  have  been  personally 
planned  by  Mr.  Hope. 

The  account  of  the  monastery  is  of  particular 
value,  for  it  represents  the  careful  investigation 
and  planning  which  Mr.  Hope  undertook  in 
the  “ eighties  ” when  resident  at  Rochester  for 
four  years.  He  had  also  the  run  of  the  muni- 
ment room,  and  was  fortunate  in  lighting  upon 
sundry  useful  pieces  of  information.  The 
buildings  of  the  Benedictine  priory  attached  to 
the  Cathedral  church  of  Rochester  occupied 
a most  unusual  position,  for  they  were  erected 
on  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery,  instead  of 
being  north  or  south  of  the  nave.  This  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  disposition  of  the 
claustral  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  plans,  which  are  Mr. 
Hope's  own  work,  there  are  a variety  of  illus- 
trations specially  drawn  by  Mr.  Roland  W. 
Paul,  whilst  others  have  been  lent  by  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Messrs.  Packer  & Co.  Several  of 
the  new  ones  by  Mr.  Paul  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  architects  as  well  as  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  A slip  inserted  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  & Hughes  mentions  that  there  are 
only  200  copies  of  this  monograph  for  sale. 


We  shall  be  surprised  if  they  remain  long  in 
the  market. 

The  Churches  of  Rouen.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  London  : George 

Bell  & Sons.  1900. 

“ Rouen  ” is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of 
Messrs.  Bell’s  handbooks.  The  cathedral  and 
the  churches  of  St.  Ouen  and  St.  Maclou 
present,  it  is  true,  so  much  interest  that 
it  should  be  a difficult  matter  for  an  author 
to  fail  in  making  a small  book  on  such 
subjects  a readable  one.  Nevertheless, 
the  characteristics  of  these  churches  are  so 
various,  their  architecture  is  representative  of 
so  many  periods,  that  to  attempt  to  treat  of 
them  without  a generous  catholicity  of  opinion 
would  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a hand- 
book so  negative  in  its  tendency  as  to  leave  but 
little  that  was  beneficial  or  helpful  to  the 
reader  anxious  to  admire.  Mr.  Perkins  wisely, 
as  we  think,  finds  something  to  praise  in  that 
period  of  French  architecture  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  a renaissance  of  former 
styles  rather  than  a style  itself.  We  have 
nothing  that  corresponds  to  it  in  English 
mediaeval  work.  Our  Perpendicular  style 
developed  beneath  the  steady  process  of  evolu- 
tion. In  France  the  architects  of  the  closing 
fifteenth  century  and  of  the  sixteenth 
arranged  a theme  with  variations  based  upon 
the  features  of  styles  gone  by. 

Thus,  to  any  one  seeking  such  inspiration  as 
originality  gives,  much  of  the  detail  composing 
the  cathedral  must  strike  him  as  disappointing. 
If,  however,  he  will  but  abate  his  rigour  and 
regard  the  whole  as  something  that  is  wonder- 
fully picturesque,  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
well  satisfied.  If  he  desires  refinement  he  will 
find  it  at  St.  Ouen  ; indeed,  he  may  possibly 
find  too  much.  To  those  who  regard  the.// /m/e 
of  Gothic  architecture  as  an  attempt  to  reduce 
all  points  of  support  tp  the  lowest  terms,  St. 
Ouen  will  stand  as  a revelation.  Yet  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned  whether,  in  its  en- 
deavour to  secure  grace,  it  has  not  sacrificed 
that  architectural  birthright— the  evidence  of 
stability.  L 

The  book  is  furnished  with  many  good 
photographs,  which  simplify,  and  increase  the 
value  of,  the  text.  These  have  been  taken  by 
the  author  himself,  who  has  been  thereby 
enabled  to  select  those  points  of  view  best 
suited  to  his  remarks.  The  preface  acknow- 
ledges a debt  due  to  the  courteous  sacristan  of 
St.  Ouen,  M.  Edouard  Julien.  We  also  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  ‘Edouard  ; indeed,  he 
and  the  church  over  whose  safety  he  presides 
are  inseparable  in  our  mind.  Hitherto  he  has 
been  satisfied  to  quote  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  ; we  hope  that  he  may  now  add  those 
of  Mr.  Perkins. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  a line 
drawing  by  Mr.  Brewer  of  the  spires  and  towers 
of  Rouen  amid  their  picturesque  surroundings 
appeared  in  our  New  Year’s  issue.  The  city 
has  already  suffered  much  by  the  exigencies  of 
modern  improvement,  and  is  likely  to  suffer 
still  more.  Such  a record  is  therefore  particu- 
larly valuable. 


Old  Cottages  and  Farmhouses  in  Kent  and 
Sussex.  Illustrated  in  100  Plates  printed  in 
Collotype  from  a Special  Series  of  Photo- 
graphs taken  by  W.  Galsworthy  Davie, 
with  some  Descriptive  Notes  and  Sketches 
by  E.  Guy  Dawber,  Architect.  London: 
B.  T.  Batsford.  1900. 

Any  work  on  the  domestic  architecture  of 
England  is  always  welcome  ; the  subject  is 
one  of  inexhaustible  interest  in  itself,  and  to 
students  of  architecture  is  associated  with  the 
pleasantest  of  their  duties— that  of  wandering, 
sketch-book  in  hand,  from  village  to  village, 
wherever  and  whenever  opportunity  permits. 
The  present  work  is  confined  to  the  illustra- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  smaller  and  more 
homely  architecture  of  the  villages  of  Kent  and 

Mr.  Dawber  points  out  that  the  architecture 
of  the  larger  houses,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  research,  is  a subject  apart,  owing, 
as  it  does,  much  to  foreign  influence  and  work- 
men. The  English  tradition  is  clearly  denned 
in  the  country  cottages  and  yeoman’s  houses, 
where  every  noticeable  change  in  appearance 
is  one  of  adaptation  to  requirements  ; in  Mr. 
Dawber's  words,  “ They  never  pretend  to  be 
anything  but  what  they  are,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  efiort  in  either  their  construction  or 
ornamentation,  but  merely  a simple  handing  on 
from  generation  to  generation  of  well  worn 
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and  tried  tradition.”  The  notes  and  sketch 
diagrams  illustrating  the  photographic  plates, 
emphasise  the  all-important  details  which 
compose  the  little  architectural  harmo- 
nies, and  will  help  the  student  to 
study  old  work  in  the  most  advantageous  way. 
For  to  be  able  to  indicate  the  elements  that 
make  the  charm  of  the  old  work  in  a clear  and 
sympathetic  manner  is  a step  towards  good 
design  in  modern  cottages  and  small  houses, 
where  all  agree  that  the  work  of  the  past  is 
worthy  of  emulation.  The  first  point  attention 
is  drawn  to,  is  the  distinctive  character  given 
to  districts  by  their  geological  formation.  Thus 
in  Sussex  the  buildings  were  mostly  built  of 
timber,  until  the  iron  industry,  once  so  pros- 
perous in  this  now  agricultural  county,  destroyed 
its  forests  for  use  in  smelting  the  iron  ore. 
The  appearance  of  these  timber-framed  houses 
is  different  in  character  to  those  of  the 
timber  building  counties  of  Shropshire  and 
Lancashire.  Mr.  Dawber  merely  points  out 
that  they  are  less  elaborate  and  more 
purely  constructional  ; we  suppose  the  reason 
for  this  is  partly  due  to  the  larger  houses  in 
the  south  being  built  of  stone  or  brick,  whereas 
in  the  north  they  were  very  often  entirely  of 
timber,  and  are  besides  of  a later  date.  Among 
other  features  that  influenced  the  design  of 
these  smaller  houses,  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fine  breadth  of  feeling  and  proportion  that  the 
old  builders  attained  in  their  chimneys,  a 
feature  much  neglected  in  modern  cottages  ; 
and  also  to  the  roof,  with  its  broad  expanse  of 
thatch  or  tiles,  that  gives  such  a sense  of 
sheltering  protection  to  the  houses.  The 
quiet  plaster  fronts  are  more  frequently  found 
in  Kent  than  in  Sussex,  in  which  county  flint 
and  link  diaper  are  also  used  with  picturesque 
elfect.  The  book,  with  its  100  well-chosen 
photographic  plates,  is  a valuable  record  of 
these  counties  presented  in  a very  attractive 
form. 


Short  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England,  1500-1800.  By  Reginald  Blom- 
FIELd,  M.A.  George  Bell  & Sons,  London, 
1900. 

In  our  issues  of  April  16  and  23,  1898,  we 
reviewed  this  important  work  in  detail.  The 
present  edition  is  a somewhat  abridged  form  of 
the  same  work  in  a small  single  volume  forming 
a handbook  of  the  subject.  A valuable  addition 
is  a plate  of  the  five  orders  of  Palladio,  taken 
from  Freart’s  “Parallel."  Considering  the 
great  technical  importance  of  the  orders  in  the 
architecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  student  of  the  Renaissance  cannot 
have  these  models  too  firmly  impressed  upon  his 
memory.  The  omissions  in  the  smaller  work 
are  amongst  the  illustrations,  which  are 
reduced  to  the  most  important  examples 
connected  with  each  stage  and  cause  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  Renaissance ; 
and  also  those  parts  of  the  original  text  dealing 
with  architectural  treatises  and  literature. 


Laxton’ s Builder's  Price-Book  for  igoi.  Origin- 
ally Compiled  by  William  ’Laxton.  Eighty- 
1 fourth  Edition.  London:  Kelly’s  Directories, 
Limited. 

One  cannot  study  this  latest  volume  and  com- 
pare it  with  one  of  the  earlier  ones  without 
being  struck  by  the  great  improvement  in  the 
matter  and  form,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  prime  object  of  the  work,  i.e.,  the  prices. 
The  time  has  now  passed  for  the  surveyor, 
when  dealing  with  the  builder,  sarcastically  to 
suggest  that  “perhaps  he  would  like  Laxton's 
prices.”  Possibly  this  may  be  due  to  the 
healthy  competition  of  that  other  now  recog- 
nised price-book,  “ Lockwood,”  noticed  below. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  effect  is,  that  the  Laxton 
of  the  present  day  so  far  exceeds  in  usefulness 
the  earlier  editions,  that,  if  there  is  a use  for 
a price-book,  one  wonders  to  what  extent 
these  earlier  editions  answered  their  purpose. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  carpenter’s 
prices  have  been  revised  throughout,  but 
generally  there  has  been  little  need  for  revision. 
There  are  still  some  unfortunate  anomalies 
which  it  would  be  well  to  eliminate.  Really 
it  is  about  time  that  pages  274-5  were  re- 
written, and  steel  given  its  due  as  a constructive 
material.  How  many  architects,  we  wonder, 
now  specify  rolled  iron  joists  ; and  even  this 
list  is  given  without  weights. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, “ Laxton  ” will  doubtless  still  find  a place  | 


upon  the  shelves  as  the  father  of  the  other 
works  of  the  same  nature,  and  deservedly  so. 


Lockwood' s Builder's  and  Contractor's  Price- 

Book  for  1901.  Edited  by  Francis  T.  W. 

Miller,  A.R.I.B.A.  London  : Crosby  Lock- 

wood  & Son.  1901. 

The  prices  for  building  work  having  remained 
almost  stationary  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  branches,  the 
work  of  the  reviser  of  price-books  has  been 
somewhat  light.  Light  as  this  work  has  been, 
the  editor  has  hardly  done  all  he  could  in  this 
direction,  no  note  having  been  taken  of  the 
continued  rise  in  timber,  which  has  reached  a 
price  almost  unprecedented.  Almost  the  only 
reduction  during  the  year — and  that  during  the 
later  months — was  in  steel  constructional  work. 
The  prices  quoted  are  rather  high,  but  the  re- 
duction is  so  uncertain  that  possibly  there  is  an 
excuse  for  no  note  being  taken  of  this.  The 
heading  given  is  merely  “Wrought  Steel,” but 
certainly  something  should  be  said  as  to 
whether  of  English  or  foreign  manufacture. 
The  prices  would  indicate  that  “English”  is 
referred  to. 

There  is  the  usual  mass  of  general  informa- 
tion— legal  and  otherwise — and  tables,  which 
all  tend  to  make  the  work  useful  in  other 
directions  than  those  for  which  it  is  specially 
designed. 

The  production  of  this  work  of  late  years 
has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  make  it  a 
formidable  competitor  with  its  much  older 
companion,  “ Laxton,”  which  for  so  long  held 
its  position  as  a standard  work — a healthy 
competition,  nevertheless,  of  which  the  users 
ol  a price-book  reap  the  advantage. 


A Practical  Treatise  upon  Steam  - Heating 
By  Frederick  Dye,  M.R.I.  London  : E.  & 
F.  N.  Spon,  Limited.  1901.  238  pp. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Dye  draws  attention  to 
the  want  of  an  English  book  on  the  subject  of 
heating  buildings  by  steam,  and  considers  that 
this  is  one  reason  why  steam-heating  has 
not  been  more  generally  adopted  in  this 
country.  In  factories  with  steam-power,  steam 
has,  of  course,  been  largely  used  for  heating  for 
a great  many  years,  but  installations  in  other 
buildings  have  not  been  so  entirely  successful 
as  to  encourage  architects  to  prefer  steam 
to  hot  water.  The  principal  objections 
to  steam  are  the  noises  in  the  pipes 
— often  so  loud  as  to  terrify  timid  people 
— the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  heat,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  pipes  cool.  The  last 
objection  loses  its  force  in  the  case  of  buildings 
which  are  occupied  only  for  short  periods, 
such  as  places  of  worship,  concert-rooms,  and 
theatres,  and  neither  of  the  other  objections  is 
insurmountable,  as  Mr.  Dye’s  book  shows. 
Steam-heating  has,  however,  been  adopted  in 
this  country  to  a greater  extent  than  Mr.  Dye 
seems  aware  of ; English  architects  and  en- 
gineers are  not  all  unacquainted  with  American 
books  on  the  subject,  such  as  Baldwin’s  “ Steam- 
Heating  for  Buildings,”  the  writer’s  copy 
of  which  (dated  1895)  bears  the  legend, 
“Thirteenth  Edition,”  and  the  subject  has 
not  been  entirely  neglected  by  English 
writers.  Mr.  Dye’s  book,  however,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  concerning 
steam-heating,  and  can  be  recommended  as  a 
trustworthy  source  of  information.  The  author 
writes  without  bias,  pointing  out  the  defects  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  the  system,  and 
giving  particulars  of  every  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus. The  chapter  on  boilers  is  somewhat 
inadequate,  but  with  this  exception  the  different 
kinds  of  low-pressure  and  high-pressure 
apparatus  are  fully  described.  The  expression, 
“much  data  is  available”  (p.117),  must  be 
corrected  in  the  next  edition,  and  also  the 
statement,  on  p.  137,  that  in  buildings  heated 
with  low-pressure  steam  “ the  air  . . . under- 
goes no  perceivable  change  in  dryness.” 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  information  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  service  to  architects  and  engineers,  as 
steam  is  undoubtedly  a valuable  heating  agent 
for  certain  classes  of  building. 


Exercises  in  Graphic  Statics:  with  Examples 
of  its  Application  to  Practical  Designing  of 
Constructional  Ironwork.  By  G.  F.  Char- 
nock,  A. M.Inst.C.E.  Part  II.  Manchester: 
J.  Halden  & Co.  1900. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Charnock’s  exposition 
of  graphics  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a consideration 


of  beams  and  girders.  Altogether,  there  are 
fifty-two  sheets  of  diagrams,  with  explanatory 
letterpress  ; a few  of  the  diagrams  relating  to 
work  coming  under  the  especial  province  of 
the  civil  engineer,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  architect 
and  the  builder.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  volume  is  addressed  to  students, 
yet  its  contents  should  prove  of  great  assistance 
to  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  for  themselves 
the  actual  value  of  beams  or  stanchions  for 
some  particular  purpose.  It  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  that  the  essential  factors  for 
a given  calculation  are  not  to  be  found  ready 
made  in  the  ordinary  book  of  tables.  A know- 
ledge of  the  methods  which  are  so  ably  ex- 
pounded  by  the  author  would  at  once  remove 
the  difficulty  thereby  experienced.  Dealing 
with  simple  and  compound  beams  of  various 
types,  the  use  of  rolled  joists  as  stanchions,  the 
design  of  steelwork  in  floors  and  roofs,  and  the 
forms  and  proportions  of  riveted  joints,  this 
set  of  diagrams  is  one  of  much  intrinsic  value. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Goheen  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  has  sent  us  a pamphlet 
on  “ The  Preservation  of  Wood,  Steel,  and 
Galvanised  Surfaces.”  This  company  manu- 
factures all  the  common  varieties  of  paint,  but 
makes  a specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  a paint 
termed  “ carbonising  coating,”  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  protect  exposed  iron  and  steel 
from  corrosion  for  a period  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  and  which,  owing  to  its  remark- 
able covering  capacity,  is  the  most  economical 
protective  paint  on  the  market.  It  is  well 
known,  says  the  pamphlet,  that  the  steel  as 
manufactured  in  structural  shapes  of  to-day  is 
a much  harder  body  to  protect  from  rust  than 
the  iron  used  years  ago,  and  consequently 
requires  special  care  in  the  matter  of  paint. 
The  use  of  red  lead  is  deprecated,  as  the  red 
lead  “ dries  too  rapidly  and  hard  (at  the 
expense  of  the  oil),  becoming  brittle,  and  does 
not  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  metal.”  In  the  chapter  on  “ Mistaken 
Expert  Testimony  on  Red  Lead  ” we  are  told 
that  “ many  of  the  trade  booklets  which  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  engineer  and 
structural  builder,  calculating,  as  they  do,  to 
foist  some  special  brand  of  paint  as  being  the 
most  permanent  paint  for  iron  and  steel,  con- 
tain theories,  assertions,  and  ideas  which,  to  a 
careful  reader,  do  not  accord  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  chemistry,  or  practical  demonstration. 
These  false  theories  emanate  from  a want  of 
knowledge,  misunderstanding,  or  in  an  attempt 
at  nulling  all  other  coatings  save  the  one 
which  they  are  desirous  of  selling.”  We 
agree;  and  although  the  booklet  before  us 
strongly  advocates  the  use  of  a certain  paint, 
of  a composition  not  quoted,  which  is  manu- 
factured only  by  the  Goheen  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  contains  statements  and 
theories  which  will  not  pass  unchallenged,  it 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  information  which 
may  be  of  practical  utility  to  those  who  have  to 
select  paint  for  various  purposes. 

Messrs.  Lockerbie  & Wilkinson  send  us  a 
finely  got-up  catalogue  of  locks,  brass  foundry, 
ironmongery,  &c.  The  illustrations  are  all  by 
photographs  from  the  original  objects.  The 
mortice  lock  furniture  shows  a variety  of 
designs  mostly  in  very  good  style,  both  in  wood 
and  metal.  Large  sized  photographs  of  the 
interiors  of  the  locks  are  given,  so  that  their 
construction  can  be  studied  almost  as  from 
examination  of  the  originals.  The  weighted 
mortice  lock,  in  which  the  return  of  the  latch 
to  its  position  is  actuated  by  a weight  instead 
of  a spring,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
The  catalogue  includes  also  rim  locks,  rim 
night  latches,  stock  locks,  light  weighted  mor- 
tice locks  and  lock  handles,  lock  and  finger 
plates  in  brass  and  in  beaten  copper,  electric 
pushes,  and  casement  handles,  the  latter  very 
effective  in  regard  both  to  appearance  and 
action.  Front  door  furniture,  sash  fasteners 
and  axle  pulleys  are  also  included,  and 
beaten  copper  or  brass  cabinet  fittings. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  ball- 
bearing runners  for  sliding  doors,  various  forms 
of  which  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
catalogue.  Among  the  contents  of  the  cata- 
logue are  also  a variety  of  fan-light  openers, 
among  which  is  the  “Lockerbie”  rod  opener 
for  working  a vertical  series  of  fanlights,  and 
the  “Victoria”  gearing  for  opening  horizontal 
and  vertical  series  of  lights.  The  decorative 
grate  designs  in  beaten  copper  and  in  inlaid 
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wood  are  admirable,  and  quite  above  the 
average  style  of  design  seen  in  catalogues. 

Messrs,  j.  Hodson  & Son  (Nottingham)  send 
us  a pamphlet  in  recommendation  of 
Killer’s  Hopton  Wood  Stone,  in  which  they 
deal,  containing  photographs  of  various 
buildings  qarried  out  by  them  in  this 
stone,  a beautiful  material,  which  has  been 
used  in  various  important  buildings  in  this 
country.  The  following  particulars  given 
in  the  pamphlet  may  be  of  interest : — 

“The  quarries  produce  three  qualities  of  stone 
known  as  the  white  bed,  grey  bed,  and  dark  bed. 
The  white  bed  is  used  for  monumental  purposes. 
The  grey  bed  is  used  for  best  finished  and  polished 
work,  and  has  been  used  in  the  buildings  mentioned 
in  the  list ; it  will  take  a polish  equal  to  marble  or 
granite,  and  can  be  supplied  at  less  cost  than  either; 
it  is  suitable  for  exterior  or  interior  use,  and  can  be 
seen  with  good  effect  in  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
other  buildings.  The  dark  bed  is  the  hardest,  and 
is  now  put  on  the  market  for  all  descriptions  of 
general  masonry  requiring  a hard  and  durable 
stone,  giving  a clean,  impervious  surface  ; the 
crushing  stress,  as  tested  by  Messrs.  Kirkaldy,  is 
810  tons  per  cubic  foot.” 

Messrs.  Ham,  Baker,  & Co.  send  us*illustra- 
tions  and  descriptions  of  their  patent  water 
waste  preventer  for  street  fountains  or  pillars, 
which  enables  any  required  quantity  of  water 
to  be  drawn,  but  prevents  the  possibility 
of  the  water  being  left  running.  The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a tap  connected  to  a cylinder, 
holding  a known  quantity  (say  one  gallon). 
When  the  handle  of  the  tap  is  turned  the 
contents  of  the  cylinder  are  discharged  through 
the  outlet  of  the  tap.  The  water  then  stops 
automatically,  and  no  more  will  flow  until  the 
handle  of  the  tap  is  reversed,  when  a similar 
quantity  is  drawn,  again  stopping  automati- 
cally, this  quantity  being  the  maximum  obtain- 
able with  one  turn  of  the  handle.  The 
principle  on  which  it  works  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Water  from  the  main 


which  their  material  has  been  employed — a 
form  of  illustration  which  is  not  very  much  to 
the  point.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  however, 
are  some  sections  showing  the  application  of 
the  material,  and  especially  drawing  attention 
to  the  saving  of  room  in  the  upper  portion  of 
a house  owing  to  the  capability  of  the  material 
(alternating  with  asphalt)  being  laid  as  a flat 
roof  instead  of  with  the  slope  necessary  for 
tiles  or  slate.  The  vulcanite  roof  has,  we 
believe,  stood  very  strong  tests  in  regard  to 
fire-resisting  quality. 

Messrs.  Colledge  & Bridgen  (Wolverhamp- 
ton) send  us  an  illustration  and  description  of 
their  “ New  Century  ” patent  casement  stay,  of 


which  we  append  an  illustration.  The  object, 
in  the  words  of  the  patentees,  is  “to  dispense 
with  the  weak  double  joint.” 

Messrs.  Neatby  Evans  & Co.,  a new  firm  of 
decorative  artists  in  Percy-street,  W.,  send  us 
a pamphlet  circular  in  true  “ up-to-date  ” style, 
printed  on  grocers'  wrapping  - paper  with 
uncut  edges,  with  illustrations  in  thick  lines 
and  little  blots  of  colour.  We  should  surmise 
from  what  we  gather  from  the  illustrations 
that  their  work  will  probably  have  a good  deal 
of  character — the  sketch  for  a clock  for  instance 
is  very  original — and  we  may  have  more  to 
say  about  their  work  on  another  occasion  ; but 
we  regard  this  kind  of  make-up  of  a catalogue  as 
a mere  artistic  pose,  a fashion  of  the  moment, 
in  which  there  is  no  merit  but  eccentricity. 

Mrs.  Starkie  Gardner  sends  a pamphlet  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  some  works  in  metal 
made  by  her.  These  include  a special  lever  lock 
of  which  the  section  is  given ; and  some  examples 
of  decorative  metal-vvork  ; hand-beaten  work, 
of  which  the  same  design  is  not  repeated, 


Messrs.  Ham,  Baker,  & Co.'s  Patent  Water-waste  Preventer  for  Street  Fountains,  &c. 


enters  at  A 1,  flows  through  the  port  in  the 
plug  tap  A to  pipe  P into  the  cylinder  B, 
forcing  piston  B 1 to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  expelling  the 
contents  of  this  cylinder  through  pipe  P 1 to 
the  outlet  of  plug  tap  A 4.  When  the  piston 
B 1 arrives  at  the  end  of  its  travel  the  water 
ceases  to  flow. 

Messrs.  Davenport  & Coward,  constructional 
engineers,  send  us  a leaflet  containing  illus- 
trations of  some  of  their  special  forms  of  fire- 
resisting  construction.  These  include  a good 
form  of  suspended  ceiling,  in  which  ceiling 
bars,  protected  by  concrete,  are  suspended  by 
a special  form  of  clip  to  the  flanges  of  the 
main  rolled-iron  girders.  They  also  show 
concrete  floors  without  joists  for  spans  up  to 
12  ft.,  of  concrete  with  a “tension  bond  ” em- 
bedded. Messrs.  Davenport  & Coward  are  also 
licencees  for  the  expanded  metal  system  of 
channel-arch  flooring  for  warehouses,  and 
the  employment  of  expanded  metal  and 
cement  for  interior  and  exterior  walls. 

The  Patent  \ ulcanite  Roofing  and  Asphalte 
Company  sends  us  a catalogue  which  consists 
principally  of  photographs  of  buildings  in 


unless  by  special  desire.  This  is,  of  course, 
entirely  in  the  right  direction. 

Under  the  title  “ The  Art  of  Illustrating  ” Mr. 
F.  Catling  sends  a small  portfolio  of  examples 
of  engravings  and  reproductions  made  by  him. 
They  include  tone  blocks  and  line  process 
blocks,  and  show  very  good  work. 

Messrs.  Claughton  Bros,  send  us  illustrated 
sheets  showing  their  “ Niagara  ” siphon 
cistern,  which  is  a lead-lined  cistern  made  in 
polished  American  oak,  thus  presenting  a neat 
appearance  without  the  necessity  of  casing. 
They  send  also  a large  sheet  of  priced  illustra- 
tions of  their  cast  and  wrought  lead  sanitary 
work,  including  patent  oval  traps  and  siphon 
traps,  down  pipes  with  cast  branches,  spout 
heads  and  connexions,  cast  lead  ornaments,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jones  & Campbell  (Larbert)  send  us 
a small  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  ranges 
and  mantels. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Engineering  Cost  Accounts.  By  Francis  G. 
Burton.  Second  edition,  3s.  (The  Technical  Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

The  Land  and  House  Property  Year-Book 
FOR  1901.  (Estates  Gazette  Office.) 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


THE  DATE  OF  THE  PANTHEON. 


Sir, — Would  you  be  obliging  enough  to 
correct  an  error  of  your  compositor  ? In 
column  3,  page  130,  of  my  second  Royal 
Academy  Lecture  he  left  out  an  “ 8,”  putting 
“ 13  a.d.”  instead  of  “ 138  ” in  the  date  of  the 
building  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  one  of  my 
foreign  correspondents,  who  asked  me  if  I 
dated  its  erection  from  Agrippa,  who  died  in 
12  a.d.  He  supposed  it  showed  a want  of 
agreement  with  Mr.  Chedanne’s  researches. 

G.  Aitchison.  • i 


BUILDERS'  FOREMEN  AND  TRADES- 
UNIONS. 


Sir, — Having  seen  so  many  attacks  on  builders’ 
foremen  who  are  members  of  a trade  union,  the 
latest  being  those  made  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Provident  Institution  of  Foremen  and  Clerks  of 
Works,  would  you  kindly  give  me  (as  a foreman  ! 
belonging  to  a trade-union)  space  for  a few 
remarks  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ? 

In  the  first  place  builders’  foremen,  unlike  poets, 
are  made,  not  born  (I  notice  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  above  dinner  is  in  favour  of  the  evolution) ; the 
majority  of  them  have  served  their  time  at  a trade, 
and  worked  for  a certain  period  at  it ; during  that 
time,  if  they  have  troubled  to  think  about  it,  they 
have  perceived  the  benefits  of  combination  ; for 
benefits  there  must  be,  or  why  the  masters'  associa- 
tions ? When  they  have  obtained  a foremanship, 
the  need  for  belonging  to  a workmen’s  combination 
no  longer  exists;  but  they  are  still  men,  most 
probably  married,  with  a family,  and  like  all  men 
subject  to  sickness  ; that  is  the  reason  they  still  belong 
to  the  union.  The  remarks  made  at  the  above  dinner 
as  to  serving  two  masters  are,  I think,  beside 
the  question,  as  they  ignore  the  friendly  society  side 
of  it ; the  speakers  should,  as  a matter  of  justice, 
recognise  that  a trade-union  is  not  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fighting  the  masters.  If  instead  of 
calling  the  union  hard  names  at  public  dinners 
the  masters  were  to  try  and  perfect  the  scheme 
proposed  some  time  ago,  whereby  the  foremen 
could  have  a trade  benefit  society  independent  of 
the  workmen’s  unions  and  auxiliary  to  the  friendly 
societies,  they  would  confer  a lasting  good,  both  to 
themselves  and  their  foremen.  As  far  as  I am 
aware  the  existing  societies  for  foremen  do  not 
include  anv  provision  for  regular  sick-pay. 

A Builder’s  Foreman 
Belonging  to  a Trade-Union. 


1 INDIGENT  BLIND  SCHOOL. 


Sir, — In  your  “ Notes  ” of  last  week's  Builder  we 
see  that  we  are  credited  with  the  appointment  of 
honorary  architects  and  surveyors  to  the  above 
charitable  institution. 

This  is  not  so,  as  Mr.  Roumieu  was  only 
appointed  honorary  surveyor.  He  visited  and 
reported  on  the  site  chosen  at  Leatherhead,  but  the 
designing  and  carrying  out  of  the  new  schools  has 
been  placed,  by  the  Committee,  in  the  hands  of 
another  architect.  ROUMIEU  & Aitchison.  j 


Appointment.— Mr.  W.  D.  Carbe,  F.S.A., 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  has 
been  appointed  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury,  in  place  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield. 


The  Students’  Column. — In  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  other  matter,  our  Students’  Column 
article  (“  Sanitary  Fittings  and  Plumbing”)  is  held 
over  until  next  week. 

The  Peabody  Fund. — In  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  for  the  year  1900,  it  is 
stated  that  on  December  14  last  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  granted  to  the  Governors,  and 
their  successors  in  office,  a Royal  charter  incor- 
porating them  under  the  name  and  style  of  “ The 
Governors  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund."  In 
pursuance  of  the  directions  contained  in  che  charter, 
all  the  estates  and  property  belonging  to  the  Trusts 
will  now  be  vested  in  the  Corporation  by  name,  and 
arrangements  for  this  purpose  are  in  progress.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Governors  had  provided  for 
the  artisan  and  labouring  poor  of  London  11,439 
rooms,  besides  bathrooms,  laundries,  and  lavatories. 
These  rooms  comprised  5,159  separate  dwellings, 
viz.,  100  of  four  rooms,  1,770  of  three  rooms,  2,440 
of  two  rooms,  and  849  of  one  room.  On  the  Herne 
Hill  Estate  twelve  blocks  of  buildings  of  forty 
room3  each,  besides  laundries,  lavatories,  &c.,  are 
now  in  course  of  construction,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

1 County  School,  Barry,  Glamorganshire.— 
Barry  Intermediate  School,  which  has  undergone 
considerable  enlargement,  has  just  been  reopened. 
The  school  buildings  are  erected  on  an  elevated  site 
near  the  Buttrills  at  Barry,  and  as  now  completed 
provide  accommodation  for  144  boys  and  eighty 
girls.  The  first  school  was  completed  in  1895,  and 
in  1897  there  were  added  two  new  ordinary  class- 
rooms, new  laboratories,  and  cookery  kitchen.  The 
work  just  completed  includes  the  enlargement  of 
the  assemby-hall,  the  building  of  one  new  ordinary 
classroom  for  boys,  and  of  new  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  new  science  lecture-room  and 
art  studio.  The  old  workshop  has  been  converted 
into  two  cycle  stores,  and  the  workshop  stands  in 
place  of  the  old  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  rooms 
formerly  providing  a physical  laboratory  and 
balance-room  have  been  converted  into  a gym- 
nasium. The  entrances  and  cloakrooms  are 
separate  for  boys  and  girls,  and  are  placed  at 
the  west  and  east  ends  of  the  main  building 
respectively.  There  are  now  four  ordinary  class- 
rooms, and  a large  assemblv-hall  in  which  when 
required  four  classes  can  be  accommodated. 
The  old  building  was  a one-story  building,  but 
in  this  last  contract  the  roof  was  taken  off 
the  centre  part  and  a Moor  put  over  the  present 
assembly-hall,  on  which  are  the  new  labora- 
tories, lecture  and  balance  and  art  rooms.  The 
old  art  studio  has  been  converted  into  a staircase 
hall  and  a stone  staircase  has  been  erected. 
The  main  corridor  on  the  ground  floor  runs  through 
from  end  to  end.  All  the  rooms  are  entered  from 
the  corridors,  and  the  classes  are  so  arranged  as  to 
have  left-hand  light,  and  chiefly  north  light.  The 
cloak-rooms  have  been  considerably  enlarged,  and 
the  accommodation  formerly  used  by  the  caretaker 
has  had  to  be  taken  in  for  teachers’  rooms  and 
stores.  The  head  and  assistant  teachers  have 
private  sitting-rooms.  In  a new  detached  building 
are  now  provided  dining-halls  both  for  boys  and 
girls,  with  pantries,  &c.,  and  attached  to  them  is  the 
caretaker’s  house  with  direct  connexion  with  each 
hall.  The  floor  of  the  assembly-hall  and  of  the  first 
Hoor  rooms  are  laid  with  wood  blocks  by  Mr.  Ebner, 
of  London,  and  the  corridors  and  cloak-rooms  have 
been  refloored  in  tiles.  The  first  floor  is  fireproof, 
formed  of  steel  joists  and  girders,  and  concrete,  by 
Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers,  of  Manchester.  The 
contract  for  the  alterations  and  additions  just  com- 
pleted has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Alban  Richards, 
uf  Barry  ; Mr.  W.  Fry,  of  Cardiff,  acting  as  clerk  of 
works.  Mr.  W.  Britton,  of  Barry,  has  in  hand  now 
a contract  for  new  boundary  walls  and  other  work 
to  the  new  recreation  grounds.  The  cost  of  the 
present  alterations  and  additions  to  the  school  has 
been  3,260/.,  and  the  price  for  the  other  work  will 
add  another  818/  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dashwood  Caple,  of  Cardiff. 

Dunoon  Grammar  School,  Argyllshire.— 
This  building  has  just  been  opened  by  Mr.  D.  N. 
Nicol.  As  now  completed,  the  whole  building  is  of 
two  stories.  There  are  the  usual  classrooms  and, 
in  addition,  an  art  room,  lecture-room,  chemical 
laboratory,  physical  laboratory,  cookery-room, 
music-room,  rector's  room,  lady  teachers’  room, 
and  separate  cloakrooms  for  boys  and  girls  and 
infants.  Exclusive  of  the  science  and  art  rooms, 
there  is  accommodation  for  820  scholars.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Wm.  Fraser. 

Proposed  Enlargement  ok  Middlesbrough 
Asylum. — Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Malet,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  Middlesbrough,  on  the  27th  ult.,  respect- 
ng  the  application  of  the  Town  Council  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  23,963 /.  for  purposes  of  the 
Middlesbrough  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum.  The 
Droposed  works  comprise  additional  blocks  for 
[60  patients,  night  nurses’  quarters,  and  staff 
:ottages.  The  scheme  was  explained  in  detail  by 
he  architect,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wood,  of  London. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  NEWS. 
Electricity  Works,  Devonport.— The  foun- 
lation  stone  of  the  Devonport  Corporation  Elec- 
ricity  works,  which  are  in  course  of  erection  in 
^ewport-street,  Stonehouse,  was  laid  on  the  21st 
l it.  Mr.  C.  Furness  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  A.  N. 

Ioles  the  builder. 

Electric  Light,  Fulham. — The  inauguration 
f the  electric  light  in  Fulham  took  place  on  the 
1st  ult.  Tbe  generating  station  is  situated  near 
/andsworth  Bridge.  There  is  a refuse  destructor  in 
jnnexion  with  the  scheme.  Mr.  F.  H.  Medhurst  was 
le  engineer,  and  the  plant  was  supplied  by  the 
eneral  Electric  Company. 

(Electric  Lighting,  Sunderland.  — On  the 
1st  ult.  Mr.  M.  K.  North,  an  Inspector  to  the  Local 
iovernment  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town 
Jail,  Sunderland,  into  an  application  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  sanction  to  borrow  73,035 /.  for  purposes 
if  electric  lighting.  The  scheme  was  explained  by 
llr.  J.  F.  C.  Snell,  the  Corporation  Electrical 
Engineer. 

I Electric  Lighting,  Newcastle. — The  New- 
castle Corporation  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Tovernment  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  10,000/. 
tinder  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Tramways  and  Im- 
ilrovement  Act,  1899,  Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Malet, 


A.M.Inst.C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  into  the  subject  matter  of  the 
application.  Mr.  Le  Rossignol,  the  Resident 
Electrical  Engineer,  described  the  scheme,  which  is 
for  lighting  the  principal  thoroughfares. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Stained  Glass  Window,  United  Free 
Church,  Aroyne,  Arerdeenshire.— The  circular 
window  behind  the  pulpit  in  the  east  end  of  this 
church  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  stained  glass. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Swaine,  Bourne, 
& Sons,  of  Birmingham,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  George  Coutts,  of  Aberdeen. 

Memorial  Windows,  Winchcombe  Church, 
Gloucestershire. — Three  stained  glass  windows 
have  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  Winchcombe 
parish  church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dent,  of 
Sudeley  Castle.  The  windows  were  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Municipality  of  Paris  has  renewed 
its  negotiations  with  the  State  in  reference  to  the 
long-talked-of  subject  of  the  lighting  of  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  electricity. The  Govern- 

ment has  established  a French  School  of  Oriental 
Art,  on  the  model  of  the  existing  French  schools  at 
Rome  and  Athens.  It  will  have  for  its  primary 
object  the  archaeological  exploration  of  the  Indo- 

China  peninsula  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 

M.  Cazin  is  at  work  on  the  friezes,  after  sketches 
left  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  which  were  intended 
to  crown  the  frescoes  executed  by  the  deceased 

artist  in  the  Pantheon. In  the  small  square 

of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  at  Paris,  there  has 
been  set  up  the  portico  in  ceramic  ware  which 
recently  stood  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  and 
which  was  carried  out  at  the  Sevres  manufactory. 
In  the  centre  of  the  portico  is  an  alto-relief  figure, 
symbolising  “ La  Ceramique,"  which  has  been 
modelled  by  M.  Coutan.  In  the  opposite  square  are 
being  erected  the  fragments  of  a Gothic  cloister 
which  was  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  Bibliotheque 
des  Benedictins,  and  was  built  by  Pierre  de  Mon- 

tereau. Parliament  will  be  shortly  occupied  with 

a scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  canal 
from  the  Escaut  to  the  Saone,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  connecting  canals,  and  also  with  the  general 
question  of  the  navigable  character  of  the  Loire 
between  Nantes  and  Angers  ; also  the  improvement 
of  the  basins  and  ports  of  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Saint-Nazaire,  Bayonne, 

and  Cette. M.  Injalbert's  group  of  “ Faunesses 

et  Satyres,”  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  refused 
by  the  town  of  Montpellier  as  immoral,  is  now  to 

be  offered  to  Paris. The  municipality  of  Reims 

intend  to  place  in  their  museum  the  statue  of 
Louis  XV.  by  Pigalle,  now  on  the  Place  Royale, 
and  which  has  already  suffered  injury  at  the  hands 
of  Republican  enthusiasts.  The  statue  of  Colbert 

will  be  erected  in  its  place. M.  Girault,  the 

architect  of  the  Petit  Palais,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Architect  to  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau, 

in  place  of  M.  Boitte. M.  Paul  Charbonnier,  of 

Nancy,  has  been  appointed  architect  in  charge  of 
“ Monumentes  Historiques  ” for  the  Department 
of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  in  place  of  the  late  M. 

Schuler. M.  Tropey-Bailly  has  been  appointed 

Architect  of  the  Eighth  “ Section  of|Architecture  ” of 
the  city  of  Paris,  comprising  the  Ninth  and  Seven- 
teenth Arrondissements,  in  place  of  M.  Sauffroy, 
retired.  M.  Refol  has  been  appointed  Architect  to 
the  Second  Section  (Third  and  Eleventh  Arrondise- 
ments). M.  Decraix,  architect,  has  been  commis- 

sioned to  erect  a new  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Calais  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  750,000  fr.  ; and  the  Municipality 
of  the  same  town  has  commissioned  M.  Constant, 
engineer,  to  build  a new  theatre  at  a cost  of  over  a 
million  francs. 

Australasia. — A conference  of  Australian  archi- 
tects, held  in  Sydney,  has  decided  to  form  a Federal 
Institute  of  Architects.  Whilst  recognising  the 
value  of  the  R.I.B.A.  examinations,  and  strongly 
urging  young  Australian  architects  to  qualify  both 
for  the  Associateshipand  Fellowship  of  the  Institute, 
theigeneral  feeling  is  that  architects  at  the  Antipodes 
are  “ too  far  away  from  the  old  country  to  reap  any 
special  advantages  therefrom,  and  if  affiliated  lose 
our  individuality,  and  to  a certain  extent  our  inde- 
pendence, and  sink  to  the  level  of  a small  provincial 
society  in  England."  “ An  Australian  Institute  should 
occupy  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  parent 
society  that  the  colonies  occupy  towards  the  mother 
country  such  is  the  opinion  in  Australia,  ft  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Institute  should  be  inde- 
pendent of,  but  work  in  harmony  generally,  with 
architects  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  profession.  It  is  held  that  the 
passing  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’ 
examination  by  Australian  architects  should  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light  as  colonial  medical  men 
look  upon  the  taking  of  an  English  degree — viz.,  as 
an  extra  qualification,  giving  them  a higher  status  in 

their  profession. The  New  Zealand  Government 

has  invited  competitive  designs  for  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  ; the  buildings  are  estimated  to  cost 
100,000/.  The  first,  second,  and  third  premiated 
designs  are  to  be  awarded  500/.,  200/.,  and  100/, 
respectively. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  Johnson  & Phillips,  electric  cable  manu- 
facturers. &c.,  at  Old  Charlton,  have  opened  a West 

End  depot  at  37,  King-street,  Covent  Garden. A 

company  has  been  formed,  under  the  title  of 
“ W.  Oliver  Sons  & Howard,  Limited,"  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  combining  the  business  of 
Messrs.  W.  Oliver  & Sons,  of  120,  Bunhill-row 
(wainscot,  mahogany,  and  general  timber  mer- 
chants), and  the  hardwood  portion  of  the  business 
of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Howard  Bros.  & Co.,  of  109, 
Fenchurch-street.  The  temporary  office  of  the 
company  is  at  the  latter  address,  and  the  registered 
office  at  120,  Bunhill-row.  (See  advertisement  in 
this  week's  issue.) 

Carpenters’  Hall  Lectures— The  series  of 
five  Thursday  Evening  Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall 
commenced  on  the  21st  ult.,  with  a lecture  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. He  said  the  architectural  features  of  that 
exhibition  had  afforded  a remarkable  evidence  of 
the  architectural  genius  and  power  of  impersonation 
of  the  French,  and  the  temporary  architecture  was 
of  interest  in  another  sense  ; it  suggested  a special 
problem,  for  temporary  architecture  need  not  have, 
and  indeed  ougnt  not  to  have,  the  same  qualities  as 
permanent  or  monumental  architecture.  With  a 
plan  exhibited  on  the  screen  the  lecturer  sketched  the 
History  of  the  site,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
exhibition  ground  in  each  exhibition  since  that  of 
1856,  when  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  was  built.  He 
then  described  in  detail  the  new  bridge  and  the 
two  art  palaces  on  the  Champs-Elysees,  the  beautiful 
permanent  features  which  the  Exhibition  had  left  ; 
a number  of  photographs  of  these  and  a plan  of  the 
smaller  art-palace  were  shown  with  the  lantern.  They 
would  next  take  the  temporary  buildings,  of  which 
a number  of  photographs  were  shown,  commencing 
with  the  entrance  gate  from  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde; then  taking  the  buildings  of  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  going  from  north  to  south  ; then  some  of 
those  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  concluding  bv  a 
series  showing  the  buildings  on  the  right  and  left 
banks  of  the  river,  ending  with  the  Italian  Palace 
which  formed  the  eastward  termination  of  the  Rue 
des  Nations.— On  the  28th  ult.  the  second  of  the 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Richards,  M.P.,  K.C.  The  subject  was  “ Old 
London,”  and  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  for  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  obliteration  of 
the  existing  remnants  of  old  London,  that  the 
lecture  attracted  a large  audience.  Antiquaries 
did  not  perhaps  glean  many  new  facts  from  the 
lecture,  but  an  illustrated  discourse  by  so  able  and 
enthusiastic  an  antiquary  as  Mr.  Richards  will 
always  be  listened  to  with  interest.  The  lecturer 
stated  that  Cornhill  was  the  site  of  the  first  Roman 
settlement  in  London,  and  that  here  was  built  the 
first  Christian  church  of  London.  Cheapside  was 
not  so  old,  but  its  history  as  an  inhabited  area 
could,  nevertheless,  be  traced  for  a thousand  years. 
The  fact  that  William  the  Conqueror  and  the 
citizens  of  London  so  readily  came  to  terms,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  London  property,  was  ascribed 
by  the  lecturer  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Bishop 
ot  London  at  that  time  was  also  a Norman,  and 
that  for  some  time  before  the  Conquest  Norman 
influence  had  become  a power  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Richards  referred  in  caustic  terms  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  certain  ancient  bequests,  and  the 
callousness  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  on 
matters  relating  to  old  customs  and  ceremonies 
but  gave  due  credit  to  the  London  County  Council’ 
for  its  action  in  appointing  a committee  to  keep  a 
watch  upon  all  places  of  historic  interest  within 
the  county. 

What  is  a “ Curtilage."— Under  this  heading 
the  following  appears  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Sanitary  Chronicles  of  St.  Marylebone  (monthly)  :— 

“ The  word  ‘ drain  ’ under  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Acts  is  defined  to  mean  and  include  any  drain 
of  and  used  for  the  drainage  of  one  building  only 
‘ or  premises  within  the  same  curtilage,’  it  also  in- 
cludes drains  for  draining  any  block  of  build- 
ings by  a combined  operation  under  the  order 
of  a Local  Authority.  The  word  • sewer  ’ 
is  only  defined  in  the  statute  by  a pro- 
cess of  exclusion,  pipes  for  draining  premises 
must  apparently  be  either  sewers  or  drains,  and  if 
they  are  not  drains  then  they  are  ‘ sewers.’  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  sewers  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Local  Authorities,  drains  are 
private  matters.  Golden  Horse  Yard  consists  of  a 
group  of  stables  with  living-rooms  over  them, 
enclosing  a yard  approached  from  Taunton-mews! 
there  is  also  a way  into  the  yard  through  two 
houses  in  Linhope-street,  the  back  doors  of  these 
houses  opening  on  to  the  yard.  The  yard  is  entirely 
enclosed  by  the  stables  and  the  two  houses  in  Lin- 
hope-street. The  drainage  of  the  stables  and 
houses  was  found  to  be  defective,  and  a notice  from 
the  Council  duly  served  upon  the  owners  to  remedy 
the  defect.  Thereupon  the  owners  sought  to  cast 
the  responsibility  on  the  Council,  arguing  that  the 
drain  in  this  confessedly  private  yard  was  ‘a 
sewer.’  The  owners  were  informed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Sanitary  Department  that  the  yard  was 
‘ a curtilage,’  and  the  stables,  &c.,  were  ail  situated 
in  the  same  curtilage,  and,  therefore,  the  various 
conduits  were  private  drains  and  not  sewers. 
This  question  on  summons  was  heard  before  the 
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stipendiary  ana  ably  argued  on  both  sides.  The 
solicitor  to  the  Council  relied  upon  certain  leading 
cases  and  the  facts  to  prove  the  yard  was  a curtilage 
to  the  stables  generally.  On  the  other  side  it  was 
contended  that  the  houses  being  more  of  the  nature 
of  stables  than  houses,  this  common  yard  could  not 
be  said  to  be  the  curtilage  of  any  one  of  them  or 
the  curtilage  of  all  of  them,  and  that  the  idea  of 
curtilage  was  insuperably  connected  with  that  of 
dwelling-house  and  could  not  be  applied  to  stables. 
The  stipendiary  adopted  this  view,  and  gave  his 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  but  granted 
a ‘case.’" 

Find  OF  Pottery.— The  Dover  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser  says  that  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  ancient  Roman  pottery  ever  found  in 
Kent  has  been  discovered  quite  close  to  Walmer 
Castle,  the  Cinque  Ports  residence  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  Messrs.  Mawson, 
landscape  gardeners,  of  Windermere,  while  ex- 
cavating at  Walmer  Lodge.  Altogether  the  collec- 
tion comprises  about  forty  pieces.  They  have  been 
removed  to  one  of  the  buildings  adjoining  the 
grounds,  where  they  are  now  being  privately 
exhibited.  According  to  archaeological  authorities 
who  have  seen  them  some  of  the  specimens  are  very 
valuable.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  pottery  are  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation. 

Improvement  scheme,  Leeds.  — A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bicknell,  M.Inst.C.F..,  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  with 
reference  to  the  scheme  of  the  Leeds  Corporation 
for  clearing  the  vicinity  of  Quarry  Hill  of  all  its 
back  alleys,  dark  courts,  and  insanitary  property. 
The  area  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  is  311,318  square 
yards  in  extent.  In  this  area  are  2,164  dwelling- 
houses,  177  joint  dwelling-houses  and  shops,  five 
lodging-houses,  forty-eight  public-houses,  one  board- 
school,  one  Roman  Catholic  school,  one  church, 
three  chapels,  four  Jewish  synagogues,  four  Sunday- 
schools,  and  363  warehouses,  mills,  factories,  &c. 
The  miscellaneous  buildings,  it  appears,  include  ten 
bakeries,  four  clubs,  two  cow-houses,  three  slaughter- 
houses, one  herring  - curing  establishment,  one 
sausage-skin  factory,  one  tripe  factory,  and  one 
piggery.  The  carrying-out  of  the  scheme  will 
disturb  between  4,000  and  5>°°°  people,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  City  Engineer,  will  cost  the  ratepayers 
of  Leeds  298,034 /.  The  Corporation  will  have  to 
pay  450,567/.  for  property,  and  77,467*-  for  altera- 
tions to, 'and  the  formation  of,  streets— a total  of 
e-’ 3 034/.  From  this  sum  is  deducted  225,000/.,  as 
the’  amount  the  Corporation  is  likely  to  obtain  for 
surplus  land. 

Lamreth  Council  and  Tenders  for  Jarrah. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council  held 
on  the  2 1st  ult.  at  the  Town  Hall,  Kennington,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  submitted  the 
following  list  of  tenders  received  for  the  supply  of 
3,000  loads  of  jarrah  wood  for  paving  purposes 
during  the  ensuing  summer  : — Jarrah  Timber  and 
Wood  Paving  Corporation  (as  required),  7/  12s.  6d. 
per  load  ; Churchill  & Son  (May,  June,  and  July), 
7/  as  per  load  ; W.  Griffiths  & Co.  (May,  June,  and 
TuIy)  7*  2S.  6d.  per  load  ; Millars' Karri  and  Jarrah 
(May,  June,  and  July),  7*-  per  load ; Jarrahdale 
Tarrah  Forests  and  Railways,  Limited  (May,  June, 
and  Tuly),  7 /.  per  load  ; A.  & F.  Manuelle  (as  per 
specification),  01.  19s.  6d.  per  load  ; Acme  Wood 
Flooring  Company,  Limited  (May,  June,  and  July), 
6/  1 6s.  3d.  per  load.  The  committee  stated  that 
with  the  tender  from  the  Jarrahdale  Jarrah 
Company  was  enclosed  a letter  from  Mr.  F. 
Chapman,  who  stated  that  “ The  freight  market 
has  been  ruling  rather  high,  but  I would  be  quite 
prepared  to  do  what  I did  on  a previous  occasion  with 
your  vestry,  viz.,  to  give  you  any  benefit  in  the 
fall  of  the  freight  market.”  In  commenting  upon 
this  letter  the  committee  stated  that  although  the 
tender  appeared  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  3s.  gd.  per 
load  in  excess  of  the  lowest  tender,  it  was  possible 
that  the  proposal  as  to  freight  might  vary  to  that  or 
even  a greater  extent.  In  addition  the  company 
had  given  every  satisfaction  in  previous  deliveries, 
and  a considerable  benefit  was  obtained  from  the 
saving  on  freight.  The  committee,  therefore,  re- 
commended the  Council  to  accept  the  tender  of  the 
Tarrahdale  Jarrah  Forests  and  Railways,  Ltd.,  for 
3,000  loads  of  hardwood  at  7/.  per  load  subject  to 
the  Council  receiving  any  benefit  in  the  fall  of  the 
freight  market.  Councillor  Thwaite,  as  an  amend- 
ment, proposed  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of  the 
Acme  Wood  Flooring  Co.  at  01.  16s.  3d.  per 
load.  He  said  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
committee’s  recommendation  when,  by  accepting 
the  lowest  tender,  the  Council  would  save  562/. 
Councillor  Hubbard  seconded  the  amendment, 
which,  after  further  discussion,  was  carried.  It  was 
then  agreed  to  unanimously  as  a substantive  motion, 
and  the  contract  was  thus  awarded  to  the  Acme 
Wood  Flooring  Co. 

Bristol  Association  of  Clerks  of  Works. — 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Bristol  Clerks  of  Works 
and  Builders’  Foremen’s  Association  was  held  on 
Saturday  night  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Wills,  President  of  the 
Bristol  Society  of  Architects,  and  he  was  supported 
by  Councillor  Lee,  Mr.  W.  J.  Steele,  Deputy  City 
Fngineer ; Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan,  Hon.  Sec.,  Bristol 
Society  of  Architects  ; Mr.  A.  Krauss,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain  ; Mr.  G.  Humphreys,  President  of 


the  Bristol  Association  of  Master  Builders,  and 
others.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  W. 
Kidwell  proposed  “Trade  and  Commerce,”  which 
was  acknowledged  by  Councillor  Lee,  who  quoted 
figures  showing  that  between  the  years  1S00  and 
1900  the  population  of  Bristol  had  increased  eight- 
fold, the  tonnage  of  the  port  in  the  last  sixty-seven 
years  fifteen  times,  and  the  rateable  value 
twelve  times.  Mr.  F.  N.  Cowlin  proposed  the 
toast  of  “ The  Architects,”  and  Mr.  H.  Dare 
Bryan  having  responded,  Mr.  W.  Hollyman 
proposed  “The  Master  Builders.”  Mr.  Krauss,  in 
responding  to  this  toast,  urged  upon  the  hosts  of  the 
evening  to  adopt,  as  their  brethren  in  the  north  had, 
their  own  scheme  for  accidents,  sick  and  annuity 
provision,  as  well  as  life  policies.  In  the  north 
the  assistance  kindly  and  willingly  rendered  by  the 
Master  Builders,  plus  the  contributions  of  the 
members,  had  already  put  this  on  a sound  and  satis- 
factory footing.  He  pointed  out  to  the  members 
that  they  could  not  serve  two  masters,  the 
men’s  trade  union  and  the  builders,  and  remarked 
that  they  would  be  benefited  by  forming  their  asso- 
ciation into  a benefit  society,  so  that  those  members 
who  now  belong  to  the  Trades  Union  might  be  free 
from  the  men’s  union  and  at  the  same  time  lose 
none  of  the  benefits.  The  Chairman  proposed 
“The  Bristol  Association  of  Clerks  of  Works  and 
Builders'  Foremen,”  and  congratulated  his 
hearers  on  the  progress  the  Association  had  made. 

Fire  Prevention  Exhibition  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall.  — A meeting  of  the  commercial 
section  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  pre- 
siding, when  most  of  the  firms  represented  took  the 
opportunity  of  announcing  their  intention  of 
participating  in  the  Fire  Prevention  section  of  the 
Building  Trades’  Exhibition.  Among  the  firms  to 
whom  space  has  already  been  allotted  are  the 
Asbestos  and  Asbestic  Co.,  Ltd.  ; Messrs.  D.  Ander- 
son & Son  ; The  British  Luxfer  Prism  Syndicate, 
Ltd.  ; Mr.  Bugge  ; The  British  Uralite  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Messrs.  Broadbent  & Co.,  Ltd.  ; Messrs.  Clark, 
Bunnett,  & Co.,  Ltd.  ; The  Crittall  Manufacturing 
Co.  ; The  Conduit  and  Insulation  Co  , Ltd.  ; The 
Columbian  Fireproofing  Co.  ; Messrs.  Green  & Co.  ; 
Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co. ; Mr.  F.  Jones  ; The 
Mural  and  Decorations  Syndicate,  Ltd.  ; The  New 
Expanded  Metal  Co.  ; The  Non-Flammable  Wood 
Co.  ; Messrs.  Pilkington  Bros. ; Messrs.  Potter  & 
Co.,  Ltd. ; Messrs.  G.  A.  Williams  S Sons.  Details 
as  to  classification  were  discussed  with  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Sub-Committee, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  with  regard  to  firms  that 
had  not  yet  definitely  applied,  application  should  be 
made  before  March  15  to  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 1,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall. 

Hull  Master  Builders’  Federation.— The 
members  of  the  Hull  Branch  of  the  Yorkshire 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  held  their 
annual  dinner  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Hull,  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  President  (Mr.  C.  Hebblewliite)  pre- 
sided. The  healtli  of  the  King  and  Queen  having 
been  honoured,  Mr.  E.  Good  (Vice-President)  pro- 
posed “ The  Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary  Forces,"  to 
which  Mr.  W.  S.  Walker  briefly  responded.  The 
toast  of  “Success  to  the  Hull  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Employers  " was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hewitson. 
He  said  that  during  the  past  few  years  they  had 
been  passing  through  uncertain  and  irregular  trade. 
He  hoped  that  all  disputes  between  master  and  man 
had  been  settled  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that 
they  might  have  a quiet  and  prosperous  time.  He 
hoped  that  the  power  of  that  organisation  would 
always  be  used  in  the  direction  of  settling  disputes 
in  an  amicable  manner. — The  Chairman,  in  respond- 
ing, said  that  there  was  not  one  in  that  room  that 
had  the  idea  of  oppressing  their  workmen.  There 
were  times  when  difficulties  did  and  would 
always  arise,  and  some  fresh  means  should 
be  adopted  to  settle  those  difficulties.  He 
assured  them  that  if  the  demands  made  upon 
them  in  the  future  were  reasonable,  they  would 
be  met  in  a reasonable  spirit.  Labour  during  the 
past  year  or  two  had  cost  33  per  cent,  more  than  it 
did  a few  years  ago,  and  that  was  a state  of  affairs 
the  builder  would  have  to  reckon  with.  He  was 
bound  to  confess  that  in  hundreds  of  instances  the 
masters  did  not  get  a fair  return  for  the  money  they 
paid.  He  defied  any  man  on  the  opposite  side  to 
say  that  they  did  if  they  knew  anything  about 
practical  work.  With  all  the  latest  machinery 
there  were  hundreds  of  instances  where  the  same 
amount  of  work  was  not  produced  as  when  he  had 
to  take  the  plane  and  saw  in  his  own  hands.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  in  the  future  they  would  be 
able  to  adjust  matters  on  more  peaceable  lines. — Mr. 
J.  Watson  submitted  the  toast  of  the  “ National  and 
Federated  Branches  and  Kindred  Associations  of 
the  Building  Trade.”  After  speaking  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  various  branches  of  the  trade,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  with  prices  fluctuating  as  they 
had  been  lately,  it  was  most  difficult  for  the 
builders  to  make  estimates.  Prices  had  gone  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  had  gone 
up  25  per  cent  in  Hull.  He  very  much 
doubted  whether  there  could  be  any  build- 
ing of  a speculative  nature  that  could  show 
a reasonable  return  at  the  present  prices. 
Mr.  Longden,  in  responding,  said  it  was  always  a 
rule  that  as  wages  went  up  a penny  per  hour,  the 
work  went  down  twopence  per  hour.  Messrs.  G. 


England  and  J.  Biggin  also  briefly  responded.  Mr.  | 
F.  Beilby  gave  “ The  City  and  Trade  of  Hull,”  I 
and  Mr.  Councillor  Scott,  J.P.,  briefly  responded.  .1 
Councillor  Scott,  J.P.,  gave  “The  Architects  J 
and  Surveyors,”  to  which  Messrs.  Walker  and  l| 
W.  E.  Barry  responded.  Mr.  J.-Townley  proposed  it 
“ The  Visitors,”  which  was  acknowledged  by  Messrs.  .1 

Rhodes  and  Earnshaw. The  Executive  of  the 

Yorkshire  Building  Trades  Employers’  Federation  1 
met  at  the  Builders’  Exchange,  Postemgate,  on  the  : 
2 1st  ult.  The  attendance,  however,  was  not  large  : 
owing  to  the  National  Association’s  meeting  in  1 
London,  at  which  many  of  the  Yorkshire  delegates  5 
were  engaged.  The  Yorkshire  President  (Mr.  . 
James  Longden,  Sheffield)  occupied  the  chair,  and  1 
was  supported  by  representatives  from  Sheffield,  . 
Barnsley,  Bridlington,  Halifax,  Huddersfield.  &c. 
The  delegates  appointed  to  carry  out  organising  « 
work  during  the  past  month,  reported  satisfactory  / 
progress,  and  said  that  further  meetings  had  been  1 
duly  arranged.  This  being  the  annual  executive  ; 
meeting  the  secretary  (Mr.  Hanson,  Halifax)  was  3 
unanimously  re-elected  to  that  position,  and  Mr.  I 
W.  R.  Thompson  (Dewsbury)  was  re-elected  to  the  .-I 
treasurership. 

Carfax  Improvement,  Oxford.  — An  inquiry 
into  an  application  by  the  Oxford  Corporation  to  ■ 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  issue  a provisional  1 
order  to  empower  the  Council  to  put  in  force,  with  i| 
reference  to  certain  lands  required  by  them  for  the  ■! 
purpose  of  widening  and  improving  Cornmarket-  -I 
street,  the  powers  of  the  Land  Clauses  Acts,  with  1 
respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  land  other-  I 
wise  than  by  agreement,  was  held  at  the  Municipal  11 
Buildings,  Oxford,  recently,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Law,  an  1 
Inspector  to  the  Board.  It  was  stated  that  the  J 
premises  proposed  to  be  purchased  were  No.  1,  . 
Cornmarket-street,  the  owners  being  the  trustees  of  t 
the  St.  Aldate  Parochial  Charities.  Certain  premises  3 
in  the  street  having  been  pulled  down,  the  Corpora-  - 
tion  had  made  a new  building  line,  and  this  necessi-  - 
tated  the  pulling  down  of  the  premises  at  No.  x,  | 
which  were  known  as  the  Creamery.  The  owners  j 
of  the  property  had  fixed  the  value  at  5,000/.  . 
Evidence  was  given  by  the  City  Engineer,  Mr.  . 
W.  H.  White.  After  the  inquiry  the  premises  were  .j 
visited  by  the  Inspector. 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the  ■: 
Building  of  Churches  and  Chapels.  — This  3 
Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, 2rst  of  February,  at  the  Society's  house,  7,  , 
Dean's-yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Rev.  j 
Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  The  first  business  3 
was  the  reading  and  passing  of  a loyal  address  to  1 
the  King.  Grants  of  money  were  then  made  in  aid  I 
of  the  following  objects  viz.  : Building  the  first  por-  - 
tion  of  the  proposed  new  church  of  the  Ascension,  , 
Victoria  Docks,  Essex  (Felsted  School  Mission), 120/.;  ; 
rebuilding  on  a new  site  the  Church  of  St.  James,  , 
Grove,  near  Wantage,  50/.  ; and  towards  enlarging  ; 
or  otherwise  improving  the  accommodation  in  the  : 
churches  at  Radclive-cum-Chackmore,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  near  Buckingham,  30/.  ; Stourton  Caun-  -I 
die  Parish  Church,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset,  25/. ; ;| 
Stow  Longa,  St.  Botolph,  near  St.  Neot’s  Hunting-  -1 
don,  25/.  ; Wetley  Rocks,  St.  John,  near  Stoke-on-  -j 
Trent,  20/.  The  following  grants  were  also  paid  l! 
for  works  completed  : Denaby  Main,  All  Saints,  near  r. 
Rotherham,  York,  55/.  ; Huddington,  St.  Michael  l! 
and  All  Angels.  Droitwich,  Worcester,  30 Z.  ; Erch-  -: 
font,  St.  1 Michael  and  All  Angels,  near  Devizes,  J 
Wilts,  20/.  ; New  Brighton,  Emmanuel,  Cheshire,  , 
120/. ; Horley,  St.  Bartholomew,  Surrey,  60/. ; ; 
Crofton  Park,  St.  Hilda,  Catford,  Kent,  40/.  ; and  I 
Walthamstow,  St.  Paul,  Essex,  40/.  In  addition  to  > 
this  the  sum  of  295/.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  s 
of  nineteen  churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the  ; 
the  Society.  The  Annual  General  Court  of  the  ; 
Society  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  on  Friday,  the  17th  1 
May,  at  the  Church  House,  Dean’s-yard,  West-  • 
minster,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  the  Arch-  - 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  President  of  the  Society. 

Washed  Sand. — We  have  received  a sample  of  1 
washed  pit  sand  from  Messrs.  Heather,  Bailey,  & < 
Co.,  Limited,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth,  respect-  - 
ing  which  they  remark  that  the  material  comes  5 
from  Erith,  and  that  they  have  recently  erected  a J 
plant  to  deal  with  it.  The  sand  is  said  to  be  reason-  ■ 
able  in  price,  and  to  be  beneficial  to  numbers  of  I 
builders  who  are  at  present  obliged  to  wash  their  r 
sand  in  the  old  way  by  hand.  We  find,  on  examin-  ■ 
ing  the  material,  that  it  is  of  medium-grain,  slightly  y 
ferruginous,  and  composed  almost  exclusively  of  l 
fragments  of  quartz  and  flint.  The  sand  grains  are, 
for  the  most  part,  sub-angular,  and  are  of  varying  > 
size  ; the  iargest,  which  are  few  in  number,  might  I 
be  termed  fine  grit,  and  these  are,  nearly  all,  of  I 
white  flint.  It  is  certainly  a good  sample  of  1 
builders’  sand,  free  from  shell  fragments,  and  has  ' 
been  washed  exceedingly  clean. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Quarrymen’s  Strike  in  North  Derby-  ' 
SHIRE. — The  strike  of  quarrymen  in  North  Derby-  ' 
shire,  which  has  existed  several  weeks,  has  come  to  < 
an  end.  As  the  result  of  a conference  held  at  Bux-  : 
ton,  the  1,500  men  who  refused  to  “ sign  on  ” under  ; 
the  new  conditions  have  resumed  work,  the  agree-  : 
ment  being  that  an  engagement  in  the  future  be  • 
terminable  by  a month’s  notice  on  either  side. 
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Kirkcaldy  Building  Trade.  — The  operative 
masons  have  received  notice  from  the  Masters' 
Association  of  a reduction  of  wages  from  8£d.  to 
8d.  per  hour,  commencing  at  the  end  of  May.  ~ The 
operatives  have  decided  not  to  accept  the  reduction, 
holding  that  the  state  of  trade  does  not  warrant  it, 
and  seeing  also  that  a halfpenny  had  been  taken  off 
last  year.  Operative  joiners  have  received  notice 
of  a reduction  from  8cJ.  to  7^d.  They  have  decided 
against  the  reduction.  Bricklayers  at  most  of  the 
buildings  in  progress  in  the  district  have  been  noti- 
fied of  a reduction  of  a halfpenny  per  hour,  from 
9&d.  to  Qd. 

Aberdeen  Painters'  Strike.— The  Aberdeen 
Free  Press  states  that  at  a meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  the  Scottish  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  House  and  Ship  Painters,  held  in 
the  Trades  Hall  on  the  27th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  action  the  men  were  to  take  in 
the  dispute  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
after  a long  discussion  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  accept  the  finding  of  the  masters  and  not  contest 
the  question  further.  The  point  in  dispute  was  that 
rule  6 should  be  altered  to  read  as  follows 
“That  the  men  shall  be  at  a shop  job  or 
radius  at  the  hour  of  commencing  work,  the 
radius  to  be  one  and  a half  miles,  Union  Bridge 
as  a centre."  The  masters  at  first  wished  the 
radius,  which  was  formerly  one  mile,  to  be  doubled. 
The  men  objected  and  the  masters  agreed  to  make 
it  one  and  a half  miles,  and  to  this  the  men  have 
agreed.  Other  points  were  disputed,  but  these 
were  mutually  agreed  to.  The  men  asked  that 
instead  of  5s.  extra  per  week  being  allowed  for 
country  work  the  figure  should  be  6s.  The  masters 
requested  that  country  working  hours  should  be 
regulated  by  daylight  and  other  circumstances,  but 
gave  way,  and  agreed  that  in  country  work  there 
would  not  be  less  than  seven  hours  per  day,  and 
if  more  than  eight  that  extra  money  would  be 
paid. 

Norwich  Building  Trade  Prospects.— The 
strike  on  the  part  of  the  Norwich  bricklayers  still 
continues,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
settlement.  What  makes  the  outlook  gloomier  still 
is  that  various  other  operative  branches  of  the 
building  trade  are  making  a move  in  favour  of 
higher  wages  ; and  that  even  if  the  bricklayers  get 
back  to  work  the  paralysis  of  the  building  trade 
promises  to  continue.  We  learn  that  the  Norwich 
Master  Builders’  Association  are  in  receipt  of  no 
fewer  than  three  further  demands.  The  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  have  given  notice 
for  an  advance  of  id.  an  hour  and  a proportionate 
increase  for  overtime,  to  take  effect  on  June  1,  1901. 
The  Navvies,  Builders’  Labourers,  and  General 
Labourers’  Union  are  asking  also  for  id.  advance,  to 
take  etiect  on  June  1,  and  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  House  Decorators  and  Painters  demand  an  in- 
crease of  iid.  an  hour,  the  present  rate  being  6d., 
and  various  alterations  of  the  rules.  These  latter 
would,  if  granted,  bring  about  a reduction  of  work- 
ing hours,  and  would  transfer  to  the  painting  trade 
all  whitewashing  and  distempering  done  with  hair 
brushes.  The  master  builders  have  not  yet  fixed  a 
meeting  at  which  these  demands  will  be  discussed. 
■Eastern  Daily  Press. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  HARROGATE. 
The  case  of  the  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Harrogate  v 
Holmes  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Cozens- Hardy  in 
.lie  Chancery  Division  last  week,  concluding  on  the 
?8th  ult.,  an  action  brought  by  the  Mavor,  Alder- 
Hen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Harrogate 
igainst  Mr.  William  Holmes,  of  1,  Valley-drive 
Harrogate.  I he  plaintiffs  asked  for  an  injunction 
:o  restrain  the  defendant,  his  contractor,  builders 
igents,  and  workmen  from  erecting  or  permitting 
iny  buildings  already  erected  by  defendant  to 
■emain  in  Valley-drive  and  Valley-mount,  in  the 
Borough  of  Harrogate  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
:ontrary  to  the  Harrogate  Corporation  Act  of  189? 
tnd  the  by-laws  in  force  within  the  borough,  or 
itherwise  than  in  accordance  with  plans  deposited 
>y  the  defendant  with  the  plaintiffs  pursuant  to  the 
>y-laws  and  approved  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  Cor- 
loration  also  asked  for  a declaration  that  they 
vere  entitled  to  remove,  alter,  pull  down,  or  other- 
vise  deal  with  the  works  constructed  by  the  de- 
endant  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
893- 

Mr  Micklem,  K.C.,and  Mr.  R.  J.  Parker  appeared 
nr  the  plaintiffs;  and  Mr.  Eve,  K.C.,  and  Mr 
’erks  represented  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Micklem  said  that  the  action  was  brought  by 
. Corporation  of  Harrogate  to  restrain  the  in- 
ringement  of  its  building  by-laws.  Harrogate  was 
icorporated  by  charter  in  1884.  Before  the  Com- 
lissioners  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
revisions  of  the  Harrogate  Improvement  Act  of 
i>4*  and  they  had  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
.ocal  Government  Act  of  185S  and  became  the 
ocal  Board  of  Health.  The  Commissioners  passed 
ertain  by-laws  in  accordance  with  the  18^8  Act 
id  incorporated  the  Public  Health  Act,  187^,  and 
lose  by-laws  became  the  by-laws  of  the  Cor- 
aration  The  plaintiffs  complained  that  the 
itendant  had  put  up  large  buildings  which, 
they  were  not  pulled  down,  would  fall 


down  shortly ; plans  were  approved  ; but  the  de- 
fendant had  erected  buildings  contrary  to  them,  and 
he  had  now  delivered  amended  plans,  which  the 
plaintiffs  had  rejected  for  good  reason.  Upon  ap- 
proving a plan  depended  such  matters  as  the  thick- 
ness of  walls  and  the  height  of  buildings.  His  lord- 
ship  would  hear  in  evidence  that  the  defendant  had 
put  up  walls  4^  in.  thick,  rising  to  a height  of  70  ft., 
so  that  the  structure  was  in  itself  a dangerous  one. 
Since  the  action  had  been  set  down  for  trial  some 
part  of  the  lower  wall  had  begun  to  bulge.  The 
second  by-law  which  had  been  infringed  was  the 
provision  as  to  air  space  at  the  back  of  the  houses. 
The  by-laws  stated  that  a building  of  three  stories 
should  be  20  ft.  from  the  nearest  property,  but  in 
the  houses  of  the  defendant,  which  were  four 
stories,  there  must  be  25  ft.  of  space  at  the  rear  of 
the  premises.  The  approved  plans  were  for  three- 
story  buildings,  but  the  defendant  had  erected 
houses  of  four  stories  and  three  attics.  The  third 
infringement  had  reference  to  the  height  of  a 
building  adjoining  the  street. 

His  Lordship  asked  if  there  was  any  dispute  as 
to  facts  ? 

Mr.  Eve  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  de- 
fendant's houses  tumbling  down.  There  would  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  height  of  the  houses  to  a 
particular  point  on  the  opposite  property  or  as  to 
the  height  of  the  eaves  in  front. 

Mr.  Micklem  stated  that  the  four  houses  of  the 
defendant  stood  at  the  corner  of  streets  known  as 
Valley-drive  and  Valley-mount.  The  plans  were 
passed  in  1896  ; two  houses  had  been  erected  in 
accordance  with  the  plan,  and  two  other  houses 
were  those  in  question  in  the  action. 

Mr.  Eve  stated  that  the  defendant  thought  there 
were  too  many  builders  on  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Micklem  said  Valley-mount  was  36  ft.  wide, 
and  it  went  round  the  rear  of  the  defendant’s 
houses  into  Valley-drive,  which  was  60  ft.  wide. 
The  plaintiffs  contended  that  the  defendant  could 
not  put  up  a house  facing  Valley-mount  of 
greater  height  than  the  width  of  the  road. 

His  Lordship  asked  the  defendant's  counsel  if  he 
disputed  that  he  was  building  contrary  to  the  plans. 

Mr.  Eve  replied  that  the  plans  which  were 
approved  by  the  Corporation  were  subsequently 
found  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  plans. 

Mr.  Micklem  said  the  by-laws  provided  that 
every  building  to  be  erected  and  used  as  a dwelling- 
house  should  have  in  the  rear  150  square  feet  free 
of  any  erection  thereon,  and  by  the  Corporation 
Act  no  house  was  to  be  erected  of  a greater  height 
than  the  distance  from  the  front  of  the  building  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  plaintiffs  gave 
the  defendant  notice  not  to  continue  building  in 
contravention  cf  the  by-laws,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  that. 

Mr.  Geo.  Richardson  Strachan,  M.Inst.C.E., 
examined  by  Mr.  Micklem,  said  he  had  examined 
plan  A,  which  was  submitted,  and  disapproved  of  it, 
in  January  last.  Witness  had  not  visited  the 
locality,  but  had  studied  the  plan,  and  he  should  say 
it  represented  a building  of  slight,  flimsy  structure, 
and  in  a condition  of  critical  instability.  That  was 
to  say,  if  one  part  gave  way  the  whole  structure 
would  come  down  like  a pack  of  cards. 

Mr.  Eve  said  he  admitted  that  the  building  was 
not  in  accordance  with  any  of  the  plans  approved. 
The  defendant’s  point  was  that  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  by-laws. 

Mr.  Parker  observed  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  if  a 
plan  was  disapproved  on  any  ground  which  was 
not  tenable  by  reason  of  the  by-laws,  then  the 
disapproval  did  not  prevent  the  building  being 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  plan.  It  was 
pleaded  generally  by  his  learned  friend  for  the 
defendant  that  the  whole  building  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  by-laws,  and  therefore  he  had  a 
right  to  go  on  with  it  ; but  this  was  merely  to  show 
the  court  that  the  building  was  of  such’  a nature 
that  it  was  a building  which  never  could  have  been 
passed  because  it  would  be  a danger  to  the  public. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  provided  by  the  by-law 
was  one  of  the  safeguards  against  such  a con- 
tingency. 

Mr.  Frank  Bagshaw,  the  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Harrogate,  in  his  evidence,  said  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  Harrogate  Corporation  for 
fourteen  years.  The  roads  on  the  Valley  Park 
Estate  came  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation. 
The  Corporation  in  1896  approved  certain  plans 
submitted  by  the  defendant  for  the  erection  of 
twelve  houses  in  Valley-mount  and  those  plans 
were  approved  in  July,  1896.  Two  houses  were 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  but  in  June 
last  witness  called  defendant's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  two  other  houses  differed  from  the  plans 
which  had  been  approved.  Amended  plans  were 
sent  in  but  they  were  disapproved  because 
the  height  of  the  eaves  of  the  buildings 
exceeded  the  height  permissible  in  propor- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  street ; the  drainage 
did  not  agree  with  the  plans.  Some  of  the  bed- 
rooms had  less  than  100  superficial  feet,  had  no 
fireplaces,  and  were  without  proper  ventilation  ; the 
causeway  was  not  wide  enough,  and  the  defendant 
was  excavating  within  600  yards  of  the  old  sulphur 
well.  Some  of  the  plans  showed  that  the  buildings 
were  to  be  of  three  stories,  but  the  defendant  had 
put  up  four-story  buildings,  the  means  of  exit  from 
which  were  totally  inadequate.  He  had  seen  the 


buildings  recently,  and  there  was  a big  bulge  in  one 
of  the  walls  which  had  to  be  shored  up. 

Cross-examined,  the  witness  said  that  no  plans 
of  the  buildings  in  question  had  ever  been 
approved  by  the  Corporation.  The  drainage  was 
put  right  in  subsequent  plans,  and  to  a certain 
extent  the  small  bedrooms  had  since  been  ventilated. 
As  to  the  statute  prohibiting  excavations  within 
Goo  yards  of  the  old  sulphur  wells,  he  agreed  that 
the  defendant  only  excavated  a few  feet  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  foundations.  A wall  qi  in.  thick 
was  not  common  in  Harrogate.  He  thought  that 
some  of  the  walls  of  defendant's  houses  should  be 
considerably  more  than  9 in.  in  width. 

This  concluded  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Eve  said  that  the  action  had  been  founded  on  three 
points,  i.c.,  that  the  plans  were  not  approved  by  the 
plaintiffs,  that  the  houses  were  in  violation  of  the 
statutory  provision  that  the  height  should  be  equiva- 
lent to,  and  not  exceeding,  the  width  of  the  road  to 
which  they  fronted,  and  that  the  ventilation  space 
at  the  back  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  by-law. 
He  admitted  that  the  defendant  had  not  got  the 
approval  of  the  Corporation  to  the  plans,  and  that 
the  height  of  the  buildings  was  in  excess  of  the 
height  permitted,  but  he  contended  that  the  ventila- 
tion was  thorough,  and  that  the  defendant  had 
complied  with  the  spirit  of  the  by-law. 

Mr.  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  said  he  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  walls  were 
only  4^  in.  thick. 

Mr.  Eve  thought  that  could  be  rectified,  and  if 
there  was  any  danger  from  the  internal  walls  being 
too  thin,  they  could  be  converted  into  a proper 
thickness. 

His  Lordship  did  not  suppose  that  the  Harrogate 
Corporation  desired  to  do  anything  but  their  duty, 
but  the  defendant  was  in  mercy  and  he  must  make 
some  terms  with  them. 

Mr.  Eve  hoped  that  his  lordship  would  bear  in 
mind  that  the  defects  in  construction  were  not  put 
forward  in  the  statement  of  claim. 

His  Lordship  did  not  think  that  a public  body  was 
bound  to  go  through  the  plans  and  specify  every 
objection.  The  defendant  had  deliberately  gone  on 
building  when  he  knew  that  his  plans  were  not 
approved. 

At  this  stage  learned  counsel  consulted  with 
their  respective  clients,  and 

Mr.  Micklem  informed  his  lordship  that  the 
parties  had  agreed  to  an  order.  The  defendant  was 
prepared  to  remove  the  upper  part  of  his  building, 
to  strengthen  all  the  walls  as  might  be  required  by 
the  Corporation,  and  to  submit  ‘forthwith  plans  to 
be  approved. 

Mr.  Eye  stated  that  on  defendant  giving  that 
undertaking  there  would  be  no  order  in  the  action 
except  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  costs. 

His  Lordship  said  he  approved  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  said  it  was  a matter  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  Corporation  that  builders  should 
be  taught  they  could  not  go  on  with  buildings 
without  the  plans  being  approved. 


FINSBURY- CIRCUS  IMPROVEMENT 
In  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  the  26th  ult., 
Messrs  Ralli  Bros.,  25,  Finsbury-circus,  sued  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit,  & Co.,  120,  Bishopsgate  Within,  by 
way  of  an  appeal  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  for  an  order  to  set  aside  an  award,  dated 
December  iS,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Gordon  as  surveyors  in 
an  arbitration  with  respect  to  premises  in  Fins- 
bury-circus. Mr.  R.  M.  Bray,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Rowlett  were  counsel  for  Messrs.  Ralli,  and  Mr. 
Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Bower  for  Messrs 
Wernher,  Beit,  & Co.  Mr.  Bray  said  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  the  occupiers  and  lessors  of  Nos. 
25,  26,  and  27,  Finsbury-circus.  Their  buildings 
were  surrounded  by  a number  of  other  buildings,  of 
which,  apparently,  Messrs.  Wernher  had  taken  a 
lease  from  the  Corporation.  They  had  pulled  down 
those  buildings,  and  they  now  wanted  to  pull  down 
all  Messrs.  Ralli’s  outside  walls  except  the  front  wall. 
There  was  a west  wall  (the  wall  of  No.  27),  and 
there  was  an  east  wall  (at  No.  25),  while  the 
south  wall  formed  the  back  part  of  the  premises. 
The  defendants  wanted  to  pull  all  three  of  them 
down.  If  this  were  done  the  plaintiffs  would 
be  compelled  to  move  from  their  premises 
for  some  months,  and  that  would  involve  serious 
expenditure,  probably  amounting  to  500/.  That 
they  naturally  did  not  want  to  do.  The  defendants' 
contention  was  that  under  the  Building  Act  they 
were  entitled,  as  building  owners,  to  do  what  the 
award  had  said  they  might  carry  out.  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Kerr  said  the  point  in  dispute  was  simply 
concerned  with  the  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  As  both  parties  had  stated  that  they 
intended  appealing  whichever  way  the  decision 
went,  he  would  say  at  once  that  he  was  inclined  to 
dismiss  the  appeal  from  the  arbitrators.  Before 
doing  that  the  case  might  stand  over  so  that  the 
parties  might  go  direct  to  the  High  Court,  and  have 
the  matter  decided  there. — City  Press. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT  : 

AN  “IMPRACTICABLE  AND  WORTHLESS”  MEASURE. 

At  the  Mansion  House  recently,  before  Alderman 
Sir  H.  E.  Knight,  Messrs.  Weary  & James,  builders. 
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were  summoned  by  Mr.  Hugh  McLachlan,  the 
District  Surveyor  for  the  western  division  of  the 
City,  for  having  on  the  14th  ult.  begun  to 
execute  certain  work  at  169,  Fleet-street,  without 
serving  upon  him  a notice  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 145  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
Mr.  Weary,  who  appeared,  said  that  notice  was 
given.  Mr.  McLachlan  stated  that  the  document 
he  received  did  not  contain  sufficient  particulars.  As 
he  had  to  make  returns  to  the  London  County 
Council,  giving  all  details,  he  wrote  to  the  defen- 
dants, and  asked  them,  amongst  other  things,  for 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  premises.  He  received 
a reply  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  know  it.  Sir 
Henry  : I understand  that  the  work  done  was  the 
putting-in  of  a shop-front.  This  section  requires 
the  builder  to  state  the  situation,  area,  &c.  Is  he  to 
make  a survey  ? Mr.  McLachlan  : Evidently  the 
law  requires  it.  Sir  Henry : Then  the  number  of 
stories,  and  the  “ intended  occupation  ” are  required. 
The  Act  is  so  badly  drawn  that  you  ask  a man  to  do 
the  impossible.  He  could  not  state  the  “ intended 
occupation,"  because  the  place  was  already  occu- 
pied. The  Chief  Clerk  : And  you  could  not  give 
the  number  of  stories  to  a shop  front  ? Sir  Henry  : 
The  Act  may  have  been  drawn  by  some  philosopher, 
who  sat  in  his  closet  and  thought  it  a theoretical 
accomplishment,  but  I look  upon  it  as  impracticable 
and  worthless.  Mr.  McLachlan  said  that  if  the 
defendants  now  gave  him  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  costs  of 
the  summons.  Sir  Henry:  That  is  my  business. 
You  must  not  tell  me  what  to  do.  Looking  at  the 
case  all  round,  I dismiss  the  summons. — City  Press. 


WOODEN  STRUCTURES  ERECTED 
WITHOUT  LICENCES. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  Marlborough-street 
Police  Court,  four  builders  were  summoned  for 
having  erected  wooden  structures  at  various  pre- 
mises in  Piccadilly,  for  viewing  the  procession  on 
the  return  of  Lord  Roberts  in  January  last,  without 
having  obtained  licences  as  required  under  Part 
VII.  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894.  The 
offences  were  admitted  and  a penalty  of  40s.  and 
X2S.  6d.  costs  was  imposed  in  each  case. 


THE  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  PROSECUTION. 

THE  prosecution  under  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  in  which  the  Cam  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Limited,  are  sued  by  the  Blue  Lias  Lime  Company  for 
selling  as  blue  lias  lime  that  which  it  is  alleged  was 
not  blue  lias  lime,  was  on  Wednesday,  at  the  West- 
minster Police-court,  adjourned  for  a week,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  Mr.  Wills,  who  is  prosecuting,  to 
attend.* 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

21,810.— Electrical  Current  Meters  : H.  P. 
Davis  and  F.  Conrad, — For  ampere  (or  volt)  meters 
a single  permanent  U-shaped  magnet  is  used,  or  for 
that  may  be  substituted  two  U-shaped  permanent 
magnets,  set  parallel  to  one  another  and  having 
their  like  poles  together,  carrying  two  hook-shaped 
pole  pieces  of  which  the  curved  portions  are  dis- 
posed with  a small  interval  between  them  and 
parallel  to  one  another,  with  a curved  and  adjustable 
magnetical  plate  beneath  the  pole  pieces  ; the 
pivots  of  a light  movable  frame  are  carried  by  two 
jewelled  pins  fixed  in  a horizontal  rectangular  frame 
mounted  upon  the  magnet  or  magnets,  the  move- 
ments are  damped  magnetically  with  a flat  plate 
that  balances  the  movable  frame  and  is  passed 
between  the  pole  pieces  ; two  flat  spiral  springs 
carried  by  the  jewelled  pins  are  connected  at  their 
outer  ends  with  the  ends  of  the  coil  that  is  wound 
upon  the  bobbin  of  the  movable  frame,  whilst  the 
outer  ends  of  the  springs  are  secured  to,  but  are 
insulated  from,  the  arms  of  that  frame  ; on  the 
magnets  is  a curved  scale  which  is  traversed 
by  a pointer  upon  the  movable  frame. 

21,814.— A Method  of  Treating  Wood  : G.  F. 
Lebi'oda. — A preservative  compound,  consisting  of 
a solution  of  formaldehyde  combines  with  and 
t;nds  to  make  insoluble  the  albuminous  substances 
contained  in  the  wood,  and  if  sufficient  of  those 
substances  is  not  in  the  wood,  the  formaldehyde 
should  be  mixed  with  a solution  of  agar-agar  or 
some  such  gelatinous  material.  The  invention  is 
specified  as  being  applicable  for  use  with  telegraph- 
posts,  railway  sleepers,  and  so  on. 

21,823. — A Bricklaying  Machine  : J.  H.  Knight. 
—The  machine  is  intended  for  travelling' along  a rack 
at  the  top  of  a beam  or  girder  that  is  fastened  with 
pins  or  bolts  to  pierced  standards.  Rotating 
flexible  arms,  on  to  which  the  bricks  are  fed  by 
hand,  impel  them  into  position  beneath  a pressing- 
roller  mounted  upon  a winch  shaft,  of  which  the 
pinion  will  gear  with  the  rack,  the  winch-spindle 
driving  the  arms  by  means  of  a friction  clutch  and 
an  endless  chain.  The  bricks  are  kept  in  their  lines 


* See  our  issue  for  February  9,  page  145,  for  a report  of 
a previous  hearing  of  the  case. 


with  a separate  guide-roller,  or  a straight-edge 
secured  to  the  beam  is  arranged  so  as  to  press 
against  one  side  of  the  wall,  whilst  the  pressing- 
roller  is  flanged  at  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  A 
hopper  applies  mortar  or  grouting  to  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  bricks  upon  the  return  motion  of  the 
machine.  For  the  apertures  of  windows  and  doors, 
the  machine  lays  dummy  bricks  made  of  wood  or 
hollow  metal,  that  arc  to  be  removed  afterwards 
for  ordinary  bricks,  at  times  which  are  sounded 
with  bells  or  gODgs  upon  the  beam,  which  is  joined 
with  chains  to  counter-weights,  and  is  lifted  when 
each  course  has  been  laid.  Other  forms  of  the  in- 
vention are  specified  ; in  one  of  them  the  roller, 
instead  of  the  beam,  is  lifted  after  the  laying  of  each 
second,  third,  or  other  course,  by  its  being  mounted 
upon  a pivoted  arm,  so  that  it  can  be  dipped  to 
beneath  the  beam  and  for  the  laying  of  foundation 
or  ground  courses,  the  winch  shaft  driving  it  with 
toothed  gearing  upon  the  pivoted  arm. 

21,826. — Percussive  Tools:  .-I.  Taylor. — The 
hammer-head  that  strikes  the  chipping  or  other  tool 
constitutes  a part  of  a piston  to  be  operated  with 
compressed  air  that  is  forced  from  annular  cham- 
bers through  passages  to  either  the  top  or  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  By  means  of  a handle  that 
is  screwed  into  the  inlet  the  tool  can  be  held  as  an 
ordinary  hammer. 

21,877.— Electrical  Arc  Lamps  : A.  Vosmaer.— 
The  two  electrodes  are  made  of  nickel  or  a nickel 
alloy  (or  one  of  them  may  be  made  of  copper),  and 
are  attached  at  a distance  of  a few  millimetres 
apart,  a small  current  being  used  under  a high 
pressure,  so  that  their  wear  shall  be  inappreciable, 
as  the  end  of  the  nickel  electrode  takes  a coating 
of  oxide  from  which  the  light  is  emitted.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  employment  of  an  alternating 
current  of  'i  ampere  at  500  volts  and  electrodes 
having  a diameter  of  three  millimetres  will  produce 
a light  of  fifty  candle-power. 

21,889.— Surveying  Instruments,  including 
Theodolites  : R.  Reek. — For  stadiometers,  miners' 
tacheometers,  theodolites,  and  kindred  instruments 
which  give  readings  in  altitude  and  azimuth,  the 
inventor  contrives  that  an  image  of  the  azimuth  and 
altitude  circles  shall  be  brought  into  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  He  fashions  the  telescope  trunnions  in 
the  shape  of  tubes  which  are  provided  with  prisms 
and  lenses  ; the  tube  on  the  left  hand  constitutes, 
together  with  a tube  mounted  upon  the  Y’s  and 
having  a lens  land  a reflector,  a microscope,  that, 
aided  by  a split  lens,  will  focus  an  image  of  the 
azimuth  scale  in  the  plane  of  the  crossed  wires. 
The  Y’s  carry  the  altitude  circle,  which  is  graduated 
inside,  an  image  being  likewise  produced  by  means 
of  another  tube  having  a lens  and  a reflector,  a 
right-hand  tube,  and  a split  lens.  Direct  vision  is 
provided  for  by  means  of  the  sufficient  space 
between  the  halves  of  the  lens. 

21,920.— An  Attachment  for  Drawing-com- 
passes : A.  H.  Woodward. — To  adapt  compasses 
for  the  holding  of  differently  sized  pencils  is  de- 
vised a blank  having  arms  that  form  ears  in  which 
a tightening  lever  can  be  pivoted  ; when  the  lever 
is  turned  upwards  the  pencil  becomes  gripped 
between  the  toothed  edges  of  the  appliance. 

21,929.— Cocks  of  Supply  Pipes  and  Hy- 
drants : IF.  R.  Sage. — In  order  to  drain  water  out 
of  the  cocks  and  so  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
frozen,  an  additional  valve  is  made  to  open  a duct 
into  the  drain  pipe  with  the  action  of  turning  the 
plug  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supply.  Ingress  of 
flood  water  to  the  stand-pipe  is  obviated  with  a 
check  valve. 

21,936.— A Flushing-water  Appliance:  C. 
Birkery  and  T.  Standish. — A tubular  stem  sliding 
within  a concentrical  stem  that  rises  from  the 
bottom  of  a cup  mounted  upon  legs  is  fitted  upon 
the  outlet  valve,  a float  which  has  a tubular  stem 
slides  upon  the  outside  of  the  cup,  the  lifting  of  the 
valve  for  effecting  a flush  causes  it  to  be  locked 
through  the  engagement  of  a pawl  pivoted  on  to 
the  stem  of  the  valve,  with  a slotted  peak  upon  the 
float-stem.  Upon  the  escape  of  water  from  the 
cup  through  a time-passage  the  float  continues  to 
fall  until  the  pawl  has  been  liberated  through  the 
impact  of  the  tripping-lever  against  the  bottom  of 
an  adjustable  slot  so  as  to  let  the  valve  fall  down  on 
to  its  seating.  The  top  of  the  valve  becomes  closed 
with  a loose  disc  when  it  has  been  lifted,  and  the 
disc  is  lifted  through  contact  with  the  float-stem 
when  the  valve  rests  upon  its  seating,  so  that  the 
valve-stem  is  thereby  left  free  to  act  as  an  overflow 
pipe. 

21,963.— Construction  of  Hollow  Walls  : 
L.  Fink. — Dove-tail  recesses  are  fashioned  in  build- 
ing blocks  so  that  they  may  take  transverse  dove- 
tail bonding  blocks.  The  building  blocks  consist  of 
an  admixture  of  light  beton  made  up  of  cement 
1 part  and  sand  4 parts,  a stronger  beton  or  burned 
clay  being  used  for  the  bonding  blocks.  In  order  to 
check  the  passage  of  moisture  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  wall,  tar  or  asphalt  is  applied  to  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  building  blocks  and  to  the  bonding 
blocks. 

21,970.— A Cutter  for  Conduit  Tubes,  &c.  : 
H.  von  Appen. — On  the  jaws  of  the  tool,  which  is 
intended  for  cutting  through  the  tubes  that  serve 
to  protect  and  insulate  electrical  conductors,  &c., 
are  mounted  two  or  more  parallel  blades  having 
their  cutting  edges  curved  and  spaced  apart  ; in  one 
modification  a blade  will  cut  the  outside  protecting 


tube  at  a distance  from  its  end,  whilst  another  blade 
cuts  the  inner  insulating  tube.  Springs  that  extend  1 
between  the  pivoted  handles  of  the  tool  serve  to  1 
force  the  cutters  against  the  tubes,  and  either  anti-  ii 
friction  rollers  or  additional  similar  blades  can  be 
placed  opposite  the  cutting  blades. 

21,971.  — basins  for  Lavatories  and  their  1 
Fastenings  : R.  W.  MacDonald.  — The  basin  is 
fastened  securely  in  two  wavs,  upon  the  soil-pipe  ; 
standard  are  disposed  clamping  rings  with  which 
arms  are  adjusted,  and  the  soil-pipe,  to  the  top  of 
which  the  basin  is  fixed,  is  mounted  upon  legs  which  I 
surround  the  trap  below. 

21,985.— Hoisting  Apparatus  : J.  Price.— Upon  i 
a shaft  are  mounted  two  winding-drums,  the  one  1 
drum  being  for  lifting  purposes  and  the  other  for 
the  rope  which  operates  the  bucket  ; the  relative 
revolution  of  the  drums  is  provided  for  by  means  ! 
of  a spiral  groove  having  about  three  complete  < 
turns  which  is  made  in  the  end  of  the  one  drum,  1 
and  will  engage  with  a cranked  pin  at  the  end  of 
the  other  drum. 

22,104. — A Guard  for  Circular  Saws  : J. 
Bodger  and  D.  Handford. — For  circular  saws  and  : 
tools  wherein  the  hood  is  raised  automatically,  a 
sleeve  that  will  slide  along  an  inclined  rod  (which  is 
clamped  on  to  the  radial  arm  of  the  pillar)  is  fitted 
upon  the  hood,  which  is  made  of  two  plates  set 
side  by  side  with  a space  between  them  for  the  : 
saw.  As  the  wood  is  being  pushed  forwards  beneath 
a curved  rod  it  raises  the  hood.  For  means  of 
access  to  the  saw  the  workman  hooks  a stud  upon  i 
the  sliding  sleeve  into  a hook  that  hangs  above  from 
the  clamp  of  the  rod  and  loosens  the  set-screw  in  : 
order  that  the  radial  arm  may  turn  about  the  pillar,  r 
22,141.— Prevention  of  Fire  in  Lifts  : F.  Toy  a 'j 
— A fireproof  flap,  which  remains  shut  during  all 
the  time  when  the  lift  is  not  being  used,  is  provided 
at  each  floor-level  of  the  well.  The  flaps  are  raised  1 
whenever  the  lift  is  at  work,  being  moved  in  unison  1 
with  a rod  upon  which  are  projections  to  engage  s 
with  slotted  links.  Of  every  link  one  end  will  slide  £ 
in  a guide  upon  the  back  of  its  corresponding  flap, 
whilst  the  other  end  is  secured  with  a pivot. 

22,155.— Construction  of  Wall  Linings,  &c.  : : 
P.  Chick—  The  bricks  are  fashioned  with  undercut  I 
grooves,  and  the  boards,  skirting,  wall-linings,  or  1 
similar  woodwork  is  fastened  on  to  dove-tailed 
plugs  or  strips,  which  are  inserted  into  the  grooves.  ; 
The  strips  can  be  made  so  as  to  project  as  much  as  5 
the  thickness  of  the  plaster,  and  thereby  afford  a 1 
guide  for  the  plasterer,  or  they  may  be  built  in  flush 
with  the  brickwork  of  the  wail. 

22,165.— A Spirit  Level  : A.  Gold.— The  inventor 
has  devised  a spirit-level  tube  which  he  shapens  as 
a circle-quadrant  and  mounts  upon  a straight-edge, 
whereof  the  weaker  portion  is  strengthened  with  a 
plate  of  metal  ; he  also  provides  a U-shaped  plate 
which  is  to  be  pulled  up  when  the  instrument  is 
being  used,  and  will  thus  protect  the  tube  ; the 
position  of  the  bubble  will  be  accurately  read  with  a 
sliding  index  to  which  a vernier  may  be  attached. 

22,167. — Lifting-Jacks  : C.  Busch. — Between  the 
two  standards  of  the  jack  is  a screwed  shaft  on 
which  a nut  travels  up  and  down  the  shaft,  being 
turned  with  a crank  that  operates  by  means  of  bevel 
gearing  and  pinions  whereof  one  is  affixed  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft ; beneath  the  load  which  it  is 
desired  to  raise  is  laid  a beam  of  which  the  ends  are 
put  upon  the  nuts  of  two  of  the  jacks. 

22,209. — Spigot-and-Socket  Joints  for  Pipes  : 

T.  Cartman. — The  invention  is  for  making  a joint 
between  pipes  of  hard  metal  or  material,  such  as 
iron,  brass,  earthenware,  and  pipes  of  soft  metal  or 
material ; the  soft  pipe  is  inserted  into  the  socket 
of  the  hard  pipe  for  which  it  constitutes  a lining, 
and  hemp  is  used  as  a packing  between  the  joint  and 
the  cement. 

22,248.— An  Appliance  for  Purposes  of  Ven- 
tilation : R.  T.  Preston  and  G.  C.  Ralston  (of  Stone  & 
Co. ). — The  appliance  is  contrived  for  the  drawing- 
off  of  foul  air  from  buildings,  tunnels,  mines,  and 
other  places,  into  a tank  by  means  of  water  or 
other  liquid  under  pressure,  and  for  effecting  a dis- 
charge of  the  mixed  air  and  water.  Below  the 
water-level  in  the  tank  is  laid  a double  pair  of 
ejectors,  to  which  water  is  supplied  under  pressure. 
The  foul  air,  after  it  has  been  drawn  in  through 
pipes,  is  discharged,  together  with  the  water,  into 
an  overflow  pipe.  Each  ejector  is  fitted  with  an 
adjustable  nozzle,  and,  for  mines,  the  ejector-tank 
apparatus  is  rendered  portable  by  being  mounted 
upon  wheels. 

22,271.— Means  of  Heating  by  Electricity: 
A.  Vogt. — Admixtures  of  finely  pulverised  metals  and 
refractory  non-conductors  with  a liquid,  are  moulded 
into  resistances  that  will  sustain  high  temperatures, 
and  are  pressed  in  the  moulds  so  as  to  bring  about 
uniform  results  ; having  been  dried  the  articles  are 
heated  in  hydrogen,  though  at  the  outset  to  a tem- 
perature that  will  just  entirely  reduce  the  oxide  upon 
the  particles  of  metal ; then  the  non-conducting 
components  are  caused  to  “ frit " (care  being  taken 
to  exclude  carbon)  by  increasing  the  heat  up  to  the 
welding-heat  of  the  metal,  whilst  in  the  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  ; the  constituent  parts  of  the  com- 
pound comprise  nickel,  cobalt,  or  wolfram,  together 
with  kaolin,  alumina,  quartz,  talc,  and  other  rare 
earths  or  oxides,  and  the  articles  are  specified  as 
being  available  for  heating  bodies  which  need  pre- 
liminary heating  in  order  to  make  them  conductive. 
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THE  BUILDER 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  21.— By  German  & German 


Normanton -ou-Soar,  Notts.-The  Manor  House 
Estate,  1 16  a.  2 r.  26  p.,  f.,  including  the 

...  , f ebruary  22.  -By  Horne  & *Co. ' 

Walworth.— i,  Hampton-st.,  with  cab-yard  and 
stabling,  f.,  r.  63/.  ; also  a railway  arch,  u.t. 

968  yrs.,  r.  1/. \ ’ 

. By  Jones,  Lang,  & Co.' 
Kensington.— 23  and  25,  Kensington  Park-rd.,  u t 

61  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  e.r.  100/.  

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Bethnal  Green. — 24,  Arbery-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 

5^-  ios 

Canning  Town.— 4,  Ford's  Park-rd.'," u.t'.' 87*'}^’.' 

g-r-  4^-  

2 to  18  (even),  St.  Thomas'-rd.,  u.t.  97*  yrs., 

g.r.  37/.  16s 

Poplar. -60,  Spey-st.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  4 l. 

43i  45i  and  47,  Limehouse-causeway, 

-Grange-rd.,  f.. 

129,  131,  and  133,  Peliy- 
Poplar. — 79,  Tetley-st.,  u.: 

February  23. — Bv  Be 
Pontefr 

Kensall,  Yorks.— Kensall 




Plaistow. 


reversion  in  90 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  

Thames  Ballast  

Best  Portland  Cement  

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  _ „ ,, 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  a o per  ft.  cube, deld. rly.  depfit. 
Bath  ,,  ....  1 7 ,,  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,,  ,, 

" ’ blocks  ....  1 6J  ,,  ,, 


7 6 per  yard,  delivered. 


n,  , von.uuuuub,  measurements,  and 

Plans  and  Sections.  7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  13. 

Architects?  Benevolent  Society.—  Annual  General  Meet- 
mg  of  the  Subscribers  and  Donors,  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Joy?1  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  President,  Mr 

William  Emerson,  will  take  the  chair  at  5 o'clock. 

lt AZ,C,‘J'te(it,ural  Association  Discussion  Section.— Mr 
H.  P.  G.  Maule  on  “The  Architect  and  the  Garden  ’’ 
1 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute.-Dr.  Christopher  Childs,  M.A.,  on 
Ventilation:  Success  and  Failures  of  the  Methods  at 
rresentin  Use.  1 8 p.m. 

?■  B‘  Behr  on  “ The  Proposed 
High-Speed  Monorail  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
hester.  Sir  William  Preece  will  preside.  8 p.m. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Students’  Visit  to  the 
dillbank-street  Pumping  Station  of  the  London  Hydraulic 
ower  Company  (assemble  at  the  works,  si,  Millbank- 
treet,  Westminster).  2.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (. Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection  at  Boake,  Roberts,  & Co.'s 


Beer 

Grinshill  „ 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2 ij 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 4J 

Hard  York  in  blocks  . . 2 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


s.  d. 

2 8 per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depdt. 

,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  30  „ ,, 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  13  ,,  „ 

„ ,,  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o oi  ,,  ,, 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor...  11  5 oper  1000  of  1200  at  ry.  dep. 

, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o ,,  ,, 

16X  8 best  ,,626  ,,  ,, 

20  x 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  10 18  o ,,  „ 

r6x  8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600  ,,  ,, 

*0  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 

fadinggreen iz  2 6 „ ,, 

r6x  8 ,,  ,,  6 15  o 1,  ,. 

20X10  Permanent  green  10  o o ,,  ,, 

«6x  8 „ „ 5 12  6 „ ,, 

TILES. 


Boscombe,  Hants.— Christchurch-rd.,  the  Palmer 
ston  Arms  p.h.,  u.t.  56^  yrs.,  r.  250/.,  with 

goodwill  

February  27.— By  John  Bott  & Son. 

Herne  Hill. — 2 to  14  (even),  Kestral-avenue,  u.t. 

64 yrs.,  g.r.  58/.  10s.,  r.  307/. ' 

By  Bradshaw  Brown  & Co. 

Poplar.— Bowley-st.,  freehold  manufacturing  pre- 
mises, area  7,000  ft.,  r.  40/.  

By  Elliott,  Son,  & Boyton. 

New  Oxford-st.—  No.  60,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  45/. 
e.r.  200/. ' 

Regent-st.— 65,  Mortimer-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.  gr 

12/.,  r.  nol.  

By  Walter  Hall. 

City  of  London. — 26,  Moorgate-st.,  u.t.  15J  yrs 
g.r.  31/.,  r.  365/.  ’’ 

Peckham.— Reedham-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  47/.  u t 

43  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Victoria  Park.  20,  21,  and  22,  Hedgers-grove 
u.t.  5°i  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s ’ 

Haggerston. — 27  to  37  (odd),  Dunstan-st.,  u.t 
18  yrs.,  g.r.  25/. ' 

28  to  44  (even),  Dunstan-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  29/. 

2 to  10  (even),  Loanda-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  gr 
13/.  10s ‘ 

39  to  45  (odd),  Loanda-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  12V! 

40  to  56  (even),  Loanda-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  27I. 

Islington.— 16,  Elmore-st.,  u.t.  51^  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  ... 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. . _ 

Best  Broseley  tiles 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards) 

Do.  ornamental  Do 

Hip  tiles 

Valley  tiles 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . ; 


Hip  tiles  4 i per  doz. 

Valley  tiles.... .. 38  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  { 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s. 

by  gin.  and  11  in.  16  xo 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 14  10 

Battens:  best  2^  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 1210 

Battens  : best  2^  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 10 

Deals  : seconds 1 0 

Battens  : seconds o 10  < 

Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
„ “°n)  4 10 


3 13  XO  O 

1 less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
less  than  best 


Jor  Sanitary 
and  Destructor 


Extension  of  Water  Mains,  Upper  Culhain  

Seven  Houses,  Baltic  Street,  Bridgeton 

Additions  to  Refuse  Destructor  Buildings 

Two  Cottages,  Priory-lane,  Downham  

Four  Houses,  Ac.,  Highgate  Heaton,  Yorks 

Widening  of  Loudon  lane  

Printing,  

Works  and  Materials 

Road  Materials 

Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes  

House,  Ac.,  Lodge-lane,  Plumstead • 

Surveyor’s  Materials  ••-••••  „ 

Infirmary  Extension,  Brunswick-square,  Camberwell 

Shops,  Uanover-street,  Fraserburgh,  N.B 

Surveyor’s  Materials  

Wood-paving  King  and  Russell-streets  

Additions  to  Hospital  

Additions  to  Infirmary,  Hull  

Lodge,  West  Park  

Twenty-one  Cottages 

Sewers ••••• , 

Additions  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Monk  Bretton.  \ orks 

Extension  of  Fish  Market,  Smithfleld 

Alterations  to  Schools,  Meltham,  near  Huddersfield 

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Moorhllls,  Dewsbury 

Two  Villas,  Northfleld-road,  Dewsbury 

Additions  to  Church,  Willowfleld,  Belfast  

•Repairing,  &c 

House,  Greenroyd  Estate,  Halifax  ... 

Surveyor’s  Materials  

Underground  Convenience,  High-street 

House,  Ac.,  Glascoed,  Welshpool • 

Additions  to  Lodge.  Corndavon,  Invercauld 

Chapel,  Abertridwr,  Caerphilly  

Alterations  to  Brookside  Hotel.  Windermere 

Cottages,  Mill-street,  East  Dewsbury  

Renovation  of  St.  John's  Church.  Highbury  Vale  ... 

Heating,  Trowbridge  Technical  Institute 

Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes  (2J  miles)  

Villa,  Woodview,  Ballymacreely,  Ireland 

Three  Culverts,  

Surveyor’s  Materials * 

Hall,  St.  Peter-street,  Blackburn 

Stables  and  Coachman's  House,  Hayle,  Cornwall  ... 

Three  Timber  Jetties,  Musgrave  Channel 

Sea  Wall ; • 

Alteration  of  Museum  Buildings  into  Houses 

Schools,  Bursar-street  

Kerbing,  Ac.,  Staines-road  •••• 

Warehouse,  Paradise-place,  Cardiff 

Schoolhouse,  Altaghaderry 

Footpaths,  Ac •—•••••••• 

Granite  Road  Metal  (700  tons)  and  slag 

Archway,  Eden  Bridge  

Engine  House,  Ac.,  near  Nottingham  

Car  Shed - ••••••• •; 

Enlargement  of  House  and  Steading,  Manor  harm 

"Boundary  Wall  and  Railing 

Additions  to  Hospital  

•Additions  to  Electricity  Generating  Station  

•Concrete  Flags 

School  and  House,  Ashbydela-Zouch 

•School  

•Roads  

•Materials  

•Steam  Road  Roller 

Hospital 

Wharf  and  Lay-bye  

Sewage  Purification  Works 

Destructor  Buildings  

Police  Station,  Ac 

Store  Premises,  Ac.,  Balmoral  lerrace  

Jetty  at  Quarry,  Penrhyn  Bodelias,  Carnarvon  Bay 

Pile  Driving  and  Foundations,  Newhaven 

Cottage  Bedlinog,  near  Treharris  . 

Shop  A Offices,  Fleet-street,  Bury,  Lancs 

Hotel,  Castle-lane,  Carlisle  •--•”-••••••  .•;••• 

Seventy-nine  Cottages,  Heath,  Chesterfield  .. 

Sewage  Tank,  Ac •-- 

Rebuilding  St.  George's  \ icarage.  Mosslcy  .. 

Rebuilding  the  Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle 

Cottage,  Scout,  Newchurch,  Lancs  - 

Motor  car  Works,  Canal-street,  Nottingham 
Two  Cottages,  South  Hiendley,  Yorks  


Barking  U.D.C 

Glasgow  Corporation  

Bourne  (Lines)  U.D.C 

Ely  R.D.C 

Arnside  Parish  Council  

West  Ham  Town  Council  

Harrow  U.D.  School  Board  

Wokingham  R.D.C 

Glasgow  Corporation  

Gloucester  Corporation  

Methodist  Trustees 

Bromley  U.D.C. 

Chelsea  Borough  Council  

Hammersmith  Borough  Council . 

Bexley  U.D.C 

Enfield  U.D.C 

Woolwich  Union  Guardians 

Hoo  (Kent)  R.D.C 

St.  Giles’  Guardians 

Mr.  J.  Hendry  

Rishton  (Lancs) U.D.C 

South  Shields  Corporation 

Larne  (Ireland)  Guardians 

Hull  Corporation  

Kilkenny  R.D.C 

Kirkcaldy  Town  Council 


Manchester  Corporation.. 


C.  F.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Barkiug  

J.  Voting.  8S,  Renlleld-street.  Glasgow 

S R Andrews,  Council  Offices,  Bou™e 

A.  D.  F.nuals,  Surveyor,  Lynn-road  Ely  

G L.  Hoggarth.  Architect,  00,  Highgate,  Kendal 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham  ......  .....  ... 

Houston  A Houston,  Architects.  5,  \ ork-biuldings,  Adolph  1 . 

R.  C.  Cameron,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Kelso  ......  

.1  F Sargeant,  District  Council  Offices,  Wokingham  

Burnet.  A Boston,  Architects,  ISO,  Hope-street  Glasgow  

H.  A.  Dancey,  Architect.  20.  Clarence-street,  Gloucester 

Rev  J Needham,  Downham,  Norfolk  

Rycroft  A Firth,  Architects,  Bradford  

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent 

Town  Hall,  Chelsea,  S.W 

See  Advertisement -•••••••  •■••••  

W T.  Howse,  Surveyor,  Public  Hall,  Bexley 

R.  Collins,  Surveyor,  Court  House,  Enfield  

Church  A Co.,  Architects,  William-street,  Woolwich 

R.  P.  Smyth,  District  Council  Offices,  M-rood  

E T Hall,  Architect,  57,  Moorgate-street,  E.C  

W.  Reid,  Architect,  Saltounsquare,  Fraserburgh 

Surveyor.  4,  Church-street,  Rishtou  

S E Burgess,  Civil  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields  .... 

, Mr.  Pinkerton,  Point-street,  Larne  . • ••••  •• - 

Botterill  A Co.,  Architects,  23,  Parliament-street,  Hull 

J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Towu  Hall,  Hull 

, K.  Comerford,  Council  Offices  

W.  D.  Sang,  Civil  Engineer.  Kirkcaldy  - 

Wade  A Turner,  Architects,  10,  Pitt-street,  Barnsley 

City  Survevor’  Town  Hall,  Manchester  

J Kirk  A Sons,  Architects,  Huddersfield 

J.  Kirk  A Sons,  Architects,  Dewsbury  -- 

F W.  Kidgway,  Architect,  Bond-street,  Dewsbury  


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  14 
do. 


Select  Vestry'!.'".'""' W.  J.’  Fennell,  Architect,  Belfast  .. 

P°H“  Ulstricl L.“  " V B'ank  Cha„.b„„,  Halifax 

Flaxton  (Yorks)  R D.C T.  Peters.  4,  New-street,  Yorks 

^ B Bremner.  Smith  A Bremner.  Architects,  Oswestry  

Jenkins  A Mari.  Civil  Engineers,  16,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen 

j.  Thomas,  Architect,  17,  Quay-street,  Cardiff  

.1.  Stalker,  Architect,  Kendal  ••••——  ,• K V 

Marriott,  Sou  A Shaw,  C.E..  Church-street  Chambers,  Dewsbury 

Churchwardens  "... The  Vicar,  The  Vicarage,  St.  John’s  Church,  Highbury  Vale  

H.  Ledbury.  Timbrell-street,  Trowbridge 

Bollineton  Cheshire  U.D.C W.  H.  Radford,  Civil  Engineer,  King-street,  Nottingham  . . 

Mr  TSos  Osborne W.  J.  Fennell,  Architect,  Scottish  Provident  Buildings,  Belfast... 

Evesham  R.D.C Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Evesham  ...^ 

York  uori  ira • stones  A Stones,  Architects,  10,  Richmond-terracc,  Blackburn  ... 

Messrs  Aludge  ..." I S.  Hill.  Architect,  Redruth - ; 

Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  ..  G.  F.  L.  Giles.  Harbour  Engineer,  Harbour  Office,  Belfast  

Dundee  Town  Council W Mackison,  Civil  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Dundee 

W.  Carmichael,  Architect,  Parton,  Whitehaven.................. 

Uleetborpes  School  Board F.  W.  Croft,  Architect,  Victoria-chambers,  Great  Grimsby  

Runbury -on -Thames - H.  F.  Coales,  Surveyor.  Sonbury-on-Thames  

Mr  J Spiridion Veatl  & 8ant,  Architects,  Cardiff.... - 

**  ....  K.  J.  Toye,  Architect,  Strand,  Londonderry  

Tynemouth  Corporation I.  F.  Sniillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth 

Long  Sutton  (Lines)  U.D.C S.  S.  Mossop,  Council  Offices,  Long  Button...  - , 

Carlisle  Corporation H.  C.  Marks,  Civil  Engineer,  36,  Pisher-street,  Carlisle 

Carlton  U D.C R.  Whitbread,  Architect,  Carlton,  near  Nottingham 

Farnworth  (Lancs)  U.D.C W.  J.  Lomax,  Engineer,  11,  Fold-street,  Bolton... 

r arnworun  j Ander80n,  Chapman  A Co.,  Solicitors,  Blairgowrie 

Eastleigh  A Bishopstoke  U.D.C....1  See  Advertisement  j 

Bcloer  Joint  Hospital  Committee  Hunter  A Woodhouse,  Architects,  Helper  

Wimbledon  U.D.C Council  Offices,  The  Broadway,  Wimbledon 

Walthamstow  U.D.C Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  

Barrowclilfe  A Allcock,  Architects,  Loughborough  

Norton  School  Board  J.  Norton,  Architect.  Alliance-chambers,  George-street,  Sheffield 

Beckenham  U D.C Surveyor.  Council  Office,  Beckenham 

Wembley  U.D.C Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Wembley..... — I 

West  Ham  Borough  Council Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E 

Chlddingstone  Joint  Hos.  Comte  . M.  M.  Smith,  Architect,  62.  Berners -street,  W 

Hackney  Electric  Lighting  Comte.  K.  Hammond,  Engineer,  64,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  

uacaney  » (,  j Ilunt>  Borough  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Dorchester 

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  

F.  Wintmore,  Architect,  Chelmsford 

Athron  A Beck,  Architects,  Doncaster  ••••••• - 

Smith  A Sidebotham,  Civil  Engineers,  l.Pnncess-st., Manchester. 

F.  j.  Raynor,  Engineer,  8,  High-street,  Newhaven  

Air.  Radford,  Bedlinog - 

Openshaw  A Gill,  Architects,  6,  Fleet-street  Bury  

Castiglionc  A Oibbings.31,  Lowther  street,  Carlisle...... 

W M.  Ashmore,  Architect,  New  Queen-street,  Chesterfield 

G.  ri.  Elliott,  Architect.  Lightcliffe  

J.  Brooke,  Architect,  IS,  Exchange-street,  Manchester 

J.  Carr,  41,  M osley-street,  Newcastle — 

F.  J.  Hobson,  Architect,  King-street,  Rawtenstall  

W D.  Pratt,  Architect,  Cauldon-chambcrs,  Nottingham  

G.  Moxon,  Architect,  28,  Church-street,  Barnsley 


do. 

do. 


Dorchester  Town  Council 

Hull  Corporation  

W.  Suffolk  Standing  Joint  Comte. 
York  Equitable  Indus.  Soc.,  Ltd... 
Nevin  Bay  Granite  Quarry,  Ltd... 


Mr.  W.  W.  Crompton 

Hardwick  Colliery  Company,  Ltd. 
Hipperholme  U.D.C 


Mar.  17 
Mar.  18 
do. 


do. 

Alar.  19 
do. 


do. 

Mar.  20 
do. 

Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
do. 

Mar.  23 
Alar.  25 


do. 

Mar.  29 
April  10 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

■Clerk  of  Works 

Scarborough  Corporation].. 

Mar.  18 
do. 

Mar.  19 
Mar.  25 

•Building  Inspector 

•Sanitary  Inspector 

Tottenham  U.D.C 

Bristol  Health  Committee 

1501.  per  annum  

11.  10s.  per  week 

Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  <k  xxlii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xx.  <fc  xxiii. 


PROPOSED  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL  FOR 


MARCH  9,  1901. 


*bpWr 


ions  &rjc*. 


V-yVrnc.)  y 


:q.  llov^r.. 


^Ecncyt  t«r4  CmprEie  I1ov)e. 


J/l.t^TK'OiJD.  Aei8A. 


• PHOTO. SPRAGUE  & C?  LT? 


EAST  HARDING  STREET.  FETTER  LANE.E.C. 


S.— Mr.  J.  H.  Eastwood,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 


March  9,  1901.] 
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ingly  picturesque  objects,  though  smaller 

tnd  less  costly  in  appearance  than  many 
others  in  the  case.  Among  the  most  charac- 
eristic  objects  in  this  case  are  also  the 
wo  small  and  rather  squat  German  cups, 
'los.  21  and  26;  low  wide  cups  each  on  a 
ihallow  moulded  circular  foot.  A large  oval 
lish  Spanish,  late  seventeenth  century — 
ent  by  her  late  Majesty,  is  one  of  the  ex- 
mples  which  show  that  richness  of  surface 
m bossing  and  chasing  will  not  atone  for 
>ad  form  : the  whole  design  is  ragged  in 
utliue.  We  may  notice  also  that  in  the 
up  No.  38,  the  figure  of  an  armed  warrior 
takes  a very  weak  stem,  quite  out  of  keep- 
ig  with  the  scale  of  the  cup ; besides 
hich,  a figure  should  never  be  introduced 
here  it  must  be  used  as  a handle  for  the 
asp  of  the  hand  ; it  is  degrading  the  figure 
use  it  in  that  manner. 

With  case  L we  come  to  some  of  the  ec- 
ssiastical  designs,  in  which  we  find,  almost 
r the  first  time  in  the  collection,  architec- 
ral  forms  frankly  used  in  silver  work.  It 
ows  how  the  cathedral  forms  of  architec- 
re  had  become  synonymous  with  the  notion 
religious  art,  that  we  so  constantly  find 
2m  used  in  articles  which  are  specially  in- 
ided  for  religious  use.  Thus  in  case  L we 
d a “censer  of  architectural  design,”  on  a 
xagon  plan,  with  buttresses  and  pinnacles 
each  angle  ; a late  fourteenth  century 
glish  work.  No  form  of  design  could  be 
re  unsuited  for  a swinging  censer ; it 
ks  as  if  ifi  must  come  to  pieces  in 
'•  A iess  unfitting  use  of  archi 

Ural  detail  is  found  in  the  fine 
quary,  No.  8 in  the  same  case ; a 
gitudinal  gabled  form,  with  heavy  angle 
nacles  perched  on  the  top  of  foliated 
itals  in  a manner  which  would  never 
e been  tolerated  in  actual  built  architec- 
This  is  nevertheless  a fine  piece  of  work 
:s  kind  (French,  of  the  fourteenth  century); 
f it  is  worth  note  that  the  scroll  design 
he  slope  of  what  would  in  actual  archi- 
ure  be  the  roof  is  far  too  large  in  pattern, 

I quite  out  of  scale  with  the  rest  of  the 
ign.  Case  M contains  a remarkable 
man  cup  of  architectural  design,  the 
a consisting  of  elaboratejtabernacle  work, 
tedingly  bad  to  handle ; it  is  noticeable 
igh  not  noticed  in  the  catalogue,  that 
" we  have  an  example  of  the  especially 
man  vice  of  apparent  penetration  ; the 
er  portion  of  the  finial,  above  the  cup, 
g designed  so  as  to  appear  like  a con- 
ation of  the  stem  carried  through  the 
' of  the  CUP-  Nothing  could  be  in  worse 
2,  though  the  workmanship  is  admirable, 
he  same  case,  assorted  oddly  with  the 
irnval  work,  are  the  two  or  three 
nples  in  the  connexion  of  Classic  work  ; 
sco-Roman  cantharos  (6),  a libation  cup 
pure  Classic  form,  assumed  to  be 
?k  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and 
xcellent  preservation  ; a little  Grmco- 
an  model  amphora ; and  a very 
tiful  little  nude  statuette  of  Apollo, 
ably  Gallo-Roman.  A Flemish  chalice 
is  another  of  the  elaborate  architectural 
;ns,  with  a stem  so  delicate  in  its  detail 
one  would  be  afraid  of  grasping  for  fear 
juring  the  work.  In  case  N are  several 
monstrances,  in  which  architectural 
3 are  largely  used;  a German  one 
5)  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  and 
five  manner  in  which  miniature  window- 
ry  is  made  use  of;  and  an  Italian 
'pie  (No.  12)  is  interesting  for  the 


manner  in  which  the  feeling  and  detail  of 
Italian  Gothic  are  reproduced  on  a small 
scale.  There  are  two  more  architectural 
censers,  as  unsuitable  for  their  purpose  as 
the  one  previously  mentioned  ; and  a rather 
simple  chalice  (io)  notable  for  the  charming 
and  unusual  manner  in  which  a little  crucifix 
in  relief  is  introduced  on  one  of  the  lobes  of 
the  spreading  base,  the  remainder  of  which  is 
quite  plain.  This  little  incident  gives  quite 
" special  interest  to  the  work. 

Among  the  remaining  exhibits  we  have 
only  space  to  notice  two  or  three.  One  of 
these  is  the  splendid  nautilus  cup  of  German 
work  lent  by  her  late  Majesty,  with  a figure 
of  Jupiter  above  and  a figure  of  Neptune  on 
a sea-horse  supporting  the  cup,  a splendid 
piece  of  work  much  more  Italian  than 
German  in  general  feeling  (date  1600) ; and, 
in  Case  Q,  a bowl  of  Venetian  Gothic  work 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a design  formed 
of  radiating  scallops  in  ogee  curves,  enriched 
with  foliated  ornaments  and  animals,  and 
which  is  a perfect  model  of  style  for  silver- 
smith s work.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  one  of  the  canals  of  Venice. 
Another  work  in  Case  R,  which  should  not 
be  passed  over,  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
reliquary  cross,  described  as  “French  or 
German  circa  1340,”  with  the  peculiarity  of  a 
double  arm  to  the  cross,  one  above  the 
other ; the  bold  and  effective  plan  of  the 
base,  and  indeed  the  whole  design,  are  in 
the  highest  style  of  art. 

We  have  merely  touched  on  some  of  the 
salient  points  in  this  splendid  collection, 
which  every  one  interested  in  decorative  art 
should  see.  Owing  to  the  liberality  of  the 
committee  and  members,  access  to  it  is  easy 
for  all  who  care  for  the  subject. 


and  municipal  questions  was  ill-advised 
and  deserved  to  fail.  The  English  people 
have  always  been  in  favour  of  steady  pro- 
gress ; they  kept  that  aim  in  view  in 
politics  till  all  the  great  political  grievances 
were  removed.  The  democracy  of  London 
for  a long  time  has  not  known  its  strength  in 
municipal  matters,  and  has  not  understood 
what  it  wanted.  Now  it  has,  after  some 
years’  newspaper  reading,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion it  wants  the  water  supply  in  its  own 
hands,  and  it  wants  better  locomotion.  It 
has  been  so  often  told  that  London  is  behind- 
hand that  it  has  decided  to  get  something 
done.  Having  thus  made  up  its  mind, 
London  was  certain  to  vote  for  the  Progres- 
sives. If  the  Government  thwart  the  wishes 
of  London,  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  no 
long  time  the  Metropolis  will  return  Liberal 
members  to  Parliament. 


NOTES. 

Proposed  *T  seems  to  be  intended,  as 
U°h°QSL!°  miSht  have  been  expected,  that 
an  important  monument  to  our 
late  beloved  Queen  should  be  raised  some- 
where in  London,  though  it  has  not  tran- 
spired that  any  special  site  or  any  special 
idea  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  monu- 
ment has  been  proposed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  whatever  is  done  will  be 
done  in  a manner  that  shall  be  artisti- 
cally worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
occasion.  We  must  expect  to  find  that 
various  absurd  proposals  will  be  made  by 
people  who  have  pet  theories  to  promote ; 
and  already  that  irrepressible  person,  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  has  attempted  to  revive  the 
idea  of  a modern  Gothic  chapel  attached  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  has  been  con- 
demned over  and  over  again.  What  we 
ought  to  have  is  a great  architectural  and 
sculptural  monument,  for  which  there  should 
be  a competition  open  to  all  British  artists. 

The  °N  every  goveming  body, 
County  Council  municipal  or  imperial,  there 
Election.  must  be  progressives  and  anti- 
progressives, and  when  the  progressives 
temper  progress  with  prudence,  they  form 
the  party  to  be  supported.  The  Progressives 
on  the  London  County  Council  have — as  is 
natural  — made  mistakes,  but  they  are 
earnestly  bent  on  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  they  bring  to  the 
work  a lively  enthusiasm.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, who  desires  to  see  London  improved 
should  be  gratified  at  the  result  ot  the 
recent  election.  The  attempt  of  the  so- 
called  Moderates  to  confuse  imperial 


in  . • r • «_  * SlR  Courtenay  Boyle  pre- 
Regulations.  S1ded  at  a Board  of  Trade  in- 
quiryat  the  Westminster  Town 
Hall,  on  the  1st  inst.,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  electric  light  companies  are 
to  be  allowed  to  raise  the  pressure  of  supply 
without  the  consent  of  the  consumer.  The 
action  of  the  Westminster  Company,  in 
applying  that  the  proviso  in  one  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  regulations,  which  insists  that  the 
consent  of  the  consumer  must  be  obtained, 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  allow  the  question 
being  settled  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  led  to  this  inquiry.  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  pointed  out  that  the  West- 
minster Company  had  divided  their  gains 
with  the  consumers  without  pressure  from 
the  I.ondon  County  Council  or  the  Board 
of  Trade.  There  were  only  eight  clients 
of  the  company  who  preferred  the  loo 
volts,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
charged  8d.  a unit  as  against  an  average 
charge  of  qd.  for  the  rest  of  the  con- 
sumers. This  necessitated  a double  set 
ot  mains  and  put  the  company  to  great  ex- 
pense. It  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  bulk  of  their  clients  if  the  eight  low- 
pressure  consumers  would  agree  to  change 
over.  The  various  opposing  counsel,  repre- 
senting  the  City  Corporation,  County 
Council,  &c.,  submitted  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  could  not  alter  this  regulation,  as  it 
was  not  a regulation  at  all.  The  right  of 
existing  consumers  to  a 100-volt  supply 
could  not  be  altered  without  their  consent 
except  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle  decided  that  this  ’ inquiry 
might  discuss  whether  it  was  expedient 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  alter  this  regula- 
tion.  Technical  evidence  of  a one-sided 
character  having  been  given  in  support  of 
the  alteration,  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  to 
this  week.  In  our  opinion  this  inquiry 
would  never  have  been  necessary  at  all  if 
the  supply  companies  had  approached  their 
consumers  with  more  consideration  in  the 
first  instance.  Having  in  many  instances 
simply  tricked  their  consumers  into  accept- 
ing the  higher  voltage  without  any  reduction 
in  their  tariff,  and  having  made  wild  asser- 
tions about  increased  efficiency,  no  danger 
of  shock,  &c.,  they  now  pose  as  much  injured 
bodies  because  a few  consumers  are  willing 
to  pay  exorbitantly  for  the  more  desirable 
lower  pressure. 

Municipalities  The  adjourned  discussion  on 
ttJSSS.  MadS“'s  paper  on  “ The 
Electrical  Power  Bills  of  1900  ” 
at  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
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last  week  gave  rise  to  an  unexpectedly 
interesting  debate.  Mr.  Hammond  criticised 
the  paper  very  severely.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  questions  that  really  concerned  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  were 
those  connected  with  the  proper  size  of  the 
distributing  stations  and  the  best  methods 
of  distributing  power,  and  not  those  con- 
nected with  certain  real  or  imaginary 
restrictions  on  “free  trade’  in  electricity. 
Mr.  Madgen's  paper  was  a dirge,  and  the 
Institution  would  be  ill-advised  in  appointing 
a committee  to  make  the  path  of  the  com- 
pany promoter  easier.  If  we  were  behind 
other  nations  in  electric  lighting,  it  was  not 
due  to  restrictive  legislation,  but  simply  to 
the  keen  competition  that  was  going  on  with 
cheap  gas.  Electric  lighting  in  this  country 
had  often  to  compete,  with  gas  at  es.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  whilst  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America  the  average  price  of  gas  was 
three  or  four  times  as  great.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  this  country  municipalities  were,  as  a 
rule,  supplying  electricity  to  consumers  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  companies.  He 
also  mentioned  the  excellent  municipal 
electric-lighting  stations  there  were  in  Ger 
many.  Professor  Ayrton  gave  his  expe 
rience  of  one  of  the  new  power  companies. 
He  had  advised  a small  town  in  the  North  to 
get  its  electricity  in  bulk  from  this  company 
instead  of  laying  down  a station  of  its  own. 
The  company,  however,  refused  to  supply  at 
a cheaper  rate  than  3d.  a unit,  which  was 
obviously  prohibitive.  This  statement  of 
Professor  Ayrton’s  is  an  exceedingly  serious 
one,  and  Mr.  Madgen,  in  his  reply,  accen- 
tuated it  by  saying  that  he  thought  the 
company  ought  to  have  charged  6d.  a unit. 
Several  directors  and  promoters  of  various 
power  schemes  spoke  strongly  against  what 
thev  called  the  “dog  in  the  manger”  policy 
of  municipalities,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
the  somewhat  sparsely  attended  meeting  was 
obviously  with  them. 


establishment  of  Victoria  University, 
to  consist  of  affiliated  colleges  having 
their  centre  at  Manchester.  With 
Owens  College  has  been  amalgamated  the 
Royal  School  of  Medicine,  founded  in  1S24; 
Dr.  J.  Prince  Lee,  first  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
bequeathed  his  library,  containing  upwards 
of  6,000  volumes,  and  to  the  buildings  have 
been  removed  the  library  of  the  Medical 
Society  and  scientifical  collections  from  the 
Manchester  Museum. 


In  the  course  of  next  month 
No  4,  White-  wil[  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
hall-gardens.  r ,,  , 

Mart  the  Crown  lease  of  Mo.  4. 
Whitehall-gardens.  The -house  was  erected 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  plans  and 
designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  who  was 
the  architect  also  of  Peel’s  country  seat  at 
Drayton-Bassett,  near  Tamworth,  where  the 
portrait  gallery,  added  at  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  house,  was  completed  in 
1846,  after  the  designs  of  Sydney  Smirke 
(see  the  Builder , May  10,  1845.  It 

was  at  Whitehall-gardens  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  formed  the  fine  collection  of  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  English  pictures,  comprising 
paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Vandyck,  Teniers, 
I.  and  A.  Ostade,  A.  and  W.  Van  der  Velde, 
Lely,  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
Wilkie,  together  with  portrait  busts  of 
Pope,  Prior,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (by  Chantrey), 
&c.,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  dis- 
persed at  auction  last  year. 


spoiled  the  interior  effect.  Of  the  large  nut 
ber  of  carefully-selected  photos  that  we 
put  upon  the  screen,  those  of  the  Normij 
work  throughout  the  church  were  exceedinj 
interesting,  showing  variety  of  feeling  a 
individuality,  of  which  the  caps  now  hide 
behind  the  organ  are  particularly  charm: 
specimens,  unique  in  their  archaic  charact 
Mr.  Evans  has  also  secured  a splendid  c 
lection  of  details  from  the  rood-screen 
beautiful  example  of  Late  Decorated  wo 
Mr.  Doran  Webb,  who  was  in  the  chair,  at: 
close  of  the  lecture  emphasised  the  neo 
sity  of  suppressing  the  modern  tendency  I 
give  undue  prominence  to  the  organ  a 
feature.  With  this  we  quite  agree  where 
is  an  old  church  or  cathedral  that  is  uni 
consideration,  but  in  the  case  of  mod 
church  design  the  organ  is  so  importani 
factor  that  it  should  be  an  essential  pan 
the  design,  not  a mere  incident  to  be  pus 
from  sight.  


An  appeal  is  made  for  sub 
Owens  College,  SCriptions  towards  a sum  of 
150,000/.  in  completion  ot  the 
endowment  and  equipment  of  Owens 
College,  of  which  the  first  jubilee  will  be 
celebrated  in  the  course  of  the  current  year. 
The  Committee,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  Chairman,  desire  to  establish 
new  Chairs  of  Architecture,  English  Litera- 
ture, and  Hebrew,  to  provide  for  hygienical 
and  bacteriological  investigation,  for  research 
fellowships,  and  for  a pension  fund  on  be- 
half of  the  professorial  and  general  staffs. 
It  is  stated  that  an  immediate  sum  ot 
20000/.  is  needed  for  the  extinction  of 
existing  liabilities,  more  particularly  in 
respect  of  the  medical  side  of  the  college, 
and  that  at  present  the  yearly  income  fails 
to  meet  the  annual  expenditure.  Owens 
College,  which  was  founded  in  1846  by 
john  Owens,  a Manchester  merchant  who 
devised  nearly  100,000/.  to  trustees  for  the 
establishment  of  a teaching  University 
(being  the  first  after  its  kind  in  the  provinces), 
and  was  opened  in  1851  a house  that 
had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  Richard 
Cobden.  Some  twenty  years  afterwards  the 
college  migrated  to  the  new  buildings 
erected  from  the  designs  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  and  since  enlarged 
by  Messrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse  & Son.  In 
1867  the  capital  of  the  foundation  was  in- 
creased by  contributions  to  a total  of 
about  400,000/.,  and  in  1880  a charter 
incorporation  was  granted  for  the 


We  learn  that  this  house, 
Hogarth’s  House,  whjch  stands  on  the  west  side 
Chiswick.  j^0garth_iane(  is  about  to 

be  pulled  down  for  the  erection  of  villa 
residences  upon  the  site,  including  the 
garden.  The  house,  having  been  for  some 
time  previously  out  of  repair  and  rented 
in  tenements,  was  taken  in  1890  by  the 
Typographic  Etching  Company,  for  the 
Hogarth  Works.  In  the  following  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  a sum 
of  500/.  for  the  establishment  of  a main- 
tenance trust,  and  to  clear  away  some 
buildings  that  had  been  intruded  on  the 
south  side.  The  house  was  built  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
red  brick  with  rubbed  brick  dressings, 
and  has  a bold  wooden  bay  - window 
the  first  floor  of  the  north  and 
principal  front,  with  a moulded  wooden 
eaves  course  (see  the  view  in  the  Builder 
of  February  8,  1890).  Hogarth  bought 
the  house  in  or  about  1750,  after  he  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Calais.  He  occupied  it  as  a 
summer  residence  until  his  death  on  October 
26,  1774,  in  Leicester  Fields.  He  left  the 
house  to  his  widow,  who  demised  it  to  her 
relative,  Mrs.  Mary  Lewis,  at  whose  death 
in  1808  it  passed  to  some  persons  named  in 
Mrs.  Hogarth’s  will.  The  house  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  Henry  Cary,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  who  died  in  1844.  It  is 
said  that  the  two  leaden  urns  upon  the  gate- 
posts were  given  to  Hogarth  by  Garrick. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIG 
THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  IQ00.  I 
The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  fe 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Fr 
evening  last  week  in  the  Meeting-room  of: 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  the  Presic- 
Mr  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  bt 
read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentle! 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association, 
Messrs.  D.  Hill  and  A.  Gilbert  Scott. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a voljj 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  R.  C.  HarrisorJ 
presenting  to  the  library  forty  volumes  of« 
Builder.  . , . 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  like  to  rei| 
members  of  the  special  general  meeting,  t; 
held  that  day  week,  for  the  purpose  of  IS 


neia  111*1  uay  --  ■ 

sidering  a scheme  of  proposed  day  classes! 

• 1 JmhUI  o rrr\r\A  HpqI  /*)! 


of 


siaering  a suiwm.  — —j  ------ 

the  Association.  No  doubt  a good  deal  oi 
terest  would  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  ( 1: 
mittee’s  proposals,  and  there  would  be  a is 
meeting  on  the  occasion.  I 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that* 
A.  H . Hart’s  lectures  on  “ The  Architect’s  U| 
Colour  ” would  commence  on  March  13.  J 
subject  was  one  of  considerable  intererl 
architects,  and  any  gentleman  desiroul 
joining  should  send  in  his  name  to  the  SI 
tary  at  once.  I 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  E.  V 
Wonnacott,  the  Cates  Prizeman,  to  rei 
paper  on  “ The  Paris  Exhibition,  1900/’  1 
trated  by  a large  number  ol  lantern  slidii 
well  as  a number  of  drawings  hung  rountl 
room.  . 

Mr.  Wonnacott,  in  the  course  of  someifl 
liminary  observations,  said  he  would  lilt 
explain  that  last  year  a travelling  student 
was  offered  for  the  study  of  the  buildm.il 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  and  it  vv;l 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  the  father  of  the  profesj 
if  he  might  call  him  so,  that  the  Associl 
owed  a debt  of  gratitude  in  offering! 
studentship,  and  for  his  generosity  in  harfl 
over  to  the  treasurer  the  funds  necessarJ 
the  purpose.  The  Committee  of  the  As&| 
tion  was  charged  with  finding  a suitable  c| 
date,  on  certain  conditions  which  he  nee! 
recall,  except  one,  viz.,  that  the  p< 
chosen  must  read  a paper  on  the  subject  ctl 
visit  before  the  Association.  '1  he  Comtml 
choice  having  fallen  on  him,  he  stood  tj 
them  in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  import 
Mr.  Wonnacott  then  read  the  folio* 


Southwell 

Minster. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Society  on  Thursday,  February 
28,  a lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Evans  on  Southwell  Minster, 
illustrated  by  limelight  views  from  original 
photographs  The  lecturer  briefly  outlined 
the  history  of  the  Minster,  and  strongly  con- 
demned the  more  recent  alterations,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  the  organ, 
have  hidden  much  beautiful  detail,  anu 


paper  : — 
Historical. 


U(JIU11W„  -Every  eleventh  year  Fill 
since  1855,  has  invited  the  nations  to  com  > 
vie  with  her  in  the  great  industrial  show] 
initiated.  The  Exhibition  of  last  year.1 
long  foreseen,  but  it  nevertheless  was  de:l 
on  in  a hurry, for  Berlin  had  intended  to..- 
the  century  with  a magnificent  universal  e:  ; 
tion  there,  but  France,  ever  jealous  of  herfl 
door  neighbour,  sailed  in  a point  nearcE 
. j 1 /1i(p  mpntinnpd.  A . 


UUUl  licigiiuju*,  - r |j 

wind,  and  bespoke  the  date  mentioned.  A 

Irort  k'ratlCfg 


dential  decree  settled  everything,  h ran 
to  have  the  next  Exhibition.  Whichever 
it  was  that  was  to  have  the  honour  of  her; 
the  international  show,  there  was  the  c t 
tunitv  of  dosing  in  a magnificent  wa,j 
century  of  artistic,  scientific,  and  comml! 


March  9,  1901.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)..  400  4 10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  it  in ,. ..  2710  o 2810  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o o 

Battens.  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

i,  .,  3in.  by  gin.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  .'  first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 25  o o 26  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens 16  10  o 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

xx  in. 18  10  o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 14  o o 14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

xx  in. _ 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 14  o o 14  10  o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  10  o 16  10  o 

„ „ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  o o 15  o o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

i>  1,  „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 1400 

,,  ,,  battens  1100  12  o o 

Pitch  pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  010  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine- 

First,  regular  sizes  30  o o 33  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 3 6 o 4 6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 2 8 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 2 4 o 2 7 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  o 5 * 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 8 o o 

in.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 010  o 1 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft. cube..., 023  03 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Rolled  Steeljoists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections 

| Flitch  Plates 


including  ordinary  patterns 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


i Iron.— 

I Common  Bars 9 

(Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  _.  9 15  o 10 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  11  10  o 

I Mild  Steel  Bars 9 10  o 10  1 

j Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 10  1 

„ „ galvanised  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black.- 

I Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g xo  15  o 

„ „ to  24  g 11  15  o 

j _ I,  to  26  g 13  s o 

! Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

I Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

• 3 ft.  to  20  g 13  o o 

11  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o 

I n 11  26  g 15  10  o 

i Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

I Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g. 


19  o 


I Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20'g.  1300 
„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o 

I 11  ,,  26  g 14  o o 

j Best  Soft  SteelSheets,  6ft.  by  2ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  13  o o 

11  n 22  g.  and  24  g > 14  o o 

_ v,  . » 2PS 15  o o 

i Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  18  o o 

I Pipe  in  coils  18  10  o 

) Soil  Pipe 21  o o 

|2inc— Sheet — 

• Vieille  Montagne  ton  600 

■^Silesian 25  o o 

Copper— 

1 Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 1 

i Thin  013 

j Copper  nails o 1 2 

ISrass— 

1 Strong  Sheet o o n 

■ Thin  „ „ o j x 

Un— English  Ingots ,,  o 1 4:} 

Holder — Plumbers’  ,,  o o 8J 

i Tinmen’s ,,  o o 9 

I Blowpipe o o 10 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . . ... 

„ fourths  ....... 

21  oz.  thirds  

„ „ fourths 

26  oz.  thirds  

„ „ fourths  

32  oz.  thirds  

,,  ,,  fourths 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  ... . 

| Hartley’s  Rolled  Plat 

1 


2|d.  per  ft.  deliv 

i4d. 


■ 3jd- 
...  3id- 

4^d. 

....  4id. 

s3d. 

Sid. 

...  3id. 

4id. 

....  3d. 
....  3 Jd. 

4d. 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels 

11  ,1  ,,  in  drums  

Boiled  ,,  11  in  pipes 

n 11  ,,  in  barrels 

11  11  „ in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  

Ii  in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ., 

Red  Lead,  Dry 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty. .per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel 


s.  d 
2 6 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


per  gallon 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ...  o 16 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ...  1 o 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o i6 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 10 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  

Best  Black  Japan  

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black  

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  ... ... . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  B.  M. — W.  B.  P.  (Amounts  should  have  been 
stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


CAMBORNE.— For  residence  at  Camborne,  Cornwall, 
for  Mr.  J.  M.  Holman.  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  architect, 
Redruth 

For  For  Oak 
House.  Joinery. 
£ £ 
3,640  815 

4,440 

3,oOo  520 


J.  Colliver  

Turner  & Trounson  . 
J.  Glasson 
W.  J.  T 


Winn 

Hodge  & Mitchell 2,02: 

John  Odgers,  Redruth*  


3,547 


673 

640 

554 


CHURCH  (Lancs). — For  the  construction  of  a sewer 
Tanpits-road  to  Church  Bridge,  for  the  Urban  District 
Councd  Mr.  W.  E.  Wood,  surveyor,  District  Council 
Uthces,  Church.  Quantities  by  surveyor  : — 

J.  Grimshaw,  Church,*  as  per  schedule. 


T~  tT  , , j,U ',7 ‘"8  **“«  laying  water  mains  in 
lower  Hamlets  and  Folkestone-road,  for  the  Town  Coun- 
cd-  Mn.H;  E^Stilgoe,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Dover: 


iggs.  Wall,  & 

Co £78< 

D.  & G.  Keeler  574  18 


I Austen  & Lewis  /sSi 
L.  H.  Green, 
Dartford* 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £640.] 

i;phdSrBf0yRND'— F0rj  the  ereclion  of  an  electric 
fighting  stat'on,  Roselands,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Gloyne,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne.  Quantities 
by  Borough  Engineer  : — 

Johnson  & Son,  90,  High  Cross-street, 


Leicester 


■ £g,ic 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
,£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERBEEG  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  See.,  for  the  Aberystruth  School  Board.  Mr. 
R.  L.  Roberts,  architect,  Victoria  Chambers,  Abercarn. 
Quantities  by  architect 


RET D’TF£r  the  suPPIy  of  a iaj-ton  com- 
pound steam-roller  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr  T 
Henry,  surveyor : — 

C.  D.  Phillips  /.07  10  n 

Aveling  & Porter  ' 'Uqo  q _ 

Fowler  & Co 47  c a n 

Marshall,  Sons  & Co.,  Ltd.  I=o  o o 

Burrell’s,  Ltd 0 Q 

For  " Paris  Exhibition  ” Roller. 

Marshall,  Sons  & Co.,  Ltd.,*  Gains- 
borough   413  o o 

Sleeping  Van  for  Three  Men. 

Aveling  & Porter 77  „ n 

Phillips 62  14  O 

Marshall’s,  Ltd.*  61  10  o 

250  gall.  Water-cart,  with  Pump  and  Balancing 
Gear. 

Aveling  & Porter  K Q n 

Phillips ” °,  °6 

Marshall’s* !,n  ° 


EAS1  RETFORD.  -For  the  supply  of  broken  granii 
stog,  and  limestone  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  M 
Ihos  Henry,  surveyor,  Retford 

For  Granite. 

Ellis  & Everard,  Bardon  Hill.  Leicester*.. 

Charnwood  Granite  Co.,  Charnwood,  Lei- 


Mount  Sorrel  Granite  Co.,  Mount  Sorrel 

near  Loughborough*  

Croft  Granite  Co.,  Croft,  Leicester*  

Sommerfeld  & Mead,  Hull* ’’ ’ 

Kaltenbach  & Schmitz,  Hull*  . . . . 

Ord  & Maddison,  Darlington* 


At  a 
schedule 


- Slag. 


F.  T.  Lazenby,  Retford*  1 

W.  Prestwich,  Dronfield* ' schedule 

Stanton  Ironworks  Co.,  Nottingham’ 

Renishaw  Ironworks  Co.,  Chesterfield*. 

For  Limestone. 

J.  & W.  Mosley,  Lady  Lee  Quarries,  Worksop*.... 
schedule  of  prices. 


prices. 


FEAT  H ERSTONE  (Yorks). — For  the  execution  of 
road  works,  Post  Office-road  and  Gladstone-street  for  the 
Urtan  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  B.  Roll, era,  surveyor, 
Council  Offices,  eatherstone  : — 

Both  Streets. 

Harrison  & Barra- 


A.  G.  Howell  ,£6,570 

C.  H.  Reed  ..  6,500 

J.  Morgan 6,087 

D.  Lewis  ....  5,979 
A.  P.  Williams, 

Abertillery*  5,869 
Bagley  & Co.  5,807  1 


W.  E.  Willis.. £5, 777 
Gaen  Bros.  . . 5,709 
Thomas  & Son  5,698 
Evans  & Bros.  5,653 
J.  Jenkins..  ..  5,535 

W.  Britten. .. . 5,270 


ASHFORD  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of  new 
Board  schools  at  Clarendon-road,  for  the  Ashford  School 
Board.  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell,  architect,  46,  Queen  Vic- 
toria-street, London,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fleet- 
wood,  Son,  & Eversden  : — 


Foster  Bros ,£71852 

Cooper  & Son 7,398 

Butcher  & Hendry. . 7,363 

Gray  Hill  71264 

Sydney  Knight  ....  7,246 

Roome  & Co 7,200 

Martin  Wells  & Co.  7,199 

J.  Appleby  7,177 

H.  & B.  Hansom  ..  7,067 


J.  Cracknel! 

R.  & L.  Tonge  . . . 
Kingerlee & Sons. . . 
Measom  & Son  . . . 

Drowley  & Co 

H.  Emmett  

E.  Chamberlain  ... 
Wisdom,  Isleworthf 


£7i034 

7,000 

6,987 

6,971 

6,898 

6,878 

6,825 

6,820 


T.  Cook  Starkey  £535  18 
W.  Waddington  442  * 
J.  W.  Broadhead  319 
M.  Hall 309 


dough  £255 

R.  W.  Ibottson  250 


Gladstones  trect. 

G.  Clements,  Featherstone* 4 9 

Post  Office-road. 

H.  Burns,  Featherstone* 3 5 

FERNHURST  (Sussex).— For  the  erection  of  school 
buddings,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  James  Hill,  arebi- 

Fredk.  Gale 


Chas.  Bridger..  £389 

W.  Harding 385 

H.  Hutchinson  345 


In-  ■ ' £280 

B.  Slade,  Fern- 
I hurstt  279 


ASHFORD  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of  new 
Board  schools  at  Feltham  Hill-road,  for  the  Ashford 
School  Board.  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell,  architect,  46, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Fleetwood,  Son,  & Eversden  : — 


Gray,  Hill,  & Co.  . . £4,854 

Foster  Bros 4,736 

J.  Cracknell 4,718 

Kingerlee  & Sons  ..  4,615 

H.  Emmett  4,604 

Roome  & Co 4,600 

Martin  Wells  & Co.  4,599 
Measom  & Son  .....  4,571 


E.  Chamberlain  ....  4,525 

R.  L.  Tonge  1,500 

Drowley  & Co 4,462 

W.  Wisdom,  Isle- 
worthf  4,380 


GLASGOW.— For  the  construction,  erection,  and 
fitting  of  a jeweller’s  and  silversmith’s  stand  at  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition,  hire  only.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Fetch,  architect 
20,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Scott  Bros £1,234 

Hill  & Egginton 765 

Orr  & Son 571 


Sumner  & Co.* £525 

Harris  & Sheldon  ... . 513 


HALIFAX.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  &c 
Francis-street.  Messrs.  J.  Drake  & Son,  architects’ 
Queensbury : — 

Masonry  (amended  tender)  — Robinson  & 

Sons,  Halifax -.£703  17 

Joinery. — J.  Thompson,  Halifax -08  o 

Slating.— Bancroft  & Son,  Halifax 7"  10 

Plastering. — Bancroft  & Son,  Halifax  ..  40  1 

Plumbing. — F.  Lucas,  Halifax t 

Painting.  — V arley  & Roebuck,  Thornton 
Ironwork.  Roberts  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Brad- 
ford   


16  13 


169  1 


[See  also  next  page. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  list  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 

CANTERBURY-ROAD.  — Improvements  (boys'  and 
girls'  departments). — Providing  new  staircases,  cloakrooms, 
and  lavatories  ; also  boys'  teachers'  room ; extending  class- 
acccmmodate  60 ; re-dividing  and  re-stepping 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS" 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS 

BATH  STONE. 

FT  TTATP  f T.f 


classrooms  B,  C,  and  D ; providing  new  drainage  scheme, 
new  fittings  for  water-closets,  new  boiler-room,  and  low 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus,  improving  lighting  of  junior 
mixed  school.  Revised  accommodation  : boys,  268  ; girls, 
268  ; infants,  387  ; total,  923.  Loss  of  36  places  :- 


HAM  HILL  STONE.  , piymecj 
DOULTING  STONE.  £io, 
The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.^and  C.  Tratock 


MANSFIELD.— For  making-up  [ Duke-street  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  R.  F.  Vallance,  Borough  Surveyc- 
White  Hart  Chambers,  Mansfield 

Vallance  & Blythe  £1,030  o I Lane  & Son  £7S7 

W.  H.  Cliffe 910  n J-  Greenwood, 

Fisher  Bros 9®S  ° Mansfield  74 1 

W.  A.  Vallance  . 818  o | 


Lawrance  & Sons  ..£6,705 

Bulled  & Co 6,619 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  6,531 

Lorden  & Son 6,505 

Garrett  & Son 6,376 

Marsland  & Sons 6,335 


Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  £6,: 

W.  Downs 6,292 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood   5.997 

W.  Smith 5,838 

J.  Appleby* 5.778 


The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-I 

Somerset.  mortgage 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  WilliaiffiSrSK 
1 6,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


OFFORD-ROAD  (P.T.C.)— Wiring,  &c.,  for  electric 
lighting : — 

Weston  & Co .6370  o I Peto  & Radford, Ld.,6331  o 

Drake  & Gorham..  365  5 | Comyn  Ching  & Co.*324  o 


MIDDLETON  (Lancs).— For  the  erection  of  new  store 
and  four  cottages  at  Parkfield,  Middleton,  for  Middleton 
Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dixon  architect, 
Trevelyan  Buildings,  Manchester,  and  Union-street, 
Oldham  : — 


PLASSY-ROAD  (Enlargement).— Extending  existing 
low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  to  six  new  classrooms  : — 
Morris  & Co. £223  o I Wenham  & Waters, 


J.  Grundy  . 
Wontner  - Smith, 
Gray,  & Co.  .... 
G.  & E.  Bradley  ... 


Ltd ,£185 

Vaughan  & Brown, 

Ltd 182 

Duffield  & Sons*  ..  157 


id  from 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  the°P 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offiiuid»tto: 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mate,  boidini 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  /.t_ 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


Ogden  & Holland 
R.  Robertson  . . . 

W.  Pollitt 

J.  Simpson  

R.  Ridings  


• £3.^87 

• 3i°5° 


C.  Alderson .£2,966 

Partington  & Son  . . 2,975 
Grundy,  Sons,  & Co.  2,960 
Jackson  & Sons* 2,815 


Supply  of  Black  Drill,  on  a running  contract : — 

Harriet  Evans.. ..  £2  7 3 per  piece  of  36  ft.  by  50  in. 

to  51  in. 

1 15  o per  piece  of  36  yd. 

114  o per  piece  of  36  ft.  by  50  in. 
i 2 4 per  piece  of  36  ft.  by  49  in. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 and  5,  East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane,  lie; 


Dowler  & Son  . 
Janes  & Son  . . 
Janes  & Co.*  . . 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  car-shed  and 
offices,  Piccadilly,  Bulwell,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  4 
Brown,  C.E.,  Guildhall,  Nottingham  :— 

Crane,  Ltd ,£10,250  I Williamson,  Ltd £9, 

John  Hutchinson  ..  9,9°5  John  Lewin 9.070 

F.  Messom 9.889  H.  Vickers  8,960 

A.  G.  Bell  9,671  I Thos.  Cuthbert  8, 

J.  G.  Thomas  ....  9,400  Dennett  & Ingle, 

W.  Maule  9.3°°  Nottingham'  8,750 

Vickers,  Ltd 9>*74  I 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER"(PubUshedWeekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 


numbers)  PREPAID. 

Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zeal:  ’ * J’ 

&c.,  a6s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  1 
BUILDER. " Catherine-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning' 1 Post. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel$’ehB?“‘e 

u-nmnnvu  o f 8,  PRINCES  8TRE1  , t,  . 

METCHIM  & SON\GT.GEORGEST.WE8TM‘rd  Br< 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TA 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Posl 


PRESTON.— For  extension  to  police-station  buildings, 
Lancaster-road  and  Earl-street.  Mr.  Thomas  Cookson, 
Borough  Surveyor  and  Engine 


John  Christian  £8,770 
Charles  Walker  8,627 
T.  & R.  Colley  8,487 
W.  Whiteside  8,452 
T.  B.  Garnett 
John  Baines.. 

T.  Livesey  ... 

P.  A.  Baines.. 


8,391  10 
8,325  0 
8,3> 


M.  Shorrock..  £8,276  it 
Topping  Bros.  8,250  o 

T.  Hill  8,167  14 

W.  Hothersall  8,163  o 
W.  Bradshaw  8,162  n 
Cartmell&Son  8,157  6 
Croft  & Sons*  7,925  0 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & So., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £8,300.] 


SIDCUP.— For  the  new  police-station  at  Sidcup 
Lawrance  Sons  ..  £8,798  ' 

G.  Parker 8,490 

Graham  & Co 8,489 

Charles  Ansell 8,383 

Holloway  Bros 8,350 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.  8,338 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


ARTESIAN  WELL 


Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  Apparato 

WINDMILLS. 

THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  Steel  Towel™}™®? 


Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells, 

Driving  Dynamos  and  Sewage  Pumps.  Ordii- 

• to  t> 


PUMPS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTION^® 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  & C 


Hydraulic  Engineers.  Contractors  to  If.JJ.  Govt. 

814,  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  LONDON,  "stock 

Telegrams:  “ Ventulua,  London."  Telephone,  694  Eas'-OhO  t 


Sydney  Hart £8,_  . 

Higgs  & Hill,  Ltd...  S.2S4 
Thomas  Knight  ....  8,089 

Burinan  & Sons  ....  8,075 
Chessum  & Sons 7)977 


C.B.KSNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


Nos.  7,  S,  9. 10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  15, 16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone.  No.  274  Holbum.  Tele.  Address  : "SNEWIN,  London." 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


PILKINGTON&tt- 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  tutmjj 
KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B oner 

’ 'p 


Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


Registered,  Trade  Mark, 


Polonceai  Aspla. 


’aei 


•ting  v 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFI  * 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PA  »nd‘ 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION.  1 


BONE  DRY  PLANKS  and  BOARD 

IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 


SPECIAL  LINE. 


HONDURAS  MAHOGA 


Bone  Dry 
CUBA  in  LOGS, 
COUNTERTOPS, 
BOARDS, 
PLANKS,  and 
LOGS. 


OAK  CILLS 

WHITEWOOD  FASCIAC 
WAINSCOT  OAK 
TEAK 

ITALIAN  WALNUT 
WALNUT  PLANKS 
PENCIL  CEDAR 
KAURI  PINE 

COUNTRY. 
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The  Architectural  Association  Day  Classes 
Scheme. 


IHE  scheme  for  day 
classes  in  archi- 
tecture which  has 
been  drawn  up  by 
a committee  of 
the  Architectural 
Association,  and 
which  was  form- 
ally accepted  at  a 
special  meeting  of 
the  Association,  reported  on  another  page  of 
this  issue,  is  a very  important  move  in 
architectural  education  in  this  country,  and 
onejwhich  may  have  far-reaching  effects. 

In  its  efforts  to  improve  the  opportunities 
ofieducation  for  architectural  students  the 
Association  has  been  for  many  years  going 
on  to  wider  and  wider  schemes.  Its  even- 
ing classes  were  in  themselves  an  elaborate 
frstitution,  which  has  been  a great  success  in 
a qualitative  if  not  in  a quantitative  sense ; 
the  numbers  attending  have  not  we  believe 
been  so  large  as  might  have  been  hoped, 
but  probably  all  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  joined  these  classes  will 
testify  that  they  have  received  great  benefit 
Irom  them  ; and  the  question  may  now  be 
asked,  are  these  evening  classes,  some  of  which 
necessarily  treat  the  same  subjects  which 
must  be  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  day 
classes,  likely  to  be  continued  concurrently 
with  the  day  classes  ? or  will  they  suffer  by 
the  institution  of  the  day  classes  ? 

The  two  sets  of  classes  do  not,  it  must  be 
pointed  out,  stand  on  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing in  regard  to  architectural  education. 
The  evening  classes  may  be  considered 
as  being  supplementary  to  the  appren- 
ticeship system  ; they  are  to  give  to  pupils 
articled  in  architects’  offices  the  opportunity 
of  studying  various  branches  of  architectural 
iesign  and  construction  in  a more  systematic 
My  than  they  could  be  studied  in  an  office, 
iven  under  the  best  intentioned  and  most 
lonscientious  principal  They  are  classes, 
herefore,  concurrent  with  pupilage.  The  j 
ay  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  intended  ' 


to  be  classes  preparatory  to  pupilage.  The 
promoters  of  the  scheme,  while  they  do  not 
deny  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  to 
be  acquired  by  an  articled  pupil  in  the 
routine  of  office  work  is  indispensable,  and 
such  as  no  other  kind  of  training  can  supply, 
take  the  view  (in  which  we  entirely  concur) 
that  the  student  will  be  much  better  able  to 
get  the  best  advantage  from  the  routine  of 
actual  work  in  an  office  if  he  has  previously 
gone  through  a systematic  study  of  the 
elements  of  architecture,  and  learned  also 
the  use  of  drawing  instruments.  He  will 
also  in  that  case  be  a much  more  useful 
person  in  the  office  than  he  could  otherwise 
become  till  he  had  been  at  least  two  years  in 
It ; and  the  principal  or  the  older  assistants, 
as  one  speaker  pointed  out  at  the  meeting, 
will  be  saved  the  interruption  to  their  work 
from  having  to  show  the  new-fledged  pupil 
the  elementary  use  of  the  tools  of  his  trade. 
There  is  moreover  the  great  advantage  to 
the  student,  that  before  signing  articles  and 
committing  his  parents  or  guardians  to  a 
considerable  expense  and  himself  to  a 
career,  he  will  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
discovering  whether  he  likes  architectural 
work  and  has  any  ability  for  it,  at  no  further 
cost  than  that  of  the  fees  for  one  or  two 
terms  at  the  Association’s  day  classes. 
There  will  be  an  advantage  both  to  principal 
and  pupil.  The  general  acceptance  of  the 
day  classes  by  those  who  think  of  becoming 
architects  will  entirely  modify  the  terms  of 
pupilage,  and  the  wisest  thing  for  the 
principal,  when  asked  to  take  a pupil,  will 
be  to  say — as  one  eminent  architect  states 
Ills  intention  to  say  in  the  future—"  Let  him 
go  through  a year's  course  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  classes  first,  and  then 
we  will  see.’’ 

It  seems  to  us  that  such  an  institution,  so 
obviously  supplying  a need  in  our  system 
(or  should  we  say  no-system  7)  of  architectural 
education,  cannot  fail  to  be  a success ; indeed, 
we  should  expect  that  there  would  almost 
be  a rush  to  join  these  classes — to  which, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered,  a student 
is  not  to  be  eligible  without  some  form  of 
written  recommendation.  The  question  is, 


whether  it  would  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  on  the  evening  classes  concurrently 
with  the  day  classes;  whether  this  would 
not  involve  a waste  of  effort.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  will  never  be  such  good 
work  done  at  an  evening  class  as  at  a day 
class.  An  evening  class  in  its  nature  is  a 
supplement  to  the  ordinary  day's  work,  and 
is  entered  upon  after  the  mind  has  been  to 
some  extent  drawn  upon  and  fatigued  by 
the  work  of  the  day.  And  Mr.  Slater,  speak- 
ing at  the  meeting  already  referred  to,  re- 
marked that  there  was  much  less  inclination 
to  evening  work  now  than  twenty  years  ago  ; 
that  the  tendency  was  to  spend  more  time’ 
in  recreation  and  on  subjects  alien  to  one’s 
professional  study.  That  is  the  case,  and 
to  some  extent  it  indicates  a decline  in 
energy,  an  inclination  to  take  life  more 
easily,  which  we  fear  is  rather  on  the 
increase.  But  so  far  as  this  dislike  to 
evening  work  means  an  increased  attention 
to  health  and  to  the  relaxation  which  is  essen- 
tial to  health,  it  is  an  improvement.  The 
greatest  professional  acquirements  attained 
by  unintermittent  study  will  be  of  little  value 
to  a man,  if  he  has  not  the  health  to  exercise 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  or  to  enable 
him  to  enjoy  his  life,  and  therefore  it  is 
possible  that  a disinclination  to  evening 
studies,  if  it  exists,  is  not  altogether  unwise  ; 
at  all  events,  they  should  not  be  incessant’ 
and  these  considerations  point  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Architectural  Association  day 
classes,  if  (as  we  fully  expect)  they  become  an 
established  success,  will  at  all  events  modify 
the  scheme  of  the  evening  classes.  The 
best  conclusion  would  probably  be  this— that 
the  day  classes  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
cerned only  with  those  things  which  directly 
bear  upon  architectural  design  and  architec- 
tural practice,  and  which  a student  intendin', 
to  put  himself  into  harness  in  an  architect’s 
office,  must  or  ought  to  know  ; and  that  the 
evening  classes  should  be  kept  up  for  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  work  connected 
with  architecture,  but  not  so  entirely  indis- 
pensable,  which  a man  may  desire  to  study 
to  increase  the  range  ot  his  proficiency. 
Under  this  head  might  come,  for  instance, 
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such  subjects  as  hygiene,  land  surveying, 
water-colour,  colour  design,  modelling,  &c.  , 
subjects  which  are  already  carried  on  in  the 
evening  classes,  and  to  which  more  time 
might  then  be  given.  In  addition  to  this 
there  may  be  the  opportunity  for  setting  up 
a life  class  for  figure-drawing  among  the 
evening  classes,  which  would  be  a most 
valuable  addition  to  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion. Such  subjects  as  elementary  con- 
struction and  physics,  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, elementary  design,  &c.,  would  be 
better  delivered  over  entirely  to  the  day 
classes.  Otherwise  it  is  likely  there  will 
be  a waste  of  effort. 

And  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  taught  in 
these  preliminary  day  classes,  which  are 
to  be  preparatory  to  the  office  engagement 
of  the  student  ? They  are  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Association  meeting  in  another 
•column,  and  we  turned  to  them  with  some 
interest,  to  see  what  was  considered  to  be 
the  true  line  of  study  in  preparation  for 
entry  into  an  architectural  office.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  shadow  forth,  in  the  curri- 
culum, any  new  or  out-of-the-way  theory  of 
architecture  ; and  this  is  right.  Whether  or 
,not  we  think  that  some  of  the  ordinarily 
accepted  routine  as  to  architectural  studies 
needs  revising,  it  is  clear  that  the 
attempt  to  institute  a new  series 
of  classes  for  architectural  study  is  no  occa- 
sion for  any  such  reform ; it  would  be 
very  hazardous  ; one  must  be  content 
to  furnish  students  with  that  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  which  is,  for  the 
present,  matter  of  common  consent  and 
agreement.  “ The  use  of  instruments  and 
scales  ” comes  properly  as  the  first  item  in 
the  programme,  and  its  prominence  seems 
almost  like  an  intentional  protest  against 
the  views  of  those  who  assert  that  draw- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  architecture. 

In  a sense,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  that  archi- 
tecture is  not  drawing ; but  drawing  is  a 
necessary  means  towards  properly  planning 
and  constructing  a modern  building ; and 
the  fact  is  that  many  persons  have 
got  into  the  habit,  in  England,  of  making 
architectural  drawings  much  less  precise  and 
careful  than  they  ought  to  be,  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  a complicated  modern  struc- 
ture. The  drawing  instruments  are  the  tools 
with  which  the  modern  architect  has  got  to 
work  ; let  the  student  begin  by  learning  how 
to  use  them,  and  let  him  not  despise  them. 
Architectural  and  engineering  drawing  in- 
struments are  beautiful  implements  in  them- 
selves, and  a man  who  uses  them  clumsily 
will  be  likely  to  be  clumsy  in  more  serious 
matters  also.  “ Freehand  drawing  ’’  naturally 
follows,  and  we  presume  that  will  be  taught 
on  the  strictest  and  severest  lines,  to  develop 
the  capacity  of  drawing  difficult  and  delicate 
curves  with  ease  and  precision.  “The  O 
of  Giotto"  is  a lesson  in  art  training  as 
significant  now  as  it  ever  was.  Then  follows 
■“  The  Five  Orders  of  Classic  Architecture.” 
We  can  fancy  some  critics  raising  their 
eyebrows  at  that,  and  asking,  “ Are  we  never 
going  to  get  rid  of  the  Orders  ? ” We  do  not 
say  that  is  not  a question  to  be  asked  ; but 
we  have  to  recognise  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  got  rid  of  them  yet ; and  though 
the  architects  of  the  immediate  future  may 
be  disposed  to  treat  them  with  a great  deal 
more  freedom  than  was  the  case  in  the  past, 
in  order  to  treat  them  with  freedom  it  is 
essential  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
them  as  a basis  to  start  from.  It  must  not 


be  forgotten,  besides,  that  the  study  of  the 

Orders  in  their  original  scholastic  precision 
of  detail  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means 
of  training  the  eye  in  the  perception  of  scale 
and  proportion.  All  things  considered,  we 
do  not  see  how  the  Orders  can  be  omitted 
for  the  present  from  any  scheme  of  architec- 
tural education. 

"The  elements  of  the  various  styles  of 
architecture"  is  a somewhat  vaguely  ex- 
pressed item  in  the  programme.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask— Which  styles?  and  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  their  “ elements  ? 
There  are  various  quite  recognisable  styles 
of  architecture  which  are  nevertheless  not 
worth  inserting  in  an  elementary  educational 
curriculum.  “ The  principles  of  mechanics  ” 
and  “elementary  construction”  are  of 
course  all  right ; nor  have  we  any  objection 
to  make  to  the  courses  of  lectures  on  archi- 
tectural history.  The  sooner  architectural 
students  get  a general  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  their  art,  the  better  will  they  be  able  to 
understand  and  to  place,  as  one  may  say,  the 
details  which  they  learn  to  draw,  and  which 
are  all  inevitably  dependent  on  something 
that  has  gone  before.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  is  said,  in  either  the  first 
or  second ; year's  course,  about  either  drain- 
age or  ventilation.  Much  there  is  in  regard 
to  these  subjects  which  can  only  be  learned 
by  actual  experience  with  buildings ; but 
surely  elementary  knowledge  in  regard  to 
them  should  form  part  of  a preparatory 
training. 

Mr.  Stratton’s  criticism,  that  perspective 
should  have  been  put  in  the  first  years 
course,  is  also  not  without  point.  During 
the  vacation  of  three  months  students  would 
probably  employ  themselves  partly  in 
sketching  ; and  no  sketching  can  be  carried 
on  in  any  satisfactory  manner  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  principle  of  per- 
spective representation.  Without  that,  a 
sketcher  does  not  really  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  forms  he  sees,  nor  their 
relation  to  the  lines  which  he  can  put 
upon  paper  to  represent  them.  Such  re- 
finements as  scientific  sciography,  as  well 
as  the  more  complicated  problems  of 
perspective,  are  properly  relegated  to 
the  second  year's  course ; but  the  main 
principle  of  perspective  should  be  part  of 
the  first  year’s  course,  though  it  should  not  be 
surrounded  with  the  mysteries  of  compli- 
cated diagrams  which  are  calculated  to 
frighten  students  away  from  it  as  too  diffi- 
cult a subject.  The  main  principle  of  per- 
spective is  really  an  exceedingly  simple 
thing,  often  made  quite  unnecessarily 
puzzling  by  teachers  and  instruction  books, 
which  bewilder  the  student  with  a number 
of  detailed  problems  instead  of  confining  his 
attention  to  the  principle,  which  is  the  same 
in  all  cases,  and  can  be  illustrated  as  well  in 
a simple  as  in  a complicated  diagram. 

The  really  important  difficulty  for  the 
Architectural  Association  lies  in  the  question 
of  adequate  premises  for  carrying  on  a scheme 
which  in  fact  is  a very  ambitious  one.  They 
have  gone  on  the  principle  that  it  is  best  to 
start  at  once  with  the  opportunities  at  hand, 
instead  of  waiting  for  new  premises  ; the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  point  out  that  the 
premises  are  there  all  day,  in  their  hands 
and  rented,  but  little  used  ; and  that  they  thus 
have  the  economic  advantage  of  having  rooms 
ready  for  their  use  to  start  with,  without 
entering  at  once  on  any  fresh  expenditure. 
This  is  true,  but  on  the  other  hand  those 


most  favourably  disposed  to  the  scheme- 
cannot  but  see  that,  if  it  is  to  be  a success-  ? 
on  any  such  scale  as  to  make  it  worth  carry-  j 
ing  on,  the  present  premises  must  be  ;i 
regarded  as  quite  inadequate,  not  only  in 
regard  to  space  but  in  regard  to  dignity  of  ^ 
position  and  entrance,  for  an  institution  j 
which  is  professing  to  provide  a preparatory 
school  for  entrance  to  a great  profession.  It 
appears  to  be  hoped  that  the  school  itself  ij 
will  materially  assist  in  furnishing  funds  ■ 
for  the  erection  of  new  premises.  We 
fear  it  will  be  a good  while  before, 
it  realises  funds  on  a sufficiently  large  scalej 
to  afford  any  very  substantial  assistance  to- 
wards an  adequate  building  ; and  as  far  asj 
we  can  gather  them,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
views  of  the  promoters  in  regard  to  the: 
necessary  extent  and  cost  of  any  buildingj 
which  would  be  at  all  worth  erecting,  or  at 
all  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  object,! 
are  very  much  too  limited.  We  should  sug-# 
gest  that  the  true  course  would  be, 
not  to  wait  till  the  funds  accruing! 
from  the  working  of  the  school,  toj 
gether  with  the  promises  of  subscriptions 
here  and  there,  had  amounted  to  a func 
adequate  for  the  purpose— which  would 
probably  mean  waiting  an  indefinite  time 
but  to  borrow  capital  for  the  erection  of  at 
adequate  building  at  once,  and  repay  it  ou 
of  the  working  of  the  school.  It  is  quit- 
certain  that  such  a school  of  architectura 
training  cannot  have  the  necessary  dignity  c 
entourage , cannot  be  regarded  as  adequately 
or  suitably  housed,  in  the  present  premise 
of  the  Architectural  Association. 


THE  AESTHETIC  TREATMENT  OF 
BRIDGES. 

HE  announcement  of  a paper  to  t| 
read  at  the  Institution  of  Civ 
Engineers  on  “ The  .fEsthetij 
Treatment  of  Bridge  Structures- 


was  certainly  something  new— we  doubt  J 
such  a paper  has  been  read  to  that  assembil 
before  ; and  it  was  not  less  surprising 
find  that  it  was  to  be  read  by  an  engineti 
Having  gone  through  Mr.  Husbands  paptf 
carefully,  along  with  the  diagrams  attach 
to  it,  we  can  only  congratulate  him  hcartjt 
on  an  essay  which  is  throughout  admirati 
reasoned,  and  in  which,  as  far  as  the  genet 
opinions  expressed  are  concerned,  there  1 
hardly  anything  said  with  which  architecj 
for  the  most  part  will  not  fully  concur.  Soli 
of  the  types  of  bridges  illustrated  which  ai 
selected  for  commendation  may  not  apprs 
to  us  to  be  very  beautiful ; in  these  matte: 
reasoning  is  one  thing,  (graphic  illustratil 
is  another;  and  it  is  possible  to  haval 
structure  which  illustrates  the  soundil 
principles  without  being  in  itself  beautil 
But  in  his  statement  as  to  the  objects  wh- 
should  be  kept  in  view,  as  far  as  appearam. 
are  concerned,  in  the  designing  of  lai: 
bridges,  Mr.  Husband  shows  a degree 
perception  which  is  certainly  not  often  foui 
among  engineers ; and  though  the  engine! 
ing  profession  in  general  refuse  to  listen:; 
the  opinions  of  architects  on  the  subject: 
design,  or  to  attach  any  weight  to  them,  1 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  listen  when  tl 
have  words  of  wisdom  addressed  to  them 
an  Associate  member  of  their  own  rep,, 
sentative  body. 

We  give  on  another  page  a resume  of  :> 
paper  as  furnished  by  the  Institution,  ' 
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having  read  the  paper  in  full,  we  may  here 
remark  on  one  or  two  of  the  points  in  it  which 
seem  worth  special  attention. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  three 
heads  masonry  bridges,  iron  bridges,  and 
those  in  which  masonry  and  iron  are  used 
in  combination.  In  regard  to  the  purely 
masonry  bridge,  he  points  out  that  the  use  of 
a moulded  architrave  on  a large  span  bridge 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  scale  by  using  a 
kind  ol  detail  habitually  associated  with 
arches  of  a smaller  scale,  and  that  the 
tnegalithic  character  of  a bridge  is  better 
asserted  by  depending  simply  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  voussoirs  and  spandrel 
nasonry.  In  like  manner,  the  employment  of 
he  niche  as  a means  of  doing  something  with 
he  face  of  a pier,  even  where  no  sculp- 
ure  is  intended  and  where  the  niche  is 
ar  too  large  in  scale  for  any  but  colossal 
iculpture,  is  in  reality  a false  employ- 
nent  of  an  architectural  feature  proper 
0 a different  scale  and  to  a different 
lass  of  structure.  The  treatment  of  the 
pandrels  in  moulded  panels,  as  in  the 
arosvenor  bridge  at  Chester,  we  quite 
gree  with  him  in  repudiating  ; it  is  treating 
monumental  structure  like  a piece  of  furni- 
ure.  In  regard  to  the  design  of  the  piers 
fa  bridge  Mr.  Husband  has  a passage  on 
lie  frequent  use  of  columnar  forms  as  orna- 
lents  in  this  portion  of  the  structure  which 
3 so  well  put  that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
; verbatim : — 

A few  words  may  here  be  said  regarding  the 
se  of  classical  pillars  or  pediments  on  this  portion 
f the  structure.  The  pillar  is  essentially  a weight- 
earing  member,  and  in  order  to  show  to  the  best 
ivantage,  this  feature  should  be  given  due  empha- 
s.  Its  employment,  generally  as  a fairly  mas- 
vely  proportioned  member,  for  the  superstructure 
son  the  cut-water  of  a bridge  is  seldom  successful, 
nee  at  the  most  its  supporting  function  is  limited 
• merely  carrying  the  weight  of  a short  entablature 
mounted  by  the  parapet.  Added  to  this  the  use 
the  pillar  in  classical  architecture  is  so  generally 
isociated  with  repetition— pillars  being  usually 
ouped  to  form  colonnades  in  which  four  is  the 
inimum  number  employed— that  the  sight  of  a 
lir  of  columns  or  a single  detached  pillar  upon  the 
ce  of  a pier  gives  rise  to  a suggestion  of  strange- 
rs and  isolation.  For  these  reasons  London 
ridge  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  of  higher 
3thetic  value  than  Waterloo  Bridge.  Were  it 
Ivisable  to  employ  a columnar  design  for  the  cut- 
ater  itself,  the  result  would  be  much  more  satis- 
ctory,  since  the  pillars  might  then  be  suitably 
ouped  and  have  superimposed  upon  them  a con- 
ierable  mass  of  masonry,  thus  calling  into  play 
e significance  of  their  essential  function.  In  the 
me  way  the  pediment  being  so  intimately  asso- 
rted with  temple  architecture,  its  adoption  is  often 
greater  solecism  than  that  of  the  pillar.” 

On  one  point  in  reference  to  masonry 
idges,  however,  we  must  differ  from  him, 

1 ••  • *n  his  approval  of  the  common  system 
building  a cut-water  on  the  downstream 
it;  of  a pier  as  well  as  on  the  upstream 
ie.  He  defends  this  on  the  ground  of 
mmetry ; we  consider  it  is  giving  up  one 
eans  of  imparting  character  to  a bridge, 
r letting  the  general  form  of  the  pier  be 
inkly  influenced  by  actual  circumstances 
by  the  run  of  the  water  in  which  it  is 
lilt.  It  is  absurd  to  build  a pier  as  if  the 
iter  ran  both  ways,  when  we  know  that 
can  under  no  circumstances  do  so  except 
a tidal  estuary. 

Bridges  entirely  of  iron,  or  rather  steel, 
dude,  as  the  author  observes,  all  the  very 
gest  span  bridges,  many  of  which  are  on 
ch  a scale  that  anything  like  the  applica- 


tion of  ornamental  treatment  becomes 
economically  impossible. 

“ In  these  structures  not  only  would  the  addition 
of  ornament  be  false  in  principle,  as  being  foreign 
to  the  purposes  of  design,  but  its  systematic  appli- 
cation could  only  be  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of 
a great  increase  in  weight  with  a corresponding 
sacrifice  of  economy.  From  these  considerations  it 
is  plain  that  the  standard  of  aesthetic  criticism  to 
be  adopted  depends,  firstly,  upon  the  most  perfect 
economic  application  of  material,  and  secondly,  in 
cases  where  distinctly  optional  design  is  possible, 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  mo3t  pleasing  outline 
consistent  with  economy.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
urged  that  these  erections  as  a class  are  amongst 
the  least  esthetic  ever  designed  by  man.  That  this 
scathing  judgment  may  be  true  of  a few  isolated 
examples  in  which  the  essential  principles  of 
aesthetic  construction  have,  apparently  through 
sheer  ignorance,  been  totally  neglected,  is  not 
denied  ; but  such  a sweeping  statement  can  only  be 
the  result  of  an  appeal  to  standards  as  false  as  the 
verdict  is  unfair.” 

In  the  case  of  structures  like  cantilever 
and  suspension  bridges,  where  the  working 
parts  of  the  structure  are  frankly  and 
nakedly  shown,  the  structure  itself  is 
sufficient  to  give  interest  to  the  eye,  and  is 
its  own  best  apology.  There  are  some  very 
good  remarks  on  cantilever  bridges,  and 
especially  on  the  falsity  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  disguise  the  break  between  the 
cantilever  and  the  horizontal  span  by  giving 
a curve  to  the  upper  members  of  the 
cantilevers  and  continuing  this  curve 
through  the  upper  member  of  the  hori- 
zontal span ; thus  falsifying  the  structure, 
destroying  its  character,  and  sacrificing 
economy  of  material.  In  regard  to  suspen- 
sion bridges,  the  author  mentions,  but  with 
no  expression  of  opinion,  the  method  ol 
stiffening  the  chain  adopted  in  the  shore 
spans  of  the  Tower  Bridge  (he  does  not 
quote  this  example),  by  forming  them  in  the 
shape  of  fish-bellied  hanging  girders.  We 
regard  this  method  as  very  ugly,  losing  all 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  catenary  curve  ; 
and  the  stiffening  of  the  roadway  can  be 
just  as  well  or  better  effected  by  a suspended 
horizontal  stiffening  girder.  In  regard  to  the 
piers  of  metal  structures  Mr.  Husband 
speaks  so  well  and  forcibly  that  we  are 
again  tempted  to  quote  his  own  words  • — 
“Although  this  section  of  the  paper  treats  of 
structures  built  entirely  of  metal,  yet  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  kind  of  pier  adopted  for  a suspen- 
sion bridge  is  a matter  of  primary  influence  as  re- 
gards aesthetic  appearance,  and  those  examples 
which  are  supported  by  masonry  piers  are,  in  general, 
far  superior  to  those  carried  on  piers  of  iron  or  steel. 
Considering  those  cases  in  which  metal  piers  have 
been  employed,  their  adoption  cannot  be  said  to 
have  achieved  any  decided  success.  In  many 
examples  the  design  consists  of  an  iron  or  steel 
tower,  presenting  some  resemblance  to  a masonry 
structure.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
fatal  errors  into  which  the  designer  can  fall. 
Attempts  to  repeat,  in  a plated  and  riveted 
structure,  the  'outward  form  of  a masonry  arch, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  piers  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  or 
to  copy  in  iron  that  which  in  stone  is  eminently 
suitable  for  the  propylon  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  as 
has  been  done  in  more  than  one  notable  instance 
for  the  towers  of  suspension  bridges,  can  only 
result  in  dire  failure.  It  is  possible,  whilst  viewing 
such  structures  from  a considerable  distance,  to 
coerce  the  mind  into  a belief  that  they  are  actually 
of  stone,  as  their  form  would  suggest ; but  closer 
acquaintance  robs  them:  of  all  semblance  of  pro- 
priety. It  is  much  preferable  in  lofty  piers  of  iron 
or  steel  to  adhere  to  some  suitably-braced  design 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  suggestion  of  a 
masonry  prototype." 

We  can  only  hope  that  engineers  who 
listened  to  these  words  will  profit  by  them 


In  speaking  of  the  class  of  bridges  which 
combine  steel  with  masonry,  Mr.  Husband 
is,  we  think,  a little  under  a misapprehension 
in  regard  to  the  Alexandre  III.  Bridge,  of 
which  he  speaks  with  much  admiration, 
but  observes  that  the  masonry  pedestals  at 
its  approaches  are  a little  too  high  for  so 
flat  an  arch,  and  “ are  situated  too  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  visible  recipients  of  the  thrust ; 
their  position,  in  fact,  scarely  renders  them 
liable  to  criticism  as  a legitimate  part  of  the 
structure.”  They  are  not  meant  to  be  regarded 
as  a part  of  the  structure.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Alexandre  III.  Bridge  is 
essentially  a kind  of  festal  or  triumphal 
bridge,  and  the  flanking  piers  with  their 
sculpture  are  put  there  simply  for  glory, 
not  for  any  suggestion  of  use  ; they  were  to 
give  a pompous  appearance  to  the  entry  of 
the  bridge,  and  are  no  more  utilitarian 
features  than  is  a triumphal  arch.  The 
Alexandre  III.  Bridge  might  really  have  been 
more  properly  classed  as  one  of  the  metal 
structures  ; it  is  true  that  it  has  masonry 
counterforts  on  the  banks,  but  so  has  the 
Forth  Bridge — not  exactly  counterforts,  for 
that  is  not  their  function,  but  anchoring 
blocks,  besides  a granite  approach  bridge. 

In  connexion  with  the  whole  subject,  how-* 
ever,  we  may  point  out  that  the  best  reason- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  esthetics  of 
engineering  design  will  be  to  very  little 
purpose  unless  engineers  will  make  up  their 
minds  to  make  it  part  of  their  education  to 
study  the  design  and  the  meaning  of  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  detail,  so  as  to  train 
the  eye  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  detail,  and  to  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  architectural  forms  and 
thereby  at  least  avoid  their  misapplication  in 
such  a way  as  to  be  unmeaning  and  absurd. 
Reasoning  alone  on  such  questions  will  not 
suffice ; they  are  matters  of  perception, 
which  is  not  to  be  developed  without  a 
special  training  to  that  end. 


NOTES. 

The  discussion  in  the  House 
Q™s'ti“°Agafn, of  L°rds  last  week  on  the 
Housing  Question  was  singu- 
larly disappointing.  There  was  a hope  that 
Lord  Salisbury  would  enunciate  some  kind 
of  policy  on  the  subject,  but  he  left  things 
exactly  where  they  were.  The  result  of  the 
discussion  is  to  magnify  at  once  the 
demands  and  the  difficulties  of  the  question, 
If  the  Prime  Minister  can  only  point  out 
difficulties,  what  chance  is  there  of  any 
scheme  being  carried  out  ? That  the  sub- 
ject is  one  most  troublesome  to  deal 
with  cannot  be  questioned,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  number  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment will  do  more  than  modify  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem.  The  unfortu- 
nate part  of  the  matter  at  the  present 
time  is  that  Ministers  and  Members  tell  us 
that  no  subject  so  immediately  demands 
attention,  thereby  raising  public  expectation, 
and  then  when  the  question  is  brought  for- 
ward in  Parliament  no  remedy  is  suggested, 
As  we  have  said  over  and  over  again,  the 
subject  is  so  complex,  so  variable,  and  so 
continually  growing,  that  it  can  never  be 
cleared  away,  as  some  sanguine  persons 
would  seem  to  think.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  Cabinet  should  not  either  formulate 
some  scheme,  or  if  it  has  not  the  will 
or  capacity  to  do  so,  then  keep  silence— 
admit  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  and  the 
impossibility  of  solving  it 
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It  is  clear  from  the  case  of 

Privileged  Sadgrove  v.  Hole,  decided  last 
Communication.  0 , _ . r , , 

week  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
that  if  a building  owner  writes  to  a builder 
pointing  out  errors  in  an  architect’s  plans 
or  a quantity  surveyor’s  measurements,  it  is 
a privileged  communication.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  care  must  be  taken  as  to 
the  manner  of  communication,  and  that  to 
send  such  complaints  by  a post-card  so 
that  all  the  world  may  read  them  may 
take  away  the  privilege.  “ He  had  no 
doubt,”  said  Lord  Justice  Collins,  “that  it 
was  within  the  right  of  the  defendant  to 
communicate  with  the  builder  on  the  matter 
in  question,  and  therefore  as  between  the 
defendant  and  the  builder  the  occasion  was 
privileged.  That  privilege  covered  the  libel, 
unless  there  was  what  he  might  call  a super- 
fluous publication  to  any  person  other  than 
the  builder  to  whose  knowledge  the  post-card 
might  be  brought."  In  the  present  case  the 
odd  thing  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  a clerk 
in  the  architect’s  employment  who  was 
responsible  for  the  quantities.  He  was  not 
even  named  on  the  card,  which  merely 
stated  that  there  were  great  mistakes  in  the 
quantities.  That  being  so,  the  Court  held 
that  there  was  no  publication  as  regarded 
the  plaintiff.  That,  however,  is  a point  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  general  pro- 
position laid  down  as  to  privilege  and  as  to 
publication  as  between  the  building-owner 
and  the  builder.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  see 
why  in  the  present  case  the  plaintiff  went  to 
law  at  all.  However,  he  has  been  the  means 
of  eliciting  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  a 
decidedly  interesting  decision. 


Mr.  O’Gorman  seemed  to  appreciate  highly. 
The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
is  that,  with  cables  for  high-pressure 


paper 


alternating  currents,  attention  has  to  be  paid 
not  only  to  the  specific  insulation  of  the 
insulating  material,  but  also  to  the  di- 
electric strength  and  the  dielectric  capacity. 
He  showed  a striking  experiment,  illustrat- 
ing how  when  the  electric  pressure  between 
two  conductors  suspended  in  air  was  very 
high,  introducing  a piece  of  glass  between 
them  increased  the  “potential  gradient’  of 
the  air  and  caused  an  arc  to  start  between 
them.  He  suggested  rightly,  we  think,  that 
the  “potential  gradient”  measures  the 
liability  of  an  insulating  material  to  break 
down  under  electric  stress,  and  suggested 
that  the  layers  of  insulating  material  in  con- 
centric cables  should  be  graded  so  that  the 
disruptive  stress  might  be  the  same  at  every 
point.  In  the  subsequent  discussion  Mr. 
Swinburne  stated  that  the  insulation  of  a 
cable  was  more  a matter  for  experiment  than 
for  calculation.  He  had  found  that  the 
paper  called  “ butter-skin,”  in  which  butter 
is  wrapped,  had  a high  inductive  capacity, 
and  he  had  used  it  for  making  alternating 
current  condensers. 


front,  by  Samuel  Beazley,  was  erected  i 
1840.  Then  the  house  was  rebuilt,  i| 
Benjamin  Webster’s  time,  after  the  design! 
of  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt — a view  of  thl 
interior  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  voluml 
for  1858,  p.  871— and  reopened  on  Decent 
ber  27,  1858.  The  present  front  include! 
the  Adelphi  restaurant,  which  was  built  abou. 
fourteen  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Spenolj 
Chadwick  ; subsequent  enlargements,  wifi 
improvements  of  the  theatre,  have  bee| 
made  after  Mr.  W.  Barnard  Pinhey’s  plaJ 
and  designs.  A plan  on  p.  834  of  o| 
volume  cited  above  shows  the  enlarged  sit 
and  auditorium  for  Wyatt’s  building,  wi'ji 
the  extension  that  included  nearly  all  t! 
west  side  of  Bull  Inn-court.  The  old  narroj 
front  and  entrance  in  the  Strand  remain* 
until  the  restaurant  was  erected. 


Some  New 
Decorative 
Work. 


In  a general  leading  article  on 
Confidence  in  various  legal  cases  in  the  Times 
Architects.  Qf  Monday  last,  reference 
made  to  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
to  the  effect  that  an  architect  employed  by  a 
building  owner  and  authorised,  as  usual,  by 
the  compact  to  give  final  and  conclusive 
certificates,  is  in  the  position  of  an  arbitrator 
and  not  liable  for  negligence.  Commenting 
on  this,  the  Times  observes  “ It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  general  confidence  in  the 
architects  of  the  country  that  everybody  puts 
himself  at  their  mercy  without  practical 
redress  if  they  are  careless  as  judges  or 
arbitrators  in  giving  their  certificates.”  This 
kind  of  recognition  of  architects  is  some- 
thing new  for  the  Times.  Better  late  than 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Church 


Sanitary  Sanitary  Association  last  week 
Asso:iation.  ,.roc  passed  in 


Mr.  O’Gorman  read  an  abstract 


resolution  was 
favour  of  inculcating  “ the  Christian  obliga- 
tion ” of  pure  air  and  water,  abundant  light, 
and  wholesome  surroundings.  We  trust 
that  this  Association  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  good  resolutions,  but  will  endeavour  to 
get  its  members  to  do  practical  work  in  their 
parishes,  and  will  bring  to  the  country  clergy 
especially  the  knowledge  of  the  great  opportu- 
nities which  they  have  of  improving  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  English  villages.  A country 
clergyman  knows,  as  a rule,  more  of  the 
sanitary  condition  generally  of  his  district 
than  any  other  person.  He  visits  the  poor 
and  sees  the  interior  of  their  dwellings. 
If  he  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Local 
Authority  sanitary  defects,  he  may  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  It  may  be  said 
that  his  business  is  spiritual  and  not 
material,  but  as  a ratepayer  he  has  a right 
to  give  information  to  his  Local  Authority. 
He  can  also  do  much  by  advice  and  teach- 
ing to  induce  poor  parishioners  to  attend  to 
the  sanitation  of  their  dwellings.  This 
Association  could  not  do  better  work  than 
circulate  among  the  parish  clergy  leaflets 
giving  hints  upon  sanitary  subjects. 


Insulation  on  0f  his  paper  on  the  insulation 
Cables.  ......  , , 

of  electric  lighting  cables  to 


the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  last 
week.  When  we  consider  that  of  the 
capital  expended  on  electrical  schemes  at 
least  half  is  on  the  cables,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  industry.  Mr.  O'Gorman’s 
paper  is  of  somewhat  unequal  merit  ; it 
contains  a few  brilliant  suggestions, 
some  useful  tables,  some  indifferent 
calculations  and  formulee,  and  a great 
deal  of  compiled  matter  from  foreign 
technical  journals.  It  will  probably 
occupy  about  one  hundred  pages  of  the 
Journal , but  could  most  advantageously  have 
been  cut  down  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  He 
quotes  almost  in  its  entirety  a paper  on 
cables,  communicated  by  Mr.  Swinburne  to 
the  Engineering  Conference  two  years  ago. 
This  paper  gives  a few  empirical  calculations 
and  an  exceedingly  doubtful  formula,  which 


A lease  of  the  premises  having 
AdelphiTheatre,  been  taken  by  a limited  com- 
Strand.  pany,  the  theatre  is  now  being 
remodelled  and  improved  from  the  plans  and 
designs  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Runtz  & Co.  For 
an  extension  of  the  fasade,  in  accordance 
with  the  present  design  of  the  principal 
front,  the  site  has  been  taken  of  the  adjoin 
ing  house  on  the  west  side,  No.  412,  Strand, 
and  we  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  up  the  new  portion  by  one  story  in 
the  form  of  a tower  above  the  existing  eleva- 
tion. The  Adelphi  Theatre  has  undergone 
various  structural  changes  since  the  building 
of  it  was  begun  in  1802  for  John  Scott, 
who,  with  his  daughter,  opened  it  as  the 
Sans  Pared  on  November  27,  1806.  In  1821 
Scott  sold  the  theatre  to  Rodwell  and  Jones, 
who  renamed  it  the  Adelphi.  Having  been 
for  some  while  under  the  management  of 
Charles  Mathews  the  elder  and  Yates,  the 
house  was  modified  internally,  and  a new 


Last  week  we  noticed  t 
*1901  Book  ” of  Messx 
Neatby,  Evans,  & Co.,  a 
have  since  then  had  an  opportunity  • 
seeing  their  exhibition  of  furniture  a: 
interior  decoration.  As  we  expected  frc 
the  illustrations  and  general  get-up  of  V. 
catalogue,  their  work  is  of  the  ultra  phaj 
of  the  “ Arts  and  Crafts ’’  movement  whil 
is  so  popular  with  a certain  section  of  t 
public.  Mr.  Neatby  and  Mr.  Evans  ha 
both  been  trained  in  architects’  offices,  a 
we  understand  that  they  have  been  engag 
in  their  present  venture  for  less  than  a yq| 
For  so  short  a period  the  exhibition  show! 
surprising  versatility  of  subjects  and  mal 
rials  handled — furniture,  metal  work,  enamel 
stained  glass,  embroidery,  wall-papers, 
Some  of  these  are  treated  with  originality  si 
success,  but  as  a whole  the  work  strilsl 
being  of  too  popular  a natil 
Something  more  than  novelty  and  praj 
colours  is  needed  in  furnishing  a houl 
The  one  is  obtrusive  on  entering  a rod 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  other  soon  I 
comes  wearisome.  Occasionally  we  I 
modern  furniture  as  good  as  that  of  the  b d 
periods  of  English  furniture,  and  it  ' 
noticeably  free  from  the  self-consciousnJ 
that  so  permeates  most  modern  desil 
Much  of  the  best  furniture  of  Chippendid 
Sheraton,  and  Hepplewhite  is  not  beautiiu 
but  it  satisfies  the  mind  that  it  is  suitable! 
construction  and  form  for  the  purpose  d 
which  it  was  intended.  We  believe,  howe’l 
that  Messrs.  Neatby,  Evans,  & Co.  will  be  di 
cessful  in  their  venture  ; their  training^ 
architects  is  the  best  guarantee  for  their  en:i* 
prise,  more  especially  if  some  of  therestrla 
in  design  that  is  essential  in  architecture  9 
carried  into  their  new  work. 


The  Goupil 
Gallery. 


The  Spring  Exhibition  at  ; 
Goupil  Gallery  containsia 
certain  proportion  of  the  k 
of  landscapes  of  which  we  are  seldom  wi 
out  examples  there— landscapes  such  lit 
Mr.  Muhrman’s  “The  Thames  at  Gunmfl 
bury,”  and  M.  Boudin’s  “Rue  St.  Rom:*. 
Rouen,”  and  others,  which  impress  one  < 
being  painted  in  mud  rather  than  in  colo> 
but  in  spite  of  the  rather  dingy  imp- 
sion  of  the  whole,  there  are  some  n 
works  in  the  collection.  Perhaps  the  n 
interesting  is  a small  and  very  bro? 1 
handled  forest  landscape  by  Gainsboroil 
(23),  different  from  any  other  Gainsboroif: 
we  have  seen ; a small  landscape  Si 
grand  style,  and  which  has  some  qualin 
almost  reminding  one  of  Diaz.  Till 
are  two  or  three  small  works  by  Cdf; 
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)f  which  “The  Lake  ”(14),  a composition 
ind  effect  of  which  there  are  several 
■epetitions  among  his  works,  may  be  said 
0 be  the  only  one  which  represents  the 
eal  and  typical  Corot.  A large  work  by 
t'royon,  “A  Normandy  Fair”  (45),  repre- 
ss a collection  of  peasants  and  cattle  on 
, bare  plain  with  a tremendous  rain-cloud 
>ver  it ; the  figures  and  animals  are 
reated  with  the  painter’s  usual  power, 
iut  it  is  a singularly  unpicturesque  and 
nattractive  specimen  of  Troyon.  Mr. 
lertram  Priestman’s  “ Sunny  Pastures”  (3 — 
otvery  " sunny  ”)  is  a good  cattle  picture 
nth  a quality  of  style  about  it.  Among 
thers  of  the  more  important  works  M. 
Reiss’s  “ Midwinter”  (57)  is  a fine  though 
ither  gloomy  scene ; Mr.  Mouncey’s 
Kircudbright  Lane”  (62)  is  an  example  of 
very  rough  style  of  handling  which  never- 
leless  has  a powerful  effect  when  con- 
dered  cn  masse ; and  Herr  Steelink’s 
Flock  on  the  Dunes”  (65),  a little  picture 
hich  owes  its  inspiration  to  Mauve,  has 
true  artistic  completeness. 


The  small  room  at  14,  Brook- 
Tc£l°ry°h  street,  which  is  called  by 
its  owners  the  Dutch  Gallery, 
occupied  at  present  by  a collection 
figure  studies  in  drawing,  pastel,  and 
hograph  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon.  In 
ineral  these  works  are  not  remarkable  for 
:auty,  but  they  show  a variety  of  studies 
the  figure  of  considerable  originality 
id  power.  The  pretty  features  in 
e collection  are  the  two  sets  of  small 
■cular  wood-cuts  of  figure  subjects  treated 
a decorative  manner.  They  are  stated  to 
ve  been  drawn,  cut,  and  hand-printed  by 
e artist,  and  appear  to  be  printed  in  two 
its ; we  do  not  quite  understand  the  cro- 
ss, but  the  result  is  a novel  and  very 
jasing  effect. 


ME  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DAY  CLASSES. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
ral  Association  was  held  in  the  Meeting 
Horn  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
•chitects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
\,  on  Friday  evening  last  week,  Mr.  W.  h! 
:th-Smith,  President,  occupying  the  chair, 
hen  a scheme  for  the  establishment  of  day 
urses  of  instruction  was  submitted  for  the 
insideration  of  members. 

Early  in  the  present  session  a strong 
Jucation  Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer and  report  upon  the  whole  subject. 
iis  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Cole  A. 
lams,  F.  T.  Baggallay,  R.  S.  Balfour,  G.  B. 
irvill,  Arthur  Cates.  B.  F.  Fletcher.  H.  L. 
orence,  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  H.  T.  Hare, 

G.  F.  Hooper,  P.  J.  Marvin,  E.  YV.  Mount- 
rd,  Beresford  Pite,  W.  A.  Pite,  H.  W.  Pratt, 

H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  E.  Howley  Sim,  H.  d! 
:arles-Wood,  W.  Howard  Seth-Smith,  John 
ater,  Leonard  Stokes,  and  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A. 
ter  six  meetings,  their  Report  was  presented. 
ie  General  Committee  of  the  Association  has 
actically  adopted  the  whole  Report  with  few 
pendments.  The  proposals  are  as  follows 

1.  That  the  studio  be  opened  during  the  day,  and 
at  day  classes  be  established  forthwith.  ’ The 
ark  in  these  classes  and  in  the  studio  to  be  of  a 
eparatory  and  supplementary  nature  suitable  for 
ose  who  have  entered  or  are  about  to  enter  archi- 
Pta  offices  as  pupils. 

2.  That  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Archi- 
ctural  Association  be  known  as  the  day  school, 
mle  the  present  classes  be  called  the  evening 

100I. 

3.  That  the  first  course  of  studies  be  arranged  to 
iver  one  year,  but  students  to  be  afforded  the 
portunity  of  taking  a second  year  in  the  studio, 
ssesthe'V  m‘ght  alS°  attend  some  of  the  evening 

4-  That  each  year  be  divided  into  three  terms 
mely,  autumn,  spring,  and  summer,  consisting 
1 nearly  as  may  be  of  thirteen  weeks  each. 


5.  That  the  work  in  the  studio  be  supplemented 
by  a certain  number  of  lectures  on  history  and 
construction,  so  that  the  students  may  better  under- 
stand their  work. 

6.  That  a master  of  the  studio  be  appointed  at  a 
salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  who  shall 
deliver  lectures  on  the  “ History  of  Architecture 
and  Elementary  Building  Construction."  The 
master  to  nominate  an  assistant  to  help  him  in  the 
studio,  such  assistant,  if  approved,  to  be  remu- 
nerated as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the 
committee. 

7.  That  the  studio  be  open  from  9.30  a.m.  to 
S p.m.  (1  p.m.  on  Saturdays),  and  that  the  assistant- 
master  be  in  attendance  during  these  hours.  The 
master  himself,  however,  would  attend  at  stated 
times  to  instruct  the  students  and  deliver  his 
lectures. 

8.  That  the  fee  for  the  full  course  be  12  gs.  per 
term  or  35  gs.  per  annum,  but  students  taking  only 
the  lectures  to  pay  a fee  of  2 gs.  per  term  for  each 
course,  or  5 gs.  per  annum.  Students  wishing  to 
join  the  day  school  must  submit  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 

9.  That  after  payment  of  the  fees  for  the  first 
year’s  course  students  shall  be  eligible  for  election 
as  ordinary  members  of  the  Association  without 
paying  the  usual  entrance  fee. 

10.  That  students  should  be  encouraged  to  culti- 
vate a thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and 
German  languages  (if  they  have  not  already 
acquired  same),  as  these  languages  are  particularly 
useful  for  purposes  of  study  and  when  travelling 
abroad. 

n.  That  the  studio  library  be  augmented  as  may 
be  found  necessary,  and  be  available  at  all  times 
when  the  schools  are  open. 

12.  That  the  management  of  the  school  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  assisted  by  an  advisory  board  of 
eminent  architects  and  other  gentlemen. 

13.  That  the  following  subjects  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  : — 

First  Year’s  Course. 

(a.)  The  use  of  instruments  and  scales. 

(ft.)  Freehand  drawing. 

(c.)  The  five  orders  of  classic  architecture 
(d.)  The  elements  of  the  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. 

(e.)  The  principles  of  mechanics. 

(/.)  Elementary  construction. 

(£.)  Sketching  and  measuring  details  and  portions 
of  existing  buildings. 

(/;.)  Thirty-six  lectures  on  the  history  of  architec- 
ture (illustrated  by  visits  to  buildings  and 
museums). 

(/.)  Thirty-six  lectures  on  elementary  construc- 
tion and  materials  (illustrated  by  visits  to  workshops 
and  buildings  in  progress). 

Each  student  will  be  expected  to  take  up  a course 
of  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  studio 
master. 

Second  Year’s  Course. 

(a.)  Continuation  when  necessary  of  the  subjects 
forming  the  first  year's  course. 

(ft.)  Perspective  and  sciography. 

(c.)  Descriptive  and  applied  geometry  and  graphic 
statics. 

(d  ) Principles  of  architectural  design. 

Each  student  will  be  expected  to  take  up  a 
course  of  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  studio 
master. 

N,B — Students  taking  a second  year  in  the 
studio,  should  attend  such  lectures  or  classes,  day  or 
evening,  as  the  master  may  advise. 

The  master  of  the  studio  will  direct  students  as  to 
their  vacation  studies. 

The  Chairman  in  opening  the  proceedings 
briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  called  on  Mr.  Aston  Webb  to  put  the 
scheme  before  them. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  that  he  looked  at  the 
matter  from  the  general  standpoint  whether  or 
not  day  schools  should  be  started  for  the 
education  of  architects  and  the  advancement 
of  architecture.  We  were  occasionally  told 
that  those  buildings  of  old  that  we  admire  so 
much  were  erected  without  architects  at  all. 
That  might  be  so,  though  he  supposed  if  that 
were  so  they  must,  like  Topsy,  have  “ growed.” 
Whether  there  were  architects  or  not  there 
must,  at  all  events,  have  been  some  one  to  look 
after  the  buildings  that  were  being  erected, 
and  judging  from  the  lists  of  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  and  other  archi- 
tectural societies,  there  were  likely  to  be 
architects  for  some  time  to  come,  and  many  of 
them.  There  were  also  many  yet  to  join  the 
ranks,  and  the  question  to  be  considered  was 
whether,  under  the  present  system,  or  want  of 
system,  a young  man  entering  the  profession 
had  sufficient  opportunities  for  properly  learn- 
ing his  calling.  The  two  points  that  seemed 
naturally  to  arise  were  these  : Were  these  day 
classes  required,  were  they  worth  starting  ? If 
they  were,  was  the  Architectural  Association 
the  right  body  to  start  them  ? As  to  whether 
the  classes  were  required,  he  would  ask 


what  were  the  present  opportunities  a young 
man  has  in  London  of  learning  the  profes- 
sion of  architecture.  A young  man  could 
enter  either  as  articled  pupil  to  an  architect, 
or  as  a paid  assistant  in  an  office  where  he 
might  pick  up  what  knowledge  he  could, 
gradually  working  himself  into  a position 
where  he  could  obtain  work  for  himself.  Well, 
were  architects  content  with  that  stale  of 
things  ? Was  that  sufficient  ? A pupil  went 
into  an  office  and  was  set  to  work  drawing  the 
Orders  and  learning  the  elementary  problems 
of  construction,  mixing  up  those  pursuits  with 
a certain  amount  of  office  work,  at  first  largely 
consisting  of  tracing.  Now,  the  idea  which 
occurred  to  the  committee  which  had  gone 
into  this  question  of  day  classes,  and  certainly 
the  idea  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
was  whether  drawing  of  Orders  and  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  of  elementary  prob- 
lems of  construction — strains  and  stresses,  the 
weights  that  various  materials  could  carry,  and 
such  general  elementary  matters — could  not  be 
better  taught  elsewhere  than  in  the  office — at 
all  events,  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  a young 
man’s  career.  Judging  from  his  own  experi- 
ence both  as  a pupil  and  as  one  who  had  had 
pupils,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
acquisition  of  such  elementary  knowledge 
could  best  be  started  under  the  direction  of  an 
instructor  in  some  such  classes  as  those  pro- 
posed, rather  than  in  the  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard, fragmentary  way  in  which  it  was  now 
acquired.  If  pupils  went  through  a year  or 
two  of  such  a course,  they  would  enter  an 
office  better  prepared  to  learn  what  they 
required  to  know  than  if  they  went  into 
the  office  straight  away.  To  be  quite  candid 
in  the  matter,  he  must  confess  that  he 
had  had  one  uncertainty  in  regard  to  these 
proposals.  It  occurred  to  him  several  times 
that  a young  man,  in  going  through  a course 
of  one  or  two  years  in  the  Association  classes 
(especially  in  the  case  of  a two  years’  course) 
might  by  chance  think  that  at  the  end  of 
that  course  he  was  a perfectly  fledged 
architect,  or  fit  to  go  to  some  office  as  an 
assistant,  or  even  start  in  practice  himself. 
Young  men  were  so  sanguine  and  were  so 
inclined  to  rush  in  where  others  were  more 
careful,  that  he  had  thought  that  this  might 
prove  to  be  a danger  ; and,  certainly,  if  any- 
thing of  that  kind  occurred  it  would  be  a great 
misfortune.  We  knew  that  to  a certain  extent 
trades  had  given  up  their  practice  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  all  who  were  concerned  with 
building  knew  how  great  the  loss  of  that 
system  had  been,  and  then  no  technical 
institutes  could  take  the  place  of  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship  to  a trade  or  craft. 

In  regard  to  this  fear  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Simpson,  who  had  been  carrying  on  at 
Liverpool  classes  of  this  sort  for  some  time, 
asking  him  for  his  experiences  ; and  in  the 
course  of  his  reply  Professor  Simpson  said 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  men, 
after  a short  course  of  systematic  training, 
thinking  they  could  dispense  with  practical 
experience  in  an  office.  “ I hold,”  continued 
the  Professor,  “ that  the  system  I have  started 
here  is  superior  to  the  American  or  French 
system,  because  it  does  not  carry  this  theoreti- 
cal and  liberal  teaching  beyond  a certain 
point,  and  obliges  the  student  to  supplement  it 
by  a further  term  of  years  in  an  ofhee.”  That 
seemed  to  him  (the  speaker)  to  dispose  of 
his  little  difficulty.  The  Association’s  scheme 
seemed  to  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  young  men  who  desired  it  (and,  of 
course,  if  they  did  not  care  for  such  an 
opportunity  they  could  let  it  alone)  of  taking 
a course  of  a year  or  two  of  systematic 
training  before  entering  an  office.  One  part 
of  the  education  of  an  architect  which  was 
extremely  necessary  was  a knowledge  of 
the  history  of  architecture,  and  that  could  be 
better  imparted  by  an  instructor  than  by  the 
busy  architect  during  office  hours.  Of  course, 
buildings  were  erected,  and  could  very  well 
be  erected,  by  men  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  done  in  past  ages,  but 
for  all  that  he  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  one  who  would  suggest  that  it  was  not 
desirable  for  an  architect  to  know  the  history 
of  his  art,  or  possess  a knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  in  past  times.  Professor  Aitchison, 
he  thought,  used  to  tell  a story  of  a Bishop 
of  London  who  at  a dinner  once  sat  next  to 
an  architect,  and  who  remarked  subsequently 
to  some  friends  : “ It  is  most  extraordinary, 

I have  been  sitting  next  to  an  architect,  and 
have  been  speaking  to  him  about  the  Temples 
of  Pfestum,  and  I found  1 knew  more  about 


the  temples  than  he  did.”  We  knew  that  a 
man  might  be  a good  architect  and  yet  be 
ignorant  about  the  Temples  of  Passtum  ; but 
surely,  as  a matter  of  education,  architects 
ought  to  know  more,  or,  at  least,  quite 
as  much,  about  matters  connected  with  their 
profession  as  an  outsider  knew.  The  Bishop, 
as  a cultivated  English  gentleman,  had  a know- 
ledge of  matters  other  than  those  which 
immediately  concerned  him,  and  in  the  same 
way  architects  should  have  a knowledge  of 
things  which  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  their  practice  as  architects.  It  would  be 
a very  insignificant  profession  if  it  dealt  merely 
with  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
work. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  committee  had 
done  wisely  in  deciding  that  it  was  necessary 
and  desirable  to  start  these  day  classes  : what 
had  been  done  in  Liverpool  with  success  could 
be  done  in  London.  Then  the  question  arose, 
was  the  Association  the  right  body  to  carry 
the  work  through  ? Those  who  thought  the 
Association  was  the  right  body  might  ask  : 
what  other  body  is  there  ? Well,  of  course, 
there  were  other  bodies.  The  Government, 
had  already,  to  some  extent,  provided  the 
means  for  the  establishment  of  art  schools 
all  over  the  country,  starting  at  South 
Kensington  ; and  in  many,  if  not  all  of  them, 
architecture  was  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
students  ; but  he  believed  that  most  architects 
would  prefer  that  architecture  should  be 
taught  by  or  under  the  control  of  architects 
themselves,  for  architects  in  such  matters 
would  be  more  likely  to  know  what  the 
requirements  of  students  were  than  instructors 
who  were  not  necessarily  architects  at  all. 
Then  there  were  the  County  Councils  to 
which  people  looked  for  most  things  nowa- 
days. They  did  most  things  that  were  wanted 
of  them,  and  no  doubt  they  might  start  archi- 
tectural schools.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
London  County  Council  had  started  an  ex- 
cellent technical  school  quite  close  by,  where 
architecture  was  taught  to  some  extent ; but 
the  same  remark  applied  to  them  as  to  the 
Government  schools.  The  Royal  Academy 
had  an  excellent  free  architectural  school, 
but  it  was  very  properly  required  in  that 
school  that  before  students  could  enter 
they  must  possess  a certain  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  must  have  proved  to  some 
extent  their  capacity.  That  requirement  was 
insisted  on  in  regard  to  all  art  students.  The 
Academy  did  not  undertake  to  find  out  whether 
a man  was  likely  to  be  a painter  or  an  archi- 
tect, but  if  he  showed  certain  knowledge  and 
capacity  the  student  was  instructed  for  nothing, 
and  so  really  the  Academy  school  was  the 
goal  for  a student  after  being  through  those 
classes.  Then  there  was  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Well,  the  Institute  might 
possibly  take  up  this  work,  but  it  had  not  done 
so,  and  therefore  the  opportunity  appeared  to 
have  arisen  for  the  Association  to  distinguish 
itself  by  at  any  rate  making  a start  in  this 
matter. 

As  to  the  risks  which  they  ran,  it  might  be 
asked  whether  a body  of  young  men  should 
run  any  risk,  and  was  it  a scheme  that  young 
men  should  attempt  to  carry  through  ? He 
thought  it  was,  because  no  one  else  was 
attempting  exactly  the  same  thing.  Their 
President  and  the  Committee  saw  that  the 
Association  had  premises  for  which  a heavy 
rent  was  paid,  and  which  premises  were  at 
present  only  used  in  the  evening,  being  vacant 
during  the  day.  It  was  thought  that  the  day 
classes  might  be  started  practically  without 
paying  rent,  which  gwas  a good  business 
proposal.  The  Committee  had  also  had  the 
foresight  to  realise  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  should  be  free  from  any  financial 
risk  in  starting  this  scheme,  and  consequently 
it  had  been  arranged  that  any  possible  losses 
which  might  arise  in  consequence  of  students 
not  joining  the  classes  should  be  covered  by 
promises  of  help  which  would  absolutely  free 
the  Association  from  any  financial  risk.  It  was 
really  a case  of  “ heads,  you  win  ; tails,  you 
don’t  lose;”  though  there  was  really  a very 
great  chance  that  the  classes  would  be  success- 
ful, because  they  would  meet  a want.  If  that 
were  so,  the  Association  would  have  laid  all 
their  young  professional  brethren  under  con- 
siderable obligation  in  starting  the  classes.  If 
the  Association  did  not  start  these  classes  now, 
it  was  obvious  that  they  would  not  be  started 
for  some  time,  and  some  other  agencies  for 
supplying  the  want  might  arise  over  which  the 
Association  would  have  no  control.  It  was 
possible  that  in  the  future  these  classes  might  so 


develop  that  other  assistance  might  be  required, 
but  that  necessity  had  not  arisen  yet.  Therefore, 
as  a member  of  the  Association,  he  thought 
they  should  make  the  experiment  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  classes  were  wanted.  The 
scheme  which  the  Committee  had  drawn  up 
might  have  to  be  altered  or  varied  as  occasion 
required  ; but  it  seemed  to  him,  for  a start, 
that  it  would  answer  very  well,  and  if  that 
meeting  gave  its  general  approval  to  the 
scheme,  instructors  would  be  obtained,  the 
scheme  would  be  advertised,  classes  would 
shortly  start,  and  it  would  then  be  seen 
whether  students  would  be  willing  to  come 
forward.  That  would  depend,  he  thought,  to 
some  extent  on  how  far  the  senior  members 
of  the  profession  would  assist  in  the  matter, 
and  that  could  not  be  known  until  the 
scheme  was  really  started.  When  started,  a 
practising  architect,  when  a parent  brought 
his  boy  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  articling 
him,  might  help  the  scheme  by  saying  to 
the  parent  : “ Let  your  son  take  a year’s 
course  at  the  Association  schools,  during 
which  time  it  will  be  seen  whether  the 
boy  is  likely  to  take  to  the  work,  and  if  he 
does,  at  the  end  of  that  term  I shall  be  pleased 
to  take  him  into  my  office.”  If  members  of 
the  profession  would  assist  in  that  way,  he 
felt  sure  the  scheme  would  be  a success.  He 
intended  to  take  that  course,  and  he  believed 
that  other  architects  would  do  the  same.  It 
might  be  said  that  a young  man  could  not 
afford  to  give  a year  of  his  time  as  proposed, 
and  then  go  into  an  office  ; that,  however,  was 
not  a real  difficulty,  because  there  were  many 
men  now  who  could  and  did  spare  the  time  to 
go  to  a University,  and  then  enter  an  office  to 
be  articled.  There  were  many  men  prac- 
tising now  who  had  done  that  to  their 
great  advantage,  and  their  three  years  at 
the  University  had  not  been  thrown  away,  for 
they  had  been  enabled  in  that  way  to  learn 
their  art  afterwards  far  more  readily  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done.  He  had  followed 
this  course  in  regard  to  his  own  son,  and  he 
believed  that  the  knowledge  he  thus  ac- 
quired would  enable  him  to  make  up  for  what 
might  appear  to  be  lost  time.  If  the  classes 
were  financially  successful,  as  he  believed  they 
would  be,  the  Association  would  be  able  to  ex- 
pand its  work  considerably.  Any  one  who 
knew  the  premises  at  Great  Marlborough- 
street  knew  the  need  of  more  accommodation 
there,  and  it  was  probably  known  that  with  the 
present  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  exten- 
sion. He  had  served  for  some  time  on  a Com- 
mittee for  the  acquisition  of  new  premises. 
Several  apparently  promising  schemes  which 
they  would  have  liked  to  carry  through  had 
been  gone  into,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
question  of  cost  they  had  had  to  put  aside  those 
schemes  as  impossible.  If,  however,  these 
classes  succeeded,  there  would  be  no  such 
word  as  “ impossible  ” in  connexion  with  any 
work  the  Association  might  undertake.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  classes  should  be 
started,  experimentally  at  first,  and  that  they 
should  undertake  them  on  the  lines  indicated. 
He  hoped  that  they  would  all  do  what  they 
could  in  this  very  important  departure  in  the 
work  of  the  Association — a work  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  all,  and  especially  to  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  coming  after  them. 

Mr.  John  Slater  said  that  after  the  exhaustive 
way  in  which  Mr.  Webb  had  brought  the 
matter  before  them  there  was  very  little  for 
him  to  say  in  seconding  the  motion.  The  fact 
was  that  somebody — some  institution — was 
bound  to  take  up  this  question  of  the  systematic 
education  of  young  men  who  were  going  to  be 
architects,  and  if  the  Association  did  not  move 
in  the  matter  now  it  might  be  too  late  usefully 
to  do  anything  later  on.  There  might  be  some 
feeling  among  members  of  the  Association, 
especially  among  elder  members,  that  the 
Association  was  going  beyond  its  proper 
sphere  in  entering  upon  this  scheme,  but  in 
his  opinion  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  give 
effect  to  such  opinions  should  they  be  held. 
When  the  system  of  voluntary  education, 
which  was  the  idie  mere  of  the  Association 
came  to  an  end,  and  when,  after  that  very 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  what  was  likely  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  Association  and  students, 
Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  carried  his  scheme  of  a 
regular  system  of  education,  the  Association 
was  bound  to  take  up  the  system  of  day  classes 
if  the  evening  classes  and  the  Studio  work  be- 
came, as  they  had  become,  a success.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  because  of  changes 
which  had  come  over  the  method  of  Jiyjng 


during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  we  now  ga’i 
more  time  to  recreation  and  to  mattei 
apart  from  our  work  than  we  usci 
to,  and  he  was  afraid  it  was  impossible  1 
expect  young  men  who  were  going  in  for  an 
profession  to  give  up  evening  after  evening  ai 
the  year  round  for  study  alone.  Therefore  ty 
thought  they  must  have  some  system  of  d;t 
classes.  As  Mr.  Webb  had  said,  a good  deal  ill 
the  success  of  the  scheme  would  depend  (f 
the  senior  members  of  the  profession,  but  I 
thought  the  success  of  such  a scheme  depend^ 
far  more  upon  putting  the  merits  of  it  careful^ 
before  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  risia 
generation.  He  quite  agreed  that  a pun: 
would  be  of  far  more  value  to  an  architect,  ai  ■ 
would  be  able  to  learn  his  profession  far  mej 
quickly  if,  instead  of  entering  an  office  imtr.l 
diately  after  leaving  school,  he  went  for  a year  il 
two  into  classes  such  as  those  proposed ; he  woil 
become  a far  better  man  all  round.  Thel 
might  be  a feeling  that  the  institution  of  the 
classes  would  clash  with  others  which  we 
now  running  in  the  metropolis.  As  to  that,  :i 
might  say  that  the  committee  appointed  1: 
inquire  into  the  whole  subject  carefully  ccj 
sidered  that  point,  and  came  to  the  conclusii 
that  the  style  of  class  which  would  be  reco:1: 
mended  would  not  clash  with  anything  beii 
done  in  London  at  the  present  time.  As  to  t 
advantage  of  a young  man  entering  sui 
classes  on  leaving  school  rather  than  imm 
diately  entering  an  office,  he  was  quite  su 
that  any  one  who  knew  the  enormous  adva 
tage  of  a few  years  of  study  at  a Universt 
would  agree  that  students  who  made  use  < 
such  classes  would  have  a far  better  chance  < 
better  their  education.  Most  of  them  kne 
what  had  been  done  in  Liverpool  and  Ma| 
Chester  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was  necessai 
that  the  same  facility  should  exist  in  Londci 
He  hoped  that  the  day  classes  which  were  pil 
posed  would  be  as  great  a success  as  tt 
evening  classes  had  been. 

The  Chairman  said  they  would  be  glad  :[ 
have  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Stokes,  the  fatbl 
of  the  present  educational  system  of  the  Asl| 
ciation. 

Mr.  Stokes  said  he  could  not  claim  to  be  tf 
father  of  the  system,  although  his  name  hj 
been  associated  with  it  a good  deal.  It  \\i 
true  he  did  what  he  could,  but  he  was  grea:« 
assisted  by  a very  influential  committee  wj 
did  most  of  the  work.  He  was  very  glad< 
think  that  the  evening  classes  had  proved  a si  f 
cess,  however,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Associatsl 
would  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  wos 
they  had  begun,  and  on  lines  which  in  thd| 
days,  when  they  first  began  to  teach,  wel 
considered  very  radical  and  improper  by  soil 
of  their  members.  If  the  Association  cot 
work  evening  classes,  he  thought  it  ought- 
be  able  to  work  day  classes,  though,  of  coun 
there  were  great  difficulties  to  face.  0 
important  difficulty  was  as  to  getting  a tl 
roughly  good  staff,  and  a great  deal  wot 
depend  on  the  staff  of  professors,  or  whated 
they  called  them.  No  doubt  the  commit  , 
would  deal  very  carefully  with  that  point,  a: 
would  not  clutch  at  the  first  men  who  ca:| 
along.  One  great  recommendation  for  ct 
classes  (he  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge)  vj 
that  as  there  were  many  parents  who  objecs 
to  their  sons  being  out  late  at  night,  a schei 
of  day  classes  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
He  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  a 
hesitation  at  all  in  regard  to  the  committq 
proposals,  for  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a gq 
thing  for  a young  man  to  have  some  technii’ 
training  before  he  went  into  an  office.  In  i 
office  it  was  very  difficult  for  a green  youth:i 
pick  up  knowledge  which  would  be  of  use; 
him,  and  it  was  months  before  he  was  fib. 
absorb  the  knowledge  which  was  spre 
before  him  or  hidden  away  behind  him,  a,i 
unless  he  could  discriminate  he  lost  much  ti 
instead  of  acquiring  knowledge  which  wor 
be  of  use  to  him.  The  more  pupils  kne 
the  more  easily  they  learnt ; and  if  they  w»j 
grounded  pretty  thoroughly  in  some  prep 
ratory  classes,  and  taught  to  know  cert:' 
technical  terms,  and  how  to  understand! 
drawing,  they  were  more  ready  to  learn  fn 
their  architect  master  all  he  had  to  tea'. 
The  students  would  learn  in  the  school  wr 
all  such  things  as  principals,  joists,  mullioll 
&c.,  meant,  and  that  was  the  real  reae 
why  he  was  in  favour  of  this  prop09 
scheme : it  would  not  only  prove  a gei 
thing  for  the  pupil,  but  it  would  be  good  ;ij 
the  principal.  It  was  an  intolerable  nuisar 
when  one  had  some  absorbing  work  on  hall 
to  have  to  instruct  some  raw  youth  in  the  ru 
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merits  of  his  profession,  especially  as  that  could 

be  better  taught  by  some  one  who  had  more 
patience.  He  thought  the  Academy  School  set 
them  a very  good  example.  The  Academy 
School  existed  to  teach  architecture, 'not  how  to 
use  a T-square— that  must  be  learnt  elsewhere. 
Why  should  not  an  architect  insist  on  the  same 
conditions  ? “I  should  like  to  teach  you  to  be 
an  architect,  but  you  must  learn  first  to  use 
your  T-square  and  instruments,  and  when  you 
understand  something  about  the  profession  1 
will  touch  you  up  a little.”  If  architects  were 
to  say  that  he  thought  it  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  all  parties. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Tayler  asked  if  the  scheme  had 
been  prepared  with  the  idea  of  being  of  advan- 
tage to  those  gentlemen  who  had  already 
entered  into  a three  years’  pupilage.  As  to  pro- 
posal No.  8,  would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the 
terms  to  be  settled  by  the  committee  rather 
than  to  pass  a hard-and-fast  resolution  ? There 
might  be  students  who  would  like  to  attend 
the  school  one  day  or  two  days  a week  ; 
apparently  they  would  have  to  pay  the  full  fee 
if  recommendation  No.  8 were  left  exactly  as  it 
stood. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  day  classes 
would  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  those 
which  governed  the  evening  school,  and  under 
by-law  2,  the  arrangements  for  the  payment  of 
lecturers,  instructors,  and  visitors,  and  the  fees 
to  be  charged,  were  left  to  the  committee. 
They  would  be  perfectly  free  to  vary  the  fees 
in  certain  cases  and  to  take  a smaller  fee  for  a 
partial  course.  Professor  Simpson  had  assured 
him  that  at  Liverpool,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  school,  there  had  been  a good  many  casual 
students,  who  were  no  doubt  articled  in  offices 
and  who  wanted  to  take  up  special  subjects  in 
the  Studio  or  classes.  No  doubt  the  Associa- 
tion would  have  students  who  would  take  up 
part  of  the  course,  and  the  fees  would  vary 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stratton  said  he  had  had  a little 
to  do  with  the  system  of  day  training  in  the 
Liverpool  school.  From  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  that  school  he  had,  until  re- 
cently, been  Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  under 
Professor  Simpson,  and  he  had  seen  the 
working  of  the  whole  thing.  It  was  rather 
begging  the  question  nowadays  to  ask  whether 
such  education  was  needed.  Perhaps,  if  there 
were  no  irritable  or  impatient  masters  like 
those  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stokes,  the  old 
system  of  pupilage  might  continue  to  answer, 
for  it  had  many  fine  points  to  recommend 
it;  but  the  fact  remained  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  it  did  not  now  answer,  and 
there  existed  no  systematic  education  for  the 
architect.  The  Association  had  made  a start 
with  its  evening  classes,  but  they  were  not 
sufficient.  A systematic  course  of  education 
was  certainly  wanted,  and  among  architects  in 
Liverpool  there  was  a sense  of  surprise  that 
nothing  had  been  done  in  London  like  that 
which  was  being  carried  out  at  Liverpool  with 
success.  It  was  actually  a fact  that  young  men 
wishing  to  become  architects  had  gone  from 
^ondon  and  the  South  to  join  the  Liverpool 
school,  because  there  was  nothing  suitable  in 
London.  As  to  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  fear  that, 
after  a two  years'  course,  some  young  men 
might  consider  themselves  equipped  as  archi- 
tects, he  could  quite  endorse  what  Professor 
Simpson  had  written  on  the  subject.  The 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  classes  would  depend 
greatly  on  the  teaching  and  the  teachers.  It 
was  quite  true  that  the  Science  and  Art  schools 
and  Polytechnics  did  not  teach  architecture 
in  the  way  the  profession  wanted  it  taught ; 
it  was  done  in  a very  amateurish  way.  The 
teaching,  to  be  of  value,  should  be  done  by 
practical  architects  and  by  men  who  had  access 
to  works  in  progress.  One  had  only  to  take  a 
student  who  had  tbeen  through  a two-year 
course  to  see  how  systematic  was  his  know- 
ledge as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
pupil.  It  was  time  gained,  not  lost,  to  a man 
who,  because  of  his  previous  education  in  such 
classes,  on  entering  an  office  as  pupil  or 
assistant,  was  of  use  from  the  commencement. 

It  might  be  rather  premature  to  discuss  the 
curriculum,  but  there  was  one  little  point  to 
which  he  would  draw  attention,  and  that  was 
with  regard  to  perspective  being  put  in  the 
second  year.  There  was  a three  months’ 
vacation,  which  he  was  afraid  would  always 
be  a stumbling-block  to  the  student,  for 
imagine  a young  man  in  his  first  year  being 

*°  bimself  for  three  months  ! That 
difficulty  did  not  occur  in  the  case  of  an 
articled  pupil  ; unless  a man  were  a Univer- 
sity  graduate,  or  had  had  already  a good 
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training,  he  would  probably  waste  those 
three  months  entirely.  The  first  thing  that  a 
student  should  be  induced  to  do  was  to  go 
sketching  during  the  summer  vacation,  but 
that  he  could  not  do  without  a knowledge  of 
perspective,  and  therefore  perspective  should 
come  in  the  first  year.  The  Association  was  a 
vigorous  body,  and  had  done  a great  amount  of 
good  work  in  the  past,  and  this  movement 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  and  if  the  day 
classes  were  properly  started  and  with 
enthusiasm,  they  would  certainly  be  a thorough 
success. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  said  that  the  question  of 
the  use  the  student  would  make  of  his  time 
during  the  summer  vacation  had  already  been 
discussed  by  the  Committee,  and  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  Instructor  of  the  Studio 
would  guide  in  some  measure  the  studies 
which  the  student  would  pursue  during  the 
vacation.  But  he  did  not  look  at  the  matter 
quite  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  last  speaker. 
The  Cambridge  vacations  were  long,  and  it 
might  or  might  not  be  that  the  students 
wasted  their  time,  but  and  with  the  facilities 
in  architectural  study  which  existed  for  work- 
ing during  the  summer  months  (in  measuring 
up  old  work,  for  instance),  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  the  time  of  the  Association 
student  would  be  far  more  profitably  em- 
ployed during  the  vacation  in  any  event 
than  the  time  of  the  University  student.  On 
the  general  question  there  was  one  point 
to  which  he  would  like  specially  to  refer,  and 
that  was  as  to  the  way  in  which  education  and 
facilities  for  it  had  grown  to  be  a necessity  of 
the  day.  We  should  be  beaten  in  the  race  if 
we  did  not  take  every  possible  care  in  this 
matter  of  education.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
present  day  was  to  educate,  educate,  educate 
In  trade,  England  for  a long  time  held  com- 
mercial supremacy  ; that  supremacy  was  being 
rapidly  overtaken  ; foreign  trade  was  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  England  was  losing 
in  a great  degree  the  supremacy  she  formerly 
held.  What  applied  to  trade  applied  also  to 
the  profession  of  an  architect.  Other  nations 
were  educating,  and  though  we  hoped  and 
believed  that  we  were  still  ahead  in  the  matter 
of  architectural  education  and  practice,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  other  nations 
were  overtaking  us.  That  very  afternoon  a 
young  Norwegian  architect  who  was  seeking 
employment  called  on  him  with  a roll  of  his 
drawings,  which  amazed  him  and  others  who 
saw  them  by  their  excellence.  There  were 
something  like  fifty  drawings,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  look  at  them.  He  (the  speaker) 
was  astonished  at  the  quality  of  the  drawings 
and  still  more  amazed  when  he  was  told  by 
the  young  Norwegian  that  some  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  these  not  the  least  good  of  those 
submitted  had  actually  been  done  during  school 
days  before  professional  life  commenced.  We 
did  not  feel  this  competition  in  England  yet  but 
we  were  bound  to  feel  it  in  the  near  future. ’Let 
the  Association  provide  facilities  for  young  men 
gaining  that  knowledge  and  experience  which 
would  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
time  of  struggle  which  was  undoubtedly 
coming.  Who  would  not  be  in  favour  of  doing 
all  they  could  to  help  forward  their  profession 
by  assisting  the  study  and  practice  of  their 
art,  so  that  architects  of  the  future  might 
have  every  possible  chance  in  the  race  of  life  ? 
They  must  do  all  that  they  could,  collectively 
and  individually,  to  forward  this  good  work  in 
every  possible  way. 

Mr.  F.  G.  F.  Hooper  said  the  scheme  had 
been  very  carefully  thought  out  and  studied 
They  all  desired  to  help  on  the  work  of  the 
Association,  and  the  education  of  themselves 
and  fellow-members.  The  difficulty  of  the 
long  vacation  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
Committee,  and  it  hadbeen  thought  that  fellow- 
students  in  the  Association  day  classes  might 
be  encouraged  to  spend  their  holidays  together 
in  that  most  enjoyable  way  by  studying  one  or 
more  buildings.  As  to  perspective  being 
placed  in  the  first  year,  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
student  would  attend  their  classes  who  had 
not  already  learnt  the  elements  of  sketching  or 
drawing  in  perspective.  He  did  not  think  the 
term  “ perspective  ” was  intended  to  apply  to 
sketching,  but  rather  to  the  setting  out  of  plans 
of  work  on  paper  in  perspective.  He  most 
cordially  welcomed  the  scheme  and  he  wished 
it  had  been  commenced  long  ago. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule  said  that  if  any  one  had 
come  there  that  evening  with  doubts  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  scheme,  those  doubts 
would  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  speeches 
they  had  heard.  He  had  had  considerable 


doubt,  for  it  seemed  to  him  rather  a large 
undertaking,  which  would  retard  the  acquisi- 

Ifuu  u"?  premises;  but  after  what  Mr. 
Webb  had  said  new  premises  seemed  to  be 
more  of  an  accomplished  fact  than  before 
New  premises  were  essential  to  the  well-being 
it  Association,  lor  the  present  ones  at  Great 
Marlborough-street  were  not  worthy  of  the 
Association,  and  a great  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  more  adequate  premises.  He  was  now 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proposed  scheme  of 
day  classes  might  help  them  to  get  what  they 
wanted.  Looking  at  the  names  of  those  who 
had  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  scheme 
just  submitted  to  them,  the  ordinary  rank  and 
hie  of  the  Association  must  realise  that  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  had  been  taken 
and  everything  done  that  could  be  done  to 
ensure  success.  Every  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, therefore,  should  help  on  the  scheme 
in  the  best  way  he  could. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  received  the 
following  letter  from  Professor  Beresford  Pite 
who  was  recently  appointed  Professor  of 
Architecture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Fine 
Arts  at  South  Kensington  : — 

Dear  President, — I am  sorry  to  see  in  the 
current  number  of  A. A.  Notes  the  circular 
announcing  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  on 
the  day  classes,  including  my  name  as  though 
agreeing  with  their  recommendations.  As  you 
know  that  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  proposal 
is  unwise  in  the  true  interests  of  the  A.A.,  I rely  on 
your  explanation  to  the  meeting  this  evening  that 
I entirely  dissociate  myself  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  to  the  general  meeting.  An 
important  business  engagement  will  prevent  my 
attendance  to-night. — Yours  truly, 

Beresford  Pite.” 


The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  if  there  was 
any  reason  for  Professor  Pite’s  criticism  on  the 
way  the  circular  had  been  sent  out.  He  did 
not  see  that  there  could  be,  because  Professor 
Pites  name  was  still  on  the  Committee 
which  drew  up  the  new  scheme  of  day 
classes.  Professor  Pite  had  never  withdrawn 
his  name  from  the  Committee,  and  he  was  the 
only  member  who  had  withheld  his  sup- 
port from  the  scheme.  He  was  very  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Mitchell’s  remarks,  for  the  matter  was 
an  important  one.  The  Committee  was  fully 
alive  to  what  education  meant,  and  they  did  not 
believe  it  consisted  in  cramming  a lot  of  facts 
into  the  student,  and  in  working  out  the  scheme 
they  would  remember  that  education meant  the 
opening  of  a man’s  mind  in  all  directions  and 
the  guiding  of  students  in  their  training  and 
practice.  They  would  try  to  make  the  system 
as  flexible  and  comprehensive  . as  possible 
givmg  to  the  student’s  mind  that  information 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  work  out 
those  problems  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
solve  ; and  they  would  endeavour  to  make  the 
student  as  susceptible  as  possible  to  every 
influence  that  would  be  of  value  to  him  as  an 
architect.  As  to  new  premises,  the  matter  had 
not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  when  the  day  classes 
were  properly  started  an  opportunity  would  no 
doubt  present  itself  for  getting  better  premises 
Even  if  within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
they  did  not  get  sufficient  money  to  build  new 
premises  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  would 
then  be  able  to  rent  larger  premises.  The  Com- 
mittee had  it  in  their  minds  to  make  an  urgent 
appeal  shortly  in  the  matter.  Already  they 
could  see  their  way  to  1,500/.  ; three  gen- 
tlemen had  promised  250/.  each.  The 
^h°le  thing  looked  very  hopeful,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  a site,  and  members  of  the 
Association  might  help  forward  the  matter  by 
making  inquiries,  wherever  possible  for  a 
suitable  site  near  Oxford-circus  in  a street 
sufficiently  dignified  for  the  purpose.  As  to 
he  day  classes,  they  knew  the  Institute  would 
help  them  by  calling  the  attention  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  matter,  and  would  ask  the  pro- 
fession to  afford  every  facility  to  pupils  to  attend 
the  classes.  As  to  the  three  months’  vacation 
it  the  students  were  worth  anything  they 
would  make  good  use  of  their  time  and  would 
be  envied  by  the  articled  pupil. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill  said  that  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  Association  were  due  to  those  gentle- 
men who  evening  after  evening  had  given  so 
ungrudgingly  time  and  consideration  to  the 
scheme.  The  Association  must  be  very  grate- 
ful to  them,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Aston  Webb 
^Putting  the  matter  before  them  as  he  had 
The  Chairman  said  he  must  endorse  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Carvill,  for  the  Associa- 
hon  was  greatly  indebted  to  those  gentlemen 
for  their  invaluable  help.  It  only  remained 
for  him  to  put  Mr.  Webb’s  motion  to  the 
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meeting,  viz.,  that  the  Association  adopt  th 
Committee’s  scheme  for  the  establishment  o> 


day  classes  of  instruction  in  architecture. 

this  having  been  agreed  to  unanimously, 
the  following  amendments  and  additions  to 
the  By-laws,  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Committee’s  scheme,  were  agreed  to  : — 

Add  to  By-law  No.  14.  “ Each  student  who  has 
paid  the  fee  for  the  first  year's  course  of  day 
classes  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  an  ordinary 
member  without  payment  of  an  entrance  fee." 

Add  to  By-law  No.  15  after  the  words  “Each 
ordinary  member  ” “ (with  the  exception  stated  in 
By-law  No.  14)." 

Add  to  By-law  No.  27  at  end,  “ or  one  of  the  Hon. 
Secretaries." 

Add  to  By-law  No.  30  before  the  word  “ Audi- 
tors " “ Honorary.” 

Add  to  By-law  No.  36  the  word  “Honorary 
before  “ Auditors”  in  every  case. 

By-law  No.  43  to  read  as  follows  : — 

A special  general  meeting  shall  be  called  when 
required  by  the  Committee,  or  at  any  time,  not  less 
than  two  weeks  nor  more  than  eight  weeks,  after 
the  receipt  of  a requisition  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  meeting  is  required,  and  signed  bv  at 
least  twelve  ordinary  members.  The  presence  of 
twenty-five  ordinary  members  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a quorum  at  any  meeting  called  under 
this  by-law,  and  in  each  case  the  agenda  of  business 
to  be  considered,  specifying  the  place,  day,  and 
hour  of  meeting,  shall  be  duly  posted  up  in  the 
premises  of  the  Association,  advertised,  sent  by 
post  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Committee,  at  least  one  clear  week  prior  to  the 
meeting,  and  no  other  business  shall  be  taken  at 
such  meeting.” 

Omit  By-law  No.  44. 

Add  the  following  new  By-law  : — 

“ No  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
to  a paid  office  or  Lectureship  in  connexion  with 
the  Association." 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


style  that  they  fail.  There  are  a good  many 
examples  of  modern  decorative  work,  among 
which  some  open-work  metal  screens  for  heat- 
ing apparatus  {heizkdrpcr-verkleidung)  are  worth 
notice  as  being  in  artistic  treatment  quite 
beyond  the  usual  style  of  work  for  this  pur- 


pose. 

The  most 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Architectural  Review  (Boston),  vol.  vi., 
No.  7,  contains  an  article  on  and  illustrations  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  F.  Lloyd  Wright,  an  architect 
who  seems  to  have  made  a good  many  original 
experiments  in  house-planning  and  the  exterior 
treatment  of  houses.  The  whole  of  the  plates 
are  occupied  also  with  illustrations  of  his  work, 
in  a style  of  quasi-ornamental  drawing  which 
is  rather  pretentious  and  not  very  attractive. 
There  is  certainly  cleverness  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
work,  but  not  the  feeling  for  architectural 
treatment  ; the  illustration  given  of  a high 
building  (no  title)  looks  quite  absurdly  like  a 
Brobdingnagian  bookcase  or  cabinet  ; there  is 
no  sense  of  scale  about  it.  No.  1 of  Vol.  III. 
contains  an  article  on  the  formal  garden 
of  Longleat,  and  a more  important  one  by 
Mr.  Robert  Brown,  on  “ English  Half-Timber 
Architecture,”  which,  however,  the  writer 
says  distinctly  he  does  not  advocate  the 
revival  of  ; he  is  only  considering  it  as  a 
beautiful  chapter  in  old  English  architecture. 
In  regard  to  the  overhanging  of  the  upper 
stories,  he  suggests  that  this  was  really  to 
preserve  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  from 
weather,  and  not  for  want  of  space,  as  this 
overhanging  is  found  in  country  houses  in 
isolated  situations  as  well  as  in  towns.  But  it 
is  perfectly  possible  that  its  use  in  country 
houses  is  only  an  imitation  of  a practice  first 
used  for  economy  of  space  in  cities.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  in  any  case  it  means 
economy  of  foundation  walls.  The  illustrations  in- 
clude a bird's-eye  view  of  the  proposed  buildings 
for  Washington  University,  St.  Louis  ; an  im- 
mense scheme,  in  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  small  views  of  the  buildings  in  the  draw- 
ing, English  Elizabethan  types  of  University 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  taken  as  a model. 
We  do  not  think  that  there  could  be  a better 
model,  and  perhaps  there  is  an  aesthetic 
consistency  in  repeating  in  the  New  World 
the  architectural  type  of  the  universities  of  the 
Old  World,  which  have  formed  to  some  extent 
their  educational  type  also.  A number  of 
detail  sections  of  various  portions  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings  are  given. 

The  Berliner  Architektur-Welt  contains  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  recent  Berlin  house 
architecture,  half-timbered  villas  for  which  we 
have  little  admiration,  and  a more  dignified 
and  solid  stone  structure,  the  villa  Ernst  Hester, 
in  classic  style  and  very  effectively  decorated 
with  sculpture,  which  is  an  exceedingly  good 
example  of  the  superior  class  of  domestic 
architecture.  Herr  Ravoth,  of  Berlin,  is  the 
architect.  The  German  architects  are  nearly 
always  good  in  this  kind  of  Classic  and  scul- 
tured  house  ; it  is  in  the  “ picturesque  ” villa 


interesting  article  in  the  Art 
Journal  is  that  by  Mr.  Solen,  entitled  “ Pate- 
sur-Pate,”  and  which  is  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  design  and  methods  of  the  Sevres 
manufactory.  The  illustrations  are  very 
beautiful  both  in  themselves  and  in  execution. 
The  writer  shows  how  artfully  some  of  the 
materials  used  in  Sevres  ware  are  fashioned  to 
produce  changing  effects  of  light  and  colour 
to  add  to  the  charm  of  the  work. 

‘‘A  compound  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
alumina,  fritted  together,  is  used  to  produce  the 
changing  effects  of  the  ‘ Pates  changeantes’  of  the 
Sevres  manufactory.  Its  delicate  shade  of  pink 
possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being  highly  intensified 
by  artificial  light.  It  lends  itself  to  the  following 
artifice:— A small  quantity  of  the  compound  may 
be  introduced  (without  producing  any  apparent 
alteration  by  daylight)  into  a blue  or  green  paste  ; 
but  when  the  mixture  is  exposed  in  a room  illumi- 
nated by  gas,  blue  and  green  are  so  completely 
altered  as  to  become,  respectively,  bright  lilac  and 
warm  red." 

A Hungarian  appreciation  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
is  the  subject  of  another  short  article,  in  which 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  sums  up  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  the  English  artist’s  work 
which  were  made  in  the  Budapest  Press  at  the 
time  of  the  exhibition  of  his  works  there. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  “ Decoration  of  the  Grand 
Piano,”  by  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  suggests  that  the  treatment  of  the 
modern  heavy  grand  piano  with  sturdy  legs  at 
the  angles  but  no  central  support  is  defective  ; 
but  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  make  of  the 
instrument,  the  strong  frame  of  which  is 
necessarily  entirely  self-supporting  ; and  the 
intrusion  of  central  brackets  or  supports  is 
therefore  not  only  constructively  unnecessary, 
but  has  -the  appearance  and  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  checking  sonority  ; and  in  all 
piano  decoration  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  musical  efficiency  of  the  instrument  is  the 
first  point,  the  decoration  only  the  second.  In 
our  opinion  some  of  the  more  elaborate  piano 
decorations  of  recent  days  have  had  the  effect 
of  obscuring  and  making  secondary  the  real 
object  of  the  instrument — so  much  so  that  we 
are  under  the  impression  that  these  highly- 
decorated  pianos  are  seldom  or  never 
found  in  really  “ musical  ” houses.  What 
is  wanted  for  the  grand  piano  is  not 
so  much  elaborate  decoration  as  a well- 
considered  shaping  of  the  parts  in  accordance 
with  the  structure  and  function  of  the  instru- 
ment. Mr.  Vallance  indeed  points  out,  and 
quite  rightly,  that  the  design  made  by  Burne- 
Jones,  which  is  among  the  number  illustrated, 
and  which  is  a fine  one  in  itself,  is  carried  out 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  hinge  in  the  front 
part  of  the  lid,  and  that  the  exterior  design  is 
so  placed  as  to  stand  on  its  head  when  the  top 
of  the  piano  is  propped  open.  This  is  not 
decorating  a piano  ; it  is  merely  making  it  a 
surface  for  painting  a picture  on. 

The  Artist  devotes  an  article  to  the  work  of 
the  clever  and  original  artist  Mucha,  a Parisian 
in  work  and  domicile  though  not  in  name,  with 
a number  of  his  figure  sketches.  “ A Summer 
Cottage " designed  by  Mr.  Quennell  is  the 
subject  of  another  article.  The  plan,  we  ob- 
serve, is  given  without  a compass,  though  this 
is  surely  a very  important  point  in  a “ summer 
cottage.” 

Among  the  contents  of  the  Studio  (Feb- 
ruary 15)  is  an  illustrated  article  on  Mr. 
Frampton’s  sculpture  decoration  for  the  Glas- 
gow Exhibition  building  ; one  on  Maori  houses, 
with  the  quaint  wood  carving,  and  some  illus- 
trations ot  the  interiors  of  a new  house,  “Glen 
Park,”  near  York,  of  which  Messrs.  Penley  are 
the  architects,  and  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
a good  deal  of  originality  of  decorative  treat- 
ment. 

To  Feilden’s  Magazine  Mr.  William  Brew  con- 
tributes the  first  naif  of  a valuable  article  on 
“Electrical  Fires.”  Interesting  photographs 
are  given  of  tin,  copper,  and  platinoid  fuses  at 
thp  mnmpnf  r>f  “ hlnwim*  ” and  the  different 


way  in  which  the  arc  acts  in  these  various 
cases  is  pointed  out.  When  a tin  fuse  “ blows  ” 
the  arc  is  very  much  displaced,  and  may  strike 
any  live  metal  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  is  a 
strong  argument  against  employing  double 
pole  fuses  under  the  same  cover,  as  a disastrous 


arc  may  start  between  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive terminals.  Mr.  Brew  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  with  the  high  voltages  now  in  use  a more 
suitable  material  for  fuses  than  tin  might  be 
employed  with  advantage  to  the  porcelain  1 
bases.  He  agrees  with  us  in  thinking  that  the 
insulation  resistance  between  the  mains  ought 
always  to  be  determined.  He  points  out  that 
when  the  voltage  is  raised  from  100  to  250  the 
insulation  resistance  ought  to  be  6-25  times : 
greater.  He  has  come  across  cases  where  the 
section  of  the  positive  wire  has  been  so  reduced 
by  electrolysis  due  to  leakage  currents,  that  it  i 
became  red-hot  when  the  normal  current  was  i 
flowing.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  a high, 
standard  of  insulation  resistance.  We  do  not; 
agree  with  Mr.  Brew  that  a concentric  system: 
with  the  outer  earthed  is  the  system  of  the: 
future.  From  the  central  station  point  of  view\ 
there  are  many  drawbacks  to  this  system  apart  1 
altogether  from  the  electrolytic  damage.1 
it  would  do  to  gas  and  water  pipes.: 
An  article  by  Mr.  Kilburn  Scott  on  “Electric! 
Driving  of  Textile  Factories  ” is  a timely  one. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  while  a Bradford  firm! 
supplies  thousands  of  looms  fitted  for  electric; 
driving  to  the  Continent,  yet  it  sells  none  inj 
this  country.  Mr.  Scott  mentions  that  the, 
ribbon  industry  in  the  score  or  so  of  towns  and) 
villages  about  St.  Etienne,  in  France,  has  re- 
vived owing  to  the  establishment  of  a large 
public  electric  power  supply  company  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  company  supplies  power 
to  2,500  ribbon  looms,  each  having  its  own  little 
£ h.-p.  motor.  The  charge  for  power  is  ten 
francs  per  motor  per  month.  We  recommend 
any  one  who  is  sceptical  about  the  suitability 
of  electric  motors  for  machine-driving  to  read 
Mr.  Scott’s  article. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  has  an  article  on 
“Engineering  Opportunities  in  Asia,”  which 
gives  some  interesting  information  in  regards 
to  the  manner  in  which  modern  machinery] 
and  methods  are  slowly  penetrating  into  thd 
Far  East.  There  is  another  article  on  “ Ameri-; 
can  Locomotives  on  British  Railways,”  thd 
title  of  which  is  misleading  ; it  should  be  “ on 
British  Colonial  railways,"  for  that  is  the  real 
point ; the  engines  referred  to  are  all  in  use  on 
New  Zealand,  Australian,  and  South  African 
railways.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  since 
these  Colonial  railways  are  for  the  present  but 
roughly  constructed,  the  roughly  finished 
American  locomotive  suits  their  work,  and  ii 
more  economical  than  the  highly  finished  ana 
conscientiously  built  English  machine.  Thai 
is  not,  it  is  true,  what  the  writer  of  the  article 
wishes  us  to  conclude,  but  that  is  the  conclul 
sion  we  draw  from  it.  The  same  number  corn 
tains  an  article  on  “Electric  Power  Machinery 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,”  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Walken 
which  deserves  study  by  all  interested  in  th< 
important  industry  of  iron  and  steel  makingi 
Illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  varioui 
kinds  of  electric  cranes  which  lift  iron  pigs 
rails,  and  plates  simply  by  the  attraction  o 
powerful  electro-magnets.  Magnetic  separator] 
are  also  shown  which  recover  the  iron  frorJ 
the  waste  slag  left  in  the  converter.  The  slaJ 
is  first  ground  up  into  a powder  in  a mortar 
mill.  It  is  then  poured  into  the  magneti 
separator,  round  the  drum  of  which  are  placet 
magnetic  poles  which  magnetise  the  particle! 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  s( 
that  the  non-magnetic  material  clinging  t( 
them  is  thrown  off  by  their  continual  rotations!] 
and  so  the  cleaning  is  done  very  efficiently  1 
Mr.  Walker  rightly  points  out  that  motors  arff 
often  designed  on  too  small  a scale,  leaving  ; 
very  small  margin  for  emergencies,  and  th 
consequent  frequent  “ blowing  ” of  the  fuse-, 
has  unjustly  discredited  electric  driving.  Ub 
like  steam-engines,  the  efficiency  of  motors  i 
often  greatest  at  a light  load,  and  hence  it  i 
more  economical  to  have  the  motor  too  larg ; 
than  to  have  it  too  small.  It  is  stated  tha: 
enclosed  arc  lamps  have  now  displaced  th  j 
large  glow  lamps  which  were  formerly  use«M 
for  lighting  the  rail  mills.  In  conclusion,  Mr  I 
Walker  discusses  the  relative  advantages 
polyphase  and  direct-current  systems,  and  sumi 
up  in  favour  of  the  former.  In  an  editorial 
Mr.  Whitehouse’s  theory  that  the  internal  hea 
of  the  earth  may  be  generated  electrically  b 
eddy  currents  in  the  earth’s  substance  pro 
duced  by  magnetic  lines  of  force  between  th. 
earth  and  the  sun,  is  commented  on  favour! 
ably.  In  our  opinion,  however,  seeing  that  alii 
the  direct  experimental  evidence  of  magneti:]! 
observatories  negatives  the  supposition  of  line;!: 
of  force  fixed  in  space,  this  theory  is  quite  a ja 
untenable  as  the  theory  of  thermo  - electric* 
currents  enunciated  by  Lyell  fifty  years  ago.  y 
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The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
by  Signor  Boni  on  “Strata  in  the  Roman 
Forum.”  This  describes  the  method  of  investi- 
gation he  has  been  pursuing  by  sinking  shafts 
through  the  various  archaeological  strata,  as  he 
calls  them,  of  the  Forum,  and  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  this  manner,  and  also 
in  the  existing  shafts  in  the  shape  of  ancient 
wells.  More  than  thirty  wells  have  been 
found  in  the  Forum  area,  either  of  the  Re- 
publican period,  and  sunk  previous  to  the 
building  of  the  aqueducts,  or  of  the  mediaeval 
period,  and  sunk  after  their  destruction.  No 
well  has  been  found  which  appears  to  belong 
to  Imperial  times,  the  aqueducts  having  then 
sufficed  for  the  supply  of  water.  Signor  Boni 
says  : — 

“The  interest  of  these  wells  is  as  storehouses, 
for  they  have  preserved  to  us,  among  the  earth  and 
mud  of  which  they  are  full,  the  innumerable  mis- 
cellaneous articles  which  found  their  way  into 
hem.  A rope  wore  out,  ora  pail  broke  ; a passer- 
py»  lazy  or  mischievous,  threw  down  something  to 
ry  the  depth  or  to  hear  the  water  splash  ; things 
vere  thrown  in  to  be  rid  of  them,  or  accidentally 
lushed  over  the  edge.  The  accumulations  of  a well 
nay  represent  few  or  many  years,  according  as  it 
vas  frequently  cleaned  out,  or  was  abandoned  long 
lefore  filling  it  up.  Each  is  like  a sealed  packet 
,000  years  old,  with  a value  dependent  on  our 
ower  of  appreciating  it.’’ 

'he  same  number  also  contains  an  article 
<y  Mr.  R.  C.  Witt  on  the  Romney  portraits  at 
lie  Grafton  Gallery,  which,  however,  as  our 
eaders  would  have  already  gathered,  we  do 
ot  think  are  of  sufficient  importance  as  to 
emand  a special  article.  Romney  at  his  best 
/as  a very  fine  painter,  but  his  second-best 
/orks  were  hardly  iworth  discussing  in  so 
ifjous  a strain. 

The  Monthly  Review  contains  an  important 
lustrated  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  on  his 
;cent  discoveries  in  Crete  ; and  an  article  by 
aptain  Hart-Davis  on  “ London— a Seaport,” 

1 the  course  of  which  it  is  suggested  that  a 
>an  of  forty  millions  should  be  raised  on  the 
:curity  of  the  existing  property  in  docks  and 
'harves,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a Trust  to 
e used  in  improving  the  river  and  forming 
etter  key  and  dock  accommodation.  There  is 

0 doubt  that  the  improvement  of  London  as 
port  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  and 
ie  suggestions  in  the  article  should  at  all 
/ents  receive  consideration. 

In  the  Century  Mr.  Birrell  continues  his 
■tides  on  “ Down  the  Rhine,”  with  the  illus- 
ations  by  Mr.  Castaigne  ; they  are  interesting 

1 considerations  of  a well-worn  topic  in  a new 
?ht.  Some  “ Personal  Recollections  of 
rahms  ” by  Herr  Henschel  will  interest  our 
usical  readers. 

In  Scribner , under  “The  Field  of  Art,”  the 
ibject  of  “ French  Architectural  Decoration  ” 
considered  bv  M.  Alexandre  Sandier  (we 
esume  it  is  a French  article  translated),  with 
ecial  reference  to  the  Sevres  manufactory 
hibit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  article  is, 
iwever,  merely  historical  and  descriptive,  so 
r as  it  is  carried  in  the  present  number  ; it 
•pears  to  be  intended  to  continue  the  subject. 
The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  an  article 
Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  on  the  Loan  Ex- 
bition  of  Pictures  at  Burlington  House,  mainly 
cupied  with  the  consideration  as  to  which 
the  artists  deceased  within  the  last  fifty 
ars  best  stand  the  test  of  the  revival  of  their 
3rks.  The  absence  of  any  representation  of 
her  Maclise  or  Creswick  in  the  exhibition  is 
•ticed. 

The  Pall  Malt  Magazine  has  an  article  on 
istle  Howard  and  its  contents,  by  Lord 
maid  Gower,  who,  however,  has  little  to  say 
out  Vanbrugh’s  architecture,  except  that  the 
neral  effect  of  the  building  is  “ sublime  ” ; 

2 article  is  mostly  occupied  with  the  history 
the  family  connected  with  the  house,  and 
th  the  works  of  art  contained  in  it.  The 
merous  illustrations  add,  of  course,  much  to 
2 interest  of  the  article.  The  same  number 
n^"S  als°  a short  artic,e  by  Sir  Robert  Ball 

Signalling  to  Mars,”  not,  as  may  be  sup 
sed,  a code  of  directions  for  the  purpose,  but 
i common-sense  demonstration  of  a practical 
cl  clear-headed  man  of  science  as  to  the  utter 
possibility  of  signalling  to  Mars  by  any 
:ans  within  present  human  knowledge.  It 
an  article,  in  short,  calculated  to  put  an  end 
a good  deal  of  nonsense  which  has  been 
utten  on  the  subject. 

The  Revue  G6ndrale  has  an  article  by  M. 
I'gene  Gilbert  under  the  title  “ Impressionistes 
^Critiques,”  vvhich  is  really  a criticism  of 
ious  art  criticisms,  and  serves  to  give  a kind 


of  summary  of  some  contemporary  French 
opinions  on  matters  artistic.  It  appears  that 
there  are  some  critics  of  the  day  who  are  very 
bitter  against  the  Paris  Exhibition.  A M.  Andre 
Hatlays  is  particularly  sarcastic  about  the 
Exhibition  architecture,  in  which  we  certainly 
do  not  agree  with  him;  and  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  so  much  money  and  labour  on  a 
temporary  spectacle.  On  that  head  there  is 
certainly  something  to  be  said. 

The  Essex  Review  (quarterly)  contains  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  “ The  London 
Littoral,”  the  scenery  and  small  towns  on  the 
Thames  banks  below  London,  particularly 
written  to  urge  that  some  of  them  at  least 
should  be  left  as  they  are.  That,  however,  is 
not  in  the  power  of  anv  law  or  any  argument, 
we  fear,  to  accomplish.  A historical  and 
biographical  article  on  “The  Dunthornes  of 
Colchester,”— two  artists,  father  and  son,  who 
lived  there  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
interesting,  and  is  illustrated  by  reproductions 
of  some  curious  old  prints. 

The  Quarry  contains  a long  and  important 
article  on  “The  Building  Stones  of  London,” 
with  some  photographs  from  portions  of  old 
buildings  to  show  the  wear  of  the  stone,  and 
an  alphabetical  list  of  buildings  and  stones 
referred  to  in  the  article. 

Among  the  contents  of  Knowledge  is  a sum- 
mary by  Mr.  Crommelin  of  the  total  solar 
eclipses  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  a chart 
showing  the  track  of  totality  for  each  one. 
The  series  of  articles  on  the  size  of  ocean 
waves  is  continued. 

We  have  received  also  Harper  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  neither  of  which  con- 
tains anything  which  it  comes  within  our  scope 
to  comment  on. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  : 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution  was  held  at  Great 
George-street  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr 
John  Shaw,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Some  donations  to  the  library  and  library 
fund  having  been  announced,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  the  donors,  the  Chairman 
called  on  Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke  to  resume 
the  discussion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill,  read  at  a previous  meeting,  on  the 
“ Present  Condition  of  the  Building  In- 
dustry.” * 

Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  that  Mr.  Blashill 
had  referred  to  the  employer  and  to  the 
necessity  of  showing  him  more  consideration. 
That  was  no  doubt  true,  but  one  thing  to  be 
insisted  upon  was  that  the  employer  should  tell 
his  architect  everything,  keeping  nothing  back, 
and  should  treat  him  as  he  would  his  solicitor. 
Often  the  client  only  told  half  the  facts,  and  that 
was  not  quite  fair  to  the  architect  or  surveyor 
who  would  respect  confidence  as  much  as  the 
solicitor.  Once  the  drawings  and  specification 
were  completed,  and  the  contract  signed  he 
had  been  taught  never  to  depart  from  it,  except 
for  very  good  reasons,  and  not  alter  a specifica- 
tion without  very  careful  consideration  ; rather 
complete  the  building  and  then  alter,  than  alter 
when  in  progress.  Slight  variations  led  to  all 
sorts  of  trouble.  Mr.  Blashill  had  written  some 
very  wise  words  regarding  the  employer  who 
took  every  advantage  of  a contractor.  Many 
employers  seemed  to  think  they  could  bind 
down  the  builder  and  do  any  shabby  thing 
such  as  they  would  not  think  of  doing  to 
any  other  tradesman.  The  architect  should 
hold  the  balance  fairly  between  the  parties. 
As  to  the  selection  of  the  builder,  the 
whole  success  of  the  building  depended  largely 
on  that.  The  architect  must  be  responsible  for 
the  builder  selected,  and  should  the  ciient  do 
the  selection,  it  was  always  well  to  warn  him, 
unless  one  knew  the  builder,  that  he  must 
take  the  risk  of  the  selection  ; for  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible  for  an  architect  to  teach  a 
builder  (although  a builder  would  not  allow 
that  he  wanted  teaching),  nor  were  they  paid 
5 per  cent,  to  play  the  detective.  Mr.  Blashill 
suggested  that  they  should  prepare  full-sized 
details  before  the  tenders  were  obtained.  That 
was  a most  Utopian  idea,  and  he  thought  that 
if  an  architect  supplied  £th  scale  drawings 
with  £-in.  details,  the  quantity  surveyor 
could  take  off  from  them.  Surely  that  was 
sufficient  for  the  quantity  surveyor  ; besides 
one  must  have  some  power  of  varying  details 
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as  the  work  proceeded.  Of  course,  it  was 
important  not  to  hinder  the  builder  in  any 
way,  but  it  did  not  seem  practical  to 
give  him  full  - sized  details  before  the 
job  had  started.  The  difficulty  of  speed  was 
largely  controlled  by  materials,  and  one  of  the 
materials  to  avoid  if  there  were  to  be  no  risks  of 
delay  was  terra-cotta.  As  to  quantities,  the 
employer’s  architect  very  often  recommended 
a quantity  surveyor  and  selected  one,  but  it 
vvas  a very  usual  course  in  any  large  job  for 
the  builders  to  select  a quantity  surveyor  and 
the  two  surveyors  to  take  off  the  quantities 
between  them.  That  seemed  to  be  a very  fair 
and  proper  system,  and  one  to  be  encouraged. 
He  saw  no  necessity  for  making  the  quantities 
part  of  the  contract.  The  quantities  were  only 
a means  of  obtaining  tenders  and  prices  ; they 
were  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  specification 
from  which  the  job  should  be  carried  out.  But 
it  was  wise  to  price  them  out  and  deposit  them 
to  measure  variations  upon.  As  to  subletting, 
that  was  a very  important  question,  and  there 
again  the  architect  must  retain  the  power  of 
selecting  certain  materials  as  well  as  the  firms 
who  tender,  and  put  the  amount  of  the  lowest 
tender  into  the  builder’s  contract.  The  builder 
should  bind  down  the  sub-contractor  to  time  as 
he  himself  was  bound  down.  He  agreed  with 
the  author  that  most  of  the  trouble  in  building 
work  was  avoided  by  clear  drawings  and 
specifications  before  the  works  were  com- 
menced, and  nearly  all  disputed  accounts  which 
had  come  before  him  had  arisen  from  want  of 
proper  drawings  and  specifications,  and  the 
interference,  perhaps,  of  the  lady  client.  It 
was  a most  important  point  to  be  remembered 
by  young  men  in  the  profession  that  drawings 
and  specifications  should  be  perfectly  clear  ; 
while  it  was  especially  unfair  to  builders  and 
contractors  when  they  were  not.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Blashill  that  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor should  write  the  specification,  for  he 
thought  it  was  the  architect’s  business  to 
do  that,  but  the  quantity  surveyor  could 
correct  it  from  the  quantities.  As  to 
Mr.  Blashill’s  remarks  about  American  build- 
ings and  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  were  erected,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  the  width  of  the  streets  in  the 
States  was  where  these  monstrosities  were  put 
up.  A building  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six 
stories  would  have  a height  of  from  180  to 
200  ft.,  and  was  it  wise  in  any  city  to  have  such 
buildings  unless  the  streets  were  of  abnormal 
width  ? Healthgivers  were  light  and  air  and 
sunlight.  The  healthiest  streets  in  London 
were  the  East  End  streets— Whitechapel-road, 
Mile  End-road,  and  Commercial-road— beauti- 
fully wide  streets  with  low  buildings  on  either 
side.  The  most  dismal  and  draughty  and 
unpleasant  street  was  surely  Northumberland- 
avenue,  where  very  little  sun  got,  besides  being 
draughty,  cold,  and  dull.  The  great  height 
entailed  much  greater  risks  from  loss  of  life  by 
fire.  Rather  than  build  such  high  buildings 
he  would  prefer  to  take  people  a little  further 
out,  into  the  suburbs,  where  they  would  get 
more  light  and  air.  Mr.  Blashill  touched  very 
lightly  on  a delicate  subject,  viz.,  the  ques- 
tion of  an  architect’s  office  in  a builder’s  firm. 
Although  Osborne  and  houses  in  Park-lane  had 
been  built  by  builders  with  an  architect’s  office 
although  they  might  be  good  architecturally, 
and  although  there  might  be  many  competent 
architects  in  builders’  firms,  if  that  system 
were  pursued  the  desirable  check  of  the  archi- 
tect on  prices  and  materials,  and  on  the  non- 
waste  of  materials,  was  done  away  with,  and 
he  thought  the  practice  ought  to  be  discouraged 
in  every  way.  As  Mr.  Blashill  said,  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  build  was  to  build  on  a 
schedule  of  prices,  and  all  in  that  room  would 
wish  to  carry  out  their  work  in  that  way  ; but 
few  young  architects  had,  as  a rule,  enough 
weight  to  have  their  work  so  executed;  but  still 
it  was  the  fairest  way,  and  gave  the  best  results 
for  money.  As  to  speculative  builders,  there 
existed  also  a class  who  might  be  better 
described  as  financial  architects,  who  were 
very  much  in  evidence  in  London  just  now,  and 
did  great  harm  to  architects  by  taking  sites  at 
ruinous  ground-rents,  out  of  which  no  man 
could  live,  and  on  which  they  put  up  build- 
ings. This  had  a serious  effect  on  legitimate 
building,  for  it  stopped  genuine  specula- 
tion. They  were  really  not  ground-rents 
at  all, but  half  ground-rents.  The  practice  was 
very  much  to  be  deprecated.  In  regard  to  the  la- 
bour question,  they  should  all  approach  it  away 
from  politics.  It  was  much  too  important  a 
question,  for  it  was  associated  with  the  success 
1 of  the  country,  and  must  be  approached  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. He  had  always  felt  that  the  question 
was  approached  from  two  different  sides,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  few  and  not  for  the  many. 
Since  1870  there  had  been  such  an  education 
as  had  never  been  dreamt  of  before,  and  a 
serious  question  was  whether  it  had  been  the 
stepping-stone  for  their  improvement  and  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  And  had  it 
helped  the  people  to  look  the  future  fairly  in 
the  face  ? There  was  also  the  much  bigger 
question  of  technical  education,  against  which 
he  had  not  a word  to  say,  especially  as 
he  knew  what  good  work  was  being 
done  by  the  City  Companies,  such  as  the 
Carpenters,  Plumbers,  Drapers,  and  Fish- 
mongers. But  what  had  the  technical  schools 
done  towards  fitting  the  artisan  towards 
getting  a living,  for  that  was  the  practical 
point?  Did  they  help  a man  to  do  his  work 
when  he  left  them  ? Hundreds  of  men  attended 
these  . classes  ; what  proportion  turned  out 
good  craftsmen  ? Some  time  ago  he  went  to 
a large  manufacturer  to  inspect  some  models, 
and  he  asked  the  head  man  what  number  of 
men  coming  from  technical  schools  were  good 
craftsmen,  and  the  answer  was  that  the  num- 
ber was  very  limited — practically  none.  That 
was  a sad  observation  to  make,  seeing  what 
was  spent  every  year  in  this  work.  Any  one 
who  had  had  anything  to  do  with  colour — even 
the  simple  painting  of  a door  of  a house  in 
two  colours,  in  contrast — would  realise  how 
difficult  it  was  to  get  a workman  to  do  this 
satisfactorily.  It  was  all  very  well  while  one 
stood  over  the  man, but  if  they  left  him  to  doit, 
the  chances  were  that  the  work  would  have  to 
be  done  again,  and  one  would  have  to  mix  the 
colours  oneself,  for  the  workman  seemed  neither 
to  care  nor  to  take  the  trouble  to  appreciate 
the  elements  of  colour.  He  believed  there  was  in 
London  at  the  present  time  a great  opening 
for  a colourist,  or  a combination  of  them,  who 
could  colour  simply  and  well,  and  not  at  an 
extravagant  rate.  If,  therefore,  technical 
education,  although  useful,  failed  to  produce 
men  who  could  put  their  learning  into  practice, 
what  was  the  remedy  ? In  his  opinion  it  was 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship. A lad  should  be  put  with  a good  crafts- 
man and  be  bound  to  learn  his  trade,  and  not 
dragged  up  to  his  trade  and  polished  off  by 
some  technical  class.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  workmen  should  object  to  the 
system,  for  if  the  number  of  workmen  was 
limited,  so  the  scope  and  amount  of  trade  was 
limited.  That  was  a political  economy  ques- 
tion, but  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  result ; 
and  he  would  ask  the  workmen  and  the 
unions  to  consider  the  question  seriously,  and 
in  this  light.  Until  the  system  was  encouraged 
again  and  masters  took  a pride  in  their 
apprentices,  so  long  should  we  suffer  from 
incompetent  workmen,  and  men  with  no  love 
for  their  trade,  and  who  merely  looked  upon  it 
as  a means  of  livelihood.  Nobody  doubted  the 
legality  and  usefulness  of  trades-unions  to 
their  members,  and  they  had  doubtless  been  a 
necessity  to  prevent  sweating  ; but  were  the 
unions  looking  well  to  the  future,  and  con- 
sidering all  the  problems  of  the  questions  of 
supply  and  demand,  capital  and  labour  ? 
Were  they  not  looking  too  much  to  the  present 
and  the  “ flesh  pots  of  Egypt  ? ” Had  not  the 
limitation  of  hours  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  by  unwritten  laws  they  enforced  a 
tendency  to  drive  capitalists  to  seek  labour 
elsewhere?  and  was  that  not  a serious  question 
for  them  all  ? He  recently  had  an  illustration 
of  this,  when  a London  architect,  who  was 
building  a house  for  himself,  told  him  he  was 
using  Swedish  doors  and  sashes  because  they 
were  good  and  cheaper  than  English  work. 
That  architect  had  no  desire  to  buy  foreign 
goods,  neither  had  he  (the  speaker),  but  the 
result  of  those  unwritten  laws  he  had  referred 
to  was  to  drive  employers  to  seek  labour  else- 
where. During  the  carpenters  strike  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  a leading  London  firm  of 
builders  was  seriously  considering  the  question 
whether  to  set  up  works  in  Belgium  where 
labour  could  be  got  without  trouble  and  undue 
expense.  What  he  feared  was  that  the  unions 
were  making  work  so  expensive  that  they 
were  crippling  trade,  and  was  not  a steady 
and  increasing  trade  a necessity  for  the 
country  ? In  the  current  issue  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After  was  an  article  by  Mr. 
W.  Woodward  on  the  question,  in  which  the 
writer  gave  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
showing  the  enormous  rise  in  wages  of 
115,000/.  per  week  in  1899  compared  with 
1898,  and  in  eight  months  in  1900  a netj 


increase  of  150,000/.  per  week,  by  far  the 
greatest  rise  recorded  in  any  similar  period. 
Were  mechanics  really  better  off  for  that  ? 
They  certainly  ought  to  be  ; and  were  they 
putting  money  by  for  the  future  ? The 
mechanic  was  better  paid  than  clerks,  and  if  he 
worked  had  he  not  as  much  or  more  chance 
of  success  as  the  clerk  ? There  were  such 
positions  as  foremen,  overseers,  &c.,  open 
to  the  mechanic,  and  altogether  his  life  was 
not  without  interest  and  not  without  hope  for 
the  future  if  he  worked  industriously.  But 
did  the  men  with  this  increased  pay  really 
work  better  in  the  limited  hours  or  not  ? He 
was  afraid  there  would  be  but  one  answer 
by  any  one  who  had  been  on  works  and 
seen  how  the  men  worked.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  from  an  experience  of 
twenty  years  that  they  did  not.  The  men 
seemed  to  think  that  restrictions  on  output 
were  good  for  them  and  made  work  for 
men  on  the  streets  ; but,  of  course,  that  was  a 
fallacious  argument.  They  were  trying  to 
step  in  between  supply  and  demand  and 
create  an  artificial  state  of  things  which 
could  not  last  long.  He  thought  it  was  most 
important  that  the  trades-unions  of  the  country, 
powerful  as  they  were,  instead  of  fighting  the 
employers,  should,  as  much  as  possible,  pull 
together  with  them  and  strengthen  their  trade. 
There  was  no  better  way  to  do  that  than  to 
have  a proper  system  of  apprenticeship 
through  all  the  trades,  and  so  teaching  men 
their  trade  thoroughly. 

Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  said  that  Mr.  Blashill  was 
certainly  right  in  insisting  that  good  pay  should 
be  given  to  clerks  of  works,  so  as  to  ensure 
good  trained  men,  and  not  men  who  were  only 
good  foremen.  It  was  very  desirable  to  get 
good  clerks  of  works,  and  he  thought  that  good 
ones  could  generally  be  got  from  the  Clerks 
of  Works’  Association.  Many  architects  had  to 
make  a stand  for  fair  treatment  of  the  builder 
at  the  hands  of  a grasping  client  or  committee. 
Some  people  seemed  to  regard  a contract  as  a 
sort  of  lottery,  and  their  idea  seemed  to  be  to 
get  the  main  contract  settled  and  then  grind  as 
much  as  they  could  out  of  the  builder.  As  to 
sub-contractors,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  con- 
tractor should  appoint  the  sub-contractor  under 
the  very  same  conditions  as  he  had  been  bound 
under.  Delay  was  frequent  under  the  present 
conditions,  and  sub-contractors  for  terra-cotta 
and  ironwork  were  frequently  at  fault.  As  to 
commissions  to  architects  on  introducing  busi- 
ness, that  was  an  utterly  wrong  principle,  and 
nearly  all  architects,  certainly  all  good  architects, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  firms  which 
made  such  offers.  Unfortunately,  some  people 
seemed  to  think  that  the  practice  was  a com- 
mon one,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  builder 
gave  the  architect  a commission.  As  to  builders 
not  being  practical  craftsmen,  he  thought  that 
provincial  contractors,  as  a rule,  were  more 
practical  than  London  men,  the  London  men 
having  much  to  do  with  financial  matters,  and 
some  of  them  were  not  “ builders  ” at  all.  The 
country  builders  were  brought  up  to  the  busi- 
ness by  their  fathers.  The  larger  class  of 
speculative  builders  was  doubtless  very  in- 
jurious to  the  profession  of  architects,  for  they 
built  in  a wholesale  way,  though  not  always 
with  the  best  materials.  As  to  apprentice- 
ship, much  had  been  lost  by  giving  up  the 
system.  In  the  old  days  men  learnt  their  trade 
thoroughly,  and  never  thought  of  attending 
evening  classes  ; still,  the  artisan  ought  to  attend 
evening  classes  now,  so  as  to  get  theoretical 
as  well  as  practical  instruction.  The  building 
trade  was  looked  after  very  closely  by  trades- 
unions  and  the  authorities,  but  other  trades  and 
callings  were  left  alone.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  of  the  big  carriers  and  the  hours  of  their 
men,  but  the  workmen  in  the  building  trade 
were  protected  in  many  ways.  The  paper  had 
dealt  with  another  important  matter,  which  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  difficulty  under 
the  present  conditions  of  dear  land,  high  rate 
of  wages,  and  cost  of  materials  of  providing 
houses  for  the  very  poor. 

Mr.  J.  Randall  said  that  Mr.  Blashill  was 
quite  right  in  saying  that  before  a building 
was  started  the  drawings,  specifications  and 
details  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
quantity  surveyor.  It  was  quite  impossible  for 
the  quantity  surveyor  to  take  out  quantities 
ftom  the  crude  and  incorrect  drawings  some- 
times sent  out  from  architects’  offices,  and  it 
was  unfair  to  client  and  builder,  for  it  was 
simply  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  on 
improperly  prepared  drawings.  A great  deal 
of  trouble  arose  from  defective  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  if  large  bodies  like  the 


Office  of  Works  and  other  Governmei 
Departments  could  give  proper  drawing 
surely  architects  concerned  in  buildings  costii 
large  sums  of  money  could  get  out  propt 
drawings  and  specifications.  He  was  carryiji 
out  work  for  the  Government  now  which  *4 
costing  three-quarters  of  a million,  and  he  hi 
no  trouble  such  as  he  sometimes  had  with  arc:u 
tects,  who  gave  a little  bit  of  the  iron  wo  f, 
masonry,  or  woodwork  at  intervals.  As  to  M 
Blashill’s  remarks  about  steelwork  being  n<| 
prepared  by  some  builders,  his  firm  turned  6 
upwards  of  2,000  tons  a year.  It  was  no  mqi 
trouble  for  them  to  buy  steel  than  the  expeif 
and  his  firm  prepared  nearly  all  their  stej 
work,  and  that  was  largely  the  practice  | 
America.  That  lesson  might  be  learnt  by  evrt 
one,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  call  t 
the  expert,  who  had  to  get  his  proa 
It  was  too  often  the  fact  that  this  expert  & 
most  of  the  profit,  and  it  was  impossible  to  >: 
him  down  or  claim  for  delay,  for  he  wow 
ignore  the  builder,  except  for  payment,  sayif 
he  was  employed  by  the  architect.  He  m 
decidedly  against  provisional  amounts  goi<{ 
into  estimates,  and  he  might  say  that  if 
Government  did  not  allow  it.  As  to  techniefc 
education,  we  get  a lot  of  it  now,  but  that  did  a 
seem  to  produce  better  workmen.  Of  courl 
much  work  was  now  done  by  machinery,  a 
the  workmen  did  not,  for  instance,  cut  out  If. 
wood  and  do  the  labour  himself  as  used  to  t 
the  case.  The  result  was  that  there  were  1 
apprentices,  and  as  long  as  a man  belonged  | 
a trades-union  he  could  consider  himself:* 
mechanic.  The  old  mechanics  were  dyifc 
out  fast,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  if  til 
country  was  to  hold  its  own  they  would  ha# 
to  go  back  to  the  old  apprenticeship  syste! 
Another  point  he  might  mention  was  that! 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  merchants  :j 
agree  to  time  bargains,  for  they  had  a clail: 
to  protect  themselves  in  the  case  of  strikl 
For  that  and  other  reasons,  a large  quantity  1 
materials  came  into  this  country  from  abrorj 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  glass  used  in  tlii 
country  came  from  abroad  ; there  were  rea- 
now  only  about  two  glass  firms  in  this  countit 
It  vvas  the  same  with  the  cement  and  ste* 
He  gave  an  order  about  twelve  monto 
ago  to  an  English  firm  for  steel,  and  tj 
had  not  yet  got  the  whole  delivery.  !■ 
gave  an  order  to  a foreign  firm  in  Novel 
ber  last  for  a similar  amount,  and  he  hfl 
got  the  whole  of  the  goods.  He  worl 
give  another  illustration  of  what  the  tradik 
unions  were  doing  for  the  country.  The  otn 
day  his  foreman  said  they  wanted  a n<l 
machine  for  moulding  sashes.  They  sent  to  til 
or  three  English  firms,  and  those  firms  corl 
not  do  the  work  in  less  than  from  three  to  o 
weeks.  A German  firm  supplied  the  machia 
in  seven  days. 

Mr.  C.  John  Mann  said,  as  to  Mr.  Blashill 
remark  that  the  employer  was  entitled  to  md 
consideration,  the  employer  generally  knd 
about  what  amount  of  money  he  wisha 
to  expend,  but  that  amount  was  very  oft  • 
exceeded  by  the  estimates,  to  the  annoyances 
the  employer.  That  annoyance  could  be  pi 
vented  to  a large  extent  if  an  approxiradl 
estimate  were  made  by  the  surveyor  and  sui! 
mitted  in  writing  to  the  employer  or  archite 
If  that  were  done,  a great  deal  of  trouble  woiri 
be  saved  to  all  concerned.  Another  point,  I 
which  quantity  surveyors  were  very  sensitiil 
was  as  to  mistakes  in  quantities,  though,  | 
thought,  mistakes  were  r.ot  often  made,  ail 
quantities  should  not  be  made  a part  of  tlB 
contract  on  this  account.  Mr.  Blashill  mig  1 
have  been  a little  clearer  as  to  what  he  mea  ] 
by  “ reasonably  priced  quantities  ” forming 
the  basis  of  the  contract.  Was  that  to  be  ascefl 
tained  by  the  quantities  being  opened  ? ai 
was  that  to  Be  done  before  the  contract  w 
entered  into?  How  was  it  to  be  ascefl 
tained  that  they  were  “reasonably  priced! 
and  a proper  basis  for  a settlement  of  a 
counts?  He  did  not  think  it  was  always 
good  thing  for  quantities  to  be  made  the  bas 
of  a contract.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Blash. 
where  he  said  that  a fair  settlement  was  impo : 
sible  with  extensive  changes  in  a contract.  .1 
was  quite  possible  to  obtain  a fair  settlement 
and  with  carefully  taken  out  bills  of  quantiti(l 
he  saw  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a perfect: 
fair  settlement  of  any  amount  of  variation.: 
and  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  restrict  tl 
employer  in  making  alterations  in  his  buildinjl 
if  those  alterations  would  make  it  more  sati  1 
factory  to  him.  He  hoped  they  would  not  sd • 
I in  this  country  any  of  those  lofty  buildings  tjj 
| which  reference  had  been  made,  whatever  th': 
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iividth  of  the  street  might  be.  He  believed  it 

(Would  be  a great  gain  to  the  country  if  the 
..ipprenhcesh.p  system  could  be  reintroduced  in 
(the  building  trade. 

'“r; <Perry  & c°>  said  to sub- 

iWhere  lthe  lhalwas  a ?ore  P°‘n‘  with  builders, 
iwhere  there  were  sub-contractors  (and  they 

'hp  ThT6  ?ase?  become  rather  numerous) 
iL  ' eohtractor  had  little  control  over 
fnr  the  sub-contractor  was  appointed 
practically  by  the  architect.  The  builder  was 
(lery  strictly  tied  down,  both  as  to  time  and  the 
inaniier  of  carrying  out  the  work,  but  he  had 

fhat  wasna°rifffintri?1  °I“cthe  sub-e°ntractor. 
that  was  a difficulty  which  it  was  quite  within 

|he  power  of  architects  to  remedy  • and  if 
irch.tects  could  do  so,  and  there  was  more 
-onfidence  in  the  chief  contractor,  then  build- 

infnner  Ast  T' ted  in  a far  satisfactory 

£ far  were  ‘°  teChnlcal  education,  the  results 
(0  far  were  very  poor.  In  his  opinion  the 
ilntish  workman  was  not  in  the  slightest 
-egree  more  intelligent  than  he  was  thirty 
ears  ago,  and  though  there  had  been  time  for 

ire  ofTffiri6  rentS’ the  result  of  lhe  exPendi- 
nre  of  mind,  time,  and  money  on  education 

n?rnH0t  fV^hat  have  been  expected.  The 
&Xmh°aM  °f- f°reign  manhfactures  would 
■ere  nnfen?  I,ncrease>  tho“gh  trades-unions 
me  ofihat  y ^fsPOhsible  for  that.  One 
S.  . h ,was  .that  renls.  ‘axes,  and  out- 
line®,, m lhose  coun‘ries  where 

rdironmi,  < .’Ce,was  Produced,  and  steel 
ere  her?  Tha  Ures  PU.‘  togelher’  than  they 

aurse  of  a vJa?  U”*  3 grea‘  deaI  in  tbe 
iiurse  01  a year.  In  this  country  the  irnrm- 

icturer  was  taxed  with  very  high  outgoings  and 

.hS,ceydarawyS„thC(nC0St  °f  Produltion®  was 
nanced  as  well  as  the  cost  of  labour.  Again 

iichwS  jory’-a  great  deai  °f  s 

KediXm,  P,tberwise  go  ‘o  waste  was 
■faery  3nd  different  Potions  of 

raw  mafJeiS/u  1 was  not  worth  shipping 
?ds  AH  that  i AUgh  “ was  as  manufactured 
leau'foii L?  * r?  aWay  wi(h  waste-  Still  the 
ooui  « £ artldf  was  lhe  result  of  cheaper 
reed  Wlth  British  labour.  He 

isfap  aid"!,?1  fi3  bceen  Said  about  aPPron- 

US  Pleniifu,  and 

DDerl?  hh  (really  men  who  had  never 

iks  of  the  d edsa  .ool)  were  forced  into  the 
help  for  ?efo an,CS  and  the  con tractor  had 
inehow  ani  ’rl  the  'vork  had  ‘o  he  done 
i enow,  and  the  contractor  had  to  take  the 
>t  men  he  could.  He  was  sorry  that  (he 

1 goid 'mechamUcgh-  P^'Pssing  to  bave  none 
Cttha?  r?i„  h ln  their  ranks.  did  not  see 

■ that  fuJe  was  carried  out,  for  whatever  the 

rkmS,lgh!rSay’ they  could  n°‘  supply  all  good 
K abo,ft  T8  "““f d by  Mr  Blashill's 

ies^ntn?  £&«  Tn’d* 

upiaiii  offo'lh8  View.that  ‘here' was  little  to 

Kad  some  f fh les-  He  <the  speaker) 
hiIt,n  I°f  those  rules.  and  he  saw 

itteif  but  H?P  3m  ° but  U was  not  the 
ined’of  fh?  U,nW,r,“‘en’  rule  ‘hat  he  com- 
mirr  ru?  !hal  marked  a man  if  he 
L noth  fat  of CCr  1' n amonnt  work.  One 
? nothing  of  such  rules,  nor  of  the  rule 

rk  belonkpeHnf  ShvU'd  d,!ctate  what  sort  of 
L„  ?nJ>ec*  *°  blm  ! but  those  unwritten 
-b  existed  among  the  men,  and  were  carried 
] Very  loyally.  The  result  wa^erSo? 
ld“ni  ^nd°r  14  gl'eaUy  e"hauced  lhe  cost  of 
k from  ?dft  uper.1v°r  werkmen  were  held 
,k  trom  getting  the  position  they  ought  to 

ihr  nty  ?6CaUse  the  standard7  of  work 
tadofghl-  d°Wn  t0  the  meanest  capacity 
ead  of  being  raised  to  the  highest  capacity 

se  ”'he'  L C C ’ said.  as  a workman 

ior  two  offs  Vf7  mUch  “ncerned  about 
ihili'?  »™n  6 ,abour  points  raised  in  Mr. 

had  afapia  >,papar  and  in  the  speeches 
nad  already  heard.  Mr.  Blashill  haH 

m"an  1 he  °Id‘li,me  method  of  getting  oul 
evLnnod,mf°nS .Work’  a"d  had  referred  to 
“Cillfflt  cliineler  of  the  work.  He  Quite 
•ed  wUh  that,  for  he  had  seen  some  oMhat 
k himself,  but  what  it  showed  was  ha 

tter  refe'ctln  m°(-re  tb!le  in  ‘hose  days  and  had 
ireseffi  J riaterials  than  they  had  at 

mem-od?  a1 c M“reover,  men  in  those  days 
•entlv  fo?Lnd  finished.  ‘heir  work,  and,  con- 
who  l°ok  m,ore  PHdeinitthan  did  men 
JeA  wolld  ° -flnlsh  half-a-dozen  other 

pfainToffo  ? -g'Ven  t,me'  Then'  as  ‘o  ‘he 
plaint  of  the  joiner  mentioned  in  the  paper 
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against  the  builder-employer,  who  rushed  about 
in  a carriage  m order  to  look  after  works,  any 
man  of  intelligence  would  scout  that  as  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  doing  less  work.  A work- 
S!nK°-.jny  common  sense  would  realise  that 
the  builder-employer  must  get  about  as  quickly 
le-  Still,  the  workmen  of  to-day  read 
what  they  did  not  read  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
and  some  of  them  studied  statistics,  Board  of 
l rade  returns,  and  reports  ; and  they  were  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  accumulating  far  more  quickly 
than  the  popuktion,  and  at  a far  greater 
rate  thian  the  increase  in  wages.  The  wealth 
of  the  country  had  doubled  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  population 
had  doubled  in  fifty  years,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  that  wages  had  not  doubled  in  twenty-five 
years.  These  were  points  which  had  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  it  was  this  that  was  in  the 
mmds  of  the  class  he  represented.  Mr.  Blashill 
oad  said  that  short  hours  and  light  work  seemed 
to  have  been  traditional  in  some  offices  of  the 
P3?"~a,nclthe  present>  he  (the  speaker)  would 
™ d.  i°-„the  nse  ,n  the  cost  of  brickwork, 
Mr.  Blashill  quoted  from  Mr.,  now  Lord, 
Brassey  s paper  before  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects in  1878.  The  fact  that  work  estimated  to 
cost  21  17s.  or  3/.  3s.  per  rod  actually  cost  s/. 
was  all  very  well  on  the  face  of  it,  but  one  had 
to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  was  done.  In  all  probability  the  work 
which  had  previously  been  carried  out  for 
2/.  ios.  was  a straightforward  job,  which 
made  a great  deal  of  difference.  A great  deal 
of  the  increased  cost  of  work  was  due  to  a 
want  of  management,  a want  of  organisation 
on  the  part  of  the  builders’  representatives 
themselves.  Another  point  mentioned  in  the 
paper  was  that  the  unions  did  not  allow  piece- 
work, with  the  object,  it  was  said,  of  obtaining 
the  largest  amount  of  pay  for  the  least  number 
of  hours  worked.  That  was  the  result  of 
ihe  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum.  He 
remembered  when  one  or  two  men  were  paid 
an  extra  halfpenny  or  penny  an  hour  to  rush 
the  work  along,  and  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
employers  in  those  days  to  get  as  much  work 
for  as  little  wages  as  possible  had  had  its  result 
in  this  reaction.  He  would  not  defend  loiter- 
ing, malingering,  or  idling,  and  he  said  that 
when  employers  were  prepared  to  pay 
a standard  rate  of  wages  agreed  uDon 
by  the  trades-unions,  every  workman  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  do  a fair  day’s  work.  Among 
every  intelligent  and  sensible  body  of  work- 
men the  loafer  or  idler  was  treated  with 
supreme  contempt— ignored,  boycotted  • and 
when  various  speakers  said  that  there  was  an 
unwritten  law  in  the  trades-unions  that  only  a 
certain  amount  of  work  should  be  done  he 
challenged  the  statement,  because  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  occurred  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  unions.  If  any  one  could  bring  a 
case  of  the  kind  before  any  union  he  was  quite 
sure  the  unions  would  deal  with  the  man  ormen 
[A  voice  : Are  you  speaking  of  work  in  the  shop 
or  on  the  building  ?]  Of  work  on  the  build- 
As  to  adoPting  the  principle  adopted  by 
the  Chicago  plumbers,  he  strongly  objected  to 
it  and  he  believed  the  majority  of  them  would 
object  too.  That  system  would  encourage  the 
old  tendency  to  scamp  work,  which,  they  had 
practically  settled,  they  would  not  put  their 
hands  to  under  any  consideration.  If  the 
Chicago  system  were  instituted  here,  he  was 
convinced  it  would  militate  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  employers  and  the  public  As 
to  the  sub-division  of  labour  and  the  disputes 
about  the  demarcation  of  trades,  he  said  (and 
he  had  often  got  into  trouble  for  saying  it 
though  that  did  not  matter)  it  was  not  the 
business  of  the  unions  to  decide  what  was  this 
man’s  work  and  the  other  man’s  work.  That 
was  his  own  opinion  and  not  the  opinion  of 
the  unions.  So  long  as  men  were  working 
under  one  set  of  conditions  and  in  receipt  of  the 
same  rate  of  wages,  it  was  the  employer’s 
business  to  decide  what  man  should  do  this 
work  and  what  men  the  other  work;  and  if  he 
were  working  on  a job  he  would  not  mind  if 
the  builder  put  a carpenter  to  lay  bricks  and  a 
bricklayer  to  hang  the  doors,  for  the  builder 
would  soon  find  out  his  mistake.  He  thought 
that  such  disputes  would  in  time  fritter  out,  and 
the  tune  was  not  far  distant.  As  to  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke 
that  the  trades-unions  and  employers  should 
pull  together.  He  had  always  condemned 
strikes  and  lock-outs  under  any  circumstances, 
and  he  believed  if  the  unions  and  the 
employers  could  meet  oftener,  much  good 
would  be  done.  There  was  good  reason  | 


why,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Randall,  cement, 
steel,  and  glass  were  being  sent  over  here  by 
foreign  firms.  It  was  not  because  the  British 
workman  wanted  higher  wages,  because  a 
deputation  consisting  of  ironmasters  and 
employers  in  the  metal  industries,  went  over  to 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  found  that  the 
workmen  were  getting  higher  wages,  and 
were  working  under  better  conditions  than  the 
men  employed  in  the  same  industries  in  this 
country  As  to  sub-contracting,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  there  were  any  attempt  made  to 
reintrocuce  the  practice  of  sub-letting,  so  far  as 
labour  W3s  concerned,  it  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable difficulties  with  workmen  and  their 
employers.  He  agreed  that  the  apprentice- 
ship  system  should  be  reintroduced  as  far  as 
possible,  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the 
masters  would  meet  the  unions  on  the  subject  it 
could  very  soon  be  satisfactorily  settled.  It  was 
far  better  than  the  present  system,  which  made 
it  Possible  for  young  fellows  to  get  on  the 
field  with  a speculative  builder  and  then 
endeavour  to  get  on  to  a contract  job  and  so 
!,nt?  tradf-  was  asked  what  advantage 
it  had  been  to  the  workman  to  get  increased 
wages,  for  the  workman  of  to-day  seemed  the 
same,  or  not  so  good,  as  the  workman  of  twentv- 
five  years  ago.  Let  them  fairly  compare  the 
workman  of  to-day  with  the  workman  of  the 
past,  and  they  would  see  a great  difference  in 
favour  of  the  modern  man,  and  he  hoped 
the  men  would  go  on  improving  in  the  same 
way.  One  speaker  had  referred  to  the 
number  of  men  he  saw  loitering  about  on 
Mondays.  No  doubt  those  men  ought  to  have 
been  at  work,  but  who  knew  but  what  they 
had  been  stopped  on  Saturday  and  were  out 
looking  for  work  on  the  Monday  ? There  was 
very  little  of  St.  Monday  now  as  compared 

W,-lhiuWAn,ty  years  aS°-  Mr-  Bartlett  had 
said  that  the  amount  of  woik  men  did  was 
regulated  by  what  the  slowest  worker  on  the 
job  did.  That  was  not  his  (the  speaker’s) 
experience,  though  it  might  be  so  in  some 
cases,  and  where  true  it  did  not  reflect  on 
the  workmen  as  a whole  ; a few  instances 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a 
common  practice.  It  had  always  been  the 
practice  when  he  had  been  working  for  the 
younger  men  to  lo  more  than  their  share  of 
the  work  where  .here  were  old  men,  so  that 
the  old  men  in  ght  keep  up  with  the  work. 
Much  as  the  workman  might  be  complained 
of,  fl  must  nd  be  forgotten  that  he  was  just 
what  the  e.i  ployers— the  general  public  and 
the  architects,  the  conditions,  training  and 
education— made  him,  and  those  who  were  so 
ready  to  slate  the  workmen  were  generally 
those  who  had  done  nothing  to  raise  him  to 
the  position  it  was  said  he  ought  not  to  be  in 
If  the  employer  and  workman  could  come  to- 
gether more  frequently  and  discuss  questions 
at  issue,  they  would  get  on  a great  deal  better 
and  make  more  progress. 

'Y-  }Vo°dward  said  he  was  amazed  at 
Me.  Taylor  s speech.  Mr.  Taylor  had  traversed 
the  statement  that  there  was  no  limitation  of 
output  by  workmen,  and  that  so  astounded 
him  that  he  must  ask  : Did  Mr.  Taylor  state 
positively,  as  his  honest  conviction,  that  there 
was  no  unwritten  law  whatever  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  bricks  a bricklayer  should  lav 
per  day  ? 3 

tha?r  TayIor  : Yes  : 1 am  quite  certain  of 

Mr.  Woodward,  continuing,  said  he  was 
astounded.  He  had  heard  the  complaint  from 
more  than  one  builder,  and  he  understood 
that  some  of  the  men,  when  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  said:-" Well,  you  see;  I am  not 
allowed  to  lay  more  than  about  470  bricks  a 
day,  and  if  I do,  it  will  be  made  very  warm 
for  me  and  I shall  not  be  allowed  to  lay  bricks 
to-morrow.”  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks  were  con- 
trary to  one's  experience.  All  that  was  asked 
for  was  a fair  day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s  wage 
and  what  had  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
people  being  out  of  proportion  to  increased 
wages  of  the  workman  to  do  with  that ? It 
was  all  a matter  of  contract— so  much  wage 
for  so  much  work.  It  was  the  same  with  an 
architect,  or  any  one  else.  An  architect  did  not 
grumble  at  his  remuneration  because  the 
client  was  making  his  thousands  and  he  was 
only  making  his  tens.  If  the  percentage 
he  was  paid  was  not  enough,  he  told  the  client 
so,  and  could  decline  to  do  the  work  unless  he 
got  higher  remuneration.  As  to  loitering  on 
the  job,  he  was  equally  astounded  at  Mr. 
Taylor’s  remarks,  for  the  practice  was  so  com- 
mon— at  all  events  while  trade  was  brisk  ; the 
men  practically  said,  “ You  cannot  do  without 
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us.”  Now,  however,  that  trade  was  waning, 
the  men  were  being  brought  to  their  senses, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  in  time  do  what  was 
expected  of  them  under  a contract.  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  which  trade  should  do  cer- 
tain work,  it  was  a question  of  considerable 
importance.  A stone  template  was  required 
to  be  laid  the  other  day,  and  the  bricklayer 
was  not  allowed  to  lay  it,  and  the  mason 
had  to  be  taken  from  his  work  some  distance 
off  to  come  and  put  the  template  in  its 
place,  and  then  the  bricklayer  went  on.  Mr. 
Taylor  minimised  this,  but  such  things  were 
constantly  going  on,  and  while  they  did  there 
would  be  a want  of  sympathy  with  the  work- 
man to  the  detriment  of  architects,  builders, 
and  employers.  Take  the  question  of  work- 
men’s dwellings.  Why  was  it  that  they  could 
not  be  built  to  give  a profit  to  the  man  who 
built  ? Not  the  enhanced  price  of  materials, 
but  the  organised  idleness  of  the  workmen.  The 
facts  they  had  heard  that  evening  about  foreign 
competition  ought  to  bring  the  men  to  their 
senses,  for  trouble  was  bound  to  arise  when 
the  trade  had  left  the  country  and  men  were 
idle  of  necessity.  The  other  day  the  brick- 
layers struck  on  one  of  his  works  because  a 
drunken  bricklayer  was  not  allowed  to  come 
on  to  the  work.  Fortunately,  he  was  able  to 
get  other  bricklayers  from  the  country  and 
the  work  proceeded  ; but  just  think  of  the 
facts  ! An  accident  to  the  drunken  bricklayer 
might  have  cost  the  builder  150/.  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Surely  all 
this  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  all 
serious-minded  men. 

The  chairman  said  there  were  still  several 
other  gentlemen  who  desired  to  speak,  but  at 
that  late  hour  the  discussion  would  have  to  be 
adjourned  until  that  day  fortnight,  March  25. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Country  Meeting  at  Southampton. 

It  has  been  decided,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Hampshire,  Dorset,  and  South  Wilts  Provincial 
Committee,  to  hold  the  next  Country  Meeting 
at  Southampton,  on  May  30  and  31.  The  first 
day  will  be  devoted  to  Papers  and  Discussions, 
with  a Dinner  in  the  evening  ; the  second  day 
to  Excursions  to  various  places  of  interest  in 
Southampton  and  its  neighbourhood. 


ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  Carpenters’  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing last  week,  Mr.  John  Slater  delivered  a 
lecture  upon  ‘‘Ancient  Buildings.”  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Bird,  the  master 
of  the  Tilers’  and  Bricklayers'  Company, 
and  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lime- 
light views.  Mr.  Slater  took  his  hearers  along 
the  pathway  of  time  to  a very  remote  period. 
He  said  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  after  vacating  caves,  built  themselves 
structures  of  wood,  the  roofs  being  composed 
of  trunks  of  trees.  These  structures  had  later 
been  imitated  in  stone  dwellings,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  roofs, a representation  of  the  trunks 
being  carved  in  stone.  He  dealt  first  with  the 
buildings  of  the  Egyptians,  commencing  from 
3,000  b.c.  He  remarked  that  stone  was  almost 
exclusively  used  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
he  showed  photographs  of  the  pyramids. 
The  Egyptians  built  for  eternity,  and  their 
structures  which  remained  created  wonder  by 
their  solidity  and  massiveness.  He  showed  a 
section  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  explained 
how  the  tomb  was  placed  in  the  centre  and  the 
main  passage  blocked  up  with  stone,  so  that 
the  body  should  not  be  disturbed  for  3,000 
years.  The  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan,  erected 
2,500  b.c.,  was  also  illustrated,  and  he 

pointed  out  that  this  was  a prototype  of  the 
Greek  Doric  order.  He  next  referred  to 
the  temple  of  Karnac  at  Thebes  with  its 
134  columns,  and  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  Philae, 
which  he  considered  was  lighted  by  means  of 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  walls.  In  Asia 
there  was  a different  race  of  ancients  and  dif- 
ferent materials.  There  was  no  building  stone 
at  hand  and  the  early  structures  were  made  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  but  notwithstanding  this  some 
most  important  discoveries  had  been  made  in 
recent  years,  by  means  of  excavations.  The 
discoveries  at  Ninevah  by  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
Sir  William  Rawlinson,  and  others  showed 
that  the  buildings  were  composed  of  different 
stories  placed  unsymmetrically  and  each 
coloured  differently.  The  palace  of  Khorsa- 
bad  was  a remarkable  structure  and  must  have 
been  ablaze  with  rich  colour,  as  the  people  of 
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this  time  were  adept  in  the  manufacture  of 
glazed  tiles  and  used  them  extensively.  On 
each  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  palace  there 
was  a figure  of  a man,  exceedingly  quaint 
and  mythical.  Some  remains  of  beautiful 
structures  in  Persia  had  also  been  excavated, 
and  the  lecturer  showed  a picture  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  Persepolis,  with  its  columns 
higher  than  those  of  the  Parthenon.  There 
were  as  many  as  from  thirty  to  forty  flutings  in 
each  column.  In  conclusion  he  said  that  it 
was  quite  certain  that  there  were  many 
ancient  buildings  still  buried  beneath  the  dust 
of  the  desert,  beneath  more  modern  dwellings, 
or  covered  by  the  encroaching  sea.  Discoveries 
were  still  being  made,  and  in  Crete,  for  ex- 
ample, a palace  had  recently  been  unearthed, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  possible  interest. 
Some  ancient  buildings  had  also  been  dis- 
covered in  Mashonaland,  and  over  the  whole 
face  of  Egypt  enthusiasts  had  come  upon 
relics  of  remote  civilisation,  and  seen  that  in 
skill  and  knowledge  of  building  4the  ancients 
were  giants  in  those  days. 

The  chairman  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  and  remarked  that  the  modern 
builder,  unlike  the  ancient  Egyptians,  did  not 
build  for  eternity. 

The  vote  was  then  carried. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  donors  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  W.,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  President, 
presiding. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  following  report  of 
the  council  was  read  : — 

“ The  council  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Societv,  in  making  their  report  to  the  contribu- 
tors for  the  year  of  office  1900-1901,  have  the 
satisfaction  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
calls  upon  private  benevolence  during  the  period 
under  review,  the  income  has  not  only  been 
maintained,  but  increased.  Although  the  society 
has  suffered  severely  during  the  last  few  years 
by  the  death  of  many  of  its  oldest  and  most 
generous  supporters,  its  income,  through  the 
careful  management  of  successive  councils,  has 
not  been  permitted  to  diminish  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  financial  progress  has  scarcely  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  on  the  charity  of  the  society. 
Last  year  it  was  thought  that  the  society’s  grow- 
ing needs  might  be  met  by  the  generous  response 
which  an  explanation  of  its  aims  and  position 
would  receive  at  a public  dinner  ; but,  in  view  of  the 
state  of  public  affairs  at  the  time,  the  project  was 
deferred  to  a more  favourable  opportunity.  Still, 
as  a special  effort  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
council  to  carry  on  their  philanthropic  work  with- 
out rejecting  the  claims  of  deserving  applicants  for 
relief,  the  president,  with  the  honorary  secretary, 
undertook  to  issue  a letter  of  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland,  and  such  a letter  was  sent  out  in  June 
last.  In  view  of  the  large  number — some  5,000 
architects — to  whom  the  appeal  was  made,  the  re- 
sult was  scarcely  as  favourable  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  but  it  was  successful  in  so  far  that  it 
enabled  the  council  to  afford  a larger  measure  of 
practical  help  where  it  was  urgently  needed  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible  ....  the 
amount  received,  or  promised,  in  new  annual  sub- 
scriptions being  98/.  9s.  6d.,  and  in  donations 
151/.  17s..  while  the  total  cost  of  issuing  the  appeal 
was  38/.  8s.  8d. 

In  connexion  with  the  appeal  the  Council  wish  to 
express  their  cordial  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  E.  Monson,  who  successfully  exercised  his 
influence  in  securing  additional  subscriptions  and 
donations. 

Suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been  received 
by  the  Council  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  would 
be  more  liberally  supported  if  its  existence  and 
objects  were  more  widely  known  ; but  the  Council 
fear  that  any  further  promulgation  of  the  Society's 
aims  than  is  at  present  attempted  would  place  it 
under  a burden  of  expense  without  a prospect  of 
adequate  return The  Council,  at  the  sug- 

gestion of  a subscriber,  have  had  also  under  con- 
sideration the  desirability  of  issuing  voting  papers 
to  members  of  the  Society,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
decision  that  such  a system,  instead  of  advancing 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  would  be  a contravention 
of  By-law  68,  which  states  ‘ that  the  names  of 
persons  relieved  by  the  Society  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished.’ .... 

With  reference  to  the  society’s  income  account, 
the  Council  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
notwithstanding  that  the  amount  received  in  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year  was  52 2I.  os.  6d.,  as  com- 
pared with  469 1.  3s.  received  in  1899,  there  was  a 
balance  at  the  debit  of  the  account  on  December  31 
of  42/.  xis.  1 id.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  oi 
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the  society  that  such  a deficiency  has  occurred,  an: 

it  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  urgent  application 
for  assistance  which  were  considered  and  relieve^! 
This  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  great  need  ( 
the  society  for  further  support.  It  is  hoped  thd 
the  deficit  may  be  promptly  covered  by  the  acquis 
tion  of  a sufficient  number  of  new  annual  su? 
scribers.  ,.  . . . 

The  number  of  applications  for  relief  has  beej 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  being  fifty-fivj 
as  compared  with  forty  in  1899.  The  sum  thus  di, 
tributed  was  677/.  13s.,  while  112/.  10s.  was  paid.  .1 
pensioners,  making  the  total  sura  expended  in  reli 
nqol.  3s.  Two  of  the  Society’s  pensioners  havnl 
died  during  the  year,  their  places  were  filled  1 
eligible  and  deserving  applicants. 

The  Council  have  to  record,  with  great  regret,  t.j 
decease  of  two  distinguished  architects  who  act<t 
as  trustees  for  the  Society — Mr.  Charles  Barry  an 
Mr.  Henry  Currey.  Both  gentlemen  had  taken! 
lifelong  interest  in  the  Society,  were  frequent 
elected  members  of  the  Council,  and  were  alwa"J 
helpful  in  promoting  its  usefulness.  Other  a; 
more  recent  losses  were  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  a memhi 
of  the  Council  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  ft. 
D.  P.  Fordham. 

Mr.  William  Emerson,  President  of  the  Rot 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  Mr.  Arth 
Cates  have  been  nominated  by  the  Council  1 
election  as  trustees,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  1 
the  death  of  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Currey. 

The  following  gentlemen,  being  the  five  sen;- 
members,  retire  by  rotation  from  the  Council  : I. 
R.  St.  A.  Roumieu,  Mr.  W.  Woodward,  Mr.  E. 
I’Anson,  Mr.  E.  H.  Martineau,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  H;l 
To  fill  these  vacancies  and  that  caused  by  t 
death  of  Mr.  Boyes,  the  council  beg  to  nominate  i 
Mr.  Arthur  Green,  Mr.  E.  Monson,  Mr.  Sydr: 
Smirke,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  Mr.  Graham  C.  Awd 
Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellow 
Prynne.  ' 

The  balance-sheet  and  income  account  for 
year  ended  December  31,  1900,  audited  by  1 
J.  T.  Christopher  and  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  are  hereva 
submitted. 

It  remains  for  the  Council  to  thank  the  Re: 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  office  and  ot.i 
accommodation,  and  its  officials  for  help  <• 
courtesy  in  any  matter  connected  with 
Society.” 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption: 
the  report  and  balance-sheet,  said  the  Socl: 
had  existed  for  fifty-one  years,  and  he  did  ij 
think  it  said  much  for  the  profession  (althoui 
it  was  true  it  was  not  a very  lucrative  pi 
fession)  that  their  capital  account  and  ann 
income  were  not  greater.  There  \yere  l,< 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  1: 
out  of  that  number  there  were  only  245  w 
were  donors  or  subscribers  to  this  Socie:i 
last  year  the  Society  sent  out  5,000  letters! 
appeal  to  architects,  and  they  only  had  nin« 
one  in  response.  This  was  the  only  Socn 
that  existed  to  help  unfortunate  members 
the  profession,  and  during  its  existence 
had  not  been  able  to  acquire  more  than  10,0 
of  capital.  Last  year  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  shot 
how  inadequate  were  the  subscriptions  <! 
donations  to  the  Society  from  the  profess 
generally  ; at  the  same  time  the  Society  ’j 
grateful  to  those  who  had  helped  them,  j 
felt  he  must  echo  Mr.  Cates'  eloquent  app 
for  more  support— not  only  from  member*] 
the  profession,  but  also  from  the  outside  pull 
for  in  a sense  the  public  benefited  by  the  wc.L 
of  architects,  and  there  were  no  doubt  m 
who,  if  their  attention  were  directed  to  1 
needs  of  the  Society,  might  be  disposed: 
help.  But,  of  course,  most  of  the  help  shd 
come  from  members  of  the  profession,  an;i 
the  members  of  the  Institute  were  to  t 
scribe  only  one  shilling  each  it  would  rd 
in  double  the  42/.  of  debt  at  the  end 
last  year.  It  was  certainly  not  foi 
want  of  a knowledge  of  the  facts  ; 
more  help  was  not  afforded  by  the  profess 
and  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  an  utter  1 
lousness  for  the  unfortunate  members  of 
profession  or  of  a want  of  esprit  cle  corps.  If1, 
number  of  applicants  went  on  increasing,! 
funds  would  be  insufficient  to  deal  with 
cases.  That  afternoon  the  council  had  d 
with  eleven  cases,  and  in  one  or  two  ol  tlj 
it  was  impossible  to  give  more  than  very  si 
sums  ; more  money  was  needed  if  the  inert 
of  applicants  went  on.  He  really  thought . 
next  year  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  1 
a public  dinner  in  order  to  make  the  Soc-( 
better  known. 

Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  said  he  was 
appointed  at  the  result  of  Mr.  Cates’  app 
but  he  did  not  think  an  appeal  to  the  pv 
would  do  much  good.  Still,  he  thought  t. 
ought  to  do  more  to  increase  the  funds  of 
Society,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  give  5° 
cancel  the  debt  ; and  he  would  be  still  nl 
pleased  to  make  it  100/.,  provided  nine  otti 
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by  the  end  of  the  year,  would  give  a similar 
sum,  or  about  twenty  others  50 1.  each,  so  as  to 
add  1,000/.  to  the  capital. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  would 
all  desire  to  pass  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Macvicar  Anderson  for  his  generous  offer ; 
he  hoped  that  the  full  sum  would  be  obtained 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Zeph.  King  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  council  hav- 
ing been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Anderson  moved  that 
the  following  council  for  the  ensuing  year  of 
office  be  elected:  President,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; Messrs. 
T.  M.  Rickman,  R.  A.  Briggs,  Arthur  Cates, 
E.  A.  Gruning,  G.  T.  Hine,  Zeph.  King,  G. 
fnskipp,  J.  T.  Wimperis,  Arthur  Green,  E. 
Monson,  Sydney  Smirke,  H.  L.  Florence 

' Graham  C.  Awdry,  J.  T.  Christopher,  and 
G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne. 

' This  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  W.  Hilton 
Nash,  hon.  treasurer,  moved  that  Mr.  William 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  be  elected 
trustees.  He  added  that  Mr.  Charles  Morrison, 
an  hon.  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  had  just  made  a 
donation  of  100/.  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  for 
which  they  were  very  much  obliged. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Percivall 
Currey,  hon.  sec.,  and  agreed  to. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretary,  and 
those  gentlemen  were  also  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  J.  T.  Christopher  and  Henry  Hall 
were  thanked  for  their  services  as  auditors 
during  the  past  year,  and  were  also  re-elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence 
seconded  by  Mr.  King,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  the  rooms 
and  for  other  assistance. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the 
Chairman,  who,  in  reply,  said  he  would  be  one 
of  the  twenty  subscribers  of  50/.  if  the  other 
sums  could  be  obtained. 

I The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society.— A lecture  was  delivered  on  the  4th 
inst  before  the  members  of  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  at  the  Park- 
street  Rooms,  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lucas,  on  the 
subject  of  Logical  Building  and  its  Influence 

Thp^SI8”'  a ^ \V'  Carby  Hal1  presided. 
The jecturer  declared  that  the  bulk  of  modern 
building  did  not  express  the  deep  underlying 
tendencies  of  present-day  humanity  in  the 
same  sense  that  architecture  had  incorporated 
.such  ideas,  sympathy,  and  feelings  in  the  past. 
Present  aims  seemed  small  and  commonplace. 
Of  course,  good  buildings  were  produced  now- 
a-days,  but  he  great  architectural  achieve- 
ments  of  the  lately  closed  century  were  almost 
entirely  of  a scholarly  and  archeological  order 
Architecture  was  surely  one  of  the  great  arts 
It  was,  too,  a science,  and  a progressive  one. 
It  demanded  a thorough  union  of  construction 
and  adornment.  Picturesqueness  was  a side 
. Bowings  had  been  ostentatiously 
erected  with  a vast  variety  of  window  and 
S?™ent'  That,  however,  was  illogical. 
25*  1 ley  would  Ilke  to  say  of  a building  was 
that  it  was  simple  and  an  honest  endeavour  to 
meet  the  requirements  involved.  Replicas  were 
too  common  Truro  Cathedral  and  the  Houses 
O 1 arhament  were  not  without  their  grandeur, 
but  they  hardly  appeared  to  be  in  touch  with 
i,.  aage'  New  iscotland-yard,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a vigorous  and  simple  piece  of 
modern  work,  well  suited  to  the  purposes  in 
, Pnf  of  the  fmest  examples  of  modern 
logical  building  was  the  new  Romanist  Church 
1 Westminster,  which  they  might  regard  as 
marking  the  keynote  of  further  progress.  The 
complex  conditions  under  which  architects  had 
now  to  work  the  lecturer  feared,  told  against 
advance.  The  withdrawal  of  the  architect 
ironi  personal  contact  with  his  work  also  han- 
dicapped him  in  comparison  with  his  fcllow- 
"2?c“?  ,of  old-  All  details  had  now  to  be 
beforehand,  and  the  competition  system 
, a,b  ano  her  force  acting  adversely  upon  archi- 
r,'CI“r®  as  a progressive  science.  On  the  other 
inS  .V  W,er,e  not  a few  advantages  pertain- 
hA  o “C  architects  of  the  present  time.  They 

materials  ml  Photography,  and  possessed 
materials  that  the  ancients  CQuld  not  commandi 

thtv0,Ur’  ^§aia’  was  as  Pitiful  as  formerly.  If 
ourifS  d actance> must  be  on  logical  lines, 
purifying  architecture  of  its  “Billingsgate," 


and  aiming  solely  at  that  which  appeared  true 
and  essential. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 
A meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
of  Ireland  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  Westland  Row,  Dublin  : Mr. 
F.  Batchelor,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
John  Good,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  delivered  an  address  on  “Some 
Aspects  of  the  Labour  Question  as  applied  to 
the  Building  Industry.”  He  said  they  had 
doubtless  noticed  that  for  many  months  past 
newspapers  and  magazines  had  been  full  of 
accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  which  charac- 
terised the  century  just  ended  ; but  while  the 
sum  of  that  progress  was  vast,  yet  as  com- 
pared with  other  nations  we  found  that  we  had 
not  improved  as  rapidly  as  they  had.  Not 
only  so,  but  we  had  been  outstepped  by 
our  rivals,  and  we  were  no  longer  the  centre 
of  the  great  world  of  commerce.  What  was 
the  remedy  for  all  this,  where  was  the 
deficiency  ? We  must  educate  more  thoroughly 
and  more  efficiently  the  mechanic  who 
produced  the  work,  as  what  the  public 
wanted  was  a good  article  produced  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  the  nation  that  met  these 
conditions  best  would  get  the  trade.  The 
building  industry  in  Dublin  was  a large  one, 
comprising  upwards  of  7,000  hands.  It  was 
generally  recruited  from  apprentices,  inden- 
tured and  unindentured,  for  improvers.  The 
indentured  apprentice  system— a very  ancient 
one— had  been  found  to  yield  the  best  results, 
although  it  was  capable  of  immense  improve- 
ment, both  in  instruction,  inspection,  and 
examination.  The  conditions  of  apprentice- 
ship varied  considerably  in  the  different  trades. 

In  the  carpenters  and  joiners’  trade  the  appren- 
tices were  principally  bound  to  the  employers, 
and  there  was  no  limit  to  numbers.  However, 
the  percentage  of  apprentices  and  improvers 
here  was  too  small,  being  22-8  per  cent.,  instead 
33'33-  In  the  second  largest  skilled  branch 
of  the  building  industry— the  stone  and  brick- 
layers—the  apprentices  must  be  the  sons  of  a 
member  of  the  trade  ; but  under  some  circum- 
stances the  rule  was  relaxed  on  the  payment  of 
a 30/.  fee.  One  would  scarcely  have  thought 
that  this  hereditary  or  “ caste  ” system  could 
exist  in  these  enlightened  days.  There  were 
only  3-2  per  cent,  of  apprentices  in  this  trade, 
and  1 per  cent,  of  improvers— less  than  one 
apprentice  and  improver  to  every  twenty-four 
men,  instead  of  one  to  three  or  33-33  per  cent. 

— the  necessary  number  to  keep  the  trade  in  a 
healthy  and  efficient  state.  In  the  plastering 
trade,  where  the  “ caste  ’’  system  in  regard  to 
apprentices  also  prevailed,  and  no  improvers 
were  allowed,  there  were  25  per  cent,  of  appren- 
tices, or  8-33  per  cent,  below  the  necessary 
number.  In  the  stonecutting  trade,  in  which, 
except  under  extreme  circumstances,  the 
“ caste  ’’  system  also  prevailed,  the  percentage 
of  apprentices  was  19.  In  other  words,  in  the 
entire  trade  there  were  17-75  on  an  average  of 
apprentices,  as  against  the  necessary  33-33  per 
cent. — an  appalling  deficiency  of  600  being  the 
result.  Thus  sufficient  men  were  not  being 
trained  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks,  tradesmen 
were  coming  from  other  places  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions, and  thousands  of  able,  but  unskilled, 
hands  were  forced  to  seek  a living  elsewhere. 
The  speaker,  having  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  a sound  theoretical  training  and  practical 
instruction  in  those  trades  in  which  there  were 
no  standards  at  present,  said  that  this  work  of 
technical  instruction  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a public  or  Government  department,  and  he 
trusted  the  present  system  would  soon  be 
amended  through  the  exertions  of  the  new 
Department  of  Technical  Instruction,  for  which 
they  owed  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Horace  Plunkett.— In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  Mr.  Beckett  said  that 
although  Irishmen  talked  a good  deal  of  re- 
publicanism Irish  tradesmen  were  the  most 
conservative  people  in  the  world  perhaps,  and 
the  attempt  to  confine  certain  trades  to  families 
was  doubtless  only  equalled  by  the  “caste" 
system  in  India. 

Glasgow  Architecturai.  Craftsmen’s 
Society. — The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Isaac  Low, 
jun.,  presiding,  when  papers  by  Mr.  Jas. 
McKissack  and  Mr.  Jas.  Lochhead  were  read 
on  the  subject  of  “ Planning  of  Tenements  for 
the  Labouring  Classes.”  Mr.  McKissack  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  tenements  constructed  on 
the  “ common  close”  system,  with  reference  to 
the  arrangement  of  two-roomed  and  single 
apartment  houses  on  the  most  sanitary  and 
economic  principles.  The  lecturer  advocated 


the  desirability  of  providing  a separate  water- 
closet  to  each  house,  and  showed  suggested 
plans  of  such  arrangements.  Mr.  Lochhead’s 
paper  dealt  with  that  type  of  dwelling  to  which 
entrance  is  gained  from  a balcony  at  each  flat, 
with  common  stair  placed  either  outside  or 
within.  In  planning  on  the  “ balcony”  system 
the  following  points  were  to  be  considered  : — 
The  staircase  should  be  placed  outside  prefer- 
ably, and  no  bedrooms  should  overlook  the 
balcony,  the  scullery  or  water-closet  being 
placed  adjacent  to  this.  The  site  would  re- 
quire to  be  fairly  level  in  order  that  the  level 
balcony  might  serve  a sufficient  stretch  of 
building. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Royal  Archeological  Institute.  — A 
general  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  Sir 
Henry  H.  Ho  worth,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  President  submitted  to  the  meeting  an 
address  of  condolence  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
on  the  death  of  the  late  Queen,  and  of  con- 
gratulations on  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
Throne,  which  was  approved.  — Mr.  C.  E. 
Keyser,  F.S.A.,  described  with  the  aid  of 
lantern  slides  about  160  examples  of  sculptured 
tympana  of  the  Norman  doorways  of  our 
English  churches.  There  were  also  exhi- 
bited nearly  200  bromide  enlargements 
arranged  on  the  walls  and  screens  round 
the  room.  He  stated  that  his  object  was 
to  take  his  audience  to  see  as  many  ex- 
amples as  possible  of  his  subject,  and  not 
to  enter  on  a general  argument  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  sculptures  or  the  craftsmen  by  whom 
they  were  executed.  He  therefore  merely  gave 
the  name  of  each  example  as  it  appeared  on 
the  screen,  with  a brief  explanation  of  some  of 
the  more  obscure  subjects  represented,  point- 
ing out  two  or  three  groups  which  had  been 
severally  executed  in  the  same  workshop.  The 
chief  subjects  represented  were  as  follows  : — 
Architectural  ornament ; crosses  of  various 
forms,  either  singly  or  in  groups  ; trees  or 
foliage,  sometimes  with  animals  ; the  Tree  of 
Life  (typifying  the  Cross)  alone  or  flanked  by 
animals ; the  Agnus  Dei,  alone  or  worshipped  by 
animals  ; Sagittarius  and  Leo  ; St.  Michael  and 
the  Dragon  ; St.  George  at  Antioch  ; the  Legend 
of  St.  Margaret  ; Christ  with  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul ; the  Majesty  with  Evangelistic  symbols  ; 
the  Majesty  borne  by  angels,  typifying  the 
Ascension  ; the  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

British  Archeological  Association. — 

A meeting  was  held  on  March  6,  Dr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  presiding,  when  the  follow- 
ing exhibits  were  submitted  : Some  pewter 
plates  ot  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  having  an  unusual  pattern  and  bear- 
ing the  maker’s  marks  (Spackman’s)  upon  them. 
The  coat-of-arms  resembles  that  of  Castile,  and 
probably  represents  the  institution  or  company 
to  which  the  plates  belonged.  These  were 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Collier.  Mr.  T.  S.  Bush 
exhibited  a photograph  of  a curious  circular 
wooden  money  chest  or  box,  now  belonging  to 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bristol.  The  box  is  6^  in. 
in  diameter  outside,  and  5 in.  inside,  and  is 
6|  in.  high  to  the  top  of  the  cover,  which  is 
raised  or  pie  shaped.  The  box  is  bound 
with  iron,  hinged  at  the  back,  and  has 
a strap  over  the  cover,  with  a top  plate 
and  ring  ; the  strap  is  hinged  at  the 
front  and  carried  down  to  bottom  band,  form- 
ing a hasp  over  the  lock  plate,  which  has  three 
keyholes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  strap  or  hasp 
and  one  at  the  bottom  smaller  than  the  other 
two.  There  is  no  slit  in  the  top  for  dropping 
in  coins,  and  the  box  was  most  probably  used 
for  keeping  money  previously  collected.  The 
three  locks  being  for  the  incumbent  and  the 
two  churchwardens,  and  the  box  could  not  be 
opened  except  in  the  presence  of  all  three.  It 
is  said  by  some  people  that  this  curious  relic 
belonged  to  the  Mint  at  Bristol,  which  adjoined 
the  church,  and  existed  from  1643  to  1698.  The 
box,  however,  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century. — A paper  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley.  M.A., 
hon.  editorial  secretary,  upon  “ A Ramble  Round 
Thetlord,”  a quaint  and  fascinating  old  Nor- 
folk town,  or  perhaps  it  should"  be  called 
“ city,”  for  it  was  once  an  Episcopal  See.  An 
air  of  unmistakable  antiquity  seems  to  per- 
vade the  place,  as  one  wanders  through  the 
narrow,  winding  ways  and  notices  the  many 
remains  of  ancient  religious  buildings  now, 
alas  ! demolished,  but  still  bearing  evidence  in 
their  scattered  fragments  built  up  in  modern 
dwellings  of  the  importance  of  the  town  in 
olden  times.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Thet- 
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court  forts,  the  fact  that  the  castle-mound  at 
Norwich,  which  tradition  also  ascribes  to  the 
Danes,  stands  right  on  the  track  of  the  Roman 
road  from  Caistor  to  Brancaster,  as  was  ascer- 
tained during  the  course  of  some  recent 
excavations,  when  the  Roman  road  was  dis- 
covered running  right  across  the  centre  of  the 
mound.  A plan  of  Thetford  Priory,  several 
early  editions  of  antiquarian  works  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  a 
fine  series  of  drawings  of  the  old  halls  and 
manor-houses  of  Norfolk,  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  P. 
Willin,  illustrated  the  paper. 


ford  possessed  twenty  churches,  besides  other  1 
religious  buildings.  Thetford  is  partly  in  Nor- 
folk and  partly  in  Suffolk,  being  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  little  Ouse  and  the 
Thet.  The  Local  Authorities  of  to-day  do 
not  appear  to  possess  much  regard  for  the  an- 
tiquities of  their  historic  town,  as  in  spite 
of  protests,  they  have  recently  pulled  down 
the  old  Guildhall.  Thetford  has  a very  ancient 
history,  going  far  back  into  the  dim  and  misty 
past  when  the  devious  and  winding  ways 
leading  down  to  the  riverside  were  cut  through 
the  primeval  forest  by  the  old  Cuskanian  or 
Iberian  hunters  of  Neolithic  days.  In  later 
times  the  powerful  and  warlike  Ic-eni  settled 
there,  and  when  the  Romans  came  and  ac- 
quired the  Ic-enian  realm  they  found  the  place 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  as  it  is  to-day,  and  there 
they  built  a town,  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  that  known  as  Sitomagus,  an  important 
station  thirty-one  miles  from  Venta  Icenorum, 
now  Castor  by  Norwich,  on  the  direct  line  of 
the  Ick-nield  Way  to  London— as  Antonines 
Itinerary  describes  it.  The  Roman  remains  as 
yet  discovered  at  Thetford  have  been  neither 
numerous  nor  important,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  identification  of  the  site  of  the 
Roman  town.  The  tradition  of  many  an 
ancient  battle  fought  between  the  Romans, 
Britons,  and  Anglians,and  afterwards  between 
the  Anglians  and  Danes,  still  lingers  in  the 
rustic  mind.  The  great  mound  at  Thetford, 
known  as  the  Castle  Hill,  is  said  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  the  Danes,  whose  occupation  of 
Thetford  was  confirmed  by  Alfred  in  his  treaty 
with  Guthrum,  and  Thetford  became  so 
thoroughly  Danish  that  it  is  noted  as  one 
of  those  places  which  never  paid  Danegeld. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror that  Thetford  became  for  a brief 
period  a Bishop’s  See,  and  in  1091  the 
great  East  Anglian  church  builder,  Hubert 
de  Losinger,  succeeded  as  third  bishop.  He 


at  Stepping  Hill,  was  opened.  There  had 
been  seventeen  sets  of  plans  sent  in.  The 
competing  architects  had  been  informed  that 
the  site  proposed  to  be  utilised  is  about 
acres  ; the  number  of  patients  to  be  pro- 
vided for  about  300 — males  150,  females  and 
children  150  ; the'  buildings  to  be  arranged  to 
allow  for  extension  of  accommodation  when 
required  up  to  500  beds;  and  a separate  block 
for  thirty  nurses.  The  Guardians  offered  three 
premiums  of  150/.,  100/.,  and  50/.  respectively 
for  the  most  suitable  plans.  The  assessor  has 
awarded  these  premiums  as  follows : — (1) 
Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope,  28,  Craven- 
street,  Charing  Cross,  London  ; (2)  Mr.  H. 
Percy  Adams,  Woburn-place,  Russell-square, 
London  ; (3)  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hardy,  Rodney- 
street,  Liverpool.  All  the  plans  are  to  be 
publicly  exhibited  before  anything  further  is 
done  in  the  matter. 


Jllustrations, 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  ROYAL 
INFIRMARY,  GLASGOW. 

DHIS  design  is  the  joint  production  of 
Messrs.  Malcolm  Stark  and  Fred  Rown- 
tree,  of  Great  College-street,  West- 
minster, and  was  submitted  in  the  recent  limited 
competition  of  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edin- 
burgh architects.  The  plans  show  accommoda- 
tion for  647  beds,  with  all  the  usual  accessories. 
The  estimated  cost  was  254,000/. 


FRIMLEY  HALL,  SURREY. 

We  give  a view  and  plan  of  this  residence, 
which  was  built  in  1895  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Huon  A. 
Matear,  architect,  of  Liverpool;  Messrs  Hughes 
& Stirling,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  being  the 
principal  contractors. 

The  internal  fittings,  staircase,  and  panelling 
were  executed  by  Messrs.  Waring,  Gillow,  & 
Co.,  who  also  carried  out  the  decoration. 

The  house  is  built  with  Bath  stone  in  quoins, 
mullions,  heads,  sills,  and  string  courses,  filled 
in  with  cement,  and  dashed  with  Oporto 
pebbles.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Ruabon 
tiles.  The  floors  to  all  the  principal  bedrooms 
and  entertaining  rooms  are  of  oak. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  house  is  the 
staircase  and  hall,  which  is  carried  up  two 
floors,  and  is  entirely  of  oak. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  March  12, 
Mr.  James  Mansergh,  President,  in  the  chair, 
the  paper  read  was  “ The  .■Esthetic  Treatment 
of  Bridge  Structures,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Husband, 
Assoc. M.  I nst.C.  E . This  paper  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  appear- 
ance of  bridge  structures  in  general,  as  result- 
ing from  various  methods  of  treatment  in 
design.  The  opening  portion  had  reference 
to  some  fundamental  laws  of  aesthetics  which 
it  was  desirable  to  observe  in  general  design, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  connexion 
between  aesthetic  and  economic  treatment. 
The  effects  on  aesthetic  appearance  of  the 
necessity  for  rapid  construction,  choice  of 
material,  difficulties  of  site  and  magnitude 
of  structure  were  noticed,  together  with  the 
importance  of  making  allowance  for  these  in 
criticising  completed  works.  Adverse  criticism 
was  shown  to  be  frequently  due  to  comparison 
with  wrong  or  unsuitable  standards,  especially 
in  the  case  of  very  large  structures.  The 
strong  connexion  between  true  economy  and 
aesthetics,  as  evidenced  by  natural  examples, 
was  next  mentioned,  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  artificial  structures  was  considered.  General 
requirements,  such  as  simplicity  in  design, 
proper  employment  of  materials,  and  choice  of 
the  most  pleasing  outline  where  option 
existed  between  two  or  more  economical 
schemes,  were  noted,  as  well  as  the  inadvisa- 


de  Losinger,  succeeded  as . third  bishop, 
did  not,  however,  long  remain  at  Thetford,  as 
in  1094  he  removed  the  See  to  Norwich. — In 
the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper,  Mr. 
Gould  remarked  that  the  tradition  assigning 
the  erection  of  {the  Great  Mound  to  the  Danes 
is  very  probably  correct,  but  these  mound  and 
court  forts  were  erected  by  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans,  and  belong  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries.  Mr.  Compton,  referring 
to  Thetford  as  the  site  of  Sitomagus,  con- 
sidered that  undoubtedly  Thetford  was 
the  site  of  a Roman  station,  but  he  thought 
that  neither  Thetford  nor  Woolpit  occupy 
the  site  of  Sitomagus,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  somewhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  chairman  considered  the  paper  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  archaeological  research  during  a day’s 
outing  in  the  country.  Mr.  Astley,  in  replying, 


DESIGNS  FOR  TEXTILES  AND 
WALL  PAPERS. 

These  illustrations  are  reproduced  from 
designs  by  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  architect. 

Of  the  textiles,  No.  1 is  a brocaded  tapestry, 
part  in  silk  and  part  wool ; No.  2,  a tapestry 
wholly  in  wool.  Both  are  woven  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Morton  & Co. 

Of  the  wall  papers,  No.  1 is  printed  by 
Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  ; No.  2 is  a design  not 
yet  produced  ; No.  3 is  printed  by  Messrs. 
Jeffrey  & Co. ; and  No.  4 by  Messrs.  Sanderson 
& Co.,  of  Chiswick. 
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bility  of  attempting  to  lay  down  rules  for 

regulating  aesthetic  design.  Some  cases 
sxisted  in  which  external  ornament  might  be 
appropriately  employed  with  economy,  whilst 
many  others  were  totally  unsuited  for  such 
,:reatment  and  suffered  detraction  if  it  were 
followed  ; and  again,  abuse  of  ornament  led 
;;o  assthetic  failure.  Bridge  structures  in 
general  were,  for  convenience  of  considera- 
ion,  divided  into  three  distinct  classes — those 
built  entirely  of  masonry,  those  constructed 
Entirely  of  metal,  and  those  in  which  masonry 
md  metal  both  figured.  These  broadly  corre- 
sponded to  works  of  small  span,  large  span, 
ind  intermediate  span  respectively.  The 
itrong  relation  between  masonry  types  and 
architecture  was  noticed,  and  the  various 
features  of  the  masonry  bridge  were  con- 
:idered  in  detail.  The  effect  on  the  general 
ippearance  of  different  modes  of  treatment  as 
Ipplied  to  the  arch-ring,  spandrils,  piers,  abut- 
ments, and  parapet,  was  commented  on,  and 
everal  instances  were  cited  in  which  the  due 
bservance  of  the  primary  laws  of  aesthetics 
nproved  the  design  without  militating  against 
conomy.  Criticism  of  masonry  structures 
Imost  invariably  reverted  to  comparison  with 
rchitectural  standards,  often  an  unfair  pro- 
edure.  Several  existing  structures  were 

bferred  to  in  illustration  of  the  points  con- 
[dered.  The  second  class  of  structures, 

insisting  of  bridges  constructed  entirely  of 
eel  or  iron,  was  subdivided  into  representa- 
ve  types,  each  one  being  considered  sepa- 
itely.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessitv 
F employing  a totally  different  standard  o'f 
pmparison  in  estimating  the  aesthetic  value  of 
ich  works,  adverse  criticism  being  frequently 
he  to  the  neglect  of  this  requirement.  True 
sthetic  effect  in  these  structures  was  due  in  a 
luch  greater  degree  to  a correct  observance  of 
mple  and  economical  design,  and  the  adoption 
the  most  pleasing  outline  consistent  with 
her  conditions,  the  use  of  applied  ornament 
;:ing  almost  aesthetically  impossible  and 
jonomically  harmful.  Several  examples  ot 
ntilever,  suspension,  and  arch  bridges  were 
iferred  to  and  illustrated,  as  well  as  lofty  via- 
,icts  carried  on  metal  piers.  The  various  features 
l each  as  affecting  aesthetic  appearance  were 
I'ticed  and  cases  were  instanced  in  which 
:ecial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  construction 
!d  site  had  prohibited  the  employment  of  a 
leasing  outline,  whilst  economy  in  design  had 
111  been  preserved.  The  most  recent  examples 
(large  bridge  structures  were  cited  wherever 
•ssible  in  demonstration  of  the  points  at 
ue.  In  dealing  with  the  large-span  arch, 
jitinct  varieties  of  outline  were  illustrated 
!d  the  relative  merits  of  each  were  discussed 
■m  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  A short 
luce  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  more  or  less 
;iate  masonry  towers  in  connexion  with  the 
el  arched  bridge.  In  the  third  class  of 
uctures  were  considered  large-span  bridges 
)/ing  masonry  piers  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
:rt  a considerable  effect  on  their  aesthetic 
bearance,  the  most  successful  examples 
ng  those  from  which  architectural  orna- 
Int  had  been  strictly  excluded,  and  in  which 
■simple  but  massive  treatment  had  been 
owed  in  harmony  with  the  dimensions  of 
( superstructure.  In  this  section  were  also 
a ed  the  various  types  of  girder  bridges  of 
a ler  span,  many  of  which,  although  possess- 
I little  claim  to  aesthetic  value,  might  yet  be 
dered  more  pleasing  in  appearance  by  careful 

mtion  toseveralsalientfeaturesintheirdesign 

fi  paper  concluded  with  a brief  notice  of  the 
ployment  of  cast-iron  ornament  in  bridge 
ictures,  examples  being  quoted  in  which  its 
:ption  might  be  desirable,  and  others  in 
ich,  by  militating  against  economy,  the 
pamental  principles  of  aesthetics  were  also 
.ated.  Instances  of  its  eminently  successful 
,ucation  were  mentioned,  and  illustrations 
h<;d  showing  the  comparative 
(hetic  effects  of  the  use  of  cast-iron  and  steel 
tructural  work.  The  paper  was  accom- 
ied  by  forty-seven  illustrations  and  an 
endix  giving  the  leading  particulars  of  all 
(important  bridges  illustrated. 
he  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.- 
1 thud  lecture  of  the  course  on  “Works 
nagement  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A H 

ULaSht^u^eStmin5ter  Palacc  H°tel  on 
■cti  7,  the!  Chairman,  Mr.  Percival  Marshall 
; <hng.  hurther  consideration  was  given 
uestions  relating  to  the  foundry,  including 

‘ andPPi  la5cesi-  sa?d'mixin8,  compressed 
) and  hydraulic  installations,  moulding 
nines,  dressing  devices,  best  relative 
dons  of  the  different  parts  of  the  foundry, 


&c.  The  general  scheme  of  successful  works 
management  was  then  entered  upon,  the 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  being  defined.  The 
duty  of  the  manager  was  discussed,  and  the 
directions  in  which  he  was  likely  to  fail  were 
indicated. — The  next  lecture  takes  place  on 
Tuesday,  March  19.  On  Saturday,  March  9,  a 
large  number  of  the  members  visited  the 
Southall  works  of  the  Brentford  Gas  Company 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  J. 
Husband.  They  were  received  and  shown 
over  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  Bugby 
who  explained  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  carburetted  water  gas  plant,  the  system 
of  coal  gas  manufacture  by  inclined  retorts, 
and  the  other  interesting  features  of  the  works. 
The  visit  was  arranged  in  connexion  with  the 
paper  on  “ Carburetted  Water  Gas,”  read  be- 
fore the  Institution  on  March  1 by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cutler,  jun. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  - elected 
London  County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday 
at  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dickinson,  Chairman  of  the  late  Council,  pre- 
siding at  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Election  of  Chairmen.  — The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
As  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  M.  Torrance  ; as  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  McDougall ; and  as  Deputy- 
Chairman,  Lieut.-Col.  Rotton. 

The  Water  Question.— After  the  transaction 
of  other  business, 

Mr.  T.  M'Kinnon  Wood  moved  “ That,  in 
view  of  the  decisive  verdict  of  the  electors  of 
London  in  favour  of  the  Council’s  water  policy, 
a deputation  be  appointed  to  urge  upon  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
the  Government  should  allow  the  Council’s 
Purchase  Bill  to  pass  second  reading,  and  to  be 
referred  to  a Committee  of  Parliament.” 

Mr.  Cornwall  seconded  the  motion,  which 
after  discussion,  was  carried. 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  after  seven 
o'clock. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  at  the  Board's  office,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, on  Saturday  last,  Sir  E.  Galsworthy  pre- 
siding. 

The  Works  Committee,  reporting  with  regard 
to  the  North-Eastern  Hospital, recommended  the 
managers  to  authorise,  as  an  extra  on  the  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  the  new  laundry,  the 
carrying  out  of  certain  works  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  roadway  and  the  construction 
of  a new  trolley  track  between  the  old  and  the 
new  buildings,  and  the  paving  of  the  space  in 
front  of  the  new  coal  store,  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  prepared  by  Messrs.  A.  & C 
Harston,  the  architects,  at  the  total  sum  of  394/.’ 
The  original  amount  of  the  contract  was 
stated  to  have  been  8,865/.,  and  the  extras 
previously  reported  were  761/.  10s.  The  Board 
sanctioned  the  outlay  recommended. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Greenwich. — The  retention  of  a greenhouse  in  the 
garden  of  No.  11,  Kidbrook  Park-road,  Greenwich 
abutting  on  Hervey-road  (Mr.  W.  Warmington  for 
Mr.  E.  Edwards). — Consent. 

Cambetwcll,  North.— One-story  shop-front  on  part 
of  the  forecourt  of  No.  52,  New  Church-road, 
Camberwell  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son,  & Smithem 
on  behalf  of  the  Four  per  Cent.  Industrial  Dwel- 
lings Company,  Limited).— Consent. 

Islington,  North. f— The  retention  of  a gas-meter 
shed  in  the  playground  of  the  Montem-street  school, 
to  abut  upon  Marriott-road,  Islington  (Mr  T J 
Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  London)  — 
Consent. 

Lewisham.  — Six  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Brockley-rise,  Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of  Brock- 
ley  Park  (Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Webb) 
— Consent. 

St,  George,  Hanover-square.—A  variation  from  the 
plans  approved  on  February  25,  1890,  for  the  re- 
building of  Nos.  327  and  329,  Oxford-street,  and 


Nos.  85  and  86,  New  Bond-street,  so  far  as  relates 
to  an  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  shop- 
front to  such  premises  (Mr.  W.  J.  Almond  for 
Messrs.  Hitchings,  Limited).— Consent. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  shop  on  the  forecourt  of 
No.  72,  Church-street,  Camberwell  (Mr.  W.  Seth 
Payne  for  Mr.  C.  Herman).— Refused. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  shop  on  the  forecourt  of 
No.  74,  Church-street,  Camberwell  (Mr.  W.  Seth 
Payne  for  Dr.  W.  Morrish).— Refused. 

Dulwich. — One-storv  shops  on  the  forecourts  of 
Nos.  68  and  70,  Church-street,  Camberwell  (Mr.  W. 
Seth  Payne  for  Mrs.  Clarke).— Refused. 

Dulwich . — O ne-story  shops  on  the  forecourts  of 
Nos.  76  and  78,  Church-street,  Camberwell  (Mr.  W. 
Seth  Payne  for  Mr.  W.  Adams  Murpffi ).— Refused. 

Hammersmith. — A detached  one-story  shop  on 
part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  228,  Uxbridge-road, 
Shepherd's  Bush  (Messrs.  Holcombe,  Betts,  & West 
for  Mr.  J.  Vellenzer). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the 
portion  of  West  End-lane  between  West  End  Green 
and  Honeybourne-road,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
portion  of  West  End-lane  between  West  End  Green 
and  Fawley-road  (Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibbs  for 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Cave).— Refused. 

Hampstead. — A building,  16  ft.  high,  on  the  east 
side  of  West  End-lane,  to  abut  upon  Fawley-road 
(Messrs.  Saltwell,  Tryon,  & Saltwell  for  Mr.  T. 
Fryer).— Refused. 

Hampstead. — Shops  on  the  east  side  of  West  End- 
lane,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Saltwell,  Tryon  & Salt- 
well  for  Mr.  J.  Fryer).— Refused. 

Lewisham.— A church  on  the  east  side  of  Trews- 
bury-road,  Sydenham  (Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne 
for  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Christ  Church 
Lower  Sydenham).— Refused. 

Norwood. — Five  blocks  of  residential  flats,  and  a 
house  with  a shop  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  east 
side  of  Knight’s-hill-road,  West  Norwood,  at  the 
corner  of  Rothschild-street  (Mr.  Ii.  Bushell  for 
Mr.  P.  Stock). — Refused. 

Paddington,  North.— A parish  hall  with  a pro- 
jecting porch,  on  the  east  side  of  Macroom-road, 
St.  Peter's  Park.  Paddington  (Mr.  J.  S.  Alder  for 
Rev.  W.  P.  Legg).— Refused. 

Projections. 

Islington,  East, — That  permission  be  given  to  Mr. 

J.  Davison  to  retain  a projection  (an  illuminated 
sign)  abthe  Queen's  Arms  public-house,  Queensland- 
road,  Hornsey-road,  Islington,  extending  beyond 
the  general  line  of  buildings  in  Albany-place  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Fisher). — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — Bay  windows  in  front  of  Nos.  9 to  27 
(odd  numbers  only,  inclusive),  Elderslie-road 
Eltham  (Mr.  G.  F.  Logsdail  for  Mr.  A.  Cameron 
Corbett,  M.P.) — Consent. 

Islington,  North. — The  retention  of  bay  windows 
in  front  of  Nos.  10,  12,  14,  16,  r8,  and  20,  Heath- 
ville-road,  Islington  (Mr.  R.  Midworth  for  Messrs. 
Wootton  and  Green). — Consent. 

Afarylebone,  East. — An  iron  and  glass-covered  way 
at  the  entrance  to  Bechstein  Hall,  No.  36,  Wigmore- 
street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  E.  Bechstein).— Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 

Greenwich.^  — The  erection  of  a building,  to 
adjoin  the  convent  on  the  west  side  of  Wellington- 
grove,  Crooms  Hill,  Blackheath,  with  a portion  of 
the  building  and  the  boundary  fence  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Welling- 
ton-grove  (Mr.  C.  E.  Mercer  and  Messrs.  F.  J. 
Eedle  & Meyers  for  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — The  erection  of  a stable  on  land 
adjoining  No.  47,  Bloomfield-street,  Dalston,  with 
the  boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street  (Messrs 
Partridge  Brothers  for  Mr.  Yates).— Consent. 

IVa ndsworth. f — T h e erection  of  buildings  and  a 
boundary  fence  at  Gothic  Wharf,  Brewhouse-lane, 
Putney,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  S.  J.  May  on  behalf  of 

Messrs.  Carlo  Gatti  & Stevenson,  Limited). 

Consent. 

Hampstead.— The  erection  of  blocks  of  residential 
flats  on  the  site  of  Nos.  6 and  7,  The  Mount,  Hamp- 
stead, with  the  forecourt  boundary  or  fence  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  (the  respective 
centres  of  The  Grove  and  a public  footway  leading 
from  The  Mount  to  The  Grove  (Mr.  C.  W. 
Matthews). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  F rontage  and 
Projections. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-square.—  The  erection  of  an 
iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the  e ntrance  ito  No.  46 
Dover-street,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  J.  T.  Martin  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  M.  W.  Carmichael). — Refused. 

Hackney,  Central. — The  erection  of  an  addition  to 
a church  on  the  north  side  of  Pembury-grove, 
Lower  Clapton,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  J.  W.  Dunford  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  church). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Marylebone,  West, — A block  of  buildings,  to  be 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  on  the 
east  side  of  Ashland-place,  St.  Marylebone,  to  abut 
also  upon  Paradise-street,  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centres  of  those  streets,  and  with 
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an  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  on 
behalf  of  the  Portland  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany. Limited). — Consent. 

Westminster — A building  on  the  south-east  side 
of  Moreton-street,  Yauxhall  Bridge-road,  West- 
minster, at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  respective  centres  of  Dean’s-place  and  Garden- 
street,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr. 
R.  S.  Ayling  for  the  Brabazon  House  Company, 
Limited). — Consent. 


Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 
Holborn. — A play -shed  at  the  school  in  Rosebery- 
avenue,  Holborn,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  Poole’s-buildings  (Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey  on  behalf  of  the  School  Board  for  London). 
— Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Rotherhithe. — The  erection,  on  the  south  side  of 
St.  Thomas-street,  Rotherhithe,  at  the  corner  of 
Great  Maze-pond,  of  a warehouse  to  exceed  in 
extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000,  cubic  feet  (Mr.  P. 
Currey  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Tebbitt  Brothers). — 
Consent. 


Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Westminster  (detached). — Means  of  escape  in  case 
of  lire  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  stories  of  a block 
of  buildings  known  as  Park  Mansions,  on  the  south 
side  of  High-road,  Knightsbridge,  between  Bromp- 
ton-road  and  Knightsbridge  Green,  for  the  persons 
dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  G.  D.  Martin 
for  Messrs.  A.  Kellett  & Sons,  Limited). — Consent. 


Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Deptford. — A covered  way  at  the  rear  of  No.  100, 
Bieakspears-road,  St.  John's,  Deptford,  to  abut  upon 
Glensdale-road  (Mr.  W.  T.  Barlow  for  Mr.  C.  E. 
Combe) . — Refused. 


world — wants  that  and  something  more.  The 
Victorian  monument  must  not  be  one  commemo- 
rating war  or  disaster  to  ourselves  or  others,  for  it 
was  during  the  Victorian  reign  that  the  arts  of 
Peace  were  enabled  to  progress,  that  science  and 
knowledge  advanced,  that  commerce  and  industry 
increased,  and  that  the  civilising  of  the  whole 
world  to  the  glory  of  God  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  in  all  previous  history.  It  must  be  a monu- 
ment of  a humanitarian  people. 

Speaking  as  one  of  the  orthodox  faith,  I would 
not  care  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  a far 
more  serious  mistake  which  might  be  made,  in 
robbing  such  a monument  of  a truly  national  charac- 
ter by  investing  it  with  a particular  religious  phase, 
even  if  it  be  the  state  religion.  We  dare  not  over- 
look or  ignore  the  fact  that  the.  great  Queen 
Victoria  ruled  over  millions  of  our  brother  citizens 
whose  affinities  have  been  drawn  closer  together  by 
the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  her  reign,  and  by 
intermarriage  of  Catholics,  Jews,  Nonconformists, 
Quakers  and  many  others  whose  religious 
faiths  are  so  varied  as  to  be  almost  impossible  of 
enumeration,  but  in  whose  hearts  lives  the  spirit  of 
true  devotion  and  loyalty,  transferred  by  the  un- 
failing instinct  of  right  to  our  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  King  and  his  gracious  Consort. 

I am  sure,  Sir,  if  the  matter  were  placed  fairly 
and  without  prejudice  before  his  Majesty  he  would, 
with  his  characteristic  judgment,  consider  the 
matter,  and  do  that  which  would  meet  with  the 
sympathy  and  approval  of  all.  There  is  no  hurry, 
for  in  this  instance  the  old  proverb  holds  good  “ the 
more  haste  the  less  speed.”  Geo.  C.  Haite. 

Mr.  Haite’s  remark  as  to  the  mistake  of 
associating  the  monument  with  any  special  form  of 
religious  faith  is  perfectly  true,  and  forms  another 
reason  against  the  Westminster  Abbey  chapel 
scheme. — Ed. 


Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  D. 
& R.  Kennard,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  a street  for  carriage  traffic  out  of 
the  east  side  of  Eliot  Park,  Blackheath. — Agreed. 

Peckham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lamerton,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  out 
of  the  west  side  of  Honor  Oak-rise,  Forest  Hill- 
road,  Camberwell,  and  the  widening  in  connexion 
therewith  of  a portion  of  Honor  Oak-rise. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
H.  Vulliamy,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  two  streets  for  carriage  traffic, 
to  lead  out  of  Franchecourt-road,  Garratt  Green, 
Wandsworth  (for  Mr.  T.  Hailstone  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Elmes). — Agreed. 


The  recommendations  marked  + are  contrary  to  the 
view  of  the  Local  A uthorities. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


The  Companies  Act,  1900.  By  Fairbairn  and 
Wingfield.  (Abbott,  Jones,  & Co.) 

How  to  Become  a Municipal  Engineer.— 
By  J.  Freebairn  Stow.  (The  St.  Bride's  Press. 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 


THE  VICTORIAN  MEMORIAL. 


Sir, — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  you  have  taken 
up  this  important  national  question,  and  millions 
will  agree  with  your  deduction  that  “ what  we 
ought  to  have  as  a memorial  of  our  late  beloved 
Queen  is  a great  architectural  and  sculptural  monu- 
ment, for  which  there  should  be  a competition  open 
to  all  British  artists." 

This  architectural  and  sculptured  monument 
should,  I contend,  have  other  raison  d'etre  for  its 
existence  over  and  above  its  artistic  beauty,  and 
would  not  be  inopportune  to  point  out  why  a sculp- 
tured monument,  pure  and  simple,  would  be  inad- 
visable— nay,  I venture  to  say,  unsuitable.  Wt 
have  raised  such  to  commemorate  disasters  and 
achievements  in  naval  and  military  warfare,  as  in 
the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Duke  of  York's  Column,  not  to  mention  others,  all 
useless  enough  and  not  beautiful  ; while  for  sculp- 
tured effigies  nearer  the  eye  the  climatic  conditions 
and  our  coal-consuming  custom  soon  render  them 
objects  of  positive  disfigurement,  entailing  a con- 
stant outlay  in  cleaning,  by  which  process  they 
must  lose  any  of  the  artistic  qualities  they  may  hav. 
originally  hail. 

To  raise  a work  on  a colossal  scale  which  should 
be  unaffected  by  such  conditions  we  should  require 
a site  from  which  the  work  could  be  seen  from  a 
distance  ; and  then,  I fear,  such  is  the  art  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  that  they  would  make  pilgri- 
mages to  the  base  with  field-glasses  in  order  to 
discern  the  ornament,  if  any,  on  the  edge  of 
garment. 

If  the  provincial  towns  one  and  all  want  _ 
sculptured  effigy  of  the  great  Queen,  by  all  means 
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£be  Student’s  Column. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING 
10.— Baths. 

§*§5||]ATHS  are  made  of  zinc,  copper,  sheet 
I Era  steel,  sheet-iron,  cast-iron,  enamelle 
fireclay,  slate,  and  marble,  and  also  0 


THE  LONDON  WATER  QUESTION. 

Sir, — I am  greatly  interested  in  your  article  with 
reference  to  the  London  water  question. 

May  I suggest  that  the  best  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  fix  a meter  to  every  house  (as 
you  advocate*),  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix  a 
minimum  charge,  e.g.,  let  every  house  pay  for,  say, 
25  gallons  per  head  per  day,  and  for  so  much  more 
(if  any)  as  the  meter  registers. 

Of  course,  there  are  drawbacks’  to  every  scheme. 
A tenant  will  still  waste  the  water  if  the  landlord  has 
to  pay.  and  people  will  water  their  gardens  and  in- 
dulge more  in  cold  baths  during  a long  spell  of  hot, 
dry  weather  than  when  it  is  chilly  and  wet. 

I think  the  consumers  (and  not  the  landlords) 
must  be  made  to  pay  directly  for  the  water,  and 
the  latter  difficulty  might  be  met  by  doubling  the 
rate  chargeable  for  water  consumed  above  the 
minimum  during  the  quarter  from  Midsummer  to 
Michaelmas. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  next  few 
years  at  any  rate,  the  water  supply  will  require 
husbanding  during  long  droughts. 

Osborn  C.  Hills. 

We  did  not  exactly  do  that.  We  said  it  was  a 
point  to  be  considered  seriously  ; that  it  would 
save  all  the  expense  and  irritation  inseparable  from 
official  supervision ; and  that  if  there  were  insuperable 
objections  to  it  we  had  not  yet  heard  of  them.  We 
quite  recognise  that  there  may  be  serious  difficulties 
connected  with  supply  by  meter. — Ed. 


PAINTINGS  IN  ALDERMASTON  CHURCH. 


Sir, — Your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  painting  which  has  been  proceeding  on  the 
east  wall  of  Aldermaston  Church  for  many  months 
is  now  approaching  completion. 

Figures  of  Our  Lord  enthroned,  the  Virgin,  and 
St.  John  Baptist,  with  angels,  occupy  the  space 
immediately  below  the  roof,  while  on  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  east  window  appear  figures  of 
patriarchs,  prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs. 

The  painting  is  on  the  wall  itself,  executed  in  a 
wax  medium,  and  with  a palette  I have  restricted 
with  a view  to  permanence.  The  old  fourteenth- 
century  diaper  discovered  in  the  transept  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A.,  and  myself  some  years  ago 
has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  decoration  in  the 
chancel. 

It  may  be  valuable  to  mention  that  the  method 
of  preservation  I adopted  at  the  time  of  discovery 
has  been  completely  successful.  Besides  the  large 
fourteenth-century  St.  Christopher,  a portion  of  a 
fifteenth-century  picture  of  uncertain  subject  but 
line  style,  and  under  an  interesting  canopy,  has 
not  further  disintegrated,  though  the  latter  work, 
painted  over  the  fourteenth-century  diaper  and 
forming  a palimpsest,  1 found  extremely  difficult  to 
retain  upon  the  wall. 

Philip  H.  Newman,  R.B.A. 

P.S. — I dare  say  it  needs  but  recalling  to  recollec- 
tion that  the  transept  alluded  to  contains  the 
exceptionally  fine  sixteenth-century  tomb  of  the 
Forders. 


Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  — The 
annual  meeting  this  year  will  be  held  at  Nutting- 


let  them  have  it,  but  London — the  city  of  the  ham,  from  Tuesday,  July  23,  to  Tuesday,  July  30. 


wood,  either  naked  or  lined  with  lead,  but  pro 
bably  cast-iron  is  more  used  in  this  countr 
than  all  the  other  materials  put  together.  1 
is  cheap,  durable,  impervious,  and  can  be  cat 
with  widely-rounded  angles  and  in  a variety  c 
forms  either  for  standing  exposed  or  fc 
enclosing  in  wood. 

Exposed  baths  are  generally  known  in  th 
trade  as  “Roman," and  can  now  be  obtained  i 
almost  any  material.  They  are  much  to  b 
preferred,  as  a wood  enclosure  not  only  rendet 
access  to  the  pipes  more  difficult,  but  also  pro 
vides  in  many  cases  a convenient  harbour  fc 
dirt  and  vermin.  Baths  are  commonly  5 ft 
5 ft.  6 in.,  or  6 ft.  long,  but  smaller  sizes  ar 
made  for  children  and  others.  The  sides  ma 
be  either  “ parallel  ” or  “taper,”  and  general! 
slope  inwards  towards  the  bottom  ; the  foot  < 
the  bath  is  frequently  vertical,  while  the  hea 
has  a long  slope.  The  object  of  the  slopin 
head  and  sides  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  c 
water  required,  with  the  further  advantage  c 
producing  obtuse  angles,  which  can  be  mot 
easily  kept  clean  than  right  angles. 

Baths  are  generally  lixed  by  the  waste  an 
supply  pipes,  and  if  space  can  be  afforded, 
is  a good  plan  to  place  them  quite  clear  of  tf 
walls  or  with  only  the  head  or  foot  near  a wal 
as  such  arrangements  admit  of  the  floor  of  tf 
room  and  the  sides  of  the  bath  being  kef 
clean.  For  hospitals,  however,  movable  batt 
on  wheels  are  largely  used. 

Sheet-metal  Baths—  Under  this  head  bath 
of  copper,  zinc,  sheet-steel,  and  sheet-iro 
may  be  considered.  Formerly  these  bath 
were  made  to  be  supported  on  wood  cradling 
which  was  concealed  by  a wood  enclosur 
but  many  are  now  made  with  roll  edges  an. 
sufficiently  strong  to  stand  alone. 

The  old  form  of  copper  bath  shown  in  fig. 
has  a flanged  rim  for  fixing  in  wood  casing 
the  sides  weigh  28  ozs.  to  the  superficial  foe 
the  ends  (where  the  curve  adds  to  the  strength 
24  ozs.,  and  the  bottom  32  ozs.  The  tot;: 
weight  of  copper  in  a bath  of  this  desigi 
5 ft.  6 in.  long  is  only  65  lbs.  There  is  i: 
copper  waste-well  in  the  centre  of  the  bottoiti 
from  which  a copper  pipe  i£in.  or  more  ij 
diameter  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  bath,  whei 
a connexion  can  be  made  with  a lead  tra 
Sometimes  hot  and  cold  inlets  are  arranged  :j 
the  sides  of  the  bath  with  copper  pipes  attache 
as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  dimensions  of  the  ba 
shown  in  fig.  1 are  as  follows  ; Length,  5 ft.  6 i 
inside,  and  5ft.  9 in.,  outside  flange;  widl 
24 i in.  at  head,  and  20  in.  at  foot,  inside  flangcl 
depth,  21  in.  inside  ; height  from  floor,  27  i, 
Baths  5 ft.,  5 ft.  3 in.,  and  6 ft.  long  are  al 
made. 

The  bath  shown  in  fig.  1 has  a flat  bottoi 
and  the  angles  are  difficult  to  keep  clean.  It 
better  to  have  the  angles  well  rounded,  as  a 
the  steel  bath  (fig.  3).  In  the  best  modern  bat: 
only  three  sheets  of  copper  are  used  (for  t 
head,  body,  and  foot),  each  being  bent  or  pres&.| 
to  the  necessary  curves.  These  are  a greatin 
provement  on  the  old  form.  In  cheaper  bat: 
of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  I the  sides  and  eni 
are  of  sheet-steel  or  iron,  the  bottom  only  beit 
of  copper.  This  reduces  the  cost  about  40  pi 
cent.,  as  copper  is,  of  course,  an  expensul 
metal  ; but  a cast-iron  bath  is  better  than 
composite  bath  of  this  kind.  Jffll 

When  copper  baths  are  to  be  fixed  withe 
wood  enclosure,  the  flat  flange  at  the  top.: 
replaced  by  a copper  bead,  or  fitted  with 
hardwood  bead,  and  the  bath  is  japanned  on 
side  or  finished  in  some  other  way.  Son 
times  a roll-edge  of  nickel-plated  brass  is  us 
instead  of  the  copper  or  hardwood  bead.  _ 

Copper  baths  may  be  finished  in  a vane 
of  ways.  The  surface  of  the  copper  may 
“ planished  ” ; this  has  a good  appearance,  . bj 
is  difficult  to  keep  smooth  and  bright.  T 
cheapest  finish  is  obtained  by  japanning.  . 
plain  finish,  either  white  or  (say)  p.i 
green,  has  the  best  and  cleanest  appe; 
ance.  If  the  japan  is  polished  to  give, 
smoother  surface,  the  cost  is  slightly  increase 
The  cost  also  varies  according  to  the  numbeu 
coats  applied.  A slightly  more  expensa 
finish  is  obtained  by  metallic-enamelling,  \\ 
process  being  practically  the  same  as  japj 
ning,  and  consisting  in  the  application 
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of  plate  zinc  j in.  thick,  and  has  a roll  edge  on 
the  front  and  head,  and  a square  raised  rim  on 


in.  thick,  and  has  a roll  edge 


the  back  and  foot  for  fitting  in  the  angle  of  a 
room.  The  waste  is  formed  with  an  ordinary 
plug  and  washer  with  bent  union,  and  an 


The  waste  is  formed  with  an  ordinary 
i~“t>  “**«  vvaolivi  vvliii  bent  union,  and  an 
ordinary  overflow  can  be  fitted  in  the  end. 
The  surface  may  be  either  polished  or  japanned. 
Polished  zinc  is  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  waters  have  a 
solvent  action  on  the  metal,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  it  must  be  protected  by  enamelling. 

Sheet-metal  baths  for  hospitals  are  furnished 
with  rubber-tyred  wheels,  and  are  fitted  with 
plugs  and  washers  or  draw-off  cocks,  so  that 
the  baths  can  be  emptied  over  floor  channels  or 
gullies.  Tinned  copper  is  the  best  material 
for  the  purpose,  but  other  metals  are  also 
used.  The  indurated  wood  fibre  baths  lined 
with  tinned  copper  are  adapted  for  hospital 
use  by  mounting  them  on  wrought-iron 
carriages  with  rubber-tyred  wheels.  A lip  is 
formed  around  the  inner  edge  of  some  hospital 
baths  to  prevent  splashing  while  the  baths  are 
being  wheeled  about. 

2.  Cast-iron  Baths. — Cast-iron  is  cheap,  im- 
pervious, and  stiff,  and  can  be  moulded  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  objections  to  the 
material  are  that  it  is  somewhat  heavy  and 
liable  to  fracture,  and  that,  in  the  inferior  kinds 
at  any  rate,  the  enamel  is  rather  easily  chipped 
off,  thus  exposing  the  metal  to  the  water  and 
air,  which  cause  it  to  rust.  The  latter  objection  ; 
loses  some  of  its  force  if  the  bath  is  “ vitreous-  i 
enamelled,”  as  the  process  of  manufacture 
ensures  a close  adhesion  of  the  enamel  and  1 
iron.  For  a long  time  this  enamel  could  only  : 


on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal. 
Perhaps  the  principal  objection  to  copper 
baths  is  that  the  first  cost  is  so  high. 

Fig.  2 shows  an  “Indurated  Wood  Fibre  ” 
bath,  lined  with  highly-polished  tinned  copper. 
The  top  has  a French-polished  wood  capping, 
and  the  bath  is  supported  on  cast-iron  feet. 
i Cheaper  baths  of  similar  design  and  dimen- 
I sions  to  that  shown  in  fig.  r are  made  of  zinc 
(plain  or  japanned),  and  sheet-iron  (galvanised 
or  tinned),  with  beaded  or  flanged  tops.  A 
sheet-steel  bath  (Braby’s  “ Empress  ” ) is  shown 
|u  fig.  3.  The  plates  are  riveted  together, 
the  rivets  being  flushed  inside,  and  the  whole 
bath  is  galvanised  after  manufacture,  and  after- 
wards japanned  or  metallic-enamelled.  The 
angles  are  well  rounded,  and  as  the  baths  are 
light  and  tough  and  “ nest  ” closely  together 
when  packed,  they  are  very  suitable  for  export. 

The  parallel  plate  zinc  bath  (fig.  4)  is  made 
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tage,  as  the  bath  itself  remains  cold  for  some 
time  after  the  hot  water  is  turned  into  it,  and 
may  chill  the  patient,  so  that  the  “ hot " bath, 
instead  of  being  salutary,  may  be  positively 
injurious.  On  the  other  hand,  enamelled  fire- 
clay baths  are  strong,  clean,  and  durable,  and 
are  easily  kept  free  from  infectious  taint. 

Fireclay  baths  are  made  with  parallel  or  taper 
sides,  and  in  lengths  of  4 ft.,  5 ft.,  5 ft.  6 in., 
and  6 ft.  (outside  dimensions),  and  can  be  ob- 
tained with  or  without  roll  edges  and  enamelled 
inside  only,  or  both  inside  and  outside.  They 
are  sorted  into  qualities — a common  classifica- 
tion being  “best,”  “all  but”  (or  “selected 
second  ”),  and  “ second.”  The  bottom  of  the 
bath  is  sometimes  fluted  with  a main  longitu- 
dinal channel  and  cross  channels  leading  into 
it.  The  bath  shown  in  fig.  6 is  a “ Cliffe  Vale” 
Roman  bath,  supported  on  enamelled  fireclay 
feet,  and  has  a wood  rim  inserted  in  the  front 
roll.  An  enamelled  tray,  draining  into  the 
bath,  is  fitted  at  the  back  between  the  bath 
and  wall,  and  forms  a convenient  receptacle  for 
soap,  sponges,  brushes,  &c. 

4.  Other  Balks. — Baths  made  of  slate  or  marble 
slabs  bolted  together  have  been  used,  but  as 
they  are  heavy,  cold,  difficult  to  keep  clean, 
and  apt  to  leak,  they  cannot  be  recommended. 
Concrete  baths  were  advertised  some  years 
ago,  but  the  material  has  not  proved  suitable. 
Wood  has  the  advantage  of  warmth,  but  is  un- 
suitable in  other  respects.  The  appearance  of 
lead-lined  wood  baths  is  not  agreeable,  and, 
as  explained  in  the  chapters  on  sinks,  the  lead 
forms  into  ridges  under  repeated  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  ultimately  cracks. 


Scolo  of fecK 
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heating  arrangements  carried  out  by  Messrs.  T.  j 
Danks  & Co. 

Catholic  School,  Nottingham.— On  the  7th  | 
inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Mary’s  Convent  | 

School,  Derby-road,  Nottingham,  was  laid.  The  | 
schools  will  provide  accommodation  for  143  infants. 

168  boys  and  girls  mixed,  and  cooking  classroom  for 
forty-eight  girls,  with  playgrounds  approached  by 
separate  entrances  from  Tunnel-road.  Thearchitect  | 
is  Mr.  John  Howitt,  and  the  schools  are  being  built 
under  his  supervision  by  Mr.  Henry  Vickers  at  a 
cost  of  4,250/. 

St.  Marylebone  Schools,  Southall  : New  j 
Probationary  Wards  and  Infirmary. — The  new 
buildings  are  erected  at  the  front  part  of  the  field 
on  the  north  side  of  the  school  buildings,  the  three 
probationary  cottages  being  placed  in  a line  paral-  1 
lei  to  the  public  road,  and  the  infirmary  adjoining 
the  north  boundary.  Probationary  Wards. — With  a 
view  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  infectious 
diseases  into  the  schools  at  any  time  by  children 
taken  direct  from  their  homes  or  elsewhere,  it  is  j 
essential  that  they  should  on  entry  be  isolated  for 
a certain  period  from  the  other  children.  This  pro- 
bation allows  time  for  the  development  of  symp- 
toms, and  the  opportunity  of  removal  to  the  proper 
institution  before  any  harm  is  done.  A period  of 
fourteen  to  twenty-one  days  is  generally  considered 
sufficient  probation.  It  has  been  found  essential, 
however,  to  further  protect  the  children  during 
their  term  of  probation  from  infection  by  others 
arriving  perhaps  within  a day  or  two  of  their  trans- 

ference  to  the  main  school.  In  view  of  the  great  | sf  iiarvjchot,e  Schools,  Southall  : Block  Plan 
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number  of  “ins  and  outs"  (i.e.,  cases  which  are 
brought  in  on  one  day  and  taken  away  again  by  their 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

BAPTIST  CHURCH,  Leicester.— The  memorial 
stones  of  the  Sunday  schools  attached  to  the  Robert 
Hall  Memorial  Chapel,  Narborough-road,  were  laid 
recently.  The  school  building  will  be  provided 
with  a lecture-hall  and  kitchens  and  classrooms,  the 
whole  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  some 
800  scholars.  The  external  elevations  of  the  edifice 
are  to  be  executed  in  red  sand  bricks,  and  the  roof 
is  to  be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  chapel  and  schools,  inclusive  of  the 
site,  is  about  12,000/.  Mr.  W.  Brand  is  the 
architect. 

St.  Cyprian,  Brockley. — The  Church  of  St. 
Cyprian,  which  has  been  built  in  Adelaide-road,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hilly  Fields,  Brockley,  was  con- 
secrated on  the  23rd  ult.  The  church  was  designed 
by  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Arnold,  Nottingham- 
shire.— A new  Wesleyan  church  was  opened  on  the 
7th  inst.  at  Arnold.  The  building,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  2,500/.,  is  situated  in 
Church-drive  on  a corner  site.  It  is  52  ft.  long  and 
35  ft.  wide,  and  will  seat  300  persons.  The  choir 
and  organ  are  located  in  a gallery  behind  the 
rostrum,  on  each  side  of  which  are  vestries,  one  for 
the  use  of  the  choir  and  one  for  the  minister.  The 
main  entrance  is  from  Church-drive  by  means  of  a 
lobby  communicating  with  the  main  aisles.  The 
building  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  been  built  of  red 
bricks  with  Hollington  stone  dressings.  The 
internal  walls  have  a wood  dado  to  a height  of 
4 ft.  6 in.,  and  above  this  are  plastered.  The 
internal  woodwork  is  of  red  deal,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  school  buildings  (opened  some 
few  months  ago)  are  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel.  The 
main  schoolroom  is  36  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide. 
There  are  two  classrooms  directly  at  the  end,  which 
open  into  the  school  by  means  of  movable  parti- 
tions, thus  giving  a room  50  ft.  long  and  35  ft. 
wide.  Entrances  are  provided,  separate  for  boys 
and  girls.  There  is  an  infants’  room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft., 
and  also  a kitchen.  The  chapel  and  school  are 
heated  throughout  by  means  of  hot  water  on  the 
low-pressure  system,  so  arranged  that  the  chapel 
and  school  can  be  heated  as  a whole  or  separately, 
as  may  be  desired.  The  builder  was  Mr.  A.  Wayte, 
of  Arnold  ; and  the  heating  arrangements  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Danks  & Co.,  of 
Nottingham ; the  whole  work  being  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Higginbottom,  archi- 
tect, of  Nottingham. 

Public  Library  and  Reading-room,  Notting- 
ham.— A block  of  buildings,  erected  on  Carlton-road 
in  the  district  of  Sneinton,  Nottingham,  was  opened 
on  the  25th  ult.  as  a free  public  library  and  reading- 
room.  The  buildings  cover  an  area  of  about 
850  square  yards.  There  are  two  large  rooms,  each 
66  ft.  by  35  ft.,  both  one  story  high.  One  has  been 
furnished  and  arranged  much  after  the  style  adopted 
at  the  principal  reading-room  in  Sherwood-street ; 
the  other  is  being  arranged  for  the  accommodation 
of  women  and  young  people  under  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  outer  walls  are  of  red  pressed  brick 
with  Derbyshire  stone  dressings.  The  buildings 
have  a main  frontage  to  Carlton-road,  with  frontages 
also  in  St.  Matthias-road  and  Cardiff-street.  On  the 
St.  Matthias-road  site  is  a dwelling-house  for  the 
caretaker.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  B.  Starr,  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  W.  Maule  ; while  the  oak  fittings 
have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Henry  Haines,  and  the 
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parents  or  others  within  a few  days),  it  is  obvious  that 

the  old  system  was  scarcely  really  effective.  The  new 
buildings  are  designed  to  obviate  this  contingency 
On  admission  children  will  be  taken  to  the  centre 
cottage  or  receiving  house,  where  they  will  be 
examined  by  the  medical  officer  in  a room  provided 
• ™ H,e-  P.urp?se'  They  "ill  then  be  bathed,  and 

passed  into  the  adjoining  dayrooms,  one  of  whicli 
!Lfr.OVlde,i,for  boy3'  and  ‘he  other  for  girls  and 
infants.  Between  these  dayrooms  are  separate 

S™"  40  “PPCr  tl0°rS’  and  a 3maI1  hitehen. 
On  the  upper  floor  are  two  dormitories,  respectively 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  each  to  hold  six  beds  a 

a“33es  1 bedr°om’  two  separation-rooms— each  for 
one  bed— and  a small  overflow  ward  for  either  four 
boys,  or  four  girls,  or  infants.  After  a week’s  pro- 
the  receiving  house  the  children  would  be 
and  *he.ceCand  collage  fclr  a further  week, 

V°f  iw  COttage  forthe  la3‘  week.  If 
at  the  end  of  this  time  they  have  shown  no  signs  of 

be  ready  for  transference  to  the 
°f-  lbf  scho°l  T1,e  sec°nd  and  third 
cottages  have  similar  accommodation  to  that  of  the 

officer  "^h*’  to  ‘ 3pecia‘  room  f°r  the  medical 
torS  he Jif  cottage  is  provided  with  its  own  lava- 
tories, bathrooms,  and  water-closets,  and  each  has  its 
separate  airing  yard,  laid  out  with  gravel,  and  small 
flower  beds  next  the  fences.  Infirmary. — The  old 
nfirmary  built  many  years  since  havfog  become 
inefficient,  and  by  its  situation  a source  of  possible 
danger  to  the  school  generally,  the  new  inSarv 
has  been  built  with  better  accommodation  designed 

the  S.dhrni1‘SeLand  placed  a3  far  as  Possible  from 
the  school  buildings.  The  building  is  designed 
to  accommodate  a maximum  of  forty  beds  in  no^less 
ton  eight  separate  wards.  It  is  simply  arranged 
with  two  wings  (respectively  for  boys  and  gifls) 
containing  the  sick  wards,  and  a centre  part  with 
the  usual  duty-room,  bathroom,  &c.,  and  staircase 
Each  wing  contains  two  wards,  respectively  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors,  and  twi  dayrooms  On  an 
emergency  each  of  these  dayroonican  be  useS  as 
an  additional  sick  ward,  with  a separate  entrance 

I J°mond  th0l,d‘Side-  The,  wards  Scommoda?! 
rno  d thc  dayr00ma  four,  beds  each.  The  dutv- 
rooms  are  fitted  with  small  range,  sink,  ftc. , and  the 
bathroom  with  porcelain  enamelled  baths  and 
j lavatory  basins.  The  ward  offices  are  contained  in 
1 h'J°  samtary  towers,  and  are  cut  off  from  the  wards 

and  batVro  atBd  ‘°bbie3’  fxvo  nurses'  bedrooms 
aad  bathroom  are  provided  on  the  second  floor 

over  the  centre  part  of  the  building.  Wide  balconies 
; fog  rv,ded  0n  th?  Sbblh  3ldb  of  the  wards.  Adjoin- 

roomh  andlraahCe  'U  medical  o«icers'  consulting- 
Ihe  bnifofoe  2 J‘S  a s,lli"g-r°°fo  for  nurses. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  from  the  designs 

Snell  FH  IhBSAUPennl??denCe0f  Mr'  Alfred  Salon 
Whsu'S'I'B'A"  by  Me33r3'  A-  & B.  Hanson,  of 
U 000/  ’ Mr°H  r £act  f°r  the  WOrk  amounted  to 
I Tht  h r TG’  Ro6ers  acted  as  clerk  of  works 

i carried^  out  h llU"  an,d  gas  sapPlie3  ha''e  b«" 
limn  u.,,.by  Messrs.  J.  & F.  May,  of  High 
' , lborn  I lll,ug  by  Messrs.  Carter  & Co.;  and  sani 
‘ary  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Emanuel  & Sons.  The 
quantities  and  measurements  were  carried  out  bv 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour.  1 

building  Trade  in  Aberdeen. — The  buildinn 
1 andM!1  th<!  Cilya,nd  u'ighbourhoodis  still  very  dul® 
swellld  h kf  °f  unempI°yed  masons  have7 been 

Saf  Prjll ge  a a ° ‘ men  frora  tbe  monu- 
mental  granite  yards,  where  work  for  masons  is 

I buw“  T 7 Hat’  though  machine  polishing  is  fairly 
A“  '“Ptovement  on  the  present  slackness  S 
i the  building  and  monumental  trades  is  however 

! BaPnk  hdl"  a|feIV  weeks'  The  Town  and  County 
S CfoShm  aSkcd  3°>°00'-  f°t  three  acres  of  ground 
Wills,  required  for  the  extension  of  Aberdeen 
joint  ipassenger  station,  and  the  matter  has  ibeen 

Upnirired  forthrbilrati0o  The  T°Wn  Council  ^ve 
| applied  for  the  requisite  permission  to  borrow  the 

DeT  VnhSd  f°r,the  ProP°sed  °ew  electric  station  at 
Dee  Village-road  and  other  extensions. 

LJ1?®  iIPE?IAL  Theatre.— In  the  course  of  next 
month  the  Imperial  Theatre  will  be  reopened 
Si  h°use  has  been  reconstructed  for  Mrs.  Langtry 
lafter  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Verity8  y’ 

the  7th  Uf  .wRDS,,BnKNLEY  Workhouse  -On 
the  7th  inst.  the  female  portion  of  the  new  imbecile 
iwards  being  erected  at  the  Burnley  workhouse  were 
formally  opened.  The  wards  willf  when  completed 
accommodate  about  140  patients.  The  building 
wi  be  two  stones  in  height.  Wards  for  idiots  and 
epileptics  will  be  on  the  ground  floor,  and  several 
moms  are  provided  for  violent  and  noisy  cases. 

Each  class  of  inmates  will  be  kept  separate  from 
fie  other.  The  floors  will  all  be  fireproof,  and 
,-ach  connected  with  a fire  escape  to  the  ground 
The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  Keighley,  Burnley.  8 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  at  Bath 

fomUn ‘°g  th!  Boualng  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 

!e Vile  ;dWrba  MaI.°r  (Mr-  T’  B’  Silcock)  was 
'e-elected  Chairman.  It  was  decided  to  recommend 
0 the  Council  the  plans  submitted  by  the  City  Sun 
H?r.  for  thirty-nine  houses  on  the  Lampard’s 
.biddings  site,  making  provision  for  180  persons 
f 7? 3 rtf|0?ec  by  the  Survey°r  that  12,035  loads 
! ihad , T tt,ppcd  on  the  Colomoads  site 

Uted  there.  ‘ neW  dwel)‘°fls  being 

sB  ri,“fMOa'AL  Tunbridge 

la LLS:rThe,fouadaboii.stone  of  this  building  was 
ld  »“ th3  25tb  ult.  The  building  will  be  of  red  brtak! 


dr.e33jnga  of  sfone.  Messrs.  H.  H.  & E.  Cronk, 

bliTunMndge  VeTUs’  are  lhe  architects,  the  builders 
being  Messrs.  J.  Leney  & Son. 

Asyf™0?,15  Extens,oy  of  Braoebridge  Lunatic 
Asylum  Lincolnshire— h is  proposed  to  extend 
Braoebridge  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum.  Plans  are  to 
be  prepared  by  Mr  Albert  E.  Gough,  of  London. 

nitenistenTBnS  acc.0,>lmodafo  soo  additional 
„The  “St  is  estimated  at  over  75,000;. 
Town  Hall,  Chiswick. — The  new  Town  Hall 

thl  ?W'f’  "iich  ,las  beca  erected  o»  the  site  of 
the  old  vestry  offices,  at  the  corner  of  Sutton. road 

v£lvPh°,eu  T 2Sth  A part  tb3  °‘d 
vestry  hall  has  been  incorporated  in  the  new 

building.  The  work  was  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  the  Surveyor.  Tbe 

ST?uelrli‘re  Tfiated|  bI  radialor3  by  Messr3-  Kussell 
MKussell.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  George 
The  cost  has  been  about  18,000 /.  6 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


South  Kensington  Museum— Until  further 
notice  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  will  be  open 
mi  aepU,bl,C  ““  six  °'clock  on  the  students' days 
Sunday's^73’  Thursday3'  and  Fridays),  and  on 

Aberdeen  Borough  Surveyor’s  Department 
—With  a view  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  Borough 
Surveyor  (Mr.  W.  Dyack),  Aberdeen  Town  Council 
has  requested  its  Water  Committee  to  recommend 
toe  name  of  an  eminent  engineer  to  guide  the 
Council  as  to  tile  best  source  of  a new  water  supply 
for  the  city.  J 

Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association The 

seventeenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  done  in 
the  classes  of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries 
Association  will  be  held  from  May  16  to  20 
m,  “if.  gallery  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  The 
exhibition  will  include  specimens  of  wood-carving 
inlay,  metal  repousse,  embossed  leather,  baskets’ 
spinning  and  weaving,  lace,  toys,  and  rugs,  and  of 
other  arts  and  industries.  There  will  also  be  ex- 
hibits  from  the  Brabazon  and  Home  Art  Scheme  for 
Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

The  Late  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes.— By  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  the  architect  and  surveyor 
to  the  Grocers’  Company,  100/.  has  been  left  to 
the  Architects  Benevolent  Society,  and  the  same 
sum  to  the  Charitable  Fund  of  the  Surveyors’  Club 
I here  were  various  other  charitable  bequests.  The 
value  of  the  estate  was  nearly  62,000/. 

I hDE  RK  — In  the  House  of  Commons  on 

I Monday  Colonel  Legge  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  whether  it  was  proposed  to  remove 
the  remaining  iron  railings  inside  Hyde  Park  • and 
whether  he  would  consider  the  desirability  of 
lighting  the  roadway  between  Victoria  Gate  and 
the  Marble  Arch.— Mr.  Akers-Douglas  : It  is  pro- 
posed ultimately  to  remove  all  the  iron  posts  and 
rail  fence  in  Hyde  Park  except  the  portion  round 
the  ride.  I have  not  at  present  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  heavy  expense  of  lighting  the  roadway  re- 
ferred  to  by  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend.  Seeing 
that  there  is  a public  roadway  running  parallel  to 
it,  and  within  a few  yards,  it  is  not  so  pressing  as 
other  changes.  6 

Assurance  among  the  Industrial  Classes  — 
The  fifty-second  annual  report  of  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company  states  that  in  the  industrial 
branch  the  premiums  received  during  the  year  were 
5,447,697/.,  being  an  increase  of  278,739/.  The  sur- 
plus  in  this  branch  is  716,669/.,  including  the  sum  of 
318, 9S3/.  brought  forward  from  last  year.  Out  of 
this  surplus  the  board  have  added  50,000/.  to  the 
reserve  fund,  which  now  stands  at  850,000/. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. — The 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council,  on  Wednesday 

T?Kng,™?e<^ed  adopt  Part  HI-  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  It  was  alsS 
agreed  that  a large  scheme  which  the  Works 
Committee  have  had  under  consideration  for  some 
time  past,  for  the  erection  of  workmen’s  dwellings 

SL  £0,rCilV,and  near  ths  lighting 
station,  Fulham  Palace-road,  should  be  proceeded 
with  as  soon  as  possible. 

Drighlington  SEWAGE—The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  decided  to  issue  a provisional 
order  empowering  the  Drighlington  Urban  District 
Council  to  put  m force  the  Land  Clauses  Act  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  sewage  disposal  works. 

The  inquiry  was  held  on  January  30  before  Mr. 

R.  H.  Bicknell,  M.Inst.C.E.  The  District  Council’s 
proposal  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  owner 
bir  R.  Tempest.  The  scheme  as  prepared  by  the 
Engineer  (Mr.  John  Waugh,  C.E.,  of  Bradford)  pro- 
v!ded  f0,r,the  wl’°1e  °f  the  drainage  of  the  villages 
of  Drighlington  and  Adwalton.  The  sewage  on 
arrival  at  the  outfall  works,  is  first  treated  in ’two 
large  tanks  by  means  of  chemical  precipitation,  and 
then  run  on  to  four  bacteria-beds,  the  effluent  from 
which  is  treated  on  five  acres  of  land  laid  out  on 
the  intermittent  downward  filtration  system  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  12,600/ 

Refuse  Destructor,  Barry,  Glamorgan- 
shire.—The  refuse  destructor  which  the  Barrv 
District  Council  have  built  at  Barry-road,  Cadoxton 
was  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  destructor  is 
capable  of  burning  30  tons  of  house  refuse  per 
day.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pardoe 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  the  work  having  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  & Tape,  of  Barry 


Doclr  at  a cost  of  8,000!.  The  chimney  stack  150 
ft  m height  with  a lining  of  fire-brick  carried  up 

Uv—  S“'  by  Mr'  J'  Prout'  of  Eany  Dock.  P 

Luxton  Pavilion— a scheme  of  a very  com- 
prehensive character  is  on  foot  for  altering  and 
extending  the  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  well- 
known  Pavilion.  The  directors  of  the  Buxton 
Gardens  Company  have  called  in  the  services  and 
advice  of  Mr.  Matcham,  architect,  of  London,  who 
has  prepared  plans  for  a main  entrance  to  the 
Thedfnt*  w‘m  offices'  and  beyond  that  a theatre 
faktoo'fo  to  ?“upy  a very  large  area  of  ground, 
taking  111  the  first  conservatory,  aviary,  reading- 
room,  and  a wide  margin  of  land  facing  St.  Tohn'l- 
read’d  e’‘lstl”g  theatre  will  be  completely 
remodelled  and  converted  into  reading  and  waiting 
ren™  s“okm8-‘“b'?ges,  and,  probably,  billiard- 
rooms  The  work  is  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  will  have  to  be  carried  out  in  sections  after  the 
season  of  1901. — Sheffield  Independent. 

Memorial  Tablet,  King's  College,  aber- 
deen— A bronze  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  ante- 

the  R!ev0frklnfiSr'C0,lLge'  Aberd<’en.  ■“  memory  of 
of  the  r i/  U f Cockburn,  the  pioneer  missionary 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  s station  at  I-chang.  The 
tablet  was  designed  by  Mr.  Kelly,  the  sculptor 
having  been  Mr.  Watt.  ocu.pLur 

n,foVWFRA°E  S<rHE“E'  Lisburn— Mr.  P.  C.  Cowan, 
Chief  Engineering  Inspector  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  recently  held  an  inquiry  in  the  Court- 
tltof’  B!3bdra'  mto  a petition  by  the  Lisburn 
Urban  District  Council  under  the  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Acts,  1875  to  1896,  for  a provisional  order 
empowering  the  Council  to  put  into  force  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acls  for  taking  certain 
lands  compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
ewerage  works  The  Connell  further  aVd  fof 
sanction  to  a loan  of  23,266;.  12s.  9d.  for  the 
sewerage  works.  Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  W. 
Tennent  Henry,  J.P.,  the  engineer  for  the  scheme. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Birmingham  building  Trade— Building 
operations  have  considerably  slackened  in  the  dis- 
trict of  late, and  as  a consequence  nearly  a thousand 
bricklayers  and  half  that  number  of  carpenters  are 
out  of  work.  It  is  said  that  employment  has  not 
been  so  scarce  in  the  trade  for  many  years.  The 
reasons  given  are  over-rapid  production,  high  prices 
of  material,  and  the  war.  ^ 

Aberdeen  Plasterers  and  Painters— The 
plasterers  strike  still  continues,  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a compromise.  A difficulty  as  to  the 

SSfysST  'n  ‘he  Painti”g  *rade  bas  b3ea 


LEGAL. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A BUILDING-OWNER. 


t St33  of  Bingha®  v-  Punier  came  before  Mr 
Jiishce  Channel!,  sitting  without  a jury,  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division  on  the  8th  inst.,  an  action  by  the 
plaintiff,  of  105,  Fulham-road,  South  Kensington,  to 
recover  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  Everitt  Turner 
153;.  10s.  m respect  of  certain  ranges  and  marble 
slips  supplied  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant's 
houses  at  Brighton.  3 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff;  entered  into  a con- 

RrfohtoV'th  a’2'  t Hactman.  a builder  of 
Brighton,  under  which  the  latter  undertook  to  build 
four  houses  in  Dyke-road,  Brighton,  for  the 
defendant  and  the  question  in  dispute  was  whether 
the  pkuntilf  was  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
defendant  (the  building-owner)  or  the  builder  The 
action  turned  upon  a clause  in  the  building  contract 
which  gave  the  architect  power  to  decidf  whether 
the  building-owner  or  the  builder  should  be 
responsible  for  materials  supplied  by  special  artists 
and  tradesmen  The  architect  =ertiledP  against  the 

to  fCH  dtana  “I  hlS  Lordsh‘P.  'n  the  result,  held  that 
the  defendant  was  liable  and  entered  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 


WHAT  ARE  DAMP  COURSE  SLATES  ? 

At  the  Southwark  County  Court,  on  Monday,  his 
Honour,  Judge  Addison,  ICC.,  heard  a ren&ted 
action  in  which  Messrs.  J.  Williams  & Co.  slate 
merchants,  of  Dmorwic  Wharf,  Kotherhithe,  sued 

?°nke’  a b der  and  b“ild'ms’  merchant, 
°f  Dorking,  Surrey,  to  recover  /31  3s.  gd.  for  slatei 
f °Jd_and-  dellvered-  The  defendant  counter-claimed 
for  a similar  amount  as  damages  for  breach  of 
warranty.  Mr.  Woodcock  was  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  and  Mr.  Walsh  represented  the  defendant 
.In  °penmg  th,e  case-  Mr-  Woodcock  said  the 
plaintiffs  were  a large  firm  of  slate  merchants.  On 
May  ro  last  one  of  their  travellers  called  upon  the 
defendant  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  any  slates 

IS  1 jdj0ne  °,i  two  cheap  lines-  Defendant  said 
he  could  do  with  some  damp  course  slates,  and  the 
traveller  then  and  there  booked  an  order  for  a 
truckload  of  damp  course  slates.  The  slates  were 
sent  off  in  due  course,  and  after  they  had  arrived  at 
Dorking  a letter  was  received  from  the  defendant 
declaring  that  he  had  ordered  only  1,000  of  18  bv  o 
and  1,000  of  14  by  9,  but  complaining  that  thev 
had  sent  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  » some 
mineral  substance  cut  into  pieces  and  resembling 
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block,  the  drums  and  central  disc  being  loosely 
mounted  on  a shaft  that  revolves  in  eccentrical 
bearings.  Each  belt  may  be  tightened  so  as  to  drive 
its  corresponding  drum.  When  the  belts  are  loosened 
the  shaft  revolves  so  as  to  disengage  the  disc  and  to 
effect  friction  between  the  disc  and  a pulley  upon 
the  driving-shaft,  whereupon  the  two  drums  will  be 
driven  in  one  direction  for  winding  purposes,  but 
they  wiil  be  driven  in  opposite  directions  when  the 
disc  has  been  lowered  on  to  the  brake-block  and  one 
of  the  belts  has  been  tightened. 

22,459,— An  Appliance  for  Windows  : C.  M. 
Ford  ( executor  of  C.  C.  Mailed)  and  M.  H.  Mailed. — 
Hinged  sliding  beads  or  stops  (each  of  which  has  a 
handle)  are  fitted  on  to  the  side  frames  of  a glazed 
“ hopper  ” window  so  that  they  can  be  turned  back 
and  admit  of  the  sash  being  swung  into  the  room 
for  purposes  of  cleaning  it,  &c.  When  the  beads  are 
lifted  their  lugs  engage  with  recesses  cut  in  the 
frame,  and  when  the  beads  are  caused  to  slide 
downwards  those  projections  are  forced  against 
stop-faces.  When  one  moves  the  sash  back  again 
into  the  hopper  the  hooked  supporting  rods  pivoted 
on  to  the  frame  are  turned  up  out  of  the  way. 

22,475.— Door  Latches  : J.  Bell  and  J.  S.  Bell. — 
The  latch-bolt  displaces  and  then  falls  behind  a 
lever  that  is  pivotted  on  to  the  striking-plate  of  a 
door  or  some  similar  latch.  For  a striking-plate  of  a 
latch-lock  adapted  for  right-hand  and  left-hand 
doors  a screw  is  inserted  through  the  other  end  of 
the  lever,  and  the  lever  can  be  displaced  with  a 
handle  so  that  the  door  may  be  opened  from  within, 
the  latch-lock  not  being  used.  In  the  case  of  a 
two-bolt  mortise  lock  a channel  is  made  which 
enables  the  latch-bolt  to  operate  upon  the  lever. 

22,485. — Nozzles  for  Automatical  Sprinklers 
for  the  Extinction  of  Fire  : L.  A.  Weston. — A 
strut,  whereof  the  two  parts  are  secured  to  one 
another  with  a fusible  solder,  maintains  a valve 
upon  its  seating.  Through  the  centre  of  the  spreader 
is  passed  a screw  which  carries  the  upper  end  of  the 
strut.  A staple  that  locks  the  two  parts  of  the  strut 
to  one  another  engages  underneath  a projection 
upon  one  of  the  two  parts,  and  is  soldered  on  to  the 
bottom  flange  of  the  other  part.  At  the  fusing  of 
the  solder,  the  opening  of  a spring  contributes  to 
force  the  parts  of  the  strut  asunder. 

22,511. — Concrete  Construction  for  Build- 
ings : G.  E.  Clare. — A concrete  which  contains 
clinker,  coke-breeze,  &c.,  is  filled  in  the  wooden 
frames  of  floors,  walls,  roofs,  bungalows,  and 
similar  structures.  For  the  parts  of  a building 
constructed  of  concrete,  plaster,  and  timber,  the 
concrete  is  kept  in  position  with  fillets  nailed  on  the 
timbers,  and  boards  or  tiles  are  nailed  to  the  walls. 
The  wooden  frames  may  be  laid  upon  a flat  surface 
and  filled  in  with  concrete,  the  sections  serving  for 
bungalows.  Fillets  nailed  outside  the  frame  keep 
the  concrete  in  its  place,  and  a key  for  plaster  will 
be  afforded  by  fixing  lathing  strips  of  metal  on  to 
the  woodwork.  The  invention  extends  to  the 
building  up  of  hollow  walls,  roofs,  and  floors,  and 
to  the  fixing  of  concrete  slabs  between  the  timbers. 

23,549. — Manufacture  of  Cement  : f.  C.  Gost- 
ling,  y.  H.  Fraser,  and  R.  Booth. — For  drying  the 
slurry  and  burning  it  as  it  is  being  passed  through 
an  inclined  rotatory  kiln,  which  is  heated  with  an 
admixture  of  air  and  combustible  gas  or  vapour, 
a hopper  turns  the  cement  in  its  fall  from  the 
discharge  outlet  into  spaces,  beneath  which  are 
arranged  shelves,  upon  which  are  reciprocating 
slides  that  impel  the  cement  into  trucks,  the  motion 
of  the  slides  being  imparted  by  levers  and  cams 
upon  the  rotating  kiln.  The  containers  into  which 
the  burned  cement  is  diverted  have  their  walls 
made  either  of  a set  of  tubes  arranged  like  a grid, 
or  of  corrugated  air-heating  boxes,  through  which 
air  is  forced  with  a fan,  its  path  being  lengthened 
by  means  of  baffle-plates,  and  so  through  a pipe  to 
the  outlet  nozzle. 

22,605.— A Regulator  Valve  for  Water- 
closets  : H.  L.  Doullon. — For  regulating  the  flow 
from  the  service-pipe  to  the  flushing-pipe  is  devised 
a lift-valve,  in  whose  upper  end  is  fitted  a piston 
within  a cylinder  that  is  joined  with  a time-passage 
to  the  service-pipe  and  to  a push-valve  with  an 
opening ; the  working  of  the  push-valve  reduces 
the  pressure  upon  the  top  of  the  lift-valve,  to  that  it 
will  rise  and  effect  a flush,  after  which  it  becomes 
slowly  closed  as  water  flows  through  the  time- 
passage  ; a simultaneous  and  automatical  working 
will  be  afforded  by  attaching  the  valve-spindle  to 
the  working-lever  of  the  closet  discharge-valve,  a 
weight  upon  that  lever  will  serve  to  close  the  valve, 
or  the  valve  may  be  shut  by  means  of  hydraulic 
pressure  upon  a piston  applied  to  the  lever. 

22,616. — Spanners  : W.  Forster. — In  order  that 
spanners  which  have  fixed  jaws  may  fit  on  to 
differently  sized  nuts  their  jaws  are  provided  with 
filling-pieces  ; the  filling-piece  is  made  of  plates 
strengthened  with  a web  and  is  secured  with  a 
screw  through  an  extension  of  the  web.  For  turning 
nuts  readily  which  are  close  together  the  plates  are 
disposed  so  as  to  project  sideways. 

22,631.— Shave-hooks  for  Plumbers’  Use  : 
IV.  y.  Waylan. — The  shave-hook  is  rendered  appli- 
cable for  use  as  a gauge  and  marker,  and  as  a cutter 
for  marking  washers  as  well,  by  marking  its  shank 
with  graduated  divisions  and  making  the  sliding 
gauge-piece  as  long  as,  or  a little  longer  than,  the 
blade  which  is  pear-shaped.  If  the  workman  wants 
to  shave  or  mark  the  end  of  a pipe,  he  presses  the 
gauge-piece  up  against  the  pipe-end  and  draws  the 


tool  towards  it  or  around  the  pipe  ; thus  the 
gauge-piece  may  be  employed  as  a marker  upon  flat 
surfaces  when  the  blade  touches  an  edge  of  the 
surface,  and  it  will  serve  for  marking  cisterns  when 
its  blade  is  held  against  one  side  ; it  is  also  available 
for  cutting  round  washers  of  leather,  lead,  or  other 
soft  substances,  and  can  be  used  as  a pair  of  com- 
passes. 

22,641.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Sliding 
Windows  : G.  Barnes.— In  order  that  the  bottom  of 
the  sash  may  be  automatically  forced  outwards  on 
to  the  weather-strip  as  one  shuts  the  window  by 
lifting  the  bearer,  the  upper  edge  of  the  bearer  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  sash  are  fashioned  bevel-wise. 
See  No.  20,796,  of  1S99,  for  a specification  of  the 
working  and  holding  apparatus  of  the  windows. 

22,64.7. — Mechanism  for  Sliding  Sashes: 
.4.  H.  Fisher.— For  detaching  and  fastening  the  cord 
a yoke  or  loop  at  its  end  has  lateral  projections 
that  will  engage  with  inlets  cut  in  a bracket  in  the 
sash  stile.  Two  hooks  upon  a cross-shaft  enter  the 
yokes  so  as  to  liberate  them  from  the  sashes.  The 
hooks  when  either  lifted  or  lowered  lock  a handle 
upon  the  shaft  with  a pawl  set  for  engagement 
with  a notched  disc  at  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The 
beads  are  hinged  that  they  may  be  turned  back  out 
of  the  way,  and  eyes  or  sockets  attached  to  the 
sashes  fit  over  fixed  pintles. 

22,651.— Fireproof  Staircases:  J.  A.  Will- 
mcre. — The  cast-iron  steps  of  fireproof  staircases  (so 
described)  have  recesses  cut  in  them  for  treads  of 
oak,  teak,  or  other  material.  The  treads  are 
fastened  with  screws  driven  from  beneath  them, 
and  sheets  of  some  fire-resisting  substance,  such  as 
asbestos,  are  inserted  between  the  metal  steps  and 
the  wooden  treads. 

22,671.— A Flushing  Apparatus  .-  -M.  J.  Adams. 
— The  inventor  has  contrived  that  the  depression  of 
the  closet  seat  shall  effect  a lifting  of  a bell,  and 
that  the  fall  of  the  bell  shall  cause  the  flush  to  start 
as  soon  as  the  seat  has  been  freed  again.  To  the 
rear  end  of  the  seat  is  pivotted  a rod  that  extends 
through  a tube  upwards  into  the  cistern  so  as  to 
impinge  against  a lever  which  is  pivotted  at  its  one 
end,  and  carries  the  bell  at  its  other  end. 

22,680.— A Safety  Appliance  for  Lifts  : U.  S. 
Alz  and  H.  S.  Nagengast.— Underneath  the  cage  or 
car  is  a frame  that  holds  two  pairs  of  cylinders,  of 
which  the  pistons  are  joined  to  bars  that  slide 
between  plates  respectively;  the  remoter  ends  of 
the  cylinders  are  joined  together  with  pipes  and  also 
with  an  air-compressing  pump  which  derives  its 
action  from  the  motion  of  the  car.  Under  normal 
circumstances  the  cage  will  descend  as  a spring  air- 
escape  valve  in  the  cage  remains  unclosed,  but  its 
fall  can  be  arrested  through  the  compression  of  the 
air  in  the  cylinders  by  the  pistons  as  the  latter  are 
forced  inwards  by  blocks  which  are  mounted  upon 
the  bars  and  slide  in  inclined  guides  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  well  or  shaft. 

22,693. — Calliper  Gauges:  F.  Ullmer. — Of  the 
two  jaws  of  the  gauge  one  is  provided  with  a 
pointer  that  traverses  a minutely  graduated  scale, 
and  the  other  is  set  to  the  required  dimension  by 
means  of  another  scale  and  its  pointer  ; the  first- 
named  pointer,  which  travels  over  a curved  scale, 
has  at  its  wider  end  a rounded  part  which  is  pivotted, 
and  to  a slight  extent  out  of  centre,  to  the  jaw,  on 
the  handle  by  which  the  pointer  is  moved  for  ad- 
justment is  a sector  which  gears  with  a pinion  upon 
the  eccentrical  spindle  ; a variation  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  iaws  is  included  in  the  invention. 

22,714. — Compositions  for  Builders’  Use  : C. 
Straub. — For  the  making  of  a cement,  plaster,  or 
mortar,  hydrated  aluminium,  oxide  or  bauxite,  and 
slaked  lime,  are  mixed  with  water.  To  render  the 
compound  fire-proof  some  mica  is  added  to  it, 
whilst  for  the  bauxite  may  be  substituted  gneiss, 
granite,  syenite,  crumbled  schistose  rock,  or  argilla- 
ceous shales,  through  which  water  has  been  caused 
to  percolate  for  the  washing  out  of  the  free  soda  or 
potash.  The  granite  or  other  component  when  in 
a clay-like  condition  should  be  heated  in  order  that 
it  may  act  upon  the  lime,  and  there  may  be  added 
to  the  materials  such  acids  and  salts  as  will  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  insoluble  and  fixed  com- 
binations with  alumina  and  lime. 

22,723.— A Combined  Latch  and  Lock  : A. 
Cashin. — A lock,  for  doors  and  gates,  is  contrived 
with  a bolt  which  will  turn  upon  a pin  in  order  that 
it  may  serve  for  a lift-latch,  and  will,  moreover, 
slide  and  thereby  serve  for  a bolt-lock,  the  follower 
acting  upon  a pivoted  lever  or  directly  upon  the 
tail  of  the  bolt.  For  raising  the  bolt,  the  forward 
end  of  the  lever  is  set  in  engagement  with  a recess 
cut  in  the  bolt.  In  the  case  of  a long  recess,  or  of 
direct  action  upon  the  bolt  by  the  follower,  one  is 
prevented  from  turning  the  handles  after  the  bolt 
has  been  locked,  but  if  a shorter  recess  is  used  the 
disengagement  of  the  forward  end  of  the  lever  (after 
the  locking  of  the  bolt)  causes  the  turning  of  the 
handles  to  be  inoperative  upon  the  bolt.  A tumbler 
or  levers  retain  the  locked  or  unlocked  bolt  in  its 
place. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  15. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H.  B.  Measures  on 
“ Rowton  Houses."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ Sanitary  Appliances.”  7 p.m. 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Mr.  A N. 


Connett  on  “Combined  Trolley  and  Conduit  Tramw 
Systems.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  16. 

Architectural  Association. — Third  Spring  Visit,  | 
Stanhope  House,  Park-lane,  W.,  by  permission  of  t 
architect,  Mr.  W.  H.  Romaine-Walker.  2.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Anniversary  dinni 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  6.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  j 
“ Sound  and  Vibration.”  IV.  3 p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  CoutA 
Engineers.  — Home  District  Meeting,  to  be  held  J 
Wimbledon.  _ J 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  /or  Sanita\ 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  and  Destructl 
Works,  Ealing.  2.15  p.m. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — Visit  to  ti 
Guildhall,  E.C.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  March  18. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Ninth  Genei 
Meeting  (business  and  ordinary).  (1)  Election  of  can: 
date  for  membership.  (2)  Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend  > 
“The  Art  of  Pictorial  Mosaic."  In  addition  to  lante 
illustrations,  a collection  of  specimens  and  photographs 
mosaic-work  will  be  exhibited.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Major  Phi’ 
Cardew,  R.E.,  on  “ Electric  Railways."  II.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (. Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers 
— Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ House  Drainage.’’  8 pm.  .1 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Neville  Hair; 
son  on  “ The  Restoration  of  Ordsall  Hall.”  6 p.m.  | 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— 
Mr.  Francis  Bond,  M.A.,  on  “ French  and  Englil 
Abbeys.”  (2)  Election  of  officers  and  exhibition  of  Indl 
tute  drawings.  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  19. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Paper  to  be  furtl . 
discussed  The  /Esthetic  Treatment  of  Bridge  Strij 
lures,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Husband.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Mr.  A.  Ii.  Bark 
Wh.  Sc.,  on  “ Works  Management.”  IV.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officer $)■' 
Professor  Henry  Robinson  on  “ Water  Supply  : Souro 
of  Supply  and  Distribution."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  20. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Rev.  W.  S.  Lai 
Szyrma,  M.  A.,  on  “ Chaucer  as  an  Illustrator  of  Medise-i 
England.”  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — A paper  entity 
“Notes  on  the  Brasses  of  Kent.  Part  II.  Ladies  a 
Civilians,"  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S. 
7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  Percy  T.  Macquoid  on  Evo 
tion  of  Form  in  English  Silver  Plate.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution^ 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanite' 
Officers). — Inspection  in  the  District  of  St.  Georgq 
Hanover-square.  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  21. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall. — Professor  T.  Rofi 
Smith  on  “ Westminster  Abbey."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers)\ 
Professor  Henry  Robinson  on  “ Sewerage.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  22. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — D 
S.  L.  Crosbie  on  “ An  English  Cathedral."  -j  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting)-, \ 
Mr.  O.  L.  McDermott  on  “The  Hunslet  Railway,  a 1 
Bridge  over  the  River  Aire.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Pal!' 
Hotel). — Engineering  Question  Night.  8 p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  ( Incorporated ):j 
Examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen' s Society. — “ T< 
porary  Carpenter  Work."— (1)  Mr.  R.  Stuart  on  “ Gabh 
Scaffolds  and  Crane  Seats”;  (2)  Mr.  R.  Wilson;; 
“Centering";  (3)  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter  on  “ Tempor* 
Stands.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  23. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  (Incorporated)' 
Examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science. 

Royal  Institution. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.ll 
on  “ Sound  and  Vibration.”  V.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanita\ 
Officers). — Inspection  at  Sewage  Works,  Sutton.  3 p.nr 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  1 
the  Victoria  Cabinet  Works,  Kirkcaldy. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Visit  to  Baldov; 
Asylum. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERT' 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  27. — By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Chichester). 
Chichester,  Sussex. — 21  and  22,  Whyke-lane,  f., 

r.  28/.  J.., 

17  and  18,  St.  James’s-rd.,  f. 

ii,  12,  and  42,  Florence-rd.,  f. > 

By  Balch  & Balch  (at  Camden  Town). 
Holloway. — 7,  20,  29,  30,  33,  37,  39,  and  45,  . * 

Roden-st.,  u.t.  6oyrs.,g.r.  50 l.  8s.,  r.  288/.  (in  \ 

lots)  2,1 

36,  37,  38,  and  41,  Poynings-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  21/.  ios.,  r.  138/ 1,. 

Kentish  Town. — 21,  Allcroft-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  | 

7I.,  r.  33I. 

February  28.— By  Browett  & Taylor. 

Hackney. — 62  and  64,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  49^ yrs., 

g.r.  Z2S>,  r.  90/. %,4| 

Croydon. — Queen’s-rd.,  The  Princess  Arms  p.-h.,  m 

f. g.r.  18/.,  reversion  in  62  yrs 5 

Caledonian-rd. — Copenhagen-st.,  The  Golden 

Lion  p.-h.,  f.g.r.  2/.,  reversion  in  41  yrs ; 

Teddington. — Stanley-rd.,  Homeville,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g. r.  8/..  r.  30/. 

By  Chesterton  & Sons. 

Wapping. — High-st.,  Hastie's  Wharf,  f.,  r.  250/.  4,1 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Bloomsbury. — 30  and  31,  Gloucester-st.,  f.,  r.  125/.  3,. 

Old  Buckenham  Norfolk. — High-rd.,  two  free- 
hold cottages aS 

By  Linnett  & Lane. 

Kentish  Town. — 42,  Falkland-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 
g.r.  81.,  e.r.  45/ 
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Kilburn.  113,  Victoria-rd..  u.t.  00  vrs 

e.r.  55/. 

Harlesden  — 37,  Casselden-rd.,  u.t.'  go  Vrs. 

$1-  SS:,  r.  36/. . 

Kensal  Rise.— 33  to  41  (odd),  Purves-rd  11 

yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  ' 

, By  Mansell  & Rowe. 

Highbury.— 102,  Grosvenor-rd.,  u.t.  48A  vrs  c r r 

10/.  ios.,  e.r.  80/.  ' ‘ 

Norwood.— 50,  Rommany-rd.,  u.t.  77 Vrs.,  g.r. 

, By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Whitechapel.-6,  8,  io,  and  12,  Fieldgate-st.,  u.t. 

88i  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.  b 

Wile  End.— 84  to  98  (even),  Oxford-st"  lilt.' i8A 

yrs.,  g.r.  90/.  - 

? orest  Gate.— 70,  Latimer-rd.,  f.,  r.  36/ 
rurnham  Green.— 8,  Weslbourne-ter. , f V ’ 30/"  ' 
.eytonstone.— 92  and  94,  Cann  Hall-rd..  u.t  ’ 8a 

yrs.,  g.r.  11/..  r.  60/. ’ 3 

lackney.— 305,  Victoria  Park-rd. 

g.r.  5/.  5s.,  e.r.  38/.  

By  Newhon,  Edwards,  & Shephard"'" 

•toke  Newington.-, jo,  Milton-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  42/ 

40,  Milton-rd.,  f.,  r.  26/. 4 

'ja,  Shakespeare-rd. , f.  

46,  Spenser-rd.,  f.,  r.  26/! 

'ity-rd. — 16,  Hall-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.  ’g’r' 

aledonian-rd.— No.  181,  u.t.  40  yrs. 

By  Pratt  & Mar’s’l'an’d. 475 

ydenham.  75  and  77,  Newlands-park,  u.t.  77J 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  e.r.  90/. . . . 77t 

ford,  Essex.  23,  Northbrook-rd.,  u.t.  902" Vrs  5 

g.r.  7/.  ,5s.,  e.r.  40/. 

3y  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller  (at  Croydon)  ' 375 

roydon.-27and  3r,  Alexandra-rd.,  f.,  r.  56/.  . 1 oso 

tdd.ngton,  Surrey.  - Churchjaue,  SllnsSeld  ’ 3 
Cottage,  and  Dorset  Cottage,  f, 
orwood.— 47,  Clifford-rd.,  f.  3 

f?X;rr7rt'HENS0N  A LEXANDP-<>  (at  Cardiff)’. ' ’ 435 

irdiff  (Glamorgan^  32  and  34,  Clive-st.,  u.t.  83 

, yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios ’ 3 

nas  Powis  (Glamorgan).— The  Powis ' Hotel 
(unlicensed),  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  40/. 

March  1.  — By  Brodie,  Timbs,  & Co. 

Iimpstead.— 8,  Strathray-gardens,  u.t.  75  3ms., 

"g  rV/0',"  ~/21’  ^rowndale'r^M  u t-  42  yrs.', 

By  Dolman  & Pearce. 
unpstead.—  23,  Upper  Park-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

ntish  Town.— 26  and  27,  St.  Leonar'd’s-sq.!  u t. 

1 49  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios 

mden  Town.— 16,  Wellington-st.,  u.t'.' ioi'Vrs" 

g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  36/. - 1 ’’ 

j3,  Chalk  Farm-rd.,  u.t.  24$  yrs.,  g.r!  8/1 , rl  60'/' 

21  and  123,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.! 


March  7.— By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & 

, „ Shephard. 

ClerkenweH.— 20,  Clerkenweli-green,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

Hoxton.— 71,  Rushton-stl, ' 

4^X05.,  r.  36/.  

Wareham-st.,  u.t.  33j'Vrs.',  g.'r'.'g/." 


3*i  yrs., 


70/. 

Islington.— r, 
g.r.  12/.  1 


, and  3,  Wilton-st., 
. 98/. 


i.t.  25  yrs., 


• 4^3  yrs., 


7 /•  ios.  . 
g-r.  25/.,  r 


H ° ' r°  43/ ’ 6 1 ' Hornsey-rd--  u.t."  63*  yrs.*,  g.r.'  7/.', 

Finsbury  Pk’.— Seven  Sisters-rd.,  Somerset  "villa, 

u.C  73?  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  e.r.  85/.  

3 and  4,  Alexandra-villas,  u.t.  71  vrs  ’e'r 

17 1-  ios.,  r.  14^/.  ...  / ' 7' 

1A3,'AleJ5and^vlI'.as,  u-t-  6t  yrs-.  g.r.  2/.,  rl  70 1/1 
Alexandra-villas,  i.g.r.  12/.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  2/. 
ail  , By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Abbey  Wood,  Kent.-Harrow  Manor  Way,  a 
corner  enclosure  of  land,  9 a.  2 r.  29  p.,  f.  . . 
Southwark—41,  Gladstone-st.,  u.t.  28  ws  g r' 

4<-  ios.,  e.r.  45/ ' 6‘ 

Walworth.  3 and  5,  Alvey-st.,  f.,'  rl  '74'/.’  Vsl  111!" 

7,  Alvey-st.,  area  5,500  ft.,  f.,  r.  53/.  

9,  xx^and  13,  Alvey-st.,  area  9,750  ft.,  f.,  r. 


900 

1.785 


. and  __ 

105/. * 

Wandsworth-rd. 
u.t.  26J 
24,  26, 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued  . 

STONE. 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2 8 per  ft.  super. 

at  rly.  depdt. 

i»  11  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  30  „ |( 

11  11  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  1 3 „ „ 

11  11  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o gi  ,,  ,, 

SLATES. 

in.  £ s.  d. 

20 X 10  best  blue  Bangor..  ,1  5 o per  1000 of  1200 at ry. dep. 

, best  seconds  „ 10  15  o 

i6x  8 best  ,,  626 

20x10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  10 18  0 

16  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  60c 
10  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green.... 


nil  . 


-Heath-rd.,  &c.,’  i. girl's"  93/.', 

g.r.  nil 

Brewer y-rd.,  u.t.  26J  yrs.,  g.V. 
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itersea. 

g-r.  4/.  ios 

1 March  4.— By  Monvpenny  & Needes. *** 

rtman-sq..— 1,  King-st.,  u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  100/ 

| r‘  *70‘-  ''  lgc 

By  Rumball  & Edwards. 

■penden,  Herts.— The  Common,  Harpenden 
Hall  and  1 a.  2 r.  o p.,  f..  r.  120/ 
imsbury-jo,  Doughty-st..  u.t.  rt'yr's.'.'gV 

24/. , r.  65/. I jSo 

1 By  Henry  Hendries  (at  Birmingham).  "~ 

|,baston,  Warwick.— Highfield-road,  Highfield 
Cate,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  gs 

Bv  Messrs.  Balls  (at  Sible  He'd ing ham)' ' ' ' I,3S° 

R W?-dlng£am-  Essex.-The  Brook  Farm 

Building  Estate,  62  a.,  f.  (in  lots)  x 0 

March  5. — By  C.  H.  Brown. 

Kr,Sp/r'~87’  Paee'st'>  u-1-  8f  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 
rCfi  / 43’  CIarendon'st->  u.t.  32j"yrsV,  g.r.  8/.", 

, Hanover-st.,  u.t.  23j  yrs'.lg.V.  8/1 

fer^l/.1’  Earl‘rd-’  u,t-  Mi  yrs.,  g.r.  5'/. '5s'.', 

■ey--44’  Schubert-rd.  u.t.  83’yrsll  g.r.  V/l  Vsl 

By  Frank  Tolly  & Co. 
to/Hd- 15  and  iy*  Henry’s-walk,  f.,  r. 
ton.— 4Sa  and  50,  Wiiton-rd.,'  u.t.'  '5'2' yls.',  g.r. 

End.— 20  to  23,  Bedford-sq.,  u.t.  28 "Vrs " 

I-r.  35/.,  r.  197 /. 

-6,  College-st.,  u t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  il.  6s."  6d" 

• 3°7-  

sland. — 36,  38,  and  40,  Boleyn-rd  f 

“CL.  ZtTZ?::. T' 

i By  Nott  Cartwright,  & Etches. 
mi.— Boundanes-rd.,  Cromwell  House  11  t 
5 yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  e.r.  36/.  ’ ' 

C°4Y9°'  Eillington-st.,  u.t.  24}  yrs.,*  g.’rl  ’7/.I 

rch  6.-By  Dunn,  Soman, '&  Coverdale 
"ds.ey.-182,  184,  186,  188,  194,  and  196, 
lma‘C.a;rd;>  u-l’r62  yrs-,  S-r.  103/.,  r.  4,1/.  4s.’ 

r. — 10  and  17,  James-place,  c 

2A,  and  3a,  James-place,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.’r’V/’ 
f-'U-T25-  27.  33.  35,  37,  and  39,  St.  Dun'- 
ans-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  7s.  . 
al  Green.— 1 to  10,  Bonwell-st.,  u. 
r.  50/. 


7 to  13  (odd),  Heath-rd.,  u.t.  26}  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  . 
Canning  Town.— u to  17  (odd),  Hay-st.,  f.  ..  . . 
Commercial-rd.  East.-io7,  Brook-st.,  c.,  r.  39/... 
Peckham.— 51,  The  Gardens,  f..  r.  55/. 

New  Cross.— 51,  New  Cross-rd.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  r.  40/.  ' J B 

„ By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp! 

H0^trt0fn'-56,S8'and60,High‘St-’  and  r*  Bridge- 
3 to  13  (odd),  Bridge-stl,  f. . . . ............'.".I*.".'  ][ 

Hoxton.— -1  to  17,  Foundry-place,  and  ia  and  2A, 

Royal  Oak-walk,  f.,  r.  572/. 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
t.  tor  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent; 
yd.  for  yard. 


t6x  8 

zoXio  Permanent  green 
16  x 8 


6 15  c 


6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depCt. 

7 per  doz.  ,, 


6 per  1,000 
o per  doz. 


■ 46  yrs., 


By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

J"St^~ building  lease  for  80  yrs.  of  Nos 
to  62,  South  Molton-st.,  area  6,600  ft  let 

per  annum 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
r~98/54*  55’  S6’  57 ’ 3nd  59,  Ramsden-i-d., 
lo,  129,  131,  and  135,  En'dlesha'm-'rd.",  'll ,'  V. 

•m.— 342,  South  Lambeth-rd.,  u.t.  Vs’vrs" 

'•  12/.,  e.r.  tool. J y i-’ 

tockwell  Park-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  48/. .."..111"!' 
rwell.— 1 3,  5l  and  7,  Jardin-st.,  u.t!  Vi 

nd  123,  Villa-st. , u.t.  sr  yrs.,  g.r.  10/J *."*!* 
73^ (odd),  Westmoreland-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs".*, 

)octor-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  11 

— 23,  Brixton  Hill,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
zierage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  thi« 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  .....  1 15  o per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 
Rough  Stocks  and 
Grizzles  1 12  o 

Smooth  Bright  '*  " " 

Facing  Stocks..  2 18  o ,, 

Shippers  280 

Flettons 190  ” 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 ’’ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  6 " 

Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..  470 

Do.,  Bullnose 4 12  o ’ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 4 6 

Glazed  Bricks.  " 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o o 

Headers  12  o o ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ’ 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ” 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  . . 12  o o 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o , 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o * 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends j5  o 0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  jg  o q 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  0 o 

Seconds  Quality 
Wh  ite  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  . . _.  200  „ less  than  bes 


TILES, 
s.  ^ 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles. . 41 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. . ..  3 

Best  Broseley  tiles  48 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valley  tiles 3 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50 

Hip  tiles 4 

Valiev  tiles 3 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

_ . At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  ji  in.  and  4 in.  ' 

by  gin.  and  11  in 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 

Battens:  best  2$  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

Battens  : best  2^  by  6 and  3 by  6 


Deals  : seconds  . . . 
Battens  : seconds.. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand 

Thames  Ballast  

Best  Portland  Cement 


7 6 per  yard,  delivered, 


Fir  timber:  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  join.) 

Swedish  balks 

Pitcb  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average).. 
Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 

3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens,  2k  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  1 1 in. 
n 3 in.  by  gin. 

Battens,  2 j in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 

Battens 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 12 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15 
n ■>  11  3 >n-  by  9 in.  ..  14 

Battens I2 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 
11  1.  .,3  in.  by  9 in.  13 

,,  ,1  battens  11 

Pitcb  pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  0 

Small  ,,  ,,  Q 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  1 1 o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 
inch 


o to  o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
100  lessthan  best 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


At  per  standard. 


15 


do. 


do. 


*U.IW11U  yemeni  38  o per  ton  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,, 

Note.— The  cement  and  lime  isexclusive’of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13S.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  2 o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  dep8t. 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  " 

Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 6i 
Grinshill  „ ....  1 10  ** 

I Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 !!  " 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 21*  " ” 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  a s ” 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24*  " '* 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..2  10  " 


Dry  Mahogany— 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 0 g 0 on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

mch  0 T 5 0 3 0 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 OIO  Q z Q 

Teak,  per  load  " z6  0 o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 023  030 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


£ s. 
7 15 
9 10 


per  ton. 
’ £ 


8 15 


s.  d. 


Rolled  Steel  J oists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  o , a TT  , 

Flitch  Plates  I"  9g  7 Q ”10 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  840  10  o 

fStrc  also  page  277. 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered! 


Surveyor’s  Materials 
Road  Materials,  Ac.. 

House,  Baildon,  Yorks 

Alterations,  &c.,  to  Schools,  Thornton  

Additions  to  Church  and  Schools,  Abersychau 

t'olice  Station,  Inglcwhite,  near  Preston  

Road  Works,  Sutton  Crescent,  Ac -••• 

Knur  Houses  and  Shop,  Highgate  Heaton,  1 orks 

■ ement,  Kerbs.  Ac 

Ihree  Houses,  Overcarr-lane,  Royston  

Alterations  to  Steadiug,  Alford,  N.B 

Rebuilding  Farmhouse,  Ardleigh,  Essex  

Widening  Bridge,  Afou  Llwyd  

Road  Metal,  Ac 

House,  Mold  Green  

Footbridge,  Ac.,  Phillips-lane... 

Electric  Lighting  Station 

Kerbs,  Ac 

Wrought- iron  Tubes,  Ac 

si  reel  Works,  Kirkstall,  Leeds 

Bridge  Works,  Little  Alne  

street  Works,  Cecil-street,  Ac. 

Inn,  Mytholruroyd,  Yorks  

surveyor  s Materials 

’Drainage  Work  

Surveyor's  Materials 

Lime  (1,150  tons)  • 

Road  Works.  Watson-lane,  Sowerby  Bridge 

Otlices,  The  Hayes  

Chimney  Shaft,  Roath  ..  

Hospital,  Fort  William,  N.B 

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac • 

Additions  to  Gillas  House,  Sedbergh  

House,  New  Close,  Shipley,  Yorks  

Gas  Works,  Sued,  Ac.,  Bradford-road 

Thirty-six  Houses,  Mountain  Ash,  Glam  

Retort  House,  Ac 

Granite  Setts  (2,500  tons) 

Whinstone  (6.000  tons)  

Steel  Gasholder  Tank,  Ac — — 

Water  Supply  Works 

Surveyor's  Materials  

Pipes," Cement,  Ac 

Wninstone  ( <1,000  tons),  Beverley 

Gasholder  Tank,  Ac 

Schools,  Probus,  Cornwall  

Road  Works.  Blairgowrie,  N.B 

Stoneware  Pipes,  Granite  Setts,  Ac 

Paving  Works  • 

•Chimney  Shaft  

Additions  to  Workhouse.  Bcckett-street  

Sewerage  Works,  South  Kirkby  

Surveyor  s Materials  

Constructional  Steel  Work 

Foundations,  Ac 

Baths,  Ac.  

Paving  Works,  Saddleworth-road 

Road  Materials  

•Roads  

'Wood  Paving 

Fencing  and  Gates  

•Coal  and  Coke  ......  

•Materials  

•Steam  Road  Roller 

'Sewering,  Levelling,  Ac 

Granite  Road  Metal  (4,000  tons)  

Houses,  Church  liill,  Thorner,  Leeds 

Storage  Tanks  

Cottage,  Ditchampton  

Warehouse  and  Yard  Works,  near  Blackburn... 

Refuse  Destructor  

•Drainage.  Ac.,  Works 

•Nurses  Home  

•Destructor  Buildings 

Harbour  Works  

Cement,  Granite,  Flints,  Ac 

Timber,  Stoneware  Pipes,  Ac 

•Works  and  Materials  

•Building  Materials  ami  Tcols - 

T wo  Cottages,  si.  Mellons  

Alterations  to  Business  Premises,  Somercoates 

Rebuilding  19,  Church-street,  Whitehaven  

Three  Houses,  Hough-lane,  Wombwell 

Sewers,  Ac.,  El  worth,  near  Sandbach 


Pontypool  U.D.C. 

Stokesley  R.D.C 


Colne  (Lancs)  Corporation 

do. 

Bredbury  A Romiley  TT.D.C 

Rhondda  U.D.C 


Alcester  R.D.C 

Stockport  Corporation 


Aylesbury  U.D.C 

Islington  Guardians 

Burnley  Corporation  

Salford  Corporation 


Cardiff  Corporation  . 


Nelson  (Lancs)  Corporation  . 
Mr.  C.  W.  Baxter 


Manchester  Corporation 

Park  Building  Club 

Newtownards  (Ireland)  U.D.C.. 

Blackburn  Corporation  

Dritiield  (Yorks)  R.D.C 

Buxton  Gas  Committee  

Clitheroe  (Lancs)  R.D.C 

Swindon  Corporation  

Waterloo  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

East  Riding  County  Council  — 
Buxton  Town  Council .... 


Hounslow  (J.D.C 

Great  Harwood  (Lancs)  U.D.C. 

Hornsey  U.D.C 

Leeds  Union  Guardians  

Hems  worth  R.D.C 

Bacup  (Lancs)  Corporation  .. 
Newport  (Mon.)  Corporation 
do. 

Elland  U.D.C 

do. 

Gateshead  Corporation  

Beckenham  U.D.C 

Essex  County  Council 

Croydon  Borough  Council  . .. 
Wiiiesden  District  Council  .. 

Wembley  U.D.C 

West  Ham  Borough  Council 

Hornsey  U.D.C 

Uppingham  R.D.C 

Mr.  J.  A.  Booth  

Shoeburynes8  U.  D C 

Wilton  (Wilts)  Town  Council 
L.  A Y.  Railway  Company  ... 

Kettering  U.D.C 

, Isle  of  Thanet  Guardians  

St.  George-in-the-East  Guardians 

Hull  Corporation  

Penryu  Harbour  Commissioners 

. Epsom  U.D.C.  

Llanelly  U.D.C 

. Newport  (Salop)  U.D.C.  

The  Prison  Board  


Mr.  G.  Beastall  ... 
Mr.  R.  Burlington 


Congleton  R.D.C 


H.  Waymau,  Union  Offices,  Downham  Market  

W.  U.  Dixon,  Surveyor.  Kirby-in-Cleveland  ...... 

It  Calvert.  Architect,  4.  Forstersquare,  Bradford  

T Garbutt  school  Board  Offices,  Manor-row,  Bradford 

Habershon  A Co  , Architects,  41,  High-street,  Newport 

H Littler,  Architect,  County  Offices.  Preston  

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Walsall 

Rycroft  A Firth.  Architects,  Manchester-road,  Bradford  

A’  W Bradley,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Bury  

U Crawshaw,  Architect,  13,  Regent-street,  Barnsley  

Cochran  A Macpherson,  152,  Union-street,  Aberdeen 

.1.  W.  Start,  Architect,  Colchester  ; 

D.  J.  Lougher,  Engineer.  Bank  Chambers,  Pontypool 

W.  U.  Dixon,  Surveyor,  Kirby-in-Cleveland  . .. 

.1.  Berrv,  Architect,  9,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield  

1 H Hartley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Colne  

do. 

Surveyor,  School  Brow,  Bredbury  

().  Thomas,  Engineer,  Pentre,  Glam  

A E.  Dixon,  Architect,  5,  Park-lane,  Leeds 

C Gander,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Alcester  

J.’  Atkinson,  Civil  Engineer,  St.  Petorsgate,  Stockport  

I. .  Coates,  Architect,  Yorks  Bank  Chambers,  Halifax 

.1  II.  Bradford,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Aylesbury 

W.  Smith,  Architect,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Burnley  

Gas  Engineer,  Bloom-street,  Salford  ......  

W.  C.  Clements.  Architect,  29,  Southgate,  Halifax  .... 

W.  Harpur,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall 

do. 

L.  A J.  Falconer,  Architects,  Fort  William 

A.  Allan,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Nelson 

S.  Shaw,  Architect,  Highgate,  Kendal  ... 

VV.  Wilcock.  Architect,  9.  Leeds-road,  Bradford  

.1  G.  Newbigging,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  ...... 

Morgan  A Elford,  Architects,  1,  Jeffrey-street,  Mountain  Ash 

W.  Heron,  Council  Offices,  Newtownards  

W.  Stubbs.  Civil  Engineer,  Muuicipal  Offices,  Blackburn  

T.  C.  Beaumont.  Surveyor,  Driffield  

II.  Barker,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Buxton 

J.  Eastham,  Church-street,  Clitheroe • 

II.  .1.  Hamp,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  SwinJon  

F.  s.  Yates.  Civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo  

A.  Beaiimout,  Civil  Engineer,  Beverley 

U.  Barker,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Buxton 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Oreen-lane,  Redruth  

G.  Cunnison,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Blairgowrie  ...  

P G Parkman,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hounslow 

R.  Chippendale,  Town  Hall,  Great  Harwood  ..  

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate 

T.  Winn  A Sons,  Architects,  92,  Alhionstreet,  Leeds 

l H.  Richardson,  Surveyor,  Hemsworth 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bacup  

H.  F.  Parshall,  Engiueer,  8,  Princcs  street,  K.U 

R H.  Haynes,  Borough  Engineer,  Newport 

G.  Hepworth,  Architect,  20.  Bradford-street,  Brighouse  

P.  H.  Whitwam,  Council  Offices,  Elland  ........  

j.  Bower,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Oateshead 

Surveyor,  Council  office,  Beckenham 

County  Offices,  Chelmsford  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  ...  

Engiueer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W 

Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Wembley  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E • •• 

Eugineer,  Council  Offices,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N 

J E Willford,  Council  Offices.  Uppingham - 

U.  Walker,  Architect,  8,  Upper  Fountaine-street,  Leeds  

U.  Harris,  Surveyor,  Clarence-3treet,  Southend  

H.  J.  King,  Russell -street,  Wilton 

R.  C.  Irwin,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester : 

T.  Reader  Smith,  Surveyor,  Market  Place,  Kettering 

L.  Grant.  Architect,  Sittingbourne 

J.  II.  May,  2494,  High  Holborn,  W.C 

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  •••••• 

J.  p.  Jenkins,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Penryn 

Surveyor,  Bromley  Hurst,  Epsom  

U.  W.  Spowart,  Town  llall,  Llanelly 

See  Advertisement 

See  Advertisement 

S.  Rooney.  9,  Quay-street,  Cardiff  

P B.  Houfton,  Architect,  Furnival-chambers,  Chesterfield  ... 

J.  s.  Moffat,  Architect,  53,  Church-street,  Whitehaven 

J.  Robinson,  Surveyor,  Wombwell -.••••■■ 

W.  Wyatt,  Engineer,  99,  Radford-road,  Leamington  


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

Mar.  21  : 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Mar.  29 
do. 

Mar.  39 


do. 


April  1 
April  J 
April  ! 
No  date 
do. 


do. 


do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applicat 
to  be  it 

Scarborough  Corporation  

Camberwell  Guardians  

Mar. 
No  dai 

•Clerk  of  Works 

no „ marM  an  <***  !•)  «*  in  M,  ffwfcr.  Competitions,  p.  Omtrac*,  np.  lv.  rt-  vlll.  *.  * Hi.  Appointment,,  pp.  **.  * ' 


March  16,  1901 


THE  BUILDER 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

METALS. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for 
should  be  addressed 

twt  later  than  10  a. in.  vn  j nursaays.  in.d. — we  cannot 
pu Wish  lenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
_I?  *.  n£'owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 


ri LEEDS. — For  the  extension  of  the 
Harehills-road,  for  Mr.  A.  W.  ftlidgley 

architect,  5,  Park-lane,  Leeds  :— 

Bricklaying  and  Masonry.— John  Pic' 

Leeds*  

Joinery.-  Mason  & Son,' Leeds*  ! ... 
Ironfounding.— Roberts  & Co.,  Ltd  i 

ford*  

Slating. — Pickles  Bros.,  Leeds* 

Plumbing. — Tom  Barrand,  Leeds*  . 

Plastering.-  C.  Hemsley,  Leeds* 

,?llnt.\n&:  Roylance  & Horsman,  Leeds' 
Ventilating. — Walker  & Co.,  Halifax* 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


insertion  under  t 
to  "The  Editor,"  and  1 
1.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. 


Common  Bars 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " .. 

i Mild  Steel  Bars 

I Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 

| „ „ galvanised  u u 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

:■  Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

3 Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  15  o 

it  1.  to  24  g 11  i5  o 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 13  5 o 

j|  Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

9 Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  o o 

n ii  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o 

>1  11 1 15  10  o 

. Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

3 Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o o 

>•  •»  22  g-  and  24  g.  17  10  o 

1,  ,,  26  g 19  o o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o - 

■ ■ 11  22  g-  and  24  g.  13  10  o • 

I 11  ii  26  g 14  o o II( 

Best  Soft  SteelSheets,  6ft.  by  2ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . . 13  o o - . 

I n n 22  g-  and  24  g • 14  o o - . 

I ,1  ,,  26  g 1500 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

•Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  1700  . 


or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
A too,  unless  in  some  exceptional 


and  for  special 
t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BROMLEY  (Kent). 


. For  additions  and  alterations 

private  residence  at  Sundridge  Park.  Mr.  St.  Pier 
Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.,  and  Orpin 
ton.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger  & Son 

Graham  & Co Z.,681  I D.  Payne  £.t 

K.  A.  Lowe ,,633  | Somerford  & Son  ..  1,6 

Crossky  & Son  ....  1,630  I T.  D.  Graty 1,5: 

F.  P.  Duthoit 1,618 


-INGFIELD 


(Surrey).  — For 

premises  and  residence  for  Mr.  D. 
W.  C.  F.  Gillam,  architect,  Brighton 


erecting  bt 
D.  W.  Farrance. 


£x!295  o I Stanford, 
1,280  o | field* 
1,240  12  j 


Head6 

Dives 


Lancs).— For  alterations  to  store  pre: 
for  the  Industrial  Co-operative  So 
J.  B.  Thornley,  architect,  Darwen 
rrock,vUnion-street,  Darwen  ..  Ti6q 

f reef  * 


ORPINGTON  (Kent). — For  the  erect 
at  Chapel-street.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  F 
Orpington,  and  8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C. 

E.  R.  Thorne,  Orpington*  [ 

[No  competition.] 


bad— 

Pipe  in  coils  

Soil  Pipe 

INC -Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  . 

Silesian 

opper — 

Strong  Sheet 

Thin  

Copper  nails 

«ss— 

Strong  Sheet 

Thin  „ 

in — English  Ingots 
ilder — Plumbers’ 

Tinmen’s 

Blowpipe 


DOWNE  (Kent). 


OSWESTRY. — For  the  ere< 
station,  stores,  stables,  cart-sli 
zown  Council.  Mr.  G.  Willi 
Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Quai 
veyor : — 

J.  Vaughan....  ^630  o oil 

Jones  & Evans  585  12  0 \ 

W.  Felton J 90  | 

[Borough  Engineer  and  Surv. 


HARROGATE.— Fw.  IW  „„,k„ 

the  extension  of  boiler  house  at  ;I,C  clcUii<.  JLJ 
Harrogate.  Mr.  F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engii 
Masonry.  J— T.  Godfrey,  Harrogate*  .... 
Jomery.-Slott  & Alcock,  Harrogate* 
Slating.— R.  Sherry,  York*.. 

Pa  in  t ing.j  N o d d i n gs  & Son,  Harrogate*' 
'ron/ounding. — Cross  & Cross,  Walsall*.. 

I I he  above  amount  is  ' ' ' ' 


For  the  various  works  required  in 
^Lv/uoe  at  the  electric  lighting  station, 


REDHILL.-For  n. 

House,  Redhill,  for  Mr. 
architect,  Bell-street,  Rt 
Brickwork. — E.  Wo 
/ ronwork.— Tamplit 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

(15  oz.  thirds 2$d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

„ fourths  2jd.  „ „ 

iai  oz.  thirds  3Jd.  „ ,, 

1 ■■  ••  fpV"115 3ld. 

ia6oz.  thirds  43d. 

, „ „ fourths 4Jd.  ,,  , 

132  oz.  thirds  s|d.  ,,  , 

In  „ fourths 5|d.  „ 

IFluted  sheet,  15  oz 3$d.  ,,  , 

I Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d.  ”,  ” 

H " " ’>  3id.  „ 


exclusive  of  ,£500  for  raising 


HARROGATE.  — Fcr  draining,  levelli 
ballasting,  kerbing,  and  channelling  the  ne\ 
Harlow  Moor  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
Borough  Engineer:  — 

G.  Parsons,  Harlow  Hill,  Harrogate*^, 


CRAY  (Kent).— For  th< 
residence  in  High-street. 
=ct,  8,  Ironmonger-lane, 

.£216  I Somerford  S 

Orpington* 


ie  erection  of 
Mr.  St.  Pierre 
E.C.,  and 


’annett. 


Griffin 


HARROGATE.— For  emptying  ashpits  and  dustbins 
am  February  24  to  September  24,  1901.  Mr.  F.  Bagshaw, 
orough  Engineer,  Harrogate  : — 

Robert  Annakin,  Harrogate  (Central  Ward)*  £-127  2 
Robert  Annakin,  Harrogate  (East  Ward)* -27  10 

T.  Annakin,  Harrogate  (West  Ward)* 250  o 

A.  Eshelby  (Starbeck,  Bilton,  and  Oatlands 

Districts)*  2,0  0 


SCARBOROUGH.— F01 

street,  for  the  Guardians. 


be  erection  of  offices,  Dean- 
Messrs.  Runton  & Barry, 


, t,  yuaiui.uis.  iviessrs.  Kuntc 

architects,  Huntriss  Chambers,  Scarborough 
Brickwork,  &>c.,  and  Terrazzo 
Paving.  Jaram  & Sons,  Glad- 


01 LS,  &c. 

iw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes 

i, 1 „ ,,  in  barrels  

11  n n in  drums  

piled  ,,  n |n  pipes 

11  ,,  ,,  in  barrels 

In  1.  ,,  in  drums  

ttpentine,  in  barrels  

p in  drums 

nuine  Ground  English  White  Lead 

id  Lead,  Dry 

1st  Linseed  Oil  Putty 

bckholm  Tar  


stone-street* ’ 

Plastering.  — T.  G.’ ' 'Richardson, 

Gordon-street* 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.— C.  Fl'in'ton, 

Gladstone-road*  

Plumbing.  — D.  Maynard,  Castle- 

road*  

Masonry.  - Coulias"'  ft  ' Hoviigtm' 

Hampton-road*  

-Richard  Kelly," ' Valley 

Bridge  Parade*  1 

Slating.—].  Hardgrave,  Beli'Vue 

Parade* 

Electric  Light  and  Bells.— G.  F. 
Wells,  Waterhouse-lane 


HULL. — For  the  erection  of  sc 
for  the  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Walker,  architects,  Lowgate,  Hull 
D.  Robinson  ^16,457  " ' 

G.  Houlton..  16,400 


bools,  Thoresby-street, 
Brodrick,  Lowther,  & 

T.  Levitt  - ■ .£15,495  o o 
G.  L.  Scott  15,000  o o 
Simpson&Son  14,776  o o 
F.  Beilby,  St. 

Georges- 

road,  Hull*  14,686  o o 


. . per  cwt.  o 
per  barrel  1 


VARNISHES,  &c.  , 

he  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 
1st  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 
1st  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

1st  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

i>t  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

:rork 

jie  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

>t  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

1st  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Itra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

lit  Japan  Gold  Size  

|it  Black  Japan  " 

k and  Mahogany  Stain  

Itnswick  Black  

lin  Black  

otting 

t French  aod  Brush  Polish  


IPSWICH.— For  the  erection  of  offices,  Museum-street, 
or  Messrs.  Jos.  Bird  & Son.  Mr.  G.  W.  Leighton 
irclmect,  6,  Princes-street,  Ipswich  :— 

Robert  Girling,  Ipswich  .£1,095 


Green,  arch 
Norwich  : — 
W.  F.  Smith 
Robert  Dye. 


KING’S  LYNN.-For  work  at  Rac 
mses,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk.  Mr.  He: 
chitecl  and  surveyer,  31,  Castle  Meadow, 

'.  H.  Brown ,£1,488  I Bardell  Bros. 

ask  & Langley 1,421  Renant  Bros. 

obert  Dye  1,384  | W.  F.  Smith. 

[All  of  King’s  Lynn.] 


WORKINGTON.-For  altera 
lr.  J.  T.  Lister’s  furniture  war 
inkle-street,  Workington,  for  Mi 
V-  G.  Scott  & Co.,  architects 
lgton  :— 

Masonry. — Geo.  Mann*  .... 

Joinery.—  Jas.  Fletchei*  ...’. 

Slating.  Lythgoe  & Sons*.. 

Plastering. — Jas.  Perrin*  .. 

Plumbing.— D.  M.  Walker* 

Painting  and  Glazing.— K.  t 


LERWICK.— For  the  erection  of  school 
the  School  Board.  Mr.  John  Morgan  Aitk 
Quantities  by  architect  : — 

Masonry.—  John  Morgan  Aitken,  Lerwick. 

N.B 

Carpentry,  &=c.— Thomas  S.  Sutherland, 

Huntly,  N.B 

Piumbing.—) ohn  Morgan  Aitken,  Lerwick 

Slating.— George  Farquhar,  Aberdeen 

Plastering.  — Seelar  & Co.,  Aberdeen  

Glazing  and  Painting.- 

deen 

Iron  and  Smith  IVork. 

Glasgow 


. C.  (Received).  S.  S.  R.  (Below  our  limit). 

|OTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  lettets 
| papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
tors. 

'e  cannot  urutertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
ons. 

«ters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
SIRED  beeD  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

'e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
ng  addresses. 

ny  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
n subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written 
he  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
)fy,j  ^’lle  rece‘Pt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
me  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

1 communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
ers  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
tng  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
ers  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
0 the  Editor. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TEN! 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submit! 
lollowing  list  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  |.  B; 
the  Board’s  Architect 
BOLINGBROKE-ROAD. 

tenor : — 

R.  S.  Ronald  

Rice  & Soli  

Ma.tin,  Wells,  & Co. 

Johnson  &C©.,  Ltd. 


-P.  & W.  McLellan, 


SALISBURY 
Crane-street,  ft 
lane,  Salisbury  :- 
Webb  & Co.... 

W.  Day  

Wort  & Way  . . 
T.  Dawkins  . . . 


—For  the  erection  of  a Masonic  Hall, 
r.  A.  C.  Bothams,  architect,  32,  Chipper- 

.,£2,140  o I E.  Witt  ,£1,807  5 

1,941  o I H.  J.  Kite,  Fisher- 
1,825  oj  ton,  Salisbury*..  1,800  o 


-Painting  interior  and 

E.  B.  Tucker  ..^433  2 
,,,  J . Garrett  & Son  41b  L 
440  C.  Gurling 4o5  c 


E.  Flood* 339  0 

[See  also  next  page. 
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BONNER  - STREET.— Cleaning  interior  (boys  and 
girls) : — 

Gibb  & Co TjCi35  ° ° I Barrett  & Power  £108  o o 

Silk  & Son....  120  o o | Collis  Willmott*  104  5 o 

W.  Shurmur 118  o o | 


CONWAY-ROAD.— Painting  interior  and  exterior 

W.  Jolly £610  15  1 Hay  ter  & Son  ....  .£377  1 

W.  Banks  456  10  | H.  Groves 35s 

J.  Kybett  415  o I E.  Proctor*  35° 

Johnson  & Co 390  o | 


DULWICH  HAMLET.— Painting  interior  :— 

H.  Leney ^369  I Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd...  £204 

J.’&  C.  Bowyer 252  Rice  & Son*  199 

H.  Line 215  I 


terior  :— 

W.  Banks  £325  ° 

W.  J.  Howie 253  0 

H.  Groves M5  ° 

Hayter  & Son  115  0 

Blackheath  Sanitary 
and  Decorative 

Works 105  0 

E.  Proctor £103  0 

S.  Musgrove*  ....  85  10 

EVERINGTON-STREE 

E.  Flood  £488  0 0 

S.  Polden 351  0 0 

W.  R.  & A. 

Hide 346  x°  0 

F.  T.  Chinchen  344  xo  0 

W.  Chappell  . . 340  0 a 

r. — Painting  interior  : — 

C.  Curling  £332  0 0 

W.  Hornett 315  0 0 

F.  Chidley  3°3  r7  6 

W.  Hammond..  257  9 8 

C.  Curd* 185  0 0 

FARNCOMBE-STREET 

W.  Banks  £512  0 

Johnson  & Co 47^  0 

H.  J.  Williams 438  c 

—Painting  interior : — 

G.  Barker ,£37°  10 

E.  Triggs* 348  0 

GIDEON-ROAD.— Paint 
R.  S.  Ronald  ..  £526  4 6 
Lorden  & Son..  468  0 0 
Johnson  & Co., 

Ltd 438  0 0 

Holliday  & 

Greenwood  . . 437  0 0 

ng  interior  and  exterior  :— 
Lathey  Bros.  . . £437  0 0 
Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd 42S  0 0 

E.  B.  Tucker  ..  427  xo  0 

E.  Triggs*  390  0 0 

GLOUCESTER-GROVE 

King  & Son  £352  0 

S.  Polden  325  0 

E.  Flood 285  0 

F.  Chidley 227  9 

EAST. — Painting  interior:— 
W.  Hammond  ....  £224  14 

W.  Hornett  201  0 

W.  Brown* 190  0 

H AGUE-STREET.- -Painting  interior 

J.  F.  Holliday  £40'  0 0 1 J.  Haydon  .....£33210  0 

J.  Kybett 38615  0 | W.  Shurmur  ..  315  0 0 

Collis  Willmott  36615  0 G.  Barker  ....  285  0 0 

Barrett  & Power  355  0 0 S.  H.  CorhekT  269  0 0 

Silk  & Son  ... . 35°  0 0 1 

HAMOND-SQUARE.  - 
terior  : — 

Bate  Bros £*>175 

Barrett  & Power 718 

W.  Shurmur ...  640 

Marchant  & Hirst . . 62Q 

Painting  interior  and  ex- 

Silk  & Son  ,£59° 

G.  Wales 59° 

G.  Barker 587 

Stevens  Bros.*  536 

HOLLAND-STREET.- 

R.  S.  Ronald £402 

Holliday  & Green- 

wood 3°7 

Garrett  & Son 298 

Painting  interior  :— 

| Johnson  & Co £283 

I Lathey  Bros 281 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd...  263 
| G.  Brittain* 224 

C.B.KSNEWm 

LOWER  CHAPMAN-STREET.— Painting  interior 


A.  E.  Symes 
Wall  & Co.  ... 
A.  W.  Derby  . 
J.  F.  Holliday. 
Gibb  & Co.  . . . 


J.T.  Robey .6394 

S.  H.  Corfield. . 381  - 

G.  Wales 359  10 

J.  Haydon* 358  18 


M ANTU A-STRE  ET.— Cleaning  interior 

W.  Hammond  ^367  o I E.  B.  Tucker £s°6  1 

R.  S.  Ronald 353  o Lathey  Bros 293 

Holloway  Bros.  ..  345  o | E.  Triggs* 264 


POOLE’S  PARK.  — Cleaning  interior:— 

Bate  Bros £s25  I Grover  & Son  . . 

Barrett  & Power 255  Stevens  Bros.  ... 

G.  Kirby  252  | Marchant  & Hir 


-6*37 

236 


RATHFERN-ROAD.— Painting  interior 


r & Son  ....  £30*: 
t C.  Bowyer  . . 29; 


W.  Banks  £236  1 

C.  G.  Jones  229  1 

H.  Groves*  206 


RISINGHILL-STREET.— Painting  interior  and 
rior  ; old  and  new  portions 

Bate  Bros £1,020 

T.  Cruwys 760 

McCormick  & Sons  747 


Marchant  & Hirst  £679 

M.  Pearson  499 

Bristow  & Eatwell*  457 


RUBY-STREET.— Cleaning  interior  :— 


H.  Line 14° 

[ W.  V.  Goad*  140 


WALNUT  TREE-WALK.— Painting  interior 


...£486 

Bulled  & Co 436  o 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  420  o 
H.  & G.  Mallett  ..  397  xo 


Rice  & Son 
King  & Sou  . 
G.  Brittain  . 
W.  Smith*  . 


-6395 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUI  LDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
5 of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part  sol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  “ THB 
BUILDER,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
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Some  Cities^of  Modern  Italy — Mantua. 

pass  direct  from 
Milan  to  Mantua, 
although  the  two 
cities  are  within 
the  same  pro- 
vince and  have 
many  character- 
istics in  common, 
is  like  entering 
an  abandoned 
' church  from  the  noisy  modern  street, 

ntua  is  one  of  the  old  Italian  cities  least 
ched  by  the  changed  spirit  of  modern 
es.  It  jealously  preserves  the  traditions 
its  historic  past— its  Lombard  arcaded 
lets,  its  huge  rambling  palaces  aban- 

led  to  emptiness  and  a few  squatting 
lilies,  whose  presence  can  only  be  ac- 
Jited  for  by  the  evident  neglect  to  which 
se  buildings  have  been  subject  since 
days  of  the  Austrians.  The  disused 
fate  palaces  of  the  city,  with  their  grass- 
wn  courts,  decaying  woodwork,  and  rusty 
1 gates,  give  it  a very  forlorn  appear- 
e.  The  enormous  fortifications  of  the 
poleonic  era,  long  since  out  of  date,  are 
entered  by  drawbridges,  whose  chains 
l machinery  have  apparently  been  appro- 
ved for  the  sake  of  the  old  iron.  Seldom 
ited  by  the  tourist,  the  architectural 
isures  of  the  city  are  but  little  known, 
l although  the  extraordinary  creations 
ibuted  to  Giulio  Romano  (a  sort  of 
icature  copyist  of  Michelangelo)  have  a 
tain  celebrity,  very  few  people  nowadays 
ik  them  worth  the  trouble  of  a visit, 
flantua,  although  it  possesses  no  modern 
ldings,  has  a certain  title  to  notice  in  a 
es  of  sketches  of  modern  Italy,  on  ac- 
nt  of  the  work  being  carried  out  in  its 
ices  by  the  “ Ufficio  Regionale.”  This 
st  estimable  of  modern  institutions  in 
y planted,  about  two  years  ago,  one  of  its 
•divisional  offices  in  the  old  palace  of  the 
izaga,  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Archt. 
ille  Patricolo.  Signor  Patricolo  has 
ady  done  a great  deal,  but  his  labours 
ely  show  what  an  enormous  amount  of 


artistic  work  still  remains  buried  under  the 
successive  layers  of  plaster  and  colour-wash 
which  encrust  the  palace  in  every  direction. 
It  is  truly  a case  of  exploration  more  than 
restoration  (the  latter  hated  word  is  not  per- 
mitted within  the  formulas  of  the  U.  R.). 
Operations  were  commenced  in  1898 
by  scraping  off  the  plaster  fronts  of 
the  palace,  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
as  Signor  Patricolo  expresses  it,  “ a page 
of  history  appears.”  The  lower  portions 
of  the  palace,  with  its  arcades  and  the 
balconied  windows  shown  in  a very  old 
picture  preserved  in  Milan,  have  now  come 
to  light,  and  represent  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  upper  portions  ot  the  palace 
are  the  Gonzaga  additions  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  All  these  fronts  will  now  be  care- 
fully preserved  as  they  stand,  without  any 
"restoration,”  but  with  only  such  small 
repairs  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  their  stability.  A very  interesting 
discovery  recently  made  inside  the  palace 
consists  of  a suite  of  rooms,  a small  building 
at  one  time  almost  detached,  built  for  the 
celebrated  Isabella  d’Este  about  1490.  This 
apartment  had  actually  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  was  merely  known  from  records  as  the 
" camera  picta.”  Now,  in  the  course  of 
investigation,  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  has 
emerged  from  a collection  of  outbuildings  of 
recent  times  in  which  it  had  become  buried. 
It  consists  of  a small  court  surr  mnded  by 
a colonnade  of  delicate  Ionic  ir  arble  archi- 
tecture, with  a series  of  rooms  ading  out  of 
it,  most  of  which  are  decorat  d in  a very 
curious  manner  with  a mosaic  ol  crystals  and 
coloured  marbles  on  the  walls.  From  these 
decorations  the  apartment  has  taken  the 
name  of  "la  grotta.”  All  the  marble  work 
and  decorations  had  been  smothered  up  so 
completely  with  plaster,  and  alterations  by 
partitions,  &c.,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries,  that  their  discovery  excited  a very 
considerable  amount  of  surprise.  The 
badges  and  monograms  of  Isabella  are 
preserved  amongst  some  of  the  fresco 
decorations. 

Another  very  important  work  connected 
with  this  palace  is  at  present  being  carried 


out  by  the  department — the  isolation  of  the 
very  beautiful  fourteenth  century  Castle  of 
St.  George,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  buildings  and  of  the  city.  Consider- 
ing the  extremely  flat  nature  of  the  site  o 
Mantua  and  its  surroundings,  this  castle 
presents  a wonderfully  imposing  appearance 
Situated  on  the  line  of  earthwork  fortifica- 
tions (there  are  no  mediaeval  city  walls),  it  is 
approached  by  a very  long  bridge  spanning 
one  of  the  curious  lakes,  or  rather  swamps, 
which  surround  the  city.  The  castle  would 
appear  to  have  been  built  as  the  stronghold 
of  the  mediaeval  palace,  and  between  the 
two  were  originally  gardens,  which  have 
been  built  over  to  a great  extent  in  later 
times.  These  later  buildings,  of  a poor, 
sordid  description,  have  covered  up  until  re- 
cently the  fine  old  red  brick  mediaeval  towers, 
the  tops  of  which,  with  deep  machicolations 
and  embrasures,  were  only  just  visible. 
During  the  last  few  months  the  castle  has 
been  almost  entirely  freed  from  these  un- 
sightly additions,  and  now  stands  in  a most 
singular  state  of  preservation,  surrounded  by 
the  ancient  moat;  but  its  walls  are,  of  course, 
much  seamed  and  marked  with  the  traces  of 
the  buildings  which  have  been  removed. 
The  castle,  consisting  of  a square  mass, 
with  four  square  angle  towers  and  a project- 
ing gateway,  all  in  red  brick,  with  tile  roofs 
over  every  part,  will  be  left  exactly  as  it 
stands,  untouched  but  for  certain  repairs  to 
windows  and  doors  necessary  to  render  it 
habitable  and  usable  as  the  provincial 
" Archivio,”  for  which  purpose  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  so- 
called  " restoration  ” will  be  attempted,  and 
so  another  monument  will  be  added  to  that 
interesting  series  which  is  being  cared  for 
under  the  auspices  of  the  newly-instituted 
" Ufficio  Regionale  per  la  Conservazione  dei 
Monumenti  in  Lombardia.” 

Before  very  long  Mantua  will  become  an 
interesting  and  attractive  city,  with  its  re- 
covered palace  and  its  imposing  castle.  The 
sentiment  which  is  guiding  this  recovery  is 
an  entirely  modern  one,  and  would  have 
been  unintelligible  to  the  “ restorers’’  of 
forty  years  ago.  The  city  has,  fortunately, 
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been  preserved  for  better  times,  and  its 
exceedingly  interesting  buildings  are  now  in 
good  hands.  The  dirt  and  sordid  squalor  of 
the  immediate  past  is  being  removed,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  everything  of  the  slightest 
historical  or  artistic  interest  is  now  carefully 
left  exactly  as  and  where  it  is  found,  and 
however  broken  or  defaced  such  things  may 
be,  they  are  preserved  without  any  question 
of  " restoration.” 


THE  DECORATIVE  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

IE  publish  this  week  four  illustra- 
tions of  decoratively  treated  piano- 
fortes, all  made  by  Messrs. 
Broadwood  (to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  loan  of  the  photographs  from 
which  the  illustrations  are  taken),  but  designed 
by  various  architects  or  decorative  artists 
whose  names  are  appended  to  the  illustra- 
tions. 

We  do  not  consider  that  any  apology  can 
be  considered  necessary  for  introducing  such 
designs  among  the  illustrations  to  an  archi- 
tectural journal.  The  designing  of  furniture 
is  in  its  nature  closely  connected  with  archi- 
tectural design  ; and  a pianoforte  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  pieces  of 
furniture  to  be  found  in  a modern  house. 
Moreover,  the  use  and  object  of  the  instru- 
ment give  it  a suggestiveness  beyond  that 
which  belongs  to  most  articles  of  furniture. 
It  is  the  medium  for  giving  voice  to  the 
productions  of  another  art,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  poetic  and  certainly  the  most 
abstract  of  all  the  arts.  It  should  surely 
claim  a treatment  worthy  of  so  high  a 
function. 

Unfortunately,  till  very  recently,  the  make 
of  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  the  piano 
has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
cabinet-maker,  who  has  had  no  object  in 
view  but  solidity  and  a certain  costliness 
and  finish  of  mere  material  and  surface. 
The  operative  portion  of  a grand  piano 
represents  a considerable  weight,  which 
seems  to  require  strong  supports,  and  this 
need  has  been  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
met  by  the  adoption  of  those  thick  elephan- 
tine legs,  of  a design  suggesting  the  old 
forms  of  cheap  decanter  - stopper,  with 
which  we  are  only  too  familiar.  It  is, 
moreover,  a costly  instrument,  and  may 
therefore  fittingly  be  enclosed  in  costly 
wood  ; but  costliness  has  in  general  been 
the  object  rather  than  design,  and  polished 
walnut  or  polished  ebony  have  been  sup- 
posed to  provide,  in  their  own  intrinsic 
appearance,  all  that  the  purchaser  could 
desire,  without  the  attempt  to  intrude  any 
special  design  into  the  case.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  persons 
who  go  to  choose  a piano  go  to  choose  it  as 
a musical  instrument,  and  (not  unnaturally) 
think  more  of  the  tone  than  of  any  other 
quality  of  its  make. 

The  piano,  like  the  organ,  is  in  a different 
category  in  regard  to  form  from  most 
musical  instruments.  In  the  .whole  of  the 
violin  tribe  of  instruments,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  wind  instruments  played  by  the  lips,  the 
form  of  the  instrument  is  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  its  special 
sound.  There  is  considerable  beauty  in  a 
violin ; but,  except  in  regard  to  the  scroll 
head,  the  beauty  arises  entirely  from 
the  fine  character  of  the  curvatures 
and  lines  which  its  shape  naturally 


takes ; the  peculiar  shape  being  a neces- 
sary condition  for  the  production  of  the 
tone  required.  In  the  piano  the  actual 
sound-producing  parts  are  not  visible,  but 
are  encased,  for  the  same  reason  that  a violin 
is  put  away  into  a case  when  not  in  use — 
for  necessary  protection  from  dust  and  atmo- 
spheric influence  ; only,  as  the  mechanical 
portion  of  the  piano  is  too  heavy  and  too 
complicated  to  be  moved  about  or  put  in 
and  out  of  a case,  its  case  has  to  be  a per- 
manent one.  Under  these  conditions  it  can, 
of  course,  as  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  were  informed  the  other 
day  by  Messrs.  Broadwood,  be  made  in  any 
outward  shape  we  please.  But  in  dealing 
with  a grand  piano,  where  the  stringing  and 
the  frame  naturally  assume  a harp-like  form, 
it  seems  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  that  the  case  should  follow  that  form. 
A rectangular  shape  would  mean  a consider- 
able waste  of  space,  and  would  moreover 
deprive  the  exterior  outline  of  its  special  and 
peculiar  character.  The  grand  piano  outline 
may  be  an  awkward  one  to  place  in  a room, 
and  an  awkward  one  to  treat  as  a piece  of 
furniture  ; but  that  is  the  outline  arising  out 
of  the  construction  of  the  interior,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  it. 

Admitting  that  the  general  structural  form 
of  the  grand  pianoforte  should  be  retained, 
the  decoration  should  obviously  be  subor- 
dinated to  this  form,  and  should  be  designed 
so  as  to  follow  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the 
structure,  and  give  solidity  to  the  supports 
while  giving  them  some  better  decorative 
treatment  than  that  of  the  common  form 
of  “ decanter-stopper  ” legs  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  painting  of  elaborate 
pictorial  subjects  on  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  top,  which  has  been  carried  out 
in  some  cases,  is  really  not  so  much  decorat- 
ing a piano  as  making  it  a panel  to  paint 
pictures  on  ; the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
is  apt  to  be  lost  under  the  application 
of  this  kind  of  pictorial  decoration ; the 
piano  becomes  in  fact  quite  subordinate 
to  the  decoration,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  kind  of  pictorial 
decoration  is  generally  preferred  (where 
it  is  preferred)  by  those  who  attach  very 
little  importance  to  the  musical  functions  of 
the  instrument ; they  want  an  ornamental 
piece  of  furniture,  not  a piano.  And  in  no 
case  should  the  keys  be  the  subject  of  any 
decoration  whatever.  They  are  for  use,  not 
show,  and  the  clearly  marked  contrast  of 
the  ordinary  black  and  white  keys  is  a 
necessity  to  the  pianist  who  (if  he  is  a master 
of  his  craft)  does  not  look  much  at  the 
keyboard,  but  who  requires  Irom  time  to 
time  just  to  catch  sight  of  the  group  of 
black  keys  at  one  or  other  part  of  the  key- 
board as  a guide  in  a long  skip  from  one 
position  to  another.  To  reverse  the  order 
of  treatment  and  make  the  usually  white 
keys  dark  and  the  “ semitones  ’’  light  in 
colour,  merely  because  many  old  instru- 
ments were  made  in  that  way,  is  absurd  ; it 
is  putting  decorative  treatment  before  prac- 
tical use,  and  making  a gratuitous  puzzle 
for  the  eye  of  the  player.  Any  kind  of  inlay 
ornament  on  the  keys  is  also  entirely  out  of 
place  ; in  process  of  time  it  wears  irregu- 
larly and  spoils  the  surface,  at  the  same 
time  confusing  the  eye  of  the  player.  The 
surface  of  the  keys,  for  use,  cannot  be  too 
smooth  and  unbroken. 

In  the  pianos  we  illustrate  the  keyboard 
of  only  one  is  shown,  which  has  the 


ordinary  black  and  white  keys,  and  we  he 
all  the  others  are  the  same  ; indeed,  we  n 
presume  that  Messrs.  Broadwood  understs 
their  business  as  pianoforte  makers  too  v 
to  consent  to  any  but  the  normal  treatment 
the  keyboard.  Mr.  A.  C.  Blomfield’3  desi 
No.  1,  is  in  nearly  every  respect  excelle! 
the  lines  of  structure  are  all  followed  in 
decoration,  and  the  supports  are  treated 
an  architectural  manner  which  is  grace 
and  appropriate  while  having  every  appe 
ance  of  firmness  and  stability.  The  o 
point  we  take  exception  to  is  that 
carrying  out  this  architectural  treatmi 
in  perhaps  a slightly  too  conventio 
manner,  the  break  of  the  “cornice”' 
worked  on  the  edge  of  the  lid,  so  t 
when  the  lid  is  lifted,  as  shown  in  the  ill 
tration,  the  cornice  is  divorced  from 
entablature,  and  moreover  shows  in 
shape  of  projections  on  the  edge  of  the 
which,  in  that  position,  have  no  mean 
and  look  decidedly  out  of  place.  This  del 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a little  modifi 
tion  in  the  treatment  of  the  design.  We 
not  know  where  the  line  comes  from  wh 
is  inlaid  on  the  under  side  of  the  lid : — 

“ Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  for  ever, 
but  it  seems  a very  weak  quotation  to  > 
on  a musical  instrument,  and  is  particula 
out  of  place  in  that  position,  seeing  t 
the  lid  is  only  raised  in  order  to  increase  ■ 
power  of  the  sounds.  Is  it  intended  a 
hint  to  the  player  to  put  the  lid  do 
again  ? 

The  upright  grand,  No.  2,  designed 
Mr.  Gilbert  Ogilvy,  is  very  pleasing  in  de 
rative  treatment,  but  it  is  a form  of  cas 
the  instrument  which  appears  to  us 
have  no  advantage  whatever,  unless 
object  is  to  make  something  which,  wl 
closed,  will  look  as  little  like  a piano 
possible.  The  flap  doors  standing  open 
each  side  are  merely  a nuisance  to 
player,  suggesting  a feeling  of  not  hav 
elbow  room,  and  we  do  not  see  that  1 
form  of  piano  has  anything  whatever 
recommend  [it  either  in  an  aesthetic  01 
practical  sense. 

The  piano  No.  3,  designed  by  Mr.  Lutye 
has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  absence 
pretence  in  the  decorative  treatment,  but 
design  of  the  supports  suggests  that,  hav 
at  first  made  them  too  thin  for  stability,  > 
architect  felt  under}  the  necessity  of  braG 
them  together  to  ensure  a firmness  wh 
their  unaided  proportions  would  not  sup] 
We  do  not  think  the  result  is  happy,  thoi 
there  is  no  doubt  a novelty  and  grace  in 
treatment  of  the  curved  braces. 

The  semi-grand  No.  4,  by  Mr.  All< 
decorated  with  simple  and  graceful  in 
designs,  is  in  an  excellent  taste  ; but  h 
also  the  designer,  in  adopting  thin  1 
coupled  together,  has  rather  sacrifii 
stability  of  appearance  to  elegance, 
pianoforte,  as  already  observed,  is  a hei 
affair,  and  when  it  has  to  be  moved ; 
all  over  the  floor,  which  is  sometin 
necessary,  the  side  strain  on  the  legs; 
very  considerable,  and  they  ought  to 
strong  enough  to  stand  it.  If  that  piano  w 
moved  lengthways,  the  end  legs  would 
subject  to  more  strain  than  they  seem  a: 
to  bear.  Moreover,  absolute  stability  of 
instrument  is  of  the  greatest  importance) 
the  player  ; solid-looking  supports  are  thd; 
fore  demanded  both  for  practical  <! 
eesthetic  reasons  ; and  the  'movement  n 
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avour  of  paring  down  the  legs  of  a piano  to 
hin  and  what  are  supposed  to  be  elegant 
iroportions  seems  a mistake. 


NOTES. 

:he  Monument  The  Pr°P°sal  to  erect  the 
to.  memorial  to  our  late  Queen  in 
uecn  Victoria.  front  Buckingham  Palace 

i perhaps  as  good  a one  in  regard  to 
te  as  could  be  made ; but  it  ought  to  be 
c once  pointed  out,  in  the  most  emphatic 
inner,  that  to  render  any  important  monu- 
lent  of  the  kind  effective,  the  question  of 
s position  on  the  ground  will  need  very 
ireful  consideration,  or  else  some  re- 
rangement  of  the  ground  will  be  neces- 
iry.  At  the  time  when  the  Marble  Arch 
as  first  erected  in  front  of  Buckingham 
alace  the  courtyard  between  it  and  the 
alace  was  laid  out  in  a decorative  manner, 
id  the  then  straight  canal  in  St.  James’s  Park 
ced  and  was  axial  with  the  centre  of  the 
alace.  Now  the  straight  canal  has  been 
placed  by  an  irregular  sheet  of  water 
hich  is  not  central  with  anything,  and  the 
:is  of  the  Mall  is  not  in  a line  with  the 
[is  of  the  Palace.  Unless  we  are  to  see 
peated  the  blunder  so  constantly  made 
London,  of  erecting  monuments,  arches, 
id  buildings  of  monumental  character, 
ithout  the  slightest  regard  to  axial  posi- 
Dn  and  as  if  they  were  thrown  on  the 
ound  by  accident,  it  must  be  obvious 
at  if  the  proposed  monument  is  to 
:cupy  a position  axial  with  the  line  of  the 
all,  it  must  be  kept  entirely  disconnected 
Dm  the  Palace,  otherwise  its  position  will 
ipear  absurd  ; if  it  is  to  be  central  with 
e Palace,  it  must  be  kept  as  close 
possible  to  the  latter,  and  entirely 
sconnected  from  the  Mall.  Considering 
e wretched  architectural  character  of 
e front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  it  may 
* suggested  that  one  part  of  the  scheme 
ight  very  well  be,  to  erect  a new  facade 
Buckingham  Palace  itself  — a facade 
orthy  of  the  position  and  its  associations, 
id  which  would  form  a portion  of  the 
emorial,  the  special  monument  to  the 
ueen  standing  closely  in  front  of  and  even 
nnected  architecturally  with  the  new 
fade.  Otherwise,  any  architectural  and 
ulptural  monument  erected  immediately 
front  of  the  Palace  would  only  intensify 
e mean  and  commonplace  character  of  the 
ilace  fa9ade. 

, Fear  has  been  expressed  that 

Frescoes  ol  * 

s.  Maria  the  remarkable  frescoes  of  the 
Antiqua.  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
hich  adorn  this  recently-discovered  church 
the  Roman  Forum  must  suffer  severely 
Dm  exposure  to  the  air  and  lose  much  of 
eir  extraordinary  freshness.  We  are  in  a 
isition  to  state  that  every  precaution  is 
:ing  taken  for  their  due  preservation.  Not 
ily  is  a skilled  artist  at  work  making 
(loured  facsimiles  — a Herculean  task 
msidering  the  extent  of  the  frescoes — 
ut  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Boni,  a 

[ocess  of  sterilizing  the  plaster  is  being 
rried  out  and  effectively  prevents  any 
>rther  fading.  Every  one  interested,  not 
i lly  in  mediaeval  antiquities  but  more  espe- 
•ally  in  the  influence  of  classical  tradition 
fi  Christian  art,  should  study  these  remark- 
pie  frescoes.  The  earlier  ones  are  distinctly 
ijompeian  in  manner,  and  the  transition  to  a 
-gid  Byzantine  style  can  clearly  be  seen. 

: is,  indeed,  a marvellous  piece  of  good  for- 
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tune  that  has  preserved  for  us  with  such 
wonderful  freshness  a fresco  such  as  that  of 
the  Crucifixion,  securely  dated  by  the  in- 
scribed figure  of  Paul  I.  (a.d.  757-767) 
marked  as  contemporary  art  by  the  square 
nimbus. 

Th.  Workmen’,  The  broadening  effect  of  the 
Compensation  recent  decision  of  the  House  of 
ct‘  Lords  on  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Act  is  very  well  instanced  by  the 
case  of  Dredge  v.  Conway,  Jones,  & Co., 
which  was  decided  last  week  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  man  who  was  injured  was 
whitewashing  and  stopping  the  ceiling  of 
a staircase,  and  he  was  standing  on  a 
mixed  erection  made  of  planks  resting  on 
ladders — one  of  those  makeshift  affairs  with 
which  every  householder  who  has  had  the 
interior  of  his  house  whitewashed  is  familiar. 
The  County  Court  Judge  decided  that  the 
house  was  not  being  constructed  or  repaired 
by  means  of  a scaffolding  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act.  This  decision  has  now 
been  overruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
Hoddinot  v.  Newton.  In  other  words,  as 
we  stated  at  the  time  of  the  last  decision, 
the  judges  must  now  construe  the  Act  from 
the  point  of  view  of  including  as  far  as 
possible  all  building  or  similar  operations 
within  it.  Why  in  the  first  instance  the 
Act  could  not  have  been  drafted  so 
as  to  secure  this  result  without  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  money  in  litiga- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Even  yet, 
with  the  most  liberal  construction,  it  is 
possible  for  some  workmen  to  be  excluded 
from  its  benefits,  and  we  feel  certain  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  that  Parliament 
should  amend  it  by  striking  out  all  its 
limitations,  more  especially  that  in  regard 
to  the  limit  of  30  ft.  in  the  height  of 
buildings.  Nearly  all  workmen  are  now 
affected  by  it,  and  it  is  better  that  there 
should  not  be  even  a limited  exclusion. 

At  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Machfe  Engineers  last  week,  Mr. 

Eborall’s  paper  on  “ Polyphase 
Substation  Machinery”  attracted  a very 
crowded  audience.  As  all  electricians  at 
the  present  time  are  very  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
polyphase  working,  which  has  become  the 
standard  system  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  this  partly  accounts  for  the  large 
attendance.  Mr.  Eborall’s  paper  was  a 
very  meritorious  one,  and,  although 
nothing  very  novel  was  described,  it 
ought  to  prove  useful  to  engineers,  as  he 
discusses  very  carefully  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  successful  working. 
We  pointed  out  last  year  that  in  his  paper 
on  induction  motors  he  had  left  out  of 
account  the  shape  of  the  pressure  wave.  In 
this  paper  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once, 
and  he  also  deserves  credit  for  having 
avoided  the  fallacy  of  a power  factor  of 
unity.  He  mentions  that  at  Prague,  a town 
of  250,000  inhabitants,  there  is  a very  suc- 
cessful municipal  electric  station  providing 
current  for  lighting,  power,  and  traction. 
The  lighting  and  power  supply  is  done  by 
polyphase  currents,  whilst  the  electric  trams 
get  their  direct  current  from  substations 
operated  by  the  polyphase  currents  from  the 
central  station.  As  the  pressure  on  the  lighting 
circuits  is  kept  almost  absolutely  constant 
notwithstanding  the  variable  loads  on  the 
traction  circuit,  this  is  a conclusive  proof  of 
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the  possibility  of  such  a combined  station. 
The  economies  that  can  be  effected  by 
having  only  one  central  station  will  be  ob- 
vious to  engineers,  and  the  municipal  un- 
dertaking at  Prague  is  an  assured  financial 
success.  Mr.  Field,  one  of  the  engineers  of 
the  tramways  system  of  the  Glasgow  Cor- 
poration, who  has,  therefore,  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  polyphase  cur- 
rents and  rotary  converters,  described 
several  devices  he  has  adopted  for  ensuring 
steady  working.  Dr.  Silvanus  Thompson 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  rotary  converters, 
&c.,  were  only  makeshifts  ; the  true  system 
was  to  use  three-phase  currents  throughout 
— to  use,  for  example,  three-phase  motors 
on  the  electric-cars,  and  thus  get  rid  of  all 
the  electrolytic  troubles  caused  by  leakage 
of  the  direct  currents  from  the  rails. 


The  nineteenth  exhibition  of 
PafonMEufan.  the  Society  of  Painter- Etchers, 

' now  on  view  at  the  Gallery  of 
the  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters, 
shows  indications  of  a tendency  to 
return  more  generally  towards  the  practice 
of  pure  line  etching— what  we  call  genuine 
etching.  There  is  a larger  proportion  of  this 
class  of  etching,  and  less  of  the  attempts  to 
produce  special  effects  which  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  etcher’s  art.  There 
are  none  of  Mr.  Law’s  overworked  pro- 
ductions in  the  style  proper  to  engraving, 
nor  any  of  Mr.  Strang’s  essays  in  the 
grotesque  ; though  Mr.  R.  Spence,  in  his  four 
odd  and  incongruous  scenes  in  the  life  of 
J.  Fox  (8  to  1 1)  seems  rather  to  have  taken  his 
cue  from  Mr.  Strang.  Among  the  most 
striking  works  in  the  room  are,  as  usual, 
the  collection  of  dry-point  portraits  of 
ladies  by  the  eminent  French  master  of  the 
burin,  M.  Helleu ; all  of  them  admirable  in 
the  freedom  yet  certainty  of  line  ; the  only 
drawback  is  the  total  want  of  expression  in 
the  countenances  — whether  because  the 
sitters  had  none,  or  because  the  artist  could 
not  render  if,  we  cannot  determine.  A fine 
example  of  free  and  powerful  dry-point  work 
is  also  M.  Legros’  “ Solitude  ” (25).  Many 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  art  of  etching 
are  to  be  found  not  among  the  larger  and 
more  prominent  works,  but  among  the 
small  plates  which  might  be  passed  over  by 
a hasty  observer.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Pimlott’s  " Building  a Boat  ” 
(6),  Mr.  Van  Raalte's  “ Old  Wooden  Bridge, 
Rye  ” (59),  one  of  those  which  shows  the 
characteristic  quality  of  etching  in  dealing 
with  a subject  in  which  the  darks  are  all 
concentrated  on  the  main  object  and  the 
rest  only  indicated,  the  whole  done  with  as 
few  lines  as  possible ; Mr.  Charlton’s 
“The  Street  Corner”  (108),  a snow 
scene  in  an  old  city ; the  same  artist's 
Low  Tide’’  (123);  Mr.  Evershed’s  Italian 
subjects,  especially  “ St.  Peter’s  from  the 
Pincio ’’ (162)  a perfect  little  work,  executed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy  but  with 
nothing  overdone ; Mr.  Holmes  May’s 
“ Wayside  Sketch  ” (166)  ; and  Mr.  Barrett’s 
“Slip  Top,  Staithes ” (177).  What  we  call 
the  “ scratchy  ’’  style  of  etching  is  illustrated 
in  such  examples  as  Mr.  Burridge’s,  46  and 
49,  where  the  sky  is  all  a scribble  ; freedom 
of  line  without  a definite  aim.  Among 
architectural  subjects  Mr.  Cameron  has 
several  from  Italy  which  have  a quality  of 
their  own;  M.  Bejot’s  Paris  sketches  are 
rather  weak  ; Mr.  Haig’s  interior  of  Barcelona 
Cathedral  (53)  is  & fine  example  of  clean 
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vertical  line  shading  ; Mr.  Wallace  Riming- 
ton’s  interior  of  “ St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna  ’ 
<207),  in  a different  style  of  execu- 
tion, is  also  very  effective ; Mr.  Pott  s 
view  of  the  portico  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  is  out  of  drawing,  and  the  columns 
are  too  thin.  Among  other  works  worth 
special  notice  are  Mr.  Knight’s  " Original 
Mezzotints,”  especially  No.  206 ; Mr.  W. 
Monk’s  " The  Firs,  Hampstead  ’’  (120),  with 
the  tree-trunks  treated  white  against  the 
background  ; Mr.  Holroyd’s  “ Study  ot  Pine 
Trees  ” on  Lord  Tennyson’s  estate  (72) ; 
and  Mr.  Bauerle’s  “Danae’’  (41 — dry-point), 
a very  graceful  half-length  ; his  larger  work, 
“ Goblin  Market  ’’  (43),  is  not  so  effective  in 
conception  as  Rossetti’s  original  illustration 
to  the  poem.  A selection  of  “ Etchings  of 
the  Norwich  School,”  by  Crome,  Cotman, 
and  Daniell,  forms  a feature  in  the  exhibi- 
tion ; they  are  not  mostly  very  remarkable 
works,  but  are  interesting  historically,  as 
showing  how  little  sense  of  special  style  in 
etching  existed  in  England  at  that  period. 


Institute  of  The  eighty-sixth  annual  exhi 
Painters  in  bition  of  the  Institute  of 
Water-Colours. 


of  colour.  Here  also  are  several  fine  land- 
scapes b}r  Mr.  Orrock,  in  his  well-known 
style;  Mr.  Knight’s  “Morning  Light’’  (449)  > 
Mr.  Davies’s  “Across  the  Ilkley  Moors  ’ 
(441),  a very  fine  landscape  which,  without 
being  hard  or  realistic  in  style,  looks  as  if 
you  could  walk  over  it  and  into  the  distance  ; 
Mr.  David  Green’s  “A  Breezy  Common” 
(417),  another  inspiration  from  Mr.  Wim- 
peris,  or  appearing  such  ; Miss  Ethel  Kirk- 
patrick’s clever  picture  “ The  Lantern  ’ 
(402),  and  several  admirable  little  works 
by  Mr.  Nisbet,  among  which  “November 
Evening’’  (350),  is  especially  good— a grand 
landscape  reduced  to  a small  scale.  Among 
architectural  subjects  Mr.  Fulleylove  has  a 
carefully  studied  “Interior  of  St.  Pauls’ 

(272)  ; Mr.  Shoosmith  a view  of  the  “ Place 
Eau  de  Robec,  Rouen  ’’  (49)1  which  rather 
reminds  one  of  Prout ; Mr.  Macquoid  shows 
us  a fine  view  of  “ The  Old  Castle,  Dieppe  ’ 
(134),  with  the  bridge  across  the  moat  lead- 
ing up  to  it;  and  in  “Waiting  for  Master’’ 

(273)  Miss  Violet  Linton  has  contrived  to 
produce  quite  an  interesting  little  picture  out 
of  the  brick  walls  of  a cottage  and  a small 
white  dog  keeping  watch  in  the  doorway. 


Painters  in  Water-Colours  at 
their  Galleries  in  Piccadilly,  though  it 
perhaps  can  hardly  be  said  to  contain  any 
one  work  of  the  first  importance,  is  as  a 
whole  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  con 
taining  especially  a considerable  number  of 
interesting  studies  in  landscape.  Of  the 
figure  subjects  there  are  few  that  interest 
us  ; the  best  are  Mr.  Frank  Dadd’s  picture 
of  officers  of  the  Queen  Anne  or  early 
Georgian  epoch  choosing  “Horses  for  the 
King  ” (229),  and  Mr.  Collins’s  pre-historic 
“ Duel”  (15) ; and  Mr.  Henry  Stock  sends  a 
very  pretty  child  portrait  (50)  and  a Titian 
esque  study  of  “ Pain  Bringing  Wings  to  a 
Soul”  (279),  which  at  least  aims  high,  and 
is  fine  in  colour.  But  among  landscapes 
there  is  much  to  enjoy.  The  various  small 
but  rather  highly  finished  works  by  Mr.  Pyne 
are  a little  too  finished,  but  all  pleasing.  In 
the  first  room  Mr.  Ferrier  shows  a fine  view 
of  Edinburgh  Castle  from  the  Greyfriars 
Churchyard  (10)  ; Mr.  Weedon,  who  in  style 
is  almost  a double  of  the  late  Mr.  Wimperis, 
exhibits  “ Glen  Logan,  Ross-shire”  (40)  and 
several  drawings  in  the  same  broad  and  fine 
water-colour  style.  Mr.  Stratton’s  “ A Quiet 
Evening”  (82)  is  a small  work  of  much 
feeling.  Mr.  Macbride’s  “On  the  Kennet” 
(94)  is  rather  woolly  in  manner,  but  a work 
not  to  be  slighted ; nor,  in  a very  different 
way,  Mr.  Rivers’s  “After  Rain”  (102), 
a village  street  scene  with  a touch  of 
evening  sunset  light  in  the  sky,  very 
quiet  and  unpretentious,  but  poetic  in 
feeling.  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  large  picture 
of  a “Spate  in  the  Highlands”  (134), 
powerful  in  its  way,  is  somewhat  spoiled  by 
the  perspective  of  the  bridge  being  unsatis- 
factory, the  place  of  the  piers  on  the  water- 
level  not  coinciding  with  the  direction  shown 
by  the  line  of  the  parapet.  Among  the 
works  in  the  centre  room  is  Mr.  Knight’s 
beautiful  “Marshland’’  (277),  Mr.  Wether- 
bee’s  " Night  ” (294 — the  clouds  are  rather 
too  solid);  and  Mr.  Gregory’s  “The  Brink 
of  a Discovery  ” (288),  a charmingly 

painted  Thames-side  scene  which  does  not 
fully  explain  its  title.  In  the  third  room 
are  the  largest  and  most  important  land- 
scapes, among  which  Mr.  Bernard  Evans’s 
“ Storm  in  Wharfedale’’  (464)  is  very  fine  in 
spite  of  a certain  yellowish  conventionality 


We  are  officially  informed  that 
Institute  of  the  King  has  graciously  con' 
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sented  to  continue  to  be  the 
patron  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  to  offer,  as  was  done  by  her 
late  Majesty  for  over  fifty  years,  an  annual 
Royal  gold  medal,  to  be  presented  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Royal  Institute  to  a 
distinguished  architect  or  architectural  writer 
of  any  nationality.  For  this  present  year, 
however,  the  gold  medal  remains,  we  believe, 
in  abeyance. 


STOCKPORT  UNION  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


which  has  been  disregarded  by  many  of  the 
competitors,  is  that  which  stated  that  the 
receiving  wards  and  stores  for  patients’  ownyi 
clothing  must  be  “adjacent"  to  the  porter’sb 
lodge.  Some  latitude,  however,  was  allowed^ 
to  architects,  permission  being  given  to  deviate 
from  the  instructions  “as  regards  details,”  but! 
the  same  clause  contains  a request  that  the  1 
instructions  be  adhered  to  “ as  far  as  possible.”:'! 

One  other  requirement  remains  to  be  noticed,  : 
as  it  represents  a departure  from  ordinaryai 
hospital  design,  and  has  furnished  a difficulty 
problem  for  the  competitors  to  solve.  This  is|3i 
that  the  bathrooms,  lavatories,  water-closets!* 
and  sinkrooms  “ must  be  placed  at  the  corridor jb 
end  ” of  each  large  ward ; the  qualifying® 
words  “ if  possible  ” are  added,  but  the  com-id 
petitors,  with  few  exceptions,  have  accepted; 
the  instruction  as  important  and  definite,  and  1 
have  attempted  to  carry  it  out,  although^ 
generally,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  indifferentjy 
success.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the: 


assessor,  in  making  his  award,  has  considered^ 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  designs 
submitted  in  this  competition  do  not  reach  a 
higher  average  of  merit.  The  conditions  of 
the  competition  were  fair  ; the  premiums 
offered  were,  considering  the  labour  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  designs,  more  gene- 
rous than  in  many  other  competitions ; the 
name  of  the  assessor  (Mr.  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton, F.R.I.B.A.,  Manchester)  was  mentioned  in 
the  instructions  to  architects  ; and  the  site  was 
an  almost  exact  rectangle,  with  the  longer 
sides  fronting  north-west  and  south-east,  and 
therefore  lent  itself  to  a simple  and  satisfactory 
disposition  of  the  buildings.  The  require- 
ments included  an  administrative  block  suit- 
able for  an  infirmary  of  500  beds,  male  and 
female  ward-blocks  for  300  beds  or  there- 
abouts, “ lying-in  ” wards  for  about  ten  beds, 
nurses’  home  for  thirty  nurses,  mortuary, 
porter’s  lodge,  and  receiving  wards.  The 
buildings  were  to  be  planned  in  such  a 
manner  that  additional  pavilions  could  be  con- 
veniently erected,  so  as  to  bring  the  total  ac- 
commodation up  to  500  beds. 

The  instructions  made  it  clear  that  the 
administrative  block  must  be  practically  in  the 
centre  of  the  site,  and  connected  by  a central 
corridor  with  the  male  ward-blocks  on  the 
one  side  and  the  female  on  the  other.  The  two 
double  ward-blocks  contemplated  in  the  scheme 
to  be  first  carried  out  were  to  be  three  stories 
high,  each  double  block  to  contain  on  each 
floor  two  twenty-four-bed  wards  and  two  two- 
bed  wards,  together  with  the  usual  duty-rooms, 
conveniences,  storerooms,  lifts  for  food  and 
beds,  &c.  The  obvious  arrangement  of  the 
ward-blocks  would  be  to  place  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  central  corridor,  one-half 
of  the  double  block  in  front  of  the  corridor  and 
one-half  in  the  rear,  and  this  arrangement  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  competitors  with  one  ex- 
ception. The  lying-in  wards  were  to  be  provided 
“ in  a building  attached  to  the  females'  pavilion,” 
and  this  instruction  has  been  complied  with  by 
most  of  the  competitors,  the  most  notable 
exception  being  the  design  which  has  gained 
the  first  premium.  Another  explicit  instruction, 


the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  to  be  a 
vital  point. 

The  first  premium  of  150/.  has  been  gainean 
by  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope.  Their' r 
design  (No.  1 1)  is  shown  on  eleven  stretchers., 
and  is  on  the  whole  worthy  of  the  first  placed* 
although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectlyb 
satisfactory.  The  administrative  block  is  in) 
the  centre  of  the  front,  and  is  divided  into  two  ; 
portions  by  the  main  corridor,  which  runs  froroV. 
it  (right  and  left)  to  the  ward-blocks.  Th£  i 
medical  officer’s  apartments  are  planned  oni 
the  assumption  that  he  may  be  a married  man  1 
some  of  the  competitors  appear  to  think  that  J 
medical  officers  have  all  taken  vows  ok 
celibacy.  The  kitchen  department  is  a one* 
story  building  behind  the  main  corridor,  and  i; 
economy  and  convenience  are  studied  bjl 
placing  the  two  Lancashire  heating  boilers!)! 
coal-stores,  workshops,  &c.,  in  a basement  undei:  1 
the  kitchen  department  ; the  basement  in 
approached  by  an  inclined  road  at  the 
back.  The  female  double  ward  - block  iija 
placed  about  65  ft.  to  the  left  (that  is  t<je 
say,  to  the  south-west)  of  the  administrative!, 
block,  and  another  double  block  of  similaiil 
plan  but  only  two  stories  high  is  shown  at  2 
similar  distance  to  the  left  of  the  first  block  t) 
this  represents  the  future  extension  of  tlu 
infirmary  on  the  female  side.  The  lying-ii-j| 
ward  is  still  farther  to  the  left,  and  is  about  < 
50  yards  from  the  female  ward-block  now  tov 
be  erected  ; according  to  the  instructions  thd 
lying-in  wards  “ must  be  provided  in  a buildoii 
ing  attached  to  the  females'  pavilion,"*  anc  . 
although  we  agree  with  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough' t 
& Trollope  (that  such  an  arrangement  is  no; 
the  best,  we  are  quite  certain  that  a more  con  . 
venient  position  could  have  been  found  tharil 
that  shown  in  their  design. 

The  nurses'  home  is  at  the  extreme  left  0 
the  frontage,  and  is  brought  well  forward  frorrii 
the  central  corridor.  A double  ward-block  fort : 
males  is  provided  for  present  requirements  or!  - 
the  right  of  the  administrative  block,  and  £i> 
similar  block  (but  only  two  stories  high)  isj(l 
shown  further  to  the  right  for  future  erection:  i 
The  porter's  lodge  and  receiving  wards  are* 
placed  in  the  right  front  corner  of  the  site  i 
and  the  mortuary  in  the  right  back  corner.  $ 

The  planning  of  the  porter’s  lodge  leave«ij 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  wedged  between  th< 
male  and  female  receiving  wards,  in  such  all: 
manner  that  the  kitchen  forms  a passage  be; 
tween  the  two  wards.  The  kitchen  is  not  d > 
large  one,  but  it  contains  five  doors  and  twcil 
windows.  The  receiving  wards  contain  threri 


beds  each,  and  are  conveniently  planned  with. 

1 


separate  waiting  and  examination  halls,  bathlG 
rooms,  water-closets,  and  clothes  stores  for  the 
two  sexes. 

The  large  wards  in  the  pavilions  measure! 
77  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  12  ft.  high,  and  the  wateri:'. 
closets  and  sinkroom  for  each  ward  are  cleverly  j 
arranged  so  as  to  be  entered  by  a doorway  in  ( 
the  canted  angle  of  the  ward,  and  by  another 
doorway  in  a short  corridor  approached  froirl' 
the  ward  corridor.  This  short  corridor  is:- 
provided  with  a window.  The  two  doorways) 
already  mentioned  lead  into  a cross-lightec 
lobby,  from  which  the  conveniences  are 
entered.  The  bathroom  is  entered  both  from 
the  short  corridor  and  from  the  ward  corridord 
and  after  the  bathroom  are  the  lavatory,  liner! 
closet,  and  storeroom.  The  nurse’s  duty-roorr.' 
is  placed  between  the  main  ward  and  the  twoj 
bed  ward,  and  has  a larder  adroitly  plannee) 
in  one  corner.  This  arrangement  of  the  ware 
conveniences  is  the  best  submitted  ; the  access 
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to  them  is  convenient,  and  they  do  not  prevent 
a window  being  placed  between  the  end  of  the 
ward  and  the  first  bed.  An  alternative  plan  is 
submitted  showing  a dayroom  for  patients 
adjoining  each  two-bed  ward,  and  entered 
from  the  ward  corridor.  A balcony  or  verandah 
is  shown  on  part  of  the  south-west  side  of  each 
ward  ; this  is  an  advantageous  position,  being 
more  sheltered  and  more  sunny  than  the  ends 
of  the  wards. 

_ The  details  of  this  design  are  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  although  there  is  room  for 
improvement  m some  respects,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  design  submitted  in  the  com- 
petition. The  instructions  specified  that  the 
buildings  must  be  heated  by  steam  and  open 
fires  or  stoves.  This  condition  has  been  ob- 
served. The  drawings  show  a rather  too  simple 
scheme  of  ventilation  by  means  of  Tobin  tubes, 
and  extract  flues  (in  the  walls)  leading  from 
grates  near  the  ceilings.  As  the  reports  are 
not  exhibited  with  the  drawings  we  do  not 
know  the  estimated  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
design.  The  limit  stated  in  the  instructions 
was  130/.  per  bed.  The  elevations  are  simple ; 
the  three-storied  administrative  block  is  the 
only  part  of  the  buildings  in  which  architectural 
embellishment  has  been  attempted. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams,  of  London,  has  gained 
the  second  premium  (100/.).  This  design  (No. 
12)  comprises  nine  stretchers,  and  is  an 
able  contribution.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings  on  the  site  is  in  the  main 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough 
& Trollope,  but  with  the  following  variations  : 
the  boiler-house  is  a separate  building  behind 
the  kitchen  department,  and  the  mortuary  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  boiler-house  ; the  lying-in 
ward  is  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  rear 
half  of  the  female  double  pavilion  ; the  nurses’ 
home  is  on  the  line  of  the  main  central  corridor 
at  the  south-western  extremity,  and  not  (as  in 
the  accepted  design)  placed  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  corridor ; the  entrance-gates  are 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  administrative  block, 
with  the  porter’s  lodge  on  the  right  and  the 
receiving  wards  on  the  left. 

The  twenty-four-bed  wards  measure  78  ft.  6 in. 
by  24  ft.,  and  are  planned  with  balconies  at  the 
free  ends.  As  in  the  accepted  design,  the  duty- 
room  is  placed  between  the  large  ward  and 
the  two-bed  separation  ward,  but  the  larder  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ward  corridor.  At 
the  entrance  end  of  each  ward  a corridor 
branches  off  at  right  angles  to  the  ward 
corridor  and  extends  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
ward  so  that  cross  lighting  and  ventilation  can 
be  obtained  ; this  corridor  leads  to  the  sink- 
room  and  water-closets  (two  for  the  patients 
and  one  for  the  nurses),  which  are  placed  in  a 
square  tower  planned  normal  to  the  wards. 
This  arrangement  admits  a window  between 
the  end  wall  of  the  ward  and  the  first  bed. 
The  lavatory,  bathroom,  and  larder  follow  on 
the  same  side  as  the  branch  corridor.  In  the 
angles  formed  by  the  main  corridor  and  the 
rear  ward  corridor  are  placed  the  stairs  and 
bed-lift  (in  one  angle),  and  a general  store, 
service-lift,  and  room  for  pails  and  movable 
bath  (in  the  other  angle). 

The  lying-in  ward  can  only  be  approached 
through  one  of  the  large  female  wards,  and 
although  this  position  is  in  accordance  with 
the  instruclions,  it  cannot  be  considered  satis- 
factory. The  nurses’  home  is  simply  planned, 
but  the  internal  effect  of  the  octagonal  hall  in 
the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  corridor  and  of 
the  staircase  at  one  end  would  be  decidedly 
pleasing  and  homelike  ; the  smoke-flues,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground-floor  rooms  would  have 
to  be  twisted  a good  deal  to  get  them  into  the 
chimney-breasts  on  the  first  floor. 

The  receiving  block  has  two  five-bed  wards 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  two  bathrooms, 
waiting-room,  attendant’s  room,  and  hall  and 
staircase  between  them  ; the  patients’  clothing 
stores  are  on  the  first  floor. 

The  administrative  block  is  well  planned, 
but  the  apartments  for  the  medical  officer  are 
insufficient  for  a married  man.  The  elevations 
are  of  a rather  quaint  character,  and  the  whole 
design  bears  evidence  of  great  skill  and 
knowledge. 

Mr.  C.  VV.  Harvey,  the  winner  of  the  third 
premium  (50/.),  owes  his  success  entirely  to  the 
meritorious  planning  of  his  design  (No.  6a), 
and  not  to  draughtsmanship  or  architectural 
character.  The  administrative  block  covers  a 
somewhat  large  area,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
arranged,  although  a vegetable  scullery  is 
lacking,  and  the  servants’  bedrooms  are  not 
happily  placed.  The  block  plan  is  remarkably 
Similar  to  that  of  Mr,  Adams,  but  two  receiving 


wards  are  shown  adjoining  the  main  corridor, 
between  the  administrative  block  and  the  male 
and  female  pavilions.  An  alternative  site  for 
the  receiving  wards  is  suggested  close  to  the 
entrance  gates  in  the  centre  of  the  front.  The 
nurses’  home  can  only  be  described  as  a dreary 
building,  without  any  of  the  charms  of  a home, 
either  in  plan  or  in  elevation,  but  it  contains 
the  necessary  accomodation,  and  the  corridors 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  con- 
veniences for  the  main  ward-blocks  are  so 
planned  that  there  is  no  window  between  the 
end  wall  of  the  ward  and  the  first 
bed,  and  the  kitchen  larder  prevents 
such  a window  being  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ward.  As  in  the  first 
premiated  design,  the  conveniences  can 
be  entered  either  from  the  main  ward  or  from 
the  ward  corridor.  Mr.  Harvey’s  arrangement 
of  the  conveniences  is  better  than  most  of  the 
arrangements  submitted,  but  is  not  equal  to 
those  shown  by  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & 
Trollope,  and  by  Mr.  Adams.  The  separation 
wards,  storerooms,  bathrooms,  stairs,  and  lifts 
are  well  arranged,  and  the  planning  generally 
bears  evidence  of  careful  thought.  Dayrooms 
are  shown  at  the  free  ends  of  the  wards.  The 
lying-in  ward  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
female  pavilion,  as  in  Mr.  Adams’s  design. 

Design  No.  r has  the  lying-in  ward  imme- 
diately behind  the  administrative  block,  while 
the  boiler-house  is  at  the  south-west  end  of  the 
main  central  corridor,  and  is  therefore  badly 
placed  for  satisfactory  working.  The  ward 
conveniences  are  not  well  planned,  and  the 
storerooms  are  too  small.  Some  necessary 
rooms  are  omitted  from  the  administrative 
block. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Design 
No.  2 is  a tower  24  ft.  square,  and  about  140  ft. 
high  to  the  top  of  the  finial.  Further  extrava- 
gance is  shown  in  the  duplication  of  the  stair- 
cases and  lifts  in  the  pavilions,  and  the  planning 
is  faulty  in  other  respects. 

Design  No.  3 has  many  good  features,  but  is 
lacking  in  compactness,  and  would  prove 
somewhat  costly  in  execution.  The  adminis- 
trative block  is  planned  on  clear  lines,  and  the 
boiler-house  is  placed  behind  the  kitchen  de- 
partment. The  ward  conveniences  and  sub- 
sidiary rooms  are  fairly  well  arranged.  Ver- 
andahs are  shown  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
wards,  and  dayrooms  at  the  free  ends. 

Design  No.  4,  shown  on  nine  stretchers,  is 
well  drawn,  and  the  elevations  are  among  the 
most  satisfactory  submitted,  but  the  planning 
shows  a lack  of  knowledge  of  hospital. require- 
ments. This  is  also  true  of  design  No.  5.  The 
ward  corridors  are  deficient  in  light  and  air, 
and  small  lying-in  wards  are  placed  on  each 
floor  of  the  female  pavilion — an  arrangement 
which  would  not  be  convenient  for  the 
maternity  nurses  ; this  competitor  has  placed 
the  conveniences  at  the  free  ends  of  the  wards. 
No  fewer  than  twelve  stretchers  are  submitted 
by  the  author  of  design  No.  6,  and  in  this  case 
also  the  conveniences  are  placed  at  the  free 
ends  of  the  wards.  The  conveniences  are 
similarly  placed  in  design  No.  7,  and  the 
lying-in  wards  follow  the  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangement of  those  in  No.  5.  In  No.  8 the 
conveniences  are  placed  at  the  corridor  end  of 
each  ward,  but  are  only  accessible  from  the 
wards,  and  do  not  admit  of  a window  between 
the  end  wall  and  first  bed  ; the  duplication  of 
the  staircases  and  bed-lifts  in  the  double  blocks 
is  unnecessary. 

Design  No.  9 is  decidedly  above  the  average, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a well-drawn  set  of  four- 
teen stretchers.  The  elevations  are  not  without 
merit,  but  the  tower  is  an  unnecessary  and 
costly  feature.  Two  receiving  wards  are  pro- 
vided, as  in  the  third  premiated  design,  and 
the  lying-in  ward  is  attached  to  the  main 
central  corridor,  as  in  the  first  premiated 
design,  but  in  a more  convenient  position.  The 
ward  conveniences  are  placed  at  the  corridor 
ends  of  the  wards,  but  are  not  well  arranged, 
and  the  ward  store-rooms  are  too  small.  In 
the  administrative  block  the  dispensary  is  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  medical 
officer’s  room  ; but,  taken  as  a whole,  the 
design  is  certainly  a good  one,  although  some- 
what costly. 

In  design  No.  10  the  ward  conveniences  are 
placed  near  the  main  central  corridor,  about 
50  ft.  from  the  dooi  s of  the  wards.  The  author 
of  No.  13  has  succeeded  in  illustrating  his 
design  on  five  stretchers  only  ; it  is  a good 
production,  but  unsatisfactory  in  several 
respects,  such  as  the  length  of  the  unlighted 
portions  of  the  ward  corridors.  The  authors 
of  No.  14  have  submitted  two  designs  marked 


A and  B ; in  the  latter  the  ward  conveniences 
are  at  the  free  ends,  but  in  the  former  they 
are  arranged  at  the  corridor  ends  as  requested 
in  the  instructions.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
designs  where  this  problem  has  been  solved 
in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner,  but  the  design 
is  so  seriously  defective  in  other  respects  as  to 
be  hopelessly  out  of  the  running.  Design 
No.  15  shows  careful  thought,  and  is  above  the 
average. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  competitors  are 
not  attached  to  the  drawings,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  for  us  to  state  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  designs,  but  the  three  premiated 
designs  appear  to  be  among  the  least  ex- 
pensive. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  the 
President,  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  occupying  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  Hon.  Secretary,  said  he 
regretted  to  announce  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Newton  Edward  Jennings,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  of 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  who  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Institute  in  1867. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

The  President  said  that,  as  they  were  aware, 
on  the  decease  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
the  gift  of  the  gold  medal  naturally  lapsed,  as 
the  medal  was  a personal  gift  of  her  Majesty. 
As  had  been  previously  announced,  the  medal 
could  not  be  awarded  this  year,  because  the 
time  for  its  presentation  came  immediately 
after  her  Majesty’s  decease.  After  that  sad 
event,  some  time  naturally  elapsed  hefore  they 
could  approach  his  Majesty  the  King  to  ask 
him  to  extend  his  patronage  to  the  Institute, 
and  to  present  annually  the  gold  medal ; but  at 
the  right  time  they  wrote  to  the  proper 
quarter,  and  had  just  received  an  answer  from 
Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  who  wrote  that  he  was 
commanded  to  reply  that  his  MajeMy  would 
be  happy  to  continue  his  patronage  to  the 
Institute,  and  also  to  offer  the  gold  medal,  as 
was  done  by  her  Majesty. 

The  Architects’  Benevolent  Society. 

The  Chairman  also  said  he  desired  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society,  the  annual  meeting  of  which  was  held 
recently.  The  funds  of  the  Society  were  in 
anything  but  a satisfactory  condition,  but  for 
all  that  he  had  heard  it  stated  that  the  Society 
was  in  so  prosperous  a condition  that  it  could 
not  get  sufficient  applicants  for  the  funds  at  its 
disposal.  He  did  not  know  how  such  a report 
could  have  got  about,  for  it  was  absolutely  un- 
true, and  at  the  last  meeting  there  were  so  many 
applicants  (to  many  of  whom  it  would  have 
been  advisable  to  give  sums  of  not  less  than 
20 1.  or  25/.)  that  they  were  not  able  to  give 
more  than  5 1.  in  some  cases  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  their  funds.  Moreover,  last 
year  the  Society  wound  up  with  a debt  of 
between  40/.  and  50/.  The  Society  made  an 
appeal  last  year  to  5,000  architects  to  add 
to  the  funds,  but  only  ninety  responded.  He 
did  not  think  that  redounded  to  the  honour 
of  the  profession,  and  if  each  of  the  gentlemen 
written  to  had  given  half-a-crown  or  five  shil- 
lings, the  Society  would  have  been  helped  very 
much.  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  had  been  so 
impressed  by  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
funds  of  the  Society  that  he  very  generously 
offered  to  give  50 /.  to  cancel  the  debt,  and  had 
promised  to  increase  that  sum  to  100/.,  provided 
950 1.  could  be  raised  amongst  members  of  the 
profession.  A sum  of  100/.  had  since  been 
raised  by  three  gentlemen,  and  in  addition 
Mr.  Waterhouse  had  promised  100/.  He,  the 
Chairman,  very  much  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  Institute  would  do  what  they  could  to 
raise  the  money  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Art  of  Pictorial  Mosaic. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Brewerton,  of  Bournemouth,  having 
been  elected  a Fellow, 

Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Art  of  Pictorial  Mosaic,”  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

In  introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  Townsend 
remarked  on  the  paucity  of  published  matter 
dealing  with  the  history  and  practice  of 
mosaic-work  as  a whole.  M.  Gerspach’s  “ La 
Mosalque,”  and  Professor  Middleton’s  short 
article  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica,” 
represented  the  only  endeavours  towards  a 
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general  history  or  a comparative  criticism  of 
the  art.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper 
he  proposed  to  consider  the  subject  from  the 
period  when  Christianity  claimed  the  aid  of 
mosaic-work.  The  earliest  examples  handed 
down  to  us  are  of  the  fourth  century.  Ciampini’s 
theory  that  the  Church  of  St.  Costanza  in  Rome 
had  been  originally  a temple  of  Bacchus  was 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  ornament ; but  M. 
Muntz  holds  that  the  mosaics  are  of  Christian 
origin,  though  under  strong  Pagan  influence. 
A fragment  of  mosaic  found  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Callisto,  Rome,  and  now  in  the  Vatican, 
is  apparently  of  the  fourth  century,  and  is  inte- 
resting as  being  probably  the  earliest  repre- 
sentation of  the  traditional  features  of  Christ. 
The  home  of  the  martyrs  Pudentiana  and 
Prassede,  consecrated  by  the  Pope  in  the 
second  century,  was  largely  altered  in  the 
fourth  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a church, 
when  the  very  beautiful  mosaic  work,  still 
existing  though  much  restored,  was  executed  on 
the  vault  of  the  apse.  This  work,  which  shows 
the  high  level  to  which  mosaic  art  had 
attained  in  the  fourth  century,  may  be  regarded 
as  a compendium  of  the  early  or  Roman 
manner,  untinctured  by  the  influence,  later  to 
be  predominant,  of  the  Greek  canons  and 
ideals.  Constantine,  after  his  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople  in  330  a.d., 
especially  favoured  the  mosaic  artist,  and 
during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  immediate 
successors  a great  number  of  churches  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Empire  were  beautified  by 
this  art.  St.  George’s,  Thessalonica,  was 
cited.  The  mosaics  in  the  Baptistry  at 
Naples  are  of  the  fourth  century,  which  closed 
under  the  growing  influence  and  domination 
of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine. 

^ In  the  fifth  century  (c.  422  a.d.)  the  Empress 
Galla  Placidia,  widow  of  Constantine  II.,  made 
Ravenna  her  seat,  and  it  is  to  her  that  the 
city  owes  three  of  its  treasures — the  Baptistery 
of  the  Orthodox,  the  Chapel  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Empress 
herself.  Describing  and  illustrating  the  mosaic 
work  in  these  buildings,  the  author  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  pagan  symbols  introduced  in  the 
Christian  subjects  represented,  and  remarked 
on  the  distinctively  Roman  treatment  of  the 
forms  depicted.  The  very  beautiful  work  in 
the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  seems,  with 
its  absence  of  gloom  yet  its  dignity  of  inven- 
tion, its  Roman  forms  yet  its  Christian  thought, 
to  form  the  typical  example  of  the  fusion  of 
the  new  and  the  old  creeds.  Other  examples 
of  fifth-century  work  still  existing  were  referred 
to— -viz.,  those  at  St.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  St. 
Sabina,  Rome,  and  the  series  of  mosaics  on  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  These 
latter  are  particularly  important  among  the 
early  works  of  Byzantine  art,  and  show  the 
last  effort  for  many  centuries  towards  dramatic 
representation,  before  pictorial  art  became 
crystallised  into  conventional  and  traditional 
forms.  The  fairly  precise  reminiscences  of  the 
fifth  century  contained  in  the  mosaic  work  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  which 
retains  the  scheme  of  the  original  mosaics  of 
Pope  Leo  I.  (440-461),  show  how  the  earlier — 
the  Roman — symbolism  was  passing  away. 

The  sixth  century  is  rich  in  material  for 
study,  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  portions 
of  the  Empire.  The  gorgeous  mosaics  at  St. 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  completed  under 
Justinian  in  559,  lay  concealed  for  many  cen- 
turies under  coats  of  whitewash.  But  in  1847 
and  1848  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
Byzantine  mosaics  occurred,  and  Salzenburg 
made  his  well-known  series  of  drawings  of 
the  old  work.  Judging  from  these,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a consistent  scheme  of 
decoration,  a general  tone  of  harmonious  quiet 
colour,  with  silver  largely  used  for  the  high 
lights,  and  soft  green  or  blue  folds  in  the 
drapery,  and  throughout  a feeling  of  the 
antique  or  Roman  style  as  it  began  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  sterner,  more  rigid  canons  of 
the  East.  Touching  the  present  condition  of 
the  mosaics  of  St.  Sophia,  the  author  stated 
that  five  years  ago  he  examined,  with  the 
aid  of  strong  glasses,  the  ceiling  of  the 
gallery,  and  caine  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  whitewash  serves  as  substitute  for 
now  absolutely  vanished  mosaics!  The  author 
then  passed  to  sixth-century  mosaics  at 
Ravenna,  describing  those  at  the  Baptistery  of 
the  Arians,  or  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  ; St. 
Apollinare  Xuovo,  built  in  500  a.d.  for  the  use 
of  the  unorthodox,  and  converted  into  a Roman 
Catholic  church  in  570,  traces  of  both  influences 
being  present  in  its  treament  ; St.  Vitale,  built 
a.d.  526,  and  utilised  as  a model  for  St.  Sophia, 


Constantinople  ; and  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
still,  for  all  its  sadness  of  decay,  a magnificent 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  art.  Regard- 
ing the  art  at  Rome  at  this  period,  the 
dominance  of  the  Northern  races,  after  the 
accession  of  Theodoric  in  493,  had  led  to  the 
selection  of  subjects  appealing  to  and  models 
selected  from  the  strenuous  and  vigorous 
Northerner  rather  than  the  dreamy  and  ascetic 
Eastern.  The  work  is  characterised  by  fresh- 
ness of  treatment,  but  with  a kind  of  grim 
hardness  in  the  type  of  countenance  selected — 
the  Roman  ideal  at  base,  but  with  an  all  but 
barbaric  respect  for  physical  strength. 

Seventh  and  eighth  century  examples — 
St.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura  and  St.  Theodore, 
Rome — were  briefly  described. 

The  achievements  at  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople during  the  ninth  century  must  be  con- 
templated in  the  light  of  the  great  dispute  of 
the  preceding  century  as  to  the  representation 
in  religious  subjects  of  the  human  or  divine-in- 
human form,  and  the  effect  that  the  various 
Church  rulings  had  exercised  on  Christian 
pictorial  art.  The  result  was  to  check  the  art 
along  the  particular  lines  affected,  but  to  lead 
to  a reaction  during  the  following  century, 
and  the  ultimate  production  of  many  great  and 
important  works.  Works  of  the  date  referred 
to  included  the  mosaic  in  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Ambrogio  ; the  very  beautiful  and  gorgeous 
mosaics  of  the  Church  of  St.  Prassede,  Rome  ; 
and  those  at  St.  Marco  and  St.  Cecilia,  Rome. 

From  the  second  quarter  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury till  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  the  art 
underwent  in  Rome  a period  of  absolute 
stagnation.  During  this  period,  however,  not- 
able work  was  done  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice — 
work  in  which  a Greek  or  Byzantine  influence 
is  manifest.  At  Torcello,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
a magnificent  mosaic  was  placed  on  the  apse 
ceiling. 

The  existence  of  a purely  Sicilian  school  in 
Sicily  is  doubtful  ; it  would  rather  seem  that 
the  Normans,  under  Roger  II.,  called  to  their 
service  Greek  artists.  There  is  much  similarity 
of  sentiment  between  the  St.  Mark's  and  the 
Sicilian  work.  Reference  was  made  by  the 
author  to  work  of  the  twelfth  century  carried 
out  in  the  following  buildings:  La  Martonara, 
Palermo;  the  Cappella  Palatina;  the  Cathedral 
at  Cefalu,  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
Sicilian  work,  and  its  affinity  with  that  done  at 
the  same  time  in  Venice,  are  evident  ; the 
Monastery  of  Daphne,  near  Athens  ; the 
C lurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Bethlehem. 

In  the  Western  world  the  twelfth  century 
produced  at  Rome  the  apse  of  St.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  the  character  of  the  work  still 
Roman  rather  than  Greek  or  Byzantine  ; St. 
Francesca  Romana,  often  ascribed  to  the  ninth, 
but,  as  De  Rossi  maintains,  really  of  the  twelfth 
century — a very  unusual  and  beautiful  design  ; 
St.  Clemente,  Rome,  dated  by  M.  Gerspach  as 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  the  author 
placed  as  early  in  the  twelfth,  the  work  ex- 
hibiting a treatment  rather  apart  from  the 
usual  motifs  of  Roman  work. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  great  scheme  at 
St.  John  Lateran  was  executed  for  the  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  by  the  master-artist  Jacopo  di 
Torrita  or  Torriti,  the  design  being  signed  by 
Jacopo  and  his  worthy  assistant,  Cameroni. 

The  author  next  discussed  the  mosaic  decora- 
tion carried  out  in  the  same  century  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence  and  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Pisa,  and  the  further  prosecution  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  of  the  mosaic 
scheme  for  St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 

At  Torcello  the  school  of  mosaic  work 
showed  a pronounced  difference  of  aim  and 
style  from  that  of  the  same  period  in  Venice. 
In  this  more  Byzantine  manner  was  executed 
the  strange  composition  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  cathedral — a work  more  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century  than  of  the  twelfth,  to 
which  M.  Gerspach  assigns  it.  .The  Greek 
mosaists  had  now  become  widely  spread 
over  the  north  of  Italy,  and  had  done  notable 
work  at  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Orvieto. 

Rome  saw  two  important  works  achieved  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  perhaps  the 
principal  was  the  completion  of  the  fine  work 
in  the  apse  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  commenced 
by  Jacopo  de  Torriti,  and  of  the  panels  below 
it  executed  by  Gaddo  Gaddi. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Baldovinetti  executed 
one  of  the  overdoor  spaces  at  the  Baptistery, 
Venice,  and  his  pupil  and  Michelangelo’s 
master,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  commenced  in 
the  cathedral  the  decoration  of  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Zenobio.  The  really  important  works  of  this 


century  occur  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Mascoli  il 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  These  represent  tt 
principal  legends  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  con 
position,  colour,  and  execution  are  alik 
admirable.  It  is  with  these  panels  that  or. 
approaches  the  end  of  the  art  of  mosaic  work 
from  this  point  one  sees  the  mosaist,  design) 
and  executant  in  one,  make  room,  to  tb 
ultimate  destruction  of  his  art,  for  the  paintel 
who  called  to  his  aid  the  “ dull  mechanic': 
hand  of  a workman  to  represent  servilely  oi< 
painted  pictures  by  means  of  cubes  of  glas 

The  state  of  design  rapidly  became  worse  am 
worse.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cer 
turies  saw  work  accepted  and  praised,  thoug 
it  transgressed,  in  its  realism,  its  exaggerate! 
movement,  its  rendering  of  accidentals,  all  thi 
rules  and  canons  that  should  regulate  mosai 
work.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenti 
century  to  strike  the  worse  note  of  imitation 
and  not  only  to  execute  indifferent  mosaici 
but  to  falsify  the  history  of  the  Church  < 
recorded  by  and  on  its  walls,  by  treating  thei 
mosaic  designs  as  pseudo-thirteenth-centur. 
work. 

The  author  concluded  with  some  obses 
vations  on  recent  mosaic  art  in  England,  i 
cannot  be  said  that  some  of  the  works  are  sue 
cesses,  save  as  to  execution.  The  artist  seem 
unwilling  to  suppress,  as  the  loyal  mosaia 
should,  many  of  the  attributes  of  which 
under  other  circumstances,  he  might  justly  b 
proud.  The  author  expressed  his  conviction 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  impossibll 
to  find  in  either  France  or  Italy  an  artist  wh1 
would  have  carried  out  work  recently  executelj 
in  England  without  falling  still  more  egrq 
giously  into  the  errors  which  the  great  e:< 
amples  of  the  past  showed  to  be  present  thereie 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  in  moving  a vote  < 
thanks  to  Mr.  Townsend  “ for  his  admirabll 
and  interesting  historical  account — from  thi 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time,”  sai; 
the  comprehensive  way  in  which  the  lecturei 
had  compressed  so  much  within  the  limits  g 
his  paper  was  no  small  part  of  the  difficulty  i- 
such  a paper.  Mr.  Townsend  called  the  subjei* 
the  art  of  pictorial  mosaic ; he  (the  speake: 
supposed  that  the  question  of  “pictorial’1  < 
“ decorative  ” was  a mere  matter  of  the  inter 
pretation  of  words.  One  might  say  that  thi 
mosaics  which  were  most  decorative  (judgini 
from  the  lantern  views  they  had  seen)  wen 
the  least  pictorial — he  did  not  say  in  all  case-: 
but  in  most  cases.  He  was  conscious  of  : 
certain  loss  in  the  views  of  the  mosaics  thei 
had  seen — a loss  as  to  colour,  he  meant.  1 
struck  him  that  a photograph  very  imperfectl: 
represented  the  real  beauty  of  a mosaic,  am 
one  only  got  a kind  of  skeleton  in  somi 
of  the  representations  they  had  seen.  Th' 
mosaic  which  appeared  to  be  the  mos 
decorative  of  those  they  had  seen,  in  the  sens 
of  pattern,  was  the  procession  of  virgins  (fron 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo),  which  consisted  of 
series  of  repetitions.  There'  was  a say 
ing  attributed  to  William  Morris  that  ; 
mosaic  was  like  beer  : a little  of  it  was  m 
good.  In  view  of  the  many  experiments  tha 
had  been  made  in  the  application  of  mosaic  t< 
buildings,  he  felt  that  was  true.  It  was  ni 
good  putting  little  snippets  here  and  there,  ant 
calling  that  mosaic  decoration.  Though  i 
indicated  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  thi 
architect  to  leave  the  surfaces  of  his  build 
ing  plain  so  as  to  give  scope  to  the  deco, 
ration,  still  mosaic  did  seem  to  be  one  o 
those  arts  in  which,  if  it  were  to  be  done 
justice  to,  the  field  must  be  left  clear.  Mr 
Townsend  showed  a slide  representing  1 
work  of  the  early  fourteenth  century — ar 
example  of  mosaic  treatment  which  the  lecturei 
considered  reached  the  limits  of  pictorial 
decoration,  and  he  then  spoke  of  the  restrainl 
of  the  designer.  The  mosaic  designer  of  that 
period  worked  on  precisely  the  same  lines  as 
the  painter  ; the  designer  introduced  perspec- 
tive and  a considerable  amount  of  architectural 
background,  just  as  the  painter  would  have 
done  ; there  was  no  necessity  for  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  In  the  present  day, 
however,  a mosaic  artist  had  to  separate  him- 
self, as  a rule,  from  all  that  the  contemporary 
painter  was  doing,  and  to  put  himself  into  a 
totally  different  world — not  necessarily  the 
antique  world — but,  at  any  rate,  he  had  to 
satisfy  architectural  necessity,  and  was  put 
under  what  was  called  “ restraint,”  and  had  to 
sacrifice  a great  deal  that  was  popular  and 
current  in  the  pictorial  art  of  the  day.  He  (the 
speaker)  very  heartily  echoed  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Townsend  that  we  might  have  more  decora- 
tion in  our  cities  and  towns,  especially  in  this 
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grey  world  of  London,  which  (in  some  parts 
at  least)  might  be  very  much  gilded  inside,  but 
had  little  gold  outside.  He  hoped  that  mosaic 
one  day  would  take  the  place  of  the  poster  on 
our  exterior  walls. 

Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  ana- 
lytical power  shown  by  Mr.  Townsend  in 
separating  the  centuries.  He  had  seen  most 
of  the  mosaics  referred  to,  but  his  mind 
was  quite  confused  as  to  their  dates  ; 
he  had  always  looked  at  them  from 
the  craftsman’s  point  of  view,  not  from 
the  historical  standpoint.  Viewed  histori- 
cally, it  appeared  that  the  Art  of  Mosaic,  as 
shown  by  the  earlier  Roman  examples,  was 
taken  originally  from  painting,  and  the  earlier 
work  showed  less  appreciation  of  mosaic  in 
its  proper  treatment  than  that  of  the  middle 
period  did.  There  were  several  points 
in  the  middle  period  which  appeared 
to  him  to  show  a more  elastic  aim.  After 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  mosaicists 
seemed  to  be  carried  away  again  by  the  idea 
of  painting.  In  the  middle  period  there 
was  not  any  painting.  In  the  third  century 
the  Roman  work  showed  that  the  mosaicists 
were  men  brought  up  as  painters,  and  they 
carried  the  same  idea  of  art  into  mosaic  as  they 
had  in  their  painting.  That  was  carried  on 
by  their  pupils  for  some  little  time,  but 
gradually  mosaic  dominated,  and  in  the 
period  when  there  was  no  painting  to  call 
painting — in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries — mosaic  was  found  at  its  very 
best.  When  painting  became  prominent  again, 
as  it  did  in  the  fifteenth  century,  mosaic  began 
to  deteriorate.  As  to  the  technique,  there 
was  a great  deal  left  to  be  done  which  the 
old  masters  did  not  quite  touch  in  their 
day.  He  had  seen,  he  believed,  all  the 
Italian  and  Sicilian  work,  and  some  little  of 
that  done  in  Egypt — not  pictorial,  but  good 
work,  and  charmingly  designed.  They  did 
not  appear  ever  to  have  considered  much 
the  value  to  be  got  from  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  tesserae  and  the  difference  in  size 
of  the  interstices.  No  end  of  value  could  be 
got  by  varying  the  interstices,  placing  them 
further  apart  and  making  the  tessera  large 
or  small.  One  could  get  the  emphasis  on  a 
piece  of  work  like  a face  by  putting  the 
tessera  quite  close  and  making  the  particular 
feature  a solid  mass  with  the  surround- 
ings rather  looser.  In  that  way  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  part  which  was  a solid  mass,  and 
quality  could  be  got  by  making  the  other  bits — 
trees  or  drapery,  &c. — vary  with  the  looseness 
of  the  tessera.  Such  features  of  the  work  could 
also  be  made  to  vary  by  the  size  of  the  tessera  : 
thus  they  had  two  methods  of  getting  variety  to 
play  with,  but  the  tessera  must  not  be  made  big. 
He  had  tried  big  tessera,  and  they  looked  like 
tiles,  and  the  effect  was  most  unpleasant.  For 
exterior  work  they  could  afford  to  have  the 
tessera  larger  than  for  interior  work.  In  interior 
work  mystery  was  the  essential  beauty  of  mosaic, 
whereas  for  exterior  work  they  could  not  get 
mystery,  and  they  should  not  strive  for  it.  In 
doing  the  work  inside  a low  light  was  wanted,  at 
least  a vague  and  not  a direct  light — a side  light 
which  softened  it ; and  as  many  lights  as  possible 
— not  one.  The  best  churches  designed  for 
mosaic  that  he  knew  were  St.  Mark’s,  Venice, 
and  the  Capella  Palatina  at  Palermo.  These 
each  had  the  lights  low  in  the  dome,  but  in  an 
ordinary  church  with  nave  and  transepts  it 
was  not  quite  so  effective  in  getting  the  colour. 
This  applied,  perhaps,  mostly  to  gold,  and  in 
gold  mosaic  work  (and  the  old  work  was 
mostly  gold  mosaic),  in  order  to  show  its 
beauty  to  the  greatest  extent,  a curved  surface 
1 was  needed,  such  as  over  domes;  but  on  the  flat 
it  was  not  quite  so  successful,  and  one  always  felt 
that  the  whites,  the  greens,  and  blues  tell  as  of 
greater  value  than  the  gold  itself.  He  thought, 

: from  the  workman’s  point  of  view,  just  as  in 
1 the  case  of  the  old  work,  one  must  look  at  it 
1 and  see  if  one  liked  it  : the  old  mosaicists  ex- 
i perimented,  as  we  do.  He  had  seen  them  try 
1 red  and  gold  and  yellow  and  gold  ; the  red  some- 
| times  came  off,  but  yellow  never  did.  Yellow 
and  gold  were  like  white  and  silver — each 
| knocks  out  the  other . As  to  placing  the  tesserm, 
he  thought  they  could  not  make  their  work 
I satisfactory  without  placing  them  from  the  front 
| °n  to  the  wall  ; they  could  not  do  the  thing  on 
1 bits  of  paper  face  downward,  as  had  often  been 
I done  recently.  Another  point  was  that  the 
colours  carry  rather  differently  : the  colours 
! themselves  seem  to  tell  differently,  from  the 
I spectator’s  point  of  view,  from  what  one  would 
j expect  from  a close  view,  and  they  tell  differently 


also  according  to  the  different  make  of  the  glass 
itself.  The  artist  buys  a lot  of  glass  stuff  to 
use  for  his  mosaic,  and  he  finds  that  some  of 
it  will  carry  the  colour  further  than  other  bits, 
so  that  he  must  look  to  that  himself.  The  man 
who  executes  the  work  will  try  to  match  the 
artist’s  cartoon  as  far  as  a piece  of  transparent 
glass  can  match  a piece  of  water-colour — which 
is  very  slightly  ; but  when  one  gets  fifty, 
seventy,  or  one  hundred  pieces,  some  will 
carry  further  than  others.  Some  glasses 
hold  the  light  more  ; some  are  more  opaque  ; 
some,  being  transparent,  hold  a shadow  from 
the  piece  above  ; and,  apart  from  the  texture 
of  the  glass,  the  colours  themselves  carry  very 
differently.  In  outside  work  gold  was  seldom 
a success  ; even  in  the  old  things  that  he  had 
seen  the  gold  did  not  do  with  the  outside  at  all 
—the  remaining  half  dome  at  St.  Mark’s 
excepted  ; but  the  effect  of  a half  dome  was 
practically  that  of  an  interior,  and  the  light 
was  reflected  from  below  : it  wanted  mystery 
and  a vague  soft  glow  to  make  it  look  at  all 
well.  In  the  case  of  gold  mosaic  the  best 
result  in  the  work  was  got  by  using  cool 
colours,  and  that  seemed  quite  natural.  If 
there  was  a large  mass  of  gold  it  dominated 
everything  as  a warm  colour,  and  what  was 
wanted  with  it  was  a cool  colour.  He  found 
that,  doing  work  without  gold,  he  wanted 
warmer  neutrals. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Spence  said  Mr.  Townsend  had  not 
mentioned  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
examples- of  mosaic  work  from  a decorative 
point  of  view,  and  that  was  the  dome  in  the 
shrine  of  Omar,  Jerusalem,  which  stood  in  the 
Temple  area.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a very 
fine  thing  as  a piece  of  decorative  mosaic,  and 
it  was  treated  entirely  with  ornament.  It  was 
a very  difficult  matter  to  treat  a dome  with 
figures  ; they  should  be  worked  really  into  the 
ornament.  He  did  not  think  that  any  dome 
could  be  treated  successfully  in  storied  figure 
subjects  ; the  decorative  intention  should  be 
dominant.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Anning 
Bell  that  gold  should  always  be  used  in  the 
interior,  because  much  greater  tone  was  got 
from  the  variety  of  light  and  shade. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  said  he  would  like  to  join  in 
expressing  thanks  to  Mr.  Townsend  for  his 
excellent  paper,  which  was  so  especially 
interesting  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
There  were  one  or  two  technical  points  which 
had  struck  him,  and  one  was  the  importance, 
as  the  old  mosaicists  recognised,  of  carrying 
gold  (in  the  case  of  a gold  background)  into  the 
subject,  and  not  confining  it  entirely  to  the 
ground — allowing  it  to  go,  for  instance,  into 
the  drapery  of  figures  ; it  was  only  in  that  way 
that  the  figures  would  ever  be  saved  from 
being  detached  from  the  ground  itself.  Every- 
one must  have  been  struck,  in  looking  at  the 
lantern  views  they  had  seen,  by  the  entire 
absence  of  mouldings,  and  one  could  not  be  too 
much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  moulding 
and  mosaic  did  not  go  together,  and  that  the 
mosaic  treatment  must  be  kept  distinct  from 
what  one  might  call  architectural  expression  in 
the  more  delicate  sense,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  he  thought  it  was  fair  to  deprecate  the  use 
of  mosaic  in  little  patches,  and  as  it  had  been 
used  in  this  country  only  too  frequently  during 
the  last  thirty  years— especially  in  little  patches 
on  the  level  of  the  eye.  That  was  what  mosaic 
was  absolutely  unfitted  for,  for  if  it  was 
opposite  the  eye  one  saw  the  glare  of  the  gold 
and  nothing  else,  and  if  against  the  light,  one 
saw  practically  no  subject  at  all.  The  earlier 
examples  of  mosaic  work  were  very  few.  Mr. 
Townsend  did  not  allude  to  the  examples  from 
Pompeii,  where  there  were  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  the  early  lithostrota,  as  they  were 
called.  Pliny  spoke  of  mosaic  having  first 
come  into  use  in  the  form  of  pavement  in  the 
time  of  Sylla,  and  went  on  to  say  that  “ since 
that  time  mosaics  have  leapt  from  the  floor  to 
the  vaulted  roofs  of  our  houses.”  That  showed 
that  mosaic  must  have  been  in  very  early  use 
as  a form  of  decoration,  and  its  use  appeared 
to  have  been  almost  continuous,  although  its 
mechanical  treatment  varied  very  little,  con- 
sidering the  variations  in  the  details  of  the  art. 

Colonel  Prendergast  said  the  paper  had  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  they  had  heard  in 
that  room  ; it  was  a most  careful  exposition  of 
a subject  about  which  none  of  them  knew  very 
much.  But  he  would  very  much  like  to  hear 
something  on  another  aspect  of  that  important 
subject,  i.e.y  its  technique. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  Mr.  Townsend’s  extremelv 
interesting  paper  was  entitled  “The  Art  of 
Pictorial  Mosaic,”  but  the  lecturer  had  given 


them  a history  of  pictorial  mosaic.  He  (the 
chairman)  would  also  like  to  hear  something 
more  of  the  technique  of  the  art.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  devote  another  evening  to 
a paper  on  that  side  of  the  subject,  and  he 
would  propose  that  next  session  this  should  be 
done. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  reply,  said  he  had  to  treat 
the  subject  from  either  the  historical  or  the 
technical  point  of  view,  for  there  was  material 
enough  for  two  papers.  He  hoped  that  the 
proposal  that  had  been  made  to  devote  an 
evening  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question 
would  be  acted  upon. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Francis  Bond,  which  was  to  have  been  read  at 
the  next  meeting  on  April  1,  would  be  post- 
poned until  April  22,  and  the  Art  Committee’s 
paper,  arranged  for  April  22,  would  be  read  on 
a later  date  in  the  session  The  meeting  on 
April  1 would  be  devoted  to  a discussion  on 
“ An  Amended  Form  of  Conditions  of  Building 
Contracts.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

ROWTON  HOUSES. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  last  week  in 
the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  W.,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Seth-Smith,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  general 
meeting  and  a special  general  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Murray  and  C.  R.  Pinsent  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  hon.  secretary,  proposed 
the  following  votes  of  thanks  : to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bentley  for  permitting  the  visit  to  the  new 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster  on  Feb.  16  ; 
to  Mr.  F.  B.  Wade  for  permission  to  visit  the 
School  of  Art  Needlework  on  the  2nd  inst., 
and  to  Messrs.  Broadwood  & Sons,  re  the  visit 
to  their  pianoforte  exhibition  on  the  qth  inst. 

The  votes  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Measures  read  the  following  paper 
on  “ Rowton  Houses  ” : — 

Rowton  Houses  (the  subject  of  my  paper 
this  evening)  are  the  outcome  of  a desire  upon 
the  part  of  Lord  Rowton  to  provide  decent 
accommodation  for  a large  body  of  men  who 
at  the  time  were  practically  unprovided  for. 
Lord  Rowton  had  for  many  years  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  many-sided  problem 
of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  and 
during  his  researches  in  the  poorest  districts 
he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  need  of  some 
decent  provision  for  the  numbers  of  men  who 
had  no  homes  of  their  own,  and  generally  used 
the  common  lodging-house. 

From  the  commencement  he  appears  to 
have  set  before  him  as  an  ideal  that  anything 
that  was  done  must  be  on  a business  basis  of 
“ self-support.”  There  was  to  be  no  question 
of  a “ charity  scheme,”  but  that  those  who  used 
the  buildings  should  do  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  charges  made  entitled  them  to  what 
they  enjoyed.  The  idea  was  generally  scouted 
as  impossible  of  realisation,  and,  in  addition, 
that  the  class  of  men  would  neither  appreciate 
nor  use  in  a proper  manner  any  such  endea- 
vours upon  their  behalf.  Lord  Rowton  was 
fortunate  in  infecting  Sir  Richard  Farrant 
with  his  enthusiasm,  with  the  result  that  he 
added  the  weight  of  his  experience,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  build  Rowton  House,  Vauxhall, 
containing  475  beds,  which  was  opened  to  the 
lodgers  in  1893.  The  opening  proved  that 
Lord  Rowton’s  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  a scheme  was  correct ; it  was  also  a 
financial  success,  and  has  continued  to  be  so. 
A company  was  formed  with  Lord  Rowton  as 
chairman  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
building  operations.  The  Vauxhall  House  was 
taken  over,  and  the  building  at  King’s  Cross, 
with  its  677  beds,  was  opened  in  1895.  This 
was  followed  by  the  house  at  Newington,  with 
805  beds,  in  1897  ; another  at  Hammersmith, 
having  800  beds,  in  1899,  and  the  building  in 
course  of  erection  at  Whitechapel,  which  should 
be  ready  for  occupation  this  year. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  a detailed  descrip 
tion  of  each  Rowton  House,  I therefore  propose 
to  describe  the  house  at  Newington  Butts, 
containing  as  it  does  practically  all  the  essential 
features  of  a building  of  this  description  and, 
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moreover,  because  the  site  is  one  which  both 
in  frontage,  depth,  and  general  disposition,  is 
as  near  as  possible  an  ideal  site  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  accommodation  for  800  men. 

It  is  situated  in  a very  crowded  neighbour- 
hood, frequented  by  the  class  of  men  who  have 
in  the  past  had  to  crowd  into  small  houses  as 
the  lodger,  or  go  to  a common  lodging  house, 
with  all  its  degrading  surroundings.  For  the 
workman  the  position  is  one  affording  excep- 
tional facilities  for  access  to  the  heart  of 
London,  consequent  upon  the  proximity  of 
railways,  including  the  South  London  and  the 
tram  and  ’bus  routes  in  all  directions. 

The  site  has  a frontage  of  214  ft.  overlooking 
a well-laid-out  public  recreation  ground,  the 
site  of  the  disused  churchyard  of  St.  Mary 
Newington,  and  is  approached  by  a wide  foot- 
way from  Newington  Butts.  The  depth  of  the 
site  from  front  to  back  is  an  average  of  138  ft. 

The  building  is  set  back  from  the  forecourt 
railing  a distance  of  10  ft.,  and  as  the  ground 
floor  is  4 ft.  above  paving,  ample  light  is 
obtained  for  that  portion  of  basement  which  is 
on  the  front  of  the  building  ; at  the  back  the 
main  building  is  set  back  a distance  of  25  ft. 
from  the  boundary.  This  gives  a considerable 
space  for  light  and  air,  whatever  the  adjoining 
owners  may  hereafter  do  on  their  land  and,  in 
addition,  the  dimension  just  enables  the  build- 
ing to  be  erected  to  the  height  shown  on 
section,  without  coming  within  the  Building 
Act  angle  of  63^  deg. 

The  central  courtyard  above  ground  floor  has 
a width  of  58  ft.  6 in. ; this  is  wider  than  I have 
been  able  to  obtain  at  either  Calthorpe-street 
or  Whitechapel,  the  latter  being  49  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  which  I consider  gives  ample  width,  but 
is  not  so  convenient  for  planning  the  ground- 
floor  rooms  as  a width  of,  say,  60  ft.  You  will 
note  that  in  all  the  plans,  the  plan  of  cubicle 
floor  is  based  upon  an  elongated  letter  U ; 
this  I consider  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  form 
for  planning,  and  preferable  to  an  enclosed 
quadrangle  ; with  the  latter  it  may  be  possible 
to  produce  a large  central  staircase,  but  I do 
not  advocate  such  in  preference  to  those 
shown.  The  shape  adopted  gives  an 
abundance  of  light,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air  into 
the  courtyards,  and  lends  itself  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  staircases  at  the  extremity  of  each  arm. 
I need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  with  the 
staircases  planned  as  on  all  the  drawings 
before  you,  it  is  impossible  for  a man  to  be 
trapped  in  the  event  of  fire,  a thing  that  is 
likely  to  happen  with  a central  staircase  unless 
panic  stairs  are  provided — these  are  expensive 
and  would  probably  be  overlooked  in  case  of 
need. 

The  elevations  are  built  in  pressed  Leicester 
bricks  and  mingled  gaults,  and  the  dressings 
in  pinky  buff  terra-cotta.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  walling  is  built  with  gault  bricks, 
excepting  where  glazed  brickwork  is  used. 
The  brickwork  throughout  the  building  is  in 
Portland  cement. 

The  floors  are  breeze  with  steel  joists,  the 
breeze  covering  the  underside  of  joists  2§  in., 
the  top  screeded  over  joists  for  flooring. 

The  front  roof  is  constructed  of  breeze  slabs 
4 in.  thick,  with  angle  iron  therein,  and  the 
slating  nailed  direct  on  to  the  slabs,  all  other 
roofs  are  flat,  of  breeze  and  steel  construction, 
covered  with  asphalt. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  house  is 
divided  into  five  sections  as  follows  : — 

1.  Lodgers’  day-rooms  ; 

2.  Lodgers’  cubicles  ; 

3.  Catering  section,  which  includes  sleeping 
accommodation  for  females  employed  in  shop, 
kitchen,  and  scullery  ; 

4.  Bed-makers  ; 

5.  Superintendent's  apartments,  with  separate 
accommodation  for  the  office  clerk. 

If  you  will  allow  me  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  I will  assume  that  you  are  accompanying 
me  upon  a tour  of  inspection,  following  very 
much  the  course  that  a lodger  would  take.  On 
entering  the  building,  an  office  is  provided  in 
the  vestibule  ; here  the  lodger  makes  applica- 
tion for  a bed  ticket,  for  which  he  is  charged 
sixpence  ; this  frees  him  to  the  use  of  all  the 
day-rooms  of  the  house  and  separate  sleeping 
accommodation  for  one  night.  If  he  desires  to 
do  so,  an  opportunity  is  allowed  him  of  re- 
newing his  bed  ticket  up  to  9 o’clock  at  night, 
before  which  hour  no  new  lodgers  are  booked, 
or  he  may  take  a bed  by  payment  of 
3s.  6d.  for  a week.  A lodger  can  renew  his 
cubicle  from  day  to  day,  or  by  the  week,  so 
that  he  has  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  The 
office  front  and  fittings  in  same  are  in  polished 
teak,  and  a safe  is  provided  for  the  custody  of 


any  valuables  or  money  given  in  charge  of  the 
clerk.  Opposite  the  office  window  turnstiles 
are  fixed  ; they  serve  as  a “moral  barrier,’’ it 
being  impossible  to  use  them  for  checking 
purposes,  as  the  lodgers  are  in  and  out  c ' he 
building  at  all  times.  The  space  beyona  \e 
vestibule  is  a provision  not  only  to  give  roc  i 
where  there  is  much  traffic,  but,  in  addition 
to  give  sitting  accommodation  in  what  is  a 
favourite  place  with  the  lodgers  to  watch  the 
arrivals.  These  spaces  and  the  corridors  lead- 
ing from  them,  past  all  the  day  rooms  to  the 
two  cubicle  and  basement  staircases  have 
glazed  brick  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling,  with 
a dado  in  chocolate  and  cream  coloured  bricks 
and  ivory  above.  The  floor  is  cement  and 
granite  chippings.  Water  for  drinking  is  laid 
on  to  point  shown  on  plans. 

The  dining-room  has  a floor  space  of 
5,300  ft.,  and  seating  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  440  men  at  tables  ; a number  of  extra 
seats  and  wooden  easy  chairs  are  placed  in  the 
room.  The  walls  have  a glazed  brick  dado  in 
chocolate  and  cream,  4 ft.  9 in.  high,  with 
plastering  above  distempered  to  tint.  The 
floor  is  of  oak  blocks  laid  herringbone.  The 
tables  and  seats  are  teak,  carried  on  cast-iron 
standards,  the  length  being  7 ft.,  giving  a pro- 
vision for  eight  at  each  table.  Four  large 
cooking  ranges,  with  ovens,  hot  plates,  and 
grills  are  provided.  These  you  will  note  are 
placed  out  of  the  line  of  traffic,  and  are  built 
into  glazed  brick  chimney  breasts  from  floor  to 
ceiling  ; this  is  necessary,  as  plaster  work 
becomes  discoloured  in  a very  short  period. 

The  portion  of  dining-room  between  the 
front  and  back  wings  is,  in  addition  to  windows, 
top-lighted  and  ventilated  by  four  lantern 
lights,  the  whole  of  sidelights  in  which  open 
for  ventilation  ; in  addition,  all  the  windows 
are  hinge-hung  to  fall  in  above  transoms,  and 
casement-hung  below,  the  latter  being  secured 
by  a latch  and  usually  only  opened  for  cleaning 
purposes  ; ventilation  flues  are  also  provided 
in  walls. 

A lodger  may  purchase  cooked  or  uncooked 
food  at  the  shop,  or  he  is  at  liberty  to  bring  his 
own  purchases  from  outside  and  have  the  free 
use  of  the  ranges,  cooking  utensils,  and  lodgers’ 
scullery  for  the  preparation  of  such  food.  You 
will  note  by  reference  to  the  photographs  in 
the  room  that  the  walls  are  hung  with  framed 
engravings  of  many  popular  pictures,  a feature 
in  the  furnishing  which  appears  to  be  much 
appreciated.  Between  the  two  large  sections 
of  the  dining-room  'a  lodgers’  scullery  is  pro- 
vided, with  walls  built  in  glazed  brickwork 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  fitted  up  with  glazed 
fireclay  sinks  and  teak  draining  boards.  Sani- 
tary pails  are  under  each  sink  for  the  reception 
of  potato  peelings,  tea  leaves,  &c.  ; hot  and 
cold  water  is  carried  to  each  sink,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a supply  of  boiling  water  is  provided  for 
tea-making,  &c.  This  scullery  is  an  essential, 
as  otherwise  the  dining-rooms  would  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  crockery  and  service  room  between  the 
dining  and  smoking  rooms  is  built  in  glazed 
brickwork  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  fitted  up 
with  shelving.  This  is  provided  for  those  who 
cook  their  own  food,  and  is  furnished  with 
pots,  frying-pans,  teapots,  plates,  cups  and 
saucers,  which  are  at  the  lodger’s  service,  and 
which  he  leaves  where  used  by  him,  to  be 
collected  by  porters,  who  send  them  down  the 
lift  shown  to  basement  scullery. 

The  shop  has  a teak  front  with  sliding 
sashes,  and  is  fitted  up  with  counters  in  teak, 
hot  plates,  urns,  and  drawers  and  shelving  for 
the  varied  assortment  of  articles  sold.  A 
tobacco  licence  is  held.  The  prices  charged 
are  practically  what  would  be  paid  outside  at 
the  cheapest  class  of  coffee-house.  The  lift 
shown  delivers  into  a service  lobby  outside 
kitchen  and  also  into  the  scullery  on  basement, 
and  the  staircase  gives  access  to  same. 

The  smoking  - room  is  approached  from 
corridor  and  from  dining-room.  The  floor 
space  is  1,600  ft.,  and  is  fitted  up  and  finished 
in  a manner  corresponding  with  dining-room  ; 
the  seating  at  tables  is  for  112,  with  an  addi- 
tional seating  accommodation  in  wooden  easy 
chairs.  The  chimneypieces  are  in  glazed 
faience,  and  large  open  fires  are  maintained. 
Although  this  room  is  called  the  smoking-room, 
smoking  is  allowed  in  any  portion  of  the  build- 
ing used  by  lodgers  during  the  day.  This  room 
is  at  times  of  pressure — say  on  Sundays — used 
as  an  overflow  dining-room  with  service  from 
shop  where  bay  is  shown. 

At  the  back  of  building  is  the  reading-room. 
This  is  an  |_-shaped  room  with  an  area  of 
2,550  ft. ; the  walls  have  glazed  brick  dado 


with  plastering  above  as  in  dining-room,  the  ] 
chimneypieces  in  glazed  faience.  Seats  at! 
tables  provide  for  about  170  men,  and  a large! 
number  of  easy  chairs  are  provided  around  the  : 
fireplaces.  It  is  very  seldom  that  one  carafe 
visit  the  house  without  finding  each  fireplaceu 
with  its  semicircle  of  men,  reading,  talking,  or.j 
having  a nap.  You  will  notice  that  in  aim 
these  rooms  the  doors  are  set  into  a recessedjj 
.obby ; this  allows  them  to  open  outwardsn 
without  projecting  into  the  corridor,  and,  ini, 
addition.it  is  possible  for  the  superintendent  ten 
obtain  a view  of  the  room  while  standing! 
in  this  lobby  to  see  that  order  is  main-it 
tained. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures,  and  twolj 
large  teak  bookcases  filled  with  the  works  of  aft 
variety  of  authors  are  provided.  Books  areal 
lent  to  lodgers  on  application  to  the  superin-i  i 
tendent.  Games,  such  as  draughts,  dominoesi! 
&c.,  are  placed  in  the  room. 

Adjoining  the  dining-room  you  will  note  thei! 
locker  corridors.  The  position  assigned  tof> 
these  is  the  most  convenient  where  planningit 
will  permit,  as  they  are  used  for  storage  ole 
food  to  a great  extent.  In  the  house  undewf 
notice  they  are  1 ft.  6 in.  cube,  with  a shell* 
dividing  into  two  parts.  Of  these  lockers  theren 
is  a provision  of  800  ; they  are  arranged  int 
tiers  four  in  height,  and  each  locker  is  venti-a 
lated  and  numbered  and  has  a separate  key:j 
Above  these  lockers  a number  of  larger  lockers! 
of  double  the  cubic  capacity  are  provided  foul] 
those  who  require  additional  space.  Provision! 
is  made  in  them  for  a stick  or  umbrella,  and  a| 
shelf  similar  to  the  smaller  lockers.  The! 
charge  for  a small  locker  or  a large  is  6d.  andsi 
is.  respectively,  and  upon  the  return  of  keytl 
5d.  and  iod.  respectively  is  returned,  which  tefl 
a regular  lodger  is  to  all  intents  a charge  oil 
id.  or  2d.  for  a year  or  more.  In  the  lockeil 
corridors  small  tables  are  placed  against  thfil 
piers  for  brushing  or  sorting  articles  in  lockers.a 
The  corridors  are  lighted  and  ventilated  at  ends! 
by  windows  in  addition  to  top  lighting  ancra 
ventilation. 

The  water-closets  and  urinals  for  day  usea 
are  placed  at  the  rear  of  building,  and  are! 
disconnected  from  it  byiajventilated  lobby.  ThtfJ 
walls,  partition  walls,  and  divisions  to  urinalaji 
are  all  ivory  glazed  brickwork.  The  roofci 
over  is  in  lantern  form,  glazed  from  end  ten 
end,  in  J-iron  bars,  with  vertical  pivoted* 
louvres.  There  are  forty-one  water-closets! 
being  a provision  of  one  for  every  twenty  men.n 
The  division  and  front  walls  are  6 ft.  3 in.  high; 
with  a moulded  capping  and  open  above;  each! 
water-closet  is  fitted  with  a flushing  cistern,^ 
having  an  iron  supply  pipe  to  pan.  The  pan! 
and  trap  used  are  of  the  short  hopper  type>{j 
Glazed  brick  “ soap  size”  is  used  for  risers,  and| 
the  whole  of  the  space  inside  same,  around  pan 
and  trap,  up  to  the  top  of  pan  is  filled  in  solid 
with  cement  concrete.  This  is  found  to  be  a 
perfectly  effective  means  of  avoiding  breakages; 
wilful  or  otherwise.  The  seats  are  teak,  bedded 
and  screwed  down  on  to  the  concrete.  The 
doors  are  kept  up  3 in.  above  floor  for  ventila-; 
tion.  The  door  stops  and  the  hinges  are 
slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular  ; the  effect  oi 
which  arrangement  is  that,  excepting  when! 
the  door  is  bolted,  it  automatically  opens  back 
on  to  the  division  wall,  and  by  that  means  aj 
lodger  is  always  able  to  find  which  water-:! 
closets  are  unoccupied.  The  door  frames  are 
dowelled  down  to  3-in.  cement  base  blocks;! 
The  floor  of  water-closets  is  laid  with  a fall:! 
towards  door,  and  constructed  in  concrete  with!', 
granite  chippings.  The  urinals  are  whitef 
glazed  fireclay  backs,  finished  on  the 
front  edge  with  9-in.  double  bull-noser 
divisional  piers,  which  are  carried  to  a heightli 
of  5 ft.  The  top  of  urinal  backs  is  covered^ 
down  with  slate  overlapping  copper  sparges 
pipe  with  automatic  flushing.  This  mode  of<| 
construction  has  been  found  to  stand,  un-i 
damaged,  the  hard  wear  in  each  house;] 
Adjoining  these  water-closets,  near  the  footl 
ot  main  staircase,  a room  is  provided  for; 
fumigating  bedding  or  other  articles. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  back  corridor  a stair-il 
case  is  constructed,  giving  access  to  the  roefo 
over  the  portion  of  ground  floor  rooms  withini' 
the  centre  courtyard  ; this  roof  is  at  first  floorcj 
level  and  is  paved  with  asphalt,  fenced  in:; 
and  provided  with  seats  as  an  open-air  lounge; 
and  smoking  space  ; it  appears  to  be  a much:i 
appreciated  feature. 

Basement.  — The  two  main  staircases  are; 
continued  down  at  the  end  of  ground  floor;! 
corridors  to  the  basement,  a corridor  leading;; 
from  each  into  the  lavatory.  In  passing  I | 
might  say  that  the  whole  of  the  basement,:; 
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where  used  by  the  lodgers,  is  built  in  glazed 
brickwork  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  all  the 
floors  are  cement  concrete  finished  in  cement 
and  granite  chippings. 

The  lavatory  has  a dado  in  French  grey 
and  ivory,  with  ivory  above.  There  are 
eighty  basins,  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water 
supply,  the  construction  being  as  follows : — 
Each  set  of  ten  is  carried  on  three  divi- 
sional walls  with  angle-iron  bearers  to  carry 
slate  top  ; the  basins  are  white  enamelled 
fireclay,  with  outer  rim  bearing  on  iron  bar  on 
edge,  bearers  shaped  to  basin  and  bolted  to 
outer  angle  irons.  Immediately  under  the 
slate  top  two  horizontal  water  pipes,  hot  and 
cold,  are  carried  from  rising  mains,  on  main 
walls,  through  to  end  division,  with  a plug  for 
clearing  in  the  event  of  a stoppage  ; branches 
rise  vertically  to  gun-metal  screw-down  cocks. 
Iron  waste  pipes  are  used,  discharging  over 
channel  in  floor  ; for  basins,  loose  turned  wood 
plugs  are  used.  The  floor  is  laid  with  falls  to 
the  channels  under  these  lavatories.  Towel 
rails  are  fitted  at  ends  of  ranges  and  on  walls 
with  round  towels  supplied  thereto.  Central 
over  each  range  of  basins  and  running  longi- 
tudinally a hat  and  coat  rail  is  fixed. 

A portion  of  lavatory  is  screened  off  by  a 
glazed  screen  and  fitted  up  with  white  glazed 
fireclay  feet  washing  baths,  with  teak  draining 
boards  between  each.  Hot  and  cold  water  is 
carried  to  each,  and  the  wastes  discharge  over 
a channel  similar  to  the  lavatories.  I consider 
this  room  to  be  a great  boon  to  the  men,  and  it 
is  much  used  by  them.  Towels  are  provided. 
In  the  front  corridor  leading  from  lavatory  to 
the  foot  of  main  staircase  you  will  note  there 
are  bath  and  dressing  rooms  ; the  walls  are 
divisional  walls  6 ft.  6 in.  high,  in  glazed  work, 
and  the  baths  are  white  glazed  fireclay,  with  a 
riser  of  glazed  brickwork  and  finished  with  a 
teak  top.  I might  mention  here  that  baths 
uncased  were  tried  in  the  first  house,  but  the 
space  around  them,  next  to  the  walls,  too  often 
proved  a receptacle  for  discarded  underwear. 
Hot  and  cold  water  is  laid  on  to  each  bath.  A 
lodger  pays  id.  for  a bath  ticket,  which  in- 
cludes soap  and  towel ; the  water  is  turned  into 
bath  by  the  attendant.  A chair  completes  the 
furnishing  of  bathrooms. 

The  dressing-rooms  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  bathrooms,  minus  the  bath.  As  no 
lodger  is  allowed  in  his  cubicle  during  the 
daytime,  it  was  considered  and  found  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  to  enable 
him  to  change  his  garments. 

In  the  corridor  connecting  front  and  back 
staircase  you  will  find  a room  described  as 
“ the  lodgers’  washhouse.”  Here,  and  par- 
ticularly on  Sunday,  many  wash  the  whole  of 
their  wardrobe  of  underwear,  for  which  pur- 
pose white  glazed  fireclay  washing-troughs  are 
fixed  on  walls,  with  hot  and  cold  water  supply 
and  draining-boards.  A wringer  is  part  of  the 
equipment,  with  tables  for  the  folding  or  sort- 
ing of  garments.  A Gill  stove,  surrounded  by 
a galvanised-iron  framework  clothes-horse,  is 
used  for  drying.  In  the  same  corridor,  adjoin- 
ing the  lodgers’  washhouse,  is  the  porter’s 
day  room.  This  is  fitted  with  lockers,  tables, 
and  easy-chairs  for  the  officials’  use  during 
their  leisure  and  at  meal  times.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  corridor  two  rooms  are  allotted  to 
a repairing  shoemaker  and  a tailor,  who  find 
constant  employment  from  the  lodgers.  Re- 
turning to  the  main  back  corridor,  you  will 
note  a space  between  porter’s  room  and 
lavatory  ; this  is  used  as  a boot-cleaning  and 
clothes-brushing  space,  tables  and  foot-rests 
being  placed  therein.  Opposite  this  space  is 
another  partly  in  use,  the  unused  portion  being 
a provision  for  extra  locker  accommodation, 
that  in  use  being  a parcel-room.  A lodger 
with  tools,  boxes,  or  other  belongings  too  large 
for  lockers  can,  by  payment  of  a small  fee, 
store  them  here,  and  have  access,  in  company 
with  an  official,  from  time  to  time.  The 
barber’s  shop  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
provides  constant  employment  for  a barber. 
The  knife-cleaning  room  and  the  fitter’s  room 
adjoin,  the  latter  being  fitted  with  vice,  &c.,  for 
minor  repairs. 

In  the  furnace-room  two  boilers  supply  the 
whole  of  the  hot  water  used  by  lodgers  for 
lavatories,  baths,  &c. ; these  are  connected  to 
two  cylinders,  each  of  250  gallons'  capacity, 
placed  in  linen  and  blanket  store.  A drying- 
room,  fitted  with  galvanised  iron  frame- work, 
is  built  upon  the  setting  of  boilers,  and  utilises 
waste  heat  for  drying  purposes. 

In  the  passage  outside,  at  left  end  of  build- 
ings, . 11  ashes  and  refuse  from  day  rooms  is 

ced  in  sanitary  pails  for  removal  by  autho- 
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rities  by  the  steps  shown  in  area.  All  area 
walls  and  voids  are  in  glazed  brickwork. 

Section  11.— Cubicle  Floors.— Returning  to 
the  ground  floor  of  building,  you  will  note  the 
two  main  staircases  giving  access  to  the  cubicle 
floors  ; these  are  carried  up  the  full  height  of 
building,  with  steps  of  a uniform  width  of 
4 ft.  6 in.  to  the  flat  roofs  at  top,  where  a gang- 
way is  railed  in  from  one  staircase  to  the  other, 
enabling  lodgers  in  case  of  fire  to  ascend  one 
staircase  and  descend  by  the  other.  The  stair- 
case is  built  in  ivory  glazed  brickwork  the  full 
height,  and  the  steps  are  formed  of  Portland 
cement  with  two  angle-irons  in  each  ; the 
balusters  and  handrail  are  wrought  iron.  On 
each  landing,  approached  by  a door  off  same, 
is  a sinkspace  with  hot-water  supply  for  clean- 
ing purposes,  and  cold  for  drinking,  carried  to 
a glazed  fireclay  sink.  On  each  side  of  sink 
space  a watercloset  is  formed,  constructed  as 
those  previously  mentioned,  for  night  use  only. 
A fire  hose  cupboard,  fitted  with  hose-piping 
and  nozzle,  occupies  the  space  marked  FH  on 
plan,  the  corresponding  cupboard  opposite 
being  used  for  storage  of  brooms,  &c.,  for 
cleaning  of  cubicles. 

Taking  the  cubicle  floor  as  a general  scheme 
you  will  observe  that  it  consists  of  a central 
corridor  4 ft.  wide,  extending  around  the  U- 
shaped  building-from  staircase  to  staircase.  It 
is  divided  by  partition  walls  into  sections, 
varying  (according  to  convenience  in  planning) 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  cubicles  in 
each.  Where  possible,  I endeavour  to  plan 
in  sections  of  sixteen,  for  a reason  which 

1 will  explain  when  dealing  with  lighting. 
Among  other  reasons,  for  the  subdivision 
of  cubicle  floors  into  sections,  are  the  checking 
and  possible  isolation  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  ; 
another  advantage  is  that,  in  a case  of  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease,  the  isolation  and 
efficient  disinfection  can  be  arranged  without 
closing  the  whole  of  one  floor  of  cubicles. 
Swing  doors  between  each  section  conduce  to 
quietness  between  each  section ; fanlights 
over  these  open  for  ventilation.  The  flooring 
is  yellow,  nailed  direct  upon  the  screeded 
breeze  floor.  The  staircase  in  the  internal 
angle  of  front  section  admits  of  the  women 
bedmakers  obtaining  access  to  the  various 
floors  without  passing  through  any  of  the 
lodgers’  day  rooms.  The  space  where  stair- 
case is  shown  on  first  floor  is  occupied  on  all 
the  other  floors  by  a linen  room,  with  lift  from 
clean  and  soiled  linen  rooms  in  basement. 
This  is  placed  as  near  centre  of  cubicle 
corridors  as  possible  to  avoid  labour  in  carry- 
ing. On  each  floor,  including  one  on  each 
staircase,  there  are  five  fitted  fire-hose  boxes, 
with  glass  panel  in  door  for  access  to  bolt. 

A typical  section  of  cubicles  is  planned  eight 
on  each  side  of  corridor,  handed  right  and  left 
from  the  centre  of  section.  This  method  of 
handing  from  the  centre  is  one  that  I consider 
most  essential ; it  enables  each  bed  to  be 
against  a cubicle  partition  on  the  other  side  of 
which  is  the  passage  space  of  the  next  cubicle, 
and  not  the  bed  ; any  reversal  of  this  arrange- 
ment means  that  sleeping  next  to  a restless  or 
noisy  sleeper  would  be  a most  unpleasant 
experience.  You  will  also  note  that  every 
cubicle  in  the  building  has  its  own 
window  opposite  the  door,  leaving  a 
pier  against  the  head  of  sleeper ; those 
of  you  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  sleep 
with  the  head  immediately  under  the  chilled 
atmosphere  at  a window  will  realise  that  this  is 
not  a small  point  in  planning.  The  windows 
all  have  a high  bottom  bead  permitting  the 
raising  of  sash  for  ventilation  at  meeting  rails, 
and  the  sashes  are  double  hung  and  of  an 
uniform  width  of  1 ft.  6 in.  in  the  brickwork, 
carried  up  to  within  a few  inches  of  ceiling. 
The  framing  for  cubicle  partitions  is  3 in. 
chamfered  frames  filled  in  with  1$  V-jointed 
and  tongued  boarding,  painted  to  a cream 
shade  and  twice  varnished.  The  cross  parti- 
tions are  7 ft.  6 in.  high,  and  the  partition  next 
corridor  6 ft.  6 in.  high,  the  height  of  cubicle 
floors  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  9 ft.  The  door  of 
cubicle  is  kept  up  2 in.  above  floor  for  ventila- 
tion, and  has  a bow  handle  outside  and  bolt 
inside.  At  the  foot  of  bed  three  hat  and 
clothes  hooks  are  fixed  with  a shelf  projecting 
over  and  covering  same,  making  it  impossible 
for  garments  to  be  lifted  off  hooks  over  the 
partitions  at  night  by  other  lodgers  (a  necessary 
safeguard).  The  cubicles  are,  excepting  where 
breaks  on  elevations  increase  their  length, 
uniform  in  size  throughout  the  building,  the 
minimum  standard  of  5 ft.  wide  by  7 ft.  6 in. 
being  adopted,  the  beds  are  6 ft.  3 in.  by 

2 ft.  6 in.  over  all,  the  space  at  the  end  next 


corridor  permitting  the  drawing  out  of  be| 
for  making  and  the  hanging  of  clothes  o> 
pegs ; the  minimum  floor  space  of  eaca 
cubicle  is,  therefore,  37  ft.  6 in.,  and  thlj 
cube  air  space,  taking  half  the  corridor  fci 
each  cubicle,  is  a minimum  of  427  ft.  6 in 
I may  add  here  that  to  provide  for  veri' 
tilation,  independent  of  the  windows  ii 
cubicles,  which  the  occupants  may  kee 
closed,  windows  are  planned  at  the  enc 
of  corridors,  and  these,  the  fanlights  ovn 
swing-doors,  and  the  staircase  window'! 
enable  the  officials  to  let  a current  of  fre9c 
air  through  the  various  sections.  Wifi 
reference  to  the  cubicle  partitions,  I have  hat 
various  opinions  from  architectural  friends  <1 
to  the  material  used,  some  advocating  od 
material  and  others  another.  I can  but  gi\r 
the  result  of  experience  extending  over  sevai 
years’  user  of  these  partitions,  and  it  is,  th.i 
although  there  have  been  several  attempts  4 
set  them  on  fire  by  setting  a light  to  tfi 
bedding,  they  have  charred  only  ; they  are  mf 
troublesome  in  dealing  with  an  occasional  car[ 
of  vermin.  I have  been  surprised  myself 
find  that  they  are  free  of  carving  or  writin 
and  that  any  damage  by  the  shifting  of  bd| 
has  been  of  the  nature  of  an  indentation  of  tl : 
surface  only,  whereas,  where  plaster  is  used  di 
the  external  and  other  walls,  damage  is  dom 
which  is  not  easy  to  make  good.  Whil» 
speaking  on  this  matter,  I would  claim  yor 
indulgence,  when  viewing  a Rowton  Horn: 
outside,  for  the  regularity  of  windows  ani 
piers  ; I have  told  you  my  reasons  for  tl: 
arrangement  of  windows  and  piers  so  far  al 
they  affect  the  sleeper.  From  time  to  timeii 
am  asked,  Why  don’t  you  group  yoq 
windows  ? If  I yield  to  that  temptation,  the 
the  sleeper  has  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  sal: 
of  my  elevation.  Personally,  I think  tl 
sleeper  comes  first,  and  that  the  elevatidl 
should  truthfully  proclaim  it.  On  the  top  flolt 
of  building,  at  the  back  of  sloping  roof,  y<) 
will  notice  a row  of  cubicles.  These  are  (1 
one  side  of  corridor  only  (excepting  in  gable; 
where  they  are  on  both),  and  the  dormers  t: 
front  are  a provision  for  cross  ventilatic 
On  each  floor  two  rooms  are  reserved,  f. 
officials,  who  sleep  there  and  are  responsibi 
for  order.  They  are  fitted  as  small  be 
rooms,  and  the  space  from  top  of  partitions  : 
ceiling  is  glazed  for  privacy.  The  staircasu 
are  lighted  by  a point  on  transom  of  doi 
leading  to  sink  space.  This  gives  in  additi< 
sufficient  light  into  sink  space  and  wate; 
closets  through  glazing  of  fanlights  and  dooDi 
Taking  a typical  section  of  sixteen  cubicltl 
two  gas  points  are  sufficient  for  lighting 
Each  is  set  opposite  the  second  cubic 
partition  from  door,  and  thus  lights  four  <0 
each  side.  There  is  not  sufficient  light  f 
reading  in  bed,  but  ample  for  undressing. 

The  gas  points  on  staircases  and  at  points  ;i 
ground-floor  corridors  are  alight  all  night,  ar;| 
in  addition  at  the  change  of  direction  I 
corridors  on  cubicle  floors  a point  is  also  aligi 
all  night  that  a lodger  may  be  able  to  find  hi 
way  out  at  any  time.  The  other  gas  poini: 
are  controlled  from  the  office  when  necessary] 

The  furniture  of  a cubicle  consists  of  an  irrii 
bedstead,  spring  mattress,  a mattress  cover,  1 
horsehair  mattress  and  pillow,  two  twill  sheet 
a blanket  under  same,  and  any  reasonabi 
number  over,  with  a quilt,  a wooden  chair,  an 
a chamber  utensil. 

A lodger  can  go  to  bed  at  any  time  after  seve 
o’clock  by  presenting  his  ticket  to  an  official  al 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  staircases.  One  stairca:; 
only  is  generally  used,  and  found  sufficierj 
He  then  finds  on  each  floor  direction-boarc: 
giving  the  numbers  of  cubicles  on  that  floo 
Wrought-iron  gates  bar  access  to  the  cubick 
during  the  day,  and  at  night,  except  by  pas; 
ing  an  official,  these  gates  are  secured  by: 
weak  chain  and  padlock,  which  the  weight  i'j 
one  man  will  easily  break.  It  is  found  q 
answer  its  purpose  as  a moral  barrier,  and  il 
weakness  removes  possible  danger  in  case  < 
fire.  No  lodger  is  allowed  to  remain  in  ii 
cubicle  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ^ 
which  hour  the  bedmakers  take  possession  t 
the  various  floors. 

Section  5. — Catering  Department. — The  whol 
of  this  department  is  placed  in  the  basemet 
and  is  accessible  only  by  way  of  the  tradesmen 
entrance,  by  passing  through  the  office  lobbl 
or  from  the  Superintendent's  private  residenc 

The  kitchen  is  built  in  glazed  work  fron 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  has  a wood  block  floo 
excepting  where  cooking  apparatus  is  fixe 
where  red  adamantine  tiling  is  laid.  1 
addition  to  a large  range,  steam  and  gas-cookiri 
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apparatus  is  provided  ; a kitchen  store  is  pro- 
vided for  cooks’  use  and  dwarf  cupboards  and 
dresser.  Adjoining  is  the  scullery,  built  in 
glazed  work,  with  cement  floor,  fitted  with 
large  white  glazed  fireclay  and  teak  sinks  with 
draining-boards  and  a large  range  of  plate- 
racks.  A lift  from  here  opens  into  the  lodgers’ 
crockery  store  above  and  another  into  the  shop. 
The  larder,  the  walls  of  which  are  tiled,  is  dis- 
connected from  the  kitchen  by  a service  passage 
(in  which  is  placed  the  lift  for  kitchen  and 
larder  service  to  shop),  slate  and  other  shelving 
is  fitted  up  in  same.  A staircase  from  shop, 
constructed  in  teak,  gives  access  to  service 
lobby  and  also  to  the  corridor  to  stores  and 
female  staff-rooms.  A store  is  provided  for 
storage  of  spare  crockery. 

The  large  store-room,  adjoining  this  corridor, 
is  for  groceries  and  provisions  generally  ; it  is 
fitted  with  flour,  sugar  and  other  bins, 
and  shelving.  The  linen  and  blanket 
store  has  the  hot-water  cylinders  therein,  as 
previously  mentioned,  and  is  fitted  from  floor 
to  ceiling  with  racks  for  storage ; in  the 
passage  portion  of  the  store  a bench  extends 
in  front  of  windows  for  the  purpose  of  sorting 
linen,  See.,  this  is  then  despatched  by  lift  in 
corridor  to  the  upper  floors.  Kitchen  coals, 
meter-room,  and  water-closet  for  catering  staff 
is  provided.  The  staff  sleeps  on  the  premises, 
under  the  reading-room,  and  has  a sitting-room 
and  five  bedrooms ; the  walls  of  these  are 
plastered,  papered,  and  furnished  with  pictures, 
and  the  floors  are  wood  block.  A private  door 
at  basement  level  enables  the  Superintendent’s 
wife  to  obtain  access  for  supervision. 

Section  4. — Bcdmakers. — The  bedmakers  are 
not  resident  upon  the  premises  ; they  enter 
the  building  by  the  door  at  side  of  office 
and  descend  to  their  room,  in  basement, 
by  a staircase  in  full  view  of  the  office ; 
this  staircase  is  carried  up  as  previously 
mentioned  to  the  first  floor  of  cubicles.  A 
room  known  as  the  bedmakers’-room  is  pro- 
vided at  the  foot  of  stairs,  fitted  with  a small 
range  for  preparation  of  their  meals,  tables  and 
chairs.  Adjoining  this  room  is  a cloakroom, 
fitted  with  sink,  and  a water-closet  opening  out 
of  same  ; a door  gives  access  to  the  soiled 
linen-room,  which  is  built  in  glazed  brickwork 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  has  a cement  floor. 
The  lift  delivers  from  all  cubicle  floors  into 
here,  and  the  dirty  linen  is  checked  into  baskets 
and  taken  direct  away  to  laundry. 

Having  given  you  a somewhat  detailed 
description  of  what  I have  termed  an  ideal 
site  I now  propose,  I trust  without  wearying 
you,  to  describe  in  a general  manner  the  three 
other  houses,  of  which  drawings  are  before 
you.  Taking  them  in  their  order  of  erection,  you 
will  thus  the  better  judge  where  experience  has 
dictated  alterations  of  the  general  scheme. 

King’s  Cross  House. 

This  is  erected  upon  a site  which  presented 
a good  many  problems  in  planning.  You  will 
note  that  it  has  quite  a fair  share  of  trouble- 
some angles,  added  to  which  the  paving 
around  has  a rise  of  8 ft.  from  the  entrance  to 
the  staircase  end  of  the  frontage  in  Calthorpe- 
street.  In  consequence,  the  basement  floor  is 
at  a level  varying  from  8 ft.  to  16  ft.  below 
paving.  Despite  this,  I can  assure  vou  the 
setting-back  of  frontage  in  Calthorpe-street  8 ft., 
and  the  facing  of  the  heavy  retaining  wall  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  coupled  with  the  use  of 
ivory  glazed  work  in  the  basement,  has  secured 
an  amount  of  good  lighting  which,  from  a 
casual  view  of  the  plan,  one  would  hardly 
expect. 

There  is  a frontage  of  200  ft.  to  Calthorpe- 
street  and  125  ft.  to  King's  Cross-road,  with  a 
superficial  area  of  17,180  ft.  A portion  of  the 
foundation  work  was  troublesome,  although 
interesting,  as  on  the  west  side  (the  left  hand 
boundary)  the  old  Fleet  ditch  followed  the 
line  of  boundary.  This  necessitated  the 
removal  of  a large  quantity  of  particularly 
offensive  mud  and  the  filling  up  with  concrete 
aud  carrying  a thick  slab  some  distance  from 
the  ditch  on  to  firmer  soil,  as  a very  heavy 
weight  consequent  upon  the  staircase  comes  at 
this  part. 

Generally  the  construction  and  materials 
throughout  are  as  at  Newington . 

You  will  observe  the  arrangement  of 
Superintendent's  residence,  office,  and  entrance 
are  planned  in  the  same  relationship,  and  also 
the  provision  of  bedmakers'  staircase  for  access 
to  cubicles  and  their  room  in  basement.  There 
is  also  the  same  complete  isolation  of  lodgers’ 
portion  of  building  from  all  other  parts. 

The  house  has  cubicles  for  677  lodgers. 
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The  smoking-room  has  seating  accommoda- 
tion at  tables  for  128  men  ; the  floor  area  is 
1,600  ft.  The  crockery  store  is  somewhat  on 
the  small  side,  and  more  provision  is  made  in 
other  houses. 

The  dining-room  has  seating  accommodation 
at  tables  for  376  men,  the  floor  area  is  4,000  ft.  ; 
this  room  was  planned  in  my  first  scheme  of 
an  L-shape,  but  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
prove  advantageous  to  increase  the  accommo- 
dation for  lodgers  who  dined  in  the  building 
and  also  to  make  special  provision  for  those 
who  wished  to  prepare  their  own  food.  The 
smaller  section  of  dining-room  was  added, 
and  the  lodgers’  scullery,  with  the  result  that 
this  room  is  more  generally  used  by  those  who 
prepare  their  own  food.  The  lockers  which 
had  previously  been  planned  here  were  placed 
in  basement,  the  site  being  too  small  to  permit 
of  the  retention  on  ground-floor.  The  reading- 
room  has  seating  accommodation  for  112  men 
at  tables  ; the  floor  area  is  1,528  ft. 

As  some  of  the  tables  in  these  day-rooms 
have  seats  on  one  side  only,  it  is  quite  possible 
by  the  use  of  a few  chairs  in  each  room  to 
seat  every  lodger  at  a table,  independent  of  the 
usual  seating  around  fireplaces. 

Basement. — The  lavatory  has  eighty  basins  ; 
this  is  rather  excessive,  and  in  the  other  houses 
that  number  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  800  men ; 
a basis  of  one  basin  for  ten  men  is  ample. 
The  baths,  feet-washing  and  lodgers’  wash- 
house are  on  lines  similar  to  Newington. 
Water-closets  are  provided  for  day  use  in  pro- 
portion of  1 in  20  ; there  are  too  many  urinals. 

The  catering  section  and  accommodation  is 
proportionate  to  Newington.  The  vaults  on 
site  existed,  and  are  used  for  coals,  crockery, 
and  meter-room. 

Cubicles. — In  general  planning,  sizes,  and 
construction  these  are  as  Newington,  with  the 
exception  that  the  staircases  are  not  quite  so 
ample,  and  but  one  water-closet  for  night  use 
is  placed  on  each  of  the  various  floors.  Railed 
communication  across  the  roofs  is  provided. 

Hammersmith. 

This  building  is  erected  upon  a site  within 
200  yards  of  Hammersmith-broadway.  The 
site  consists  of  two  parallelograms,  the  smaller 
of  which  forms  the  frontage  to  Hammersmith- 
road,  the  frontage  to  which  is  65  ft.  by  a 
depth  of  102  ft.  to  its  junction  with  the  larger, 
which  has  a width  of  160  ft.  by  a greatest 
depth  of  276  ft.  ; the  total  superficial  area  is 
44,000  ft. 

The  site  is  one  which  is  but  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  London  district,  and,  despite  the 
small  frontage,  is  one  that  lent  itself  admirably 
to  the  purpose  of  my  building.  The  space  was 
sufficient  to  permit  the  erection  of  a building 
upon  the  back  portion,  reserving  large  areas 
for  light  and  air,  while  utilising  a portion  of 
the  frontage  for  business  premises  with  a 
reserved  entrance  to  Rowton  House.  The  site 
had  been  originally  occupied  by  an  old  house 
known  as  Oak  House  and  the  land  at  rear  was 
garden  ground  undisturbed  ; immediately  below 
the  surface  a beautiful  bed  of  sand  and  gravel 
gave  a good  foundation,  and  it  therefore  proved 
possible  to  place  the  whole  of  the  accommoda- 
tion other  than  cubicles  upon  one  level,  sinking 
a small  basement  for  furnaces,  bedmakers’- 
room,  and  parcels-room  only.  To  the  west 
was  vacant  land,  now  covered  with  low  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Road  Car  Company, 
which  secures  good  lighting  in  that  direction, 
in  addition  to  that  on  site  of  buildings  ; on  the 
east,  at  present  a passage  known  as  Rose  and 
Crown-lane  separates  that  boundary  from  a 
row  of  two-story  cottages,  while  a width  of 
an  average  of  30  ft.  is  reserved  on  site  of 
buildings  to  protect  light  in  the  event  of  a re- 
building scheme  for  these  cottages. 

Materials  and  construction,  excepting  in  a 
few  minor  details,  as  at  Newington. 

The  superintendent’s  residence  is  here  a 
three -story  building  above  pavement,  the 
lower  story  being  used  for  office,  and  is  situated 
in  relation  to  entrance  and  access  from  same  as 
in  other  houses.  The  bedmakers  use  the  front 
main  staircase  with  a separate  staircase  down 
to  their  room  ; the  catering  staff  enter  at  side 
of  office  and  are  isolated  from  the  lodgers’ 
section.  The  ground-floor  main  corridor  has 
been  made  2 ft.  wider  than  Newington. 

The  smoking-room  has  seating  accommoda- 
tion for  164  men  at  tables  ; the  floor  area  is 
2,428  ft.,  it  is  top-lighted,  in  addition  to  large 
bay  window  ; the  fireplace  in  bay  is  covered 
down  at  sill  level  and  the  window  runs  over 
it.  The  dining-room  has  seating  accommoda- 
tion for  464  men  at  tables ; the  floor  area  is 
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5,722  ft.  The  reading-room  has  seating  s 
accommodation  for  176  men,  and  a floor  area  ; 
of  3,128  ft. 

The  table  accommodation  in  these  rooms 
provides  a seat  for  every  lodger,  exclusive  of 
easy  and  other  chairs.  Lavatories,  water- 
closets,  baths,  and  feet-washing  are  propor- 
tioned as  at  Newington. 

The  lockers  here  are  all  3 ft.  1 in.  high  by 
1 ft.  6 in.  square,  with  shelf  and  space  for 
umbrella  ; they  are  placed  three  in  height  and  < 
may  be  taken  as  a new  standard  of  size. 

Cubicles. — In  consequence  of  the  length  of: 
site,  it  was  found  possible  to  throw  out  an  arm  • 
from  the  usual  U shape  towards  the  north,  with 
sufficient  lighting,  east  and  west,  for  the  cubicles. 
This  gave  such  increased  accommodation  on 
each  floor  that  the  building  was  built  to  a height 
one  story  lower  than  Newington  or  King's 
Cross,  and  still  provides  accommodation  for  > 
800  men.  The  lengthening  to  the  north  made 
a third  staircase  necessary — a staircase  which,: 
moreover,  is  convenient  for  access  to  the  centre 
of  cubicle  floors,  and  is  therefore  most  gener-t 
ally  used. 

Whitechapel. 

This,  the  latest  of  the  Rowton  Houses,  is  in 
course  of  erection  in  Fieldgate-street,  which 
runs  parallel  with  Whitechapel-road,  and  isi 
immediately  behind  the  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel, a 
station.  It  has  a frontage  to  Fieldgate-street: 
of  192  ft.,  and  a back  frontage  of  259  ft.,  by? 
a depth  from  front  to  back  of  128  ft.,  giving  a 
total  area  of  29,589  ft.  While  this  giyes  ani 
area  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  Newington, 
site,  the  departure  from  the  rectangular  form,i 
and  the  decrease  in  depth,  gave  me  some  little! 
difficulty  in  planning  the  day  rooms  and  cater-: 
ing,  and  other  portions  of  the  buildings.  For] 
cubicle  planning  the  site  is  good,  and  permits? 
of  the  omission  of  one  story  as  compared  witht 
Newington,  yet  giving  an  accommodation  ofi 
over  800  beds.  To  plan  the  day  rooms  on  a: 
ground  floor  with  a basement  under,  would! 
have  provided  excessive  space  in  basement^ 
and  also  increased  the  height  above  paving  of< 
building  by  a height  of  about  6 ft.  I have, 
therefore  planned  the  entrance  on  paving? 
level,  and  placed  all  the  usual  ground  flooni 
accommodation  down  on  a sub-ground  floor,?: 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  6 ft.  6 in.  above  paving.; 
The  only  room  displaced  by  this  arrangemenr? 
is  the  reading-room,  which  will  be  approached; 
from  entrance  hall  by  a staircase  rising  7 ft.: 
only. 

The  entrance  planning  is  as  in  other  housesc 
with  these  differences — the  clerk  has  his  bed-c 
room,  approached  from  the  office  by  a stair-:: 
case  over  the  entrance  ; the  superintendent’s! 
residence  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  under-s 
neath  his  lower  story  a third  story  is  obtained; 
by  lowering  the  floor  (in  the  height  of  two\ 
stories  of  main  building)  and  forming  a base-: 
ment  containing  bedmakers’-room  and  porters’-- 
room  approached  by  separate  staircases  ; the! 
bedmakers’  by  the  wooden  staircase  at  end  of> 
entrance,  and  the  porters’  by  a staircase  from? 
lower  ground  floor  level  under  staircase  to 
reading-room  ; parcel-room  adjoins  porters’-a 
room. 

The  dining-room  is  chiefly  top-lighted,  and? 
seats  464  men  at  tables  ; the  floor  area  is 
5,832  ft.  The  smoking-room  accommodates, 
at  tables  112  men  and  has  an  area  of  1,960  ft.: 
The  lockers  are  of  the  size  mentioned  for  thel 
Hammersmith  House  and  provision  is  made! 
for  one  for  each  lodger. 

Lavatory,  bath,  feet-washing,  and  water-; 
closets  are  practically  the  same.  The  staircase 
up  to  reading-room  gives  access  to  the  roofs,! 
over  the  rooms  in  central  courtyard  ; these; 
will  be  railed  in  as  a smoking  lounge.  Thel 
reading-room  seats  at  tables  144  men  in 
addition  to  easy  chairs,  &c.,  and  has  an  area, 
of  2,430  ft.  You  will  note  that  on  the  same?: 
floor  cubicles  are  planned,  the  central  corridor, 
leading  to  a staircase  at  each  end.  The  upper, 
floors  of  cubicles  are  served  by  three  stair-i 
cases  ; that  at  corner  of  building  I anticipate! 
will  be  the  one  in  general  use. 

In  conclusion,  I would  lay  some  stress  upon< 
one  or  two  points.  In  obtaining  a site  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  which  permits  of  less; 
than  400  beds  is  worth  entertaining,  as  expenses, 
all  round  are  proportionately  heavier  than  on  a 
larger  site.  The  site  must  be  within  walking? 
distance  of  the  heart  of  London,  as  many; 
lodgers  obtain  casual  employment  only,  and 
often  at  late  hours.  Do  not  have  too  manyi 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  lodger.  They 
are  not  necessary.  I have  copies  of  those  in 
use  at  the  Rowton  Houses,  and, as  you  will  see,; 
most  of  them  are  directions  rather  than  rules.! 
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You  may  take  it  that  the  men  know  they  have 
got  a good  thing,  and  that  for  another  lodger 
to  treat  it  otherwise  is  to  call  into  existence  a 
broad  hint  that  police  are  not  required  to  main- 
tain order  in  that  house. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that  they  all  felt  that  Mr.  Measures,  who  seemed 
to  have  a monopoly  of  this  class  of  building, 
was  a master  of  his  subject,  and  his  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  paper  gave  many  in- 
teresting particulars.  He  might  remark  that 
he  had  received  a letter  from  M.  Chas.  Lucas, 
asking  for  a copy  of  Mr.  Measures'  paper,  in 
which  M.  Lucas  said  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Paris  like  Rowton  Houses,  and  he  would  like 
some  information  on  the  subject.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  residents  of  these' buildings  had,  he 
believed,  been  studied,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
know  that  there  was  not  an  architect  or  sur- 
veyor making  use  of  the  buildings,  although 
nearly  every  other  profession  seemed  to  be  re- 
presented. There  were  some  very  important 
questions  connected  with  the  movement  for  the 
provision  of  such  buildings  ; one  was,  what 
effect  an  increase  of  this  work  would  have  on 
pauperism  in  London  ? — whether  it  really  in- 
creased or  diminished  it  ? That  was  a most 
interesting  social  problem,  and  it  rather  seemed 

0 him  that  such  accommodation  must  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  to  London  from  the  provinces 

1 class  of  casual  workers  who,  when  too  old  to 
earn  even  the  small  pittance  that  enables  them 
» make  use  of  these  dwellings,  would  be 
iriven  into  the  workhouses,  and  in  that  way 
lelp  to  increase  the  burden  of  taxation.  He 
vould  like  to  ask  Mr.  Measures  whether  in- 
oxicating  liquors  were  sold  in  these  buildings. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  in  proposing  a hearty 
rate  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  he  had 
usited  the  Glasgow  lodging-houses,  which  were 
noneer  buildings  of  this  kind,  and  although 
hey  did  a very  useful  work,  still  they  were  in 
nany  ways  inferior  to  the  Rowton  Houses. 
1e  had  been  very  much  struck  with  the 
jxtremely  good  way  in  which  everything  was 
lone  in  Rowton  Houses — not  only  as  to  con- 
duction, but  also  as  to  finish  ; the  amount  of 
[lazed  work  and  good  hard  wood,  for  instance, 
hat  was  used,  gave  quite  a sumptuous  appear- 
nce  to  the  buildings.  He  would  like  to  ask 
®r.  Measures  how  they  managed  to  get  such 
[ood  work  done  at  these  buildings  at  a price 
hw  1 aPparently  recouped  the  investors,  even 
Ithough  no  more  than  sixpence  per  night  was 
harged  per  head  for  accommodation.  The 
randon  County  Council  built  one  of  these 
sdgmg-houses  as  a kind  of  experiment  at  the 
ime  when  there  were  none  of  these  Rowton 
louses,  and  the  question  they  had  to  deal  with 
/as,  What  kind  of  building  would  be  suitable  ? 
he  result  of  a competition  (which  Messrs. 
Tibson  & Russell  won)  was  the  Parker-street 
wellings,  Drury-lane — a building  entirely 
liferent  in  style  from  the  Rowton  Houses.  The 
asis  of  the  idea  for  that  building  seemed  to  have 
een  taken  from  a Sailors’  Home  in  Wells-street, 

1 which  the  idea  seemed  to  be  to  provide  some- 
ung  like  the  hull  of  a ship  for  the  hall,  with 
ivo  or  three  galleries — the  cubicles  opening 
om  the  galleries.  In  the  Parker-street  build- 
igs  there  were  none  of  the  luxuries  which 
rare  provided  at  the  Rowton  Houses,  except 
lat  some  one  provided  books  for  the  use  of 
ie  lodgers.  It  was  very  good  of  Mr.  Measures 
) give  them  so  much  valuable  detail  in  regard 
) these  buildings,  for  detail  in  such  cases  was 
. Y®fy  great  importance.  He  had  heard  a 
_ight  objection  to  these  buildings  on  the  part 
l a lodger  who  used  the  ordinary  kind  of 
jaging-hooK!,  viz.,  that  there  mas  an  absence 

the  homeliness  which  he  had  been  accus- 
imed  to.  In  regard  to  the  remarks  made  as 
> the  need  of  these  buildings  for  architects,  he 
ught  say  that  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the 
t of  comfort  in  these  buildings,  and  that  there 
ppeared  to  be  nearly  everything  one  wanted 
-perhaps,  though,  the  cubicles  would  be  a little 
ehcient.  He  had  met  several  gentlemen  from 
arious  parts  of  Europe  who  had  referred  to 
ie  need  in  their  towns  of  buildings  of  this 
ind  and  of  the  difficulty  of  lodging  single  men. 
er son  ally,  h e thought  that  provision  of  build- 
igs  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  be  increased  to  a 
ery  great  extent,  for  it  seemed  to  be  one  way 
(solving  the  housing  problem. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
ianks,  said  he  had  seen  two  of  these  build- 
igs,  and  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
lention  to  detail  that  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
easures  in  solving  the  problem  of  providing 
ccommodation  for  single  workers.  One  point 


which  had  not  been  referred  to  by  the  lecturer 
had,  he  understood,  been  of  extreme  import- 
ance, and  that  was  the  width  overall  of  the 
building,  which  was  only  19  ft.  A point  which 
struck  one  in  visiting  these  buildings  was  the 
central  corridor,  which  looked  narrow,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  cubicles  did  not  reach  to 
the  ceiling.  If  the  corridors  could  have  been 
4 ft.  6 in.  or  a little  more  it  would,  he  thought, 
be  better,  seeing  what  a length  the  corridor 
had.  As  to  the  architectural  aspect  of  these 
buildings,  he  felt  that  they  afforded  a curious 
instance  of  how  several  structures  of  the  same 
kind  might  lead  to  an  advance  in  the  treatment 
of  a particular  class  of  buildings.  The  last 
Rowton  House,  at  Hammersmith,  and  the  one 
at  Newington  were  very  much  more  interest- 
ing than  the  previous  ones.  The  back  of  the 
Newington  building  had,  in  his  opinion, 
expression  of  its  own  with  its  enormous  extent 
of  blank  wall  of  great  height  and  all  those 
uniform  windows.  It  conveyed  an  idea  of  a 
building  of  a special  character  and  purpose, 
and  he  wished  that  Mr.  Measures  had  had  the 
courage  to  treat  the  front  in  the  same  way, 
though  no  doubt  the  architect  had  felt  he  must 
make  a concession  to  the  man  in  the  street 
by  breaking  up  the  facade  and  having  some 
gables.  As  to  Mr.  Blashill’s  point  about  the 
finish  of  the  buildings  and  the  character  of  the 
work,  that  was  probably  due  to  some  extent  to 
the  fact  that  the  Rowton  Houses  Company 
were  their  own  builders,  and  would,  in  order 
to  save  in  natural  repairs,  secure  the  best 
materials  possible.  He  thought  the  Associa- 
tion should  try  to  arrange  a visit  to  one  of 
these  buildings,  because  there  were  many 
points  of  interest  which  could  be  better  under- 
stood by  a personal  visit  than  by  a descrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  asked  if  any  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  matter  of  providing  similar 
houses  for  women. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester,  in  supporting  the  vote 
of  thanks,  asked  if  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  provide  any  artificial  form  of  ventilation  for 
the  large  dayroomsand  dining-rooms  ? 

Mr.  Blashill  said  he  should  like  to  add  a few 
words.  There  was  a lodging-house  for  women 
in  Glasgow,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
organisers  of  it  had  experienced  any  difficulty 
as  to  its  working.  People  in  London  who  had 
considered  the  subject  had  felt  that  there  were 
difficulties  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  women 
to  such  buildings.  In  a large  provincial  town 
where  a house  for  women  was  run  by  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  he  put  the  difficulty 
before  those  connected  with  the  lodging-house, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  able  to  keep 
clear  of  objectionable  characters.  “ Oh,  no,” 
he  was  told  ; “ they  are  the  very  people  we 
want  to  catch.”  That  indicated  that  the  scheme 
was  rather  charitable  and  philanthropic  ; what 
was  wanted  was  a scheme  run  on  municipal 
lines.  He  was  told  that  the  County  Council 
intended  to  build  such  a house. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  often  occurred  to 
him  that  something  on  the  line  of  Rowton 
Houses,  but  with  separate  bedrooms,  not 
cubicles,  might  be  done  for  poor  clerks  and 
young  fellows  who  were  not  able  to  earn  more 
than  15s.  to  1 1.  a week.  There  were  a large 
number  of  young  and  respectable  men  in 
London  to  whom  a scheme  of  that  kind  would 
be  a gteat  boon.  He  did  not  know  whether 
Sir  Richard  Farrant  or  any  one  else  could  do 
something  for  such  young  fellows.  [Mr. 
Brodie : One  exists  already  near  St.  Pancras 
Station.]  The  Chairman  : Oh,  yes,  Hampden 
House  ; but  that  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  thing  I 
mean,  nor  is  the  neighbourhood  quite  desir- 
able. He  would  like  to  ask  why  cards  were 
excluded  from  the  houses,  and  he  would  like  to 
know  what,  in  Mr.  Measures’  experience,  was 
the  comparative  wear  of  oak  blocks  and  deal 
blocks.  He  would  also  like  to  know  what  the 
minimum  cost  of  living  was  in  these  buildings, 
and  if  social  entertainments  were  got  up  for 
the  inmates  ? He  understood  that  the  houses 
were  not  classed  under  the  Registered 
Lodging  House  Act  [Mr.  Measures  : That  is 
so.],  and  he  did  not  quite  recollect  the  reason 
for  the  decision  of  the  Courts.  In  a somewhat 
similar  building  he  had  used  Dash  wood’s  terra- 
cotta partitions  between  the  beds,  and,  as  far 
as  he  could  gather,  the  material  had  proved 
very  satisfactory.  It  was  absolutely  vermin- 
excluding,  and  was  strong  and  inexpensive. 
With  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Measures  he 
was  sure  they  would  desire  to  associate  the 
names  of  Lord  Rowton  and  Sir  Richard  Farrant 
for  allowing  so  much  information  to  be  made 
public. 


The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the 
meeting  and  heartily  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Measures,  in  reply,  said  as  to  the  class  of 
tenants  using  the  buildings,  there  were  men 
of  every  class,  from  the  man  in  corduroys  to 
the  one  in  frock  coat  and  silk  hat ; so  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  judge,  the  latter  had  to 
practice  more  economies  than  the  former  in  the 
matter  of  living,  despite  the  small  outlay  for 
accommodation,  a fact  which  pointed  to  a 
greater  wage  earning  difficulty.  Intoxicants 
were  not  permitted  on  the  premises  because  it 
would  never  do  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
drunken  men  in  their  houses.  Cards  and 
gambling  went  together,  and  they  could  not 
be  permitted.  As  to  the  wear  of  oak  blocks,  he 
did  not  think  they  had  had  to  renew  any  of  the 
oak  blocks  yet.  Social  entertainment  was  not 
provided,  apart  from  facilities  for  reading, 
chess,  draughts,  &c.,  though  at  Newington  at 
Christmas  the  lodgers  got  up  an  entertainment 
among  themselves,  and  some  of  them  showed 
a surprising  amount  of  talent.  As  to  the  cost 
of  living  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  bed,  a 
lodger  could  actually  live  in  one  of  those 
buildings  for  between  sixpence  and  seven- 
pence  a day,  but  for  a shilling  a day  he 
could  be  said  to  live  in  luxury.  As  to  the 
dwellings  being  registered  under  the  Com-  . 
mon  Lodging  Act,  he  was  not  able  to  say 
much  about  that ; but  as  a stigma  was  un- 
doubtedly attached  to  a common  lodging-house, 
it  was  very  much  desired  by  Lord  Rowton  to 
avoid  that ; and  though  the  London  County 
Council  had  said  the  buildings  were  common 
lodging-houses,  the  law  had  taken  a different 
view.  The  expression,  “ a poor  man’s  hotel,” 
was  the  best  designation  for  the  places.  As  to 
the  good  work  shown  in  the  construction  of 
these  houses,  the  company  were  their  own 
contractors  and  there  was  no  inducement  to 
scamp  work.  He  could  honestly  say  that 
everybody  connected  with  Rowton  Houses, 
from  Lord  Rowton  down  to  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  works,  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  work,  and  that  interest  showed  in  the  work 
that  was  done.  As  to  the  width  of  the  cubicle 
floors,  19  ft.  was  the  standard  size  from  wall 
to  wall  inside.  Every  cubicle  partition  and 
sash  was  the  same  from  bottom  to  top  of 
building  ; and  in  repetitions  like  that  there 
were  bound  to  be  some  economies.  If  cubicle 
corridors  were  made  4 ft.  6 in.,  the  extra  width 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  sleeping  apartments, 
and  that,  he  thought,  would  not  be  at  all 
desirable.  As  to  houses  for  women,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  provision  of  that  kind, 
and  he  would  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  pro- 
viding a building.  Women  required  more  room 
than  men  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  and 
more  room  meant  more  cost.  The  women 
could  not  be  turned  into  the  basement  to  wash, 
and  that  meant  the  provision  of  washing  con- 
veniences in  the  cubicle  blocks,  and  that  again 
meant  more  expense.  There  was  a difficulty,  too, 
in  dealing  with  women  in  their  relationship 
with  other  women.  In  a lodging-house  for 
men  and  women  within  thirty  miles  of  London, 
discrimination  of  class  was  exercised  in  the 
admission  of  women,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  house  was  a failure  on  the  women’s 
side.  As  to  ventilation,  they  had  no  artificial 
system  ; they  could  not  afford  to  spend  money 
in  that  way,  and  they  relied  on  the  windows. 

As  to  a visit  of  the  Association  to  one  of  these 
buildings,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  arrange  a visit  to  the  Whitechapel 
building  when  it  was  finished,  later  in  the 
year. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet- 
ing would  be  held  on  the  29th  inst.,  when 
papers  would  be  read  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Searles- 
Wood  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Appelbee  on 
Suburban  Houses,”  illustrated  by 
slides. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Small 

lantern 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cottages,  Tanfield. — The  first  premiated 
design  in  the  competition  for  cottages  at 
Tanfield,  Durham,  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Robinson,  Burnopfield,  Durham  ; and  the 
design  placed  second  was  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Wilson, 
Blackhill,  Durham. 


Proposed  Restoration  of  Mercat  Cross,  St. 
Andrews,  Fifeshire. — It  is  proposed  to  restore 
the  old  Mercat  Cross  at  St.  Andrews  in  com- 
memoration of  the  proclamation  of  King  Edward. 
Mr.  David  Henry,  F.S.A.,  of  St.  Andrews,  has  been 
consulted  in  the  matter. 
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Jllustrations. 

PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE  TO  NEW 
SCOTLAND  YARD. 

HIS  illustration  of  a portion  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw’s  celebrated  building  is 
reproduced  from  a very  well  executed 
tinted  elevation  by  Mr.  Harry  Jones. 

There  have  been  many  views  of  New  Scot- 
land Yard  published,  but  a measured  drawing 
of  a part  of  the  structure  in  detail  is  rather  a 
novelty,  and  may  be  an  interesting  possession 
to  gome  of  our  readers. 


SOME  RECENT  DESIGNS  FOR 
PIANOFORTES. 

These  designs  are  commented  on  in  a 
critical  sense  in  the  second  article  in  the 
present  issue.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
briefly  enumerate  them. 

No.  1 is  designed  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Blomfield, 
and  is  executed  in  Spanish  mahogany  inlaid 
with  coloured  woods  ; the  interior  of  the  lid  is 
similarly  inlaid  on  a ground  of  satinwood. 

No.  2 is  an  upright  grand  designed  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Ogilvey  ; the  case  is  of  oak,  with  inlay 
decorations  of  black  oak,  pearl  shell,  ivory,  and 
satin-wood,  on  a ground  of  richly  coloured 
pollard  oak. 

No.  3 is  a drawing-room  grand  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens,  in  an  oak  case  with  wrought 
steel  pedal  work  and  music  desk. 

No.  4 is  a semi-grand  designed  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Allom,  decorated  < with  engraved  inlay  of 
coloured  woods.  The  internal  metal  work  is 
silvered  and  lacquered. 

All  the  instruments  illustrated  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood.  No.  3 was  exhibited  in 
the  English  Royal  Pavilion  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 


DESIGN  FOR  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  PLUMSTEAD. 

This  was  a competition  design  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Russell,  Mallows,  and  Grocock,  the 
perspective  view  of  which  was  exhibited  in 
last  year’s  Royal  Academy.  We  append  a 


plan  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  as 
proposed. 

It  was  intended  that  the  walls  generally 
should  be  carried  up  in  stocks  from  the  Sitting- 
bourne  district ; the  exterior  elevations  to  be 
faced  with  red  bricks  and  Portland  stone 
dressings,  and  the  internal  courts  on  the  ground 
floor  faced  with  white  glazed  bricks. 

The  estimated  cost,  at  the  rate  of  iod.  per 
cubic  ft.,  was  41,500/. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS. 

By  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Broadwood  the 
Architectural  Association  were  enabled,  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  inst.,  to  view  an  interesting 
collection  of  pianos,  comprising  specimens  of 
the  earliest  types  down  to  those  of  the  most 
recent  construction  and  design.  Mr.  Rose,  in  a 
short  speech,  summarised  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  the  instrument  from  its  constructional 
aspect,  and  a tour  through  the  showrooms 
showed  examples  of  nearly  every  style  of  deco- 
ration since  its  invention.  Of  the  earlier  types 
perhaps  the  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  appealed 
most  to  the  members,  by  reason  of  their 
simplicity  and  dignity,  though  the  inlaid  work 
and  carving  of  all  was  both  chaste  in  design 
and  admirably  executed.  Of  the  modern 
examples,  the  drawing-room  grand,  designed 
by  Mr.  Lutyens,  which  won  the  Grand  Prix  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  claimed  first  attention. 
Jacobean  in  design  and  executed  in  dark  oak 
with  steel  fittings,  it  was  full  of  interest  and 
quiet  dignity,  and  was  a standing  argument  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  the  constructional 
form  of  the  instrument  in  the  treatment  of  its 
shell.  The  richly  panelled  casing  was  carried  by 
about  twenty  legs,  grouped  at  different  points  of 
support  and  connected  at  their  feet  with  curved 
stiffening  pieces  ; but,  in  spite  of  their  number 
and  disposition,  one  could  not  help  being  struck 
by  the  extreme  slenderness  of  their  proportions 
compared  with  the  weight  they  had  to  carry  ; 
and  the  consequent  impression  of  instability 
was  not  entirely  dispelled  by  actual  experiment. 
Of  the  upright  grands  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Ogilvey,  in  oak  inlaid 


with  pearl  and  coloured  woods  with  polished! 
iron  fittings.  To  the  same  class  belong  threen 
of  Mr.  Baillie  Scott’s— two  in  fumigated  oakc 
with  copper  fittings,  and  one  in  green-stainedic 
oak  with  steel  fittings.  "SE>rJ 

All  these  pianos  when  shut  resemble  ra  1: 
cabinet,  and  there  is  no  visible  indication  that  ! 
they  are  anything  else.  Perhaps  the  struck 
tural  shape  of  an  upright  piano  does  not  com-aj 
mend  itself  to  modern  design — though  onec 
wonders  that  this  should  be  so  ; but  whatever^ 
the  reason,  they  all  seemed  to  strike  one  at  first  f 
sight  with  a sense  of  “ something  that  is>: 
gone."  The  same  thought  is  suggested  bjl 
the  rather  unusual  octagonal  and  square 
shapes  of  the  most  recent  designs ; a sense  oi 
injustice,  as  it  were,  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  I 
the  soul  of  the  instrument.  It  may  be  that 
this  objection  is  purely  sentimental,  thel 
outcome  of  obsolete  associations  and  meaning-; 
less  traditions.  Mr.  Rose  explained  that  a: 
piano  can  be  made  to  any  given  shape,  but,  as.', 
the  “harp  ” form  apparently  remains  constantiji 
we  must  presume  that  this  would  be  effected'!: 
by  a process  of  “padding”  in  the  frame.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  the  members  for; 
a very  interesting  visit. 


The  third  spring  visit  took  place  on  March. 
16  to  Stanhope  House.  Judging  from  the 
outside,  it  would  appear  at  the  first  glance  thaL 
the  sentiments  which  inspired  the  Gothic} 
revival  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  is  still  ex-: 
tant.  As  a distinct  contrast  from  what  wet 
now  look  upon  as  being  an  orthodox  treat-, 
ment  of  a modern  exterior,  Mr.  Romaineri 
Walker’s  effort  in  Park-lane  suggests  that 
“ Medievalism  ” has  been  a conditiona.l 
factor  of  the  design.  . I 

The  grey  Forest  of  Dean  stone  in  which  thel 
elevations  are  entirely  worked  is  a study  ir 
effect  compared  with  the  surrounding  build 
ings.  The  colour  is  a variety  ; there  is  a lackf 
of  life  in  this  stone  which,  to  our  minds,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  elaborate  dressings.  Therftl 
may  be  the  corresponding  advantage  of  dura 
bility  which  justified  its  use. 

The  house,  which  occupies  a confined  cornei 
site,  is  planned  to  meet  the  usual  requirements 
and  great  skill  has  been  shown  by  the  architec 
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in  overcoming  the  intricate  problems  of  the 
lighting  of  the  staircases  and  the  lifts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  interior  is  a contra- 
diction to  the  outside,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  vestibule,  dining-room,  and  library,  an 
“ Adam  ” treatment  predominates.  The 
vestibule  is  successfully  panelled  and  carved, 
following  out  the  traditions  of  the  exterior. 

The  staircase  and  hall,  in  white  marble 
plaster  modelling,  and  a polished  steel  balus- 
trade, conveys  to  the  visitor  an  entirely  satis- 
factory treatment,  and  it  is  well  carried  out. 

The  drawing-room,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  front  of  the  first  floor,  also  sug- 
gests the  Adam  period.  The  wall  surfaces 
generally,  also  a low  dado,  are  covered  with  a 
monotone  green  hanging.  We  think  an  im- 
proved effect  could  have  been  obtained  in  this 
room  it  the  ceiling  decoration  could  have  been 
brought  more  into  sympathy  with  the  three 
bays. 

Looking  towards  the  windows,  a curtain 
arch,  without  which  the  Gothic  element  is  in- 
complete, should  have  been  adopted,  or  the 
ceiling  should  have  been  carried  up  to  the 
stonework  of  the  windows.  This  has  been 
done  on  the  second  and  third  floor  levels  with 
good  results. 

The  second  and  third  floor  levels  are  similar 
and  contain  comfortable  suites  of  bedrooms 
with  bathroom  on  each  floor.  The  tiling  of  the 
bathrooms  is  excellent,  both  as  regards  the 
design  of  the  tiles  and  the  texture  of  the 
material,  and  it  is  seldom  that  tiling  is  seen  to 
such  advantage. 

The  basement  is  mainly  in  glazed  brick- 
work, and  the  fittings  of  the  various  depart- 
ments are  teak.  The  kitchen  is  in  Dutch 
tiles,  with  teak  fittings,  and  the  glazing  is  in 
lead  lights. 

Mr.  Romaine-Walker  attended  the  visit,  and 
kindly  explained  to  the  members  present  the 
working  of  the  design. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — An  evening  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury 
Circus,  on  Monday,  nth  inst.,  when  Canon 
Benham  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore 
read  a paper  entitled  “Anglo-Saxon  London 
and  its  Neighbourhood,”  a continuation  of  a 
former  paper  which  he  had  read,  showing  the 
importance  of  the  City  in  Saxon  times.  The 
next  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Terry,  the 
City  Clerk  of  the  Works,  “ On  a Recently  Dis- 
covered Portion  of  the  Roman  Wall,”  but, 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr! 
Terry,  the  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
i Welch,  hon.  sec.  The  portion  of  the  Roman 
wall  spoken  of  was  recently  discovered  at 
No.  8,  Old  Bailey,  adjoining  the  Sessions 
1 House,  but  before  describing  it  the  paper  gave 
la  short  account  of  the  wall  from  the  time  of  its 
! erection  circa  a.d.  306.  It  ran  from  the  river  to 
Ludgate,  then  to  Newgate,  and  on  to  a point 
between  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  Christ’s 
jHospital,  and  so  on  to  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate, 
land  Bishopsgate,  whence  it  was  carried  south 
Jto  near  where  the  White  Tower  now  stands. 
The  portion  now  discovered  at  the  Old 
Bailey  was  about  8 ft.  high  and  8 ft.  3 in.  thick 
above  the  foundation,  which  was  14  in.  wider. 
From  the  base  of  the  foundation  there  was 
|3  “■  6 in.  of  rubble  work  of  large  ragstone. 
Then  came  three  courses  of  tiles,  and  then 
,2  ft.  7 in.  of  smaller  ragstone  and  two  courses 
pf  tiles,  on  the  top  of  which  was  other  rubble 
work.  The  interior  of  the  wall  was  ragstone, 
roughly  thrown  in,  and  grouted  with  lime 
mortar  of  excellent  quality,  the  whole  forming 
H hard  concrete  mass.  The  inner  face,  where 
pot  mutilated,  was  in  a good  state  of 
preservation,  but  the  outer  face  showed  the 
pffects  of  the  water  of  the  old  Fleet  Ditch. 
Mr.  Terry  next  mentioned  the  spots  where 
i-a  10ns  wa^  had  been  discovered  at 

Afferent  times  : that  at  Bishopsgate,  1707  ; 
Ihe  Minories  in  1841  ; Playhouse  Yard,  Black- 
:riar!>  i843  ; and  others  at  Fish-street-hill, 
ind  Broken  Wharf  to  Lambeth-hill.  He  had 
ilso  written  another  paper  on  the  bastion  at 
pnpplegate.  When  the  Corporation  refused 
:!°  rePair  this  bastion,  he  personally  super- 
! vh6  ^ wor^-  ^ was  a piece  of  the  wall 

vhich  had  many  times  undergone  repair, 
hiefly  of  an  injudicious  character.  Originally 
Fe  face  of  the  wall  was  of  ragstone,  but  at 
iome  time  or  other  a mixture  succeeded  it, 
nd  now  ragstone  had  been  reintrodnced  to 
iiarmonise  with  the  remainder.  In  getting 
ut  the  decayed  portions  of  the  wall  a mis- 


cellaneous collection  of  broken  stones 
was  brought  to  light,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  head  of  a Gothic  window 
and  several  pieces  of  gravestones.  At  the 
time  when  the  recent  repairs  were  being 
done  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inspect  the 
wall  below  the  ground  level,  and  excava- 
tions were  made  to  a depth  of  18  ft.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  wall  to  the  height  of  about  4 ft. 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and,  judging  by  the 
materials,  was  of  Roman  origin.  Above  this 
height  the  wall  was  of  a different  character, 
several  kinds  of  stone  being  used,  intermixed 
with  Roman  tiles  and  flints  in  occasional  layers 
of  oyster  shells.  The  mortar  was  of  an  inferior 
nature  to  that  below.  Although  Roman 
materials  were  used,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  the  work  being  Roman.  The  many 
repairs  this  bastion  had  received  were  due  in 
a great  measure  to  the  fact  of  its  being  placed 
at  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and  consequently 
being  a chief  point  in  assault.  Mr.  Terry 
next  referred  to  the  discovery  of  a red 
brick  tunnel  or  drain,  an  illustration 
of  which  was  shown  to  the  meeting. 
This,  he  said,  was  built  in  Roman  cement  and 
was  splendidly  constructed.  It  varied  from  a 
height  of  4 ft.  6 in.,  and  was  2 ft.  6 in.  wide. 
At  intervals  chambers  of  a height  of  12  ft.  to 
14  ft.,  covered  over  with  large  flat  stones,  were 
attached.  The  tunnel  was  investigated  to  a 
distance  of  about  200  ft.,  and  then  it  was  found 
to  be  broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  houses 
being  built  above  it.  It  was  also  found  that  it 
had  several  branch  drains.  The  main  portion 
followed  the  line  of  the  old  City,  in  what  must 
have  been  a ditch.  He  thought  it  was  con- 
structed for  the  purposes  of  a drain,  for  the 
floor  was  circular  in  formation.  It  was  pro- 
bably built  in  1648  to  take  the  water  of  the 
ditch.  Had  it  been  built  for  another  purpose, 
the  floor  would  have  been  flat.  In  Harrison’s 
“Notes  of  London  Churches,”  the  following 
description  appears  to  identify  this  culvert, 
and  to  supply  some  explanation  of  its  present 
position  : — 

“ Moredich,  from  Bishopsgate  to  Moregate,  was 
arched  over  with  a great  number  of  brickworks,  and 
then  filled  up,  and  made  plaine  ground  over  it  in 
the  year  1638  and  soe  left.  But  the  rest  of  the  dich 
from  Moregate  to  Creplegate  was  arched  over  as 
the  other  in  1648,  and  lett  by  the  City  at  great  rates 
but  long  leases  of  the  ground,  and  one  condition 
that  they  shall  build  such  houses  as  they  appointed 
them  and  in  such  a time.  Their  are  many  faire 
houses  built  their  already,  this  year  1658.” 

Mr.  George  Potter  exhibited  some  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  old  Roman  Wall  from  the 
earliest  period  to  latter-day  discoveries. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy,  Queen’s-road,  Clifton,  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bernard,  F.R.I.B.A., 
in  the  absence  of  the  President,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  routine  business,  Mr.  Archibald 
Dawnay,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.  E.,  read  a paper 
on  “ Constructional  Steelwork  as  applied  to 
Building.”  The  paper  dealt  very  fully  with 
the  origin  and  development  of  cast  iron  con- 
struction in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
thence  onward  to  the  rolled  wrought  ironwork 
and  more  recent  steel  construction  of  the 
present  day.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
very  admirable  series  of  full-sized  drawings  of 
the  different  forms  of  stanchions,  girders, 
&c.,  employed  in  large  buildings. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — A 
lecture  to  the  student  section  of  the  Dundee 
Institute  of  Architecture,  on  the  “ Ecclesiastical 
Architectural  Antiquities  in  Fife,”  was  delivered 
in  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  9th  inst.  by 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Soutar.  After  briefly  tracing 
the  influences  which  affected  ecclesiastical  art 
in  Scotland  generally,  from  the  time  the  Irish 
influence  was  superseded  by  that  of  Rome, 
through  the  various  stages  of  the  Gothic  art,  he 
took  up  severally  the  principal  examples  of 
structures  showing  these  influences  found  in 
Fife,  amongst  which  were  the  following  in  the 
order  of  their  foundation  : — The  Monasteries 
in  St.  Andrews,  Church  of  St.  Regulus,  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Andrews,  Balmerino  Abbey,  Abdie 
Church,  Newburgh,  Leuchars  Church,  St. 
Monance  Church,  Crail  Church,  Cupar  Church, 
St.  Salvator’s  or  College  Church,  St.  Andrews, 
and  Dairsie  Church.  These  were  treated  both 
from  an  historical  and  architectural  point  of 
view,  and  were  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern 
slides  and  drawings.— Dundee  Advertiser, 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  eighteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  last  week  at  the  Royal  Venetian 
Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant.  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  presided,  and  among  those  present 
were  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whitfield,  M.A.,  the 
Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dickinson,  L.C.C.,  Dr.  G.  Groves,  D.P.H.,  Dr. 
F.  G.  Allan,  D.P.H.,  Dr.  Howard,  the  Mayors 
of  Deptford,  St.  Pancras,  Finsbury,  and  Poplar, 
Alderman  Redfern  (Stockport),  Councillor  Wil- 
son (Bury),  Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg  (Chairman  of 
Council),  Messrs.  E.  Gibbs,  C.  Gordon,  A. 
Richardson,  H.  Lovegrove,  E.  Lewis  Thomas, 
T.  Cato  Worlsford,  A.  Mills,  T.  Ashdown, 
T.  G.  Dee,  E.  Tidman,  and  J.  Young. 

After  the  toast  to  the  King,  the  Mayor  of  St. 
Pancras  proposed  “The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,” which  was  responded  to  by  Alderman 
Redfern. 

“ The  Defenders  of  the  Empire  ” was  then 
submitted  by  the  Mayor  of  Finsbury. 

Dr.  Groves,  in  reply,  said  a corps  of  medical 
officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  should  have 
been  sent  to  South  Africa.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive of  anything  more  scandalous  than  the 
number  of  deaths  from  enteric  fever  during 
this  war. 

Dr.  Howard,  who  had  served  in  the  Crimea, 
also  responded,  remarking  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  would  teach  us  to  be  fully  prepared  in 
the  future. 

Dr.  Groves,  in  proposing  “ Local  Govern- 
ment,” referred  to  the  question  of  the  security 
to  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  tenure  of  their 
office.  It  was  unfair  to  appoint  a sanitary 
inspector  for  twelve  months,  or  for  two  or 
three  years,  so  that  he  could  be  dropped  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  This  was  frequently 
done  outside  London,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts.  If  a sanitary  inspector  appointed 
under  these  circumstances  became  a bad  friend 
to  owners  of  property  who  were  members 
of  the  Local  Authority  he  was  bound  to  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  his  term,  and  an 
inspector  dropped  in  that  way  did  not  get 
another  appointment. 

Alderman  Dickinson,  L.C.C.,  in  response, 
likened  local  government  to  a locomotive,  the 
three  principal  factors  of  which  were  the 
machinery  (the  officials),  the  driver  (the 
members  of  the  Authorities),  and  the  motive 
force  (the  electors).  He  said  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  Local  Authorities  now  insisted  upon 
having  skilled  men  as  sanitary  inspectors,  be- 
cause their  work  was  very  trying  and  respon- 
sible. The  Authorities  themselves  had  under- 
gone a great  process  of  improvement,  and  if 
they  had  carried  out  their  duties  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  as  well  as  they  did  now  we 
should  not  have  had  the  terrible  state  of  over- 
crowding which  existed  now. 

Alderman  Redfern  and  Councillor  Wilson 
also  responded. 

Archdeacon  Sinclair  submitted  “ The  Sani- 
tary Inspectors’  Association.”  He  said  the 
Association  had  fully  justified  its  existence  by 
the  many  things  it  had  already  achieved. 
Their  general  objects  were  very  praiseworthy. 
They  met  together  to  discuss  and  to  receive 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  various  sanitary 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  such  subjects  had  been 
dealt  with  as  the  source  of  the  water  supply  of 
London,  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  lodging  houses.  One  important  object 
they  had  was  a general  promotion  of  sanitary 
science  ; another  was  to  purchase  property — 
and  he  hoped  they  would  become  wealthy  and 
prosperous — while  another  was  to  receive 
gifts.  During  the  past  year  they  had  held  an 
exhibition  at  Lincoln,  which  had  been  very 
successful.  The  Association  had  already  600 
members,  and  he  learned  from  the  Secretary 
that  this  number  was  monthly  increasing. 
There  was  no  question  that  the  duties  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  were  very  trying,  as  they 
had  a large  amount  of  prejudice,  stupidity,  and 
superstition  to  contend  with.  He  trusted  that  their 
tenure  of  office  would  soon  be  amply  secured. 

In  conclusion,  he  wished  it  had  been  the  duty  of 
the  sanitary  inspectors  to  see  to  the  ventilation 
of  our  churches  and  public  buildings.  Acting 
for  the  Bishop  of  London  he  had  inspected 
churches  before  they  were  consecrated,  and  he 
rarely  found  that  sufficient  attention  had  been 
paid  to  ventilation.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of 
the  two  reasons  why  people  went  to  sleep  in 
church.  He  then  presented  the  medals  and 
certificates  earned  in  connexion  with  the 
Lincoln  Exhibition.  A silver  medal  was 
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awarded  to  Messrs.  Oates  & Green,  of  Halifax  ; 
a bronze  medal  to  Messrs.  Guest  & Chrimes, 
and  one  to  Mess'  s.  Wilson  & Stockdale.  Certi- 
ficates were  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Duckering, 
Messrs.  Arnold  & Co.,  Mr.  E.  F.  Arnold,  and 
Messrs.  F.  Lockerbie  & Wilkinson. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg,  in  responding  to  the  toast, 
said  he  was  glad  to  know  that  the  medical 
officers  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  assist 
sanitary  inspectors  in  regard  to  their  tenure  of 
office.  They  had  included  this  in  their  Bill, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
inspectors  to  drop  their  Bill  and  press  forward 
that  prepared  by  the  medical  officers. 

The  toasts  of  “ The  Chairman  ” and  “ The 
Visitors  ” concluded  the  list. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A Home  Counties  District  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  was  held  at  the  Council 
Offices,  Wimbledon,  on  Saturday,  March  16. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe,  C.E.,  Hampstead,  President 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  present 
Messrs.  W.  Weaver.  Kensington  ; J.  P.  Barber, 
Islington  ; R.  J.  Thomas,  Aylesbury  ; W.  H. 
Harpur,  Cardiff ; J.  Parker,  Hereford ; — 
Martin,  Wandsworth  ; A.  H.  Campbell,  East 
Ham  ; — Cooper,  Wimbledon  ; — Ainsworth, 
Teddington  ; — Jenkins,  Walton  ; — Parr, 
Willesden  ; — Brookes,  &c. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
informed  the  members  that  the  Council  had 
taken  steps  to  express  the  feeling  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  with  respect  to 
the  lamented  death  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  by  conveying  a vote  of  condolence  to 
the  King  and  Royal  family  in  the  loss  which 
they  and  the  nation  had  sustained.  As  to  the 
orphan  fund,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  it  had 
been  carried  to  a successful  issue,  and  the 
Committee  had  been  enabled  to  make  a grant 
from  the  fund,  so  that  it  was  now  in  working 
order. 

Mr.  Cooper,  Engineer  to  the  Urban  District 
Council,  then  gave  a short  description  of  the 
various  public  works  which  had  been  carried 
out  since  the  previous  visit  of  the  Association 
in  1898.  The  railway-station  bridge,  which 
was  now  being  demolished,  was  erected  about 
1866.  It  has  a clear  width  between  the  para- 
pets of  30  ft.,  the  girders  from  the  parapets 
being  7 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  continuous,  but  the 
flanges  were  not  thickened  where  the  bending 
moment  was  greatest.  These  parapets  carried 
the  entire  structure  ; the  bottom  flanges  were 
covered,  being  seriously  affected  by  the  fumes 
from  locomotives.  The  bridge  now  being  con- 
structed would  be  50  ft.  in  width  between  the 
parapets,  the  carriage-way  being  30  ft.  in 
width,  with  10  ft.  paths  on  either  side.  The 
carriage-way  was  carried  on  eight  1 ft.  6 in. 
by  2 ft.  girders,  and  each  path  on  three 
similar  girders.  The  contract  for  the  work 
was  let  to  Messrs.  Firbank  at  12,628/.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  bridge  had  been  erected 
and  carried  traffic  during  the  demolition  of  the 
old  bridge.  When  the  Association  visited 
Wimbledon  in  April,  1898,  the  buildings  form- 
ing the  depot  were  in  course  of  erection.  They 
were  now  completed  and  occupied,  providing 
stabling  for  thirty-nine  horses,  with  six  isola- 
tion loose  boxes,  store  block,  and  residence  for 
the  storekeeper  and  housekeeper.  They  had 
lately  acquired  an  additional  acre  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  Ashcombe-road,  which  they 
hoped  to  connect  up  by  sidings.  The  seven 
buildings  forming  the  Isolation  Hospital  had 
been  in  use  since  September  of  last  year.  The 
administration  block  was  built  to  accommo- 
date a staff  of  twenty  persons,  and  the  cooking 
was  done  there  for  the  other  wards.  There 
was  a large  ward  with  twenty-two  beds,  a 
twelve-bed  ward,  and  two  isolation  rooms  on 
the  Local  Government  Board  type.  Then 
there  was  a lodge  laundry,  ambulance,  and 
mortuary.  There  was  only  one  peculiarity 
about  the  scheme,  and  that  was  the  bringing 
of  the  steam  from  the  sewage  pumping 
station,  where  steam  at  50  lb.  pressure  could 
be  obtained.  The  steam  was  conveyed  in  a 
3-in.  cast-iron  main  for  a distance  of  about  half 
a mile,  and  the  loss  in  pressure  was  about 
5 lb.  At  present  their  tank  accommodation 
at  the  sewage  works  was  less  than  half  a day’s 
dry  weather  flow.  When  the  proposed  new 
tanks  were  completed  they  would  have  rather 
more  than  a day’s  dry  weather  flow.  The  new 
tanks  would  consist  of  four  tanks,  no  ft.  long 
by  30  ft.  in  width.  They  could  be  used  either 


separately  or  in  series.  The  sludge  taken  from 
the  tanks  would  go  into  a large  sludge  tank, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  raise  it  by  an  ejector  to 
the  present  sludge  tank  in  order  to  allow  of 
pressing.  He  proposed  trying  an  experiment, 
as  soon  as  he  got  them,  by  using  one  as  a septic 
tank,  and  seeing  how  they  could  get  on  with  it. 
He  had  lately  constructed  ten  artisans’  dwell- 
ings. They  were  let  at  7s.  6d.  a week  each, 
which  just  covered  the  cost,  and  interest  on 
and  repayment  of  loan  in  thirty  years.  He 
was  also  preparing  plans  for  other  artisans’ 
dwellings,  in  which  he  was  trying  to  put  in 
bathrooms.  Some  of  them  were  in  flats,  in 
which  there  would  be  bathrooms,  but  he  found 
it  very  difficult  to  introduce  bathrooms  in  the 
others,  without  doing  away  with  a bedroom  or 
else  materially  increasing  the  rent. 

Mr.  James  said  he  understood  there  was 
more  accommodation  for  women  than  for  men 
at  the  isolation  hospital,  which  was  very 
unusual.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  that 
was  because  the  children  were  treated  in  the 
women’s  wards. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  Teddington,  asked  the  cost 
of  the  artisans’  dwellings,  and  whether  the  rent 
of  7s.  6d.  covered  every  expense  to  the  Local 
Authority. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  Walton,  did  not  consider  the 
provision  of  a bathroom  to  be  necessary  in  an 
artisan's  dwelling.  It  was  possible  to  have  a 
bath  in  the  kitchen  or  scullery. 

Mr.  Gladwell  asked  the  cost  per  head  of  the 
isolation  hospital,  and  separately  the  cost  of 
the  land  and  buildings,  as  the  cost  of  land 
varied  so  much  in  different  districts. 

Mr.  Harpur,  Cardiff,  who  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  his  description  of  the 
works  he  was  carrying  out,  said  they  had  not 
erected  any  artisans'  dwellings  in  Cardiff  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  there  was  a cry  for  such 
dwellings.  His  difficulty  was,  if  he  put  up 
any  such  dwellings,  how  to  do  it  so  as  to 
let  them  at  about  4s.  a week.  The  ordinary 
speculative  builder  in  Cardiff  provided  houses 
in  any  number  which  let  at  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 
per  week,  and  if  they  were  to  provide  any 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes  they  must 
let  at  a less  rent  than  that.  His  own  opinion 
was  that  the  ordinary  builder  would  provide 
houses  there  was  a demand  for,  but  necessarily 
he  must  get  a profit  upon  his  outlay.  When 
they  as  Local  Authorities  had  paid  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  building  and  interest  on  and  re- 
payment of  loan,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
do  better  than  the  ordinary  builder.  It  was  a 
very  difficult  problem,  and  one  constantly 
brought  to  the  front,  but  how  it  was  to  be  met 
by  Local  Authorities  who  had  to  repay  the 
principal  in  thirty  years,  and  still  not  burden 
the  ratepayers,  he  did  not  see. 

Mr.  J.  Parker,  Hereford,  who  seconded,  said 
that  most  of  the  municipalities  had  entirely 
misunderstood  the  housing  problem.  It  was 
not  dwellings  for  artisans  they  had  to  build, 
but  for  labourers.  From  the  slums  they  were 
ousting  tenants  who  were  paying  2s.,  2s.  6d., 
or  3s.  a week  rent.  It  was  quite  true  they 
were  miserable  hovels.  He  saw  no  hope  of 
building  dwellings  which  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  their  own  by-laws  at  such  a rent.  The 
lowest  they  could  do  was  4s.  6d.  per  week,  and 
that  did  not  meet  the  problem  for  the  poorest 
class  of  tenants.  Mr.  Boulnois  had  come 
nearest  to  a solution  at  Liverpool. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  reply,  said  the  answer 
respecting  the  wards  at  the  Isolation  Hospital 
was  self-evident,  and  the  gentleman  who  asked 
the  question  answered  it  himself.  It  was  that 
the  children  went  into  the  women’s  ward.  As 
to  cost,  the  administration  block  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  sufficient  when  further 
pavilions  were  erected.  At  present  the  cost 
per  bed  was  high,  but  when  the  hospital  was 
completed  he  anticipated  that  the  cost  per  bed 
would  not  amount  to  400/.  The  artisans’ 
dwellings  they  had  erected  cost  270/.  each. 
Cottages  were  letting  in  Wimbledon  at  9s.  6d. 
per  week,  so  that  they  were  giving  a better 
cottage  with  more  room  in  it  at  2s.  per  week 
less  than  the  rent  of  the  district.  As  to  the 
question  of  a bathroom,  he  could  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  would  much  prefer  not 
to  have  food  cooked  in  a kitchen  where 
persons  had  been  bathing  themselves.  As  re- 
garded cost,  the  dwellings  worked  out  at  a 
rent  of  about  is.  6d.  per  room  per  week,  as  there 
were  three  bedrooms,  kitchen,  and  sitting- 
room,  leaving  out  the  small  scullery. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the 


bridge  over  the  railway  near  to  the  station  and  i 
the  depot  at  Queen’s-road,  with  the  proposed  1 
extension  on  the  east  side  of  Ashcombe-road. ! 
Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Baths,  Worple- : 
road,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe  presiding,  and  the  after-  ■ 
noon  was  devoted  to  inspections  of  the  1 
destructor  at  Streatham  and  the  electric  lighting  t 
station  at  Fulham. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THF  WORKING  j 
CLASSES. 

At  Carpenters'  Hall,  London-wall,  E.C.,  , 
on  Thursday  last  week,  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the  : 
Superintending  Architect  to  the  London 
County  Council,  gave  a lecture  upon  “ Dwel- 
lings for  the  Working  Classes.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Beachcroft,  L.C.C.,  presided. 

Mr.  Riley,  whose  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  limelight  views,  said  that  the  earliest 
efforts  in  connexion  with  this  important 
question  were  initiated  by  the  late  Lord  . 
Shaftesbury,  who  introduced  two  Bills  into 
Parliament  in  1851  dealing  with  lodging- 
houses,  in  which  term  were  included  block  - 
dwellings.  The  Housing  of  the  Working  : 
Classes  Act  of  1890,  with  its  more  recent 
amendment,  formed  the  basis  of  the  operations  s 
now  performed  in  London  and  most  provincial 
towns.  The  lecturer  first  illustrated  over- 
crowding by  pictures  of  the  Boundary-street 
area  before  the  improvement,  Mill-lane,  Dept- 
ford, and  the  Churchyard,  St.  Pancras,  and  he  : 
explained  that  a large  number  of  persons  ! 
were  displaced  in  consequence  of  houses'  ■ 
being  pulled  down  for  private  enterprise  and  : 
new  buildings  not  being  provided  soon  enough. 
He  pointed  out  the  details  of  an  improvement 
scheme  carried  out  by  the  Council  and  the  1 
huge  expenditure  involved  in  clearing  the  : 
site.  The  Council  had  a very  difficult  task  in 
providing  cheap  dwellings  when  there  was  no 
outside  financial  aid.  Many  of  the  big  °wnerj  ! 
of  dwellings  bought  their  land  from  the  old  : 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  a cheap  late,  : 
and  in  some  cases  philanthropists  had  con- 
tributed large  sums.  The  cost  of  land  with 
the  Council,  taking  into  consideration  the  t 
clearing  of  the  site,  was  very  heavy,  and  apart 
from  the  small  profit  which  had  to  be  shown,  1 
and  the  rates  and  taxes  to  be  paid,  they  had  to 
provide  a sinking  fund  so  as  to  hand  the  build- 
ing over  free  in  fifty-nine  years.  If  the  term 
was  extended  to  ninety-nine  years,  or  if  there  < 
was  no  sinking  fund  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  companies,  how  much  less  could  be  the  1 
amount  of  rent  charged  ! But  it  must  not  be  1 
overlooked  when  considering  the  amount  of 
rent  which  a family  paid  in  an  overcrowded  : 
place  that  when  that  family  moved  into  one  of  • 
the  Council’s  buildings  and  paid  more  rent,  t 
they  had  more  rooms  and  a greater  air  space/ : 
Mr.  Riley  then  showed  pictures  of  the  various.  1 
types  of  buildings  used  in  the  re-housing  of  > 
the  poor,  including  the  dwellings  erected  by  ; 
the  Council  at  Millbank,  Boundary-street,  and  « 
those  to  be  erected  on  Reid’s  Brewery  Estate.  : 
He  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  ■ 
associated  tenements  and  the  self-contained  1 
tenements  ; the  domestic  offices  in  the  former 
being  shared  by  two  or  three  tenants.  The  ■ 
former  was  generally  considered  the  cheaper 
system.  Plans  of  the  four  kinds  of  cottages  to 
be  erected  on  the  Totterdown  Estate  were 
also  shown,  the  rentals  of  which  would  range 
from  6s.  to  about  ns.  6d.  The  elevation  1 
was  very  picturesque,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  buildings  already  erected  by  the  Council  i 
at  East  Greenwich.  The  lecturer  also  referred 
to  the  lodging-house  for  men  to  be  erected  at  ; 
Mill-lane,  Deptford,  which  he  said  would  be  > 
very  similar  to  those  erected  by  Lord  Rowton, 
and  to  the  lodging-houses  built  by  the  Glasgow  . 
Corporation  for  men  and  women  and  for  1 
families,  in  which  the  scale  of  charges  was  1 
very  low.  In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  in  the 
Council’s  buildings  every  effort  was  made  to 
prevent  fire,  and  he  showed  pictures  of  the 
fire-resisting  floors  and  the  arrangements  in 
the  domestic  offices. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  moved  by  • 
the  Chairman,  and  carried. 


Hull  Royal  Infirmary.— The  report  of  the  : 
Hull  Royal  Infirmary  shows  that  during  last  year  = 
plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  & < 
Bilson  for  an  extension  of  the  Nurses'  Home, 
capable  of  accommodating  twenty  - two  nurses.  : 
These  plans  have  now  received  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  it  is  proposed  to  proceed  at  once  with  1 
the  work  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  4,000/.,  in-  1 
eluding  furnishing. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Discussion 
Section  of  the  Architectural  Association  for  this 
session  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  W.,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Weymouth,  vice-chairman  of  the  section,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule  read  a paper 
on  the  subject  of  “The  Architect  and  the 
Garden,”  which  we  will  print  in  another  issue. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Blunt  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  author  for  his  paper.  Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss 
seconded,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  by 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Forsyth,  W.  A.  Pite,  R.  H. 
Weymouth,  and  R.  Weir-Schultz.  Mr.  R.  Weir- 
Schultz,  who  attended  as  Special  Visitor,  gave 
a most  interesting  comment  on  the  paper. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall 
Spring-gardens,  Mr.  A.  M.  Torrance,  Chairman 
presiding. 

Erection  of  Homerton  Sub-Fire  Station—  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee it  was  agreed  that  the  tender  of  Messrs 
Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  to  execute  for  8,120/  the 
work  of  erecting  the  Homerton  sub-station  be 
accepted. 

Tenders.— The  Asylums  Committee  reported 
the  acceptance  of  the  following  tenders 
Additions  to  gas-holder  plant— Messrs.  Newton 
Chambers,  & Co.,  Limited,  • 412/.  Combined 
hot-plate  and  cupboard  — Messrs.  T & F 
May,  95/. 

Committees.  The  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees were  then  elected.  The  following 
gentlemen  will  comprise  the  Building  Act 
Committee  : — 

Messrs.  C.  Goddard  Clarke,  W.  Davies,  G.  Dew, 
W.  Goodman,  R.  W.  Granville-Smith,  G.  A.  Hardy 
, : Heniphill,  H.  Jephson,  G.  B.  Longstaff,  R.  Parker! 
Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Probyn,  H.  R.  Tavlor  D S 
Waterlow,  E.  White.  y ’ 

The  Historical  Records  and  Buildings  Com- 
mittee was  elected  as  follows 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Baines,  J.  W.  Benn,  W.  W.  Bruce' 
W.  J.  Collins,  F.  Dolman,  J.  D.  Gilbert,  R W 
Granville-Smith,  H.  A.  Harben,  E.  J.  Horniman,  w- 

rTTi  T,ttlei  W'  E Mullins'  G-  H.  Radford' 
G.  b.  C.  Swinton,  Sidney  Webb. 

Notices  of  Motion. — There  were  two  notices 
ot  motion.  One  was  in  the  name  of  Mr  Spokes 
which  desired  the  Local  Government  Com- 
mittee to  find  out  who  were  the  shareholders  in 
the  companies  owning  gas,  tramways,  water 
in  London  A motion  by  Mr.  Hubbard  was  in 
favour  ot  third-class  season  tickets.  Both  were 
carried  without  discussion,  and  the  Council 
adjourned  at  an  early  hour. 


certificate  and  appealed  to  the  Tribunal  under  Sec- 
‘IOI?.f  5 °f  the  Act.  In  arguing  that  the  terms  of  the 
certificate  should  be  modified,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  main  front  of  54,  Sydenham  Park-road  was 
not  as  defined  by  the  Superintending  Architect, 
but  4 ft.  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  that  No.  52,  a considerable  structure, 
™as  in  advance  of  the  building  line  as  defined 
While  Section  27  provided  that  the  erection  of  the 
additions  to  Burton  Villa  did  not,  n consequence, 
affect  the  appellant's  line  in  that  part  or  adjoining 
parts  of  the  road,  there  was,  at  the  same  time', 
nothing  in  that  section  to  prevent  the  frontage  thus 
created  being  considered  in  dealing  with  the 
frontage  for  future  buildings,  and  it  was  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  thus  considered.  There  being  no 
other  line  established  by  this  building,  the  line  as 
defined  by  the  Superintending  Architect  was  not,  it 
was  contended,  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 
The  appellant  asked  that  the  Tribunal  should  vary 
the  certificate  to  a line  running  parallel  with  the 
centre  of  the  road  at  a distance  of  45  ft.  from  the 
centre,  or  at  such  other  distance  as  the  Tribunal 
considered  reasonable. 

Mr.  Andrews,  for  the  Superintending  Architect, 
contended  that  the  correct  line  of  frontage  was 
from  the  recess  portions  of  No.  54  and  the  fronts  of 
Nos.  50  and  52,  Sydenham  Park-road.  Moreover, 
when  application  was  made  for  the  alteration  of 
Burton  Villa,  which  was  a corner  house,  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  intervening  spaces  should  be 
regarded  as  garden  ground,  but  that  the  appellant 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  previous  consent  by 
the  County  Council  to  alter  the  line  of  frontage. 

After  bearing  evidence,  the  Tribunal  directed  that 
the  certificate  of  the  Superintending  Architect 
should  be  so  varied  that  the  general  line  of  building 
in  Sydenham  Park-road  on  the  south  side  should  be 
45  ft.  back  from  the  centre  of  the  road  opposite  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  No.  54  to  a point  46  ft.  back 
from  the  centre  of  the  road  opposite  the  angle  of 
Park  Mansions  at  the  corner  of  Sydenham  Park. 
The  Tribunal  made  an  order  for  twenty  guineas 
costs  against  the  London  County  Council. 


work  weighs  15  tons  and  is  equal  to  a wall  272  ft. 
long  by  14  in.  by  1 ft.  high  and  has  to  be  skilfully 
constructed  to  a prearranged  form,  the  present  cost 
is  not  out  of  the  way.  a Bricklayer. 


WILLIAMS  v.  COOKE. 

Sir,— In  your  report  of  the  above  case  in  last 
week's  issue  it  is  stated  that  our  Mr.  Greenwood 
said  that  “ the  best  slates  came  from  Portugal  and 
Penrhyn,”  whereas  what  he  said  was  “ Port  Dinor- 
wic  and  Penrhyn.”  We  presume  the  similarity  of 
the  first  syllable  accounts  for  the  error. 

Again,  in  his  evidence  he  stated  that  the 
roughest  ’ slates  wert  used  for  damp  courses, 
which  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  “ worst.’1 

Your  report  does  not  make  it  clear  that  the  alle- 
gation that  Portmadoc  slates  were  ordered  was 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  defence,  and  we  will, 
therefore,  thank  you  to  publish  this  letter. 

John  Williams  & Co. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building. 
By  Russell  Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  ; A— E. 
(Macmillan  & Co.) 

The  Monastery  of  Saint  Luke  of  Stiris,  in 
Phocis.  By  Robert  Weir-Schultz  and  Sidney 
Howard  Barnsley.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

The  Cottage  Homes  of  England.  By  W. 
Walter  Crotch.  (P.  S.  King  & Son.) 

Spon's  Architects’  and  Builders’  Price- 
Book.  By  W.  Young.  Twenty-eighth  edition. 
(E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  AND  THE 
LINE  OF  FRONTAGE. 

of  APPeal  under  the  London 
uilding  Act,  1894,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
>“iuesday  to  hear  an  appeal  by  Mr.  R.  Elsey 
mith,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Christmas,  against 
he  certificate  of  the  Superintending  Architect  of 
Metropolitan  Buildings,  dated  January  18,  under 
ine  o?Sh  2ih-  9 °£ihe  Act-  ^fining  the  general 
SrU  h.fb  dlniS  °n  the  South  side  o£  Sydenham 
ark  between  the  vacant  land  at  the  eastern  end  of 
he  street  and  Sydenham  Park-road.  The  Tribunal 
onsisted  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Cates  (chairman),  A.  H 
ludson,  and  J.  W.  Penfold. 

vSf  grounds  of  appeal,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Vestbury  Preston  the  appellant’s  solicitor,  showed 
a duriTng  *,9°°  ~ie  aPPeilant>  under  the  sanction 
ill?  °n  n0l?nty  Council-  altered  Burton 

icS’l^fniiarn«ar,k'r0ad’  the  flank  waI1  of  which 
» am  PaJk’  and  is  distant  46  ft.  from  the 
entre  of  the  roadway  and  parallel  to  it.  The 

ackto^H^f  n6X!  t0  Sydenham  Park  was  set 
L dls.tance°f  over  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of 
ie  road  a strip  about  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  being  given 
p to  the  use  of  the  public  without  compensa- 

?'leavne  ’ *I90C\  the  aPPelIan£  applied 

L l £o  , erect  a h°u2e  adjoining  No.  <0 

fe  flank1  f the^r,?a‘D  fr°nt  to  line  with 
e flank  of  Burton  Villa  as  altered.  His  appli- 

r^fused  by  the  London  County  Coundl 
Qothei-  application  was  made  for  leave  to  erect  a 
JJ8*  with  the  front  wall  set  back  48  ft.  from  the 

ovember?6  Thi?  aPPlication  was  made  on 

oxember  3 and  was  refused.  The  Superintending 
chitect  was  then  asked  to  define  the  frontage  limf 

e anene/.d  f°  by  Certificate  da£ed  January 
6 aPPelJant  was  aggrieved  by  the  terms  of  the 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DAY  CLASSES  SCHEME. 

Sir, —In  your  leading  article  of  the  16th 
inst.,  in  which  you  so  ably  sum  up  the 
advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  this 
movement,  you  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
carry  on  the  evening  school  concurrently 
with  the  day  classes. 

The  committee  are  not  of  opinion  that  the 
day  classes  will  appreciably  affect  the  evening 
work,  for  the  reason  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  Architectural  Association  students  are  assis- 

■ tants  vvho  cannot  take  advantage  of  any  classes 

■ excepting  those  commencing  after  6.30.  The 
present  students,  moreover,  who  are  pupils,  are 
scarcely  more  free  to  attend  a day  course  of 
training  outside  the  office. 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  evening  schools 
may  be  modified  in  proportion  to  the  success 
of  those  held  in  the  daytime. 

W.  Howard  Seth-Smith. 


BRICKLAYERS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

Sir,— I trust  in  fairness  to  the  operatives  you 
will  find  space  for  these  few  lines. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  idleness  of  work- 
men, more  especially  bricklayers  ; and  whilst 
admitting  that  there  are  a few  misguided  men, 
who  would  cheerfully  ruin  an  employer,  yet  the 
greater  majority  of  men  do  a fair  day’s  work. 

The  reason  brickwork  was  done  at  such  absurd 
prices  was  because  it  was  scamped  and  the 
workers  were  sweated.  Ten  years  ago  men  could 
be  bought  body  and  soul  for  a halfpenny  per  hour 
or  a few  pots  of  beer  ; but  since  men  drink  less,  they 
think  more,  and  refuse  to  become  beasts  of  burden, 
toiling  at  high  pressure  and  going  home  fit  only 
for  bed.  I have  not  only  gone  home  tired,  but  got 
up  tired,  knowing  I had  to  slave  under  a broiling 
sun,  for  bricklaying,  although  looking  easy,  is 
laborious  ; and  when  we  come  to  think  that  a rod  of 
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SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING 
11.— Bath  Wastes  and  Overflows,  &c. 
^^IMPROVEMENTS  in  bath  wastes  and 
RaPfl  overflows  have  in  the  main  followed 
jeSgsl  the  same  lines  as  the  improvements 
in  the  corresponding  parts  of  sinks  and  lava- 
tories. The  tendency  has  been  to  make  the 
various  parts  more  accessible  for  cleansing,  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  waste-outlet  in  order 
that  the  bath  may  be  emptied  more  quickly 
and  the  waste-pipe  and  trap  be  self-cleansing, 
and  to  render  the  parts  as  simple  and  as  easily 
adjusted  as  possible. 

In  some  towns — Manchester,  for  example — 
the  by-laws  require  that  every  bath  shall  be 
fitted  with  an  overflow-pipe  carried  through 
an  external  wall,  and  left  with  the  end  exposed, 
so  that  any  waste  of  bath-water  can  be  detected 
by  the  water  inspectors  without  entering  the 
building.  It  is  not  customary  to  place  a trap 
on  such  a pipe,  as  the  flow  of  water  through  it 
would  be  so  irregular  that  the  trap  would 
probably  be  unsealed  by  evaporation.  An  un- 
trapped pipe,  however,  will  serve  as  an  air- 
inlet  unless  some  method  of  closing  the  open- 
ing is  adopted.  The  simplest  arrangement 
consists  in  fixing  a flap-valve  (fig.  1)  on  the  end 
of  the  pipe  ; A is  a copper  valve  and  tube  with 
curved  spring  on  the  top  to  prevent  the  valve 
opening  too  far.  B is  a brass  valve  with  union 
for  iron  pipe,  and  C a brass  valve  for  con- 
nexion with  lead  pipe.  The  overflow-pipe  is 
connected  to  the  bath  by  means  of  a brass 
union  and  grating  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  Chapter  7. 

This  kind  of  overflow  is  commonly  adopted 
in  cheap  baths,  a plain  hole  being  left  in  the 
iron  or  other  material  to  receive  the  grating. 

In  towns  where  the  connexion  of  the  overflow 
and  waste-pipe  is  not  prohibited,  a pipe  is 
often  taken  from  the  overflow  grating  and 
connected  with  the  waste-pipe.  The  joint 
ought  to  be  between  the  bath  and  the  trap,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2.  but  the  writer  has  known 
several  cases  where  ignorant  plumbers  have 
fixed  the  trap  close  to  the  bath  and  connected 
the  overflow  pipe  to  the  waste-pipe  at  some 
point  beyond  the  outlet  of  the  trap.  A free 
current  of  air  can  therefore  pass  up  the  waste- 
pipe  to  the  junction  with  the  overflow  pipe, 
and  then  up  the  latter  to  the  bath  room.  As 
the  waste-pipe  of  a bath  is  often  to  some  extent 
fouled  with  soapy  or  other  matter,  the  air 
may  be  contaminated,  and,  unless  the  foot  of 
the  pipe  is  properly  disconnected,  still  fouler 
air  from  the  drains  may  be  carried  into  the 
house. 

With  grated  overflows  of  the  type  already 
described,  the  waste  is  generally  an  ordinary 
washer  with  fly-nut,  union,  and  bent  tail  (fig.  3), 
fitted  with  a plug  and  chain.  The  plug  may  be 
of  brass,  either  solid  or  sunk,  or  of  indiarubber 
(with  or  without  metal  core),  or  of  vulcanite. 

In  the  case  of  baths,  which  (being  fixed  at  a 
low  level)  are  liable  to  severe  blows  from  fall- 
ing plugs,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  plugs 
should  be  as  light  and  soft  as  possible  ; this  is 
especially  necessary  for  japanned  and  metallic- 
enamelled  baths,  as  a single  blow  from  a hard 
and  heavy  plug  may  destroy  the  enamel  at  the 
point  of  impact  and  expose  the  metal  beneath. 

For  this  reason  indiarubber  and  vulcanite  plugs 
are  to  be  preferred  ; the  extra  cost  is  very 
small. 

The  plugs  for  baths  are  made  in  various 
sizes — 1 jin.,  i|  in., 2 in.,  i\  in.,  3 in.,  and  even 
4 in.  The  waste  shown  in  fig.  3 has  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  for  a in.  plug — diameter 
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of  flange,  4 in.  ; and  diameter  of  screw,  2f  in. 
It  is  made  in  brass  (either  plain  or  nickel- 
plated)  or  in  white  metal.  The  waste  with 
tapered  tail,  shown  in  fig.  4,  Chapter  7,  is  well 
adapted  for  baths  ; the  plug  is  3 in.  in  diameter 
(either  brass  or  vulcanite),  and  the  tail  is 
tapered  from  3 in.  to  2}  in.  This  waste  ensures 
a rapid  discharge  from  the  bath  and  a thorough 
scouring  of  the  trap  and  waste-pipe.  Bath 
plugs  ought  not  to  be  less  than  2 in.  in 
diameter,  or  the  waste-pipes  less  than  in. 

Sometimes  in  cast-iron  baths  a cast-iron  trap 
is  provided  at  the  outlet.  Many  of  these  are 
dip-traps,  and  are  far  from  satisfactory.  If  an 
ordinary  chain  and  plug  is  used  the  overflow 
pipe  from  the  bath  must  be  carried  through  an 
external  wall  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  or 
made  to  discharge  over  a lead  safe  from  which 
a pipe  must  be  carried  through  the  wall,  and 
finished  with  a flap  valve.  The  brass  bath- 
trap  shown  in  fig.  4 is  of  better  shape,  and 
has  a 3-in.  rubber  or  vulcanite  plug  with  cross- 
bars below,  and  a trap  tapering  to  2 in.  at  the 
outlet.  The  flange  is  4f  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  screw  3J  in.,  the  total  height  being  8 in. 
the  trap  is  provided  with  a cleansing  screw. 

Instead  of  the  lead  overflow  pipe  and  trap 
shown  in  fig.  2,  other  metals  may  be  used.  In 
Milne’s  “Exposed  Combined"  bath  - fittings 
(fig-  5)i  the  principal  parts  are  of  gun-metal, 
either  polished  or  nickel-plated.  These  fittings 
are  made  in  three  sizes,  having  respectively 
2|-in.,  3-in.,  and  4-in.  vulcanite  plugs,  2-in., 
25-in.,  and  3-in.  cast-brass  traps,  with  i-in.  or 
i^-in.  couplings  for  anti  - siphonage  pipes, 
2-in.,  2^-in.,  and  3-in.  overflows  and  standards, 
and  i-in.  or  ij-in.  solid-drawn  copper  supply 
pipes  (13  B.W.G.).  A perforated  soap -tray, 
4|  in.  in  diameter  forms  the  top  of  the  over- 


flow standard,  and  can  be  unscrewed  for  clean- 
ing the  standard  and  trap. 

In  many  cast-iron  baths  the  overflow-tube 
forms  part  of  the  casting  ; fig.  6 is  an  example. 
The  trap  is  of  cast  iron  2\  in.  in  diameter  and 
glass-enamelled  inside,  and  forms  a connexion 
with  the  foot  of  the  overflow-tube.  The  plug 
is  of  the  safety  type,  and  is  actuated  by  a 
spindle  passing  through  the  outlet  grate,  which 
is  fitted  with  a bayonet  catch  so  as  to  be  easily 
removed  when  the  valve  or  trap  requires 
cleaning.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the 
grating  above  the  plug,  as  the  openings  in  it 
can  be  more  easily  kept  clean  than  when  the 
grating  is  in  the  washer  below  the  plug.  A 
slab  of  porcelain  is  fitted  across  the  foot  of  the 
bath  to  form  a tray  for  soap,  sponges,  &c. 
This  tray  drains  into  the  bath  through  the  per- 
foration A ; another  perforation  B is  made 
near  the  back  of  the  slab,  so  that  a brush  can 
be  passed  through  to  clean  the  overflow-tube. 

The  overflow  in  Shanks’s  “ Perfecto ’’ bath 
(fig.  7)  is  merely  a modification  of  the  last. 
The  upper  part  of  the  foot  of  the  bath  is  made 
with  a slope,  so  that  the  overflow  is  vertical 
and  more  easily  cleaned.  The  overflow  pipe  is 
oblong  in  section,  and  is  of  glass-enamelled 
cast  iron,  swelling  out  at  the  foot  to  fit  the 
2^-in.  glass-enamelled  cast-iron  trap,  which  is 
fitted  with  a brass  union  for  connexion  to  the 
lead  waste-pipe.  A special  feature  of  the  bath 
is  the  waste  arrangement,  with  valve  working 
horizontally  and  actuated  by  a spindle  and 
knob,  and  with  a hinged  nickel-plated  brass 
grating.  The  porcelain  soap-tray  supported 
by  the  taps  is  quite  detached  from  the  bath 
itself,  so  that  every  part  of  the  bath  and  tray 
can  be  easily  cleaned.  Instead  of  the  porcelain 
tray,  a nickel-plated  brgss  soap-and-sponge 


holder  is  sometimes  used  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  easily  removed. 

Standing  wastes  and  overflows  are  largely 
used  for  baths.  Fig.  10  shows  the  ordinary 
type.  The  standing  overflow,  of  copper  or 
brass,  is  placed  in  a tube  at  the  foot  of  the 
bath,  and  has  generally  a rubber  covering  at 
the  end  to  make  a tight  joint  on  the  valve 
seating.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  a chain  (or 
spindle)  and  knob.  Doulton's  improved  over- 
flow (fig.  9)  has  a standing  overflow  placed  in  a 
recess  at  the  foot  of  the  bath,  the  overflow  can 
be  removed  by  lifting  it  upwards  after  raising 
the  waste-pull.  A porcelain  soap-dish  is  fitted 
across  the  foot  of  the  bath.  The  trap  is  of 
glass-enamelled  cast-iron,  2 in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  outlet  grating  is  of  large  size  flush  with  the 
bottom  of  the  bath. 

As  a rule  the  fittings  are  arranged  at  the 
foot  of  the  bath,  but  cast-iron  and  other  baths 
are  now  made  with  the  fittings  arranged  at 
the  front,  a position  which  is  often  advan- 
tageous when  the  bathroom  is  small.  The 
combined  bath  and  lavatory  shown  in  fig.  8 
is  also  useful  in  similar  situations.  The  bath  is 
of  cast  iron,  painted,  japanned,  or  enamelled 
in  various  ways,  and  the  lavatory  basin  is  of 
enamelled  iron,  made  to  tip  up  and  discharge 
the  contents  into  the  bath.  The  hot  and  cold 
water  is  supplied  through  a swivel  arm,  whichi 
can  be  turned  to  fill  either  the  basin  or  thel 
bath.  A soap  dish  is  cast  at  one  corner  on  thel 
roll  edge.  _ 


Honorarium  to  City  Architect,  Edinburgh- 
— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Towi* 
Council  it  was  decided  to  grant  an  honorarium  of 
1,000/.  to  Mr.  Morham,  the  City  Architect,  for  extra 
work  at  the  new  City  Chambers  and  the  City. 
Hospital. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  ok  Lichfield  Cathedral.— A 
special  thanksgiving  festival  has  just  been  held  at 
Lichfield  to  mark  the  completion  of  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral.  The  Birmingham  Weekly  Mercury, 
in  a brief  review  of  the  restorations  which  the  past 
nine  years  have  witnessed,  says  that  the  central 
tower  and  spire  have  been  repaired  ; new  mullions 
have  been  placed  in  the  two  windows  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  its  buttresses  have  been  repaired  ; the 
south  transept  has  been  repaired  ; the  north  transept 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  a new  window, 
on  the  exact  lines  of  the  original,  now  adorns  it ; 
the  parapets  and  clearstory  in  the  choir  and  Lady 
Chapel  have  been  repaired,  as  have  also  the  library 
buttresses  ; and  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  has  been 
secured  against,  further  decay,  though  the  proposed 
repairs  to  this  part  of  the  building  have  not  been 
carried  out,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  being  anxious  to 
leave  it  undisturbed  because  of  its  special  antiqua- 
rian beauty  and  interest.  Internally  the  Lady 
Chapel  has  been  adorned  with  a reredos  of  triptych 
form,  carved  by  the  peasants  of  Oberammergau 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Kempe  ; oak  lobbies  have 
been  constructed  at  the  various  entrances  ; resto 
rations  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Con- 
sistory Court,  where  may  be  seen  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  second  church  which  occupied  the  site 
before  the  cathedral  was  built ; and  sacristy 
fittings  have  been  added.  St.  Chads's  Chapel, 
which  for  a long  time  had  been  used  as  a muniment 
room,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  purpose  at  a 
cost  of  1,200/. ; 14.000/.  was  originally  asked  for  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  works  that  were  considered 
absolutely  necessary,  but  so  generously  were  sub- 
scriptions made  that  nearly  24,000 /.  was  received, 
and  the  Chapter  funds  and  other  sources  also 
yielding  more  money  than  had  been  expected,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  were  enabled  to  undertake 
further  desirable  restorations.  Repairs  to  the 
fabric  absorbed  15,000/.,  for  some  parts  were  found 
to  be  worse  than  was  expected,  and  other  con- 
tingencies swelled  the  cost.  Mr.  R.  Bridgeman,  of 
Lichfield,  has  executed  all  the  repairs  to  the  fabric, 
both  in  wood  and  stone,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  the  architect.  The  raising  of  the 
roofs  to  their  original  pitch,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  stone  groining  in  the  nave,  which  were 
recommended  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Christian, 
though  not  regarded  as  a necessary  work  of 
pressing  importance,  were  included  in  the 
scheme.  They  remain  to  be  effected  if  at  any 
time  money  for  the  purpose  is  placed  in  the 
Chapter’s  hands.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  5,000/. 
A request  for  3,000/.  for  ornamental  objects, 
such  as  statuary,  carved  woodwork,  and  stained 
glass,  was  met  by  the  contribution  of  nearly  9,000/., 
so  that  here  again  the  Chapter  were  able  to 
undertake  more  than  was  at  first  contemplated. 
Eighteen  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  at  a cost  of  about  4,400/.,  and  forty-seven 
statues— twenty-two  of  alabaster  and  the  remainder 
of  stone — have  been  added,  so  that  no  niche  which 
was  ever  filled  is  now  vacant.  Large  and  small, 
there  are  more  than  200  statues.  Twelve  more 
figures  are  to  be  executed  in  alabaster  and  placed  in 
the  open  arcading  on  each  side  of  the  reredos.  The 
fund  for  statuary  and  stained  glass  was  obtained  in 
large  sums  from  a few  donors,  but  in  order  that  the 
many  others  who  desired  to  do  so  might  have  a 
I share  in  the  decorative  work,  the  memorial  window 
to  Bishop  Hacket  was  chosen  as  the  object  to  which 
I the  offertories  and  collections  throughout  the  fes- 
I tival  should  be  devoted.  The  window  has  cost 
1 about  200/.  It  is  just  above  Bishop  Hacket’s  tomb 
in  the  south  aisle,  and  depicts  the  Cathedral  as  he 
found  it  in  i66r,  with  the  central  spire  in  ruins  and 
; the  roof  battered  in. 

I Baptist  Church,  Kirkdale,  Lancashire.— On 
1 the  Cth  inst.  the  foundation  - stone  of  the  new 
i Walton-lane  Baptist  Church,  Kirkdale,  was  laid. 

• The  new  buildings  occupy  a site  at  the  corner  of 
i Walton-lane,  Fountains-road,  and  Barry-street, 

1 directly  facing  the  Anfield-road  entrance  to  Stanley 
1 Park.  The  buildings,  which  are  Classic  in  style, 
i freely  treated,  will  consist  when  completed  of  a 
■ basement  schoolroom,  49  ft.  by  45  ft.,  with  accom- 
imodation  for  400  persons.  On  the  same  floor  there 
i will  be  five  classrooms  and  conveniences,  with  two 
istaircases.  The  whole  of  the  basement  will  be  well 
flighted,  the  chapel  being  raised  considerably  above 
the  surrounding  footwalk.  The  schools  will  be 
(approached  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps,  6 ft.  wide, 
from  Fountains-road  and  Barry-street,  and  this  floor 
■will  be  laid  with  pitch-pine  wood  blocks.  The 
Iground  floor  consists  of  a chapel,  54  ft.  by  43  ft., 
'with  side  transepts,  and  will  have  accommodation 
‘for  490  adults.  On  this  floor  there  are  to  be  two 
vestries.  The  main  entrances  to  the  chapel  are 
from  Walton-lane  and  Fountains-road,  and  lead  into 
entrances  containing  the  gallery  staircases,  and  then 
■to  a vestibule  before  entering  the  chapel.  The 
gallery,  which  is  situated  on  three  sides  of  the 
::hapel,  will  provide  seating  accommodation  for  316 
■persons.  The  side  galleries  will  have  two  rows  of 
;pews,  and  the  end  gallery  and  transepts  seven  and 
flight  respectively.  The  pulpit  will  be  placed  in  the 
phancel,  with  the  baptistry  immediately  in  front. 
The  main  front  of  the  chapel  will  face  Walton-lane, 
■vith  a main  gable  flanked  on  each  side  with  stair- 
case wings  and  porches.  The  three  principal  eleva- 
tions will  be  carried  out  in  red  pressed  Accrington 


brick,  with  Cefn  stone  dressings.  The  whole  of  the 
building  will  be  heated  with  a low-pressure  system 
of  hot  water.  The  building  is  to  be  lighted  through- 
out with  electricity.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
land,  is  about  $,oool.  ; and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Hough  & Pilling,  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Richard  Owen  & Son. 

Chapel,  St.  Joseph’s  Orphanage,  Mountjoy- 
STREET,  Dublin. — Within  the  last  year  an  addition 
has  been  made  to  St.  Joseph’s  Orphanage  by  the 
erection  of  a little  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  sisters 
of  the  community  and  children  of  the  orphanage. 
The  new  chapel,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph, 
consists  of  nave,  60  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  6 in.  wide,  in 
which  is  the  nuns'  choir  and  a space  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  children.  The  sanctuary  is  16  ft. 
long  by  16  ft.  wide.  There  is  a side  chapel  and 
sacristy  accommodation.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  nave  is  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  is  lighted 
on  the  sides  by  lancet  windows,  having  trefoil 
cusped  heads.  The  sanctuary  is  lighted  at  the  side 
by  a two-light  tracery  window,  and  the  window  over 
the  high  altar  in  the  sanctuary  gable  is  a four-light 
window,  filled  in  with  tracery.  The  windows  have 
moulded  labels  overhead.  There  is  an  organ  gallery 
at  the  west  end  of  nave,  with  a panelled  ornamental 
front.  This  gallery  is  approached  by  a staircase 
carried  up  in  an  octagonal  turret,  lighted  by  loop- 
hole windows  and  surmounted  by  an  embattled 
parapet.  The  high  altar  is  of  white  statuary  marble. 
The  altar  table  is  supported  on  coloured  marble 
shafts,  with  carved  and  moulded  caps  and  moulded 
bases,  and  the  centre  panel  in  the  frontal  of  the  altar 
is  filled  with  a sculptured  group  representing  Christ 
blessing  the  little  children.  The  reredos  has  richly 
moulded  arches,  with  coloured  marble  shafts,  having 
carved  and  moulded  caps  and  moulded  bases,  and 
carved  and  moulded  cornice.  The  tabernacle  and 
canopy  are  also  of  white  statuary  marble,  with 
coloured  marble  shafts.  There  is  a basement  under 
the  chapel  comprising  refectory,  kitchen,  serving- 
room,  scullery.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  the  Early  English  period.  The  walls  generally 
are  built  of  brickwork,  and  the  doors,  windows,  and 
buttresses  have  dressings  of  chiselled  limestone, 
while  the  walls  of  the  basement  story  are  carried  up 
in  granite.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr. 
Kevin  Toole.  The  stained  glass  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  J.  Clarke,  stained  glass  artist,  and  the  high  altar 
executed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharp.  The  building  was 
carried  out  from  the  plans,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Byrne,  architect,  Dublin. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Mansfield. — The  opening 
of  a new  chapel  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  denomination  at  Mansfield  took  place'  on 
the  Oth  inst.  The  building,  the  foundation-stones 
of  which  were  laid  in  July  last,  is  situate  at  the 
junction  of  Rosemary-street  and  Byron-street. 
The  original  scheme  was  to  erect  a chapel  capable 
of  accommodating  600,  but  as  yet  the  nave  only  has 
been  completed,  providing  room  for  300  people. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Goodacre,  of  Mansfield,  was  the  architect, 
the  contract  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Vallance  & 
Blythe,  Mansfield,  at  a total  cost  of  2.358/.  2s. 

New  Wesleyan  Church,  Beeston,  Notting- 
ham.— The  foundation-stones  of  this  church  were 
laid  on  the  14th.  The  premises  comprise  church 
with  nave,  transept,  and  choir  gallery,  and  school  in 
the  rear  portion  of  the  site.  In  the  church,  which 
has  a gallery  round  three  sides,  there  is  accommo- 
dation for  about  750  persons.  Ample  vestry  ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  the  minister,  choir, 
&c.  The  organ  will  be  placed  behind  the  choir 
gallery  and  the  rostrum  in  front.  The  school  pre- 
mises consist  of  a large  assembly  room,  an  infants’ 
school,  an  adults’  classroom,  a ladies’  room,  and 
seven  classrooms,  which  are  grouped  round  the 
large  room  and  open  out  of  it.  The  exterior,  de- 
signed in  the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
is  of  pressed  brick  with  facings  and  tracery  windows 
of  rich  design  in  stone.  The  entrance  front  faces 
Chilwell-road,  and  at  the  south-west  corner  is 
placed  a tower  and  spire  rising  to  a height  of 
about  100  ft.  The  interior  woodwork  of  the  roof 
and  pews  is  pitch  pine,  the  roof  being  waggon- 
headed in  shape.  The  tracery  windows  will  be 
filled  with  ornamental  tinted  leaded  lights.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  building  will  be  about  7,000/.,  and 
the  church  portion  i3  at  present  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Morley,  of  Brad- 
ford and  Harrogate. 

Board  School,  Balby,  Yorkshire.  — The 
memorial  stone  of  a board-school  which  is  being 
erected  at  Balby  was  laid  on  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Masters,  of  Doncaster,  i3  the  architect,  the 
contractors  being  Messrs.  Gill  & Son.  The  lighting 
is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Farr  & Son. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Dundee.— -Not  for 
many  years  has  the  outlook  in  the  building  trade  in 
Dundee  in  all  its  branches  been  so  gloomy  and 
unpromising  as  is  now  the  case.  After  a period  of 
unexampled  prosperity  a reaction  has  set  in,  and 
operations  are  almost  at  a standstill,  with  no 
prospect  of  an  improvement  now  or  in  the  near 
future.  Both  employers  and  men  are  feeling  the 
pinch  keenly.  Of  the  latter  nearly  a fourth  are 
unable  to  find  regular  employment.  This  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
employers,  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  almost 
prohibitive  prices  of  material,  as  well  as,  in  a lesser 
degree,  to  the  prevailing  high  rate  of  wages 
demanded  by  the  employees,  both  circumstances 
inducing  speculators  to  postpone  their  transactions 


till  such  a time  as  these  can  be  more  favourably 
and  profitably  carried  through.  The  best  index  to 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  building  trade  is 
the  state  of  the  property  market.  Not  only 
are  the  prices  which  obtained  two  or  three 
years  ago  still  maintained,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  purchase  property.  Within  the  last  twelve 
or  eighteen  months,  also,  the  rate  of  interest  has 
increased  from  3 to  3^  per  cent.  Three  years  ago 
one  could  borrow  as  much  money  as  one  desired  at 
3 per  cent.  ; in  fact,  there  wa3  a scramble  amongst 
investors  to  lend  at  that  rate.  Now  the  accepted 
scale  is  3^  per  cent.,  and,  unless  in  cases  where 
loans  have  been  granted  for  a fixed  time,  the  pro- 
prietors are  being  called  upon  to  pay  the  higher 
rate.  Again,  there  are  indubitably  a great  many 
houses  standing  empty,  and  these  are  the  most 
modern  and  high-class  dwellings,  for  which  abnormal 
rents  are  charged.  Another  thing  which  influences 
investors  to  hold  aloof  is  the  uncertainty  that  pre- 
vails as  to  what  the  future  will  produce  with  regard 
to  the  rates  of  material  and  wages,  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  these  rates  could  be  settled  on  aDy  basis  of 
continuity,  it  would  go  a long  way  towards  stimu- 
lating the  industry. — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Albert  Works,  Lambeth,  S.E.  — On  Febru- 
ary 25  a foundation-stone  was  laid  at  these  works 
to  commemorate  their  reconstruction  owing  to  the 
widening  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Rail- 
way Company's  line.  The  work3  belong  to  Mr. 
B.  E.  Nightingale,  builder  and  contractor,  and  have 
been  practically  rebuilt  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Alfred  E.  Nightingale,  architect.  They  consist  of  a 
range  of  stores,  saw,  planing,  and  moulding  mills, 
fitted  with  new  and  modern  machinery,  a new 
chimney  shaft  of  over  100  ft.  high,  offices,  boiler, 
and  engine-houses,  rain-water  reservoir  tank,  new 
gantries  and  flats,  yard  foreman’s  and  timekeeper'3 
offices,  and  new  dwelling  for  caretaker. 

Church  Hall,  Fettercairn,  Kincardine- 
shire.—a church  hall  is  to  be  erected  at  Fettercairn 
from  plans  by  Mr.  D.  Wishart  Galloway,  of  Brechin. 
The  contractors  are  as  follows  Mason,  Mr.  D. 
Douglas,  Edzell ; joiner,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Thornton  ; 
plumber,  Mr.  Fox,  Edzell  ; plasterers,  Messrs. 
Burness  & Son,  Montrose  ; slaters,  Messrs.  Lindsay 
& Son,  Montrose. 

Volunteer  Drill  Hall,  Portsmouth. — The 
drill  hall  which  has  been  erected  in  Stanhope-road, 
Portsmouth,  for  the  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the 
Hampshire  Regiment,  was  opened  on  the  9th  inst. 
The  building  is  of  dark  red  brick  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  central  hall  measures  144  ft.  by 
118  ft.,  the  floor  being  laid  with  tarpaving  by  Messrs. 
Bradshaw,  of  Southsea.  The  walls  are  coloured 
with  Aspinall’s  water  paint.  The  hall  will  be  illu- 
minated by  eight  electric  arc  lamps,  the  fittings 
having  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Pyke,  Harris,  & 
Co.,  of  London.  The  small  hall  is  fitted  as  a gym- 
nasium, its  dimensions  being  76  ft.  by  44  ft.  The 
floor  of  this  hall  is  of  Ebner’s  pitch-pine  blocks. 
The  lighting  will  be  by  incandescent  lamps.  The 
building  contains  also  a dining-room,  kitchen,  &c., 
besides  the  officers’  quarters.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  Major  A.  H.  Bone,  of  Portsmouth.  Mr. 

J.  Crockerell,  of  Southsea,  was  the  builder,  his  fore- 
man being  Mr.  J.  T.  Flux.  The  clerk  of  works  was 
Mr.  G.  Felton  Lancaster. 

Proposed  New  Hospital  at  Hampstead.— 
Sir  Richard  Temple  presided  recently  at  the  Hamp- 
stead Town  Hall  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hampstead  Hospital,  and  announced  that  the 
council  of  the  hospital  had  secured  a site  at  Hamp- 
stead-green for  the  proposed  new  hospital.  Mr. 
Keith  iD.  Young  had  been  appointed  architect  of 
the  new  building,  which  was  to  contain  fifty  beds, 
and  to  cost  20,000 /. 

Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall,  City.— The 
Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall  in  Bishopsgate-street 
Within  is  being  pulled  down.  New  premises  for 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  are  to  be  erected  on  the 
site.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Cuthbert. 

Art  Gallery,  Whitechapel.— The  art  gallery 

which  has  been  erected  in  Whitechapel  was  opened 
on  the  12th  inst.  A reproduction  of  a design  for  the 
building  by  Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  the  archi- 
tect, appeared  in  our  issue  for  May  30,  1896. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Engineering  Congress,  Glasgow.— a Congress 
of  Engineers  is  to  be  held  in  connexion  with  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  from  September  3 to  10  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Douglas  Fox 
being  chairman  of  the  London  Committee.  The 
Congress  will  be  arranged  under  the  following  sec- 
rT  '“i10  ^ailwtays--Chairman,  Sir  Benjamin 
baker ; Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Elliott  Cooper  8 The 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  (2  ) Water 
ways  and  Maritime  Works.— Chairman,  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry  ; Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  F Vernon- 
Harcourt,  6,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don,  S.W.  (3.)  Mechanical.— Chairman,  Mr.  William 
H.  Maw  ; Hon  Secretary,  Mr.  Edgar  Worthington, 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Storey’s-gate 
St.  James’s  Park,  London,  S.W.  (4)  Naval  Archi- 
tecture  and  Marine  Engineering.— The  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects  : Chairman,  the  Earl  of  Glas- 
gow  - Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Holmes,  5, 
Adelphi-terrace  London,  W.C.  (5)  Iron  and  Steel 
—Chairman,  Mr.  William  Whitwell ; Hon.  Secre- 
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tary,  Mr.  Bennett  H.  Brough,  2S,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  London.  SAV.  (6)  Mining. — The 
Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  : Chairman,  Mr. 
James  S.  Dixon  ; Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  James 
Barrowman,  Staneacre,  Hamilton,  Scotland.  (7) 
Municipal.— Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lowe  ; Hon. 
Secretary,  -Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  11,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W.  (8)  Gas. — Chairman, 
Mr.  George  Livesey  ; Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Helps,  Gasworks,  Croydon,  London.  (9)  Electrical. 
—Chairman,  the  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  ; Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  G. 
M'Millan,  28,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  London, 
S.W. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Donnington  Wood  Church.— 
Recently  the  chancel  window  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,' Donnington  Wood,  Salop,  was  tilled  with 
stained  glass  as  a memorial  to  the  late  vicar. 
The  subjects  are  “ The  Crucifixion,"  in  the 
centre.  St.  John  and  Mary  on  either  side ; below,  on 
the  base,  St.  Matthew  and  Chad  and  Aidan.  The 
subjects  are  placed  under  canopies  of  a light 
treatment,  the  colours  being  confined  to  the 
backgrounds  mostly.  The  window  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick. 

New  Windows,  Gateshead  Church.— The 
large  three-light  windows  in  the  north  and  south 
transepts  of  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Gateshead,  have 
just  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Percy 
Bacon  & Bros.,  of  London.  They  consist  of  single 
figures  under  canopies,  representing  on  the  one  side 
theiour  Evangelists,  on  the  other  the  major  prophets, 
two  figures  being  placed  one  over  the  other  in  the 
centre  light.  The  one  is  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Edward  Joicey,  who  built  the  church,  and  the  other 
to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sissons,  the  late  vicar. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 
officially  taken  possession  of  the  smaller  Art  Palace 
on  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  has  under  considera- 
tion a scheme  for  its  decoration  presented  by 

M.  Girault,  the  architect  of  the  building A 

marble  bust  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  has  been  placed  in 
the  Salle  des  Seances  of  the  Institut. -The  Com- 

mittee for  the  Gambetta  Monument,  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Bordeaux,  has  accepted  the  sketch 
design  by  M.  Dalou,  which  represents  Gambetta 
standing  with  his  arms  crossed,  having  on  his  right 
an  allegorical  group  representing  National  Defence, 
and  on  the  left  another  representing  Wisdom 
coming  to  the  support  of  Liberty.  At  the  base  of  the 
pedestal  are  sculptured  the  armorial  bearings  of 

Bordeaux,  backed  by  a trophy  of  flags. A new 

firemen's  barracks  is  to  be  built  at  Montmartre, 

behind  the  church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur. The 

Chamber  of  Deputies  is  occupied  with  an  important 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Bastia 

(Corsica),  at  an  estimated  expense  of  1,250.000  fr. 

M.  Detaille  has  presented  to  the  Carnavalet  Museum 
a picture  representing  the  Porte  Maillot  in  the 
month  of  November  1870,  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

A hotel  is  to  be  built  at  Marseilles  for  the 

Societe  des  Architectes  of  Bouche  du  Rhone,  on  a 
site  on  the  Prado  left  to  them  for  that  purpose.—— M. 
Adrien  Chancel,  architect,  and  “ Inspecteur-General 
de  l'Enseignement  du  Dessin,"  has  died  suddenly  at 
Perpignan,  during  a tour  of  inspection.  M.  Chancel, 
who  was  born  in  1853,  has  had  a brilliant  career. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Constant  Dufeux  and  of  Moyaux, 
carried  off  many  pri7.es  at  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
and  in  1877  obtained  the  Second  Grand  Prix  in 
Architecture.  He  received  medals  in  the  Salons  of 
1879  and  iS84,and  a medal  of  the  Third  Class  in  the 
1889  exhibition.  In  1894  he  obtained  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  public  competitions,  especially  in 
that  for  the  commemorative  monument  for 
Versailles,  and  was  the  selected  architect  for  the 
new  Mairie  of  Ivry-sur-Seine.  Among  his  numerous 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  restoration  of 
the  cathedral  at  Auch,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Salle  des  Fetes  and  the  monumental  grille  of  the 
Palais  de  Elysee,  to  which  he  was  officially  attached 
as  architect  He  was  a remarkable  draughtsman, 
and  an  architect  with  a great  deal  of  perception  in 

design. The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age 

of  eighty-one,  of  the  painter  Charles  Jalabert,  an 
old  pupil  of  Delaroche.  He  was  at  first  chiefly 
known  as  a painter  of  religious  and  historical  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  Salon  of  1855  his  picture  of  “ Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  " was  much  remarked.  But 
his  subsequent  and  greater  success  was  in  por- 
traiture. Among  his  principal  works  of  this  class 
may  be  named  the  portraits  of  the  Duchesse  d'Albe, 
Mme.  de  Montigo,  the  Comtesse  de  Paris,  the 
Duchesse  d’Aumale.  and  the  Princesse  de  Nemours. 
He  was  elected  “ Officier  " of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1867.  For  the  last  few  years  his  name  had  been 
nearly  forgotten  by  the  general  public. 

India. — The  Government  of  India  has  agreed  to 
make  a contribution  of  45,000  rupees  from  Imperial 
revenues  towards  the  cost  of  enlarging  and  im- 
proving St  Mark's  Church,  Bangalore.  The  con- 
sulting architect  to  the  Madras  Government  is  to 

carry  out  the  work. The  Indian  Government 

has  decided  to  erect  a large  girder  bridge  over  the 


Swat  river,  and  has  already  called  for  detailed  esti- 
mates.   Large  military  buildings  are  being 

erected  at  Manipur  for  the  permanent  garrison  ; the 

cost  is  estimated  at  seven  lakhs  of  rupees Mr. 

C.  H.  Stevens,  of  Bombay,  is  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  best  design  for  the  new  military 
secretarial  buildings  in  Calcutta. 

RUSSIA. — We  learn  that  the  granite  industry  of 
Finland  has  of  recent  years  been  so  successful  that 
new  quarries  have  been  opened  up  in  several  places, 
particularly  by  the  Finnish  Stone  Industry  Com- 
pany, of  Helsingfors.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sederholm,  chief  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Finland,  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  this,  and  the  endeavour  is  to  bring 
into  the  Russian  market  the  fine-grained  granites 
found  near  the  town  of  Nystad,  to  the  north  of  Abo. 
At  the  present  time  three  different  kinds  are  being 
quarried,  one  of  silver-grey  tint,  suitable  for  rubble 
and  pavement  work ; another  of  brownish-grey 
tint,  which  occurs  in  thick  masses  ; and  the  third 
light  grey,  especially  suitable  for  architectural  pur- 
poses, and  which  is  now  being  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Finnish  National  Theatre,  at 

Helsingfors. Messrs.  C.  Cammell  & Co.,  of 

Sheffield,  are  about  to  establish  large  works  at 
Odessa,  for  the  manufacture  of  edge  tools  and  hard- 
ware generally. 

United  States. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Silliman,  a well-known  architect  of  New 
York.  He  studied  architecture  for  some  years  at 
Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  before  practising  in 
America.  Amongst  the  notable  buildings  designed 
by  him  are  the  Morse  building,  and  Temple-court, 

both  in  New  York  City.- Another  celebrated 

architect,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Jackson,  of  New  York, 
has  recently  died.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
1826.  Amongst  important  works  designed  by  him 
are  the  Old  Academy  of  Music,  the  Old  Wallack's 
Theatre  (now  the  Star  Theatre),  Tammany  Hall, 
and  the  Jerome  Park  clubhouse.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Jackson  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 

Federal  buildings  in  New  York. The  Board  of 

Regent's  of  New  York  University  has  had  for  three 
years  in  preparation  a list  of  photographs  of  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  works  of  architecture,  suitable  to 
be  hung  in  schools  ; the  work  is  now  approaching 
completion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Overcrowding  in  the  East  End. — A con- 
ference on  the  housing  question  was  held  on  the 
14th  inst.  in  the  boardroom  of  the  Whitechapel 
Guardians,  Mr.  James  Brown  presiding  A paper 
on  overcrowding  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Davies,  who  pointed  out  that  the  average  popula- 
tion for  the  whole  of  London  was  thirty-seven 
per  acre.  In  Whitechapel  there  were  195  persons  to 
the  acre,  while  in  Spitalfields  the  figures  were  330. 
The  immigration  of  the  poor  aliens  and  people  from 
the  country  was  unquestionably  answerable  for 
much  of  the  overcrowding.  The  increase  of  rents 
was  largely  due  to  the  alien,  but  they  must  not 
forget  that  that  class  had  introduced  new  and 
useful  industries. — After  discussion,  a resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  conference  could 
not  emphasise  too  strongly  the  evils  of  overcrowd- 
ing, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  deal 
with  such  promptly  and  effectively.  A resolution 
was  also  moved  affirming  that  the  clearances  carried 
out  and  the  new  buildings  erected  had  not  met  the 
needs  of  the  classes  affected,  but  the  motion  was 
not  pressed.  A resolution  to  the  effect  that  every 
person  having  any  interest  in  inhabited  houses 
should  be  registered  was  adopted,  as  also  one 
recommending  that  the  value  of  a site  should  remain 
as  an  asset  for  all  time,  and  that  the  period  of  repay- 
ment should  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of 
sixty  years.  It  was  also  affirmed  that  no  clearances 
for  public  or  private  purposes  should  be  allowed 
until  provision  had  been  made  for  the  population 
dispossessed. 

-The  Pyx  Chapel,  Westminster.  — in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  inst. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Kenyon  asked  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  to  state  by  whose  authority  the 
custody  of  the  Pyx  Chapel  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Office  of 
Works  ; what  was  the  object  gained  by  the  transfer  ; 
and  whether  he  could  give  any  assurance  that  the 
chapel  would  not  be  submitted  to  any  process  of 
restoration,  or  improved  away  altogether,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Rolls  Chapel. — Mr.  Akers-Douglas : 
The  transfer  of  the  Pyx  Chapel  was  made  by  leave 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the 
approval  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The 
object  is  to  place  the  chapel  in  charge  of  the 
authority  who  has  already  the  care  of  the  Chapter 
House  adjoining,  and  whose  function  it  is  to  main- 
tain buildings  of  national  interest.  The  chapel  will 
not  be  submitted  to  any  process  of  restoration. 

Discoveries  at  Furness  Abbey.— The  excava- 
tions at  the  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey,  which  have 
been  going  on  for  some  years  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  on  behalf  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Archaeological  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  have  been  renewed  within  the  past  few 
days,  and  the  guide,  Mr.  Jesse  Turner,  while  work- 
ing in  the  refectory,  has  come  across  a sub-vault  of 
Norman  dormitories,  or  burial-place,  in  the  south 
wall.  At  another  point,  the  remains  of  a very  fine 
fire-place  have  been  discovered. 


Electric  Lighting,  Darlington. — The  Cor- 
poration electric  lighting  at  Darlington  was 
inaugurated  on  the  nth  inst.  The  electrical 
engineer  was  Mr.  J.  R.  P.  Lunn. 

Museums  on  Sundays. — The  Sunday  opening  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  branch  Museum 
at  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  Geological  Museum  in 
Jermyn-street,  will  be,  till  further  notice,  from 
2 to  6 p m. 

Public  Improvements,  Nottingham.— At  the 
Guildhall,  Nottingham,  recently.  Colonel  Luard, 
R.E.,  held  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  into 
an  application  by  the  City  Council  for  permission  to 
borrow  34,000/.  for  purposes  of  street  improvement 
and  the  reconstruction  of  Carrington-street  bridge. 
The  Town  Clerk  (Sir  Samuel  Johnson)  explained  that 
24,000/.  was  required  for  the  purchase  of  property 
in  Parliament-street  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
posed widening  of  that  thoroughfare.  The  recon-* 
struction  of  the  Carrington-street  bridge  would  cost 
10,000/.,  the  remainder  of  the  loan  asked  for. 
Evidence  as  to  the  structural  work  was  given  by 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  the  City  Engineer. 

Norwich  Master  Builders’  Association. — 
The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Norwich  Master 
Builders’  Association  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.  at 
the  Royal  Hotel,  Norwich.  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes, 
President,  occupied  the  chair.  The  “ Health  of  the 
King  "having  been  proposed  from  the  chair,  the 
military  and  naval  toast  was  proposed  by  Mr.  E. 
Reeve  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  Harper  Smith. 
The  President  then  gave  the  toast  of  “ Prosperity 
to  the  City  of  Norwich.”  Alderman  Cunnell,  in 
reply,  remarked  that  sometimes  the  citizens  were 
apt  to  think,  looking  to  the  decay  of  the  city's  old 
manufactures,  that  things  were  going  backward  ; 
but  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  in  place  of  those 
which  had  disappeared  others  had  sprung  up — 
trades  so  important  that  they  were  continu- 
ing the  prosperity  of  Norwich,  and  would, 
he  believed,  long  continue  to  do  so. — “The 
Health  of  the  Architects  and  Surveyors  ” was 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith  (the  vice-chairman),  who 
said  that  if  building  work  was  to  be  successful  there 
must  be  co-operation  between  the  builder  and  the 
architects  and  surveyors.  Whilst  every  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  employer  and  his  wishes, 
the  work  should  be  conducted  in  such  a way  that 
the  builder  should  be  fairly  remunerated,  and  the 
building  contracts  should  be  so  drawn  that  they  did 
nut  press  too  harshly  upon  the  contractor,  who  had 
to  incur  enormous  risks  and  liabilities.  As  for 
building  contracts,  it  was  felt  by  the  Association  that 
every  builder’s  contract  should  provide  for  the 
architect,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  dispute 
arising  it  could  be  fairly  and  easily  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Happily,  in 
Norwich,  the  two  interests  got  on  fairly  well. 
Take  the  clause  respecting  the  granting  of  certificates. 
The  architects  were  never  found  too  slow  in  grant- 
ing the  first  certificate,  nor  too  fast  in  granting  the 
final  one. — The  toast  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  E. 
Boardman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Collins. 
Mr.  Collins  said  that  Norwich  ought  to  be  proud  of 
its  architects  in  practice  and  its  builders  in  business. 
Building  work  was  carried  on  in  Norwich  in  a very 
creditable  style.  There  was  a substantiality  about 
it  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  many  cities.  “ The 
Norwich  Master  Builders’  Association  ” was  pro- 
posed by  Councillor  Barnard,  who  said  that  he  had 
some  thirty  years’  experience  of  the  master  builders 
of  Norwich,  and  more  capable  business  men  no  one 
could  wish  to  be  associated  with.  The  President, 
in  response,  said  it  was  now  three  years  since  the 
Association  established  itself  in  Norwich,  and  in 
that  time  they  had  made  themselves  a power  in  the 
city.  “ The  Merchants  of  Norwich  ” was  proposed 
by  Councillor  W.  T.  Scarles.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  J. 
Dawson  Paul),  Mr.  F.  Havers,  and  Mr.  G.  Jewson 
responded,  and  the  toast  list  closed  with  the  health 
of  “The  Visitors,”  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Youngs. 

Hampstead  Heath  Protection.  — The  fourth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Heath 
Protection  Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Heath-street,  Hampstead,  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  oppose  the  proposed  Tube  Railway 
under  Hampstead  Heath.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who 
proposed  a strongly-worded  resolution  against  the 
tunnel,  could  not  understand  why  it  was  wanted. 
The  station  at  Holly  Hill  was  near  the  Heath,  and 
gave  ample  access  to  it.  He  saw  great  danger  to 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  Hampstead  Heath  in  the 
proposal.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pooley,  and  carried.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  and  it  was  stated  that  a peti- 
tion against  the  proposal  would  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

“ The  Municipal  Year-Book.’’— “ The  Munici- 
pal Year-Book  for  1901  ” (Edward  Lloyd,  Limited, 
Salisbury-square,  E.C.)  has  been  improved  and 
made  more  convenient  for  reference  by  placing 
towns  (about  which  so  much  interesting  and  useful 
information  is  given)  in  alphabetical  order,  instead, 
as  was  done  in  previous  issues,  of  dividing  them  into 
three  categories — great  towns,  country  boroughs, 
and  other  incorporated  towns.  Under  the  heading 
of  the  towns  a short  general  sketch  is  given  of  the 
main  features  of  the  municipal  work,  and  in  most 
cases  in  addition  will  be  found  information  respect- 
ing baths,  free  libraries,  markets,  refuse  and  sewage 
disposal,  technical  education,  &c.  Information  as 
to  trams,  water,  &c.,  is  also  given,  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  A long  list  of  Urban  District  Councils  (other 
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than  town  councils)  is  also  included  in  the  work, 
as  well  as  an  account  of  municipal  government  in 
Scotland  and  local  government  in  Ireland.  Alto- 
gether it  is  an  admirable  handbook  to  municipal 
1 government. 

| Croydon  and  District  Builders’  Federation 
I Annual  Dinner. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  Asso- 
l ciation  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
i 19,  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  Mr.  S.  Page, 
1 President,  in  the  chair.  Alderman  Taylor  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  “ The  Federation,"  and  in 
1 his  reply,  the  President  mentioned  the  continual  in- 

• crease  in  the  number  of  fine  buildings  erected  in  the 
1 main  streets  of  the  town  (to  make  way  for  which 
; most  of  the  old  narrow  streets  were  gradually  dis- 
j appearing),  and  the  improved  appearance  of  the  town 
1 from  year  to  year.  Passing  over  the  work  of 
. the  committee  during  the  past  year,  he  devoted 

the  remainder  of  his  remarks  to  the  uselessness, 
and  need  of  abolishing,  the  present  system  of 
: security  for  contracts  for  public  works,  pointing  out 
: the  trouble  and  worry  added  thereby  to  the  builders' 

I burden,  especially  now  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies, without  exception,  refused  to  secure  the 
builder,  even  when  largely  increased  premiums 
were  offered.  Mr.  D.  W.  Barker  proposed  the 
(London  Master  Builders' Association,  pointing  out 
that  the  thanks  of  builders  generally  were  due  to 
the  London  association  for  their  help  and  en- 
couragement in  many  matters  relating  to  their 
mutual  benefit  during  the  past  year. 

‘ New  Map  of  London.— Mr.  Edward  Stanford 
sends  us  a new  map  of  London,  or  at  least  a map 
iin  which  new  existing  or  proposed  lines  of  railway  or 
: tram  way  are  inserted.  It  is  more  especially  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  interested  in  any  way  in  new 
schemes  that  are  before  Parliament.  In  the  corner 
is  a list  of  plans  for  Metropolitan  railways,  tram- 
jways,  and  miscellaneous  improvements,  deposited 
■with  the  London  County  Council  up  to  November 
:3o,  for  consideration  during  the  Session  of  1901. 
(rhese  are  numbered,  and  the  lines  of  route  or  the 
districts  affected  are  correspondingly  numbered  on 
the  map. 

1 Building  Trades  Federation.— In  their  Report 
En  *he  six  years’  work  of  the  Birmingham  District 
(Building  Trades  Federation,  the  Executive  say  that 
lor  four  years  they  have  been  able  to  report  a state 
of  trade  eminently  satisfactory.  The  war  has 
lloubtless  been  one  of  the  causes  of  a change  for 
he  worse,  which  has  visited  all  the  branches  of  the 
imilding  industry  in  our  district.  The  last  year  of 
he  nineteenth  century  will,  however,  compare 
avourably  with  any  since:the  Federation  came  into 
Ixistence.  Two  societies  have  been  added  to  their 
number,  the  wood  carvers,  Branch  19,  and  the  hot- 
irater  fitters,  Branch  5,  making  the  total  sixteen, 
phich  is  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  In  the 
pring  of  the  year  the  operative  plasterers 
nd  masons  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  a 
peaceful  manner  an  increase  of  wages.  During 
he  summer  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  funds  to 
issist  the  building  trades’  gift  to  the  nation.  Many 

* the  members  of  their  societies  heartily  con- 
Hbuted.  The  architects,  builders,  builders’  mer- 
hants,  and  employees  worked  harmoniously.  The 
lisult  was  gratifying,  the  sum  forwarded  having 
een  greater  than  from  any  other  provincial  town, 
(heir  relations  with  the  master  builders  were  never 
stter.  The  working  rules  and  wages  now  preva- 
nt  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  for  at  least 
bother  year.  There  is,  however,  a feeling  that  a 
inform  working  time  for  all  trades  should  be  the 
lie.  Probably  efforts  to  bring  this  about  will  be 
iade  in  the  near  future.  Financially  their  position 
1 better  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
v'pected  six  years  ago.  Sevenpence  a year  per 
Jember  has  enabled  them  to  manage  the  organisa- 
5n  and  to  show  a balance  in  the  bank  of  more 
an  600/. — Birmingham  Post. 

St.  James's-SQUARE. — We  hear  that  the  War 
flice  authorities  have  taken  as  offices  the  upper 
jors  of  the  building  recently  erected  on  the  west 
lie  of  the  square,  at  the  corner  of  King-street,  by 
.essrs.  Holloway  Brothers,  contractors,  from  the 
'Signs  of  Messrs.  Rolfe  & Matthews.  The  new 
demises,  erected  in  1S98-9,  stand  on  the  site  of 
leveland  House,  which  was  pulled  down  in  the 
nter  of  1896-7,  and  had  been  occupied  during  a 
ng  period  by  the  Dukes  of  Cleveland,  to  whose 
ates  Henry,  Lord  Barnard,  succeeded  after  the 
ath  of  the  fourth  Duke  in  August,  1891. 

A Record  of  the  iParis  Exhibition.— The 
dume  dealing  with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which 
been  appearing  in  monthly  parts  in  connexion 
th  the  Art  Journal , has  now  been  separately 
ued  with  a carefully  compiled  index.  A con- 
ierablc  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  repro- 
bations of  the  work  produced  by  the  skilled 
3.nufacturers  of  the  world,  and  there  is  ample 
terial  for  critical  comparisons  of  the  artistic 
tenuity  of  every  country. 

sanitary  Chronicles  of  St.  Marylebone.— 

ie  annual  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Wynter  Blyth)  states  that  a recurring  nuisance 
a;he  summer  months  is  the  non -removal  of  stable 
«iure.  The  borough,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
l suburban  districts,  is  continually  being,  as  it 
re,  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  country 
-:ricts,  where  the  manure  is  required.  The  rail- 
y rates  for  such  an  article  as  stable  manure  are 
ffiibitory,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  is  only  possible 
get  manure  removed  by  paying  a relatively  high  , 
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price.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  generally  that  the 
stable  manure  was  better  and  more  regularly- 
removed  in  1900  than  in  any  previous  year! — The 
St.  Marylebone  Shelter,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  for  short  periods  families  tempo- 
rarily turned  out  of  their  home3  during  the 
operation  of  disinfection,  has  been  used  ten 
times,  and  has  afforded  accommodation  for 
seventeen  adults  and  two  children.  During 
the  year  the  medical  officer  has  paid  460 
first  visits  and  1,662  visits  of  re-inspection  to  work- 
shops and  laundry  workshops.  In  the  course  of 
these  visits  he  found  several  workshops  which  had 
not  previously  been  visited  by  any  inspector.  The 
cubic  measurement  of  each  new  workshop  has  been 
taken,  and  ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions 
investigated  before  placing  on  the  register.  Im- 
provement in  ventilation  has  been  effected  in  twelve 
workrooms  ; three  have  been  discontinued  as  un- 
suitable ; ten  gas  stoves  used  for  heating  irons  have 
been  removed  from  the  workrooms  or  provided 
with  means  for  carrying  off  the  fumes  generated. 
In  three  wash-houses  a ventilating  hood  with  a pipe 
conducting  the  steam  into  the  outer  air  has  been 
fixed  over  the  copper.  Of  the  1,318  workrooms  on 
the  register,  1,004  are  lighted  by  gas,  204  by  elec- 
tricity-, and  no  by  lamps.  The  more  general 
adoption  of  electric  lighting  for  workrooms  is 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  gas  has  warming  powers 
which  electric  lights  have  not.  Dr.  Blyth  refers  to 
the  very  harmful  practice  so  much  in  vogue  of 
warming  the  rooms  by  burning  gas.  He  thinks  that, 
in  the  interests  of  the  workers,  there  should  be  a 
definite  regulation  that,  should  gas  be  used  for 
warming  purposes,  it  should  only  be  through 
the  medium  of  properly  ventilated  stoves. 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association 
-The  eighteenth  report  of  this  Association  states 
that  the  income  of  the  Association  during  1900  has 
amounted  to  4,484/.  is.  6d.,  against  4,865/.  13s.  rid. 
in  1899,  showing  a decrease  of  381/.  12s.  5d.  This 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
war  in  generally  diverting  and  lessening  contribu- 
tions. Since  the  commencement  of  1900  the  Asso- 
ciation has  laid  out  four  new  recreation-grounds 
and  has  assisted  in  the  formation  of  many-  others.' 
Thirty-six  new  members  have  been  elected 
making  a total  of  810.  Among  the  works  carried 
out  by  the  Association  during  the  past  year 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  :— The  Christ 
Church  disused  burial-ground  in  Blackfriars  Bridge- 
road  was  laid  out  by  the  Association  at  a cost  of 
about  400/.  The  parish  churchyard  of  Plaistow,  to 
which  a valuable  plot  of  adjacent  land  was  added, 
has  been  laid  ouL  by  the  Association  at  a cost  of 
450/.,  loot,  of  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Threlfall 
The  Camberwell  Vestry  having  secured  a strip  of 
vacant  land  in  Sumner-road,  it  was  laid  out  by  the 
Association  as  a public  playground  at  a cost 
of  about  300/.,  of  which  the  Vestiy  paid  half 
When  the  last  report  of  the  Association  was  issued 
about  2,500/.  was  still  required  to  make  up  the  sum 
(50,000/ ) needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  Dollis  Hill 
estate.  The  whole  of  the  ground  has  now  been 
secured,  the  Association  having  paid  over  the  sum, 
5196  ns.,  collected  for  the  purpose.  During  the 
year  the  scheme  for  acquiring  the  Alexandra  Park  and 
I aiace  for  the  public  has  progressed  so  favourably 
that  the  whole  of  the  150,000/.  required  has  been 
collected.  The  size  of  the  estate  is  173  acres.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a Bill  into  Parlia- 
ment for  placing  the  park  and  palace  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  nominated  by  the  contributing  bodies. 
Ihe  Association  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
passage  of  this  Bill,  and  secured  important  amend- 
ments therein  for  the  free  access  of  the  public  to 
all  parts  of  the  park.  In  regard  to  work  in  hand 
the  Association  is  laying  out  Leyton-square,  Cam- 
berwell, S.E.,  as  a public  recreation-ground  ; and 
has  promised  to  layout,  or  to  assist  in  laying  out,  if 
(heir  maintenance  is  secured,  Marian-square,  Hack- 
nev-road  ; St.  Giles'  disused  burial-ground,  Camber- 
well ; the  Swedish  disused  burial-ground,  Prince’s- 
square,  E. ; West-square,  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Borough  ; Hoxton-square  ; the  garden  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Church,  Camberwell-road  ; the  eastern  end  of 
the  Churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Bow  ; and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Churchyard  of  All  Saints,  Poplar, 
i he  balance  of  the  money  collected  for  the  purchase 
, holder’s  Hill  Estate  has  been  deposited  with 
the  Association.  It  amounts  to  245/.,  and  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a fund  for  any  future  extension  of 
Hampstead  Heath.  The  neighbouring  property, 
known  as  Telegraph  Hill,  being  for  sale,  steps  are 
bemg  taken  towards  its  possible  acquisition,  and 
the  Association  is  also  inquiring  into  the  question  of 
the  proposed  electric  railway  under  the  Heath. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Monmouthshire 
Estates.— On  March  26  and  27  current  will  be 
offered  for  sale  by  auction  at  Monmouth  various 
properties  situated  in  and  around  Monmouth 
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belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  several 
lots  comprise  the  Duke’s  seat,  Troy  House,  with 

1.670  3rr*«5  nnnn  flic.  k-.nl.n  nr...  _ , r,. 
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1,670  acres,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wye  and  Trothy 
and  the  ruins  of  Monmouth  Castle.  Amongst  the 
many  buildings  in  Wales  and  the  borderland  which 
are  attributed  1 > Inigo  Jones  is  reckoned  Troy 
Mitchell,  near  Monmouth,  built  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1652,  for  Edward,  second  Marquis  of 
Beaufort : confer  Madden,  “ Privy  Purse  Ex- 
penses.” Monmouth  Castle,  reputedly  of  Saxon 
origin,  was  rebuilt  by  William  Fitz-Baderon,  one  of 
the  Conqueror’s  followers  ; Edward  I.  erected  the 


Monks,  Dixton,  Wyebridge,  and  Over-Monnow- 
bridge  gates,  and  rebuilt  the  castle  walls.  The 
honour,  castle,  and  manor  of  Monmouth,  with 
those  of  Lancaster,  were  bestowed  upon  the  Earls 
and  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  one  of  iwhom,  John  of 
Gaunt,  lived  there  some  while,  land  there  his 
grandson,  Henry  V.,  was  born.  During  the  Civil 
War  Sir  William  Waller  captured  the , castle  from 
Lord  Herbert,  who  had  garrisoned  it  for  the  King. 

Expenditure  on  Public  Buildings.— The 
Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury 
have  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  the  following 
items  (subject  to  the  approval  of  1 the  House*iof 
Commons)  on  public  works  and  buildings  during  the 

financial  year  commencing  on  April  1 next : 

Marlborough  House  : Installation  of  electric  light,  on 
account,  1,000/.  (total  cost,  11,000/;  probable  ex- 
penditure to  March  31,  1901,  6,800/.) ; construction 
of  scullery  for  guardroom,  300 /.  ; warming  enclo- 
sure  at  grand  entrance,  150/.  Royal  Mews, 

1 imlico  : New  fittings  and  washing  tanks,  450/.  ; 
warming  large  coach-house,  &c.,  160/.  Windsor 
Castle  : Installation  of  electric  light,  further  on 
accmunt,  1,000/.  ; erection  of  permanent  shelter  for 
hre  appliances,  150/.  ; construction  of  underground 
cellar  at  canteen,  125/.  Windsor  Home  Park  : Altera- 
tions to  lodge,  Datchet-road  entrance,  130/.  St. 
James  s i aiace  (partly  in  occupation  of  his  Majesty) : 
Installation  of  electric  light,  on  account,  1,000/  • 
preparation  of  Nos  77  and  78,  Pall  Mall,  for  occupa- 
‘“as  a Gra=e  and  Favour  residence,  in  substitution 
NafinUS  iepu  H?us,evwhich  is  to  be  occupied  as  a 
hyS1,ca!  Laboratory,  3,000/.  Kensington 
HarrmtA  of  bghtning  conductors,  125/. 

Hampton  Court  I aiace  : Re-erection  of  ornamental 
iron  screens,  1,000/.  ; erection  of  sheds,  fences,  &c 
250/.  Hampton  Court  Gardens  : Reconstruction  of 
glass  houses,  1,000/.  Kew  Gardens  ■ New  pumping- 
house,  mains  &c.  (total,  2,525/.),  on  account,  6?o L- 
annexe  to  Museum  3,  360/.  ; additional  stabling 
(4d°/-)>  on  account,  100/.  ; Temperate  House,  flag 
pavement,  loo L ; ditto,  soft  water  supply  22T1 - 
melon  ground,  new  wall,  100/.;  herbarium,  new 
wing,  on  account,  500/.  Richmond  Park  : Public 
conveniences  (600/.),  on  account,  250/.  Green  Park  • 
Widening  of  Piccadilly  (works  within  the  park  only)', 
500/.  Houses  of  Parliament  Buildings  : Providing 
water  pur.hers  for  steam  boilers,  950/^ 
providing  hydraulic  lift  for  removal  of 

ashes  from  boiler-room,  120/.  For  the  Gladstone 
monument  (execution  and  erection)  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  2,10°/.  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Lambeth  County  Court,  1,200/  British  Museum  : 
mprovmg  the  fighting  of  Ethnographical  Gallery, 

' ! w°rks  and  aUerations  of  a minor  character, 
300/  Natural  History  Museum  : Further  on  account 
of  the  mstaflation  of  electric  light  throughout  the 

tion  nfg  ( est,fmatfd  cost>  7.500/. ),  500/  ; adapta- 
tion of  new  room  for  taxidermist,  150/.  ; enclosing  a 
portion  of  the  open  basement,  160/.  ; works  and 
alterations  of  a minor  character,  500/.  Science  and 
Art  Buildings  South  KensingtoAl  Erection  of  shed 
to  protect  blast  and  reverabatory  furnaces,  &c., 
175*.  Custom  House  : Extension  of  refreshment 
room,  300/.  ; alterations  to  hydraulic  lift,  175/.  - 
erection  of  a new  dwelling-house  at  the  Customs 
Storage  Depot  (late  Burning  Ground),  R^therS 
6£,;  erectr°f  an  ofhce  at  Victoria  Dock,  100/.  : 
additions  and  alterations  of  a minor  character  at  the 
Custom  House  and  outlying  offices,  300/.  Post 

S?CrahlPGenedra  ■ P?St  0fhc’  West’  additi°nal  space 
for  cable  and  instrument  work,  950/.  ; Mount 
Pleasant  enlargement  of  telegraph  factory,  Block 
E,  12,000/.  ; new  sorting  office  at  Clapham,  4,320/.  • 
branch  post  office  at  West  Brompton,  2,675/  • Sub- 
distr.ct  post  office  at  West  Kensington  2’, 000/. 
(towards  a total  estimated  cost  of  18,325/ ) Civil 
Service  Commission,  Burlington  Gardens  f For  pre- 
paration and  adaptation  of  the  premises  vacated  by 
the  London  University  for  occupation  by  the  Com- 
£hnnin’  tt5°0/'  Duke  01  York's  Royal  Military 
SJS?  r °a  pr°oIS10U  °f  a gym"asium,  3,000/ 

S nffiGU  ds  ' ,Conrversi°n  of  residential  rooms 
into  office- rooms  for  Inspector-General  of  Fortifica- 
of P^ent  Gffiuce  Extension  : Acquisition 
of  site  and  erection  of  buildings,  30,500/  (to  com- 
p ete  the  total  estimated  cost  of  162,500/.).  Royal 
Mint  : For  the  erection  of  new  die  and  medal 
department,  1800/.  (to  supplement  the  9,250/ 
already  expended  under  this  head).  War  Office’ 
Winchester  House  : Alterations  and  re-arrangement 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  War  Office,  3,500/.  p 

Public  Crematoria,  The  Leeds  City  Council 
will  promote  a Bill  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,  which  provides  for  powers 
to  make  certain  local  improvements,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  1 ooo.oool,,  to  include  additional  waterworks 
a crematorium,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  house  on 
the  Harehills  Estate,  for  purposes  of  the  Judges’ 
lodgings.  Ihe  Corporation  of  Hull  have  recently 
opened  a crematorium  at  Hull  that  has  been  con- 
structed  at  a cost  of  2,500 1,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
firs^  building  of  its  kind  erected  by  a municipal  body 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

North  Staffordshire  Building  Trade  —The 
annual  report  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Builders' 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Bowden,  Mayor  of 
Burslem,  is  secretary,  states  that  05  per  cent  of tk. 
builders  in  the  district  are  members,  all  of  whom 
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22,860.— Sketching-Easels  : H.  W.  Roberts. — 
The  easel  combines  a carrying-rod,  a board  whereof 
the  lower  end  fits  against  the  body  of  the  artist, 
and  an  upper  sketching-board  that  a string  loop 
joins  to  the  carrying-rod.  The  board  is  held  in  its 
place  with  an  eye  screwed  into  the  rod,  and  lies 
upon  cord,  webbing,  or  some  similar  support,  which 
the  artist  passes  around  himself  and  then  secures 
to  the  carrying-rod. 

22,884 —Construction  of  Floors,  Walls, 
CEILINGS,  &c.  : F.  Kemnitz. — A network  of  metal 
ropes  or  wires  that  are  laced  between  hooks,  eyes, 
or  bent  rods  clamped  on  to  the  flanges  of  the 
standards  or  joists  is  embedded  in  concrete, 
cement,  or  artificial  stone,  provision  being  made 
for  intensifying  the  tension  of  the  wire  network 
For  holding  up  the  cement  until  it  has  become  set 
boards  may  be  dispensed  with  by  laying  wire 
netting,  which  has  been  coated  with  a compound 
of  cow-hair,  glycerine,  and  glue,  beneath  the 
tightened  network. 

22.893. — A Cutter-head  for  Planing  and 
Moulding  of  Wood  : R.  Perrin. — The  cutter-head 
is  fashioned  with  two  transverse  slots,  in  which 
the  cutters  of,  say,  a rotary  planing  machine  are 
clamped  with  wedges  that  are  pressed  outwards 
with  cutters  tightened  with  nuts,  which  are  held 
against  the  block  by  dovetailed  flanges  that  do  not 
impede  their  turning.  If  only  one  of  the  slots  is 
thus  adjusted  a ring  fence  is  attached  to  the  head, 
the  ring  being  held  with  pins  clamped  in  the  other 
slot. 

22.893.  — A Fastening  for  Windows  and 
Doors  : J.  B.  Podmore. — A plate,  on  to  which  an 
arm  is  pivotted,  is  fitted  with  a stay  against  the 
neck  of  which  a projection  impinges  when  one 
moves  back  the  arm  into  its  free  position.  For 
drawing  the  sashes  into  place  one  turns  a thumb- 
screw, which  is  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  down  on  to  a 
counter-sunk  plate,  which,  however,  can  be  dis- 
carded if  the  contrivance  is  used  for  fastening  a 
door. 

22,907. — Locks  for  Doors  : F.  J.  J.  Gibbons. — 
For  locks  that  have  two  differently-sized  keyholes 
for  masters'  and  servants’  keys,  as  in  an  asylum 
or  a similar  building,  the  inventor  attaches  a long 
gating  to  one  of  the  tumblers,  so  that  when  the 
door  has  been  double-locked  with  the  master’s  key 
the  tumbler  falls  down  and  blocks  the  serva  its’ 
keyhole.  The  use  in  the  servants'  keyhole  of  the 
master's  key  is  prevented  with  collars  upon  the 
barrels  of  the  key  and  external  bosses  upon  the  key- 
holes. The  invention  is  claimed  as  being  applicable 
alike  for  latch-locks,  which  are  turned  on  one  side 
of  the  door  with  a handle,  and  for  dead  bolt-locks. 

22,938.— Boring  and  Similar  Machines  : R. 
Lang  and  W.  B.  Lang. — In  order  that  the  saddles 
of  a horizontal  boring-machine  or  a radial  drilling- 
machine  may  be  less  liable  to  become  twisted,  the 
inventors  provide  guides  upon  one  side  of  the 
carrying  standard  or  frame  ; the  bed-saddle  and  the 
spindle-saddle  have  side-bearings  upon  the  corre- 
sponding edges  respectively,  and  the  saddles  are 
retained  upon  the  slides  by  the  remaining  other 
members  of  the  frame. 

22,997  —A  Wrench  for  Pipes,  Nuts,  &c.  : w.  H. 
Robinson. — The  serrated  stem  upon  which  the 
adjustable  jaw  slides  is  made  in  one  piece  with  the 
fixed  jaw,  and  the  former  jaw  is  secured  by  two 
toothed  dogs,  the  dogs  being  forced  on  to  the  stem 
with  springs  and  lifted  out  of  engagement  with  a 
stirrup.  In  order  that  they  shall  press  against  the 
adjustable  jaw  and  so  relieve  the  strain  upon  the 
pivot  end,  the  dogs  are  shouldered  near  the  pivot 
An  increase  of  grip  is  obtained  with  the  turning  of 
the  wrench  by  means  of  the  action  of  an  inclined 
slide  worked  with  a spring  upon  the  face  of  the 
adjustable  jaw.  In  another  shape  a plate  having  a 
bevelled  stem  projects  from  the  movable  jaw  under 
the  impulse  of  a spring,  and  a spring  dog  is  put  in 
the  jaw  so  that  the  dog  will  engage  with  the  stem 
as  the  incline  on  the  stem  passes  aside  with  the 
pressure  of  the  jaw  upon  the  work. 

23,006.— Cans  for  Workmen's  Use  : F.  Bohme 
— The  can,  devised  for  carrying  and  warming  food, 
has  an  outer  casing  through  which  a lamp  can  be 
inserted  from  underneath,  the  opening  may  be 
closed  air-tight,  if  desired,  with  a slide.  The  lamp  is 
to  be  extinguished  by  turning  a plate  which  will 
shut  holes  in  the  lid  of  the  casing;  and  the  lid  of  the 
can  is  fastened  with  a bavonet  adjustment. 

23.034  — A Safety  Appliance  for  Hoists  and 
Lifts  : F.  Eastmead . — A disc  is  fitted  on  to  the 
upper  end  of  a fixed  cylinder  whose  other  end  i9 
shut  with  a similar  disc,  and  long  links  join  the  two 
discs  together,  the  power  being  exerted  in  a line 
through  the  two  discs.  In  order  to  ensure  some 
amount  of  separate  angular  movement,  each  of 
the  discs  is  keyed  into  the  shaft  with  a wide 
keyway  ; as  the  load  is  ascending  the  discs  fail  to 
grip  the  cylinder,  because  during  that  time  the 
connecting  links  are  parallel  to  the  shaft,  but  upon 
cessation  of  the  power  the  upper  disc  becomes 
turned,  by  the  load,  in  relation  to  the  lower  disc, 
whereby  the  links  are  inclined  to  one  another  and 
bring  the  discs  into  frictional  contact  with  the 
cylinder. 

23,064— Gully  Traps:  J.  Place  & Sons  and 
W.  ti.  Place — In  order  that  the  capacity  of  the 
gully  shall  not  be  diminished,  the  inventors  fashion 
the  trap  in  one  piece  with  a containing  vessel  or 
receiver  ; they  also  provide  at  the  top  an  opening 
to  serve  for  purposes  of  cleaning  the  trap. 


23,113  —A  Water  Heater  for  Domestic  Use  : 

T.  P Shaw. — At  the  lower  end  of  the  drum  are  a 
diaphragm  and  a casting  in  the  shapeof  a ringed  dish, 
the  opening  through  the  former  is  placed  out  of  centre 
with  the  wall.  There  is  also  a flattened  diaphragm, 
and  the  openings  are  joined  with  tapering  and 
ellipt:cal  tubes  respectively,  the  latter  have  end- 
nipples.  A block  at  the  lower  end  of  a tube,  with 
passages  through  which  water  will  drip  from  the 
pointed  end  of  the  block,  constitutes  a water-trap 
for  the  casing.  With  the  apparatus  is  recommended 
the  employment  of  a movable  gas-burner,  from 
which  the  passage  of  the  products  of  combustion  may 
be  controlled  with  dampers,  expansion  being  met 
with  a stuffing-box  connexion  upon  the  branch  pipe. 

23,141.— A Switching  Contrivance  for  use 
with  Cranes.  Hoists,  and  other  Lifting 
GEAR:  J.  Goddard.— The  object  of  the  invention 
is  to  provide  means  of  causing  the  load  to  stop  at 
any  required  point.  By  one  method  two  sets  or 
conducting  strips  are  affixed  on  to  the  wall  of  the 
well  in  such  a manner  that  the  spaces  of  one  set 
shall  be  opposite  the  strips  of  the  other  set,  contact 
being  made  with  a continuous  conductor.  Contact 
is  made  or  broken  by  moving  the  handles  of  con- 
tact-levers  or  triggers  that  bear  against  the  strips, 
or  switches  may  be  used  for  breaking  contact.  The 
cage  has  projecting  levers  to  be  struck  by  triggers 
or  levers  at  the  required  points,  so  that  the  current 
may  thereby  be  regulated.  A cord  around  a pulley 
geared  to  the  switch  works  the  main  switch,  so  that 
it  may  be  kept  “ on”  with  an  electro-magnet.  At  the 
breaking  of  circuit  the  switch  is  returned  to  the 
“off”  position  by  a weight.  With  the  specification 
should  be  read  No.  5423  of  i898- 

23,157.  — An  Automatical  Sprinkler  : J. 
Butcher. — For  a system  of  sprinklers  wherein  an 
electro-motor,  controlled  with  a thermostat,  regu- 
lates the  supply  of  water.  The  sprinkling  nozzle  is 
set  above  a thermostat,  which  consists  of  a flexible 
chamber  that  will  expand  as  the  fire  warms  the  air 
within  it.  As  the  thermostat  expands,  it  closes  an 
electrical  circuit,  which  in  starting  the  electro- 
motor opens  a valve  in  the  supply-pipe,  whereupon 
an  electro-magnet  is  excited  to  open  the  sprinkling- 
valve.  The  contraction  of  the  thermostat,  as  the 
temperature  falls,  serves  to  close  the  circuit,  and 
the  valve  upon  the  service-pipe  becomes  again  shut 
through  the  further  turning  of  a crank,  which  the 
electro-motor  sets  in  motion. 

23,211.— Apparatus  for  Bascule  Bridges:  J. 

P.  Cowing—  The  rollers,  having  various  diameters, 
which  support  the  flanged  segmental  end  of  the 
bridge  are  journalled  in  base-blocks  upon  the  pier, 
and  on  the  end  of  the  bridge  are  segmental  racks 
set  in  gear  with  toothed  wheels  that  are  driven  with 
a motor  and  pinions  ; when  the  bridge  is  not  being 
used  the  bridge  and  load  are  supported  in  part  by 
skew-backs  which  are  secured  to  the  pier,  when  it  is 
lifted  upwards  the  end  roller  is  stopped  with  a 
curved  stopping-block  ; a counter-weight  brings  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  bridge  to  the  centre  of  the 
segmental  end,  being  arranged  in  balance  upon  the 
opposite  sides  of  a line  or  plane  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  if  the  weight  is  partly 
without  and  partly  within  the  segmental  bearing- 
surface  it  is  taken  by  a recess  formed  in  the  pier  ; 
in  another  form  an  endless  chain  is  used  for  con- 
necting the  end  rollers  and  in  that  case  a rotatory 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  segmental  end  by 
means  of  frictional  contact,  the  end  rollers  being 
driven  with  toothed  gearing. 

23,300. — An  Appliance  for  Measuring- Instru- 
ments : A.  A.  Common  — For  an  exact  adjustment 
of  the  line  of  collimation  in  the  telescopes  of 
measuring  and  similar  instruments,  the  inventor  has 
devised  an  eccentrical  ring  in  which  will  turn  an 
eccentrical  cell  upon  which  he  mounts  the  object 
glass.  He  also  contrives  that  the  eccentrical  ring 
shall  turn  in  another  ring  around  it  so  as  to  con- 
stitute an  extension  of  the  telescope  ; for  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  rings  he  passes  a tommy  through 
slots  in  the  surrounding  ring  and  thence  into  holes 
in  the  edges  of  the  two  rings,  he  provides  a short 
tube  to  be  fastened  with  a screwed  ring  as  a cover- 
ing for  the  slots  after  the  adjustment  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

23»3 19- — Electricity  Meters:  L.  B.  Atkinson. 
— The  invention  concerns  current  meters.  A sur- 
rounding coil  moves  in  a closed  vertical  glass  tube 
a float,  having  a thin  stem  and  containing  an  iron  or 
steel  wire.  The  float  is  weighted  so  as  to  maintain 
the  stem  in  a vertical  line,  and  air  is  introduced 
above  the  liquid — such  as  water  or  ether — with 
which  the  glass  tube  is  partly  filled.  By  another 
method  the  stem  is  placed  downwards  in  two  un- 
mixable  liquids  within  the  tube.  The  invention 
applies  to  several  modifications  of  the  initial 
arrangements,  including  a bulb  at  the  base  of  the 
glass  tube  for  a correction  of  variations  in  density 
with  temperature,  as  the  expanding  liquid  effects  a 
compensating  rise  of  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  ; the  use  (for  a liquid)  of  water  that  has  been 
saiurated  with  ammonium  sulphate  or  chloride,  or 
other  salt  more  readily  soluble  at  increased  tempera- 
tures, together  with  an  excess  of  the  salt  within  the 
tube  ; and  the  substitution  for  the  float  of  a cylinder 
having  flattened  ends,  in  a coloured  liquid,  in  order 
that  a scale  may  indicate  the  position  of  either  end 
of  the  cylinder.  The  appliance  is  described  as 
being  adapted  for  purposes  of  a maximum  current 
indicator,  and  of  measuring  electro-motive  force  or 
current. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  a 


Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.— Mr. 
S.  L.  Crosbie  on  “ Lincoln  Cathedral.”  7 p.m. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  (Students  Meeting). 
Mr.  O.  L.  McDermott  on  “ The  Hunslet  Railway,  and 
Bridge  over  the  River  Aire."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotci"). — Engineering  Question  Night.  8p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  (Incorporated).— 
Examination  n Practical  Sanitary  Science. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmens  Society.—  -tem- 
porary Carpenter  Work.”— -(1)  Mr.  R.  Stuart  on  Gabbert 
Scaffolds  and  Crane  Seats”;  (2)  Mr.  R Wilson  on 
“Centering”;  (3)  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter  on  “Temporary 
Stands.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  23. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  (Incorporated).— 
Examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science. 

Royal  Institution. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A., 
on  “ Sound  and  Vibration.”  V.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection  at  Sewage  Works,  Sutton.  3 P-m- 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
the  Victoria  Cabinet  Works,  Kirkcaldy.  . 8 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Visit  to  Baldovan 
Asylum. 

Monday,  March  25. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr 
Thomas  Blashill's  paper  on  “The  Present  Condition  o 
the  Building  Industry."  8 p.m.  . c -.1 

Sanitary  Institute.  — Demonstration,  for  Sanitary 
Officers,  of  Bookkeeping  as  Carried  Out  in  a Sanitary 
Inspector's  Office,  by  Mr  A.  Taylor.  7 p.m.  _,... 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).—  Major  Philip 
Cardew  on  “ Electric  Railways. " III.  8 p.m. 


Electric  Railways."  III.  8 p.n 
Tuesday,  March  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  Henry  Robinson  on  " Sewage  Disposal. 

8 p.m 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. -if)  Paper  to  be  furthei 
discussed: -“The  /Esthetic  Treatment  of  Bridge  Struc- 
tures,” by  Mr.  Joseph  Husband.  (2,  time  permitting). 


Mr.  E.  Sandeman  on  “ The  Burrator  Works 
Water  Supply  of  Plymouth."  8 p.m. 


Wednesday,  March  27. 

City  of  London  College  Science  Society—  Mr.  A.  T, 
Walinisley  on  " Building  Stones.”  7.30p  m.  . 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. 
Quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  ^anitap 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the  East  London  Water  Works, 
Lea  Bridge,  Clapton.  3 p.m.  „ . ; 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  A.  A.  Johnston  on  Clocks, 
Carillons,  and  Bells."  8 p.m.  . 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Birmingham 
Local  Section).- Mr.  W.  Wyld  on  “ Polyphase  Equipmenl 
in  Factories.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Students  visit  to  the 
Ilford  Sewerage  Works,  and  Sewage  Disposal  by  Bacterio- 
logical Methods.  Train  fiom  Fenchurch-street  to  Ilford 
Station,  1.30  p.m.  _ 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.— Mr.^  W.  Scoti 
Morton  on  “ Aids  and  Hindrances  to  Design.’ 


Thursday,  March  28. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
Conversazione  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  0 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly. 


1 Scavenging,  Disposal 


Professor  Henry  Robinson  < 

House  Refuse."  8 p.m.  . u w 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— (1)  Mr.  H.  w 
Ravenshaw  ou  “ The  Electrical  Transmission  of  Powei 
in  Coal  Mines.”  (2)  Mi.  S.  F.  Walker  on  Portabl. 
Electric  Lamps."  8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  29. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wooi 
and  Mr.  H.  R.  Appelbee  on  “ Small  Suburban  Houses. 
7.30  p.n 


Saturday,  March  30. 

Architectural  Association.—  Spring  Visit  to  the  net 
buildings  01  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Holborn 
Messrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  & Son,  architects 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  o: 
“Sound  and  Vibration.”  VI.  3 p.m.  c 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  Jbr  ^andar 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the 
Barking.  3 p.m.  _ 


Sewage  Outfall  Work; 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  6.- 


•By  Ash  & Scarratt  (at 
Stoke-on-Trent). 

Milton,  StafTs.— Hardman’s  Chemical  Works, 
area  18a.,  f.  and  c.  ... . . ... 

Chatterley,  Staffs. -Tunstall  Chemical  Works, 

area  4 a.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  r.  36/.  3s 

Cheddleton,  Staffs.— The  Willowdale  Farm,  17  a. 

1 r.  2QP.,  f. 

Felt  House  Farm,  81  a.  1 r.  4 p.,  f.. 

The  Tunnel  Farm,  84  a.  2 r.  »7  P » 

March  7.— By  Stephenson  & Alexander 
(at  Cardiff). 

Llanishen,  Glamorgan.  -The  Hollies  and  1 a., 

u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  19 1.  15s-  

A freehold  cottage  V " ' 

Ely,  Glamorgan.  — Harddfan  and  Bodlonta,  t. 

■ . m ......  C*.  D i,r  r ninninphAI 


,6l9.5C 


By  Thomas  & Bettkidge  (at  Birmingham). 
Nether,  Whitacre,  Warwick.-Bott  s Green 

Farm,  157  a.  1 r.  32  p.,  f.  

By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp. 

Bethnal  Greem-123,  V-llance-rd.,  f.,  r.  56/. 

,89  and  491,  Cambndge-rd.,  f.,  r.  too l.  . 


*09  aria  491,  — ------- 

Limehouse.  — 117  and  no,  Coutts-rd..  f.,  r.  12 1.  .. 

Mile  End.— 02  and  94,  West-st.,  f.  

Victoria  Park.—  30,  31,  and  32,  Cadogan-ter.,  u.t. 

40  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  15s ■ y ■ 

Stratford.— 18  to  24  (even),  Windmill-lane,  and  9 
to  23  (odd),  Waddington-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

8 1.  1 


BUILDER 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  GLASGOW  ROYAL 


Vv-V'^sVi- 


March  23,  1901.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


March  8. — By  George  Billings. 
ckney.— 253  and  255,  Dalston-lane,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  72/.  

h Loddiges-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  7/’  r.  38/.'.  .’.." 
By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

xton.— 28,  Grove-rd.,  u.t.  24J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  res.. 

*"•  55^  

By  Hibbard  & Whittingham. 
lonbury. — 36  and  38,  Ferr.tower-rd.,  u.t.  48* 

yrs.,  g.r.,  80/. 

5,  77.  and  89,  Leconfield-rd.,  u.t.  48!  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.,  r.  n8/.  ;. ......... 

visham— s^and  7,  Albion  Hill,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r! 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Sittingbourn’e). 

:kbury,  Kent. — Vent's  Enclosure,  2 a.  2 r. 

34  P-,  f-  

hree  enclosures,  18  a.  1 r.  38  p.,  f. 

icknor  or  Yetnor  Farm,  72  a.  3 r.  21  p.,  f.  ” ” ” 
larch  11.— By  Matthews,  Matthews,  & 
Goodman. 

kford,  Essex.— The  Cranfield  Park  Estate, 

118  a.,  f.  

By  H.  W.  Smith. 

iham.— 22,  Elms-rd.,  fi,  e.r.  100/. 

ersea.— 29,  Dorothy-rd.,  u.t.  864  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  ios.,  e.r.  36/. 

By  Fred.  Varley. 

■56,  Grabam-rd.,  u.t.  si  vrs..  g.r. 

♦/.  x8s.,r.  36/. 

kney.— 9,  Aspland-grove,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  "g.r. 

3,  Dalston-lane,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r!  3/,' r.  38/!  ..’ 
bury  Park.  -295,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  u.t.  61 

/is.,  g.r.  16/.,  e.r.  175/.  

[«  Green-lanes,  u.t.  55J  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r!  70V. 
and  42,  Gillespie-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r. 

March  12  — By  C."  w!  Davies  & Son.' 

?way.— 221,  Hornsey- rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  E.  Simpson. 

and  4,  Park-rd.  East,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 
Fleuret,  Sons,^&  Adams  "(at  Masons’" Hall" 

Id,  The  Town.— The  George  Hotel,  u.t.  45I- 

yrs.,  r.  120/.,  with  goodwill “ x 

Ham  - White  Post-lane,  The  White’  Post, 
ff-  icensed  premises,  u.t.  32 J yrs.,  r.  40/., 
nth  goodwill 

March  13.— By  Barker's  Son* 

instone.— 15,  South  West-rd.,  f.,  r.  22/ 

Haim— 3 to  14  (even),  Myra-st.,  u.t.  58  yrs.", 

, also  i. g.r.  15'/!,  u.t. "58  yrs!,' 

By  J.  W.  Coade. 

r-  l2Ai  Albert-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

|sea. — 4,  Wayland-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 


£l<* 


303 


i,  800 
1,640 


St.  Malo  av.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. 

Kastbourma-av.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. 
Dow.— 23,  Addington-rd.,  u.t.  46  vrs  g r 6/ 

e.r.  50/.  * J ’ s ’ 

South  Lambeth.-! r,  13,  iS,  and  V7', "f rigon^d.*, 
u.t.  23*  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  132/.  s..  ..  ’ 

button  Surrey  —Egmont-rd.,  Teesdale,  Glendale", 
Lyndhurst,  u.t.  94j  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r. 

Sydenham. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Laurel-grove,  f. 

24>  25i  a8,  30,  and  3r,  Mount  Ash-rd.,  u.'t’.'88 
vrs.,  g.r.  40/. 

P -8/m'~ 1 l°  6’  Martin  s'rd->  u.t.  44i  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 to  i,,  Mmin's-rd.,  u.t. '45}  'y'rV.,'  g.r.’ 

48,  Sunwell-st.,  f 

-Du>wich.-84,  Crystal  Palace-rd.',' f.', ' r."  28/.'.'.' 

18,  Crawthew-grove,  f.  

By  Worsfoi.d  & Hayward  (at  Dover). 
Dover,  Kent.— 3,  Cowgate-hill,  f..  ... 

5 and  6,  Mount  Pleasant,  f. 


£450 

150 


1,830 

683 


PRICES  CURRENT  (< Conti.tucd . 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

a o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly,  dep8 1. 


Lavender  ter.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  ...’.’.,!! 

Duffield-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  

Culvert-rd.,  u.t.  62$  yrs.,  g.r.  4/. " ' ' 

Gwynne-rd.,  u.t.  60}  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. ..!..*..! .! 
am.— 3,  5,  and  7,  Westbury-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

m— 37,  Walham -grove,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.", 

By  Humbert  & Flint." 

.—17  to  24,  Abbey-gardens,  u.t.  96  yrs., 

56/.,  e.r.  243/  

•od. — 122,  Knollys-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/! . . ..  ..’ 

^Surrey.— Main-rd.,  four  plots  of  building 

By  May  & Rowden. 
l-sq.— 25,  Seymour-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

, r.  180/.  

tone.— 34,  North-st.,  area  3,500  ft.’,  u t" 

yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  r.  300/ " 3)000 

rtn. — 43  and  49,  Morecambe-st.,  f. 2QO 

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

rd.— 4,  Leytonstone-rd.,  f.,  r.  65/ 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 
tuvoir  Town.— 33,  Ardleigh-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs., 

Ey  A.  Robertson  (at  Camberwell). 
r well.  — 145,  Camberwell  Green,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

Hill.— 54,  Shakespeare-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs. 

61.,  r.  32/ ’’ 

5hakespeare-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5*5. ’. . 

March  14.— By  John  Davies. 

ay.— 3 and  4,  Sianey-pl.,  f.  

By  Edward  & Co. 

ooke (Isle  of  Wight).— Castle  Cottage,  f... 

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 

Park.-  ’ ~ ~ - 


Hark.— 39  and  41,  St.  Stephen’s-rd.,  f.  . . . . 643 

, Stephen  s-rd.,  f 


By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

rook.— Woodford-rd.,  Hope  Villa,  f 

use.— 46  and  48,  Gill-st.,  f. " 

rge's  East.— 76,  Red  Lion-st.,  f.,  e.r.  50/.’, 

1 goodwill  and  fixtures 

By  Phillips,  Lea,  & Co. 

— 23,  Britannia  st.,  f.  

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Town.— 7,  North-villas,  u.t.  61$  yrs.,  g.r. 

le.r.  60/. 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 
d.— Stanfield-rd.,  Stoneleigh  House,  with 
, stabling,  &c.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r. 

ngnor-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s 

f.  — 8 and  10,  Templar-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs. 

17^ ’. 

Green. — 62,  Pollard-row,  f.,  r.  35/ 

stow.— 74,  Milton-rd.,  f. 

'. — 46,  George’s-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/. 

—342  to  352  (even),  Ha'ckney-rd.,  u.t. 

i.,  g.r.  42/.,  r.  -585/.  (in  lots) 

it.,  the  Adelphi  Chapel  premises,  u.t.  41 

g. r.  8/.,  r.  33/.  

s.— 252,  Old-st.,  u.t.  6f  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Granville-av.,  three  plots  of  building 


i,6io 

535 


March  15.— By  Montagu  & Robinson. 

Aldersgate  — 107,  Aldersgate-st.,  f.,  r.  90/.  2,50 

1,  Goswell-rd.,  f.,  r.  90/. 2 g0 

Kingston,  Surrey.— 180,  Acre-l-d!,’ f.","r.’ 26/.' !'.'"'.  ’30 

v^S’u?rJUnSW,ck-rd-  UA ■ 83  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  45/.  35 

Wimbledom-5,  Alexandra-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs  gr 

S^r-28/.  29 

By  Norton,  Trist,  & Gilbert. 

Brighton,  Sussex. -55,  Hamilton-rd.,  f.,  r.  23/.  ..  39 

, By  E.  & S.  Smith. 

Clerkenwell. — 67,  Myddleton-sq.,  u.t.  n yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  r.  60/.  2 ^ 

10.  Amwcll-st.,  u.t.  11  yis.','iV.'ai‘,  r.'fci.'".".'  30 

. „ By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

DIapbam.  — Rodenhurst-rd. , f.g.r.  16/.  16s.  rever- 
sion in  98  yrs 4S; 

v w ,B?  Windrum  & Cleave. 

North  Woolwich.— 90,  92,  94,  and  96,  Albert-rd., 

Silvertown.  17,'io,'  and  2* ' CraVtancc-it.','  f”  r.  ”’78! 

II3/-  2S 

Canning  Town.— 97,  Victoria  bock-rd.*, "u.t! ’54  95 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ,IC 

Leytonstoue. — 3 and  5,  Cobden-rd.,  u.t.  77I  yrs  , 
g.r.  6/.  16s 1 ’ 

HaC3o7y'~1’  Terrace‘rd-i  u.t.  44  yrs-',  'g.r!  7/.!  "r". 

ClauHlnlent'ne'rril  ""'V VS>h'  V:  Vs 'l. St 

Clapton.  -119,  Glyn-rd.,  f. , , . 

Limehouse.  23,  Pigott-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/-  10s.,  e.r.  40/. 4So 

**scd  in  these  lists.- F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent,  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
i’  j freehold ; c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
““‘f1*  ren*aI  •'  u-1-  f°r  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
anrium  , yrs.  for  varw  ■ c*-  ...» _ j r . . . 

square  ; pi.  for  pi 
yd.  for  yard. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  

Bath  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  .. 

Beer  in  blocks  ... . . 

Grinshill  „ .... 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks.. 

Red  Corsebill  , 

Red  Mansfield  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ... 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

!•  11  >5  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

11  11  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
11  11  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto 


6J 

10 

2 

i* 

5 

4i 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depSt 


o qi 


SLATES. 

in-  in-  £ s.d. 

20X 10  best  blue  Bangor...  u 3 o pci  loooof  taooat 
, best  seconds  ,,  io  ie  0 

16X  8 best  „ 6 S 6 

20Xiobest  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  . . 10  18  o 

t6  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
ao  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 

fading  green 11  2 6 

16  x 8 „ fl  6 15  o 

aoXio  Permanent  green  10  o o 
16x8  - „ 5126 


ry.dep. 


yrs;  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; ‘sq.  for 
ilace;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles™  41 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 

Best  Broseley  tiles  4g 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  4 
Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60 

Hip  tiles . 

Valley  tiles , 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  . 50 

Hip  tiles 

Valley  tiles 


7 per  doz. 
6 per  1,00c 
o per  doz. 

6 per  1,000 

o per  doz. 


at  rly.  depflt. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

**“  ?Ur  aim  inf  this  lis.t  \s  t0  g‘ve.  as  far  as  possible,  the 
S ,P?CeS  of-  mafer!aIs.  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
« yand  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 

taformation"m'“b“ed  by  ‘h°“  ''ho  “ak= 

BRICKS,  &c. 

Rou^lf  Stock.  V„d  1 ,S  ° p"  ,'°°°  ln  ,iv"- 

^ Grizzles  1 I2  0 

Smooth  Bright  ” " ” 

Facing  Stocks..  2 18  o , 

Shippers  2 8 o 

Flettons 190  " ” ” 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  6 

Best  Red  pressed  " " '* 

Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4 

Do.,  Bullnose 4 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

T wo  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers. . 14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15 

plays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14 

Seconds  Quality 
Whiteand  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  _.  _ 2 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  . 

Thames  Ballast  

Best  Portland  Cement 


3 s „ ;; 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 


Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s 

by  pin.  and  11  in ,6  ,0 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 14  10 

Battens:  best  24  in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in’. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in I2  I0 

Battens  : best  zi  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  c 

Deals : seconds 

Battens  : seconds 


£ s.  d. 
18  o o 


7 6 per  yard,  delivered. 


Bes^t  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  " 

Note.— The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 


charge  for  sacks. 
Grey  Stone  Lime  . . . 


,•  T3S  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   

Seconds  !!!!!!!! 

Small  timber  (3  in.  to  10  in.) 

Swedish  balks 

Pitch  pine  timber  (3s  ft.  average)!! 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

271 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7m.  20 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  n in.  22  j 

BaVtcns  4’in.a„d’3"ii.6y7b:  II, 

■third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in.  l6  x 

Battens,  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  1 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  ” in 25 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22 

Battens 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in ' .0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  I7  ^ 

Battens ' ^ 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in!  by  4 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  _ . . !7 u 0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg ;— IO 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  n in..  i5  1Q 

Battens”.....’:.. ?.!“;.by?.i”;.;;  :i,° 
Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  ii  "in!  14  X° 

'»  '»  , i»  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  0 , 

11  . 11  battens  lr  Q 

Pitch  pine  : deals l6 

yS;“p’r““‘  =■■> 

First,  regular  sizes  ,0  0 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) ' c „ 

Oddments  22  Q 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  2.  IO  , 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  2n  „ , 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  0 , , 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Lofs- 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  , 

Smaii  „ „ . o c 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft. "cube'.".  0 4 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  _ 0 Q , 

Dry'Mabo^ny — d° ° 0 7 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft! "sup!  as  9 

•nch  „ . , 


12  10  ° 13  10  o 

0 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

1 o o less  than  best 

o 10  o ,, 

At  per  load  of  50  ft!' 


4 w o 50 


16  IO  O 17  io 


| See  also  next  page. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  1.1H  Contracts.  J.-0;  Ml  0 pm,  but  not  included  in  thin  List,  tee  precious  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  tc 
be  delivere 

•Coal  anrl  Coke  

Quartzite  Rond  Metal  * 

‘Alterations  at  Union  Workhouse 

Shops,  Ac.,  Bishop  Auckland 

Road  Works,  Crescent-road  • 

Rebuilding  the  Briar  Dene  Hotel,  Whitley  

Additions  to  W orkhouse,  North  Brunswick-street 

Willesden  District  Council  ! 

West  Mailing  (Kent)  R.D.C 

Ampthill  Union  

North  Eastern  Railway  Company 

Burgess  Hill  (Sussex)  U.D.C 

Blyth  A Tyne  Brewery  Company- 

North  Dublin  Guardians  

Hackney  Borough  Council 

Barton  Regis  R.D.C 

Sale  (Cheshire)  U.D.C 

Repton  R.  D.C •• 

Lichfield  U.D.C ■ ■■■■■ 

St.  Oeorge-in-tlie-East  Guardians 
Brighton  Borough  Council 

Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W 

j.  Marshall,  Surveyor,  West  Mailing 

See  Advertisement •• ;v 

W Bell  Architect,  Central  Station,  Newcastle 

A.  F.  Hardwick,  Church-road,  Burgess  n»ll  . ...  

J Potts  A Son,  Architects,  57,  John-street,  Sunderland 

J.’  O'Neill,  Union  Offices,  Dublin  ...  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E 

Mar.  20 
do. 

Mar.  27 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  28 
do. 

Surveyor's  Materials  

Asphalt  Works  

Surveyor’s  Materials 

Sewerage  Works  

W.  Holt,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Sale  

T.  Bullock,  surveyor,  Egginlon  ...  

H.  Russell,  5,  Market-street,  Lichfield  

j H May,  2491,  High  Holborn,  W.C 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  29 
do. 

Mar.  30 
do. 

0 J.  Kirby,  Surveyor,  Market  place.  Batley  ........ 

j Russell,  Civil  Engineer.  22.  W'aring-street,  Belfast 

W.  E Milton,  School  Board  Offices,  Chew  Magna 

A.  Hartley,  Surveyor,  Castleford  . 

H.  Beswick,  County  Architect.  Newgate-street,  Chester  

K.  Gregson.  Council  Offices,  Southend  

S.  Maylan,  Public  Offices,  basford  

Surveyor's  Materials  — ••••.• 

Business  Premises,  Whitehead,  co.  Antrim  

Additions  to  Schorls  

Road  Works,  M archant-street,  &c 

Police  Station,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire 

Road  Materials  

Chew  Magna  (Bristol)  School  Bd. 
W'hitwood  U.D.C 

Rochford  R.D.C 

Basford  (Notts)  R.D.C 

Newport  (Salop)  U.D.C 

Fulham  Borough  Council  

Loughton  U.D.C 

Bromley  U.D.C. 

The  Prison  Board  

Lancashire  Asylums  Board  

West  Suffolk  County  Council  

Madeira  Estate  Freeholders 

Sevenoaks  U.D.C 

Dei  byshire  Couu  ty  Council  

do. 

do. 

April  1 
do. 
do. 

April  3 
do. 

April  ( 
April 
April 
do. 

April  10 
do. 

April  11 
April  15 
April  24 
April  26 

•Works  and  Materials 

’Sewerage  Works  

•Granite 

Villa  Residence,  Brede,  Sussex 

Surveyor,  Town  (fall,  Walharo  Green.... 

See  Advertisement * 

T.  Reid.  Architect,  Brede  

Council’s  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent 

•Building  Materials  and  Tools •- 

•Farm  Buildings 

Police  Station,  Sudbury 

•Villa  Residences  

•Stoneware  Pipe  Drain  

See  Advertisement  

F.  Whitmore,  Architect.  Chelmsford 

Byfield  & Son,  3,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln  s Inn  

T.  Hennell.  C,  Delahay-strcet,  Westminster...... 

.1.  Somes  Storey.  County  Surveyor,  St.  Mary  s Gate,  Derby  

F.  J.  Tillstone,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  ..  - 

H.  i\  Monckton,  Architect.  32,  Walbrook,  E.C...... 

J.  H.  Mangan,  Architect,  Church-street,  south  Shore,  Blackpool 

Williamson  A Inglis,  Architects,  Kirkcaldy  

J.  Hutton,  Architect.  Kendal  - 

J.  W.  Godderidge,  Architect.  Tamworth 

j.  E.  Preston.  Architect,  8,  Allerton-terrace,  Chapel  ^Ulerton  .. 

T.  B.  Thompson,  15,  Parliament-street,  Hull 

W.  11.  Jukes,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Tipton  

Steelwork  for  Electricity  Statiou  

•Isolation  Hospital  • 

Reseating  St.  Cuthberts  Church,  Blackpool 

Tenements,  Ac.,  Bow  hill,  Cardenden,  N.B 

Schools.  &c.,  Lowiher-street,  Kendal  ■ 

Two  Villas,  Trent  Valley-road.  Lichfield  

Two  Houses,  Shadwell-lane,  Moor  Allerton,  Yorks  .. 
Additions  to  63  and  65,  Spring  Bank,  Hull 

Wrotham  U.D.C 

Mrs.  Heath 

Mr.  J.  G.  Walton  

Tipton  (Staffs)  U.D.C 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

•= 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appoiutment.  1 By  whom  Advertised. 

1 _ 

Salary. 

Applicati 
to  be  in 

•Clerk  of  Works... 

•Junior  Clerk 

•Surveyor  

•Clerk  of  Works 

Islington  Borough  Council  

St.  Marylebone  Borough  Counci 

Isle  of  Tbanct  R.D.C.  ....  

Swindon  aud  Highworth  Union  . 
London  County  Council 

31.  10s.  per  week 

25s.  per  week  

200L  per  annum  

31.  3s.  per  week  

31.  13s.  

Mar. 

do. 

Mar.  2. 
Mar.  3 
April 



Those  marked  with  an  asteritk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  N umber.  Competitions,  p.  . 


Contracts,  vp.  iv.  vl.  viii.  x.  <fc  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xix.  <ti  xxii. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10  010 

Teak,  per  load  ••••■ 16  0 0 20  0 0 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube .•«•. •-•  033  030 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  7 *5  ° 8 J5  0 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ■>  9 10  o xo  15  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

nary  sections  9 7 ° 11  7 

Flitch  Plates  9*5  0 1010  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  8 5 0 10  0 0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
RON.-  £ S'  d'  & =■  <*• 

Common  Bars • 9 10  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  -•  9 x5  0 10  0 0 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars ' ..  it  10  o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 10  0 10  10  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o xo  15  o 

„ 11  galvanised  .... *6  0 0 • * 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g. 10  15  0 • • • 

,,  „ to  24 g 11  15  0 • • ' 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 13  5 0 ' 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g t3  0 0 ‘ ’ ' 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o ... 

„ ,,  26  g 15  10  o - • ■ 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


£ s.  d.  £ 


Iron.—  . 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g *7  0 0 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  o 

„ „ 26  g 19  ° o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o 
„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o 

,,  „ 26  g 14  o o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 13  o o 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  14  o o 

,,  ,,  26  g 15  ° 0 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  ° 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
Lkad— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  16  o o 

Pipe  in  coils  16  10  o 

Soil  Pipe 1 9 ° ° 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  25  o o 

Silesian 24  10  0 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 c 

Thin  o 1 - 

Copper  nails »»  0X5 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet » 001: 

Thin  „ ».  oii 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  0 1 < 

Solder — Plumbers’  „ 00; 

Tinmen's 0 0 ‘ 

Blowpipe 0 0 1 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  aiu.  ,,  „ 

21  oz.  thirds  3$o-  11  »i 

,,  ,,  fourths — 3jd-  i»  11 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

26  oz.  thirds  .... 4Jd.  per  ft.  deliver 

„ „ fourths  4id- 

32  oz.  thirds  . . ..  ... . • • • • — 54d- 

j „ fourths 5id. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz • . • • 3|d. 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3^- 

A ..  n » 3id. 

i ..  ..  ..  “d- 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

I „ ,,  in  barrels 

in  drums  


Boiled  , 


,,  „ in  drums  

Turpentine,  in  barrels  

in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  25  1 


Red  Lead,  Dry. 
' Best  Linseed  Oi 


il  Putty .per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 

I Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 

I Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 
; Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work  ......... 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

■ work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. . . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

j Best  Japan  Gold  Size •- 

Best  Black  J apan - - 

I Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  - ■- 

Brunswick  Blade  — -•  — 

I Berlin  Black  • ••• 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

■Jti^Jann0t  UfUUrtak*  i0  rtturn  rejected  communi ■ 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
DESIRED  beCD  dupHcated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

_We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
Jiving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
-iven  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
i*y  the  Eo^or,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
actory.  lhe  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  artide 
n type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
natters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
elating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
“tiers  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
ot  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
lould  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
7tJ.afer  th?n  10  «•'«•  on  Thursdays.  N.B.-We  cannot 
lblish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ents  Of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
asons.]  * 

Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BRIGSTOCK,  Northants.  — For  sinking  a well,  for  thi 
msh  Council.  Mr.  Beeby  Thompson,  F.G.S.,  North- 
ipton,  and  Mr.  John  Chadwick,  C.E.,  Bletchly 
Rorir.,1.  £349  IQ  I siddons  & Freeman, 

93  o Oundle* 140 

85  8 | 


Barlow ^ 

ike  & Ockenden 
m.  Stone. . 


ESHER.-For  a private  residence  for  Mr.  T.  Westray. 
H.  Knight,  architect :■ 


HORNCASTLE  (Lines). — For  the  supply  of  granite 
ld  ^tR,5’9^5  V?ns)*  &c-’  for  the  Rural  District  Coun- 
Mr.  W . H.  Holmes,  Queen-street,  Horncastle,  anc 
Henry  White,  Tumby  Woodside,  Mareham-le-Fen 
ston,  Surveyors : — 


aem“^!2fstoF„d,  w!c*fiHi11  Baptisl  Ch“'ch  “d 


Messrs.  Geo.  & Reginald  P.  Baines,  architects,  5, 


— 

Church. 
Estimate  A. 

Upper  part 
of  Tower. 
Estimate  B. 

Gallery 

and 

Approaches. 
Estimate  C. 

Boundary 
Walls,  Fences 
and  Gates. 
Estimate  D. 

Sawn  board- 
ing on  roof. 
Estimate  E. 

Total. 

Smith  & Son 

V.  Good 

Gregar  & Son  

Holliday  & Greenwood  . . 

Chessum  & Son 

Battley,  Sons,  & Holness 

F.  J.  Coxhead  

McCormick  & Son  . . . 

John  Richardson 

Mallock  Bros.  . . . 

£ s.  d. 
7,853  10  0 
5,872  0 0 
5,827  0 0 
5,949  0 0 
5.969  0 0 

5,6*7  0 0 
5,437  3 7 
5,420  0 0 

5, *85  0 0 
5,081  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
563  0 0 
529  0 0 
535  0 0 

463  0 0 
497  0 0 
503  0 0 

456  19  1* 

387  0 0 
461  4 0 

£ s.  d. 
707  0 0 
555  0 0 

563  0 0 

479  0 0 

489  0 0 
548  0 0 

490  x 4 

485  0 0 

445  0 0 
488  7 0 

£ s.  d. 
364  0 0 

350  0 9 
347  0 0 
357  0 0 
279  0 0 
332  0 0 
346  8 4 

266  0 0 
327  0 0 
293  10  0 

£ s.  d. 

34  0 0 

57  0 0 

55  0 0 

44  0 0 

51  17  ©■ 

53  0 0 

43  6 0 

45  0 0 

53  0 0 

53  6 0 

£ s.  d. 
9,5»  0 0. 

7,360  0 0 
7,327  0 0. 
7,292  0 0 
7,285  17  0 

7,053  0 o- 
6,773  *9  2 

6,393  0 0 
6,367  7 o*" 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £6,740.] 


Wheatley  & Sons  . 


£3,200 


Ellis  & Everard,  Bardon  Hill* 1 

Whitwick  Granite  Co.,  Wbitwick*  1 

J.  & C.  Wood,  Boston* ! 

ForestRock  Granite  Co.,  Whitwick*  1 
GriiTGraniteQuarryCo.,  Nuneaton*  1 
Groby  Granite  Co.,  Groby,  Leices.*  1 

Slag. 

Holwell  Iron  Co.,  Asfordby*  

White  & Co.,  Lincoln*  1 


Price 
per  ton. 
s.  d. 


[DLL.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  offices,  &c., 
oline-place.  Messrs.  Freeman,  Son,  & Gaskell,  archi- 
s^ii,  Garr-lane,  Hull : — 

C.  Greenwood,  Hull* £1,300  16 


IMERICk.— For  the  erection  of  general  offices  and 
:s,  lor  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society,  Limited, 
erick"— ’ F’  Sheehy’  C.E.,  architect,  50,  George-street, 
1 Kenny  ..£2,530  18  10  I M.  Gough, 

Kennedy  ..  2,504  6 8 Colooney-st., 

mllivan  ..  2,355  o o|  Limerick*  ..£2,000 


DNDON.— For  alterations 
brook,  for  Mr.  T.  Bartlett.  mi.  nereert 
itect  and  surveyor,  75,  Aldermanbury,  E.C 
Nicks  & Co £635 


Deacon’s  Tavern, 
Mr.  Herbert  Knight, 


)NDON.— For  alterations  to  the  Woolpack  public- 
e,  Moorfields,  for  Messrs.  Worthington  & Co.  Mr 
anight,  architect : — 

G-  Kifby £247 


)NDON.— For  alterations,  Tanswell-street,  Lambeth, 
he  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Grove.  Mr  H 
ht,  architect : — 

Nicks  & Co £760 


• J^D^DON.  For  the  extension  and  completion  of  the 
infirmary  in  Brunswick-square  and  Havel-street,  for  the 
Guardians  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall, 
architect,  57,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 


Allan  & Son 

Willcock  & Co.  . 
Willmot  & Sons  . 
Johnson  & Son.. . 
Gough  & Co.  . . . 
Shillitoe  & Son  . 
Balaam  Bros.  . . . 


£205,065  I Kingerlee  & Son..  ,£185,579 
203,908  | Foster  & Dicksee  tR^.R^R 
H.  L.  Holloway.. 

Charles  Wall  

Holliday  & Green- 
wood   


194,879 

189,349 


178,428 

I77i237 


*74.777 


LONDON.  — For  rebuilding,  after  recent  fire,  also 
alterations  and  additions  to  Annatto  Works,  Bevenden- 
street,  Hoxton,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Fullwood,  Bland,  & 
Hurran.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths,  4 and  5,  Warwick-court,  Gray’s  Inn, 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  making  alterations  and  addi- 
tion*’ to  factory  in  rear  of  Harley-street,  New  Lenton,  for 
conversion  into  a laundry,  for  the  Standard  Steam 
Laundry,  Limited.  Mr.  Fred  C.  Martin,  architect,  Angel- 
row,  Nottingham 

?•  Shri,s  I Wm.  Mail's 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd.  1,019  | Williamson  & Co.*  875, 


W.C. : 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

Grover  & Son 

Lawrance  & Sons  ..  1,100 

C.  P.  Roberts 1,090 


£*,579  I Ashby  Brothers  £1,040 

1,188  G.  Challis 1,018 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  decorations  to  55,  Breck- 
nock-road,  London,  N.  Mr.  E.  G.  Salter,  architect  and 
surveyor,  13,  Phcenix-street,  St.  Pancras  : — 

Geo.  Cox £215  o o I Marchant  & 

"•Easun 149  n 6 Hirst £13010  o 

Lavin  Bros 147  15  o | 


SPILSBY  (Lines). — For  the  supply  of  broken  granite 
and  slag  (18,000  tons),  for’the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
i.  A.  Busbridge,  C.E.,  District  Surveyor,  Spilsby  :— 
Granite. 

Size,  Size, 
x (or  xx  (or 
2iin.).  *|in.)_ 

^•  Jackson,  River  Head,  Louth  ... . 12  o 12  2 

t-l  Wood,  Market-place,  Boston  11  5 u n 
Groby  Granite  Company,  Ltd., 

Groby,  Leicester  it  ji  12  3; 

Forest  Rock  Granite  Company,  Ltd., 

Whitwick,  Leicester I2  l. 

Slag. 

Grimley  & Co.,  Sutton  Bridge,  Wis- 

T,bec,h,-V""” 8 6 8 8! 

Ihe  Islip  Iron  Company,  Ltd.,  Islip 

Furnaces,  Thrapston 82  84 

The  Holwell  Iron  Company,  Ltd., 

Asfordby,  Melton  Mowbray  6 9 6 p 

[The  prices  stated  here  are  the  average  prices  per  ton.j) 


MALLOW  (Ireland). — For  the  construction  of  bridges, 
&c.,  for  the  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  A.  Kirkby,  County 
Surveyor,  Cork : — 

William  Macarthy,  Stuamhill,  Doneraile*  . . £224 


NDON  -For  a block  of  offices,  Lloyd’s-avenue. 
i.  Knight,  architect  :— 

Braid,  Pater  & Co £16,500 


NDON.— For  decoration  and  general  repairs  to 
iham  High-read  Congregational  Church  and 
Is.  Messrs.  George  Baines,  & Reginald  Palmer 
s,  architects,  5,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


ey,  Giles, 


. £1,121 


15  6 


R.  Zoper  ' £799  j 

Collingwood  & 

Co.*  569  1 


NIDON.  For  the  new  children’s  homes,  for  the 
lans  ol  Greenwich  Union  : — 

Rowbotham,  Birmingham*^ £107,777 


SHILLELAGH  (Ireland).— For  the  erection  of  la- 
bourers  dwellings  at  the  following  places  for  the  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  J.  O.  Ramsay,  C.E.,  Dunlavin, 
co.  Wicklow.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Ballard. 

Thomas  Murray,  Cronelea,  Shillelagh*  £150  o 

Bamamuinga. 

Thomas  Murray,  Cronelea,  Shillelagh*  ....  155  0 
Ballynavortha. 

James  Doyle,  Lancy,  Ardattin,  Tullow*  137 

Ballingate. 

Stephen  Brennan,  Newtownbarry*  ..........  135 

Ballingate , Upper. 

Stephen  Brennan,  Newtownbarry* 133 

Ballyconnell  ( two  dwellings). 

Patrick  Neill,  Knockeen,  Tullow* 266 

Coolkenno. 

Patrick  Neill,  Knockeen,  Tullow*  ,34  , 

Coolroe. 

Richard  Carey,  Coolroe,  Tinahely*  IIO  < 

Carrignamuck  (two  dwellings). 

James  Doyle,  Askakee,  Ballinglen* 260  c 

Mullans,  South. 

James  Doyle,  Askakee,  Ballinglen* 128  ic 

Coola/ancy. 

Edward  Boulger,  Tinahely* I3g  ,c 

Mucklagh. 

Edward  Boulger,  Tinahely*  13g  1c 

Camew. 

Daniel  Brennan,  Camew* 140  0 


TWICKENHAM. — For  the  execution  of  street  works,. 
Norman-avenue  and  St.  Stephen's-gardens,  for  the  Urban, 
District  Council.  Mr.  F.  W.  Pearce,  surveyor,  Town, 
Hall,  Twickenham : — 

Norman-  St.  Stephen's, 
avenue.  gardens. 


Fry  Bros £ 872 

Kavanagh,  S 707 

Swaker,  R.  W 759 

Wimpey&Co 755 

Ballard,  R 747 

Adams,  T.  ................  729 

Soan,  A.  C 725 

Free  & Sons  725 

Mowlem  & Co 721 

Bentbam  & Co.,  Streatham 
Hill* 683  . 


£*.035 


838 

897- 

869. 

855 

850 

928 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  the  erection  of  four  shops, 
and  offices,  Wood-street  and  Wyatt's-lane,  for  the  trustees- 
of  the  Walthamstow  Parochial  Charities.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Longmore,  architect,  Bridge  Chambers,  Hoe-street,, 


Walthamstow 
F.  Parsons  ..  £5,627 
West  Bros.  & 

Pettit 4,600 

Reed 4.379 

| Barton  4.198 

Snewin  4, *93 

R.  & E.  Evans  3,998 
Silk 3.850 


>5  3 


Hood £3,698 

Sands,  Palmer, 

& Co 3,550 

T.  & W.  Baker  3,300 
Ridgeway  & 

Sons  2,969  ' 

Penn  2,775  ' 

Dean 2,523  < 


WANSTEAD  (Essex). — For  the  construction  of  septic 
tanks,  for  the  Wanstead  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bressey,  Surveyor: — 


Kilcavan,  Upper 
Daniel  Brennan,  Carnew* 


H.  Payne  ....  £5,300 


Saunders  . . 
Foster  Bros.  . . 
John  Jackson 
A.  W.  Robins 
W.&  C.  French 
Griffiths  & Co. 


4,025 

3.956 

3,930 

3,7*3 

3,5oo 

3,488 


Johnson  & Son£3,375  z 

F.  Adams  ....  2,983  1 

Clift  Ford 2,926 

G.  Bell,  Tot- 
tenham Hale, 
Tottenham*  2,859 

Wilson,  Border, 

& Co 2,841 


Umrygar. 

Daniel  Brennan,  Carnew* I4Q 

Deerpark. 

Edward  Bowes,  Shillelagh* 125 

Newtown. 

Denis  O'Brien,  Curravanish,  Tinahely* 133 


WANSTEAD  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  be.,  ndary 
walls  and  fencing  at  the  Wanstead  Park  Board  .school 
site.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  architect  and  surveyor,  70 
and  71,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 


• £679 


& 


Cross  & 

Sands, 

Co.  660 

Priest  & Son,  Ltd..  651 

Chas.  North 642 

Harris  & Wardrop..  626 
Baker  & Co.,  Ltd...  600  , 
James  Catley  569 


W.  H.  Crosse  ....£568  1 
F.  W.  Harris 567 


1 I Alfred  Reed  ... 

1 Palmer  & Co.  .. 

' | Thomas  & Edge 
| A.  W.  Robins  . . 

I J.  cc  J.  Jones 

Joseph  Jackson . . . 


565 

56s 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £577.) 

[ Set.  also  next  page. 
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LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  list  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 


1 Recommended,  for  acceptance. 


BRACKENBURY-ROAD".  — Erecting  special  school 
for  sixty  children ; removing  covered  playgrounds,  and 
providing  new  playgrounds 


Treasure  & 

Son £4,280 

Simpson  & 

Son  .........  4,096 

Leslie  6k  Co., 

„ Ltd 3.994 

Gough  & 

Co. 3.99° 

Lawrance  & 

Sons  3.97° 


Wall  & Co.  . . £3.926 
Lathey  Bros..  3,916 
Patman  & Fo- 
theringham, 

Ltd 

E.  Triggs 

C.  Wall 

Stimpson  & 

Co.*  3.74° 


3.885 

3,841 

3,830 


BRUNSWICK-ROAD  (Day  Industrial  School).— Pro- 
viding and  fixing  additional  boiler  (steam),  cooking  range 
and  other  apparatus  in  kitchen,  drying  apparatus,  disin- 
fecting oven,  gas  copper  in  laundry,  hot-water  services  to 
baths,  spray  lavatory  ranges  and  scullery  sinks,  steam 
pipes  to  washing  tubs,  rearranging  and  altering  existing 
tow-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  to  suit  the  alterations  in 
rooms,  including  all  builder's  work  in  cutting  away  and 
making  good : — 

Brightside  Foundry 
and  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd £1,598 

Wippell  Bros.  6k  Row  1,450  . 

J.  Grundy 1,323  I 

•Oldroyd  & Co. , Ltd...  1,172' 

J.  Esson 1,170 

J.  C.  Christie 1,160 


| G.  & E.  Bradley  ....£1, too 

J.  & F.  May 1,095 

Cannon  & Sons *>085 

| Wontner  - Smith, 

Gray,  & Co 1,050 

| Wenham  & Waters, 

Ltd.*  920 


CALVERT-ROAD— (Infants'  Enlargement  and  Im- 
provements).— Removing  existing  cloakroom,  staircase, 
teachers’  room,  water-closet,  &c.  ; providing  hall,  54  ft.  by 
21  ft.  (average) ; providing  two  new  classrooms  for  sixty 
and  fifty,  new  cloakroom  and  teachers’  water-closet ; 
■dividing  classroom  and  altering  stepping,  &c.  ; forming 
skylight  in  existing  classrooms  ; and  converting  school- 
keeper’s  old  rooms  into  teachers'  room  and  stockroom. 
Revised  accommodation,  380 ; net  gain,  sixty-five  : — 

Wall  & Co £3.275  I J-  & C.  Bowyer £2,968 

Johnson  & Co 3, 059  J. 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  3,043 


. Appleby* 


EFFRA-PARADE.- 
H.  6k  G.  Mal- 

lett £603 

Garrett  & 

Son 551 

Rice  & Son  515 

Bulled  6k  Co.  . . 511 


-Painting  interior  and  exterior  : — 
Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd £467  o o 


Greenwood  ..  447 

u E.  Triggs 306 

o I W.  Smith 383  1 


LEWISHAM  BRIDGE.— Rebuilding  offices,  extending 
-and  altering  urinal,  refitting  the  lavatories,  and  providing 
new  drainage  scheme  : — 

Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  £2,048  I J.  & C.  Bowyer  ....  £1,494 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  1,888  | E.  Triggs 1,450 

Falkner  & Sons  ....  1,724  I W.  V.  Goad 1.350 

G.  Parker *,599  Peattie  Bros 1. 

G.  Kemp  1,496  | H.  Leney*  1 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KIND8  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNES8.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holbora.  Tele.  Address : “ SNEWLN.  London.' 


PETERBOROUGH.”— Providing  and  fixing  com- 
plete low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  to  three  halls 
(boys',  girls',  and  infants’  departments),  also  to  eight 
classrooms  on  ground,  first,  and  second  floors,  drawing 
classroom,  cloakrooms,  corridors,  and  lavatories  • 


Cannon  & Sons....  £895 

J.  & F.  May. .....  830 

Wontner  - Smith, 

Gray,  & Co 779  1 

G.  & E.  Bradley  . 731 

Wenham  & Waters, 

Ltd ^96 

G.  Davis 695 

J.  Grundy 682 


j.  C.  Christie  . ..  £640 
Purcell  & Nobbs  ..  596 

Lighting  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd 595 

Brightside  Foundry 
and  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd 579 

Duffield  6k  Sons*  ..  525 


POCOCK-STREET.— Cleaning  interior  of  school  and 
painting  interior  of  deaf  centre  and  special  school  : — 
Johnson  6k  Co £370  . Holliday  & Greenwood  £257 

G.  Kirby 288  W.  Hornett 235 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd...  276  Garrett  & Son 230 

H.  J.  Williams  263  ! G.  Brittain  228 


RILEY-STREET.— Special  school  (three  rooms  of 
twenty  each)  and  schoolkeeper's  house  : — 

Bulled  6k  Co £5.17°  I W.  Downs £4,708 

Chessum6k  Sons 5,090  Johnson  & Co 4,697 

Wall  6k  Co 4,914  I Johnson  6k  Co.,  Ltd.  4,654 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs..  4,895  I J-  Appleby 4,580 

J.  6k  C.  Bowyer 4,787  | Marsland  & Sons*  ..  4,44° 


SALTER’S  HILL.— Painting  interior  (second  com- 
petition) : — 


W.  Hornett. ......  .£743 

Rice  & Son  699 

H.  Leney  687 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd 613 


I J.  & C.  Bowyer  ..£604 

C.  G.  Jones  587  1 

| G.  Kemp  540 

I H.  Line*  : 499 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  ros.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partscf 
Europe.  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
See.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  “ Thh 
BUILDBR."  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’ t Pott. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Go., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lti 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & S< 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  I 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flooi 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooir 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Aspha'i 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS.: 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompi 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHI 


L Westmlnsteit 
- 8,  PRINUK8  STREET, 

METCHIM  & SON\gt.georgest.wbstmin8t 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLE. 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1./ 


ARTESIAN  WELLS 


Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  Apparatus. 

WINDMILLS. 


THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  Steel  Tower;  f< 
Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells,  and  ft 
Driving  Dynamos  and  Sewage  Pumps. 

PUMPS  OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  & CO 


Hydraulic  Engineer >.  Contractors  to  II. .V. 

814.  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  LONDON,  E. 

Telegrams:  " Ventului.  Loudun.”  Telephone,  G94  Eastern. 


PILKINGTON&C< 


(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Mark, 


Poloncean  Asphalt 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFIIH 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PA VII 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE: 


DRY  PLANKS  and  BOARDS 


IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY  (Cuba,  Honduras)  TEAK— MAPLE  WALNUT 

WAINSCOT  OAK  BIRCH  BROWN  OAK 

PENCIL  CEDAR  ASH— WHITEWOOD  ROSEWOOD 

CEDAR  HONDURAS  and  PENCIL  Large  Stock  of  FIGURED  WOOD 


(Telephone,  1319  Avenue.) 


WM.  M1LLINSON  & GO., 

Offices,  136  and  138,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.i 

♦ LARGE  STOCK  of 

j FASCIAS,  COUNTER-TOP  BOARDi 


Store  Yards:  DISS  STREET.  J 

MENOTTI  STREET,  / 

DERBYSHIRE  STREET,  BETHNAL  GREEN 
CHESHIRE  STREET,  \ 

HAGUE  STREET,  J 

PARNELL  WHARF : OLD  FORD.  ♦ Always  on  hand,  also  VENEERS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OE  CUBA  IN  THE  COUNT  BY. 
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The  Port  of  Bristol. 

spite,  of,  the  mari- 
time adventures 
and  pursuits  with 
which  Bristol  is 
associated,  its 
geographical  posi- 
tion is  hardly  one 
that  would  be 
chosen  in  the 
present  day  as  the 
e of  a great  seaport.  Yet  the  place,  at  the 
aflueuce  of  two  rivers  and  within  a few 
les  of  an  important  estuary,  is  admirably 
apted  for  the  establishment  and  growth 
a city.  Bristol  was  probably  best  known 
a fortified  place  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
existence ; then,  as  England  gradually 
used  to  be  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
itless  and  warlike  seafarers  from  abroad, 
d the  country  itself  began  to  settle  down 
more  or  less  peaceful  avocations,  it  became 
ebrated  as  a notable  port,  as  well  as  a 
:at  commercial  centre.  Originally  merely  a 
it  in  the  Royal  Manor  of  Barton,  Bristol 
le  to  be  a county,  and  later  a city.  From  the 
slfth  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
itury  it  was  undoubtedly,  next  to  London, 

: most  populous  and  the  most  important 
ce  in  the  whole  kingdom.  So  far  as 
ates  to  shipping,  it  also  occupied  the 
:ond  position  until  outstripped  I by  Liver- 
>1,  and  since  that  event  it  has  fallen  to  a 
ich  lower  place. 

Probably  in  no  other  city  have  the 
ysical  features  been  so  completely  altered 
in  Bristol.  Of  the  two  rivers  by  which 
was  once  almost  encircled,  the  Frome, 
sr  being  transferred  to  a new  channel, 

5 practically  disappeared,  and  the  Avon 
>ses  through  the  city  in  an  artificial 
innel,  the  old  course  having  been  absorbed 
the  construction  of  the  city  dock, 
>wn  as  ‘The  Float”  or  the  “Float- 
Harbour.”  The  original  courses  of  the 
> rivers  may  be  traced  on  plan  No.  1, 
ich  represents  the  city  about  the  year 
6.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth 
tury  it  was  described  as  almost  the  I 


richest  city  in  the  kingdom,  for  ships 
brought  into  it  both  home  and  foreign 
merchandise,  it  stood  in  a specially  fertile 
district,  and  had  the  strongest  site  of  any 
city  in  England.  The  same  account  goes  on 
to  say  that  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours 
the  waters  of  both  rivers  were  turned  back 
by  a “ quick  and  strong  tide,”  so  that  a deep 
harbour  was  made,  such  as  would  receive  a 
thousand  ships,  while  the  whole  city  seemed 
to  “ float  on  the  waters,  and  to  be  seated  on 
their  banks.”  Although  this  language  may 
be  somewhat  imaginative,  and  as  to  the  last 
two  similes  a little  contradictory,  yet  it  must 
be  clear  that  even  at  that  early  date  both  the 
city  and  the  port  gave  evidence  of  consider- 
able commercial  prosperity.  Until  the  year 
1248  the  only  harbour  was  in  the  Avon,  and 
the  rapid  ebb  of  the  tide  left  vessels  stranded 
on  the  bed  of  the  river,  thus  frequently 
resulting  in  injury  by  straining  action  which 
they  were  not  calculated  to  withstand. 
For  the  purpose  of  improving  matters 
the  citizens  purchased  a portion  of  the 
Canon’s  Marsh  through  which  they  cut  a 
new  channel,  as  shown  on  plan  No.  2,  this 
cut  remaining  almost  unaltered  to  the 
present  day,  as  a branch  of  the  floating 
harbour.  The  old  channel  was  filled  up, 
and  the  completion  of  the  undertaking — 
providing  what  was  then  thought  to  be  a 
good  harbour  and  quay— constituted  the  first 
real  attempt  at  dock  improvement  in  the 
Port  of  Bristol.  This  work  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  sum  of  5i00°^-»  the  equivalent  of 
which  is  now  variously  estimated  at  any- 
thing between  25,000/.  and  125,000/.  Soon 
afterwards  a new  stone  bridge  was  built 
connecting  the  northern  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  town,  and  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  the  Avon  was  temporarily 
diverted  through  a new  channel  marked  on 
the  plan,  the  course  of  the  cut  being  partly 
indicated  in  modern  Bristol  by  the  street 
known  as  Port  Wall.  A considerable  en- 
largement of  the  walled  area  of  the  city  was 
the  result  of  these  undertakings,  and  for  the 
next  few  years  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  building  trades  must  have  experienced 
a period  of  remarkable  activity.  Although 


no  radical  alterations  were  made  in  the  form 
of  the  harbour  for  several  centuries,  the  pro- 
sperity of  Bristol  continued  to  grow  year  by 
year.  About  1450,  William  Canynges,  one 
of  the  merchant  princes,  had  nine  ships 
afloat,  and  employed  800  seamen,  besides 
10®  carpenters  and  other  workmen  ; whilst  a 
merchant  named  Strange  is  said  to  have 
owned  about  twelve  ships. 

1 735  Bristol  was  described  as  a densely 
populated  city,  the  quay  along  the  old  wall 
being  crowded  with  houses  on  both  sides  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  hundreds  of  ships,  their  masts 
as  thick  as  they  could  stand  by  one  another. 
Up  to  this  time  Bristol  had  things  pretty 
much  her  own  way,  in  spite  of  the  harassing 
and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Corporation  and 
society  or  company  known  as  the  “ Merchant 
Venturers.”  This  body,  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Corporation,  farmed  the  . port 
dues,  wharfage  and  other  charges,  whilst  the 
city  authorities,  in  a jealously  conservative 
spirit,  excluded  all  except  freemen  from 
trading,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
confine  the  shipping  industry  within  the  city 
boundaries.  In  earlier  times,  vessels  engaged 
in  trade  were  of  light  draught  and  insignifi- 
cant  dimensions;  consequently  access  to  the 
quays  of  Bristol  was  unattended  .by  serious 
difficulties,  although  much  delay  and  incon- 
venience was  caused  by  the  violent  character 
of  the  tidal  flow  and  ebb.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  formidable 
opposition  from  other  ports  commenced, 
and  a period  of  decline  was  entered. 
Partly  owing  to  the  natural  disadvantages 
of  the  port,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
excessive  local  rates,  a large  portion  of  the 
West  Indian  trade  was  permanently 
diverted  from  Bristol,  and  further  loss  of 
trade  was  experienced  after  the  opening  of 
canal  communications  between  the  Midland 
counties  and  ports  less  affected  by  tidal 
irregularities  and  more  readily  accessible 
from  the  sea.  Then  also  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  began  to  increase,  a circumstance 
which  tended  still  further  to  diminish  the 
popularity  of  the  western  port. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
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from  time  to  time,  and  about  the  year  185 


teenth  century  Bristol  has  been  struggling 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  ct 
the  shipping  trade,  but  with  very  indifferent 
success.  Before  the  construction  of  the  city 
docks,  the  accommodation  was  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  made  by  the  citizens 
in  the  year  1248,  although  improved  quays 
and  various  facilities  had  been  added  from 
time  to  time.  By  a happy  inspiration,  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  some  one,  about 
the  year  i8co,  that  the  river  harbour  was 
really  five  and  a half  centuries  behind  the 
times.  Consequently  a Dock  Company  was 
formed  in  1803  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
enclosed  harbour  in  which  vessels  might 
float  at  all  times  without  being  thrown  on 
their  beam  ends  at  the  ebb  of  every  tide. 
On  June  1,  1804,  the  city  harbour  was  com- 
menced, being  completed  in  1809,  at  a total 
cost  of  600,000/.  The  works  comprised 
the  building  of  new  bridges ; the  formation 
of  an  artificial  channel  for  the  Avon  from 
Totterdowu  to  Rownham ; the  conver- 
sion of  the  Frome  and  Avon  into 
a “ floating  harbour  ’’  by  embanking 
and  locking  the  old  river  courses  ; and 
the  construction  of  Bathurst  Basin,  which,  it 
will  be  seen  by  a comparison  of  Plans  2 
and  3,  occupies  the  site  of  the  pool  for- 
merly existing  near  the  outfall  of  the  stream 
passing  through  Bedminster.  Various  addi- 
tions were  made  in  succeeding  years,  and  in 


of  these  works  were  lost  by  mismanagement; 
the  Dock  Company  was  practically  controlled 
by  the  Corporation  and  the  Merchants’  Ven- 
turers, who  sought  profits  from  high  rates 
rather  than  from  the  expansion  of  trade.  In 
1825  some  of  the  more  oppressive  dues  were 
modified,  but  no  real  reforms  were  intro- 
duced until  1848,  when — largely  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
the  dock  undertaking  was  purchased  by  the 
Corporation,  and  the  port  dues  were  at  once 
reduced  to  more  reasonable  proportions. 

The  credit  of  originating  trans-Atlantic 
steam  navigation  in  1838  was  due  to  the 
Great  Western  Steamship  Company  of 
Bristol;  but  their  great  mistake  was  in 
attempting  to  establish  a line  of  steam- 
ships with  only  one  vessel.  Liverpool  at 
once  followed  with  a fleet  of  four  large 
steamers,  securing  the  mail  contract,  and 
becoming  the  principal  port  for  communi- 
cation with  the  new  world.  The  inadequate 
nature  of  the  Bristol  dock  in  1844  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  Great  Western 
Steamship  Company  had  built  a second 
vessel— the  unfortunate  Great  Britain — she 
was  too  large  to  pass  out  into  the  river  until 
the  lock  had  been  increased  in  size.  Not- 
withstanding the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
establish  regular  trade  with  America,  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  Port  of  Bristol 
continued  to  increase,  and  the  improvement 
; of  dock  accommodation  became  a matter  of 
Various  projects  were  discussed 


the  Corporation  came  to  the  conclusion  tha 
dockisation  of  the  river  was  the  best  meam 
for  developing  the  port.  Just  as  their  fore 
fathers  tried  to  crowd  all  trade  into  tk 
narrow  limits  afforded  by  the  city  walls  and  t, 
conserve  its  benefits  for  a favoured  few,  s 
did  the  authorities  at  the  time  of  which  w 
speak  propose  to  bottle  up  the  Avon  wit 
the  idea  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possibl 
benefits  for  the  city  from  such  ships  a 
might  be  induced  to  enter  the  river.  Th 
object  of  the  Corporation  was  a strict^ 
proper  one,  but  the  means  suggested  for  i 
attainment  resulted  from  a mistaken  polici 
which,  being  perpetuated  up  to  recent  time: 
has  done  much  to  restrain  the  progress  an 
prosperity  of  the  port.  In  1859  the  ^ 
scheme  for  dockisation  was  prepared  t 
Mr.  Howard,  the  docks  engineer.  This  pro 
posal  was  submitted  to  Sir  John  Hawkshai 
and  Mr.  Page,  but,  after  consideration,  , 
was  disapproved,  chiefly  because  a pre 
judicial  effect  on  the  anchorage\of  King  Roa 
was  feared  by  those  experts. 

A few  years  later,  a movement  was  mat 
for  the  construction  of  a deep-water  dock  : 
Avoumouth,  a scheme  in  which  Sir  Job 
Fowler  and  Mr.  Brunlees  were  professional: 
interested.  At  last,  in  1877-80,  the  preset 
Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks  were  co: 
structed,  each  by  a separate  company ; at 
about  the  same  time  a considerable  sum  1 
money  was  expended  by  the  Corporation  1 
the  improvement  of  the  city  docks.  Thei 
three  extensions  proved  of  general  benefit,  b 
the  city  then  became  only  one,  and  the  me 
heavily  handicapped,  of  three  competitc 
for  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  f 
shipping  industry.  This  condition  w 
terminated  when,  under  The  Bristol  Do: 
Act,  1884,”  the  Corporation  purchased  t 
undertakings  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Chann 
Dock  Company,  of  the  Bristol  and  Port  ' 
head  Pier  and  Railway  Company,  and 
warehouse  companies  both  at  Avonmouij 
and  Portishead.  Two  years  later  the  C(i|| 
poration  obtained  powers  for  making  a n< 
entrance  lock  to  the  Avonmouth  dock,  ljl 
new  dock  and  graving  dock  commum 
eating  therewith,  as  well  as  some  additior 
works  in  the  floating  harbour.  Furtl; 
Dock  Acts  were  passed  in  1893  and  i8( 
authorising  various  works  and  impror 
ments  in  the  city  docks  ; but  the  scher 
which  it  is  now  hoped  will  enable  Bristol' 
compete  successfully  with  other  ports  in  t 
Channel,  has  only  recently  been  formulatl 
and  is  the  final  outcome  of  successive  pi 
posals  brought  forward  at  different  tin: 
during  the  last  decade.  When  the  late  foi 
McKurricb,  then  the  docks  engineer,  co< 
menced  the  preparation  of  his  scheme  | 
1894,  the  condition  of  the  docks  genera  i 
was  not  essentially  different  from  tl 
existing  in  1884  although  some  of  the  in 
provements  authorised  had  been  add'. 
The  city  docks  included  an  area  of  abcl; 
80  acres,  and  there  were  three  dry  doc 
varying  in  length  from  300  ft.  to  380  ft., 
width  from  38  ft.  6 in.  to  45  ft.,  and  in  dep 
from  13  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  entrance  let 
opening  into  the  Cumberland  Basin  measun , 
no  more  than  350  it.  long  by  62  ft.  wide.  : 
Avonmouth  the  main  dock  covered  an  area 
about  16  acres ; it  was  provided  with  a flo 
ing  dry  dock,  of  the  pontoon  type,  abc 
350  ft.  long ; and  the  entrance  lock  measun 
454  ft.  long  by  70  ft.  wide,  the  depth 
water  on  sill  at  ordinary  spring  tides  be 


1822  an  Act  was  obtained  for  further  im- 
provements. Unfortunately  the  advantages  | urgency. 
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Fig.  3. — The  Port  of  Bristol  (City  Docks).  A.D.  igoi. 


8 ft.,  or  at  lowest  neap  tides  27  ft.  The 
lock  at  Portishead,  approximately  equal  in 
rea  to  the  Avonmouth  Dock,  was  provided 
/ith  a lock  444  ft.  in  length  by  66  ft.  in 
/idth,  the  depth  of  water  on]si!l  at  ordinary 
pring  tides  being  33  ft.  and  in  the  dock 
7 ft.  A detailed  consideration  of  the  pro- 
osals  put  forward  by  Mr.  McKurrich  in 
894  is  not  necessary,  but  it  may  be  useful 
3 observe  that  they  were  to  some  extent 
ased  on  conditions  which  have  since  been 
lodified,  and  although  providing  for  dockisa- 
ion  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
ae  Corporation,  they  included  the  construc- 
on  of  a large  new  dock  at  Avonmouth, 
/ith  a graving  dock,  an  entrance  lock  of 
mple  size,  and  a low-water  passenger  pier, 
t was  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  McKurrich 
lat  works  of  considerable  extent  would 
e required  for  dealing  with  sewage 
1 the  event  of  the  river  being 
ockised.  In  the  following  year  Sir 
phn  Wolle  Barry  was  invited  to  re- 
iort  upon  these  recommendations,  and  in 
is  modified  scheme  of  1896  some  altera- 
lons  and  additions  were  suggested.  The 
pt  cost  of  dockisation  was  then  estimated 
1,880,000/.,  the  low-water  pier  being 
itimated  at  320,000/,  and  the  sewage 
larks  at  500,000/  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry 
so  considered  the  whole  subject  of  har- 
jmr  accommodation,  and  reported  on  three 
ternative  methods  of  dealing  with  Trans- 
put ic  traffic ; these  are  stated  below  with 
:e  estimated  total  cost  of  each,  including 
ilway  and  other  auxiliary  works,  but  not 
e low- water  pier  or  sewage  works : — 
ockisation,  2,580,000/ ; improvements  at 
i/onmouth,  1,308,000/ ; improvements  at 
irtishead,  852,000/ 

When  reporting  upon  the  dockisation 
heme  Mr.  McKurrich  expressed  the 
)inion  that  the  Avonmouth  improvement 
as  to  be  preferred,  but  at  that  time 
r John  Wolfe  Barry  was  rather  in  favour 
extensions  at  Portishead.  No  result 
llowed  the  presentation  of  these  reports, 
til  in  July,  1898,  the  Dock  Committee 
cided  to  recommend  the  expenditure 
350,000/  on  the  development  of  the 
>rtishead  Dock ; and  in  the  same  year  a 
isson  was  added  to  the  Avonmouth  lock, 
iking  it  available  for  ships  up  to  480  ft.  in 
igtli.  Nothing  further  appears  to  have 
PPened  until  October,  1898,  when  it  was 
cided  by  the  City  Council  that  a special 
mmittee  should,  be  appointed  to  report 
thin  three  months  “as  to  the  lowest 
ssible  cost  at  which,  the  River  Avon  can 


be  dockised,  and  accommodation  be  pro- 
vided for  the  largest  class  of  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers.”  A final  report  was  made 
by  the  Docks  Engineer  in  December,  1898, 
in  which  the  total  cost  of  the  works  was 
estimated  at  1,782,000/,  but  the  progress  of 
events  was  once  more  interrupted,  this 
time  by  the  regrettable  death  of  Mr. 
McKurrich  in  January,  1899.  Then  in 
July,  1899,  the  Dockisation  Committee 
requested  the  new  Docks  Engineer,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Squire,  and  the  general  manager, 
Mr.  Girdlestone,  to  report  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  McKurrich.  In  the  early 
part  of  October,  1899,  the  Dock  Committee 
of  the  City  Council  appeared  intent  upon 
the  Portishead  extension,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  invited  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  and  Mr.  Hurtzig  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject  of  dockisation  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Squire.  The  report 
presented  by  these  eminent  experts  in  May, 
1900,  makes  it  clear  that  dockisation  is  prac- 


ticable as  an  engineering  work,  but  it  also 
hints  at  the  grave  objections  which  might  be 
raised  in  connexion  with  any  application  to 
Parliament  for  powers  to  dockise  the  Avon. 
Amongst  these  objections  two  of  the  most 
important  are — (1)  interference  with  the 
drainage  of  some  900  square  miles  of 
country,  and  (2)  restriction  of  the  flow  and 
ebb  of  the  tidal  volume  of  the  river, 
with  the  possibility  of  prejudicially 
influencing  the  estuary  in  general  and 
the  anchor  age  of  King-road  in  particular 
As  to  the  most  suitable  position  for  dock 
accommodation,  the  report  says  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  this  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  points  out 
that  without  ruinous  demolition  of  property 
it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  facilities 
there  for  dealing  with  large  vessels  within 
the  limits  of  time  usual  in  competitive  ports. 
Moreover,  the  doubt  is  expressed  whether 
large  vessels  would  readily  undertake  the 
up  river  journey,  even  if  the  accommodation 
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Fig.  5. — The  Port  of  Bristol  (Avonmouth  and  Portisheacl  Docks).  Dock  Extension  Scheme  of  rqoi. 


were  provided  at  the  city  docks.  A general 
representation  of  the  dockisation  scheme  is 
to  be  found  in  plan  No.  4,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  main  idea  is  to  afford 
ample  provision  at  Avonmouth  for  large 
steamships,  whilst  the  dockised  river  is  re- 
garded chiefly  as  furnishing  an  improved 
means  of  access  to  the  city  itself.  The 
details  of  the  proposal  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  A diversion  of  the  Avon  from  below 
Pill  Ferry  to  a new  outfall,  the  new  channel 
being  about  two  miles  in  length  and  per- 
mitting the  passage  of  three  steamers 
abreast,  drawing  23  ft.  at  neap  tide,  high 
water. 

2.  A reclamation  embankment,  about  one 
mile  in  length,  from  the  entrance  lock  of 
Avonmouth  Dock  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
new  outfall.  This  embankment  would  pro- 
vide a new  site  of  about  300  acres  for  dock 
and  auxiliary  purposes. 

3.  An  entrance  channel  from  King-road  ; 
an  entrance  lock,  850  ft.  long  by  85  ft.  wide  ; 
and  a graving  dock  of  similar  length. 

4.  A deep-water  dock  of  23  acres,  and 
dock  space  in  the  river  of  10  acres  ; 3,000 
lipeal  feet  of  deep-water  quays,  shed  area 
of  525,000  square  feet,  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

5.  A masonry  dam  across  the  diverted 
river,  with  large  under  sluices  worked  by 
machinery,  and  having  an  opening  of  2,000 
square  feet. 

6.  Railway  communication  with  the  Port 
and  Pier  and  the  Severn  Tunnel  Junction 
railways,  railway  sidings  to  the  length  of 
20,000  lineal  feet,  and  a passenger  station 
near  the  entrance  channel. 

7.  An  independent  lock  entrance  into  the 
dockised  river  for  small  vessels. 

The  cost  of  these  works  was  estimated 
by  the  engineers  at  2,775,000/.,  this  sum 


being  an  advance  of  about  700,000/.  on  the 
amount  suggested  in  1896  by  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry,  but  the  difference  was  largely 
owing  to  the  proposed  river  diversion. 

A part  of  the  report  which  is  of  permanent 
value  is  that  referring  to  the  increased  cost 
of  dredging  necessitated  by  any  scheme  of 
dockisation.  The  calculations  given  in  the 
report  are  based  upon  actual  results  obtained 
during  recent  years,  and  upon  the  undoubt- 
edly correct  assumption  that  the  solid 
matters  brought  down  from  the  Avon  water- 
shed would  be  nearly  all  deposited  in  the 
relatively  still  water  of  the  dockised  river, 
instead  of  being  carried  into  the  estuary,  as 
at  present.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
weight  of  material  now  removed,  it  appears 
that  the  additional  expense  for  dredging 
entailed  by  dockisation  would  not  be  less 
than  29,000/.  per  annum. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  report  of 
1900  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  turning  the  Avon  into  a ship  canal ; 
but  the  advocates  of  dockisation  were  by 
no  means  convinced  of  error,  for  on  July  30, 
1900,  it  was  decided  by  the  City  Council 
that  yet  another  report  should  be  made  by 
the  Dockisation  ; Committee,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  and  Mr.  Hurtzig.  These 
eminent  engineers  were  also  to  be  requested 
to  present  another  proposal  which  in  their 
opinion  would  be  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments previously  stated,  and  would  give 
equal  accommodation  to  that  in  the  dockisa- 
tion scheme.  The  proposal  was  presented 
in  due  course,  and  an  opinion  was  also 
given  adverse  to  dockisation,  not  because 
it  was  impracticable,  nor  because  of  the 
greater  outlay  involved,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  various  important  questions 


which  in  their  opinion  would  constitute 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  any  application  t< 
Parliament  for  dockisation  of  the  river.  Thii 
dictum  had  the  effect  of  setting  dockisation 
definitely  aside,  and  selection  had  then  tc 
be  made  between  the  Portishead  extension! 
favoured  in  1896  by  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barryi 
and  the  Avonmouth  extension,  recommended: 
in  the  final  report  made  in  October,  1900,  b] 
the  three  experts.  With  regard  to  the 
former  proposal,  it  may  be  mentioned  tha 
Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry  has  stated  that  in 
1896  he  was  influenced  by  the  belief  tha 
Bristol  then  especially  desired  accommoda; 
tion  for  Atlantic  liners  rather  than  ; 
general  development  of  the  port.  Fur 
ther,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  railway 
communications  of  Portishead  are  very 
inadequate,  and  no  extension  is  to  b(l 
recommended  at  that  place  unless  accom 
panied  by  a thoroughly  satisfactory  under- 
standing with  the  two  great  railway 
companies.  At  the  present  time  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry  is  entirely  in  accord  with  hid 
colleagues  in  recommending  the  Avonmouth 
site.  As  the  matter  now  stands  the  Cor 
poration  has  decided  to  adopt  the  proposals 
made  in  the  October  report,  and  these  have 
already  been  included  in  a Bill,  known  as 
11  The  Bristol  Docks  and  Railways  Act,  1901,  ' 
to  empower  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses of  the  city  of  Bristol  to  construct  ar 
additional  dock,  railway,  and  other  works: 
to  extend  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  and! 
for  other  purposes.  The  works  in  question 
are  shown  on  plan  No.  5,  and  they  include 
the  following  details  : — 

1.  A diversion  of  the  Avonmouth  and 
Severn  Tunnel  Railway,  commencing  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Cdoucester-road,  and  con-c 
tinuing  for  a distance  of  about  2,oooJyard£; 
to  the  existing  railway.  " ..  j.i 
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2.  A diversion  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Pier 
Railway,  commencing  at  a point  north-west 
sf  Richmond-terrace,  and  continuing  for  a 
distance  of  about  800  yards  to  the  Avon- 
mouth  and  Severn  Tunnel  Railway  as 
diverted,  including  the  provision  of  a new 
passenger  station  and  a new  road  in  sub- 
stitution for  those  to  be  closed  by  the  new 
works. 

3.  A reclamation  wall,  commencing  by  a 
junction  with  the  northern  approach  pier  to 
the  lock,  and  continuing  in  a northerly 
direction,  slightly  on  the  seaward  side  of 
Dumball  Island,  and  at  its  termination 
joining  the  existing  sea  embankment  as 
indicated. 

4.  A reclamation  embankment  com- 
mencing by  a junction  with  the  southern 
approach  pier  to  the  lock,  and  continuing 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  outfall  of  the 
river  Avon,  and  at  its  termination  joining 
the  approach  works  of  the  lock  of  the 
existing  Avonmouth  Dock. 

, These  railway  diversions  and  reclamation 
^alls  will  provide  an  area  of  about  250  acres 
in  extent,  suitable  for  the  construction  of 
;he  new  dock,  lock,  graving  dock,  sheds, 
■ailway  sidings,  and  other  requisite  accom- 
modation. 

5.  A dock  to  be  at  first  constructed  having 
25^  acres  of  deep  water  space  and  a total 
tvailable  quay  length  of  3,200  lineal  feet. 
Fhe  dock  area  will  be  surrounded  by  about 
121  acres  ofland  in  the  first  instance;  but 
:he  dock  is  so  situated  that  the  water  space 
may  be  hereafter  readily  extended  if 
•equired. 

An  extension,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines 
m the  plan,  would  provide  four  additional 
Derths  for  steamers  of  the  largest  class, 
rhis  extension,  consisting  of  two  branch 
locks,  would  increase  the  total  deep  water 
trea  to  40  acres,  and  the  surrounding  land 
would  be  reduced  to  about  207  acres.  It 
may  be  seen  by  the  plan  that  still  further 
sxtensions  may  be  made  should  they 
become  necessary.  The  quays  border- 
ing the  dock  will  be  wide  and  com- 
modious, and  readily  adaptable  to  the 
timber,  coal,  or  general  trades,  as  may  be 
most  suitable.  The  walls  will  be  founded 
upon  hard  marl,  and  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  provision  of  sidings  and  railway  con- 
nexions. The  graving  dock  is  to  be  situated 
las  shown  on  the  plan,  and  it  will  be  850  ft. 
lin  length  by  90  ft.  in  width,  thus  affording 
accommodation  for  steamers  of  the  largest 
class.  The  estimates  provide  for  3,200  lineal 
feet  of  deep  water  quays,  sidings  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20,000  lineal  feet,  and  525,000  square 
feet  of  shed  area. 

6.  A junction  cut  between  the  existing 
Avonmouth  Dock  and  the  proposed  new 
dock  to  afford  communication  and  provide 
a second  entrance  in  case  of  need.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  value 
of  this  second  entrance  is  qualified  by  the 
length  of  the  lock  of  the  existing  Avonmouth 
Dock,  which  will  not  admit  vessels  longer 
than  480  ft.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
arrangement  is  less  desirable  than  that  in- 
cluded in  the  scheme  of  1900,  where  the 
graving  dock  was  available  as  an  emergency 
entrance  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 

7.  An  entrance  channel  from  King-road, 
together  with  an  entrance  lock,  850  ft.  long 
between  the  extreme  gates  and  85  ft.  wide, 
with  sills  8 ft.  below  the  outer  sills  of  the 
existing  Avonmouth  Lock. 

This  new  lock  will  be  practically  on  the 


site  proposed  by  Mr.  McKurrich  in  con- 
nexion with  his  scheme  for  a new  dock  at 
Avonmouth.  The  present  engineers  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  site 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  modern  methods 
of  construction,  and,  bearing  in  mind  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  believe  the 
lock  to  be  in  the  best  position  that  can  be 
selected  for  the  entrance  to  a dock  on  the 
Dumball  Island  site.  The  approach  piers 
are  designed  so  that  passenger  steamers  can 
lie  alongside  and  discharge  passengers  in 
close  proximity  to  trains  standing  upon  the 
piers.  In  the  case  of  a steamer  drawing 
30  ft.  of  water  this  convenient  system  will  be 
practicable  for  two  hours  before  and  after 
high  water  of  ordinary  neap  tides.  If 
facilities  should  be  thought  necessary  for 
landing  passengers  at  low  water  of  spring  or 
neap  tides,  the  low-water  pier  proposed  by 
Mr.  McKurrich  might  be  adopted,  but  its 
construction  is  not  included  in  the  present 
programme. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above, 
the  Corporation  propose  certain  road  and 
street  improvements,  a deep-water  wharf 
alongside  the  floating  harbour,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  city  docks. 

According  to  estimates  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  the  Corporation,  the  purchase  ol 
land  and  the  execution  of  the  works  specified 


in  the  Act  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Avonmouth  works £1,428,885 

Graving  docks  250,000 

Equipment  and  engineering  ...  271,000 

Road  and  street  works 13.000 

Works  authorised  by  Dock  Act, 

1897  114,600 

Deep  water  wharf  (city  docks)  190,000 

General  purposes  „ 182,722 


Total £2,450,207 


The  estimate  for  that  portion  of  these 
works  dealt  with  by  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  and  Mr.  Hurtzig  amounts 
to  1,804,700/.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cost  will  be  970,300/.  less  than  that  of  the 
Dockisation  scheme,  and  another  important 
saving  is  represented  by  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  dredging.  The  heavy  annual 
outlay  in  respect  of  this  item  inseparable 
from  dockisation  will  be  avoided,  as  the  only 
additional  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the 
new  dock  will  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
approach  from  King-road,  the  annual  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  at  between  4,000/.  and 
5,000/. 

Regarded  as  a whole,  the  latest  proposals 
appear  to  provide  all  the  accommodation 
required  at  the  present  time,  and  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  execution  of  all  such 
extensions  as  may  be  expected  to  be 
demanded  for  many  years  to  come.  Until 
quite  lately  the  Local  Authorities  have  clung 
very  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that  the  city 
itself  is  the  proper  centre  of  the  port.  As 
the  seat  of  various  manufactures,  Bristol  is 
no  doubt  an  important  place  ; but  it  is  still 
more  important  as  a collecting  depot  for 
other  and  more  populous  districts.  The  old 
order  of  things,  which  made  the  city  suitable 
as  the  site  for  a harbour,  has  long  since 
passed  away.  The  mouth  of  the  Avon  is 
now  the  true  centre  of  future  expansion,  and 
is  the  place  where  Bristol  may  hope  to  lay 
the  foundations  upon  which  her  prosperity 
and  greatness  may  once  more  be  built. 

New  Schools  at  Hartlepool.— The  School 
Board  of  Hartlepool  have  instructed  Mr.  J.  Mitchell 
Bottomlev,  of  Middlesbrough  and  Leeds,  to  prepare 
a scheme’  for  the  proposed  new  Board  school  in 
Baltic-street,  Hartlepool. 


NOTES. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech 
to  Queen  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Victoria.  Tuesday,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  proposed  site  near  Buckingham 
Palace  for  a monument  to  Queen  Victoria, 
observed  that  he  hoped  the  memorial  would 
involve  something  more  than  a mere  monu- 
ment— “ some  great  architectural  and 
scenic  change  in  that  part  of  London.  ’ 
This  remark  points  in  the  direction  of  what 
we  have  already  suggested — that  in  order  to 
place  any  monument  effectively  in  connexion 
with  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  Mall,  some 
rearrangement  of  the  site  would  be  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  centralise  the  monument. 
Something  very  fine  might  be  done  it 
alterations  are  carried  out  on  a large  scale 
and  in  a right  artistic  spirit,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  that  Mr.  Balfour  at  all 
events  seems  to  have  large  and  liberal  ideas 
on  the  subject. 

The  beautiful  bronze  statue 
Bronze  Statue  reCently  discovered  by  Pro- 

fessor  Orsi  on  the  Barbatelli 
Estate,  near  Pompei,  is  not  as  yet  exhibited 
to  the  public,  but  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Director  of  the  Naples  Museum,  we  were 
able  to  make  a personal  inspection.  The 
statue  is  not,  as  has  been  erroneously 
reported  in  some  accounts,  “life  size.”  It  is 
about  4 ft.  in  length,  and  represents  a nude 
ephebos  in  an  extraordinarily  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  The  paste  eyes  had  fallen 
back  into  the  head,  but  have  been 
restored  to  their  place,  and  give  the 
statue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “ charioteer  ’ of 
Delphi,  a wonderfully  life-like  air.  Together 
with  the  statue  were  found  two  bronze 
scrolls,  similar  in  character  to  those  often 
held  in  the  hands  of  figures  in  vase  painting. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  youth  held  these 
scrolls  in  either  hand,  and  that  they  may 
have  served  as  supports  for  pendant  lamps. 
One  of  the  scrolls  is  large  and  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  delicate  hand  that  it  is  sup- 
posed supported  it,  but  in  any  case  they  are 
not  flowers  or  tree  branches  as  has  been 
stated.  The  statue  shows  clear  signs  that  it 
has  been  coated  with  silver,  as  patina  has 
only  formed  in  places  where  the  silver  coat 
is  worn  away.  In  style,  this  exquisite  figure 
recalls  the  manner  of  Polycleitos.  It  is 
ultimately  to  be  placed  in  the  Sala  dei 
Bronzi  in  the  Naples  Museum. 


The  rejection  of  the  Bill  of  the 
T ment°andn'  London  County  Council  for  the 
London  Water.  pUrchase  of  the  water  com- 
panies again  leaves  the  ratepayer  at  the 
mercy  ot  these  companies.  In  asking 
Parliament  to  reject  this  Bill  the  Govern- 
ment have  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
London,  which  desires  to  see  some  active  step 
taken  towards  the  municipalisation  of  the 
water  supply.  In  place  of  the  Bill  of  the 
County  Council  the  Government  can  only 
give  a hope  of  a Bill  next  Session. 
But  why  in  a purely  local  matter 
should  not  London  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  its  own  scheme?  This  is  not  a 
so-called  Imperial  matter,  and  yet  the 
Government  treat  it  as  if  it  were  one  which 
concerned  the  whole  of  England.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  provincial  towns  vote 
against  the  Bill  of  the  governing  body  of 
London,  though  they  have  no  concern  with 
the  question  at  all.  The  proper  course 
I would  have  been  to  have  allowed  this  Bill 
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to  go  before  a Select  Committee,  and  be 
discussed  in  its  details  before  that  tribunal. 
And  we  ask  again,  what  is  the  use  of 
lecturing  the  people  of  London  on  their 
want  of  public  spirit  when  they  are  not 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  ? 

In  the  City  of  London  Court 
A Liability!  °f  Iast  week  the  war— which  has 

been  blamed  lor  many  things — 
was  held  accountable  for  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  two  trucks  of  bricks.  They  were  con- 
signed from  Southborough  to  Messrs.  Mills,  of 
Westcombe  Park,  and  the  railway  company 
took  fourteen  days  to  deliver  one  truck,  and 
seventeen  days  the  other.  The  length  of 
the  journey  being  only  thirty  miles,  the  bricks 
joggedalong  attherateof  something  less  than 
two  miles  a day,  which,  as  the  plaintiffs' 
counsel  remarked,  was  slow,  even  for  the 
Chatham  Company.  The  latter  were  sued 
for  50/.  damages,  as  the  brick  merchants 
were  liable  to  penalties  under  a contract. 
In  deciding  the  terms  of  a contract  it  is 
customary  to  provide  for  such  eventualities 
as  strikes  and  lock-outs ; but  when  your 
material  is  once  on  rails  you  rely  on  it 
reaching  its  destination  within  a day  or  so 
In  this  case,  however,  the  company 
successfully  pleaded  non  - liability  on 
the  ground  that  the  line  was  at 
that  time  practically  taken  over  by  the  War 
Office  for  the  conveyance  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  they  were  compelled  to  put  all 
other  traffic  on  one  side.  This  is  hard  on 
the  contractor,  and  we  feel,  with  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Kerr,  that  as  the  Government  had 
caused  the  delay,  they  ought  to  pay.  But 
the  Government  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  a vast  amount  of  direct  and  consequential 
damage  in  connexion  with  the  war,  and 
would  probably  contest  a claim  of  this 
nature.  Messrs.  Mills  were  given  the 
option  of  having  a special  case  stated,  and 
more  may  therefore  be  heard  of  the  matter, 
especially  as  it  is  by  no  means  a solitary 
case. 


Electric  The  inquiry  by  the  Board  of 
Regulations  ^rac^e  in*0  *he  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  electric  lighting 
companies  was  concluded  last  week.  The 
companies,  represented  by  their  counsel, 
posed  as  aggrieved  parties,  because  a few 
consumers,  whom  they  supplied  with  cur- 
rent at  100  volts,  refused  to  accept  service  at 
200  volts.  The  reasons  advanced  by  those 
objecting  to  the  change  were  either  that  they 
were  afraid  of  getting  shocks  from  the 
increased  pressure  or  that  they  were  entitled 
to  a substantial  indemnity.  The  danger  from 
shock  was  hardly  touched  upon  at  the  in- 
quiry, although  from  the  facts  stated  in  the 
next  note  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no 
imaginary  danger.  The  County  Council 
based  its  arguments  for  indemnity  on 
two  grounds— namely,  on  the  right  of  the 
consumers  to  veto  the  change,  and  on  the 
fact  that  the  200-volt  lamp  is  not  as  efficient 
as  those  made  for  lower  pressures.  We 
were  astonished  that  electricians  could  be 
found  who  would  not  admit  the  inferiority  of 
the  200-volt  lamp  as  at  present.constructed. 
Many  consumers  who  have  had  experience 
of  both  have  very  strong  opinions  as  to  the 
shortness  of  the  life  of  the  high-voltage 
lamps.  The  tests  quoted  by  Professor 
Ayrton  were  conclusive  as  to  the  low 
efficiency  of  these  lamps,  and  they  agree 
with  the  results  of  experiments  that  we 
have  made  ourselves.  It  will  be  seen  that 


the  companies  have  not  made  out  that  their 
increased  pressure  is  an  undoubted  benefit  to 
the  public,  and  hence  they  have  no  claim  to 
propose  [that  certain  persons  should  be 
deprived  of  their  vested  rights.  The  attitude 
that  the  London  County  Council  has  adopted 
towards  this  increased  pressure  is  the  right 
one,  namely,  that  the  only  reasonable  way  ol 
giving  a solatium  for  the  loss  of  a consumer’s 
rights  is  that  he  should  have  a substantial 
reduction  in  the  price  in  the  shape  of  a dis- 
count. As  Mr.  Danckwerts,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of 
the  City  Corporation,  suggested,  the  analogy 
of  compensation  cases  should  be  taken  and 
those  persons  should  be  charged  10  per  cent, 
less  than  anybody  else. 

Conduit  The  PaPer  recenlly  read  by  Mr. 

Tramway  Connett  on  "Combined  Trol- 
ley and  Conduit  Tramway 
Systems  ” to  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  is  of  special  interest,  both  to 
engineers  and  town  councillors.  Many 
towns  at  the  present  time  are  considering 
the  question  of  electric  traction,  but  are  in 
doubt  whether  to  adopt  overhead  traction, 
with  all  its  known  drawbacks,  in  crowded 
thoroughfares  or  to  adopt  an  expensive 
scheme  of  conduit  tramways.  In  this  paper 
Mr.  Connett  describes  several  ways  of  com- 
bining an  overhead  trolley  system  in  the 
suburbs  with  a conduit  tramway  for  the 
central  streets.  These  methods  are 
not  experimental,  as  Mr.  Connett  has 
already  constructed  some  fifty  miles 
of  electric  conduit  tramways  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  regard  to  the  vexed 
question  of  whether  the  centre-slot'or  side- 
slot  system  should  be  adopted,  it  was  inter- 
esting to  hear  that  the  municipal  authorities 
in  Buda-Pesth,  Berlin,  and  Brussels, 
absolutely  prohibit  the  centre-slot,  whilst  in 
Paris  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  conduit 
mileage  is  centre-slot.  This  objection  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  additional  rail  in  the  centre 
of  the  streets  required  by  the  centre-slot,  as 
every  joint  of  a rail  with  the  paving  shortens 
the  life  of  the  latter.  A valuable  description 
is  given  of  the  shallow  conduit  designed  for 
use  on  the  Pont  de  l’Alma  in  Paris.  It  is 
important  to  know  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  make  the  conduit  shallow  in  places,  as 
this  will  lead  to  many  economies  by  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  removing  and  lowering 
sub -surface  obstructions.  In  Berlin  the 
change  from  conduit  to  trolley  is  done  with- 
out stopping  the  car.  A wheel  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  plough  runs  up  an  inclined  plane 
and  so  raises  it  through  the  slot  to  the  groove 
of  the  wheel  rail  and  then  a turn  of  the 
crank  by  the  motor  man  raises  it  clear  of  the 
track.  Mr.  Connett  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
conduit  to  be  6,000/.  more  per  mile  than  the 
cost  of  the  overhead  trolley  and  there  has  to 
be  added  to  this  the  cost  of  removing  sub- 
surface obstructions,  which  will  vary  greatly 
with  the  locality.  He  has  certainly  made 
out  a very  good  case  in  favour  of  a combined 
trolley  and  open-slot  system,  and  the  con- 
clusions to  be  deduced  from  his  paper  agree 
with  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Highways 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Some  extensive  structural 

Strand?’  alterations  are  being  made  by 

Messrs.  Patman  & Fothering- 
ham,  contractors,  for  the  proprietors  of  a 
serial  publication  at  No.  142,  Strand,  which 
stands  opposite  the  end  of  Catherine-street. 
The  house,  distinguished  until  lately  by  its 
sign  of  a half  globe,  is  noteworthy  as  having 


been  occupied  by  the  Chapmans  when,  ill 
1851,  George  Eliot  first  came  to  London* 
That  house  was  her  home  during  tbi 
two  following  years ; whilst  living  then, 
she  wrote  many  essays  for  thi 
Westtnirister  Review , and  did  sonv 
editorial  work  that  the  Chapmans  placed  ii 
her  way.  The  premises  were  rebuilt  some 
sixty-five  years  ago  as  " Wright’s  ” Hotel.  I; 
more  recent  times  they  formed  the  offices  c 
the  International  Life  Assurance  Company 
and  then  of  a well-known  tourist-ticke 
agency.  They  stand  on  the  site  of  th: 
“Turk’s  Head :’  coffee-house,  a favourit 
resort  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell,  Alexander 
Chalmers,  Hewerdine,  and  many  othe 
literary  celebrities.  In  his  "Records  of  M;1 
Life”  (vol.  i.)  John  Taylor  mentions  that  h 
often  met  Richard  Porson  at  the  "Turk’ 
Head  " in  the  Strand. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gal 
ThSocietyArt  ^ery  are  two  new  exh'bitionsi 
Mr.  S.  J.  Hodson’s  water-colou 
drawings  of  " Picturesque  Towns  on  th 
Loire  ” and  elsewhere,  and  a collection  0 
water-colours  by  Mr.  Eyre  Walker,  unde: 
the  general  title  " By  Woodland  am 
Stream.”  Mr.  Hodson’s  subjects  are  most!' 
architectural,  and  illustrate  many  picturesqu 
buildings  or  collections  of  buildings  ; bu 
they  are  rather  formal  in  style  and  there  i: 
a want  of  clear  and  definite  colour  in  them 
Some  of  the  views  of  towns  comprehensive!: 
treated  are  among  the  best ; for  examplj 
“Saumur  from  across  the  River”  (8)  anil 
“General  View  of  Angers”  (9),  a pile  01 
housesclimbing  up  the  hill  and  topped  by  twil 
thin  spires.  “ The  Castle,  Vitr6,  Early  Moral 
ing”  (51),  is  a fine  drawing  with  more  o| 
effect  in  it  than  most  of  them.  Among  th<| 
street  scenes  “A  Street  in  Vannes  ” (171 
shows  a curious  old  house  built  out  of  heavjl 
and  massive  timbers  ; " The  Hotel  de  Villei 
Orleans”  is  a good  example;  the  " Cheap* 
side  ” is  rather  spoiled  by  the  bad  drawing 
of  the  Bow  cupola.  The  collection  of  workri 
by  Mr.  Eyre  Walker  is  a beautiful  one ; every; 
drawing  is  worth  looking  at,  and  some  o. 
them  represent  the  highest  quality  of  land::, 
scape-painting  in  water-colour.  Amonp 
these  specially  attractive  examples  may  b<, 
named  " Semmerwater,  Evening  ” (13)  with 
the  warm  light  on  the  hills  and  the  riel 
bit  of  colour  in  the  small  lake  reflect 
tions  in  the  middle  distance ; " On  the 
hills  above  Brendon  ” (19);  a “Hillside:* 
Llanbedr  Woods  ” (27) ; " In  Ashdown! 

Forest ” (30),  a small  landscape  differing  in 
tone  and  manner  a little  from  the  majority— i 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Walker  rathesi 
runs  to  one  tone  in  his  landscape,  which 
mostly  have  a kind  of  rich  mellow  autumnal: 
tint  pervading  them  ; " On  the  Watershed 
of  England  ” (47),  a wide-sketching  scene  ol 
undulating  Yorkshire  moor ; and  “ Bramblesi 
and  Ragwort’’  (56),  a perfect  little  picture 
composed  of  a bit  of  foreground  vegetation 
over  which  some  distant  white  cliffs  are  seem 
faintly  reflected  in  the  sea.  This  is  not  one: 
of  the  more  important  works  in  regard  to 
scale  and  subject,  but  as  a work  of  art  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  satisfying! 
picture  in  the  room,  in  the  sense  of  making!, 
the  most  of  the  materials  and  keeping  thel; 
balance  of  the  whole. 

The  two  well-known  galleries 
Mr.  Maclean's  next  door  to  each  other  in  thel 
* >ai!erj  Haymarket,  Mr.  Maclean's  and 
Messrs.  Tooth  & Sons,  both  have  new 
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Elections  of  pictures  on  view.  At  Mr. 
Maclean’s  the  centrepiece  is  M.  Lhermitte’s 
arge  picture  “The  Reapers,’’  which  we  have 
;een  more  than  once  before ; a work  rather 
nspired  by  recollections  of  Bastien-Lepage. 
\ very  fine  view  of  “ Whitby,”  by  Mr. 
Vlbert  Goodwin,  is  also  among  the 
:ollection  in  the  principal  room,  and  a 
jowerful  Highland  scene  by  Mr.  Hurt,  who 
n this  class  of  subject  is,  indeed,  a kind  of 
louble  of  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  but  runs  his 
>riginal  very  close.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
reader’s  “Old  English  Village  Church,”  which 
ve  remember  at  the  Academy  some  years  ago, 
.nd  Mr.  Shaw’s  “ Stormy  Day  in  the  Chan- 
lel,”  which  also  we  seem  to  know,  or  else  a 
iredecessor  very  like  it.  There  is  an  ex- 
mple  of  Meissonnier,  not  quite  at  his  best, 
iut  superior  to  the  best  of  most  other 
winters  as  far  as  execution  goes,  at  any  rate, 
bnong  the  works  in  the  outer  room  is  a 
irge  specimen  of  James  Maris,  “ Katwyk, 
lolland,’’  with  a grand  sky  but  his  usual 
epressing  effect  of  dingy  colour,  and  a 
aim  sea  picture  by  Mr.  Fritz  Thaulow, 
Fishing  Boats  off  Dieppe,  Moonlight,”  in 
/hi ch  at  all  events  there  is  no  lack  of  fine 
olour.  

Messrs,  Arthur  Tooth  & 
ira’s "Gallery ^ Sons  have  the  good  fortune 
to  include  in  their  present 
chibition  one  of  the  best  pictures  that 
jouguereau  ever  painted,  “L’Amour  qui 
!ole,”  a cupid  flying  off  with  some  property 
' a seated  nude  female  figure  who  may 
^present  Venus,  though  she  is  not  very 
bddess-like  : but  the  drawing  and  painting 
t this  figure  are  so  perfect  that  for  the 
oment  one  is  tempted  to  forget  the 
Bsentially  cold  and  academic  character  of 

fuguereau’s  art  in  admiration  for  the  per- 
tion  with  which,  in  this  case  at  least, 
i;  has  worked  out  his  own  ideal.  Next  to  it 
[mgs  an  exceedingly  clever  picture  by  M. 
60  Hermann,  a name  we  do  not  recall — 
:ree  ecclesiastics  with  countenances  delight- 
lly  expressive  of  their  enjoyment  of  a 
irticularly  good  bottle  of  wine  ; the 
iistumes  and  accessories  are  painted  with 
e most  brilliant  though  not  obtrusive 
falism.  It  is  a kind  of  subject  that  is  not 
lorth  the  talent  displayed  over  it,  but  the 
ilent  is  indisputable.  Among  other  works 
e Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema’s  charming  little 
cture  “ The  Flag  of  Truce  ” ; “ On  the 
:lert,‘’  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  a small  painting 
1 two  stags  which  at  once  shows  a 
faster  hand  ; a good  specimen  of  Van 
:arcke’s  always  excellent  but  constantly 
ipeated  dish  of  cows  and  landscape ; 
nd  a powerful  though  rather  loaded  wood- 
Ind  scene,  “Forest  Pastures’’  by  Mr.  Ch. 
Iicque.  The  small  room  contains  some 
iteresting  water-colours  ; two  beautiful  little 
sorks  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  others  by  Varley, 
avid  Cox,  and  Sutton  Palmer,  whose 
Birches  and  Boulders”  shows  a quite 
:ceptionally  good  study  of  foreground 
itail;  and  a figure  by  W.  Hunt,  "A  Beggar 
ay,”  which  shows  Hunt  at  his  best  in  regard 
qualities  of  pathos  and  expression  as  well 
• execution. 


A collection  of  oil-paintings 

Messrs.  , r,  TT-  _ , . 

Dowdeswell's  by  Mr.  Rex  Vicat  Cole  forms 
Gallery.  ^ iatest  addition  at  Messrs, 
owdeswell’s  galleries.  These  are  exhibited 
ider  the  title  “A  Year  in  Wharfdale  the 
ntral  and  largest  painting,  “ Spring’s 
elights,’’  is  the  one  which  was  exhibited  at 


the  last  Royal  Academy  and  which  we 
noticed  in  our  article  on  the  pictures  of  last 
year.  The  rest  of  the  collection — forty- 
eight  pictures  in  all — is  of  rather  unequal 
value  ; the  greens  are  rather  crude  in  some 
of  them,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  colour 
and  sunlight  seem  a little  theatrical.  Those  we 
admire  most  are  among  the  August  pictures 
— “ Ower  Fell,”  “Bolton  Abbey  from  the 
Woods,”  with  the  river  making  a silver 
ribbon  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale  ; “ Barden 
Moor,”  and  also  the  September  picture  “ On 
Barden  Fell.”  A frame  of  beautiful  drawings 
of  details  of  leaves  and  sprays  is  exhibited, 
which  are  to  form  part  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  forms  and  growth  of  trees  for  a book  on 
“British  Trees”  which  the  artist  has  in 
preparation.  The  present  set  of  sketches 
form  complete  illustrations  of  the  Guelder 
Rose. 

The  list  of  subjects  for 
P?i«  Suyecis.  next  year’s  Prize5’  issued  by 

the  Institute  of  Architects,  is 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  The  subject 
for  the  Soane  Medallion  is  a swimming-bath, 
the  interior  of  which  is  to  be  treated  in  an 
architectural  and  monumental  manner.  A 
swimming-bath  interior,  with  its  water  sur- 
face and  consequent  reflections,  is  really  an 
exceptional  chance  for  a fine  architectural 
effect,  as  the  Romans  knew  so  well,  though 
we  never  get  an  opportunity  for  such  a 
treatment  now ; it  ought  to  be  a pleasure( 
at  least,  to  do  it  on  paper.  For  the 
Tite  Prize  the  subject  is  a memorial 
chapel  in  the  Italian  style,  for  which  the 
main  lines  of  the  plan  are  given,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  worked  out  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  competitors.  The  subject  for  the  Essay 
Prize  is  “The  Employment  of  the  Order  in 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture  ” ; a 
subject  which  gives  a chance  for  some  able 
and  thoughtful  student  of  architecture  to 
produce  an  essay  which  may  be  of 
permanent  value  as  a contribution  to  the 
higher  architectural  criticism. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  at 
No.  12,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
the  President,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  occupying  the 
chair. 

Some  donations  to  the  library  having  been 
announced,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors 
having,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  been 
agreed  to,  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill’s  paper,  on  the  “ Present  Condition  of 
the  Building  Industry,”  was  resumed. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch  said  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Blashill  had  been  able  to 
invest  the  subject,  which  to  many  would  be 
regarded  as  dry,  with  so  many  of  the  attri- 
butes of  poetry.  The  paper  consisted  of 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  dealt  with  the 
relations  of  the  architect  and  the  surveyor 
with  the  client  and  with  the  builder,  and 
the  latter  part  dealt  with  a subject  of  even 
greater  importance,  not  only  to  the  profession, 
but  to  the  nation — viz.,  the  question  of  labour 
and  its  present  effectiveness,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  building  industry.  As  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Blashill  as  to  having  all 
details  ready  before  starting  a building,  that 
would  be  a beneficent  thing  if  it  could  be 
done,  because  it  would  give  the  builder  a 
greater  opportunity  to  give  closer  estimates, 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  and  one  that  those  in 
practice  would  find  it  difficult  to  give  effect  to. 
In  most  jobs  the  employer  rarely  made  up  his 
mind  to  start  building  until  the  last  moment  ; 
moreover,  clients  themselves  always  liked  to 
exercise  their  own  individuality  upon  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out.  If  all 


the  details  were  prepared  beforehand,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  if,  when  the  client  saw 
those  details  in  the  course  of  being  carried 
out,  they  were  not  exactly  as  he  would  like 
them  to  be,  he  had  the  work  delayed. 
Moreover,  there  was  always  a very  useful 
margin  of  time  during  the  first  weeks  or 
months,  during  which  the  foundations  were 
being  prepared,  which  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  details  to  be  worked  out  quietly  by 
the  architect.  Therefore  he  did  not  think 
Mr.  Blashill’s  idea  was  practical  in  most  cases, 
though  he  quite  agreed  that  double  the  time 
given  to  the  drawings  at  the  beginning  would 
save  much  time  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 
He  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Blashill  when 
that  gentleman  said  that  the  quantities,  if  pro- 
perly priced,  should  form  the  basis  of  a settle- 
ment. He  did  not  quite  understand  that,  be- 
cause the  quantities  were  priced  by  the  builder, 
and  if  accepted  as  part  of  the  contract,  must  be 
the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  account  at  the 
end.  Who  was  to  say  if  they  were  properly 
priced  ? It  frequently  happened  that  a builder 
had  special  reasons  for  pricing  some  things  high 
and  some  low,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
depart  from  the  basis  of  the  contract, accepted  by 
the  builder  himself  in  settling  the  account. 
Another  exceedingly  interesting  point  raised 
by  Mr.  Blashill  was  as  to  sub-contractors  being 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  architect,  and 
provision  being  put  in  contracts  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  had  tried  that  system  and  its  anti- 
thesis and  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
each.  He  thought  the  most  important  matters, 
such  as  the  iron  work,  the  large  fittings  (such 
as  lifts)  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  architect ; and  as  to  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
Blashill,  of  the  builder  not  getting  his  proper 
profits,  he  did  not  see  how  that  could  be. 
When  the  builder  was  pricing  his  quantities 
and  had  the  amount  of  the  provision  before 
him,  it  was  always  open  to  him  to  add  to 
the  provision,  and  if  he  cut  out  his  profits, 
surely  he  did  so  at  his  own  risks,  and  must 
take  the  consequences.  With  regard  to  the 
suggestion  as  to  the  direct  employment  of 
workmen  and  the  carrying  out  of  work  by 
an  employer  without  the  intervention  of  a 
contractor,  he  had  a case  some  time  ago  in 
which  a client  determined  to  adopt  that  course 
under  specially  advantageous  circumstances. 
The  result  was  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and 
although  the  employer  gained  something  in 
the  way  of  his  relation  to  the  workman,  and 
was  able  to  give  the  workmen  a farthing  or  a 
halfpenny  an  hour  more  than  the  trades-unions 
rate  of  the  time,  in  order  to  get  the  work  done 
quickly,  he  was  not  able  to  make  up  for  the 
delay  in  other  ways.  As  there  was  no 
contract,  there  was  no  builder  to  keep 
a check  on  the  alterations  made  from 
time  to  time  to  suit  the  whim . of  the 
employer,  and  in  the  end  the  work  took 
nine  months  longer  than  a contractor  would 
have  taken,  and  cost  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
more  than  a contractor  would  have  done  it  for, 
that  result  being  partly  because  the  employer 
had  none  of  the  large  plant  and  facilities  which 
the  contractor  had.  The  long  experience  that 
the  large  contractors  had  had  was  of  great  use 
to  architects  and  surveyors,  and  employers 
who  engaged  them.  In  regard  to  that  all- 
important  subject  of  labour,  public  as  well  as 
professional  attention  had  been  directed  for 
some  time  to  the  question  of  the  effectiveness 
of  present  day  labour,  and  its  influence  not 
only  upon  individuals  and  trades,  but  also  upon 
the  national  interests.  Every  speaker  in  the 
discussion  so  far  had,  with  one  exception, 
had  to  find  some  fault  with  the  British  work- 
man in  the  building  trades,  against  whom 
there  seemed  to  be  two  serious  complaints. 
The  first  was  the  indifference,  loss  of  value, 
and  lack  of  keenness  of  the  present 
worker,  and  a good  deal  had  been  said  as  to 
that.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  spoke  at  the  last 
meeting  as  the  representative  of  the  workmen, 
said  that  the  practice  of  “St.  Monday”  was 
dying  out.  That  did  not  coincide  with  his  (the 
speaker’s)  experience.  He  had  made  some 
calculations,  and  in  his  experience  (and  taking 
the  most  favourable  kind  of  jobs  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  workman,  viz.,  large  jobs, 
in  the  heart  of  London,  where  the  best  class  of 
workmen  could  be  got)  quite  10  per  cent  of  the 
men  did  not  go  to  work  on  Monday.  Last 
Christmas-day  fell  on  Tuesday,  and  on  two 
jobs  that  he  had  in  hand  at  that  time  the  con- 
tractor decided  that  in  order  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  the  Christmas  holiday  (for 
it  was  not  only  a difficulty  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  but  of  all  holidays)  it  was 
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decided  to  close  the  works  for  the  whole 
week,  so  that  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  the 
men  not  coming  to  work  at  the  proper  time  on 
the  following  Monday.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  was  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
Christmas,  where  the  works  were  not  closed  in 
the  same  way,  and  rather  over  io  per  cent,  of 
the  men  failed  to  turn  up.  This  seemed  to  be 
an  ineradicable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
British  workmen  of  to-day.  The  second  point 
he  had  to  refer  to,  which  was  even  more  serious, 
was  the  tendency  of  the  men  and  the  unions 
to  act  in  the  belief  that  to  benefit  themselves 
by'  raising  wages  the  workmen  should 
reduce  the  output.  Now,  unquestionably  this 
tendency  did  exist,  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  and  it  was  shown  in 
many  ways,  and  very  clearly  in  regard  to  the 
extra  price  charged  for  overtime.  In  all  the 
trades,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the  building 
trade,  if  the  builder  wanted  a man  to  work  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  five  o’clock, 
whatever  pressure  there  might  be  that  man 
had  to  be  paid  rate-and-a-quarter,  and  that,  of 
course,  made  overtime  prohibitive,  unless  the 
employer  was  prepared  to  pay  more  for  the 
wor'\  The  two  exceptions  were  the  plumbers 
and  labourers,  who  worked  up  to  seven  o’clock 
in  case  of  necessity  without  the  extra  25 
per  cent,  overtime.  He  did  not  understand 
why  the  unions  did  not  permit  the  men  (the 
individual  man  was  perfectly  ready  to  do 
so)  to  stay  on  a job  a longer  time  when 
necessary  (up  to,  say,  one  hour  per  day), 
without  extra  pay.  If  that  were  done,  it  would 
be  a benefit  to  the  men  as  well  as  the  employer. 
The  extra  charge  for  overtime  might  very  well 
mean  a large  extra  cost  to  the  work,  especially 
as  the  men  did  not  give  anything  in  the  way  of 
greater  efficiency  in  labour  for  the  extra  money 
received.  This  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  the  unions  that  in  reducing  output 
they  were  keeping  up  wages  was  a most 
serious  matter,  and  deserved  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  unions,  whom  he  did  not  altogether 
blame  in  the  steps  they  had  taken  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  men,  and  their  influence 
had  undoubtedly  benefited  the  men  and  the 
employers  and  general  public  ; but  so  far  as 
that  influence  abetted  the  tendency  to  limit 
output  so  as  to  increase  wages,  it  was  bad. 
The  unions  were  responsible  for  another  fact, 
and  that  was  admitting  into  their  ranks 
incapable  men  who,  when  admitted,  had 
to  be  paid  the  union  rate.  It  might  be 
said  that  that  was  more  a matter  for  the 
unions,  but  that  was  not  so,  because  it  very 
much  concerned  the  employer,  and  it  really 
affected  the  general  public,  if  an  indifferent 
bricklayer  had  to  be  paid  io^d.  an  hour,  or  the 
same  as  the  best  and  most  capable  man. 
During  the  last  carpenters’  strike  many 
inferior  men  were  let  into  the  trade-union,  and 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  though 
they  might  not  be  worth  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  that  rate.  Wages  had  risen  during 
the  last  thirty  years  from  Sd.  to  io^d.  per  hour, 
but  there  was  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  that 
increase.  The  increase  of  rents  for  workmen’s 
cottages  had  been  from  about  6s.  to  10s.  per 
week  ; the  emoluments  of  other  classes  and  the 
general  standard  of  wealth  had  also  risen  ; and 
the  workman  was  entitled  to  his  increase  for 
those  reasons  ; but  the  question  was  whether 
the  work  had  risen  in  effectiveness.  From 
what  he  could  learn,  the  average  workman  of 
the  present-day  (and  by  that  he  did  not  mean 
the  old  worker  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  living 
and  working  now)  did  not  do  such  good  work, 
and  his  effectiveness  had  gone  down  30  per 
cent.  ; and  in  so  far  as  that  was  a fact,  the  case 
for  the  increase  of  wages  was  not  made  out. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  that  was  so  with 
all  workmen  in  the  building  trades,  and  he 
knew  of  an  instance  of  an  ironworker,  a fitter, 
an  excellent  workman,  who  was  only  receiving 
8d.  an  hour,  which  was  a case,  on  the  other 
side,  of  a man  getting  less  than  he  was  entitled 
to.  But  he  feared  that  workmen  were  not 
the  only  class  who  had  shown  a desire  for 
greater  comfort  in  return  for  less  exertion. 
We  were  suffering  from  the  results  of  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  the  past  few  decades, 
and  other  classes  had  shown  indications  cf  the 
same  tendency  as  the  workmen.  Perhaps  the 
period  of  sharp  competition  now  to  be  ex- 
pected would  wake  up  the  workman,  traveller, 
and  manufacturer  alike. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  Past  President,  said  that 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  Mr.  Blashill 
had  touched  upon  was  that  of  labour.  All  of 
them  who  were  engaged  in  building  work 
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must  have  spent  time  in  watching  workmen  at 
their  work,  and  with  a little  experience  one 
could  tell  the  kind  of  stone,  for  instance,  a man 
was  working  on  by  the  character  of  the  blow 
he  inflicted  upon  it,  and  the  workman  s cha- 
racter by  The  effect  of  that  blow.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  machinery  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  trades  of  joiners,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  masons,  and  much  that  used 
to  be  done  by  muscular  exertion  was  done  by 
machinery,  and  the  workman  was  now  ex- 
pected to  work  more  with  his  head.  Most 
people  would  have  supposed  that  with 
such  a great  diminution  of  physical  exertion 
there  would  have  been  a much  larger  amount 
of  work  done  per  man  per  day,  but  they  had 
heard  that  hours  of  labour  had  been  reduced, 
the  amount  of  work  eminently  reduced,  and 
the  wages  largely  increased.  Forty  years  ago 
an  intelligent  joiner  he  knew  was  hoping  soon 
to  get  il.  a week  on  which  he  would  marry. 
There  were  few  joiners  now  who  got  much  less 
than  2l.  per  week,  and  for  much  shorter  hours. 
What  he  thought  all  must  have  hoped  would 
have  followed  the  reduction  of  hard  physical 
exertion  was  that  workmen  would  have  exer- 
cised their  wit  and  endeavoured  to  do  good 
and  full  work  and  make  a po-ition  in  the  world 
for  themselves.  He  was  afraid  the  men  had 
not  progressed  in  that  way.  The  position 
of  the  architect  as  arbitrator  had  been  re- 
ferred to ; he  thought  that  no  man  could 
become  an  efficient  judge  unless  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a side,  and  that  on  both 
sides.  Now  a building  surveyor  was  in  that 
position  ; he  was  sometimes  engaged  by  the 
builder  and  sometimes  by  the  architect  and 
which  ever  side  he  worked  for  he  endeavoured 
to  do  his  best  for  it.  An  architect  had  seldom 
that  opportunity  ; he  was  called  upon  to  act  as 
arbitrator  between  the  builder  and  the  client 
and  seldom  acted  for  the  builder  exclusively.  For 
that  reason  he  thought  that  as  a rule  the  build- 
ing surveyor  was  a more  proper  person  to  act 
as  arbitrator  than  one  engaged  exclusively  in 
architecture.  He  had  been  much  struck  in  study 
ing  buildings,  ancient  or  modern,  by  the  fact 
that  whatever  the  material  used  it  dated  itself. 
One  could  tell  in  any  modern  building  when 
cast-iron  fell  out  of  use  and  wrought-iron  came 
in  ; when  rolled  lead  instead  of  cast  lead  came 
in  ; and  by  looking  at  the  saw  marks  one  could 
tell  whether  timber  had  been  worked  by  a 
circular  or  straight  saw.  In  that  way  one 
could  tell  within  a few  years  the  date  when  a 
building  was  erected.  The  mark  of  present- 
day  buildings  was  that  of  machinery.  The 
question  between  employers  and  architects 
was  largely  one  of  time,  and  the  use  cf 
machinery  was  a question  of  time — the  time 
of  the  workmen  as  well  as  the  time  taken 
to  build  — and  many  questions  between 
architects  and  surveyors  were  questions  of 
time.  If  an  architect  was  allowed  more 
time,  he  would  prepare  his  drawings  in 
detail,  and  as  he  (the  speaker)  used  to  pre- 
pare drawings  when  he  was  in  his  articles  t 
every  detail  was  made  and  no  questions  were 
asked  as  to  any  detail  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  Such  details  were  very  important,  and 
if  they  were  supplied  to  the  builder  at  the 
beginning  he  would  be  able  to  make  his 
arrangements  accordingly  ; if  they  were  not, 
there  was  no  time  to  do  what  was  really  neces- 
sary if  the  work  was  not  to  be  delayed.  It 
was  very  much  the  same  in  regard  to  divisions 
of  trade  ; if  the  client  could  makeup  his  mind, 
and  give  the  architect  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
pare his  design,  many  troubles  as  to  sub-con- 
tractors would  be  obviated. 

Mr.  E.  Dru  Drury  said  that,  as  to  the  want  of 
time — the  little  time  which  the  employer  gave 
them  to  carry  out  work — he  might  mention 
two  experiences  he  had  had,  one  of  preparing 
designs,  specifications,  and  quantities,  and 
putting  up  new  factory  buildings  in  three 
months  (which  showed  the  difficulty  one  had 
to  contend  with  on  the  ground  of  time)  ; and 
the  other  where  the  ample  time  of  six  months 
was  given  to  rebuild  certain  premises.  As  to 
the  British  workman,  he  was  thoroughly  in 
favour  of  the  workman  combining  for  his  own 
protection.  That  was  what  every  one  did, 
even  architects  and  surveyors.  But  the  ob- 
jection to  trades-unions  was  as  to  unwritten 
laws,  and  any  one  who  knew  anything  of  the 
unions  knew  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  that. 
It  had  been  said  that  a bricklayer  now  would 
lay  470  bricks  per  day,  which  was  a very 
liberal  estimate.  He  had  been  assured  that 
day  by  a building  surveyor  and  foreman 
that  it  was  a good  result  for  a bricklayer 
to  lay  400  bricks,  but  that  he  could  easily 


lay  800.  Of  course,  the  bricklayer  woull 
tell  them  that  in  laying  400  bricks  he  ha|£- 
lifted  so  many  tons,  and  that  he  ought  n<| 
to  lay  more  ; but  was  that  to  be  the  standard 
for  all  ? What  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  evl 
was  the  levelling-down  principle  of  tradeil 
unionism.  As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blashill,  tt| 
average  workman  had  no  incentive  to  do  h |i 
best  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  that  w£| 
perfectly  true.  Architects,  surveyors,  am 
others,  when  they  were  articled,  lookd 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  becom 
principals,  but  the  British  workman  was  coi 
demned  by  the  unwritten  law  of  trades-union  1 
to  keep  down  to  the  level  of  his  less  capabi 
fellow  workmen,  notwithstanding  what  Ml 
Taylor  might  say.  There  had  been  a grer 
falling  off  in  apprenticeship,  but  there  appeare 
to  be  a desire  for  a reintroduction  of  tl 
system.  In  the  Times  some  time  ago  eleve 
secretaries  of  trade  societies  wrote  advocatir. 
apprenticeship  in  order  that  craftsmen  migl 
properly  learn  their  trades  and  remarking  th 
technical  schools,  though  very  well  in  the 
way,  did  not  supply  the  want  ; they  were  n 1 
within  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  younl 
men  serving  their  time,  but  they  were  verl 
good  adjuncts  to  apprenticeship.  A gentlemal 
of  his  acquaintance  was  asked  recently  to  tald 
the  surveying  class  at  a technical  school,  b 1 
he  refused  when  he  heard  that  the  object  wa 
to  turn  out  young  men  so  that  when  they  hrl 
gone  through  their  course  they  would  be  abi 
to  take  surveyors’  places.  That  gentleman  ha 
served  three  years  as  an  articled  pupil,  withoi 
pay,  in  an  architect’s  office,  and  he  did  n 
think  it  desirable  or  possible  to  turn  out  your, 
men  in  three  months  to  compete  with  full 
qualified  gentlemen. 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd  said  that,  from  a co: 
tractor’s  point  of  view,  he  could  hardly  appr: 
ciate  Mr.  Blashill's  desire  for  more  consider 
tion  to  be  shown  to  the  client  or  employe 
In  his  experience,  and  it  was  not  slight,  th 
employer  was  the  source  of  much  trouble  a 
regard  to  building  contracts.  As  a rule,  tl! 
client  knew  ipretty  well  what  |he  wantei 
and  how  much  he  was  prepared  to  spend,  b : 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  client’s  ideas  « 
cost  were  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  archi 
tect  was  in  an  impossible  position  when  askd 
by  the  client  to  give  an  estimate  as  to  cost, 
was  a very  difficult  thing  for  an  architect 
estimate  the  cost  of  buildings,  however  grer 
his  experience  might  be,  and  in  his  opinio 
every  job  had  its  own  price,  and  it  was  n< 
possible  to  adopt  any  rule  of  thumb  for  a 
riving  at  the  value  of  a particular  buildinj 
In  many  cases  the  amount  of  the  tender  was  i; 
excess  of  the  amount  the  client  was  prr 
pared  to  spend,  and  the  architect  had  t 
modify  his  design  in  order  to  coroi 
within  the  limit  of  cost  imposed  by  th 
client,  and  very  often  things  were  taken  on 
from  the  design  which  had  subsequently  to  bi 
re-introduced.  All  this  indicated  the  difficultieti 
which  arose  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  th 
client.  He  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Blashii 
recognised  to  the  full  extent  the  importance  G 
the  quantity  surveyor,  and  he  thought  tha 
with  our  modern  methods,  the  quantity  sue 
veyor  was  a necessity,  and  endeavoured  to  d 
what  was  just  to  all  parties.  He  agreed  wit; 
every  word  that  Mr.  Rickman  had  said  as  t; 
the  building  surveyor  being  more  fitted  to  ac 
as  arbitrator  in  building  disputes  than  an: 
other  professional  man  who  had  to  do  wit; 
building.  As  to  the  possibility  of  doing  awa. 
with  sub-contractors,  or  to  the  inconveniena 
of  them,  he  thought  the  word  “ sub-contractor : 
was  a misnomer:  what  was  meant  was  th 
specialist.  As  had  been  said,  the  question  c 
time  had  much  to  do  with  this,  and  if  the  clieni 
gave  the  architect  sufficient  time  to  shovi 
clearly  everything  that  was  required  for  thi 
completion  of  the  building,  it  would  be  to  thi 
client's  interest  to  let  the  general  contracto: 
deal  with  these  specialists.  He  was  positive 
that  the  specialist  got  an  enhanced  price  wher« 
the  architect  went  direct  to  him,  and  he  knew 
practically  there  was  to  be  no  competition.  Ii 
regard  to  the  labour  question,  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
last  occasion.  He  thought  Mr.  Taylor  was  tc 
be  complimented  on  his  candour,  and  from  the 
labour  point  of  view  there  was  not  much  to  b< 
found  fault  with  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks.  I 
was  within  his,  the  speaker's,  knowledge  tha 
Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  to  settle  a dispute 
between  two  trades  as  to  who  should  dc 
certain  work,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  a bricklayer 
by  trade,  decided  the  case  against  the  brick- 
layers, and  brought  a good  deal  of  trouble 
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pon  himself  in  consequence.  To  a certain 
xtent  Mr.  Taylor  dissociated  himself  from  the 
ollective  opinion  of  his  class,  and  altogether 
ot  much  exception  could  be  taken  to  what 
e said,  although  he  seemed  to  rely  upon 
is  imagination  in  one  or  two  cases, 
le,  the  speaker,  did  not  think  there  was  any 
eep-laid  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  men  to 
iminish  the  output  or  to  do  the  minimum  of 
fork.  The  trouble  was  not  due  to  that  at  all, 
nd  if  the  matter  were  looked  at  carefully  the 
ouble  would  be  found  to  be  due  to  collec- 
vism.  As  to  what  Mr.  Taylor  said  about  it 
eing  customary,  on  works  where  he  had  been, 
>r  the  younger  men  to  take  a longer  stretch  so 
5 to  help  the  older  men,  if  Mr.  Taylor  meant 
lat  that  was  at  all  general  he  felt  that  that 
•as  not  according  to  fact.  He  remembered 
hen  there  was  practically  but  one  trade- 
aion,  and  that  was  the  Operative  Stone- 
lasons,  which  was  not  instituted  for  the  pur- 
jge  to  which  modern  unions  applied  them- 
dves.  In  its  early  stages  it  was  simply  a 
snefit  society,  and  so  far  it  was  a useful 
stitution.  It  was,  he  believed,  in  1858  or 
159  that  the  funds  of  this  society  were  applied, 

1 the  occasion  of  the  great  lock-out,  and  a 
w years  before,  at  the  building  of  the  Houses 
Parliament,  in  an  endeavour  to  get  a 
se  of  wages.  If  a member  of  the  Masons’ 
lion  had  been  promoted  from  banker  to  fore- 
an,  he  received  a notice  in  those  days  from 
e society  that  he  was  not  to  attend  any  of  the 
dge  meetings  ; but  it  was  otherwise  now,  for 
cieties  such  as  the  Bricklayers’,  Plasterers’  and 
iners’  endeavoured  to  force  foremen  into  their 
nks,  so  as  to  have  them  under  their  control  ; 
id  if  a foreman  exercised  any  preference  in 
ving  employment  to  competent  workmen  he 
as  a marked  man  in  his  society.  He  (the 
eaker)  had  knovvn  many  instances  of  a fore- 
an  being  summoned  to  his  lodge  and  fined 
:cause  he  was  exacting  more  work  than  what 
as  considered  to  be  right.  How  all  this  was  to 
' altered  he  did  not  know,  especially  as  now, 
the  case  of  building  contracts  for  Public 
jthorities,  it  was  a condition  that  the  work- 
en  were  to  be  paid  trades-union  rates,  and  the 
turs  were  to  be  those  recognised  by  the 
lions.  That  meant  that  every  incompetent 
an  employed  on  a work  got  the  full  rate,  and 
tiile  that  was  so,  what  incentive  was  there  to 
man  to  excel  either  in  the  quality  of  work- 
anship  or  the  amount  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Arthur  Vernon  said  there  were  three 
iportant  points  which  he  would  like  to  refer 
, and  which  he  would  put  in  the  order  of 
eir  importance,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
lation  of  capital  to  labour.  Most  of  them 
d had  painful  experience  of  labour  troubles, 
d they  could  not  feel  that  some  of  Mr. 
lylor's  views  were  consistent  with  the  facts, 
lere  was  something  entirely  wrong  with  the 
esent  state  of  labour.  John  Stuart  Mill  said 
at  he  did  not  believe  that  the  labouring 
isses  would  ever  be  content  to  work  for 
ages,  and  he  remarked  that  the  great  draw- 
ck  was  that  the  workman  tried  to  get  all  he 
uld  for  as  little  labour  as  possible.  The 
medy,  Mill  thought,  was  some  form  of 
rtnership,  either  with  capitalists  or  among 
emselves.  That  was  the  great  pro- 
em that  had  to  be  worked  out  by  public 
'•nion  and  necessity.  What  we  had  to 
1 was  to  see  that  men  were  not  limited 
their  output,  and  were  not  dragged  down  to 
ie  common  level,  but  each  left  free  to  earn 
hat  he  could.  That  seemed  to  be  the  onlv 
lution,  in  our  country,  of  the  problem  of  the 
ndition  of  the  labour  market.  Trades-unions, 
such,  could  not  be  objected  to,  and  he  saw 
) harm  in  them,  for  he  sympathised  with  any 
i-angement  that  made  lor  the  well-being  of 
e labourer.  With  regard  to  the  rapid  increase 
cost  in  buildings  in  the  country  as  well  as 
London,  that  was  a national  calamity,  for  it 
•structed  general  progress.  Some  cottages 
r labourers  he  had  built  in  the  country  a good 
any  years  ago  cost  from  6d.  to  G£d.  per  cubic 
ot.  Exactly  the  same  buildings  erected  to 
it  the  modern  by-laws  cost  from  6d.  to  8d. 

•r  cubic  foot.  That  increased  cost  was  due  to 
e rise  of  about  20  per  cent,  which  could  be 
ually  divided  between  capital  and  labour,  and 
so  to  the  local  by-laws,  which  were  absolutely 
inecessary  in  country  districts  in  many  cases, 
i to  the  relations  between  architect  and  em- 
oyer,  he  would  like  to  remind  them  that  nine 
t of  every  ten  buildings  erected  gave  rise  to 
1 trouble,  and  it  was  only  the  difficult  cases 
e heard  of.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
iployers,  architects,  and  builders  got  on  very 
ell  indeed,  and  with  very  little  friction.  In 


forty  years’  practice  he  had  never  had  a suit  at 
law  with  either  builder  or  employer, though  he 
had  been  very  near  it  once  or  twice. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
said  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Blashill 
for  his  admirable  paper  and  to  those  gentle- 
men who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion.  He 
believed  that  the  paper  and  the  discussion 
would  be  of  value  to  the  building  trade  and 
the  Institution. 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  reply,  said  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  more  discussion  from 
the  workman’s  point  of  view  and  from  work- 
men. He  had  tried  to  treat  the  whole  question 
as  a question  among  colleagues,  because  not 
one  of  them  connected  with  the  industry  could 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  should  work 
together  with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  He 
had  been  misunderstood  to  say  that  he  thought 
the  quantity  surveyor  should  write  the  specifi- 
cation. He  thought  the  quantity  surveyor 
would  write  a more  logical  document,  but  that 
the  architect  would  know  best  what  ought 
to  be  put  into  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
architect  ought  to  write  the  specification,  and 
not  trust  to  the  quantity  surveyor  for  it.  He 
still  thought  that  builders  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  do  the  ironwork  in  a building, 
because  architects  could  get  it  tested  just  as 
well  as  they  could  test  timber.  Mr.  Mann  had 
asked  how  he  (the  speaker)  would  ascertain 
the  proper  prices  to  settle  up  the  account. 
That  was  a difficult  matter,  because  the  builder 
did  not  like  the  prices  in  the  tender  to  be  seen 
by  the  architect.  It  had  been  his  practice  to 
have  left  to  his  judgment  the  settlement  at  the 
end  of  the  prices,  in  contracts,  for  extras  and 
additions  ; but  every  builder  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  that  arrangement.  On  the  other 
hand  he  thought  it  was  quite  inadmissible,  as 
a matter  of  business,  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
builder,  because  even  if  the  builder  did  not 
intentionally  go  wrong  in  the  prices,  there  was 
the  liability  of  mistakes.  Why  should  not  the 
quantity  surveyor  be  allowed  to  look  through 
the  prices  ? As  to  labour,  he  did  not  see  how 
Mr.  Taylor  made  it  out  that  there  was  any 
relation  between  the  increase  of  wealth  of  a 
country  and  the  labour  of  individuals  ; but  it 
was  a very  difficult  question  to  deal  with.  We 
should  get  into  a fog  if  we  made  any  com- 
parison between  the  two  things.  Mr.  Taylor’s 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  workmen  was 
fair  on  the  whole,  although  it  reminded  him  of 
the  historic  complaint  of  a man  who  was 
convicted  of  some  crime  by  two  men  who 
had  seen  him  do  it,  although  he  could  have 
brought  forward  in  his  defence  twenty  men 
who  had  not  seen  him  do  it ! The  fair  work- 
man may  not  always  see  the  things  done 
that  were  complained  of,  but  he  was  afraid 
many  of  those  things  were  done.  Mr. 
Taylor  threw  some  doubt  on  the  statement 
which  had  been  quoted  from  Lord  Brassey’s 
paper,  as  to  some  work  which  should  have 
cost  2I.  17s.,  but  which  actually  cost  5/.  He 
(the  speaker)  ought  to  have  mentioned  that 
Messrs.  Lucas,  for  whom  the  work  was  done, 
gave  full  particulars  at  the  time  that  they  gave 
their  statement.  The  work  was  for  the  railway 
station,  with  hotel  buildings,  at  York,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  what  the  firm  said  was  per- 
fectly fair.  As  to  the  diminution  of  the  work, 
no  one  suggested — certainly  no  one  could 
prove — that  the  trades-unions  did  directly,  by 
written  law,  advocate  the  diminution  of 
work.  But  that  was  not  all.  A builder  had 
written  to  him  saying  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  increased  cost  of  labour  had  been 
from  75  to  100  per  cent.,  and  that  accorded 
with  information  from  various  sources.  If  the 
increased  cost  of  labour  had  been  so  much, 
and  the  increased  cost  of  wages  only  10  per 
cent.,  where  had  the  remainder  gone?  No 
one  seriously  denied  that  there  was  loitering  of 
some  kind,  and  if  there  had  been  any  one  ready 
to  deny  that,  he  should  have  been  prepared 
with  a good  deal  of  evidence.  Any  one 
interested  in  the  subject  he  would  recommend 
to  read  the  works  on  Trades-Unions  and  on 
the  Social  Democracy  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  which  dealt  very  fairly  with  the  sub- 
ject. They  mentioned  the  system  of  working 
slowly,  and  they  mentioned  it  to  blame  it — 
it  was  called  in  the  north  “ going  canny,”  i.e., 
going  cunning,  or  shifty  ; and  the  existence 
of  a thing  that  had  a name  could  not  very  well 
be  denied  ; it  was  thoroughly  well  known  to 
exist.  This  sort  of  thing  was  reprobated  by 
Henry  Fawcett,  who  referred  to  it  in  strong 
terms  in  his  “ Political  Economy.”  He  said  : 

“ These  restrictions  [upon  work]  can  on  no 
grounds  be  defended,”  and  he  went  on  to  say  : 


“ A much  greater  wrong  is  caused  by  prevent- 
ing men  following  the  employment  they  have 
selected.  There  is  no  right  to  which  all 
men  and  women  have  a more  indefeasible 
claim  than  that  of  an  absolute  freedom 
to  follow  those  pursuits  in  which  they  are  best 
qualified  to  succeed.  The  laws  of  a free 
country  ought  to  secure  to  every  one  this 
right,  for  if  it  is  denied,  individual  freedom 
ceases  to  exist.”  He  (the  speaker)  thought  that 
apprenticeship  might  have  been  dealt  with  a 
little  more  in  the  discussion,  especially  as 
there  were  people  who  had  great  belief  that 
the  system  would  be  revived,  and  that  well- 
conducted  boys  would  work  three  or  four  years 
in  shops  and  become  competent  workmen.  He 
hoped  it  might  be  so.  As  to  a system  of 
partnership  for  the  men,  why  did  not  the  men 
develop  something  of  the  kind  ? If  workmen 
did  not  like  the  existing  system,  they  were 
not  bound  to  it,  and  if  they  thought  they  could 
work  better  in  co-operative  partnership,  why 
did  they  not  do  so  ? No  client,  architect,  or 
surveyor— and,  he  should  think,  no  builder— 
would  be  afraid  of  such  a thing. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  April  15,  when  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Ryde  will  read  a paper  on  “The 
Rating  of  Public-houses.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


BUILDING  BY-LAWS  IN  RURAL 
DISTRICTS* 

A deputation  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  waited 
on  Mr.  Grant  Lawson,  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  inst.,  to  lay  before  him  the  views  of 
the  Institute  on  the  question  of  administration 
of  building  by-laws  in  rural  districts,  which 
had  already  been  expressed  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  October,  1899,  when 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  received  the  representatives 
of  the  Institute. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen  Mr.  V/.  M.  Fawcett  (Past  Vice- 
President),  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  (F.),  Mr. 
Lacy  W.  Ridge  (F.),  Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood 
(F.),  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  (A.),  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Locke,  Secretary. 

The  points  submitted  to  Mr.  Grant  Lawson 
had  been  summarised  as  follows  : — 


1.  That  there  has  been  of  late  a great  increase  of 
interference  by  public  bodies  and  their  officials  with 
buildings  in  country  places. 

2.  That  this  has  arisen  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  having  permitted,  and  in  fact  en- 
couraged Rural  Authorities  to  take  to  themselves 
“urban  powers.” 

3.  That  such  an  assumption  of  powers  by  a local 
authority  is  an  unnecessary  and  vexatious  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  subject. 

4.  That  it  is  undesirable,  except  perhaps  in  public 
buildings,  that  Local  Authorities  should  relieve 
private  persons  from  their  responsibility  for  the 
soundness  and  sufficiency  of  their  building  construc- 
tion. 

5.  That  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  limit  the 
application  of  such  by-laws  as  are  strictly  sanitary 
in  their  object. 

6.  That  there  is  no  objection  to  by-laws  as  to  the 
width  of  streets  being  generally  applicable,  as  they 
would  remain  inoperative  while  a district  remained 
rural. 

7.  That  a complete  and  efficient  by-law  as  to 
party  walls  would  sufficiently  protect  each  indivi- 
dual from  the  danger  of  fire  from  his  neighbour's 
premises  in  country  places,  in  uncrowded  districts 
and  wherever  streets  are  laid  out  with  the  width 
and  spaces  required  by  the  by-laws. 

•8.  That  in  such  places  the  minute  requirements 
of  the  by-laws  against  fire,  founded  as  they  are  on 
the  legislation  originally  passed  for  overcrowded 
London  after  the  Great  Fire,  are  unnecessary  and 
vexatious.  They  are  frequently  rendered  grotesque 
by  the  erection  of  large  structures  in  wood  under 
the  form  of  balconies  and  verandahs. 

9.  That  the  Local  Authorities  are  practically 
dependent  on  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
assistance  and  direction  in  framing  by-laws. 

10.  That  the  scheme  of  the  R.I.B.A.  is  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  arrange  their 
model  by-laws  in  divisions,  and  sanction  in  each 
district  only  such  as  are  really  needed  therein,  and 
so  protect  the  public  from  vexatious  interference  in 
building. 

11.  That  this  is  a matter  to  be  met  wholly  by  ad- 
ministration within  the  Board,  and  does  not  require 
legislation. 


i.  That  the  system  for  dealing  with  party  walls 
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Oia  Housed, 
Tore  street; 


by  the  appointment  of  three  surveyors  as  re-enacted 
in  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  has  proved  suc- 
cessful during  a long  period. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  extended  to 
the  growing  suburbs  around  the  districts  of  the 
London  Count}-  Council,  to  such  towns  as  are  with- 
out special  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  to  England 
and  Wales  generally. 

2.  That  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a 
tribunal  of  appeal  in  connexion  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  settling  differences  which 
arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  by-laws  and  building 
regulations. 

That  to  be  of  value  the  tribunal  must  act  with 
speed  and  have  technical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Grant  Lawson,  replying  to  arguments  in 
support  of  the  above  points,  said  that  both  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
himself  were  agreed  that  evils  did  exist  in  the 
present  system  of  administration  of  building 
by-laws,  and  that  there  should  be  a difference 
in  the  codification  of  by-laws  for  rural  and  for 
urban  districts.  The  proposals  of  the  Royal 
Institute  had  received  careful  consideration,  and 
since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter  Long  and 
himself  efforts  had  been  made  as  far  as  possible 
to  adopt  them.  Mr.  Lawson  first  desired  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not  the  function  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
question  of  district  by-laws  ; the  Board  only 
approved  by-laws  submitted  to  them  by  Local 
Authorities.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  compel  a Local  Authority  to  adopt  any 
particular  set  of  by-laws.  As  regards  en- 
couraging local  bodies  to  take  “urban  powers,” 
the  Board  only  did  so  in  cases  where  very  in- 
sanitary conditions  rendered  such  a course 
desirable.  With  regard  to  meeting  the  views 
o:  the  Institute,  the  Board  had  drawn  up  a set 
of  proposed  model  by-laws  for  Rural  District 
Councils,  on  which  he  invited  the  opinion  of 
the  Institute.  These  by-laws  were  scheduled 
as  follows':  — 

(a)  Interpretation  of  terin3. 

(b)  Exempted  buildings. 


(c)  Structure  of  walls  and  foundations  of  new 
buildings  for  purposes  of  health.  With  respect  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  space  about  buildings  to  secure 
a free  circulation  of  air,  and  with  respect  to  the 
ventilation  of  buildings. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  drainage  of  buildings. 

(e)  With  respect  to  water-closets  in  connexion 
with  buildings,  and  with  respect  to  the  keeping 
of  water-closets  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for 
flushing. 

(/)  With  respect  to  earth-closets  and  privies  in 
connexion  with  buildings. 

(g)  With  respect  to  ashpits  in  connexion  with 
buildings. 

( h ) YVith  respect  to  cesspools  in  connexion  with 
buildings. 

(*)  With  respect  to  the  closing  of  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation  and 
to  the  prohibition  of  their  use  for  such  habitation. 

( j ) As  to  the  giving  of  notice  ; as  to  the  deposit 
of  plans  and  sections  by  persons  intending  to  con- 
struct buildings ; and  as  to  inspection  by  the 
Council. 

(fc)  Penalties. 

(/)  As  to  the  power  of  the  Council  to  remove, 
alter,  or  pull  down  any  work  begun  or  done  in 
contravention  of  the  by-laws. 

(m)  Repeal  of  by-laws. 

Mr.  Grant  Lawson  pointed  out  that  these 
proposed  by-laws  were  mainly  sanitary  in  their 
application,  and  that  regulations  as  to  mate- 
rials and  structural  details  were  omitted. 

With  regard  to  the  request- of  the  Institute 
for  an  extension  by  legislative  means  of  the 
party-wall  system  in  London  to  all  districts  in 
England  and  Wales  where  no  special  legisla- 
tion existed,  Mr.  Lawson  said  that  he  could  not 
promise  any  action  this  summer,  but  he  would 
add  the  subject  to  the  list  of  Bills  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  hoped  to  introduce 
at  some  period  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  Government. 

The  deputation  having  thanked  Mr.  Lawson 
for  the  courteous  action  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  submitting  the  draft  model  by- 
laws for  the  consideration  of  the  Institute,  and 


also  for  the  sympathetic  manner  in  which  h i 
had  received  them,  then  withdrew.  J 

The  questions  are  now  before  the  original  i 
committee  of  1899,  who  are  preparing  a reporhij 
to  the  Council. 


OLD  HOUSES,  CRIPPLEGATE,  E.C.  j 
Adjoining  the  north  side  of  St.  Giles’  Churchy 
Cripplegate,  is  a group  of  old  buildings  which  1 
will  probably  soon  be  pulled  down.  The  1 
sketch  shows  the  frontage  towards  Fore-street:  • 
On  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard: 
of  St.  Giles’  Church,  the  spandrils  of  the  arch 
ornamented  with  an  hour-glass  and  scythe  on  : 
one  side,  and  a skull  and  cross-bones  on  the: 
other.  Two  hour-glasses  are  placed  as  a finish  : 
to  the  pediment,  and  on  a panel  below  are  the 
names  of  the  churchwardens — Edward  Dob-: 1 
son,  John  Clarke,  Isaac  Bennett,  and  Thomas: 
Comry— and  the  date,  an.  dni.  1660.  East-d 
ward  are  four  houses,  known  as  the  “ four, 
shoppes,”  with  a bay  window  of  two  storiesi  1 
to  each.  The  shops  themselves  have  been  i 
modernised,  and  the  windows  in  the  bays  havei 
been  altered.  Eastward  again  is  the  arched 
passage  leading  to  the  north  porch  of  St.  Giles’ 
Church.  This  forms  part  of  the  Quest  House, 
which  is  partly  built  over  it.  Beyond  is  the[ 
chancel  of  the  church,  now  exposed  by  the: 
demolition  of  some  buildings  eastward.  The 
“shoppes”  have  a quaintly  gabled  frontagei; 
towards  the  churchyard  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  wood. 


Sanitary  Officers. — The  Local  Government. : 
Board  have  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  Dr.. 
W.  A.  Bond,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Holborn,)' 
and  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Allan,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ofi 
the  City  of  Westminster.  They  have  also  sane-.  , 
tioned  the  appointments  of  the  following  sanitary: 
inspectors  in  the  undermentioned  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  : — Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Poplar  ; Mr.  W.  J. 
Storer  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  St.  Pancras. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

At  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  E.C.. 
>n  Thursday  last  week,  Professor  T.  Roge 
smith,  the  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company, 
?ave  a lecture  upon  “Westminster  Abbey.” 
rhe  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Preston,  who 
nentioned  that  it  was  eighteen  years  ago  since 
le  brought  forward  the  proposition  to  hold 
hese  lectures,  and  they  had  been  held  con- 
inuously  ever  since.  Their  success  was 
argely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Roger 
>mith  and  the  late  Professor  Banister  Fletcher. 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  whose  lecture  was 
llustrated  by  limelight  views,  said  that  a 
lost  once  asked  his  guests  what  they  con- 
idered  the  greatest  English  work  of  art.  The 
eplies  were  various.  One  guest  suggested 
landel’s  “ Messiah,”  another  Turner’s  great 
eries  of  landscapes  in  the  National  Gallery, 
nd  a third  mentioned  a piece  of  sculpture, 
'he  host,  however,  disagreed  with  them,  and 
laimed  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  the 
;reatest  English  work  of  art.  He  pointed  out 
lat  its  associations  were  most  varied  and  dear 
3 the  English  mind,  and  by  its  beauty  it  held 
high  place  among  the  famous  buildings  of 
le  world  and  the  highest  among  those  of 
Ireat  Britain.  The  early  history  of  the  Abbey 
/as  lost  in  tradition,  but  it  was  certain  that  a 
hurch  stood  on  the  site  before  the  time  of 
)dward  the  Confessor,  who  pulled  the  build- 
lg  down  and  rebuilt  it,  so  that  it  was  not  too 
mch  to  assert  that  for  considerably  more  than 
thousand  years  prayers  had  been  offered  at 
lis  spot.  As  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Con- 
sssor  the  church  covered  almost  the 
une  ground  as  it  did  now,  but  it  was 
ir  less  lofty.  This  building  was  conse- 
nted about  1065,  and  the  other  buildings 
'hich  formed  the  Abbey  itself  were  erected 
t the  same  time,  and  the  church  was  known 

> a Benedictine  abbey.  The  taste  in  architec- 
ire  changed  rapidly  and  repeatedly  between 
le  twelfth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  so 
jmplete  had  the  change  been  between  1165 
id  the  accession  of  King  Henry  III.  in  1216 
lat  the  building  had  become  quite  out  of 
ishion.  Henry  III.  commenced  to  rebuild  it 
11220,  the  rapid  growth  in  architectural  taste 
sing  a sufficient  inducement  for  him  to  under- 
ke  the  task  at  the  time  when  the  work  pre- 
;nted  far  more  difficulties  than  now,  and 
’hen  the  cost  of  the  erection  was  infinitely 
lore  formidable.  The  beginning  of  the 
lirteenth  century,  however,  was  a great 
lurch-building  era  in  Western  Europe,  men’s 
linds  having  been  stirred  by  the  Crusaders, 
fter  the  death  of  Henry  III.  the  work  of  re- 
siding was  carried  on  by  successive 
lonarchs,  but  not  with  the  same  energy.  Other 
langes  in  taste  had  taken  place,  and  the  Abbey 
lowed  the  effect  of  them,  but  not  in  a marked 
sgree,  the  heights  and  proportions  fixed  in  the 
lirteenth  century  being  adhered  to.  The 
cturer  then  showed  views  of  the  Abbey.  The 
rst  was  a ground  plan,  and  he  pointed  out 
here  the  old  gate-house  used  to  stand  which 
>r  a considerable  number  of  years  was  used 

> a State  prison.  The  next  views  depicted  the 
iterior  of  the  Abbey  from  various  standpoints 
-the  end  of  the  north  transept,  which  had 
radically  been  rebuilt  in  our  own  time  ; the 
atside  of  Henry  VII.  Chapel,  which  possessed 
reat  interest  as  being  a specimen  of  essentially 
nglish  style  ; the  flank  wall  of  this  chapel, 
iving  a view  of  part  of  the  cloister  and  show- 
ig  some  of  the  buttresses  which  support  the 
alls  and  resist  the  pressure  of  the  roof ; and 
view  of  the  avenue  in  the  cloisters  where  the 
lionks  played  in  order  to  lighten  the  tedium  of 
leir  life.  A picture  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx 
as  next  shown,  and  Professor  Roger  Smith 
'{plained  that  this  was  the  place  where  the 
linage  used  to  be  tested.  He  said  every  pre- 
lution  had  been  taken  in  the  way  of  locks,  but  as 
1 additional  safeguard  a skin,  which  was  be- 
eved  to  be  a human  skin,  had  been  placed 
ver  the  door.  Views  of  the  Chapter  House 
■ere  given,  with  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  in 
'hich  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
wised.  The  lecturer  then  showed  views  in 
ie  Abbey  itself — the  beautiful  transepts,  the 
rgan  screen,  the  choir  stalls,  the  altar,  the 
hapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Coronation 
lairs,  and  the  outside  of  the  special  place 
’here  in  olden  times  were  kept  the  wax  effi- 
ies  of  notable  persons  which,  when  those 
ersons  died,  were  taken  round  the  streets  as 
proof  of  their  death.  There  were  still  six  or 
Jven  remaining  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
ie  least  decayed  being  that  of  Nelson.  Views 
'ere  also  given  of  some  of  the  statuary,  which 


the  lecturer  said  was  sometimes  out  of  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  building,  but  the  Abbey 
was  so  lofty  and  beautiful  that  these  did  not 
have  any  effect. 

A vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  proceedings. 


THE  ART  OF  FRESCO  PAINTING  IN 
ITALY. 

In  connexion  with  the  Incorporated  Institute 
of  British  Decorators,  Dr.  George  C.  William- 
son, the  editor  of  Bell's  Handbooks  of  the 
Great  Masters,  delivered  a lecture  on  Monday 
evening  at  the  Painters’  Hall,  Little  Trinity- 
lane,  City,  upon  “ The  Art  of  Fresco  Painting 
in  Italy.”  The  President  of  the  Institute,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  mentioned  that  during  the 
two  years  since  the  Institute  had  been  incor- 
porated, the  membership  had  reached  350. 

Dr.  Williamson  said  the  subject  was  so  vast 
that  he  was  obliged  to  omit  the  early  history  of 
fresco  altogether.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  exactly  what  fresco  work 
was.  Fresco  buono,  or  true  fresco,  was  paint- 
ing upon  wet  plaster  with  colours  that  were 
mixed  with  water  or  lime-water,  and  there  was 
also  fresco  secco,  which  was  painting  upon 
dry  plaster.  Tempera  painting  in  Italy, 
although  not  true  fresco,  was  often  done. 
Generally  some  fluid  or  gelatinous  substance 
was  used  with  the  colours,  such  as  egg,  size, 
or  gum.  Fresco  and  tempera  painting  were 
very  ancient  arts  ; paintings  on  plaster  were 
found  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  and  very 
largely  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  and  apparently 
it  was  a favourite  form  of  indoor  mural  paint- 
ings. There  were  certain  broad  advantages 
and  disadvantages  with  regard  to  buono 
and  secco  fresco.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  secco  was  that  it  would  not  bear 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  that  the 
colours  could  be  rubbed  off ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  could  be  painted  leisurely.  With 
buono  fresco  the  work  had  to  be  done 
hurriedly,  and  only  a certain  portion  of  plaster 
was  put  on  at  a time,  so  that  the  artist  could 
paint  upon  it  before  it  dried.  The  painting 
upon  wet  plaster  was  the  most  lasting,  as  the 
colours  crystallised  with  the  plaster.  There 
was  no  true  fresco  work  in  England,  but  there 
was  some  partly  fresco  and  partly  tempera  in 
some  of  the  ancient  churches.  In  Italy 
the  art  assumed  far  greater  importance 
than  it  ever  did  in  England,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  Raphael.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Giotto  was  practically  the  great  be- 
ginner of  the  art  of  fresco  painting  in  Italy. 
His  pictures  in  Florence  of  the  “ Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents,”  “ Chastity,”  “Obedience,”  and 
others  showed  his  great  ability  to  tell  a story, 
and  his  desire  to  do  so  clearly  by  introducing 
as  few  figures  as  possible.  The  drawing  was 
crude  and  the  figures  stiff,  but  he  showed 
a strong  wish  to  put  as  much  character 
as  possible  in  the  faces.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  fresco  showed  a considerable 
improvement.  There  was  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  Orcagna,  Altichieri,  Fra  Angelico,  &c.,  to 
show  the  pictorial  importance  of  a picture — a 
stronger  attempt  at  dramatic  power,  and  an 
effort  to  represent  all  the  figures  as  taking  part 
in  the  central  scene.  At  this  time  a good  deal  of 
the  work  was  done  in  tempera.  Fra  Angelico  was 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  in  fresco  work.  His 
“ Crucifixion,”  with  the  figure  of  St.  Dominic 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  was  full  of  sweetness  and 
simplicity.  His  picture  of  our  Lord  as  a pilgrim, 
and  the  representation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Mark, 
were  also  splendid  specimens  of  the  work  of 
this  devout  artist.  The  background  to  his 
pictures  was  always  a representation  of  parts  of 
the  convent  in  which  he  lived  and  worked. 
Following  him  came  Masolino,  whose  pic- 
ture, “Tribute  Money,”  showed  two  or  three 
different  scenes  in  one  fresco  ; and  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  who  introduced  a great  deal  of 
colour,  and  natural  objects.  Coming  down 
to  1470  we  saw  more  and  more  tem- 
pera work,  and  the  introduction  of  the  classical 
style.  Then  about  this  period  it  was  the  habit 
of  rich  families  to  entrust  an  artist  to  decorate 
their  private  chapels  with  frescoes.  Con- 
temporary portraits  were  introduced  in  the 
pictures,  sometimes  representing  the  donors  as 
taking  part  in  scenes  which  happened  hun- 
dreds of  years  before.  The  golden  period 
followed,  commencing  with  Leonardo,  who 
made  the  experiment  of  painting  with  oil,  with 
a very  deplorable  result.  At  this  time,  also-, 
sketches  were  first  made,  and  the  cartoon, 
pounce,  and  stylus  were  used.  Then  came  the 


great  Raphael,  in  whose  time  fresco  work 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  next  the 
period  of  Michelangelo,  when  pagan  art  was 
carried  into  sacred  subjects.  Fresco  work 
afterwards  deteriorated  very  much  with  the 
Venetians,  who  simply  used  it  to  decorate  the 
outside  of  palaces  and  private  dwellings,  and 
it  became  mythical,  without  detail  and  without 
power. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture  views  were 
shown  illustrating  the  work  of  Giotto,  Orcagna, 
Altichieri,  Masolino,  Fra  Angelico,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  Lippi,  Raphael,  Leonardo,  Luini, 
Michelangelo,  Correggio,  8cc. 

The  Master  of  the  Painters’  Company  pro- 
posed a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  seconded,  and  the 
vote  was  carried. 


WASHINGTON  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. 

The  following  is  the  historical  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  architectural  development  of  the 
city  of  Washington  and  its  surroundings, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  referred  to  in  our  Note  on  page  206  ante. 
We  give  it  as  an  example  for  other  cities  and 
governments.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr, 
Brown  comments  strongly  on  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  through  allowing 
improvements  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  isolated 
persons,  each  working  his  own  pleasure, 
instead  of  proceeding  on  a broadly  defined 
general  scheme  : — 

“ The  original  plan  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton was  matured  by  Peter  Charles  L’Enfant, 
after  studied  investigation  of  the  site  by  George 
Washington  and  himself,  and  after  a careful 
consideration  of  the  existing  as  well  as  many 
proposed  plans  of  the  Old  World  cities.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  plan  the  location  of  the 
buildings  and  parks  were  mapped  out  on  broad 
and  effective  lines,  so  as  to  attain  harmony  as 
well  as  utility  in  grouping  the  whole  scheme 
into  one  unit. 

Prominent  points  were  selected  for  the 
principal  buildings  and  proposed  monuments. 
Stretching  from  the  site  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
site  of  a proposed  monument,  the  broad  reach 
of  the  Mall  was  planned,  and  crossing  at  right 
angles  to  this  site  was  the  axis  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  and  park.  Radiating  streets  from 
central  points  with  buildings  or  monuments  at 
the  end  of  pleasing  vistas  formed  another 
feature  of  special  beauty.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  scheme  was  a dignified,  formal, 
and  artistic  approach  and  setting  for  these 
principal  architectural  monuments.  The  plan 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  any 
existing  city.  The  radiating  streets  and  vistas 
of  modern  Paris  were  all  devised  under  the 
two  Napoleons,  and  L’Enfant’s  and  Washing- 
ton’s plan  was  drawn  in  1791. 

The  plan  of  the  streets  with  their  noble 
vistas  and  the  outlines  of  the  park  system  were 
executed,  and  the  Capitol  and  Executive  Man- 
sion were  built  on  the  sites  selected.  From 
this  point  in  the  development  of  the  city  of 
Washington  to  the  present  day  the  idea  of  a 
general  and  harmonious  scheme  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  and  the  landscape  of 
each  section  of  the  Mall  has  been  treated  as  if 
it  were  an  individual  park  and  had  no  bearing 
or  effect  upon  the  Capitol,  Monument,  or 
Executive  Mansion.  Although  these  parks 
may  in  one  or  two  instances  be  beautiful  in 
themselves,  the  object  and  end  of  the 
original  designer  has  been  ignored,  and  the 
country  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  of  the  grandest  architectural  and  landscape 
effects  which  has  ever  been  devised. 

The  general  design  suggested  buildings  on 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Mall  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  an  open  space  with 
boulevard  ornamented  with  planting,  sculpture, 
and  objects  of  art  similar  to  the  grand  open- 
ings in  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau,  which 
gives  such  magnificent  views  of  the  buildings 
and  forms  such  a far-reaching  vista  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Instead  of  following  this  grand  scheme 
as  devised,  our  Government  buildings  in 
Washington  have  been  located  wherever  whim, 
fancy,  or  local  interest  dictated  at  the  time  of 
their  erection.  The  effectiveness  of  vistas  on 
the  avenues  has  been  destroyed  ; the  utility, 
unity,  and  grandeur  of  massing  or  grouping 
such  structures  has  been  ignored,  parking  de- 
stroyed, and  the  building  of  noble  structures 
scattered  without  design  or  reason.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  money  expended 
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on  such  buildings  could  have  easily  produced 
unsurpassed  effects. 

The  early  Presidents — Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison — took  an  active  and 
painstaking  interest  in  the  design  of  our 
early  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  city.  Being  cultured  men,  they 
in  no  instance  failed  to  search  out  and 
employ  the  most  talented  men  in  the  pro- 
fession to  take  charge  of  Government  work, 
and  did  not  fail  to  insist  upon  adhering 
to  Thornton's  plan  of  the  Capitol,  Hoban's 
plan  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  L’Enfant’s 
plan  for  the  city.  They  did  not  seek  for  novelty 
in  details,  but  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
execution  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the 
academic  forms  of  architecture  as  practised  in 
that  day.  In  after  years  the  buildings  and 
park  treatment  were  delegated  to  separate  in- 
dividuals, who  appear  to  have  thought  their 
own  project  the  only  one  to  be  considered,  and 
all  unity  of  effect  has  been  lost.  Since  the  time 
of  L' Enfant  we  have  added  to  the  park  system 
the  Riverside  Park  by  reclaiming  the  flats,  the 
Zo  logical  and  Rock  Creek  parks,  and  the 
Arlington  estate,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac,  by  purchase. 

We  now  need  for  Government  and  municipal 
service  many  new  structures  for  Washington 
City.  The  old  park  system  is  undeveloped 
except  in  limited  places,  and  in  no  instance 
with  reference  to  the  buildings.  The  new 
park  system  is  undeveloped,  and  the  sites  for 
contemplated  buildings,  bridges,  and  statuary 
are  unselected.  The  proper  grouping  of 
buildings  so  as  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
various  departments,  to  attain  prompt  and  easy 
communication  between  departments  of  the 
Government  in  which  business  requires  fre- 
quent interchange  of  duties,  is  as  impor- 
tant as  a system  of  grouping  to  attain  artistic 
effect.  The  executive  departments  should  be 
of  easy  access  to  the  Executive  Mansion  and  to 
each  other.  The  various  scientific  departments 
should  form  another  group,  the  courts  probably 
another  group,  and  buildings  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  Congress  should  be  grouped  in 
connexion  and  harmony  with  the  Capitol 

Now  is  the  time,  on  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  another  plan  on  which 
future  buildings  shall  be  erected,  by  which 
parks  shall  be  laid  out  so  as  to  enhance  the 
effect  and  beautify  the  buildings,  and  by  which 
grouping  of  monuments  may  add  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  whole.  Now  is  the  time  for  a 
general  plan  for  connecting  the  park  system, 
as  well  as  devising  the  broad  principles  on 
which  all  parks  shall  be  treated,  which  shall 
have  a formal  treatment,  which  shall  be  treated 
broadly  for  river  and  distant  effects,  and  which 
shall  be  treated  naturally  because  of  their 
natural  and  picturesque  beauties.  To  attain 
this  end  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  put 
the  method  of  securing,  selecting,  and 
supervising  such  a scheme  in  the  hands  of 
a body  of  men  eminent  in  the  professions 
of  architecture  and  landscape  architecture,  as 
this  work  is  purely  a question  of  artistic  judg- 
ment in  the  departments  of  architecture  and 
landscape  treatment. 

The  artists  of  this  country  have  shown  them- 
selves capable  of  producing  effects  surpassing 
those  of  other  nations  in  the  temporary  work 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  where 
the  work  was  laid  out  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  a board  of  architects,  landscape  archi- 
tects, and  sculptors.  It  is  a sad  commentary 
on  our  present  methods  that  we  have  in 
Washington  no  work  by  the  architects,  painters, 
or  sculptors  who  have  accomplished  work  on  a 
par  with  similar  work  in  other  portions  of  the 
world.  While  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
history  the  various  classes  of  work  in  Washing- 
ton were  always  represented  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  their  various  branches,  in 
recent  years  our  men  honoured  abroad  in  Paris 
are  unhonoured  in  our  capital  city. 

By  a commission  of  the  character  called 
for  in  this  resolution  we  would  have  a body 
capable  ot  selecting  the  designs,  or  the  men 
who  would  be  most  capable  of  producing  the 
effects  to  be  desired. 

The  opportunity  is  too  great  to  be  cast 
aside.  No  country  has  a building  more  noble, 
grand,  or  beautiful  than  the  Capitol,  a shaft 
more  imposing  than  the  Monument,  a free 
space  between  these  buildings  greater  than 
the  Mall  ; with  such  an  opportunity  to  treat 
it  so  as  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Monument,  and  the  Executive  Mansion  ! 
No  country  has  such  a monumental  structure 
as  the  proposed  Memorial  Bridge  ; let  tfiis 


be  located  so  as  to  enhance  most  effectively 
the  treatment  of  the  Mall. 

There  are  few  more  pleasing  bits  of  land- 
scape than  the  broad  Potomac,  stretching  south 
of  Riverside  Park,  with  the  hills  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  on  either  side,  with  the  beautiful 
colours  of  foliage  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  How  to  treat  this  so  as  to  enhance 
and  emphasise  the  natural  effects  is  a worthy 
subject  for  the  highest  genius.  The  National 
Zoological  Park  and  Rock  Creek  Park  are 
picturesque  in  the  highest  degree.  Great  skill, 
as  well  as  a love  for  nature,  requires  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  jeopardise  their 
natural  beauties,  but  make  them  accessible  and 
bring  them  into  view,  so  they  may  be  enjoyed. 
The  most  advantageous  methods  of  connecting 
these  parks  needs  also  careful  consideration. 

We  believe  that  the  ends  suggested  in  this 
Report  can  only  be  attained  by  the  appointment 
of  a commission  such  as  is  embodied  in  this 
resolution.” 


CONFERENCE  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
ARCHITECTS. 

A conference  of  architects  was  held  at 
Sydney  commencing  on  the  last  day  in  Decem- 
ber, 1900.  The  Conference  met  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  at  the  Institute’s  rooms,  Vickery's 
Chambers,  82,  Pitt-street,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Edward  Davies,  President  of  the  South 
Australian  Institute  of  Architects,  Mr.  John 
Barlow,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  of  N.S.W.,  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  Conference.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Wilshire,  Messrs.  Thos. 
Watts,  Past-President  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  of  Architects  ; E.  Davies,  Pre- 
sident of  the  South  Australian  Institute  of 
Architects  ; C.  W.  Chambers,  President  of 
the  Queensland  Institute  of  Architects  ; and 
W.  F.  Cavanagh,  Vice  - President  of  the 
West  Australian  Institute  of  Architects, 
were  unanimously  elected  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Conference.  Mr.  A.  B.  Black,  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  South  Australian  Institute  of 
Architects,  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Wilson, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Queensland  Institute  of  Architects, 
seconded,  that  Mr.  G.  Sydney  Jones  be  elected 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  following  delegates  were  present : — 
From  the  R.V.I.A.  : Messrs.  Thos.  Watts, 
W.  R.  Butler,  J.  A.  B.  Koch,  D.  C.  Askew  and 

F.  A.  Fitts  ; From  the  S.A.I.A  : Messrs.  E. 
Davies,  A.  B.  Black,  M.  S.  Clark  and  Sydney 
Jackman  ; From  the  Q.I.A. : Messrs.  C.  W. 
Chambers,  A.  B.  Wilson,  R.  S.  Dods,  W.  C. 
Voller  and  E.  M.  Myers  ; from  the  I. A.  of 
N.S.W.  : Messrs.  J.  Barlow,  G.  Sydney  Jones, 

G.  Allen  Mansfield,  H.  C.  Kent,  Jas.  Nangie  and 
others. 

After  some  formal  business  had  been 
transacted,  the  proceedings  were  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  January  2,  when  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Barlow,  and  papers 
on  the  “Proposed  Federation  of  Australian 
Architects  ” were  read  by  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  E.  Davies,  C.  W.  Chambers,  and 
Charles  Rosenthal,  A. R.V.I.A. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Chair- 
man said  that  it  was  for  the  meeting  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Federation  of  Architects 
proposed  was  to  take  the  form  of  a Federal 
Council  or  a Federal  Institute. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wilson  said  a very  good  sug- 
gestion had  been  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Rosenthal 
that  Commissions  should  be  appointed, 
although  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  must  not 
go  too  fast  in  this  matter,  but  must  feel  their 
way  carefully.  The  idea  of  a central  institute 
was  also  a good  suggestion.  The  speaker 
found  that  the  best  return  he  could  get  for  his 
subscription  to  the  R.I.B.A.  was  a copy  of  the 
Transactions,  as  it  gave  one  an  idea  of  what 
was  being  done  in  Great  Britain,  and  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  by  this  means  which 
otherwise  would  be  lost  altogether.  The 
question  of  the  Federal  Council  had  been 
occupying  their  minds  for  a considerable  time, 
and  he  would  like  to  know  if  the  Government 
of. New  South  Wales  had  in  any  way  recog- 
nised the  Institute  of  Architects. 

Mr.  Watts  thought  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
bring  about  this  federation.  He  himself 
thought  it  a very  desirable  thing.  All  knew 
that  union  was  strength,  and  he  had  found  in 
Victoria,  before  the  Institute  had  been  founded 
there,  that  architects  were  without  any 
influence  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  formed 
themselves  into  a society  they  spoke  with  more 
authority,  and  brought  themselves  to  bear  upon 


the  Government  and  all  bodies  contemplating! 
building.  Being  separated  by  such  immense] 
distances  was,  to  his  mind,  the  difficulty  in 
their  co-operating,  for  if  they  did  form  such  anj 
association  each  colony  would  have  to  appoint 
delegates.  However,  they  were  to  get  united  ! 
and  make  their  influence  felt  and  wishes] 
known  in  the  different  colonies. 

Mr.  Askew  said  when  they  all  becamd 
federated  they  would  have  to  work  in  all  the! 
colonies  and  not  separately,  and,  therefor©] 
they  must  have  uniform  charges.  If  thd1 
council  were  formed  it  would  be  the  final  couni 
of  appeal,  and  the  institute  of  each  state  would 
have  to  submit  to  it.  He  would  suggest  thar 
representatives  from  each  colony  be  appointed 
to  thresh  the  matter  out,  and  report  to  the  Con-! 
ference  at  a later  date. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  said  it  would  mean  weeks  ano 
perhaps  months  of  labour  before  a proper* 
system  could  be  arrived  at,  but  he  thought  tha 
the  question  of  an  Australian  Institute  shoulc 
be  considered.  Let  them  all  bear  the  sanu 
name  and  be  members  of  the  one  brotherhood 

Mr.  Watts  moved  and  Mr.  Chamber: 
seconded  : — 


“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desiri 
able  that  the  architects  of  Australia  form  a Federal 


Institute.” 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Tolhurst  moved  and  Mr.  Askew 
seconded  : — 


“ That  the  chief  delegates  from  each  state  b 
appointed  by  this  meeting  to  form  an  outlinci 
scheme  of  what  is  proposed  to  put  before  the  Con? 
ference,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  same  ter 
the  Institutes  of  the  respective  states.” 


Mr.  Addison  moved  the  following  amendment  :4l 

' ite4 


That  one  delegate  from  each  colony  be  appointe.' 
to  the  committee.” 

The  amendment  was  not  seconded,  and  the  motioii 
on  being  put  was  carried. 

Mr.  Chambers  proposed  and  Mr.  Davie  1 
seconded  : — 

“That  the  report  of  the  delegates  upon  tin 
Federal  Institute  of  Australasia  be  received  o:i 
Saturday  morning  at  ten  o’clock.” 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Papers  on  “The  Promotion  of  Architecture 
Education  and  a Travelling  Scholarship  ” wer< 
then  read  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Black,  on  behalf  of  Mi' 
R.  J.  Haddon,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Blacket 
F.I.A.  of  N.S.W.  (read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary* 

On  reassembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  dis: 
cussion  on  the  question  of  “ The  Promotion  oj 
a Rdnoatinn  and  a Travellin 


Architectural  Education  and  a Travellin.. 
Scholarship,”  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Butler,  speaking  upon  the  matter  c 
Federal  Scholarships,  moved  : — 

“ That  this  Conference  heartily  approves  of  th 
suggestion  to  establish  a Federal  Scholarship,  am, 
desires  that  the  Federal  Council  shall  give  th 
matter  its  first  consideration. 

Mr.  Chambers  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Papers  on  the  subject  of  “ Investigating  th 
Strength  of  Australian  Building  Materials  1 
were  read  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wilson  and  Mr.  jfl 
Nangie. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Clar 
seconded  : — 

“That  should  the  proposed  Federal  Institute 
become  an  accomplished  fact  this  Conferenci 
communicate  with  the  Federal  Institute  askin; 
them  to  take  the  question  of  obtaining  informal 
tion  as  to  the  quality  of  Australian  building 
materials  into  their  early  consideration.”  * 

T he  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  third  sitting  on  January  4,  the  follow: 
ing  paper  on  “The  Conduct  of  Competitions ili 
was  read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  M.  Addison  : — 

“This  Congress  has  presumably  been  in 
augurated  with  the  one  main  object  of  form 
ing  an  Australian  Federal  Institute.  To  heir1' 
towards  this  end,  it  is  well  that  we  shoiil' 
exchange  views  on  the  general  principle^ 
underlying  those  subjects  which  at  an  earl; : 
date  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Counci 
of  the  Australian  Federal  Institute.  Not  th* 
least  important  of  these  will  be  the  conduct  a 1 
competitions.  It  is  our  misfortune  that,  owin? 1 
to  our  profession  having  no  authoritative  re 
cognition,  there  has  been  no  general  bocF 
powerful  enough  to  enforce  such  a high  ethica 
professional  code  as  exists  in  the  legal  anc. 
medical  professions.  Nothing  seems  to  me  te. 
stand  so  seriously  in  the  way  of  the  formation  1 
of  such  an  ethical  code  as  the  lax  conduct  ot : 
competitions.  A struggling  architect,  whose 
one  chance  of  immediate  prosperity  is  tc  ■ 
win  an  important  competition,  is  too  oftetf  | 
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aced  with  this  difficulty,  viz.,  that  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  he  must  leave  the  chance 
intoucbed,  waste  his  time  in  a hopeless  effort, 
)r  adopt  means  towards  success  against  which 
lis  better  nature  revolts.  Probably  we  have  all 
>f  us  at  times  been  shocked  by  hearing  some  of 
hose  whose  education  and  professional  stand- 
ng  should  make  them  leaders  of  correct 
hought,  openly  excusing  doubtful  practices  in 
onnexion  with  competitions.  This  reason,  if 
here  were  no  other,  should  be  sufficient  to  put 
he  question  of  competitions  in  the  front  rank 
f those  to  be  discussed  by  the  Federal  Council, 
n this  relation  the  first  question  will  be  as  to 
ovv  far  the  Federal  Institute  should  counte- 
ance  competitions  at  all.  It  is  certain  that  in 
le  past  but  fevv  first-class  architectural  results 
ave  been  achieved  by  competitions,  and  few 
ommittees  or  individuals  who  have  since 
rganised  a competition  are  prepared  to  repeat 
le  experience.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
bsurdly  loose  way  in  which  conditions  of 
^petitions  are  drawn  up,  but,  to  a certain 
^Iso’  *°  a defect  in  the  system 
self.  The  competing  architect  has  not 
tree  hand  in  solving  the  problem  before 
!m,  but  is  subject  to  restrictions  placed 
Don  h!m  by  smile  °ne  who  may  often  be  less 
,e  than  himself,  and  who  generally  will  have 
iven  much  less  attention  to  the  question  than 
incumbent  on  a competing  architect ; conse- 
lently  a design  is  produced  below  the  full 
nvers  of  the  designer.  Competitions,  on  the 
her  hand,  offer  the  young  architect  an  earlier 
jportumty  ot  showing  his  ability  than  would 
hei  wise  be  likely  to  accrue  to  him,  and  also 
ive  some  effect  in  rousing  the  older  practi- 
iners  out  of  that  monotony  which  is  likely  to 
: the  result  of  long,  successful  practice.  It 
11  probably  be  conceded  then  that  while 
mpehtions  for  ordinary  buildings  should 
nerally  be  discouraged,  for  public  buildings 
sy  are  an  advantage  when  wisely  conducted. 

>r  such  buildings  no  pains  should  be  spared 
ga!"u  Probably  the  best  results 

>uld  be  obtained  by  having  first  a competi- 
n for  plans  only,  and  after  paying  well  for 
;se,  issue  the  accepted  plans,  with  as  much 
ticism  as  is  deemed  necessary,  in  a competi- 
n for  the  completed  building.  The  successful 
:hitects  in  the  two  competitions  might  then 
appointed  conjointly  to  carry  out  the  work, 
any  case  the  aim  in  formulating  conditions 
odd  be  in  the  first  instance  to  minimise  the 
>rk  of  the  competing  architects.  Whether  this 
lest  accomplished  by  eliminating  perspectives 
doubtful.  Perspectives  give  the  simplest 
• u”,  uof.,  showing  the  real  effect  of  the 
ished  building,  which  can  only  be  got  from 
s plans  by  a very  practised  critic.  Condi- 
ns  often  fail  in  their  desired  object  by  being 
. precise  in  laying  down  under  penal  con- 
ions  the  accommodation  demanded  In 
'St  cases  a description  of  the  accommoda- 
r reclaired,  leaving  the  architect  a free  hand 
providing  it,  would  lead  to  better  results. 

|e  estimating  of  cost  is  one  of  the  great 
acuities  facing  the  adjudicator,  and  the 
u,  . too  often  lead  to  disappointment. 

lajrness  to  competing  architects,  the 
iditions  should  indicate  what  method  of 
nputation  of  cost  is  to  be  adopted.  A pro- 
iional  adviser  appointed  by  the  Federal 
titute,  whose  decision  should  be  final  at  least 
regards  the  payment  of  premiums,  is  an 
ential  stipulation,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
h adviser  revised  the  conditions  before 
y were  issued.  The  question  so  often  raised 
.hese  states  of  the  right  of  civil  servants  to 
npete  does  not  seem  to  me  an  important 
To  enter  a competition  may  be  looked 
m as  tantamount  to  applying  for  the  work, 
which  no  other  service  should  be  a bar. 
case  of  Government  work,  how- 


compete.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  com- 
petitions are  impossible  if  architects  will  not 
compete,  and  by  loydty  to  each  other  we  can 
soon  remove  all  the  evils  of  the  system  that  are 
capable  of  removal." 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  was  not  prepared  at  that 
juncture  to  enter  into  a discussion  on  the 
question  of  competitions.  His  general 
experience,  which  might  embrace  half-a-dozen 
Government  competitions,  had  been  that  the 
work  was  always  thrown  away.  If  they  could 
in  some  way  or  another  touch  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Government  giving  the  work 
out,  as  proposed  by  their  President,  to  archi- 
tects, it  would  seem  to  him  to  be  the  only 
method  of  meeting  the  case  effectually. 

Mr.  Butler  thought  it  was  hopeless  for  them 
to  enforce  any  rules  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  competitions,  and  that  it  was  best  for  them 
to  follow  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Architects. 

Mr.  Askew  moved,  and  Mr.  Tolhurst 
seconded  : — 


capita  of  the  subscriptions  quoted  by  the  State 
Institute.’  ” 


the  __  ivuia  iluw. 

’ If-  c^ear  ^at  110  Government  servant 

0,  by  his  position,  has  a knowledge  of  the 
ummary  work  done  in  connexion  with  such 
^petition  would  leel  justified  in  competing. 
- above  points,  which  seem  to  me  the  most 

1 aave  merely  touched  upon.  I con- 
\lhatt.in  such  a gathering  as  this,  and  in 
snort  time  at  our  disposal,  we  cannot  hope 
10  more  than  express  our  opinions  on  main 
iciples,  leaving  details  for  discussion  in 
uler  committees.  The  practical  suggestion 

1,  which  I will  close  is  that  the  Federal 
ltutc  carefully  lays  down  principles  on  all 
points  necessary  to  satisfactory  conditions 

[ompetition.  That  it  then  be  insisted  upon 
: j°,nd.^lons  f°r  any  competition  be  sub- 
eci  to  the  local  Institute  and  be  endorsed 
them  as  satisfactory,  embodying  those  prin- 
ts, before  members  of  the  Institute  shall 


1 That  one  of  the  first  matters  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  Council  be  the  considera- 
tion of  drafting  conditions  of  competitions, 
especially  with  relation  to  the  designing  of 
’mportant  Government  works." 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  resuming  the  sitting  in  the  afternoon, 
papers  were  read  on  “The  Question  of  the 
Amount  of  Work  carried  out  by  State  Govern- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  Architects  in  Private 
Practice  ” by  Messrs.  A.  B.  Black  and  William 
Kenwood,  F.I.A.,  N.S.W. 

Mr.  Butler  thought  the  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  things  was  largely  because  in  the  early 
days  there  were  very  few  skilled  architects  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  sooner  they  could  formu- 
late their  Federal  Institute,  train  their  men 
better,  create  a School  of  Architecture,  and 
show  the  Government  that  they  could  do  work 
better  than  the  Government,  they  might  be 
able  to  do  more  with  the  latter. 

Mr.  Clark  moved,  and  Mr.  Askew  seconded, 
and  it  was  agreed  : “ That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Federal  Council  of  Australian  Architects 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Federal 
Government  the  advantages  of  distributing  the 
Government  buildings  throughout  the  profes- 
sion instead  of  being  confined  exclusively  to 
the  Government  Departments.” 

At  a subsequent  sitting  a letter  was  received 
from  the  Builders’  and  Contractors’  Association 
of  New  South  Wales  advocating  uniform  con- 
ditions of  contract. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  thought  the  suggestion  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  he  moved  : “ That  the 
letter  from  the  Builders’  and  Contractors’  Asso- 
ciation be  acknowledged,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  it  receive  the  early  consideration 
of  the  Federal  Council.”  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Committee’s  report  as  to  the  formation 
of  a Federated  Institute  of  Australian  Archi- 
tects read  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  having  been  decided  that  the  various  State 
Institutes  combine  under  federation,  the  delegates 
suggest  that  the  Federated  Institute  be  named  “ The 
Institute  of  Australasian  Architects,"  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  obtain  a Royal  Charter  entitling 
the  use  of  the  prefix  “ Royal.” 

2.  Delegates  suggest  that  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment of  the  R.I.A.A.  be  met  by  a percentage  of  the 
subscriptions  collected  by  the  State  Institute. 

3.  That  a committee'  of  five  members  of  the 
Institute  |of  Architects  of  New  South  Wales  be 
appointed  by  the  delegates  to  draw  up  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  code  of  by-laws,  and  submit  to  the 
several  Institutes  for  approval  or  amendment  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  any  amendments  or  sug- 
gestions made  by  any  Institute  be  submitted  to  each 
of  the  other  Institutes  for  consideration,  and  re- 
turned by  them  in  due  course  to  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  The  objects  to  be  : — 

(u)  The  advancement  of  architecture. 

(b)  Uniformity  of  Australasian  practice. 

(c)  Examination  of  applicants  for  membership 
after  six  months  from  incorporation. 

(d)  The  general  settlement  of  all  matters  affecting 
the  mutual  actions  of  State  Institutes. 

It  was  agreed  that  Clause  1 be  passed. 

A short  discussion  was  entered  into  on 
Clause  2 regarding  the  payment  of  subscrip- 
tions, it  having  been  suggested  that  the  fee  be 
per  capita. 

Mr.  Black  moved  and  Mr.  Cavanagh 
seconded : — 

That  Clause  2 be  amended  to  read  as 
follows  ‘ Delegates  suggest  that  the  expenses 
of  management  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Australian  Architects  be  met  by  a levy  per 


The  amendment  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Askew  moved  and  Mr.  Rosenthal 
seconded  : — 

“That  Clause  3 be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : — ‘ ...  and  that  the  committee 
above  mentioned  be  composed  of  Messrs.  J. 
Barlow,  Kenwood,  and  Jones,  of  the  Institute 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  two  other  members 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Council  of  the  New 
South  Wales.’  ’’  This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  moved  an  amendment  to 
Clause  4 (Section  c),  to  read  as  follows  : — 

. . but  that  the  Council  be  allowed  to 
waive  the  examination  in  the  case  of  any  archi- 
tect whose  work  may  be  of  such  a nature  in 
their  opinion  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  full  membership." 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
men  coming  from  England  and  America  to  ask 
them  to  submit  to  any  examination  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  thought  a man  should  be 
compelled  to  reach  a certain  standard  before 
he  could  become  a member.  This  was  what 
they  required  to  give  them  the  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  that  they  should  have. 

Mr.  Kenwood  was  sure  that  on  the  present 
occasion  they  were  trying  to  elevate  their  pro- 
fession, and  if  they  were  going  to  elevate  their 
profession  they  must  do  it  by  examination.  He 
certainly  believed  that  they  would  not  have  to 
submit  all  their  Fellows  at  the  present  time  to 
that  means,  but  in  the  future  every  one  would 
have  to  undergo  an  examination. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  agreed  with  the  system  of 
examination,  and  said  that  it  might  never  occur 
that  a man  from  England  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world  would  be  asked  to  submit  to  this 
examination. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Addison  moved  an  amendment  to 
Clause  4 (Section  d).  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Black 

That  each  Institute  in  the  federation  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  self- 
government  subject  only  to  the  fiat  of  the 
general  body  in  all  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  profession  generally."  This  was 
agreed  to. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Butler,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Askew,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Chambers,  that 
the  following  be  an  addenda  to  Clause  3 
“That  the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  draft  regulations  for  the  formation  of  the 
R.I.A.A.  be  named  the  Federal  Institute  Com- 
mittee, and  that  it  be  asked  to  arrange  for  an 
Inter-State  Conference  of  Architects  in  Mel- 
bourne at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
Federal  Parliament  and  submit  draft  regula- 
tions to  that  meeting.”  This  was  also  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Tolhurst  moved,  and  Mr.  Addison 
seconded,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

“That  the  President  and  Secretary,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  requested  to 
prepare  and  present  an  address  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General  expressing  all  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  draft  address 
herewith.’’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  a vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cavanagh,  on  behalf  of  Western 
Australia,  referred  to  the  splendid  way  in 
which  they  had  been  treated,  and  congratu- 
lated the  Institute  of  Architects  in  New  South 
Wales  for  doing  the  greatest  action  that  had 
been  done  yet  in  connexion  with  the  profession 
of  architecture  in  Australia.  They  had  started 
to  erect  the  profession  of  architecture  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  hoped  to  establish  it  in 
Australia  even  on  better  ground  than  they  had 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Barlow  thanked  them  heartily  for  the 
warm  manner  in  which  they  had  recognised 
the  work  which  the  Institute  of  Architects  of 
New  South  Wales  had  done. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Sydney  Jones),  the  proceedings 
closed. 

On  Thursday,  January  3,  the  Institute  of 
Architects  of  New  South  Wales  gave  a banquet 
in  honour  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
of  Architects.  The  function  was  held  at  the 
Cafe  Framjais,  Mr.  John  Barlow  being  in  the 
chair. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Building,  Engineering , 
and  Mining  Journal  of  Sydney  for  the  above 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.] 
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PUGIN  STUDENTSHIP  SKETCHES. 

HHIS  sheet  of  sketches  is  reduced  from  one 
of  the  frames  of  drawings  sent  in  to  the 
Institute  of  Architects  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Cotman,  who  gained  the  Pugin  Studentship 
this  year. 

In  regard  to  the  sketches  Mr.  Cotman 
writes  : — “ This  sheet  of  drawings  indicates  the 
variety  of  work  submitted  by  me  in  this  com- 
petition last  year.  I think  nearly  every  pencil 


petition  last  year.  I think  nearly  every  pencil 
sketch  I ever  did  went  in,  except  when  both 
sides  of  the  paper  were  sketched  on  and  one 
had  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  doorway  at  Audenarde,  of  which  the 
lower  part  is  represented  at  South  Kensington 
(and  also  at  the  Crystal  Palace),  is  by  Paul  van 
Schelden,  1531.  The  upper  part  is  rather 
coarse  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  which 
is  exceedingly  refined  and  playful  in  detail. 
The  children’s  figures  are  beautifully  propor- 
tioned. There  are  doors  in  each  of  the  three 
sides  opening  into  the  council  chamber. 

The  Italian  chimney-piece  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  supporting  men 
under  the  brackets  are  rather  weak,  being  on 
tip-toes.  The  detail  is  curiously  fanciful  and  in 
bold  relief. 

The  little  walnut  table  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  in  the  woodwork  corridor  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  the  result 
of  a week  end  trip,  needs  no  comment." 

Mr.  Cotman  is  quite  right  as  to  the  variety  of 
his  sketches.  They  formed,  when  all  exhibited 
together,  a collection  very  noteworthy  in  this 
respect. 


Bank  at  Think.  Plan. 


heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  C.  Kite  & C<: 
London  ; stoves,  rain-water  heads,  gas  pe: 
dants  and  brackets,  Messrs.  T.  Elsley,  Limit©  1 
London  ; ornamental  plaster  work,  Mr.  Gilbeij 
Seale,  London ; iron  casements,  Messid 
Crittal  & Co.,  Braintree ; plumbing,  le; 
glazing,  and  glass  domes,  Messrs.  Jenkins 
London;  lavatory  fittings,  Messrs.  J.  Tyl'j 
& Sons,  Limited,  London  ; iron  railings  ar 
chains  for  hall,  Messrs.  Gatward  & Son 
Limited,  Hitchin  ; tiles  for  fireplaces,  Messrs) 
M.  Van  Straaten  & Co.,  London ; speakiri; 
tubes,  Messrs.  Sheath  Bros.,  London  ; doc 
furniture  and  panic  bolts,  Messrs.  Charlau 
Smith  & Sons,  Limited,  London  and  Birmin; 
ham  ; glazing  in  yard,  Messrs.  Rendle  & C<  . 
Limited,  London  ; asphalt  for  flats,  Val  c 
Travers  Company,  London  ; gallery  seats  an 
fittings  in  cloakroom,  Mr.  Joyner,  Hitchin 
benches  for  hall,  Mr.  Taylor,  Luton  ; curtail, 
throughout,  Mr.  F.  W.  Phillips,  Hitchin  ; ill 
candescent  gas  bye  pass  supply,  Mr.  W.  I." 
Phillips,  Luton. 


The  organ  is  also  of  special  design,  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  F.  R.  Comstock,  of  New  York 
City.  


NEW  TOWN  HALL,  HITCHIN. 

We  give  a view  and  plan  of  this  pleasing 
little  Town  Hall,  which  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G Lucas,  of  Hitchin 
(who  obtained  the  commission  as  the  result  of 
a competition),  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  as 
consulting  architect. 

In  the  design  the  main  object  was  to  bring 
the  building  into  line  with  such  fine  houses  as 
the  old  Brewery  House  in  Sun-street,  or  the 
smaller  houses  of  like  character  in  Bridge- 
street,  as  well  as  others  about  the  town.  In 
this  way  the  work  was  kept  as  inexpensive  as 
possible  for  a building  of  this  size  and  im- 
portance, and  it  was  hoped  to  bring  out  a note 
of  harmony  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
suiting  the  building  to  its  surroundings.  The 
roof  is  carried  by  steel  trusses,  which  do  away 
with  all  thrust,  and  reduce  the  load  to  a dead 
weight. 

The  body  of  the  hall  provides  for  fifteen  rows 
of  twenty  chairs  each,  and  fifteen  rows  of 
benches  each  with  twenty-two  seats.  The 
gallery  has  six  rows  of  benches,  each  providing 
twenty-four  seats,  and  two  smaller  ones,  giving 
a total  capacity  of  780  seats,  exclusive  of  stage 
and  standing  room. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  various  firms 
engaged  in  the  building,  or  from  whom  articles 
were  obtained  : — 

General  contractor,  Mr.  S.  Redhouse  ; 
mason’s  work,  Mr.  James  Pepper,  Hitchin 
and  Shefford  ; bricks,  Messrs.  Wheatley,  Hen- 
low  ; steel  roof  trusses,  Messrs.  Drew  - Bear, 
Perks,  & Co.,  London  ; roof  tiles.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Love,  Sandy,  Beds  ; plasterer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  Arlesey  ; gas-fittings  and  general  iron- 
mongery, Mr.  George  Redhouse,  Baldock  ; 


TWO  COUNTRY  BANKS. 

The  Bank  at  Thirsk,  for  the  Yorkshire  Ban! 
ing  Company,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  th 
old-fashioned  market-place.  It  is  built  of  Fan': 
dale  (Kirby  Moorside)  stone,  with  a red-tile! 
roof.  There  are  two  suites  of  offices,  whid 
are  let  off  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  caretaker,: 
rooms  over. 

The  contractors  were  Masons,  Messr; 
Wrn.  Nicholson  & Sons  ; plumbers,  J.  Lindleyi 
plasterer,  T.  Moore  ; tilers,  Messrs.  Watson  «. 
Worsnop—  all  of  Leeds  ; and  joiner,  J.  D.  Rue 
croft,  of  Thirsk.  The  Bank  panelling  an 
fittings,  which  -are  of  walnut,  were  made  b 
Christopher  Hodgson,  of  Northallerton. 

The  bank  at  Hunslet  is  a small  branch  n 
the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company  in  the  busl 
manufacturing  district  of  Leeds,  and  distal: 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  NEW 
HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

The  exterior  of  this  church  is  designed  in 
Italian  Renaissance;  it  is  finished  in  granite  and 
limestone,  with  pressed  buff  brick  ; all  cornices 
and  the  lanterns  of  the  towers  will  be  of 
copper. 

The  basement,  which  is  entered  by  two 
doorways  in  the  tower,  has  a large  vestry- 
room,  reading-rooms,  Sec.,  connecting  directly 
with  the  Sunday  schoolroom  on  the  rear  of  the 
lot. 

The  audience-room  is  without  gallery,  and 
great  attention  has  been  given  to  studying  out 
the  details  of  all  parts  of  the  interior  treatment. 
This  room  has  an  inclined  floor,  and  will  seat 
700  people. 
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about  a mile  from  the  head  office.  The  front 
is  constructed  of  Ancaster  stone  and  purpose 
made  brick.  The  banking  premises  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  ground  door,  and  the  rooms 
above  form  the  caretaker’s  house. 

The  contractors  were  : Brick  and  stone, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Thompson  & Sons ; joiner, 
Mr.  Banks  Mawson  ; plumber,  Mr.  George 
Thompson  ; and  plasterer,  Messrs.  Mountain  & 
Sons. 

Messrs.  Bedford  & Kitson,  of  Leeds,  were 
the  architects  for  both  the  buildings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Holbeck’s  New  Library,  Leeds.  — The 
competitive  plans  for  a new  branch  library  in 
Holbeck  were  recently  exhibited  at  the  Leeds 
Art  Gallery.  Most  of  the  eleven  competing 
architects  have  introduced  a tower  or  turret 
into  the  design.  In  the  first  premiated  design 
(Mr.  W.  Bakewell’s)  provision  is  made  on  the 
lower  ground  floor  for  a boys'  reading  room, 
with  attendants’  and  store  rooms.  Above  there 
is  a general  reading  room  with  an  area  of 
2,036  square  feet,  and  adjoining  it  a lending 
library  (790  square  feet),  a ladies’  room  (310 
square  feet),  book  store,  and  librarian's  room. 
The  book  accommodation  is  for  15,000  volumes, 
with  the  possibility  of  extending  that  limit  by 
means  of  a gallery  to  27,000  volumes.  The 
second  premiated  design  was  by  Messrs.Bultery 
& Bird. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  in 
connexion  with  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the  Society’s 
rooms,  Park-street,  Leeds,  on  the  18th  inst. 
A lecture  was  to  have  been  delivered  by  Mr. 
Francis  Bond,  but  that  gentleman  being  unable 
to  be  present,  the  business  was  purely  formal, 
and  comprised  the  election  of  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  session  : — President, 
Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson  ; vice-presidents,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Howdill  and  Mr.  R.  Wood  ; hon. 
itreasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp  ; hon.  librarian, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Beevers  ; hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  S. 
IChorlev  ; Council,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Bedford, 
G.  F.  Bowman,  A.  E.  Dixon,  A.  Hill,  S.  D. 
Kitson,  and  W.  G.  Smithson.  Messrs.  H. 
Ambler  and  H.  E.  Illingworth  were  elected 
hon.  auditors.  The  prize  drawings  from  the 
[Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  were  on 
view. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— On  Saturday  morning  last  the  members  of 
Ithis  Association  journeyed  to  Kirkcaldy,  where 
they  visited  the  Victoria  Cabinet  Works,  per- 
mission for  which  had  been  granted  by 
Messrs.  A.  H.  M'Intosh  & Co.  The  party  was 
[under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George  Ferguson, 
who  explained  the  various  processes  and 
machinery.  In  the  afternoon  the  Adam  Smith 
and  Beveridge  Memorial  Halls  were  visited 
by  permission  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Macindoe,  Town 
Clerk,  where  Mr.  James  B.  Dunn,  the  architect, 
acted  as  leader  and  described  the  different 
parts. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — 
At  the  meeting  on  the  20th  inst. — Dr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch  in  the  chair — Mr.  Patrick,  Hon. 
Secretary,  read  some  notes  of  a discovery  made 
at  Lancaster  on  the  13th  inst.,  communicated 
by  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes.  The  discovery  con- 
sists of  two  urns,  probably  Saxon.  The  larger 
of  the  two  was  in  a fragmentary  condition,  but 
the  smaller  one  is  intact.  They  are  both  of 
(imperfectly  dried  clay  of  a reddish  colour,  and 
bear  handmarkings.  No  ashes  or  coins  were 
found.  The  urn  and  the  fragments  have  been 
(deposited  in  the  museum  in  the  Storey  Insti- 
tute, together  with  a tracing  showing  the 
lexact  spot  where  they  were  found.  The 
locality,  at  the  junction  of  Alfred  and  De  Vitre- 
istreets,  is  quite  a new  one,  not  at  all  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  but  not  far  from  a former 
site  of  a monastic  establishment.  The  find  is 
not  otherwise  important.  With  reference  to  the 
irecent  quincentenary  of  the  poet  Chaucer,  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma  read  an  interesting 
paper  upon  “ Chaucer  as  illustrating  English 
Mediasval  Life.”  He  said  there  were  three 
great  lights  illustrating  Mediaeval  English  Life 
i— Wycliffe,  Chaucer,  and  Piers  Ploughman, 
irhe  former  takes  the  clerical  standpoint  as  a 
>ort  of  English  Savanarola,  denouncing  the 


vice,  dissipation,  and  coarseness  of  the  upper 
classes  in  Church  and  State  in  the  days  of 
Richard  II.,  and  suggesting  the  reforms  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  necessary.  Chaucer  takes 
the  more  congenial  lay  view  of  a satirist  and 
poet.  Piers  Ploughman  raises  a jeremiad 
against  medimval  defects  and  shortcomings, 
but  in  characteristic  allegorical  mode  so 
fashionable  in  his  time.  There  are  many 
points  in  which  the  personality  of  Chaucer 
resembles  that  of  Dickens — both  are  humorists, 
both  have  a hearty  hatred  of  humbug  and 
hypocrisy,  both  stoop  to  depict  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  and  both  have  vast 
powers  of  description.  Chaucer,  however, 
rises  to  a higher  stage  of  elegance  of  descrip- 
tion, and  his  imagination  is  of  a far  more 
gorgeous  kind  than  that  of  Dickens.  In 
Chaucer,  we  have  both  the  light  and  shadow 
of  mediajval  England  ; we  see  tournaments 
and  pageants,  fine  knights  and  ladies,  in 
baronial  halls  and  the  rough  middle-class 
burgher;  the  artisan,  in  his  rude  humble  home, 
and  the  peasant  emerging  from  barbarism. 
The  people  of  England  have  not  really 
changed  much  since  Chaucer’s  day  ; many  of 
us  must  often  have  met  amongst  our  private 
friends  a majority  of  the  personages  in  the 
“ Canterbury  Tales.”  The  author  considered 
that  a historic  lesson  was  to  be  learnt  from  that 
fact,  that  although  costumes,  habits,  and 
fashions  might  differ,  the  “ John  Bull  ” of  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  very  like  his 
descendant  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth.  He 
wished  that  that  lesson  could  be  more  enforced 
in  history  lessons  at  our  schools,  for  children 
are  often  taught  to  look  on  the  Englishman  of 
mediaeval  times  as  a being  quite  strange  and 
foreign  to  the  people  they  meet  with  at  home 
or  in  the  streets. — An  interesting  discussion 
followed  the  paper,  in  which  Major  Frere, 
Mr.  Kershaw,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Patrick,  and 
the  Chairman  took  part. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
The  fourth  lecture  of  the  course  of  six  on 
“ Works  Management  ” was  given  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Barker  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on 
Tuesday,  19th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  King,  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Institution,  presiding.  Pro- 
ceeding with  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
manager  to  the  various  subordinate  officials, 
the  lecturer  considered  in  detail  the  methods  of 
transmitting  orders  to  the  works,  describing  the 
books  necessary  in  connexion  therewith. 
Systems  for  dealing  with  correspondence  were 
treated,  the  filing  of  letters,  drawings,  specifi- 
cations, &c.,  being  described.  Complete  and 
accurate  indexing  was  very  essential  to  success. 
The  duties  of  the  store-keeper  were  entered 
into  to  show  their  bearing  on  the 
proper  keeping  of  the  costs  accounts. 
The  great  desirability  of  a fair  trial 
being  given  to  new  material,  devices,  &c., 
which  might  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  manager  was  pointed  out.  Accurately 
conducted  experiments  weie,  however,  impera- 
tive, the  results  to  be  recorded  and  tabulated 
for  future  reference.  The  various  methods  of 
remunerating  workmen  for  work  done  were 
then  fully  considered,  the  difficulties  of  the 
piecework  system  being  dwelt  upon.  The 
premium  method  needed  the  exercise  of  much 
organising  talent  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment, or  it  would  lead  to  great  confusion. 


The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
— The  tenth  general  meeting  (business)  of  the 
session  of  this  Institute  will  be  held  on  Monday 
next,  to  consider  amendments  to  the  Institute  form 
of  conditions  of  contract.  The  Council,  having 
finally  withdrawn  from  further  negotiation  with 
the  Institute  of  Builders,  no  longer  bring  forward 
the  amended  clauses  with  a view  to  securing  a 
uniform  form  of  contract  agreed  upon  by  both 
Institutes  ; but  they  submit  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  body,  with  a view  to  such 
amendments  being  incorporated  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute Form  of  Contract  as  may  be  found  desirable. 
As  the  Council  do  not  propose  these  amended  clauses, 
they  have  been  printed  in  extenso,  including  the 
suggested  arbitration  clause,  for  the  information  of 
members.  We  printed  the  amended  clauses  in  our 
issue  for  December  S last. 

Good  Friday  Week. — In  consequence  of  the 
Easter  Holidays,  next  week  we  go  to  press  a daj' 
earlier  than  usual.  All  communications  for  the 
Editor  must  reach  him  by  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning,  except  lists  of  tenders,  which  will  be  re- 
ceived up  to  10  a.m.  of  the  same  day. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring-gardens,  Mr.  A.  M.  Torrance,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Hackney  Borough  Council  30,000/.  for  electric 
light  installation  ; the  Hammersmith  Borough 
Council  13,530/.  for  electric  light  installation  ; 
the  Lewisham  Borough  Council  1,000/.  for  as- 
phalt paving  works ; the  Stepney  Borough 
Council  5,163/.  for  street  lighting  ; the  Lewis- 
ham Borough  Council  6,000/.  for  library  build- 
ings ; the  Islington  Guardians  4,700/.  for  works 
at  the  workhouse  at  St.  John’s-road ; and  the 
Stepney  Guardians  15,000 /.  for  the  erection  of 
schools. 

Office  Accommodation. — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Establishment  Committee,  it 
was  agreed  : — 

“ That  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  approved  ; and  that  an  expenditure  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  8,000/.  be  authorised  for  carry- 
ing out  the  structural  alterations  for  the  purposes 
of  connecting  the  premises  Nos.  25,  26,  and  27, 
Cockspur-street,  with  the  main  building,  and  of 
providing  additional  office  accommodation.  That 
Standing  Order  No.  184,  relating  to  jobbing  works, 
be  suspended  in  order  to  enable  the  following  re- 
commendation to  be  considered  : That  the  work  be 
carried  out  by  the  Works  Department  at  prime  cost, 
plus  15  per  cent,  for  plant,  establishment,  and 
general  charges." 

Housing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  brought  up  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

“On  February  12,  1901,  the  Council  authorised 
us  to  advertise  for  tenders  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Council  on  26th  instant  for  the  erection  of  the 
dwellings  on  the  Duke’s-court  site,  Drury-lane,  for 
the  accommodation  of  610  persons  of  the  working 
classes  to  be  displaced  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Clare  Market,  Strand,  scheme.  We  now  submit  the 
working  drawings,  bills  of  quantities,  specification, 
and  architect’s  estimate  amounting  to  26,285/.  in 
respect  of  the  three  blocks  of  dwellings,  which  will 
be  known  as  Sheridan,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher 
buildings.  The  architect’s  estimate  is  made  up  as 


follows : — 

Buildings ^24,965 

Architect’s  expenses,  including  articles 
suppled  by  the  Council  and  provision 

for  contingencies  1,000 

Quantity  surveyor’s  fees 290 

Trial  holes  (already  voted) 30 


26,285 

The  dwellings  will  consist  of  three  blocks  of  five" 
story  dwellings,  which  will  provide  accommodation 
for  610  persons  in  130  tenements  ; of  these  ten  will 
be  of  one  room,  seventy-five  of  two  rooms,  thirty-five 
of  three  rooms,  and  ten  of  four  rooms.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  tenements  will  be  entirely 
self-contained,  and  the  remaining  ten  will  have 
private  water-closets,  but  sculleries  common  to  two 
tenements.  We  have  had  before  us  estimates  of 
the  probable  receipts  and  outgoings  in  respect  of 
the  dwellings,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  will  not  involve  any  charge  on  the 
county  rate.  We  propose  to  hold  a meeting  to 
consider  the  tenders  which  will  be  referred  to  us 
by  the  Council  for  consideration  on  the  26th  inst. 
This  will  enable  us  to  submit  a tender  for  accept- 
ance at  the  same  time  that  the  Finance  Committee 
report  on  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  erection 
of  the  buildings.  We  recommend  that  the  working 
drawings,  specification,  bills  of  quantities  in  respect 
of  Sheridan,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher-buildings,  and 
the  estimate  of  26,285/.  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  connexion  therewith  be  approved.” 

Mr.  A.  L.  Cohen  pointed  out  that  the  charge 
made  by  the  Guinness  Trust  was  2s.  i|  per 
room,  while  the  Four  Per  Cent.  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  charged  from  2s.  6j£d.  to 
3s.  o£d.,  but  in  the  latter  case  a bathroom  was 
provided.  He  contended  that,  until  the  Coun- 
cil gave  their  architect  instructions  to  prepare 
plans  for  houses  which  would  allow  of  a rent 
of  2s.  a room  being  charged,  the  difficulty 
would  never  be  solved.  He  moved  that  the 
Report  be  referred  back,  so  that  fresh  plans 
might  be  prepared  which  would  allow  of  the 
classes  being  housed  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
house. 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Collins  said  the  rents  to  be  charged  by 
the  Council  were  from  3s.  to  4s.  for  one  room , 
6s.  to  6s.  6d.  for  two  rooms,  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  for 
three  rooms,  and  10s.  to  ios.bd.  for  four  rooms. 

Mr.  Bruce  said  that  the  two  sites  cost  80,000/., 
and  had  to  be  written  dow’n  by  the  Finance 
Committee  for  housing  purposes  to  9,600 Z. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  the  question  was  not 
what  they  charged  per  room,  but  the  fact  that 
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the  Council  very  rightly  and  properly  prevented 
overcrowding  in  the  dwellings,  and  compelled 
people  who  would  otherwise  take  two  rooms 
to  take  three  rooms  instead.  It  seemed  to  be 
foolish  to  write  down  the  value  of  the  site  and 
then  to  make  it  appear  that  no  charge  would 
fall  on  the  rates,  by  charging  3s.  a room  to 
people  who  could  only  afford  to  pay  2s. 

Mr.  Hunter  declared  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment put  the  Council  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  companies  they  could  build  quite  as  cheaply. 
They  had  asked  an  outside  architect  to  design 
buildings  for  them,  but  while  he  provided  for 
500  persons  the  Home  Secretary  would  only 
allow  for  300.  Yet  the  architect  told  the 
Council  that  those  plans  were  superior  to  any  of 
those  prepared  for  the  private  companies. 

Dr.  Collins  said  the  Committee  had  instructed 
their  architect  to  prepare  plans  of  the  simplest 
design,  and  it  was  the  way  in  which  the  plans 
had  been  received  by  the  Home  Office  which 
had  caused  the  increased  cost. 

The  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  report 
afterwards  adopted. 

It  was  reported  that  Ruskin  Buildings,  Mill- 
bank  estate,  are  now  practically  completed. 
Ruskin  Buildings  is  the  more  northerly  of  the 
two  blocks  of  buildings  which  face  the  central 
open  space  and  which  are  similar  buildings 
with  plan  reversed.  The  block  is  divided  into 
four  houses  containing  eighty-five  tenements 
and  215  rooms,  giving  accommodation  for  430 
persons. 

The  Committee  brought  up  a report  con- 
taining the  following  recommendation  : — “ That 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Martin,  Wells,  & Co., 
amounting  to  23,600/.,  for  the  erection  of  Sheri- 
dan, Beaumont,  and  Fletcher  Buildings,  be 
accepted.” 

[This  was  agreed  to.  The  tender  is  1,365/. 
below  the  architect's  estimate.] 

The  same  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
October  23,  1900,  as  to  applications  involving  dis- 
placements of  the  working  classes,  we  reported  on 
January  29,  1901,  that  our  attention  had  been  drawn 
by  the  Building  Act  Committee  to  an  application 
made  under  the  Act  by  Messrs.  W.  Bradford  & Sons 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  & Paulin,  for 
sanction  to  a scheme  for  the  widening  of  Brady- 
street,  Bolt-street,  Foster-street,  and  Thomas- 
passage,  Whitechapel-road,  in  connexion  with  the 
extension  of  their  brewer}’.  Application  has  now 
been  made  for  sanction  to  an  amendment  of  the 
scheme,  by  which  eight  more  houses,  occupied  by 
persons  of  the  working  classes,  will  be  cleared  away ; 
and  upon  the  basis  of  two  persons  per  room,  thirty- 
eight  more  persons  will  be  displaced,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  provision  is  made  for 
rehousing  them.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  January  29,  1901,  efforts  have  been 
made,  but  without  success,  to  induce  Messrs.  Mann, 
Crossman,  & Paulin  to  make  some  provision  for 
rehousing  the  persons  displaced.  Our  attention  has 
also  been  drawn  by  the  Building  Act  Committee  to 
an  application  from  Mr.  Max  Clarke  on  behalf  of 
Spratt’s  Patent,  Limited,  for  consent  to  the  erection 
of  a warehouse  on  the  west  side  of  Fawe-street, 
Bromley-by-Bow,  Poplar.  In  this  case  eight  houses, 
recently  occupied  by  persons  of  the  working  class, 
are  being  demolished.  Upon  the  basis  of  two  per- 
sons per  room,  sixty- four  persons  will  be  expro- 
priated, and  no  provision  appears  to  be  made  for 
the  rehousing  of  any  of  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  displacements,  of 
which  we  have  received  particulars,  to  date  : — 


Date  when 
reported  to  the 
Council. 

1 

4 

Houses  to  be 
erected. 

Number  of 
persons  displaced. 

Number  of 
persons  proposed 
to  be  rehoused. 

Q.T3 

'033 

1 = 

55  3 

Nov.  13,  1900  .. 

216 

141 

1,7*8 

1,692 

36 

Jan.  23,  1901 

.<9 

— 

S'* 

— 

3,? 

Jan.  29,  1901 

— 

986 

— 

986 

March  26,  1901  j 

8 

8 

?8 

6* 

Total.. 

.1  04 

1,436 

The  Building  Act. — A discussion  took  place 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  to  consent  to  plans  of  an  extension 
of  Messrs.  Spratt’s  premises  at  Poplar  [see 
above  paragraph]. 

Mr.  Yates  moved  that  consent  be  not  given 
unless  a guarantee  was  given  that  the  sixty-four 
persons  dishoused  would  be  rehoused. 

Mr.  Strauss  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Goddard  Clark  (Chairman  of-  the  Build- 
ing Act  Committee)  said  in  deference  to  the 
Council  he  would  take  the  matter  back,  but  he 
did  not  think  anything  could  be  done,  because 


the  applicants  might  go  to  a higher  tribunal, 
and  the  Council  might  get  a slap  in  the  face. 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold  remarked  that  it  was  a 
most  foolish  policy  to  try  and  go  behind  the 
law  in  that  way.  It  might  be  that  they 
disagreed  with  the  law,  but  their  proper 
course  should  be  to  try  to  get  it  altered. 

A similar  amendment  with  regard  to  another 
recommendation  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  extension  of  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  & 
Paulin  was  defeated. 

Widening  of  N arrow-street,  Limehouse. — On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Improvements 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  the  estimate  of 
9,326/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
be  approved,  and  that  a contribution  be  made 
by  the  Council  on  the  usual  conditions  of  one- 
half  of  the  net  cost  of  the  widening  of  Narrow- 
street,  Limehouse,  between  the  Barley  Mow 
public-house  and  Three  Colt-street,  and  of 
Three  Colt-street  at  No.  107,  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Stepney. 

Sewer  Works. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  be  approved  ; that  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Clift  Ford,  amounting  to  12,911/.  5s.  8d., 
for  the  extension  of  the  middle-level  sewer  to 
Mitre-bridge  and  the  construction  of  a new 
sewer  in  Scrubbs-lane,  as  well  as  a length  of 
sewer  in  connexion  with  the  overflow  from  the 
Counter's  Creek  sewer,  be  accepted. 

Boys'  Home , Lowestoft. — On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  the  supple- 
mental estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  be  approved,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  1,100/.  in  respect  of  the 
erection  of  the  Shipping  Agency  building  at 
Lowestoft,  and  quantity  surveyor's  fees, 
clerk  of  works’  wages,  &c.,  be  sanctioned. 
That,  subject  to  the  result  of  the  usual  inquiries 
being  satisfactory,  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Ashby, 
Mill-road,  Lowestoft,  of  3,958/.  10s.  Sd.  for  the 
erection  of  the  building,  be  accepted. 

New  Entrance  Gates,  Battersea  Park. — The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  recom- 
mended, and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  estimate  of 
1,990/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be 
approved,  and  that  an  expenditure  of  that 
amount  be  sanctioned  for  the  construction  of 
four  sets  of  wrought-iron  entrance  gates,  with 
stone  piers,  at  Battersea  Park,  the  work  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Works  Department  without 
the  intervention  of  a contractor. 

Appointment  of  an  Architect  as  Arbitrator. — 
The  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  re- 
ported as  follows,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to  : — 

“ On  February  12  last  we  reported  to  the  Council 
the  fact  that  a notice  of  appeal  had  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Fladgates  & Co.,  on  behalf  of  the 
owners,  against  the  sealed  notice  from  the  Council 
requiring  certain  structural  alterations  to  be  made 
to  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Strand.  The  Council 
then  instructed  the  Clerk  to  apply  to  his  Majesty's 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  for  the  appointment 
of  an  arbitrator  to  hear  and  determine  the  appeal. 
A letter  has  now  been  received  from  his  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works  stating  that  Mr.  W.  Emerson, 
P R.  I. B. A , has  been  appointed  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  appeal.  We  recommend  that  the  solicitor 
be  authorised  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  support 
the  Council's  requirements  before  the  arbitrator.” 

Theatres,  &c. — On  the  recommendations  of 
the  same  Committee,  sanction  was  given  to  the 
following  applications  : — 

Arrangements  at  the  London  Music  Hall  (Mr. 
F.  Matcham). 

The  means  of  communication  between  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  and  the 
proposed  new  offices  (Mr.  J.  G.  Buckle). 

The  reconstruction  of  the  dressing-room 
block  at  the  Oxford  Music  Hall,  Oxford-street 
(Messrs.  Wylson  & Long). 

Proposed  new  doorway  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre,  King-street,  St.  James's  (Mr.  A.  B. 
Jackson). 

Gates  proposed  to  be  erected  at  the  St.  Olave 
and  St.  John  Institute,  Tooley-street  (Mr.  H. 
Stock). 

Tramways  and  Tnbis. — Dr.  Cooper  moved  : — 

“That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee to  consider  (a)  the  routes  along  which 
extensions  of  the  London  tramways  system  ought 
to  take,  having  regard  to  the  needs  of  thi  inhabi- 
tants in  every  part  of  the  county  ; (b)  the  establish- 
ment of  a tramway  centre  or  centres  to  which 
extensions. shall  converge;  (c)  the  railway  extensions 
required  to  perfect  the  London  overhead  railway 


system ; (d)  the  extensions  required  to  perfect  t!  I 
London  tube  or  underground  railway  system  ; ai  l 
to  report  to  the  Council  their  conclusions  at  tl 
earliest  possible  date.” 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  seconded  the  motion,  an  ; 
with  the  consent  of  the  mover,  added  the  foj 
lowing  words  : — 

“ And  that  it  be  a further  instruction  to  tl| 
Highways  Committee  to  secure  that  the  views  -;j 
the  London  County  Council  on  the  question  of  tul| 
or  underground  railway  schemes  now  before  Pa  i 
liament  shall  be  properly  represented  before  tl 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  formed  to  considO) 
the  subject.” 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to.  1 

The  Council  shortly  afterwards  adjourned,  j 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD.] 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board  wsj 
held  on  Saturday,  Sir  E.  Galsworthy  prel 
siding. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board  stating  that,  with  considerably 
hesitation,  they  were  issuing  an  ordtj 
authorising  the  expenditure  of  a sum  n< 
exceeding  125,694/.  on  the  erection  of  th|| 
proposed  White  Oak  School,  and  sanctioning 
118,694/.  of  this  amount  to  be  defrayed  by  ij 
loan  repayable  in  thirty  years  and  the  reman: 
ing  7,000/.  by  a loan  repayable  in  fifteej 
years. 

The  Works  Committee  submitted  a statemei;! 
showing  that  up  to  the  present  52,701/.  14s.  31 
had  been  spent  in  erecting  the  new  hea 
offices  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  TH. 
original  estimate  was  49,543^  The  amoui, 
already  spent  on  the  superstructure  ws) 
44,900/.,  exclusive  of  the  ventilating  tower.  | 
was  now  necessary  to  obtain  sanction  to  rais; 
the  extra  expenditure  beyond  the  43,400  alread|; 
authorised,  and  a recommendation  thatapplic;;: 
tion  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Boarl 
to  raise  a further  loan  of  11,000/.  was  approve^ 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  additions  anj; 
alterations  to  the  laundry  at  Leavendai 
Asylum,  the  Works  Committee  reported  th; 
Messrs.  Newman  & Newman,  the  architect;! 
had  been  directed  to  prepare  an  amended  plai 
with  a view  to  the  better  separation  of  tbj 
sexes  and  more  efficient  administration  am 
supervision  of  the  laundry  generally. 

The  Works  Committee  also  submitted  » 
report  respecting  the  proposed  Southei 
Hospital.  In  November  last  a revised  estimat: 
whereby  the  cost  was  reduced  from  319,40a 
to  284,300/.,  and  the  cost  per  head  from  393 
to  355/.,  was  submitted  to  the  Local  Goverq 
mem  Board.  Beyond  a bare  acknowledgmeij 
of  the  letter,  the  Managers  had  heard  nothin 
from  the  Board,  and  Messrs.  Treadwell  > 
Martin,  the  architects,  had  written  complai 
ing  of  the  delay,  and  pointing  out  that,  unle 
instructions  were  received  by  them  forthwith 
there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  the  wo* 
being  commenced  at  all  during  the  presej 
year.  The  Managers  adopted  the  suggestio 
of  the  Committee  that  the  Local  Governmc: 
Board  should  be  pressed  to  give  their  fin; 
decision  at  an  early  date. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Coni 
mittee  the  tender  of  Messrs.  McCormick  I 
Sons,  in  84,567/.  for  the  erection  of  Hi^ 
Wood  School,  Brentwood,  was  accepted. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894) 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Coun 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applicatio 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  whi) 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certa 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  1 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unle 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Woolwich. — Re-building  of  the  houses,  with  she 
on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  north  side  of  Wellingtc. 
street,  Woolwich,  between  Mulgrave-place  a 
Brewer-street  (Mr.  H.  P.  Monckton  for  Capt^ 
R.  A.  Ogilby). — Consent. 

Bow  and  Bromley.— A block  of  stable  buildings  . 
the  west  side  of  Leven-road,  Bromley  (Mr.  R. 
Kingham  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Co. 
pany,  Limited). — Consent. 

Greenwich,  j — A hotel,  with  stables,  on  the  sout 
east  side  of  Beaconsfield-road,  Westcombe  Pat 
Greenwich,  at  the  corner  of  Mycenre-road  (1^ 
M.  L.  Saunders  for  Mr.  F.  Bell). — Consent. 

Hackney  South—  One-story  shops  on  part  of  t 
forecourts  of  No3.  206  to  226  (even  numbers  on 
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inclusive),  Morning-lane,  Hackney  (Mr.  W.  Hall 
for  Mr.  T.  W.  Webber). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  buildings  with  oriel  windows 
upon  a site  on  ;the  west'iside  of  Queen-street  and 
the  south  side  of  Sussex-place,  Hammersmith,  was 
required  to  be  commenced,  be  granted  (Mr.  H.  G. 
Brace  for  Mr.  W.  Moss). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Dwelling-house  on  the  north  side  of 
Arkwright-road,  Hampstead,  to  abut  upon  Frognal 
(Mr.  1 A.  C.  H.  Watkin  for  Mr.  W.  Davis).— Consent. 

Hampstead. — Residential  flats  on  the  west  side 
of  West  End-lane,  Hampstead,  between  Douglas 
Mansions  and  Carlton  Mansions'(Messrs.  Palgrave 
& Co.  for  Messrs.  Herbert  Reeves  & Co.).— Consent. 

Islington,  East. — Retention  of  a one-story  stable 
building  at  the  rear  of  No.  95,  Hornsey-road,  Isling- 
ton, abutting  on  Shelburne-road  (Mr.  C.  G.  Cham- 
pion for  Messrs.  Watson  & Clarke)  — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — An  addition  to  No.  28,  Argyle- 
road,  Kensington,  to  abut  upon  Essex-villas  (Messrs. 
Hussey  & Walcott  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Weld),— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Two  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Newlands  Park,  Sydenham  (Mr.  E.  Bates  for 
Welford's  Surrey  Dairies,  Limited). — Consent. 

Marylebonc,  East.  — - Movable  wood  and  glass 
screens  at  the  sides  of  a stone  portico  at  the 
entrance  to  No.  5,  Cavendish-square,  St.  Marylebone 

(Messrs.  Smee  & Cobay  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Hunter). 

Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Wood  and' glass  in- 
closures to  an  open  portico  at  the  entrance  to  No. 
46,  Grosvenor-street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square 

(Messrs.  A.  Blomfield  & Sons  for  Mr.  E.  Speyer). 

Consent. 

Si.  George,  Hanover-square. — An  open  portico  in 
front  of  a building,  Nos.  19  and  19A,  Hanover- 
square,  St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  J.  Hudson 
for  Messrs.  Ashdown,  Limited). — Consent. 

Waitdswortli.f — Retention  of  a gas-meter  house 
in  the  playground  of  the  Sunny  Hill-road  school, 
Streatham,  abutting  on  Valley-read  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey 
for  the  School  Board  for  London)  — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — An  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  one-story  shops  upon  part  of 
the  forecourts  of  Nos.  151  to  169  (odd  numbers 
only,  inclusive),  Balham  High-road,  Wandsworth, 
was  required  to  be  completed,  be  granted  (Messrs. 
Gibbon  & Moore). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— Three-story  bay  window  in 
front  of  No.  4,  Douro-place,  Kensington  (Mr.  A. 
Adderley)  — Consent. 

Deptford.— Two  lamps  to  overhang  the  public 
way  at  the  White  Hart  public-house,  Grove-street, 
Deptford,  at  the  corner  of  New-road  (Messrs. 
Humphrey s-Davie3  & Co.  for  Messrs.  Style  & 
Winch,  Limited). — Refused. 

City  of  London  f — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
entrance  to  De  Keyser’s  Royal  Hotel,  Victoria  Em- 
bankment City  (Mr.  H.  C.  Morris  for  De  Keyser’s 
Royal  Hotel,  Limited). — Refused. 

■ Chelsea.— An  iron  sign  at  the  first  floor  level  in 
front  of  No.  13,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  to  project  over 
the  public  way  (Mr.  H.  D.  Bryan  for  Messrs.  Scott, 
Cuthbertson,  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Coterell  Brothers). 
— Refused. 

Dulwich. — The  erection,  on  three  sites  on  the 
south  side  of  East  Dulwich-road,  Camberwell,  one 
of  the  sites  abutting  also  upon  Oakhurst-grove,  of 
buildings  (Mr.  W.  E.  Deane  for  Mr.  A.  1.  Walke)  — 
Refused. 

Hampstead.— A greenhouse  at  the  nursery  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Haverstock-hill,  Hampstead  (Mr. 
J.  D.  Hunter  for  Mr.  J.  Russell). — Refused. 

Kensington,  Noiih. — One-story  shops  and  an 
entrance-way  on  the  forecourt  of  Norland  Castle, 
Queen’s-road,  Notting  Hill,  at  the  corner  of  Nor- 
land-road North  (Mr.  A.  Gordon  for  the  Salvation 
pmy).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — A building,  to  be  used  as  a 
slate  factory,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Bow 
Common-lane,  Bromley,  nearly  opposite  Tliomas- 
street,  with  the  forecourt  boundary  fence  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Bow  Common-lane  and  without  the  site  of  the  slate 
factory  being  covered  with  a layer  of  good  concrete 
at  least  6 in.  thick  (Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr  for  Mr  1 
Bnrroughes).— Consent 

Camberwell,  North. — Two  dormitories  and  a boiler- 
house  of  a temporary  character  at  the  rear  of  the 
ijuardians’  offices,  Peckham-road,  Camberwell,  with 
ihe  boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
ance  from  the  centre  of  Havil-street  (Mr.  E.  T. 
Hall  for  the  Guardians  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles 
-amberwell).— Consent. 

Clapham  — A one-story  building,  to  be  used  as  a 
children's  reading-room,  at  the  rear  of  the  public 
ibrarv.  Lavender-hill,  Battersea,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Green-lane 
Mr.  w.  M.  Wilkins  for  the  Council  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  of  Battersea). — Consent. 

Hackney,  South.— A one-story  addition  to  a build- 
nMat„the  rear  of  Na  10.  Tower-street,  London- 
ields,  Hackney,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
rom  the  centre  of  Martello-terrace  (Mr.  A.  Rider 
or  the  Tower  Fur  Company).— Consent. 

Hoxton.— Retention  of  a warehouse  building  on 
ne  north  side  of  Bowling-green-walk,  Pitfield- 
treet,  Hoxton,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 

> TO  |C|"lre  ",e  slreel(Mr.  HfW.  Dobb  for 
>r.  W.  B.  Benjafield)  —Consent. 


Poplai. — Buildings,  to  be  used  as  offices  and 
warehouses,  at  Glasshouse-wharf,  Orchard-place, 
Blackwall,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  street  (Messrs.  J.  and  S.  F. 
Clarkson  for  Messrs.  Fowler,  Limited). — Consent. 

Wandsworth .f — A two-story  warehouse  at  Baltic- 
wharf,  Brewhouse-lane,  Putney,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street 
(Messrs.  W.  Douglas  & Sons).— Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Holborn. — A block  of  residential  flats  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  94  to  97  (inclusive),  Great  Russell-street, 
and  No.  21,  Bloomsbury-street,  Holborn,  with  an 
irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  and  with  portions 
of  the  building  to  extend  above  the  diagonal  line 
directed  by  Section  41  of  the  Act  to  be  drawn  (Mr. 
A.  Burr  for  Mr.  H.  J Pearce).— Refused. 

St.  George-in-thc-Easl. — A modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  two-story  additions  at  the  rear  of 
Nos.  42  to  54  (even  numbers  only  inclusive),  and 
Nos.  49  and  51,  Buross-street,  St.  George-in-the- 
East,  by  reason  of  which  the  buildings  will  have 
irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr.  E.  Crosse  for 
Mr.  J.  Rubenstein). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A modification  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  a two-story  stable  and  a cart-shed  on  a piece  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Atheldene-road,  Wands- 
worth, at  the  rear  of  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Garrett-lane,  without  an  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr. 
J.  Bird). — Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 

St.  Pancras,  East.— That  the  application  of  Mr. 
O.  Fleming  for  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the 
Council,  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection,  on  the  site  of  No.  69,  Euston- 
square  and  Nos.  172  and  174,  Euston-road,  St. 
Pancras,  of  a lire  brigade  station,  with  a projecting 
live-story  bay-window  and  a hose  hoist,  and  with 
an  irregular  space  at  the  rear,  was  required  to  be 
commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 


Line  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Norwood. — Three  blocks  of  residential  flats  on  a 
site  on  the  south  side  of  Thurlow  Park-road,  Tulse- 
hill,  at  the  corner  of  Avenue  Park-road  (Mr. 
J.  W.  Abraham  for  Mr.  Perrin). — Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Poplar. — An  overhead  transporter,  to  be  con- 
structed of  steel  and  wood,  across  East  Ferry-road, 
Poplar,  near  its  junction  with  Glengall-road,  with 
an  iron  roof  over  the  portion  of  the  transporter 
spanning  East  Ferry-road  (Millwall  Dock  Com- 
pany).— Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Two  open  play-sheds  at  the 
proposed  schools,  Northwold-road,  Hackney,  with 
one  of  such  sheds  in  advance  of  the  generaf  line  of 
buildings  in  Northwold-road  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for 
the  School  Board  for  London). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of  Buildings. 

St.  Gcorge-in-tlie-East. — A play-shed  in  the  play, 
ground  of  the  Berner-street  School,  St.  George-in- 
the-East,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  respective  centres  of  Batty-street  and  Fairclough- 
street  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  School  Board  lor 
London). — Consent. 

Liruchouse. — Retention  of  an  open  wood  and  iron 
shed  erected  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s-road 
Limehouse,  near  the  railway  viaduct  crossing  that 
road,  and  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  such  shed 
(Mr.  A.  H.  Barker). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and  Space 
at  Rear. 

Woolwich. — The  re-building  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4, 
Frances-street,  Hill-street,  Woolwich  (Mr.  H.  P. 
Moncktonfor  Captain  R.  A.  Ogilbj’,  Mr.  J.  D.  Buckley 
and  Mr.  T.  Gwillim) — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

1 Vhilechapel  and  Bethnal  Green,  South-West. — That 
an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  W.  Bradford  and  Sons 
sanctioning  the  widening  of  Brady-street,  Bath- 
street  and  Foster-street,  Bethnal  Green,  and  the 
widening  and  adaptation  for  carriage  traffic  of 
Thomas-passage  (for  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman  and 
Paulin)  — Agreed. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Webb  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  part  of  the 
Crofton  Park  estate,  Crofton  Park-road,  Brockley. — 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Marler  & Co.  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a street  for  carriage  traffic  out  of  the 
north-west  side  of  Mitcham-lane,  Streatham  (for 
Colonel  R.  J.  Aspinall). — Agreed. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Building  Specifications.  By  John  Leaning, 
F.S.I.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 

The  Principles  of  Planning.  By  Percy  L. 
Marks.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 


Separation  of  Buildings. 

City  of  London. — The  formation  of  two  openings 
at  the  first  floor  level  in  the  party-wall  between 
Nos.  97  and  99,  Gresham-slreet,  City  (Mr.  C.  E. 
Saver  for  Messrs.  Coates,  Son  & Co;). — Refused.  ■ 
The  recommendations  marked  + arc  contrary  to  the 
view  cf  the  Local  Authorities. 


She  Stubeitt’a  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 

12. — Baths  ( continued ). 
P^YAjlXLETS. — At  one  time  it  was  a common 
lag  pi  practice  to  admit  the  water  to  a bath 
j&cAal  through  the  waste-outlet.  This  was 
effected  by  connecting  the  hot  and  cold  supply- 
pipes  to  the  waste-pipe  between  the  waste- 
outlet  and  the  waste-valve.  This  arrangement 
is  now  generally  condemned  for  two  good 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  waste-pipe  is 
often  seriously  fouled  with  the  last  soapy 
drainings  from  the  bath,  and  when  the  water 
is  again  turned  on  it  carries  back  into  the  bath 
some  of  this  objectionable  matter.  The 
second  reason  is  that,  if  the  waste-valve 
is  left  open  (as  it  usually  is),  one  or  both  of  the 
taps  may  be  left  running  and  the  water  will 
escape  unnoticed  through  the  waste-pipe.  It 
is  for  the  latter  reason  that  water  companies 
object  to  the  arrangement. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  admitting 
water  is  by  means  of  two  taps,  one  for  hot 
water  and  the  other  for  cold.  These  ought  to 
be  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  bath,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  bather’s  way,  and  ought  not  to  project 
far  over  the  edge  of  the  bath.  Hot  water 
admitted  in  this  way  gives  off  a good  deal 
of  steam,  and  to  reduce  this  to  some  extent 
the  taps  are  sometimes  connected  with  a 
mixing-box  (fig.  1),  from  which  a single  stream 
of  tepid  water  issues  into  the  bath.  The  same 
end  is  gained  by  admitting  the  water  into  the 
bath  at  a low  level,  as  shown  in  fig.  3 (p.  269). 
Fig.  6 on  the  same  page  shows  a single- 
stream inlet  connected  at  about  half  the  depth 
of  a porcelain  bath.  The  objection  to  low- 
level  inlets  is  that  they  may  be  fouled  by  dirty 
bath-water,  and  the  regulations  of  many  sani- 
tary authorities  now  require  that  the  inlets  must 
be  placed  so  that  the  orifices  are  above  the 
highest  water-level  of  the  bath — that  is  to  say, 
above  the  overflow  grating  or  above  the  top  of 
the  standing  overflow. 

For  asylums,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  some 
other  institutions,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
fittings  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
bathers,  and  in  such  cases  the  taps  and  waste 
may  be  so  designed  that  they  can  only  be 
actuated  by  a special  key,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  attendant.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  fig.  2,  where  A is  the  cold- 
water  supply,  B the  hot-water  supply,  C the 
keyhole  and  key  by  which  the  water  is  turned 
on,  D the  waste  spindle,  with  keyhole  at  E,  F 
the  overflow,  and  G the  cast-iron  casing  in 
which  the  fittings  are  enclosed.  The  hot 
and  cold  supplies  are  in  this  case  controlled 
by  a single  key,  the  cold  water  being  started 
by  the  first  movement  of  the  key,  and  the  hot 
water  being  turned  on  by  a further  movement. 
This  prevents  the  scalding  of  the  bather,  but  if 
the  “ hot  ” water  is  for  any  reason  at  an 
abnormally  low  temperature  it  may  prevent  a 
sufficiently  warm  bath  being  obtained.  I none 
illustration  the  waste  discharges  into  a floorT 
channel,  a method  often  adopted  where  two  or 
more  fittings  (baths  and  lavatories)  are  fixed  in 
close  proximity  ; a trap  can,  however,  be  con- 
nected with  the  waste-pipe  if  desired.  Another 
method  of  withdrawing  the  fittings  from  the 
control  of  the  bather  is  to  carry  the  spindles  or 
levers  through  the  wall  or  partition  at  the  foot 
of  the  bath  so  that  they  can  be  actuated  by  the 
attendant  in  the  passage  outside. 

Special  Baths.— The  ordinary  plunge  bath  is 
often  fitted  with  a hood  containing  pipes  and 
other  fittings  by  which  the  water  can  be  ad- 
mitted in  a shower,  spray,  wave,  and  other 
ways.  The  “ shower  ” is  admitted  through  a 
rose  placed  over  the  head  of  the  bather  at  the 
outlet  end  of  the  bath.  The  “douche”  is  a 
stream  of  water  admitted  through  a nozzle  in 
the  centre  of  the  shower  rose.  The  “wave” 
is  a stream  of  water  admitted  through  a wide 
but  shallow  orifice  at  the  back  of  the  hood  so 
as  to  play  upon  the  hips  of  the  bather.  The 
“ spray  ’’  consists  of  a number  of  very  fine  jets 
of  water  admitted  through  perforations  in  tiers 
of  horizontal  pipes  or  in  a series  of  vertical 
pipes  placed  at  intervals  ground  the  hood. 
Sometimes  a “sitz  ” or  ascending  spray  fitting 
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supply  for  the  ascending  spray  ought  not 
any  account  to  pass  through  the  waste-pipe 
its  way  to  the  bath.  Sitz  baths  are  made 
enamelled  fireclay,  cast-iron,  plate  zinc, 
copper,  and  may  be  independei  ' 
in  wood.  The  fittings  are  in 


be  properly  regulated.  The  floor  may  be 
dished  or  widely  channelled,  or  may  have  an 
enamelled  fireclay  bath-tub  sunk  in  it,  as 
shown  in  fig*  5*  This  bath  is  somewhat 
elaborate,  and  has  seven  heights  of  £-in.  copper 
spray  pipes,  i^-in.  vertical  supply  pipe  at  the 
back,  four  i^-in.  vertical  supporting  tubes, 
wave  fitting  at  A,  shower  at  B,  and  waste- 
valve  at  C ; the  valves  are  under  the  control  of 
the  bather. 

The  control  of  the  water  supply  to  com- 
bined baths  of  the  kind  illustrated  in 
was  originally  effected  by  two  taps 


m wuw.  0 ...  all  essenti; 

similar*  to  those  of  good  plunge  and  spq 
baths.  , . , 

Bidets  are  small  baths  on  which  a pers 
can  sit.  The  principal  feature  is  an  ascendu 
spray  near  the  centre  of  the  basin.  1-  ig 
shows  a pedestal  bidet  in  white  ware  or  viti 
porcelain,  fitted  with  outlet  grating  and  star 
uiuj  iul  .mu  u,  ing  waste  and  overflow  similar  in  design, 

two  for  the  plunge,  two  for  the  those  used  in  many  lavatory  basins.  The  p 
d so  on.  The  next  step  in  advance  celain  pedestal  is  better  than  a wood  enclosu, 
by  having  a mixing-box  to  which  Foot-baths  are  useful  in  schools  and  otq 
[ cold  supplies  were  connected,  and  places,  the  best  material  being  glazed  hrecl 
1 pipes,  controlled  by  valves  or  taps,  Enamelled  iron  is  also  used.  Fig.  7 is  a sects 
different  fittings.  In  a bath  con-  of  a fireclay  foot-bath,  with  supply  nozzle,  ovi 
mge,  spray,  shower,  and  douche,  flow,  and  waste-plug.  1 he  overflow  is  .1 
would  be  required  under  the  former  accessible  for  cleansing,  and  this  is  certain 
nt.  and  six  under  the  latter.  The  disadvantage.  The  length  of  the  bath  is  19  1 
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supply,  G the  overflow  and  waste,  and  H the  fig- 
hot  and  cold  mixing-box,  with  taps  and  dial-  (ho 
plate.  This  bath  is'  intended  to  be  cased  with  is 
wood,  but  independent  baths  containing  these  she 
fittings  are  also  made,  and  are  certainly  pre-  wa 
ferable  on  sanitary  grounds.  A door  is  ar-  the 
ranged  in  the  outer  metal  casing  for  access  to  fro 
the  pipes  immediately  behind  the  mixing-box.  led 
In  cheaper  baths  a single  ispray-pipe  is  fitted  tai 
around  the  top  of  the  hood.  The  plunge  bath  ei£ 
may  be  of  cast  iron,  enamelled  fireclay,  or  ari 
other  material  ; the  hood  is  generally  of  plate  me 
zinc  or  copper,  finished  to  match  the  bath.  thi 
The  bath  shown  in  the  illustration  has  B3 
parallel  sides,  and  the  hood  is  on  the  same  thi 
lines.  This  shape  does  not  entirely  prevent  ch 
splashing  over  the  edges  of  the  plunge  outside  dil 
the  hood,  and  the  keyhole-shaped  bath  (fig.  4)  is  th- 
a decided  improvement  in  this  respect.  co 

Sometimes  the  metal  hood  is  omitted,  and  an 
the  skeleton  of  pipes  left  exposed.  A water-  m 
proof  curtain  can  be  suspended  on  rings  “ < 
around  the  pipes  to  prevent  splashing.  The  ac 
pipes  are  generally  of  copper,  polished,  tinned,  tu 
or  nickel-plated.  O 

For  industrial  schools,  and  other  institutions  tii 
where  a large  number  of  persons  must  bathe 
in  a short  time,  and  where  water  must  be  cl 
economised,  the  plunge-bath  is  often  super-  si 
seded  by  a skeleton  of  spray  pipes  with  shower  cc 
above.  The  water  for  a range  of  baths  of  this  al 
kind  may  be  controlled  by  the  attendant  at  a sj 
single  mixing  box,  to  which  a thermometer  v: 
may  be  attached  so  that  the  temperature  can  fi 


UladUVdiJwigv..  x 1 w & , . 

the  other  dimensions  are  figured  on  the  drawi* 
This  bath  is  intended  to  be  laid  on  the  Ho: 
In  the  case  of  a range  of  baths,  the  wastes  u| 
discharge  into  a single  pipe  trapped  bey< 
the  furthest  fitting,  and  carried  through 
wall  at  the  other  end  for  ventilation.  Act 
to  the  pipe  will  be  facilitated  if  it  is  pla 
below  the  ceiling  of  the  room  under  the  b; 
room.  Sometimes  the  baths  are  raised  on 
so  that  the  total  height  is  about  16  in.  or  17 
a floor-channel  can  then  be  arranged  to  rect 
the  waste  water.  . 

Other  special  baths  are  used  in  hydropa- 
establishments,  but  these  need  not  be  discus: 

Bath-heaters.— In  houses  where  there  is 
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teaths  have  undoubtedly  been  caused  by  the 
>roducts  of  combustion,  when  these  have  not 
)een  carried  away  by  a ventilating  flue.  The 
>roducts  of  combustion  include  carbon  dioxide, 
ulphur  compounds,  & c.,  but  the  most  dan- 
gerous is  undoubtedly  carbon  monoxide. 
tVhile,  however,  many  deaths  have  been 
aused  by  unventilated  geysers,  it  is  per- 
ectly  true  that  many  geysers  have  been  fixed 
Ivithout  ventilators,  and  have  not  proved  in 
tny  appreciable  degree  injurious.  The  writer 
las  practically  tested  this  by  standing  in  an 
mventilated  bathroom  (with  the  door  and 
ivindow  closed)  on  several  occasions  during 
he  whole  of  the  time  a bath  was  being  filled 
Imd  the  geyser  in  full  operation  ; not  the 
(lightest  discomfort  was  felt.  Other  persons 
Iiave  had  the  same  experience,  and  this  is  un- 
lloubtedly  one  reason  why  plumbers  and  others 
Continue  to  fix  geysers  without  ventilation 
ilues. 

| But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
'eysers  and  geysers,  and  that  their  effects  differ 
■;ery  widely  according  to  the  difference  in  con- 
struction. They  may  be  classed  in  two  divi- 
ions — (1)  those  in  which  the  products  of 
pmbustion  come  in  contact  with  the  water, 
And  (2)  those  in  which  the  water  and  products 
if  combustion  are  kept  entirely  separate. 
Geysers  of  the  former  class  are  the  cheaper  of 
jhe  two,  and  are  also  the  safer,  as  the  water 
ihondenses  a large  portion  of  the  products  of 
liombustion.  It  is  with  geysers  of  this  class 
jhat  the  writer  has  experimented  ; he  would 
jiot  care  to  carry  out  similar  tests  with  geysers 
if  the  other  type.  Then,  again,  some  geysers 
Iiave  ordinary  open-flame  burners,  while  others 
have  bunsen  burners  ; and,  finally,  the  gas 
[.upplied  by  different  companies  varies  very 
inuch  in  the  amount  of  contained  impurities, 
it  is,  therefore,  bad  logic  to  argue  that,  because 
line  geyser  has  been  safely  used  without  a 
I 'entilation  flue,  geysers  of  all  kinds  and  in  all 
places  may  be  left  unventilated. 

' The  great  disadvantage  of  geysers  in  which 
he  products  of  combustion  come  in  contact 
jvith  the  water  is  that  the  water  is  fouled.  If 
he  burners  are  of  the  open-flame  type  and  not 
Carefully  regulated  to  prevent  smoke,  the 
louling  may  be  so  serious  as  to  render  the 
water  unsuitable  for  bathing,  and  in  any  case 
t is  unsuitable  for  drinking.  Even  at  the  best, 
ivhen  it  appears  almost  perfectly  clean,  it  often 
Heels  slightly  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  contains 
i*mpurities  which,  uniting  with  the  soap,  leave 
:-1ark  sticky  deposits  on  the  bath  which  are 
Tery  difficult  to  remove.  The  geysers  also  re- 
quire to  be  frequently  taken  to  pieces  and 
isleaned  if  the  water  is  to  be  even  moderately 
iDure. 

:■  As  far  as  the  water  supply  is  concerned, 
ijhose  geysers  are  the  best  in  which  the  water 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  products  of 
Ifcombustion  ; and  bunsen  burners  are  better 
shan  open-flame  burners,  as  they  produce  less 
"imoke  and  consume  less  gas  for  the  same 
Amount  of  heat.  Geysers  of  this  type,  how- 
ever, must  invariably  have  adequate  ventilation 
dues. 

In  cheap  geysers  the  water  and  gas  have 
separate  taps,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
light  the  gas  and  turn  it  on  to  the  full  before 
he  water  is  turned  on,  or  to  leave  the  gas 
flurning  after  the  water  has  been  turned  off. 
in  either  case,  the  geyser  may  be  damaged,  if 
lot  absolutely  ruined.  The  extra  cost  of 
fitting  the  geyser  with  a device  by  which  the 
water  and  gas  are  controlled  by  a single  tap  is 
|>nly  a few  shillings,  and  this  arrangement 
iirnght  always  to  be  adopted. 

In  some  geysers,  the  gas-lever  contains  a 
finall  branch-jet  and  tap  ; on  the  tap  being 
Wirned  the  branch-jet  can  be  lit,  and  this 
nilot-light  can  be  then  turned  by  the  main 
lever  into  the  body  of  the  geyser,  where  it 
•fights  the  large  heating  burners.  In  more 
Expensive  geysers,  the  whole  of  the  burners 
:^re  attached  to  a door,  so  that  they  can  be 
: i wung  outwards.  This  is  a better  arrangement, 
fiis  the  burners  can  be  cleaned  and  kept  in 
proper  condition. 

ri  Geysers,  in  which  the  water  and  products  of 
ijombustion  are  kept  entirely  separate,  not  only 
preserve  the  water  in  its  original  purity,  but 
illow  it  to  be  discharged  at  a higher  level 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  supply,  as  the 
ovater-receptacle  is  really  a closed  vessel,  or 
feries  of  vessels,  and  performs  the  office  of 
:ihe  ordinary  bath  boiler  in  a kitchen  range, 
jjeysers'  of  this  kind  are  often  fitted  with  a 
tising  pipe  and  shower-rose.  The  dis- 
charge pipe  from  the  geyser  is  fitted 
livith  a cock,  and  the  rising  pipe  is  con- 


nected between  the  cock  and  the  geyser ; 
when  the  cock  is  closed  the  water  rises 
to  the  shower-rose,  which  acts,  therefore,  as  an 
expansion  pipe.  Hot  water  may  also  be  con- 
veyed from  the  geyser  to  a lavatory,  house- 
maid’s sink,  or  other  fitting ; but  if  all  the 
outlets  are  controlled  by  taps,  an  expansion 
pipe  must  be  provided  to  relieve  the  pressure 
in  the  closed  water  receptacle  of  the  geyser. 
Where,  however,  different  fittings  are  to  be 
supplied  with  hot  water,  a special  kind  of 
water  heater  ought  to  be  used,  in  which  a con- 
siderable volume  of  water  can  be  stored  and 
kept  hot  by  a number  of  comparatively  small 
flames  kept  constantly  burning. 

Sometimes  the  gas-burners  are  placed  in  a 
chamber  under  the  bath,  so  as  to  warm  the 
water  after  the  bath  has  been  filled,  or  during 
the  process  of  filling  ; but  this  arrangement  is 
not  applicable  to  baths  of  every  material,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  apt  to  damage  the  bath.  Cast- 
iron  baths  have  also  been  made  with  small 
furnaces  under  them,  but  for  the  same  reason 
(and  others)  they  cannot  be  recommended. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  F.  BOREHAM. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  on  the  25th  inst.,  in  his  sixty-second  year, 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Boreham,  of  No.  23,  Highbury- 
grange  and  Nos.  73  and  75,  Finsbury-pavement, 
London.  Mr.  Boreham  was  elected  an  Associate 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1871.  Amongst  his  later  archi- 
tectural works  we  may  mention  his  plans  and 
designs  for  an  enlargement  of  Shirley’s  Hotel,  No. 
37,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury  ; the  Congregational 
church  in  Snakes-lane.  at  the  corner  of  Ray  Lodge- 
road,  Woodfofd,  built  by  Mr.  C.  North,  whose 
contract  amounted  to  2,334/.  1 und  the  new  Wes- 
leyan church,  with  school,  at  Crowborough,  Kent, 
built  by  Mr.  G.  Beard,  of  that  place,  of  Bath  and 
local  stone.  In  October  last  Mr.  Boreham  gained 
the  second  premium  (there  were  nineteen  com- 
petitors in  all)  for  his  designs  and  plans  for  the  new 
Wesleyan  church  in  Durham-road,  Sunderland. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Church,  Horfield,  Gloucestershire— The 
new  Franciscan  Church  of  St.  Bonaventure  hasibeen 
erected  near  the  Friary,  Horfield.  The  site  of  the  new 
church  adjoins  the  Friary,  and  the  building  was 
erected  at  an  expenditure  of  about  4,000/.  The  de- 
sign is  Early  English,  and  the  building  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  side  chapels,  aisles,  baptistry,  confes- 
sionals, a choir  at  the  west  end,  and  another  choir  for 
the  Friars  over  the  chapel  on  the  Gospel  side,  pierced 
with  arched  openings  into  the  chancel.  The  nave 
consists  of  five  bays.  The  bays  at  the  west  end  are 
flanked  by  the  tower  on  the  Apostle  side  and  by  the 
baptistry  on  the  Gospel  side.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  an  arcading  supporting  the  main 
principals  of  the  roof,  which  has  a span  of  48  ft., 
and  covers  both  nave  and  aisles.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  are  over  30  ft.  high.  The  chancel  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  an  arch  37  ft  in  height,  and 
is  lit  by  three  lancet  windows  in  the  bay 
of  the  aisles.  The  confessionals  are  placed  on  the 
Gospel  side  of  the  church,  with  openings  formed 
through  the  aisle  wall.  The  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  pierced  with  three  lancet  windows.  The  entrance 
door  is  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  wall,  and  there  is 
a smaller  door  in  the  tower,  opening  into  the  porch. 
The  organ  chamber  is  approached  by  circular  stairs, 
built  at  an  angle  of  the  tower.  The  baptistry  is 
apsidal  in  form,  and  is  lighted  by  a lancet  window 
in  each  bay.  The  tower,  baptistry,  and  west  end 
bay  were  not  included  in  the  contract  for  3,Soo/. 
The  total  length  of  the  church  is  90  ft.,  the  width 
of  the  nave  being  22  ft.,  the  width  across  the  church 
48  ft.,  and  the  height  from  floor  to  roof  50  ft.  The 
church  is  built  of  rubble  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressing,  and  facings  of  blue  stone.  It  will  accom- 
modate about  350  persons.  The  whole  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  including  the  Friary. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wilkins  & 
Sons,  of  Bristol,  and  Bro.  Patrick  acted  as  clerk  of 
works. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Longton, 
Staffordshire. — The  Longton  Central  Primitive 
Methodist  body  has  just  opened  a new  building  in 
Stone-road.  The  new  building  ha3  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  A.  H.  & J.  W.  Moore,  of  Longton,  at  a cost 
of  about  4,000/.  The  main  building  is  a chapel, 
with  gallery,  having  sitting  accommodation  for  600 
people.  Adjoining  there  is  a schoolroom,  and 
under  the  chapel  there  is  a suite  of  classrooms  and 
vestries. 

Reopening  of  St.  Mary  Quay  Church,  Ipswich 
— St.  Mary  Quay  Church  at  Ipswich  was  reopened 
after  restoration  on  the  15th  inst.  The  work  was 
carried  out  in  three  sections.  The  first  section 
included  repair  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  north  aisle, 
organ  chamber,  and  south  porch,  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Kenny.  The  second  section 
included  the  new  oak  block  floors  to  the  benches, 
new  floors  to  the  passages,  and  the  general  cleaning 


and  recolouring.  This  part  of  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  A.  Sadler.  The  remaining  section  of  the 
work  dealt  with  a street  improvement,  and  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Pipe  (part  of  the  graveyard 
being  given  up  to  the  road,  and  the  boundary  wall 
re-erected).  The  work  has  cost  about  3,000/.  The 
church  was  closed  earty  in  1898,  the  building  being 
pronounced  unsafe  by  the  Architect  and  Diocesan 
Surveyor,  Mr.  E.  F.  liisshopp. 

Convent  Chapel,  Worthing.— The  blessing  of 
the  chief  stone  of  the  new  chapel  which  is  being 
erected  in  the  grounds  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion, 
Worthing,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  Con- 
vent, took  place  on  the  19th  inst.  Built  of  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  to  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Elphick  & Howell,  of  London,  the  new  structure 
is  estimated  to  cost  some  4,000/.  when  completed. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  a recreation-room 
underneath  the  chapel.  As  the  building  is  intended 
to  be  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  convent,  the 
main  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  from  the  cloisters, 
but  a separate  entrance  to  the  sacristy  is  also  pro- 
vided from  the  garden  for  the  use  of  the  priests. 
The  floor  both  of  the  chapel  and  the  recreation- 
room  underneath  is  to  be  laid  with  maple  wood 
blocks,  and  the  Fawcett  system  of  fireproof  flooring 
has  been  employed. 

Prestonfield  Church,  Edinburgh.— It  is 
proposed  to  erect  Prestonfield  Church,  in  Dalkeith- 
road,  alongside  the  present  iron  building.  In  the 
meantime  only  a part  of  the  building  is  to  be 
erected,  sufficient  to  meet  present  requirements. 
The  plan  includes  a nave  (the  part  now  proposed  to 
be  built),  capable  of  accommodating  500  persons, 
without  galleries  ; a north  and  south  transept  and  a 
circular  apse,  which  will  give  additional  accommo- 
dation for  300,  thus  making  a total  of  800.  On  the 
south  side  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  church 
there  will  be  a circular  tower.  This  tower  will  on 
the  ground  floor  form  an  entrance  porch,  having  a 
projecting  doorway  to  the  outside.  The  octagonal 
part  of  the  tower  will  be  finished  with  an  ornamen- 
tal parapet,  and  the  whole  will  be  crowned  by  a low 
octagonal  stone  spire.  The  pulpit  will  stand  against 
the  pier  at  the  junction  of  the  north  transept  and 
apse,  which  will  contain  the  communion  table.  The 
organ  will  be  at  the  west  end.  There  is  room  on 
the  site  for  a church  hall  and  other  offices.  In  the 
meantime  a session-house  and  vestry  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, below  which  will  be  situated  the  heating 
chamber.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  MacGibbon 
& Ross. 

Pupil  Teachers’  Institute,  Govan.— The  new 
Pupil  Teachers’  Institute,  which  has  been  erected 
within  the  grounds  of  Bellahouston  Academy  by 
the  Govan  Parish  School  Board,  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  inst.  The  building  is  two  stories  in  height, 
and  has  a frontage  to  Paisley-road.  The  style  i3 
Scotch  Baronial,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Academy  building.  There  are  four  classrooms  and 
a physical  laboratory  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
access  to  each  from  a central  hall,  also  headmaster’s 
room,  male  and  female  teachers’  classrooms  and 
lavatories.  On  the  upper  floor  there  are  flour  class- 
rooms, which  will  be  used  for  art  and  clay  modelling, 
and,  in  addition,  a chemical  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room.  The  art  rooms  are  divided  by  patent  folding 
partitions  forming  three  classrooms,  but  can  be 
thrown  into  one  large  room  if  required.  To  the 
rear  of  the  main  building  there  has  been  erected  a 
workshop  and  a cookery-room.  The  institute  is 
illuminated  throughout  with  electric  light.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings,  which  were  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Bruce  & Hay,  architects,  is 
10,500/. 

Board  School,  Halifax. — A new  infants’  school 
has  just  been  opened  in  the  Queen's-road,  Halifax. 
The  building,  which  is  one  story  in  height,  has 
been  erected  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Walsh  and 
Nicholas.  It  comprises  a central  hall  62  ft.  long 
by  30  ft. wide,  six  classrooms  and  two  babies’  rooms, 
with  cloakroom  and  other  conveniences.  Included 
in  the  scheme,  but  in  a separate  block,  there  are 
also  a cookery  and  manual  workshop,  to  be  used  by 
the  boys  and  girls  attending  Queen’s-road  School. 
The  school  is  provided  with  the  electric  light,  and  is 
ventilated  on  the  plenum  system.  Altogether,  in- 
cluding the  site,  the  cost  incurred  represents  a total 
of  8,800/. 

Theatre,  Newcastle.— The  Town  Improve- 
ment Committee  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation  had 
plans  before  them  on  the  20th  inst.  for  a proposed 
new  theatre  in  Westgate-road,  between  the  Tyne 
Theatre  and  Blenheim-street.  They  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  D.  C.  Wylson,  of  London,  and  provide 
for  a building  with  a frontage  of  69  ft.  to  Westgate- 
road  and  extending  150  ft.  back.  There  are  to  be 
six  entrances  from  Westgate-road  and  exits  to 
Temple-street  from  the  stage.  Accommodation  is 
to  be  provided  for  about  2,500—1,535  in  the  gallery. 
There  is  to  be  a public  balcony  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, stretching  the  whole  length,  and  extending  8 ft. 
over  the  footway.  The  architect  having  adopted 
some  minor  alterations  suggested  by  the  committee, 
the  plans  were  approved. 

Board-room,  Newton,  Hants.— A new  board- 
room  is  being  erected  in  East-street,  Newton.  The 
new  building  is  to  be  erected  of  Kingsteignton  lime- 
stone, with  Bath  dressings,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Bcarne, 
of  Highweek,  from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Segar.  It 
will  be  41  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high. 
Adjoining  will  be  three  rooms,  containing  waiting- 
room  for  applicants  for  relief,  gentlemen’s  and 
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ladies'  cloakrooms,  and  lavatories.  Over  the  rooms 
will  be  the  caretaker’s-room,  offices,  and  nurses 
sitting-rooms.  The  existing  board-room  is  to  be 
adapted  as  receiving  wards  for  males  and  females. 

Technical  Institute,  Consett,  Durham.— The 
new  technical  institute  at  Consett,  which  has  been 
built  and  finished  at  a cost  of  about  5,000/.,  has  just 
been  opened.  The  institute  occupies  a site  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  facing  into  Park-road— the 
main  thoroughfare  between  Consett  and  Blackhilh 
The  building  is  set  back  from  the  road  16  ft.,  and 
the  site  is  fronted  by  a wrought-iron  palisade.  The 
exterior  walls  are'  faced  with  deep  red  pressed 
brick  and  Dunhouse  stone  dressing.  The  principal 
entrance  has  a deeply  recessed  arched  doorway, 
with  carved  spandrils  forming  the  chief  feature  in 
the  facade,  and  leads  through  a vestibule,  with 
ornamental  glass  screen,  into  the  entrance  hall,  from 
which  direct  access  is  obtained  to  the  whole  of  the 
ground  floor  rooms.  Right  and  left  of  the  entrance 
are  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  retiring-rooms,  with 
lavatory  accommodation.  Immediately  opposite  is 
the  secretary's  or  headmaster's  room,  with  large 
store-room  adjoining.  On  the  left  side  of  the  hall 
are  two  class-rooms,  and  on  the  right  side  ol  the 
hall  is  the  physics  laboratory.  The  whole  of  the 
corridors  are  of  fireproof  construction.  The  first 
floor  consists  of  a chemical  laboratory,  storeroom, 
balance-room,  and  preparation-room,  lecture-room, 
classroom,  and  an  art-room.  The  second  floor, 
which  has  been  designed  with  the  view  ot  being 
adapted  for  use  as  an  art-room,  with  storeroom, 
cloakroom.  Sc.,  in  the  future,  will  at  first  be 
utilised  as  caretaker's  apartments.  Detached  from 
the  main  building  is  a large  room,  47  “-by  10  ft. 
wide  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  ot  manual  in- 
struction. The  general  contractor  for  the  building 
is  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Durham,  and  the  painting 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Siddle,  of  Consett. 
The  wrought-iron  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
T R Crimson,  of  Gateshead,  and  the  stained  glass 
bv  Messrs.  Reed  & Millican,  of  Newcastle.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Oliver,  of  Consett,  and  llr. 
John  Simpson,  of  BlackhiU,  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works. 


FOREIGN. 

France  — The  subject  set  by  M.  Pascal  to  the 
ten  candidates  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  is  character- 
istic • it  is  “ An  American  Academy  on  the  Banks  ot 

the  Seine  at  Auteuil.” M.  Louis  Bonnier  has 

been  elected  President  of  the  “ Societe  des  Archi- 

tectes  Diplomes"  for  1901. Mdme.  de  ^euville, 

the  widow  of  the  military  painter,  has  left  to  the 
Louvre  several  pictures  by  her  late  husband,  as  well 
as  his  portraits  by  Duez  and  Mathey.  She  has  also 
left  her  jewellery  to  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts, 
to  found  an  “Alphonse  de  Neuville”  prize  for  the 
encouragement  of  young  artists  who  are  not  well 

off. Parliament  has  authorised  the  City  of  1 ans 

to  spend  nearly  8 million  francs  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Avre  at  Saint  Cloud  and  for 
the  removal  to  Auteuil  of  the  pumping-machine  at 
Chaillot  as  well  as  on  other  works  connected  with 

sanitation, Parliament  has  authorised  the  con- 

struction  of  a bridge  over  the  Tancarville  Canal,  at 
the  Pointe  du  Hode,  at  a cost  of  149,000  francs. 

The  chateau  of  Versailles  is  at  last  cleared  of 

the  scaffoldings  which  for  several  years  have  partly 
hidden  the  facade  towards  the  gardens.  M. 
Peynot,  the  sculptor,  has  just  completed  the  model 
for  a monument  to  Fran<;ais,  the  landscape- 
painter,  to  be  erected  at  Plombieres.  The 
monument,  the  architectural  portion  of  which 
will  be  bv  M.  Godefroy,  comprises  a stele  supporting 
a bust  of  the  painter,  flanked  by  two  female  figures, 
symbolising  the  Muse  of  the  Woods,  and  the  Muse 

of  the  Prairie. Mr.  Chifflart,  the  painter,  has  died 

at  the  ace  of  76.  He  commenced  exhibiting  in  the 
Salon  in  184c,  and  in  1S51  obtained  the  Prix  de 
Rome  for  a picture  of  “ Pericles  at  the  death-bed  of 
his  Son."  He  meddled,  however,  in  politics,  and 
took  part  both  in  the  Revolution  of  184S,  and  in 
the  Commune  of  1871.  Under  the  Empire  he  was 
expelled  from  France,  and  joined  Victor  Hugo  in 
Guernsey,  where  he  illustrated  one  or  two  of  Hugo  s 
romances. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—The  business  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  B.  N.  Snewin, 
timber  merchant,  of  Hatton-garden  and  Farrmgdon- 
road  has  been  converted  into  a private  company 
under  the  title  of  “ C.  B.  N.  Snewin  S Sons. 
Limited.” Mr.  M.  H.  Hadland,  surveyor  has  re- 

moved his  office  from  New  Bridge-street  to  St. 
Clement's  House,  St.  Clement  s-lane,  Lombard-street, 


A*  Central  Tower  for  Truro  Cathedral. — 
At  a meeting  of  Truro  Cathedral  General  Committee 
on  the  21st  inst.  it  was  announced  that  the  donor  ot 
10,000/  for  the  erection  of  a central  tower  was  Mr 
T.  H.  Dennis,  Arrowe  Kali,  Cheshire,  formerly  of 
Redruth.  Mr.  Dennis  wished  the  designation  of 
the  tower  should  be  the  Victoria  Tower. 

London  Geological  Field  Class.— The  season 
of  Saturday  afternoon  excursions,  conducted  by 
Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  on 
April  27.  Visits  will  be  made  on  each  Saturday  to 


particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Bentley,  43,  Glouce3ter- 
road,  Brownswood  Park,  N. 

Medical  Huts. — A medical  inspection  hut  has 
been  made  at  Hounslow  Barracks,  which  is 
finished  inside  with  “ compo-board  ' by  the  British 
Compo-Board  Company,  instead  of  the  usual 
matchboarding.  We  should  think  this  would  be  an 
improvement  on  the  boarding,  both  in  the  sense  of 
appearance  and  of  sanitary  fitness. 

Salaries  in  the  Office  of  Works. — It  ap- 
pears from  the  detailed  statement  furnished  to  Par- 
liament in  explanation  of  the  estimate  of  46,450/.  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  his  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Offices 
that  there  are  in  the  surveyors’  division  two  prin- 
cipal surveyors,  one  receiving  1,200/.  a year  and  the 
other  i,oooI.  ; five  surveyors  at  500/.  a year  each, 
rising  by  annual  increments  of  25/.  to  800/.,  two  of 
whom  are  in  receipt  of  another  100/.  a year  each  in 
respect  of  extra  duties  ; nine  first-class  assistant  sur- 
veyors at  510/.,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  15/. 
to '400/. ; sixteen  second  class  assistant  surveyors  at 
150/ , rising  by  increments  of  10/.  to  300/.  ; two 
draughtsmen  at  210/.,  rising  by  increments  of  10/.  to 
250/.  ; nine  first-class  clerks  of  works  at  250/., 
rising  to  300/.  (with  some  allowances  in 
respect  of  extra  duties)  ; and  twelve  second-class 
clerks  of  works  at  150/.,  rising  to  200/.  All  these 
officers  who  serve  up  to  the  age  limit  of  retirement 
become  in  due  course  entitled  to  superannuation 
allowances.  The  first-class  assistant  surveyor  em- 
ployed in  China  and  Japan  occupies  an  official  resi- 
dence, receiving  the  salary  of  a surveyor,  and  has 
besides  a foreign  service  allowance  of  loot,  per 
annum,  the  maximum  of  salary  and  allowance  being 
limited,  however,  to  750/.  Another  of  these  officers 
has  a personal  allowance  of  100/.  per  annum  ; 
6,100/.  is  paid  for  the  services  of  draughtsmen  and 
technical  assistants  as  required,  and  it  is  notified 
that  no  fresh  appointments  will  be  made  to  the  rank 
of  permanent  draughtsmen.  Twelve  of  the  second- 
class  clerks  of  works  receive  an  annual  allowance  not 
exceeding  one-sixth  of  salary  in  lieu  of  apartments  ; 
one  has  an  official  residence.  One  of  the  first-class 
clerks  of  works,  being  in  charge  of  the  Embassy 
buildings  at  Constantinople,  &c.,  receives  an  extra 
acting  allowance  of  100/.  per  annum  and  has  a resi- 
dence. The  number  of  first-class  clerks  of  works  is 
to  be  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  eventually,  and  the 
number  in  the  second  class  will  then  be  increased 
from  twelve  to  thirteen. 

The  Preservation  of  Artistic  Remains  in 
ITALY. — The  adequate  preservation  from  destruc- 
tion by  individual  owners  of  ancient  buildings  and 
monuments  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  a country 
like  Italy,  which  is  full  of  remains  of  the  highest 
interest.  In  discussing  this  subject  in  his  last 
report  our  Consul  in  Naples  says  that,  year  by  year, 
now  a church,  now  a gateway  of  a castle,  or 
even  the  castle  itself  is  declared  to  be  a 
national  monument.  Treasures  bought  by  dealers 
from  remote  villages  are  constantly  pounced 
upon,  and  permission  to  export  them  is  refused. 
No  picture  may  leave  the  country  without  being 
submitted  to  experts,  who  have  to  decide  whether 
it  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  or 
is  in  itself  of  such  artistic  value  as  to  necessitate 
its  retention.  At  Naples,  and  probably  in  all  the 
important  towns  of  Italy,  there  is  a special  commis- 
sion consisting  of  sixteen  members,  presided  over 
by  the  Syndic,  who  are  appointed  for  four  years.  It 
is  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  discover  interest- 
ing things  in  the  city  which  have  not  been  noticed 
before,  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  of  those  already 
under  their  care,  and  to  keep  the  whole  in  order 
and  repair.  The  Naples  commission  was  established 
in  1874,  and  has  lately  published  its  proceedings  to 
the  end  of  1898.  In  these  twenty-four  years  it  has 
done  much  excellent  work,  having  rescued  many 
interesting  and  beautiful  fountains  which  were  in 
neglected  streets  and  transferred  them  to  worthier 
localities.  It  has  also  saved  a vast  number  of 
frescoes,  cleaned  off  the  whitewash  with  which  they 
had  been  smeared,  and  opened  them  to  the  public 
for  exhibition.  Above  all,  it  has  saved  a noble 
gateway  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  from  destruction. 
Quite  recently  a collection  of  Capo  di  Monte  china 
in  Naples,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  has  been 
dispersed.  The  Italian  Government  appointed  a 
committee  of  experts  to  examine  the  collection,  and 
they  selected  a number  of  standard  specimens  from 
each  period  of  the  manufacture.  These  have  been 
photographed,  and  from  the  photographs  coloured 
pictures  will  be  executed.  The  result  should  be  a 
valuable  work  on  the  history  of  Neapolitan 
ceramics. — Times. 

Strand  Improvements.— On  the  25th  inst.  at 
the  Westminster  Guildhall,  before  Mr.  John 
Troutbeck,  High  Bailiff,  and  a jury,  the  case  of 
“ Hugheys  Trustees  v.  the  London  County  Council” 
was  decided.  It  was  a claim  for  compensation  for 
the  compulsory  acquisition  of  the  freehold  of  the 
premises,  25,  Holy  well-street,  and  28  and  29, 
Newcastle-street,  in  connexion  with  the  Strand 
improvement  scheme.  In  opening  the  claimants' 
case  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps,  K.C.,  said  that  the  jury 
would  have  noticed  that  the  property  which  they 
had  just  viewed  was  in  a very  dilapidated 
and  the  claimants  were  therefore 


places  both  north  and  south  of  London  to  examine 
f,  _ nf  thp  Thames  basin.  Further 


the  geological  features  of  the  Thames  basin. 


6s.  6d.  per  foot.  In  Newcastle-street  there  was  a 

area  of  1,365  ft.,  which  their  surveyors  would  s: 
was  worth  53.  a foot.  Witnesses  would  be  called  t 
prove  that  the  total  value  was  between  19.000/.  an 
20,000/.,  but  under  their  betterment  scheme  tl 
London  County  Council  were  entitled  to  somethin 
like  3,000/.  out  of  that  sum,  so  his  clients'  claim  cam 
out  at  about  16,500 /.  Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Lac 
(Jones,  Lang,  & Co.),  surveyor,  of  King-stree 
Cheapside,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  who 
of  the  property  was  worth  about  16,377/.  T. 
agreed  with  the  price  per  foot  mentioned  by  tl 
learned  counsel,  and  would  give  twenty-nine  year 
purchase.  By  Mr.  Boyle  : He  did  not  think  twent; 
two  years’  purchase  would  meet  the  requiremen; 
of  the  case.  Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch,  of  Pall  Mall  Eas 
agreed  with  the  previous  witness’s  figures,  with  tl 
exception  that  he  thought  twenty  - eight  veai 
purchase  was  fair.  Mr.  Benjamin  Breach  (Far 
brother,  Ellis,  & Co.),  of  Fleet  - street,  sai 

his  estimate  amounted  to  16,267/.  This  dost 
the  claimants’  case.  Mr.  Boyle,  K.C.,  on  behz 
of  the  London  County  Council,  said  that 
was  marvellous  how  property  increased  in  valr 
when  it  was  wanted  for  a public  improvement.  F 
contended  that  the  outside  sum  the  jury  ought  I 
award  was  10,500/.  Mr.  Edward  Farmer  (Debe 
ham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  & Co.),  gave  evidence  to  tl 
effect  that  the  claimants  would  be  fairly  cor< 
pensated  if  they  received  10,510/.  Mr.  Furbfl 
(F'urber  & Price),  of  Warwick- court,  Gray's  Ini 
confirmed  Mr.  Farmer’s  evidence  and  figures.  M 
James  Green  (Weatherall  & Green),  of  ChancerJ 
lane,  said  his  total  was  10,517/.,  or  7/.  more  thij 
the  two  preceding  witnesses.  The  jury  retired  d 
consider  their  verdict.  After  twenty-five  minutd 
deliberation  they  awarded  the  claimants  13,800 /.  I 
The  Housing  Question  in  Rochdale.— j 
conference  on  housing  reform,  promoted  by  t j 
local  Trades  Council,  was  held  recently  in  t; 
Rochdale  Town  Hall.  Mr.  James  Firth,  Secretal 
of  the  Trades  Council,  moved  “ That,  in  view 
the  overcrowding  and  bad  housing  conditions  th 
prevail  in  our  midst,  this  conference  urges  on  t: 
Town  Council  the  adoption  of  Part  III.  of  t 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  and  t 
vigorous  use  of  the  powers  they  already  lega^ 
possess.  It  further  urges  the  formation  at  once  1 
a local  housing  committee,  on  the  widest  possit 
basis,  to  further  this  object,  and  that  this  resolutii 
be  forwarded  to  the  Town  Clerk.”  Archdeaoi 
Wilson,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  : 
suggestion  that  the  Corporation  should  becoi 
possessed  of  the  whole  of  the  houses  of  the  workil 
classes  was  surely  so  gigantic  that  it  might  well 
relegated  to  a very  distant  time.  If  only  a porti' 
of  the  land  and  some  of  the  dwellings  were  in  ti 
hands  of  the  Town  Council,  would  they  be  devoti 
to  a particular  class,  and  would  the  class  for  whi 
they  were  intended  go  into  them  ? That  was  n 
the  case  in  London,  in  the  Peabody  and  oth 
buildings.  They  were  used  by  a higher  class.  1 
restriction  had  been  invented  yet  which  won 
limit  those  buildings  to  the  people  for  whom  th 
were  intended.  He  asked  whether  it  was  justifial 
to  spend  money  out  of  the  rates  for  the  benefit 
any  class.  At  present  they  were  attempting  to  di 
with  the  question  by  side  attacks,  and  in  Rochda 
not  wholly  unsuccessfully.  There  were  24, q 
houses  built  and  owned  or  built  and  sold  by  the  c 
operative  societies,  or  built  with  money  advanced 
them.  Those  premises  had  been  erected  at  a cost 
over  five  millions.  The  Archdeacon  emphasisec 
suggestion  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  Edmonds  that  th 
should  take  test  cases  and  press  them  upon  t| 
Sanitary  Authorities.  There  should  be  a pub; 
register,  he  said,  of  all  the  houses  to  let,  anq 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  report  up 
those  houses  as  they  fell  vacant,  and  say  whetfe 
they  were  fit  for  habitation.  All  sanitary  rep 
lations  should  be  made  compulsory.  The  acti 
of  trades-unions  had  largely  increased  the  cost) 
building  by  limiting  the  work  done.  In  one  cas: 
cottage  was  built  for  108/.  which  would  have  c 
150/.  if  done  by  contract.  The  reason  was  that  11 
people  built  it  themselves,  and  put  into  it  as  mil 
work  as  they  could  instead  of  as  little  as  they  dar 
Unless  our  trades-unions  adopted  a more  sound  bz 
of  economics  than  at  present  there  was  trou: 
before  England,  and  it  would  not  be  confined  to  < 
building  trade.  The  amended  resolution  as  giv 
above  and  an  amendment  were  put  to  the  vote,  z 
the  resolution  was  carried  by  a majority  of  > 
Afterwards  it  was  carried  almost  unanimously. 

Institute  of  British  Decorators.  — 7 
annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  District  of 
Institute  of  British  Decorators  was  held  at  I 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  the  22nd  inst., : 
business  being  the  election  of  officers  and  cc 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  w 
appointed  : — Chairman  : Councillor  John  Smi 
Sheffield ; vice-chairmen  : Alderman  Kendall,  H 
dersfield  ; Mr.  Thomas  Preston,  Burnley ; 
George  G.  Laidler,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; and  1 
George  F.  Allan,  Stockton  ; treasurer  : Mr.  Geoi 
Spencer,  Bradford  ; committee  : Messrs.  J.  G.  C 
Newcastle;  James  Tetlow,  Huddersfield;  J.  I- 
cliffe,  Bolton  ; W.  H.  Cunhffe,  Blackburn  ; and  Jd 
Cantrill,  Manchester ; secretary  : Thomas  Fos 
Padiham.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
arrange  for  lectures  to  be  delivered  next  winter 


condition,  and  the  claimants  were 
only  claiming  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the 
land.  The  superficial  area  of  the  Holywell-street  some  of  the  principal  towns  comprised  in 
portion  was  912  ft.,  and  they  had  put  the  value  at  | Northern  District. 
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Bristol  Master  Builders'  Association’.— On 
he  19th  inst.  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bristol 
faster  Builders’  Association  was  held  at  the  Royal 
iotel.  Mr.  George  Humphreys  presided,  and  there 
vere  present  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
iristol  (Mr.  J.  Colthurst  Godwin),  Mr.  August 
Irauss  (President  of  the  Rational  Federation  of 
Juilding  Trades'  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and 
reland),  Mr.  Tom  T.  Lindrea  (President  of  the 
Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Mr.  Frank  Wills 
President  of  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects),  and 
thers.  The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
[onoured,  Mr.  Frank  N.  Cowlin  proposed  “ The 
light  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation 
|f  the  City  of  Bristol."  The  Lord  Mayor,  in 
fesponding,  said  that  if  they  were  to  hold  their  own 
uith  the  cities  of  the  world,  they  must  extend  their 
Locks  at  Avonmouth  in  order  to  grapple  with  the 
rade.  He  hoped  they  would  send  some  of  the 
uilders  to  the  Council  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bastow. 
le  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Krauss,  Mr.  Cowlin,  and 
ome  others  take  their  part  as  members  of  the  Cor- 
ioration.  Alderman  Pearson  proposed  “ The  Trade 
ind  Commerce  of  Bristol,”  and  Mr.  T.  T.  Lindrea 
esponded.  Mr.  E.  Walters  proposed  “The  Archi- 
(ects  and  Engineers,”  and  spoke  of  the  good  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  them  and  the  builders, 
lr.  Frank  Wills,  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  and  Mr 
K J.  Scoones  replied  to  the  toast.  Mr. 
, Bastow  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lee) 
troposed  “The  National  Federation  of  Building 
Hades’  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 
lr.  A,  Krauss,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said  that 
'he  toast  he  had  to  respond  to  might  appear  to 
ome  of  them  a new  one,  but  it  was  not  so  ; with 
he  New  Year  the  National  Association  of  Master 
luilders  changed  their  title  to  the  National  Federa- 
Lon  of  Building  Trades’  Employers  of  Great  Britain 
jnd  Ireland.  For  a long  time  it  had  been  felt  that 
federations  were  badly  wanted,  and  they  were  glad 
p see  their  federation  was  getting  stronger  every 
jay,  and  that  kindred  associations,  particularly  in 
itie  north,  joined  their  federation.  They  had  drawn 
[p  new  rules,  had  a frfcsh  mode  of  electing  their 
louncil,  and  had  much  improved  their  contract 
prm,  which  they  hoped  would  meet  with  approval 
from  architects,  engineers,  and  municipal  councils,  as 
( fair  contract  would  do  away  with  a lot  of  differ- 
ences between  builders  and  their  clients.  The  four 
fideration  centres  had  now  over  six  thousand 
jiembers,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  a crest, 
jeveral  designs  were  submitted,  but  none  of  them 
j/as  approved,  but  last  week  he  received  a suggested 
resign  of  crest  from  their  honourable  vice-president, 
(lr.  J.  S.  Jones,  Liverpool,  which  was  very  artistic, 
nd  most  likely  would  be  accepted.  That 
-est  he  would  have  to  bring  forward  at  their 
ext  half-yearly  meeting  at  Glasgow.  He  was 
lad  to  inform  them  that  they  had  an  emergency 
pmmittee  consisting  of  two  members  of  each 
jideralion — Mr.  Church,  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Long, 
lath,  represent  the  West  of  England  centre.  Through 
lat  committee  he  had  good  hope  that  some 
(ifferences,  if  they  did  occur  between  themselves  and 
leir  employees,  might  be  settled  without  strikes.  At 
leir  last  half-yearly  meeting  in  London  he  said  all 
trikes  must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  and 
ijierefore  why  not  try  to  settle  disputes  without 
*rikes  ? Only  last  year  150,000/.  was  lost  in  wages 
!i  the  building  trade  alone,  and  they  hoped 
•iat  would  not  be  the  case  this  year.  The  build- 
ig  trade  strike  in  Chicago,  which  lasted  twelve 
Months,  and  which  must  have  cost  an  enormous  sum 
* money,  was  settled  last  month.  The  principal 
'revisions  in  the  agreement  were  : No  limitation  of 
•day’s  work  ; no  restriction  on  the  use  of  machinery 
jr  tools  ; no  restriction  on  the  use  of  materials 
Manufactured  by  non-unionists  except  prison-made  ; 
foe  of  apprentices  allowed  ; foreman  to  be  agent  of 
•hiployer  instead  of  unions  ; workmen  to  work  for 
-'horn  they  please  ; employers  to  be  allowed  to  hire 
(jr  discharge  whom  they  pleased  ; wages  to  be 
9.  9^d.  per  hour.  When  reading  that  he  thought 
lis  should  be  very  satisfactory  to  both  parties. — 
(ir.  G.  Wilkins  proposed  “The  South-Western 
luilding  Trades’  Employers’  Federation  and  Local 
■ indred  Associations.”  The  toast  was  spoken  to  by 
tlderman  H.  J.  Spiller  (Taunton)  and  C.  H.  Long 
Bath).  Mr.  G.  H.  Perrin  submitted  “The  Bristol 
faster  Builders’  Association."  The  President,  in  re- 
■’iionding,  said  it  was  now  some  six  or  seven  years  ago 
Ince  he  had  the  honour  to  preside  over  the  annual 

I nner,  and  ir.  that  time  they  had  seen  many  changes, 
lid  they  could  not  but  deplore  the  death,  during 
ije  past  year,  of  their  esteemed  late  vice-president, 
r.  G.  M.  Gosling,  a gentleman  of  large  experience 
the  building  trade,  and  whose  loss  was  a severe 

•low  to  the  Association. — Mr.  E.  Walters  then  took 
:,e  chair  as  President  of  the  Association  amidst 
uch  applause. 

<|North  Staffordshire  Builders’  Associa- 
•ON. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  N.S.  Builders’ 
Usociation  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Hanlev 
jcently.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Gallimore, 
I®  President  of  the  Association.  “ The  King,’1  on 
; e initiative  of  the  President,  having  been  accepted, 
councillor  Price  proposed  “The  Local  Governing 
odies"  The  Mayor  of  Hanley,  the  Mayor  of 
oke,  and  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  responded. 
ie  Mayor  of  Longton,  the  brother  of  a builder, 
ve  “ The  Master  Builders’  Association.”  By  way 

II  reply,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  (Mr. 
owden)  read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that 


95  per  cent,  of  the  builders  in  the  district  are 
members  of  the  Association,  all  of  whom  have 
insured  their  workmen  at  special  low  rates  against 
liability  for  accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Association 
had  a largely-increasing  balance  at  the  bank,  which 
would  no  doubt  form  the  nucleus  for  a North 
Stafford  Builders’  Provident  Institution  nr  a 
Builders’  Exchange.  The  stonemasons  had  given 
notice  of  an  advance  of  -,‘d.  per  hour.  The 
Association  has  offered  them  J;d.  The  labourers 
have  also  given  notice  for  an  advance,  but  as 
the  notice  was  not  sent  as  per  rule  or  custom, 
the  employers  have  decided  not  to  entertain  it. 
The  bricklayers  of  Leek  have  also  given  notice 
for  an  advance.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
wages  in  the  building  trade  in  the  district  have 
risen  90  per  cent,  and  building  materials  40  per 
cent.,  25  per  cent,  of  this  took  place  two  years  ago. 
The  Association  is  anxious  to  have  a uniform  con- 
tract, similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  National 
Builders’  Association  which  contains  an  arbitration 
clause,  and  of  which  contract  2,000  were  used  in 
England  during  the  last  half-year.  Some  difficulty 
has  arisen  owing  to  the  law  having  decided  that  an 
estimate  as  now  sent  in,  shall  or  may  form  a con- 
tract. The  following  form  of  tender  is,  however, 
being  prepared  to  meet  this,  and  the  architects  are 
to  be  requested  to  use  them: — “This  estimate,  if 
accepted,  is  subject  to  an  approved  written  con- 
tract, and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  in  itself  to  constitute 
a contract.  ’’  Something  like  this  was  necessary,  as 
errors  of  all  sorts  sometimes  occurred  in  tenders,  and 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  rectify  them. 
Councillor  Y'oxall,  J.P.,  gave  “The  Architects  and 
Surveyors.”  Mr.  Lynam,  Mr.  Dain,  Mr.  Scrivener, 
Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Snape  responded.  Councillor 
Cartlidge  proposed  “ The  Magistrates,”  and  Messrs. 
E.  Walley  and  W.  Grant  acknowledged  it.  Council- 
lor P.  H.  Bennion  gave  “The  Building  Trade,”  and 
referred  to  the  splendid  organisation  of  to-day  as 
compared  with  the  utter  disorganisation  of  a few 
years  ago  ; to  the  fact  that  there  was  less  of  the 
cut-throat  competition  and  a waning  desire  to  filch 
jobs  at  anything  but  a paying  price  ; to  the  good 
wages  paid  for  labour  and  to  the  vanishing  jerry 
builders.  Mr.  Gallimore  replied. 

Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford.— The  recent 
sale  of  the  contents  of  Sutton  Place,  including  some 
fine  examples  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
furniture,  produced  a total  of  4,000/.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  house,  which,  we  read,  has  been  rented 
by  a well-known  newspaper  proprietor,  should  have 
been  thus  deprived  of  its  equipment,  which  so  well 
harmonised  with  the  house  itself.  The  annals  of 
Sutton  Place,  with  architectural  drawings  to  scale 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  and  Mr.  A.  Gladding,  have 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  a hand- 
some volume  published  seven  years  ago.  Built  in 
1520-30  by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  an  adventurer  and 
courtier  who  had  travelled  abroad,  it  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  a very  early  example  of  a large  residence 
erected  without  any  view  to  its  defence,  and  of  an 
attempt  to  incorporate  Italian  detail  in  English 
workmanship  with  the  copious  use  of  terra-cotta 
as  at  Layer  Marney.  The  gate-tower  front  was 
destroyed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  now  remain  three  sides  of  the  main  quad- 
rangle and  a smaller  court  entered  from  one  of  the 
wings.  The  quadrangle  is  distinguished  by  its  high 
Tudor  windows  having  cusped  heads  and  flat-pointed 
doorways  with  dressings  of  terra-cotta  blocks, 
fashioned  as  masonry,  and  enriched  with  ornament 
after  the  Italian  style,  which  are  freely  introduced 
amongst  the  jambs,  transomes,  mullions,  and  mould- 
ings of  our  own  native  masons'  work.  Around  the 
courtyard,  which  is  So  ft.  square,  are  about  forty 
apartments,  the  hall  being  on  the  side  opposite  the 
former  entrance  tower. 

Church  Building  Society. — The  Incorporated 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building, 
and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  Thursday,  March  21,  at 
the  Society’s  house,  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster,  the 
Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
namely  : building  the  first  portion  of  the  proposed 
new  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Ocklynge, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Eastbourne,  100/.  ; and 
towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Ravensthorpe, 
St.  Saviour,  near  Dewsbury,  100/.  in  lieu  of  a former 
grant  of  25/.  ; Bewcastle,  St.  Cuthbert,  near 
Carlisle,  15 /•  ; Little  Oakley,  St.  Mary,  near 
Harwich,  50/.  ; and  Whicham,  St.  Mary,  near 
Carnforth,  Cumberland,  20/.  Grants  were  also 
made  from  the  Special  Mission  Buildings  Fund 
towards  building  mission  churches  at  Churwell,  in 
the  parish  of  Morley,  near  Leeds,  25/.  ; and 
Willesden,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Middlesex,  50/. 
The  following  grants  were  also  paid  for  works 
completed  : Hales,  St.  Margaret,  Norwich,  15/.  ; 
Westcliff,  St.  Alban,  Southend,  Essex,  50/.  ; Belsh- 
ford,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  near  Horncastle, 
Lincoln,  25/.  ; and  South  Ossett,  St.  Aidan,  near 
Wakefield.  20/.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  276/. 
was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  thirty-one  churches 
from  trust  funds  held  by  the  Society.  The  annual 
general  court  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  3 pm. 
on  Friday,  May  17,  at  the  Church  House,  Dean’s- 
yard,  Westminster,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  President  of  the 
Society, 


LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  A BUILDER  AND  THE 
CORPORATION  OF  BRISTOL. 

The  case  of  Krauss  v.  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Bristol  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Collins  and  Romer,  on  the  25th  inst.,  on  the 
appeal  of  the  defendants  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  refusing  to  refer  to  arbitration  a dispute 
between  the  plaintiff,  a builder,  and  the  Corporation, 
in  leference  to  a certain  contract  in  connexion 
with  the  Bristol  lunatic  asylum.  The  action  was 
brought  for  alleged  delay  and  interference  with  the 
plaintiff  in  executing  his  contract,  thus  causing 
him  loss  of  time  and  additional  expense.  The 
Corporation  contended  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  one  to  be  referred  under  contract  to  arbi- 
tration, and  that  whatever  delay  was  occasioned  to 
the  plaintiff  was  owing  to  his  having  laid  down 
unseasoned  wood  which  the  architect  had  rejected. 
For  the  plaintiff  it  was  submitted  that  the  action 
was  one  in  regard  to  a matter  outside  ordinary 
disputes,  and  that  he  was  prevented  from  proceeding 
with  his  contract  because  the  isolation  hospital 
of  the  asylum  had  not  been  supplied  with  the 
heating  apparatus  in  good  time,  and  of  another 
contractor  not  supplying  the  grates  at  the 
proper  time,  thus  delaying  the  laying  down  of  the 
floor  of  the  hospital.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  con- 
tended that  such  issues  as  were  raised  by  the  present 
case  could  not  properly  be  determined  by  arbitra- 
tion, but  it  was  a proper  cause  for  the  King’s 
Bench  Division. 

In  the  result  their  Lordships  held  that  the  matters 
in  dispute  ought  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
made  an  order  accordingly.  They  therefore  allowed 
the  appeal  with  costs,  and  stayed  the  action. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Greenwich  Police-court,  on  the  20th  inst., 
Walter  Hill  & Co.,  Limited,  of  Southampton-row, 
W.C.,  were  summoned  by  the  London  County 
Council  for  erecting  on  the  forecourts  of  certain 
houses  in  Sydenham  a structure  in  contravention  of 
Part  III.  of  the  London  Building  Act.  Mr.  Chilvers 
appeared  for  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Bethune  was 
counsel  for  the  defence.  Mr.  Chilvers  said  that  the 
structure,  which  was  erected  without  the  consent 
of  the  Council,  was  an  advertising  hoarding,  12  ft. 
in  height  and  336  ft.  in  length,  and  was  entirely  in 
advance  of  the  general  building  line.  The  attention 
of  the  Council  was  drawn  to  the  structure  in  Sep- 
tember last  year.  Mr.  Bethune  argued  that  the 
hoarding  differed  in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary 
builder’s  hoarding,  and  that  it  practically  enclosed 
vacant  land,  as  the  houses,  which  belonged  to  the 
Leathersellers'  Company,  were  in  a bad  condition 
and,  with  one  exception,  unoccupied.  The  houses 
were  about  to  come  down.  Times  were  bad  enough 
just  now,  and  he  did  not  think  the  owners  could  be 
blamed  for  seeking  to  get  some  income  from  the 
hoarding.  He  argued  that  the  hoarding  was  not  a 
structure  to  which  the  Act  applied,  and  that  it  was 
a temporary  erection.  Evidence  was  called  on 
both  sides,  and  eventually  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that 
there  was  a degree  of  permanence  about  the  erection, 
which  had  been  standing  six  months  and  was  very 
likely  to  remain.  He  regarded  the  hoarding  as  a 
structure,  and  could  not  recognise  it  as  enclosing 
only  vacant  land.  There  would  be  an  order  to  re- 
move the  structure  with  fourteen  days,  and  the 
defendants  would  be  fined  40s.  and  live  guineas 
costs. — Times. 

CARPENTER’S  CLAIM  FOR  COMPENSATION 
UNDER  THE  WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Whitehead  v.  Reader  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Collins  and  Romer,  on  the 
26th  inst.,  for  judgment  on  the  appeal  of  the 
defendant,  the  employer,  from  the  award  of  the 
County  Court  Judge  of  Coventry  under  the  Work- 
men^ Compensation  Act,  1897,  awarding  the 
applicant,  a carpenter  and  joiner,  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  12s.  6d.  a week,  being  one-half  of  his 
average  weekly  earnings,  for  an  accident  which 
happened  to  him  whilst  in  the  employ  of  the 
defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  applicant  was  sharpening 
one  of  his  tools  at  a grindstone,  which  was  worked 
by  a leather  band  which  passed  over  shafting  con- 
nected with  a gas-engine.  The  band  slipped  off  the 
stone,  and  the  applicant,  in  trying  to  replace  it 
sustained  personal  injuries.  The  case  for  the 
defendant  was  that  the  applicant  had  orders  not  to 
touch  the  machinery,  and  in  trying  to  replace  the 
band  was  acting  contrary  to  orders.  It  was  also 
contended  on  the  defendant’s  behalf  that  the 
accident  did  not  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
applicant’s  employment,  on  the  authority  of  Lowe 

”•  . Jhe  Cou?ti  Court  J“dS«,  however, 

decided  that  the  case  of  Lowe  Pearson  did  not 
apply,  and  made  an  award  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
cant, as  before  stated.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of 
the  employer. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  the  only  point  on  the  appeal  was  whether  the 
injury  to  the  applicant  arose  out  of  and  in  the 
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course  of  his  employment  It  was  clear  that  the 
man  was  employed  on  a factory  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  It  appeared  to  his  lordship  that  the 
injury,  prima  facie,  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  applicant’s  employment,  but  the  man  had  been 
told  not  to  touch  the  machinery,  and  it  was  said 
that  this  caused  the  injury  not  to  have  arisen  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The  question 
was,  did  disobedience  to  thisorder  cause  the  man 
not  to  have  been  injured  in  the  course  °‘ , 
employment?  He  thought  not.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  every  disobedience  to  an  order  terminated 
a man’s  employment.  Disobedience  might  or  might 
not  give  a defence  to  a master  under  the  clause  re- 
lating to  serious  and  wilful  misconduct.  He  thought 
that  the  learned  County  Court  Judge  was  right  in 
holding  that  the  case  of  “ Lowe  v.  Pearson 
had  no  application  to  the  present  case,  lhat 
was  not  a case  of  any  employment  at  ma- 
chinery at  all,  and  the  applicant  in  that  case  clearly 
went  outside  his  employment  and,  in  addition, 
disobeyed  the  express  orders  of  his  master.  In  the 
present  case  the  applicant’s  course  of  employment 
was  to  grind  tools  at  the  grindstone,  and  though  he 
was  told  not  to  touch  the  machinery,  still  he  was  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  when,  in  trying  to 
adjust  the  band  after  it  came  off,  he  was  injured. 
In  his  opinion  the  County  Court  Judge  was  right  in 
coming  to  a conclusion  in  favour  of  the  applicant, 
and  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the  appeal  was 
accordingly  dismissed  with  costs. 

Their  Lordships  refused  a stay  of  execution  pend- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


against  the  plaintiff.  It  would  be  a terrible  thing  if 

men  were  allowed  to  make  such  complaints  ten 
days  after  an  alleged  accident  and  maintain  action 


^The  jury  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were 
quite  satisfied  that  plaintiff  had  no  case,  and  the 
action  was,  therefore,  struck  out,  with  costs  against 


CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
ACT. 


the  plaintiff. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

2,  .06. — Kilns  for  Drying  and  burning  Tiles, 
Pottery  &c.  : G.  Aloller  and  P.  Pfeifer. — Waggons 
are  drawn  through  the  heating-chamber  in  order 


are  uiawu  uiiuugu  o - - . . 

that  the  green  goods  with  which  they  are  loaded 
may  be  exposed  to  hot  gases  flowing  from  the 
furnace  through  flues  to  the  exhauster,  and  be  then 
exposed  to  the  heated  air  which  is  drawn  by  ex- 
hausters. The  goods  are  next  transi erred  to  other 
carriages  and  conveyed  through  the  burning  cham- 
bers ; they  are  allowed  to  become  cool  whilst  the 
following  charge  is  being  dried  in  the  heating 

chamber.  _ 

23,413.— Armatures  for  Dynamo- electrical 
Machines:  M.  H Robinson  and  M H.P  R San  key. 

In  the  case  of  a dynamo-electrical  machine 

wherein  the  armature  or  revolving  portion  is 
directly  coupled  on  to  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine, 
the  inventors  discard  the  customary  dynamo-shaft, 
and  they,  instead,  cast  the  spider  or  boss  with  a 
centrical  extension  so  that  it  shall  form  a journal  to 


AT  the  Southwark  County  Court  on  Tuesday, 
before  his  Honour  Judge  Addison,  K.C.,  and  a jury, 
Messrs.  J.  Aird  & Sons,  Belvedere-road  Lambeth, 
were  sued  by  Wm.  Moore,  labourer,  of  \ork-road, 
Teddington,'  who  sought  to  recover  compensation 
under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  for  alleged 
personal  injuries.  Mr.  Turrel  was  counsel  for 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Scarlett  for  the  defendants.  Mr 
Turrel  said  the  plaintiff,  when  in  the  service 
the  defendants,  was  employed  on  the  River 
Diversion  Works  which  were  being  executed 
at  Kempton  Park.  On  September  19  last  he  was 
sent  to  work  in  a trench  about  27  ft.  deepen  which 


n.  lllam  ...  , , f 

w.ic  supported  by  struts,  and  a ladder  reached  from 
the  bottom  to  within  some  feet  of  the  top,  so  that 
the  men  had  to  climb  up  part  of  the  way  by 
means  of  the  struts.  The  plaintiff  ca  led  the  atten- 
”0“  of  the  foreman  to  the  fact  that  the  ladder  was 
too  short,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  complaint 
On  the  day  mentioned  he  descended  by  the  ladder 
and  worked  by  himself  in  the  trench  until  dinner- 
tbne  When  the  call  was  made  he  walked  to  where  the 
ladder  had  been,  but  found  that  some  one  had  drawn 
it  away  Consequently  he  started  to  climb  the 
struts  and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  top  a 
..  Dunch  " which  he  caught  hold  of  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  to  the  bottom.  He  alighted  on  his  feet,  and 
being  a heavy  man  and  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was 
much  shaken  and  upset.  He  ultimately  got  out  of 
the  trench  bv  crawling  through  the  pipe  a distance 
of  about  210  yards.  He  did  not  speak  to  any  one 
about  the  accident,  and  finished  his  work,  although 
feeling  very  ill.  He  kept  his  own  counsel  for  ten 


days  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  bad  become  so 
...  it..f  1,0  VitaH  tn  pive  ud  and  take  to  his  bed. 


ill  that  he  had  to  give  up  , 

Then  a letter  was  written  to  the  defendants  inform- 
ing them  of  the  accident  and  his  condition.  He  was 
•Attended  by  a doctor,  aud  he  was  unable,  as  the 
result  of  the  accident,  to  do  any  work  for  a period 
of  sisteen  weeks.  His  wages  averaged  32s  per 
week  He  relied  in  this  case  on  the  first  sub- 
section of  Section  I.  of  the  Act  in  that  there  was  a 
defect  in  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant 

connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  de- 
fendants, notice  of  which  defect  had  been  given. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  bore  out  counsel  s 
statement,  adding  that  there  was  not  a ladder  at 
that  part  of  the  works  31  ft.  6 in.  or  34  ft.  long. 
He  had  never  seen  men  climb  up  by  the  struts 

when  ladders  were  available. 

Dr  Atkinson,  of  Hampton  Hill,  said  he  ex- 
amined the  plaintiff  on  September  29,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  ruptured.  He,  however, 
subsequently  discovered,  when  in  consultation  with 
the  defendants'  doctor,  that  this  was  not  so.  The 

w t- : „ . „ Hie  orm  Ha  was 


main  the  bearing.  

23,451. — A Safety  Appliance  for  Windows: 

Sf  Harley. — The  inventor’3  object  is  to  provide 
means  of  controlling  the  opening  of  window-sashes 
in  asylums  and  similar  buildings  and  of  frustrating 
attempts  to  remove  the  sashes  from  their  frames. 
They  place  L-shaped  pieces  of  the  sash  in  engage- 
ment with  corresponding  projecting  pieces  inserted 
into  the  pulley  stile.  When  the  sash  has  been  caused 
to  slide  so  that  those  pieces  are  clear  from  one  another 
it  can  be  removed  ; for  the  L-shaped  pieces  may  be 
substituted  a stud  upon  the  frame  that  will  engage 
with  a slot  either  in  a metal  plate  upon  the  sash- 
stile  or  in  the  sash-stile  itself. 

2,  djs. — Construction  of  Fireproof  Ceil- 
ings’: M.  Muncli-Phipps.— The  inventor  fashions 
slabs  or  blocks  (whicli  may  be  hollow  or  solid),  so 
that  they  shall  be  askew  in  a diagonal  direction,  or 
in  the  direction  of  their  length  or  breadth,  and  shall 
have  their  abutting  surfaces  curved,  or  plane,  or 
zig-zagged,  with  grooves  in  their  sides  for  taking 
keys  of  mortar  or  iron  rods.  The  blocks  are 
formed  with  inclined  sides,  so  that  a ceiling  may  be 
built  up  without  the  use  of  props  and  centres. 

22,498. — A Plug  for  Tamping  Bore-holes 
and  ’ STOPPING  Pipes  : J.  Bovitr.— An  expansible 
plug,  that  may  be  afterwards  removed,  is  made  up 
of  a set  of  split  cones.  Where  two  cones  are  used, 
having  a groove  for  the  fuse,  a tube  is  joined  to 
one  end  wedge  and  a rod  is  screwed  on  to  the 
other.  On  the  end  of  the  tube  is  a nut,  through 
which  is  passed  a screwed  sleeve  that  presses 
against  stops  on  the  rod,  whereby  as  the  rod  is 
turned  up  the  wedges  can  be  driven  either  asunder 
or  together.  The  rod,  sleeve,  and  nut  have 
handles,  and  the  tube  is  retained  against  the  hole 
with  a washer  and  a clamp. 

23,5x0— Treads  and  Risers  of  Stains  : E.  Wood 
& Co.  and  H.  P.  Bu tier.— Pressed  steel  plates  having 
flanges  at  their  ends  and  non-slipping  upper  sur- 
faces, with  corrugations  and  projections,  constitute 
the  treads,  whereof  the  front  edges  may  be  extended 
downwards  on  to  the  next  tread  so  as  to  make  a 
riser,  or  be  turned  downwards  to  make  the  stair- 
nosings.  The  inventors  bolt  or  rivet  the  risers  on  to 
the  tread-flanges,  and  similarly  fasten  the  flanges  to 
the  stringers.  End-plates  can  be  used  for  joining  the 
flanged  treads,  and  the  risers  can  be  cut  away  for 
making  a partly  open  staircase. 

23,514.— A Brake  Mechanism  for  Hoists,  &c.  : 
W.  T.  Eades  and  E.  Allday. — A pinion,  or  a train  of 
wheels  imparting  the  slow  motion,  communicate 
movement  from  the  first  motion  shaft,  and  the 
pinions  of  the  train  are  arranged  upon  a common 
boss,  a collar,  having  a cam-shaped  end  in  engage- 
ment with  a corresponding  end  upon  a sleeve  that 
moves  loosely  upon  a fixed  shaft  and  is  held  in  a 
bearing,  being  screwed  within  the  boss.  During  the 
operation  of  lifting,  the  sleeve  and  the  collar  turn 
together  in  unison  without  separating  from  one 
another  lengthwise,  but  as  the  load  begins  to  fall — 
the  power  being  removed — it  exerts  an  expanding 
force  between  the  collar  and  the  sleeve,  and  so  puts 


surDr'ised'thatUplaiDtiffavouk3Iconti[iuerwork"for  ten  I the  brake  into  play.  Stopping-pins  limit  the  extent 
surprisea  t p ^ of  the  displacement  lengthwise  of  the  sleeve.  A 

Thomas  Challis  defendants’  foreman,  declared  sheave  and  a weighted  chain,  or  a spring,  may  be 


that  there  were  two  ladders  over  30  ft.  in  length 
which  the  plaintiff  could  have  used,  and  that  not  a 
word  about  any  fall  was  mentioned  until  the  letter 
from  the  plaintiff  was  received.  He  did  not  notice 
anything  unusual  about  the  plaintiff,  who  was  not 
at  work  by  himself  at  any  time.  , xK_f 

Several  witnesses  were  called,  who  stated  that 
they  were  working  with  the  plaintiff  on  the  day  of 
the  alleged  fall,  but  they  did  not  notice  anything 
wrong  with  the  plaintiff  or  that  his  clothes  were 
more  muddy  than  usual. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  defendants 
evidence  his  Honour  stopped  the  case,  remarking 
that  there  was  every  circumstance  of  grave  suspicion 


employed  instead  of  a lever  (for  controlling  the 
pressure)  of  which  the  boss  is  threaded  upon  the 
screw-threaded  end  of  the  fixed  shaft. 

23,576.— Radiators  for  Heating  Buildings  : 
,1/.  M.  Brophy. — Hot  water  is  admitted  near  the  top 
of  the  radiators  which  have  hinged  sections  or 
leaves,  one  of  which  is  pivoted  upon  a hollow  foot 
on  to  which  the  supply  and  return  pipes  are  secured. 
The  foot  and  the  socket  are  joined  by  means  of  a 
flanged  connecting  ring,  that  will  turn  upon  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  foot,  and  is  kept  in  its  place 
with  a gland.  At  the  free  end  of  the  radiator  is  a 
roller  or  bearing-wheel  for  meeting  inequalities  in 
the  floor,  the  wheel  being  mounted  in  a box  that 


slides  within  an  ou»er  fixed  casing  Uniform  sul 
taining  power  in  any  direction  is  afforded  by  a spir 
spring  and  pivoted  levers  that  are  linked  to 
bridge-piece,  and  to  meet  the  case  of  a very  unlevi 
floor  a trunnion  is  placed  in  the  upper  socket  of  tl 
leaf  of  the  radiator,  whilst  the  pivot  support 
attached  to  the  higher  part  of  the  radiator  ; if  it 
desired  to  take  out  the  leaf  the  trunnion  can  l 
moved  away. 

23,584.— A Method  of  Securing  Screws  : 
Brick  or  Stone  Work  : W.  F.  Loffelhardt.—F< 
fixing  a screw  into  bricks  or  stone  are  devised  met 
plates  from  which  project  inclined  tongues 
spikes  for  engagement  respectively  with  the  sides 
the  hole  when  the  screw  is  turned  in  and  with  tl 
thread  of  the  screw.  A split  screw  socket  can  l 
produced  by  joining  some  of  the  plates  together  t 
their  inner  ends,  and  the  outsides  of  the  plates  mr 
be  roughened  ; in  the  latter  mode  the  tongues  m; 
be  discarded. 

23,590—  an  Appliance  for  Shutting  Doori 
J.  kelly  and  T.  Kelly.— The  door-plate  is  fashion, 
in  one  piece  with  a cross-bar  that  is  laid  betwee 
two  cams  in  which  are  grooves  that  take  lugs  up< 
the  cross-bar,  chains  join  the  cams  to  two  crossii 
levers  which  are  pivoted  on  either  side  of  the  doc 
plate  and  are  also  linked  to  compound  sprin 
which  are  bolted  on  to  an  inner  casing  ; t 
inner  casing  is  secured  within  the  outer  casin 
which  is  fastened  on  to  the  floor. 

23.611.  —Joiners’  Cramps:  H.  Lawson. 
cramp  devised  for  making  door-frames,  windol 
sashes,  and  similar  woodwork  has  four  slott 
arms  linked  to  nut-pieces  at  their  crossing, 
fitted  with  adjustable  jaws  to  be  closed  or  open 
with  a right  and  left-handed  screw.  The  jaws  v 
be  forced  towards  one  another  for  clamping  t 
frame  as  the  nut-pieces  are  moved  asunder  ; t 
screw  can  be  adjusted  upon  its  bar-support  a 
thumb-nuts  serve  to  adjust  the  jaw3  upon  the  fc 
arms. 

23.612. — Flushing  Apparatus  : L.  H.  Lloyd, . 
By  this  contrivance  the  water  is  collected  in  a hole 
or  receiver  to  which  is  attached  a discharge  val 
that  is  worked  by  the  hanfl,  the  customary  tippi 
tank  not  being  employed,  or  a float  will  serve  : 
an  automatical  working  of  the  valve.  An  opening 
provided  for  a direct  discharge  of  over- flow  wai 
into  the  basin. 

23,616.— Window  Sashes  : A.  McKinnon.— Cot 
passed  around  pulleys  in  order  that  they  n 
balance  one  another  join  the  sashes  together.  1 
withdrawing  or  reversing  the  sashes  the  beads  a 
window  head  are  made  in  a movable  form,  and  : 
purposes  of  pulling  down  the  upper  sash  witht 
opening  the  lower  one  the  inventor  secures  one 
of  the  cord  to  a pierced  sliding-bar,  which  a spr. 
bolt  keeps  in  its  position  ; when  that  bolt  is  dra: 
backwards  the  tension  upon  the  cord  is  maintaii 
with  a spring  on  the  sliding-bar.  Recesses  in 
fiame  take  the  parting  beads,  which  can  be  moi 
outwards,  when  they  are  lowered,  with  fixed  cs 
or  pins,  whilst  the  inside  beads  can  be  detached, ! 
head  or  lintel  being  hinged  that  it  may  be  tur. 
out  of  the  way-  Rods  which  carry  the  pulleys, 
passed  through  their  pivoted  plate3  into  segmet 
guide-slots  cut  in  fixed  plates;  the  rods  remain  h 
zontal  under  normal  conditions,  but  when  ' 
wishes  to  turn  the  sashes  the  rods  are  to  be  til 
with  a wire  or  rod  and  crank.  Modified  formi 
the  invention  are  specified. 

23,623.— Plug  Cocks  : C.  Meyer.— For  ; . 
cock  with  a lifting  motion  a screwed  collar  is  fil 
on  to  the  plug,  and  a nut  fastens  the  handle  of 
cock  on  to  the  collar  which  operates  within 
body  of  the  valve ; the  opening  of  the  valve  tl 
turning  of  the  handle  raises  the  plug  off  its  seat! 
and  the  plug  is  again  depressed  as  the  valve  is  b.  t 
closed. 

23,663.—  Alternating  - current  Motors  :| 
Burke. — An  iron  core  which  has  notches  constitll 
an  armature  for  induction  motors,  a series  of  iijt 
pendent  closed  circuit  conducting  elements  (eac: : 
them  embracing  teeth)  being  inserted  in  the  notoH 
3,667.— Process  of  Moulding  Bricks  : Lt 
St.  Hubert.— The  hopper  from  which  the  materL-jj 
fed  to  the  moulds  is  fitted  with  a cut-off  slide  (II 
is  worked  by  a handle)  and  a feeding  screvd 
stampers.  Three  horizontal  discs  cast  in  one  w 1 
with  a cylindrical  casing  constitute  the  rotafl 
mould  table,  which  is  carried  between  grocl 
rollers,  and  is  driven  with  bevel  wheels  or  ol 
gearing.  The  pressing  plungers  are  carriec 
vertical  rods  which  have  roller  guides  and  frio 
rollers  running  upon  a fixed  cam  ring  Fixed  cl 
which  act  through  horizontal  sliding  rods,  shut 
close  the  hinged  lids  of  the  moulds.  An  ene 
chain  and  bevel  gearing  from  the  driving  t 
work  the  feeding  screw. 

23,689— A Method  of  Drying  Bricks,  ; 
L.  Ncfkens. — The  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  are  laid  upor 
perforated  floor  of  a drying  chamber,  undernu 
which  are  the  heating  pipes.  An  insulating  spaf 
formed  in  the  roof,  and  the  carrying  gable  stoftf 
brick  has  a central  cavity  for  the  insulating  mab(r 
together  with  a pierced  projection  for  the  flol 
heated  air.  For  a saddle-shaped  roof  the  j* 
stone  or  brick  is  made  with  two  pierced  projecVj 

23,732 —A  Cut-off  for  Gas  Valves  : J.  Mi\ 
and  H.  L.  Arnold.— For  an  automatical  cut-oil 
inventors  fit  a hollow  plug-cock  in  the  valve  ci.: 
and  a cut-off  valve  in  the  plug-cock.  A s . 
presses  from  above  upon  the  cut-off  valve,  whip 
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Btained  by  a rod  that  has  its  cap  embedded  in 
me  fusible  composition  placed  within  the  top 
rtion  of  the  plug-cock.  As  the  composition 
sits  with  an  increase  of  temperature,  the  main 
lve  becomes  shut  through  the  action  of  the  cut- 
t valve,  which  the  spring  forces  downwards  upon 

23.753— Electricity  Current  Meters  : E.  C. 
■ntinglon. — A maximum  current  indicator  com- 
nes  a method  of  registering  the  highest  pressure 
gas  for  any  period  with  an  electrolytical  cell 
Dm  which  the  resultant  gas  escapes  through  an 
lerture  or  a porous  plug,  and  which  will  serve  for 
easuring  total  quantity.  The  pressure  of  the  gas 
ay  be  caused  to  exert  itself  in  one  limb  of  a 
-tube,  and  so  make  a liquid  in  the  other  limb 
rerflow  into  a measuring  tube  or  to  mark  a 
easuring  rod,  or  else  a Bourdon  gauge  may  be 
nployed  for  measuring  the  pressure,  the  gauge 
jinte'r  being  set  to  move  another  pointer  held  by 
iction.  A large  receiver  upon  the  gas  tube  will 
ipart  a slow  action  to  the  indicator,  or  the  flow  of 
quid  can  be  checked  by  a constriction  of  the 
-tube  or  by  means  of  a porous  plug,  or  a plate 
iving  a small  orifice,  that  shuts  the  second  limb  of 
at  tube. 

23.774—  Bricks  for  the  Floors  ok  Kilns  : 
frtec  & Sons  and  IV.  H Place. — The  inventors  fashion 
lequer  bricks  for  the  floors  of  kilns  with  side  ribs 
the  shape  of  wedges  and  with  lower  distance  ribs 
1 afford  means  of  reducing  hindrances  against 
•aught,  preventing  the  collecting  of  rubbish  and 
rt  upon  the  walls,  and  providing  a tie  to  hold 
alls  together. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  29. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood 
id  Mr.  H.  R.  Appelbee  on  “ Small  Suburban  Houses." 
30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  30. 

Architectural  Association. — Spring  Visit  to  the  new 
lildings  ot  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Holborn. 
essrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  & Son,  architects. 
30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh  on 
Sound  and  Vibration."  VI.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
ffi“rs).— Inspection  at  the  Sewage  Outfall  Works, 


irking. 


Monday,  Aprii.  1 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— (1)  Election  of 
ndtdates  for  membership.  (2)  Discussion  of  an  amended 
rm  of  conditions  of  building  contracts.  8 pm. 

Society  of  Engineers.- Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  on  “The 
oduction  of  Metallic  Bars  and  Tubes  under  Pressure." 
30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson, 
.A.,  on  “ Tradition,  Archaeology,  and  Art."  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  2. 

institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  E.  Sandeman  on 
The  Burrator  Works  for  the  Water  Supply  of  Plymouth.” 

).m. 

Wednesday,  April  3. 

Royal  Archteological  Institute. — (1.)  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
hn  Hope  on  “ The  Guilbertine  Priory  of  Watton,  York- 
ire."  (2  ) Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton,  F.S.A.,  on  “The  Gilded 
ass  of  the  Catacombs.”  4 p.m. 

British  eirchceological  Association. — Miss  Russell  on 
The  Structure  and  Probable  History  of  some  of  the 
tde  Stone  Forts  of  Scotland  ” 8 p.m. 
institution  of  J un> or  Engineers. — Mr.  A.  H.  Barker, 
b.Sc.,  on  “ Works  Management."  V.  8 p.m. 

Builders  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
flinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  4. 

'Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.  — Mr.  A. 
Janssen  on  “The  Proportions  of  Cylinders  for  Multiple- 
jepansion  Engines.”  8 p.m. 

; Saturday,  April  6. 

I Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 

quehie  and  Clackmannan  Towers. 


t>ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

■ March  14. — Bv  S.  & G.  Kingston  (at 

K Holbeach). 

iplbeach  Marsh,  Lines. — Holbeach  Hum  Farm, 

4 3a5  a-  3 r’i  f-  ;£l7,QOO 

arch  18.  By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  & Drake. 
nmford  Hill.  -23,  East  Bank,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 

, 1 ™rOS’’r,e,r\  55^- 620 

b7,  West  Bank,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r  8/.,  r.  53/.  ....  5SO 
pke  Newington  — 19,  Clissold-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

1 g r.  7/.  7s.,  e.r.  50/.  sro 

^yton. — 75,  Capworih-st.,  u.t.  64 J yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

j r.  26/.  . . 200 

] , By  G.  B.  Hilliari*  & Son. 

1‘tneld  I’everel,  E-sex. -The  Manor  of  Hatfield 
Peverel  (otherwise  Haifield  Bury),  with  the 

i quit,  free,  and  other  rents,  & c 2 370 

indon,  Essex.— The  Manors  of  Sandon  Hall  ’ 

| and  Jepcrack,  or  Gibcrack,  with  their  quit, 

< free,  and  other  rents,  &c 36o 

By  May  & Philpot. 

Arodene'rd,>  89  y«.,  g.r.  10/., 

•jVater-lane,  Jersey  Lodge,  u t.  33 j yrs.,  g.r.  ^ 

D 13/.,  e.r  60/  4so 

IT  wood. — 4,  Ulverstone-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

, tl.  1 os.,  r.  36 1.  

By  Norman  & Son  (at  Stratford), 
irking,  Essex.— 13  to  19  (odd),  Fisher-st..  and 

B 1 and  2,  Kill  Horse-alley,  f.  3-c 

innal  Green. -305,  Cambridge-rd.,  and  i.Para- 
1!  dtse-row,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  15/. 200 


1E6  and  188,  Cambridge-rd  , u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

75^  

212  and  214,  Cambridge-rd.,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  nil 
24  and  26,  Stainsbury-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  61... 
Stepney.— 9,  Belgrave-st.,  u.t.  7.$  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.  .. 

24,  Barnes-st.,  u t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  5s 

March  19.  — By  David  Burnett  & Co. 

Ilford,  Essex. — 20,  High  si.,  f.,  r.  140/. 

Beckenham,  Ken  . — Brackley-rd.,  “ Rosetta,”  and 

J of  an  acre,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  

By  Walter  Hall. 

Bayswater. — 114,  Westbourne-grove,  f.,  also  f.g.r. 

9/.,  reversion  in  42}  yrs 

Wimbledon.— 20  to  38  (even),  Havelock-rd.,  u.t. 

97  yrs- 1 g-f-  57^-  »os  , e.r.  325/ 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  & West. 

Kentish  Town. — Dickenson-st.,  f.g.r.  64/.  16s., 

reversion  in  664  yrs 

Dalby-st.,  f.g.r.  35/.,  reversion  in  66-4  yrs 

Walthamstow. — Hoe-st.,  f.g  r.  15/.,  reversion  in 

78  yrs.  

Nottn.g  Hill. — 232,  Lancaster-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  8/. 

By  Weston  & Sons. 

Kennington.— Finchl  y-rd,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s  123/.,  u.t. 

50  yrs..  g.r.  79/.  12s.  6d 

Brixion. — Lorn-rd.,  i.g.r.  24/.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  84 
Pimlico.— Ranelagh-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s  24/.  8,,  u.t. 


4 yrs.,  g. 


. 6d. 


^300 

215 

280 


6,075 

1,950 


Cumberland-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.'s  254,  u.t.  27  yrs., 

g.r.  12s. | with  reversion  

Sydenham. — Coonibs-id.,  f.g.r.  i84,  reversion  in 

63  yrs 

By  W.  N.  Willoughby. 

Dulwich.— 11  and  12,  Acr.cia-grove,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  io4  xos.,  r.  714  

By  Heppsr  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 
Leeds.— Headingley  Hill,  Asbfield  House,  and 

2a.  or.  5p.,  f.  

By  Humbert  Flint  (at  Watford). 

Watford,  Herts  —114,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  50/ 

136,  138,  and  140,  St  Alban's  rd.,  f.,  r.  1304  .. 
Clarendon-rd.,  a freehold  building  site,  with 

farm  buildings,  itc.,  thereon 

Rosslyn-rd.,  two  freehold  bui  ding  sites 

By  W.  Torrence- Knight  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

Commercial-rd.  East. — No  414,  the  Brewers' 
Hall  p.-h.,  also  1 and  2,  Devonport-st.,  f.  .... 
March  20. -By  Chambers  & Giet. 
Dalston. — 22,  Broke-rd.,  u.t.  42jyrs.,  g.r.  44  10s., 

r.  28/ 

By  E.  W.  Richardson  & Son. 
Battersea.— 175,  High-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  84,  r. 

404  

Caledonian-rd. — Copenhagen-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s 

8i4  15s.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  il.  os.  3d 

By  Woods  ft  Snelling. 

Mile  End. — 6,  Edward’s-rd.,  u.t.  454  yrs.,  g.r. 

44  10s 

Bow.— Parnell-rd.,  f.g.r.  2o4,  reversion  in  735  yrs. 

Lefevre-rd.,  f.g.r.  84,  reversion  in  73J  yrs.  .". .. 
Stockwell. — Paradise-rd.,  i.g.r.  24/.,  u.t.  26  yrs., 

g.r.  124,  with  revers'on  

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Stratford.— Chapcl-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  314,  reversion  in 

77i  Yrs 

Clapham.— Cottage-grove,  f.g.r. 's  1374,  reversion 

in  444  yrs.  (in  lots)  

Willington-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  so4,  reversion  10445  yrs. 
Islington. — 239,  241,  and  243,  Liverpool-rd.,  f.,  r. 

114'. 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper. 

Lee. — Eton-grove,  f.g.r.  i84,  reversion  in  25  yrs. 

Eton-grove,  f.g.r.’s  474  12s.,  reversion  in  25  yrs. 
Bromley,  Kent. — 8 and  9,  Hope  Park,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g.r.  154,  r.  150/ 

March  21. — By  J.  G.  Dean  & Co. 
Balham. — Boundaries-rd.,  Petworth  House,  u.t. 

96  yrs.,  g r.  64  6s.,  e.r.  364 

By  Worsfold  & Hayward. 
Sydenham.  — Border-rd.,  Arden  House,  u.t. 59 yrs., 

g.r.  2o4,  r.  got.  

Beckenham,  Kent. — 3,  Hartington-villas,  f.,  e.r. 

45^-  

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 

Notting  Hill.— 11  to  21  (odd),  Hesketh-place,  u.t. 

33  yrs-.  g-r-  25^ 

6 to  18  (even),  Mary-pl.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  154  .. 
2 to  10 (even),  Tobin-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  154. . 

1 and  3,  Tobin-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  151; 

1 to  7,  Tobin-sq.,  and  2u,  22,  ani  24,  Mary-pl., 

u.t.  45  yrs  , g.r.  304 

13,  Mary-pl.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  54 

Newington  Causeway.— 35,  37,  and  39,  Tarn-st., 
and  ia,  1,  and  2,  Dorset-st.,  u.t.  8J  yrs.,  g.r. 

55^ 

ia,  1 to  9 (odd),  21,  27,  and  29,  Tiverton-st.,  part 

f.  and  part  u.t.,  9 yrs.,  g r.  154  

Shepherd’s  Bush. — Kylett-rd.,  a building  site, 

2 a.  or.  19  p , f. 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Stamford  Hill  — 16,  St.  Ann's-rd.,  f.,  r.  364 

Stoke  Newington.  — 6,  Defoe-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

54  10s 

Kingsland. — 20,  Downham-rd.,  u.t.  i8Jyis.,  g.r. 

4^- 

Kentish  Town.  — 40,  Raglan-st.,  u.t.  235  yrs.,  g.r. 

S l- - 

Holloway.— 343,  Camden  rd.,  and  13A,  William- 

son-st  , u t.  444  yrs.,  g.r.  84  

Camden  Town. — Great  College-st.,  i.g.r.  144,  u.t. 

28$  yrs..  g.r.  5 A 

Great  College-st.,  1 g.rents  834,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g-r.  32A  ics 

196,  Great  College-st.,  r.  524  ; also  i.g.  rents 

1 64,  u t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  74  10s 

City-rd. — 29,  Graham-st.,  f. , e.r.  354  

Barnsbury.  — 29.  St.  James’-rd.,  u.t.  604  yrs.,  g.r. 

54,  r.  404  

Islington.  — 96,  Church-rd.,  u.L  364  yrs.,  g.r.  54 

r-464  

Canonbury. — 9,  Quadrant- rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  84 

e.r.  65/.  

Stoke  Newington.  — 75,  Green  Lanes,  u t.  80  yrs., 

g. r.  154,  r.  454 

109,  Mildmay  rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  64  6s., 

e-r.  4=4 

Hackney.— 23,  Loddiges-rcL,  u.t.  46J  yrs.,  g.r.  54, 

r-  36A  

73,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.  4ii?yrs.,  g.r.  64,  e.r.  424 


675 

3.7oo 


Barnsbury. —10,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r,  64, 

r-  324  ^350 

Old  Ford. — 42  and  44,  Cardigan-rd.,  f. 750 

Harringay. — m,  Harringay-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g.r.  64  6s.,  e.r.  30A  260 

Kentish  Town. — 10,  Gospel  Oak-grove,  also  i.g  r. 

94,  u.t.  62.}  yrs.,  g.r.  84 350 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Clapham. — 4,  6,  and  8,  Forthbridge-rd.,  u.l.  88 

yrs.,  g.r.  224  is.,  r.  1144  7,250 

Brixton.— 46,  48,  50,  and  52,  Mostyn-rd.,  u.t. 

62$  yrs.,  g r.  264,  r.  1366 1,400 

4,  6,  8,  and  10,  Horsford-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

194,  r.  1 124 1,255 

Streatham. — 5 and  8,  Buckleigh-rd.,  u :.  785  yrs., 

g.r.  21  A,  r.  100 A 870 

Peckham. — 42,  Philip-rd.,  u.t.  53$  yrs.,  g.i.  :,A  ..  350 

90,  92,  and  94,  Dennett’s-rd.,  f. , e.r.  1174 . . :..  1,260 

Clapham.— 65,  JdTreys-rd.,  u.t.  66£  yis. , g.r. 

74  ios.,  r.  454 410 

By  Tuckett  & Son  (at  Forest  < iate). 

Forest  Gate. — Strone-rd.,  55  plots  of  freehold 

building  land 3)840 

By  Jenkins  & Sons  (at  New  Cross). 

New  Cross. — 1 and  3,  Milton  Court-rd.,  u.t. 

45  yrs.,  g.r.  4A 45o 

Brockley. — 15,  Holdenby-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  l-i.  56, 

e. r.  284 265 

Deptford. — 1 and  3,  Douglas-st.,  f. 935 

5,  6,  7,  and  3,  Corston-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  8 1.  4s.  €00 

March  22. — By  Ellis  & Son 
Tower  Hill. — 3,  Savage  Gardens,  area  2,300  ft., 

f. ,  r.  580/ 7)5oo 

By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw. 

Norwood. — 24,  26,  and  28,  Mowbray-rd,  u.t.  80 

yrs  , g.r.  484,  r.  2coA 1,385 

2 and  4,  Maberley-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  234, 

r.  tooA 730 

26,  Maberley-rd.,  u.t.  So  yrs.,  g.r.  :iA  jo;.., 

e r.  50/ 350 

19  and  27,  Sylvan-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  304  . . . 1,010 

Clapham. — Poynders-rd. , Chios  House  and  2 a., 

u.t.  35J  yrs.,  g.r.  45*.  6s 2,000 

By  B.  R.  Bostock. 

Stratford.— 83  and  85,  Gurney-rd.,  f.,  r.  48J 850 

Forest  Gate.— 112,  114,  and  116,  Strone-rd.,  f 800 

147,  Red  Post-lane,  f. 395 

East  Ham. — Folkestone-road,  six  plots  of  building 

land,  f. 158 

By  Messrs.  Kemsley. 

Romford,  Essex.  - Havering-rd  , Runnymede  Villa 
and  Windermere  Villa,  also  two  plots  of  land, 

f. 560 

By  Toplis  & Harding. 

Dalston. — 15,  17,  19,  21,  25,  27,  and  29,  Brougham 

rd  , u.t.  42!  yrs.,  g.r.  244  10s.  .. i,495 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
szerage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  See. 

£ s-  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1 14  6 per  i, 000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles.. 1 51  o ,,  ,0  ,, 

Facing  Stocks....  2 12  o ,,  [,,  ,, 

Shippers  ........  280  ,,  ,,  » 

Flettons 190  ,,  — railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 xi  o „ . „ 

Best  Red  pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..470  „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  . ..  4 12  o ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  446  ,,  , ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .. .. . . 13  o o ,,  „ 

Headers  12  o o ,,  >, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ■> 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  >> 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  . •) 

T wo  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  11 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  . >> 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o o ,,  ,< 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  ..  14  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  , „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o ,1 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  ,i 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o >,  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  ....  2 0 o ,,  less  than  best 
s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  — 7 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 3 ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  38  o per  ton  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 „ „ 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clav  id  sacks,  22s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

fSff  a'.<o  1'Cigc  537. 
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JOMPET1TIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

t not  included  in  this  Li St,  see  previous  issues.) 


(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  n 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Manchester  Corporation  

’Shops  and  Houses.  Parkgate  

Darlington  Corporation 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Tenders 
be  deliver) 


Mortuary  Chapel  and  House,  North  Bierley 

Bandstand,  Peel  Park  - 

Alterations.  &c..  to  Three  Warehouses 

Cottage,  Ac.,  Chapeltown 

Additions  to  Mill,  Hanley,  Staffs 

Additions  to  Warehouse,  Ormeau  avenue,  Belfast... 

Additions  to  Farm  Buildings,  Rotbiebrisbane,  N.B. 

Restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall  

Council  Boom.  Ac.,  Earlsheaton  

School  Buildiugs,  Ac 

Additions  to  Chapel  and  Classrooms,  Bramley.  Leeds 

Additions  to  Workhouse  Infirmary 

Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes  (2  miles) 

Retort  House.  Ac.,  at  Gasworks  

Additions  to  Schools,  near  Brynmawr 

Reservoir,  Ac..  East  aud  West  Ayton 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  

House  and  Shop,  Glyncorrwg,  Port  Talbot  

Re-roofing  Police  Station 

Road  Materials 

Stone,  Ac 

Additions  to  No.  12,  Promenade,  Bridlington 

Sewerage  Works  

Seven  Houses.  Albert-road,  Halifax 

Weights  and  Measures  Buildiugs,  Port  Talbot 

Additions  to  Police  Station,  Port  Talbot  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Police  Station,  Caerphilly  

Sewage  Works.  Ac 

Culvert,  Ac.,  Eyton 

Houses.  Albert -street,  Fraserburgh,  N.B 

Brick,  Ac.,  Transformer  Chambers  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  House,  Cairnton.  Fintray,  N.B  . 

Wood  Block  Flooring  Works,  Alkin-street  

Alterations  to  Tow  n Hall  

Eleven  Houses.  Skelmanthorpe.  Yorks  

Additions  to  Church  Manse,  fiptree  Heath,  Essex 

Additions  to  Bakery,  Dudley  Hill 

Water  Supply  Works 

Water  Mains,  Ac 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Frampton,  Lines 

Church  Works,  St.  Teilo,  Cardiff  

Water  Supply  Works 

Two  Shops  and  Houses,  King's  Cross,  Halifax  

Additions  to  White  Hart  Hotel,  Ac.,  Tonypandy 

Drainage  Works  

'Granite 

Sewerage  Works.  Ac. 

Street  Works  

Road  Materials,  Ac 

Sewerage  Works.  Woodford-cura-Membrio  

•Road  Materials  

Water  Supply  Works 

•Chimney  Shaft  

•Villa  Residences  

•Road  Making,  Ac.,  Works  

•Coal,  Coke.  Ac 

•Concrete  Groynes  

Fourty  Houses,  Ebbw  Vale 

Granite,  Ac  

Schools,  Ynyshir,  Wales  

'Schools  

Laundry  

•Water  Vans  

Sewage  Conduit  

Sixteen  Pairs  of  Cottages,  Peuydarren  Park,  Merth 

•War  Office,  Whitehall  

•Sewers,  Ac  

•Heating  aud  Electric  Lighting  

Alterations  to  Store  Premises  

Roads  at  Asylum.  Quarriogton,  Lines 

Verandah  near  Public  Hall,  St.  Anne's-on-Sea 

Seven  Cottages,  Ac  , Pasture  Gate  

Wood  Flooring  at  Police  Station 


Bradford  Corporation  .. 


WortJey  R.D.C 

Messrs.  C.  Leese  A Sons  . 


Alvaston  (near  Derby)  U.D.C. 


Coventry  Corporation 

Soothill  Nether  U.D.C 

Bradwell  (Bucks)  School  Board 


Wilton  (Wilts)  Guardians 

Barnsley  Corporation 

Mouutain  Ash  U.D.C 

Llanelly  (Brecon)  School  Board 

Scarborough  R.D.C.  

St.  Albans  City  Council  

Rev.  J.  L.  Jones 

Windsor  Towu  Council  

Raunds  (N'orthams)  U.D.C 

Hollingbourne  (Kent)  R.D.C.  ... 

Mr.  L.  Burrell  

Newport  (Salop)  U.D.C 


Glamorgan  County  Council  . 
do. 

Standing  Joint  Committee  . 

Todmorden  Corporation 

Wrexham  R.D.C 

Messrs.  P.  A J.  Buchan  

Eastbourne  Corporation 


A.  Sharp,  Architect,  Market-ttreet,  Bradford........... 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  Architect,  Chapel-lane,  Bradford 


G E Beaumont,  Engineer,  Workhouse,  Grenoside,  nr.  Sheffield 
R.  Scrivener  A Sons,  Architects,  Hanley^....  ...... 

Young  A Mackenzie,  Archts.,  Scottish  Provident  Bldgs. , Belfast 

W H Radford,  Civil  Engineer,  King-street,  Nottingham 

,T.  Duncan  A Son,  Architects,  Turriff,  Aberdeen 

.r  K.  Swindlehurst,  Civil  Engineer,  St.  Mary  s Hall,  Coventry  . 

J.  H.  Ward,  Surveyor,  Earlsheatou...  

J.  Chadwick,  Architect,  Bletchley,  Bucks  _ 

llowdill  A liowdill,  Architects.  Oxford-row,  Leeds  . ^ 

J Harding  A Son,  Architects,  58,  High-street,  Salisbury  • 

T.  A C Uawksley,  C.K..  SO,  Great  George-street,  Westminster 

TI.  P.  Linton.  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash 

J.  Thomas,  Brynmawr,  Brecon  .....  

w o Woodall,  32,  Queen-street.  Scarborough  

Beesley  &°Co.,  Ecsitieers,  II.  VlcUjric-Jtreet,  Westminster 

O.  P Davies,  Architect,  Station-road,  l ort  Talbot  

Borough  Surveyor,  Alma-road,  Windsor  

T.  Yorke,  Surveyor.  Raunds • 

II  J Bracher,  33,  Earl-street,  Maidstone. 


S.  Dyer.  Architect.  Bridlington  . „ 

W Wyatt.  Engineer,  99,  Radford-road.  Leamington  . 

M.  Hall,  Architect,  29,  Northgate,  Halifax  

W.  E.  R.  Allen,  County  Council  Offices,  Cardiff. 


April 

do. 

do. 


Warrington  Corporation 

Coleraine  U.D.C.. 

Messrs.  E.  Field  A Sons  ... 


Bradford  Prov.  Indus.  Soc.,  Ltd.. 
Easingwold  (Yorks)  R.D.C 


Peuybont  (Wales)  R.D.C 


C.  R.  Pease,  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Todmorden 

R.  Evans,  Surveyor,  Johnstown,  Ruabon..... 

W.  Reid,  Architect,  Saltoun-square,  Fraserburgh...  ...  ............. 

J K Brydges,  Civil  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Eastbourne 

Strouach  A Son,  20,  Belmont-street,  Aberdeen 

T.  Longdin,  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Warringtou 

Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Coleraine  ...  ■•••••■ 

J Berry,  Architect,  9,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield  

C A W.  II.  Pertwee,  Bank-chambers,  Chelmsford  ....  

Bycroft  A Firth,  Architects,  Mauchester-road,  Bradford  

Fairbank  A Sou,  Civil  Engineers,  13,  Lendal,  iork  


Mr.  J.  D.  Williams  

Lossiemouth  Town  Council 

Loughton  U.D.C.  

Burnley  Corporation  

Warwick  Town  Council 

Abergavenny  R.D.C 

Daventry  R.  D C 

Bromley  U.D.C 

Barnstaple  R.  1).C 

Kingston-on -Thames  Corporation 
Madeira  Estate  Freeholders . 
Willesden  District  Council  . 

Bromley  U.D.C 

Brighton  Borough  Council  ... 

Building  Club 

Sutton  Bridge  (Liucs)  U.D.C 
Ystradyfodwg  School  Board 
Harrow  United  District  School  Bd 
Wilts  County  Lunatic  Asylum.... 

Woolwich  Borough  Council 

Blackburn  Corporation  

Lancaster  Building  Club 

H.M.  Office  of  Works 

Ilfracombe  U.D.C 

Wolverhampton  School  Board... 
Long  Eaton  Co-operative  Soc.,  Ltd 
Kesteven  County  Asylum  Visitors 


Rev  W.  W.  Grigg,  Norfolk-street,  Boston 

G.  K.  Halliday,  Architect,  Cardiff  «»'*• 

J.  Hurley  A Son,  Engineers,  10.  Bridgend-road,  Aberkenflg 

Jackson  A Fox,  Architects,  7,  Rawson -street,  Halifax  

Griffiths  A Jones,  Architects,  Tonypandy  .........  - 

J.  Wittel.  Burgh  Surveyor,  81,  High-street,  Elgin  

See  Advertisement  •••  — 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Burnley...... •••  •••••• ••••• 

K M.  Richards.  Civil  Engineer,  20.  The  Butts,  Warwick 

J.  H.  Farquhar,  Council  Offices,  Abergavenny  

J B.  Williams,  Engineer,  Moot  Hall,  Daventry 

Beeslcy  dr  Co.,  Knpmmn.  11.  V IctorU-streot,  Weattnmstcr... 

Borough  Surveyor,  Clattern  House.  Kingston-on-Thames 

Bytleld  A Son,  3,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln  s Inn  

Engiueer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.vv 

Council  Offices,  Bromley.  Kent 

Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  

J.  P.  Davies,  Eureka-place,  Ebbw  Vale 

L.  C.  Harvey,  Holbeach 


lo- 

rd 

lo. 

lo. 


do. 

April  <j 


J.  Rees,  Architect,  Pcntre  ■ ■■■■  ••  LVoinhi  w i; 

Houston  A Houston,  Architects,  5,  \ork-buildmgs,  Adelpbi.W.C. 


April  i 


do.  I 
April  i 


do. 


Stapleford  Co-operative  Soc.,  Ltd. 
Warrington  Town  Council 


County  Offices,  Trowbridge 

F.  Sumner,  Maxey-road,  Plumstead  ••••  •••••• 

\V.  Stubbs,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackburn 

E.  A.  Johnson.  Architect,  Merthyr 

Office  of  Works.  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W 

T°BL  FI eemlngf CArchitecti  102,  "parlington-st..  Wolverhampton 

K.  R.  Ridgway,  Architect,  Long  Eaton.  

T.  H.  Hold  itch,  Sleaford 

F.  E.  Spring,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea 

E.  R.  Ridgway,  Architect.  Long  Eaton mM„. 

Cackett  A Burns  Dick,  Architects,  24,Grainger-street,  Newcastle 


April  f| 
April  n 
do.  i 
C.0..I 
dO. 

April  h 
do.  1 1 
AprllJ 
doJ  i 
April  | 
doJ 
April! 


do. 


April.: 
April . 
M ay  : 
No  diu 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Engineering  Clerk  of  Works  .. 

'Architectural  Assistant  

'Engineering  Assistant  

•Chief  Highway  Surveyor  


1 Bristol  County  Council  

Bournemouth  Corporation... 

I Sheffield  Corporation 

I Nottingham  Corporation  .. 


51.  5s.  per  week  ., 

1601.  per  annum  .. 
2501.  per  annum  . 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  vp.  Iv.  vi.  viii.  r.  <fc 


b xxiv.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xxL  de  xx:: 
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RICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

STONE. 


s.  d. 


aster  in  blocks  . . 
h „ 

leigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
■x  in  blocks  .. . . 1 6$ 

Dshill  „ ....  1 10 

iwn  Portland  in  blocks  a a 
r lev  Dale  in  blocks.,  a ij 
I Corsebill  ,,  35 

i Mansfield  ,,  a 4$ 
rd  York  in  blocks  ..  a 10  ,, 

rd  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  a 8 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depfit. 


6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 
3 in.  sawn  both  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes) 
3 in.  self-faced  Ditto 


3 o 


94 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depfit 


SLATES, 
in.  £ s.  d. 

xo  best  blue  Bangor—  1150  per  1000  of  iaooat  ry.  dep. 
best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

8 best  ,,  6 a 6 

xo  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ~ 10 18  o 

8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  a6 

8 „ 1.  6x50 

10  Permanent  green  10  o o 
8 „ „ 5 ia  6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

1st  plain  red  roofing  tiles-  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depfit. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7P«  doz-  1.  .. 

St  Broseley  tiles 48  6 per  1,000  „ „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

st  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  „ „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o .,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles 3 9 i»  » »» 

St  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Da  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles - 4 1 per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles 3 8 „ „ ,. 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

eals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  gin.  and  11  in 16  10  o 18  o o 

sals  : best  3 by  9 •••.■•  1410  ° 15  10  o 

ittens:  best  24  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in ia  10  o 13  10  o 

ittens  : best  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 010  o less  than 

7 m.  and  8in. 

eals : seconds 1 o o lessthan  best 

ittens:  seconds ? 10  ? V , »> 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

r timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

I tion)  4 10  o s o o 

Seconds  4 5 0 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 2 ri  t 315  o 

Swedish  balks 3 *5  0 3 0 0 

|tcb  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)..  400  4 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard, 

hite  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

1 3 in.  by  11  in 2710  o 28  10  o 

iin.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o o 

attens.  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

„ 3in.  by  gin.  20  o o ai  o o 

1 Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 16  10  o 18  o o 

■ Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

fitersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in - 25  o o 26  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens : 16  10  o 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

$ 11  in 18  10  o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 17  0 0 18  0 0 

Battens 14  o o 14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

: ii  in 15  o o 1610  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  gin.  — 14  0 0 14  ° 

Battens ra  10  o 13  10  o 

hite  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  1510  o 16  10  o 

„ „ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  o o 15  o o 

Battens 13  10  ° 13  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

„ „ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  1300  14  o o 

.,  ,,  battens  n o o 12  o o 

:itcn  pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  010  o x o o 

ellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30  o o 33  o o 

1 Broads  (la  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  23  o o 24  o o 

(Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  10  o 2610  o 

ellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 23  o o 

•lauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 3 6 o 4 6 

anzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 2 8 

Small  ,,  „ 024  027 

‘ 'ainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

iry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

:l  inch  o o 8 o o 7 

in.  do.  do.  .....  007  ... 

iry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 
inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10  010 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft. cube— — — 023  030 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  7 15  o 8 15  o 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  9 10  o 10  15  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  9 7 6 11  7 6 

Flitch  Plates  9 15  o 10  10  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  850  10  o o 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron.—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 9 10  o • 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  — 9 15  o 10  o o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  11  10  o - - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 10  15  o 

„ „ galvanised  ........  16  o o - - - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  15  o - - - 

„ „ to  24  g 11  15  o • - - 

,,  „ to  26  g 13  5 o • - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  o o - . • 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o - - • 


Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o o 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  o 


19  o 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o 
,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o 

,,  ,,  26  g.  14  o o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  13  o o 
„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  14  o o 

,1  » 26  g is  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  1600 

Pipe  in  coils  16  10  o 

Soil  Pipe..  — — 19  o o 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  25  o o 

Silesian 24  10  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb. 

Thin  „ 

Copper  nails „ 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet. . ,, 

Thin  „ „ 

Tin — English  Ingots „ 

Solder — Plumbers’  

Tinmen’s 

Blowpipe ,, 


oj 


* 44 

°o  l\ 

o 94 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

X5  oz.  thirds 

,,  fourths  . . . 

21  oz.  thirds 


fourths 

26  oz.  thirds 
„ ,,  fourths—..... 

33  oz.  thirds  

,,  ,,  fourths 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz. , 


J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plat 

ft  .. 

4 .. 


_.  a^d.  per  ft.  delivered. 
— 2id. 


- 3W. 

- 3 id- 

43d. 

4id. 

5|d. 

5id. 

:::::: 

3d. 

3 id. 

4d. 


OILS,  &c. 


per  gallon 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes. . . . 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  .. 

„ ,,  „ in  drums  .. 

Boiled  „ ,,  in  pipes 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  .. 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .. 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  

.,  in  drums. 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  s 

Red  Lead,  Dry — ,,  2 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c.  pe 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  — 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  — 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work  ........ 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  — 

Extra  Pale  Paper  yarnish — 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  ...  — ...  — ..  ..  ....  — — 

Brunswick  Black  — 

Berlin  Black  - 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  


gallon 
£ s.  d 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

"V  Next  week  communications  for  insertion  Under  this 
heading  must  reach  us  not  later  t/:an  jo  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, as,  owing  to  the  Easter  holidays,  we  go  to  press  a 
day  earlier  than  usual. 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  n 
dise-place,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Spiridio: 
Sant,  architects,  Cardiff : 

J.  E.  Evans  . . .£2,175  < 


Be 

Nephew 

H.  Gibbon  .. 
G.  Hallett . . . . 
G.  L.  Strachan 
A.  W.  Cadwal- 

lader  

Thomas  & Co. 
Shepton  & Son 
Turner  & Son . 
J.  H.  Venning 


ft9  3 3 


■965 

,918 

,894 


James  Allan  ..  ,£1,878  19  6 
C.  C.  Dunn  . . 

Evans  & Bros. 

W.  T.  Morga. 

J.  Thomas 
Price  Bros.  . . 

Handford  & 

Elsworthy. . 

Couzens  & Co. 

Knox  & Wells 
Melhuish  Bros. 

T.  Maggs 

f Cardiff,  i 


i,87S 

1,853 

1,850 

1,845 

1,798 


1.781  1 


FRINTON-ON-SEA  (Essex). — For  making-up  and 
sewering  portions  of  Second-avenue,  Third-avenue, 
Ashlyns-road,  and  Holland-road,  Frinton-on-Sea,  for  Mr. 
R.  Powell  Cooper.  Messrs.  Homer  & Co.,  surveyors, 
Estate  Office,  Frinton  : — 


Pedrette&Co.  ,£10,671 
Dupont&Co.  7,514  o 

J.E  Trueman  7,415  o 

E.  West  ....  7,370  q 

Moran &Sons  6,987  17 

R.  Moore  ..  6,962 


F.  W.  Anderson  £6,915 
H.  J.  Linzell. . 6,638 
Mackenzie  & 

Sons’ 6,106  1 

Burgoyne  & 

Sons* Si1)?1  1 


[The  contracts  were  divided  between  Mackenzi 
Sons  and  Burgoyne  & Sons.J 


HASTINGS.— For  the  supply  of  3,000  tons  Guernsey 
granite  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer,  C.E.y 
Town  Hall,  Hastings  : — 

L.  Sommerfeld,  London*  13S.  3d.  per  ton. 


LONDON.-  For  the  erection  of  a house,  Aldrington- 
road,  Streatham.  Mr.  William  H.  Burt,  architect,  10, 
Bush-lane,  E.C. : — 

Smith  & Sons....  £3,837  o I Patman  & Fother- 

Courtney  & Fair-  I ingham  £2,754  0 

bairn  2,939  0 Lorden  & Sons  ..  2,719  15 

G.  P.  & H.  Barnes  2,756  o | Bulled  & Co.’  ..  2,689  0 


LONDON.  — For  printing  works,  Tottenham,  for 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Kronheim  & Co.  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott, 
architect,  6,  Warwick-court,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  34,  Imperial-buildings, 
Ludgate-circus,  E.C.  : — 

Griffiths  & Co. , Ltd.  £5,215  | Wells  & Son . . — . . _.  £4,775 


LONDON. — For  stable  buildings,  Richardson-street, 
Whitechapel,  E.,  for  Mr.  E.  Rochester.  Mr.  Ernest  H. 
Abbott,  architect,  6,  Warwick-court,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  34,  Imperial-buildings, 
Ludgate-circus,  E.C. : — 

A.  Webb  £6,379  I A.  E.  Symes  £5,640 

W.  Harper  6,028  R.  & E.  Evans  ....  5,550 

W.  Walker  [ > 5,668  | G.  Maddison  5i499 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  Sheridan,  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher  buildings,  Duke’s-court  site,  Drury-lane,  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  of  the  working  classes  to 
be  displaced  by  the  Clare  Market,  Strand,  scheme,  for  the 
London  County  Council 


T.  L.  Green  £27,63: 
Leslie  & Co. 
Lawrance  & 

Sons  . . . . 

Todd  & Co. 

B E.  Night- 
ingale 


25.930  o 
'5.753  o 


Holloway 

Bros £25.470 

Marsland  & 

Sons 24,711  1 

Martin  Wells 
& Co.*..  ..  23,600 


LONDON. — For  proposed  rebuilding  of  Nos.  39,  40, 
and  43,  Trinity-square,  for  the  executors  of  the  late  C.  J. 
Knowles,  from  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Watkins,  of 
Glebe  House,  Sherborne-lane,  E.C.,  exclusive  of  fixtures 
and  fittings.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Deacon  : 


Lascelles  & Co £27,300 

Patman  & Fother- 

ingham 27,280 

Ashby  & Horner  . . , 26,987 
F.  & H.  F.  Higgs..  26,938 


Hy.  Lovatt £26,250 

Colls  & Son 25,860 

Foster  & Dicksee  . . 25,716 

W.  Downs 25,434 

Greenwood 25,374 


LONDON. — For  the  extension  of  the  middle-level 
sewer  to  Scrubbs-lane,  Hammersmith,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  a sewer  along  Scrubbs-lane  from  the  county 
boundary  to  Waldo-road,  as  well  as  a length  of  sewer 
under  the  existing  ditch  forming  the  overflow  from  the 
Counter’s-creek  sewer,  for  the  London  County  Council 
J.  H.  Neave  £19,324  10  3 1 Killingback  & 

[.Dickson  ..  17,182  iS  ' 5 Co £13, 457  5 9 

S.  Saunders..  16,505  iS  9 | Clift  Ford*  ..  12,911  5 8 

j See  also  next  page. 
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LOWESTOFT.  - For  the  erection  of  the  boys’  home  in 
connexion  with  the  shipping  agency  at  Lowestoft,  for  the 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  : — 


Martin  Wells  & Co.64.895 

J.  Cracknell  4,652 

C.  R.  Cole 4,640 

A.  & B.  Hanson  ....  4,634 


G.  E.  Hawes. .,£4,301 
C.  E.  Earl  ....  3,994 
J.  Ashby,  Mill- 
rd.,  Lowestoft'  3,958  1 


PETERBOROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  shops,  &c., 
also  subway,  at  Cowgate  and  King's-street,  for  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thomson.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect,  North-street, 
Peterborough  : — 


'1  Shops.  Subway. 

Thurley  Bros 64.380  o o ..£225  o o 

J.  Woolston 4,340  00  29c  o o 

R.  Shanks  4,150  00  ..  290  o o 

C.  F.  Colls  3,998  00  ..  221  o o 

Bridgefoot  & Son  ..  3,922  13  1 ..  219  0 o 

J.  Guttridge 3,779  00  ..  270  o o 

Hipwell&Co 3,600  00  ..  291  o o 

J.  Lucas  3,598  00  ..  289  o o 

j.  Cracknell 3,564  00  ..  238  o o 

R.  J.  Nichols 3,558  14  o ..  258  16  6 

F.  H.  Nichols 3,5*7  13  o ..  215  3 6 

D.  Gray  3,431  90  ..  205  o o 

H.  Watson,  Peter- 
borough*   *,997  o o . 215  o o 


Correction. — Messrs.  Gavin  Bros.,  Wilson-street,  Firs- 
bury-square,  call  our  attention  to  an  error  in  the  spelling 
of  their  name  in  our  last  issue  in  the  tender  for  Brecknock- 
road  job.  The  name  was  printed  Lavin  Bros.  The 
mistake  was  due  to  illegible  “copy." 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board's  Architect : — • 

* Recommended  /or  acceptance. 
CANAL-ROAD  (Improvements). — Providing  and  fixing 
complete  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  : — 

Wippell  Bros.  & I Oldroyd  & Co.,  Ltd. 6642  o 

Row £830  o Stevens  & Sons 600  o 

Cannon  & Sons 789  o I Wenham  & Waters, 

Dargue,  Griffiths,  I Ltd 599  o 

& Co.,  Ltd 679  to  Rates  & Sons 594  o 

J.  ltsson 675  o | Piice  Lea  & Co.*  ..  522  o 


DANIEL -STREET. — Special  school  of  four  rooms, 


twenty  each,  total  So  : wa 
and  a coal  store  ; altering 
centre 

Chessum  & 

Sons  ...  ..  .65,957  13 
Treasure&Son  3.738  o 
Clarke  & 

Bracey 3.71 1 o 

Leslie  & Co.,  Ld.  5,626  6 

Wall  & Co 3,621  o 

Grover  & Son  3,595  0 
McCormick  & 

Sons  3,585  0 


ler-closets  for  boys  and  girls, 
position  of  entrance  to  manual 

C-  Cox 63.556  o o 

Williams  & Son  3,556  o o 
La wrance&  Sons  3,537  o o 
Patman  & Fothe- 
ringham.  Ltd.  3,387  o o 
Willmott  & Sons* 

(Hitchin) 3,352  o o 


EDINBURGH-ROAD  SCHOOL  (Improvements).— 
Providing  new  hall,  about  44  ft._  by  28  ft.,  for  each  depart- 
ment ; new  staircase  for  girls ; infant  teachers'  room;  ex- 
tending and  re-dividing  two  existing  classrooms  into  three 
rooms  of  50,  48,  and  40  in  all  departments,  reseating  one 
room  on  each  floor  ; removing  girls’  and  infants’  and  boys 
covered  playgrounds  and  providing  new  playground  for 
boys.  Revised  accommodation  : — Boys,  374  ; girls,  374  ; 
infants,  436  ; total,  1,184.  Net  loss  of  18  places  : — 

0 " * O.  Craske  . ...68,843  o o 


King  & Son  . . ^9,517 
Simpson  & Son  9,280 
J.&M.  Patrick  9,051 
Treasure&Son  8,9  3 
Martin,  Wells, 

& Co 0,904 

Lorden  & Son  8,852 


Leslie  & Co., 

Ltd 8,814 

Patman  & Fo- 
theringham, 

Ltd 3,473 

Garrett  & Son*  7,984 


HOLBEACH-ROAD.— Providing  and  fixing  complete 
low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  to  three  halls,  fifteen 
class-rooms  (ground,  first  and  second  floors),  drawing 
classroom,  cloakrooms,  corridors,  and  lavatories  : — 

” ’ " " * G & E Bradley  . . ,6555  ° 

J.  C.  Christie 552  ° 

Price  Lea  & Co.  . . 53°  ° 
Defries  & Sons, 

Ltd 

Brightside  Foundry 
and  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd.* 


Harlow  & Son  ....£777 

J.  Esson 725 

Dargue,  Griffiths, 

& Co.,  Ltd 

Vaughan  & Brown, 

Ltd 

Cannon  & Sons 

Knight  & Sons  .... 
Wenham  & Waters, 

Ltd 


708 

708 

698 

598 


566 


498  1 


HOLLYDALE-ROAD  — (Boys).  — Removing  old 
troughs,  extending  the  offices  and  building  new  front 
wall,  rebuilding  the  back  wall,  refitting  offices  with 
separate  pans,  and  providing  new  drains  with  connexion 
to  the  existing  inspection  chamber  : — 


£498 

385 

Johnson  & Co 364 

H.  Groves  345 


H.  Line  63°3 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 293 

G.  Kemp* 258 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

• 1 THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  19s.  pet  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THB 
Builder,''  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  qd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’ e Poet. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 


HEAD  OFFICES. — Building  a new  story  over  ante- 
room, &c.,  in  order  to  provide  a new  drawing  office  for 
architect's  department 

E.  Triggs ,62,960  I Lawrance  & Sons  . . 62,473 

Lathey  Bro? 2,949  Garrett  & Son 2,414 

Holloway  Bros 2,720  I T.  L.  Green 2,187 

Wall  & Co.  2,680  I Stevens  Bros 2,060 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  2,644  j Bulled  & Co.* 1,945 

F.  G.  Minter  2,638  | 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

Nos.  7,  8,  9. 10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  15, 16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
'Telephone,  N : -Ti  Holboru.  Tele.  Address  : “SNEWlN.  Loudon." 


SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


[March  30,  1901. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  LI 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co.  1 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & £ 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,. 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  : 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flo< 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roo:- 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asph* 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKERS 
of  all  descriptions. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  El 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH] 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^°°e,^n 

njrTim^iTTTiur  o ( 8.  PRINUKS  STREET,  I 

ME  TO  HIM  GC  SOW \GT.GEORGE8T.WB8TMINSi 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABDi 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/ 1 


DRY  PLANKS  AND  BOARE 

In  all  kinds  of  Hard  Woods. 

Mahogany,  Wainscot,  Teak, 

Wm.  MALLINSON  & Co. 

Ofl ices:  136  & 138,  Haokney  Road,  London,  i 

Telephone : 1319  Avenue, 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Course 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floi 


Special  attention  1b  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London! 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  &]^ 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  His 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C; 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER,  AND  ZINC  ROOFING 

F*  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Enston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation 

VIEILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENING! 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices:  Fitxroy  Works,  ECSTON  BO  AD,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Illustrations  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  Buildings. -From  Sketches  by  Mr.  A.  McGibbon 

Small  Suburban  Houses  (Illustrations  to  Mr.  Searles- Wood's  Paper  at  the  Architectural  Association) 

Country  Church.— Mr.  C.  V.  Johnson,  Architect  

Design  for  Emmanuel  Church,  Exeter.- By  Mr.  C.  V.  Johnson  


Extra  Large-Page  Pluto-Lithe. 
Two  Double-Page  Photo-Lithos. 
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Glasgow  International  Exhibition. 

HATEVER  may  be 
urged  against  the 
frequency  of  great 
international  ex- 
positions, the  suc- 
cess of  Glasgow’s 
former  venture  of 
1888  seems  suffi- 
cient warrant  for 
her  Exhibition  of 
pear.  The  circumstances  are  very 
r to  those  obtaining  then,  and  the 
lat  the  centre-piece  in  the  present 
P is  an  Art  Gallery,  whose  origin  was 
ndsome  surplus  yielded  by  the  former 
tion,  is  an  encouragement,  almost  an 
nee,  of  something  more  than  a summer 
and  the  temporary  fillip  to  local  trade 
.he  record  of  this  second  effort, 
site  is  the  previous  one  in  Kelvin- 
Park,  but  more  ground  has  been 
:d.  Across  Dumbarton-road,  which 
ts  boundary,  is  placed  the  machinery 
lached  by  a bridge  ; and  this,  with  the 
ial  hall  and  the  concert  hall,  all  apart, 
ie  or  two  large  restaurants,  consti- 
p temporary  buildings  of  the  Exhibi- 
Phe  art  gallery,  designed  by  Messrs, 
in  & Allen,  occupies  a central  position 
connected  by  covered  passage  with 
and  avenue,  but  otherwise  it  is 
led  by  any  temporary  decoration.  It 
mate  structure  in  red  sandstone,  but 
npt  has  been  made  in  the  surround- 
ictions  to  echo  any  of  its  features  ; 
ither  serve  as  a foil,  in  their  colours 
itness  of  character,  to  emphasise  its 
mce. 

vith  the  Exhibition  buildings  proper 
1 are  mainly  dealing  here.  Though 
e unavoidably  disconnected,  it  must 
that  something  more  might  have 
'me  by  way  of  symmetrical  allign- 
•ot  only  with  the  gallery,  but  with 
i roaches,  the  river,  and  its  bridges. 

If8  °f  walks  and  buildings  seldom 
•id  this  is  only  too  obvious  from  the 
1 ?hts  which  afford  a panorama  of  the 


whole  grounds.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
buildings  is  one  of  brightness  and  gaiety. 
Excepting  the  domes  and  roofs,  gilt-tiled  or 
painted,  all  is  of  plaster  left  white.  This 
system  (following  the  lead  of  recent 
exhibitions)  has  much  to  commend  it  in 
preference  to  painted  wood  boarding. 
The  present  is  by  far  the  largest  use  made 
in  this  country  of  this  material,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  may  lead  to  its  employ- 
ment, with  some  modification,  for  more  per- 
manent and  yet  light  structures.  It  is  applied 
to  the  framing  of  the  buildings  in  large 
plates,  for  ease  in  handling  kept  to  about 
5 ft-  by  3 ft.  6 in.,  though  this  size  is  often 
increased.  The  plates  are  formed  by  slight 
stretchers  of  wood,  with  additional  strips  as 
required,  laid  on  a metal  table;  plaster  is 
then  poured  on  and  a sheet  of  thin  sacking 
embedded ; more  plaster  is  added  and  a 
return  ply  of  the  canvas  pressed  in  if  re- 
quired for  stronger  work,  and  in  a lew 
minutes  the  plate  can  be  nailed  into  posi- 
tion, and  bear  very  considerable  vibration 
without  fracture.  The  joints  require,  ol 
course,  to  be  filled  up  with  plaster,  and  at 
the  same  time  a thin  finishing  coat  is  applied 
over  the  whole  surface,  which  is  finally 
painted.  IIow  far  paint  will  lorm  a protec- 
tion from  frost  and  weather  to  ordinary 
stucco  this  present  experiment  can  only  help 
to  show.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the  cor- 
nices, it  should  be  said,  are  of  felt.  This 
use  of  plaster  lends  itself  admirably  to 
modelled  work,  not  fashioned  in  situ  but 
done  in  pieces  just  as  the  other,  and  this 
quality  has  been  fully  taken  advantage  of. 
Throughout  the  spirited  ornament  and 
specially  the  modelled  figures  of  Mr.  Albert 
Hodge  will  be  noted  and  admired. 

The  architectural  style  chosen  is  Renais- 
sance of  a Spanish  type  ; only  here  and 
there  is  seen  a slight  breaking  away  from 
historical  precedent,  in  one  case  taking  the 
form  of  Italian  Gothic,  and  elsewhere  that 
of  the  very  latest  German  “arts  and  crafts” 
decoration.  Of  course,  it  may  be  urged 
that  an  extraordinary  requirement  should 
have  been  met  by  a treatment  other  than 
that  associated  with  enduring  structures ; 


but  the  illogicality  of  columns  and  cornices 
in  hollow  plaster  simulating  stone  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  stereotyped 
features  of  the  entablature  derived  from  a 
wooden  prototype,  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a popular  delight — not  necessarily 
vulgar— in  a scenic  display  of  architectural 
forms  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  sug- 
gestive to  many  of  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

Mr.  Miller’s  effort  is  the  group  of  dome 
and  tower,  forming  the  centre-piece  of  the 
industrial  hall.  The  dome  shows  a little 
more  than  the  half-sphere,  rising  from  a 
square  plateau,  at  the  corners  of  which  are 
towers,  but  so  far  from  the  dome  as  to 
require  low  cupolas  to  fill  up  the  diagona 
space,  the  resulting  group  is  therefore  of  con- 
siderable intricacy  and  richness. 

The  dome  is  of  sufficient  exterior  bulk, 
and,  as  it  has  no  inner  shell,  just  high 
enough  for  interior  effect.  The  cupolas, 
and  the  open  belvedere  between  the  towers 
form  a tea  room,  reached  by  elevators,  thus 
usefully  taking  advantage  of  a fine  position 
for  outlook.  One  may  regret  that  so  much 
elaboration  has  been  concentrated  on  this 
part  of  the  erection,  to  be  demolished  after 
six  months’  use  with  the  rest,  but  the  first 
intention  was  that  the  dome  should  be  re- 
tained as  a winter  palace  when  the  surround- 
ing buildings  were  cleared  away.  This  idea, 
however,  has  been  abandoned,  and  properly 
so,  for  so  large  an  erection  would  encumbe 
the  park,  and  its  near  proximity  to  the  Art 
Gallery  would  be  a disadvantage  to  both. 

In  front  of  the  dome,  towards  the  river,  is 
a piazza — a costly  feature  in  respect  of  the 
let-able  floor  space  sacrificed  to  it,  but  one 
which  amply  justifies  itself  as  a dignified 
architectural  adjunct.  Its  side  to  the  river 
is  an  open  colonnade,  with  a great  archway  : 
all  constructed  decoration,  but  more  than 
defensible.  As  effective  as  any  part  of  the 
whole  design  is  the  wall-face  extending 
between  the  eight  pavilions  that  mark  the 
corners  of  the  two  squares  into  which  the 
industrial  hall  is  divided  by  the  dome  and 
piazza.  It  is  in  stretches  of  a dozen  bays 
or  so  of  arched  windows  between  pilasters  ; 
beneath  is  a perfectly  plain  story  ; above,  a 


cornice  and  pierced  parapet,  all  very  well 
illustrating  the  value  of  repetition  of  parts. 
The  pavilions  have  red-tiled  roofs,  greatly 
projecting  eaves,  and  semi-spherical  domes, 
felt-covered,  and  painted  green  like  copper. 
The  great  dome  is  entirely  gilt.  It  is  in 
these  pavilions  that  the  anachronisms  in 
style  referred  to  appear,  the  great  coved 
cornice  resting  on  nondescript  pilasters,  i 
which  are  altogether  out  of  scale,  being  much  j 
too  large.  The  arched  cove  has  an  outward  , 
bulge,  and  this  feature  is  repeated  with 
exaggeration  at  the  great  entrance  from  the  ‘ 
piazza. 

There  is  much  variety  of  design  in  the 
many  towers.  Those  at  the  ends  of  the 
Great  Avenue  are  square,  rising  to  an  open 
belvedere,  with  a circular  centre  tower 
rising  higher.  Slight  vagaries  in  style  here 
are  the  vaulted  covering  above  and  the 
heads  themselves  of  the  window  lights, 
which  are  of  ogee  shape  with  Gothic-esque 
labels.  Other  smaller  towers  are  circular, 
some  tapered ; all  have  covered  roots  ; all 
have  far  projecting  shelf-like  eaves  that 


with  their  white  undersides  light  up  very 
well. 

The  machinery  hall  has  only  one  frontage, 
that  to  Dumbarton-road,  consisting  of  a 
central  gable  and  two  lesser  ones  on  either 
side.  Twin  towers  flank  the  centre,  where 
the  covered  way  bridges  the  road  and  con- 
I nects  by  the  Grand  Avenue  with  the  rest  of 
the  Exhibition. 

j The  concert  hall  is  a rotunda,  and 
, accommodates  over  4.000  persons.  A 
: balcony  extends  the  depth  of  a circular  aisle, 
'and  the  roof  is  a saucer-dome  (externally 
; felt,  painted  green)  with  an  eye  for  light. 

! There  is  no  break  in  the  circle  for  an  organ 
' recess,  the  face  of  the  instrument  lining  with 
the  columns  that  form  the  aisle.  There  is  a 
square  annexe  for  the  entrance,  with  a 
central  and  two  side  staircase  towers.  Here 
occur  some  Italian  Gothic  tracery  and 
Venetian  trefoiled  battlements ; but  the 
imported  features  are  quite  in  scale.  At  the 
! opposite  diameter  is  a large  restaurant,  in 
| its  great  extent  an  afterthought  of  • the 
Executive,  which  quite  inexcusably  involved 


the  demolition  of  an '^interesting  old  n > 
Kelvingrove  House,  against  the  prorl 
the  Glasgow  Architectural  and  Archsei 
Societies  and  all  citizens  of  taste* 
restaurant  will  be  removed  with  the  1 • 
tion,  but  it  is  intended  to  preserve  fcfl 


the  concert  hall ; its  metal  construct* 


•r 


permit  of  this,  but  it  remains  to  be  sr 
its  fragile  wallings  will  stand. 

Regarding  the  materials  of  constrill 
change  was  made  during  the  progres^ 
works,  wood  largely  taking  the  place:  | 
because  of  difficulty  in  getting  del  I 
the  latter.  Only  the  centre  aisle  roc.  I 
industrial  and  machinery  halls,  the” 
and  the  concert  hall  are  of  metal, 
principals  are  made  up  of  light  L! 5 
various  combinations,  and  take  the  fi 
elliptical  arches ; in  the  larger  mst 
foot  is  contracted  to  a pivot  at  the  " 
tion  to  permit  of  contraction  and  e.  6 
The  other  roofs  are  of  ordinary  woocj 
The  extent  of  glass  is  about  threiB 
floor  area.  The  floor  itself  is  close:® 
less  cold  and  more  cleanly  than  op 1 
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ing.  Laminated  wood  construction  is  only 
•employed  at  the  Grand  Avenue,  where  semi- 
circular principals  in  four  thickness  of  i-in. 
•“stuff”  give  an  architectural  effect  more 
.pleasing  than  the  truss  roofs. 

It  has  been  an  aim  to  give  as  un- 
interrupted a floor  space  as  possible,  and 
•this  practical  end  has  been  attained.  The 
fewness  of  roof  supports  is  quite  remark- 
able ; but  the  spectacular  result  is  most 
disappointing,  for  the  actual  extent  cannot 
be  grasped  in  the  jumble  of  exhibits,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  through  lack  of  division 
into  courts.  What  is  required  is  that  the 
•roof  supports  should  be  emphasised,  whether 
•as  colonnade  or  arcade,  anything  to  give 
scale  and  vista — a row  of  useless  "Venetian” 
masts  would  do  this — and  so  give  the  advan- 
tage to  exhibits  of  frames  to  pictures  of  a 
size  the  eye  can  grasp. 

This  very  openness  of  the  industrial  hall 
-accentuates  the  solidity  of  the  towers 
surrounding  the  dome,  and  the  four  arches 
between,  of  deep  soffit.  Attached  to  the 
pendentives  are  great  modelled  winged 
figures  standing  in  the  prows  of  galleys.  Up 
to  the  first  cornice  all  is  plain  white,  above 
dn  the  drum  a conventional  landscape  is 
painted,  interrupted  by  the  windows  that 
light  the  tearoom.  Above  is  the  range  of 
•lucarnes,  and  over  all  the  unbroken  hemi- 
sphere with  floating  figures  painted  on  it. 
Under  the  dome  is  a statue  ot  his  Majesty, 
modelled  by  Mr.  Hodge.  This  part,  then, 
alone  of  the  interior  is  treated  architecturally; 
all  around  is  a riot  of  heterogeneous  exhibits. 
It  will  be  gathered  that  the  principal  artistic 
merit  of  the  buildings  is  external,  and  the 
architect,  Mr.  James  Miller,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  conception,  satisfying  as  a 
composition  and  made  interesting  by  clever 
detail. 


40  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  gas  con- 
sisted of  carburetted  water-gas.  It  is 
evident  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  which  sat  in  1899 
to  inquire  into  the  use  of  water-gas  are 
being  quietly  ignored,  and  the  nature  of  the 
gas  supplied  is  being  changed  without  any 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  consumers- 
We  do  not  say  that  carburetted  water-gas 
should  not  be  supplied  if  it  can  be  more 
cheaply  manufactured  ; but  we  do  say  that, 
in  view  of  its  greater  gravity  and  the  large 
proportion  of  poisonous  carbonic  oxide  it 
contains,  consumers  should  be  warned  to 
examine  the  soundness  of  their  gas-fittings, 
and  the  statutory  minimum  limit  of  gas  pres- 
sure should  be  raised.  It  is  not  in  London 
only  that  water-gas  is  replacing  coal-gas. 
The  recent  increases  in  the  price  of  coal  have 
caused  it  to  be  introduced  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


NOTES. 

It  is  understood  (though  not 

The  Monument  . _ 

to  officially  announced)  that  five 
Queen  Victoria.  architects  have  been  selected 
to  submit  designs  for  a structure  to  be 
•erected  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  as 
-a  monument  to  the  late  Queen,  viz.,  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Mr.  Ernest 
George,  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  and  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson.  We  have  no  fault,  of  course,  to 
find  with  the  selection  of  names  as  far  as  it 
.goes ; but  it  is  rather  a limited  one,  and  we 
•do  think  that  in  the  first  instance  there 
should  be  a sketch  competition  open  to  all 
English  architects  and  sculptors — for  the 
architects  ought  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  sculptors  for  such  a monument,  as  would 
•certainly  be  the  case  in  France  ; and  we 
•repeat  that  if  such  a structure  as  is  appa- 
rently contemplated  be  set  up  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  it  will  make  the  Palace 
front  look  ridiculous.  The  Palace  fa£ade 
and  the  whole  laying  out  of  the  adjoining 
site  ought  to  be  integral  elements  of  the 
design  ; and  it  will  be  a failure  if  they  are 
not  made  so. 

„ The  substitution  of  carburetted 

IThe  Use  of  . , 

Water-Gas  water-gas  for  coal-gas  in  the 
•in  London.  public  gas  supply  in  certain 
(parts  of  the  Metropolis  is  proceeding  apace. 
The  report  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company 
shows  thatiAuring  the  last  half-year  83,945  tons 
of  coal  were  carbonised,  and  1,758, 190  gallons 
of  oil  were  also  used  for  gas  manufacture, 
the  total  make  of  gas  being  1,406,501,000 
cubic  feet.  Apparently,  therefore,  about 


The  Sanitary  We  have  said  many  timeS 
Condition  of  that,  however  desirable  im- 
Factories.  . .,  , - 

provements  in  sanitary  legis- 
lation may  be,  the  first  need  is  that  Sanitary 
Authorities  should  carry  out  the  law.  If 
they  would  do  this  further  legislation  would 
be  little  required.  No  stronger  instance  of 
the  obstructive  tendency  of  the  existing 
authorities  can  be  found  than  the  recent 
case  of  Tracey  v.  Pretty  & Sons,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  March  number  of  the  "Law 
Reports.”  Messrs.  Pretty  were  the  owners 
of  a corset  factory  at  Ipswich,  and  the 
factory  inspector  gave  notice  to  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  that  there  was  a deficiency 
of  sanitary  accommodation  at  this  fac- 
tory. The  authority,  however,  took  no 
proceedings  as  they  should  have  done,  and 
the  inspector  thereupon  gave  notice  to 
Messrs.  Pretty,  under  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts,  that  they  must  provide  proper 
sanitary  accommodation.  Again  nothing 
was  done,  the  owners  of  the  factory  taking 
no  steps  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  there 
upon  proceedings  were  taken  before  the 
justices  to  recover  the  legal  penalties  for  this 
neglect.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case  these 
gentlemen  decided  that  they  could  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  with  the  result  that 
they  found  the  accommodation  sufficient  and 
dismissed  the  summons,  with  costs.  Upon 
the  question  of  fact  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham: — 
" If  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  requirements  of  the  inspector, 
and  the  ignorance  of  magistrates  of  the 
usual  accommodation  provided  in  factories, 
1 might  add  that  whereas  one  water-closet 
for  every  seventy  persons  was  considered  by 
the  magistrates  sufficient  in  this  case,  yet  in 
London  and  all  the  principal  towns  in 
England  one  in  twenty  to  one  in  thirty 
is  the  minimum  number  provided.”  No 
words  could  be  more  condemnatory  of  the 
action  of  the  Local  Authority  and  of  the  local 
magistrate  than  this  judgment.  When  the 
case  came  before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Divi- 
sion it  was  held  that  the  justices  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  and  that  their  decision  must  be 
quashed.  This  judgment,  therefore,  greatly 
strengthens  the  hands  of  factory  inspectors 
in  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  but  it  also 
shows  that  for  the  improvement  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  many  places  in  England 
pressure  upon  the  Local  Authorities  is  abso- 
| lutely  necessary. 


The  Tempera-  The  value  °f  l^e  supervision  of 
ture  of  the  Central  Government  is  well 

Workshops.  . , . • , 

exemplified  by  a case  which 
was  recently  decided  in  one  of  the  London 
Police-courts.  The  owner  of  a workroom 
which  was  used  by  a number  of  girls  was 
summoned  for  not  keeping  it  at  a proper 
temperature  as  required  by  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act.  It  was  proved  that  the 
temperature  was  less  than  60  deg.,  and  this, 
upon  the  evidence,  the  magistrate  held  to  be 
a non-compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Sixty  degrees,  he  said,  was  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  a room 
occupied  by  workers  sitting  still  should 
be  kept.  The  owner  was  accordingly  con- 
victed. Warmth  is  as  necessary  as 
food  or  drink,  and  such  a decision  as  this 
marks  the  onward  movement  in  regard  to 
sanitary  regulations.  Yet  one  cannot  but 
smile  at  the  conviction  of  this  person,  for 
what  hundreds  of  people  in  England  engaged 
in  sedentary  occupations  are  obliged  for  a 
long  time  to  endure  a temperature  less  than 
60  deg. ! There  are  numbers  of  compara- 
tively comfortable  houses  which  in  this 
country  are  never  kept,  and  cannot  be,  at  a 
temperature  which  is  seasonable.  In  spite 
of  our  mild  climate,  there  is  probably  greater 
discomfort  suffered  from  cold  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  Private  persons  must 
be  allowed  to  do  what  they  will  with  their 
own,  but  railway  companies  and  other  cor- 
porations which  do  business  with  the  public 
should  be  compelled  by  statute  to  keep  the 
interior  of  their  buildings  at  a proper 
temperature. 

„ , This  competition  was  adver- 

Manchester 

Fire  Station  tised  in  our  columns  last  week  ; 

Competition.  haVe  been  noticed  that 

nothing  was  said  as  to  an  assessor  being 
employed,  a point  which  could  not  be  dis- 
covered without  depositing  two  guineas  for 
a copy  of  the  Conditions.  No  architect  in 
his  senses  (none  of  any  standing  at  least) 
would  go  into  such  a competition  unless  an 
assessor  were  appointed  ; and  it  is,  ot  course, 
exceedingly  unfair  that  people  should  be 
expected  to  risk  two  guineas  to  discover 
whether  an  assessor  has  been  appointed  or 
not.  A correspondent  who  has  risked  his 
two  guineas,  however,  writes  to  us 
to  say  that  the  Conditions  include  the  fol- 
lowing : (1)  the  Corporation  do  not  undertake 
to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  archi- 
tect to  whom  the  first  premium  is  awarded  ; 
(2)  the  remuneration,  if  they  do  employ  him, 
is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  instead  of 
the  usual  commission.  The  Corporation  of 
Manchester  must  be  very  badly  advised  if 
they  suppose  that  any  architect  of  standing 
will  go  into  a competition  on  such  terms. 
Our  correspondent  adds — “ I have  just 
stopped  payment  at  the  bank  of  the  deposit 
cheque  of  two  guineas  ” ; and  probably 
those  architects  who  may  read  this  will  keep 
their  two  guineas  in  their  pockets. 


A correspondent,  writing 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  from  Coventry,  sends  us  an 
Coventry.  . . 

alarming  advertisement  from 
the  Coventry  Times , signed  by  the  City 
Engineer,  inviting  tenders  for  work  to  be 
done  on  the  old  and  interesting  fourteenth- 
century  building  called  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
which,  the  advertisement  states  is  to  be 
"restored  and  renovated.’’  As  far  as  we 
gather  from  the  advertisement,  the  City 
Engineer  has  the  work  in  hand.  Surely  in 
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cornice  and  pierced  parapet,  all  very  well 
illustrating  the  value  of  repetition  of  parts. 
The  pavilions  have  red-tiled  roofs,  greatly 
projecting  eaves,  and  semi-spherical  domes, 
felt-covered,  and  painted  green  like  copper.  I 
The  great  dome  is  entirely  gilt.  It  is  in 
these  pavilions  that  the  anachronisms  in  I 
style  referred  to  appear,  the  great  coved 
cornice  resting  on  nondescript  pilasters, 
which  are  altogether  out  of  scale,  being  much 
too  large.  The  arched  cove  has  an  outward 
bulge,  and  this  feature  is  repeated  with 
exaggeration  at  the  great  entrance  from  the 
piazza. 

There  is  much  variety  of  design  in  the 
many  towers.  Those  at  the  ends  of  the 
Great  Avenue  are  square,  rising  to  an  open  [ 
belvedere,  with  a circular  centre  tower  j 
rising  higher.  Slight  vagaries  in  style  here  | 
are  the  vaulted  covering  above  and  the 
heads  themselves  of  the  window  lights, 
which  are  of  ogee  shape  with  Gothic-esque 
labels.  Other  smaller  towers  are  circular, 
some  tapered ; all  have  covered  roofs  ; all 
have  far  projecting  shelf-like  eaves  that 


with  their  white  undersides  light  up  very 
well. 

The  machinery  hall  has  only  one  frontage, 
that  to  Dumbarton-road,  consisting  of  a 
central  gable  and  two  lesser  ones  on  either 
side.  Twin  towers  flank  the  centre,  where 
i the  covered  way  bridges  the  road  and  con- 
nects  by  the  Grand  Avenue  with  the  rest  of 
the  Exhibition. 

The  concert  hall  is  a rotunda,  and 
j accommodates  over  4,°°°  persons.  A 
i balcony  extends  the  depth  of  a circular  aisle, 
and  the  roof  is  a saucer-dome  (externally 
felt,  painted  green)  with  an  eye  for  light. 
There  is  no  break  in  the  circle  for  an  organ 
recess,  the  face  of  the  instrument  lining  with 
the  columns  that  form  the  aisle.  There  is  a 
square  annexe  for  the  entrance,  with  a 
central  and  two  side  staircase  towers.  Here 
occur  some  Italian  Gothic  tracery  and 
Venetian  trefoiled  battlements;  but  the 
imported  features  are  quite  in  scale.  At  the 
opposite  diameter  is  a large  restaurant,  in 
j its  great  extent  an  afterthought  of  1 the 
Executive,  which  quite  inexcusably  involved 


the  demolition  of  an  mteresting  old  m 
Kelvingrove  House,  against  the  prot 
the  Glasgow  Architectural  and  Archie 
Societies  and  all  citizens  of  taste 
restaurant  will  be  removed  with  the 
tion,  but  it  is  intended  to  preserve  fo 
the  concert  hall  ; its  metal  construct 
permit  of  this,  but  it  remains  to  be  s< 
its  fragile  wallings  will  stand. 

Regarding  the  materials  of  constru 
change  was  made  during  the  progress 
works,  wood  largely  taking  the  place  : 
because  of  difficulty  in  getting  del 
the  latter.  Only  the  centre  aisle  roo 
industrial  and  machinery  halls,  th 
and  the  concert  hall  are  of  metal, 
principals  are  made  up  of  light  L 
various  combinations,  and  take  the. 
elliptical  arches ; in  the  larger  inst, 
foot  is  contracted  to  a pivot  at  the 
tion  to  permit  of  contraction  and  ex; 
The  other  roofs  are  of  ordinary  wood 
The  extent  of  glass  is  about  three 
floor  area.  The  floor  itself  is  closes 
less  cold  and  more  cleanly  than  opr 
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ing.  Laminated  wood  construction  is  only 
•employed  at  the  Grand  Avenue,  where  semi- 
circular principals  in  four  thickness  of  i-in. 
41  stuff  ” give  an  architectural  effect  more 
.pleasing  than  the  truss  roofs. 

It  has  been  an  aim  to  give  as  un- 
interrupted a floor  space  as  possible,  and 
■this  practical  end  has  been  attained.  The 
fewness  of  roof  supports  is  quite  remark- 
able ; but  the  spectacular  result  is  most 
disappointing,  for  the  actual  extent  cannot 
Tje  grasped  in  the  jumble  of  exhibits,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  through  lack  of  division 
into  courts.  What  is  required  is  that  the 
•roof  supports  should  be  emphasised,  whether 
•as  colonnade  or  arcade,  anything  to  give 
scale  and  vista — a row  of  useless  “ Venetian  ” 
masts  would  do  this — and  so  give  the  advan- 
tage to  exhibits  of  frames  to  pictures  of  a 
size  the  eye  can  grasp. 

This  very  openness  of  the  industrial  hall 
-accentuates  the  solidity  of  the  towers 
surrounding  the  dome,  and  the  four  arches 
between,  of  deep  soffit.  Attached  to  the 
pendentives  are  great  modelled  winged 
figures  standing  in  the  prows  of  galleys.  Up 
•to  the  first  cornice  all  is  plain  white,  above 
dn  the  drum  a conventional  landscape  is 
painted,  interrupted  by  the  windows  that 
light  the  tearoom.  Above  is  the  range  of 
■lucarnes,  and  over  all  the  unbroken  hemi- 
sphere with  floating  figures  painted  on  it. 
Under  the  dome  is  a statue  of  his  Majesty, 
modelled  by  Mr.  Hodge.  This  part,  then, 
alone  of  the  interior  is  treated  architecturally; 
all  around  is  a riot  of  heterogeneous  exhibits. 
It  will  be  gathered  that  the  principal  artistic 
merit  of  the  buildings  is  external,  and  the 
architect,  Mr.  James  Miller,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  conception,  satisfying  as  a 
composition  and  made  interesting  by  clever 
detail. 


NOTES. 

It  is  understood  (though  not 

The  Monument  „ V c 

to  officially  announced)  that  five 
Queen  Victoria.  architects  have  been  selected 
to  submit  designs  for  a structure  to  be 
■erected  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  as 
a monument  to  the  late  Queen,  viz.,  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Mr.  Ernest 
•George,  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  and  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson.  We  have  no  fault,  of  course,  to 
•find  with  the  selection  of  names  as  far  as  it 
.goes ; but  it  is  rather  a limited  one,  and  we 
•do  think  that  in  the  first  instance  there 
should  be  a sketch  competition  open  to  all 
English  architects  and  sculptors — for  the 
architects  ought  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  sculptors  for  such  a monument,  as  would 
•certainly  be  the  case  in  France  ; and  we 
repeat  that  if  such  a structure  as  is  appa- 
rently contemplated  be  set  up  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  it  will  make  the  Palace 
'front  look  ridiculous.  The  Palace  fa£ade 
and  the  whole  laying  out  of  the  adjoining 
site  ought  to  be  integral  elements  of  the 
design  ; and  it  will  be  a failure  if  they  are 
not  made  so. 


„ The  substitution  of  carburetted 

The  Use  of  . , 

Water-Gas  water-gas  for  coal-gas  in  the 
■m  London.  pUt»lic  gas  supply  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Metropolis  is  proceeding  apace. 
The  report  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company 
shows  that«£uring  the  last  half-year  83,945  tons 
of  coai  were  carbonised,  and  1,758, 190  gallons 
of  oil  were  also  used  for  gas  manufacture, 
the  total  make  of  gas  being  1,406,501,000 
cubic  feet.  Apparently,  therefore,  about 


40  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  gas  con- 
sisted of  carburetted  water-gas.  It  is 
evident  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  which  sat  in  1899 
to  inquire  into  the  use  of  water-gas  are 
being  quietly  ignored,  and  the  nature  of  the 
gas  supplied  is  being  changed  without  any 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  consumers- 
We  do  not  say  that  carburetted  water-gas 
should  not  be  supplied  if  it  can  be  more 
cheaply  manufactured  ; but  we  do  say  that, 
in  view  of  its  greater  gravity  and  the  large 
proportion  of  poisonous  carbonic  oxide  it 
contains,  consumers  should  be  warned  to 
examine  the  soundness  of  their  gas-fittings, 
and  the  statutory  minimum  limit  of  gas  pres- 
sure should  be  raised.  It  is  not  in  London 
only  that  water-gas  is  replacing  coal-gas. 
The  recent  increases  in  the  price  of  coal  have 
caused  it  to  be  introduced  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Sanitary  We  have  said  many  timeS 
Condition  of  that,  however  desirable  im- 
Factories.  . . , . 

provements  in  sanitary  legis- 
lation may  be,  the  first  need  is  that  Sanitary 
Authorities  should  carry  out  the  law.  If 
they  would  do  this  further  legislation  would 
be  little  required.  No  stronger  instance  of 
the  obstructive  tendency  of  the  existing 
authorities  can  be  found  than  the  recent 
case  of  Tracey  v.  Pretty  & Sons,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  March  number  of  the  “ Law 
Reports.”  Messrs.  Pretty  were  the  owners 
of  a corset  factory  at  Ipswich,  and  the 
factory  inspector  gave  notice  to  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  that  there  was  a deficiency 
of  sanitary  accommodation  at  this  fac- 
tory. The  authority,  however,  took  no 
proceedings  as  they  should  have  done,  and 
the  inspector  thereupon  gave  notice  to 
Messrs.  Pretty,  under  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts,  that  they  must  provide  proper 
sanitary  accommodation.  Again  nothing 
was  done,  the  owners  of  the  factory  taking 
no  steps  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  there- 
upon proceedings  were  taken  before  the 
justices  to  recover  the  legal  penalties  for  this 
neglect.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case  these 
gentlemen  decided  that  they  could  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  with  the  result  that 
they  found  the  accommodation  sufficient  and 
dismissed  the  summons,  with  costs.  Upon 
the  question  of  fact  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham: — 
“ If  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  requirements  of  the  inspector, 
and  the  ignorance  of  magistrates  of  the 
usual  accommodation  provided  in  factories, 
1 might  add  that  whereas  one  water-closet 
for  every  seventy  persons  was  considered  by 
the  magistrates  sufficient  in  this  case,  yet  in 
London  and  all  the  principal  towns  in 
England  one  in  twenty  to  one  in  thirty 
is  the  minimum  number  provided.”  No 
words  could  be  more  condemnatory  of  the 
action  of  the  Local  Authority  and  of  the  local 
magistrate  than  this  judgment.  When  the 
case  came  before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Divi- 
sion it  was  held  that  the  justices  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  and  that  their  decision  must  be 
quashed.  This  judgment,  therefore,  greatly 
strengthens  the  hands  of  factory  inspectors 
in  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  but  it  also 
shows  that  for  the  improvement  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  many  places  in  England 
pressure  upon  the  Local  Authorities  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 


The  Tempera-  The  value  °f  the  supervision  of 
ture  of  the  Central  Government  is  well 

Workshops.  , , , . , 

exemplified  by  a case  which 
was  recently  decided  in  one  of  the  London 
Police-courts.  The  owner  of  a workroom 
which  was  used  by  a number  of  girls  was 
summoned  for  not  keeping  it  at  a proper 
temperature  as  required  by  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act.  It  was  proved  that  the 
temperature  was  less  than  60  deg.,  and  this, 
upon  the  evidence,  the  magistrate  held  to  be 
a non-compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Sixty  degrees,  he  said,  was  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  a room 
occupied  by  workers  sitting  still  should 
be  kept.  The  owner  was  accordingly  con- 
victed. Warmth  is  as  necessary  as 
food  or  drink,  and  such  a decision  as  this 
marks  the  onward  movement  in  regard  to 
sanitary  regulations.  Yet  one  cannot  but 
smile  at  the  conviction  of  this  person,  for 
what  hundreds  of  people  in  England  engaged 
in  sedentary  occupations  are  obliged  for  a 
long  time  to  endure  a temperature  less  than 
60  deg. ! There  are  numbers  of  compara- 
tively comfortable  houses  which  in  this 
country  are  never  kept,  and  cannot  be,  at  a 
temperature  which  is  seasonable.  In  spite 
of  our  mild  climate,  there  is  probably  greater 
discomfort  suffered  from  cold  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  Private  persons  must 
be  allowed  to  do  what  they  will  with  their 
own,  but  railway  companies  and  other  cor- 
porations which  do  business  with  the  public 
should  be  compelled  by  statute  to  keep  the 
interior  of  their  buildings  at  a proper 
temperature. 


Manchester  ^HIS  competition  was  adver- 

Fire  Station  tised  in  our  columns  last  week  ; 

Competition.  wjh  ^ave  been  noticed  that 
nothing  was  said  as  to  an  assessor  being 
employed,  a point  which  could  not  be  dis- 
covered without  depositing  two  guineas  for 
a copy  of  the  Conditions.  No  architect  in 
his  senses  (none  of  any  standing  at  least) 
would  go  into  such  a competition  unless  an 
assessor  were  appointed  ; and  it  is,  of  course, 
exceedingly  unfair  that  people  should  be 
expected  to  risk  two  guineas  to  discover 
whether  an  assessor  has  been  appointed  or 
not.  A correspondent  who  has  risked,  his 
two  guineas,  however,  writes  to  us 
to  say  that  the  Conditions  include  the  fol- 
lowing : (1)  the  Corporation  do  not  undertake 
to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  archi- 
tect to  whom  the  first  premium  is  awarded ; 
(2)  the  remuneration,  if  they  do  employ  him, 
is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  instead  of 
the  usual  commission.  The  Corporation  of 
Manchester  must  be  very  badly  advised  if 
they  suppose  that  any  architect  of  standing 
will  go  into  a competition  on  such  terms. 
Our  correspondent  adds — “ I have  just 
stopped  payment  at  the  bank  of  the  deposit 
cheque  of  two  guineas  ” ; and  probably 
those  architects  who  may  read  this  will  keep 
their  two  guineas  in  their  pockets. 


A correspondent,  writing 
St’  Coventry a11’  ^rom  Coventry,  sends  us  an 
alarming  advertisement  from 
the  Coventry  Times , signed  by  the  City 
Engineer,  inviting  tenders  for  work  to  be 
done  on  the  old  and  interesting  fourteenth- 
century  building  called  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
which,  the  advertisement  states  is  to  be 
‘‘restored  and  renovated.’’  As  far  as  we 
gather  from  the  advertisement,  the  City 
Engineer  has  the  work  in  hand.  Surely  in 
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such  a case  the  Coventry  authorities  ought 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  an  architect 
.acquainted  with  Gothic  architecture,  and  not 
leave  the  treatment  of  the  building  to  an 
engineer. 

The  This  well-known  monument,  a 
P°SaHsburyOSS’  consP*cuous  object  in  the  quiet 
streets  of  Salisbury,  seems  to 
be  threatened  with  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment as  St.  Mary’s  Hall  at  Coventry,  men- 
tioned above  : It  is  to  be  repaired,  under  the 
direction  of  the  City  Engineer,  at  the  hands 
of  a local  firm  of  "monumental  masons  and 
sculptors,”  who  execute  " all  kinds  of 
memorials  in  granite,  marble,  or  stone.’’  It 
is  moreover  to  be  treated  with  "fluate”  to 
prevent  its  further  decay ; an  operation 
which  must  be  preceded  by  the  removal  of 
all  lichens,  &c. ; in  short,  the  older  portions 
must  be  scoured  to  a raw  new  surface.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  a protest  was 
raised  by  a member  of  the  Town  Council 
(Mr.  Pye-Smith)  against  any  attempt  at  a 
wholesale  restoration,  or  anything  beyond 
making  good  the  decayed  portions  ; and  an 
amendment  to  this  effect  was  carried,  but 
only  by  the  Mayor's  casting  vote.  The 
Cross,  it  is  true,  was  so  much  restored  fifty 
years  ago  that  much  of  its  archaeological 
value  is  gone  ; but  it  still  retains  some  of  the 
ancient  work,  and  such  a monument  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  en- 
gineer and  a firm  of  masons.  The  Council 
have  at  their  very  doors  a most  competent 
archaeological  architect,  Mr.  Doran  Webb, 
of  Salisbury ; why  do  they  not  consult  him  ? 


St.  Paul’s  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 

BidTs’pond.  S‘°nerS  haV6  agreed'  il 

stated,  to  contribute  500/.,  and 
an  appeal  is  made  for  further  subscriptions, 
towards  the  proposed  reparation  and  im- 
provement of  this  church.  The  sum  re- 
•quired  is  estimated  at  2,500/.  The  altera- 
tions include  the  restoration  of  the  outer 
stone  and  brick  work,  an  enlargement  of  the 
choir  vestry,  the  decoration  of  the  interior, 
repairs  of  the  organ  (by  Russell,  182S,  im- 
proved by  Willis,  and  enlarged  by  Robson, 
1875),  a new  choir,  &c.  The  district  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  standing  at  the  junction  of  Essex 
and  St.  Paul’s  roads,  was  built  in  1S26-8  after 
Sir  Charles  Barry’s  plans  and  designs,  in  pur- 
suance of  what  is  known  as  the  " Million  ” 
Act  of  1818,  58  Geo.  III.,  cap.  45.  Under  a 
subsequent  Act  of  2 Will.  IV.,  cap.  26,  it  was 
decreed  that  a sum  of  1,000/.  a year,  derived 
from  the  endowment,  which  is  now  greatly 
increased  in  value,  of  Richard  Cloudesley’s 
“ Stoney  Field  ” or  " Fourteen  Acres  ” trust 
-0517)  in  Islington,  should  be  shared  equally 
by  the  three  district  churches  of  St.  Paul, 
St.  John,  Holloway,  and  Holy  Trinity, 
Cloudesley-square,  and  the  Islington  Chapel- 
of-Ease  in  Holloway-road.  In  our  article  of 
January  5 last  upon  Sir  Charles  Barry's 
works  we  commented  upon  the  architectural 
features  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  which  was 
erected  during  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Wilson. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  mar- 
M°arlTetn  ket,  erected  at  a cost  of  about 

40,000/.,  will  be  formally  opened 
on  Thursday,  1 8th  instant.  Plans  and  designs 
for  the  new  buildings  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Gordon,  Lowther,  & Gunton  for  the 
Portman  Market,  Limited,  a company  that 
was  constituted  for  taking  a lease  of  the  pro- 
perty from  Lord  Portman  ; the  purchase  price 


of  the  lease  and  existing  market  rights  were 
fixed  by  the  vendor  at  40,000/.  The  site, 
being  that  of  the  original  market,  is  in 
Church-street,  St.  Marylebone  parish,  and 
covers  an  area  oi  43,500  ft.  superficial, 
opposite  the  goods  terminus  of  the  Great 
Central  Railway,  with  entrances  from  Salis- 
bury, Carlisle,  and  Church  streets.  The 
market  was  established  there  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  11  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  71,  and 
additional  powers  were  obtained  in  terms  of 
an  amending  Act  of  2 and  3 William  IV., 
cap.  1 1 3. 


C1  „ . , The  announcement  of  an  ex- 

Studies  by  hibition  of  pictures,  drawings, 
Mllla,s  and  studies  by  Millais,  at  the 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  does  not  seem 
to  have  excited  the  interest  that  one  might 
have  expected,  for  the  attendance  at  the 
private  view  last  Saturday  was  smaller  than 
usual  on  these  occasions.  It  maybe  admitted 
also  that  the  collection  was  to  some  extent 
disappointing,  as  the  majority  of  the  sketches 
for  well-known  pictures  were  of  an  exceed- 
ingly slight  description,  and  could  hardly  be 
called  " studies.’’  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  in  his 
short  preface  to  the  catalogue,  remarks 
indeed  on  the  fact  that  Millais,  except  during 
his  “pre-Raphaelite”  period,  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  highly-finished  designs 
for  his  principal  figures  ; "as  a rule  he  was 
content,  before  making  a big  picture,  to  cover 
odd  sheets  of  paper  with  scores  of  outlines  for 
it.’’  Many  of  these  are  here — the  slightest 
possible  experiments  in  the  grouping  and 
pose  of  the  figures  ; and  certainly  the 
finished  pictures  convey  no  idea^of  want 
of  preliminary  study,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
be  thus  let  into  the  great  artist's  method  of 
work.  Among  the  few  careful  studies  are 
those  for  the  separate  figures  in  " Wounded 
in  the  House  of  my  Friends,”  which  are  of 
great  force  and  intensity— Millais  evidently 
put  his  whole  heart  into  this  picture  ; and 
there  is  a small  highly-finished  drawing  for 
the  " Ophelia.”  The  drawings  made  when 
the  artist  was  still  a child—"  Turks  Robbing 
a Chest,”  drawn  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
the  study  of  a man’s  head  and  two 
feet,  when  he  was  under  eight,  are  remark- 
able examples  of  precocious  talent  ; the 
foreshortened  feet  are  like  the  work  of 
a practised  artist.  Very  remarkable,  too, 
is  the  large  water-colour  of  a scene  from 
“ Peveril,”  crowded  with  figures  and  very 
well  composed.  The  sketch  for  the  "Boy- 
hood of  Raleigh  ” shows  that  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  of  the  sailor,  in  the  finished 
picture,  was  an  afterthought ; in  the  sketch 
he  is  bareheaded  ; it  was  a most  happy  altera- 
tion, by  which  the  effect  of  the  picture  gains 
immensely.  The  sheet  of  designs  made  in 
1852  for  Ruskin,  to  show  " how  natural  forms 
may  be  made  to  conform  to  architecture,”  is 
curious,  and  the  border  is  a noteworthy 
piece  of  illumination  design,  but  one  cannot 
wish  that  the  other  suggestions  (animals 
worked  into  the  lines  of  window-tracery, 
&c.)  had  ever  been  carried  into  execution.' 
Among  the  complete  drawings  is  the  ex- 
quisite and  delicate  little  pencil-and-tint 
work  called  “ Reverie,”  a perfect  little  picture 
in  itself.  The  oil-paintings  lent  are  " Sir 
Isumbras,  which  one  is  always  glad  to  see 
again;  the  early  picture  of  " Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,”  which  might  have  been  painted 
by  Etty  ; and  "The  Woodman’s  Daughter,” 
a remarkable  work  of  the  early  period, 
which  has  not  been  often  exhibited  : the 
figure  oi  the  little  girl  is  quite  in  Millais’ 


best  way.  Among  the  few  finished  drawings  p 
are  the  very  fine  and  powerful  conception,.  j 
“ Virtue  and  Vice,”  and  the  pen-drawing  E 
entitled  " The  Race  Meeting,”  showing  a-  e 
keen  power  of  satire  such  as  one  would  { 
hardly  expect  from  the  evidence  of  Millais’  ji 
finished  pictures  only.  He  might,  had  he  fe 
chosen  that  path,  have  been  the  modern?  r 
Hogarth  ; but  on  the  whole  we  may  be  glad  £ 
that  he  did  not. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  “ Commission  des  Grands  Travaux  De-  I 
partementaux  ” decided  last  week  to  ask  J 
Parliament  to  vote  a credit  of  7,200,000/.  for  | 
the  purposes  of  various  important  works  to  be  |i 
done  shortly  in  the  Seine  department,  a portion  1 
of  which  will  be  350,000/.  for  the  work  of  j 
purifying  the  river  Seine  from  the  Marne  to  j 
the  Bievre  ; 240,000 /.  for  the  construction  of  | 
old  age  hospitals  ; 800,000/.  for  new  buildings  I 
for  schools  and  colleges;  28,000/.  for  restoring  I 
and  rearranging  the  Palais  de  Justice ; 1 
120,000/.  for  a school  of  arts  and  trades ; ( 
100,000/.  for  the  completion  of  an  asylum  at  j 
Maison-Blanche  ; 300,000 /.  for  the  construction  I 
of  a new  asylum  for  idiots  ; 180,000/.  for  the  S 
transfer  of  the  St.  Lazare  Prison  near  Paris;  I 
600,000/.  for  various  works  of  architecture  ; 1 
r,20o,ooo/.  for  new  bridges  and  roads;  360,000/.  ] 
for  the  construction  of  a seventh  departmental.  [ 
asylum  ; and  various  other  works.  The  credits  I 
will  probably  be  voted  in  July  next,  and  such.  I 
important  works  will  be  a boon  to  the  vast  I 
army  of  the  unemployed  at  Paris  since  the  I 
Exhibition. 

The  “Jury  des  Habitations  a Bon  Marche”  I 
has  now  made  the  awards  in  connexion  with  I 
the  competition  amongst  architects,  house-  I 
holders  and  others  for  sanitary  and  economical  ; 
dwelling-houses  constructed  since  January,  J 
1896,  at  Paris  and  in  the  Seine  department  1 
The  prize  of  80/.  for  the  best  example  of  collec-  | 
tive  dwellings  was  carried  off  by  the  “ Societe  I 
Civile  du  Groupe  des  Maisons  Ouvrieres  ” for  a I 
dwelling  in  the  Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Paris,  and  j 
a gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Municipal  I 
Council  to  the  architect,  M.  G.  Guyon.  Prizes  I 
of  40/.  each  were  awarded  to  the  owners  of  I 
various  collective  dwellings  at  Paris,  and  silver  I 
medals  to  the  respective  architects,  MM.  Torlet,  I 
Dupuy,  Goujon,  Hennequin,  Duquesne,  Cha-  I 
brol,  Contrat,  and  M.  Guyon,  the  architect  of  j 
the  premiated  building  above-mentioned.  In.  ] 
the  section  of  small  family  dwellings,  medals  ( 
were  awarded  to  the  architects,  MM.  Contelei,  I 
Senet,  and  Meriot.  M.  Charles  Lucas,  architect  I 
and  member  of  the  jury,  one  of  the  chief  | 
organisers  of  the  competition,  read  a most  I 
interesting  report,  and  announced  that  a second  I 
competition  would  take  place  in  1904,  under  f 
the  auspices  of  the  departmental  committee,  [ 
for  collective  dwellings,  hotels  and  furnished  j 
houses,  and  small  family  dwellings.  The  [ 
departmental  committee  of  the  Bouches  du  [ 
Rhone  has  decided  to  open  a competition  at  1 
Marseilles  for  a type  of  cheap  dwellings. 

The  jury  appointed  to  decide  the  competition  | 
for  the  best  and  most  artistic  fagades  of  houses  I 
recently  erected  at  Paris,  mentioned  in  the  last  1 
letter,  should  have  made  its  award  last  week,  J 
but  has  decided  to  make  one  more  visit  to  the  1 
various  competing  buildings  before  doing  so. 

M.  Albert  Maignan,  painter,  and  M.  GuilberL  i 
architect,  gave  a private  view  a few  days  ago  j 
at  the  uncovering  of  the  magnificent  fresco  I 
which  M.  Maignan  has  just  completed  in  the  j 
dome  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Rue  Goujon,  raised 
in  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Bazar  de  la 
Charite.  The  chapel,  which  was  inaugurated  I 
in  its  incomplete  state  last  year,  will  be  opened 
towards  the  end  of  this  month  in  a finished  I 
state. 

The  jury  of  the  section  of  painting  of  the  j 
Soeiete  des  Artistes  Frangais  has  accepted 
1,590  out  of  6,000  works  of  painting  sent  in,  1 
not  including  the  paintings  " hors  concours,” 
of  which  there  are  about  600.  The  Societe  des 
Beaux  Arts  on  its  side  has  accepted  only  225  ; 

paintings  out  of  3,000  sent  in.  The  votes  of 
the  jury  of  architecture  will  take  place  on  1 
April  9. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  has  sent  400/.  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  old  church  of  Reufl, 
where  are  interred  the  remains  of  Empress 
Josephine  and  Queen  Hortense.  The  founda- 
tion-stone of  this  building,  erected  in  1584,  was  ; 
laid  by  the  titular  King  of  Portugal  ; the 
splendid  entrance-porch  is  due  tothe-munifi-* 
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;ence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  was  the  work 
>f  Le  Mercier,  architect  of  the  entrance-door 
>f  the  Sor bonne. 

M.  Henri  Jouin,  secretary  of  the  Ecole  des 
Jeaux  Arts,  has  made  a careful  inventory  of 
he  historical  statues  and  monuments  raised  by 
ubscription  in  the  cemeteries  of  Paris,  with  a 
iew  of  obtaining  the  immediate  restoration  of 
hose  which  have  much  suffered  through  care- 
sssness  and  neglect.  M.  Grebauval,  Municipal 
Councillor,  has  obtained  a vote  of  money  for 
le  proper  restoration  of  the  most  artistic  and 
est  known  of  these  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  “ Societe  des  Amis  des  Monuments 
!arisiens  ” are  holding  a meeting  to  discuss 
le  following  questions  : — The  exterior  aspect 
f the  new  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way — these  stations,  designed  in  modern 
:yle,  are  exciting  much  adverse  criticism  ; the 
reservation  of  the  balustrading  around  the 
uileries  ; the  restoration  of  the  railings  around 
te  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  ; and  the  delay 
lade  by  the  authorities  in  re-establishing  the 
ate  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  and  the 
:her  ground  occupied  by  the  recent  Exhi- 
tion. 

The  rather  sudden  demise  of  the  well-known 
linter,  M.  Jean  Charles  Cazin,  is  announced, 
orn  in  1841  at  Samer,  he  devoted  himself  to 
•t  at  an  early  age  ; he  first  exhibited  at  the 
lion  of  1865,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  gave 
imself  almost  entirely  up  to  the  teaching  of 
■awing.  He  was  professor  of  drawing  at  the 
cole  Libre  d'Architecture  at  Paris,  then  be- 
une  director  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
ours,  passing  later  on  to  South  Kensington, 
here  he  was  professor  of  drawing, 
eturning  to  Paris  in  1875,  he  began  to 
:hibit  more  frequently  at  the  Salons, 
tracting  great  attention  by  his  very  personal 
lent.  His  best  known  works  are  the  “ Flight 
to  Egypt,”  the  “Journey  of  Tobias,”  “ Hagar 
id  Ishmael  ” (which  won  him  a first  medal  at 
e Salon  of  1881),  “Judith,”  and  a number  of 
ndscapes,  mostly  on  a small  scale,  but  re- 
adable for  breadth  of  style.  He  was,  at  his 
:ath,  vice-president  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
is  Beaux  Arts.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
mpletion  of  the  mural  paintings  of  the  Pan- 
eon,  commenced  by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
The  arrangement  of  the  five  large  rooms  at 
e Louvre  Museum  destined  to  receive  the 
mptuous  collection  of  the  Garde  Meuble,  and 
rm  a museum  of  furniture  from  the  style  of 
■ »uis  XV.  to  that  of  the  Empire,  is  nearly  com- 
-ted,  and  in  a few  days  the  removing  and 
stallation  of  the  furniture  will  take  place, 
iiie  walls  of  these  rooms  have  been  decorated 
a manner  to  bring  into  value  their  inagnifi- 

Int  ceilings.  Several  splendid  examples  of 
>belin,  Beauvais,  and  Aubusson  tapestry,  as 
;11  as  some  magnificent  Sevres  vases  are 
r/eady  in  place. 

(jrhe  question  of  constructing  a new  hall  for 
V‘  meetings  of  Parliament  at  thePalais  Bourbon 
as  been  again  brought  forward.  In  1898 
|tn  of  120,000 /.  was  voted  for  this  work  ; and 
K official  architect  of  the  Chambre  des 
Oiputes  was  asked  to  prepare  a scheme  for  a 
iw  hall  to  be  constructed  in  as  perfect  a 
pinner  as  possible  as  regards  heating, 
llhling,  and  ventilation.  The  architect  seems 
v have  left  the  matter  in  abeyance,  for  it  is 
av  proposed  to  obtain  competition  schemes 
'>m  various  architects. 

The  various  proposals  for  the  utilisation  of 
j:  Cirque  des  Champs  Elysees  not  having 
nved  acceptable,  the  Municipal  Council  has 
pd  an  annual  rent  of  2,000/.  for  the  building, 
p will  choose  the  most  advantageous  offer 
bit  may  be  made  ; in  the  absence  of  any  such 
Isr  the  building  will  be  at  once  demolished. 

The  scheme  for  transforming  the  Champ  de 
qrs  presented  by  M.  Bouvard,  architect  to  the 
l y of  Paris,  will  probably  be  decided  upon 
M accepted  before  the  end  of  the  present 
usion.  M.  Bouvard  proposes  to  disengage 
K;  facade  of  the  Ecole  Militaire  by  demolish- 
i the  Galerie  des  Machines,  and  to  form 
large  garden  or  park  leading  from 
Ecole  Militaire  as  far  as  the  Seine 
!1  the  gardens  of  the  Trocadero,  lined 
either  side  by  fine  private  and  flat 
elling-houses.  All  these  houses  will  be 
jilt  from  one  design,  the  ground  floor  of  each 
I ming  on  to  a covered  gallery  or  arcade  with 
■lptured  columns  surrounding  the  whole  of 
pi  Champ  de  Mars,  and  accessible  to  visitors 
the  gardens.  The  gardens  will  be  “ a la 
llingaise,”  and  will  contain  a lake  900  ft. 

‘IS  by  330  ft.  wide,  which  will  be  opened  to 
i ters  in  the  winter  time  ; an  elliptical  course 
und  the  lake  will  be  reserved  for  cyclists 


and  automobiles,  and  the  whole  will  include 
alleys  for  riders,  a theatre  and  restaurants. 
This  scheme,  if  put  into  execution,  will  greatly 
improve  the  quarter  and  form  an  agreeable 
separation  between  the  somewhat  rough  and 
dirty  quarter  of  Grenelle  and  the  better  quarter 
of  the  7th  arrondissement. 


* A paper  read  before  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  February  6,  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Wood,  B.S.,  M.E. 


LUXFER  PRISMS,  AND  PRISMATIC 
LIGHTING  THEORY  AND 
APPLICATION* 

Luxfer  Prisms  as  they  now  exist  are  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  refraction 
and  reflection  of  light,  and  in  opening  the 
subject  for  your  consideration,  I wish  to  re- 
view some  of  the  elementary  laws  of  these 
phenomena. 

Refraction. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  about  186,000  miles 
per  second  as  it  passes  through  space  on  its 
way  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  that  is,  through 
the  ether  or  a vacuum.  If  it  passes  through  any 
other  medium,  such  as  air  or  glass,  its  velocity 
differs  from  the  above  value.  The  ratio  of  the 
velocity  of  light  in  vacuo  to  its  velocity  while 
passing  through  a particular  substance  is  termed 
the  index  of  refraction  for  that  substance. 
When  light  is  refracted  it  is  decomposed,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  velocities  of  the  various 
colours  in  the  given  substance  are  not  uniform, 
so  that  one  colour  suffers  a greater  or  less  change 
of  direction.  The  violet  rays  travel  slower 
than  the  red,  so  that  the  index  of  refraction  is 
greater  for  the  violet  than  for  the  red.  In 
determining  the  index  of  refraction  for  any 
body  the  yellow  rays  are  usually  taken.  The 
index  of  refraction  for  the  glass  of  which 
Luxfer  Prisms  are  made  is  about  1-53,  which 
indicates  that  the  velocity  of  the  yellow  rays  in 
this  glass  is  about  two-thirds  of  their  velocity 
in  vacuo,  or  about  120,000  miles  per  second. 
The  index  of  refraction  for  air  is  10003, 
which  for  our  purpose  we  may  regard  as 
unity. 

It  is  a matter  of  every-day  experience  that 
the  direction  of  a ray  of  light  through  media 
of  uniform  density  is  a straight  line.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  savage  has 
learned  to  aim  his  arrow  and  the  modern 
marksman  his  long-distance  rifle.  This  truth 
was  realised  long  before  the  nature  of  light 
was  suspected.  Modern  science  has  shown 
light  to  consist  of  a series  of  waves  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation, 
or  to  the  ray  itself ; and,  if  we  could  see  the 
waves,  their  cross-section  would  probably 
remind  us  very  much  of  the  waves  coming  in 
on  the  sea  shore.  What  is  emphasised  here  is 
that  the  wave  fronts  are  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  travel. 

When  light  passes  from  one  medium  to 
another  we  have  seen  above  that  its  velocity  is 
changed.  Its  direction  is  also  changed.  We 
shall  now  see  that  the  change  of  direction  of 
the  ray  is  a result  of  the  change  of  velocity. 

In  Fig.  1,  let  J-K  and  A-M  represent  waves  of 
light  moving  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  and  falling  upon  the  surface  of  glass 
S-T.  In  a short  time  after  the  wave  has  taken 
the  position  A-M,  the  part  of  the  wave  which 
was  at  C will  have  passed  through  the  distance 
C-B  with  the  velocity  of  light  in  air.  During 
the  same  time  the  part  of  the  wave  which  was 
at  A will  have  passed  through  a distance  about 


thirds  of  the  distance  C-B,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  part  of  the  wave  formerly  at  A will  be 
found  somewhere  upon  this  arc.  The  wave 
fronts  J-K  and  A-M  are  practically  straight 
lines,  and  we  know  by  experience  that  the  wave 
fronts,  after  passing  through  a plane  surface, 
are  still  straight  lines.  If  we  draw  through  B a 
tangent  to  the  arc  G-H,  this  line  B-H  will  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  above  for  the  wave  front  at  the 
second  instant  of  time  considered,  and  by  a 
more  elaborate  discussion  may  be  shown  to  be 
the  actual  position  of  the  wave  front. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  direction 
of  the  wave  has  changed.  If  V,  is 
the  velocity  of  light  in*  air  and  V2  is  the 
velocity  of  light;  in  glass, 

— -2?=  vp‘  sin  CAB  _ sin  CBF 

V2  AH  AB  ABH  sin  HAG 
where  / is  the  angle  'T  incidence  CBF  of  the 
ray  striking  the  glass,  and  r is  the  angle  of 
refraction  HAG  of  the  ray  after  entering  the 
glass. 

Above  we  defined  the  index  of  refraction  as 
the  ratio  of  the  two  velocities  Xi.  We  now 

find  that  this  index  of  refraction  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction. 
This  definition  is  the  one  which  is  used  in  all 
mathematical  work  in  light,  and  in  what 
follows  we  shall  use  for  our  law  of  refraction, 
sin  i 
sin  r 

The  Paths  of  Rays  through  Prisms. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  2)  represent  a section 
through  a refracting  prism,  and  let  the  light 
fall  upon  the  prism  in  the  direction  DB.  We 
wish  to  find  the  direction  which  the  light  takes 
in  the  prism.  Construct  at  B,  as  centre,  two 
circles,  the  ratio  of  whose  radii  is  equal  to  the 
index  of  refraction.  The  path  of  the  incident 
ray  strikes  the  inner  circle  at  E.  Project  E 
perpendicular  to  AB,  striking  the  larger  circle 
at  F.  FB  is  the  direction  of  the  ray  in  the 
prism.  For, 

. . EG 

sin  /=eb" 

FH 

S,n/=FB 

EG  =FH 

_ FB  _ sin  i 
11  “EB 

i is  the  angle  of  incidence,  therefore  i is  the 
angle  of  refraction. 

To  find  the  direction  in  which  the  light 
leaves  the  prism,  project  F perpendicu'ar  to 
the  face  CB,  striking  the  smaller  circle  at  the 
point  Iv.  KB  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  leaves  the  prism.  The  reasoning  is 
similar  to  the  above. 

Let  us  find  the  prism  angle  required  to 
change  light  from  one  given  direction  to 
another  given  direction.  In  Fig.  3,  AB  repre- 
sents the  surface  of  the  prism.  The  light  falls 
upon  this  surface  in  the  direction  DB,  and  we 
wish  to  throw  this  light  in  the  direction  B J. 
Project  E perpendicular  to  AB,  striking  the 
outer  circle  at  F.  Produce  JB,  striking  the 
smaller  circle  at  G.  Draw  BH  perpendicular 
to  FG.  ABH  is  the  prism  angle  required. 

Fig.  4 shows  the  path  of  the  ray  DE  through 
the  reflecting  prism  ABC.  FB  is  drawn 
parallel  to  DE.  F is  projected  perpendicular 
to  AB.  G is  projected  perpendicular  to  the 


direction  of  the  ray  on  leavim 
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Prism  Cume  Table. 

Upon  the  prism  curve  table,  Fig  5*  the  curve 
marked  J was  constructed  in  the  following 
manner  : — A diagram  similar  to  Fig.  2 was 
made  for  a prism  having  an  angle  ABC  equal 
to  30  deg.,  and  a large  number  of  rays  DB 
were  drawn  striking  the  prism,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  each  of  these  upon  leaving  the  prism 
was  ascertained.  For  instance,  it  was  found 
that  the  light  coming  at  an  angle  of  80  deg. 
from  the  vertical  leaves  the  prism  7 deg.  above 
the  horizontal  ; that  a ray  coming  at  an  angle 
of  74  deg.  from  the  vertical  leaves  the  prism 
in  a horizontal  direction  ; that  a ray  strik- 
ing at  an  angle  of  59  deg.  from  the  verti- 
cal leaves  the  prism  at  an  angle  of  15  deg. 
below  the  horizontal.  These  various  points 
were  plotted  on  squared  paper  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  curve  table,  and  the  smooth  curve 
marked  J on  the  prism  curve  table  was 
drawn  through  these  points.  The  curves  for 
the  other  prisms  were  drawn  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  numbers  on  the  lower  line  of  the  prism 
curve  table,  20,  30,  40,  &c.,  are  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  the  rays  striking  the  prism  plates. 
The  numbers  at  the  left  side  of  the  table  are 
the  directions  in  which  the  rays  leave  the 
prisms.  H indicates  the  horizontal  direction, 
the  numbers  below  H indicate  degrees  below 
the  horizontal,  and  the  numbers  above  H in- 
dicate degrees  above  the  horizonal.  For 
instance,  a ray  striking  the  5°  deg.  prism  at  an 
angle  of  60  deg.  from  the  vertical,  leaves  the 
prism  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  ray 
striking  this  prism  at  an  angle  of  65  deg.  from 
the  vertical  leaves  7 deg.  above  the  horizontal, 
and  the  ray  striking  this  prism  at  an  angle  of 
50  deg.  from  the  vertical  leaves  at  an  angle  of 
11  deg.  below  the  horizontal.  The  prism  curve 
table  saves  us  the  trouble  of  making  a diagram 
such  as  Fig.  3 whenever  we  wish  to  change 
light  from  one  direction  to  another.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  wish  to  throw  light  coming  from 
an  angle  of  55  deg.  from  the  vertical  into  a 
direction  1 deg.  below  the  horizontal,  we  see 
at  once  that  the  55-deg.  prism  will  answer  this 
purpose. 

To  Determine  What  Prisms  to  Place  in  a 
Window. 

The  general  method  of  lighting  by  means  of 
Luxfer  Prisms,  is  to  throw  the  light  from  the 
sky  directly  into  the  room.  We  treat  the  sky 
itself  as  a luminous  surface.  We  do  not  derive 
our  light  from  the  sun  directly.  If  we  did  this, 
we  should  need  to  change  our  prisms  every 
hour  of  the  day.  The  sky  itself  is  very  bright 
in  comparison  with  ordinary  objects.  The 
light  from  the  sky  ordinarily  falls  upon  a win- 
dow and  goes  straight  through  and  reaches 
the  floor  at  a point  not  very  far  distant  from 
the  window.  The  floor  is  of  a dark  colour 
reflecting  perhaps  only  one-tenth  part  of  the 
light  falling  thereon,  so  that  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  the  light  is  lost  upon  reaching  the 
floor.  If  prisms  are  placed  in  the  window  the 
light  is  thrown  directly  back  into  the  room 
before  striking  the  floor.  The  first  object 
which  this  light  strikes  is  the  one  which  we 
wish  to  illuminate,  and  in  general  it  is  of  a light 
colour.  The  prism  plate  in  the  window 
practically  takes  the  place  of  a skylight.  It  is 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  that  prism  plates 
placed  in  windows  do  not  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  light  entering  the  room.  They  simply 
re-distribute  the  light  in  such  a manner  that  it 
is  utilised  to  a much  better  advantage. 

Uniform  Plate. 

In  determining  the  proper  prism  to  place  in 
any  window,  we  must  know  both  the  direction 
in  which  the  light  falls  upon  the  prism  and 
the  direction  in  which  we  wish  to  have  the 
light  leave  the  prism.  If  we  know  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  lowest  light  falls  upon  the 
prism,  we  know  for  ordinary  cases  that  the 
other  directions  lie  between  this  and  the 
vertical,  and  if  we  know  the  direction  in  which 
we  want  the  highest  light  thrown  in  the  room, 
the  other  directions  in  which  we  wish  light 
will  be  between  this  and  the  vertical  in  a 
downward  direction.  If  we  throw  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  prisms  in  the  lowest 
directions  so  that  it  leaves  the  prisms  in  the 
highest  direction  desired,  then,  in  most  cases, 
the  other  rays  of  light  falling  upon  the  prisms 
between  the  lowest  direction  and  the  vertical 
will  illuminate  other  parts  of  the  room  which 
we  wish  lighted  and  our  problem  is  sub- 
stantially solved. 

In  Fig.  6,  let  L,  be  the  lowest  direction  in 
which  light  falls  upon  the  prism  plate,  and  let 


A be  a desk  which  it  is  desired  to  illuminate 
and  which  is  the  object  farthest  back  in  the 
room  and  highest  up  from  the  floor  that  we 
wish  to  illuminate.  If  such  a prism  is  placed 
in  the  window  that  the  light  L,  (striking  the 
lowest  prism  in  the  window)  takes  the  direc- 
tion D,  (the  direction  from  the  lowest  prism  to 
the  desk),  then  the  desk  A will  be  lighted  by 
every  prism  in  the  window  ; for,  although  the 
light  Lo,  which  is  parallel  to  L,  and  striking 
the  upper  prism  of  the  window,  goes  above 
the  desk  A,  there  will  be  some  other  ray  L3 
higher  than  L2  which  will  take  the  direction 
D3  and  strike  the  desk.  All  the  other  rays 
above  L3  will  go  lower  than  D3  and  into  the 
part  of  the  room  which  we  wish  to  illuminate, 
and  practically  all  the  light  striking  the  window 
will  be  utilised. 

If  there  is  no  prism  which  iwill  throw  the 
lowest  ray  directly  upon  the  point  desired  it  is 
usually  best  to  select  the  one  which  throws  the 
light  above  the  point.  In  rough  work  it  is 
sufficient  to  throw  the  light  in  a horizontal 
direction,  and  in  rooms  which  require  a general 
illumination  it  is  better  to  throw  the  light 
rather  high  than  to  confine  it  too  nearly  to  the 
floor.  For  the  general  effect  of  the  window 
plate  upon  people  inside  the  room,  it  is  com- 
monly best  if  there  is  light  enough  to  spare  to 
arrange  the  prisms  so  that  none  of  them  will 
appear  dark  to  a person  in  any  part  of  the 
room. 

Plate  of  Varying  Prisms. 

It  may  happen,  in  case  the  prism  plate  is 
quite  deep  and  in  case  the  desk  A is  quite  near 
the  window,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  place  a 
prism  in  the  top  of  the  plate  which  is  different 


H 

from  that  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pl:J 
Suppose  that  we  wish  to  place  prisms  ini; 
upper  sash  5 ft.  deep,  the  zenith  distance  bei| 
51  deg.,  and  we  wish  to  light  a desk  20  ft.  fr 
the  window,  the  top  of  which  is  10  deg.  bet! 
the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  si 
and  17  deg.  below  the  upper  part.  Looking: 
the  left  of  our  table,  finding  the  line  of  10  d: 
below  the  horizontal,  and  following  it  to  ; 
right,  we  find  it  intersects  the  vertical  1.1 
marked  51  upon  the  L prism  curve.  If,  the'] 
fore,  we  place  the  L prism  in  this  window, '!] 
will  light  the  desk  satisfactorily,  and  the  ml 
of  the  remaining  light  will  fall  between  iij 
desk  and  the  window.  It  may  be  noticed,  he r; 
ever,  that  the  K prism  curve  crosses  the  51  d ; 
angle  at  17  deg.  below  the  horizontal.  So  t*| 
if  we  put  L prisms  in  the  lower  half  of 
window  and  K prisms  in  the  upper  half,  II, 
shall  accomplish  the  same  result  so  far  as  1; 
desk  is  concerned,  and  shall  not  throw  so  muf 
light  over  the  desk,  but  will  save  this  for  n 
space  between  the  desk  and  the  window,  ijj 
area  which  we  wish  to  illuminate. 

Light  Near  the  Window. 

Referring  now  to  the  intensity  curve  table 
will  be  noticed  that  the  space  which  befo 
was  brightest  in  a room  is  now  left  practical 
without  light.  The  lowest  light  from  thei 
prism  is  25  deg.  below  the  horizontal,  from  t 
N prism  32  deg.,  & c.  It  is  evident,  thereto* 
that  there  is  a dark  area  in  a room  near  a 
window.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty), 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  almost  all  cases;, 
insert  a few  prisms  of  low  angle  in  the  prijj 
I plate.  For  instance,  given  a zenith  distance; 
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140  deg.  we  should  probably  choose  either  the 
165  deg.  or  the  70  deg.  prism  for  the  body  of  the 
iprism  plate.  Suppose  it  is  65  deg.  The  light 
iirom  this  prism  goes  down  as  low  as  28  deg. 
ibelow  the  horizontal,  but  for  the  last  few 
{degrees  the  light  is  not  very  brilliant,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  intensity  curve  to  be  explained 
ilater.  In  order  to  illuminate  the  area  left  dark, 
)it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  either  some  J or 
K prism  lenses.  The  quantity  of  the  low- 
; angle  prisms  can  be  obtained  roughly  by  con- 
1 sidering  the  area  to  be  lighted  by  these  and  by 
the  body  of  the  prism  plate.  If  the  area  to  be 
l lighted  by  the  body  of  the  prism  plate  is  on  the 
: average  30  ft.  from  the  window,  and  if  the 
: area  to  be  lighted  by  the  low-angle  prisms  is 
on  the  average  10  ft.  from  the  window,  then, 

1 since  roughly  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies 
^inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
window,  the  proportion  of  the  two  window 
1 lights  should  be  about  as  100  is  to  900.  The  pro- 
portion ordinarily  used  is  from  to  per  cent,  to 
1 20  per  cent.  As  a matter  of  choice  in  the  case 
: illustrated  above  between  the  J and  the  K 
•prisms,  probably  the  K should  be  selected, 
1 simply  as  a matter  of  appearance.  If  the  J 

Iprism  were  selected  it  would  be  possible  to 
select  a point  in  the  room  such  that  there  would 
be  a line  of  prisms  across  the  window,  all  of 
j which  would  be  dark. 

’ The  method  of  using  the  intensity  curve 
! table  rapidly  is  to  select  the  prism,  trace  this 


curve  down  to  the  left-hand  side,  and  then 
trace  the  horizontal  line  to  the  right  back  to 
the  zenith  distance  and  select  the  proper  prism 
curve  at  that  point  for  the  low  angle  prism 
light.  In  many  cases,  even  where  the  light  is 
not  required  up  close  to  the  window,  it  is  still 
advisable  to  insert  a few  of  these  prism  lights 
of  low  angle  in  order  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  uniform  prism  plate.  This  effect  is  seen 
both  from  the  inside  and  the  outside. 

Back  Wall  Images. 

The  curve  already  described  under  the 
heading  of  “ Prism  Curve  Table  ” is  used  for 
determining  the  distribution  of  light  in  the 
principal  plane,  that  is,  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  elements  of  the  prisms.  It  does  not, 
however,  show  anything  definite  concerning 
the  light  which  passes  through  the  prism 
plate  in  any  other  plane,  and  we,  therefore, 
must  make  use  of  what  is  termed  back  wall 
images  in  order  to  determine  the  distribution 
of  this  side  light.  If  the  observer  stand  looking 
through  the  window  to  be  treated,  directly  at 
the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  he 
may  divide  the  surface  exposed  to  view  by  a 
horizontal  line  at  the  level  of  his  eyes  and  by 
another  vertical  line  in  a plane  perpendicular 
to  the  prism  plate.  Let  other  lines  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  two  lines  mentioned  and  at 
distances  of  5 deg.  apart.  The  vertical  plane 
forming  the  surface  of  the  opposite  building 


will  then  be  divided  by  section  lines,  the  inter- 
sections of  which  will  determine  points  upon 
that  surface.  At  the  intersections  of  these 
lines  let  lines  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  lines.  We  now  have  three  series 
of  lines,  Fig.  7,  which  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  principal  edges  of  any 
building  which  may  form  an  obstruction  to  the 
light  which  comes  to  the  proposed  prism  plate. 
Thus  a horizontal  line  would  represent  the  top 
of  such  a building.  On  the  diagram  the  hori- 
zontal lines  are  lettered  “ P.”  One  of  the 
vertical  lines  referred  to,  marked  “ T,”  would 
represent  the  side  of  the  building.  One  of  the 
last  set  of  lines,  lettered  “ W,”  would  represent 
the  retreating  edge  of  the  building. 

Let  us  now  imagine  each  of  the  three  sets 
of  lines  to  which  we  have  above  referred  as 
constituting  a source  of  light,  that  is,  as  being 
composed  of  molten  platinum,  so  that  as  one 
viewed  the  surface  each  line  would  be  dis- 
tinctly visible.  If  we  further  use  our  imagina- 
tion and  consider  that  this  triple  system  of 
lines  be  projected  upon  the  back  wall  of  the 
room  to  be  lighted  by  means  of  the  prism 
plate,  we  would  have  upon  such  back  wall  a 
distorted  reproduction  of  the  system  due  to  the 
refraction  of  the  straight  lines  into  curved  lines. 
If  the  prism  plate  were  composed  of  prisms 
termed  202  M the  result  would  be  in  effect 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  which  upon  examina- 
tion is  seen  to  consist  of  three  sets  of  lines, 
the  T lines  which  represent  the  shadows  of 
the  vertical  edges  of  buildings,  the  P lines  and 
w lines  representing  the  shadows  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  retreating  edges  respectively. 

When  uppermost  edges  of  the  buildings 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  form  a 
regular  or  straight  line,  the  prism  table  referred 
to  previously  could  be  used,  but  when  the 
horizoniconsists  of  an  irregular  line  of  buildings, 
for  instance,  when  there  is  a tall  building 
directly  opposite  the  window  and  lower 
buildings  to  the  left,  it  becomes  necessay  to  use 
the  back  wall  image.  In  the  first  place,  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  uppermost  horizontal 
edge  of  the  building  must  be  determined. 
Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  55  deg.,  and  that  this 
line  extends  to  the  right  indefinitely,  and  to  the 
left  until  it  intersects  a vertical  plane  at  an 
angle  of  10  deg.  with  the  principal  plane  to 
the  prism  plate.  This  line  may  now  be  traced 
upon  the  back  wall  image,  and  is  shown  as  a 
heavy  dotted  P line.  At  this  side  angle  of 
10  deg.  we  assume  that  the  high  building 
terminates,  thus  exposing  a vertical  edge 
extending  downward,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  horizon  to  the  left  is  formed  by  a 
building  the  zenith  distance  of  which  is  60  deg. 
The  vertical  edge  above  referred  to  is  found 
upon  the  diagram  and  is  shown  in  heavy 
dotted  lines,  further  the  horizontal  line  is  found 
to  be  as  shown.  The  irregular  line  thus  deter- 
mined may  now  be  traced  upon  the  back  wall, 
which  is  another  vertical  plane  supposed 
to  be  at  the  rear  of  the  prism  plate  a 
unit’s  distance  or  the  distance  represented  by 
the  width  of  the  street.  This  shows  accu- 
rately the  dividing  line  between  the  illuminated 
part  of  the  back  wall  and  the  dark  part  of  the 
same,  and  it  may  be  at  once  seen  whether  the 
various  desks,  &c.,  which  are  required  to  be 
lighted  are  within  the  range  of  illumination  by 
the  prism  plate.  If  it  be  found  that  the  prism 
plate  examined  does  not  throw  the  light  high 
enough  in  the  room,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
further  examine  a plate  supposed  to  be  formed 
of  prisms  of  a higher  angle,  and  it  may  yet  be 
found  that  the  desired  illumination  is  not 
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obtained  owing  to  the  higher  building  referred 
to  above.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  overcome 
the  shadow  of  the  high  building  by  using 
tilted  prisms,  that  is  to  use  prisms  the  elements 
of  which  are  tilted  at  an  angle  of  from  30 
to  60  deg.  with  the  horizontal.  Such  prisms 
utilise  the  side  light  more  effectively.  Since 
there  is  a back  wall  image  for  each  prisms 
whether  horizontal  or  tilted,  it  is  always 
possible  to  determine  the  distribution  effected, 
and  by  the  use  of  judgment  to  quickly  deter- 
mine the  best  prisms  to  be  used  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  light. 

Prism  Tabic. 

The  angles  obtained  from  the  use  of  fig.  2 
are  tabulated  for  the  prisms  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  S, 
and  P,  ’ ’ ‘ ""  


the  internal  angle  between  the  canopy  and  the 
vertical.  The  intensity  of  the  light  coming 
from  a canopy  prism  under  the  various  condi- 
tions of  slope  and  zenith  distance  has  been 


varying  in  length  from  20  ft.  to  100  ft.  is  showr 
in  tabular  form.  If  we  have  a room  25  ft.  wid( 
and  40  ft.  deep,  we  find  by  entering  the  tabic 
with  these  values  a required  candle-power  0 
730,  and  if  the  zenith  distance  be  such  tha 
“ M ” prisms  will  light  the  room,  the  candle 
power  of  “ M ” prisms  under  proper  condition; 
being  10  per  square  foot,  the  required  are; 
in  square  feet  of  prism  plate  to  give  a first 
class  illumination  is  73.  This,  of  course 
will  give  the  required  degree  of  illuminatioi; 
in  the  back  part  of  the  room.  If  it  is  nc 
necessary  to  illuminate  the  room  to  such  a higl 
degree,  a less  area  of  prisms  may  be  used  witE 
satisfactory  results. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  thj 
object  of  the  designers  of  Luxfer  Prisms  ha 
been  to  properly  distribute  the  light  which  i, 
available,  and  that  in  the  case  of  refractin  1 
prisms  they  do  not  attempt  the,  impossible  tas^j 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  light  entering  j 
window.  In  the  case  of  the  303  “A”  prisrj 
which  is  used  as  an  outside  canopy  or  reflectoi 
the  result  is  produced  not  only  by  a better  dis 
tribution  of  light,  but  by  an  actual  increase  c 
light  entering  the  window. 

In  the  case  of  basement  lighting  the  sami 
principle  applies  as  in  lighting  by  means  c 
vertical  window  prisms,  the  object  being  t 
effect  a better  distribution  of  the  light,  makin. 
the  glass  area  of  the  pavement  light  as  large  > 
percentage  of  the  total  area  of  the  light  a 
possible. 

Fig.  12  shows  a suggested  section,  where  1 
light  well  has  to  be  used,  for  getting  thl 
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and  are  shown  in  fig.  9.  To  illustrate 


PRISM  TABLE. 


determined  by  the  use  of  a photometer.  The 
measurements  so  obtained  are  plotted  and 
curves  formed  by  reference  to  which  the 
proper  slope  of  the  canopy  may  be  found  when 
the  zenith  distance  is  down. 

Luxfer  Prism  Candle-power. 

The  first  question  asked  by  one  considering 
the  use  of  Luxfer  Prisms  is — how  much  light 
will  they  give  ? and  it  is  in  order  to  give  an 


PRISM  CANDLE-POWERS. 
Advised  for  Rooms  Lighted  from  the  End. 


Length  of  Room,  in  Feet. 


the  use  of  this  table  suppose  we  require  to  find 
the  proper  prism  to  use  in  a window  facing  on 
a street  40  ft.  wide,  the  buildings  on  the  side 
opposite  the  window  extending  to  a height  of 
31  ft.  above  the  window ; by  laying  out  the  width 
of  street  and  the  height  of  building  on  a drawing 


maximum  amount  of  light  into  the  building 
The  skylights  to  the  basement,  ground,  and  firs 
floors  would  be  glazed  with  Luxfer  Prisma 
and  the  upper  sashes  of  second,  third,  am; 
fourth  floors.  The  dotted  lines  show  how  thi 
light  would  be  deflected  by  the  prisms. 


Entering  the  table  in  fig.  9 with  this  angle,  and 
assuming  that  we  require  the  highest  light  to 
be  about  horizontal,  we  find  that  the  prism 
which  most  nearly  answers  the  purpose  is  the 
N,  which  throws  the  52  deg.  light  2*0  deg. 
above  the  horizontal. 
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Luxfer  Prism  Protractor. 

This  is  a very  ingenious  invention,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  approximately  and  quickly  deter- 
mine the  prism  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
window  in  order  to  throw  the  light  into  the 
room  in  a horizontal  direction.  It  consists  of  a 
transparent  celluloid  disc  with  the  diagram, 
fig.  10,  impressed  upon  its  surface.  A section 
through  the  window,  the  street,  and  the 
opposite  building  is  laid  out  on  paper  to  scale  ; 
a line  is  then  drawn  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
prism  plate  to  the  top  of  the  building  opposite  ; 
the  protractor  placed  upon  the  diagram  in 
proper  position,  as  shown,  at  once  indicates  the 
prism  to  be  used.  The  candle-power  of  the 
prism  and  the  page  in  the  “ Luxfer  Prism 
Manual,”  which  very  exhaustively  describes  the 
prism  and  the  way  in  which  the  light  will  be 
distributed  by  it.  This  protractor,  of  course, 
deals  only  with  light  in  the  principal  plane,  and 
cannot  be  used  in  cases  of  a very  irregular 
horizon. 

Canofy  Curves. 

The  diagrams  and  tables  considered  up  to 
this  point  have  referred  to  sash  or  refracting 
prisms,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  study  the 
distribution  of  light  by  the  canopy  or  reflecting 
prisms.  This  distribution  depends  mainly 
upon  two  values,  viz. : — The  zenith  distance 
and  the  slope  of  the  canopy,  this  latter  being 


connexion  is  the  c.p.  of  the  source  of  light,  in 
other  words  the  c.p.  of  the  sky.  This  has  been 
determined  by  actual  measurement,  and  for  the 
purpose  a series  of  observations  extending  over 
a period  of  five  months  has  been  made  at  the 
Chicago  Luxfer  Prism  Laboratories.  Observa- 
tions were  taken  three  times  a day  at  9 o’clock, 
12.30,  and  4.30.  The  result  has  been  used  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  c.p.  of  a square 
foot  of  the  various  sorts  of  Luxfer  Prisms  most 
in  use.  The  results  are  tabulated  as  follows:— 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 
The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  thi: 
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z.d.,  35  deg.  9 c.p.  per  sq.  ft. 
z.d.,  30  „ 8 „ 
z.d.,  25  „ 6i  „ 
z.d.,  20  „ si  ,, 
z.d.,  15  ,,  4 „ 


It  is  found  by  experience  that  a certain 
candle-power  in  a room  of  given  length  and 
width  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a 
desired  illumination.  The  values  of  the  re- 
quired candle-power  for  various  sized  rooms 


Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening 
week  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Roya, 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit* 
street,  Regent-street,  W.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  pre: 
sided  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr: 
W.  H.  Seth-Smith. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been; 
read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  W.  Boyd,  HI, 
Lawrence,  H.  Prince,  and  E.  R.  Sladen  were, 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  H.  DJ 
Searles-Wood  had  consented  to  act  as  a trustee: 
of  the  Travelling  Studentship  Fund. 


House  List. 


the! 


The  meeting  having  approved  of 
nomination, 

The  Chairman  read  the  House  List  for  the! 
next  session,  as  follows  : — President,  Mr.  W.  H.l' 
Seth  Smith ; vice-presidents,  Messrs.  G.  B.  Carvill 1 
and  E.  Guy  Dawber  ; committee  (ten  to  be!: 
elected),  Messrs.  H.  R.  Appelbee,  C.  H.  F.; 
Comyn,  A.  C.  Dickie,  R.  H.  Weymouth,  F.  B.; 
Clapham,  W.  H.  Raffles,  W.  A.  Pite,  A.  H.l 
Goslett,  W.  J.  Tapper,  Hon.  A.  McGarel  Hogg, 1 
L.  Ambler,  A.  Bolton,  W.  A.  Forsyth,  H.  T.' 
Hare,  Arnold  Mitchell,  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,; 
and  E.  Howley  Sim  ; hon.  treasurer,  F.  G.  F.l 
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Hooper  ; hon.  librarian,  F.  J.  Osborn-Smith. 
Other  officers  C.  H.  F.  Comyn  and  W.  A. 
Jeckells,  assistant  librarians ; Messrs.  R.  S. 
Balfour  and  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  hon.  secretaries ; 
Messrs.  E.  Greenop  and  G.  M.  Nicholson,  hon. 
auditors  ; Mr.  W.  H.  Jamieson,  hon.  solicitor  ; 
and  secretary  and  registrar,  Mr.  D.  G.  Driver. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  open  to  any 
member  of  the  Association  to  nominate  other 
names  before  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman  also  announced  that  the  fol- 
owing  reply  had  been  received  from  the  King 
0 the  address  of  condolence  recently  submitted 
Dy  the  Association  : — 

“Sir, — I am  commanded  by  the  King  to  convey 

0 you  hereby  his  Majesty’s  thanks  for  the  loyal  and 
lutiful  address  from  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
ural  Association,  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
iis  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  on  the  occasion 
if  the  lamented  death  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
oria. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  T.  Ritchie. 

Small  Suburban  Houses. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  then  read  the  fol- 
owing  paper  on  “ Small  Suburban  Houses  — 
have  no  idea  how  the  Committee  intended 
Iris  subject  to  be  divided  between  Mr. 
.ppelbee  and  myself,  but  as  I suppose  the  most 
Useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  each  of  us 
leaking  from  his  own  experience  the  things 
'iiat  he  has  learnt,  I propose  to  deal  with 
ousesof  the  rental  value  of  from  80/.  to  200/., 

. fr.  Appelbee  having  kindly  undertaken  to  treat 
3 houses  of  the  terrace  and  small  semi- 
' riached  types. 

There  is  one  catch  phrase  current  which  it 
:ems  impossible  to  keep  out  of  any  conversa- 
pn  at  the  present  time  ; I mean  the  reference 

1 the  man  in  the  street.  Well,  I take  it  that 
le  majority  of  him  livejin  either  one  or  other 
i these  various  types  of  house. 

) One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  suburban 
jnant  is  that  he  seems  to  wear  the  neighbour- 
pod  out  in  the  first  term  of  the  tenancy,  and 
1 thus  happens  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  in 
ost  suburbs  has  been  in  occupation  about 
iven  years.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
nivious  that  in  planning  these  houses  they 
i ust  be  designed  to  suit  the  multitude,  and  not 
ijdividual  tastes. 

iThe  man  in  the  street  is  a man  of  social 
tbits,  with  a fairly  large  circle  of  acquain- 
inces.  Let  us  take  a typical  family,  consisting  of 
I “ father  and  mother,  with  a grown-up  family 
u four,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  father 
»|d  two  boys  playing  golf  and  billiards,  the 
Jbther  and  girls  devoted  to  cards.  Now,  what 
Ijould  be  the  proportion  of  the  various  rooms 
i suit  such  a family,  supposing  we  fix  the 
Ipt  at  200/.,  and  give  an  acre  and  a half  of 
nound  at  25/.  per  acre  per  annum.  This 
nves  in  round  figures  3,000/.  c 
per  cent,  basis  as  the  cost  of  the 
use.  The  relative  size  of  the  several  recep- 
Hn-rooms  is  the  first  consideration.  The 
;ws  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  his  wife  are 
t to  differ  in  regard  to  which  should  be  the 
,‘ger,  the  drawing-room  or  the  dining-room. 

( jet  over  this  difficulty  sometimes  by  making 
•1;  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  billiard- 
3m  all  the  same  size,  and  it  makes  a very 
>i:isfactory  house,  but  1 find  it  better  to  give 
-li  advantage  to  the  drawing-room  as  being 
‘Ji  room  in  which  most  of  the  social  functions 
1 f-Q  place,  and  the  general  living-room.  I 
i ow  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  mere  man 
it  this  is  the  case.  Pipes  and  the  old  clothes 
>jar  to  the  heart  of  every  man  lose  some  of 
fir  flavour  or  comfort  in  the  surroundings  of 
Hi  drawing-room,  and  hence,  as  I say,  the 
ire  man  is  apt  to  rebel  at  the  drawing-room 
ing  larger  than  the  dining-room  ; but  my 
Iperience  is  that  in  the  inevitable  compromise 
1 a drawing-room  comes  out  the  larger  room. 

houses  of  this  kind  I find  that  the  luxury  of 
■ large  hall  cannot  be  afforded  ; it  is  a beauti- 
1 feature  in  large  houses,  but  where  it  can 
; ly  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  size  in  the 
;iing-roomland  drawing-room,  I am  convinced 
does  not  pay.  (I  generally  lay  a parquet 
or  in  the  drawing-room,  though  nowadays 
nces  are  generally  given  in  the  various 
blic  halls  that  are  found  in  most  suburban 
•tricts.)  I had  some  few  years  ago  to  advise 
.stees  as  to  advancing  their  money  to  build  a 
all  house  for  a young  couple  who  were  just 
irried,  who  thought  they  would  like  a quaint 
le  house  built  out  of  the  wife’s  trust  money, 
hen  the  plans  were  submitted  to  me  I 
sorted  that  in  the  event  of  the  house  being 
let  considerable  additions  would  have  to  be 
ide.  I remember  one  of  the  features 
-s  a large  entrance-hall,  which  was 


obtained  by  making  the  dining  and 
drawing-room  a combination.  The  drawing- 
room one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  dining- 
room the  other  end.  In  spite  of  my  advice  the 
house  was  built  and  occupied  by  the  young 
couple  for,  I think,  about  two  years,  and  they 
then  took  an  ordinary  house  in  the  country, 
the  quaint  conceit  remaining  empty  for 
over  a year,  and  was  then  let  to  a tenant  who 
insisted  on  the  trustees  adding  another  wing 
with  a dining-room  and  some  other  accommo- 
dations that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  be  considered  quaint.  This  incident  has 
often  occurred  to  me  when  I have  seen  similar 
designs  in  the  professional  papers,  and  I 
wonder  what  alterations  will  be  made  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  such  thoughts  as  these 
have  a chastening  influence  whenever  I feel 
disposed  to  attempt  the  unusual.  I hope  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I have  a great 
admiration  for  the  work  of  many  of  our 
talented  architects  whose  houses  will  always 
interest ; but  small  surburban  houses  must  to  a 
certain  extent  follow  the  more  or  less  stero- 
typed  plan  which,  after  all,  is  the  concentrated 
experience  of  many  generations  of  builders. 

I personally  have  a great  objection  to  that 
form  of  hall  which  consists  of  a passage  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  house.  It  quite,  to 
my  mind,  destroys  the  comfort  of  the  hall,  and 
in  small  houses  I think  what  is  called  the 
garden  entrance  is  unnecessary.  I like  also,  if 
possible,  to  shut  off  the  staircase  from  the  hall. 

The  position  of  the  billiard-room  in  relation 
to  the  house  wants  careful  consideration.  I 


always  try  and  make  a separate  approach  to 
the  billiard-room  from  the  outside.  In  the 
suburbs  it  is  usual  to  have  certain  evenings  in 
the  week  for  billiards,  when  it  is  understood 
that  your  friends  will  drop  in  without  a special 
invitation  for  a friendly  game,  or  to  play  in  a 
handicap.  If  there  is  a separate  entrance 
these  visitors  can  come  into  the  room 
without  disturbing  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  can  leave  without 
rousing  the  household  if  the  billiard- 
room  is  kept  open  late.  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  a billiard-room  in  a small  house  such  as 
we  are  now  considering  is  an  expensive 
feature,  if  you  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the 
largest  reception-room  in  the  house  being 
devoted  to  a game  which  on  the  average  is  not 
played  for  more  than  four  hours  a week.  To 
obviate  this,  I have  found  Burnett’s  patent 
machinery  for  lowering  the  table  into  a pit  and 
allowing  a floor  to  be  laid  over  the  space 
makes  this  room  available  for  other  purposes 
of  lentertainment.  This  machine  consists  of 
four  screws  which  work  in  a steel  frame,  and 
are  connected  by  means  of  bevel  cogs  so  as  to 
all  work  together  and  thus  prevent  the  travel- 
ling table  jambing  ; the  screws  bring  the  table 
up  to  the  steel  bed  plate,  and  the  table  comes 
up  each  time  to  a dead  level.  When  the  table 
is  lowered  a beam  of  oak  is  laid  across  the 
opening  and  the  flooring,  made  in  convenient 
widths,  is  laid  down  on  the  beam  and  the  ends 
caught  by  a hinged  board  secured  with  cups 
and  screws  which  hold  the  false  floor  in  its 
place.  It  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to  get 
the  table  down  and  the  false  floor  laid,  and 
about  thirty  minutes  to  get  the  table  back  again 
and  the  false  floor  stowed  away  in  the  pit. 

I find  it  suits  the  man  in  the  street  to  give 
him  a dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  billiard- 
room,  the  last  taking  the  place  of  the  small 
sitting-room  usually  called  the  morning-room 
or  library  on  the  ground  floor.  The  billiard- 
room  in  this  case  has  usually  a writing-desk  in 
it  where  the  men  of  the  family  do  what  writing 
they  have  to  do,  and,  in  fact,  use  it  as  a general 
morning-room.  This  room  should  always  be 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes.  Nothing  is  more 
miserable  than  to  go  into  a cold  billiard-room 
after  dinner,  and  the  open  fire  is  apt  to  make 
one  set  of  cushions  softer  than  the  others.  If 
this  rplan  is  adopted  the  ladies  want  a room 
upstairs  for  work,  and  this  can  often  con- 
veniently be  made  in  the  attic,  and  when  so 
placed  piano  or  violin  practice  can  be  in- 
dulged in  without  stint  for  fear  of  the  feelings 
of  the  rest  of  the  household. 

The  relative  position  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining-room  is  another  point  which  regulates 
the  plan  to  a great  extent  so  as  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  having  to  cross  the  house  in 
serving  the  meals  ; but  it  is  a moot  point 
whether,  in  the  sized  dining-rooms  that  are 
usual  in  the  class  of  house  under  consideration, 
two  doors— one  from  the  hall  and  one  from  the 
service  passage — are  not  more  conducive  to 
draught  than  the  convenience  of  the  service 
warrants.  But  I am  not  in  favour  of  hatches. 


The  dining-room  should  never  be  less  than 
15  ft.  for  the  convenience  of  serving  round  the 
table.  A recessed  fireplace  on  the  side  is  also 
a pleasant^  feature,  and  gives  interest  to  the 
room. 

Thel  kitchen  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
housemaid's  pantry  can  be  reached  without 
passing  through  the  kitchen.  This  pantry 
should  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  all  the  glass 
and  silver  should  be  washed  and  cleaned 
in  it. 

Theikitchen  should  also  be  a good  size.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  preparing  the  food,  it  is  the  living- 
room  of  the  servants.  It  is  not  usual,  in  houses 
of  the  size  we  are  considering,  to  provide  a 
servants’  hall,  and  therefore  the  kitchen  should 
be  made  larger  to  suit  the  double  purpose. 
Good  light  on  the  right-hand  of  the  range  is 
very  important,  and  a cheerful  outlook,  if 
possible.  In  these  houses  I always  make  the 
boilers  in  the  ranges  of  the  kitchen  and  scullery 
both  work  the  hot-water  system,  so  that  when 
in  the  summer  the  cooking  is  done  on  the 
smaller  range,  there  is  still  a circulation  of  hot 
water  over  the  house.  I find  it  a good  plan 
also  to  have  a copper  cylinder  on  the  floor  on 
the  first  floor  as  well  as  the  hot  tank  in  the 
cistern  room.  This  cylinder  heats  the  linen- 
closet  and  gives  a good  storage  of  hot  water. 

If  the  family  are  given  to  taking  cold  baths 

the  morning  there  is  a great  run  on  the 
bathroom,  and  I find  that  a second  bathroom 
is  a good  feature,  if  possible  ; but  if  not,  a 
spray  bath  on  the  head  of  the  slipper  bath 
enables  the  bath  to  be  used  much  more 
quickly. 

The  staircase  is  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
in  a house  of  this  character  that  offer  scope  for 
a little  careful  detail.  Of  the  three  types  of 
stairs— the  open  well,  the  dog  leg,  and  the 
stairs  between  walls— I fancy  the  last  gives  a 
little  more  mystery  to  the  planning,  the  upper 
floor  not  being  disclosed  until  the  half  space  is 
turned.  A second  staircase  is  a good  feature, 
if  it  can  be  arranged. 

For  the  family  we  are  planning  for,  eight 
bedrooms,  a dressing-room  and  a workroom  at 
least  are  needed.  As  a comparison,  taking 
the  area  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  as 
100,  the  following  is  the  proportion  of  the  plan 
marked  A : — 

Billiard-room 


Drawing 
Dining  „ ...  ic 

Hall ii 

Kitchen  9 


Bedroi 


Scullery  . 

Staircase 

House  maid’s 
pantry,  cup- 
boards, water- 
closet,  and 
lobby  
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We  have  been  considering  a plan  for  a house 
of  the  rental  value  of  200/.  Now  let  us  see 
what  reductions  are  required  for  one  of  80/. 

We  will  take  the  ground  as  a third  of  an 
acre.  This  would  represent  a plot  60  ft.  by 
240  ft.,  and  the  ground  rent  would  be  13/.  10s. 
This  leaves,  on  a 5 per  cent,  basis,  1,300/.  for 
the  house. 

I make  the  dining-room  16  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with 
a large  bay,  the  drawing-room  16  ft.  by  15  ft 
with  folding  doors  into  the  hall,  which  is 
arranged  so  as  to  be  used  as  a morning-room, 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  drawing-room. 
The  vestibule  is  approached  through  the 
housemaid’s  pantry,  thus  allowing  the  servant 
to  answer  the  door  without  passing  through 
the  hall.  The  housemaid’s  pantry  is  arranged 
with  a large  gas-stove,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
summer  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is  a fair  size, 
with  a scullery  as  a place  for  dish-washine 
only.  & 

On  the  first  floor  are  four  bedrooms,  cor- 
responding in  area  to  the  four  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  bathroom  and  water-closet 
being  over  the  vestibule.  In  the  attic  are  two 
bedrooms,  dressing-room,  linen-closet,  and 
cistern-room.  I think  it  is  very  important, 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  to  put  the 
cistern  in  such  a position  that  it  can  be  readily 
and  easily  examined. 

Making  the  same  comparison  as  before,  the 
areas  are : — 

Dining-room  30 

Drawing-room  28 

Hall  I0 

Staircase  0 
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This  house,  with  reduced  area,  still  gives 
good  accommodation  for  reasonable  social 
usages,  and  in  both  you  will  see  the  endea- 
vour has  been  to  work  out  the  plans  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  passage-ways.  I think , 
that  this  has  been  overdone  myself,  and  both 
plans  would  be  improved  by  more  space  in  the 
staircases  ; but  this  would  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  rooms. 

In  giving  the  percentage  areas  I have  been 
endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  just  proportion 
between  the  various  rooms  in  houses  such  as 
we  have  under  consideration.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a useful  table  if  we  could 
arrange  some  such  scale.  The  problem 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows : Given  the  ! 
rental  value  of  the  house  and  no  conditions  as 
to  the  size  of  particular  rooms  being  imposed, 
what  has  been  found  to  be  the  relative  area  of 
each  room  as  the  result  of  experience  ? 

Of  course,  having  fixed  the  areas  for  the 
ground  floor,  the  other  floors  must  follow  more 
or  less  these  dimensions.  The  comparison 
also  depends  on  the  houses  compared  being 
equally  well  built. 

I have  now  described  two  plans  at  either 
end  of  my  scale.  The  intermediate  plans 
show  a gradual  increase  in  the  scale  of  the, 
accommodation,  and  you  will  find  that  as  you 
rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  rent  the 
tenants  become  much  more  exigent.  The  | 
question,  I think,  that  would  be  most  profitable 
to  discuss  is  whether  modern  planning  is 


abreast  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Most 
buildings  designed  for  particular  purposes 
nowadays  are  highly  specialised.  Do  our 
domestic  buildings  compare  successfully  with 
these  specialised  buildings  in  suiting  the 
requirements  of  the  persons  occupying  them, 
or  are  they  governed  by  considerations  other 
than  the  needs  of  the  tenants,  such  as  the 
reproduction  of  old  buildings  whose  appropri- 
ateness to  modern  usage  is  rather  open  to 
question  ? 


Mr.  H.  R.  Appelbee  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  same  subject : — 

It  is  impossible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal 
to-night  to  do  more  than  glance  at  a few  of  the 
points  which  influence  the  design  of  small 
suburban  houses.  My  illustrations  are  limited 
to  houses  of  not  more  than  ten  rooms,  and  of 
these  I have  excluded  the  very  smallest  where 
it  is  probable  no  servant  would  be  kept.  Also 
excluded  are  houses  having  rooms  for  special 
purposes,  such  as  doctors’  and  artists'. 

The  first  point  to  influence  the  design  is  the 
site.  It  is  obvious  that  all,  especially  in 
London,  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  build- 
ing on  gravel  or  high  land,  but  the  selection  of 
a particular  road  is  open  to  most.  Personally, 
I would  not  care  to  own  a house  in  a road 
running  east  and  west,  or,  even  worse,  north- 
west to  south-east,  unless  the  site  is  large 
enough  to  permit  side  lighting  as  well  as  from 
front  and  rear. 

Rooms  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  sun 
may  enter  at  least  once  every  twenty-four  hours. 
This  is  not  always  possible  ; but  to  arrange 
living-rooms  where  it  is  impossible,  even 
during  long  summer  days,  seems  to  me  little 
short  of  criminal.  Great  care  is,  however, 


necessary,  as  different  rooms  require  the  s 3 
at  different  times  of  the  day,  the  general  rt  . 
being  that  it  follows  with  our  day's  work  ; c 
bedrooms  should  face  the  east  or  south-ea 
the  breakfast-room  south-east,  the  drawing 
room  south  to  south-west,  the  kitchen  sout 
east,  while  a study  or  library  north,  with 
sunny  window  as  well,  or  east.  In  a terra 
house  the  fronts  should  be  south-east  and  nort  i 
west ; in  others  where  side  light  is  also  obtaifli 
able  more  latitude  is  permissible. 


As  to  prospect,  it  is  nearly  always  the  sar.:: 

n — builM 


thing  for  the  dweller  near  a large  town- 
ings  everywhere.  There  should,  however,  « 
trees  both  in  the  road  in  front  and  in  t 
garden,  and  creepers  on  the  house  itself. 

The  next  point  that  will  come  under  cc: 
sideration  is  the  cost,  which  will  fix  the  si : 
and  number  of  the  rooms  and  the  amount  tl ! 
can  be  expended  on  their  fittings  and  decoraticG 
The  common  system  of  making  approxima: 
estimates  by  cubing  or  areas  is  apt  to  be  vet 
misleading.  For  example,  the  areas  of  all  fro 
the  sitting-rooms  to  the  pantries  may  be  iil 
creased  by  50  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  is  on! 
increased  about  20  per  cent.,  assuming  that  tl 
heights  are  kept  the  same  and  the  fittings : 
the  same  quality. 

To  illustrate  this  take  a terrace  house  16 ;» 
between  the  party  walls  and  25  ft.  from  fra 
to  back  : 

area  = 25  ft.  by  16  ft.  = 400  sq.  ft. 
Enlarge  to  20  ft.  from  party  wall  to  party  w; 
and  30  ft.  from  back  to  front : 

area  = 30  ft.  by  20  ft.  = 600  sq.  ft. 
Assume  the  heights  to  be  the  same  and  con) 
pare  the  cost. 

Party  walls  50  ft.  and  60  ft,  long  = 2 b p 
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:nt.  increase,  front  and  back  walls  32  ft.  and 
!)  ft.  = say  20  per  cent,  increase  (is  really 
.ther  less).  Skirtings  and  cornices  will  follow 
ie  walls.  The  finish  to  floors  and  ceilings 
id  the  roofing  will  obviously  show  a 50  per 
int.  increase.  The  joists  of  the  upper  floors 
ill,  however,  show  more,  and  more  depth 
ping  required  owing  to  increase  of  span,  and 
ill  be  found  to  require  in  the  particular 
‘Stance  quoted  an  additional  20  per  cent. 

Many  items  require  no  increase  whatever, 
c.,  range,  copper,  stoves,  and  mantels.  With 
lie  drainage  and  plumbing  work,  which  is  very 
kpensive,  the  main  items  of  manholes,  vertical 
>il  pipes  and  service  pipes,  bath  and  water- 
loset  apparatus  and  sinks  are  not  increased, 
id  it  is  only  the  horizontal  pipes  between 
uem  and  these  to  the  very  small  amount  of 

0 per  cent. 

1 For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I have 
tnalysed  the  bill  of  quantities  of  a 1,450/. 
ouse,  and  I find  on  the  above  principles 

■ About  £240  with  no  increase  = £240 
**  93°  » 20  per  cent.  „ = 1,107 

| » 280  „ 50  per  cent.  „ = 420 

And  for  extra  depth 
of  floor  joists,  say...  13 

£1.450  £1.780 

r between  22  per  cent,  and  23  per  cent,  in- 
case of  cost  for  50  per  cent,  additional  acrom- 
iiodation.  This  point  is  somewhat  emphasised 
ecause  its  not  having  been  realised  seems  to 
:count  for  much  of  the  cramped  accommo- 
ation  we  shall  find  in  the  plans  appended. 

; While  on  the  subject  of  cost,  a word  of 
'arning  should  be  said  on  what  is  perhaps 
ue  greatest  architectural  sin  of  the  Victorian 
ge,  viz.,  the  faqade  built  in  a more  expensive 
manner  than  the  return  faces.  This  arrange- 
lent  gives  a thin  cardboard-like  effect  and 


entirely  destroys  architectural  solidity.  It 
would  be  cheaper  as  well  as  more  artistic 
to  build  the  main  front  of  similar  materials  to 
the  sides  and  back.  Perhaps  a new  reign 
and  new  century  will  alter  this. 

The  first  sketches  should  always  show  the 
principal  furniture,  and  the  relationship  of 
doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces  should  be  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  each  other  and  to  the 
furniture. 

Inside  v.  Outside  Chimneys. — If  the  fires  are 
well  grouped,  two  or,  at  the  most,  three 
chimney-stacks  will  be  required.  If  they  are 
on  inside  walls,  the  house  is  more  economically 
warmed,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  a down- 
draught from  a cold  flue.  On  the  other  hand, 
a compact  plan  usually  brings  the  internal 
doors  together  around  a small  hall  or  landing, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  doors  spoiling  the 
sitting  space  around  the  fires  or  the  plan  from 
becoming  straggling,  the  chimney  breasts 
have  usually  to  be  planned  in  the  outside  walls. 

The  Casement  v.  the  Double-hung  Sash.— 
The  double-hung  sash  is  unquestionably  con- 
venient for  lighting,  ventilation,  cleaning,  and 
it  is  easy  to  keep  clear  of  blinds  or  curtains  ; it 
is  easily  made  weathertight  and  is  simple  to 
fasten,  but  it  probably  requires  more  skill  to 
make  its  appearance  equal  to  that  of  a case- 
ment. The  mullioned  window,  especially 
when  long  and  low  and  without  a transome,  is 
undoubtedly  picturesque.  The  casements  are 
difficult  to  keep  weathertight  unless  they  open 
outwards,  in  which  case  one  at  least  of  an  odd 
number  of  lights  can  never  be  cleaned  from 
the  inside  of  the  room,  and  they  interfere  with 
flowers  on  the  window-sill.  An  even  number 
of  lights  for  cleaning  purposes  must  have  all 
to  open  in  pairs.  Opening  inwards  overcomes 
the  cleaning,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
difficulty,  but  makes  others  with  blinds, 


curtains,  or  a window-seat,  and  the  absence  of 
the  weathertight  qualities. 

The  Dining-room  in  a house  of  this  class  is 
the  most  important  room,  and  in  planning  this 
the  furniture  should  be  sketched  in,  and  its 
dual  use  as  room  for  meals  and  the  family 
sitting-room  taken  into  consideration.  A 
dining-table  varies  from  3 ft.  6 in.  to  4 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  there  should  be  room  for  one  6 ft.  to 
7 ft.  long,  and  more  at  times,  and  a sideboard, 
one  or  two  armchairs,  often  a couch  or  settee  ; 
and  if  there  is  no  study,  the  books  of  the  house 
and  a writing-table  will  be  here  also.  The 
room,  therefore,  should  not  be  too  small  (as  it 
often  is),  and  in  this  room  in  particular  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  doubling  the  area  will 
not  double  the  cost  of  a room.  The  best  aspect 
for  this  room  is  south-east.  Where  this  room 
is  general  living-room  as  well  as  dining-room, 
a large  bay  or  transept,  making  the  room 
“ L ”-  shaped,  gives  an  interesting  as  well  as 
convenient  room.  The  bay  is  purely  living- 
room,  the  other  end  of  the  “ L ” having  the 
dining-table,  the  remaining  portion  has  the 
fireplace,  and  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  each  branch  of  the  “ L ” in  turn. 

The  Drawing-room  in  small  houses  should  be 
generally  somewhat  smaller  than  the  dining- 
room, and  is  pleasant  if  it  has  the  afternoon 
sun. 

A Third  Sitting-room  is  a useful  addition, 
and  if  on  special  occasions  it  can  be  thrown 
into  connexion  with  one  of  the  others,  so  much 
the  better.  It  serves  as  a breakfast-room  the 
day  the  dining-room  is  “turned  out”  (in  one 
house  I know  the  hall  serves  this  purpose  well, 
callers  being  unlikely  at  so  early  an  hour).  Its 
chief  use  will  vary  very  much  in  different 
houses,  as  breakfast-room,  morning-room, 
library,  and  den. 

Bedrooms,  &c. — Roughly  one-third  of  our 
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time  is  spent  in  bed  and,  therefore,  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  house  should  have  particular  care 
in  their  planning.  An  adult  should  have  from 
1,200  to  2,500  cubic  ft.  of  air  per  hour,  equal  to  a 
room  nearly  20  ft.  by  13  ft.  by  9 ft.,  therefore 
the  necessity  for  ensuring  the  repeated  change 
of  air  in  a room  is  obvious.  Not  only  an  exit 
flue  but  an  inlet  is  required.  A deep  bottom 
bead  on  a sash  window  enables  air  to  enter  at 
the  meeting  rail,  I do  not  think  the  casement 
can  be  made  to  give  this  advantage.  Sun  also 
is  very  essential  to  keep  the  room  sweet  and 
healthy  and  should  enter  early  in  the  day.  A 
bedroom  hot  in  the  evening  from  a setting  sun 
is  disliked  by  most  people.  If  the  room  is 
near  an  internal  angle  of  the  building,  see  that 
the  window  is  not  commanded  by  one  in  the 
return  wall.  In  planning  the  room,  show  the 
principal  furniture,  the  bed,  with  the  light,  if 
possible,  from  the  side  and  space  for  a ward- 
robe. The  dressing-table  should  have  the  back 
of  the  mirror  to  the  window  or  between  the 
windows  if  there  are  two ; consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  morning  opening 
of  the  window  without  having  to  move  furni- 
ture first.  In  artificially  lighting  this  room 
one  light  should  be  so  arranged  with  regard 
to  the  dressing  table,  that  the  light  falls  on  the 
dresser’s  face  and  not  on  the  mirror.  In  a small 
room,  if  the  bed  occupies  the  position  already 
suggested,  this  one  light  will  probably  serve 
the  whole  room.  If  electric,  it  is  convenient 
to  be  able  to  switch  it  on  and  off  from  either 
the  door  or  while  lying  in  bed. 

Bath,  Lavatory , and  Water-closet. — In  con- 
nexion with  the  bedrooms  the  bath-room 
will  be  much  used  ; in  these  small  houses  it 
assumes  a much  greater  relative  importance 
than  in  large  houses.  In  addition  to  the  bath 
there  should  be  a fitted  lavatory,  both  to  have 
hot  and  cold  water  (this  arrangement  means  a 
great  saving  of  labour  in  the  house  by  lessening 
the  amount  of  hot  and  cold  water  carried  to 
each  bedroom,  and  subsequent  removal  of 
slops.)  Some  polished  copper  hot  water  rails 
for  airing  towels  are  useful,  and  help  to  warm 
the  room.  The  bath  most  commonly  used  has 
a roll  top  edge  and  no  casing  ; this  seems  to 
me  a great  mistake.  As  a rule,  casings  should 
be  omitted  whenever  possible,  that  every  part 
may  be  kept  clean,  but  a bath  is  so  big  in  bulk 
and  has  usually  to  be  placed  against  the  wall 
so  that  no  one  can  possibly  reach  over  to  clean 
the  vertical  space  between  the  side  of  the  bath 
and  the  wall.  The  shallow  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  bath  and  the  floor  is  almost  as 
bad.  Splashing  over  of  water,  often  soapy,  is 
inevitable,  and  the  dust  clings. 

As  near  as  possible  to  the  bathroom  should 
be  the  upstairs  water-closet,  but  never  in  it, 
although  one  sees  illustrations  of  this.  These 
two  apartments  seem  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  arrange  ; they  should  be  near  the  bed- 
rooms, since  the  bathroom  partially  acts  as  a 
dressing-room,  yet  so  retired  that  persons  using 
the  water-closet  should  not  advertise  their 
movements  all  over  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  to 
this  end  do  not  permit  any  borrowed  light 
from  one  or  the  other  to  a neighbouring 
passage,  and  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
the  water-closet  apparatus  and  the  water 
waste  preventer  that  they  may  be  as  silent  as 
possible.  Next  it  is  most  important  to 
remember  that  a water-closet  is  not  merely  an 
apartment  6 ft.  by  4 ft.  or  thereabouts 
which  may  be  partitioned  off  anywhere.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  often 
30  ft.  high  ; in  other  words,  the  soil-pipe  is  an 
essential  part  of  it,  and  if  you  place  a water- 
closet  on  the  principal  front  near  or  over  the 
entrance  door,  this  soil-pipe  and  the  ventilation 
pipe  which  extends  it,  will  spoil  the  effect  of 
everything.  Bath  and  lavatory  wastes  are 
nearly  as  bad.  Over  the  scullery,  or  some  of 
the  adjacent  pantry  or  kitchen  parts,  is  the 
natural  place  ; but  see  that  the  water-closet  is 
not  over  the  larder — a point  to  which  it  always 
seems  to  gravitate.  All  places  having  water 
supplied  to  them  should  be  as  near  to  one 
another  as  possible,  for  economy  of  pipe  work 
and  also  because  of  accidental  overflows  ; a 
long  distance,  too,  from  the  kitchen  boiler 
to  the  bath  or  lavatory  generally  means 
that  the  circulating  pipes  have  to  cross 
hall  or  sitting-room  ; and  as  few  people  care 
to  see  them  exposed  here,  they  get  boxed  up  in 
floors  and  other  improper  and  inaccessible 
places.  To  sum  up  this  part,  the  bathroom  and 
water-closet  should  be  regarded  as  very  large, 
their  wastes  extending  down  to  the  drains, 
their  supply  and  ventilation  pipes  go  up  to  the 
cistern  and  ridges  of  roof,  and  the  bath  has 
also  a horizontal  extension  to  the  kitchen  boiler. 


The  Kitchen , Offices , and  Servants’  Quarters 
in  small  London  houses  are  usually  very 
cramped  and  deficient — at  least,  to  those  like 
myself  who  have  had  some  country  training 
first.  The  points  about  increase  of  size  should 
be  borne  in  mind  here  in  particular.  The 
kitchen  is  also  the  servants’  living-room,  and 
therefore  should  have  as  good  an  outlook  as 
possible,  and  some  sun,  preferably  in  the  early 
morning.  Adjoining  should  be  the  scullery, 
primarily  intended  for  the  keeping  and 
cleansing  of  the  cooking  utensils  and  the 
rougher  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  food, 
but  many  other  duties  are  now  thrust  on  to  it. 
It  is  the  place  where  nearly  all  the  dirty  work 
of  the  house  is  done,  such  as  cleaning  boots 
and  knives,  trimming  lamps,  washing  up 
greasy  plates  and  dishes  ; it  is  also  frequently 
fitted  with  a gas  stove,  and  becomes  the  chief 
cooking  place  in  hot  weather. 

It  needs  a copper  for  the  rougher  laundry 
work  that  is  always  done  at  home,  it  is  also  the 
storage  place  for  brushes  and  brooms,  and  we 
are  frequently  asked  to  believe  that  a space 
about  6 ft.  square  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
larder  must  be  placed  so  that  it  can  be  kept 
cool  and  away  from  the  steam  of  the  scullery 
copper.  A lock-up  store  should  be  provided, 
where  the  lady  of  the  house  will  keep  extra 
groceries  in  reserve  and  where  best  dinner  and 
other  services  and  glass  are  kept.  An  exceed- 
ingly useful  addition,  even  in  the  smallest 
house,  is  a china  or  housemaid’s  pantry  pro- 
vided with  a lead-lined  sink.  Here  tea  and 
breakfast  services  are  washed  and  stored,  also 
plate  and  glass.  Table-linen  is  also  kept  here. 
By  attending  to  the  lighter  work  here,  the 
mistress  and  young  ladies  of  the  house  can 
assist  without  interfering  with  the  servants.  If 
planned  as  an  ante-room  between  the  kitchen 
and  main  house,  it  will  also  act  as  a ventilated 
disconnecting  lobby,  and  help  to  prevent  an 
unavoidable  cookery  smell  extending  all  over 
the  house. 

The  Stairs  may  be  made  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  house,  but  they  must  be  practical 
also  ; they  will  have  to  be  used  by  the  very 
young  and  the  infirm.  Winders  are  often 
dangerous,  and  should  never  be  curved  on 
plan  (as  they  often  are  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs) 
if  it  is  intended  to  carpet  them.  Bulky  furni- 
ture will  also  have  to  go  up  and  down  and  at 
times  a coffin. 

The  Plan. — The  width  of  the  site  is  the  next 
point  that  will  determine  the  plan.  Narrow 
sites  must  make  the  house  one  of  a row  ; at 
25  ft.  it  is  possible  to  make  it  “ semi-detached  ” ; 
40  ft.  to  50  ft.  is  the  least  on  which  the  smallest 
detached  house  will  look  well. 

The  varieties  of  plan  possible  are  more  than, 
I think,  is  commonly  supposed.  In  a terrace- 
house  the  simplest  is  to  put  two  rooms  on  a 
floor  facing  the  front  and  back  of  the  site,  res- 
pectively, a part  of  one  being  cut  off  for  the 
staircase,  or  the  staircase  may  be  put  in 
between  them.  In  these  cases  the  kitchen  and 
offices  occupy  a basement  story,  two  sitting- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with  probably  two 
floors  of  sleeping-rooms  over.  Constructively 
cheap,  owing  to  small  amount  of  foundation 
and  roofing  (which  the  increased  thickness  of 
walls  will  not  outweigh).  They  are  very  in- 
convenient, owing  to  the  amount  of  stairs. 
There  is,  of  course,  three  times  as  much  stair- 
case in  a four-story  house  as  in  one  of  two 
stories.  The  first  variation  is  to  bring  the 
kitchen  to  the  ground  floor  in  a wing  behind 
the  stairs,  with  the  result  that  the  look-out  from 
one  sitting-room  is  quite  spoiled,  the  scullery 
or  coals  enjoying  the  view.  Another  arrange- 
ment transposes  sitting-room  and  kitchen  de- 
partment, opening  the  kitchen  from  the  centre 
of  the  house.  In  both  these  types  the  getting 
in  and  out  of  coals  and  dust  is  a great 
difficulty  unless  there  is  a back  way.  In  the 
Midlands  it  is  a common  practice  in  small 
houses  of  this  kind  to  make  a passage  at  the 
side  common  to  two  houses  for  this  purpose, 
and  as  a tradesmen’s  entrance. 

Larger  terrace  houses  are  obtained  by 
placing  the  drawing-room  or  a study  upstairs 
and  an  additional  floor  of  bedrooms.  If  this 
is  done,  great  care  must  be  taken  with  the 
approach.  Most  of  us  can  probably  call  to 
mind  examples  where  the  stair  is  too  narrow, 
and  the  bath  and  water-closet  department  too 
conspicuous  en  route.  All  terrace  houses  are 
open  to  many  objections — the  difficulty  of 
getting  sunshine  to  all  rooms  has  been 
mentioned,  and  the  difficulty  with  coals  and 
dust  where  there  is  no  basement.  To  these 
must  be  added  that  the  drains,  with  rare 
exception,  must  pass  under  the  building,  and 


the  transmission  of  sound  from  one  house  ti 
another  is  very  considerable.  Piano  playing 
singing,  the  running  of  children  up  and  dowfc 
stairs,  and  even  conversation  may  be  hearl 
As  generally  planned,  the  sitting-rooms  <e 
different  houses  have  only  a thin  wall  betweej 
them,  and  the  front  doors  of  two  houses  adjojl 
as  at  AA.  The  passage  of  sound,  of  coursi 
can  be  lessened  by  the  arrangement  at  Bl. 
where  the  rooms  have  the  staircase  between 
but  the  cost  is  greater,  there  being  more  britif 
work,  and  the  light  and  air  to  the  centre  pai 
of  the  house  is  much  damaged.  In  the  London 
district  there  is  also  the  aesthetic  objection  thi 
the  party-walls  must  show  above  the  rooll 
and  they  are  very  difficult  to  treat  in  a sati: 
factory  way.  In  many  of  the  London  districa 
external  walls  within  10  ft.  of  another  houii 
have  also  to  have  parapets  above  the  ro<  1 
These  points  much  affect  the  design,  u 
example,  a series  of  gables  with  their  ridgl 
over  the  centre  of  each  house,  and  parallel 
the  party- walls,  would  work  out  in 
most  distressing  and  expensive  mann<  I 
wide-fronted  terrace  houses,  i.e.,  those  havitf 
two  rooms  on  the  front,  have  not  beoji 
mentioned,  as  except  on  plots  very  shalld 
from  road  to  back,  or  with  a sharp  fall  to 
from  the  road  where  the  long  type  is  n 
easily  fitted,  they  are  not  much  in  reque 
The  chief  advantage  of  dwelling  in  a subu 
as  against  living  more  in  town  in  a £ 
or  house  of  equal  value  lies  in  having 
garden  or  open  space  around  the  dwellin; 
and  the  desirability  of  this  and  of  access  tol 
for  a wheelbarrow,  &c.,  make  the  detached  if 
partially  detached  house  a necessity;  and  the. 
latter,  moreover,  get  us  over  many  of  o| 
previous  difficulties. 

On  narrow  plots  the  semi-detached  house! 
very  like  the  terrace  house  already  describe 
The  front  doors  can,  however,  be  put  at  ti 
side  away  from  the  party-wall  and  thus  sect* 
greater  privacy,  but  this  generally  requiresij 
wider  plot.  These  pairs  of  symmetrical 
planned  houses  seem  to  me  to  be  among  t| 
most  unsatisfactory  designs  ever  produced,  i 
symmetrical  elevation  to  the  road  has  a gr« 
pier  instead  of  opening  as  the  central  featuti 
and  this  is  usually  capped  by  the  end  of  tj 
parapet  of  the  party-wall,  which  goes  up  \ 
all  sorts  of  irregular  turns  so  much  higljt 
than  all  the  roofs,  turrets,  dormers,  &c.,  with 
4 ft.  or  so  of  it.  Sooner  or  later  the  hou>^ 
drift  into  different  ownership,  and  one  paid 
his  woodwork  white  and  the  other  black,  aj 
the  disaster  is  complete.  The  remedy  1 
simple  : do  not  plan  a symmetrical  pair.  ; 

Larger  detached  and  semi-detached  homt 
are  so  varied  in  plan  they  are  difficult  1 
classify  ; a few  actual  examples  were  thereto 
shown  on  the  screen,  with  some  slight  cot 
ment  on  each.  We  give  some  of  the  points « 
far  as  they  are  intelligible  apart  from  t 
illustrations. 

Terrace  house,  20  ft.  frontage  ; ground  fai 
sharply  to  rear  of  plot ; drawing-room  plaq 
at  back  on  first  floor  and  only  ten  st« 
above  dining-room  at  entrance  level.  Kitchel 
are  thus  half-basement  so  far  as  levels  at 
concerned,  but  are  themselves  entirely  aboi 
ground.  Kitchen  gets  a good  look-out. 

Semi-detached  house  ; frontage  40  ft. 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  usual  run  i*1 
houses  in  this  locality  with  the  door  in  ti, 
middle  and  a room  on  either  side.  Here 
have  a hall  8 ft.  wide,  sitting-rooms  to  ti 
south-east,  and  both  to  the  front  as  being  t 
most  interesting  outlook. 

House  of  33  ft.  frontage,  showing  ingenioi 
arrangement  of  the  back  wing.  Sculled 
larder,  coals,  &c.,  are  less  in  height  than  ti 
principal  rooms,  and  a sort  of  mezzani. 
over  them  is  approached  from  the  half-landii; 
up-staircase.  • 

The  mezzanine  contains  bathroom,  wate 
closet,  and  a good  sized  linen-room  ; these  .1 
turn  are  kept  very  low,  and  the  servants’  be- 
room  is  placed  over.  This  part  of  the  hou 
is,  therefore,  three  floors  high  against  tv 
elsewhere,  but  the  top  floor  of  the  wing  is  or  i 
some  six  steps  above  the  general  first  floe 
This  placing  of  the  servants’  bedroom  woul1 
I think,  be  generally  appreciated  both  It 
servant  and  mistress. 

Detached  house  for  corner  site  ; fronta;. 
32  ft.  ; house  entered  through  a large  sittin: 
room  hall.  An  exceptional  appearance  is  giv<; 
by  placing  the  main  cornice  of  wood  at  the  lev.i 
of  the  first  floor  window-cills,  and  above  this’ 
Mansard  roof,  the  upper  story  being  thft 
half  in  the  roof.  As  the  lower  slope  of  the  ro' 
commences  near  the  outside  edge  of  tl 
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I cornice  (top  member  of  which  is  the  rain- 

i water  gutter),  it  is  possible  to  obtain  inside  a 
■ height  of  6 ft,  before  any  slope  begins,  and 
' even  then  it  is  75  deg.,  the  steeper  pitch  of  the 
1 Mansard  and  brickwork  being  filled  in  between 
the  rafters.  All  the  external  wails  are  as  solid 
as  usual,  6 ft.  from  the  floor, 
i ’ A corner  site  house  ; principal  front  of  about 
• 70  ft.  had  excellent  view  across  the  Avon 
Principal  sitting-rooms  both  face  this  way 
’ and  the  entrance  was  from  the  side  road. 

I Attempt  made  to  keep  all  the  water  services 
1 together,  and  to  so  arrange  the  bath  wastes 
and  soil  pipes  that  they  do  not  disfigure  the 
1 principal  fronts. 


1 Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  said  he  desired  to  pro 
: pose  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Searles- 
1 Wood  and  Appelbee  for  their  papers.  With 
much  that  t..ey  had  said  most  people  would 
be  in  agreement,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
1 points  to  which  exception  could  be  taken  He 
I objected  to  Mr.  Searles- Wood's  theory  of  pro- 
portions, which  he  thought  was  impossible  of 
application,  In  the  case  of  a middle-sized 
ijhouse,  for  instance,  of  from  100/.  to  120/  per 
(year,  the  relative  proportions  of  a few  parts 
hs  Us*11?  b»  suSSefledi  as  some  parts  must 
r £“*»»£>”  area  in  the  smallest 
thouse  of  the  kind.  Take  a house  of  the  above 
.rental  for  father  and  mother,  four  children,  and 

■ two  servants  ; if  the  dining-room  were  repre- 
sented as  I (say  about  19  ft.  by  15  ft.  minimum) 
the  drawing-room  might  be  about  r2  ; but  the 
morning-room  must  be  at  least  170  superficial 
feet,  the  kitchen  210  superficial  feet,  the  scullery 

t sff  •S?filc,al  feet>  the  Pa"‘ry  at  least 
3 0 superficial  feet,  and  the  larder  at  least  60 
nuperficial  feet.  That  was  to  say,  they  were 
Slze  of  (he  Principal  rooms. 
The  principal  bedroom  might  be,  in  relation  to 
J dmmg-room  of  i,  about  -9,  but  each  dressing- 
toom  must  be  at  least  80  superficial  feet.  The 
Mecond  bedroom  might  be, in  relation  to  a dining- 
Kfj,°f I’  ab°ut  '8’  but  each  Of  the  bedrooms 
ELf  Ld  ?fhte5s  and  sons  of  the  household 
(oust  be  at  least  170  superficial  feet  and  the 
servants  bedroom  the  same,  and  the  bathroom 
rb0Xr00m,cach  ia‘Ieaa‘  80  superficial  feet. 

J ere  frequently  only  four  parts  which 
Hd  ha"e  tbe  “me  relative  size  in  several 

e se  tied  hvZeS  °‘  ll!e  °ther  parts  could  "°‘ 
IrnE?  d by  proporll°n-  If  this  system  of 
ifonld  d C?U  da  be  carried  out.  buildings 
ould  be  designed  somewhat  on  the  principle 
at  music  was  ground  out  by  the  barrel-organ, 

le  cfid^ot  bnl‘ead  of  ,‘he  brains  bei"g  used. 

■ I aid  hi  ?cel,evd the  Possibility  of  this  at 

Ell,  5.“  thought  it  was  utterly  impossible 
Lnnle^h  °f  “any  kinds  of 

f the  irid  h'i  ShOUid  be  done-  In  reference 
ike  thi?d  t,0n  °L  pairs  of  houses,  exactly 

. ke,  that  was  partly  due  to  the  way  towns 
ften  came  into  existence,  i.e.,  by  accident, 
ithree  people  seemed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
iwft  v?1  ;\nd,  arrangement  of  suburban 
&’  v'7-\  lbe  Iand  speculator,  the  financial 
ET’  *"d  Jo  est.ate  agent.  These  three 
%-rsonages  determined  what  should  be 
e character  of  a suburb,  and  no  one 
atter‘l|,PrarCd  *°  be  approached  in  the 
■sinT  Consffi“en‘Iy  all  manner  of  shape- 
jssness  resulted  from  the  formation  of 
»d5  in  order  that  more  frontage  and  more 
oney  could  be  obtained.  This  was  a monsZus 
a?'°;  affairs,  and  some  attempt  should  be 
at  c ‘o  alter  it.  He  had  been  greatly  im- 
. essect  by  the  manner  in  which  Bournemouth 
?u  ‘aid  out  on  the  east  as  compared 
th  the  west  and  the  north.  The  eastern  part 
ld  been  thought  out  by  one  whom  they  all 
KP™  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  who  cut 

e roads  through  the  pine  woods  in  a rational 
ay,  and  arranged  that  buildings  should  be  set 
a considerable  distance.  But  across  the 
r!ley  the  usual  arrangement  had  been  carried 
tj  and  there  would  be  found  roads  going  out 
om  the  main  road  and  coming  back  with  a 
3P  like  a fish-hook,  at  perhaps  a distance  of 
1 y on.e  hundred  yards.  As  to  the  duplication 
[ semi-detached  houses,  the  building  specu- 
-or  was  chiefly  responsible,  but  architects 
untenanced  him  by  not  showing  what  might 
P done.  As  to  the  question  of  three  stories, 
was  an  extremely  difficult  thing,  when 
ie  came  to  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
lODiem,  to  determine  how  to  get  the  proper 
raroom  accommodation  for  the  ordinary 
ed  house,  but  strong  objection  was  taken  by 
any  occupants  to  two  flights  of  stairs.  What 
is  needed  to  overcome  the  difficulty  was  a 
ger  ground  story.  In.  regard  to  aspect, 
m mg  was  more  curiously  misapprehended 


than  the  question  of  aspect  for  the  class  o^ 
houses  under  discu-sion.  It  was  said  that, 
although  another  aspect  might  be  given  to 
the  dining-room,  probably  the  best  aspect  was 
the  north.  He  disagreed  with  that  altogether, 
for  the  dining-room  in  a large  number  of 
cases  was  also  the  living  room  of  a family,  and 
they  should  get  as  much  sun  as  possible.  He 
held  that  the  right  aspect  for  it  was  south- 
east by  south.  In  regard  to  the  height  of 
rooms,  he  advocated  io  ft.  for  the  ground  story 
9 ft.  6 in.  for  first  floor,  and  8 ft.  6 in.  for  the 
story  above. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks  and  said  he  did  not  know  how  they 
would  define  “ small,”  for  opinions  would  differ 
according  to  the  wealth  of  owners.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  size  of  drawing-rooms  and  dining- 
rooms was  often  discussed  by  the  ladies  of  a 
^acbes  asked  that  the  drawing-room 
should  be  the  largest  room,  for  receptions, 
vvhereas  the  master  of  the  house  naturally  felt 
that  the  dining-room  was,  to  middle-class 
families  to  a certain  extent,  not  only  the 
dining-room,  but  the  general  sitting-room  for 
the  family,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Clarkson  that  the  best  aspect  should  be  chosen 
tor  that  room.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Searles- Wood  about  the  garden  entrance.  By 
all  means  have  the  garden  entrance  if  it  could 
be  afforded,  because  people  were  inclined  to 
come  in  from  the  garden  without  properly 
wiping  their  boots,  and  this  in  wet  weather  was 
very  undesirable.  The  method  described  by  Mr. 
Searles-Wood  of  lowering  the  floor  of  a billiard- 
room  was  a good  one,  and  perhaps  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  quite  agreed 
yvith  Mr.  Clarkson  as  to  the  height  of  rooms 
being  10  ft.  for  ground  floor  and  9 ft.  6 in.  for 
cr  i j°u  bu*  the  question  was  very  much 
attec  ed  by  cost,  especially  now,  when  bricks 
1 J:Tlbour  cost  so  much-  He  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Searles-Wood  to  give  them  the  cost 
per  foot  cube  of  the  houses  he  had  referred 
to.  The  great  drawback  to  architects  de- 
signing houses  for  the  middle  classes  was  the 
cost.  An  architect  might  design  a house 
which  would  cost  1,200/.,  but  in  an  adjoining 
street  a similar  house  could  be  built  by  the 
speculative  builder  for  900/.  or  1,000/.  As  to 
the  double-hung  sash,  while  the  casement  was 
externally  very  picturesque  it  was  extremely 
inconvenient,  for  wet  and  draught  could  not 
be  kept  out  when  it  opened  outside,  and 
when  it  opened  inside  it  interfered  sadly 
wflh  blinds,  and  curtains.  He  preferred  the 
double-hung  sash,  especially  as  it  could  be  made 
more  or  less  picturesque  by  showing  nearly  all 
the  frame  and  having  very  stout  sash  bars. 

As  to  water  waste  preventers,  he  knew  of  a 
case  where  they  had  been  a nuisance,  but  the 
difficulty  had  been  solved  by  having  a piece  of 
pipe  fixed  on  the  inlet  pipe  so  that  there  was 
no  sound  when  the  water  flowed,  as  the  pipe 
was  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  water  waste 
preventer.  The  best  place  for  the  bath  and 
water-closet  was  over  the  scullery,  for  the 
scullery  ceiling  was  not  of  much  importance 
if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  upstairs 
arrangements.  They  would  all  agree  with 
Mr.  Clarkson  in  wishing  that  all  houses  could 
be  built  from  architects’  designs.  Scarcely 
one  house  in  a thousand  in  the  London  dis- 
trict was  designed  by  an  architect.  Houses 
were  all  alike  in  many  streets,  and  they  were 
run  up  wholesale,  for,  unfortunately,  if  decent 
houses  were  erected  under  contract  from  archi 
tects’  designs  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  the  subject  was  a very 
important  one  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
Association,  for  he  supposed  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  architects  began  their  serious  work 
by  designing  a small  house.  The  more,  there- 
fore, the  subject  were  discussed  and  studied 
the  better  for  those  just  entering  upon  their 
careers.  The  field  that  was  open  for  invention 
in  the  design  of  small  houses  was  practically 
unlimited,  but  at  the  same  time  the  subject  was 
such  a familiar  one,  that  there  was  great  risk, 
especially  with  young  men,  of  getting  into  a 
groove  and  thinking  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  arriving  at  any  new  arrangement. 
With  regard  to  the  smaller  terrace  house,  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  plan  which  put 
the  drawing-room  in  the  back  wing  and  the 
kitchen  looking  down  the  narrow  alley  was  a 
very  great  advance  upon  the  more  usual 
arrangement ; but  at  the  same  time  there  were 
disadvantages  in  it.  Mr.  Appelbee  had  shown  a 
plan  where  there  was  a small  back  passage 
between  the  two  houses  which  served  as  a 
tradesman’s  entrance  ; that,  of  course,  meant  a 


serious  defect  in  that  type  of  house.  The 
drawing-room  at  the  back  in  that  class  of 
house  generally  became  a very  long  narrow 
room  with  a window  at  the  end,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  something  might  be  done 
to  improve  the  proportions  of  that  room. 
Mr.  Searles-Wood  had  given  them  some 
rules  as  to  proportion,  but  it  seemed  a mistake 
to  try  and  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  on 
such  a matter,  because  people  had  different 
ideas  as  to  proportions,  and  it  was  not  desir- 
able to  get  into  a groove.  Still,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  drawing-room  should  be  a larger 
room  than  the  dining-room  in  most  houses, 
because  in  the  dining-room  people  sat  still, 
while  in  the  drawing-room  they  more  or  less 
moved  about,  and  wanted  more  room.  He 
thought  the  billiard-room  should  hardly  ever 
have  a top  light  in  a private  house.  As  had 
been  said,  the  room  was  almost  always  used  at 
night,  and  if  used  on  odd  occasions  in  the  day 
time  the  fittings  which  lighted  the  table  at 
night  cast  an  objectionable  shadow  on  the 
table,  and  it  was  a mistake  to  adopt  any  other 
arrangement  than  that  of  lighting  by  windows. 

If  the  windows  were  properly  arranged,  there 
ought  to  be  no  objection  to  the  side  light  on 
account  of  shadow.  The  vexed  question  of 
casements  v.  sashes  was  one  on  which  there 
would  never  be  any  agreement,  he  was  afraid. 

It  was  certainly  a matter  of  taste,  to  a large 
extent,  but  in  his  opinion  there  were  serious 
defects  in  sash  windows  which,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  it  was  impossible  to 
overcome.  When  one  was  designing  in  a 
more  or  less  picturesque  style,  one  very  often 
wanted  to  have  a long  low  window,  and 
that  was  absolutely  impossible  with  a sash. 
There  was  also  a very  radical  difficulty  in 
a sash,  which  could  not  possibly  be  got 
over  ; and  that  was  that  the  glass  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  sash  was  on  a very  different  plane 
from  the  glass  in  the  lower  half,  and  that 
always  seemed  to  be  a very  objectionable 
thing.  He  knew  there  were  difficulties  as  to 
cleaning  casements  and  various  points  of  that 
sort,  but  he  never  came  across  a casement 
which  could  not  with  a little  thought  be  cleaned 
from  the  inside.  He  supposed  that  every  one 
would  agree  that  pairs  of  houses  should  not  be 
absolutely  alike.  Generally,  when  they  were 
designed  alike,  it  was  merely  an  excuse  for 
laziness,  because  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  a 
little  variety  in  the  design  of  the  two,  although 
they  might  be  planned  exclusively  on  the  same 
lines.  With  regard  to  the  height  of  rooms  he 
differed  from  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Clarkson,  for  he  thought  that  10  ft.  was  rather 
overdoing  it  in  most  cases.  He  would  take  as 
a minimum  8 ft.,  and  there  were  many  rooms 
which  looked  better  8 ft.  than  10  ft.  high.  It 
was  easier  to  treat  rooms  and  decorate  them 
when  they  were  kept  to  rather  low  proportions. 

He  supposed  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  were  familiar  with  one  of 
the  prettiest  estates  round  about  London,  i.e., 
Bedford  Park  estate.  A study  of  the  plans  of 
some  of  the  houses  on  that  estate,  designed  by 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  would  well  repay  the  time 
spent,  for  there  was  a great  deal  of  originality 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  them,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  planned  on  the  most  common 
sense  lines,  without  extravagance.  There  was 
a great  deal  to  be  learnt  from  them,  and  they 
showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
variety. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Searles  Wood,  in  reply,  said  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  suggest  by  what  he  had 
said  as  to  proportion  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
stock  article  ; but  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  whether  or  not,  in  a 
design,  they  were  to  do  something  original  or 
commonplace.  To  a certain  extent,  if  they 
wanted  to  be  reasonable,  they  ought  to  design 
something  that  would  have  a value  in  the 
market,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  house  was 
likely  to  change  hands.  What  he  wanted  to 
arrive  at  for  the  sake  of  the  man  in  the  street 
was  something  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of 
rooms,  like  the  multiple  photographs  of  cele- 
brities— half  a dozen  celebrities  being  photo- 
graphed on  to  one  another  in  order  to  produce 
a good  common  type.  As  to  the  prices  of  the 
houses,  the  lower  one  on  plate  cost  3,000/.,  and 
the  upper  one  1,240/.  The  others  were  about 
2,000/  each.  As  to  the  height  of  the  rooms,  it 
was  rather  a pretty  feature  to  make  a difference 
in  the  height  of  the  rooms.  As  to  the  vexed 
question  of  casements  and  sashes,  he  supposed 
that  most  architects  knew  that  a hinge  could 
be  got  which  allowed  a casement  to  be  reversed, 
and  that  got  over  the  difficulty  of  Cleaning. 
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Mr.  Appelbee  said  that  if  they  acted  on  Mr. 
Clarkson's  advice  and  gave  a south-east  by 
south  aspect  for  the  principal  rooms,  the  other 
side  of  the  house  would  not  get  much  sun. 
As  he  had  pointed  out,  the  cost  per  foot  cube 
was  really  unreliable,  except  for  houses  of 
almost  identical  size  and  shape.  Assuming  8d. 
as  the  price  per  foot  for  the  1,450/.  house  he 
had  mentioned,  the  one  with  50  per  cent, 
larger  area  would  be  found  to  work  out  well 
under  yd.  Reference  had  been  made  to  water 
waste  preventers  which  made  no  noise  when 
they  filled  ; but  what  about  emptying  ? He 
would  like  to  know  of  one  silent  then. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  April  19,  when 
Mr.  M.  A.  Green  would  read  a paper  on 
“ Eighteenth  Century  Architecture  of  Bath,” 
illustrated  by  lantern  views. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Members'  Soiree, 

Owing  to  a variety  of  circumstances,  the 
Committee  has  decided  this  year  to  postpone 
the  soiree  and  annual  play. 


Jllustrattons. 

THE  GLASGOW  EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS. 

DHESE  illustrations  are  reproduced  from 
sketches  made  specially  for  this  journal 
by  Mr.  Alexander  M'Gibbon,  Glasgow, 
whose  admirable  drawings  of  the  Scottish 
cathedrals,  formerly  published  in  a series  in 
our  pages,  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers. 

The  buildings  are  described  and  criticised  in 
the  first  article  of  this  issue,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 


SMALL  SUBURBAN  HOUSES. 

These  sketch  plans  and  elevations  of  small 
suburban  houses  formed  a portion  of  the  illus- 
trations to  Mr.  Searles-Wood’s  paper  on  the 
subject  read  at  the  Architectural  Association, 
and  reported  on  another  page. 


TWO  DESIGNS  FOR  CHURCHES  . 

A COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

This  church  was  designed  to  seat  260  per- 
sons in  the  nave.  The  walls  were  to  be  built 


of  hammer-dressed  squared-coursed  rubble, 
with  finely-tooled  weatherings,  copings,  &c., 
and  to  be  plastered  internally  for  colour  deco- 
ration. The  ceilings  of  the  chancel  and  the 
nave  were  to  be  of  polygonal  section,  with 
moulded  ribs  and  plaster  panels  for  decoration 
in  colour.  The  ceiling  in  the  tower  over  the 
choir  was  to  be  of  oak,  with  panels  formed  by 
moulded  ribs.  Around  the  nave  a dado  was 
intended,  which,  with  the  seating,  was  to  be 
stained  green.  The  flooring  under  the  seats 
was  to  be  of  pitch  pine  in  narrow  widths,  and 
in  the  gangways,  &c.,  tiled. 


DESIGN  FOR  EMMANUEL  CHURCH,  EXETER. 

This  design  was  prepared  for  and  submitted 
in  competition.  The  requirements  were,  that 
the  church  should  seat  600  persons,  be  capable 
of  being  built  in  sections,  and  of  being  easily 
extended.  The  design  shows  a nave  with 
aisles  and  a chancel,  together  giving  accom- 
modation for  616  persons.  A morning  chapel 
and  a baptistry  are  also  provided,  the  latter 
with  a separate  approach.  Clergy  and  choir 
vestries  are  arranged  at  the  east  end  of  site. 
In  consequence  of  the  low  level  of  the  site, 
special  provision  was  made  to  exclude  flood 
water.  The  walls  were  to  be  of  local  red 
limestone  in  hammer-dressed  squared-coursed 
rubble,  with  a 2-in.  cavity  and  an  inner  9-in. 
lining  of  brickwork.  The  dressings  were  to 
be  in  Doulting  stone,  finished  with  a finely 
dragged  surface.  The  chequered  work  at  the 
east  end  was  to  be  in  red  limestone  and 
Doulting  stone  set  alternating.  The  walls 
were  to  be  plastered  internally  ; the  roofs  to  be 
open-timbered,  ceiled  at  collar,  with  moulded 
ribs  to  form  panels,  and  externally  covered  with 
tiles.  The  floor  to  nave  was  to  be  of  encaustic 
tiles,  the  floor  of  chancel  of  marble  in  6-in. 
squares.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  6,ooo/. 

C.  V.  Johnson. 


The  Building  Trades  Exhibition. — We  are 
informed  that  this  exhibition,  which  will  open  on 
the  17th  inst.  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  and 
remain  open  until  the  22nd  inst.,  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  representative  in  point  of  exhibitors  of  its 
kind.  Every  foot  of  the  ground  floor  space  has 
been  allotted.  As  already  mentioned,  special 
sections  are  this  year  being  devoted  to  fire  preven- 
tion and  smoke  abatement.  Visits  to  the  hall,  as 
in  previous  years,  will  be  paid  by  professional  insti- 
tutions interested. 


FORM  OF  CONDITIONS  OF  CONTRACT. 

The  tenth  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
last  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruningi 
Vice-President,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  havinp 
been  taken  as  read,  Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  Hon 
Secretary,  announced  the  death  of  Mr 
Frederick  Boreham,  who  was  elected  ai 
Associate  in  1871. 

The  following  candidates,  recommended  foi 
election  by  the  Council,  were  declarer 
elected : — Mr.  Robert  Stephen  Ayling,  West 
minster,  as  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Norman  Thorp 
Clapham,  as  Associate. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  t 
consider  the  amendments  to  the  Institute  forn 
of  conditions  of  contract.  As  the  meetin] 
would  be  aware,  it  had  been  impossible  t 
come  to  any  arrangement  with  the  Institute  c 
Builders  on  the  arbitration  clauses  which  wa. 
satisfactory  to  the  members  of  that  body 
The  Council  therefore  submitted  the  amended 
clauses  to  the  meeting  for  consideration! 
afterwards  they  would  he  remitted  to  thl 
Council,  so  that  they  could  be  put  in  proper 
form  for  reprint  on  the  contract  as  it  would  b 
issued  in  future  by  the  Institute  alone.* 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  asked  whether  Claus  £ 
32  was  the  same  as  before. 

The  Chairman  : Yes,  it  is  exactly  the  samqj 
Continuing,  the  chairman  said  he  thought  !j£ 
would  be"  most  convenient  if  they  took  th; 
discussion  on  the  clauses  seriatim,  takimb 
Clause  1 first. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  said  he  would  move  th1; 
acceptance  of  the  amended  Clause  1 : — 

“ 1.  That  the  works  shall  be  carried  out  i 
accordance  with  the  directions,  and  to  the  reason; 
able  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  in  accordant 
with  the  said  drawings  and  specification,  and  i 
accordance  with  such  further  drawings,  details,  an 
instructions  in  explanation  of  the  same  as  may  fron 
time  to  time  be  given  by  the  architect.  If  the  wor 
shown  on  any  such  further  drawings  or  detail)' 
or  necessary  to  comply  with  any  such  instruction: 
directions,  or  explanations,  be,  in  the  opinion  i 
the  contractor,  in  excess  of  that  comprise 
in  the  contract,  he  shall,  before  proceediri 
with  such  work,  give  notice  in  writing  to  th 
effect  to  the  architect.  In  the  event  of  the  architc 
and  contractor  failing  to  agree  as  to  whether  or  n< 
there  is  any  excess,  and  of  the  architect  decidirin 
that  the  contractor  is  to  carry  out  the  said  won 
the  contractor  shall  accordingly  do  so,  and  the  que> 
tion  whether  or  not  there  is  any  excess,  and  if  a 
the  amount  thereof,  (shall,  failing  agreement,  h: 
settled  by  the  arbitrator  as  provided  in  Clause  3 1 
and  the  contractor  shall  be  paid  accordingly.  Tl’ 
contract  drawings  and  specification  shall  remain  :tl 
the  custody  of  the  architect,  and  shall  be  producer 
by  him  at  his  office  as  and  when  required  by  til > 
employer  or  by  the  contractor.” 

If  carefully  studied  the  clause  would  be  set2 
to  be  identical  with  the  previous  one,  excepting 
that  the  latter  part,  which  was  the  concludirl  ■> 
part  of  the  old  Clause  12,  had  been  transferrr 
to  No.  1,  simply  because  in  sequence  it  cam ; 
better  there  than  in  Clause  12,  which  deait 
with  variations.  It  was  practically  no  chan^fe 
from  the  present  form  of  conditions. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  would  be  very  pleased 
second  the  motion.  He  thought  it  would  Id 
useful  to  them  if  they  ascertained  why  ther' 
amendments  were  put  forward,  for  it  wr: 
distinctly  stated  that  the  Council  did  not  prd 
pose  them.  | 

The  Chairman  said  a special  meeting  of  th 
Council  was  appointed  to  see  the  builders  u 
ascertain  whether  they  could  not  agree  upon.H 
joint  form  of  contract.  During  the  discussion:-! 
was  found  that  a great  many  of  the  clauses  worn 1 
be  better  amended  than  altered,  and  havir.;, 
gone  through  that  amount  of  work  the  Counc  j 
thought  they  might  as  well  utilise  thelabou.;: 
of  the  committee  by  putting  them  before  tl 
Institute,  and  that  was  how  the  amendy 
clauses  arose.  It  was  proposed  to  adopt  tl 
clauses  so  far  as  regarded  their  sense,  but 
was  not  necessary  to  accept  them  verbalD 
That  would  apply  to  all  the  clauses  that  mig 
be  accepted  or  rejected  afterwards. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hall  said  he  would  move  Clause  12. 

“ 12.  The  contractor  shall,  when  authorised  ti 
the  architect,  or  as  provided  by  Clause  5,  vary  1' 
way  of  extra  or  omission  from  the  drawings  , 
specification  ; such  authorisation  is  to  be  sufficient:  ! 
proved  by  any  writing  or  drawing  given  by  t,lj 

* In  our  issue  for  December  8 last  we  printed  tB 
original  clauses  and  the  clauses  as  amended. 
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»i:hitect,  or  by  any  subsequent  written  approval 
him.  No  claim  for  an  extra  shall  be  allowed 
fl less  it  shall  have  been  executed  under  the 
bjovisions  of  Clause  5,  or  by  the  authority  of  the 
Bchitect  as  herein  mentioned.  Any  such  extra  is 
|r§inafter  referred  to  as  an  authorised  extra. 

|ie  alteration  there  was  this  : Under  the  old 
IBise  12  it  said  “ the  contractor  shall  not 
ijxy  from  the  drawings  except  by  the  authority 
>jj  the  architect.”  One  or  two  solicitors  to 
Members  of  the  Institute  had  drawn  attention 
)i  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
' ict  which  said  that  the  builders  should  vary 
order  of  the  architect,  and  it  had  been  said 
[ at  it  was  quite  possible  a builder  might 
sifuse  to  vary  at  all  and  that  there  was  no 

Inver  given  to  them  to  compel  him  to  vary, 
lerefore,  instead  of  it  being  put  in  in  a nega- 
te form,  it  now  read  that  the  contractor  shall 
l.ry.  So  far  as  he  knew,  that  was  the  only 
nfference  in  Clause  12  and  the  old  Clause  12. 
9>  he  had  already  explained,  the  latter  part  of 
ge  old  Clause  12  had  igone  into  the  new 
dause  1. 

I- Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  Langston  seconded  the 
ceptance  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Brodie  said  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
icts  Committee — more  or  less  lunofficially 
:cause  the  amended  clauses  had  been  issued 
ice  the  last  meeting  of  his  committee  took 
ace — he  had  a slight  addition  to  propose  to 
e clause.  Mr.  Hall  was  quite  right  in  saying 
at  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  conditions  there  was  no  power  given 
>1  the  architect  to  compel  the  carrying  out  by 
e builder  of  extra  works.  An  actual  case 
las  brought  before  his  committee,  and 
aey  reported  on  it  to  the  Council,  and 
was  glad  to  see  that  an  alteration 
>t  the  direction  they  wished  had  been  pro- 

Iised.  But  he  did  not  think  it  went  quite  far 
ough  because  it  only  said  “that  the  con- 
ijictor  shall  when  authorised,”  and  he  would 

Iopose  that  the  words  “instructed  or”  be 
serted  there  so  that  the  clause  should  read, 
he  contractor  shall  when  instructed  or 

Ithorised  by  the  architect,”  and  that  would 
cessitate  the  insertion  of  the  words  “instruc- 
oin  or  ” in  front  of  the  word  “authorisation  ” 
Where  it  occurred  in  the  first  part  of  the 
>|iuse. 

.’Mr.  Hall  asked  what  was  the  difference 
^'tween  “instruction”  and  “authorise.” 

Mr.  Brodie  said  a client  might  give  an  order 
ihich  the  architect  might  authorise,  because 
xe  architect  would  instruct  off  his  own  bat. 
.iMr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Be  clause  as  it  stood  provided  for  everything 
7sy  wanted. 

aThe  amendment  not  being  seconded,  it  fell 
fthe  ground,  and  the  amended  clause  was 
kcepted. 

.‘Mr.  Hall  moved  Clause  17  as  amended,  viz. : — 

,“17.  Any  defects,  shrinkage,  or  other  faults 
nich  may  appear  within  months  from  the 

iflmpletion  of  the  works,  arising  in  the  opinion  of 
M5  architect  from  materials  or  workmanship  not  in 
bsordance  with  the  drawings  and  specification  or 
:i:  instructions  of  the  architect,  or  any  damage 
iq  pointing  by  frost  appearing  within  the  like 
,i;riod,  shall  upon  the  directions  in  writing  of  the 
s;:hitect,  and  within  such  reasonable  time  as 
: ill  be  specified  therein,  be  amended  and  made 
’ od  by  the  contractor  at  his  own  cost,  unless 
11;  architect  shall  decide  that  he  ought  to  be 
4 id  for  the  same  ; and  in  case  of  default  the 
tfiployer  imay  employ  and  pay  other  persons  to 
Biend  and  make  good  such  defects,  shrinkage,  or 
ler  faults  or  damage,  and  all  expenses  consequent 
jrereon  or  incidental  thereto  shall  be  borne  by  the 
'lintractor  and  shall  be  recoverable  from  him  by 
B:  employer,  or  may  be  deducted  by  him  from  any 
Ijneys  due  or  that  may  become  due  to  the  con- 
nictor.  Should  any  defective  work  have  been  done 
1) material  supplied  by  any  sub-contractor  employed 
1 the  works  who  has  been  nominated  or  approved 
. the  architect,  the  contractor  shall  be  liable  to 

I ike  good  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  work  or 
iterial  had  been  done  or  supplied  by  the  con- 
-.iictor,  and  been  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
>rd  the  preceding  clause." 

ie  only  change  arose  in  this  way.  The  old 
'fuse  read  “ Should  any  defective  work  have 
en  done  or  material  supplied  by  any  sub- 
Bntractor  or  other  person  employed  on  the 
orks.”  The  objection  the  builders  raised  to 
is  was  this . Supposing  the  employer  brought 
'On  the  works  a sub-contractor  with  whom 
p head  contractor  had  no  relation  whatever, 
was  not  just  that  he  (the  head  contractor) 
ould  be  responsible  for  anything  done  by  the 
lb,-contractor.  They  felt  that  was  a perfectly 
:<>t  objection  and,  therefore,  the  words  “or 
ler  person  ” were  omitted.  It,  therefore,  in 
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effect  meant  that  if  any  defective  work  was 
done  by  the  chief  contractor  or  zfny  of  his  sub- 
contractors— the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
specification — he  was  to  be  responsible,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  responsible  if  it  was  done  by  a 
person  with  whom  he  had  no  relation  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Slater  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Langston  said  he  considered  the  con- 
tractor was  placed  in  a wrong  position  by  the 
clause.  The  contractor  was  made  to  be  liable 
for  the  failings  of  servants  not  his  own. 

The  Chairman  : No  ; you  are  mistaken.  It 
is  the  very  object  of  the  amended  clause  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  Langston  : It  says,  “ Should  any  defective 
work  be  done  or  material  supplied  by  any  sub- 
contractor employed  on  the  works  who  had 
been  nominated  or  approved  by  the  architect, 
the  contractor  shall  be  liable.”  He  did  not  wish 
to  exclude  the  contractor  from  his  responsi- 
bility, but  he  thought  if  a contractor  was  to  be 
liable  for  work  he  had  not  done,  as  that  clause 
would  make  him,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  a 
consenting  party  to  the  nomination  and  ap- 
proval by  the  architect. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  this  was  in 
Clause  20. 

Mr.  Langston  said  Clause  20  read,  “ Who 
may  at  any  time  be  nominated,  selected,  or 
approved  by  the  architect.”  That,  he  con- 
tended, was  simply  forcing  a condition  on  the 
contractor  without  the  contractor  being  really 
a party  to  the  condition. 

Mr.  Hall  remarked  that  Mr.  Langston  did 
not  read  enough  of  Clause  20,  or  he  would  see 
that  his  objection  was  met. 

Mr.  Langston  said  Clause  20  went  on  to 
say  that  no  such  sub-contractor  should  be 
employed  against  whom  the  contractor  should 
make  what  the  architect  considered  a reason- 
able objection.  But  it  all  came  to  this — Unless 
they  made  the  contractor  a consenting  party  to 
the  appointment  of  the  nomination  of  the 
architect,  the  words  in  the  clause  were  not 
good  in  English  law.  The  amendment  he 
wished  to  suggest  was  that  Clause  17  should 
be  linked  in  some  way  with  Clause  20,  and 
that  the  contractor  should  be  an  approving 
party  of  the  nomination.  The  contractor 
should  not  have  the  sub-contractor  forced  upon 
him.  When  the  question  was  before  them  the 
last  time  he  remembered  some  remarks  of  the 
chairman  to  the  effect  that  the  contractor, 
having  received  or  arranged  for  a profit  from 
the  sub-contractor’s  work,  he  was  then  held  to 
be  liable  as  getting  such  a profit.  But  there 
were  lots  of  cases  where  the  contractor  did  not 
carry  any  profit  into  his  tender  from  such 
work. 

The  Chairman  : If  he  does  not,  that  is  his 
own  fault. 

Mr.  Langston  said  he  was  aware  of  that, 
but  he  put  it  to  them  as  practical  men,  whether 
it  was  really  not  outside  common  sense  for 
any  one  individual  to  be  answerable  for  the 
faults  of  the  servants  of  another  individual 
unless  he  was  a consenting  party  thereto.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  in  Clause  20 
make  it  emphatic  that  the  contractor  was  a 
consenting  party.  The  clause  certainly  did 
not  want  much  altering.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  words,  “ With  the  consent  of  the  con- 
tractor,” should  be  inserted  in  Clause  17,  after 
the  sentence,  “ nominated  or  approved  by  the 
architect.” 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  was  provided  for  ini  Clause  20.  That 
clause  said  that  no  sub-contractor  should  be 
employed  on  the  works  against  whom  the  con- 
tractor should  make  what  the  architect  con- 
sidered a reasonable  objection.  He  considered 
that  that  perfectly  covered  the  contractor’s 
liability. 

Mr.  Langston  said  that  in  the  case  of  a firm 
supplying  the  iron  or  steel  work,  or  the 
decoration  or  plumbing  work,  what  trouble 
he  would  have  if  things  went  wrong.  They 
had  to  write  to  the  contractor  and  the  con- 
tractor then  wrote  to  the  sub-contractor,  and 
nothing  was  rectified  until  the  clerks  got  into 
communication. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  Mr.  Langston 
would  give  him  his  amendment  he  would  put 
it  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Langston  moved  that  the  words  “such 
nomination  or  approval  being  consented  to  by 
the  contractor  ” be  inserted  in  the  clause  after 
the  words  “approved  by  the  architect.” 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hall  said  Mr.  Langston  was  talking  as  if 
the  contractor  was  asked  to  be  responsible  for 
the  work  of  other  persons,  but  the  whole 
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essence  of  his  condition  of  contract  was  that 
the  contractor  was  responsible  for  everything 
in  the  building.  He  might  have  sub-contractors 
under  him,  but  there  was  no  priorty  of  con- 
tract between  the  employer  and  sub-contractor. 
The  contract  was  between  the  employer  and  the 
contractor  ; it  was  only  ministerially  that  the  ar- 
chitect appointed  or  suggested  or  nominated  a 
sub-contractor.  The  builders  had  agreed  to 
this,  and  it  would  be  a most  dangerous  thing  to 
alter.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Langston’s  suggestion 
were  carried  the  builder  could,  if  he  thought  fit, 
stop  the  whole  contract  by  refusing  to  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  a sub-contractor.  Let 
them  look  what  that  meant  if  they  had  a 
cantankerous  builder,  who  would  simply  say, 
“ I will  not  accept  this  nomination.”  If  he  did 
that,  where  were  they?  The  contractor  would 
then  accept  no  liability  at  all,  although  he  was 
being  paid  by  the  employer  to  deliver  up  the 
building  complete  within  a given  time. 

Mr.  Slater  suggested  that  the  whole  of  the 
objection  of  Mr.  Langston  would  be  met  if  they 
put  after  the  words  “ approved  by  the  archi- 
tect,” the  additional  words  “ subject  to  Clause 
20.” 

Mr.  Brodie  thought  that  if  the  builders  had 
agreed  to  the  clause  they  were  quite  capable  of 
looking  after  themselves. 

Mr.  Langston  considered  it  a case  where 
builders  required  to  be  protected  against  them- 
selves. 

The  Chairman  : I do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Langston  agreed  that  the  words  suggested 
by  Mr.  Slater  would  meet  the  case,  and  he  was 
willing  to  accept  them,  for  he  was  certain  that 
if  the  clause  remained  as  it  was  printed,  it 
would  be  a continual  bone  of  contention.  The 
builders  might  have  agreed  to  it — possibly 
their  solicitors  had  so  advised  them,  seeing 
that  it  was  a hole  made  for  a quarrel. 

Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  the  words  “ as 
provided  in  Clause  20  ” be  inserted  after  the 
words  “or  approved  by  the  architect.” 

The  clause  as  thus  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  the  adoption  of  the  amended 
Clause  20,  as  follows  : — 

“20. — All  specialists,  merchants,  tradesmen,  or 
others  executing  any  work,  or  supplying  any  goods 
for  which  prime  cost  prices  or  provisional  sums 
are  included  in  the  specification,  who  may  at  any 
time  be  nominated,  selected,  or  approved  by  the 
architect,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  sub-contractors 
employed  by  the  contractor  ; but  no  such  sub- 
contractor shall  be  employed  upon  the  works 
against  whom  the  contractor  shall  make  what 
the  architect  considers  reasonable  objection,  or 
who  will  not  enter  into  a contract  with  the  con- 
tractor upon  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
those  in  this  contract,  and  securing  the  due  per- 
formance and  maintenance  of  the  work  supplied 
or  executed  by  such  sub-contractor,  and  indemnify- 
ing the  contractor  against  any  claims  arising  out  of 
the  misuse,  by  the  sub-contractor  or  his  workmen, 
of  any  scaffold  erected  or  plant  employed  by  the 
contractor,  or  that  may  be  made  against  the  con- 
tractor in  consequence  of  any  act,  omission,  or 
default  of  the  sub-contractor,  his  servants  or  agents, 
and  against  any  liability  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  1897,  or  any  amendment  thereof." 

He  remarked  that  the  change  was  radical, 
but  he  considered  very  essential.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  been  professionally  engaged  in  a very 
heavy  lawsuit,  and  the  clause  was  the  outcome 
of  that.  The  point  involved  was  this  : in  a 
large  contract  of  his  the  builder  had,  on  the 
advice  solely  of  his  legal  adviser — there  was 
no  dispute  before  the  end  of  the  contract — 
raised  the  point  of  getting  damages.  The 
builder  took  the  point  that  any  sub-contractor 
nominated  or  approved  by  the  architect,  ipso 
facto  became  the  contractor  of  the  employer, 
and  that  the  builder  was  absolutely  relieved  of 
any  responsibility  for  anything  he  did  ; and  not 
only  that,  but  if  the  sub-contractor  caused 
delay,  the  employer  was  liable  in  damages  to 
the  builder  for  the  delay  caused,  and  in  the 
case  he  had  referred  to  the  builder  claimed 
12,000/.  for  delays  by  the  nominated  sub- 
contractor. In  the  Division  Court  he  (Mr. 
Hall)  had  won  the  case,  and  Ithey  were  now 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Appeal  Court.  It 
was  to  avoid  such  a contingency  again  that  the 
clause  was  amended,  and  the  Builders’  Council 
had  agreed  to  the  alterations.  It  was  con- 
tended before  the  Council  of  the  Builders’ 
Institute  that  what  the  amended  clause  pro- 
vided was  the  practice,  and  the  builders 
assented  to  that,  and  therefore  the  words  had 
been  introduced.  He  considered  it  most  im- 
portant that  the  alteration  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Hudson  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried. 
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Mr.  Slater  said  he  would  move  the  amended 
Clause  21,  which  simply  brought  in  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Clause  21 
was  : — 

“21.  The  contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
structural  and  decorative  damage  to  property,  and 
for  injury  caused  by  the  works  or  workmen  to 
persons,  animals,  or  things,  and  shall  hold  the 
employer  harmless  in  respect  thereof,  and  also  in 
respect  of  any  claim  made  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  or  any  amendment  thereof, 
by  any  person  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor.  He 
shall  also  be  responsible  for  all  injuries  caused  to 
the  buildings,  the  subject  of  this  contract,  by  frost 
or  other  inclemency  of  weather,  and  shall  reinstate 
all  damage  caused  by  the  same,  and  thoroughly 
complete  the  whole  of  the  works." 

Mr.  Adams  seconded  the  motion,  and  asked 
whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  make  the  con- 
tractor responsible  for  deficient  watching.  Of 
course  the  contractor  put  down  something  for 
watching,  but  naturally  wanted  to  minimise 
things  under  that  head.  At  the  same  time 
many  things  got  damaged  by  persons  intruding 
on  to  the  premises.  He  suggested  whether 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  well  to  have  the  words 
“ efficient  watching  ” introduced,  although  he 
did  not  know  but  what  such  a contingency 
was  already  covered  by  the  form  of  contract. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  was  rather  a 
matter  to  be  put  in  the  specification. 

The  amended  clause  was  then  carried. 

Mr.  Hall  proposed  the  adoption  of  amended 
Clause  28,  viz.  : — 

“28.  The  provisional  sums  mentioned  in  the 
specification  for  materials  to  be  supplied  or  for 
work  to  be  performed  by  special  artists  or  trades- 
men, or  for  other  works  or  fittings  to  the  building, 
shall  be  paid  and  expended  at  such  times  and 
in  such  amounts  and  to  and  in  favour  of  such 
persons  as  the  architect  shall  direct,  and  sums  so 
expended  shall  be  payable  by  the  contractor  with- 
out discount  or  deduction,  or  (without  prejudice  to 
any  rights  of  the  contractor  existing  under  the 
contract  referred  to  in  Clause  No.  20)  by  the 
employer  to  the  said  artists  or  tradesmen.  The 
value  of  works  which  are  executed  by  the  con- 
tractor in  respect  of  provisional  sums,  or  in 
additional  works,  shall  be  ascertained  as  provided 
by  Clause  13.  At  the  settlement  of  the  accounts 
the  amount  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  said  artists 
or  tradesmen,  and  the  said  value  of  such  works 
executed  by  the  contractor,  shall  be  set  against  all 
such  provisional  sums  or  any  sum  provided  for 
additional  works,  and  the  balance,  after  allowing 
j»o  rata  for  the  contractor's  profits  at  the  rates 
contained  in  the  contractor’s  original  estimate, 
shall  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  contract 
sum,  provided  that,  in  estimating  the  amounts  paid 
as  last  herein  provided,  no  deductions  shall  be 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employer  in  respect  of 
any  damages  paid  by  the  sub-contractor  to  the 
contractor,  the  intention  being  that  the  contractor 
and  not  the  employer  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any 
such  damages." 

In  the  old  clause  it  said  : “ At  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  the  amount  paid  by  the  contractor 
to  the  said  artists  or  tradesmen,”  &c.  Suppos- 
ing a contractor  entered  into  a sub-contract 
and  made  the  sub-contractor  liable  in  damages 
to  him  for  any  breach  or  undue  delay,  as  the 
clause  was  contained  in  the  old  form,  the 
employer,  and  not  the  contractor,  got  the  bene- 
fit of  that.  But  that  was  not  their  intention. 
Their  intention  was  that  under  such  a sub- 
contract the  damages  should  be  paid  to,  and 
become  the  property  of,  the  contractor,  and 
they  had  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  that 
now.  In  the  old  clause,  unfortunately,  the 
wording  was  such  that  the  damages  went  to 
benefit  the  employer.  He  was  not  giving  his 
own  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  judges,  and 
therefore  they  had  endeavoured  to  correct 
what  was  a great  hardship  to  the  builder,  and 
a hardship  which  they — the  architects — never 
intended.  The  builders  had  agreed  to  the 
change,  as  it  was  manifestly  in  their  interests  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Slater  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  Clause  29  as  amended, 
viz. : — 

“ 29.  The  contractor  shall  permit  the  execution 
of  work  by  any  other  artists  or  tradesmen  who  may 
be  engaged  by  the  employer." 

There  was  a difference,  he  said,  from  the  old 
clause  which  they  should  very  carefully  note. 
In  the  old  form  it  stated  that  the  contractor 
should,  unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  specifi- 
cation, provide  and  erect  all  necessary  scaf- 
folding and  plant  for  the  due  execution  by  the 
artists  and  tradesmen  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 
That  was  now  omitted  from  the  clause,  for  it 
was  held  that  that  was  a matter  which  should 


go  into  the  specification.  Personally,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  in  the  clause, 
but  still  that  was  not  before  them.  As  long  as 
they  did  not  forget  to  put  it  into  the  specification 
it  would  be  all  right. 

Replying  to  a question  by  Mr.  Adams,  the 
chairman  pointed  out  that  if  the  old  clause 
stood  in  the  contract,  how  was  the  builder  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  scaffolding  to  be  put 
up  for  the  sub-contractor  of  whose  work  he 
knew  nothing.  It  was  far  better  that  any 
scaffolding  provided  for  special  purposes 
should  be  described  in  the  specification  than 
by  a general  item  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Adams  then  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Langston  asked  if  the  clause  was  quite 
clear.  For  instance,  in  the  event  of  the  in- 
terior being  filled  up  with  scaffolding  and 
plant,  the  architect  could  permit  either  artists 
or  tradesmen  to  go  over  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that  really  was  a matter 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  specification. 
It  was  impossible  to  specify  those  things  in 
general  terms  in  a clause  of  the  contract. 

The  proposition  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Fellowes  Prynne  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  amended  Clause  32,  and  this  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Adams  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Prynne  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
old  clause,  with  the  figure  “16 ’’inserted  be- 
tween “ 9 and  16,”  so  that  the  clause  should 
read  as  follows  : — 

“32. — Provided  always  that  in  case  any  dispute  or 
difference  shall  arise  between  the  employer  or  the 
architect  on  his  behalf  and  the  contractor,  either 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  or  after  the 
determination,  abandonment,  or  breach  of  the  con- 
tract, as  to  the  construction  of  the  contract  or  as  to 
any  matter  or  thing  arising  thereunder  (except  as  to 
the  matters  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  archi- 
tect under  Clauses  4,  9,  16,  and  19,  and  the  exercise 
by  him  under  Clause  18  of  the  right  to  have  anv 
work  opened  up),  or  as  to  the  withholding  by  the 
architect  of  any  certificate  to  which  the  contractors 
may  claim  to  be  lentitled,  then  either  party  shall 
forthwith  give  to  the  other  notice  of  such  dispute 
or  difference,  and  such  dispute  or  difference  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  referred  to  the  arbitration 
and  final  decision  of 

or,  in  the  event  of  his  death  or 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  act,  of 

, or,  in  the  event  of 
his  death  or  unwillingness  or  inability  to  act,  of  a 
person  to  be  appointed  on  the  request  of  either 
party  by  the  president  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the 
award  of  such  arbitrator  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  the  parties.  Such  reference,  except  on  the 
question  of  certificate,  shall  not  be  opened  until 
after  the  completion  or  alleged  completion  of  the 
works,  unless  with  the  written  consent  of  the  em- 
ployer or  architect  and  the  contractor.  The 
arbitrator  shall  have  power  to  open  up,  review,  and 
revise  any  certificate,  opinion,  decision,  requisition, 
or  notice,  save  in  regard  to  the  said  matters  ex- 
pressly excepted  above,  and  to  determine  all 
matters  in  dispute  which  shall  be  submitted  to  him, 
and  of  which  notice  shall  have  been  given  as  afore- 
said, in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  certificate, 
opinion,  decision,  requisition,  or  notice  had  been 
given.  Upon  every  or  any  such  reference  the  costs 
of  and  incidental  to  the  reference  and  award  res- 
pectively shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator, 
who  may  determine  the  amount  thereof,  or  direct 
the  same  to  be  taxed  as  between  solicitor  and  client 
or  as  between  party  and  party,  and  shall  direct  by 
whom  and  to  whom  and  in  what  manner  the  same 
shall  be  borne  and  paid.  This  submission  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a submission  to  arbitration  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889." 

He  considered  that  the  suggestion  in  the 
amended  clause  which  made  if  possible  for 
the  contractor  to  call  for  an  arbitration  was  a 
most  dangerous  thing.  The  architect  was 
often  now  placed  in  a difficult  position,  and 
what  would  it  be  if  the  builder  at  any  time  was 
dissatisfied  and  could  call  for  an  arbitration  in 
the  middle  of  the  work  ? Then  again  the 
architect’s  position  would  be  entirely  under- 
mined. Say  that  an  architect  condemned  a 
certain  amount  of  timber,  and  the  builder  then 
and  there  demanded  an  arbitration  ! It  was 
extremely  difficult  in  the  country  to  get  an 
arbitrator  down  at  a moment's  notice  to  arbi 
trate  on  the  timber,  and  it  would  cause  certain 
delay  ; but,  besides  that,  the  arbitrator  might 
have  a certain  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
material  which  the  architect  was  using  or  con- 
demned, and  the  arbitration  might  go  against 
the  architect,  however  experienced  he  might 
be.  In  that  case  the  position  of  the  architect 
would  be  entirely  weakened  in  the  eyes  of  his 
client.  A man  might  be  an  excellent  arbi- 
trator, but  he  might  not  be  a judge  of  material 
in  the  same  way  as  an  experienced  architect 
would  judge.  Another  point  was  that  the 


builders  would  accept  any  condition  they  put 
if  the  architects  would  accept  this  point,  for  tl 
one  aim  of  the  builders  was  to  get  an  arbitr 
tion  on  materials.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tl 
present  power  of  the  architect  was  practical 
the  only  power  he  possessed  under  the  contrac 
It  had  been  said  that  there  were  architects  wt 
condemned  viciously,  but  he  thought  they  wei 
very  few  and  far  between,  and  they  as  a 
Institute  could  not  provide  a contract  whic 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  men  wh 
were  thoroughly  inexperienced  or  vicious  i 
character.  Their  idea  was  to  keep  that  whic 
they  believed  to  be  fair  for  men  thorough! 
experienced  in  their  professional  work,  an 
they  could  not  undertake  to  draw  up  conditior 
for  those  who  were  incompetent  or  vicious. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  Clause  K 
giving  the  architect  power  to  condemn  mat< 
rial,  was  read. 

Mr.  Hudson  remarked  that  that  certain! 
ought  to  be  included. 

Mr.  Hall  said  the  admission  of  the  referenc 
to  Clause  16  in  the  Clause  32  would  involv 
some  alteration  in  Clause  16.  At  the  end  c 
Clause  16  it  said : “ And  in  respect  of  a 
matters  hereunder  the  architect’s  decision  sha 
be  final." 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  very  possibli 
but  in  need  not  be  discussed  now,  as  it  woul 
come  up  again. 

The  clause  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Pryce  Cuxson  said  he  would  like  t 
suggest  an  amendment  in  Clause  13  in  regar 
to  that  portion  which  provided  that  “ a copy  c 
such  measurements  and  valuation  shall  b 
given  to  the  contractor.”  Those  words  ha> 
frequently  cropped  up  in  his  practice  as  a sui 
veyor,  and  they  had  sometimes  been  attempte 
to  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  contracto 
had  power  to  call  upon  the  surveyor  to  furnis 
a copy  of  his  dimensions.  He  did  not  believ 
that  those  who  framed  the  clause  had  any  sue 
intention,  but  yet  when  read  very  carefully : 
was  quite  capable  of  that  interpretation.  More 
over,  he  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  tha 
it  was  not  the  usual  practice  for  quantity  sui 
veyors  in  London  to  supply  contractors  with 
copy  of  the  variation  account  unless  they  paf 
the  cost  of  copying  such  bill. 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  stop  the  dis 
cussion  of  that  matter,  which  was  simply 
question  of  practice  between  surveyors  am 
builders. 

Mr.  Hall  said  he  believed  that  Mr.  Pryc 
Cuxson  wished  to  suggest  that  the  word 
should  be  “ a copy  of  the  bill  ” instead  of  a cop 
of  the  measurements. 

Mr.  Brodie  said  he  would  strongly  suppoi 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pryce  Cuxson  that  th 
words  should  read  “and  a copy  of  the  bi: 
of  such  measurement  and  valuation  be  given  t 
the  contractor,”  because  that  was  what  the 
meant.  , 

Mr.  Pryce  Cuxson  said  he  also  wanted  to  adi 
the  words  after  contractor  “ prepared  by  him. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  accept  th 
addition  because  he  did  not  think  they  had  an; 
power  to  deal  with  the  quantity  surveyor  am 
the  builder. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  thought  if  they  put  quan 
tity  surveyors  down,  they  should  put  dowi 
what  they  should  do.  He  had  had  precisel; 
the  same  difficulty  brought  before  him. 

The  Chairman  : I have  no  objection  to  you 
saying  what  they  shall  do,  but  I have  an  objec 
tion  to  your  saying  anything  about  the  payment 
between  the  builder  and  quantity  surveyor 
therefore  he  refused  to  put  the  amendment  ii 
the  form  in  which  Mr.  Pryce  Cuxson  ha< 
moved  it. 

Mr.  Slater  said  he  did  not  think  there  coul< 
be  the  slightest  objection  to  altering  th' 
words  so  that  it  should  read  “ a bill  or  state 
ment,”  and  if  that  would  be  an  improvemen 
in  the  contract  by  all  means  let  them  have  it. 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  after  all  was  said  am 
done  they  were  imposing  something  on  th 
surveyor  by  the  clause.  They  were  sayinj 
that  under  the  contract  he  was  bound  fr 
supply  and,  of  course,  in  that  contract  i 
meant  bound  without  payment.  He  though 
the  words  “bill  or  statement”  met  th 
difficulty.  . 

The  Chairman  : I have  no  objection  what 
ever  to  take  that. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  clause  wa 
amended  so  as  to  read  : “ and  a copy  of  bil 
or  statement-and  valuation  shall  be  given  to  tlv 
contractor." 

The  Chairman  announced  th3 1 the  Counc; 
would  bring  up  an  amended  draft  at  a specia 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  15th  inst.  H 
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irther  announced  that  at  that  special  general 
leeting  a recommendation  would  be  con- 
dered  from  the  Council  that  Mr.  W.  Emerson, 
resident,  be  requested  to  allow  himself  to  be 
ominated  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year  of 
ffice,  and  that,  consequently,  By-law  26  be 
ispended.  He  further  announced  that  the 
2xt  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
ould  be  held  on  Monday,  April  22,  when  Mr. 
rancis  Bond  would  read  a paper  on  “ The 
lassification  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Archi- 
cture.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


HE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Discussion 
action  of  the  Architectural  Association  for  this 
ssion  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marmorough- 
reet,  W.,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Strange, 
hairman  of  the  section,  in  the  chair.  The 
iper  of  the  evening  was  entitled,  “Lincoln 
ithedral,”  and  was  by  Mr.  L.  Stanley  Crosbie. 
Mr.  Crosbie  introduced  his  subject  by  a brief 
.•animation  of  the  causes,  geographical  and 
storical,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
ty  and  the  See,  tracing  the  course  of  events 
im  the  mission  of  St.  Paulinus  to  the  estab- 
;hment  of  the  See  of  Sidnacester,  the  ancient 
thedral  of  which  yet  stands  in  the  village  of 
ow,  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Lincoln, 
llowing  on  with  the  account  of  the  removal 
the  bishopstool  to  Dorchester-on-Thames, 
id  then  the  final  foundation  of  the  cathedral 
d See  in  Lincoln  city  by  Remigius,  the 
llower  of  the  Norman  King,  in  about  1076. 
e then  gave  a short  sketch  of  the  evolution 
the  cathedral,  the  accidents  of  war, 
e,  and  earthquake,  which  caused  the 
•eck  of  the  Norman  structure  of  the  first 
mdation,  and  then  of  the  second  foundation 
St.  Hugh  on  the  plcsent  plan  and  scale, 
iving  but  the  west  front  of  the  Xorman. 
ter  summing  up  the  historical  section  of  his 
per,  Mr.  Crosbie  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
ire  salient  points  of  the  structure  which  would 
pear  to  challenge  criticism  or  excite  special 
erest,  claiming  to  regard  the  Minster  in  the 
ht  of  an  architectural  whole)  rather  than 
aling  with  the  archaeological  examination  of 
rts.  The  peculiar  beauties  of  the  views  and 
mpses  of  the  cathedral,  both  as  seen  in  the 
ar  as  also  in  the  far  distance,  and  the 
ignificent  share  the  hill  and  the  contour  of 
: surrounding  country  has  in  the  fame  of  the 
nster,  were  enlarged  upon,  while  at  closer 
arters  the  unique  west  front  was  criticised 
some  detail.  The  author  of  the  paper  gave 
iiis  his  opinion  that  while  the  defects  of  this 
ich  abused  front  were  obvious,  and  should 
t be  overlooked,  there  was  yet  so  much 
mght  and  interest,  so  vivid  a page  of  history 
rU  human  effort  displayed  here,  that  the 
qance  of  worth  was  entirely  in  its  favour, 
qpn  putting  on  one  side  for  the  moment  its 

Iiat  breadth  of  effect  and  impressive 
indeur. 

Vith  the  aid  of  photographs  and  some 
tches  Mr.  Crosbie  went  on  to  point  out  the 
j grouping  at  the  east  end,  the  elaborate  and 
lEutiful  “ Bishop's  Door,”  the  Galilee  porch, 
11;  transept  gables  with  their  famous  circular 
^ldows,  the  “Bishop's  Eye,”  and  the  “Dean’s 
2.”  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  excellent 
0):  Norman  work  in  the  western  towers  and 
.atals,  and  after  alluding  to  several  items  of 
i ler  interest  in  the  external  architecture, 
iiceeded  to  describe  the  interior,  quoting  the 
> rds  of  Mr.  Penrose,  describing  the  exquisite 
nportions  of  the  nave,  and  drawing  attention 
■j  he  comparative  smallness  of  the  nave  piers, 
inducing  so  noticeable  an  effect  of  lightness 
ffll  grace.  The  splendid  choir  stalls  and 
ii  far  famed  angel-choir  also  received  atten- 
ii.  He  spoke  of  the  few  fine  examples  of 
fifteenth  century  glass  yet  remaining  in 
lv  cathedral,  and  deplored  the  existence  and 
idmtion  of  the  ugly  glass  which  forms  so 
ious  a disfigurement  to  the  glorious  east 
vjdow.  Mr.  Crosbie  then  gave  some  de- 
lation of  the  cloisters,  and  defended  them 
>nn  the  charge  of  paucity  and  meanness  so 
n brought  against  them  on  the  ground  that, 
;igh  undoubtedly  small,  this  was  largely 
led  for  by  the  suitable  proportions  of  the 
Is,  as  compared  with-  the  area  of  the  cloister 

Ih,  and  the  additional  greatness  of  scale 
ch  accrued  to  the  Minster  by  way  of  corn- 
son.  A few  descriptive  passages  with 
ard  to  the  close  and  the  surrounding  build- 
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ings,  notably  the  palace,  the  precentory,  and 
the  chancery,  concluded  the  paper. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Weymouth  opened  the  discussion 
and  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for 
his  paper.  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth  Smith  seconded, 
and  the  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Leaning,  A.  S.  Tayler,  R.  W.  Mulready, 
G.  R.  C.  Harding,  C.  H.  Strange,  and  W.  B. 
Hopkins. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Municipal  Buildings,  South  Shields. — 
The  plans  selected  for  the  new  municipal 
buildings  in  South  Shields  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Fetch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  20,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

Additions  to  Police  Courts,  Bristol.— 
Out  of  the  seventeen  sets  of  drawings  sent  in 
competition  for  the  proposed  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Police  Courts,  Bristol,  the 
designs  premiated  are  those  respectively  of 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  architect,  Clare-street, 
Bristol ; and  Messrs.  Buckland  & Farmer, 
architects,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society.  — The 
forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Saturday,  March  23rd,  at  the  Castle 
Arch,  Guildford,  Surrey,  to  receive  the  report 
and  balance-sheet  of  the  Council.  Viscount 
Midleton,  the  President  of  the  Society,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Society. 
In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  in  last 
year’s  report,  a complete  and  bound  volume  of 
the  Society’s  collections  (Vol.  XV.)  was  duly 
issued  to  all  members  not  in  arrear  with  their 
subscriptions.  In  this  volume  are  valuable 
papers  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Andre,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.,  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Cooper,  Mr.  A.  Ridley  Bax,  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Cecil  T.  Davis.  The  cata- 
logue of  church  plate  is,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  appendices,  now  brought  to  its  con- 
clusion by  Mr.  Cooper.  The  Council, 
while  it  congratulates  the  members  on  this 
evidence  of  the  Society’s  increased  prosperity, 
and  is  decided  to  repeat  this  policy  of 
issuing  a complete  volume  for  the  year  during 
the  present  year,  feels  that,  if  the  practice  is  to 
become  permanent,  it  must  still  further  urgently 
appeal  to  them  to  enlist  the  interest  of  their 
friends  in  the  Society’s  work,  and  thus  help  to 
obtain  new  members.  Considerable  as  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  Council 
is  persuaded  that  this  number  does  not  yet 
adequately  represent  the  number  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  archaeology  of  the  county. 
The  excavations  at  Waverley  Abbey  were  con- 
tinued last  summer,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Henry  Horn- 
castle,  with  even  more  important  and  satis- 
factory results  than  hitherto.  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear  has  given  much  valuable  time  and 
experience  to  bear  on  doubtful  and  difficult 
points.  The  work  has  been  at  times  very 
perplexing,  owing  to  the  many  and  un- 
expected walls  and  footings  found  of  the 
Norman  abbey  mixed  up  with  and  some- 
times made  use  of  in  the  later  buildings. 
In  the  previous  year  Mr.  Brakspear  discovered 
the  little  presbytery  of  the  Norman  church  in 
and  forming  part  of  the  south  transept  of  the 
later  church  planned  by  William  de  Brade- 
water.  The  long,  narrow  Norman  nave  has 
now  been  traced  below  the  cloister.  The 
original  cloister  was  at  some  time  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  carried  across  the  cellarium 
as  well  as  the  nave  of  the  first  church.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Frater  and  its  pulpit  is 
interesting,  as  it  shows  the  former  to  be  of 
two  dates  at  least.  The  plan  of  the  infirmary 
hall  and  kitchen  is  now  clear,  and  it  has 
become  evident  that  there  was  no  building 
between  this  portion  of  the  abbey  and  the 
river.  Some  very  interesting  features,  too, 
have  come  to  light  in  the  direction  of  the 
monks’  dormitory.  Much  of  the  Norman  work 
here  remains,  with  the  south  wall  on  a line 
with  that  of  the  Frater  ; later  the  dormitory 
was  extended  southwards  at  a higher  level 
almost  to  the  river  bank.  At  the  north  end 
the  doorway  leading  from  the  cloister  and  the 
fine  broad  steps  ascending  to  the  dormitory 
have  been  exposed,  and  close  by  a winding 
staircase  which  probably  formed  the  approach 
to  the  treasury.  The  plan  of  Brade- 
water’s  church  also  is  now  nearly  complete. 


There  is  still  a good  deal  to  be  done  west  of 
the  cellarium,  where  the  guest-houses,  the 
infirmary  of  the  conversi,  and  possibly  a gate- 
way may  be  looked  for.  This  is  of  almost 
greater  importance  than  the  work  already 
done,  since  these  buildings  of  the  outer  court 
have  never  been  worked  out  properly  any- 
where. Both  at  Fountains  and  Furness  the 
remains  of  them  are  anything  but  complete, 
and  at  the  former  it  is  known  there  were  a 
number  of  buildings  of  which  no  trace  can  be 
found.  The  Society  has  therefore  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  materially  to  what  is  already 
known  of  the  plan  of  a Cistercian  abbey,  an 
opportunity  which  may  not  present  itself 
again.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  owner 
of  the  site  will  allow  the  excavations  to  be 
extended.  In  the  event  of  his  doing  so,  the 
Council  must  again  appeal  for  subscriptions  to 
carry  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  that  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  the 
Society  has  ever  taken  in  hand.  Mr.  George 
Martineau  has  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
Council,  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Eastwood,  of 
High  Clandon,  has  been  duly  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  Council  has  also  appointed  Mr. 
Thomas  Howse,  F.L.S.,  to  act  as  hon.  librarian 
of  the  Society.  The  number  of  members  is 
383  : viz.,  annual,  289 ; life,  93  ; honorary,  1. 
During  the  year  27  new  members  have  been 
elected  : viz.,  annual,  26  ; and  life,  1.  By  death 
the  Society  has  lost  8 members  : viz.,  5 annual 
and3life.  By  resignation:  4 members.  Mr.More- 
Molyneux  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  report 
and  balance-sheet  were  adopted  unanimously. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Garraway  Rice,  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Crisp,  F.  B.  Eastwood,  Edwin  Fresh- 
field,  W.  More-Molyneux,  Ralph  Nevill,  Sir  F. 
Pollock,  Bart.,  Colonel  John  Davis,  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel  W.  Marsden  were  re-elected  members 
of  the  Council.  Viscount  Midleton  moved  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi  as  hon. 
secretary,  with  a vote  of  thanks  for  his  ser- 
vices during  the  past  year,  which  was  adopted. 
The  auditors,  Messrs.  W.  F.  Potter  and  Cecil 
T.  Davis,  and  the  hon.  librarian,  Mr.  T.  Howse, 
were  [also  unanimously  re-elected.  The  meet- 
ing closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Midle- 
ton for  presiding. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  held  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  on 
“The  Production  of  Metallic  Bars  and  Tubes 
under  Pressure,”  by  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  Past 
President,  who  stated  that  his  purpose  was  to 
describe  the  various  processes  and  apparatus 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bars  and  tubes 
by  forcing  metal  through  dies  by  pressure. 
The  primary  application  of  this  principle,  he 
observed,  was  to  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipes  ; 
but  before  describing  the  methods  of  their  pro- 
duction he  referred  to  some  water-pipes  made 
by  the  Romans  which  he  inspected  at  Bath 
some  years  since  during  some  excavations  in 
the  Roman  baths  there.  They  measured  about 
18  in.  wide  by  4 in.  deep,  and  were  made  from 
a dished  strip  of  lead  which  constituted 
the  top,  whilst  a flat  strip,  having  its  edges 
turned  up  over  the  edges  of  the  upper 
strip,  formed  the  bottom.  He  then  referred  to 
the  early  manufacture  of  lead  pipes,  which  were 
made  by  either  drawing  or  rolling  cylinders  of 
lead  down  to  the  required  diameter  on  a 
mandrel  which  formed  the  bore.  Lead  pipes 
were  also  made  by  bending  sheet  lead  over  a 
mandrel  and  soldering  the  edges.  These  un- 
satisfactory methods  were  in  time  superseded 
by  the  lead  pipe  press,  in  which  molten  lead  is 
placed  in  a heated  container,  and  when  cooled 
down  to  plasticity  is  forced  through  a die  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  By  this  means,  instead  of 
only  short  lengths  of  pipes  being  made,  as  with 
the  old  methods,  pipes  of  any  required  length 
are  produced.  The  author  described  the 
process  of  manufacture  as  he  had  witnessed  it 
at  the  Farringdon  Works  of  Messrs.  Pontifex, 
in  Shoe-lane,  London.  He  then  described 
the  improved  lead  pipe  press  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wylie,  as  made  by  Messrs.  Wilson 
& Sons,  of  Johnstone,  Glasgow,  which  is  a 
considerable  advance  upon  the  ordinary  lead 
pipe  press.  In  thei  later  examples,  instead  of 
the  container  being  kept  hot  by  a fire  or  a ring 
of  gas  jets  it  is  jacketed  and  steam-heated.  An 
important  adaptation  by  Mr.  Wylie  of  this 
press  to  the  encasing  of  telegraph  cables  in 
lead  pipes  was  next  described.  Before  this 
press  was  devised  the  cable  used  to  be  attached 
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to  the  core  of  the  pipe-press,  and  the  pipe  as 
produced  pushed  forwards  over  it.  This 
method  had  several  drawbacks,  the  most 
serious  of  which  was  damage  to  the  cable  by 
heat.  This  was  remedied  to  some  extent  by 
passing  the  pipe  through  cold  water  before  it 
reached  the  cable,  but  this  was  insufficient  to 
produce  a good  result.  Another  method  em- 
ployed was  to  make  the  pipe  and  draw  the 
cable  into  it.  In  Mr.  Wylie’s  press  the  cable 
passes  horizontally  through  a core,  the  process 
of  covering  being  rapid,  continuous,  and  effec- 
tive. Turning  next  to  the  extrusion  process  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Dick,  the  inventor  of  Delta 
metal,  the  author  stated  that  by  its  means 
all  kinds  of  bars  from  a simple  round  wire  to 
complex  sections,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
roll,  and  also  tubes  of  any  section,  were  pro- 
duced by  causing  metal  heated  to  plasticity  to 
flow  through  a die  under  hydraulic  pressure. 
Considerable  difficulty  had  been  encountered 
by  Mr.  Dick  in  designing  the  apparatus  in 
which  a metal  offering  a far  higher  resistance 
than  lead,  and  pressed  at  a far  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  metal,  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
Lead,  with  its  melting  point  of  620  deg.  Fahr., 
is  pressed  out  at  a comparatively  low  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  whilst  in  Mr.  Dick’s 
process  copper  and  its  alloys — far  less  ductile 
metals  than  lead — with  their  melting  points  of 
about  2,000  deg.  Fahr.,  are  operated  upon  at 
a very  high  temperature,  namely  that  of 
plasticity,  or  about  1,000  deg.  Fahr.  Mr.  Dick’s 
method  consists  in  charging  the  hot  metal  into 
a horizontal  container,  at  the  front  end  of  which 
is  the  die.  Upon  hydraulic  pressure  being 
applied  at  the  rear  end  of  the  container  the 
plastic  metal  is  forced  through  the  die,  issuing 
therefrom  either  as  bars  or  tubes.  The  author 
stated  that  he  had  inspected  Mr.  Dick’s  highly 
ingenious  apparatus  in  operation  at  the  Delta 
Metal  Works,  Pomeroy-street,  New  Cross, 
London,  where  he  had  seen  it  produce  both 
bars  and  tubes.  An  important  feature  in  the 
bars  thus  produced  is  that  the  quality  of  the 
metal  is  greatly  improved.  It  acquires  in- 
creased density,  and  is  perfectly  homogeneous, 
extruded  bars  of  a given  metal  giving  higher 
results  when  tested  for  tensile  strength  than 
rolled  bars  of  the  same  metal,  whilst  it  works 
best  in  the  lathe  or  the  screwing  machine  at 
speeds  twice,  and  even  three  times,  as  great 
as  those  employed  with  ordinary  metal.  This 
was  shown  by  the  remarkable  results  of  tests 
made  for  the  author  by  Alfred  Herbert,  Limited, 
of  Coventry,  in  one  of  their  Hexagon  Turret 
lathes. — The  paper  was  well  illustrated  by 
drawings  of  the  various  machines  described, 
and  by  specimens  of  extruded  metallic  bars 
and  tubes,  and  the  various  turned  and  screwed 
test  pieces. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  3,615/.  for  building 
and  paving  works  ; Stepney  Borough  Council, 
10,000/.  for  electric  light  installation  ; and  the 
Hampstead  Borough  Council,  4,385/.  for  a dust 
destructor. 

Standing  Orders — Contracts. — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  brought  np  a report  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ The  Council  on  February  19  last  referred  it  to  us 
to  consider  and  report  as"  to  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  standing  orders  as  to  contracts  in 
order  to  provide  that  the  trades  to  be  employed  in 
the  more  important  sections  of  any  works  to  be 
carried  out  under  contract  should  be  specified  in  a 
schedule  to  be  added  to  the  contract. 

The  question  was  raised  by  the  Asylums  Com- 
mittee, and  in  their  report  they  stated  that  difficulty 
had  arisen  at  the  Horton  Asylum  in  consequence  of 
the  casing  and  capping  in  connexion  with  the 
electric  light  installation  being  fixed  by  wiremen. 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  claiming  that  the  work  should  be  done  by 
carpenters.  The  Asylums  Committee  stated  that 
they  had  asked  the  contractors  to  employ  car- 
penters for  this  work,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
stipulation  in  their  contract  they  had  declined  to 
do  so,  and  that  the  Committee  were  unable  to  insist 
upon  the  contractors  complying  with  their  request. 
To  meet  similar  cases  in  future,  the  Committee 
accordingly  made  the  suggestion  that  in  future  it 
would  be  well  to  specify  in  contracts  the  trades  to 
be  employed  in  the  more  important  sections  of  the 
work  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  contract  was 
entered ' linto.  Having  carefully  considered  the 
question,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 


inexpedient  to  amend  the  standing  orders  in  the 
direction  referred  to.  We  recommend  that  the 
Council  do  concur  in  this  view." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dew,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  the  paragraph  be  referred  back. 
After  a brief  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
defeated,  and  the  Committee’s  recommendation 
was  carried. 

The  Housing  Question — Lordship-lane  Estate, 
Tottenham. — A long  debate  then  took  place  on 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  : — 

“ (a)  That  the  estimate  of  91,500/.  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  be  approved  ; and  that  the 
Council  do  acquire,  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  and  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1900,  about  225  acres 
of  land  at  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  and  Edmonton, 
known  as  the  Lordship-lane  estate,  at  400/.  per 
acre,  subject  to  the  Council  accepting  the  areas 
appearing  on  the  ordnance  survey,  paying  vendors’ 
surveyors'  fee,  and  all  expenses  of  sale  and  pur- 
chase, and  taking  the  land  subject  to  existing 
tenancies  and  tithe. 

(b)  That  the  solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  agreement,  and  that  the  seal  of  the 
Council  be  affixed  thereto  when  ready.” 

The  Committee  also  submitted  a detailed 
report  on  the  scheme,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  printed  in  our  issue  for  March  2. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr, 
Waterlow)  having  described  the  scheme, 

Mr.  Peel  moved  to  add  the  following  words  : 

“ On  the  clear  understanding  that  if  the  Coun- 
cil does  proceed  with  the  buildings,  the  cottages 
may  be  so  constructed  that  the  rents  demanded 
should  be  within  the  means  of  the  class  earning 
less  than  30s.  a week.” 

Mr.  Williams  seconded,  but  the  amendment 
was  defeated,  and  the  Committee’s  recom- 
mendations were  agreed  to. 

Lot's-road  Pumping  Station. — The  Drainage 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
after  discussion, 

“That  the  estimate  of  15,000/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ; that  the  erection 
of  the  engine-house  and  other  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  the  remainder  of  the  underground 
work  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  pumping 
station  at  Lot's-road,  Chelsea,  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  contractor  in  accordance 
with  the  drawings  prepared  by  the  engineer  ; and 
that  the  drawings,  specification  and  estimate  of 
35,300/.  be  accordingly  referred  to  the  manager  of 
works  for  the  purpose." 

Line  of  Frontage — Sorting  Office,  Brixton. — 
The  Building  Act  Committee  brought  up  a 
report  containing  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ We  have  been  in  communication  with  H.M. 
Office  of  Works  with  reference  to  the  frontage  of  a 
proposed  post-office  sorting-office  on  a site  at  the 
rear  of  No.  322,  Brixton-road,  Stockwell,  fronting 
on  Wynne-road.  Section  202  of  the  London  Build- 
ing Act,  1894,  exempts  from  the  provisions  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  ‘ any  building,  struc- 
ture, or  work  vested  in,  or  in  the  occupation  of,  any 
department  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,’  and 
therefore  the  Council  has  no  power  to  require  that 
the  line  of  frontage  should  be  kept.  In  October, 
1898,  we  received  a communication  from  the 
Post-office  calling  attention  to  the  purchase  of  the 
site,  and  stating  that  although  the  Postmaster- 
General  would  not  desire  to  adopt  a building  line 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Council,  yet  that  in 
the  present  case,  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
accommodation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  up 
to  the  pavement  in  Wynne-road.  After  negotia- 
tions, however,  with  his  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works, 
that  department  has  submitted  a plan  showing  the 
setting  back  of  the  front  of  the  proposed  building 
about  5 ft.  from  the  inside  of  the  pavement  on  the 
south  side  of  Wynne-road.  The  general  [line  of 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  is  well 
defined,  and  is  set  back  8 ft.  6 in.  from  the  public 
way.  Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  we 
have  accepted  the  proposal,  which  we  consider 
satisfactory,  and  we  report  the  facts  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Council.” 

Ground  Plan  and  Annual  Map  of  London. — 
The  Corporate  Property  Committee  recom- 
mended, and  it  was  agreed, — 

“ That,  subject  to  the  passing  of  the  annual 
maintenance  votes,  the  further  expenditure  be 
authorised  of  the  sums  included  in  the  Corporate 
Property  Committee’s  estimate,  viz.,  600/.  and  560/ , 
and  of  the  sum  included  in  the  Local  Government 
Committee’s  estimate,  viz.,  530/.,  during  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1902,  in  connexion  with  the 
ownership,  and  detail  'Sections  of  ground  plan  of 
London  and  of  the  annual  map  of  London  respec- 
tively.” 

Christ's  Hospital.^- The  Historical  Records 
and  Buildings  Committee  stated  that  they  had 
given  consideration  to  proposals  contained  in 
the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  with  reference 


to  Christ’s  Hospital,  Newgate-street.  The]! 
felt  that  the  entire  removal  of  the  buildings  on 
the  area  would  result  in  the  demolition  01 
several  features  of  distinct  historical  anci 
antiquarian  interest.  This  would  be  an  un- 
doubted loss  to  London,  and  they  have  askecj 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  take  steps  tet 
oppose  the  Bill. 

Buildings  of  Historical  or  Architectura 
Interest. — The  same  Committee  recommended^ 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  first  part  of  a 
register  of  buildings  of  historical  or  architect 
tural  interest  in  London  be  placed  on  sale  ai 
10s.  6d.  per  copy. 

Holborn  to  the  Strand — Paving,  &c.,  near 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church. — The  Improvement? 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed' 
that  the  working  drawings,  specification,  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  (6,294/.)  of  the  paving  ana 
other  works  in  the  Strand  near  the  churches 
of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  of  St.  Mary-le-Strana 
be  referred  to  the  Works  Manager  with  a view 
to  the  work  being  carried  out  without  the! 
intervention  of  a contractor,  it  being  under-: 
stood  that  the  work  around  St.  Clement  Danes 
be  proceeded  with  by  night  and  day. 

Carr's  Restaurant. — The  same  Committee 
recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 

“ That,  in  connexion  with  the  Holborn  tc 
Strand  improvement,  the  approval  of  the  Council 
be  given  to  the  action  of  the  Improvements  Com 
mittee  (a)  in  approving  the  design  No.  3 submitted 
to  the  Improvements  Committee  on  March  27,  19011 
by  Mr.  George  Cox  for  the  elevation  of  the  news 
Carr’s  restaurant  on  the  north-eastern  frontage  o j 
the  proposed  crescent  road  close  to  the  Law  Courts  ti 
and  (b)  in  extending  the  period  during  which  Mm 
Cox  is  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  the  lane 
referred  to  in  Section  47,  Sub-Section  3,  of  thdl 
London  County  Council  (Improvements)  Act,  iS99.'ij 

Sewer  Work. — On  the  recommendation  of  thei 
Main  Drainage  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that, 
subject  to  the  passing  of  the  annual  mainten;i 
ance  votes  for  1901-2,  the  expenditure  of  6,450/1 
be  sanctioned  for  the  execution  of  repairs  t<r 
the  Ravensbourne  and  Sydenham  sewer  be-: 
tween  Loampit  Vale  and  Catford  Bridge,  anci 
that  the  work  be  carried  out  by  the  Works. 
Department  as  a jobbing  work. 

Tender.— On  the  recommendation  of  thf 
Public  Control  Committee,  it  was  agreed  thal 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  W.  & B 
Cowan,  Limited,  for  the  sum  of  1,680/.  for  thrii 
supply  and  fixing  iof  plant  at  the  Newingtoit' 
gas-meter  testing  office  be  accepted. 

New  Theatre,  Islington.— The  Theatres  ana- 
Music-halls  Committee  reported  that  they  hao 
considered  an  application  by  Mr.  F.  Mateham 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Purcell,  for  a certificate 
under  the  Metropolis  Managementand  Building 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  in  respect  of  3 
theatre  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  thn; 
Holloway-road,  Islington,  and  which  will  b 
known  as  the  Marlborough  Theatre.  The  total 
length  of  the  boundaries  of  the  site  is  536  ft 
of  which  78  ft.  will  front  to  Holloway-roac 
which  is  83  ft.  in  width,  with  an  addition® 
forecourt  58  ft.  deep  in  front  of  the  theatre) 
190  ft.  to  a new  footway  (Macready-place)  20  L 
in  width,  and  78  ft.  to  a 10-ft.  passageway 
communicating  at  one  end  with  Macreadju 
place  and  at  the  other  with  Warlters-roaci 
which  is  20  ft.  in  width.  The  theatre  ii 
planned  to  accommodate  1,946  persons,  an: 
subject  to  certain  conditions  the  plans  max- 
stated  the  Committee,  be  considered  as  fulfil 
ling  the  Council’s  requirements. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other  bus) 
ness,  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894  1 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Couni, 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  application] 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  whicl' 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certai: 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  u 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unlei 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Greenwich. — The  retention  of  a lavatory  an 
water-closet  addition  to  No.  11,  Kidbrook  Pari 
road,  Lee,  to  abut  upon  Harvey-road  (Mr.  T.  Holl) 
for  the  Bowater  Decorating  and  Sanitary  Company 
— Consent. 

Dulwich. — Wood  and  tile  pents  at  the  entrance 
to  fourteen  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Woodward 
road,  East  Dulwich  (Messrs.  Allen  & Hoar  for  Mi 
J.  Frampton). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Bay-windows  to  fourteen  houses  e 
the  south  side  of  Woodwarde-road,  East  Dulwi' 
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Messrs.  Allen  & Hoar  for  Mr.  J.  Frampton). — Con- 
fin  t. 

Paddington , North. — A one-story  porch  in  front 
f a proposed  parish  hall  on  the  east  side  of 
facroom-road,  St.  Peter's  Park,  Paddington  (Mr. 
S.  Alder  for  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Legg). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Kensington,  South. — A two-story  addition  to  No. 
9,  Victoria-road,  Kensington,  to  abut  upon  St. 
lban’s-road  (Messrs.  C.  Liney  & Sons  for  Mr.  J. 
I.  Jarvis). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras  West.  — A one-story  addition  to 
le  Regent’s  Park  Riding  School,  on  the  north-east 
de  of  Park  Village  East,  Regent’s  Park,  adjoining 
le  York  and  Albany  Hotel  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for 
(r.  B.  Perry). — Consent. 

Stiand. — The  rebuilding  of  Nos.  35,  36,  and  37, 
ing-street,  and  No.  8,  Little  Marlborough-street, 
olden-square,  St.  James’s  (Mr.  A.  Burr  for  Mr.  T. 
tevens). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Battersea. — Four  houses,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
jor,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  148  to  158  (even  numbers 
lly,  inclusive),  Falcon-road,  Battersea,  with  a por- 
jn  of  the  northernmost  house  and  the  boundary 
nee  thereof  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
om  the  centre  of  a passage-way  leading  from 
alcon-road  to  Clapham  Junction,  and  with  irregular 
jen  spaces  at  the  rear  of  such  houses  (Messrs, 
readwell  & Martin  for  Mrs.  J.  Tavener). — Con- 
nt. 

Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes. 
Kennington. — That  the  Council  do  make  an  order 
i follows  : — Whereas  Mr.  S.  Bircham,  of  Waterloo 
ation,  S.E.,  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1901,  under 
e provisions  of  Section  42  of  the  London  Building 
:t,  1S94,  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  London  and 
mth  Western  Railway  Company,  at  the  County 
all,  plans  of  four  blocks  of  intended  dwelling- 
juses,  to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working 
ass,  and  proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon 
street,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  48  to  72  (even  numbers 
ily,  inclusive),  South  Lambeth-road,  Kennington, 
the  corner  of  Miles-street.  . . . Now  the  Council 
>es  by  this  order  sanction  the  deposited  block  plan 
id  block  sections,  so  far  as  Section  42  of  the  said 
:t  is  concerned. — Agreed. 

Alteration  to  Building. 

Dulwich. — A box-room  in  the  roof  of  No.  21, 
radella-road,  Herne  Hill,  without  the  walls  of  the 
lilding  being  thickened  so  as  to  make  such  walls 
mply  with  the  first  schedule  of  the  Act  (Mr.  J.  J. 
iristian). — Consent. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Restoration  of  Ashton  Church,  Devon- 
ire. — The  parish  church  at  Ashton  was  re-opened 
the  16th  ult.,  after  partial  restoration.  The  work 
j restoration  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Herbert 
:ad,  of  Exeter,  the  architect  being  Mr.  E.  C. 
•nting,  of  Marlborough.  The  wagon-shaped 
jfs  and  all  the  timbers,  with  the  exception  of  part 
the  moulding  of  the  purlins  and  principal  ribs, 
lich  were  hidden  with  lath  and  plaster,  have 
jsn  renovated.  The  ribs,  purlins,  rafters,  &c., 
[ve  been  repaired  in  English  oak,  and  are  now 
It  exposed.  The  lead  gutter  has  been  recast,  and 
p date  1688  replaced  upon  it,  together  with  the 
Ite  1900.  The  outside  roofs  have  been  covered 
if.h  the  best  Westmorland  green  slates. 

Hospital,  St.  Andrews,  Fife.— A hospital  is  to 
[built  on  a site  at  the  east  end  of  Abbey  Park,  St. 
'idrews.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sarles  F.  Anderson,  St.  Andrews. 

Mission  Church,  Barnsley. — The  foundation- 
ne  of  the  new  mission  church  of  St.  Mary 
Igdalene,  at  Measbro’  Dyke,  was  laid  on  the  25tn 
1 Messrs.  Senior  & Clegg  were  the  architects. 
Volunteer  Drill  Hall,  Blaydon,  Durham. — 
lldrill  hall  for  the  5th  Detachment  V.B.  Durham 
»ht  Infantry  was  opened  at  Blaydon  on  the  27th 
j The  hall  measures  90  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  con- 
ictor  was  Mrs.  M.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Blaydon. 

!.  M.  A.  Graham,  of  Newcastle,  is  the  architect. 
Episcopal  Church,  Guardbridge,  Fife.— An 
(iscopal  church  has  been  built  at  Guardbridge 
I n plans  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Anderson,  St. 
Brews. 

business  Premises,  Hampstead-road.  — An 
nition  has  been  made  to  Messrs.  Oetzmann  & 
fs  premises  at  the  corner  of  Hampstead-road  and 
iimmond-street.  Mr.  Fred.  Eales  was  the 
pitect. 

Iission  Hall,  Bradford. — A mission  hall  for 
>1  Methodists  is  to  be  erected  in  Leeds-road,  Brad- 
fl,  from  plans  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Morley,  of  Bradford. 
onded  Stores,  Edinburgh. — A new  bonded 
irehouse  is  to  be  erected  at  St.  Leonards,  from 
is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Leadbetter  & Fairley, 
•,iitects,  Edinburgh.  The  present  area  is  to  be 
seased,  and  the  new  premises  will  extend  to  a 
fcnee  of  750  ft.,  with  an  average  width  of  70  ft. 

'1  eastern  portion  of  the  buildings  will  be  occupied 
bonded  warehouses  five  floors  in  height.  This 


part  will  measure  304  ft.,  and  will  average  65  ft.  in 
width.  The  northern  portion,  measuring  245  ft.  by 
71  ft.,  will  be  occupied  as  cellars,  bottle-washing 
premises,  &c.,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  second 
flat  is  to  be  used  as  the  dispatch  department.  The 
centre  of  the  building  will  consist  of  vatting  and 
mixing  cellars,  a large  covered  court,  offices  for  the 
company  and  Excise,  &c.  The  elevation  to  the 
Queen’s  Park  will  be  built  of  stone.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  premises  is  expected  to  cost  about 
25,000/. 

Houses  for  the  Working  Classes,  Darling- 
ton.— According  to  the  Darlington  Star,  Messrs. 
Robert  Stephenson  & Co.,  Limited.,  have  prepared 
plans  for  the  erection  of  582  houses  on  land 
east  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  at  Thompson- 
street,  adjoining  the  new  engine  works,  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Darlington.  Thompson- 
street  is  to  be  extended  eastwards  to  Salter’s-lane, 
and  thereby  direct  access  will  be  afforded  to  the 
villages  of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  Burdon,  and 
Harrowgate.  The  length  of  the  intended  new 
streets  is  as  follows  40  ft.  wide  streets,  3,614  yd. ; 
80  ft.  street,  203  yds.  ; and  the  length  of  15  ft.  wide 
back  streets  will  be  2,309  yds.  Four  classes  of 
houses  are  provided  for,  viz.,  376  with  a frontage  of 
16  ft.  each,  1 16  with  a frontage  of  18  ft.  each,  fifty- 
nine  with  a frontage  of  21  ft.,  each,  and  31  semi- 
detached cottages,  also  with  a frontage 
of  21  ft.  each  cottage.  The  latter  will 
front  the  80-ft.  street  above  referred  to,  which  forms 
one  approach  to  the  works,  and  which  is  to  be 
planted  with  trees  to  form  an  avenue.  The  general 
plan  of  this  intended  addition  to  the  town  of 
Darlington  is,  first,  by  an  eastward  extension  of 
Thompson-street  to  Salter’s-lane,  out  of  which  said 
extension  nine  streets  will  be  carried  southwards  for 
a distance  of  about  90  yards,  and  these  latter 
streets  will  be  cut  across  by  other  two  streets, 
which  will  be  roughly  parallel  with  Thompson- 
street  extension,  the  80-ft.  wide  avenue  being  the 
central  one  of  those  running  northwards  out  of 
Thompson-street  extension.  Two  considerable 
areas  of  land,  each  to  be  planted  round  with  trees, 
have  been  reserved  for  pleasure  or  recreation 
grounds.  The  accommodation  to  be  provided 
will  be  as  follows : — First,  in  the  cottages  of 
16-ft.  frontage,  sitting-room,  with  bay  window, 

11  ft.  6 in.  square;  kitchen,  15  ft.  3 in.  by 

12  ft. ; scullery  (with  set  pot),  8 ft.  6 in. 
by  6 ft.  ; ample  pantry  accommodation,  paved  yard, 
and  conveniences.  Upstairs,  three  bedrooms, 
15  ft.  3 in.  by  11  ft.  6 in.,  15  ft.  3 in.  by  12  ft., 
11  ft.  2 in.  by  6 ft.,  and  a bath.  In  elevation,  the 
roof  to  bay  window  is  carried  across  the  full 
frontage  of  the  cottage,  supported  on  ornamental 
brackets.  The  entrance  is  provided  with  a screen 
door,  glazed  in  coloured  glass.  The  walls  are  to  be 
built  of  light-coloured  open  clamp  bricks.  The  cottage 
of  18  ft.  frontage  will  have  two  sitting-rooms  (one 
of  them  with  a bay  window),  13  ft.  square  and  15  ft. 
by  11  ft.  respectively  ; kitchen  12  ft.  by  9 ft.  ; scul- 
lery (with  set  pot),  9 ft.  square  ; ample  pantry 
accommodation,  large  paved  yard  and  conveniences. 
Upstairs,  four  bedrooms,  13  ft.  by  n ft.,  15  ft.  by 
11  ft.,  13  ft.  by  9 ft.,  and  9 ft.  by  6 ft.  respectively 
There  is  also  a bathroom,  with  lavatory  basin,  and 
separate  water-closet.  In  elevation,  the  screen  door 
is  at  backto  form  a porch.  The  eaves  are  made  to  over- 
hang on  the  projecting  spars.  The  roof  will  be  in  red 
tiles.  The  cottage  of  21  ft.  frontage  will  have  two 
bay-windowed  sitting-rooms,  16  ft.  by  14  ft.  and 
15  ft.  by  13  ft.  4 in.  ; kitchen,  15  ft.  by  11  ft.  ; 
scullery!  1 1 ft.  by  8 ft. ; good  pantry  and  larder  ; 
detached  washhouse  in  yard,  which  is  cemented, 
leaving  spaces  for  flower  borders.  Upstairs,  two 
bay-windowed  bedrooms,  16  ft.  by  13  ft.  and  15  ft. 
by  13  ft.  ; two  smaller  bedrooms,  14  ft.  6 in.  by 

1 1 ft.  and  1 1 ft.  6 in.  by  6 ft.  6 in.  There  is  a bathroom, 
with  lavatory  basin,  and  a separate  water-closet. 
There  are  two  attics,  20  ft.  by  10  ft.  and  13  ft.  by 
10  ft.  Half  way  on  the  roof  is  a low  three-light 
rectangular  window.  The  semi-detached  cottage 
will  have  a dining-room  14  ft.  6 in.  by 

12  ft.  6 in.,  and  a parlour  14  ft.  6 in.  square, 
both  bay-windowed  ; kitchen,  14  ft.  by  11  ft.  ; 
scullery  and  pantry,  11  ft.  by  8 ft.  ; also  the 
usual  outbuildings,  a paved  yard,  and  ornamental 
flower  borders.  Upstairs  there  will  be  two  bay- 
windowed  bedrooms,  each  14  ft.  6 in.  by  12  ft.  6 in.; 
a bathroom,  lavatory,  and  water-closet,  11  ft.  by 
7 ft.  ; and  two  attic  bedrooms,  14  ft.  6 in.  by 
12  ft.  6 in.  and  8 ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  The  elevation 
consists  of  four  bay  windows,  two  on  the  ground 
floor  and  two  above,  with  the  two  entrance  doors 
between  those  on  the  ground  floor.  The  upper  bay 
windows  are  each  roofed  back  against  an  orna- 
mental gable,  pierced  with  ventilating  opening,  and 
surmounted  by  finial.  The  front  wall  is  brought 
forward  over  the  entrance  doors  to  form  a porch. 
There  are  two  rectangular  roof  lights. 

Bungalows,  &c.,  Maidenhead.  — Building 
operations  are  about  to  be  commenced  on  the 
Fishery  Estate,  Maidenhead.  The  first  road  parallel 
to  the  river  is  to  be  at  once  constructed  and  an 
ornamental  bridge  over  the  creek  erected.  Designs 
for  several  of  the  bungalows  to  be  erected  on  the 
estate  have  been  prepared  by  the  architects  for  the 
estate,  Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.,  Westminster,  under 
whose  direction  the  developments  are  to  be  carried 
out.  . 

United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Shernhall- 
street,  Walthamstow.— This  church  was  opened 


on  the  28th  ult.  The  buildings  are  erected  on  a 
prominent  site  at  the  corner  of  Shernhall-street  and 
Oliver-road,  the  style  being  Early  Decorated  Gothic. 
The  church  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a bold  square 
tower,  which  rises  to  a considerable  height.  A 
large  church  parlour  is  placed  alongside  the  church 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  facings  are  of  red  brick 
with  Bath  stone  dressings';  the  roofs  are  of  green 
slates  ; moulded  triple  arches  of  Bath  stone,  sup- 
ported by  Norwegian  granite  shafts  with  carved 
caps,  divide  the  nave  from  the  apse,  where  the 
choir  and  organ  are  accommodated.  The  choir 
has  a traceried  stone  front  or  dwarf  screen.  The 
pulpit  occupies  the  space  under  the  central  arch, 
and  is  the  centre  from  which  all  the  seating 
radiates  (the  seats  being  circular  on  plan),  so  that 
all  the  congregation  immediately  face  the  preacher. 
The  roof  i3  of  hammer-beam  construction,  with 
open-timber  spandrels  of  tracery  work.  The  metal 
work  is  all  of  wrought  iron  and  copper.  The  church 
will  accommodate  about  750  persons  in  a mixed 
congregation,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  Provision  is 
made  for  future  end  gallery  to  accommodate  about 
100  persons.  The  contract  wa3  let  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Carter,  Grays,  Essex,  for  5,609/.  The  architects 
whose  design  was  selected  in  competition  are 
Messrs.  George  Baines  and  Reginald  Palmer  Baines, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

Bath  Abbey  Restoration  Scheme.— At  the 
Guildhall,  Bath,  on  the  28th  ult.,  a meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  fund  for  repairing  the  abbey  was 
held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  T. 
B.  Silcock).  The  Rev.  Canon  Quirk  submitted  a 
statement  from  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
now  reported  that  the  last  bit  of  work  on  the  west 
front  was  in  hand.  But  other  necessary  work  had 
been  found,  and  the  architect  (Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson) 
had  pointed  out  the  condition  of  the  flying  buttresses 
on  the  south-east  choir,  and  that  the  pinnacles  and 
battlements  were  loose  and  decayed.  The  five 
buttresses  on  that  part  of  the  church  were  in  a bad 
state.  Two  of  them  must  be  at  once  completely 
rebuilt,  and  the  remaining  three  could  only  be  saved 
after  considerable  repair  and  restoration.  He  esti- 
mated that  each  buttress  would  cost  350/.,  and  the 
various  smaller  repairs  200/.  In  addition,  a 
dangerous  defect  had  been  found  in  the  wooden 
roof  of  the  choir,  and  to  strengthen  that  portion  of 
the  church  the  cost  would  be  235/.  Towards  that 
increased  expenditure  the  committee  had  in  hand  a 
sum  of  500/.  to  bool,  over  and  above  the  liability  of 
previous  contracts.  It  was  considered  that  an 
additional  sum  of  2,000/.  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  extra  necessary  repairs.  The  com- 
mittee had  now  decided  to  appeal  to  the  public  at 
large  for  2,000/.,  with  a supplementary  estimate  of 
bool,  to  carry  out  the  repairs. 

Flats,  Putney. — A building  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  corner  of  the  Platt,  Lower  Richmond- 
road,  Putney,  facing  the  river,  and  will  be  called 
“ University-mansions.’’  It  will  consist  of  self- 
contained  residential  flats  of  iron  and  steel  con- 
struction, and  will  be  fireproof.  An  electric  lift  will 
be  erected  in  the  well  of  the  principal  staircase  and 
give  access  to  five  flats  on  each  floor.  The  ground 
floor  is  to  be  adapted  to  shops,  the  corner  being 
bank  premises.  Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.,  West- 
minster, are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Whitehead 
& Co.,  Limited,  are  the  general  contractors.  The 
cost  (with  the  site)  is  about  30,000 /. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  City  Council  of  Paris  has  decided 
on  transforming  the  Hotel  de  Lauzuninto  a museum 
in  which  will  be  placed  the  curious  collection  of  en- 
gravings now  at  the  Carnavet  Museum.  The  build- 
ing will  be  preserved  in  its  existing  state,  but  will 
be  provided  with  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a historical 

museum  of  this  class  of  work. The  Government 

has  presented  to  the  “ Musee  de  l’Armee  ’’ 
an  important  collection  of  water  - colours  by 
Pierre  Lecomte  and  Armand  Dumarescq,  repre- 
senting the  French  military  uniforms  under  the 
First  Empire,  the  Restoration  of  July,  and  the 

Second  Empire. The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts 

has  elected  M.  Venturi,  archaeologist,  of  Milan,  as  a 
foreign  corresponding  member,  in  place  of  Verdi. 

The  Committee  of  the  Louvre  has  purchased 

for  the  gallery  an  important  work  by  Raeburn. 

The  church  of  St.  Clothilde,  at  Reims,  recently  built 
from  the  designs  of  M.  Gosset,  has  just  been  for- 
mally consecrated. M.  Daillion,  the  sculptor,  has 

just  completed  the  model  for  the  bronze  statue 
of  Pasteur  to  be  erected  in  the  little  town  of 
Arbois.  M.  Debrie,  the  architect,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  desigh  the  pedestal,  which  will  be 
decorated  with  two  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  com- 
memorating Pasteur's  discoveries,  and  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a decorative  balustrade. We  have  to 

record  the  death  of  M.  Charles  Cazin,  an  artist 
distinguished  both  in  figure  subjects  and  landscape. 
He  died  at  a small  town  in  the  Department  of  the 
Var,  where  he  had  gone  to  winter  for  his  health.  He 
was  suffering  from  a disease  of  the  heart  known  to 
be  incurable.  Cazin  wa3  born  in  1841  at  Samer. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  com- 
pleting Puvis  de  Chavannes’  unfinished  frescoes  at 
the  Pantheon.  At  the  New  Salon  Cazin  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section  of  “Objets  d’Art,”  which  in 
fact  owed  its  initiation  to  him.  He  was  “ Com- 
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mandeur  ” in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  recent  International  Exhibition. 
Some  further  remarks  in  regard  to  him  are  included 
in  the  “ Letter  from  Paris  ” in  the  present  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Students  Column.— Our  Student’s  Column 
article  (“Sanitary  Fittings  and  Plumbing")  is  un- 
avoidably held  over  until  next  week. 

Lych  Gate,  Northmolton  Church,  Devon- 
shire.— A lych  gate  has  been  erected  at  North- 
molton Church.  The  walls  are  of  local  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Dartmoor  granite.  The  woodwork  is 
of  English  oak  and  the  roof  of  tiles.  The  masonry 
was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Sanders  & Son,  of 
Southmolton,  the  oak  work  being  by  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  & Sons.  The  lych  gate  was  designed  by  Mr. 
James  Crocker,  of  Exeter. 

The  Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  (In- 
corporated).— At  a meeting  of  the  Election  Com- 
mittee held  on  the  13th  ult.,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  as  Associates F.  Bovey, 
Holloway  ; J.  Buckeldee,  Hillingdon  ; J.  Whittaker, 
Pleasington.  At  the  examination  in  sanitary  engi- 
neering, held  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  ult.,  the  follow- 
ing passed  qualifying  for  Associateship  W.  J. 
Lane,  Croydon  ; R.  J.  McKenn,  Manchester. 

Housing  Scheme  near  Birmingham.— Mr. 
George  Cadbury  has  conveyed  to  trustees  an  estate 
of  about  330  acres  in  the  parishes  of  Northfield  and 
King's  Norton,  in  Worcestershire,  known  as  Bourn- 
ville,  about  four  miles  from  Birmingham.  It  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  “ the  con- 
dition of  the  working  class  and  labouring  popula- 
tion in  and  around  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  by 
the  provision  of  improved  dwellings,  with  gardens 
and  open  spaces,  and  by  giving  them  facilities, 
should  the  trustees  think  it  desirable  to  do  so,  for 
purchasing  or  acquiring  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
by  such  other  means  as  the  trustees  may  in  their 
uncontrolled  discretion  think  fit”  About  one-third 
of  the  estate  has  already  been  laid  out.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  cottages  have  been  built,  the 
majority  of  which  are  let,  but  143  have  been  sold  on 
terms  advantageous  to  the  purchasers.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  Mr.  Cadbury’s  scheme  is  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  rent-roll  are  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  the  scheme,  and  that  model 
villages  for  artisans  be  multiplied  on  this  automatic 
principle. 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society.— A meet- 
ing of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  was 
held  at  the  Bayle  Gate,  Bridlington,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  when  the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole  read  a 
paper  on  “ Norman  Work  in  Wold  Churches.”  He 
pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  chalk  wolds 
of  the  East  Riding  were  but  little  known,  although 
more  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  scenery,  and 
greater  wealth  of  all  Norman  churches,  was  to  be 
found  there  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
Yorkshire.  The  period  of  the  eleventh  and  early 
part  of  the  1 twelfth  century  was  a great  age  for 
the  building  of  churches.  At  Cottam  he  found 
that  only  the  old  Norman  font  remains,  although 
there  was  some  stone  work  remarkably  well  pre- 
served, dating  back  even  to  Saxon  times.  Old 
Norman  remains  of  churches  were  also  to  be 
found  at  Cowlam,  Driffield,  Little  Driffield, 
and  Fridaythorpe.  At  North  Grimston  Church 
were  to  be  seen  specimens  of  the  most 
ancient  statuary  existing  in  England.  The 
chancel  arch  of  this  church  was  of  plain 
Norman  work,  but  the  chief  glory  of  the 
church  was  its  font,  which  was  very  massive  and 
most  beautifully  carved.  Of  the  eleventh  century 
church  at  Kirbv  the  tower  alone  remained,  and  at 
Kilham  the  Norman  doorway  remained.  Of  Kirk- 
burn,  statements  had  been  made  respecting  its  being 
erected  in  1119,  but  from  a careful  consideration  of 
all  its  features,  the  rev.  gentleman  said  he  did  not 
think  it  was  built  before  1150.  The  speaker  went  on 
to  say  that  Weaverthorpe  was  thoroughly  Norman 
in  design.  The  church  at  Wetwang.  he  continued, 
was  undergoing  careful  restoration,  and  many 
interesting  features  were  being  discovered.  He 
considered  this  church  the  oldest  on  the  Wolds — 
certainly  of  eleventh  century  date.  There  was 
doubtless  an  ancient  Saxon  church  here,  but  there 
were  obviously  no  remains,  as  Saxon  churches  were 
generally  constructed  of  wood.  Of  the  church  at 
Wharrain-le- Street,  the  tower  was  almost  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  original  church,  and  it  was 
very  ancient.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Builder, 
there  were  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  of  pre- 
Conquest  date.  The  chief  glory  of  Wold 
Newton  was  the  carving  over  the  doorway. 
The  south  doorway  of  Thwing  was  very 
interesting,  and  there  were  many  masons’ 
marks  remaining  on  the  outside  of  Thwing  corre- 
sponding with  Weaverthorpe.  No  old  church  on 
the  Wolds  had  any  foundation  to  speak  of  except  at 
Thwing.  where  the  foundations  were  great  boulders. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  rev.  gentleman  the  churches 
on  the  Wolds,  so  far  as  there  existed  remains  which 
might  be  taken  as  a criterion,  were  built  in  the  fol- 
lowing relative  order  :— Last  quarter  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Wharram-le-Street  and  Kirby  Grindalythe  ; 
first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  Weaverthorpe, 
Wold  Newton,  Thwing,  Little  Driffield,  Friday- 
thorpe, and  North  Grimston  ; second  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Wetwang,  Kilham,  Garton,  and 


Kirkburn  ; last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  Great 
Driffield.  The  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  F.S.A.,  followed 
with  a paper  on  “Some  Curious  Papers  Relating  to 
Old  Bridlington.’’ 

Borough  Surveyorship  Appointment. — The 
question  of  reappointing  officers  was  considered  by 
the  Borough  Council,  Hammersmith,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  week.  Mr.  H.  Mair,  the  present  Surveyor, 
was  appointed  Borough  Surveyor  with  an  increase 
to  his  salary  of  100/.  per  annum. 

North  Gate  of  Cardiff. — Some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  the  late  Marquess  of  Bute  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Cardiff  Corporation  to  rebuild  the 
North  Gate  of  Cardiff,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
the  “ Senghenydd  Gate,"  on  the  North-road.  What 
his  lordship  proposed  to  do  was  to  reproduce,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  structure  which  existed  when 
Cardiff  was  a walled  town,  and  from  an  architec- 
tural or  antiquarian  point  of  view  the  gateway 
would  be  an  interesting  monument  of  the  past. 
Over  the  archway  there  was  to  be  a passage  leading 
to  the  Whitefriars’  Abbey  and  the  Castle  gardens. 
The  foundations  for  the  gateway  were  laid,  but  a 
dispute  with  the  masons  put  a stop  to  the  work,  and 
all  that  can  now  be  seen  on  the  North-road  are  the 
hoardings  which  surround  the  work  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  The  Cardiff  Corporation,  having  pur- 
chased Cathays  Park  for  the  erection  of  a Town  Hall, 
Law  Courts,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  anxious 
that  the  chief  access  to  that  park  should  not  be 
impeded  by  a sort  of  Temple  Bar,  and  they  have 
approached  Sir  William  Thomas  Lewis  with  the 
object  of  getting  the  present  Marquess  of  Bute's 
sanction  to  abandon  the  re-erection  of  the  North 
Gate. — Western  Mail. 

Some  Projected  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ments.— In  the  course  of  the  current  Session  the 
London  County  Council  will  apply  for  leave  to 
introduce  their  Money  Bill  to  define  the  amounts 
which  they  may  expend  for  various  purposes  in 
respect  of  which  capital  expenditure  is  necessary 
during  the  financial  year  beginning  on  April  1 next, 
and  (on  account  of  the  next  financial  year)  during 
the  following  six  months.  Amongst  the  fresh 
objects  to  which  the  proposed  measure  relates  we 
may  cite  the  widening  and  reconstruction  of  certain 
county  bridges,  including  Waterloo  Bridge  ; the 
lighting  of  Westminster  Bridge  with  electricity  ; 
sites  and  buildings  for  the  Council’s  new  offices ; the 
establishment  of  a working  epileptic  colony  at 
Horton  ; reformatories  for  inebriate  persons  ; work- 
shops and  technical  schools  ; new  main  and  inter- 
cepting sewers ; a new  pumping  station  ; a ser- 
vice of  passenger  and  parcel  boats,  with  piers  and 
landing  places  on  the  Thames  ; electrical  testing 
plant  and  a shipping  agency  in  connexion  with 
industrial  schools.  The  Bill  extends  also  to  the 
purchases  of  property,  compensation,  and  rehousing 
of  dispossessed  persons,  under  the  Council’s  various 
Acts  of  1898-1900  in  respect  of  the  construction  of 
the  Thames  Tunnel  between  Rotherhithe  and 
Ratcliffe  (for  which  an  estimate  of  846,750/.  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  was  adopted  by  them  on 
October  23)  ; an  extension  of  Roehampton-street, 
Westminster ; the  widening  of  York-road,  Batter- 
sea ; Albert  Embankment  ; Mare-street,  Hackney 
(estimate,  660,750/.)* ; Goswell-road  (227,800/.)  ; 
Archway-road,  Highgate  (6,000/.);  Kentish  Town- 
road  (10,450/.);  Battersea  Rise  (46,900/.);  Wands- 
worth-road ; High-street  and  Gardener’s-lane, 
Putney  (45,030/.);  Nine  Elms-lane  (171,300); 
St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell  (92,400/.)  ; South- 
ampton-row,  Bloomsbury ; High-street,  Kensing- 
ton ; and  elsewhere  : together  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  old  Gravel-lane,  St.  George-in-the-East ; 
Rosemary  Branch  ; and  Cat  and  Mutton,  Shore- 
ditch, bridges  ; and  an  improvement  of  St.  George's- 
place,  Knightsbridge,  under  their  General  Powers 
Act  of  this  current  year.  In  the  matter  of  open 
spaces  the  Council  seek  for  powers  to  acquire  the 
“Brickfield”  at  Limehouse,  to  enlarge  the  present 
recreation-ground  at  Newington,  to  purchase 
Albert-square,  Ratcliffe,  and  to  acquire  land  for  the 
extension  of  Brockwell  Park  at  Herne  Hill.  They 
further  propose  to  acquire  some  land  at  Plum- 
stead,  with  a view  to  adapting  it  for  purposes 
of  small  holdings  ; to  erect  more  coroners’ 
courts  ; to  remove  certain  existing  gates, 
bars,  and  other  obstructions  in  streets  ; and 
to  obtain  powers  to  expend  money  “ in 
connexion  with  historical  buildings."  We  may 
here  add  that  at  their  meeting  on  January  15 
the  Council  agreed  to  an  estimate  of  89,000/.  for 
the  erection  of  buildings,  &c.,  to  accommodate  300 
insane  male  epileptical  patients,  with  staff,  in  eight 
villas  and  other  blocks  upon  an  area  of  about  127 
acres  at  Horton,  and  to  a supplementary  estimate 
of  96,500 /.  on  behalf  of  the  improvement  (on  the 
north  side)  of  High-street,  Kensington.  They 
lately  agreed  to  contribute  5,918/.  (one-half  of  the 
net  cost)  towards  the  widening  of  King-street, 
Hammersmith,  between  No.  197  and  St.  Peter's 
Boys’  School,  both  properties  being  included,  and 
4,300/.  (one-third  of  the  net  cost)  towards  the 
widening  of  Great  Church-lane,  between  No.  61 
and  Fulham  Palace-road  ; to  widen  Central-street, 
St.  Luke’s  (estimate,  81,250/.)  ; and  to  widen 
Mansell-street,  as  an  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge, 
from  High-street,  Whitechapel,  at  a net  estimated 


* The  several  estimates  cited  were  adopted  by  the 
Council  at  their  meeting  on  October  23  last  (see  the 
Builder  of  October  27,  1900.) 


cost  of  91,100/.,  including  75,xoo/.  for  the  property 
to  be  taken  and  7,500/.  for  the  rehousing  of  persons 
displaced. 

Electric  Lighting,  &c.,  Eastbourne.— On  the 
28th  ult.  at  the  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sandford  Fawcett  held  a Local  Government  Board 
inquiry  into  applications  by  the  Eastbourne  Town 
Council  for  loans  of  50,882 /.  for  purposes  of  electric 
lighting  and  15,500/.  for  the  new  Low  Level  Drive 
and  Park.  The  consulting  electrical  engineer,  Mr. 
Hawtayne,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  G.  A.  Zeden.  The  Town  Council 
propose  to  erect  new  electric  lighting  works  on  a 
site  at  Roselands. 

The  Builders’ Accident  Insurance,  Limited.. 
— The  twentieth  annual  general  meeting  of  the: 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited,  was  held  at 
the  company’s  offices,  31  and  32,  Bedford-street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  March  27,  the  chair- i 
man,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  presiding.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Henshaw,  having  read  the  minutes  of  the! 
last  meeting,  the  following  report  of  the  directors 
and  the  accounts  for  the  year  1900  were  received! 
and  adopted  : — " The  directors  have  the  pleasure  to 
present  their  report  and  the  accounts  for  the  twelve  ■ 
months  ending  December,  1900.  During  the  period: 
under  review  the  company  has  received  notice  of 
1,767  accidents.  Although  there  has  been  some  fall- 
ing off  in  the  premium  income  during  the  year,  1 
attributable  to  various  causes,  yet  the  directors  are 
satisfied,  from  the  financial  result  of  the  year,  that 
the  care  which  they  have  exercised  in  taking  and : 
discriminating  risks  ha3  not  been  without  advan- 
tage to  the  company,  which  is  now  in  a very  1 
satisfactory  position.  The  directors  intend  to  pro-  < 
pose  certain  terms  on  the  renewal  of  existing: 
policies  which  they  think  will  be  regarded  asadvan-  1 
tageous  to  the  members  and  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  insurers.  The  directors  have  decided  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  policy  relating  to  risk  of  1 
accidents  to  the  public,  and  also  to  undertake  the  I 
driving  risk.  The  remuneration  of  the  directors  for  1 
the  period  will,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
association,  be  left  to  the  members  at  the  general' 
meeting.  The  directors  regret  to  record  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  C.  White  from  the  board  in  conse-i 
quence  of  ill-health.  In  accordance  with  the  articlesl 
of  association  the  following  directors  retire  and  arei 
eligible  for  re-election,  namely : — Messrs.  T. 
Barnsley,  Woodman  Hill,  A.  Krauss,  Wm.  Nicholson,  1 
and  G.  H.  Trollope.”  The  general  business  then 
having  been  transacted,  the  meeting  terminated  withi 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  Man-, 

CHESTER. — A deputation  of  the  Birmingham  City; 
Council  visited  Manchester  recently  for  the  purpose; 
of  inspecting  the  labourers’ dwellings  erected  in  that 
city  by  the  Manchester  Corporation,  and  to  confer  1 
with  the  authorities  in  regard  thereto.  The  visitors: 
were  met  at  the  station  by  the  chief  of  the  depart-: 
ment,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Oldham-roadi 
block,  consisting  of  285  tenements  with  sixteen: 
shops,  the  number  of  persons  accommodated  therein: 
being  848.  The  buildings  are  five  3torie8  high,, 
enclosing  a large  open  quadrangle  4.500  square, 
yards  in  extent.  The  dwellings  on  the  upper  floors; 
are  entered  from  balconies  extending  roundi 
all  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  which  are  approached), 
by  stone  staircases  5 ft.  wide  in  straight: 
flights  leading  immediately  from  the  street.  The 
tenements  are  arranged  in  pairs,  and  consist  princi-i 
pally  of  two  rooms,  viz.,  a living  room  and  a bed-, 
room,  174  sq.  ft.  and  108  sq.  ft.  respectively.  Tene-i 
ments  of  only  one  room  are  also  provided,  thet 
average  size  being  about  130  sq.  ft.  All  the  rooms  1 
are  9 ft.  high,  and  each  tenement  is  provided  with  aL 
well-ventilated  food  store  and  coal-locker.  Each; 
pair  of  two-roomed  tenements  is  entered  from  a, 
common  lobby,  and  in  a convenient  place  off  this:, 
lobby  a water-closet  and  sink  is  provided  for  joint:, 
use.  Laundries  and  spacious  drying  rooms  havey 
been  formed  in  the  roof,  well  lighted  and  venti-< 
lated,  and  easily  approached  from  the  staircases.!! 
From  Oldham-road  the  party  proceeded  to  Sani-n 
tary-street,  where  they  inspected  labourers’, 
dwellings  of  a different  type,  for  425  persons,  and: 
also  Pollard-street,  where  a further  block  of 
buildings  has  been  erected  fr,r  448  persons  on  ai. 
similar  plan  to  the  first-named  block.  From  there, 
the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  Harrison-streetn 
lodging-house  for  men,  which  occupies  an  area  ofii 
3.375  square  yards,  and  consists  of  a building  three;, 
stories  high.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
lavatories,  washhouse,  baths,  and  lockers  which 
are  provided  for  the  lodgers,  in  addition  to  boot-., 
cleaning-room,  and  barbers’,  tailors’,  and  boot-., 
makers’  shops,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
lodgers.  There  is  a large  smokeroom  60  ft.  by 
21  tt.,  dining-room  55  ft.  by  39  ft.,  reading-room. 
50  ft.  by  28  ft.  Adjoining  the  dining-room  are  the 
lodgers’  kitchen,  scullery,  and  shop,  the  latter 
having  communication  with  dining-room  anc. 
smokeroom  by  means  of  serving  windows.  Dormii. 
tories,  containing  forty-nine  cubicles,  are  situated  on. 
the  ground  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  entrance  hall  anc , 
on  the  south-east  side.  The  first  and  second  floors 
are  entirely  set  apart  for  sleeping  accommodation!) 
and  each  floor  contains  157  cubicles  5 ft.  wide  by, 
7 ft  3 in.  long,  divided  by  varnished  wood  parti, 
tions  6 in.  clear  of  the  floor  and  iS  in.  from  the, 
ceiling.  The  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  top, 
of  the  screens  is  filled  in  with  open  wire  lattice., 
work,  thus  affording  a through  current  of  air  alonj 
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dormitory.  Each  cubicle  is  provided  with  a 
low  opening  direct  into  the  open  air.  The 
litories  are  heated  by  means  of  steam  radiators 
sd  at  the  end  of  each  wing  and  against  the 
1 staircases,  and  ventilated  by  air  trunks  taken 
ugh  each  floor  and  the  roof  to  an  exhaust  fan 
ted  by  electricity.  The  building  is  lighted 
lectricity  throughout,  and  contains  accommo- 
>n  for  363  men,  and  is  within  a penny  tram 
of  the  city. 

ie  Society  of  Ordained  Surveyors. — The 
ral  examining  board  of  this  Society,  which  has 
leadquarters  in  Edinburgh,  has  met  on  five 
sions  during  the  past  session.  The  examiners 
le  final  examination,  held  in  February,  1900, 
rted  that  one  candidate,  remitted  for  examiiia- 
by  the  Town  Council,  had  passed  the  ex 
ation,  and  that  the  other  candidate,  remitted 
lamination  by  the  Sheriff,  had  failed.  The 
d reported  to  the  Town  Council  that  the 
idate  remitted  by  the  Council  had  passed  the 
lination,  and  the  candidate  subsequently  took 
iath  and  signed  the  bond  of  caution,  the  cost 
hich,  in  terms  of  Rule  41,  was  defrayed  by  the 
i In  the  preliminary  examination,  held  in 
ber,  1900,  one  candidate  came  forward  for  re- 
lination  in  one  subject  and  succeeded  in  passing, 
t candidates  came  up  for  examination,  of 
n two  were  exempted  altogether  from  examina- 
on  account  of  their  having  gained  the  requisite 
)1  leaving  certificates.  One  candidate  was 
pted  irom  examination  in  two  subjects,  and 
candidate  from  examination  in  one  subject, 
ig  gained  leaving  certificates  in  these  subjects.’ 
result  of  the  examination  was  that  seven 
idates  either  passed  or  were  exempted  from 
full  preliminary  examination,  and  that  one 
date  failed  in  three  subjects  and  one  in  two 
cts.  The  examination,  as  last  year,  was  con- 
id  by  Mr.  Robert  Robertson,  M.A.,  Headmaster 
e Ladies’  College,  Queen-street.  For  the  final 
rnation  held  in  October,  1900,  one  candidate 
forward,  remitted  by  the  Town  Council  for 
ination.  The  examiners,  Messrs.  Lawrie, 
am,  and  Reid,  reported  that  he  had  failed  to 
the  examination.  For  the  forthcoming  pre- 
iry  examination  in  April,  1901,  three  can- 
ss  have  presented  themselves,  and  one  can- 
3 has  come  forward  for  re-examination  in 
ubjects.  For  the  final  examination  one  can- 
; has  come  forward  for  examination  and  one 
-examination. 

[lders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution. 

mnual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
Gth  ult.,  when  Mr.  G.  Appleton  (of  Messrs, 
n & Appleton),  the  new  President,  was  intro- 
by  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  H.  Holloway, 
sport  and  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  were 
read,  approved,  and  passed.  Special  notice 
aken  of  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Treasurer 
;s>  the  hon.  auditors,  and  the  hon.  solicitors 
nstitution  is  now  paying  annual  pensions  of 
ach  to  twenty-five  builders’  clerks’  widows, 
maintaining  and  educating  three  orphans’ 
s giving  a considerable  sum  yearly  in  “ tem- 
j relief.” 

: Electric  Lighting  Board  System.  — 
‘E.L.B.’  system  was  demonstrated  by  the 
entatives  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Boards 
iny  before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
: their  meeting  on  Friday  evening  last  week 
all  its  latest  improvements,  including  its 
: strips  and  many  accessories,  were  shown 
' those  present  were  Lord  Rayleigh  Sir 
Bramwell,  Sir  Fredk.  Abel,  Professor  Syl- 
rhompson,  Professor  Dewar,  Professor  Perry 
her  leading  scientists.  J ’ 

MNTMENT. — The  Westminster  City  Council 
id  fifty-six  applications  for  the  office  of  City 
:er  and  Surveyor,  the  salary  of  which  is 
a year.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Council 
pointment  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  James  W 
y,  the  Borough  Engineer  of  Wolver- 
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mons  Preservation  Society.— a meeting 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Commons  and 
th3  Preservation  Society  was  held  at  1 Great 
i-street,  Westminster,  on  Monday  afternoon 
‘bring  in  the  chair.  It  was  reported  that  a 
e footpath,  giving  access  to  Epping  Forest 
iewardstone,  bad  been  recently  obstructed 
ith,  over  which  it  was  alleged  the  public 
ed  a right  of  way,  ran  from  Daws  Hill 
stone,  past  Gilwell  Park  and  Ludgate  House 
Forest,  and  it  afforded  the  shortest  route 
>t  passengers  between  Sewardstone  and 
°?’™d  °Pe"ed  UP  a very  Pretty  district, 
stated  that  the  Society  had  collected  volu- 
evidence,  upon  which  a case  was  pre- 
md  laid  before  it  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  K.C., 
id  advised  that  there  was  a strong  prima 

!efl°rwIii!ht  °f  ™ay-  UP  to  the  present, 
r,  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District 
bad  declined  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
he  Local  Government  Act,  1899,  to  secure 
ection  of  any  public  rights  which  may  exist 
esolved,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Hunter 
d by  Lord  Farrer:  “That  the  Commons 
ition  Society  extremely  regrets  the  re- 
* °f  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban 
Councd  to  assert  the  public  rights  in 
of  the  footpath  in  question,  and  expresses 
' t0  Slve  any  support  in  its  power  to  any 


local  bodies  or  individuals  who  may  be  willing  to 
contest  the  case.''  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture upon  application  for  provisional  orders  for 
the  regulation  of  Skipwith  Common,  Yorks,  and  the 
enclosure  of  Skipwith  Common  Fields,  was  consi- 
dered. It  appeared  from  inquiries  made  by  the 
Society  that  the  regulation  of  the  Common,  826 
acres  in  extent,  would  counterbalance  the  proposed 
enclosure  of  the  Common  Fields,  the  area  of  which 
is  321  acres,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  oppose  the 
proposal.  A further  report  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture on  an  application  for  the  enclosure  of  the 
heath  lands  and  common  fields  in  the  parish 
of  Sutton,  Northampton,  was  also  consi- 
dered. It  was  stated  that  if  the  scheme 
was  adopted  477  acres  of  common  fields  and 
133  acres  of  open  heath  lands  would  be  enclosed, 
while  the  only  public  allotments  contemplated 
5 acres  for  recreation  and  4 acres  for  allotments. 
It  was  felt  that,  whatever  might  be  said  for  the 
endosure  of  the  common  fields,  the  heath  land 
should  be  preserved,  or  an  equivalent  area  of  land 
allotted,  for  open  space  purposes,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  such  steps  in  Parliament  as  might  be 
necessary  to  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  Society’s 
views.  The  Secretary  reported  that  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee  over  forty  fresh  cases 
had  been  referred  to  the  Society  for  advice  or 
assistance. 

The  Preservation  of  Stonehenge. — The  re- 
cent fall  of  stones  at  Stonehenge  having  led  to 
much  public  discussion,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  of 
Amesbury  Abbey,  Wiltshire,  invited  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society 
and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
rsuildings  to  advise  him  with  regard  to  the  better 
preservation  of  the  famous  monument.  A com- 
mittee  representing  these  three  bodies  met  on  the 
20th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Viscount  Dillon, 
the  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at 
which  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  : “ 1.  That  this  Committee  approves  of  the 
suggested  protection  of  Stonehenge  by  a wire  fence 
not  less  than  4 ft.  high,  following  by  two  sides  the 
existing  roads,  and  crossing  on  the  west  from  the 
33i-ft.  level  on  the  north  road  to  the  332-ft.  level  on 
the  south  road  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map. 

2.  That  the  Committee  recommends, without  prejudice 

to  any  legal  question,  that  the  Local  Authorities  be 
requested  to  agree  to  divert  the  existing  trackway  or 
ridgeway  from  Netheravon,  now  passing  through 
the  earth  circle,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  302-ft.  level 
to  the  331  and  332-ft.  levels  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
map  immediately  west  of  Stonehenge.  3.  That 
stones  6 and  7,  with  their  lintel,  and  stone  56 
(according  to  the  numbering  on  Mr.  Petrie’s  plan) 
be  first  examined  with  a view  to  maintaining  them 
in  a position  of  safety.  4.  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee  stone  22  should  be  replaced,  stone  21 
be  made  safe,  and  the  lintel  of  21  and  22  be  re- 
placed in  the  most  safe  and  conservative  manner. 

I he  Committee  also  recommend  the  re-erection  of 
stones  57  and  58  and  their  lintel  158.  5.  That  the 
instructions  to  custodians  already  in  force  be  ap- 
proved  with  a few  suggested  alterations.  6.  That 
this  Committee  feels  that  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
state the  value  of  the  assistance  which  the  County 
Council,  the  District  Council,  and  the  Parish  Council 
of  Amesbury  can  give  to  the  efforts  made  to  pre- 
serve this  unique  monument.  7.  That  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  with  the 
earnest  thanks  of  the  Committee,  for  the  part  he  is 
proposing  to  take  in  the  preservation  of  Stone- 
henge. ’ — Standard. 

County  Asylum,  Napsbury,  Midddesex. We 

read  that  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect,  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  the  new  County  Asylum 
for  Middlesex  at  Napsbury.  There  will  be  100  sepa- 
rate buildings  to  admit  of  the  most  perfect  clari- 
fication of  the  patients. 

Development  of  Briggate,  Leeds.  — The 
Leeds  Estates  Company  have  just  let  another  con- 
tract to  Messrs.  Armitage  & Hodgson,  contractors, 
ot  Leeds,  for  the  erection  of  a restaurant,  covering 
an  area  of  about  400  yards,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Greyhound  Hotel  in  Vicar-lane,  and  the  Dolphin 
Hotel  in  Vicar-lane,  and  the  putting  up  of  fourteen 
shops  in  King  Edward-street,  and  eleven  in  the 
Cross  Arcade  and  Queen  Victoria-street.  Contracts 
of  the  value  of  between  70,000/.  and  80,000/.  are  also 
•".  the  hands  of  Messrs.  William  Nicholson  & Sons. 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Bude.— A stained-glass  memorial  window  has  been 
erected  in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bude.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  London. 

Electric  Lighting,  Belfast. — On  the  27th  ult 
at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Belfast,  Mr  P C 
Cowan,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  held  a Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  into  an  application  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Belfast  for  sanction  to  a loan  of  95,000 /.  for 
electric  lighting  purposes.  Evidence  was  given  by 
Mr.  McCowen,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Electrical 
Department. 


joiners,  and  painters  agreed  to  arbitration,  but  not 
the  bricklayers  and  labourers,  who  were  conse- 
quently locked  out.  Mr.  Hudson  found  that  the 
notice  given  was  bad,  being  delivered  a day  too 
late,  and  that,  therefore,  the  existing  rules  would 
stand. 

Carpenters’  Strike,  Yarmouth. — On  the  ist 
mst.  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers  of  Yarmouth 
struck  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  employers 
to  grant  an  increase  in  their  wages  of  id.  per  hour. 

Bury  Painters  Locked  Out.— On  the  30th 
ult.,  the  dispute  in  the  painting  trade  in  Bury 
terminated  in  the  men  being  locked  out.  Six  months 
ago  the  men  gave  notice  for  a penny  advance  in 
wages,  the  notices  expiring  on  April  1.  Meanwhile 
the  masters  and  men  arranged  matters  so  that  the 
men  made  small  concessions  regarding  the  apprentice 
question  and  the  overtime  question,  the  masters 
agreeing  to  grant  a halfpenny  per  hour  advance  in 
wages.  The  difference  arose,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  for  giving  notice,  the  masters  con- 
tending for  any  time.  The  men  holding  to  the  pre- 
sent practice,  neither  would  give  way,  with  the 
above-mentioned  result. 

Carpenters’  Strike,  Dudley.— The  carpenters 

and  joiners  in  Dudley  and  district  came  out  on  strike 
on  the  ist  inst.,  in  consequence  of  the  employers 
calling  upon  them  to  submit  to  a reduction  in  wages 
of  from  8£d.  to  Sd.  an  hour.  6 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Building  Trade  Dispute,  Coventry. — Mr* 
Hudson,  barrister,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  act  in  the  building  trade  dispute  at 
Coventry,  sat  on  the  ist  inst.  Notice  had  been 
given  by  the  Master  Builders’  Association  of  a re- 
duction of  |d.  per  hour  and  shorter  hours  during 
the  two  mid-winter  months.  The  carpenters, 


LEGAL. 

UNION  LABOURERS’  ACTION  AGAINST 
BUILDERS. 

The  cases  of  Powell  v.  Handscomb  & Smith, 
and  Purkiss  v.  “Same,”  came  before  his  Honour 
Judge  Russell,  at  the  Croydon  County  Court,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  26th  ult.  The  plaintiffs 
were  bricklayers’  labourers  belonging  to  the 
Labourers  Union,  suing  the  defendant  builders  for 
difference  in  wages,  paid  at  6£d.  per  hour,  7d.  per 
hour  being  demanded.  Mr.  Gardiner,  instructed  by 
their  Union,  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  the 
defendants  were  represented  by  Mr.  Newnham 
under  instructions  from  the  Croydon  and  District 
Master  Builders’  Federation. 

It  appeared  that  Powell  had  been  engaged  on  the 
defendants  works  for  two  weeks  and  a day  and 
Purkiss  for  a few  days  only,  both  the  men  being 
started  by  the  foreman  of  the  job  without  any 
specific  agreement  as  to  the  wages.  The  foreman  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  only  time  7d  per 
hour  was  mentioned  by  plaintiffs  before  dismissal 
was  when  Powell  approached  him  with  a view  to 
taking  on  the  scaffolding  at  an  increased  rate  of 
id.  per  hour.  He  also  produced  the  defendants’ 
wages  book,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
hn^r°Urer3  m thC  WOrks  were  receiving  6Jd.  per 

Messrs.  S Page  and  D.  Waller,  builders,  of  the 
town,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Fairchild,  secretary  to  the 
Fetieration,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  trade  custom 
ot  setting  on  and  payment,  and  also  to  prove  that 
the  before-mentioned  arrangement  as  to  the  radius 
had  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  Croydon 
builders,  who  have  an  entirely  independent  organisa- 
tion, comprising  all  the  most  important  firms  in  the 
district,  and  whose  maximum  rate  of  wage  ha3 
always  been  £d.  per  hour  less  than  the  London 
union  rate  for  all  trades.  The  names  of  John  Tidy 
and  Messrs  Wenham  Waters  were  put  forward  bv 
the  plaintiffs  solicitor  as  firms  where  Powell  had 
previously  worked  in  the  town  at  the  higher  rate 
The  first  was  proved  to  be  a piecework  bricklayer  or 
sub-contractor  and  the  others  the  well-known  firm 
of  electrical  engineers. 

His  Honour  held  that  Powell,  from  the  fact  that 
he  worked  at  the  lower  rate  after  receiving  his 
wages  the  first  week,  had  in  effect  agreed  to  it,  and 
that  both  he  and  Purkiss,  not  inquiring  as  to  the 
rate  paid  on  the  job,  were  set  on  by  the  foreman  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom  and  entitled  to 
the  same  rate  of  payment  as  the  other  labourers, 
which  he  held  the  evidence  had  proved  to  be  6Jd 
per  hour  for  that  district.  He,  therefore,  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendants  in  both  cases 
The  defendants’  solicitor  stated  his  clients  did  not 
ask  for  costs. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT  : 

CAN  DEPENDENTS  BRING  A SECOND  ARBITRATION  ? 

At  Marylebone  County  Court  on  Friday  last  week- 
before  Deputy-Judge  Cowper,  an  important  appli- 
cation under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was 
brought  by  Mrs.  Kate  O'Keefe,  Crawford-street 
Marylebone,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  children,  the 
respondent  being  Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  builder  and 
contractor,  North  End  House,  Fitzroy-avenue 
Fulham,  and  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  counsel,  appeared  for  the 
applicant,  and  Mr.  F.  Lowe,  counsel,  for  the 
respondent. 

The  applicant’s  late  husband,  explained  Mr 
Thompson,  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  respon 
dent  as  a builder’s  labourer,  and  while  working  on 
a building  in  Bayswater-road,  W.,  on  February  1 
1899,  fell  from  a scaffolding.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  case  came  before  Judge  Stonor  at  Marylebone 
County  Court,  and  the  man  was  awarded  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  153.  a week.  Subsequently  the 
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unfortunate  man  died  in  consequence  of  the 
injuries  which  he  sustained  by  the  accident,  and  the 
present  application  was  for  leave  to  re-open  the 
arbitration,  with  a view  to  an  award  of  a lump  sum 
being  made  to  the  man's  dependents.  On  hearing 
of  the  man's  death,  the  respondent  ceased  the  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  of  1 5s.  a week. 

Mr.  Lowe  contended  that  the  Act  did  not  provide 
for  the  dependents  of  a deceased  person  who  had 
been  awarded  compensation  under  the  Act— as  in 
the  present  case — being  entitled  to  a second  arbitra- 
tion. r 

Ouestions  as  to  the  interpretation  of  various 
portions  of  the  Act  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length  by  counsel  on  either  side. 

Ultimately  his  Honour  said  that  lie  had  looked 
in  vain  for  any  clause  in  the  Act  which  could  be 
considered  as  entitling  the  dependents  to  bring  a 
second  arbitration  under  such  circumstances  as  those 
in  the  present  ca3e.  He  therefore  considered  that 
the  present  application  must  fail. 

It  is  understood  that  an  appeal  is  likely  to  be 
made  against  the  decision. 


Mr.  Fredk.  J.  Smith,  F.R.C.S.,  &c„  totally  dis- 
agreed with  the  medical  evidence  given  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff.  He  did  not  consider  the  man  s injuries 
to  be  permanent ; but,  on  the  contrary,  he  found 
the  hand  almost  restored  to  its  normal  condition. 

William  Weston,  the  defendant’s  general  fore- 
man, said  that  it  was  the  constant  lifting  of  the 
skips  which  bent  in  their  sides.  When  skips  were 
so  bent  they  would  be  “usable,”  but  the  catch 
would,  so  to  speak,  be  shortened.  He  did  not 
consider  the  skip  in  question  to  have  been  in  a 
dangerous  condition. 


The  jury  found  in  the  plaintiff’s  favour,  on  the 
.«  a.-.  „i.:„  ,,.-,0  AafnrKv*  and  that  the 


ground  that  the  skip  was  defective,  and  that  the 
foreman  was  negligent  in  not  giving  the  plaintill 
full  instructions  as  to  how  he  should  do  the  work. 
They  assessed  the  damages  at  86/. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  accordingly,  and 
allowed  full  costs. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT  : 

WHEN  DO  CRANE  SKIPS  BECOME  DANGEROUS  ? 

AT  Brompton  County  Court  on  Monday,  before 
Deputy-Judge  Clement  Lloyd  and  a jury,  Thomas 
Dodge,  a builder's  labourer,  5,  Merival  - road, 
Putney  S.W.,  sought  to  recover  damages,  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  from  Mr.  Charles  Wall, 
builder  and  contractor,  Ashbumham  Works,  Lot  s- 
road,  Chelsea,  the  claim  being  in  respect  of  personal 
injuries  sustained  by  plaintiff,  owing,  it  was  said, 
to  negligence  for  which  the  defendant  was  respon- 
sible. , . ,, 

Mr  J.  W.  Moyses,  counsel,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Henle,  solicitor,  defended. 

Mr.  William  Robert  Pettier,  a civil  engineer,  was 
first  called.  He  stated  that  on  visiting  the  defen- 
dant’s works  shortly  after  the  accident  he  was  shown 
six  crane  skips,  one  of  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  so  defective  as  to  cause  the  plaintiff’s  injuries. 
Each  of  these  skips  appeared  to  be  in  fairly  good 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  had  new 
rivets  at  one  of  its  corners,  and  also  signs  of  having 
been  hammered  straight.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  not 
safe  to  set  a man  tipping  skips  who  was  not  ex- 
perienced at  the  work.  The  skip  in  question  weighed 
about  4 cwt.  when  empty  and  about  24  cwt.  when 
filled  with  earth.  , . 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  on  December  17  last, 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  for 
about  three  or  four  weeks,  he  was  working  in  a 
cutting  at  the  new  public  baths,  Walham  Green. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  his  foreman,  “ Ring, 
came  to  him  and  said,  “ Dodge,  go  up  and  tip  them 
skips  ; little  Ginger"  (another  workman  on  the 
job)  “ has  just  met  with  an  accident.”  He  had 
never  handled  such  skips  before,  and  the  foreman 
<*ave  him  no  instructions  as  to  how  he  should  do 
the  work.  In  accordance  with  the  foreman’s 
orders,  he  proceeded  to  tip  the  skips.  The  first 
that  came  up  he  tipped  all  right.  The  second  skip 
which  came  up  was  loaded  heavily  on  one  side,  and 
the  side  of  the  skip  was  bent  in  so  much  that  the 
catch  did  not  project  outwards  beyond  the  handle. 
In  order  to  reach  and  release  the  catch  he  put  his 
hand  inside,  between  the  handle  and  the  side  of  the 
skip,  the  space  here  being  large  enough  for  him  to 
have  put  in  his  head.  He  lifted  the  catch,  the  skip 
tipped  over,  but  the  corner  of  the  skip,  projecting 
outwards  far  beyond  the  side,  caught  his  right  hand 
against  the  bottom  of  the  handle.  The  middle  of 
his  hand  was  seriously  injured,  and  he  had  lost 
practically  the  whole  of  the  use  of  his  right  fore- 
finger. Since  the  accident  he  had  only  been  able 
to  do  a few  days’  work  per  week. 

Cross-examined  : The  only  time  that  he  had  tipped 
skips  prior  to  the  accident  was  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  when  he  assisted  occasionally.  These  skips, 
however,  were  different  from  the  one  that  caused  the 


it  is  filled  for  engagement  with  the  die,  so  that  tl 
motion  upwards  of  the  lower  die  (under  the  actio! 
of  a hydraulic  plunger)  will  compress  the  cor 
pletely  enclosed  clay  or  artificial  stone.  In  the  fir 
instance  the  material  within  the  mould  is  subjectu 


to  the  preliminary  pressure  of  water  which  has  bet 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  under  a pressure  of. 


accident.  , .... 

Other  workmen  corroborated  as  to  the  condition 


Mr.  C.  *D.  Collins,  builder,  Clapham,  stated  that  at 
the  request  of  the  plaintiff’s  solicitors  he  had  inspected 
certain  skips  used  on  the  defendant's  works.  Some 
of  the  skips  were  in  fair  condition  ; one  was  in  a 
very  bad  state,  and  another  showed  signs  of  being 
recently  repaired.  The  side  had  been  hammered 
out,  and  one  of  the  corners  had  five  or  six  new 


Mr.  Samuel  Walsh  Owen,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  spoke  as 
to  the  plaintiff’s  injuries.  He  considered  that  the 
man’s  injuries  were  permanent 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sherard,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  agreed 
generally  with  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness. 

For  the  defence  Thomas  Wright  — known  as 
“Ring"— said  that  he  was  foreman  on  the  job  in 
question.  When  the  first  man  (“  Ginger  ’’)  met  with 
his  accident  witness  went  to  the  plaintiff  and.  said, 
“ Dodge,  what  sort  of  a banksman  are  you  i By 
a banksman  he  meant  a man  to  tip  skips.  The 
plaintiff  replied  that  he  could  do  the  work,  and 
witness  then  said,  “ Go  up  and  empty  the  skips. 
Some  of  the  skips  on  the  job  were  in  a very  bad 
condition  through  being  bent  in  at  the  sides.  He 
did  not,  however,  consider  that  the  skips  were 
dangerous,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  a man  to 
put  his  hand  between  the  side  of  the  skip  and  the 
handle  in  order  to  release  the  catch. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
23,820.— A Siphonical  Discharge  for  Water- 
closets  : H.  /..  Doiilton. — A communication  is  made 
between  the  crown  of  the  siphon  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  pipe  that  conveys  a part  of  the  Hush  which  is 
delivered  into  a trap,  and  the  outlet  from  the  basin 
is  dipped  into  the  trap.  By  that  arrangement  the 
air  becomes  exhausted  from  the  crown  of  the 
siphon,  so  as  to  start  the  discharge ; a supple- 
mentary siphon  is  fitted  for  supplying  the  junction- 
pipe,  and  a water-waste  preventer  is  used. 

23,845. — T he  Sawing  of  Stone,  Granite,  &c.  : 

F.  Fromliolt. — In  order  that  granules  of  cast-iron  or 
steel  may  be  employed  for  abrading  purposes  with 
circular  saws,  either  the  saws  or  the  granules  are 
magnetised.  The  adherence  of  the  abrading 
material  i3  effected  with  a coil,  which  is  disposed  at 
the  side  of  the  saw,  the  current  being  conveyed 
through  brushes. 

23,868.— Spigot  - and  - Socket  Pipe  - Joints  : 

J.  Elrick,  J.  W.  While , W.  Ferguson,  E.  Herron, 

W.  Bales,  W.  Dodd,  and  W.  A.  Fairbairn. — A 
shoulder  is  fashioned  upon  the  one  pipe  that  it  may 
help  to  keep  the  other  pipe  steady  during  the  time 
that  the  space  between  the  two  i3  being  filled  in 
with  material.  The  joint  is  described  as  being 
adapted  for  use  with  pipes  of  clay,  stoneware,  brass, 
or  cast-iron. 

23,906.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with 
Cranes,  Load-transporters,  &c.  : J.  Temperley 
and  J.  R.  Temperley.— The  inventors’  object  is  to 
prevent  hauling  or  hoisting  ropes  from  falling  below 
the  tops  of  the  pulleys  upon  the  rope-carriers  before 
they  become  closed  after  the  passing  of  the 
traveller.  They  provide  hangers  or  loops  upon  the 
traveller,  which  will  hold  up  the  ropes,  and  deliver 
them  on  to  the  pulleys,  the  pulleys  being  mounted 
upon  pivotted  carriers  after  the  kind  specified  in 
No.  14,162,  of  1897. 

23,936.— An  Attachment  for  Door-knobs  : 

G.  H.  Burrows. — Notches  cut  in  a hole  in  the  door- 
knob are  engaged  by  teeth  that  project  from  the 
neck,  which  is  fashioned  also  with  a collar,  against 
which  the  knob  is  fastened  by  a bending- outwards 
of  the  teeth.  The  knob  is  made  in  two  portions, 
whereof  one  fits  within  the  other,  and  the  two 
portions  are  fastened  together  by  spinning  the  edge 
of  one  down  over  the  shoulder  of  the  other. 

23.947.  — An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Extinc- 
TEURS  : J.  C.  Merryweather  and  C.  J.  W.  Jakeman. 
— For  purposes  of  opening  it  the  acid-bottle  is 
caused  to  slide  inside  a cage,  and  when  the  extinc- 
teur  is  inverted  a cutter  cuts  a thin  membrane  with 
which  the  bottle  is  closed.  By  a variant  method  a 
cam,  which  is  turned  with  an  outside  handle,  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  pressed  against  the  membrane, 
and  a frame  at  the  top  of  the  extincteur  retains  the 
acid-bottle  ; or  mixing-blades  are  attached  to  the 
axis  which  turns  the  cam. 

23.948.  — Kilns  for  Drying  Earthenware 
Goods  : C.  Dansard. — At  the  side  and  along  the 
length  of  the  drying-chamber  is  a conduit  for  hot 
air,  the  air  entering  from  a passage  having  apertures 
that  are  provided  with  dampers.  Upon  the  other 
side  of  the  drying-chamber  waste  or  discharge 
passages  are  placed.  The  partitions  may  be  either 
permanent  or  removable,  and  for  working  with  air 
indirectly  heated  the  conduit  and  flue  may  be  joined 
with  iron  tubes.  If  the  flue  is  made  in  two  por- 
tions, one  of  them  will  receive  the  watery  vapour 
and  the  other  the  gases  of  combustion,  whilst 
chimney-shafts  connected  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
flue  will  prevent  the  outlet  apertures  from  becoming 
cool. 

23.963. — Means  of  Cleaning  Basins,  'Baths, 
&C.  : Peck  Bros.  & Co. — For  removing  dirt,  &c., 
which  has  collected  around  the  base  of  the  top  of 
a bath,  washing-basin,  &c.,  the  inventor  fashions  a 
ribbed  tube-shapened  extension  upon  the  base  of 
the  tap,  and  upon  the  extension  he  puts  a shell  of 
porcelain  or  similar  material.  The  shell  has  inside 
grooves,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  slide  ver- 
tically upon  ribs,  whereby  one  can  easily  dislodge 
dirt  from  the  base  of  the  tap. 

23.964. — The  Moulding  of  Clay,  Artificial 
Stone,  &C.  : C.  Czerny  and  C.  Schlimp. — The  feed- 
box  is  made  whole  with,  or  is  firmly  secured  to, 
die-block  that  moves  beneath  a fixed  head,  and 
propels  the  moulded  brick  slab  or  block  on  to  the 
table  ; a cam  and  lever  lift  the  moulding-box  when 


relatively  low  amount,  then  water  at  an  increase 
pressure  is  allowed  to  enter.  W hen  the  block  h: 
been  extruded  from  the  mould  on  to  the  tab 
through  the  entry  of  water  at  a low  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape  fra 
the  cylinder  and  weights  force  the  plunger  dow 
wards,  upon  a shaft  with  lever  and  rod  mechanisi 
are  the  cams  that  work  the  supply  and  exhau 
valves  of  the  cylinder.  The  dislodgment  of  t 
mould-box  during  the  reciprocation  of  the  feed-bi 
is  obviated  by  means  of  the  cheeks  or  flanges  up. 
the  sides  of  the  upper  die. 

23,987—  An  Instrument  for  Use  in  Buildi:i 
Walls  : .4  Gaefke.— The  contrivance  is  devised  i 
use  in  the  building  of  walls  at  a given  angle  to  o> 
another,  and  to  furnish  means  of  obtaining  the  tr 
horizontal  and  plumb  lines  ; two  blades,  which  ci 
be  set  at  the  angle  desired,  are  joined  at  their  bar 
with  an  angle-plate,  when  some  courses  of  brici 
have  been  laid  the  instrument  will  be  supported  : 
its  being  pushed  in  between  two  of  the  courses,  t 
true  plumb  being  determined  by  two  levels  mount 
upon  the  blades  ; as  the  building  continues  the  1 
strument  is  sustained  with  movable  hooks  that  z. 
inserted  into  the  joints  between  the  bricks,  and  t 
line  is  to  be  held  with  holders  mounted  upon  dot 
tailed  slides,  which  are  adjusted  on  scales  mark 
upon  the  blades  and  are  fastened  with  set-screws. 

24,062— WORKING  IN  WOOD  : R.  Boughlon  a 
J.  E.  Smith.— For  cutting  a groove  in  a block 
wood  and  preserving  (in  the  shape  of  a stick)  t 
removed  material  at  the  same  time  the  cutteit 
shapened  as  a semi-cylindrical  sheet.  The  deptt 
the  cut  is  controlled  with  an  adjustable  piece,  z 
the  cutter,  which  may  be  enclosed  within  a case,  a 
may  have  a row  of  teeth,  can  be  driven  by  hal 
power.  A lug  serves  to  turn  the  tool  gradually  i 
making  the  cut,  and  for  the  groove  the  right  and  k 
halves  should  be  cut  separately,  with  a reversal; 
the  tool  for  the  second  cut. 

24,110.— A Cramp  for  Concrete,  Stone,  a 
Similar  Blocks  : W.  Shield.— The  contrivance 
intended  for  cramping  blocks  together  in  the  cc 
struction  of  breakwaters  and  kindred  works.  It  c< 
sists  of  two  arms,  on  the  nearer  side  of  each  of  wh, 
is  fashioned  a flattened  or  rounded  bearing-surfai 
whilst  on  their  remoter  sides  are  heels  that  will  b 1 
against  the  surfaces  of  holes  made  in  the  blocks 
material.  In  the  heads  of  the  clamping-arms' 
holes  through  which  is  passed  a bolt  that  is  to 
tightened  with  a nut  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  di 
the  blocks  and  the  arms  towards  one  another.  . 

24,126.— Electrical  Current  Meters  : ; 
Wright  and  Mutual  Electric  Trust.— For  purpe 
of  a maximum-demand  indicator  is  made  a ver 
that  holds  liquid,  and  is  fashioned  in  such  a sh. 
that  the  liquid  is  caused  to  flow  from  one  portioi 
the  vessel  into  the  other  without  returning  when  i 
vessel  is  tilted  (against  the  action  of  a spring)  V] 
a mechanism  that  comprises  a sustainmg-pulle 
core,  and  a coil  carrying  the  current.  The  quam 
of  liquid  transferred  is  measured  with  a scale  u; 
one  part  of  the  vessel.  The  normal  position  of  1 
vessel  [is  adjusted  with  a removable  stop  and.  ]i 
vision  is  made — in  one  form  with  a constricted  t 
—for  checking  the  too  quick  flow  of  the  liquid  ft 
one  portion  of  the  vessel  into  the  other. 

24,181.  — A PAINT-SCRAPER:  F.  H.  Crockc. 
Through  the  length  of  the  handle  is  passed  a t 
of  which  one  end  is  squared  so  as  to  take  a slot 
in  the  scraper,  and  the  other  end  is  screw-threz 
for  a nut,  by  which  means  the  handle  is  forcer 
hold  the  scraper  securely.  When  the  handli 
turned  a little  the  pressure  becomes  relaxed  i 
the  scraper  is  liberated. 

24,185.  — A Regulating  Valve  for  Fl 
Water  Service  : H.  M.  Williams. — A can 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  balanced  lever,  w, 
when  it  is  lifted  impinges  against  a stem  so  e 
open  a spring-controlled  valve,  whereupon, 
flush  ensues.  As  the  flush-water  traverses  the  ec 
a pipe  which  communicates  with  the  crown  oh 
outlet  siphon,  the  air  becomes  exhausted  and 
basin  discharge  is  started.  The  leaking  of  vi 
into  a receiver  at  the  remoter  end  of  the  bala; 
lever  effects  an  automatical  closing  of  the  valve 
lever  being  in  the  end  weighed  down  by  the  v 
so  that  the  spring  is  thereby  released  to  press  1 
and  shut  the  valve.  A screw  which  regulates 
current  of  water  into  the  receiver  controls  the  c 
tion  of  the  flush. 

24,187.— A Contrivance  for  Bath  W. 
SERVICE  : jf.  Simpson. — The  apparatus  is  de 
for  ensuring  automatically  the  opening  of 
discharge  valves  at  the  expiration  of  a fixed  int 
of  time.  A cord  forms  a connexion  between 
valve  and  a spring-drum,  which  under  nc 
conditions  is  held  by  a pawl  which  a link  jon 
an  arm  upon  the  axle  of  the  drum  ; two  oil  vt 
communicate  by  means  of  a passage  whw 
provided  with  a cock,  and  are  attached  to  a si 
The  filled  cylinder  is  horizontal  when  the  meche 
is  set  for  action,  but  as  oil  flows  slowly  into 
cylinder  assumes  a vertical  position,  whereu: 
stop  upon  the  sleeve  lifts  the  radial  arm  upo 
axle  of  the  drum,  which  then  begins  to 
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the  cord,  and  so  to  lift  up  the  discharge  valve.  In 
fl  a modified  form  of  the  general  principle  involved 
a pawl  in  engagement  with  a rack  attached  to  the 
discharge  valve  is  substituted  for  the  spring-drum. 

24,227.— Treads  for  Floors,  Stairs,  Pave- 
ments, &c.  : F.  W.  Hueslis. — A bedplate  of  some 
hard  material,  such  as  steel,  is  fashioned  with  slits, 
and  with  tongues  turned  up  at  a right  angle.  Strips 
af  some  non-slipping  material  are  fastened  between 
the  tongues  and  pressed  through  holes  in  the  base- 
opiate,  or  through  holes  in  the  tongues,  so  as  to 
ingage  with  projections  upon  the  latter.  By 
id  mother  method  the  leaden  or  other  non-slipping 
H&aterial  is  laid  across  the  entire  face  of  the  bed- 
)late  evenly  with  the  upper  edges  of  the  tongues. 

24,311.— A Grip  for  Ropes  and  Chains  : 1 
fchitnpf — The  grip  consists  of  two  parts  which  are 
tinged  together  ; the  wedge-shapened  end  of  one 
>art  is  set  in  adjustment  with  a lever  which  is 
jiassed  through  the  notch,  and  of  which  the  forked 
nd  closes  the  two  parts.  Upon  the  pin  which 
gdielongs  to  the  same  part  works  a slotted  bar,  pro- 
vided with  a ring  for  its  attachment  to  the  load  ; 
ilie  grip  upon  the  rope  or  chain  can  be  increased  by 
:: forming  the  bar  in  the  shape  of  a wedge. 

£.1  24,327.— Continuous  Stairways  : J.  M.  Dodge. 
-Over-lapping  links,  pivoted  together  and  having 
ross-bars  at  intervals,  constitute  the  chain,  the 
9 lorner-links  being  altered  in  their  shape  in  order  to 
fford  allowance  for  flexure.  Sprocket-wheels  carry 
tie  chain-band.  End  rollers  upon  the  cross-bars 
ngage  alternately  with  guide-grooves,  so  as  to 
lake  treads  and  risers,  and  with  another  groove  as 
le  chain-band  is  returned. 

'd  24,375.— A Compound  for  Cleaning  Chimneys 
kV.  Huson. — For  consuming  or  dispersing  collected 
lot  an  admixture  is  made  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
lilphur,  and  some  non-hygroscopic  material  such  as 
lilphate  of  soda,  an  iron  or  alkaline  sulphate, 
miirbonate  of  soda,  or  other  finely-divided  silica  or 
irth. 
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MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Arril  6. 

■['Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
jjqiuchie  and  Clackmannan  Towers. 

Monday,  April  8. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — Annual  General  Meeting, 
foileetion  of  Officers  and  Council.  8 pm. 

UK Dundee  Institute  0/  Architecture.—  Visit  to  Brechin 
ithedral  and  Edzell  Castle. 


H Edinbu. 
:>  1 obbs  on 


Wednesday,  April  10. 

'gh  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Percy 
‘‘Impressions  of  a Tour  in  Italy." 

Thursday,  April  ii. 


■•'■Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. — Annual 
^rteeting.  Election  of  Officers,  &c.  7 p.m. 

Friday,  April  12. 

S Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
riel).— Paper  on  “ Iron-lined  Tunnelling  Construction," 

. Mr.  A.  Woodroffe  Manton.  8 p.m. 

\Slasgo-w  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society. — Mr.  J.  K. 
bdwards  on  “ Warm-air  Heating  Apparatus  and  the 
jtailding  Preparations  Necessitated."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  13. 

• 'r nstitution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  Great 
northern  and  City  Railway  Works  to  inspect  plant. 

in .0  p.m. 

'British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.—  Mr.  G. 
‘is  on  “ How  is  the  Future  Workman  to  be  Trained.” 
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ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

/larch  20.— By  H.  J.  Way  & Son  (at  Newport), 
ivwport,  Isle  of  Wight.— 124,  Lower  St.  Jam  ' 

I st.,  f. . 


sW°6dk, 


u.t.  25  yrs., 


-.  30/., 


March  22. — By  Robert  Reid. 

1 w Bond-st. — Haunch  of  Venison-yd. 

: " shops  and  premises,  u.t.  2syrs.,  g.r.  il 

e.r.  150/ 

•I,  Haunch  of  Venison-yd. 

$ r/.  7s.  6d.,  e.r.  75/.  

gravia.— 15,  William-st.,  u.t.  18:}  yrs.,g.i 

isington. — Palace  Gardens-ter.,  &c.,  i g.r.'s 

10/.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  

March  25.— By  Jasper  J.  Kelk. 
'.llhamstow. — 13  to  19  (odd),  Storey-rd.,  u.t.  79 

yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  91/. 

12  and  20,  St.  Mary’s-rd.,  f.,  r.  60 1. 

5)  Folkestone-rd.,  u.t.  84I  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  r. 

32^ 

'ton. — 7,  Belmont  Park-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 
B , By  Rogers  Bros. 

Spnington. — 26,  St.  Agnes-pl.,  u.t.  78  yrs., g.r.  9 1. 

I nbeth. — 37,  Tenison-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  il.  10s. 

1 kham.— 19  to  29  (odd),  Blenheim-grove,  u.t.  52 

. yrs.,  g.r.  27/.  

5 to  27  (odd),  Nunbead-grove,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 

13,  Bird-in-Bush-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s 

. !wich. — 191,  Landells-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  7 1. 
fl  By  Walkord  & Wilshin. 

^nberwell. — 18  and  19,  Dumbleton-rd.,  u.t.  72 

• yrs.,  g.r.  ul.,  r.6ol. 

By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford), 
tjtford,  Herts.— Park -av.,  &c.,  129  plots  of 
land,  f. 


*.645 
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Brighton-rd.,  &c.,  thirty-seven  plots  of  building 

land,  f. 

March  26.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Upper  East  Smithfield.— No.  40,  area  2,180  ft.,  f., 

XT  r-  

New  Malden,  Surrey. — 12,  Derby  Villas,  u.t.  64 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  30/. 

By  C.  H.  Friend  & Co. 

Hampstead. — ia,  2A,  and  3A,  White  Bear-lane, 

u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  21 1.,  r.  no/.  16s 

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 

Hampstead -rd. — 6 and  8,  Edward-st.,  u.t.  23^  Yrs., 

g.r.  16/.  16s.,  r.  100/.  ! 

Somers  Town.— 20,  Barclay-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  r.  30/. 

St.  Pancras. — 13,  Penryn-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

Haverstock-hill.— 2 and  4,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t. 

39i  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  105/.  

13,  Crogsland-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  60/.  . 
Tottenham. — 83  and  90,  St.  Ann’s-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.,  r.  66/.  

Holloway. — 20,  Hungerford-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s. , r.  So/. 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Fulham. — 64,  66,  68,  and  72,  Sherbrooke-rd.,  u.t. 

TT.  A75  yrs-,  g-r-i?/-  

Highbury. — 13,  Highbury-ter.,  f.,  e.r.  70/ 

olloway. — 23,  Yerbury-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

By  Shafto  H.  Sikes  (at  Melton  Mowbray). 

Melton  Mowbray,  Leicester.— Six  enclosures  of 
land,  with  buildings  thereon,  19  a.  o r.  38  p.,  f. 

By  Moreton  Riches  (at  Battersea). 

Clapham. — 89  and  91,  Mamey-rd.,  u.t.  84^  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  r.  72/. 

Wandsworth.— 65,  67,  and  71,  Westover-rd.,  u.t. 

90  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.,  r.  124/. 

By  E.  Fergusson  Taylor  (at  New  Barnet). 

Hatfield,  Herts. — North-rd.,  two  freehold  cot- 
tages, r.  2 61.  

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith. — 3 and  4,  George-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 

w o /.  

Shepherd’s  Bush.— 9,  Lena-gardens,  u.t.  75 J yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  50/. 

By  Thornborrow  & Co.  (at  Penrith). 

Greystoke,  Cumberland. — The  Land  Ends  Estate, 

73  a.  ir.  32  p.,  f.  

Barton,  Cumberland. — A larch  plantation  and  20 

rattlegaits,  f. 

By  H.  J.  Cheffins  (at  Saffron  Walden). 

Duxford,  Cambs. — The  Firs  and  cottage  adjoin- 

_ , ing,  f-  

Debden,  Essex.— Log  Hall  Farm,  14  a.  2r.  31  p.,  c. 

Rothers  Farm,  55  a.  2 r.  34 p.,  f.  

Freehold  residence  and  three  cottages  

March  27. — By.  H.  Donaldson  & Son. 
Stamford-hill.— 21,  Paignton-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g-r-  

Dalston.— 31,  Lansdowne-rd.,[u.t.  sojyrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons  & Cassell. 

Tovil,  Kent.— 1 to  4,  Tovil-green  Cottages,  area 

oa.  1 r.  20  p.,  f.,  r.  44/.  17s 

By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 

Hackney.— 141,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  nil. 
Kentish  Town. — 112,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  1.  42/.  

Camberwell.  — 17  to  22,  Elfin-rd.,  u.t.  62J  yrs., 

g.r.  18/. 1 

Elfin-rd.,  The  New  Vauxhall  Tavern,  u.t. 

62J  yrs.,  g.r.,  &c.,  20/.  5s.,  r.  50/. 1 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Islington.— 45,  Oakley-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r-  45^.  

Hornsey  Rise.— No.  55,  r.  42/.  ; also  plot  of 
ground  adjoining,  area  7,600  ft.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  5s 

Kingsland.— 32  to  44  (even),  Acton-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs., 

By  Wagstaff  & Sons. 

Canonbury. — 17,  Alwyne-rd  , u.t.  44}  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

r.  60/.  

By  S.  Walker  & Son. 

Dalston. — 49,  Mayfield-rd.,  u.t.  364  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 

r.  36/.  

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Norwich.— St.  Clement’s  Hill,  The  Elms  and 

£ acre,  f.  760 

Sprowston,  six  freehold  cottages  400 

Runhall,  Norfolk.— Freehold  cottage,  blacksmith’s 

shop  and  premises,  and  2 a.  2 r.  6 p 128 

By  Balch  & Balch  (at  Camden  Town). 

Camden  Town. — 9 and  10,  Priory-st.,  6 and  8, 
Priory-pl.,  and  9A,  Jeffrey-pl.,  u.t.  23$  yrs., 

g-r- 7^-  1,000 

Holloway. — 21  to  31  (odd),  30  and  32,  Poynings- 

rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  r.  269/. 2,940 

March  28.— By  Farebkother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  — Nos.  1 and  2,  arta  4,100  ft., 

f.,  r.  1,046/. t 19,000 

By  H.  W.  Hardy. 

Chiswick.— 10,  12,  and  14,  Paxton-rd.,  f.,  r.  78/...  975 

By  Hawkins  & Edgecombe. 

Plumstead,  Kent.— 99  to  105  (odd),  Villas-rd.,  u t. 

15  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  380 

21  to  24,  Walmer-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  81. . 675 

By  Linnett  & Lane. 

Willesden. — 22  and  24,  Cobbold-rd.,  u.t.  98  yrs., 
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334.  336,  and  338,  Cable-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g r 

•rl.  toc.  r So/  1 ’ * 


£ yrs.,  gr.  4/.  .... 

:.r.  90/., 


7/.  10s.,  r.  8 9/."  

403  and  405,  Cable-st.,  u.t. 

3°5».  Cable-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  15/. 

with  goodwill  and  fixtures .' 

46,  48,  and  48A,  Dean-st.,  f.  

13,  14,  and  15,  Station-pl.,  f. 

Stepney.— 112  and  114,  Charles-st..  u.'tV 23 j'yJsV, 

I48/  ISA’  3nC*  l6’  Thomas-st.,  u.t.  nj  yrs.,  g.r. 
Stratford.— 49  to 59 "(odd),  Rosher-rd.,  u.t.  52J  yrs.", 

Ley  tonstone.— 31 , Cann  Hali-rd.  ] ' u.t."  "77’i  "yrs" 

g.r.  7/.  ios. , e.r.  45/.  

Old  Ford. — 12,  Dane-pl.,  f.  _ ” 

Peckham.  36  and  38,  Camden-grove-north,  u t. 

6*1  yrs.,  g.r.  8/. 

Ponder's  End.— r.  Commerce-ter.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

4 1.  ios.,  r.  30/. 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard.  ” ’ 
Islington.— 41,  St.  Paul-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs..  g.r 

_ 3C-  7S.  3d.,  r.  40/.  .. 

Tottenham.— 73  to  83  (odd),  Seaford-rd.,  u t.  71 

yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  16s ' 

9 and  12,  Havergal-villas,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  is/ 

r.  80/.  f _ 

Crouch  Hill.— 26,BIythwood-rd.,  u.t.  74.V  vrs  . g r" 

. 10 /.  ios.,  r.  so/. .' 

Islington.— 36,  Tbeberton-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.*,  g.r. "7 1, 

Canonbury. — 45,  Canonbury-rd.,  u.t.  i7j  yrs.,  g.r! 

Stoke  Newington.— 34,  Mayville-st.,  u.t.  584’yrs' 

g.r.  5/.,  r.  28/. 

Hampstead-rd.— 41,  Mornington-cres.,  f.,  e.r.  48/ 
Clapton.— 46,  Filey-av.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r. 

Highgate.— Archway-rd.,  Hartwell",  ’ u!  t.  74*  yrs. ! 

g.r.  8/.,  r.  52/. * 

Willesden.— Goodson-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  40/.,  reversion  in 

_ 94  yrs 

Bromley,  Kent.— Havelock-rd.,  f.g.r.  49/.  ios., 

reversion  in  79  yrs 

Walthamstow.- Hawksley-rd.,  five  plots  of  land,  f. 
Muswell  Hill.— Sydney-rd.,  a plot  of  building 

land,  f. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Tottenham.— 43s  to  461  (odd),  High-rd.,  f.  , 

Edmonton.— 1 to  8,  Chapel-yard,  f. 

Chapel-yard,  f.g.r.  10/.  ios.,  reversion  in ”18 

yrs.,  renewable  for  ever  without  premium 

24,  Fore-st.,  area  | a.,  f.,  r.  30/.  

26  to  36  (even)  and  40,  Fore-st.,  f.  j 

8,  Claremont-st.  and  field  adjoining,  2 a.  2 r. 

23  p.,  f.,  r.  25/.  , 

10  to  16  (even),  Claremont-st.,  f. 

Claremont-st.,  f.g.r.  3/.  ios.,  reversion  in  16 

yrs.,  renewable  for  ever  without  premium 

18  to  34  (even),  Claremont-st.,  f.  

Streatham. — High-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  65/.,  reversion  in  61 

yrs 2 

Lewisham.—  46,  High-st.,  u.t.  28J  yrs.,  g.r.  75/., 

Old  Kent-rd.— 20,  Manor-grove  and  2,  Hatcham- 

id.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s 

Walworth.— 30,  32,  and  34,  Phelp-st.,  u.t.  5|  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.  15s - 

By  Robert  Newman  (at  Uxbridge). 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex.— 21  and  52,  Chapel-st.,  f. .. 
Stanwell,  Middlesex.— Burrowes  Hill  Closes,  14  a. 

or.  iSp.,  f. 

Harlington,  Middlesex.— 1,  2,  and  3,  The  Cedars, 

c.,  r.  75/. 

Townsend  Orchard,  2 a.  3 r.  14  p.,  f.  

Hillingdon,  Middlesex. — Belle  Vue  House  and  s a. 

or-SP-,  f-  2j 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Clapham  Junction). 
Battersea. — 89  and  91,  Surrey-lane,  u.t.  93  yrs 

gr.  13/.  

76  to  86  (even),  Longhedge-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g-r.  30/.  

15  to  25  (odd),  Yelverton-rd.,  u.t.  96J  yrs., 

g-r.  36^  i, 

35.  Wayford-st.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

Fulham.— 90,  92,  and  94,  Townmead-rd.,  u.t.  95 

..  . J-r.  10/.  

Beddington  Corner. — L&nsdown  Cottages  (two),  f. 

March  29.— By  Foster  & Cranfield. 

Hyde  Park.— Westbourne-ter.,  i.g.r.  45/.,  u.t.  36^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  , 

St.  George’s  East.— 34,  Cable-st.,  f.,  r.  45/. 1 

By  Furber,  Price,  & Furber. 

Stamford  Hill.— 35  to  45  (odd),  49  and  51,  Paign- 
ton-rd., u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  r.  244/ i,- 

Stoke  NewiDgton.  — 84,  Cazenove-rd.,  u.t.  75^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  70/ j 

By  Alfred  Preece. 

Edgware-rd...  15,  16,  and  23,  Burne-st.,  u.t.  25, 

19*  and  i7iyrs.,  g.r.  18/.  4 

Wanstead.— 33  to  45  (odd),  Cowley-rd.,  u.t.  78 

yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  £ 

Forest  Gate.— 63,  65,  and  67,  Wellington-rd.,  u.t. 

„ 99  yrs.,  g.r.  10/. 3 

Poplar. — 134,  Canton-st.,  u.t.  99  yrs.,  g.r.  4 1.  ....  2 

Bromley-by-Bow.— 12,  Bot-st.,  u.t.  99  yrs  , g.r. 
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2/.  : 


. 10/. . 


By  W.  Martin  & Co. 

Dulwich.— 7 to  13  (odd),  Hillsboro’-rd.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  146/ 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Lawrence. 

Margate,  Kent.— Fort  Hill,  The  Kursaal, 
comprising  Robin  Ladd’s  storehouse,  shop 
and  lands  adjoining,  part  f.  and  part  u.t.  72 
yrs.,  g.r.  nil ; together  with  right  and  interest 

of  the  Margate  and  Southend  Kursaals 

By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Hackney. — 36,  Green wood-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  e.r.  70/. 

Clerkenwell. — 11,  12,  and  13,  Thomas-st.,  u.t. 

9 yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  ios 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Kingsland.— 4 s to  56,  Red  Lion-st.,  f.  

St.  George’s  East.— 432,  458,  and  460,  Cable-st., 
u.t.  5J  yrs.,  g.r.  12/. 


69  and  71,  Fern-st.,  u.t.  99  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 3?s 

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

Snaresbrook.— Sylvan-rd.,  Springfield,  f.,  e.r.  60/.  1,100 

Leyton. — 42,  Manor-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  30/.  4so 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar.— 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Ettrick-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  15/. 9IO 

342i  344,  346»  35°i  a°d  352»  St.  Leonard’s-rd., 

u t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  20/. go5 

Canning  Town. — 36  to  46  (even),  Agate-st.,  u.t. 

77  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  ios 800 

Walthamstow. — land  3,  Melville-rd.,  f. 560 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  far  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  die.,  still  open , but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Isolation  Hospital  

Fire  Station  

Shops  and  Houses,  Parkgate 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Trowbridge  Hospital  Committee... 

20L,  

Manchester  Corporation  

300i. , 200L  and  

& P 

June  24 
do. 

No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Partick  (N.B.)  Town  Council... 


Oldham  Corporation 


Forms  of  Tender,  &c.,  Supplied  by 


Royston  U.D.C 

Canterbury  Corporation. 

Rotherham  Corporation 

Banbury  R.D.C 

Tenterdeu  Town  Council  

Hemel  Hempstead  Corporation 

Kirkcaldy  Town  Council 

Barry  U.D.C .. 

Briery  Hill  Workmen's  Bldg.  Club 
Lancashire  Asylums  Board  ... 
Caistor  (Lines)  Guardians  


Hornsey  U.D.C 

Willesden  District  Council 


Hoylake,  &c.,  U.D.C 

Walsall  R.D.C 

Kirkcaldy  (N.B  ) Corporation 

Wigau  Corporation  

Hoylake  (Cheshire)  U.D.C 

Wirral  R.D.C 

Eastbourne  Corporation 

Plomesgate  R.D.C 

Birmingham  Corporation  

Hind  ley  Corporation  

Leeds  Corporation 

Amptbill  (Beds)  U.D.C 

Quarry  Bank  U.D.C 

Harrow  United  District  School  Bd 
Wilts  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Deptford  Borough  Council 

Chatham  Town  Council 

Hambledon  R.D.C 

Gloucester  Corporation  

Metropolitan  Asyl  urns  Board 


Great  Ouseburn  R.D.C 

Cressiug  (Essex)  School  Board.. 
Caledonian  Railway  Company ... 

Tanfleld  (Durham)  U.D.C 

Office  of  Works 

Sunderland  Corporation  .. 
do. 


Kincaid  & Co.,  Engineers,  29,  Great  George-street,  S.W 

Jenkinson  & White,  1,  Prince's-street,  S.W 

S.  A.  Pickering,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Oldham  

G,  Kenshole,  Architect,  Duflryn,  Maes-y-cwmmer  

H.  F.  J.  Banham,  Council  Offices,  Royston 

A.  C.  Turley,  Civil  Engineer,  45,  High-street,  Canterbury  — 

F.  A.  Winstanley,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Rotherham  

H.  Gander,  Surveyor,  Bath-road,  Banbury  

W.  L.  Turner,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Tenterdeu  . 

W.  R.  Locke,  Engiueer,  Town  Iiall,  Hemel  Hempstead . 

Williamson  & loglis,  Architects,  Kirkcaldy  

.1.  C.  Pardoe,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Barry  

O.  Newcombe,  Architect,  Laburnum  House,  Ebbw  Vale  

J.  P.  Muspratt,  County  Offices,  Preston  

J.  Hewins,  Eleanor-street,  Grimsby  

John  Fagg,  Quarry  Bank,  Tonbridge  ;-- 

F.  D.  Askey.  Council  Offices,  Southwood-laue,  Highgate,  N .. 

Jackson  & Fox,  Architects,  7,  Rawson-street,  Halifax  

Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W' 

J.  Hartley,  Architect,  Euston  Chambers,  Morecambe 

T.  Foster,  Engineer,  Couucil  Offices,  Hoylake  

F.  W.  Mager.  Engineer,  Aldridge.  Walsall  

W.  L.  Macindoe,  Town  Hal),  Kirkcaldy  

W.  Bolton,  Borough  Engineer,  Rodney-street,  Wigan  

L.  G.  Tiashper,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hoylake  

Beloe  A Priest.  Civif Engineers,  13,  Harrington-street,  Liverpool 

W.  C.  Field,  Architect,  Town  Hall.  Eastbourne  

T.  Waller  Read,  Couucil  Offices,  Wickham  Market 

J.  Mansergh,  Engineer,  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

S.  Holt,  Gasworks,  Uindley  

W.  J.  Jeeves,  Town  Hall.  Leeds  

G.  A F.  W.  Hudson,  Engineers,  Loughborough  

W.  Fiddian,  Surveyor,  Old  Bank  Offices,  Stourbridge 

Houston  A Houston,  Architects,  5,  York-buildings,  Adelphi.W.C 

County  Offices,  Trowbridge  

Municipal  Offices,  20,  Tanners-hill,  Deptford 

A.  T.  Walmisley,  Civil  Engineer,  9,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

E.  L.  I.unn,  Surveyor,  33,  High-street,  Guildford  

R.  Read,  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Gloucester 

Offices,  Embankment,  E.C 

Y’oungit  Mackenzie,  Architects,  Scottish  Provident-bldgs.,  Belfast 

Fairbank  & Son,  Civil  Engineers,  13,  Lcndal,  York 

Clare  it  Ross,  Architects,  00,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  

•I.  Blackburn,  302,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow 

R.  Heslop,  Surveyor,  Burnopfleld,  R.S.0 

Storey's  Gate,  S.W 

J.  W.  Moncur,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Sunderland  .. 


do. 


do. 


April  12. 
do. 

April  13 
April  151 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Storey’s  Gate,  S.W. 

J T.  Bressey,  70,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C 

Town  Hall,  Ilfracombe  

Bailey  it  McConnal,  Architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall 

E.  I.  Hubbard,  Architect,  Moorgate-street,  Rotherham 

F.  W.  Marks,  Architect,  3,  Staples-inu,  W.C.  

Haywood  <t  Harrison,  Architects,  Post  Offlce-chinbrs.,  Accrington 

G.  H.  Stevenson,  Town  Hall,  Haddington  

.1.  Russell,  Civil  Engiueer,  Architect,  22,  Waring-sireet,  Belfast 

.1  Taylor,  Architect,  Exchauge-chambers,  Hereford  

Engineer,  C'onsett  Iron  Works,  Co.  Durham  

T.  H.  Stafford,  sen.,  Architect,  Lintz  Green,  Durham 

J.  W.  Start,  Architect,  Colchester  ...  

.1.  W.  Bradley,  Civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton 
11.  P.  Monckton,  Architect,  32,  Walbrook.  E.C 

I J.  P.  Earle,  Architect,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield  

Thos.  Throup,  Woodside,  Hcrsforth  

T.  Taylor-Scott,  Architect,  43,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle 


April  1 


April  26 
do.  - 


do. 


April  2i 
April  2i 
do.  1 
April  2i 
April  3i 


do.  r 


do. 

May  r 
May  1- 
No  dak 
do.  t 


do. 


do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applicati 
to  be  it 

April  1 

April  1 

April . 

— 

Those  marked  icith  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vl.  viii.  x.  di  xvlii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviL  de  xviii. , 


BUILDER. 


prices  Hf  V*  *°  give’  “ far  as  Possible.  the 

prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
,nd  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
-^remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Mk»  'md  1 14  6 P"  In  river. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Cmlmucd). 

WOOD. 


toclcs.-..  a 

Cuts  ..  i 
iam  Red  3 j 
pressed 
Facing.  5 
Pressed 
shire  ...  4 

urbridge  4 

cks  4 

Bricks. 
ite  and 
lazed 

rs ,3 

la  1 

tallnose, 


at  railway  depot. 


retchers  ig 
taders..  16 
ind  two 


mfered, 

21 

ed  Salt 
retchers 
■ders  ..  15 
ullnose. 


etchers  15 
iders..  14 
id  two 


nfered, 

14 

Quality 
Dipped 
d ...  _ a 

Pit  Sand 

iast  

d Cement  . 


Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   

Seconds  ..!!”!! 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10 in.")"!!” 

Swedish  balks ‘ ‘ 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)!! 
Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 jn.  by  n in 

3 in.  by  9 in 

iattens,  ah  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 

deals,  3 in.  by  n in. 
_ ” V.  si^-by  9 in. 
Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
Ihird  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 
and  9 in 

Battens,  2 j in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 

Second  yellow  deals",  3 in, 


Second  yello\ 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


At  per  standard. 


18  o 
14  xo 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

METALS. 


Brass — 

Strong  Sheet 

Thin  „ ;;;; 

Tin — English  Ingots 

Solder — Plumbers'  

Tinmen’s 

Blowpipe 


Per  ton,  rr. 
£ s.  d. 


London: 

£ 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS 


by 


IS  oz.  thirds.. 

,,  fourths  

21  oz.  thirds  

••  it  fourths 

26  oz.  thirds  

•1  ,,  fourths 

32  oz.  thirds  

1,,,  fourths 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  ... 


IN  CRATES- 


J Hartley’s  Rolled  Pla" 
1 ” ’’ 


- - aid.  per  ft.  del 

2jd. 

3W. 

3id. 

4fd. 

4id. 

5J.d. 

sid. 


...  3id. 
• - 4ld. 


• 3d. 

• 3id. 

. 4d. 


Do.  3 in.  by  g in.  . . , 

Battens 

Third  yellow  deals, 


3 in.  by 


• - 7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 


• 38 


e ordinary 


Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,, 

he  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the 
ir  sacks. 

13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 
* ire-clay  in  sacks,  32s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly,  dpt. 

STONE. 

s.  d. 

•locks  ....  a o per  ft.  cube, deld. rly.  depCt. 

m Bath  . . 1 8 
locks  ....  1 6$ 
i»  ....  1 10 
nd  in  blocks  2 a 
in  blocks. . 2 

‘ i»  25 

d ,.  24) 

1 blocks  ..  a 10 
i in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

3 in.  sawn  both  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  : 

3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  t 

SLATES. 

£ s.d. 
e Bangor  „ 1 


Do.  3 in.  by 5 

Battens J2  a 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg ."— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  1 

,'L 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  n in.  14 
i»  11  i»  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  1 

11  ,1  battens  1T  , 

Pitch  pine  : deals , 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  Q , 

Yellow  Pine- 

First,  regular  sizes  -y,  , 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) !”  a 

Oddments  22  ( 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  ......  ■>.  n 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .’  ^ < 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  0 . 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs—  ' 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  D , 

Small  „ ° ; 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft!  cube" ! ! 0 ! 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  c 

in.  do.  do.  ....’  0 c 

Dry  Mahogany— 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup!  as 

,nch  o 1 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch ' Q 

Teak,  per  load  

American  Whitewood  Plank's— 

Per  ft.  cube.. .. Q 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes 

11  11  I,  in  barrels 

in  drums  


Boiled  , 


» . „ in  drums  ” 0 

Turpentine,  m barrels  “ 

(i  in  drums "*  ” 

RS™^GrDrji*?fi!h.Lh::?5'a<i--'p“*“ 35 1 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty ner  cwL 

Stockholm  Tar ' V.  V. 7 'pS ‘S  ,, 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 
Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  foiVnsidi 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  wosic 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan  ! 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black  “ 

Knotting ! ! ! ! ! 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish’!!!!!!”  !!!!!! !! 


ptr  gallon 
£ s.  is 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depfit 


-•  — 10  i3  o 

' Portmadoc  600 
■ureka  un- 

» green n 2 fl 

11  6 15  o „ 

ent  green  10  o o „ 

11  5 la  6 #> 

TILES. 

*.  d. 

joofing  tiles_  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  dep8t. 

• Icy  tiles 3 7 per  dor.  ' 'P01' 

48  6 per  r.occ 

lie?  tiles....  . o per  do,, 
ed,  brown  or 

• (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 

lal  Do 60  o 


ottled  Staf- 
i.  (Peakes) . 50 


3 9 


3 per  doz. 


3 8,, 

WOOD. 

Uilding  Wood. — Yellow. 

, . At  per  standard, 
in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


11  16  1 


n.by7  in.  and  8 in. 

in.  and  8 in 

!by6and  3 by  6 .. 


18 

o is  10  0 

o 13  10  o 
o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o less  than  best  j 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections 

Compound  Girders  „ 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections 

Flitch  Plates  !!!!!” 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchion’s’ 
including  ordinary  patterns  ' 


METALS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  B.  (Amounts  should  have  been  staled.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
DESIRED  htm  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  bocks  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  writte.i. 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
tactory  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  ype  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; tho3e 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


Per  ton,  i 
£ s.  d. 

9 10  o 


9 15  o 


Iron.— 

Common  Bars 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” 7" 

Mild  Steel  Bars g IO  Q 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 

11  1,  galvanised  x6  0 0 

shi;  1™,  bC.-'  accordins  ,o  sbe  s* 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  15  o 

■1  „ to  24  g 11  15  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi-  350 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  e Q 

11  1,  22  g.  and  24  g.  1315  0 

,,  ,,  26  is  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  17  0 0 

»»  11  22  g-  and  24  g.  17  jo  0 

>)  ,,  26  g JQ  0 _ 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o 
->  n 22  g-  and  24  g.  1 3 10  o 

n i,  26  g 1400 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 13  o o 
n n 22  g.  and  24  g.  i4  o o 

ii  ,,  26  g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in n 10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

.Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  16  o o 

|.p” ““4  16  .0  o 

Soil  Pipe..  in  n _ 

ZiNCy  Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  2s  o o 

Silesian * 

Copper — 4 

Th?°gShe" p“lb’  0 ' °i  ■ 

Copper  nails  ....!!!!!!!!  !!  012 


1 London. 
£ s.  d. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  tbis  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  uo- 
n°t(-aier  thfM  ‘°  on  Thursdays.  N.  B.— We  cannot? 
PU  i.1  v tMn,-rs  un*ess  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  undes 
£ 1°°,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

, CLEETHORPES  (Lines). — For  the  erection  of  schoob 
buildings,  Bursar-street,  for  the  School  Board  of  Ciee- 
thorpes.  Mr.  F.  W.  Croft,  architect,  Victoria-street,. 

* *at  Grimsby.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Hoffman  Wood*. 
Leeds :— 


Bowman  & 

wS°n  £ 1 h 88S  10 

w.  Barton  ..  10,640  10 

A.  Sime  10, £00  o 

Thompson  & 

Sons 10,490  o . 


I Hewins  & 

Goodhand  .£10,375  o 
| Wade,  Ltd...  10,177  12 
I H.  Marrows, 

Grimsby®..  10,130  8 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  shop  and  workrooms 
Hedgis-yard.  Mr.  F.  West,  architect,  Croydon 

XsrtfS?4”*  I s-  Z..79S 

1,978  I G.  Knight 1,757 


Smith  & Son 


GLOUCESTER.— For  the  erection  of  buildings  at 
refuse  destructor  works,  lor  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  A 
Hancey,  architect,  26,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester: — 

A.  & E.  King £4,960  o o I W.  Byard £4,305  o o 

G“rn'y  & I T.  J.  Williams  4^096  o q. 

WM?nS  • 4,731  19  1 I Bowers&Sons, 

Wtll,  am  Jones  4,560  o oj  Hereford*..  4,027  o o 

a^aJirof  villas  for  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson. 
London— ddlmeadC  Ldmunds>  architect,  St.  Albans  and 
J.  & H.  Cocks.. .. 

Cordell  & Sons  . . 

F.  J.  Coxhead. . . . 


■ £1,698  I Cordell  Si  Sons,  Clap- 

Gifis  ton  (modified)*  ....£930. 
1,050  I 

| See  also  next  fage. 
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HISTON. — For  Baptist  Schools,  Histon,  Cambridge.  Messrs.  Geo.  Baines  and  Reginald  Palmer  Baines,  archi- 
tects,  5,  Clement’s-inn.  Strand.  W.C. : — 


T.G.  Cowell. 

Oak 

Building 

Company. 

Ernest 

West. 

Coulson  & 
Lofts. 

William 

Wade. 

Scales  & 
Robins. 

£ s.  d. 
2,489  0 0 
138  0 0 
46  0 0 
24  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
2,254  0 0 
103  0 0 
36  0 0 

16  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
’ 97  0 0 

S-  0 

600 

£ s.  d. 
2,119  0 0 

97  ° ? 

37  16  6 
14  9 0 
600 

£ s.  d. 
1,998  0 0 
99  0 0 

23  16  0 

15  12  6 

£ s.  d. 

1,895  ° ° 

85  0 0 

33  0 0 
16  0 0 
900 

Total . . 

£ 

.803 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  < 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterpro 
and  Preserving  Building  Material! 


,852 


Architects’  estimate,  ,£1,900. 


t Not  tendered  for. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  boundary  wall,  &c., 
at  electricity  works,  Townmead-road,  for  the  Fulham 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  Charles  Botterill,  C.E.,  Town 
Hall,  Walham  Green,  S. W . : — 

F.  G.  Minter  £987  I Sydney  Knight £895 

Geo.  Wade  902  | Leather  & Sons* 819 


NOTTINGHAM.  — For  the  erection  of  motor-car 
works,  Canal-street,  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Bridson.  Mr.  W. 
Dymock  Pratt,  architect,  Cauldon  Chambers,  Long-row, 
Nottingham.  (Quantities  by  architect  :• 


_.  Hind  ....  £1,840 
Green  & Sons  1,809  1 
J.  Lewin  ....  1,802 

G.  M.  King  ..  1,800  1 
W.  Crane, 

Ltd 1.733 

W.  Maule.... 

F.  Messom  .. 


1,670 


A.  G.  Bell....  £1,663 
las.  Wright  ..  1,645 

T.  Cuthbert  . . 1,645 

Williamson  & 

Co 

J.  G.  Thomas, 
Netherfield* 


1,584 


RUSHDEN.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses  and  stables 
for  Mr.  Alex.  Ladds,  “ Hayway,  Rushden.”  Quantities  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  H.  Knight : — 

F.  Henson £828  o I H.  Sparrow  ......  £777 

Whittington  & Johnson  & Phillips  760 

Tomlin  805  o | Hacksley  Bros 750 

T.  Willmott  803  o I W.  Packwood 725 

C.  E.  Bayes 798  10  T.  Swindall,  Rush- 

E.  Mitchell  779  o|  den*...- 7J9 


WEST  HAM.— For  the  erection  of  dynamo-house, 
Dagenham,  for  the  Town  Council : — 

H.  J.  Carter £910  - n '*ijg 


R.  Myall 

A.  Gray  850 

C.  North  798 

Thomas  & Edge  759 

S.  Salt  74° 


7 9 


7 3 


G.  Wise £707  * 

Gregar  & Son  695 
Windsor  & Sons  680 
Foster  Bros., 
Norwood 

Junction5 595  1 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTINO  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Tra 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-1 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Willia: 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


WREXHAM.— For  additions  to  Vron  Schools,  Brymbo, 
for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Davies  & Moss,  architects, 
2,  Temple-row,  Wrexham.  Quantities  by  architects 
W.  E.  Samuel  £2,100  o 


S.  Moss . . 

J.  T.  Jones  . . 
Haycherly&Co.  1 


R.  Roberts.. 
R.  Williams  .. 
T.  Williams, 
Southsea*  . 


£1,785 


i,75° 


£.549  *7 


CORRECTION.— In  our  issue  of  the  9th  ult.  the 
name  of  Messrs.  Chessum  Jc  Sons  appears^  in  the  list  ot 
tenders  for  police  station 
Messom  & Sons. 


t Sidcup,  instead  of  Messrs.  J.  1 . 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER'' .(PubUshedWeeldy) 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metall 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Of 
Poultry, E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  mat 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehous 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mill 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  , 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 
East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, 


5» 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGU 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [ 

" r o phivnKa a 


■ 


the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  ,th°  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
-•9  ot  19s.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  aU  P^.50' 
■ lea,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Cej 
r annum.  " ’ 


FOURDRlNlER)  should  be” addressed  to  the  publisher  of 

a»d  .h.  SUBURBS,  by 
at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  l52 


_ 8,  PRINOE8 8 

METCHIM  & SON|gt.gkorgest.w 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  Iu  leather 


prepaying  1 


ST.  ALBANS. — For  alterations  and  additions,  Myrtle 
Cottage,  London-road,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Moores.  Mr. 
S.  Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect,  St.  Albans  and 
London  :— 

Whibley  & Jervis. . £230  o I Goodchild  & Sons, 
Hammond  & Sons  165  n | St.  Albans*  ....  £149  x5 


SALTASH. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  2, 
Port  View  Villas,  for  Mr.  J.  Bennett.  Mr.  Edgar  M. 
Leest,  architect,  Saltash  and  Devonport  : — 

S.  E.  D.  Ough £274  10  I W.  V.  Alford  ....  £260  c 

VV.  H.  Rothery 264  o | Taylor  & Mutton*  245  c 

[All  of  Saltash.] 


receiving 


'The 


od.  per  quarter  (13  numoers;,  can  cus 
Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & 60., 


BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


SHF.NLY  BARNET  (Herts).— For  a pair  of  cottages 
for  Mr.  Thos.  Perry.  Mr.  S.  Doddimeade  Edmunds, 
architect,  St.  Albans  and  London  : — 

BoffBros £618  I Goodchild  & Sons.  St. 

Goodchild  & Sons 550  | Albans  (modified)*..  £500 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


ARTESIAN  W 


Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  /ig 

WINDMILL 

THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  St 
Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  ner« 
Driving  Dynamos  and  bewagf- 

PUMPS  OP  ALL  DESCIU 

ALFRED  WILLIAM 

Hydraulic  Engineers.  Contractors  to 

814,  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  I 

Telegram.-  " Veiitulu..  Loudon."  Telep 

— g’g 


C.  B.N.SNEWIN& SONS.Ld. 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  YENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  F.VERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : “ 8NKWIN.  Loudon. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PILKINGTO 

(Established  1838 


MONUMENT  CHAMIs. 


K.O.L00 


KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LG 

Telephone  No.,  2751  Avt-v-Loa. 

h th« 

Registered  Trade  Mark, 


Poloicean  As: 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FEL*cUI|J 
ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE.  d foi 
WHITE  S 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  A!*'"’ 


BONE  DRY  PLANKS  and  80  AF 

IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 


Store  Tards. 

BISS  STREET, 

MENOTTI  STREET, 

DERBYSHIRE  STREET,  BETHNAL  CREEN. 
CHESHIRE  STREET, 


SPECIAL  LINE. 


MAi 


HACUE  STREET, 


Wharf. 

PARHELL  WHARF,  OLD  FORD. 


Bone  Dry 
CUBA  in  LOGS, 
COUNTERTOPS, 
BOARDS, 
PLANKS,  and 
LOGS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  CUBA  IN  THE 


HONDURAS 
OAK  CILLS 

WHITEWOOD  Ft 

WAINSCOT  OAK  s. 
TEAK  SS 

ITALIAN  WALNU“ 
WALNUT  PLANK- 
PENCIL  CEDAR 
KAURI  PINE  Ap 

COUNTRY.  — 


WM.  MAIXINSON  & CO. 

Head  Offices:  136  & 138,  HACKNEY  ROAD, 


(Telephone  1319  A . 

LONDON,  N.E. 
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The  Proposed  Queen  Victoria  Monument. 

appears  that  the 
announcement  of 
the  selection  of 
five  architects  to 
engage  in  a limited 
competition  for 
the  proposed 
monument  to 
Queen  Victoria, 
which  had  found 
its  way  into  some 
I the  daily  papers,  was  substantially 
rrect.  It  is  now  officially  announced 
lit  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.  ; Mr.  Aston 
ebb,  A. R.A. ; Mr.  Ernest  George,  Sir 
nomas  Drew,  and  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson, 
ve  been  invited  to  prepare  designs  for  the 
:atment  of  the  western  end  ot  the  Mall, 
lere  the  monument  itself  (in  whatever  form) 
to  be  placed ; and  also  to  submit  a general 
leme  to  include  an  architectural  entrance 
the  Spring  Gardens  end  of  the  Mall,  as 


Beyond  this,  however,  we  fear  that  the 
inception  of  the  scheme  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  and  will  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  public.  No  architects  of  any  standing, 
of  course,  will  grudge  the  five  selected  men 
their  good  fortune,  in  spite  of  the  absurd 
idea  of  the  Times , that  the  glaring  piece  of 
self-advertisement  on  the  part  of  one  person, 
which  they  allowed  to  appear  in  their 
columns,  represents  the  general  feeling  of 
disappointed  architects  craving  for  a share 
in  the  job  ; a conclusion  which  is  a sort  of 
libel  on  all  the  most  eminent  and  self- 
respecting  architects  of  the  day.  But  if  the 
competition  was  to  be  limited,  we  may 
reasonably  ask,  why  it  was  to  be 
limited  to  five  ? Surely  the  Committee 
might  have  found  a dozen  architects 
in  Great  Britain  worth  including  in  the  list, 
and  have  thus  given  a wider  basis  to  so  im- 
portant a competition.  But  our  own  opinion 
— with  which,  it  is  evident,  public  feeling 
coincides — is , that  tor  a work  of  such 


ill  as  “an  architectural  re-arrangement  of 
I:  Mall  with  groups  of  sculpture  at  intervals, 
b whole  forming  a processional  road.” 
e Committee  having  the  matter  under 
ection  consists  of  Lord  Esher,  Lord 
indsor,  Sir  E.  Poynter  (President  of  the 
yal  Academy),  Mr.  W.  Emerson  (President 
the  Institute  of  Architects),  Mr.  Sidney 
Ivin,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman  Mitford.  It 
also  been  decided  to  invite  Mr.  Thomas 
jck,  R.A.,  to  prepare  a design  for  a group 
groups  of  sculpture,  including  a statue  of 
1 late  Queen,  to  be  placed  opposite  the 
ranee  gates  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  Committee  seems  a good  one,  and 
appointment  of  the  President  of  the 
yal  Academy  and  the  President  of  the 
ititute  of  Architects  implies  that  it  is  in- 
ded  that  both  sculpture  and  architecture 
mid  be  properly  considered  in  the  scheme. 
iat  are  Mr.  Mitford's  claims  to  a place  on 
:h  a Committee  is  not  apparent ; but  at 
events  this  is  an  improvement  on  the 
as  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  committees 
taste  on  public  works  were  usually  made 
on  political  grounds  only,  and  artists 
re  carefully  excluded. 


national  interest  and  such  great  importance 
there  should  at  least  have  been  a sketch 
competition  open  to  all  architects  and  sculp- 
tors of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  a com- 
petition would  have  been  an  event  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  itself,  and  might  have 
brought  out  some  suggestion  of  genius  which 
every  one  would  have  been  glad  to  have. 
From  such  a sketch  competition  six,  say, 
might  have  been  selected  to  engage  in  a 
final  competition.  Some  such  system  is 
undoubtedly  what  would  have  been  adopted 
in  France,  where  they  understand  better 
how  to  manage  these  matters. 

And  if  we  (and  the  public)  complain  of 
the  limitation  of  the  competition  to  five 
architects,  we  have  still  more  right  to  com- 
plain of  its  limitation  to  one  sculptor.  Mr. 
Brock  has  a special  reputation  for  portrait 
statues,  but  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
he  is  the'leading  genius  in  English  sculpture  ; 
nor  ought  this  to  be  a mere  question  of  a 
portrait  statue.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
question  whether  a portrait  statue  is  an 
advisable  element  at  all  in  such  a monument. 
For  in  all  portrait  sculpture  there  is  the 
unavoidable  discrepancy  between  the  ideal 


character  of  sculpture  as  an  art,  and  the 
realistic  character  of  modern  costume.  We 
may  again  appeal  to  the  example  set  by  the 
French,  frequently  at  least,  in  such  cases  of 
personal  memorials.  Their  favourite  scheme 
is  to  produce  a monument  with  symbolical 
sculptured  figures  representing  abstract  quali- 
ties or  virtues,  accompanying  a bust  or  medal- 
lion portrait  of  the  person  commemorated, 
without  any  attempt  at  a realistic  full-length 
presentation.  Thus  the  whole  monument  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  a poetic  conception, 
and  the  incongruity  of  the  prosaic  detail  of 
modern  costume  is  avoided.  In  one  case  in 
England  this  has  been  admirably  done  on  a 
small  scale,  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  Fawcett  which  is  hidden  away  in  a 
dark  corner  behind  the  west  door  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  And  may  we  not  take  the 
Albert  Memorial  as  a warning  in  this 
respect?  In  a general  decorative  sense  the 
Albert  Memorial,  with  some  faults,  is  a 
remarkable  work,  in  our  opinion  a good  deal 
under-valued  ; but  what  is  the  absolute  mis- 
take (not  to  use  a stronger  word)  in  con- 
nexion with  it?  The  portrait  statue, 
unquestionably. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  purely  architectural 
part  of  the  problem,  and  consider  what  can 
be  done  with  this  proposal  to  transform  the 
Mall  into  “a  processional  road,  with  groups 
of  sculpture  at  intervals.”  There  are  one 
or  two  points  in  connexion  with  such  a 
scheme  which  do  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one,  as  far  as  published  comments  go 
at  all  events.  In  the  first  place,  any  trans- 
formation of  the  Mall  into  a really  dignified 
and  architecturally  designed  processional 
road  must  involve  cutting  down  the  existing 
trees  in  it,  to  begin  with.  If  they  were 
grand  “ immemorial  ” trees  (to  use  Tenny- 
son’s expression)  this  might  not  be  neces- 
sary ; but  they  are  poor  and  irregular 
growths,  not  likely  either  to  come  to  any- 
thing more,  and  they  would  sadly  inter- 
fere with  any  attempt  to  produce  a 
monumental  effect.  Secondly,  it  certainly 
appears  to  us  that  if  the  ground  imme- 
diately in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace 
is  to  become  a monumental  site  sacred  to 
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the  memory  of  a great  sovereign,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  a stop  to  its  use  as  the 
common  cab  thoroughfare  to  Victoria  Station. 
It  is  we  believe  the  fact  (at  all  events  we  have 
seen  it  confidently  stated  in  print),  that  the 
late  Queen  herself  strongly  objected  to  the 
existence  of  this  exceedingly  public  road 
just  outside  the  front  railings  of  the  Palace  ; 
and  it  may  have  been  partly  on  that  account 
that  she  used  Buckingham  Palace  as  little 
as  [possible.  Certainly,  a greater  seclusion 
and  dignity  ought  to  belong  to  the  approaches 
to  the  principal  royal  palace  of  the  capital. 
Thirdly,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  though  it  contains  internally 
a very  fine  suite  of  rooms,  is  externally 
a very  poor  affair  in  an  architectural  sense, 
quite  unworthy  of  its  position  and  function  ; 
and  the  erection  in  front  of  it  of  a new  and, 
we  may  hope,  impressive  monument  will 
render  it,  by  contrast,  even  less  imposing 
than  at  present.  We  again  therefore, 
strongly  urge  that  this  occasion  should  be 
taken  to  reface  the  principal  facade  of  the 
Palace,  or  rather  the  whole  of  the  front  block, 
including  the  returns  at  the  ends,  with  a new 
and  more  dignified  design  carried  out  in  a 


fine  stone  ; and  that  this  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a portion  of  the  memorial  scheme, 
and  form  at  the  same  time  a worthy  archi- 
tectural background  to  the  new  monument. 

Now,  considering  the  two  obstacles  to  a 
monumental  processional  road  to  which  we 
have  referred — the  trees  and  the  public 
cab-road,  we  would  suggest  that  there  is  a 
method  ot  making  these  two  difficulties 
meet  each  other  half-way,  so  to  speak.  But 
first  let  us  reconnoitre  the  ground.  Fig.  1, 
reduced  from  the  Ordnance  map,  shows  the 
site  as  now  existing.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  though  the  avenue  more  especially 
called  the  Mall  is  central,  or  approximately 
so,  with  the  axis  of  the  Palace,  the  central 
axis  of  the  total  space,  including  the  road 
and  the  avenue  north  of  it,  is  some  50  ft. 
out  of  axis  with  the  Palace.  We  will  return 
to  this  point  presently  ; let  us  for  the  present 
consider  the  Mall  only,  as  axial  with  the 
palace.  In  order  to  divert  the  cab-traffic 
from  the  monumental  site  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palace,  we  propose 
(fig.  2)  to  make  a new  road  forming 
a continuation  southwards  of  Marlborough 
Gate,  crossing  the  lake  in  St.  James's  Park 


by  a new  stone  bridge  a little  eastward 
the  present  footbridge  (which  would  be 
moved),  and  joining  Birdcage  Walk*  alo 
which  the  public  traffic  would  then  go.  1 
new  bridge  might  be  so  treated  as  to  be 
ornament  to  the  park,  and  it  would  a 
serve  an  exceedingly  useful  purpose 
affording  (what  is  much  wanted)  a dir 
road  to  St.  James’s-street  from  the  centrei 
Westminster,  instead  of  the  circuitous  rot: 
round  one  end  or  another  of  St.  Jame, 
Park.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  cab-road  p 
the  Palace,  we  have  also  got  a good  excti 
for  treating  the  Mall  in  two  sections,  e 
and  west  of  the  crossing  of  this  new  km 
The  eastern  portion  would  be  left  with  t 
trees,  as  it  is  at  present,  but  with  an  arc 
tectural  arch  or  other  entrance  from  Whi 
hall.  The  portion  west  of  Marlborou 
Gate  would  form  a semi-private  State  aver 
of  approach  to  Buckingham  Palace.  T 
scheme  indicated  in  fig.  2 shows  f 
colonnaded  loggia  lining  the  road  on  e£ 
side,  with  niches  for  sculpture  at  the  piei 
the  back  wall  of  the  loggia  could  be  dec 


* Only  the  commencement  of  this  road  is  included  in 
plan,  but  its  proposed  course  Is  easily  understood. 


Fig.  1. — Buckingham  Palace  and  the  Mall  as  at  Present. 


Fig.  2.— Plan  for 

A.  Buckingham  Palace  with  new  face  to  the  facade. 

B.  Victoria  statue. 


Colonnaded  Approach  and  Triumphal  Arch. 

C.  Triumphal  arch. 

D.  Road  connecting  Constitution  Hill  with  Ride. 


F.  Fountains. 

P.  Ornamental  parterres. 
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1 with  a series  of  frescoes  representing 
es  from  English  history.  This  road 
s up  to  a large  triumphal  arch,  forming 
entrance  to  the  forecourt  of  the  palace, 
he  Marble  Arch  actually  did  in  former 
».  The  forecourt  is  enclosed  by  semi- 
liar  colonnades,  through  which  could 
seen  the  Victoria  Monument  erected 
le  centre  of  the  court.  Outside  these 
icircular  colonnades  a space  is  laid  out 
ornamental  flower-beds.  At  the 
-rn  entrance  to  the  road,  by  Marl- 
ugh  Gate,  would  be  great  ornamental 
s across  the  carriage-way.  The  idea  is 
the  public  under  ordinary  circumstances 
Id  be  admitted  into  the  loggias  and  up 
le  colonnades  of  the  forecourt,  but  on 
sions  of  levees  and  Drawing-rooms  at 
3alace  they  would  be  excluded,  and  the 
ral  gates  would  then  be  open  for  the 
ss  of  carriages  by  this  State  route  to  the 
ce.  The  space  now  occupied  by  the 
ic  carriage-way  is  turned  into  a Ride, 
connects  with  Constitution  Hill. 

>r  carrying  out  such  a scheme  the  trees 
jhe  Mall  westward  of  Marlborough  Gate 
[Id  have  to  be  removed,  with  the  excep- 
of  the  northernmost  row,  left  standing 
g the  Ride.  If  people  exclaim  at  this  as 
ithless  proceeding,  the  answer  is  that 
lailles  was  made  in  that  way.  For  a 
•rative  treatment  of  a site  on  a great 
-,  Nature  must  necessarily  give  way  to 

: we  may  imagine  a treatment  on  a 
-what  more  extensive  scale,  still  retain- 
the  expedient  of  the  new  road  from 
Ibon  ugh  Gate  to  Birdcage  Walk,  and 
mtrance  gates  by  Marlborough  Gate,  but 
Pying  the  whole  width  of  the  Mall,  the 
ent  carriage-road  included.  In  this  case 
axis  ot  the  new  site  would  be  nearly 
. northward  of  that  shown  on  fig.  2,  and 
front  block  of  the  Palace  would  be 
ely  rebuilt  and  extended  about  roo  ft. 
hward,  so  as  to  bring  its  central  axis  in 
with  that  of  the  approach  (see  fig.  3). 
entrance  into  the  inner  quadrangle  of 
Palace  would  necessarily  be  brought  out 
sntre  with  the  quadrangle,  and  moved 
er  to  its  north-east  angle  ; but  that  is  a 
er  of  minor  consequence  compared 


with  the  general  visible  effect  externally. 
By  taking  a few  feet  off  the  St.  James’s 
Park  ground  on  one  side,  and  a similar 
amount  off  some  private  gardens  and  the 
Green  Park  on  the  other  side,  we  get  width 
enough  for  two  roads  up  to  the  forecourt  of 
the  Palace,  for  going  and  returning,  and  a 
straight  canal  between  them,  lined  at  sym- 
metrical distances  with  pedestals,  either  for 
groups  of  sculpture,  or  sphinxes,  or  some 
analogous  symbolical  sculptures  ; while  at 
the  west  end  ot  the  canal  would  rise  the 
Victoria  Monument,  a structure  comparable 
in  scale  and  richness  to  the  Albert  Memorial, 
forming  the  culmination  to  the  vista,  and 
reflected  in  the  water  of  the  canal.  If 
people  say  this  canal  is  an  extravagance, 
and  not  worth  the  result,  it  may 
be  asked  why  they  admire,  and  why  artists 
are  continually  painting,  the  effect  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  seen  at  the  extremity  of  a long 
artificial  canal ; and  why  an  effect  which  is 
thought  beautiful  in  India  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  beautiful  in  England?  It  may 
be  added  that  this  effect  of  a long  straight 
canal  axial  with  the  centre  of  the  Palace 
was  the  actual  treatment  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  old  Buckingham  House,  before  the 
present  wriggling  piece  of  water  in  St. 
James’s  Park  was  made.  The  forecourt  of 
the  Palace  is  shown  laid  out  in  a semicircle 
with  radiating  walks  and  parterres  and  a 
series  of  fountains  round  the  margin  of  the 
semicircle;  this  also  is  a reminiscence  of  the 
former  treatment  of  the  forecourt  of  old 
Buckingham  House.  The  margin  of  the 
canal,  between  the  pedestals,  is  supposed 
to  be  lined  with  artificially  clipped  trees  at 
equal  distances ; and  as  the  canal  is  at  a 
level  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  St. 
James’s  Park  lake,  the  water  from  it,  after 
flowing  through  it  (for  it  should  be  kept  at  a 
gentle  flow  and  not  left  stagnant),  could  be 
taken  by  a concealed  sluice  to  form  a water- 
fall discharging  into  the  park  lake,  and  thus 
add  an  attraction  to  the  park. 

As  in  the  previous  scheme,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  roads  on  each  side  of  the  canal  and 
up  to  the  monument  should  be  ordinarily 
open  to  the  public  as  a kind  of  “ pleasaunce,” 
and  only  closed  to  them  on  days  of  State 
functions  at  the  Palace.  At  the  eastern  end 


of  the  canal  the  space  between  it  and  the 
Marlborough  Gate  entrance  is  laid  out  as  an 
ornamental  parterre,  with  a large  fountain  in 
the  centre,  which  should  be  an  artistic  work 
of  the  highest  class. 

That  anything  on  so  grand  a scale  as  this 
should  be  actually  carried  out  we  can  indeed 
hardly  hope,  though  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  it  except  an  objection  to 
| the  cost.  But  whatever  scheme  is  carried 
I out  should  in  our  opinion  include  these  three 
j points — the  architectural  remodelling  of  the 
facade  and  the  forecourt  of  Buckingham 
Palace  ; the  diversion  of  public  wheeled 
traffic  from  the  immediate  front  of  the  Palace, 
and  the  provision  of  a more  stately,  dig- 
nified, and  secluded  approach  to  it;  and 
the  removal  of  the  trees  from  the 
western  portion  of  the  Mall,  in  order 
to  clear  the  ground  for  an  artificial  treat- 
ment of  the  site  on  a grand  scale,  with 
which  these  rather  poor  and  irregularly 
growing  trees  must  necessarily  interfere. 

We  may  conclude  with  repeating  our 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a sketch 
competition  for  the  treatment  of  the  site  and 
the  design  of  the  monument,  open  to  all 
British  sculptors  and  architects,  before  any 
further  steps  are  taken;  and  that  public 
feeling  will  not  be  fully  satisfied  by  any- 
thing short  of  this. 


NOTES. 


The  Education  " fl"  is  Plainly  ™P°ssibIe, 
of  the  within  the  short  space  of  three 
Engineer.  or  four  years  an(j  un^er  aca- 
demic conditions,  to  turn  out  an  engineer, 
architect,  or  chemist  fit  for  the  full  responsi- 
bilities of  his  profession.”  These  words 
occur  in  the  text  of  an  address  recently 
delivered  by  Principal  Galbraith  to  the  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the  Toronto  School 
of  Practical  Science — an  address  which, 
although  brief,  is  very  much  to  the  point. 


Technical  education  has  been  much  talked 
about  of  late,  and  by  some  speakers  it 
almost  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a sort  of 
universal  panacea  for  all  ills  that  may  afflict 
our  commercial  and  professional  pursuits. 
Mr.  Galbraith  is  careful  to  emphasise 
the  point  that  while  a school  can 
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furnish  the  student  with  such  advantages  in 
the  race  for  success  as  will  amply  repay  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  acquiring  them, 
yet  faithful  study  for  three  or  four  years  will 
not  do  more  than  enable  him  to  grasp  the 
main  principles  upon  which  his  future  pro- 
fession is  based.  The  practical  knowledge 
and  training  of  the  engineer  can  be  acquired 
only  when  engaged  on  professional  work,  as 
they  are  dependent  far  more  largely  on  his 
own  experience  than  on  the  experience  of 
others.  Until  such  practical  experience  has 
been  in  a measure  obtained  Mr.  Galbraith 
wisely  insists  that  "the  young  engineer 
should  be  placed  in  some  subordinate 
position  not  entailing  more  responsi- 
bility than  he  is  tit  to  bear.”  The 
commonest  weakness  of  the  young 
engineer,  and  we  may  add  of  the  young 
architect,  is  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
trades.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
manual  skill  is  necessary,  but  practical 
knowledge  is  essential,  so  that  the  engineer 
or  the  architect  may  be  able  to  decide  when 
work  is  good  and  when  it  is  bad,  that  he 
may  know  how  it  should  be  conducted,  and 
that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  proper- 
ties which  affect  the  usefulness  of  any 
material  specified  by  him.  In  the  address 
to  which  we  refer  it  is  truly  said  “ this 
practical  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  engineering  school.”  A large  pro- 
portion of  civil  engineers  of  the  present 
day  have  followed  the  example  of  their 
predecessors,  and  have  spent  sufficient 
time  in  the  "shops”  to  acquire  a useful 
knowledge  of  practical  work.  It  is  quite 
the  exception,  however,  for  an  architectural 
student  to  undergo  a course  of  instruction 
in  the  workshops  devoted  to  those  crafts 
which  it  will  be  his  ultimate  duty  to 
exemplify  in  professional  work. 


The  British  Congress  on 
The  Tuberculosis  Tuberculosis,  which  will  be 
Congress.  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  from 

July  22  to  26,  will  no  doubt  be  chiefly 
medical  in  its  discussions,  but  the  question 
of  the  prevention  or  diminution  of  consump- 
tion has  a certain  direct  relation  with  con- 
ditions of  building,  and  this  has  been 
recognised  by  providing,  in  the  museum 
which  will  be  formed  in  connexion  with  the 
Congress,  an  architectural  section  in  which 
plans  and  models  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria 
will  be  exhibited.  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler  is 
acting  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  this  section. 
The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Congress  include  also  that  of  " The 
Influence  of  Housing  and  Aggregation  ” ; 
under  which  heading  come  the  questions 
“ How  far  are  additional  lighting  and  venti- 
lation necessary  to  ensure  a much  higher 
standard  of  bacteriological  cleanliness,  and 
what  additional  legislation,  if  any,  is  required 
to  render  these  advantages  available  ? ” and 
" How  may  cleanliness,  with  a sufficiency  of 
light  and  pure  air,  be  secured  in  factories 
and  workshops,  and  in  places  of  assembly 
generally,  including  steamships,  railway  car- 
riages, and  other  means  of  transit  ? ” 


The-  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
AH  Sunns  and  sjoners  in  pursuance  of  the 

Holy  Trinity  ' _ r _ . , 

Churches,  Union  of  Benefices  Acts,  iooo 
Knightsbridge.  and  haye  ratjfied  a scheme 

for  effecting  a union  of  the  two  contiguous 
benefices  (both  being  vicarages)  of  All  Saints 
and  Holy  Trinity,  Knightsbridge,  the  con- 
sents of  the  two  vestries,  the  Dean  and 


Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  other  parties 
interested  having  been  obtained.  The  Com- 
missioners ordain  that  the  church  of  All 
Saints  shall  become  the  parish  church  of  the 
united  benefice,  with  the  rectors  of  St. 
Margaret,  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  as 
patrons,  that  Holy  Trinity  Church  shall  be 
pulled  down,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  its  site  and  materials  shall  be  applied 
towards  the  erection  of  a new  church,  with 
parsonage -house,  upon  a site  in  Prince 
Consort-road  (St.  Stephen’s  parish),  South 
Kensington,  which  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  offer  for  sale.  The 
scheme  provides  further  for  the  removal 
from  Holy  Trinity  Church  to  the  new  pro- 
posed church  of  all  the  carved  work,  fittings 
(organ  by  Jones),  and  furniture,  together 
with  such  of  its  monuments,  tablets,  and 
antiquities  as  may  not  be  otherwise  lawfully 
claimed.  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Park-side, 
Knightsbridge,  was  built  (1860-61)  by  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers,  whose  contract  amounted  to 
3,250/.,  after  the  designs  of  R.  Brandon  and 
H.  M.  Eyton  (see  the  illustration  in  the 
Builder  of  April  21,  i860).  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a district  chapel,  rebuilt  in  1699, 
which  had  been  the  hospital  chapel  of  a 
lazar-house  appertaining  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Westminster,  which 
Laud,  when  Bishop  of  London,  converted  into 
a chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  within  the  former  limits  ol 
which  it  was  then  situated.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  are  still,  we  gather, 
the  ground  landlords,  and  they  are  appointed 
patrons  of  the  new  church  in  Prince  Consort- 
road.  All  Saints’  Church  was  built  fifty 
years  ago,  after  Lewis  Vulliamy’s  designs, 
in  Ennismore-gardens,  so  named  after  Lord 
Ennismore,  who  was  then  living  in  Kingston 
House.  The  interior  of  the  church  was 
decorated  by  Owen  Jones,  and  it  has  since 
been  redecorated  in  sgraffito  by,  we  believe 
Mr.  Heywood  Sumner.  In  August,  1891, 
the  Consistory  Court  granted  a faculty  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  church,  so  as  to  afford 
further  room  for  about  200  persons,  at  a cost 
of  4,000/. 


We  were  surprised  that  at  the 
Shocks  from  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  the 
Electric  Fittings.  subject  of  the  dangerous 

pressures  that  exist  in  several  cases  between 
one  main  of  a three-wire  direct  current 
system  and  adjacent  water  or  gas  pipes  was 
not  brought  up  by  the  opponents  of  the 
increased  pressure.  To  us  it  appears  the 
most  serious  drawback  to  the  change. 
Engineers  state  truly  enough  that  a shock  of 
200  volts  is  not  a very  serious  matter, 
although  they  are  careful  to  avoid  them  ; but 
we  regret  to  say  that  some  of  the  London 
companies  allow  some  of  their  mains  to 
remain  at  a much  higher  pressure  than 
200  volts  from  the  earth.  In  Glasgow  one 
of  the  Corporation  mains  must  always 
be  above  250  volts  from  earth,  and 
in  Manchester  and  other  towns,  when  testing 
the  mains,  the  pressure  between  one  of  the 
mains  and  earth  must  be  dangerous.  The 
Board  of  Trade  rightly  prohibit  the  use  of 
pressures  greater  than  250  volts  between  the 
mains  in  private  houses,  but  this  does  not 
give  complete  protection  from  dangerous 
shocks  unless  they  also  prohibit  pressures 
greater  than  250  volts  between  any  main  and 
the  gas  or  water  fittings.  The  companies 
may  object  that  the  only  way  of  preventing 
the  pressure  between  any  of  the  mains  and 


earth  getting  higher  than  250  volts  isr 
increasing  the  stray  currents  to  earthi 
means  of  an  artificial  leak,  and  that  these  si 
currents  may  do  serious  electrolytic  danc 
to  the  gas  and  water  mains.  This  is  perfeji 
true,  and  shows  that  the  electricians  u 
recommended  the  change  over  to  the  hid 
pressure  of  supply  did  not  take  into  accoi 
all  the  contingencies  that  might  aij 
Sooner  or  later  those  London  compaa 
who  have  failed  to  keep  the  pressure  of  tl 
positive  mains  less  than  250  volts  f[ 
earth  will  have  to  adopt  some  desperate  <;i 
expensive  remedy  or  completely  chaj. 
their  system.  In  a paper  by  Mr.  Rusil 
recently  published  in  the  "Journal”  of> 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  vanii 
methods  of  regulating  the  pressures  of  >t 
mains  are  described,  but  his  conclusion 
that  those  methods  can  only  be  appt 
when  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  :[i 
work  is  high.  They  are,  therefore, 
applicable  to  the  older  networks  in  Londo 


This  estate,  covering  5 
C<J™  fUIT  u-ark’  acres,  which  was  bought  f 

Oxfordshire.  ’ 

Lord  Churchill  in  1897 ! 

1 1 5,000/.,  has  just  been  sold.  Known  alsl 
Wychwood,  or  Blandford,  Park,  and  watJ 
by  a tributary  of  the  Evenlode,  it  is  situa 
near  Charlbury  and  Woodstock,  formin 
part  ol  Wychwood  Forest,  a hunting-gra* 
of  Henry  II.,  that  once  extended  over  si 
square  miles.  The  property  belonj 
temp.  Elizabeth,  to  Robert  Dudley, 
of  Leicester,  and  subsequently  to  I 
Danvers,  advanced  Earl  of  Danby  ;• 
was  then  owned  by  the  Hydes,  Earb 
Clarendon  (who  thence  took  their  sec 
title  of  Viscount  Cornbury),  and  a. 
wards  by  George,  third  Duke  of  IV 
borough,  whose  son  Francis  was  elevij 
Baron  Churchill  in  1815.  In  his  diaryJ 
October  17  and  18,  1664,  Evelyn  records! 
visits  to  Cornbury  in  the  company  of  H 
May  and  Viscount  Cornbury  to  help 
latter  in  the  planting  of  the  park,  j 
describes  the  present  house  as  being 
"lately  built  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  [sic]  in 
middle  of  a sweet  park,  walled  with  a dry  ,| 
The  house  is  of  excellent  free-stone  aboundid 
that  part,  a stone  that  is  fine,  but  never  sweaj 
casts  any  damp.  ...  We  designed  a handil 
chapel  that  was  yet  wanting,  as  Mr.  May  had 
stables  . . . having  set  out  the  walks  in  the  4 
and  gardens.” 

In  Nicholas  Stone  the  elder’s  MS.  booJ 
his  own  works  are  some  entries  (i( 
which  relate  to  his  share  in  the  buildici 
the  house.  He  writes  : — 

<■  Agreed  with  the  Right  Honbl.  Lord  Earc 
Danby  for  to  mak  3 ston  gattes  in  to  the  phj 
garden,  Oxford,  and  to  desine  a new  hows  fof! 
at  Corenbury  in  Oxfordsheer  and  to  deruci 
workmen  and  mak  all  thar.  . . I was  thar  in  2 
33  times  and  my  covenant  of  acord  with  his  L 
was  1,000/.”  * 

In  or  about  1630  Timothy  Strong  buili 
south  front,  with  the  cellars,  great  hall, 
some  adjoining  rooms.  Thirty  years  a 
wards  his  son  Thomas  built,  under  l 
May's  directions,  the  stables  fronting  C1 
bury  and  the  part  of  the  house  and  terr 
fronting  Oxford.  A drawing  by  Neale  si 
the  house  as  having  two  floors  and  an  1 
story,  with  a tetrastyle  portico  and  an  a 
pediment  in  the  middle  of  the  print 
front. 

* Lord  Danby,  obi  it  1644  ; Stone,  obiit  1647  ; - 
Hyde  was  advanced  Viscount  Cornbury  and  E; 
Clarendon  on  April  22,  1661. 
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^ , , According  to  Dr.  Fletcher’s 

I1  arnworlh  and  T 

Kearsley  Urban  Keport  to  the  Local  Govern- 
1 D,stncts-  ment  Board  upon  the  sanitary 
circumstances  of  the  Farnworth  Registra- 
tion Sub-district  of  the  Bolton  (Lancs.) 

Registration  District,  and  upon  the  sanitary 
administration  of  the  Farnworth  and  Kears- 
ley Urban  Districts,  it  seems  that  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  these  two  sani- 
tary areas  have  not  been  under  the  Board’s 
order.  Copies  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Farnworth  have 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  those 
sent  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  tor 
Kearsley  have  been  deficient  as  regards  the 
tind  of  information  desired  by  the  Board. 
In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  Board  deemed 
t advisable  that  both  districts  should  be 
nspected  by  one  of  their  medical  staff.  Dr. 
Fletcher’s  Report  gives  much  the  same  con- 
litions  for  both  districts.  They  are  supplied 
vith  water  from  the  mains  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Bolton  ; water  derived  princi- 
)ally  from  upland  surface  gathering  grounds, 
he  condition  of  which  appears  to  permit 
ertain  opportunities  of  contamination  of  the 
upply.  The  almost  universal  method  of 
xcrement  and  refuse  disposal  is  by  means 
f privy-middens,  all  wrongly  constructed, 
'hey  are  sunk  beneath  the  ground  level, 
lost  of  them  to  a considerable  depth ; are 
ery  large,  being  capable  in  most  instances 
f containing  accumulations  of  refuse  and 
ightsoil  during  a period  of  several  months 
without  becoming  full.  Excepting  such 
ightsoil  as  is  received  by  farmers,  nightsoil 
ad  house-refuse  are  disposed  of  at  one 
r other  of  the  tips  in  the  district, 
‘his  is  done  by  contract,  and  the  method  is 
> throw  out  into  heaps  on  the  surface  of  the 
round  the  contents  of  several  middens,  and 
ten  to  shovel  the  filth  and  refuse  into  carts. 
jThus  in  a back  street  may  be  seen  several 
rge  heaps  of  stinking  material  at  one  and 
le  same  time,  and  the  method  involves  not 
lly  grave  nuisance  during  the  process,  but 
:rious  pollution  of  the  ground  surface  and 
ibsoil.”  One  is  not  surprised,  alter  this,  to 
:ad  the  following  conclusions  in  the  sum- 
ary at  the  end  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s  report, 
ientioning  some  special  causes  of  the 
•evalence  ot  diarrhoea  in  the  district,  he 
mtinues  : — 

" But  there  are  also  other  causes  which  exert  a 
>werful  influence  on  the  prevalence  of  autumnal 
larrhcca,  and  greatly  encourage  its  local  incidence 
id  persistence.  Chief  among  these  are  unwhole- 
me  circumstances,  and  especially  such  as  are 
hociated  with  pollution  of  the  air  and  soil  by 
I composing  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
! long  such  the  foremost  rank  must  be  given  to 
Icremental  material.  These  unwholesome  con- 
Itions,  moreover,  are  precisely  those  which 
r courage  also  the  development,  prevalence,  and 
I xsistency  of  enteric  fever.  They  have  been  shown 
i exist  extensively  throughout  both  the  districts 
ider  consideration,  and  have  undoubtedly  had  a 
I rge  share  in  inducing  diarrhoea,  and  in  developing 
: infected  material  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever, 

id  in  fostering  the  disease  in  an  endemic  form  in 
■ e locality.  If  the  district  councils  continue  to 
rmit  the  existing  unwholesome  conditions,  the 
Jstricts  will  probably  suffer  a penalty  similar  to 
j ose  experienced  in  other  places  where  like  con- 
tions  have  not  been  removed — The  endemic 
jsease.may  assume  epidemic  proportions  with  a 
I irrespondlngly  enhanced  mortality.” 


I This  once  pretty  suburb  has 

I Dulwich.  suffered  many  changes  during 
the  past  few  years.  Amongst 
i ie  buildings  that  have  lately  disappeared  we 
i ay  Cite  the  old  Greyhound  Inn,  established  in 


the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
twenty  years  ago  was  pulled  down  the  Old 
Manor  House  wherein  Edward  Alleyn  lived 
when  engaged  upon  the  founding  of  his 
College  of  God’s  Gift — completed  in  1619, 
after  designs  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  late  Charles  Barry,  as 
architect  to  the  College  estates,  laid  out  the 
Manor  House  property,  extending  over  fifteen 
acres,  for  the  building  of  villa  residences. 
Alleyn  first  became  a landowner  in  the  parish 
of  Camberwell  in  1605.  On  March  5, 1885,  was 
sold  at  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson’s  auction 
rooms  the  reputedly  genuine  agreement  for 
the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  Manor  of  Dulwich 
to  Edward  Alleyn  by  Sir  Francis  Calton, 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  dated  October  3, 
1605.*  Another  old  landmark  is  doomed, 
being  Rosendale  Hall,  erected,  it  is  said,  in 
1658,  and  sometimes  visited  by  Charles  II. 
At  Rosendale  Hall  was  discovered  a medi- 
cinal spring,  which  became  so  popular  that 
the  Green  Man  hostelry  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  visitors  ; it  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow. 


The  New  ^eare^  that  a large 

English  Art  proportion  of  the  contents  of 
Club‘  this  exhibition  can  only  be 
described  as  curiosities,  mostly  of  a rather 
unattractive  character.  We  pass  by,  one 
after  another,  half-finished  sketches  of  land- 
scape in  grimy  tones,  and  figure-subjects 
and  portraits  in  which  the  object  seems  to 
be  to  get  the  ugliest  persons  possible  as 
sitters,  or  to  make  them  as  ugly  as  possible. 
The  latter  must  be  the  true  explanation, 
for  we  doubt  if  there  are  any  as  ugly 
women  to  be  found  in  real  life,  at  least 
among  those  who  live  in  drawing-rooms, 
as  are  shown  here  in  more  than  one 
picture  of  "An  Interior,”  or  some  analogous 
title.  Occasionally  we  come  across  a rough 
sketch,  like  that  of  Mr.  George  Thomson’s 
of  "Penrice  Castle,”  in  which  the  artist, 
like  Polygnotus,  seems  to  have  thrown 
his  sponge  at  the  paper  with  a happy 
accidental  use  of  the  right  masses  of  colour 
for  a bright  landscape  effect  from  which  all 
detail  is  omitted.  Mr.  Clarkson  in  " The 
Bean  Harvest”  has  got  an  effect  of  light  in 
the  sky,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Thornton’s  " Lom- 
bard Landscape  ” suggests  the  sentiment  of 
poplars  and  clouds  without  any  common- 
place realism  of  effect.  At  last  the  eye 
catches  sight  of  a picture — an  actual  picture  ! 
of  "The  Pool”  with  foliage  reflections,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  a real  artist,  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher,  and  quite  in  his  best  way.  But 
what  does  such  a painter  as  he  do  in.  this 
galley?  We  [might  put  the  same  question 
to  Mr.  Furse,  whose  portrait  of  "Mr.  Dodg- 
son’’  is  a reasonable  picture ; but  in  his  larger 
work  at  the  top  of  the  room  he  seems  unfor- 
tunately-to  have  succumbed  to  the  prevalent 
mania.  Among  the  other  pleasant  excep- 
tions are  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell’s  " Edge  of  the 
Forest,”  a landscape  of  some  power,  and  the 
same  artist’s  "A  Holiday”;  Mr.  Fry’s  "St. 
George,”  a kind  of  archaeological  whim,  but 
amusing  and  clever  in  its  way;  Mr.  Con- 
rad’s half-length  " Portrait  ” of  a young 
lady,  pretty  for  once,  and  with  a quiet 
repose  of  colour  and  treatment;  and  Mr.  J. 
Henry’s  "The  River  Bar,”  a small  coast 


* In  his  “ Dulwich  College  and  Edward  Alleyn”  (1877), 
Mr.  Blanch  describes  the  deed  as  being  the  oldest  docu- 
ment in  the  College  respecting  Alleyn's  purchase  of  the 
manor.  Mr.  G.  F.  Warne's  catalogue  (1881)  of  the  Col- 
lege MSS.  say*  : " The  original  of  this  document  has  been 
lost. 


landscape  marked  by  clear  and  atmospheric 

effect.  What  is  the  aim  in  the  majority  of 
the  landscapes  hung,  or  what  kind  of 
pleasure  we  are  expected  to  find  in  them,  it 
is  indeed  not  easy  to  understand. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  contains  an  article  by  G. 
Montbard,  illustrated  by  his  own  sketches,  on 
“ Fez,  the  capital  of  Morocco,”  which  is  to  be 
continued.  It  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  a little- 
known  city.  There  follows  an  article  by  M.  Day 
on  “ Cloth  Bookbindings”  and  their  suscepti- 
bility to  artistic  treatment.  They  can  never 
have  such  a monumental  appearance  as 
stamped  leather  or  vellum,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  why  artistic  design  should  not 
be  applied  to  them.  Considering,  however, 
that  the  material  is  much  less  lasting,  the 
design  should  not  attempt  too  much — it  is  not 
worth  while.  The  simple  design  for  the  back 
of  ‘‘Willow  the  King,”  gold  on  linen,  with 
merely  the  plain  but  well-designed  lettering 
and  two  or  three  bits  of  small  spray  ornament 
to  fill  up  the  outline  of  the  lettering,  ought  to 
have  an  excellent  effect  (the  illustration 
of  course  does  not  show  the  colour  or 
the  gold).  Some  of  the  illustrations  remind 
one  of  the  importance  of  having  the  feeling 
and  style  of  the  decoration  in  keeping  with 
that  of  the  book.  The  cover  to  “ Gryll  Grange,” 
with  a decorative  peacock  forming  the  pro- 
minent feature  (Peacock  being  the  author  of 
the  book),  and  that  to  “ Pharos  the  Egyptian,” 
with  the  Egyptian  winged  and  snake-headed 
globe  beneath,  are  suitable  enough  ; but  the 
cover  for  "Jacob  Faithful,”  a conventional 
decorative  treatment  of  an  ancient  galley,  is 
an  absurd  decoration  for  such  a modern  “ old 
salt  ” story  of  sea  life,  and  would  have  puzzled 
Marryat  very  much.  The  special  number  of 
the  Art  Journal  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Sir  John  Tenniel,  the  letterpress  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  ; the  illustrations  numerous 
and  well  chosen  ; the  pathetic  cartoon  “ Drop- 
ping the  Pilot,”  perhaps  the  most  memorable 
of  all  Sir  John’s  Punch  illustrations,  forms  the 
frontispiece.  The  Paris  Exhibition  supplement 
is  still  continued.  It  serves  to  remind  most 
visitors,  we  fear,  how  much  there  was  at  that 
wonderful  show  which  they  missed  seeing. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Magazine 
of  Art  is  that  on  “ Decorative  Art  in  Belgium,” 
by  M.  Octave  Mans.  From  this  article  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  quite  a movement  in 
Belgium  for  the  decorative  treatment  of  house 
fronts  from  designs  by  the  architects,  and  also 
for  furniture  and  the  designs  of  entire  rooms. 
By  the  decorative  treatment  of  house  fronts  we 
mean  the  application  of  flat  ornament  on  spaces 
defined  by  the  architectural  features.  The  two 
men  named  as  most  prominent  in  this  move- 
ment are  M.  Paul  Hankar  and  M.  Victor  Horta. 
English  architects  should  read  this  sketch  of 
the  modern  art-movement  in  Belgium.  There 
is  also  an  illustrated  article  on  the  decorative 
work  in  the  new  station  of  the  Paris  and  Lyons 
Railway  Company  in  Paris,  to  which  reference 
has  before  been  made  in  these  columns.  In  in- 
troducing landscape  as  decoration — views  of  the 
places  connected  with  the  Paris-Lyons  railway 
service,  some  at  least  of  the  artists  have  been 
very  successful  by  a system  of  combining 
these  landscape  views  with  an  architectural 
style  of  decorative  design,  which  forms  the 
framework  through  which  they  are  seen,  so 
that  the  landscape  becomes  only  a filling  up  of 
spaces  in  a decorative  design  the  main  lines  of 
which  are  completely  architectural.  This  is  a 
far  better  system  than  merely  painting  a land- 
scape in  flat  style  on  a wall  and  calling  it 
decorative. 

The  Architectural  Review  (Boston)  contains 
among  its  illustrations  some  portions  of  Messrs. 
Cope  & Stewartfson’s  competition  design  for 
Washington  University’;  very  pretty  drawings, 
looking  almost  exactly  like  sketches  of  some 
old  Elizabethan  building  in  England,  an  effect 
enhanced  in  one  of  the  drawings  by  showing 
the  wall  half-covered  with  ivy ; an  appeal  to 
sentiment  which  seems  hardly  fair.  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead,  & White’s  "State  Savings 
Bank  at  Detroit”  is  a well  studied  one-story 
Classic  design  looking  very  like  a bank,  shown 
entirely  in  geometrical  elevation  and  sections  ; 
the  plan,  however,  is  wanting.  It  is  com- 
mendably  honest  to  show  in  the  elevation  the 
hippedileaded  roof  rising  behind  the  balustrade, 
but  nevertheless  it  spoils  the  look  of  the  design, 
and  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  many  other 
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similar  cases  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why,  in 
these  days  of  girders  and  concrete,  a flat  roof 
should  not  be  made,  and  this  interference  with 
the  main  character  of  the  design  avoided.  The 
balustrade  is  a feature  which  in  itself  suggests 
a flat  roof,  and,  in  fact,  has  little  meaning 
apart  from  it.  The  editor  takes  exception  to 
our  remarks  in  the  leading  article  of  the  New 
Century  number  of  the  Builder  that  the  Gothic 
revival  has  run  its  course,  and  thinks  that  on 
the  contrary  its  course  has  only  just  begun. 
If  he  lived  in  England  he  would  know  better. 
We  are  aware  that  Americans  have  not  done 
with  the  Gothic  revival  ; but  it  is  certain  that 
the  English  have.  The  principal  article  in  the 
number  is  by  an  English  architect,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Warren,  a long  and  interesting  illustrated 
article  on  “ Decorative  Plaster-work." 

The  Berliner  Arcliitekturwelt  contains  illus- 
trations of  a considerable  number  of  examples 
of  recent  German  architecture,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  a Kaufliaus  or  mercantile 
warehouse  by  Herren  Stiehl  & Kampff- 
meyer,  of  Berlin  ; a building  with  a good  deal 
of  character  and  carefully  treated  in  detail. 
The  other  examples  are  chiefly  of  villas  and 
street  architecture.  There  are  also  a good 
many  designs  for  the  interior  decoration  of 
rooms  and  for  furniture  which  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  suggestiveness. 

In Feildeit's Magazine  Mr.  Twelvetrees  brings 
to  a conclusion  his  valuable  scientific  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  Central  London 
Railway.  To  the  same  issue  Mr.  W.  H.  Max- 
well contributes  an  article  on  the  important 
subject  of  “ The  Town  Refuse  Problem,”  and 
its  relation  to  steam  production.  This  gives 
valuable  practical  information,  with  sections, 
as  to  the  structure  and  principle  of  various 
forms  of  refuse  destructor.  The  article  is  to 
be  continued  in  future  issues.  The  main 
problem  with  which  it  deals  is  the  extent  to 
which  refuse  can  be  made  commercially 
valuable  as  a heat  producer. 

The  Studio  (March  15)  contains  an  article  on 
the  works  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan,  with  a number  of 
illustrations  of  his  animal  studies  and  paintings, 
and  one  on  the  curious  subject  of  Japanese 
tobacco-boxes,  with  illustrations.  An  article 
by  a lady  “ On  Some  Modern  Cottages,"  with 
illustrations  which  are  all  of  one  school,  and 
that  the  school  of  what  we  call  the  contrived 
picturesque.  Articles  on  such  subjects  should 
be  written  by  practical  architects,  not  by  lady 
amateurs,  who  look  at  the  subject  only  from  a 
sentimental  point  of  view. 

The  Artist  contains  an  article  on  “Book- 
binding,” by  Mr.  Kineton  Parkes,  with  some 
good  illustrations,  and  one  on  John  Martin 
and  his  works,  by  Mr.  E.  Wake  Cook,  who 
seems  to  have  constituted  himself  the  champion 
of  this  pinchbeck  genius.  Mr.  Cook  seems  to 
think  one  reason  that  Martin  does  not  take  a 
place  alongside  Turner  is  that  he  has  no  fair 
representation:  “ Turner's  works  are  every- 
where in  evidence  ; Martin’s  might  be  non- 
existent." That  is  confusing  cause  with  effect. 
Martin’s  works  are  nowhere  because  no  one 
cares  to  have  them. 

In  Scribner  ("  The  Field  of  Art")  Mr.  W.  H. 
Low  gives  an  account  of  “ the  story  of  a 
painted  ceiling  ’’  in  an  ordinary-sized  private 
house,  with  a ceiling  13  ft.  from  the  floor.  The 
account  of  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the 
treatment  was  arrived  at,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  client  softened  down,  is  very  well  given, 
but  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  article  is 
the  remark  quoted  from  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in 
regard  to  his  decoration  for  the  Hemicycle  of 
the  New  Sorbonne.  The  story  is  told  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  being  familiarised 
with  your  apartment  before  you  set  about  a 
painting  in  it.  What  the  great  French  decora- 
tive painter  said  was  this  : — 

“ When  I was  asked  to  do  the  Hemicycle  of  the 
Sorbonne  I arranged  to  pass  the  better  part  of  my 
days  in  the  hall  and  before  the  space  which  my 
painting  was  to  occupy,  There  I stayed,  studying 
the  lighting,  the  proportions  of  my  panel,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator,  until,  little  by  little,  the 
vision  of  my  picture  appeared  to  me,  so  very  like 
what  I ultimately  placed  there  that  you  would  be 
astonished  could  you  see  it  as  I did." 

The  Century  contains  a picturesque  and  at 
the  same  time  practically  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  Wolden  Fawcett  on  “ The  Transportation 
of  Iron,”  the  means  by  which  the  freshly- 
mined  ore  is  within  a week  transported  twelve 
hundred  miles,  by  land  and  sea,  to  the  furnaces 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  following 
quotation  gives  a good  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
article  : — 

“ It  is  a marvellous  transit,  this  trip  3 third  of  the 


way  across  the  continent,  and  the  journey  itself  is 
not  more  wonderful  than  the  vehicles  in  which  it  is 
made.  The  flying  trip  is  made  by  rail,  then  by  boat, 
and  finally  by  rail  again  ; and  it  might  be  made  even 
more  quickly  were  it  not  necessary  to  lose  a day 
and  a half  ‘ changing  cars,’  so  to  speak,  although  in 
reality,  of  course,  the  transfer  is  from  cars  to  the 
monster  freight-carrying  vessels  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  thence  back  again  from  the  leviathans 
of  the  inland  seas  to  the  metal  waggons  of  the 
steamroad.  Of  a part  of  the  ore  it  may  be  said  that 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  hills  of  the  northern 
wilderness  until  it  is  set  down  in  the  smoky  valleys 
that  lead  up  from  the  Mississippi,  not  a human  hand 
touches  it.  Powerful  mechanical  shovels,  doing  the 
work  of  scores  of  men,  place  it  aboard  the  cars  at 
the  mines  ; gravity  carries  it  from  these  ungainly 
carts  to  the  hold  of  the  fresh-water  ships  ; and,  when 
the  voyage  is  ended,  ponderous  arms  of  steel,  im- 
pelled by  steam,  delve  into  the  hold  and  draw  out  at 
a swoop  sufficient  of  the  fine-grained  material  to  fill 
several  of  the  largest  farm- waggons.” 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  Birrell  continues 
his  amusing  and  characteristic  article  “ Down 
the  Rhine,”  in  which  we  are  asked  to  look  at 
a good  many  things  from  a new  point  of  view. 
He  gets  to  Cologne  in  this  article,  and  is 
greatly  impressed  with  the  cathedral,  especially 
its  scale.  “The  great  door  is  93  ft.  high  and 
31  ft.  wide.  These  figures  are  comforting  and 
inviting.”  “ The  materials  that  go  to  compose 
the  flying  buttresses  alone  would  build  cottages 
for  ten  thousand  men."  Has  Mr.  Birrell 
worked  this  out,  or  is  it  only  a local  cicerone's 
tale  ? Scale,  however,  is  not  everything  in 
architecure,  and  Mr.  Birrell  quits  Cologne 
without  a word  for  St.  Gereon — a parlous 
omission.  “Old  Manor  House  Gardens,”  by 
Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Nicholls,  is  a rhapsody  on  old 
gardens  to  accompany  some  illustrations. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  includes  a short 
article  by  M.deSoissons  on  “Augustin  Rodin," 
one  of  those  rhapsodies  in  which  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  indulge  over  the  wrong-headed 
and  fantastic  works  of  a man  of  genius  who 
has  forsaken  the  paths  of  true  art  for  those  of 
sensationalism.  Among  other  things  which 
we  are  called  on  to  bow  down  before  is  that 
confused  and  unintelligible  plaster  sketch 
called  “The  Gates  of  Hell,”  which  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Rodin  pavilion  next  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, and  over  which  we  are  told  the  artist 
has  been  at  work  for  ten  years.  Of  course 
the  preposterous  so-called  statue  of  Balzac 
comes  in  for  the  usual  adulation.  It  would 
seem  that  sculptor  and  critics  (?)  have  alike 
lost  their  reason. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind  on  “Sir  F.  Barry’s 
New  Excavations  of  Brochs,"  those  ancient 
and  puzzling  strongholds  in  Scotland  to  the 
remains  of  which  special  attention  has  recently 
been  directed.  Sir  F.  Barry  has  discovered 
eight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  castle, 

“ in  places  where  no  one  had  guessed  their 
existence  underground,  so  imperceptible  did 
the  marks  on  the  grass-grown  soil  appear  to 
the  ordinary  eye  ” ; and  the  author,  not  without 
apparent  reason,  calls  him  “the  Schliemann  of 
Caithness."  The  same  number  contains  a 
short  article  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
old-fashioned  “Semaphore  Telegraphs,”  and 
one  by  Mr.  J.  Ellard  Gore  on  “ Recent  Advances 
in  Stellar  Astronomy.”  He  remarks  on  the 
great  assistance  given  in  recent  times  by  the 
increasing  number  of  amateur  observers.  One 
point  touched  upon  at  the  close  of  the 
article  is  of  special  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  recently  observed  new  star  in 
Perseus,  viz , the  possible  oause  of  these 
occasional  outbreaks  of  flaming  worlds.  Mr. 
Gore  supports  Mr.  Monck’s  theory,  that  these 
are  dark  or  only  faintly  luminous  bodies  which 
acquire  a shortlived  brilliancy  by  rushing 
through  some  of  the  gaseous  nebulre  which 
exist  in  space,  as  shooting  stars  take  fire  by 
rushing  through  our  atmosphere.  The  com- 
fortable reflection  is  added  that  if  our  own  sun 
passed  through  such  a mass,  its  heat  and  light 
would  be  vastly  increased  by  the  friction.  &In 
such  a case  there  would  be  a literal  fulfilment 
of.the  prophecy,  “ The  earth  also  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  exceed- 
ingly practical  article  by  Sir  William  Richmond 
on  London  fog  and  smoky  chimneys,  the 
special  point  being  to  urge'  the  unrelenting 
application  of  the  power  to  fine  proprietors  of 
factories  which  are  allowed  to  emit  smoke 
from  their  chimneys,  supplemented  with  the 
argument  that  the  proprieters  themselves  would 
find  more  perfect  combustion  of  their  fuel  a 
saving  in  the  long  run,  and  that  the  fines  are 
really  in  their  interests  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  public.  He  shows  that  in  some  cases  the 


authorities  who  have  power  require  a great  i 
deal  of  external  pressure  put  upon  them  to 
induce  them  to  exercise  their  legal  powers,  j 
It  appears  to  us  however,  that  to  head  the  j 
article  “ The  Black  City  ” is  somewhat  sensa-  j 
tional — London  can  look  bright  enough  in 
favourable  weather  ; and  the  photographs  j 
which  accompany  the  article  appear  to  have  1 
been  purposely  taken  under  conditions  of  light  I; 
such  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  dinginess  j 
of  effect.  The  cause  does  not  need  these  * 
adventitious  aids,  which  are  rather  apt  to  pro-  1 
duce  the  opposite  effect  to  what  is  intended.  .1 
The  same  number  contains  a translation  of  t] 
posthumous  article  on  Millet  by  the  late  5 
Charles  Yriarte  ; interesting,  but  not  marked  l] 
by  any  thoughtful  criticism  as  to  the  3 
position  which  Millet  will  permanently  1 
occupy  in  art.  Ultimately  it  will  probably  be  I 
recognised  that  the  value  set  on  Millet's  work  j 
at  the  close  of  his  life  and  after  his  death,  has  | 
been  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  same  num-  j 
ber  contains  an  account  of  the  making  of  the  I 
Uganda  railway,  which  has  been  carried  on  not 
without  practical  opposition  from  natives,  white  ! 
ants  (which  attacked  the  telegraph  poles),  and  1 
lions.  One  of  the  latter  animals  was  found  one  1 
morning  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  carriages, 
apparently  waiting  for  the  train  to  go.  As  he 
“refused  to  show  his  ticket,”  and  was  unfriendly  ‘ 
in  his  demeanour,  he  was  promptly  shot.  The 
difficulty  with  the  white  ants  was  got  over  by  i 
transplanting  living  trees  for  telegraph-poles,  ! 
which  the  ants  do  not  attack.  | 

Knowledge,  as  may  be  expected,  contains  an  1 
article  on  the  new  star  (so-called),  in  respect  i 
to  which  there  is  offered  a variation  on  | 
Monck’s  theory  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ellard  Gore  i 
(see  above),  to  the  effect  that  the  blaze  is  due  ; 
not  to  a body  like  the  sun  passing  through  a ! 
nebula,  but  to  the  passage  of  a dense  swarm  of  I 
meteorites  through  the  sparser  swarm  com- 
posing a nebula  ; “ the  denser  swarm,  on  this  i 
view,  is  responsible  for  the  dark  line  spectrum  1 
and  the  sparser  one  for  the  bright  lines.”  It  is  : 
expected  that  there  will  be  opportunity  for  I 
much  further  study  of  the  spectrum  of  the  j 
nova,  which  may  afford  further  evidence  for  I 
one  or  other  theory. 

Moring’s  Quarterly  contains  an  article,  with  ! 
some  illustrations,  on  “ The  Roman  Camp  at  i 
Birdoswald,"  the  largest  camp  on  the  line  of 
the  Roman  wall. 

The  Home  Counties  Magazine  (quarterly) 
contains  several  articles  on  subjects  of  archreo-  [ 
logical  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  among  which  " A Walk  by  the  Brent," 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Elmslie,  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned. 

The  Quarry  contains  an  article  on  “ Some  I 
Norwegian  Building  Stones"  to  which  con-  , 
siderable  additional  interest  is  given  by  views 
of  a number  of  buildings  carried  out  in  vari- 
ous varieties  of  Norwegian  granite  and  stone  ; 
the  material  being  specified  beneath  each  ! 
illustration. 

Climate,  a small  quarterly  journal,  gives  an 
account  of  a rather  interesting  competition, 
initiated  by  the  journal  in  question,  lor  the 
best  design  (constructively)  for  a house  suitable 
for  European  residents  in  tropical  climates. 
They  received  four  designs,  of  which  what 
were  considered  the  two  best  are  published, 
with  some  particulars  as  to  the  methods  and 
materials  recommended,  and  the  criticisms  of 
the  Committee  of  Selection.  Those  who  are 
about  to  build  houses  in  a tropical  climate  may 
find  the  report  useful. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hearts  of  Oak  New  Offices. — A two 
days’  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  Benefit  Society  was  concluded  on  the 
Qth  inst.  at  the  offices,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy- 
square.  The  Council  submitted  a report,  which 
was  adopted,  stating  that  they  had  purchased 
for  36,000 /.  freeholds  in  Euston  - road  and 
Grafton-place  as  a site  for  new  offices.  They 
recommended  that  the  leases  of  a third  of  the 
premises  should  be  purchased  for  the  erection 
forthwith  of  suitable  offices.  It  was  decided  to 
offer  premiums  of  100/.,  75/.,  and  50/.  for  the 
best  designs  of  suitable  buildings,  the  cost  of 
which  should  not  exceed  55,000/. 


Volunteer  Drill  Hall,  Leith — A drill  hall 
and  headquarters  for  the  5th  V.B.  Royal  Scots, 
Leith,  have  been  erected  in  Dalmeny-street,  Leith. 
The  hall  is  160  ft.  by  84  ft.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
. G-  Simon,  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Simon  & Craw- 
ford, of  Edinburgh. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— The  members  of  this  Association  visited 
Sauchie  and  Clackmannan  Towers  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  April  6 — the  former 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
and  the  latter  by  permission  of  the  Marquis  of 
Zetland.  The  leader  at  Clackmannan  Tower 
was  Mr.  A.  F.  Balfour  Paul,  who  gave  a 
description  of  the  old  castle,  and  recalled  its 
historical  associations.  The  party  then  drove 
to  Sauchie  Tower,  where  Mr.  John  Watson 
acted  as  leader,  and  exhibited  some  measured 
drawings  which  he  prepared  many  years  ago 
before  the  topmost  portion  of  the  tower  was 
demolished.  The  castle  and  the  old  cottages 
adjoining  were  then  examined  and  described. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouth- 
shire Architects’  Society.— On  the  3rd 
inst.,  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Cardiff,  this  Society 
held  a supper  to  mark  the  close  of  the  session, 
Mr.  George  Thomas,  the  President,  being  in 
the  chair.  Since  the  end  of  October  the 
members  have  heard  the  opening  address  of 
the  President  and  papers  by  the  following 
gentlemen  : — Mr.  W.  H.  Ashford  (“  The  Orders 
of  Architecture”),  Mr.  W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple 
(“Sanitary  Building  Construction”),  Mr.  A. 
Gladding  (“Wren’s  City  Cathedrals”),  Mr. 
C.  B.  Fowler  (“  Interesting  Portions  of  Ancient 
Architecture  in  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff  ”),  Mr. 
H.  Sesom  Hiley  (“Architectural  Training  and 
Education”),  Mr.  J.  Coates  Carter,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Phillips  (“  Holidays  on  the  Continent  ”). 
Among  the  toasts  given  at  the  supper  were 
“The  Chairman,”  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Hiley,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  George  Thomas, 
and  “The  Guests,”  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Rimell  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dash- 
wood  Caple,  who  mentioned  that  last  year 
thirty  Associate  members  were  elected,  and 
urged  the  desirability  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  settling  themselves  to  down- 
right work  if  they  meant  successfully  to  meet 
outside  competition.  A smoking  concert  was 
held  after  the  supper. 


THE  ORIENTATION  OF  GREEK 
TEMPLES. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a paper 
recently  read  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  before  the 
Royal  Society*  : — 

The  paper  contains  notes  on  two  examples 
from  Greece  and  four  from  Sicily — of  these, 
three  are  of  the  nature  of  amplification  and 
correction,  and  three  are  fresh  cases. 

1.  To  the  second  head  belongs  a rude  and 
archaic  shrine  in  the  Isle  of  Delos  ; not 
improbably  the  most  ancient  existing  example 
of  a religious  structure  on  Greek  soil.  It 
exhibits  the  usual  stellar  connexion  with  its 
orientation  and  an  approximate  date  conform- 
able with  its  remote  antiquity  (1530  b.c.). 

2.  Some  further  observations  on  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  of  which  the  recent  com- 
plete clearance  of  the  site  admitted  of  measure- 
ment with  greater  exactness  than  before. 

3.  At  Syracuse  I found  that  the  architecture 
of  the  temple,  which  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  Diana,  was  of  a character  much 
too  archaic  for  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  that 
paper,  which  had  been  derived  from  the 
orientation  of  the  axis  ; but  that  when  taken 
from  the  northern  limit  of  the  eastern  opening 
the  date  would  be  quite  consistent  both  with 
architecture  and  the  history  of  the  town. 

4.  This  led  to  a re-examination  of  the  other 
Syracusan  examples  and  an  error  was  dis- 
covered, altering  the  orientation  of  the  temple 
attributed  to  Minerva,  and  its  derived  date, 
from  815  to  550  b.c.,  to  its  great  advantage  in 
every  respect. 

5.  The  most  interesting  example,  however, 
is  from  another  Sicilian  temple  lately  unearthed 
at  Selinus.  Of  this  temple  I found  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  eastern  axis  to  be  30  deg.  22  min. 
north  amplitude,  which  at.  once  suggests  a 
solar  temple  arranged  for  the  summer  solstice, 
which  for  a level  site  and  for  the  date  in  ques- 


tion, should  be  30  deg.  35  min.  But  the  temple’s 
site  is  near  the  bottom  of  a valley  ; and  the  sun 
would  have  to  gain  an  altitude  ot  rather  more 
than  2\  deg.  before  it  could  shine  into  the 
temple  ; and  then  the  amplitude  required 
would  be  28  deg.  17  min.  Thus  apart  from 
what  may  be  derived  from  the  plan  of  the 
temple  itself,  the  orientation  theory  would 
seem  to  show  to  a disadvantage.  At  the  same 
time  the  peculiarities  of  the  plan  of  the  temple 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  without  tf^p  orien 
tation  theory. 

Presumably  the  angle  upon  which  the  lines 
of  the  temple  were  set  out  was  taken  from 
data  obtained  on  some  platform  which  had  a 
level  horizon,  and  the  building  was  consider- 
ably advanced  before  the  actual  solstice  came 
round  and  showed  the  error  that  had  been 
made. 

To  meet  the  difficulty  a news  was  constructed 
within  the  flank  walls,  but  hugging  the 
northern  one  ; so  that  the  first  beam  of  sunrise 
coming  through  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
aperture,  at  the  local  amplitude  of  + 280  17'  E., 
might  shine  in  centrally  upon  the  Statue  of  the 
Deity  : and  for  this  a pedestal  was  provided  a 
little  northwards  of  the  centre  of  the  niche 
which  had  been  previously  formed  for  it.  We 
may  notice  also  that  the  south-west  angle  ol 
the  Propylrea  is  so  placed  as  to  keep  exactly 
clear  of  the  point  of  sunrise. 

6.  An  argument  is  drawn  from  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  a small  temple  lately 
discovered,  adjoining  the  famous  theatre  at 
Taormina,  that  the  theatre  itself  was  that  of 
the  city  of  Naxos,  which  occupied  the  sea-coast 
at  about  800  ft.  immediately  below  it  ; and  not 
the  work  of  the  much  later  town  of  Tauro- 
minium,  from  which  Taormina  derives  its 
name. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
The  fifth  lecture  of  the  course  on  “Works 
Management”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Barker  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on 
April  3,  the  Chairman  of  the  Institution,  Mr. 
Percival  Marshall,  presiding.  The  method  of 
calculating  piece-work  prices  was  considered, 
figures  relating  to  the  product  of  lathes, 
shaping,  and  other  machines  being  given,  and 
diagrams  were  exhibited  embodying  results 
from  actual  practice.  The  necessity  of  exact 
records  being  kept  relating  to  each  process  of 
a job  was  urged.  Time-sheets  and  books 
were  described,  and  the  system  of  keeping 
them  dealt  with  in  detail.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
special  rate-fixing  department  where  devices 
could  be  submitted  for  executing  standard  jobs 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner  in  the  works 
proper.  The  premium  system  was  further 
alluded  to,  and  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  the 
question  of  cost-keeping,  the  respective  opera- 
tions of  the  estimating  and  costs’  office  being 
traversed,  including  tabulating,  book-keeping, 
indexing,  &c.  Considerations  with  respect  to 
invoices  in  both  directions  were  entered  into, 
and  systematic  methods  for  the  avoidance  of 
errors,  and  of  unbusinesslike  occurrences  in 
connexion  therewith,  were  indicated. 


* “ Additional  Notes  on  the  Orientation  of  Greek 
Temples,  being  the  Result  of  a Journey  to  Greece  and 
Sicily  in  April  and  May,  1900."  By  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  Received  January  17, — Read  February  14,  1901. 


New  Wing,  Nurses’  Home,  Kirkdale,  Liver- 
pool.—On  the  26th  ult.  a new  wing,  which  has 
been  built  at  the  North  Home  of  the  Liverpool 
Queen  Victoria  District  Nursing  Association  at 
Kirkdale  was  opened.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Rathbone  & Beckett. 


Public  Improvements,  Great  Yarmouth.— 
On  the  29th  ult.  at  the  Town  Hall,  Yarmouth, 
Lieut.-Colonel  A.  C.  Smith,  R.E.,  an  inspector  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  into 
applications  by  the  Corporation  for  permission  to 
borrow  7,500/.  for  foreshore  improvements  at 
Gorleston,  and  2,580/.  for  paving  works.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Corporation  propose  to  acquire 
2,394  ft.  of  cliff  at  Gorleston,  and  the  slope  of  the 
cliff  for  the  same  length.  The  top  of  the  cliff  was 
to  be  levelled  and  laid  out  as  a promenade,  and  the 
cliffs  would  be  sloped  off  down  to  the  beach,  giving 
a gradual  approach.  The  existing  concrete  sea-wall 
at  the  foot  would  be  extended.  The  Corporation 
would  have  the  right  to  erect  shelters  and  lavatories, 
pavilions,  and  other  structures  below  the  level  of 
the  sky-line,  but  on  the  top  of  the  cliff|  nothing 
must  be  erected  that  would  obstruct  the  view  from 
houses  that  might  be  erected  on  an  estate  on  the 
cliff.  Evidence  was  given  by  the  Borough  Surveyor. 
The  paving  works  loan  was  for  the  formation  of 
concrete  paths  in  place  of  existing  gravel  paths. 
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the  architect  and  the  garden.* 

When  our  late  Hon.  Sec.  first  asked  me  to 
read  a paper  before  the  Discussion  Section  I 
told  him  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  rise 
to  the  high  level  required,  but,  like  the 
importunate  widow,  he  refused  to  take  “ No  ” 
for  an  answer,  and  at  last,  weakly,  I gave  in. 

If  I thought  it  a difficult  matter  a year  ago 
much  more  have  I found  it  so  now,  when  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  gardens,  and  when  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a distinct  and  almost  general  revival  of 
garden  craft  and  design.  I must,  therefore 
beg  you  not  to  expect  anything  new  or  original 
from  me  either  in  fact  or  theory.  All  I have 
endeavoured  to  do  is  to  again  call  fresh  atten- 
tion to  the  intimate  relation  between  the  house 
and  the  garden,  and,  therefore,  consequently 
between  the  house  designer  or  architect  and 
the  garden. 

That  these  important  relations  are  almost 
entirely  overlooked  or  unknown  by  the  general 
public  is,  I think,  a truism  which  we  all  realise, 
but  it  seems  to  me  more  than  possible  that  this 
ignorance  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  architect 
himself,  who  has  in  the  past  failed  to  make  use 
of  opportunities  which  must  present  them- 
selves to  him  when  he  is  called  in  to  design  a 
new  home  or,  perhaps,  to  alter  an  old  one.  I 
mean  architects  generally  as  a body  have 
failed  to  study  garden  craft  and  garden  design, 
or  to  realise  how  great  is  the  connexion 
between  house  and  garden  from  both  the 
practical  and  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

The  vast  number  of  amateur  (so-called) 
garden  books,  the  several  excellent  architec- 
tural ones  written  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  more  or  less  ready  sale  which  they 
command  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
awakening  interest  which  is  being  aroused, 
both  in  the  public  and  professionally,  in  this,  to 
me,  most  fascinating  of  all  the  allied  branches 
of  our  art.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  on 
our  guard,  and  to  be  fully  prepared  with 
reasons  why  the  architect’s  jurisdiction  should 
extend  to  the  garden,  and  to  see  that  our 
knowledge  is  founded  upon  sound  principles. 

I do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  go  much  into 


* A PaP*r  hY  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maple,  read  before  the 
Discussion  bection  of  the  Architectural  Association  on  the 


the  question  of  garden  design,  or  what  may  be 
right  or  wrong  in  garden  design.  I would 
T,t  e[  dare  to  paraphrase  Kipling’s  ballad, 
In  the  Neolithic  Age,”  and  say  “There  are 
nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  garden 
lays,  and  every  single  one  of  them  is  right 
so  long  as  we  keep  before  us  the  spirit  of  the 
old  English  garden,  and  understand  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlay  its  formation  and  deve- 
lopment, and  realise  the  reasons  why  an  archi- 
tect’s education  should  include  a study  of 
garden  craft.  Perhaps  here,  at  the  outset,  I 
had  better  say  what  I personally  conceive  those 
underlying  principles  to  be. 

First  of  all,  then,  I shall  say  seclusion.  For 
if  this*was  not  the  great  aim  of  the  old  gar- 
deners, it  is  an  end  which  has  certainly  been 
attained  : and  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  find 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  garden 
in  almost  every  language  was  “an  enclosed 
space,  and  in  the  Greek  word  “ kortos” 
a secondary  meaning  was  a feeding-place 
The  brick  wall  with  its  green  crusted  coping 
the  close-clipped  hedge,  defying  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  curious,  high  trellis-work  with  its 
entwining  creepers,  all  point  to  this  end,  and 
while  serving  the  useful  purpose  of  giving 
shelter  to  fruit  and  flower,  wraps  the  whole 
garden  with  a tranquil  air  of  seclusion 
security,  and  mystery.  This  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is,  I 
think,  clearly  the  reason  why  Georgian  houses 
were  so  often  placed  close  to  the  road  in  order 
to  give  more  space  and  seclusion  to  the  gardens 
lying  behind  them. 

After  seclusion  comes  use.  Gardens  were 
not  made  merely  for  pleasure,  but  to  provide 
the  home  with  necessities  and  delicacies  else- 
where unattainable.  Fruit  growing  was  a fine 
art.  The  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  game  larder, 
fishpond,  dovecote,  herb  garden,  walled  fruit 
garden,  orchard,  quincuna,  and  stillroom  were 
necessities,  and  not  merely  evolved  out  of 
playful  fancy. 

For  instance,  there  is,  I think,  no  doubt  that 
the  fishpond  or  tank  owed  its  origin  in 
mediaeval  Catholic  England  to  the  demand  for 
fish,  and  hence  the  development  and  charming 
treatment  of  these  ponds  in  later  times.  The 
ladies  of  the  household  were  experts  in  all 
that  pertained  to  garden  produce,  and  the 
recipes  of  our  great  - great  - grandmothers 


would  probably  considerably  astonish  then- 
twentieth  century  descendants.  The  old- 
fashioned  herb  garden  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  culture  and  curing  of  “simples”  was 
formerly  part  of  a lady's  education,  and 
gardens  were  ofttimes  renowned  for  this 
feature  alone.  Evelyn  says,  “ We  walked  into 
a large  garden  esteemed  for  its  furniture, 
one  of  the  fairest,  especially  for  simples  and 
exotics.”  Then  also  the  necessity  for  good, 
dry  paths  and  terraces,  for  it  was  in  the  garden 
that  exercise  was  “ largely  taken.”  Roads  were 
few  and  bad,  and  ladies  no  doubt  disliked  mud 
as  much  then  as  now. 

The  garden  was  therefore  an  integral  part 
of  the  home — indeed,  an  absolute  necessity — 
for  modern  conditions  were  unknown,  and  if 
the  household  was  not  self-supporting  it  could 
barely  exist.  Thus  garden  and  house  grew  up 
and  were  designed  together,  for  each  was  the 
complement  of  the  other.  Thus,  I think  that 
the  keynote  may  be  said  to  have  been 
necessity,  to  which  was  doubtless  added  a 
real  love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake, 
prompting  those  quaint  fancies  which  help 
to  enhance  the  charm  and  discount  the  utili- 
tarianism which  really  lay  at  the  root  of  all. 
Necessity  and  pleasure  thus  walked  hand  in 
hand,  the  former,  by  its  “ directfulness,”  giving 
the  cue  to  the  sturdy  formality  and  strength 
of  purpose  which  so  appeals  to  us  now. 
The  natural  result  was  a happy  blending  of 
pleasure  and  use  until,  by  the  simple  process 
of  evolution,  the  original  uses  were  no  longer 
required,  and  therefore  not  understood  and 
misapplied,  and  the  way  then  stood  open  for  the 
chaos  and  futility  of  Capability  Brown  and  his 
evil  school. 

Some  slight  consideration  of  the  original 
cause  of  the  development  of  the  garden  leads 
us  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  garden  was 
necessary  for  the  home  life  ; that  fruit, 
flowers,  walks,  turf  bowling-greens,  shelter 
and  seclusion  were  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  household  requirements,  and  so  house 
and  garden  became  wedded,  as  it  were,  into 
one,  each  dependent  on  the  other,  with 
logical  purpose  governing  both.  Each  thus 
gaining  from  the  close  and  living  contact 
with  the  other,  they  finally  became  that  per- 
fect whole,  which  we  can  doubtless  conjure 
up  before  our  eyes.  The  grey stone  or  purple 
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brick  weather-beaten  house,  the  trim  well-kept 
walks,  the  velvet  turf,  the  checkered  play  of 
light  and  shade  on  grass,  yew,  and  gravel.  The 
quaint  old-world  flowers,  coming  and  going 
again  and  again,  year  after  year,  in  their  old 
familiar  places  beside  the  stained  and  lichened 
wall,  with  its  kindly  shelter  from  the  northern 
winds.  The  sundial  with  its  happy  phrase, 
perhaps  some  little  sunken  garden, isecluded  and 
more  sacred  than  the  rest,  with  the  flash  of  its 
cool  fountain.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
generous  fruit  garden  and  orchard,  delighting 
equally  in  sight  and  taste.  But  no  words  of 
mine  can  adequately  describe  the  limitless 
possibilities  which  are  to  be  found.  The  result 
we  know,  that  happy  blending  of  house  and 
garden,  which  is  the  outcome,  not  merely  of 
chance  and  time,  but  of  steadfast  purpose  and 
well-trained  organised  design,  born  in  the  days 
when  gardening  was  a loving  craft  worthy  to 
be  followed,  loved,  and  understood  by  the 
noblest  minds. 

In  effect,  then,  these  three — seclusion,  use- 
fulness, and  pleasure,  are  what  I conceive  to  be 
the  principles  underlying  the  old  tradition  and 
examples. 

The  question  we  must  next  ask  ourselves  is 
this — Do  these  principles  still  hold  good  ; are 
the  same  necessities  still  in  existence  ; can  we 
after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  lapse  of 
centuries  and  rapid  growth  of  modern  re- 
quirements, still  say  that  the  same  factors 
should  form  the  basis  of  good  garden  design 
in  this  twentieth  century,  and,  if  so,  how  is  the 
architect  thereby  affected  ? At  first  sight  it 
may  appear  that  as  the  old  order  changeth, 
giving  place  to  new,  so  we  must  search  for 
new  essentials  upon  which  to  found  the  lines 
of  a logically  designed  modern  garden  ; but  a 
little  consideration  will,  I think,  show  that  in 
reality  almost  all  the  old  conditions  should 
apply  at  the  present  time. 

First,  seclusion.  I should  say  that  in  these 
days  of  publicity,  of  interviewers,  photo- 
graphers, cheap  magazines,  and  general  social 
scramble,  never  was  the  iquiet  calm  of  the 
garden  more  desirable.  The  greater  number 
of  houses,  and  the  greater  chances  of  being 
overlooked  by  near  neighbours,  serve  to  make 
strongly  defined  boundaries,  which  will  act 
as  screens,  even  more  imperative  than  ever,  ■ 
and  thus  we  have  ample  excuse  for 
“high-walled  gardens  green  and  old,”  hedges 
thick  and  trim,  and  well  designed  trellis  as 
bounding  lines. 

Of  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  a garden 
the  need  is  still  the  same,  though  perhaps  at 
first  sight  not  so  apparent,  and  the  reasons 
are  more  psychological  than  materialistic. 


Different  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
probably  be  bought  from  the  greengrocer  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  most 
private  gardens,  certainly  near  London,  but 
the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than  ever.  Jam 
and  pickle  factories  have  done  away  with  the 
absolute  necessity  for  home  growing,  but  I 
think  every  one  will  agree  that  home-made 
jams  are  far  superior.  I am  sure  that  few 
people  realise  how  much  can  be  done  and  how 
much  pleasure  obtained  from  even  a limited 
number  of  well-cared-for  fruit  trees,  and  what 
is  more  beautiful  than  an  apple  or  pear  orchard 
either  in  early  summer  or  autumn  ? Then,  too, 
there  are  many  trees  such  as  mulberry,  quince, 
medlar,  cherry,  plum,  filbert,  which  are  full  of 
delight  to  the  eye,  and  useful  as  well,  which 
planted  with  discernment  will  give  pleasure  to 
generations.  Although  sociology  hardly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  without 
going  quite  as  far  as  Voltaire’s  “Candide  ” and 
saying  “ Let  us  cultivate  our  garden,  for  that 
comprises  the  whole  duty  of  man,”  I am  cer- 
tain that  if  nowadays,  gardening,  not  merely 
flower  gardening  but  honest  fruit  and  vege- 
table growing  with  the  accompanying  culinary 
knowledge,  was  better  understood  and  fol- 
lowed, as  our  forefathers  followed  it,  the 
modern  cry  of  broken  nerves  and  jaded 
energies  would  not  be  so  much  in  evidence, 
both  for  men  and  women — and  the  everlasting 
cry  for  amusement  and  excitement  might  some- 
what abate.  There  is  no  recreation  more 
healthful  than  gardening,  and  health  is  the 
ground  plan  of  all  that  is  worth  having  in  life. 

There  is  one  other  point  I must  touch  upon 
in  connexion  with  the  necessity  of  the  garden, 
and  that  is  its  educational  influence,  especially 
upon  children.  In  these  days,  when  so  many 
time-honoured  fallacies  have  had  to  succumb 
to  modern  science,  there  is  no  better  way  of 
teaching  scientific  truths  and  imparting  a 
true  system  of  observation  of  nature  than  by 
means  of  the  well-ordered  garden — of  the  joy 
of  the  “pleasure  garden”  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Bowling  greens  have  given  place  to 
tennis  and  croquet  lawns,  but  that  is  only  in  the 
course  of  the  natural  evolution  of  physical 
recreation,  which  has  become  more  impera- 
tive and  vigorous.  The  love  and  desire  for 
sweet-smelling,  beautiful  flowers  and  dry  walks 
— indeed,  all  the  pleasing  fancies  of  the  old 
gardens  are  strong  as  ever,  and,  surely,  we 
moderns  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  all  our 
increased  knowledge  and  vaunted  cultivation, 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  part 
of  the  garden,  and  derive  moral  and  physical 
good  from  it  as  much  as  our  ancestors.  With- 
out wearying  you  further  then,  it  is  my 


belief,  that  after  making  allowance  for  the 
gradual  evolution  of  certain  old  forms,  such 
as  bowling  greens,  to  modern  ones,  such 
as  tennis  lawns,  speaking  broadly,  all  the  old 
essentials  are  still  in  existence.  If  some  are  in 
modified  forms,  and  if  some  have  dropped  out, 
others  have  made  their  appearance,  and,  there- 
fore, the  same  factors  or  their  modified  or  more 
highly  specialised  descendants  still  govern 
garden  design.  The  house  and  garden  still 
require  each  other  to  make  the  home  one 
perfect  whole.  Each  must  fit  in  with  the 
other,  and  each  must  be  in  most  cases  subject 
to  some  special  circumstance  of  site  and 
locality. 

Who,  then,  is  so  fitted  to  bring  this  about  as 
the  man  who  designs  the  house  ? He  it  is 
who  must  have  a hand  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
garden,  or,  as  I hope  to  show,  points  may  be 
missed,  and  full  advantage  of  the  site  may  be 
lost,  and  so  the  chance  of  welding  together 
house  and  garden  through  some  happy 
accident  of  nature  may  be  missed  for  ever. 
How,  then,  can  we  convince  our  clients  that 
one  mind  should  control  the  two  ? The  end 
can  only  be  achieved  by  taking  our  client 
(or  more  often  his  wife)  with  us.  He  pro- 
bably has  no  conception  that  we  look  upon 
the  garden  as  our  province,  and  care  must  be 
exercised  in  approaching  the  subject.  If  he  is 
a careful  man,  or  anxious  of  expense,  it  may  be 
well  to  approach  the  garden  from  the 
materialistic  point  of  view.  Point  out  the 
desirability  of  determining  where  surplus 
earth  may  be  removed  at  one  hauling,  and 
thus  save  labour,  and  form  your  broad  lines  all 
in  once.  The  making  of  paths  from  old 
material  may  be  suggested,  or  the  position  of 
the  carriage  drive  if  the  house  is  to  have  one. 
If  by  some  such  means  the  ice  can  be  broken 
and  the  rude  shock  got  over  of  finding  that  the 
architect  wants  to  have  some  hand  in  the  ex- 
ternal surroundings  of  the  house,  then,  perhaps, 
the  rest  may  be  plain  sailing,  and  if  the  man 
or  woman  has  any  real  love  of  the  garden,  out 
it  will  come,  and  the  resulting  garden  should 
express  not  so  much  your  individuality  as  in 
the  house,  but  the  owner’s,  directed  by  a 
trained  mind,  but  still  expressing,  and  that,  too, 
decidedly,  the  owner’s  particular  quips  and 
cranks. 

If,  however,  he  is  still  untouched  by  the 
revival,  and  is  a “ wobbly- walk  " man,  then 
indeed  our  labours  are  hard,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  mostly  these  men  are  such  from 
want  of  knowing  better,  and  a little  tact  and 
an  apparently  unstudied  introduction  to  “The 
Formal  Garden  in  England,”  may  work 
wonders,  and  all  may  be  well  in  the  end. 
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A Sundial. 


Most  people  are  open  to  argument,  and  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  formal  lines  and  well- 
defined  boundaries  are  so  well  known  that  no 
more  than  a passing  reference  is  needed  here 
Moreover,  the  back  of  the  old  opposition  is 
broken,  and  the  architect  will  chiefly  have  to 
make  good  his  claim  to  the  right  to  settle  the 
main  lines  of  the  garden  scheme. 

Before,  however,  he  can  scheme  anything 
there  are  certain  facts  he  must  know.  First  of 
all  comes  the  question  of  garden  labour.  He 
must  ascertain  exactly  what  amount  of  labour 
will  be  kept,  for  upon  this  hangs  in  reality  the 
whole  scheme.  It  is  suicidal  to  design  a 
garden  which  requires  the  time  of  four  men  to 
keep  it  in  proper  order  if  only  two  are  to  be 
kept,  and  the  evil  has  two  results.  First,  your 
garden  will  never  look  well,  it  will  be  untidy  • 
and  secondly,  the  owner  will  never  feel 
satisfied,  and  will  either  be  compelled  to 
employ  more  labour  than  he  can  well  afford 
or  else  put  up  with  the  evil  of  an  understaffed 
garden.  In  either  case  he  will  blame  the 
designer,  who  assumed  a responsibility  without 
due  knowledge. 

The  chief  charm  of  a real  garden  is,  I think- 
shown  in  the  care  which  is  taken  of  it.  If  the 
turf  verges  are  shaggy  and  ill-kept  the  charm 
of  line  is  gone,  and  the  feeling  of  love  and 
care  which  should  be  induced  will  be  wanting. 

I know  a garden,  and  I say  garden  advisedly, 
which  is  only  some  16  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  yet 
year  in  and  year  out  it  is  the  pride  of  a village, 
and  that  solely  by  reason  of  the  love  and  care 
bestowed  on  it  by  its  cottage  owner.  I know 
also  gardens  which  are  gardens  in  name  onlv 
because  they  are  too  ambitious  for  the  staff’ 
and  therefore  paths  become  weedy  and  turf 
gets  dull  for  want  of  sufficient  attention 
These  may  sound  great  platitudes,  and  be 
well  known,  but  it  is  so  easy  to  draw  on  plans 
gravel  walks,  grass  borders,  and  sunken  lawns 
forgetting  all  the  while  that  walks  want  con- 
stant attention,  and  that  grass  borders  and 
slopes  especially  require  plenty  of  labour  in 
summer  il  their  true  value  is  to  be  obtained 
Grass  particularly  only  looks  its  best  when  it 
is  incessantly  rolled  and  mown,  and  rolling 
and  mowing,  I know-  from  practical  experience 
take  time,  even  for  a small  quantity.  There- 
fore, above  all  else,  first  find  out  how  much 


labour  will  be  kept,  and  cut  your  garden 
accordingly.  Some  excellent  practical  advice 
on  the  subject  of  garden  labour  is  given  in  Mr. 
Mawson’s  “ Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making,” 
but  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a reasonable 
judgment  is  to  carry  in  our  minds  some  garden 
or  gardens  we  know  well  and  the  number  of 
men  who  are  employed,  comparing  the  results 
obtained  with  the  size  of  the  garden  and  using 
our  knowledge  when  designing. 

Having  discussed  preliminaries  and  dis- 
covered the  trend  of  our  client’s  garden  mind 
—if,  fortunately,  he  has  one— the  choice  of  the 
actual  position  and  aspect  of  the  house  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  result  arrived  at, 
especially,  perhaps,  if  the  site  is  a hilly  one. 
For  instance,  we  might  choose  a level  site 
for  a lawn  to  avoid  expense  in  moving  earth, 
and  the  position  thus  chosen  might  affect  the 
house  considerably,  for  often  it  is  far  better  to 
take  old  meadow  turf  in  hand,  to  work,  roll 
and  mow  it,  in  fact,  rather  than  to  sow  afresh’ 
especially  where  time  is  an  object  and  where  a 
newly  turfed  or  sown  lawn  would  be  a con- 
siderable drawback  to  the  early  enjoyment  of 
the  garden.  For  turfing  and  sowing  can  only 
be  done  at  certain  seasons,  viz.,  spring  and 
autumn,  and  then  the  result  depends  largely 
upon  weather,  which  is  chance.  Nothing  so 
makes  or  mars  the  appearance  of  a garden  as 
good  or  bad  turf. 

A fall  in  the  ground  or  an  old  hedgerow 
may  be  utilised  for  a terrace,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  possibilities. 
Generally  ;some  characteristic  of  the  country 
side  or  natural  feature  on  the  site  which  may 
lend  itself  to  our  gain  can  be  seized  upon,  and 
which  may  influence  or  modify  both  house  and 
garden,  proving  how  essential  it  is  that  the 
architect  should  have  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  turn  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  the  site 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  he  merely  settles  the 
aspect  and  plants  the  house  down  upon  the  site 
without  thought  of  the  garden,  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  chances  will  again  and  again  be 
missed  of  making  some  special  point  or  feature 
which  will  stamp  the  future  home  with  an 
individuality  all  its  own. 

Surely,  then,  each  site  must  be  treated  on  its 
own  merits  before  the  house  is  built,  and  it  needs 
no  imagination  to  see  that  to  do  this  properly 


house  and  garden  must  be  considered  together 
and  at  the  same  time. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  almost  all 
gardens  there  is  a chance  and  opportunity — 
indeed,  a necessity— for  some  architectural 
features  which  it  is  essential  the  architect 
should  design  or  control.  It  is  here  that  the 
modern  garden  designer  and  horticulturist 
necessarily  fails.  He  has  not  had,  in  most  cases, 
the  requisite  architectural  training,  and  not 
having  designed  the  house,  he  perforce  loses 
that  sympathetic  link  in  detail  which  the 
architect  would  impart,  and  thereby  still 
further  blend  in  harmony  house  and  garden. 
The  old  gardens  were  full  of  architecture, 
and  such  buildings  as  tool-houses,  potting- 
sheds,  root-houses,  stone  steps  and  balustrades, 
summer-houses,  dovecots,  seats,  and  thoughtful 
trellis  work — features  in  them — are  required 
still,  and  if  used  with  restraint  will  help  to  add 
human  interest.  But  here  again  the  necessity 
for  them  should  be  the  keynote.  Do  not  let  us 
introduce  them  simply  to  make  “ features.”  If 
a seat  is  desired  it  will  work  its  way  into  the 
design,  and  by  its  presence  add  to  the  garden’s 
beauty.  The  sun-dial,  though  apparently  no 
longer  a necessity  (in  these  Grimthorpian 
days),  is  most  fascinating,  and  if  used  rightly 
will  set  our  thoughts  working  and  lend  just 
that  touch  of  romance  which  is  needful  to 
both  eye  and  memory.  Above  all,  let  us  keep 
garden  architecture  simple  both  in  form  and 
feeling.  It  is  not  what  we  put  in  so  much  as 
what  is  left  out  that  sets  the  seal  on  the  per- 
fect garden,  and  this  is  a point  I particularly 
want  to  emphasise.  The  old  formal  garden 
had  almost  degenerated  into  grotesqueness  by 
the  eighteenth  century  from  over-elaboration. 
Bacon’s  advice,  “Be  not  too  busy  or  full  of 
worke,”  had  been  forgotten.  Let  us  keep  this 
and  Sedding  s maxim,  “ All  is  fine  that  is  fit,” 
well  in  mind,  and  see  that  we  fall  not  into  the 
like  mistake. 

Thus  far  I have  dwelt  only  with  the  main 
principles  upon  which  I conceive  garden 
design  was  founded  in  the  past,  their  applica- 
tion to  modern  conditions,  and  some  reasons 
why  the  architect  should  be  a garden  designer. 
The  architect’s  knowledge,  however,  must 
extend  further  than  this.  He  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  garden  craft.  He  must  know 
and  love  the  materials  he  has  to  design  with — 
namely,  the  flowers,  grass,  trees,  and  herbs. 
He  must  have  an  eye  to  the  fall  and  lie  of  land, 
and  the  differences  of  soil  and  aspect,  and  be 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  a garden  is  a living, 
growing  thing,  pulsating  with  life,  and  not 
the  outcome  of  a geometric  paper  design 
made  by  a man  who  knows  naught  of  his 
materials. 

So  much  has  been  said  lately  about  gardens 
from  the  practical  point  of  view  (and  I would 
especially  call  to  your  attention  a paper  by 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS. 

On  Saturday,  March  30,  a visit  was  paid  to 
the  Prudential  Assurance  Company’s  new 
offices  in  Holborn.  Last  session  the  Associa- 
tion were  much  interested  when  this  immense 
addition  to  the  old  building  was  in  the  earlier 
period  of  its  construction,  and  this  second  visit 
was  all  the  more  instructive,  as  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  see  the  more  fully-developed  scheme, 
and  in  a measure  to  gauge  the  working  of  the 
new  building  with  the  old. 

The  whole  of  the  block  is  to  be  used  entirely 
by  the  company  for  their  own  offices,  and  in 
many  respects  the  thought  and  consideration 
given  to  the  employees  is  a remarkable  evidence 
of  what  can  be  done  by  skilful  planning. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  has  been 
previously  dealt  with  in  these  columns.  The 
excellence  of  the  materials  used  and  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  . . , , , , 

The  central  tower  is  the  principal  feature  ot 
the  Holborn  front,  and  will  give  an  added 
effect  to  the  now  familiar  lines  of  the  present 
offices.  , 

Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  in  conducting  the 
visitors  round,  made  some  interesting  remarks 
with  regard  to  certain  processes  in  connexion 
with  the  Faience  work.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  during  the  excavations  some 
beautifully  iridescent  glass  sack  bottles  and 
flagons  were  found,  dating  back  to  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century. 


3Uastrations. 


A Sundial:  Designed  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice. 


Mr.  Mawson,  read  before  the  Birmingham  ; but  must  be  treated  together,  and  be  the 
Association,  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  for  , product  of  one  mind — the  architect  s.  He  may 

scheme  his  garden  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  it 
is  subordinated  to  the  house,  and  he  always 
keeps  before  him  its  fundamental  uses  and 
objects — seclusion,  usefulness,  and  pleasure. 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  link  architect 
and  garden  together,  and  the  knowledge  he 
will  have  to  make  his  own  will  be  the  most 
satisfying  and  delightful  of  all  his  education. 
If  in  building  materials  we  are  brought  in 
contact  with  Nature  that  is  dead  and  gone,  in 
the  garden  we  are  face  to  face  with  living 
Nature  herself,  and  the  more  we  know  of  her, 
the  more  we  shall  love  her  “myriad  ways.  ’ 

I have  now  but  to  ask  you  to  “piece  out  the 
imperfections  with  your  thoughts,  and  to 
make  yours  the  ideal  I have  tried  to  keep 
before  my  own  eyes — 

“ A garden  bower'd  close 
With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose, 

Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots, 

Or  opening  upon  level  plots 
Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 
Purple-spiked  lavender  : 

Whither  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms, 

From  weary  wind, 

With  youthful  fancy  reinspired, 

We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forms 
Of  the  many-sided  mind, 

And  those  whom  passion  hath  not  minded, 
Subtle-thoughted,  myriad-minded." 


% January  19  this  year)  that  I know  I could  only 
cover  the  same  ground,  and  in  a far  less  able 
manner  ; but  some  points  may  be  mentioned  as 
being  typical  and  also  as  essential  for  us  to 
know.  I will  mention  them  briefly,  only 
saying  that  experience  and  constant  inquiry 
whenever  opportunities  occur  are  the  best 
means  of  gaining  that  practical  knowledge 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have 
if  we  are  to  cope  successfully  with  garden 
design. 

First,  then,  soils  and  drainage.  Obviously 
the  latter  depends  upon  the  former,  and  until 
considerable  practice  has  given  us  knowledge 
I would  suggest  that  we  first  of  all  ascertain 
what  is  the  local  custom  as  to  treating  the  soil, 
and  how  much  or  how  little  drainage  is 
required.  Mr.  Mawson  says  that  “unprepared 
soil  is  the  cause  of  almost  all  garden  failures.” 

Secondly,  we  must  discover  what  grows  well 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  it  is  no  use  designing 
and  planting  trees  or  boundaries  which  will 
not  grow  successfully  in  the  locality,  necessi- 
tating planting  being  done  again  after  some 
years  and  at  a time  when  some  considerable 
show  and  growth  should  have  been  the  result 
of  our  efforts. 

Thirdly,  botanical  or  horticultural  knowledge. 
I do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  go 
very  deeply  into  this  question,  but  what  we 
must  do  is  to  know  something  of  the  times  and 
seasons  at  which  the  flowers  we  propose  to  use 
will  make  their  richest  appearance.  We  need 
not  know  the  best  way  to  make  them  grow, 
but  may  presume  that  will  be  done  for  us. 
Observation  and  a garden  notebook  will  teach 
us  much. 

Good,  well-made,  dry  paths  and  walks  are  a 
practical  necessity,  for  wheeling  soon  cuts  them 
up  unless  the  foundations  have  been  well  pre- 
pared. Fruit  and  flower  gardens  must  have 
sun  and  must  have  shelter,  or  plants  will  not 
grow,  and  early  and  late  frosts  will  do  a vast 
deal  of  unnecessary  damage. 


Re-opening  of  Tacket  - street  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  Ipswich.— Tacket-street  Congre- 
gational Chapel,  Ipswich,  was  opened  on  the  cist 
ult.  after  undergoing  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions. The  end  galleries  from  behind  the  pulpit 
have  been  removed,  with  the  vestries  which  were 
underneath  them,  the  side  galleries  having  been 
carried  up  to  the  end  wall.  The  organ  has  been 
reconstructed  and  refixed  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
east  window  has  been  raised  and  tilled  with  stained 
glass.  The  additions  consist  of  a church  parlour, 
deacons’  and  ministers'  vestries,  lavatories,  and 
. , | a kitchen.  The  church  parlour,  which  has  been 

The  house-drainage  scheme  must  not  be  namecl  the  Langston  Hall,  is  32  ft.  o in.  by  24  it., 
overlooked,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  and  has  a reCessed  platform  14  ft-  by  5 ft-  The 
all  manurial  products.  i architects  for  the  alterations  were  Messrs.  Eade 

In  effect,  then,  the  burden  of  my  paper  is  & Johns,  Ipswich.  Mr.  Fred.  Bennett  was  the 
this  : House  and  garden  must  not  be  severed, : contractor. 


NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE 
NEW  HEAD  OFFICES. 

HE  directors  of  the  Norwich  Union  Life 
Office  recently  invited  a few  architects 
in  London,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere 
to  send  in  plans  for  new  head  office  buildings 
which  they  proposed  to  build  in  Surrey-street, 
Norwich.  The  design  which  they  selected, 
and  which  is  to  be  carried  out,  was  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  J.  Skipper  and  F.  W.  Skipper, 
architects,  of  Norwich. 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  competing 
architects  were  clearly  and  concisely  drawn  up, 
and  the  conditions  were  framed  in  a very 
proper  spirit  ; no  limit  to  cost  was  imposed 
(though  cost  was  to  be  a consideration),  the 
building  was  to  have  but  little  carved  enrich- 
ment, and  all  plans  and  drawings  submitted 
were  to  be  strictly  uncoloured. 

The  requirements  included  a large  general 
office  or  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  as  well  as 
the  other  necessary  smaller  offices.  In  the 
design  we  illustrate  this  general  office  has 
been  made  the  chief  feature  of  interest  inside 
the  building,  the  other  offices  and  rooms  being 
placed  round  it.  The  plan  explains  how  this 
idea  has  been  expressed.  The  necessity  for 
providing  ready  facility  for  getting  from  the 
central  hall  to  the  other  rooms  grouped  round 
it  suggested  the  open  colonnade  on  the 
ground  floor.  On  the  upper  floor  many  of  the 
rooms  are  to  be  used  by  the  directors  and  con- 
sequently greater  privacy  was  needed  for  the 
corridor  surrounding  the  large  hall  this  was 
carefully  considered  in  contriving  this  floor, 
and  the  corridor,  although  sufficiently  retired, 
has  yet  been  kept  as  an  integral  and  visible 
part  of  the  large  hall.  The  solicitor  s depart- 
ment occupies  two  sides  of  the  upper  plan 
and  the  staircase  arranged  in  the  centre  of  this 
group  of  offices  connects  this  department  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  actuarial  offices 
below,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  direct 
and  easy  access  for  the  clerks  to  their  luncheon- 
room,  which  is  situated  immediately  below  in 
the  basement.  ,. 

The  boardroom  and  committee-rooms  on  the 
first  floor  are  set  back  from  the  street  to  avoid 
nuisance  from  street  noises,  dust,  &c.,  and  « to 
the  boardroom  top  lighting  has  been  provided 
co  that  the  room  can  be  perfectly  lighted  even 
if  the  windows  to  the  street  are  entirely  closed 

or  shaded.  . . , ,. 

The  impossibility  of  placing  windows  on  the 
boundary  of  the  site  on  the  right-hand  side  has 
necessitated  top  lighting  in  some  cases,  but 
this  method  has  been  used  as  sparingly  as 
possible,  and  only  to  some  of  the  lesser  offices 
and  where  its  use  could  be  turned  to  archi- 
tectural advantage. 

The  caretaker's  kitchen  (on  the  second  floor) 
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GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN 

Offices  of  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society. 


iS~?“ 

directors  are  otherwise  provided  for.  The 
strongrooms  (with  directors’  examining-room 
adjoining)  in  the  basement  are  entirely  | 


separated  from  other  parts  of  that  floor,  and 
have  a special  staircase  leading  to  them  from 
| the  ground  floor. 

The  general  character  of  the  elevation  was 
considered  with  a view  to  giving  a dignified 
head  office,”  and  one  that  would  harmonise 
with  its  surroundings  in  $urrey-street.  The 


whole  of  the  exterior  shown  in  the  view  is  pro- 
pped *-0  be  built  in  Portland  stone. 

The  figures  in  the  niches  on  either  side  of 
tne  main  facade  are  designed  to  maintain  the 
historic  association3  of  the  present  Life  Office, 
that  t0*uhe.  e-ft  hand.  baring ;ithe  date  1706, 
when  the  Amicable  Life  Office,  which  is  incor- 
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porated  with  the  present  office,  was  founded, 
and  that  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  dress  of 
George  III.’s  time,  bearing  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  the  Norwich  Union  Office,  1808. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  building 
throughout,  from  basement  to  roof,  of  fireproof 
materials.  The  ventilation  and  warming  will 
be  arranged  on  modern  principles. 


THE  GUILDHALL,  EXETER. 

The  well-known  ancient  Guildhall  of  Exeter 
is  situated  in  the  High-street,  a main  thorough- 
fare of  one  of  the  three  oldest  and  most 
historical  cities  in  England.  The  High-street 
is  very  picturesque,  containing  many  quaint 
timber  fronts  standing  side  by  side  with 
modern  buildings,  chiefly  occupied  as  shops 
and  offices.  The  most  conspicuous  building  is 
the  “Old  Guildhall,’’  with  its  Renaissance 
front,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  a Town  Hall  that  exist  in  this 
country.  The  hall  itself  is  a very  ancient 
building,  with  an  open  timber  roof  and  a 
panelled  wainscot  dado  about  9 ft.  high,  and 
was  formerly  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  rebuilt  in  1466. 
On  its  walls  are  numerous  coats  of  arms  of 
mayors,  recorders,  and  benefactors,  and  nume- 
rous portraits,  including  one  of  George  II.,  by 
Hudson  ; also  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria 
and  General  Monk,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  The 
cap  of  maintenance  and  the  State  sword, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Corporation  by 
Henry  VII..  and  another  sword  presented  by 
Edward  IV.,  are  among  the  civic  treasures 
kept  at  the  Guildhall. 

In  1588  the  present  Beer  stone  front  was 
added,  consisting  of  an  arcade  of  three 
arches  carried  on  massive  granite  columns 
with  caps  and  bases  all  in  one  piece.  Above 
the  arches  is  a frieze  of  raised  panels  and  a 
cornice,  then  another  series  of  panels.  On 
the  return  elevations  the  city  crest  occurs, 
which  at  one  time  was  picked  out  in  red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  Between  the  first-floor 
windows,  standing  on  massive  corbels,  are 
pairs  of  Corinthian  columns,  with  rudely- 
carved  caps,  supporting  an  entablature  with  a 
modern  wooden  balustrade  above. 

Until  about  forty  years  ago  the  front  was 
periodically  cleaned  down  and  coloured  cream 
colour,  the  frieze,  flutes  to  columns,  and  sink- 
ings being  picked  out  in  red,  the  columns  being 
gilded,  as  traces  of  gold  were  visible  before 
the  recent  restorations  were  made. 

Not  until  the  ancient  building  had  been 
thoroughly  opened  out  by  the  removal  of  the 
flooring  and  panelling  around  the  walls  of  the 
Council  Chamber  and  the  flooring  of  the  room 
above  was  it  fully  realised  how  dangerous  the 
whole  structure  had  become;  indeed,  it  was  then 
a matter  for  general  surprise  that  the  building 
could  stand  in  such  a serious  condition,  for  the 
once  massive  beams  of  oak  upon  which  the 
main  part  of  the  projecting  portico  was 
originally  built  had  become  so  decayed  that 
only  dust  remained.  Fortunately  this  part  of 
the  edifice  had  been  externally  supported  with 
centering  and  strutting  in  a very  careful 
manner,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Weir,  the  supervising  architect  representing 
the  S.P.A.B. 

In  place  of  these  beams  lintels  of  tile  set  in 
cement  were  inserted,  built  slightly  on  the 
camber,  and  the  internal  masonry  above  care- 
fully drawn  out  in  sections  and  rebuilt.  To 
brace  the  building  iron  tie  rods  have  been 
placed  both  straight  and  diagonally  at  the  floor 
level.  The  18-in.  square  oak  beams  of  the  floor 
of  the  upper  room  were  found,  through  decay, 
to  have  lost  their  bearing  on  the  front  wall,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  without  any  support 
except  at  their  other  ends,  some  30  ft.  north- 
wards. To  pick  these  up  a truss  was  formed 
of  teak  to  fill  the  entire  gables  of  the  front 
with  a bearing  on  the  main  east  and  west 
walls.  The  beams  beneath  the  main  flat  were 
also  decayed,  and  have  been  replaced  with 
many  tons  of  English  oak  and  securely  tied 
back  to  the  main  building.  Teak  stanchions 
have  been  introduced  from  floor  to  floor  in 
order  to  stay  further  movement  of  the  front, 
gun-metal  straps  being  placed  around  the  piers 
of  masonry  between  the  windows  and  bolted 
back  to  them.  The  two  main  roofs,  the  bell 
turret  and  its  roof,  have  all  been  reconstructed, 
the  principals  strengthened  and  left  where 
found  sufficiently  sound,  the  remainder  renewed 
in  English  oak. 

The  rotten  slating  to  roofs,  held  together  with 
tar  and  sand,  has  been  replaced  with  rough 
thick  slates  from  the  Delabole  quarries.  All 


the  old  lead  has  been  recast  in  sheets  of  8 lb. 
to  the  foot,  and  relaid  on  main  flat,  gutters, 
ridges,  and  flashings,  and  the  flats  protected 
with  snowboards.  The  chimney  is  rebuilt 
in  Thorverton  stone,  and  the  fronts  of  trussed 
gables  and  bell  turret  are  covered  with  rough 
cast.  A new  oak  floor  of  double  thickness  has 
been  laid  in  the  Council  Chamber  (now  used 
as  the  Mayor’s  parlour),  and  the  walls  panelled 
in  oak.  The  ancient  fireplace  in  this  room  was 
exposed  when  the  modern  mantel  was  re- 
moved, the  massive  jambs  of  Thorverton  stone 
being  found  in  a good  state  of  preservation  ; the 
lintels  and  hearth  were  renewed  in  the  same 
stone.  The  interesting  bit  of  fresco  which 
adorned  the  wall  around  the  fireplace  has  been 
carefully  preserved.  The  old  glass  of  the 
five-front  transomed  windows  has  been  re- 
leaded and  refixed.  The  preservation  of  the 
exterior  stonework  of  the  Beer  stone  front  has 
been  effected  in  a very  conservative  manner, 
and  only  where  structurally  necessary  has  new 
stone  from  the  ' Portland  quarry  been  inserted. 
All  the  loose  jointing  throughout  has  been 
thoroughly  grouted,  and  loose  portions  of 
stonework  rebuilt.  The  top  beds  of  the  pro- 
jecting string  courses  have  also  been  protected 
with  lead  flashings,  the  whole  surface  being 
finally  treated  with  a preservative. 

The  basement  beneath  the  pavement  level 
was  also  taken  in  hand  ; the  beams  and  joints 
supporting  the  stone  flagging  were  in  a very 
decayed  condition,  and  have  been  replaced  with 
brick  arches  and  the  flagging  relaid.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Read,  of  Exeter. 

James  H.  Shearer. 


VARIOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  APPLIED 
DESIGN. 

These  examples  of  design  applied  to  objects 
of  practical  use  were  all  photographed  from 
the  collection  of  work  in  Mr.  Montague  Ford- 
ham’s  showroom  in  Maddox-street. 

Fig.  1 shows  a silver  tea-pot,  hot-water  and 
cream  jugs,  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Dixon, 
and  executed  at  the  Birmingham  Guild  of 
Handicraft.  These  pieces  of  silver  are  ham- 
mered work,  and,  the  hammer  marks  not  being 
polished  off,  a surface  full  of  character 
remains. 

Fig.  2 is  a jewel-case,  in  gesso,  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Paul  Cooper.  The  raised  figures,  which 
are  white,  symbolise  these  various  jewels ; 
the  rest  of  the  outside  of  the  box  is  a rich  blue. 
The  gold  key  is  a fine  piece  of  work. 

Fig.  3 is  a fire  screen,  in  ironwork,  designed 
by  Mr.  Percy  S.  Worthington,  architect,  and 
executed  under  his  direction.  The  frame- 
work, of  hammered  iron,  is  finished  half  black. 
The  lattice  is  made  with  threefold  iron  wire. 

Fig.  4 is  a kettle,  of  the  same  set  as  the  three 
pieces  of  silver  (fig.  1). 

Fig.  5 is  a brass  electrolier,  from  the  work- 
shops of  the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft. 

Fig.  6 shows  some  china  vases  and  candle- 
sticks, by  the  Misses  Lucas.  This  china  is 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Lucas, 
and  hand-painted  by  them. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION. 

The  following  is  a list  of  fixtures  to  be  held 
during  the  time  the  Exhibition  remains  open, 
from  April  17  to  27 

Friday,  April  19.— Visit  of  Institute  of 
Builders. 

Saturday. — Visit  of  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. 

Wednesday,  24th. — Visit  of  Institute  of  Sani- 
tary Engineers. 

Thursday,  25th. — Annual  meeting  and  dinner 
of  Institute  of  Clay  workers. 

Friday,  26th,  4 o'clock. — Conference  on  stan- 
dardising of  bricks. 

In  respect  to  the  standardising  of  bricks,  this 
Conference  has  been  arranged  jointly  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Institute  of 
Clay  workers.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.  Any  one  desirous  of 
attending  this  meeting  may  obtain  admission  to 
the  Hall  upon  application  to  43,  Essex-street, 
W.C.  A party  of  Germans,  numbering  fifty, 
engaged  in  the  building  industries,  will  pay  a 
ten  days  visit  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  Exhibition.  They  will  be  enter- 
tained at  a banquet  in  the  hall  by  the  Institute 
of  Clayworkers,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
the  25th  inst. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  April 
2,  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  President,  in  the  chair, 
the  paper  read  was  “ The  Burrator  Works  for 
the  Water  Supply  of  Plymouth,”  by  Mr. 
Edward  Sandeman,  M.Inst.C.E. 

He  said  the  waterworks  of  Plymouth  dated 
from  1590,  in  which  year  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
under  powers  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
liament  of  1585,  had  commenced  to  build  a 
weir  on  the  river  Mewe  or  Meavy,  and  to 
excavate  an  open  watercourse  or  leat  from  the 
weir  to  Plymouth,  a distance  of  10^  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  but  i8£  miles  along  the  route  taken. 
The  drainage  area  above  the  weir  was  4,885 
acres.  The  work  had  been  completed,  and  water 
had  been  brought  into  the  town  in  April,  1591. 
Water  taken  from  the  river  by  this  means  had 
supplied  the  town  for  300  years.  The  open 
watercourse,  however,  was  liable  to  be  blocked 
in  times  of  snow  and  frost,  and  for  this  reason, 
and  also  because  the  increased  population  de- 
manded a larger  and  more  certain  supply, 
various  schemes  had  been  promulgated  for  the 
storage  of  flood-waters  and  the  protection  of 
the  leat.  In  1891  the  author  had  been  ap- 
pointed Water  Engineer,  and  a few  months 
later  he  had  presented  a report,  which  had 
been  adopted,  advocating  the  building  of  a 
storage-reservoir  and  the  substitution  of  a line 
of  pipes  for  the  open  leat.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  obtained  in  1893  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  works,  which  had 
been  commenced  in  August  of  that  year,  Mr. 
James  Mansergh,  President  Inst.C.E.,  acting 
as  consulting  engineer. 

By  the  new  scheme  the  drainage  area  had 
been  increased  from  4,885  acres  to  5,360  acres. 
Nearly  the  whole  watershed  lay  on  the  granite 
formation,  a small  portion  on  the  west  side 
being  on  the  Upper  Devonian.  The  rainfall 
was  about  58  in.  or  60  in.  annually,  and  an 
interesting  feature  of  this  gathering  ground 
was  the  unusually  high  dry-weather  flow  from 
it.  The  Burrator  reservoir  was  formed  by  two 
dams,  one  of  masonry  across  the  narrow  gorge 
through  which  the  river  Meavy  flowed,  the 
other  of  earthwork  lying  between  two  hills, 
Sheepstor  and  Burrator.  The  greatest  depth  of 
water  was  77  ft.,  and  the  area  covered  by  water 
was  11 7 acres,  the  quantity  of  wajer  impounded 
being  657,000,000  gallons.  The  masonry  dam 
(called  the  Burrator  dam)  was  built  of  large 
rough  blocks  of  granite  in  cement  in  the  interior, 
and  faced  with  irregularly  coursed  granite 
on  both  sides.  From  the  bottom  of  the  founda- 
tion to  the  coping  of  parapet  wall  the  height  was 
145  ft.  6 in.  A roadway,  18  ft.  wide,  was 
carried  over  this  dam  on  five  segmental  arches 
of  25  ft.  span.  The  earthen  dam  was  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  its  construction  had 
involved  the  cutting  of  a very  deep  trench  for 
the  foundations,  although  the  dam  had  to  with- 
stand but  a small  head  of  water.  The  trench 
had  been  cut  through  decomposed  granite  to  a 
depth  of  105  ft.  in  the  centre,  although  the 
depth  of  water  against  the  dam  was  only  17  ft. 
This  trench  was  interesting  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  geological  features  met  with.  The 
watertight  core  of  the  dam  was  of  concrete 
(5  ft.  in  thickness)  up  to  within  a few  feet  of 
ground  level,  and  of  clay  from  that  point 
upwards. 

Water  was  drawn  from  the  reservoir  through 
two  pipes,  36  in.  and  25  in.  in  diameter  respec- 
tively, laid  in  a 10-ft.  culvert  built  in  the 
masonry  dam.  There  was  no  valve-tower. 
There  was  a specially  designed  valve  to  close 
the  mouth  of  each  outlet-pipe,  worked  by  gun- 
metal  rods  and  chains  from  a chamber  at  the 
top  of  the  dam,  in  addition  to  sluice-valves  in 
duplicate  in  a valve-chamber  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  dam.  The  water  drawn  for  consumption 
was  passed  through  screen-chambers  before 
entering  the  pipe  leading  to  the  service- 
reservoirs.  The  flood-water  running  to  waste 
was  measured  over  a weir  50  ft.  wide, 
the  height  of  the  water  over  the  weir  being- 
recorded  on  a drum  turned  by  clockwork. 
The  compensation  water  was  measured  by  an 
orifice  gauge  placed  immediately  below  the 
weir.  The  water  supplied  to  the  town  was 
measured  over  a gauge-weir  12  ft.  wide,  after 
which  it  passed  through  a 25-in.  Venturi  meter, 
which  automatically  recorded  the  flow  on  a 
diagram. 

The  pipe-line,  which  had  been  laid  in  lieu 
of  the  old  leat,  was  4^  miles  long.  The  pipes 
were  25  in.  in  diameter,  and  were  capable  of 
delivering  between  8 million  and  11  million 
gallons  per  day.  The  pipe-line  had  been  com- 
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pleted  in  May,  1894,  and  the  reservoir  and 

other  works  in  June,  1899,  at  a total  cost  of 
178,000/. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  — A 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  Judge  Baylis,  K.C.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton  read  a paper  on  the  “ Fondi 
d'Oro,  or  Gilded  Glasses  of  the  Catacombs.” 
He  gave  a brief  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  classifying 
existing  specimens  according  to  their  subjects 
and  presumable  dates.  It  was  probable  that 
these  glasses  first  became  common  in  the  third 
century,  and  that  they  continued  to  be  made 
until  an  advanced  period  of  the  fifth,  or  even 
later.  The  process  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced had  an  important  influence  in  suggesting 
the  use  of  glass  mosaic,  the  cubes  of  which 
were  made  in  a similar  manner  with  a protect- 
ing layer  or  film  of  glass  over  their  surfaces. 
The  idea  of  glass  vessels  ornamented  with 
etched  designs  in  gold  leaf  between  two  layers, 
probably  originated  in  Egypt,  but  at  what 
date  was  not  certain.  An  allusion  of  Athemeus 
to  vaXiva  Sidxpvtja  belonging  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  seemed  to  refer  to  something  of 
the  kind,  but  the  first  certain  evidence  was 
supplied  by  specimens  dating  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire  found  in 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Canosa  (Canusium).  The 
process  was  said  to  have  been  continued  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  in  the  West  was  alluded 
to  by  the  early  mediaeval  writers  Heraclius  and 
Theophilus.  Panels  for  caskets  and  triptychs 
of  the  same  workmanship  were  executed  by 
Cennius  Cennini  of  Padua  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  After  the  revival  of 
interest  in  the  Catacombs  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  various  efforts  were  made  to  reproduce 
the  ancient  processes,  and  these  continued 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  down  to  our 
own  time  when  Salviati  had  produced  examples 
in  something  approaching  the  old  style.  By 
the  kind  permission  of  the  director  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  several  pieces 
of  Italian  work  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  shown,  and  a fine  modern  Venetian 
reproduction  was  kindly  lent  for  exhibition 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  F.S.A.— Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope  read  a paper  on  the  Gilbertine 
Priory  of  Watton,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, exhibiting  a coloured  and  dated  plan  of 
all  the  remains  of  buildings  as  yet  found  on 
the  site.  The  Gilbertine  Order  is  one  of 
special  interest  for  two  reasons  : that  it  was 
the  only  monastic  order  of  English  origin,  and 
that  its  houses  were  normally  dual,  having 
both  nuns  and  canons.  In  some  of  the  twenty- 
six  houses  of  the  order,  the  dual  principle 
seems  to  have  lapsed ; but  at  any  rate  it 
remained  in  lorce  in  nine  houses  at  the 
suppression.  Watton  was  one  of  these,  and  the 
largest  of  the  order.  The  site  of  the  Priory  is 
free  from  buildings,  and  the  excavations  have, 
therefore,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  almost 
the  entire  plan  of  the  house,  with  the  exception 
of  the  infirmaries,  of  which  nothing  is  as  yet 
known.  The  nuns  were  the  more  important 
element  in  the  Gilbertine  house,  and  accord- 
ingly the  buildings  devoted  to  their  use  at 
Watton  are  the  more  extensive.  They  consist 
of  the  church,  cloister,  parlour,  chapter-house, 
warming-house  with  dorter  over,  frater, 
kitchen,  and  a western  range,  including  a 
guest-house.  The  church  was  a building 
206  ft.  long,  with  presbytery,  central  tower, 
north  transept,  with  chapels  and  nave  for  the 
use  of  the  nuns,  and  a large  south  aisle  with 
south  transept  and  chapels  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  church  by  a solid  wall,  which 
belonged  to  the  canons.  In  the  dividing  wall 
was  a turn  through  which  the  nuns  might 
receive  the  communion  and  the  pax,  so 
arranged  that  a view  of  either  portion  of  the 
church  from  the  other  was  impossible.  The 
canons’  buildings  a--e  to  the  east  of  the  nuns’ 
court,  and  are  joined  to  it  by  a long  corridor 
in  which  was  probably  the  window-house, 
where  the  nuns  communicated  with  the 
officers  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  house. 
This  second  group  of  buildings  consists  of  a 
cloister  with  the  usual  offices,  and  a church  on 
the  south  side.  Remains  of  a very  fine 
fourteenth-century  lavatory  exists  in  the  north 
walk  of  the  cloister.  The  fifteenth-century 
prior  s house,  west  of  the  church,  remains  for 
the  most  part  complete,  and  is  still  inhabited. 

I he  buildings  date  from  1170 — the  larger 
church  being  of  this  date,  with  fragments  of 
a somewhat  earlier  building  destroyed  in  the 


fire  of  1167 — down  to  1500,  the  canons’  build- 
ings being  chiefly  of  about  1320,  and  the  nuns' 
eastern  and  northern  range  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Chalk  was  largely  used  in  the  con- 
struction, and  consequently  the  ruins  have 
been  much  destroyed  by  lime-burners.  There 
are  many  traces  about  the  site  of  the  moats  and 
earthworks  prescribed  by  the  Gilbertine 
statutes  for  the  better  seclusion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house. — Miss  Rcse  Graham  con- 
tributed some  remarks  on  the  history  of 
Watton  Priory  from  documentary  evidence 
collected. by  herself.  In  1330  the  house  was 
heavily  in  debt,  the  prior  owing  100 /. 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  This  debt 
was  probably  for  the  building  of  the  canons' 
cloister.  Convcrsi  seemed  to  have  ceased  at  an 
eaily  date,  all  outside  work  being  done  by 
paid  servants  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  house  suffered  considerably  in 
the  early  fourteenth  century  from  robberies, 
partly  by  the  de  Moleys,  who  seem  to  have  had 
a quarrel  with  the  prior,  and  partly  through 
the  royal  purveyors  of  Edward  II.  on  his 
expedition  to  Scotland.  But  in  spite  of  this 
the  general  state  was  prosperous,  and  in  1326 
no  less  than  fifty-three  nuns  took  the  veil.  The 
statute  as  to  the  kitchen,  providing  that  all 
should  be  served  from  one  kitchen  only,  was 
certainly  evaded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  if 
not  earlier,  despite  Papal  bulls  to  the  contrary 
effect.  In  the  very  last  years  of  its  existence 
the  Priory  was  drawn,  much  against  its  will, 
into  assisting  the  rebels  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  through  the  efforts  ol  Holgate,  who 
held  the  house  m commend  am,  and  seems  to 
have  stolen  and  squandered  their  resources 
shamelessly.  Mr.  Emanuel  Green  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

British  Arch.-eological  Association. — An 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Dr.  Winstone  in  the  chair. 
Mrs.  Collier  exhibited  an  ancient  religious 
picture  of  Byzantine  art,  painted  on  panel  and 
enclosed  in  an  ornamental  silver  frame  about 
6 in.  square,  with  a curious  filling  of  silver 
embroidery  concealing  the  picture  excepting 
the  heads  and  hands  of  the  figures.  It  was  an 
“icon,"  and  was  brought  from  Moscow.  She 
also  exhibited  a small  “shrine”  of  bronze, 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  presenting  the 
singular  feature  of  one  foot  of  the  Crucified 
being  much  larger  than  the  other  foot.  This 
also  came  from  Moscow.  Mr.  Patrick,  Hon. 
Secretary,  read  a lengthy  paper  by  Miss  Russell 
upon  “The  Structure  and  Probable  History  of 
Some  Rude  Stone  Forts  in  Scotland,”  the  forts 
more  particularly  dealt  with  being  those  of 
Craig  Phadriae,  near  Inverness,  and  Castle 
Finlay,  between  Inverness  and  Nairn.  Craig 
Phadrire  is  a fort  !of  loose  stones  bearing  no 
visible  traces  of  vitrification,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a real  vitrified  wall  exists  beneath 
the  stones,  forming  a backbone,  or  core,  to  keep 
the  larger  rampart  of  loose  stones  in  place. 
Castle  Finlay  is  a much  smaller  fort  standing 
on  a bridle-path  through  the  woods,  which  is 
locally  said  to  be  the  old  road  to  Perth.  It  is 
quite  small,  with,  in  proportion,  a large,  loose 
stone  rampart  all  round,  in  which  the  natives 
seem  to  find  burnt  stones.  There  is  strong 
probability  that  Ctaig  Phadrire  is  really  the 
castle  on  Loch  Nees  where  St.  Columba  visited 
the  king  of  the  Piets. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Transactions  of  the  East  Riding  Anti- 
quarian SOCIETY  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1900.  Yol.  viii.  (A.  Brown  & Sons,  Limited,  The 
Savile  Press,  Hull.) 

London  County  Council  Survey  of  Memo- 
rials of  Greater  London. — Bromley-hy-Bow. 
Volume  I.  of  the  Register  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Survey.  (P.  s.  King  & Son.) 


Baptist  Association  Church  and  Schools, 
Muswell  Hill. — The  seating  accommodation  of 
this  church  is  about  900  persons.  The  ceiling 
is  vaulted  in  woodwork.  A bold  tower  terminated 
with  a spirelet  forms  ajprominent  feature  in  front  ; 
the  buildings  are  faced  with  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
and  Costessey  dressings,  and  the  style  is  Late  Deco- 
rated Gothic.  Messrs.  Mattock  Brothers’  (Wood 
Green,  N.)  tender  of  6,408/.  16s.  has  been  accepted 
for  the  work  ; the  architect's  estimate  was  6,780/. 
The  design  for  the  building  was  selected  in  a recent 
competition  limited  to  six  architects,  the  alternative 
designs  by  the  same  authors,  “ Greek  Cross  " and 
“Twentieth  Century,"  being  placed  respectively  first 
and  second.  The  architects  of  the  selected  design, 
“Greek  Cross,”  are  Messrs.  George  Baines  and 
Reginald  Baines,  of  London. 


Correspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
BUILDING  INDUSTRY. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  the  prolonged  discus- 
sion at  the  Surveyors’  Institution  on  this 
subject,  a few  words  of  extenuation  for  the 
much  maligned  workman  may  yet  be  permitted. 
That  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  artisan 
has  degenerated  is,  unfortunately,  true,  and 
while,  as  one  speaker  suggested,  the  reduction 
of  manual  labour  resulting  from  the  use  of 
machinery  might  have  been  expected  to  result 
in  increased  mental  e.Iiciency  and  knowledge,  this 
is  the  very  cause  of  a general  deficiency  arising 
from  the  human  tendency  to  make  no  greater 
effort  than  that  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
the  time.  While  there  are  individual  exceptions,  I 
think  this  applies  very  generally  to  the  whole  genus 
man.  Suppose  it  were  possible  to  introduce  a 
machine  which,  by  the  manipulation  of  certain 
stops  and  the  turning  of  a handle,  designs  for  a 
building  for  any  particular  purpose  and  in  any 
desired  style  could  be  reeled  out.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  architectural  profession  would 
be  maintained  t Again,  if  such  designs  could  be 
placed  in  another  machine,  and  a mathematically 
accurate  bill  of  quantities  could  be  produced 
on  revolving  the  handle,  I venture  to  think 
that  “ taking  off  ” would  soon  become  a lost 
art.  There  might  be  a few  architects  whose  love  of 
art,  exceeding  their  love  of  money,  prompted  them 
to  adhere  to  the  present  method  of  producing 
designs,  but  my  opinion,  whatever  it  is  worth,  is 
that  few  surveyors’  offices  would  be  without  a 
machine  as  soon  as  their  efficiency  was  proved  (or 
possibly  architects  would  invest  in  “ quantity 
machines  ” as  well,  and  have  other  quantities 
“ ground  out  ’’  by  the  young  lady  who  operates  the 
typewriter).  In  any  case  your  architects  and 
surveyors  would  become  mere  operators  of  machines 
and  “piecers  together”  of  the  productions  of  the 
machines. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the 
building  trade  ; the  work  which  the  old  time  joiner 
did  on  the  bench  by  manual  labour  is  now  prepared 
for  him  by  machinery,  and  he  is  nothing  more  than 
a putter  together  and  fixer.  And  this  applies  in  a 
less  degree  to  all  trades.  The  artificer  has  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  skill  possessed  by 
former  generations,  and  if  he  did  acquire  it,  he 
would  have  little  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  That 
this  relaxation  of  manual  labour  has  not  produced  a 
corresponding  advance  in  technical  knowledge 
arises  mainly  through  the  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  levelling-down  process  of  trades-unionism, 
by  which  there  is  absence  of  proper  encouragement 
to  a workman  to  excel  above  his  fellows. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
establishment  of  grades.  I do  not  suggest  how  it 
is  to  be  done — that  requires  lengthy  consideration  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  veriest  muddler  and  spoiler  of 
material  can  go  and  get — I will  not  say  earn — as 
much  as  the  best  skilled  mechanic,  there  is  little 
incentive  to  advance. 

The  great  question  of  time,  or  want  of  it,  gene- 
rally bears  very  hardly  upon  the  surveyor,  who  is 
accustomed  to  receive  a roll  of  drawings,  with  an 
urgent  request  for  dispatch  from  the  architect,  “ as 
I promised  the  tenders  should  be  in  last  week  " This 
cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  the  surveyor  has  a 
real  grievance  when  an  architect  supplies'him  with 
-in.  drawings  for  a new  building  with  a specifica- 
tion of  a former  job  to  follow,  and  then,  when  the 
work  is  all  taken  off,  sends  him  a set  of  details  and 
new  specification  entirely  in  contravention  of  the 
old  specification,  necessitating  a revision  of  the 
entire  dimensions  and  descriptions. 

Harry  G.  Assiter. 


KRAUSS  v.  MAYOR  AND  CORPORATION 
OF  BRISTOL. 

Sir— My  attention  has  been  called  to  your 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
upon  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  applying  to  stay 
an  action  which  I had  commenced  against  them 
for  damages  caused  by  their  delay  of  works  com- 
prised in  my  contract  with  them  for  the  erection  of 
additions  to  the  Bristol  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Your  report  may  create  an  impression  that  I had 
entered  into  a contract  without  any  provision  for 
an  independent  arbitration,  but  this  is  not  the  fact. 
On  the  contrary,  the  contract  contained  a clause 
entitling  me  lo  demand  a hearing  before  an  inde- 
pendent arbitrator  in  the  event  of  my  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision  or  certificate  of  the  architect 
upon  questions  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials supplied,  or  the  character  of  the  work  done 
by  me,  or  the  price  to  be  paid  for  any  extra  work. 

The  claim  made  in  my  action  against  the  Cor- 
poration related  to  matters  not  contemplated  by 
either  party — that  is,  the  damages  caused  by  the 
delays  of  the  Corporation  ; and  I certainly  did  not 
expect  that  this  would  be  regarded  as  a matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  architect. 

A.  KRAUSS. 


April  13,  1901.] 
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THE  LATE  MR.  F.  BOREHAM. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  obituary  notice  of  my 
father,  the  late  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect,  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder  of  March  30  last,  seeing 
that  mention  was  there  made  in  detail  as  to  some 
of  his  minor  works,  I think  it  is  only  just  to  his 
memory,  therefore,  to  record  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant buildings  erected  by  him  during  his  thirty 
years’  practice. 

Perhaps  he  was  best  known  as  the  architect  of 
many  Nonconformist  churches  in  London  and  the 
provinces  ; but  other  works  included  the  Aged  Pil- 
grims’ Asylum,  Hornsey  Rise,  and  Old  Park,  Dover, 
and,  more  recently,  Temple  House,  Temple-avenue, 
the  publishing  offices  of  Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  & 
Son.  He  was  also  responsible  for  several  ware- 
houses and  business  premises  in  the  City,  as  well  as 
various  private  residences. 

On  the  list  of  successful  competitions  (out  of  the 
total  entries  two-thirds  of  his  designs  were  pre- 
miated)  may  be  mentioned  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and  the  Whitefield  Tabernacle, 
London.  ' H.  YOLLAND  BOREHAM. 


Ube  Student’s  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 

1 3 . — Water-closets. 

nECHANICAL  CLOSETS.— For  many 
years  after  the  introduction  of  water- 
closets  the  appliances  were  of  such 
an  insanitary  character,  and  the  drains 
into  which  they  discharged  were  so  badly 
constructed  and  ventilated,  that  they  de- 
servedly received  a bad  name.  They  were 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  a vast  amount  of 
sickness  and  a great  number  of  deaths.  The 
one  point  in  their  favour  was  their  convenience, 
and  this  was  so  great  that  in  spite  of  the  danger 
the  public  insisted  on  having  them.  Sani- 
tarians bowed  to  the  public  demand  and 
turned  their  attention  to  devising  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  and  in  the  soil-pipes  and 
drains  connected  therewith.  Their  efforts 
have  been  so  successful  that  to-day  the  prin- 
cipal objection  against  water-closets  is  not  that 
they  are  dangerous  to  health,  but  that  they 
involve  an  enormous  loss  of  valuable  manure. 
Notwithstanding  the  jeremiad  of  Sir  William 
Crookes,  the  public  will  probably  go  on  running 
the  all-important  nitrogen  to  waste. 

It  was  in  1778  that  Joseph  Bramah  patented 
his  water-closet.  This  was  of  the  valve  type, 
but  as  it  has  long  been  discarded,  no  descrip- 
tion of  it  need  be  given.  It  was  followed  by 
the  “pan-closet,''  which,  notwithstanding  its 
terrible  delects,  has  continued  in  use  to  our 
own  day.  Fortunately  it  is  prohibited  by  many 
sanitary  authorities,  but  large  numbers  are  still 
in  existence,  and  some  makers  of  so-called 
“sanitary”  fittings  still  continue  to  supply 
parts  for  repairing  the  apparatus,  even  if  they 
do  not  manufacture  complete  closets.  The 


pan-closet  has  three  principal  parts— (1)  the 
basin,  which  is  usually  of  porcelain  and  of 
hopper  form,  sometimes  with  a flushing  rim 
and  sometimes  with  nothing  but  a 
fan  - spreader  for  the  inlet  of  the  water  ; 
(2)  the  pan,  which  is  a pan-shaped  vessel 
(usually  of  copper),  hinged  at  one  point  of  the 
rim,  and  attached  to  a lever  in  such  a manner 
that,  when  the  handle  of  the  lever  is  raised,  the 
pan  swings  downwards  and  discharges  its 
contents  into  the  closed  container  below,  and 
when  the  handle  is  released,  the  pan  returns  to 
its  horizontal  position,  surrounding  the  lower 
part  of  the  basin,  and  receives  and  retains  the 
last  portion  of  the  flushing  water  ; and  (3)  the 
container,  which  is  a cast-iron  chamber,  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  free  movement  of  the 
pan  ; as  a rule,  a lead  D-trap  was  fixed  under 
the  container.  Not  a single  important  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  without  one  or  more  serious 
defects.  The  basin  is  of  bad  shape,  easily 
fouled,  insufficiently  flushed,  and  with  too 
small  an  area  of  standing  water.  The  pan  is 
quickly  corroded,  and  therefore  ceases  to  hold 
water.  The  container  exposes  a large  area  to  the 
action  of  the  “ soil,"  and  is  soon  coated  with  filth, 
as  it  cannot  possibly  be  cleaned  by  the  small 
amount  of  water  used  in  flushing.  And  the 
D-trap  also  retains  filth,  and  is  in  consequence 
more  easily  corroded,  particularly  in  the  parts 
of  the  trap  above  the  water-level.  To  com- 
plete the  black  list,  the  flushing  water  is 
generally  supplied  through  a very  small  pipe 
brought  [directly  from  the  cistern  used  for 
storing  drinking  water.  This  description, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  half  black  enough, 
ought  to  have  been  entirely  unnecessary  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  as  long  as  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  continue  to  advertise 
the  dangerous  apparatus,  so  long  must  warn- 
ing words  be  uttered.  It  would  be  a blessing 
if  every  pan-closet  now  in  existence  were  at 
once  declared  a nuisance  and  removed.  No 
one  could  reasonably  complain  that  adequate 
warning  had  not  been  given,  for  as  long  ago  as 
1852  the  apparatus  was  condemned  by  the 
now- defunct  “General  Board  of  Health  of 
this  country. 

Bramah’s  valve-closet  was  followed  by  many 
others  on  similar  lines.  The  improvements 
which  were  gradually  made  included  the 
better  flushing  of  the  basin,  the  improvement 
of  the  valve  so  as  to  fit  closely  against  the 
seating,  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  valve- 
box  and  the  improvement  of  its  shape,  the 
introduction  of  a self-cleansing  trap  under  the 
valve-box,  the  trapping  of  the  overflow,  and 
the  ventilation  of  the  valve-box.  Fig.  r shows 
such  a closet,  with  the  trap  and  part  of  the 
mechanism  omitted.  A is  the  basin  of  white- 
ware  with  flushing-rim,  B the  valve,  C the  lead 
valve-box  with  brass  cover,  D the  ventilating 
socket  of  the  valve-box,  E the  overflow  from 
the  basin  trapped  before  its  connexion  with 


the  valve-box,  and  so  designed  that  it  receives 
a certain  amount  of  water  every  time  the 
closet  is  flushed,  and  thus  the  trap  is  kept 
charged,  F the  supply-pipe,  and  G the 
supply-valve  with  regulating  thumb-screw. 
The  valve-box  is  sometimes  made  of  cast-iron 
enamelled  inside,  and  occasionally  of  pottery. 
The  ventilation  of  the  valve-box  is  an  important 
point,  as  it  prevents  the  siphonage  of  the  over- 
flow-trap and  affords  an  escape  for  foul  gases 
generated  in  the  closet-trap  and  valve-box. 
The  ventilation-pipe  may  be  carried  through 
the  external  wall,  and  finished  with  crossed 
wires.  In  some  closets  the  trap  of  the  over- 
flow discharges  into  the  ventilation-pipe, 
and  not  directly  into  the  valve-box.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  the  lower  portion  of  the 
overflow-pipe  or  trap  being  blocked  with  paper 
or  soil.  More  commonly,  however,  the  valve 
is  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  end  of  the  overflow 
when  the  valve  is  open;  this  is  the  arrangement 
shown  in  fig  2.  The  overflow-arm  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  not  of  the  best  design,  as  it 
cannot  possibly  be  cleaned. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  basin  retains  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  an  arrangement 
must  be  adopted  whereby  this  quantity  will  be 
supplied  automatically  after  the  handle  of  the 
flushing  apparatus  has  been  released.  One  of 
the  best-known  devices  for  this  purpose  is  the 
bellows-regulator  shown  in  fig  2.  When  the 
handle  A of  the  flushing  apparatus  is 
raised  it  lifts  the  lever  B,  which  actu- 
ates the  valve  of  the  closet,  and  also 
raises  the  lever  C,  which  is  pivoted  at  D and 
attached  to  the  supply-valve  at  E.  The 
lever  C raises  the  spindle  of  the  supply-valve 
and  admits  water  to  the  basin,  and  at  the 
same  time  raises  the  spindle  and  valve  of  the 
regulator  F,  and  forces  air  from  the  bellows 
ink)  the  outer  compartment,  from  which  the 
air  can  only  escape  through  the  small  cock. 
When  the  handle  of  the  closet  is  released  the 
valve-lever  B at  once  drops  back  into  position 
and  closes  the  closet-valve.  The  lever  C,  how- 
ever can  only  descend  as  the  air  is  expelled 
through  the  cock  of  the  regulator  ; consequently 
the  supply-valve  E does  not  close  lor  some 
seconds  after  the  handle  has  been  released. 
The  quantity  of  the  after-flush  can  be  regulated 
by  adjusting  the  air-cock  on  the  bellows-regu- 
lator. The  device  shown  at  G in  fig.  1 is 
another  arrangement  for  regulating  the  after- 
flush. , ,,  . 

The  supply  pipe  and  valve  are  usually  only 
l in.  in  diameter,  but  this  is  often  too  small  to 
give  an  adequate  flush  and  after-flush.  Where 
the  cistern  is  less  than  10  ft.  above  the  closet 
the  valve  should  be  Ij  in.;  where  it  is  less  than 

6 ft.  the  valve  should  be  i?s  in. 

Some  plumbers  do  not  connect  the  overflow- 
arm  and  the  valve-box,  but  permit  the  overflow 
to  discharge  on  to  a lead  safe  under  the  closet, 
from  which  it  escapes  by  a pipe  to  the  open 
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air.  This  is  a very  faulty  arrangement  and 
often  causes  great  annoyance,  particularly  if 
(as  is  often  the  case)  the  closet  is  used  to 
receive  slops.  Unless  the  handle  of  the  closet 
is  held  up  during  the  whole  time  occupied  in 
emptying  the  slops,  these,  mixed  with  the 
W"er  contained  in  the  basin,  will  overflow 
and  foul  the  safe  and  give  rise  to  unwholesome 
emanations.  Even  when  the  overflow  and 
valve-box  are  connected  the  pouring  of  slops 
into  the  basin  will  foul  the  overflow-arm  and 
trap,  and  as  these  are  generally  inadequately 
Hushed,  the  surfaces  will  in  time  become  verv 
nasty.  J 

it.7!16  °,rdinary  valve-closet  has  its  trap  below 
the  level  of  the  floor.  This  position  is  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  it  renders  inspection  and  repair 
of  the  trap  more  difficult.  It  is  a better  plan  to 
raise  the  whole  closet  on  a step,  so  that  the 
trap  is  above  the  main  floor.  When  (as  is 
generally  the  case)  the  closet  is  enclosed  with 
woodwork  the  step  is  not  objectionable.  Some 
sanitary  authorities  wisely  insist  on  the  joints 
at  the  outlets  of  closets  being  above  the  floor 
level,  and  the  ordinary  valve  closet  is  rejected 
as  it  does  not  comply  with  this  regulation. 
Special  valve  closets  are  made  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  an  example  being  given  in  fig.  3.  in 
this  the  valve-box,  closet-trap,  and  overflow- 
trap  are  formed  in  one  piece  of  stoneware 
An  inspection-opening,  fitted  with  a ground 
cap,  is  formed  in  the  top  of  the  trap  at  A,  and 
a ventilating  socket  is  formed  on  one  side  of 
the  valve-box.  The  closet  cannot  be  recom- 
mended ; the  trap  is  of  such  a shape  that 
deposits  are  almost  certain  to  occur  in  it  and 
there  are  other  defects  which  need  not  be 
particularised. 

Valve-closets  are  also  made  in  “ pedestal  ” 
form— that  is  to  say,  for  standing  without  wood 
enclosures  ; but  some  of  these  are  far  from 
pleasing  in  appearance.  One  of  the  best 
examples  is  given  in  fig.  4.  In  this  the  valve 
swings  in  the  trap  of  the  closet,  the  separate 
valve-box  being  entirely  omitted.  The  valve 
is  operated  by  a lever  and  two  bevelled  co<*- 
wheels,  and  when  open,  fits  into  a recess  at  the 
side  of  the  trap,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  the  water.  The  overflow  arm  has  a 
large  opening  at  the  top  for  the  insertion  of  a 
brush,  and  is  arranged  to  receive  a small 
portion  of  every  flush.  The  outlet  of  the  trap 
is  well  above  the  floor.  This  closet  is  practi- 
cally a wash-down  closet  with  a valve  inserted 
basffiSe  thC  IeVCl  °f  the  standinS  water  in  the 

The  great  advantage  claimed  for  valve- 
closets  is  that  they  retain  a large  quantity  of 
water  in  the  basin.  This  gives  a large  surface 
for  the  reception  of  the  soil,  and  consequently 
prevents  the  fouling  of  the  basin  and  other 
objectionable  results  ; it  also  ensures  a 
thorough  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  basin 

are^haf  VthVe  0pfned’  The  disadvantages 
are  that  the  closets  are  complicated  the 
mechanism  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the 
valve  does  not  always  fit  tightly  on  its  seat 
Notwithstanding  the  high  praise  which  the 

Ve'S  °let  r.eceived’  is  gradually  being 
discarded.  The  invention  of  good  forms  of 
wash  down  closet  did  much  to  lessen  its 
popularity,  and  the  siphonic  closet,  which  give" 
an  equal  water-area  in  the  basin,  seems  destined 
to  complete  the  process.  Some  of  the  most 
noted  manufacturers  of  sanitary  fittings  do  not 
even  trouble  to  show  a single  vaIve?closet  in 
their  catalogues,  while  others  devote  the 
smallest  possible  space  to  the  subject. 

'I  he  “ Trapless  " valve-closet  was  an  attempt 
to  simplify  the  mechanism  of  the  ordinary  type 
o valve-closet.  The  hinged  valve  w;,s  rl 
placed  by  a plug  attached  directly  to  the  handle 
by  a vertical  spindle,  and  working  in  a small 

compartment  communicating  with  the  basin  bv 

means  of  a large  opening.  When  the  plug 
was  raised  the  contents  of  the  basin  escaped 
through  the  opening  under  the  plug  to  the 
soil-pipe  below.  The  supply  apparatus  was 
regulated  by  a ball-cock  or  Latin  ?he  pTug 
fhaMher’  1 Ihe  °,biections  t0  this  closetLr! 

S|tLtPf  UTS-Cerl,am  lo  be  foukd  by  ‘he  soil, 
and  that  foul  air  is  forced  into  the  room  when- 
ever the  p ug  is  raised.  The  small  ventilation- 
pipe  sometimes  inserted  below  the  plug  seating 

latter  defect  '^The^  aS,a  pr?venlalive  °f  thf 
latter  detect.  The  insertion  of  a trap  below  the 

plug  seating  is  the  obvious  remedy,  and  this 
J?  be“  d0Ite  ,n  Jennings's  improved  plug, 
doset  shown  ,n  fig.  5.  The  basin  and  trap  afe 
thednl,  « °ne  P‘eCe  of  g|azed  earthenware  ■ 

hePhaIdieTmnCded(;(by  a vertical  spindle  to 
ine  nan  die  A,  land  fits  on  ai  seating  at  the 

tapered  part  B ; the  regulating  supply-valve  is 


shown  at  C.  The  plug  is  hollow  and  forms  the 
overflow,  and  is  fitted  with  a ball  trap.  This 
closet  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  on  the 
original  form,  but  the  plug  is  certain  to  get 
fouled,  and  may  be  prevented  (by  paper  or 
soil)  from  fitting  tightly  against  the  seating. 
1 *?et  absence  of  a flushing-rim,  and  the  ilange- 
joint  at  the  floor  level  are  also  defects,  but  the 
closet  is  also  made  with  an  adjustable  P-trap 
the  outlet  of  which  is  above  the  floor  level! 
1 he  closet  has  the  advantage  of  retaining -a 
large  quantity  of  water,  which  deodorises  the 
soil  and  prevents  the  fouling  of  the  basin,  and 
also  ensures  the  soil  being  carried  with  consider- 
able velocity  into  the  trap,  but  it  cannot  be 
recommended  for  use  at  the  present  day. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Congregational  Church,  Cardiff.— On  the 
jrd  inst.  the  foundation-stones  were  laid  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church,  Cardiff.  The  new 
church  is  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  W.  Beddoe 
Rees,  architect,  Cardiff.  It  will' be  built  of  New- 
bridge  stone,  faced  with  Bath  stone,  and  relieved 
with  red  Cumberland  stone  pilasters.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  a lecture  hall  to  seat  750,  with 
vestries  and  classrooms,  and  the  chapel  proper  to 
seat  from  1,000  to  moo.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  5,000/. 

Welsh  Church,  Pentrebach,  Merthyr 
Glamorganshire.— The  new  St.  James’s  Welsh 
church  at  Pentrebach,  near  Merthyr,  was  con- 
secrated recently.  Mr.  Penry  Williams  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  John  Griffiths  the  contractor. 

Methodist  Church,  Cheshunt.— a Methodist 
church  in  the  High-road,  Cheshunt,  was  opened  on 
the  19th  ult.  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby,  was  the 
architect. 

Congregational  Chapel,  Cardiff. — A new 
Congregational  chapel  has  just  been  opened  in 
Clare-road,  Cardiff.  The  building  was  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  1200/.,  bv  Messrs.  Lattey  & Co.  Messrs. 
James  & Morgan  were  the  architects. 

Infant  School,  Rugby. — The  new  infant  school 
recently  erected  at  the  rear  of  St.  Matthew  s school 
premises  in  Pennington-street  was  opened  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  new  building,  of  which  Mr.  T.  T. 
Franklin  was  the  architect,  was  erected  by  Mr.  A. 
Harris.  It  consists  of  one  large  apartment,  which, 
when  occasion  requires,  will  be  divided  into  two  by 
means  of  a folding  screen  with  glass  panels.  The 
space  on  one  side  of  the  screen  is  24  ft.  by  22  ft.  6 in 
aad  on  the  other  19  ft.  by  re  ft.  6 in.  The  walls  are 

of  red  bricks,  with  a dado  of  glared  bricks  in  three 
colours i ; the  floor  is  of  wood  blocks,  and  the  ceiling 
is  of  pitch  pine.  & 

Schools,  Doncaster.  - On  the  2nd  inst.  the 
Mayor  of  Doncaster  opened  the  new  girls’  school 
in  Carr  House-road,  Hyde  Park,  built  by  the  Cor- 
poration. It  was  decided  to  build  a new  girls’ 

Th^tntaf ‘Ving  the  the  existing  g'rls’  places. 
The  total  accommodation  provided  at  the  Corpo- 
ration schools  now  is  :— Boys,  420  ; girls,  320  • 
infants,  272  ; total.  1,012.  This  new  girls'  school  is 
so  arranged  that  two  additional  classrooms,  accom- 
modating 120  additional  scholars,  can  be  added  anv 
time  when  required.  The  central  hall,  cloakrooms, 
and  lavatories  are  already  provided  to  accommo- 
date 120  extra  children,  whenever  thought  necessary. 
°w‘nf  the  site  being  a sloping  one,  it  has  neces- 
sitated deep  foundations,  and  practically  another 
story  being  built,  which  has  been  utilised  at  the 
back  for  caretaker  s storeroom  and  separate  covered 
playground  for  the  girls.  The  school  floors  are 
carried  on  steel  girders  above  the  playground  below. 
Access  to  the  central  hall  from  the  playground 
below  is  obtained  by  means  of  a flight  of  steps.  The 
inside  of  the  schools  throughout  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  schools  previously  built,  and  has 
wood-block  floors,  glazed  brick  dados,  patent  fold- 
ing pitch-pine  divisions,  and  oak  furniture  The 
Corporation  decided  to  improve  the  heating  arrange- 
ments at  the  old  schools,  as  well  as  provide  for  the 
new,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  boiler-house 
and  coal-cellar,  and  the  substitution  of  a much 
larger  boiler  and  chimney,  the  caretaker  will  be 
able  to  heat  the  whole  range  of  school  buildings 
comprising  twenty  classrooms,  &c.,  from  the  one 
boiler  The  roadway  has  been  widened  and  im- 
proved, and  a new  fence  wall  with  iron  palisading 
has  been  erected  in  front  of  the  schools.  Over  tht 
main  entrance  a clock-tower  has  been  erected  with 
a striking  clock  and  four  illuminated  dials  ' The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  designs  and’ under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  Mr 
Crabtree.  J ’ 

School,  Craiglockhart,  Edinburgh. The 

plans  of  the  new  school  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  at  Craig- 
lockhart have  now  been  prepared.  Situated  at 
Ashley-terrace.  the  school  and  playgrounds  will 
occupy  about  an  acre  and  a quarter  of  ground. 
,h.f,  bmlding  will  accommodate  nearly  1,600 
children.  Two  halls  on  the  ground  and  fifst  floors 
form  a prominent  feature  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments. That  on  the  ground  floor,  some  70  ft 
by  30  ft.  in  extent, -is  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
infant  department,  and  the  hall  on  the  first  floor  for 
the  use  of  other-  juveniles.  On  each  floor  eight 


classrooms  will  enter  off  the  halls.  Rooms  for  the 
headmaster  and  the  lady  teachers,  cloakrooms,  and 
lavatories  will  also  be  provided  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  on  the  first  floor,  in  addition  to  the  eight  class- 
rooms above  mentioned,  will  be  two  smaller  class- 
rooms and  rooms  for  the-  teaching  staff.  On  the 
second  floor  nine  classrooms  will  be  provided,  a 
gymnasium,  a combined  cookery  classroom,  and  a 
workshop.  In  a corner  of  one  of  the  playgrounds 
the  janitor's  house  will  be  erected.  Mr.  R.  Wilson 
is  architect. 

Baptist  Schools,  Histon,  Cambs.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  these  schools  was  laid  on  Easter  Mon- 
day. The  school  is  divided  off  into  a number  of 
classrooms  by  means  of  swivel  partitions,  which, 
when  thrown  back,  make  one  large  hall.  Two  other 
large  senior  classrooms  are  provided,  also  infants' 
room,  kitchen,  classrooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  usual  offices.  The  building  has  nave  and  aisles 
arrangement  (the  aisles  dividing  off  into  class- 
rooms), and  has  timber  columns  and  arches  of 
quaint  design,  carrying  clearstory.  The  whole  of 
the  internal  joinery  is  to  be  stained  transparent 
olive  green  and  varnished.  The  external  facing  is 
of  red  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  roofs  of 
green  slates.  The  contract  is  let  to  Mr.  H.  Feast, 
builder,  Haddenham,  Cambridge,  and  amounts  to 
i,S52/.  (architect’s  estimate,  1,875/.)  The  architects 
of  the  above  and  also  of  the  church,  recently  com- 
pleted. are  Messrs.  G.  Baines  & R.  Palmer  Baines, 
of  London. 

A Year's  Building  in  Liverpool. — The  Cor- 
poration Building  Surveyor  (Mr.  William  Goldstraw) 
in  his  annual  report  states  that  the  number  of 
houses  built  in  the  city  during  1900  shows  a de- 
crease from  the  number  of  the  previous  year,  which 
was  abnormal,  being  1,573,  against  2,358  in  1S99.  In 
Wavertree  481  houses  were  erected  during  last  year 
West  Derby  373,  Toxteth  Park  312,  Walton  300,  Old 
City  107.  During  the  last  five  years  9,318  new 
houses  have  been  erected  in  the  city,  the  greatest 
increase  being  in  Wavertree,  with  2,331  houses. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  this  respect  the 
old  city  stands  second,  with  2,218  houses.  During 
1900  no  houses  under  an  annual  rental  of  12/.  were 
erected,  and  four  only  in  1899  I from  12/.  to  25/. 
rental  1,038,  against  1,59°  in  1899  ; from  25/.  to  35/. 
rental  402,  against  607  ; from  35/.  upwards  135 
against  157.  The  total  number  of  buildings  of  all 
kinds  erected  during  1900  was  : — New  houses, 
L573 ; workshops,  stables,  and  minor  buildings,' 
116  ; new  public  buildings,  offices,  and  manufac- 
tories, 47  ; warehouses,  3.  Buildings  taken  down  : 
—Houses,  899  (of  which  584  were  demolished  by 
the  Housing  Committee)  ; workshops,  &c.,  37  • 
public  buildings,  &c.,  n ; warehouses,  5.  The 
buildings  of  all  kinds  taken  down  during  1900 
were  more  in  number  than  in  any  year  since  1S96 
inclusive. 

Workhouse  Hospital,  Halifax.— a building 
has  been  erected  at  Salterhebble  by  the  Halifax 
Board  of  Guardians  to  meet  the  need  for  increased 
hospital  accommodation.  The  hospital  stands  on 
a site  of  about  twelve  acres,  about  a mile  from 
Halifax  on  the  Huddersfield-road.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Clement 
Williams,  of  Halifax,  for  a comprehensive  scheme 
which  will  provide  accommodation  for  642 
patients,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  beds  for 
about  100  nurses  and  servants.  The  total  estimated 
cost  is  about  130,000/.  It  has  been  thought 
however,  that  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements 
the  provision  of  400  beds  for  the  sick  would  be 
sufficient,  together  with  the  complete  scheme  of 
administration  buildings,  for  by  this  arrangement 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  add  an  additional 
pavilion  as  the  need  may  arise  for  more  beds.  The 
Nurses'  Home  is  the  first  building  seen  on  entering 
from  the  Huddersfield-road,  and  is  placed  astride 
the  centre  line  of  the  hospital.  It  contains  accom- 
modation for  nurses  and  probationers,  including 
general  and  separate  sitting-rooms,  library,  dining- 
room, and  lecture-room.  There  are  in  this  block 
over  seventy  bedrooms.  Immediatefi-  behind  the 
Nurses’  Home,  the  first  floors  being  connected  by  a 
three-arched  bridge,  is  the  administration  block, 
the  ground  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to  porters' 
rooms  and  storerooms.  The  first  floor  is  set 
apart  for  committee  - rooms,  doctors’,  stewards', 
and  matron's  offices  and  sitting-rooms,  dispensing 
and  matron's  stores,  with  electric  lift  from  the 
basement.  1 here  are  also  a large  kitchen  and  a 
scullery,  with  larder,  &c.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
an  isolated  receiving  pavilion  connected 
with  the  main  building  by  a bridge.  On  the  same 
story  of  the  eastern  block  are  the  assistant  medical 
officer  s apartments.  The  chief  medical  officer  will 
be  provided  with  a separate  residence.  The  other 
administrative  buildings  are  the  electric  light  and 
power  station,  placed  below  the  ground  level,  the 
boiler-house  and  disinfecting  station,  and  the 
laundry  The  buildings  already  referred  to  occupy 
the  centre  line  of  the  site,  which  runs  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  ten  pavilions  for  patients  (five 
for  each  sex)  are  placed  in  two  lines,  one  on  the 
north  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  this  central 
Mock.  Corridors  connect  the  administrative 
buildings  with  the  pavilions,  all  of  which  are  con- 
nected by  one-story  corridors  with  service  subways 
underneath  them.  The  subways  allow  of  anv 
pavilion  being  served  from  the  kitchen  or  store 
without  the  hospital  corridors  being  used.  Eight  of 
the  pavilions  are  oblong  and  two  stories  high,  while 
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the  remaining  two  are  circular  and  three  stories  in 
height.  Outside  the  general  hospital  scheme  and 
entirely  isolated  are  two  small  pavilions  for 
maternity  cases,  each  containing  four  beds.  The 
mortuary  will  also  be  an  isolated  building.  There 
are  fire-escape  staircases  for  all  the  wards.  The 
Guardians  have  had  to  take  over  the  mason's  con- 
tract (with  Mr.  Richard  Charnock  as  manager),  and 
the  electric  lighting,  &c.  (under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Savile  Watney),  while  the  other  principal  local 
contractors  are  : — Messrs.  Hanson  & Son,  joiners  ; 
Messrs.  Rushworth  & Firth,  plasterers ; Messrs. 
Moss  Brothers,  painters  ; and  Mr.  Boocock,  plumber. 
In  connexion  with  the  water  supply,  the  water  is 
supplied  through  Walker’s  health  pipes,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  E.  Walker  & Co.,  of  Heckmondwike. 

New  Wards,  Bristol  Eye  Hospital. — On  the 
26th  ult.  the  new  wards  and  operating  theatre  of 
Bristol  Eye  Hospital  were  opened.  The  extension 
of  the  hospital  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  about 
6,800/.  The  enlargement  consists  of  the  addition  of 
another  story  and  the  erection  of  a new  wing  at  the 
back  of  the  present  premises  towards  the  garden. 
The  new  story  provides  sleeping  accommodation 
for  the  nurses  and  servants,  some  small  wards  for 
patients,  and  an  operating  theatre,  and  the  new  wing 
contains  a sitting-room  for  the  nurses  and  increased 
ward  space.  The  kitchen  has  also  been  enlarged 
and  refitted,  and  the  whole  hospital  is  supplied  with 
electric  lighting.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  H. 
Oatley. 

Extension  or  Presbyterian  Church,  Rath- 
gar,  Dublin.— Christ  Church  (Presbyterian). 
Rathgar,  is  being  extended.  The  work  will  consist 
of  the  addition  of  a transept,  the  extension  of  the 
existing  transept,  the  erection  of  a chancel,  with 
provision  for  the  choir  and  a new  organ,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  lecture-hall  with  additional 
classrooms.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr 
William  Crichton,  of  Rathgar,  Messrs.  Musgrave  & 
Co.,  of  Belfast,  having  supplied  the  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  of 
Dublin,  is  the  architect. 

Jewish  Synagogue,  Glasgow.— On  the  27th  ult. 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  new  Jewish 
synagogue  in  South  Portland-street,  Glasgow.  Mr. 
J.  Chalmers  is  the  architect. 

Flats,  Notting  Hill. — A block  of  self-con- 
tained residential  flats,  to  be  known  as  Crescent- 
mansions,  has  just  been  erected  on  the  site  of  No. 
122,  Elgin-crescent,  W.,  from  plans  and  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co.,  architects, 
Victoria-street,  S.W.  The  style  adopted  is  a modified 
Queen  Anne.  The  general  contractors  were  Messrs. 
E.  Collins  & Co. 

Building  Notes,  Aberdeen.  — The  District 
Lunacy  Board  has  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Hendry  & Keith,  Aberdeen,  for  the  joiner  work  of 
the  new  asylum  at  Kingseat,  Newmachar,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Mackenzie,  A.  R.S.  A.,  architect.  The  contract  price 
is  116,526/. — The  Committee  of  Aberdeen  City 
Parish  Council  have  agreed  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  660  inmates  in  the  proposed  new  poorhouse 
at  Oldmill,  Messrs.  Brown  & Watt,  Aberdeen, 
architects. — The  various  bodies  concerned  have 
approved  of  the  plans  (by  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mac- 
kenzie) of  new  Greyfriars  Church,  corner  of  Queen- 
street  and  Broad-street,  estimated  to  cost  10,000/. 
The  entrance  will  be  at  the  west  end  from  Broad- 
street,  where  will  be  a tower  32  ft.  square,  rising  to 
a height  of  100  ft.,  and  with  steeple  to  150  ft.  The 
Queen-street  elevation  shows  a series  of  seven 
three-light  windows,  and  above  them  another  series 
in  the  nave.  The  church  will  consist  of  a spacious 
nave  with  central  passage  along  the  entire  length, 
and  an  apse  at  the  end  in  which  will  be 
placed  the  stained  - glass  window  from  the 
old  pre-Reformation  church,  a building  which  is 
to  be  removed  in  connexion  with  Marischal  College 
extension.  On  the  north  side  of  the  apse  is  the 
vestry.  The  organ  chamber  is  opposite,  and  beside 
it  the  choir  will  be  accommodated.  To  the  south 
will  be  a side  aisle  separated  from  the  nave  by 
three  stone  arches  supported  on  pillars.  The 
height  in  the  nave  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  40  ft.,  and 
the  arches  of  the  aisle  are  20  ft.  high.  At  the  west 
end  will  be  a small  gallery  over  the  vestry.  The 
whole  will  provide  for  800  worshippers.  In  base- 
ment floor  will  be  a hall  seated  for  300,  session- 
house,  guild-room,  and  heating  chamber. — Aberdeen 
Town  Council  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Smith,  Aberdeen,  for  the  mason  work  of  the 
new  Corporation  Electric  Station  at  Ferryhill 
amounting  to  7,555/.,  and  also  that  of  Green’s 
Economiser  Company,  Limited,  for  an  economiser, 
1,293/.  The  architects  are  the  Corporation's  Elec- 
trical Engineer  and  the  Corporation’s  Gas  Manager. 
— The  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  consented  to  a 
further  loan  of  81,000/.  for  the  electrical  department, 
making  the  total  borrowing  'power  under  the 
Electric  Lighting  Order,  1890,  185,000/. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Birkenhead.— A new 
building  in  Catherine-street,  Birkenhead,  for  the 
local  co-operative  society  was  opened  on  the  30th 
ult.  The  architect  was  Councillor  Snape. 

Hospital  Extension,  Bristol. — A meeting  of 
the  Bristol  Health  Committee  was  held  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  when  the  City  Engineer  presented  plans  and 
drawings  for  extensions  at  Ham  Green.  The  erec- 
tion of  a new  pavilion,  the  floors  with  provision  for 
twenty-four  patients  on  the  ground  floor  and 


twenty-eight  patients  on  the  first  floor,  with  the 
necessary  offices  was  estimated  at  13,300/.  The 
design  was  generally  in  accord  with  the  pavilions 
already  constructed,  except  that  it  would  be  longer 
and  considerably  higher.  It  was  also  considered 
necessary  to  have  increased  accommodation  in  the 
administration  building,  and,  by  the  building  of 
an  additional  wing  at  the  back  of  the  old  house, 
provision  was  made  for  thirteen  beds  for  servants 
on  the  ground  floor  and  for  thirteen  nurses  on  the 
first  floor.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  alterations 
and  extensions  was  3,100/.  Designs  for  an  addi- 
tional isolation  block,  larger  than  the  present  one, 
were  also  presented.  The  plans  showed  a pavilion 
with  accommodation  for  four  one-bed  wards  and 
three  itwo-bed  wards,  and  the  estimated  cost  was 
3,260/.  For  extra  cost  of  providing  electric  light, 
water,  drainage,  roads,  fencing,  &c.,  a sum  of  1,400/. 
was  put  down.  The  design  for  the  water-tower, 
submitted  on  the  last  occasion,  was  considered  of 
too  expensive  a character,  so  he  had  reduced  it  to 
its  absolute  minimum.  It  would  be  simply  a tank 
constructed  on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  the  cost  was 
estimated  at  1,750/.,  with  550/.  for  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  loan  and  supervision.  The  plans  and 
designs  were  referred  to  the  Hospital  Sub-committee 
to  bring  up  a report  on  the  same. 

Proposed  Reconstruction  of  the  Cattle 
Market,  TRURO. — An  inquiry  was  held  at  Truro 
on  the  3rd  inst.  by  Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade  King, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  respecting  an  application  by  the  Corporation 
for  sanction  to  borrow  5,400/.  for  the  entire  re- 
modelling of  the  cattle  market.  Details  of  the  new 
market,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a new  piece  of 
land,  will  cover  6,588  square  yards,  were  explained 
by  Mr.  Lea,  the  Surveyor  and  Engineer. 

Proposed  Isolation  Hospital  for  Longton, 
Staffordshire. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Longton  Town  Council  the  Sanitary  Committee 
submitted  a report  from  Mr.  Hare,  the  architect 
appointed  to  prepare  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
isolation  hospital.  The  report  was  accompanied  by 
drawings  showing  the  arrangements  suggested  to 
meet  the  possibility  of  the  settlement  of  the  site 
owing  to  mining  operations.  The  scheme  includes 
administration  and  laundry  blocks,  two  ward  blocks 
containing  eighteen  and  fourteen  beds  respectively, 
and  isolation  blocks  containing  eight  beds.  The  total 
cost  of  the  buildings  as  proposed  would  not  exceed 
8,000/.  Mr.  Hare  had  submitted  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
posed construction  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  had  received  an  unofficial  assurance  that  for 
the  purposes  of  a loan  they  would  regard  the 
buildings  of  as  permanent  a nature  as  if  built  of 
brick.  At  an  interview  with  the  committee  Mr. 
Hare  explained  that  it  was  intended  to  construct 
underneath  the  whole  of  the  site  a concrete  bed, 
with  steel  joists,  at  least  18  in.  thick,  and  in  his 
opinion  there  would  then  be  very  little  risk  of 
damage  by  mining  subsidence.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  buildings  be  constructed  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  that  Mr.  Hare  be  directed  to 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  immediately.  The  report  was  adopted. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 
Water  Supply,  Goole.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Goole 
Urban  Council  recently,  the  engineer  for  the  new 
waterworks  at  Pollington  (Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss)  re- 
ported that  the  contractor  had  constructed  the  well 
80  ft.  deep  and  10  ft.  in  diameter,  lined  with  blue 
bricks  in  cement,  and  made  the  20-in.  borehole  to  a 
depth  of  130  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  making 
a total  depth  of  210  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  bottom  of  the  borehole.  He  had  also 
carried  out  the  test  pumping,  and  during  twelve  and 
a half  days  of  continuous  pumping  some  eight 
million  gallons  of  water  had  been  lifted  from  the 
well  and  borehole,  and  throughout  there  had  been 
no  diminution  in  the  quantity  which  the  well  and 
borehole  are  yielding.  Careful  records  have  been 
kept,  which  show  the  yield  of  the  well  and 
borehole  to  approach  nearly  700,000  gallons  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  being  ample  for  the  present 
requirements  of  Goole  and  for  a considerable  time 
to  come,  and  also  for  the  supply  to  such  adjacent 
villages  as  may  require  it. 

Water  Supply,  Looe,  Cornwall.— At  a recent 
meeting  of  Looe  Urban  Council,  Messrs.  S.  W. 
Jenkin  & Son,  of  Liskeard,  the  engineers  of  the  pro- 
posed water  scheme,  reported  that  they  believed  all 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  riparian  and 
other  owners  had  been  at  length  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  surveyor,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Somers  Cocks,  had  visited  the  site,  and  the  rights  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Council  had  been  accurately 
defined  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  interests. 
The  map  required  by  the  Liskeard  Highway 
Authority  had  been  prepared,  and  would  be  for- 
warded with  the  required  assurances  to  them,  and 
the  way  was  now  quite  clear  to  invite  tenders  and 
enter  into  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
works.  After  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Council  themselves  purchase  the  pipes  and  valves, 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  obtain  tenders  from 
firms  approved  by  the  engineers,  and  that  tenders 
for  laying  the  mains  and  constructing  the  reservoir 
be  invited  as  soon  as  possible. 


Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  George  Wragge,  craftsman  in  metal  works, 
stained  glass,  &c.,  has  removed  his  London  premises 
from  No.  22,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  to  No.  21 1, 

Shaftesbury  - avenue,  Oxford-street,  W. The 

Blackman  Ventilating  Company,  Limited,  have 
acquired  from  Mr.  James  Keith,  C.E.,  his  business 
as  heating  engineer  (with  departments  in  gas  and 
hydraulic  work),  carried  on  at  Farringdon-avenue, 
E.C.,  and  at  his  foundries  and  engineering  works  in 
Arbroath.  The  company  will  be  carried  on  under 
the  new  name  of  James  Keith  and  Blackman  Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Public  Improvements,  Brighton.— On  the 
22nd  ult.  Mr.  H.  H.  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Brighton,  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  the 
borrowing  of  sums  amounting  to  19,600 /.  for  pur- 
poses of  electric  lighting,  and  8,400/.  for  works  of 
sewerage.  Mr.  J.  Christie,  the  Electrical  Engineer, 
gave  evidence.  It  was  stated  that  the  sewerage 
works  consisted  of  the  construction  of  a sewer  in 
Lewes-road  and  the  provision  of  flushing  hydrants 
and  sewer  ventilators. 

Proposed  New  Street,  Doncaster.— On  the 
22nd  ult.  Mr.  M.  K.  North,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  held  a 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  at  Doncaster  into 
an  application  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  Board 
for  the  approval  of  the  purchase  and  exchange  of 
certain  land,  the  sale  of  consolidated  stock,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  or  of 
the  sale  of  Corporate  land,  towards  the  cost  of  the 
purchase  of  the  aforesaid  and  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  street  from  the  corner  of  the  Corporation 
Baths  in  French-gate  to  the  commencement  of  High 
Fisher-gate,  at  its  junction  with  Church-street.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Borough  Surveyor  had  made  an 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  which  was 
3,700/.  The  plans  were  explained  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Crabtree. 

Slump  in  the  Red  Brick  Trade.— Building 
brick  makers  in  the  Oldbury,  West  Bromwich,  and 
Tipton  districts  are  now  passing  through  the 
severest  crisis  experienced  for  many  years.  Twelve 
or  eighteen  months  ago  prices  of  common  red 
bricks  were  raised  to  an  unusual  height  by  the  rapid 
development  of  house  building,  not  only  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works,  but  also  in 
London,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns. 
Prices  realised  about  34s.  per  1,000,  compared  with 
the  normal  rate  of  about  20s.  On  the  strength  of 
the  “boom” old  brickworks  were  extended  and  new 
works  opened,  causing  the  production  of  builders’ 
bricks  to  reach  enormous  proportions.  The  extra 
demand  for  slack  for  the  brickworks  was  an 
important  factor  in  raising  the  price  of  that 
article  from  about  6s.  to  10s.  per  ton.  The 
usual  result  of  | over-production  has  followed 
in  the  slump  now  experienced,  as  most 
of  the  chief  brickworks  in  the  districts  named 
have  been  working  short  time  with  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  improvement,  while  prices 
have  been  slowly  declining  for  the  last  three 
months.  Instead  of  34s.  per  1,000  the  present 
selling  price  is,  as  one  firm  expressed  it,  anything 
between  25s.  and  18s.,  and  even  a lower  price  is 
mentioned  where  large  contracts  have  to  be 
tendered  for.  Building  operations  in  all  the  dis- 
trict towns  seem  to  have  been  for  a time  suspended 
by  common  consent  until  the  price  of  slack,  and 
consequently  that  of  bricks,  is  further  reduced 
More  than  half  the  present  price  of  bricks  is  said  to 
be  absorbed  in  fuel,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for 
labour  and  establishment  charges.  The  practical 
result  has  been  that  brickmakers  have  recently  in- 
curred the  heaviest  losses  known  for  thirty  years.— 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Brighton  Master  Builders.— The  annual  dinner 

of  the  Brighton  Master  Builders’  Association  and 
their  friends  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on 
the  1st  inst.  The  Chairman  (Alderman  W.  Botting 
J.P.)  presided,  and  about  sixty  sat  down  to 
dinner.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  G.  S.  Godfree 
proposed  “The  Imperial  Forces,”  and  Councillor 
Buckwell  responded.  Mr.  J.  K.  Nye  gave  “The 
Corporation  of  Brighton.”  Councillor  Cresswell 
m a brief  reply,  said  that  although  Brighton  and 
Hove  were  practically  one  town,  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  better  for  both  to  be  governed  by 
one  authority.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  “The 
Association  of  Master  Builders,”  was  next  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gates,  who  said  the  Association  was 
brought  into  existence  about  ten  years  ago  by  a 
strike.  They  accomplished  the  object  they  had  in 
view,  and  the  Association  had  prospered  ever  since 
There  had  been  no  further  trouble  of  the  kind  since! 

A Trade  Defence  Association  was  very  desirable 
especially  in  their  trade.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers and  subscriptions  had  been  fully  maintained 
so  much  so  that  during  the  past  year  'the  subscrip- 
tions had  been  reduced  50  per  cent.  A peculiarly 
gratifying  leature  of  the  Association  was  the  In- 
surance Company  which  was  formed  in  view  of 
the  liability  of  employers  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act.  Although  only  4s.  in  the  £ had 
been  called  up,  there  was  a balance  of  something 
like  5,000/.  to  meet  any  liability,  and  the  interest 
practically  sufficed  to  pay  the  working  expenses 
He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Alderman 
Botting,  to  whom  the  formation  and  success  of 
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the  Association  was  greatly  due.  In  responding  the 

Chairman  said  the  object  of  the  Association  was  to 
prevent  strikes,  and  in  that  they  had  been  success- 
ful. During  the  past  year  the  only  important  thing 
that  happened  was  the  reception  of  a deputation 
from  carpenters  and  joiners,  who  wanted  more 
money  and  the  fixing  of  certain  rules,  which  would 
place  them  in  a poistion  to  dictate  who  should  do  the' 
work.  That  the  Association  would  never  submit  to; 
these  rules  had  been  tried  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  badly  they  had  worked,  having  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  causing  strikes.  He  was  glad 
to  say  the  finances  of  the  Association  were  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  Builders’  Association  of  the 
country  had  joined  hands  in  providing  a sum  of 
over  21,000 /.  for  the  building  of  homes  at  Bislev 
for  invalid  soldiers  from  the  war.  That  he  looked 
upon  as  a splendid  thing,  and  he  hoped  the  remain- 
ing 9,000/.  or  10,000/.  needed  to  complete  the 
scheme  would  speedily  be  obtained.  The  Insurance 
Company  had  been  a great  success,  and  by  July 
they  would  have  5,300/.  in  hand  to  meet  any 
liability.  If  they  wound  it  up  at  once  they  were  in 
a position  to  hand  to  every  one  who  had  paid  43.  a 
sum  of  1 8s.  Of  course  they  paid  all  claims  most 
cheerfully,  and  had  a fund  for  the  protection  of 
their  workmen.  Other  toasts  followed. 

Building  Trades  in  Chicago.— In  a despatch 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  last  month,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  the  British  Consul  at  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  writes 
that  building  has  been  conducted  during  the  past 
year  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  ver>  few 
undertakings  have  been  brought  to  a satisfactory 
ending.  It  is  said  that  building  contracts  amounting 
to  nearly  40,000,000/.  are  waiting  to  be  signed  as 
soon  as  it  is  certain  that  thev  can  be  carried  through 
without  interference.  Many  of  the  unions  have 
signed  contracts,  with  an  arbitration  clause,  for  three 
years,  and  with  the  cheap  rate  at  which  iron 
can  now  be  purchased  a prosperous  future 
for  the  trades  seems  probable.  Iron  is  more  used 
in  building  every  year,  and  enamelled  terra-cotta  is 
coming  into  favour  as  a substance  which  will  not 
absorb  the  smoke  and  deteriorate.  The  year  was 
disastrous  for  the  brickmaking  industry  in  Chicago, 
only  275,000,000  bricks,  or  50,000,000  less  than  in 
1899,  being  sold.  Prices  have  not  varied  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  are  from  21s.  iod.  to  25s.  per  1,000 
delivered.  A great  quantity  of  cement  is  used,  but 
it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  of  this  is  British. 
The  local  and  German  makers  seem  to  have  the 
trade,  and,  it  is  said,  sell  at  much  lower  prices  than 
the  British  makers. 

Proposed  Promenade,  Penmaenmawr.— On  the 
29th  ult.  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted at  Penmaenmawr  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois  re- 
specting the  promenade  which  it  is  intended  to  con- 
struct at  that  place  at  a cost  of  17,000/.  Mr.  Ernest 
Worrall,  Engineer  to  the  Council,  explained  that 
treaties  had  been  carried  through  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  freehold  of  the  existing  public  beach,  about 
thirteen  acres  in  extent,  and  for  certain  facilities 
and  better  access  across  the  line  of  railway.  The 
works  would  extend  nearly  a mile  along  the  front, 
from  Dvffryn-road  to  Messrs.  Brundritt's  pier  at  the 
west  end. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Destructor  Scheme, 
Cleckhf.aton,  Yorkshire.— On  the  29th  ult. 
Colonel  A.  G.  Durnford,  R.E.,  an  inspector  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Cleck- 
heaton Town  Hall  in  reference  to  an  application  by 
the  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  25,000 /. 
for  the  purpose  of  electric  lighting  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a refuse  destructor.  Evidence  was  given 
by  Mr.  C.  Lund,  Surveyor  ; Mr.  A.  H.  Gibbings, 
Electrical  Engineer  ; and  Mr.  Mortimore,  represent- 
ing Messrs.  Meldrum  Bros.,  Manchester,  whose 
system  of  refuse  destruction  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt. 

Belfast  Builders’  Association.— A special 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  the  secretary's  offices,  32, 
Ann-street,  when  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  : “ That  the  systematic  watch- 
ing, intimidating,  and  besetting  of  willing  workmen 
now  prevailing  is  intolerable,  and  employers  are 
requested  to  inform  the  secretary  of  the  Builders' 
Association  of  all  cases  of  ‘ picketing  ’ occurring  at 
their  works,  so  that  immediate  steps  may  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  recurrence,  and,  if  necessary,  pro- 
secutions instituted  under  the  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875.” 

Scaffolding  Accident  at  Birmingham.— 
Seven  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  Eyre-street,  Birmingham,  were  injured 
by  the  fall  of  the  scaffolding  on  the  8th  inst.  The 
scatfolding  was  fixed  upon  girders  near  the  roof. 
Two  of  the  planks  forming  its  basis  suddenly 
snapped  and  the  whole  structure  fell,  carrying  with 
it  the  seven  men  to  the  ground,  30  ft.  below.  The 
men  were  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  four  of  them 
were  detained  suffering  from  serious  injuries.  One 
of  them  has  since  died,  and  another  is  not  expected 
to  recover. 


Milne,  a conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Aberdeen  master  plasterers  and  the  operatives,  who 
have  been  locked  out  since  February  23,  was  held 
on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the  Grand  Hotel  with  the  view,  if 
possible,  of  arriving  at  a compromise.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  the  lockout  was  the  result  of  the 
operatives  refusing  to  accept  a reduction  of  wages 
from  8/id.  to  y^d.  per  hour,  given  notice  of  by  the 
masters.  Baillie  Taggart,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings strongly  urged  that  the  dispute  should  be 
settled  by  compromise.  He  suggested  that  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  both  parties  might  agree 
to  recommend  to  their  respective  associations  a 
wage  of  Sd.  per  hour.  Neither  side,  however, 
indicated  the  slightest  inclination  to  give  way, 
and  after  some  further  discussion  it  was  agreed 
that  both  parties  should  separate  with  the  view 
of  discussing  the  situation.  The  operatives 
representatives  accordingly  retired,  accompanied  by 
Baillie  Taggart,  while  Mr.  Milne  remained  with  the 
masters.  When  the  joint  conference  resumed 
Baillie  Taggart  announced  that  the  men’s  represen- 
tatives considered  8d.  per  hour  a fair  compromise, 
and  he  asked  the  representatives  of  the  employers  if 
they  were  prepared  to  recommend  such  a compro- 
mise to  the  masters'  association.  After  some  dis- 
cussion the  masters’  representatives  expressed  their 
readiness  to  recommend  to  their  association  Sd.  per 
hour  as  a compromise.  Thereafter  the  following 
joint  minute  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  both  parties: — “The  employers  and  em- 
ployes present  consider  wages  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  per 
hour  as  a fair  and  reasonable  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. They  also  agree  to  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective constituents  that  this  compromise  be 
accepted.”  This  recommendation  will  come  before 
the  employers'  and  operatives’  associations  respec- 
tively for  consideration,  but  it  may  also  be  explained 
that  before  any  final  settlement  can  be  arrived  at 
the  recommendation  must  be  approved  by  the 
Executive  of  the  operatives’  association  in  Glasgow. 

Sheffield  Plumrers’  Strike.— The  strike  of 
the  Sheffield  plumbers  has  ended,  and  the  men, 
nearly  300  in  number,  have  commenced  work  again. 
Since  the  strike  negotiations  have  been  carried  on, 
and,  finally,  the  men  signified  their  willingness  to 
observe  all  the  masters'  “ new  rules  of  working,” 
which  have  been  one  of  the  main  points  of  conten- 
tion in  the  dispute,  and  they  do  this  notwithstanding 
that  their  demand  for  an  increased  rate  of  wages 
has  not  yet  been  conceded.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  settlement,  however,  that  the  demand 
for  Jd.  an  hour  extra  wages  shall  go  to  arbitration 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  arbitrator.  Another  con- 
dition of  the  settlement  is  that  the  master  plumbers 
shall  all  take  back  their  former  workmen. 

Threatened  Strike  at  Gosport.— The  brick- 
layers and  labourers  of  Gosport  have  notified  the 
master  builders  of  the  town  that  unless  the  masters 
grant  their  demands  of  a halfpenny  per  hour  increase 
all  round,  and  a set  of  rules,  they  will  come  out  on 
strike  on  May  6.  The  bricklayers  at  present  receive 
7/^d.  per  hour  and  the  labourers  51  ;,d. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Pexrhyn  Quarries. — As  was  anticipated  in  the 
district,  the  mass  meeting  of  the  quarrymen  only 
strengthened  them  in  their  determination  not  to 
resume  work  until  they  receive  some  concessions. 

Aberdeen  Plasterers’  Dispute.— Through 
the  good  offices  of  Baillie  Taggart  and  Councillor 


LEGAL, 

DAMAGE  TO  ROADS  BY  TRACTION 
ENGINES. 

At  the  Thirsk  County  Court  on  the  3rd  inst. 
Judge  Templar  was  occupied  in  hearing  a'n  action 
brought  by  the  Thirsk  Rural  District  Council 
against  Thomas  Harrison,  contractor,  of  Stamford- 
bridgc,  for  the  recovery  of  136/.  10s.  damages  for 
injury  to  the  Boroughbridge  and  Durham  main  road 
and  to  the  Ripon  and  Carlton  Miniott  Township  main 
road. 

The  case  for  the  claimants  was  that  the  roads 
had  been  damaged  to  the  amount  named  by  a 
traction  engine  and  waggons  used  by  the  defendant 
between  June  20  and  July  14  last,  when  he  was 
leading  gravel  for  Lord  Leconfield  from  the  Asenby 
gravel  pit.  Evidence  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  sum  claimed  was  given  by  Robert  Wright. 
Assistant  Surveyor  for  the  plaintiffs  ; W.  H.  Dixon 
Surveyor  to  the  Stokesley  Rural  District  Council  ’• 
John  Scott,  Surveyor  to  the  Bedale  Council ; John 
Robert  Greenshaw,  Surveyor  to  the  Pocklington 
Rural  Council  : W SniitKom  /-;,.;i  Tr  ,, 


W.  Southern,  civil  engineer,  Hull 
and  Beverley  ; and  Peter  Jespill,  Surveyor  to  the 
Hornsea  Authority. 

The  defendant  gave  rebutting  evidence  as  to  the 
weight  of  gravel  carried  in  the  waggons  drawn  by 
his  engine,  and  John  Thompson,  who  drove  the 
engine,  deposed  that  no  complaints  were  made  to 
him  at  the  time,  and  he  made  thirty-six  journevs  in 
fourteen  days.  He  considered  that  the  engine  was 
improving  the  roads.  Mr.  Beverley,  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant,  submitted  that  the  claim  was  an 
extravagant  one. 

The  Judge  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs  on  the  higher 
scale.  b 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
24,426  —Combined  Lifting,  Weighing,  and 
Indicating  Apparatus:  W.  Timmermann  and  H. 
Dellschafft. — A weighing  contrivance,  for  attach- 
ment to  the  block  of  a crane  or  similar  hoisting 
machine,  comprises  a spring  above  which  is  a plate 


which  carries  the  suspension-hook.  The  com- 
pression of  the  spring  causes  a stud  upon  the  plate, 
that  works  within  a spiral  groove,  to  turn  the  stem 
round,  the  stem  being  joined  by  means  of  bevel 
gearing  to  a shaft  upon  which  the  indicating 
mechanism  is  carried.  The  latter  mechanism  in- 
cludes a pointer  (upon  the  shaft)  which,  when  it  has 
traversed  the  dial  once,  is  carried  forward  that  it 
may  register  weights  heavier  than  the  200  kilo- 
grammes marked  upon  the  dial.  Ratchet  gearing 
provides  for  the  indication  upon  the  dial  in  kilo- 
grammes and  upon  a third  dial  in  higher  units  of  the 
aggrcgate  of  a series  of  weighings. 

24,441.— A Contrivance  for  use  with 
Electrical  Alarm  Bells  : Davoine.— The 

circuit-closing  device  comes  into  operation  at  the 
melting  of  a fusible  plug  within  the  push,  as  the 
plug  becomes  heated  its  surrounding  spring  forces 
out  a cap  on  to  a spring  so  as  to  close  the  bell 
circuit.  The  fusible  plugs  may  be  also  adapted  for 
telephone  circuits. 

24,489.— Drawing  and  other  Pins  : F.  H.  Shaw 
— The  pins  are  fashioned  in  various  forms.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  invention  consists  in  fitting 
them  with  strips  or  pieces  of  leather,  fabric,  or 
other  material,  with  which  they  may  be  readily 
drawn  out  of  the  board.  In  one  shape  the  ends  of  a 
cord  or  strip  are  passed  through  holes  in  the  head 
of  the  pin  and  a clamping  disc  is  fastened  on  to  the 
under  side  of  the  head. 

24.504- — A Lowering  Apparatus  for  Fire- 
Escapes  : Ik.  Benbow.—' The  two  cages  are  caused 
to  ascend  and  descend  alternately  as  their  ropes 
are  wound  in  opposite  directions  upon  two  pulleys 
mounted  on  one  shaft,  which  at  each  of  its  ends 
abuts  against  movable  plates  held  with  springs. 
The  springs  serve  to  keep  in  check  the  revolutions 
of  the  shaft  as  well  as  its  movement  lengthwise, 
since  one  end  of  the  shaft  is  screwed  and  works 
within  a nut.  When  either  cage  is  raised  to  the 
top  it  is  sustained  with  spring  arms  which  slide 
above  and  then  drop  over  the  beam,  and  can  then 
be  freed  by  hand. 

24.511-  A Method  of  Heating  Water  : 
Winter flood. —The  appliance,  available  for  domestic 
and  other  purposes,  combines  a water-heater  a 
thermostatical  gas-regulator,  and  a ball-valve  that 
controls  the  supply  of  water.  The  heater  com- 
prises the  outer  casing  and  inner  casings  of  a 
central  boiler  or  chamber.  The  thermostat  is 
affixed  through  the  outer  casing  of  the  heater 
beneath  the  boiler,  and  its  valve-rod  is  worked  with 
levers  moved  by  a lever  that  is  hinged  on  to  the 
operating-rod,  and  a float  upon  the  water  in  an 
upper  vessel  regulates  the  water-supplying  valve. 

24.534-— A Paint  : T.  Mailer. — For  making  an  air 
and  water-tight  paint,  an  admixture  is  compounded 
of  milk  of  chalk  (or  else  English  red  or  ochre),  rye 
meal,  iron,  vitriol,  coal  tar  (or  else  wood  or 
Finland  tar),  lime  and  water;  if  red  or  ochre  and 
wood  or  Finland  tar  are  used,  the  lime  may  be  dis- 
carded. 

24.552- — The  Moulding  of  Bricks  • 4 / 
Maynard  and  y.  Walls.— Curved  steel  blades  force 
the  clay  from  a hopper  through  a die  into  the 
moulds,  the  blades  being  mounted  upon  a squared 
part  of  the  shaft  with  U-shaped  bolts  which  pass 
around  them  and  through  a clamp-plate ; the 
moulds,  open  at  both  ends,  are  carried  between 
guides  upon  a table  or  rollers,  or  else  upon  jointed 
bottoms,  so  as  to  form  an  endless  chain.  As  the 
filled  moulds  are  passed  around  a pulley  they  are 
taken  away,  and  the  empty  moulds  are  put  upon  the 
bottoms  as  the  latter  are  passed  around  another 
pulley. 

24,567— The  Control  of  Continuous  Cur- 
rent Motors  for  Cranes,  Lifts,  Hoists,  &c.  : 
d-  S-  Stevens,  C.  G.  Major,  E.  C.  Stevens,  and  P.  H. 
Stevens.  The  apparatus  combines  a multiple-contact 
switch  with  means  of  automatically  cutting  out 
resistances  at  starting  and  of  putting  them  in  at 
reversing  or  stopping.  As  a winding-drum  revolves 
upon  a shaft  its  wave-groove  causes  to  oscillate  an 
arm  that  is  linked  to  a crank  which  has  a pawl  set 
in  engagement  with  a ratchet-wheel,  and  the 
ratchet-wheel  is  set  in  frictional  engagement  with 
the  arm  of  the  switch.  As  soon  as  the  motor  has 
been  started  the  switch-arm  becomes  automatically 
turned  until  it  reaches  the  lower  end  of  its  slide 
and  the  starting-resistances  are  out  of  circuit, 
whereupon  the  ratchet-wheel  slips  and  does  not 
move  the  switch-arm,  one  end  of  another  pivotted 
lever  engages  with  a cam-groove  in  the  stopping 
and  reversing  shaft,  which,  as  it  turns,  moves  the 
switch-arm  back  to  its  former  place.  The  specifica- 
tion extends  to  various  modifications  of  the 
apparatus. 

24,568. — The  Moulding  of  Bricks  : S.  R.  S. 
Batley.—A  hand-lever  upon  a cross-shaft  works  the 
upper  pressing-plunger,  a crank  or  cam  upon  the 
shaft  moves  between  rollers  of  the  crosshead  of 
the  plunger,  and  at  each  end  of  the  shaft  is  a 
weighted  arm  that  balances  ;the  moving  parts,  one 
of  the  arms  may  constitute  an  extension  of  the 
hand-lever  ; rods  that  slide  through  a crossbar  are 
attached  to  the  lower  plunger,  the  length  of  their 
slide  being  adjusted  with  nuts  in  accordance  with 
the  desired  thickness  of  the  bricks.  The  main  work- 
ing parts  are  arranged  above  the  mould  in  order 
that  they  shall  not  become  clogged  with  grit,  &c. 
from  the  mould,  and  the  machine — which  is 
mounted  upon  wheels— is  moved  and  steadied  with 
its  weighted  side-handles. 
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24.585. — Paint,  Distebiper,  and  Whitewash 
BRUSHES:  [ I'.  Simpson. — The  inventor  makes  the 
brushes  with  bristles  that  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
brush  are  longer  than  the  bristles  within,  and  he 
fills  the  top  space  with  two  segmental  pieces  of 
vulcanite  or  gutta-percha  fitted  with  pegs  ; the  seg- 
mental pieces  are  put  into  their  position  after  the 
bristles  have  been  bound  with  copper  wire,  the  knot 
is  dipped  into  cement,  and  then  the  blade  of  the 
handle  is  forced  in. 

24,602.  — A Retaining  Piece  for  Pipes  : 0. 
Eggcrl.— An  appliance  for  holding  or  clamping  pipes 
against  walls  or  other  brickwork  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  fashioned  with  an  extended 
bladeiat  its  one  end  and  the  half  of  a ring  at  the  other 
end,  the  portion  between  them  being  fashioned  with 
lopenings  and  a channel  that  will  take  a wedge- 
shaped  key ; the  corresponding  part  consists  of  a 
'half  ring  and  the  other  half  of  the  portion  into 
iwhich  the  key  is  to  be  forced.  When  the  two  parts 
are  wedged  together  with  the  key,  the  completed 
ring  holds  the  pipe  and  the  blade  is  secured  in  the 
masonry  of  the  wall. 

24.612.— The  Manufacture  of  Tiles,  Blocks, 
Conduits,  Pipes,  &c.  : J.  C.  Sellars. — Some  such 
binding  material  as  glue  water,  together  with  lime, 
cement,  sulphate,  or  other  solution  of  alumina, 
protosulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  are  compounded  with 
slag,  clinker,  or  residue  from  a refuse  destructor  ; 
when  the  moulded  articles  have  been  dried,  they  are 
placed  in  a solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  silicate  of 
potash,  or  other  alkali  under  pressure.  The  goods 
'may  be  rendered  waterproof  by  dipping  them  into 
:an  acid,  or  a solution  of  alumina  or  a salt  of  iron, 
whilst  pipes  and  conduits  may  be  fired  and  glazed. 
For  effecting  a ready  combination  of  the  residue 
with  the  silicate  solution,  some  silicious  substance 
such  as  salt,  sand,  or  spent  lime  should  be  mixed 
with  the  former  material. 

24,615.— Tiles  or  Plates  for  Building  Pur- 
poses : F.  Pagtion. — The  facing  tiles,  made  of 
earthenware,  cement,  glass,  or  other  material  are 
laid  with  their  faces  downwards  upon  a table  within 
a mould,  and  they  are  bonded  together  with  a 
cement,  which  is  poured  into  the  mould,  and  forms 
a backing  for  the  tiles.  In  the  cement  is  embedded 
wire  netting,  which  is  laid  so  as  to  project  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  tiles  ; the  made-up  slabs  can  be 
cemented  on  to  the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  they 
can  be  separated  from  one  another,  or  from  the 
wall,  by  pulling  the  overlapping  edges  of  the 
netting. 

24,647. — Portable  Cobibiodes  : H.  Cowley. — 
These  are  made  in  the  form  of  a metallic  cylinder, 
at  whose  upper  end  is  a shoulder,  which  supports 
the  container  and  its  cover.  The  ringed  groove  of  a 
disc,  that  stands  upon  the  feet,  carries  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cylinder.  At  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
are  fitted  a seat  and  a hinged  cover.  The  parts 
described  can  be  easily  detached  from  one  another, 
and  be  packed  in  a box  or  case  of  suitable  shape. 

24,651.— A Flushing  Apparatus  : J.  Woodbury. 
— A spring  serves  to  hold  the  pivotted  working-lever 
in  its  normal  and  closed  position.  A tubular  dis- 
charge valve  is  arranged  at  the  base  of  the  closed 
tank  so  as  to  operate  within  a cylinder,  and  is 
joined  with  a rod  that  is  passed  through  a pipe  and 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  working  lever  above. 
The  flush  escapes  through  ports  which  are  made 
around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cylinder  which  sur- 
rounds the  discharge-valve,  whilst  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cylinder  is  made  larger  that  it  may  take  the 
packing  and  the  compress-ring  upon  the  valve. 
During  the  time  that  the  valve  is  shut  the  packing 
remains  seated  upon  the  raised  edges.  The  spring 
underneath  the  lever  acts  so  as  to  keep  the  valve 
closed  ; the  spring  may  be  disposed  in  a horizontal 
position  and  be  caused  to  bear  upon  a rod  whereof 
one  end  is  pivotted  on  to  the  inner  end  of  the 
lever. 

24,687.— A Flushing  Apparatus  : J.  Woodbury. 
— The  filling  of  the  closed  tank  from  the  supply- 
pipe  (which  is  always  open)  causes  air  to  escape 
until  the  iwater  has  attained  a certain  height  and 
then  a valve  traps  the  air,  the  leakage  from  the 
valve  and  air  being  conveyed  through  a tube  to  the 
flushing-pipe.  Within  a cylinder  that  is  closed  at  its 
top  and  has  ports  around  its  lower  edge  is  a tubular 
discharge-valve,  which  starts  the  flush  when  raised 
by  a crank-lever  movement. 

24.753— A Holder  for  Window- sashes  : .4. 
Forin. — A wedge-shapened  pawl,  which  is  carried 
upon  a bearing  in  a casing  placed  within  a recess  of 
the  jamb,  is  to  be  turned  with  a handle-rod  ; on  the 
sash  is  a rack  whereof  the  notches  are  engaged  by 
a spring  that  presses  against  the  pawl.  Of  the  two 
pawls  for  each  sash,  the  lower  one  can  be  turned 
down  for  securing  the  lower  sash. 

24,788.— Water  Supply  (Domestic)  : J.  E. 
Filching. — The  pull-chain  is  secured  to  the  end  of  a 
crank  upon  the  axle  which  carries  a tipping-vessel 
placed  within  the  tank  ; in  order  that  the  float-lever 
may  have  play  and  that  it  may  be  sustained  in  the 
lifted  position  whilst  the  tipping-vessel  is  tilted,  the 
axle  is  also  cranked  for  a portion  of  its  length 
between  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  can  be  made 
to  tilt  automatically  and  be  adapted  for  use  with 
urinals. 

24,812.— Bricks,  Blocks,  Setts,  &c.,  for 
Paving  and  Similar  Purposes  : E.  Iieese.— The 
articles  are  intended  to  be  used  as  paving-stone3 
and  conduits,  for  channelling,  and  so  on.  They  are 
made  of  granite,  slate,  or  stone  quarry  refuse  com- 
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pounded  with  pitch,  tar,  bitumen,  alum,  and  sul- 
phur, and  are  moulded  under  pressure. 

24,824. — Incandescent  Labips  : C.  Howard. — 
The  inventor  provides  that  the  long  neck  of  the 
bulb  may  be  divided  and  be  fused  together  again 
when  a new  filament  has  been  cemented  to  the 
leading-in  wires  ; little  cups  of  metal  fit  into  two 
opposite  recesses  in  the  neck,  and  small  holes  in  a 
cap  upon  the  shoulder  register  with  the  cups,  so 
that  the  melted  solder  shall  pass  through  the  holes 
and  fill  the  cups  ; the  device  is  intended  to  make 
the  cap  movable  and  to  render  the  use  of  cement 
unnecessary  for  fastening  the  cap. 


Freehold  building  land,  x a.  1 r.  26  p.,  f 

Butterby's  Cottage  and  3 a.  o r.  9 p.,  f 

Four  enclosures,  25  a.  x r.  14  p.,  f 

Mayhill  Wharf,  area  3 a.  3 r.  30  p.,  f.  

Enclosure  of  building  iand,  11  a.  2 r.  1 p.,  f. . . . 

Enclosure  of  grass  land,  o a.  2 r.  32  p.,  f. 

Wyeside  Cottage  and  o a.  2 r.  4 p.,  f 

Two  building  sites,  9 a.  o r.  24  p.,  f.  

A freehold  nursery,  1a.0r.30p 

A freehold  building  site,  5 a.  3 r.  26  p 

Monmouth. —The  Garth  Estate,  150a.  3 r.  14  p., 
Rockfield-rd.,  an  enclosure,  3 a.  o r.  10  p.,  f.  . 
Wonastow-rd.,  two  farms,  41  a.  o r.  16  p.,  f. . . 
Wonastow-rd.,  two  enclosures,  3 a.  3 r.  38  p.,  f 
Gibraltar  Cottage,  St.  Dial's  Wood,  and  51 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  12 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
Hotel). — Paper  on  “ Iron-lined  Tunnelling  Construction,” 
by  Mr.  A.  Woodroffe  Manton.  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society. — Mr.  J.  K. 
Edwards  on  “ Warm-air  Heating  Apparatus  and  the 
Building  Preparations  Necessitated.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  13. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  Great 
Northern  and  City  Railway  Works  to  inspect  plant. 

3.30  p.m. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.—  Mr.  G. 
Ellis  on  “ How  is  the  Future  Workman  to  be  Trained.” 
6 p.m. 

Monday,  April  15. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Arch  itecls. — Special  general 
meeting  (business)  (1)  to  receive  and  consider  a recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  that  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson, 
President,  be  requested  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated 
as  President  for  the  ensuing  year  of  office  ; and  that,  con- 
sequently, By-law  26  be  suspended  ; (2)  to  sanction  altera- 
tions in  the  Institute  form  of  contract.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  Walter  C.  Ryde  on  “The 
Rating  of  Public  Houses.”  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  A.  S.  Flower, 
M.A.,  on  “ Old  English  Architecture  : A Retrospect  and  a 
Suggestion."  Illustrated  by  limelight  views.  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  16. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  H. 

“ Modern  Practice  in  the  Manufactui 
of  Gas.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution. — Twenty- 
third  annual  dinner.  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant. 

6.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  17. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — (1)  Mr.  C.  E. 
Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Sculptured  Tympana  of  Eng- 
lish Norman  Doorways,”  with  limelight  illustrations. 
(2)  “ Notes  on  interments  at  Bleasdale,  North  Lanca- 
shire,” by  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Messrs.  Henry  R.  Kenwood, 
M.B.,  and  W.  Butler,  M.B.,on  “ Sewage  Purification  and 
Standards  of  Purity.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Quarterly  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Sir  John 
Sibbald  on  “ Lunatic  Asylum  Design  from  a Medical 
Point  of  View,’  illustrated  by  lime-light  views.  8 p. 


Thursday,  April  18. 


11  Naturalism  i 


Cinderhill-st.,  a cottage  and  21  a.  2 r.  36  p.,  f. . . 

49,  51,  and  S3,  Cinderhill-st.,  f. 

Cinderhill-st.,  freehold  business  premises  

St.  Mary-st.,  f-g.r.  1 il.,  reversion  in  41  yrs 

5 and  7,  St.  Mary-st.,  f. 

x and  3,  Church  st.,  with  whitesmith's  shop,  f., 

r-  43 6 

2 and  4,  Agincourt-st.,  f. 

2r,  Minnow-st.,  f. 

ix,  12,  and  18,  Agincourt-sq.,  f 

Castle  Hill,  freehold  house  and  warehouse  .... 

Dixton  Hadnock,  Mon.— The  Kymin  Summer 

House  and  9 a.  1 r.  22  p.,  f.  

Seven  freehold  cottages  and  13  a.  3 r.  1 p 

Four  cottages  and  4 a 2 r.  36  p.,  f 

March  28. — By  Henry  Hendriks  (at 
Birmingham). 

Edgbaston,  Warwick. — 3 and  4,  George-rd.,  u.t. 


17  yrs 


'.  61. 


Handsworth,  Staffs. — 35,  StafTord-rd.,  u t.  95  yrs., 
g.r.  5I , r.  28/. 

Harborne,  Staffs. — 59  and  60,  Miles-st.,  u.t.  50 
yrs.,  g.r.  20/. 

March  29.— By  Thompson,  Whitton,  & Laing 
(at  Exeter). 

Tedburn  St.  Mary,  Devon.—  East  and  West 
Frankford  Farm,  125  a.  2 r.  i5  p.,  f.  

March  30. — By  Willson  & Phillips  (at 
Rayleigh). 

Rayleigh,  Essex. — A freehold  house  and  shop, 

also  two  houses  adjoining,  r.  82/. 

April  1.  — By  C.  H.  Brown. 

Westminster.— 174  Kensington-place,  u.t.  8.4  yrs., 
r.  73/.,  with  reversionary  term  for  10  yrs.  from 

1909,  g.r.  17 7. 

By  H.  V.  Chew. 

Walthamstow.— 22,  Melville-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  r.  24/ 

By  Alp-red  Richards. 

Clapton.— 91,  93, 95  and  97,  Clifden-rd.,u.t.  72  yrs., 


g.r.  166 


Royal  Institution. — Mr.  Roger  Fry  on 
Italian  Painting."  I.  3 p.m. 

Institution  0/  Electrical  Engineers  (at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers). — (1)  Replies  of  Mr.  H.  Ravenshaw 
and  Mr.  S.  F.  Walker  to  the  discussion  on  their  papers 
read  at  the  last  meeting.  (2)  “Test  Room  Methods  of 
Alternate  Current  Measurements,”  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell. 
(3)  “ Note  on  the  Use  of  the  Differential  Galvonometer," 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  S.  Crawley.  (4)  Announcement  of  the 
Council’s  nominations  for  the  Council  1901-2.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  April  19. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  M.  A.  Green  on  “ The 
Eighteenth  Century  Architecture  of  Bath  ” (illustrated  by 
lantern  views).  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  — Ordinary 
General  Meeting.  Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Maw.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  M. A. 
on  “ The  Existence  of  Bodies  Smaller  than  Atoms. 

9 P-m-  . . 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students  .meeting. 
Mr.  E.  V.  Clark,  B.Sc  , on  “ The  Theory  of  Cast-Iron 
Beams.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April 

Architectural  Association.— V isit  to  the  International 
Building  Trades  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association..  — Visit  to 
Duddington  House  and  Church  and  Chapter  House  at 
Restalrig. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  26,  27,  and  28.— Drivers,  Jonas,  & Co. 

(at  Monmouth). 

Monmouth.— Old  Hereford-rd.,  &c.,  three  free- 
hold cottages  and  1 a.  2 r.  24  p £200 

Llanrothel-rd.,  an  enclosure,  2 a.  3 r.  37  p.,  f.  . . 130 

Old  Di.xton-rd.,  five  enclosures,  19  a.  o r.  24  p.,  f.  1,565 

Osbaston-rd.,  an  enclosure,  1 a.  o r.  26  p.,  f. 200 

Monmouth  Electric  Lighting  Works,  f.g.r.  80 1., 

reversion  in  95  yrs ■ 2,100 

Rockfield-rd.,  four  enclosures,  12  a.  3 r.  36  p.,  f.  790 

Drybridge-st.,  Barber's  Meadow,  4 a.  2 r.  7 p.,  f.  725 

Dixton  Hadnock,  Mon.— Wyesham  House  and 

3 a.  or.33p.,f.  a, 050 

A freehold  cottage  and  1 a.  2 r.  10  p 105 

Freehold  building  site,  2 a.  1 r.  27  p 3°° 

Hill  House  and  116  a.  2 r.  5 p.,  f - 5,l°° 

Dixton  Farm,  18  a.  o r.  26  p.,  f.  1,800 

Seven  building  plots,  2 a.  3 r.  9 p.,  f. 437 

Monmouth  Gas  and  Water  Works,  f.g.r.  27 1., 

reversion  in  27  yrs 2,100 

Monmouth  Sawmills,  area  4 a.  1 r.  6 p.,  f. - 2,750 


By  Robert  Newman. 

Marylebone. — 65,  Upper  Gloucester-pl.  and  30, 
Huntsworth  Mews,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  8s., 

e.r.  135^ 

99,  Marylebone-rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  25 1.,  r. 

SOS^- 

200,  Marylebone-rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r. 

Hyde  Park. — 45,  Connaught-sq.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.  16s.,  r.  160I 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 

City  of  London  — Gracechurch-st.,  f.g.r.  200 1., 

reversion  in  32  yrs 

Maida  Hill.— 9,  Northwick-ter.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g.r.  8/. 

April  2. — By  Chancp:llor  & Sons. 
Kingston  Hill. — Heather  Lodge  and  1 acre,  u.t. 

71  yrs  , g.r.  s7.,r.  ico l 

By  Wm.  Houghton. 

Battersea. — 83,  St.  John’s-hill,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 


6/., 


. 60/. . 


SI. 


12/. . 


9,ico 
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Walthamstow. — 50,  Priory-av.,  f 

By  A.  Robertson. 

City-rd.— 2,  Picard-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  87.  10s.,  r. 
By  W.  Weston. 

Portman-sq.— 82,  George-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  25/., 

e.r.  130 /.  

By  J.  H.  North  & Co.  (at  Dublin). 
Kilbride,  co.  Wicklow.  — Kippure  Lodge  and 

1,477  acres,  f. 

By  W.  B.  Hallet  (on  the  premises). 
Kensington. — 18,  Dewhurst-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 


April  3.— By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Clapham.— 2,  Fenwick-pl.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

r-  55^- 

Ilford. — 73,  Pembroke-rd.,  u.t.  995  yrs.,  g.r.  57.3s., 

By  Hards  & Bradly. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 11,  Acacia-rd.,  u.t.  33A  yrs., 

g.r.  xo7.,  r.  687.  

15,  16,  and  17,  Woronzow-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  r.  X2 67 

Blackheath. — 1,  Mycenas-rd.,  f.,  r.  36 7. 

By  F.  Jolly  & Co. 

Forest  Gate.— 220,  Neville-rd.,  f. 

By  H.  Martin  Newcombe. 

Pimlico. — 14,  Westbourne-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  r.  50I. 

By  Norman  & Son. 

Southend-on-Sea. — 19,  21,  23,  and  25,  Park-st.,  f., 

r.  i337 

Burnaby-rd.,  plot  of  freehold  land  

Stratford.  -81,  83,  and  85,  Lett-rd.,  u.t.  56A  yrs., 


By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Acton. — 116,  118,  120,  and  122,  Colville-rd.,  u.t. 

93iyrs.,  g-r.  2o7.  585 

Aldgate.- -20,  Hutcnison-st.,  f. 960 

Spitalfields.— 22,  Fournier-street,  f. 1,430 

24,  26,  and  28,  Fournier-st.,  u.t.  12&  yrs., 

g.r.  957. 880 

Whitechapel-road. — No.  167,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  32 7.  900 

Maida  Vale. — 68,  Portsdown-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r.  2o7.,  r.  75 7. 545 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


Farmhouse,  Silecroft,  Cumberland  

Six  Houses,  Newtown,  Wrexham 
Storage  Reservoir,  Carronbridge.  N.B”.  .. 

Road  Metal  " 

Building  Work,  near  Kilrea,’ Ireland  ...... 

Additions  to  Market,  Kirkgate  ... 

Road  Materials...  

Cast-iron  Pipes.  Ac 

100  Houses,  Abertlllery  

Church,  Burntisland,  N.B. 

Additions  to  Convent,  Kinsaie,  Ireland 
Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.,  Abertlllery,  Mon  .... 

Lodge  Buildings  

house.  West  Park-street,  Dewsbury ...” 

•Wood  Paving 

•Jarrah  Wood  Block 

•Portland  Cement,  Ac............ 

•Pitch  " 

Paving  Works,  Seaford,  Sussex 

Iron  Castings.  Ac.,  Dublin  

Tar-paving  Materials *" 

Additions  to  Hospital  

Sewerage  Works,  Ac 

Bridge  from  Newdigate  to  Rusper 
Sewage  Farm  Extension  Works,  Minworth  ...  . 
Stone  Bridge,  near  Shipley  Glen,  Baildon  Moor, 

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Ac 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Mortuary,  Gloucester  Green 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac 

River  Diversion  Works,  Wall,  Ac..........’"’"’.'’.'” 

School,  Vickerstowu  

Additions  to  Distillery,  Ballindailoch ’,*  N\B 

Road  Metal  ' 

Retort  House  Floors,  Ac.,  Albion -street  

•Making  up  Roads  

•Repair  of  Floors 

Slag  Road  Metal  (3.000  tons) 

Cottage  Homes,  School,  Ac.,  Culcheth  . 

Drainage  Works  

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac 

Additions  to  Bute  Arms,  Merthyr  

Schools 

Flints,  Ac | " 

Extension  of  Fire  Station  

Additions  to  Police  Station,  Holbeck. 

•Brickwork  Abutments,  Ac 

Paving  Works,  Ac 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac 

•Repairs,  Ac 

Schools,  Harold-street  

Waterworks  Extension 

Engine  House,  Water  Tower,  Ac.,  Coateu 

Sewage  Works,  West  Timperley  

Electric  Lighting  Plaut ’"’ 

•Foundations 
•Sewers,  Ac.. 

House,  Head's  Nook,  Carlisle 

Two  Shops,  Gedling  

Four  Cottages,  Little  Haven, 

•«  > * Cnltn 


Yorks 


Messrs.  .(.  Lancaster  A Co.,  Ltd... 
Millom  Masonic  Buildings  Co.,  Ld, 

Paddington  Borough  Couucil  

do. 

do. 

_ do. 

Irustees  of  T.  Crook  

Dublin,  Wicklow,  A Wexford  Ry  Co. 

Carshalton  U.D.C 

Crewe  Corporation  

Walsall  Corporation 

Dorking  R.D.C 

Binnlngham  Corporation 

West  Ashford  (Kent)  Uuion  Gdns. 

Oxford  Corporation  

Leeds  Corporation 

Todmorden  Corporation " 

Barrow  in-Furness.School  Board 

Fenton  (Staffs)  U.D.C 

Salford  Corporation 

Ealing  U.D.C 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

Hoyland  Nether  U.D.C 

Salford  Union  Guardians 

Banffshire  County  Council 

Edinburgh  Corporation 

Messrs.  A.  Buchanan  A Co.  ..."" 
Crossing  (Essex)  School  Board  .... 
Whitchurch  (Hants)  R.D.C  . 

Willenhall  (Staffs)  U.D.C 

Leeds  Corporation  

Meat  London  Extension  Railway 

Goole  U.D.C 

Watford  R.D.C 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Great  Grimsby  School  Board 

Goole  U.D.C 

Cirencester  R.D.C. 

Altrincham  U.D.C 

Middlesbrough  Corporation 

Office  of  Works 

Ilfracombe  U.D.C 


J.  W Grundy  A Son,  Architects.  Ulverston 
J.  Edwards,  46,  Princess-street,  Wrexham  

1 lie  Rector,  Hervoy  Hill,  Kilrea  . 

City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds 

W.  Burton,  Surveyor,  Billmgham,  Stockton-on-Tees 

.CakinJ8Va’  1’  u •'■'-‘-■hall-road,  Leeds  

n Ri°r',  Evans’  Architect,  s.  Queen-street, Cardiff 

D.  Robertson  Architect.  1!),  Shandwick-place,  Edinburgh 

S.  F.  Hines,  Architect,  21,  South-mall.  Cork  8 

i.  1.  Evans,  Architect,  8,  Queen-street,  Cardiff 

c.  A.  Haynes,  1G,  Kingsland-road,  Millom,  Cumberland 

do.  

do. 

M F 55  S£r,e!''V-  Chnrton.placo,  Soalord 

"V  r.  Keogh,  Westland-row,  Dublin  

n au'J Ra!?’  Civil  pnK*Deer,  High  street,  Carshaiton 

O.  Shore,  Municipal  Offices,  Crewe  

Borough  Surveyor,  Bridge  street.  Walsall 

W Rapiey,  Surveyor,  Holmwood,  near  Dorking 

f n ^-’.^neer,  Tyburn,  near  Birmingham  .’ 

V C<iX,DC  v EnK,neer.  Town  Hall,  Bradford  

\°ung  A Brown,  7,  Southanipton-street  WC  

Suiveyor,  Town  Hall.  Oxford 

c Rep,S°n'  <pV'*- Engineer,  Mu n i ci  pal’ Bulidings',' Leeds 

C.  R.  Pease,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Todmordeu  . 

c.  (.-  ,,“rro" 

Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Ealing  W 

Offices,  Embankment,  E.C " 

h ’ Surveyor,  Town  ilai  i ” Hoy  land,  near  Bar  nsie  v" 

f'H„AeC"  v1,  4“'  Heansgate,  Manchester . * 

J.  Barron,  Civil  Engineer,  1,  Bon  Accord-street  Aberdeen"  ' 

Engmeer,  j,  Dewar-place,  Edinburgh ’ een  ••- 

L * Davies,  Architects,  60,  High-street  Mi-'rVhv'r"' 

sani.fk-R,pS’  Arc,h/1mCl3’  6<i’  '-'’ike- at  reel,  Chelmsford  * "’ 

-r  £ a£k?,’  Counci1  Offices,  W hitchurch  . 

rirv'Pn,,  OW9’  a1.'11  .Kn8‘neer,  Town  Hall,  Will'enliaii 

City  Engineer  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds  

L.  J.  Veit,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Gooie'.'.'.' 

E Ladey.  Engineer,  1,  Market-street,  Watford  

? C Mc1n!.«gV'Avnh pCCt'  0° u rt ■ ir ii a m bo rs ’ O rim s by . ! . ’ ’ 

V R-  h™  " pC  T 1 Eng,noer'  204,  Gresham-house,  Ol.l  Broad'st" 
E"?'riH?r,  34,  Wood-street.  Swindon  ‘ , 8t 

Town  Hall,  Ilfracombe  . . 

w.  Wright,  Warwicb-bridgel  cariiaVe— 

<jjMll..T»wn  Hall,  Manoheiter.'.' 

W.  H.  Hopkloson.  Civil  Engineer,  Tow,,  Hail  Ik 

w “'C  rChilfSt-  Offices.  Rugby 

W-  Baxter,  Limited,  Engineers,  Gellord-roa, I,  Leeds'! 


Salary, 


31.  8s.  per  week  . 
90L  per  annum  . 
31.  3s.  per  week  . 
10W.  per  aunura  . 


Application 
to  be  in 


April  is 
April  18 
do. 

April  23 


Tkoti  marked  with  an 


We'itkr'tsTCaimiM&ivMs.K-jn.bn.  Competition,  p.  -.  Contnote,  op,  l,  Ti  rtu  j j.  ,5i„  p lM,  . 

. tv-  ‘v.  ti.  via,  i.  d.  xxiil.  PubUc  Appointments,  pp,  xx.  A xxiiL 


THE  BUILDEI! 


2.  JEWEL  CASE  II 


5.  BRASS  ELECTROLIER  (Birmingham  Guild 


1.  SILVER  TEAPOT,  HOT-WATER  & CREAM  JUGS  (Mr.  Arthur  S.  Dixon 


4 KETTLE  (Mr,  Arthur  S.  Dixon). 


SOME  EXAMPLES 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

**•  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

t 14  6 per  1,000  alongside,  In  river. 


Hard  Stocks 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 1 

Facing  Stocks....  2 1 

Shippers  ...  2 

Flettons 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 1 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 1 
Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 . 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 
Do.,  Bullnose  ..  — 4 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers  ...  _ ...  13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints  20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers. . 14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14 

Seconds  Quality 
Wh  ite  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  ...  _ a 


at  railway  depot. 


d. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  36  6 per  ton  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  2 o per  ft.  cube, deld.  rly,  depSt. 
Bath  ,,  ....  1 7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  .. . . 1 6 J 
Grinshill  „ ....  1 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 ij 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  35 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 4$ 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ~ 3 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depSt 


,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto  — 

,,  „ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  13  „ ,, 

„ „ 3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o ,,  ,, 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor  _ 1 1 50  per  1000  of  1 200  at  ry.  dep. 

, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o ,,  „ 

16X  8 best  ,,626  ,,  ,, 

20X10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  — — 10  18  o „ ,, 

16  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600  ,,  ,, 

20X10  best  Eureka  un- 

fadinggreen 11  2 6 „ ,, 

16  x 8 „ ,,  6 15  o ,,  „ 

20X10  Permanent  green  10  o o ,,  ,, 

16  x 8 „ „ 5 12  6 „ ,, 

TILES. 


Best^plain  red  roofing  tiles- 


s.  d. 


6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depflt. 

7 per  doz.  ,,  „ 


Hip  and  valley  tiles. . — 
t Broseley  tiles  .........  48  6 per  . 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do.  .....  60  o ,,  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles.. 4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles ....._  3 9 ,,  „ „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  9 per  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles 38,,  ,,  ,. 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d 

by  9 in.  and  11  in 1610  o 18  o ( 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 ...  14  10  o 15  10  c 

Battens:  best  2$  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12  10  o 13  10  e 

Battens  : best  2 J by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 


Deals : seconds 

Battens  : seconds 

Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 

Swedish  balks 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)— 


less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
100  lessthan  best 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

A 

Joiners'  Wood.  £ 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 27  1 

3 in.  by  9 in ...  24 

Battens,  s\  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  n in.  221 
„ ,,  3 in.  by  gin.  20 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  1 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in.  . 16 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  25 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22 

Battens 16 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in. 18 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 17 

Battens 14 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in. - 15 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  14 

Battens — ..  12 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. . 15 
11  n 3 by  9 in.  ..  14 

Battens 12 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 
it  ■>  it  3 in.  by  9 in.  13 

,,  ,,  battens  — ...  11 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16 

Unaer  2 in.  thick  extra  — — — ...  o 
Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

in.  do.  do.  — ...  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

Teak,  per  load  16 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube ...  — ...  — — — - o 


\t  per  standard, 
s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

10  o 28  10  o 

00  25  o o 

00  21  o o 

10  o 24  o o 

10  o 18  o o 

10  o 18  o o 

10  o 14  10  o 

00  26  o o 

00  23  o o 

10  o 17  10  o 

00  18  o o 


24  o o 
26  10  o 
22  O O 

046 

028 

027 

056 


O O II 
0 2 0 

20  O O 
030 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Compound  Girders  .. 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  — 9 

Flitch  Plates  9 1 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ......  8 


8 15 
10  15 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  i 
£ s.  d. 


Iron.— 

Common  Bars 9 10  o • • 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  — 915  o 10 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ...  11  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 10  o 10  1 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price — — 10  5 o 10  1 

11  i>  galvanised  ........  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g. - 10  15  o 

„ „ to  24  g.  11  15  o 

,,  „ to  26  g 13  5 o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  ° ° 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o 


London. 
£ s.  d. 


Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g. 

,,  „ 26  g.  

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 
Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g. 
„ n 22  g.  and  24  g. 


15  1 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  13  o o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g,  14  o o 

„ ,,  26  g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  16  io  o 

Pipe  in  coils  *7  0 0 

Soil  Pipe..  *9*0  o 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  25  o o 

Silesian 24  10  0 

Copper—  , 

Strong  Sheet - per  lb.  o 1 oA 

Thin  e 1 2 

Copper  nails  — ... ...  >1  012 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet..  — — 0011 

Thin  „ - 011 

Tin— English  Ingots 11  0 1 +4 

Solder— Plumbers’  — - 0 0 

Blowpipe - o o 94 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

IS  oz.  thirds 3d.  per  ft.  delivi 

,,  fourths  — — .....  — ajd. 

21  oz.  thirds  .. ...  — ... ...  — 3jd. 

„ ,,  fourths . _ 3^d. 

26  oz.  thirds  ...  — ... ...  ... ...  — 3d. 

„ „ fourths  ...  — ...  — — — — ...  „ 4^d. 

32  oz.  thirds  — _. ...  — — 6d. 

,,  ,,  fourths — — — — — — sJd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15 oz.  — ., 3W. 

..  ..  21  „ - 4d. 

| Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

A n 11  „ - 3 W. 

i 11  »»  4d.  „ 

OILS,  &c.  £ 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 

i,  „ ,,  in  barrels „ o 

,,  ,1  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,,  o 

1,  ,,  „ in  barrels o 

11  1,  ,,  in  drums  — „ o 

Turpentine,  in  barrels „ 0 

j,  in  drums „ o 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  2s 

Red  Lead,  Dry „ 4 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty -per  cwt.  o 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  1 

VARNISHES,  &c.  per  gallon 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  _ 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  — 1 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work  ... ...  — o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work  ....  — 1 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  ... 0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  — ... — o 

Best  Black  Japan  .......... ...  _ 0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  — ... ... 0 

Brunswick  Black  _ 0 

Berlin  Black  _. ...  „. ... ...  _.  . — ....  o 

Knotting o 

Best  French  aod  Brush  Polish  — — ....  o 


, s.  d 
o 16  6 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F. — W.  & G.  N. — J.  H.  C.  (Amounts  should  have 
been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those- 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business, 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  andi 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect, 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments Of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  etecepted. 


ALCESTER. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  bridge,  over  the 
river  Alne,  Little  Alne,  Aston  Cantlow,  for  the  Rural' 
District  Council.  Mr.  Chas.  Gander,  Surveyor,  Council- 
Offices,  Alcester  : — 

S.  Keyte £211  o | J.  Bromley £144  io- 

Surveyor's  [estimate,  ,£150 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  chimney  shaft.  &c. ,. 
Roath,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E., 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff.  Quantities  bv  the  engineer:  — 


R.  H.  B.  Neal  £2,540 
Walters& Johns  2,072  18 
Knox  & Wells  1,770  o 
Chubb  & Co. ..  1,732  o 
Symonds&Co.  1,626  12 


J Custodis  Chim- 

7 | ney  Co £1, 

o Clark  & Co., 

r,  Pnrrllff*  . . t. 


COLNE  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of  electric  lighting 
station,  & c.,  Phillips-lane,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 

T.  H.  Hartley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Colne. 
Quantities  by  Borough  Surveyor  :— 

Masonry,  6 rc. 

J.  & D.  Lan-  W.  Townson  . .£2,428  7 o 

caster £3.172  9 10  J-  Hawley, 

Bottomly  & Co.  2,601  19  6 Colne* 2,363  9 3 

P.  Robinson  . . 2,445  9 5 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Latham  & I Ruddrough&Co.£378  o o 

Rushton £389  5 6 Jas,  Roberts 374 

• '■  " 7 H<  ' " " ' ’ 


Caddie  Bros. 
Jno.  Wiseman 


386 

380 


orsfeld&  Jack- 
son,  Colne*  — 351 


EASTLEIGH  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  boundary 
wall,  & c.,  at  the  cemetery,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  W.  Stringfellow,  C.E.,  Council  Offices,  Eastleigh  :— 

IT  THU...  1X7  T Rtf. 


W.  H.  White- 
head   £478 

H.  J.  Hood 440 

F.  Osman 421 

J.  Treherne  ....  392 


Jupe,  Bit- 
terne  Park, 
near  South- 
ampton* — — £325  7 

\See  also  next  page. 


[April  13,  igoi^j. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. - 


Arnold  & Sons 

W.  H.  Wheeler 

L.  Charlton 

Laurence  & Thacker.. 
J.  Jarvfe  


The  following  tenders  for  sewering  and  r 

Arnold  & Sons 

W.  H.  Wheeler 


| Dorset-road. 

Napier-road. 

Portion, 

36  ft.  Wide. 

Napier-road. 

Portion, 

20  ft.  Wide. 

Total. 

£ s.  d. 

1 1,283  2 9 

i,iio  19  8 
1,044  6 10 

965  12  10 
1,002  6 5 

£ s.  d. 

973  2 0 

834  11  6 

795  9 4 

767  10  5 

773  9 1 

£ S.  d. 

667  1 4 

595  0 2 

557  18  10 

589  8 11 

503  9 0 

£ s.  d. 

4,026  16  8 

3.550  14  1 

3.394  1 0 

3,209  6 3 

3,167  13  10* 



£bo‘z  14  ] 


Laurence  & Thacker* 


HIGH  WYCOMBE.— For  erection  of  pair  of  houses, 
for  Messrs.  Birch  & Gibbs,  Amersham  Hill.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon  architect,  29,  Cockspur-street,  London,  S.W 
and  High  Wycombe  : — 

*?arr!s  •£I>944  o o Gibson  .£1,625  o 

furn'ss i,SSo  12  6 Lee  ,47r  4 

Nash >,693  0 o Hunt*  1,317  o 

Flint  1,667  00 


HIGH  WYCOMBE.— Additions  to  Holmby,  for  Mr. 
John  Rutty.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  29,  Cock<Dur- 
street,  London,  S.W.,  and  High  Wycombe  : — 

-Gibson  £461  | Hunt ^445 


HIGH  WYCOMBE.— For  new  roads  on 
estate.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  2* 
street,  London,  S.W.,  and  High  Wycombe:- 

Siddons  & Freeman  ,£4,319  I Lee’  £2, 

3.342  I 


Mr.  Terry’s 
1 Cockspur- 


Hill. . 


,^sl?  of.  Wight). — For  stores  and  sail 
ft,  St.  Helens,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  Messrs.  Westmacott, 
Limited.  Mr.  John  I.  Barton,  architect, 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  ] 

BATH.  ’ ‘ 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproof, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


ft 


Ryde  : — 

Barton ,£1,187 

Hayden  099 


I Wheelef  Bros £998  1 

I C.  Love,  Bembridge*  910 


SHEETON.— For  additions  to  flour  mill,  Pyenest- 
street,  Sheeton,  for  Messrs.  Lease  & Son.  Messrs. 
K.  scrivener  & Sons,  architects,  Hanley,  Staffs  : — 

V w Y,°Xal1 ^r'°33  I Ball  & Shenton  ^827 

r.o°S  Leonard  825 

G-EHts  999  I M.  Ward 815 

b.  J.  Wilton  019  I Comes  & Son, 

J.  Godwin 851  ) Hanley*  775 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  ( 

tcorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Tras 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-H 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  William 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


LONDONDERRY.— For  re-seating,  &c.f  Presbyterian 
Church,  Donagheady,  for  the  Committee.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Robinson,  C.E.,  Richmond-street,  Londonderry  •— 

E-  Colhoun £no  I Donnell  & Co.,  Stra- 

McKee  & Sons  750  bane,  Co.  Tyrone-  . .£570 

Jas.  McClay  725  W.  G.  Mooney  561 

D.  McCaffrey  703  | 


STOCKPORT.— For  the  erection  of  minister's  hous 
?rove’,  -for  the  Wesleyan  Trustees.  Mr.  C.  L 
Adshead  architect,  Liverpool.  Quantities  by  architect  :- 
f„L'™nson  ■ ^980  o I George  Oldham. 

s™»JdLvu::::  s£“  St"lpo" 


Scott  Memorial 
Mr.  A.  F.  Scott, 

-£4,25°  < 


NORWICH. — For  the  election  of 
Church,"  Thorpe-road,  for  the  trustees. 

F. S.I.,  architect : — 

S.  H.  Blyth  ..  ;£4,99S  17  6 I J.  Evans 
Daws  & Son..  4,489  o o T.  Gill 
J.  W.  Collins  4,450  o o Scarles  Bros 
J.  S.  Smith  ..  4,303  o o Norwich* 

G.  E.  Hawes  4,268  o o | 

[Architect’s  estimate  ,£3,906.] 

PURSION.— For  three  houses  at  Purston,  near  Ponte- 
fract,  for  Messrs.  D.  F.  & S.  Littlewood.  Messrs.  Gar- 
side  ^ Pennington,  architects,  Pontefract.  Quantities  bv 
architects : — 

Bricklaying  and  Joinery.—  Geo.  Clements, 

Featherstone,  near  Pontefract £a7%  o o 

Plumbing  and  Glazing.-].  S.  Haiking, 

Featherstone 77  10  6 

Slating. — Geo.  Spurr,  Pontefract 4q  Q 0 

Plastering. — T.  W.  Senior,  Pontefract 48  12  o 

Painting . — Burton  & Son,  Pontefract 10  o o 


.£663  1 


RYDE.— For  house,  shop,  and  bakehouse,  Oakfield, 
Ryde,  for  Mr.  A.  Cook.  Mr.  John  I.  Barton,  arcnitect  •— 

.£963  10  I Hayden  £747  '10 

Newnham  800  o Barton  LG,  o 

Whitewood 78o  o | Wheeler  Bros.*  ! 680  o 


C.B.N.SNEWIN& SONS.Ld. 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  15, 16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET  ’ 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C.  ’ 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS,  DRV,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : ••  SNEWIN.  London.' 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

the  ",(PubUshed  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 

°5cf  *°  r“ldents  In  any  part  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  rps.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part  sol 
fc  P£U  ™?Ct’nAUSt  o’  New  Zealand.  India,  China.  £eylon, 
FO U RDR  1?J IF RiZ;, I rt  'h  3n C (pa?able  to  DOUGLAS 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  bv 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (sa 
numbers)  orjjs.  od  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
Builder,  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


receiving  “ The  £ 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offic 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  maten 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-i 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  As 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPHAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 aQd  5.  East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane,  E 


6d. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAP 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

METCHIM  & SON (GT gKstwS 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TAI  ^ • 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  |Q 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr' 

SLATS  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station 

PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


DRY  PLANKS  AND  BOAf 

In  all  kinds  of  Hard  Woods. 

Mahogany,  Wainscot,  Teak,  h 

Wm.  MALUNSON  & Co. 

Offices : 136  & 138,  Hackney  Road,  London  „ 

Telephone  : 1319  AVENUE.  J6r, 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Cou 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  F 


d. 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E.  ’ 


Contractors  to  | 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  Lone 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information, 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  H 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


:R 


"f  the 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS 

F.  BRABY  & CO 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCUIAT 

LI VERPOOT  “TTToITr,,"'’  ' HIGIEETP-EET.  BOROUGH,  SH  ed, 

LI  VtHPuOL « G L. ASOO W ■ ddiox/m  » 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  BT.^oSnARE.  .SHTON  BAtPJgS?  {foioNATIO 


k can 
i,  Shoe 
I the 

il 


isigns 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

■SmalllCountry  Houses. — Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 
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Some  Cities  of  Modern  Italy — Brescia. 

RBSCIA  is  a small, 
clean,  flourishing 
town.  Its  indus- 
tries and  activities 
are  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the 
ironworks  in  the 
neighbouring  val- 
leys, but  to  all 
appearance  it 
seems  the  market ! town  of  a well-to-do 
agricultural  district  rather  than  the  centre  of 
smelting  works  and  forges.  The  city  pos- 
sesses its  old  walls  and  fortifications,  on 
which  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  still  stands 
sentinel — memorials  of  almost  the  farthest 
western  possession  [of  theJSerene  Republic 
of  Venice.  But  outside  these  walls  a con- 
siderable suburb  of  modern  villas,  with  their 
gardens,  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few 
•years,  and  the  builders  are  busy  now 
with  many  more  new  houses.  This  dis- 
trict has  a pleasing,  homely  look ; the  houses 
are  simple,  substantial  buildings,  without 
the  vulgar  Parisian  character  of  the  modern 
districts  of  Milan,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
of  a very  modern  design.  In  Brescia  the 
plastered  front,  with  pseudo-Classic  details, 
seems  out  of  fashion;  a kind  of  adaptation  of 
round  arch  brick  Romanesque  prevails,  and 
as  there  is  considerable  individuality  of 
treatment,  with  simplicity  and  absence  of 
uninteresting  ornament,  the  result  is  satis- 
factory. 

The  chief  architectural  interest  of  Brescia 
lies  in  the  projected  and  partly-executed 
re-instatements  of  some  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  town.  Here  also  the 
Ufficio  Regionale  is  doing  a great  deal 
of  work.  The  large  Broletto,  or  mediaeval 
Palazzo  della  Giustizia,  with  its  prison  still 
in  use,  is  undergoing  careful  treatment. 
Sketches  of  the  old  building  of  many  years 
ago  will  be  found  in  Street’s  book  on  the 
41  Brick  and  Marble  of  North  Italy.”  Street 
would  probably  have  rejoiced  to  see  the 
careful  manner  in  which  the  old  windows 
and  other[detaiIs  are  being  [relieved  of  the 
clumsy  wallings-wp  and  plaster  coverings 
which  have  [perhaps  to  some  extent  served 


to  protect  them  for  modern  use.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Early  Lombard  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  with  a chapel 
forming  part  of  the  block,  which  may  be 
rather  later.  When  the  present  work  is 
finished,  which  will  leave  the  building  in  its 
time-stained  condition  without  any  attempt 
to  make  it  look  new  and  fresh,  the  result 
will  be  most  interesting  and  picturesque. 

A still  more  important  work  at  present 
being  studied  by  the  Ufficio  Regionale  is  the 
re-instatement  of  the  enormous  chamber 
or  “Salone”  of  the  Municipio.  This  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  building  of  the  Early 
Renaissance  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  very  finest  examples  of  the  style, 
and  the  refinement  of  detail,  the  sense  of 
proportion,  and  the  ingenious  mode  of  con- 
struction are  equalled  in  few  buildings, 
ancient  or  modern.  Unfortunately  the 
upper  portion,  consisting  of  an  enormous 
hall  for  the  public  meetings  ot  the  citizens, 
has  been  abandoned  to  neglect  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  building  was 
originally  covered  with  one  of  the 
singular  wooden  roofs  covered  with  lead, 
of  a curved  section,  similar  to  those  of 
Padua,  Vicenza,  and  some  other  towns 
of  the  Venetian  district.  These  very  re- 
markable constructions  are  evidently  an  old 
Venetian  speciality,  and  belong  more  to  the 
mediaeval  than  the  Renaissance  period.  Such 
a mode  of  forming  a roof  is  quite  unknown 
elsewhere,  and  would  certainly  be  condemned 
in  modern  times  as  both  contrary  to  scientific 
principles  and  common  sense.  The  great 
hall  at  Vicenza,  on  to  which  Palladio  added 
his  very  ingenious  arcades,  is  21  metres  wide  ; 
the  Sala  della  Ragione  at  Padua  is  wider, 
but  this  example  at  Brescia  seems  to  be  the 
widest  of  all,  with  no  less  than  24  metres 
70  cms.  total  span  for  the  roof.  In  every 
case  the  inside  appearance  is  that  of  a 
ship  turned  upside  down,  with  the 
ribs  exposed,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
trusses  or  other  internal  framing  to  support 
them.  The  ribs  are  merely  held  in  position 
by  numerous  horizontal  iron  ties  at  different 
levels  in  the  height.  The  ribs  are,  of  course, 
formed  of  lengths  of  timber  bolted  together 
in  the  usual  way  of  forming  a wooden  curve, 
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but,  instead  of  being  trussed,  these  enormous 
curved  beams  appear  to  support  themselves 
with  the  mere  addition  of  a strongly  tied-in 
foothold  on  the  walls.  Incredible  as  such  a 
mode  of  construction  appears,  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  it  all  over  the  ancient 
Venetian  provinces,  and  many  of  them  date 
at  least  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  case  of  Brescia,  however, 

the  enormous  roof  of  this  description 
which  is  said  once  to  have  existed 

over  the  “ Salone  ” of  the  Municipio  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1575,  after  only  twenty 
years’  existence.  The  roof  was  never  re- 
erected on  the  same  lines.  Architectural 
taste  changed  very  considerably  before  the 
project  of  restoring  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  then  in  place  of  the  graceful  lines 
of  the  curved  lead  roof  crowning  the 

Renaissance  edifice,  a very  uglybarocco  base 
to  what  was  perhaps  intended  for  a dome 
was  substituted.  But  the  dome  also  was 
never  carried  out,  and  the  whole  area 
was  covered  over  with  a common  roof  of 
tiles  supported  on  rough  wooden  partitions 
which  have  formed  a number  of  rooms  in 
place  of  the  “Salone.”  In  this  condition 
the  edifice  has  remained  for  more  than  a 
century,  practically  a ruin,  but  structurally 
well  preserved. 

A desire  has  lately  been  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities,  to  recover  this  splendid 
monument  from  the  neglected  state  into 
which  it  has  fallen ; but  the  question  ot  re- 
constructing the  roof  is  a serious  one,  both 
on  account  of  expense  and  as  a structural 
problem.  The  Ufficio  Regionale  appears  to 
have  no  intention  of  adopting  the  original 
method  of  construction  for  the  purpose,  but 
instead  suggests  the  use  of  iron  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  the  present  day,  but 
adhering  closely  to  the  original  outline  and 
proportions  of  the  lead  covering.  The 
clumsy  barocco  additions  on  the  top  of  the 
building  must,  of  course,  be  removed.  In 
this  case  a departure  from  the  guiding  rule 
of  the  Ufficio  may,  perhaps,  be  tolerated. 
The  Ufficio  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  everything  of  whatever  age  it 
may  be,  but  in  the  present  case  the  per- 
fectly beautiful  Renaissance  building  is  too 
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grossly  disfigured  by  this  clumsy,  unfinished 
addition,  which  is  not  only  useless,  but 
impossible  to  retain  if  the  original  roof  is 
reinstated.  The  architect  (probably  the 
same  who  built  the  “ Duomo  Nuovo  ” of 
Brescia  in  the  seventeenth  century)  had  very 
little  idea  of  harmonising  his  work  with  that 
■of  his  predecessors;  on  the  contrary,  his 
addition  is  totally  out  of  scale  and  keeping 
with  the  substructure.  Under  the  circum- 
stances no  reason  can  be  urged  for  the  re- 
tention of  this  portion  on  artistic  or  archeo- 
logical grounds.  The  restoration  of  the 
original  roof  with  iron  construction  is,  how- 
ever, a somewhat  different  matter.  The 
restoration  of  the  roof  is  chiefly  for  the  out- 
side appearance  of  the  building,  and  on  the 
inside  there  must,  of  course,  be  a ceiling, 
otherwise  the  interior  will  present  too  much 
the  appearance  of  a railway  shed,  and 
also  be  very  subject  to  the  effects  of 
temperature.  There  are  also  other  questions 
which  arise  in  such  a case  : the  weight  on 
the  walls  of  the  iron  construction  will  prob- 
ably be  far  greater  than  the  older  system 
involved,  and  the  permanence  of  modern 
iron  roofs  has  not  been  tested  in  this  way, 
or  to  the  extent  of  the  old  buildings  which 
have  supported  the  lapse  of  six  centuries. 
It  is  a pity  the  singular  system  of  Venetian 
construction  of  the  fourteenth  century  can- 
not be  revived  in  the  present  case.  It  would 
be  curious  to  see  such  a method,  so  contrary 
to  modern  ideas,  employed  in  defiance  of 
all  modern  principles  of  construction.  But 
the  Italians  of  the  present  day  are  not  quite 
so  venturesome  as  their  forefathers,  and  so 
we  must  be  content  with  a mere  outside 
completion  of  the  building,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  a great  advantage  to  it  and  to  the 
city. 

The  very  beautiful  little  building  called 
“ La  Madonna  dei  Miracoli  " is  in  a perfect 
state  of  preservation  and  carefully  guarded  by 
the  Ufficio  Regionale.  A view  of  the  portico 
appeared  in  the  Builder  at  the  end  of  1898,  but 
it  hardly  represents  the  full  beauties  of' this 
design,  which  consist  not  only  in  the  ex- 
quisite detail,  but  also  in  the  ensemble  of  the 
church.  The  portico  represented  in  our 
view  is  surmounted  by  a most  picturesque 
and  original  gable,  equal  in  that  respect  to 
anything  of  the  kind  on  a Belgian  canal. 
The  whole  facade  is  a most  interesting  study 
of  Venetian  Renaissance,  and  reminds  one 
very  much  of  the  little  church  with  the  same 
dedication  at  Venice. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 

HE  exhibition  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
fullest  and  best  that  has  been 
held  there  ; and  if  the  exhibits 
themselves  were  not  quite  all  complete  and 
in  order  on  Wednesday,  the  opening  day, 
they  were  much  more  nearly  so  than  has 
generally  been  the  case,  and  the  catalogue 
at  all  events  was  ready— a great  advance  on 
some  former  occasions,  when  the  catalogue 
could  not  be  obtained  till  the  exhibition  was 
half  over. 

The  bulk  of  the  objects  are  arranged  in 
the  usual  manner,  in  rows  parallel  with  the 
length  of  the  building ; two  extra  depart- 
ments being  formed  by  architectural  draw- 
ings, which  are  arranged  in  a room  off  one 
of  the  galleries,  and  by  the  Fire  Prevention 
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Section,  which  has  a place  to  itself  in  the 
small  gallery  in  the  corner  of  the  building. 

The  architects’  exhibits  are  less  important 
than  at  the  last  exhibition,  and  need  not 
detain  us  especially.  They  consist  of  a not 
very  large  collection  of  perspective  views 
and  elevations,  many  of  them  already 
familiar.  Among  the  most  prominent  ex- 
hibitors are  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Yeates  ; 
Messrs.  Runtz  & Co.  ; Messrs.  Sugden  & 
Son  and  Mr.  Larner  Sugden,  nearly  all  of 
whose  drawings  show  picturesque  and 
original  quality — a small  view  of  a boat- 
house by  Mr.  Larner  Sugden  shows  a very 
pleasing  and  original  treatment ; and  Mr. 
Arnold  Mitchell,  one  of  whose  exhibits,  the 
sheet  of  11  Small  Country  Houses,’’  is  illus- 
trated in  our  present  issue. 

The  exhibition  got  up  by  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  is  the  most  im- 
portant novelty,  and  may  perhaps  rightly 
claim  our  first  attention.  The  most  im- 
portant exhibit  is  that  of  the  Columbian 
Fireproofing  Company,  whose  work  came 
out  so  well  at  the  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee’s Testing-house.  They  exhibit  a 
1 5 “ft-  span  construction,  formed  of  two 
rolled  iron  girders  embedded  in  concrete 
and  seen  in  section,  carrying  a solid  ceiling 
of  concrete  " armed  ” with  steel  laths  em- 
bedded in  it.  The  most  interesting  item  of 
their  exhibit,  however,  is  the  section,  set  on 
end  on  the  floor,  of  a concrete  floor  and 
ceiling  combined,  on  the  same  principal  of 
“armed”  concrete,  with  a ceiling  finish  of 
white  glazed  bricks  with  dovetail  bond  into 
the  concrete.  Regarded  as  a ceiling,  this  is  a 
most  solid  and  monumental  piece  of  work, 
and  looks  as  if  it  might  last  for  ever ; and 
we  are  more  in  favour  of  this  solid  and  close 
construction  than  of  the  various  forms  of 
floors  with  air-spaces  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  room— one  exhibited  by  this 
same  firm.  The  supposed  ventilation  is  of 
doubtful  value  in  the  case  of  materials  which 
are  not  subject  to  dry-rot  and  other  such 
ills,  and  we  have  always  had  an  objection  to 
the  existence  in  buildings  of  empty  spaces 
which  are  inaccessible ; one  never  knows 
what  may  be  going  on  there.  Another 
article  worth  notice  in  this  exhibit  is  the 
concrete  floor  made  with  bottle-glass  broken 
small,  which  has  the  quality  of  being  acid- 
proof,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  in 
other  respects  practically  indestructible, 
while  putting  to  good  use  an  otherwise 
waste  material.  The  company  have  got  up 
their  exhibit  very  effectively,  and  succeeded 
in  giving  it  a more  attractive  appearance 
than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  such  very 
practical  and  undecorative  processes. 

An  exhibit  of  some  importance  is  that  of 
the  British  Uralite  Company,  who  have  also 
another  exhibit  in  the  large  hall.  Uralite 
is  a substance  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets 
composed  of  asbestos  fibre  and  mineral 
substances,  which  is  claimed  to  be  abso- 
lutely fire-resisting;  we  saw  a piece  sub- 
jected to  a severe  test  with  the  blow-pipe, 
under  which  it  certainly  did  justice  to  its 
character.  It  is  a fibrous  sheet  about  -jL  in. 
thick.  According  to  the  patentees’  state- 
ment : — 

“ Uralite  can  be  cut  with  a knife  or  saw  ; it  can 
be  painted,  grained,  polished,  and  glued  together 
like  wood  ; it  can  be  veneered  to  form  panelling  for 
walls  or  partitions  for  ships’  cabins  or  for  railway 
carriages  ; such  panelling  will  not  swell,  crack,  or 
blister.  Uralite  does  not  split  when  a nail  is  driven 
through  it  It  is  not  affected  when  exposed  to 
moisture  or  very  great  changes  of  temperature, 
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and  it  can  be  impregnated  throughout  with  any 
desired  colour." 

Its  appearance  and  texture  are  in  accordance 
with  this  description.  In  the  exhibit  it  is 
shown  nailed  in  slabs  under  joists  to  form  a 
ceiling,  and  over  joists  to  lorm  a fireprooi 
sheetingbetween  them  and  the  flooringboards.. 
The  exhibit  in  the  main  hall  consists  of  a 
temporary  hut  covered  with  this  substance 
in  symmetrically  shaped  pieces  held  together 
by  clips,  in  which  shape  it  forms  an  exceed- 
ingly light  and  portable  hut.  The  contents 
of  the  hut  show  how  Uralite  can  be  used  for 
veneering,  and  can  be  painted,  grained,  and 
polished  (we  should  prefer  to  dispense  with 
the  graining),  in  all  cases  forming  a fireprooi 
lining.  It  is  certainly  a material  worth 
attention. 

The  Mural  and  Decorations  Syndicate 
exhibit  their  system  of  wire  network  in 
which  the  meshes  are  covered  with  fire-clay- 
put  on  moist  and  the  whole  baked,  forming  a 
terra-cotta  mesh,  the  special  object  of  which 
is  that,  being  used  as  the  first  covering  to' 
an  iron  column  or  other  such  object,  the 
external  plastering  forms  a much  closer  key 
with  it  than  with  bare  wire,  and  is  less 
liable  to  be  thrown  off  or  loosened  by  the 
action  of  heat.  It  is  used  also  as  the  core 
for  a 2-in.  partition  of  great  firmness  and 
strength.  In  going  through  the  exhibition 
generally  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
immense  variety  of  means  now  available  for 
making  partitions  of  but  little  thickness  and 
yet  of  solid,  fireproof,  and  fairly  sound- 
proof character ; much  more  soundproof? 
at  all  events  than  the  old  4 -in.  or 
5-in.  partition  of  quartering,  lathing,  and 
plaster,  besides  being  infinitely  more  sani- 
tary. There  seems  really  little  left  to  be 
done  now  in  the  way  of  improving  the  con- 
struction of  partitions.  Another  compact  con- 
struction for  floors  or  partitions  is  exhibited 
in  the  “ Mack  ” slabs  and  blocks  by  Messrs. 
J.  A.  King  & Co. ; the  slabs  have  hollow 
reeds  embedded  in  a specially  - prepared 
plaster;  these  form  “ sealed  air  chambers, ’’ 
the  usefulness  of  which  we  somewhat 
doubt ; but  the  material  is  a very  solid  and 
sound  one,  and  easily  handled,  being  made 
in  slabs  12  in.  wide  and  6 ft.  long,  built  up 
in  courses  with  breaking  joint ; and  a 2f 
partition  of  this  material  is  stated  to  have 
stood  a fire  test  of  an  hour  and  a quarter. 
The  statements  made  in  this  portion  of  the 
catalogue  may,  we  presume,  all  be  relied  on, 
as  they  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fire  Prevention  Committee.  Messrs.  King  & 
Co.  have  a separate  exhibit  in  the  main  halk 
Mr.  L.  G.  Mouchel  exhibits  drawings  and 
photographs  showing  the  application  of  the 
Hennebique  system  of  piling,  where  the 
piles,  called  “ ferro-concrete,”  are  formed  of 
concrete  with  steel  arming  embedded  in 
them,  and  shod  with  steel  spikes  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
long  piles  (of  the  same  or  even  thinner  pro- 
portion than  timber  piles)  formed  of  con- 
crete should,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
steel  arming,  be  able  to  sustain  the  heavy 
blows  necessary  in  driving  them ; but  a 
sectional  drawing  is  shown  of  a large  build- 
ing which  has  been  erected  on  very  long 
piles  of  this  material.  One  special  advantage 
in  their  use  is  that  they  are  not,  of  course, 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  For  sheet 
piling  they  are  said  to  be  formed  with  a 
dovetailed  section  to  stop  out  water,  though 
we  should  feel  rather  sceptical  as  to  their 
efficiency  lor  that  purpose. 


Among  the  other  exhibits  connected  with 
he  construction  of  floors  and  partitions  the 
\sbestos  and  Asbestic  Company  show 
jxamples  of  the  application  of  asbestic 
plaster  to  walls,  on  ordinary  wooden  lath. 
The  Banks  Fireproof  Syndicate  show  a large 
sectional  drawing  of  their  ventilated  concrete 
floor  with  iron  girders  over  which  pass 
stirrups  supporting  steel  laths  to  which  the 
ceiling,  of  armed  cement,  is  suspended. 
This  is  called  their  “ patent  ventilated  floor,’’ 
but,  as  before  stated,  we  fail  to  see  the  use 
of  the  ventilating  spaces,  and  would  much 
prefer  a compact  floor  like  that  of  the 
Columbian  Company  mentioned  above.  The 
Banks  Syndicate  have  also  an  exhibit  in  the 
main  hall,  in  which  is  shown  the  use  of  their 
helical  metal  lathing  as  a foundation  for  the 
protection  of  stanchions,  &c. ; an  excellent 
lathing,  light,  and  affording  a very  good  key. 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  the  agent  for  Eredi 
Frazzi  of  Cremona,  exhibits  various  sections 
of  their  floors  constructed  with  light  hollow 
bricks,  arched  from  terra-cotta  skewbacks ; 
the  various  forms  of  hollow  brick  are  very 
good  samples  of  material,  and  have  a good 
appearance  also.  The  Fire-proof  Partition 
Syndicate  exhibit  a small  hut  made  with 
their  iron  sheeting  worked  into  a dovetail 
section  corrugation  and  plastered  or  other- 
wise covered  ; they  also  show  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  apparently  cheap  floor 
formed  of  sheets  of  the  same  corrugated 
iron  bearing  on  the  lower  flange  of  a 
rolled  iron  joist,  and  filled  in  with 
concrete  above ; the  iron  ought  also 
to  be  covered  below  ; this  is  not  shown,  but 
owing  to  the  good  key  formed  by  the  dove- 
tail corrugations  it  would,  of  course,  lend 
itself  perfectly  well  to  this.  The  sheets  can 
be  used  up  to  3 ft.  bearing  between  joists, 
and  are  4 ft.  6 in.  long.  The  firm  have  an 
exhibit  of  a larger  cottage  in  the  main  hall, 
.and  draw  attention  to  the  saving  in  space  by 
the  thin  proportions  of  their  partitions,  but 
the  44  net  gain  of  four  inches  on  each  parti- 
tion ” must  refer  to  comparison  with  the  old 
lath  and  plaster  partition,  and  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  that  comparison  nowa- 
days. Messrs.  A.  W.  Green  & Co.  exhibit 
a concrete  floor  with  a serrated  tile  ceiling 
screwed  to  the  under  side\of  it ; l(he  joints  of 
the  tile  or  terra-cottta  slabs  come  under  the 
lower  flange  of  the  iron  joists — a weak 
point. 

The  New  Expanded  Metal  Company  ex- 
hibit their  flooring  made  of  rolled  steel  joists, 
arched  steel  channels  and  expanded  metal 
partially  concreted,  and  various  specimens  01 
expanded  metal  and  concrete  floors  and  par- 
titions. They  have  also  an  exhibit  in  the  main 
hall.  The  Pease’s  Tubular  Construction 
Syndicate  exhibit  a curious  floor  of  metal 
tubes  filled  in  with  some  composition  and 
concreted  between  ; it  has  not  much  to 
recommend  it.  Messrs.  Potter  & Co.’s  con- 
crete floor  slightly  arched  on  the  under  side 
between  iron  joists,  with  a plaster  ceiling 
suspended  by  rods  from  the  centre  of  the 
concrete  arch,  is  a simple  and  inexpensive 
floor. 

Among  exhibits  of  other  classes  the  Non- 
Flammable  Wood  Company  show  a number 
of  specimens  of  wood  treated  by  their 
process,  which  in  no  way  affects  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wood  ; its  practical  efficiency  has 
been  well  tested,  as  our  readers  are  aware. 
Messrs.  G.  A.  Williams  & Sons’  fire-blind,  of 
asbestos  cloth,  is  an  outside  window-blind 
which  can  be  lowered  from  within  the  room, 


the  bottom  rail  of  the  blind  fixing  itself 
automatically  in  a catch  on  the  window  sill ; 
a simple  and  useful  protection  against  fire 
in  a neighbouring  building.  With  this  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  R.  Bugge’s  " firesail,”  for 
covering  the  front  of  a house  for  a similar 
purpose  ; it  is  of  asbestos  cloth,  and  made 
with  horizontal  rows  of  pockets  at  intervals, 
which  catch  and  detain  the  water  from  the 
hose  and  serve  to  keep  the  cloth  wet  by 
percolation  from  these  pockets. 

Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.  have  an  in- 
teresting exhibit.  They  show  among  other 
things,  ventilating  and  fire-resisting  lintels 
for  safe  doors,  made  of  steel  pierced  with 
openings  and  containing  within  a fireproof 
brick  filling,  with  interstices  through  which 
air  can  percolate.  They  show  also  ventilating 
tubular  adjusting  shelving  for  strong-rooms, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required, 
the  strong-room  being  built  around  them. 
Their  keyed  and  rebated  party-wall  doors, 
sliding  on  wheels,  are  so  constructed  that 
top,  bottom,  and  both  sides  work  into  a 
rebate,  and  the  door  is  provided  with  an 
automatic  clutch  bolt ; an  ideal  door  for  the 
purpose.  The  same  form  of  clutch  bolt  is  a 
feature  in  their  safe  doors,  holding  the  whole 
construction  together  against  expansion  from 
heat.  The  Crittall  Manufacturing  Company 
have  an  excellent  exhibit  of  somewhat 
similar  class.  It  includes  a sliding  wrought- 
iron  door  on  rollers  geared  so  as  to  reduce 
friction,  and  some  admirably  constructed 
iron  window  frames  for  factories,  geared  so 
that  a number  of  the  sashes  can  be  opened 
on  centres,  as  much  or  as  little  as  is  required 
for  ventilation,  by  a single  rod ; the  make  of 
these  is  excellent. 

Applications  of  slag  wool  are  shown  by 
Messrs.  Anderson  & Son,  Messrs.  F.  Jones 
& Co.,  and  Messrs.  MacNeill  & Co.  Messrs. 
Pilkington  Bros,  exhibit  their  wired  rolled 
glass,  which  stood  severe  tests  for  fire- 
resisting  quality ; and  the  Luxfer  Prism 
Syndicate  have  an  exhibit  of  various  special 
glazings  of  £-in.  glass,  which  are  not  only  a 
resistance  to  fire  but  have  the  additional 
merit  of  being  decorative  in  appearance ; 
the  4-in.  squares  of  polished  plate  glass, 
with  their  thin  metal  frames,  form  as  agree- 
able a way  of  filling  up  a window  as  could 
be  desired.  Their  prism  exhibit  is  in  the 
main  hall. 

The  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
has  its  own  exhibit,  including  plans  of  the 
new  testing  station  at  Westbourne  Park, 
models  of  the  testing  plant,  and  a number 
of  photographs  of  the  results  of  tests.  In 
the  same  department  Mr.  Charles  E.  Goad 
exhibits  a large  map  of  London  showing  the 
sites  and  areas  of  notable  fires,  with  the 
dates. 

Altogether,  the  Fire  Prevention  exhibit 
has  been  exceedingly  well  got  up,  and  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  matter  of  practical 
interest. 

Into  the  immense  collection  of  exhibits  of 
all  kinds  in  the  main  hall  we  cannot  go  in 
detail  in  this  issue,  but  we  may  mention 
some  exhibits  which  are  specially  interesting. 
Among  these  is  that  of  the  Moreau  Marble 
Company.  We  have  a great  dislike  gener- 
ally to  imitation  marbles ; but  the  patentees 
of  this  material  maintain,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  it  is  not  an  imitation,  but 
that  they  are  actually  making  marble  by  the 
same  process  by  which  Nature  makes  it, 
only  in  a few  weeks  instead  of  a few 
thousand  years.  They  take  a rather  soft 


and  permeable  limestone  (what  they  are  at 
present  using  is  Irom  the  south  of  France), 
and  chemically  permeate  it  with  various 
colouring  matters  which  sink  into  the  stone, 
and  are  not  a mere  surface  colouring, 
as  in  scagliola.  The  completed  material 
takes  a fine  polish,  and  many  of  the  speci- 
mens are  of  beautiful  colour  and  marking. 
Used  as  a veneer,  it  is  about  one-third  the 
price  of  Nature’s  marble,  and  it  certainly  is 
worth  more  attention  than  most  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  imitation  of  valuable 
materials.  Mr.  White,  of  Bedford,  has  some 
very  well-designed  woodwork  in  the  shape 
of  mantelpieces,  seats,  &c.,  all  of  them  simple 
in  general  form  but  unimpeachable  in  taste. 
The  London  Fireproof  Plate  Wall  Company 
(which  also  has  an  exhibit  in  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion room)  show  fireproof  partitions  consist- 
ing of  slabs  containing  vertical  chambers. 
These  are  made  in  slabs  about  2 ft.  square 
and  3 in.  thick,  are  said  to  be  soundproof, 
and,  as  partitions,  require  no  plastering. 
The  catalogue  states,  44  By  this  system  of  con- 
struction there  is  no  weight  on  the  floor,  and  a 
wall  can  be  papered,  painted,  or  distempered 
within  a week  from  erection.”  The  latter 
part  of  the  statement  we  can  readily  believe, 
but  the  “ no  weight  on  the  floor  ” we  fail  to 
understand.  The  slabs  are  very  heavy  in 
themselves.  Is  it  supposed  that  they  are 
put  together  so  as  to  be  self-supporting  ? It 
so,  the  means  of  doing  this  are  not  made 
obvious.  The  Wood  Carving  Company,  of 
Windsor  Works,  Birmingham,  have  brought 
machinery  to  the  assistance  of  wood-carving 
in  a manner  to  which  there  is  at  any  rate  lar 
less  objection  than  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  machine  carving  of  which  we  hear  too 
much  nowadays.  Machinery  is  used  to 
rough-out  the  work,  which  is  then  finished 
by  hand.  The  general  flow  of  the  design 
must  of  course  be  limited  by  the  capabilities 
of  machinery,  but  at  all  events  the  finish  is 
not  mechanical.  There  are  some  pleasing 
specimens  on  view. 

Among  other  exhibits  connected  with 
decorative  objects  is  that  of  the  Newellite 
Glass  Tile  Company,  who  produce  an  opal 
glass  tile  for  which,  though  very  thin,  they 
claim  an  entire  immunity  from  surface  crack- 
ing or  crazing.  The  substance  of  the  glass 
is  left  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace.  The 
backing  is  a rough  surface  which  forms  a 
good  key,  but  the  special  point  claimed  for  it  is 
that  it  has  an  elasticity  which  gives  to  any 
shock  or  vibration ; 44  there  is  between  the 
glass  tile  and  the  cement  which  holds  it  an 
elastic  film  which  allows  either  substance  to 
contract  or  expand  independently  ot  the 
other.”  This  seems  ingenious,  though 
we  are  not  much  in  favour  of  so  very 
thin  a substance  as  a wall  - covering ; 
the  cost  of  Newellite  facing  to  a wall  of 
ordinary  stock  bricks  is  said  to  be  25  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  glazed  bricks,  and  no 
doubt  that  will  be  a consideration  in  some 
cases ; but  on  the  whole  we  prefer  the 
glazed  bricks.  Ripolin  paint,  which  can  be 
used  with  either  a glossy  or  a flatted  surface, 
is  well  represented  at  the  stand  of  41  Ripolin, 
Limited  ” ; it  shows  some  beautiful  surfaces 
of  colour  and  white,  and  for  this  also  it  is 
claimed  that  the  enamel-looking  surface  will 
not  crack  with  any  moving  or  twisting  of 
the  material  on  which  the  panel  is  laid.  At 
the  stall  of  “Veronese,  Limited,”  are  shown 
specimens  of  decorative  work  in  41  gypsite,” 
a thin  and  light  material  made  in  pretty  large 
sheets,  on  which  ornament  can  be  embossed 
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and  raised  with  great  sharpness  and  finish. 

It  is  one  of  the  numerous  substitutes,  in 
fact,  for  plaster-work  modelled  in  situ , and 
can  be  used  either  for  ceilings  or  walls.  In 
the  same  compartment  is  exhibited  a very 
pretty  and  new  form  of  decoration  by  the 
Cloisonne  Glass  Company.  This  consists  of 
wire  cloisons  formed  in  the  usual  way,  but 
on  a clear  sheet  of  glass  as  a ground  ; the 
spaces  are  filled  in  with  powdered  coloured 
glass,  as  the  enamel  is  filled  in  in  ordinary 
cloisonn6,  and  a second  thin  sheet  of  clear 
glass  put  over  it ; it  thus  forms  a coloured 
glass  design  protected  between  two  sheets  of 
white  glass.  It  is  a new  method  of  treating 
glass  decoratively  which  seems  quite  legiti- 
mate, and  has  a good  effect. 


NOTES. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
"»'“viSL;.0G-  F-  Bodley,  in  a letter  to  the 

Times  a few  days  ago,  that  the 
proposed  monument  to  the  late  Queen 
should  be  erected  in  the  St.  James’s  Park 
lake,  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  connected 
with  the  banks  by  two  bridges,  is  worth 
consideration,  and  shows  the  feeling  for  the 
picturesque  in  the  combination  of  architec- 
ture with  water  which  might  be  expected 
from  an  artist  like  Mr.  Bodley.  But  he 
passes  over  one  point  which  we  should 
have  thought  would  inevitably  have 
occurred  to  an  architect.  The  St.  James’s 
Park  lake  is  an  irregularly-shaped  piece 
of  water,  belonging  to  the  "wriggling” 
school  of  ornamental  gardening  of  the  earlier 
part  of  last  century.  No  satisfactory  effect 
could  be  got  with  an  architectural  monu- 
ment arising  out  of  such  a lake  ; the  lake 
itself,  or  the  portion  contiguous  to  the  monu- 
ment, would  have  to  be  " architecturalised  ” 
into  a formal  and  symmetrical  shape,  say  a 
square  or  a circle,  in  order  to  form  a proper 
architectural  combination  with  the  monu- 
ment. That  portion  of  the  lake  should 
be  turned  into  an  artificial  basin,  with 
stone  steps  round  the  edges,  and  pedestals 
for  urns  or  sculpture  as  decorative  objects  in 
subordination  to  the  monument.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  are  disposed  formally  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  site  in  pre- 
ference to  that  already  suggested  ; we  are 
only  pointing  out  what  should  be  a necessary 
condition  for  its  success.  If  any  idea  of  this 
kind  were  entertained,  it  would  perhaps  be 
still  better  carried  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin  near  Kensington  Palace,  which  is 
already  formal  in  shape,  and  which  is  on 
higher  and  more  conspicuous  ground. 


Condition  SlR  Edmund  Antrobus  met 
of  at  Stonehenge,  on  the  12th, 

btonehenge.  . . ’ 

the  representatives  of  several 
archaeological  societies,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  remains  from  further 
injury.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  restoration  is 
to  be  attempted,  but  it  is  proposed  in  the 
first  instance  to  raise  the  large  stone  which 
at  present  leans  over  what  is  called  the  "altar 
stone,”  and  which  is  in  a rather  precarious 
position.  It  is  also  proposed  to  examine  the 
large  stones  numbered  6 and  7 on  Professor 
Petrie’s  plan,  with  the  view  of  putting  them 
in  a better  position  to  support  the  lintel.  Sir 
E.  Antrobus  also  wishes  to  obtain  permission 
to  divert  the  roadway  which  at  present 
passes  near  the  stones,  in  order  to  put  a 
wire  fence  round  the  monument  at  a 
sufficient  distance  not  to  interiere  with 
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its  effect.  We  hope  he  will  obtain  this 
permission,  as  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  stones  should  be  fenced  in  some 
manner  against  the  possible  depredations 
of  the  thoughtless  class  of  visitors.  Sir  E. 
Antrobus  has  engaged  Mr.  Detmar  Blow, 
the  architect  who  has  done  so  much  towards 
repairing  ancient  buildings  in  a conservative 
manner,  as  his  professional  adviser ; and 
under  Mr.  Blow’s  superintendence  we  may 
feel  sure  that  not  a stone  will  be  touched 
except  for  necessary  repair  or  security.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
this  ancient  and  mysterious  monument, 
which  is  a matter  of  national  importance, 
ought  to  feel  much  indebted  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus  for  the  wise  and  public  spirit  in 
which  he  is  acting  with  reference  to  it. 


Good  fortune  has  attended 
e^t  /Egjna?neS  Professor  Furtwangler  in  his 
expedition  to  ^Egina,  where  he 
went  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Athene.  He  has  long  cherished  the  hope 
that  more  fragments  of  the  famous  " iEgina 
pediments  ” might  be  brought  to  light  by  a 
systematic  search  in  situ.  He  left  Athens 
on  March  30,  and  the  very  first  day  of  dig- 
ging yielded  not  only  several  interesting  frag- 
ments, but  two  heads  ; they  were  found  lying 
in  front  of  the  east  pediment,  but  Professor 
Furtwangler  conjectures  that  they  belong  to 
the  west : the  conjecture  is  based,  of 
course,  on  considerations  of  style.  It  is  now 
nearly  a century  since  the  "^Egina  pedi- 
ments ’’  were  discovered  and  brought  away 
by  Mr.  Cockerell.  England  lost  her  chance 
of  buying  them,  and  they  were  secured  by 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  for  20,000  scudi, 
and  ever  since  have  been  lodged  in  the 
Glyptothek  of  Munich.  Every  one  will 
rejoice  that  to  the  Munich  professor  who 
has  done  so  much  for  their  interpretation 
should  fall  the  satisfaction  of  adding  to  the 
treasure. 


The  Royal  In  their  annual  report  the 
o/justice  General  Council  of  the  Bar 

express  regret  that  no  steps 
have  yet  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the 
scheme  approved  some  time  since  by  the 
Office  of  Works  for  the  improvement  of  the 
access  from  the  central  hall  to  the  Court 
corridor.  We  trust  that  some  member  of 
the  Bar  will,  at  the  annual  meeting  next 
Tuesday,  when  the  report  is  discussed,  sug- 
gest that  some  more  vigorous  steps  be  taken 
to  effect  this  needed  improvement  than  mere 
expressions  of  regret.  Unless  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Office  of  Works,  im- 
provement will  not  be  undertaken  at  the  Law 
Courts.  A deputation  should  wait  on  Mr. 
Akers  - Douglas  and  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  matter  in  Parliament.  There 
are  other  points  at  the  Law  Courts  in  regard 
to  which  the  Council  of  the  Bar  should  take 
some  action— the  intolerable  stench  and 
want  of  air  in  the  court  corridors,  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  heat  in  the  passages  out  of 
which  the  offices  open,  and  the  bad  lighting 
throughout  the  building.  We  fear  the 
Council  of  the  Bar  are  inclined  to  deal  too 
tenderly  with  the  authorities. 


The  case  of  De  Lasalle  v% 
w^rimiL  Guildford,  which  was  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  the 
end  of  last  sittings,  is  likely  to  become  a 
leading  decision.  In  the  first  place.it  decides 
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that  a statement  that  the  drains  of  a hous 
are  in  good  order  is  a warranty,  for  it  is  >: 
statement  of  a fact  ofwhich  the  buyer  or  lessei 
is  ignorant,  and  on  which  the  latter  is  likeli 
to  exercise  his  judgment.  The  court  furthe 
decided  that  such  a warranty  is  collateral  t 
a lease  in  which  no  special  terms  are  inserter 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  drainage  of  ; 
house,  and  that  it  can  therefore  be  put  ii 
evidence,  and  that  if  it  is  proved  thai 
it  is  broken,  the  lessor  or  vendor  is  liable  fo: 
any  damages  which  can  be  proved  to  resul 
from  this  breach.  The  decision  was  in  manj 
respects  one  full  of  legal  technicalities,  for  ini 
the  first  place,  the  difference  between  a 
warranty  and  a representation  is  not  very 
clear  to  the  lay  mind.  Of  course,  in  every 
case  it  has  to  be  ascertained  whether  a state-i 
ment  is  a representation  or  a warranty.  If] 
it  is  a warranty,  its  mere  breach  will  carry 
damages ; if  it  is  a representation,  it  must  be) 
shown  to  be  fraudulent.  The  importance  oft 
the  decision  lies  in  this,  that  there  is  now  a 
considered  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal; 
which  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  buyer  on 
lessee — in  other  words,  a vendor  or  lessor  is 
liable  if  he  states  that  the  sanitary  state  of  a; 
house  is  good  and  it  proves  to  be  bad. 


Corrosion  of  f PAPER  in  the  "J °UrnaI  " °f  fl>e 

Pipes  in  American  Institution  of  Elec- 
.Brooklyn.  trical  Engineers  by  Mr.  S. 
Sheldon,  on  " Electrolytic  Corrosion  in  1 
Brooklyn,”  gives  many  data  which  illustrate' 
the  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  leakage  1 
currents  in  the  vicinity  of  electric  tramways. 
Brooklyn  spreads  over  sixty  square  miles,  i 
and  is  covered  with  a network  of  electric  1 
tramways,  some  of  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1892.  At  certain  times  of  the  day  , 
1,100  cars  are  running,  and  they  require  a 
current  of  47,000  amperes.  This  current  1 
returns  to  the  seven  central  stations  mainly 
by  the  rails  and  return  "feeders,”  but  in  1 
addition  the  East  River  and  the  iron  struc- 
ture of  the  elevated  railway  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  are  intentionally 
employed.  There  are,  of  course,  large  stray 
currents  flowing  in  the  water  and  gas  mains. 
The  wrought-iron  service  pipes  of  the  gas 
mains  have  suffered  severely.  In  one  block 
of  buildings  thirty-eight  service  pipes  were 
completely  destroyed  in  three  years.  The 
Gas  Company  also  complain  of  an  abnormal 
increase  in  the  leakage  of  gas,  which  is  now 
about  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  output.  The 
lead  sheathing  of  the  Telephone  Company’s 
cables  is  pitted  and  perforated  in  many  places, 
and  the  armouring  of  the  mains  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Lighting  Company  has  suffered 
very  severely  from  electrolytic  corrosion.  Mr. 
Sheldon  expresses  surprise  that  the  cast- 
iron  water  mains  have  been  very  little 
affected,  and  suggests  that  their  exemption 
is  due  to  the  non-conducting  silicious  com- 
pound formed  on  the  surface  of  the  mains  in 
the  sand  mould  in  which  they  were  cast.  The 
various  companies  keep  inspectors  to 
measure  the  difference  of  electric  pressure 
between  the  rails  and  the  nearest  gas  mains. 
When  the  leakage  current  flows  from  the 
rails  to  the  mains  little  harm  is  done,  but 
when  the  current  is  in  the  reverse  direction 
then  trouble  ensues.  Mr.  Sheldon  states 
incidentally  that  at  certain  times  of  the 
day  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
two  ends  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  twenty  volts. 
This  paper  shows  that  electrolytic  corrosion 
is  very  insidious,  and  manj'  years  may  elapse 
before  its  effects  become  manifest. 
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Some  extensive  alterations  are 

Boxley  Abbey,  akcmt  to  be  made  at  Boxley 
Kent. 

Abbey  House  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  vve  understand,  Mr.  H. 
Bensted,  of  Maidstone.  The  house  was 
built,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  poet,  of  the  neighbouring  Ailing- 
ton  Castle,  after  the  dissolution  ol  the  abbey, 
of  which  the  yearly  revenues  were  then 
valued  at  219/.  It  stands  on  the  east 
portion,  and  opposite  the  brick-faced  piers 
of  the  outer  stone  gateway,  of  the  enclosure, 
about  fifteen  acres — which  is  encompassed 
with  ruins  of  the  wall  of  the  once  famous 
Boxley  Abbey  whose  abbots  were  summoned 
to  Parliament.  To  the  west,  within  the  wall, 
is  the  large  granary  of  the  monks,  and  beyond 
on  the  by-road  outside  the  wall  are  Abbey- 
gate  and  the  remains  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel. 
At  an  investigation  of  the  site  of  the  Abbey 
church  made  a few  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  the  high  terrace  in  front  of  the  house 
embodies  portions,  with  the  tracery  of  two 
windows  in  situ , of  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  south  aisle.  Boxley,  the  Boseleu  of  the 
Domesday  survey,  three  miles  distant  north- 
wards from  Maidstone,  stands  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Mid-Kent,  and  lies  just 
below  the  range  of  chalk  hills  along  whose 
southern  slopes  winds  the  ancient  British 
track — the  later  "Pilgrims’  Way” — marked 
with  its  trees  of  holly,  yew,  box,  and  thorn 
that  once  formed  the  principal  road  from  the 
south-west  of  England  to  Sandwich  Haven, 
crossing  the  Medway  at  Aylesford.  The  manor 
formed  one  of  the  184  manors  which  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  held  in  Kent,  and  was 
granted  by  Richard  I.  to  the  band  of 
Cistercian  monks  whom  William  d’  Ypres, 
Earl  of  Kent,  had  brought  thither  in  1146 
from  Clairvaux,  in  Burgundy.  The  White 
monks  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  tilled  the  fruitful 
soil  of  the  gault  and  Henry  III.  gave  them  a 
market  at  Farthings,  near  the  Abbey  gate. 
Whilst  resting  at  Boxley  Abbey,  in  1321,  on 
his  way  to  Leeds  Castle,  Edward  II.  granted 
the  charter  to  the  citizens  of  London,  giving 
them  free  choice  in  their  election  of  Mayor, 
and  it  was  there  that  Cardinal  Campeggio 
met  Archbishop  Warham  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  the  King’s  divorce.  St.  Andrew’s 
Chapel  now  forms  a way-side  cottage  in  the 
walls  of  which  are  preserved  some  remains 
of  a three-light  window,  the  west  and 
priest’s  doors,  and  the  stone-work  of  two 
squints. 

This  property,  comprising  the 
Branksea  Castle  and  750  acres  of  land, 

which  was  withdrawn  after  a 
bid  of  40,000/.  at  the  Mart  a few  months 
ago,  has  recently  been  sold.  The  castle  was 
restored  for  Captain  Kenneth  B.  Balfour, 
after  the  fire  of  January  26,  1896,  irom  the 
plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour  (see 
the  illustration  in  our  number  of  May  20, 
1899).  Branksea,  or  rather  Brownsea,  Island 
was  the  seat  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  G.  A.  F. 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  who  restored  the  Castle 
in  1888;  after  his  death  Captain  Balfour 
purchased  the  property  (1892).  The  island, 
famed  for  its  beds  of  white  clay,  lies 
in  the  bay  between  Poole  and  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck  ; at  its  east  end  was 
built  of  brick,  in  1545,  a massive  rect- 
angular tower  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
fortified  and  strengthened  with  defensive 
outworks  by  the  Corporation  of  Poole.  In 
1576  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  to  be  castellan.  The  castle 
was  dismantled  in  1722.  Some  fifty  years 


afterwards  the  remains  were  rehabilitated 
by  Humphrey  Sturt,  who  brought  much  of 
the  surrounding  waste  of  sand,  furze,  and 
heath  into  cultivation.  Fifty  years  ago, 
Colonel  Waugh,  of  Campden  House,  Ken- 
sington, bought  the  island  and  made  exten- 
sive additions,  including  a Tudor  front  in 
Portland  stone,  to  the  Castle. 


Manchester  We  are  8lad  to  find  that  Hie 
Fire  Station  Corporation  have  amended  the 
Competition.  tWQ  concjitions  in  this  competi- 
tion to  which  we  took  special  objection,  and 
which  in  fact  would  have  prevented  any 
architect  of  standing  from  competing. 
They  have  substituted  the  usual  archi- 
tect’s commission  of  5 per  cent,  for 
the  3 per  cent,  originally  offered,  and 
have  agreed  to  appoint  a professional 
assessor.  They  have  not,  however,  yet 
done  all  that  a competition  committee 
ought  to  do  in  such  a case.  They  retain 
the  objectionable  though  usual  condition 
that  the  competition  premium  should  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  architect’s  com- 
mission. We  have  over  and  over  again 
pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  this,  since  the 
preparation  of  the  competition  design  is 
always  a work  extra  to  the  preparation  of 
the  working  drawings.  The  conditions  also 
include  the  following  sentence  : — 

“ No  other  commission  or  payment  will  or  shall 
be  made  to  the  architect  for  or  in  respect  of  any 
extra  works  or  for  any  extra  service  out-of-pocket 
expenses  or  otherwise  whether  rendered  done  or 
performed  before  or  subsequent  to  the  date  of  these 
presents.” 

This,  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  words 
goes,  appears  to  include  a refusal  to  pay  the 
architect’s  travelling  expenses  (if  any), 
which  is  mean  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Institute  ot  Architects. 
Probably  no  Corporation  would  treat  a 
lawyer  in  that  manner  ; and  in  fact  the  legal 
profession  would  not  submit  to  it.  Again, 
why  is  the  architect  to  have  no  remuneration 
for  his  services  in  connexion  with  extra  work  ? 
The  extras  cannot,  by  the  conditions,  be 
ordered  without  a resolution  of  the  Committee 
confirming  them  ; and  if  they  authorise  the 
architect  to  carry  out  extra  work,  they  ought 
to  pay  him  for  it.  The  percentage  system  of 
commission  may  be  a bad  one,  but  as  long 
as  it  exists  and  is  accepted,  the  architect  has 
the  same  right  to  his  commission  on  extra 
work  as  on  the  original  contract  sum. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  STEELWORK  AS 
APPLIED  TO  BUILDING.  * 

Thf.  application  of  constructional  steelwork 
is  an  extensive  subject,  divisible  under  many 
heads,  each  of  which  is  ample  in  itself  to  form 
a complete  and  separate  paper,  especially  as 
regards  the  problematic  or  mathematical  con- 
siderations, and  therefore  I purpose  avoiding 
the  latter  to  a considerable  extent,  with  the 
view  of  making  my  remarks  somewhat  his- 
torical, and  the  deductions  therefrom  as 
practical  as  time  will  permit. 

I will  ask  you  to  go  back  to  this  time  about 
fifty  years  ago,  back  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world,  I might 
say,  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  eager  expectancy, 
for  on  May  1,  1851,  the  Great  Exhibition  was 
to  be  opened  in  London  by  her  late  most 
gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort.  It  proved  a glorious  sunny  May  day 
when  the  great  festival  of  labour  was  in- 
augurated with  immense  enthusiasm  in  the 
presence  of  a vast  concourse  of  people,  and  the 
first  iron  and  glass  building  became  an  accom- 
plished fact,  notwithstanding  the  many  pro- 


* A paper  read  by  Mr.  Archibald  D.  Dawnay, 
A.M.Irsc.C.E.,  before  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects. 
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phetic  pessimist  spirits,  eminent  engineers 
amongst  their  number,  who  were  quite  sure — 
because  they  knew — that  the  first  gale  of  wind, 
or  the  first  crowd  of  visitors  in  the  galleries, 
would  assuredly  lay  the  structure  in  ruins,  and 
thus  for  ever  wreck  the  ambition  of  the  two 
great  minds  which  conceived  and  worked  out 
the  idea.  Even  if  it  proved  capable  of  standing, 
and  a success,  therefore,  structurally,  it  would 
precipitate  our  national  ruin,  as  the  foreigner 
would  be  able  to  learn  all  about  our  machinery, 
our  details  of  construction,  and  business 
methods,  and  by  making  use  of  the  informa- 
tion would  ultimately  cripple  and  destroy  our 
industries  by  absolutely  driving  us  out  of  the 
world’s  market. 

Events  have,  however,  shown  that  these 
destructive  prognostications  were  absolutely 
fallacious,  for  the  greatest  iron  and  glass  struc- 
ture the  world  ever  saw  more  than  satisfied  its 
constructors.  It  now  stands,  as  you  are  aware, 
re-erected,  somewhat  modified,  at  Sydenham, 
proving  beyond  doubt  that  a building  of  the 
kind  is  not  only  stable  and  sale,  with  enormous 
crowds  perambulating  the  place,  but  practically 
indestructible.  The  Great  Exhibition  became 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation  as  a whole, 
and  especially  of  every  architect  and  engineer 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  studying 
its  then  called  extraordinary  construction,  at 
once  original  in  conception  and  in  every  detail. 
The  late  eminent  engineer,  Robert  Stephenson, 
was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  designs 
when  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Paxton  that  he 
exclaimed,  “Wonderful!  worthy  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Chatsworth,  they  are  a thousand 
times  better  than  anything  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  Commission.”  Some  one 
of  the  visitors — probably  an  architect,  for  he 
had  an  eye  to  the  beautiful — said,  on  viewing 
the  Exhibition  from  one  of  its  best  aspects, 
“The  eyes  tire  not,  for  there  is  beauty 
everywhere  ; the  limbs  grow  not  weary,  for 
the  mind  is  occupied  ; the  mind,  before  en- 
enlarged,  enlarges ; and  the  heart,  if  rightly 
attuned,  lifts  itself  from  art  and  Nature  up  to 
Nature’s  God.” 

It  is  not  desired,  except  in  the  merest  out- 
line, nor  is  it  my  intention  to  do  so,  that  I 
should  describe  the  construction  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, although  it  would  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  even  nowadays,  and 
you  may  therefore  ask  why  I allude  to  it  at  all 
— well,  if  you  consider  the  building  for  a 
moment  from  the  constructional  iron  point  of 
view  you  will  readily  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  our  present  iron  and  steel  framed 
buildings  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Exhibition.  Prior  to  it  there  were  few 
buildings  above  the  size  of  a greenhouse  con- 
structed wholly  or  in  part  of  metal,  excepting 
the  solitary  instance  of  the  house  erected  by 
Mr.  Paxton  in  1848  at  Chatsworth  for  the  new 
plant  called  the  “ Victoria  Regia,”  which 
found  its  home  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  even  this  building  could  only  boast  of  an 
iron  and  glass  roof  on  the  ridge  and  furrow 
system,  which  the  then  King  of  Saxony,  who 
was  visiting  Chatsworth  at  the  time,  called  “a 
tropical  scene  with  a glass  sky.” 

In  1844  and  1845  there  were  some  iron 
buildings  of  from  2,400  ft.  to  5,200  ft.  super 
sent  out  to  Mauritius,  constructed  with  cast- 
iron  sills,  stanchions,  and  curbs,  with  wrought 
plate  sides,  and  cast-iron  roofs,  the  latter  being 
formed  with  cast-iron  plates  between  tee  irons. 
The  only  woodwork  used  was  in  the  mahogany 
sashes  and  doors. 

I think  we  shall  be  justified  in  dating  the 
rise  of  iron  and,  as  a subsequent  result,  steel 
framed  buildings  and  American  sky-scrapers, 
which  are  a more  recent  development,  from 
the  year  1851,  for  immediately  after  the  Exhi- 
bition was  found  to  be  a success  structurally, 
iron  and  glass  buildings  of  almost  every  kind 
were  designed  by  architects  and  engineers,  to 
say  nothing  of  successive  Exhibitions  which 
have  been  put  up  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Great  Exhibition  was  constructed  with 
cast-iron  columns,  in  lengths  superimposed, 
and  cast  lattice  girders,  throughout,  with  little 
or  no  wrought-iron  below  the  rcof  level,  and  1 
venture  to  think  that  therein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  durability  of  the  metal  walls.  It  has, 
after  a century’s  experience,  become  a well- 
established  fact  that,  out  of  water,  no  building 
metals  with  which  architects  have  to  deal  resisc 
rust  like  cast-iron.  Other  proofs  of  this  feature 
in  cast-iron  may  be  found  in  the  Coalbrookdale 
Bridge  of  100  ft.  span,  built  about  1777,  and 
Wearmouth  Bridge,  of  230  ft.  span,  built  in 
1790,  and  many  other  similar  structures  erected 
to  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Since  then  iron  or  steel  has  become  more 
generally  used.  Brick,  or  even  stone,  piers 
and  pilasters  seem  to  occupy  too  much  space 
in  these  days,  when  land  is  valued  at  sovereigns 
laid  over  its  surface.  Consequently,  for  sup- 
ports generally,  and  as  superseding  the  old- 
fashioned  oak  story  posts  and  corbels,  nothing 
is  so  easily  adaptable  as  cast  iron,  as  it  can  be 
moulded  into  any  and  every  shape  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  architect  to  require  ; and  therefore 
even  now,  with  all  our  modern  steel  applica- 
tions, I think  we  ought  not  to  give  up  our  cast 
work  altogether,  as  we  are  in  a fair  way  of 
doing. 

Perhaps  the  usual  method  of  erecting  tiers  of 
columns  for  several  stories  by  means  of  simply 
bolting  their  flanges  together  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  as  the  stability  entirely  depends 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  bolts  to  shear,  and 
the  abutment  afforded  by  the  several  floors  ; 
moreover,  in  the  case  of  a big  fire,  water  gets 
through  the  core  holes  and  joints,  and 
frequently  causes  greater  destruction  to  the 
columns  than  the  action  of  the  flames.  To 
prevent  this  possibility  nothing  surpasses  the 
use  of  spigot  and  socket  turned  and  bored 
joints,  through  which  neither  air  nor  water  can 
get  into  the  inside  of  the  barrel  or  shaft.  In 
all  my  important  work  I adopt  this  method  of 
jointing.  The  girders  can  be  carried,  as 
usual,  upon  gusseted  brackets,  and  each  upper 
floor  can  be  erected  and  completed  indepen- 
dently of  the  lower,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  when  flanges  are  used.  I am  at  present 
engaged  on  a building  where  the  architect 
prefers  bolted  flanges,  and  places  the  floor 
girders  upon  the  flange  of  the  upper  column, 
so  that  two  tiers  of  columns  must  be  erected 
before  a floor  of  girders  can  be  fixed.  I cer- 
tainly fail  to  see  any  constructive  advantage  in 
adopting  such  a system,  but  a considerable 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  delay.  Of  course 
cast  stanchions  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the 
manner  I have  described  for  columns,  they 
can  only  be  flange  jointed  on  each  or  alternate 
floors,  according  as  they  are  one  or  more 
stories  in  height. 

. As  wood  beams  have  gone  out  of  use  the 
intermediate  box  or  hollow  block  connecting 
the  upper  and  lower  columns  or  box  ends  to 
the  columns  themselves  have  to  some  extent 
been  given  up,  but  not  altogether,  for  not  with- 
standing the  introduction  of  steel  or  iron 
girders,  which  are  of  much  less  bulk  than 
wood  beams,  these  boxes  are  frequently  still 
used,  and  I am  often  surprised  at  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  flange  cheeks  and  gussets,  as 
generally  cast  ; they  often  fracture,  and  bring 
the  weight  upon  the  girder,  and  so  remain 
sometimes  for  years  undiscovered,  creating  a 
risk,  the  result  of  which  might  be  terribly 
disastrous.  This  is  not  supposition  merely  ; I 
have  met  with  numerous  cases,  and  I have  also 
one  at  present  under  my  notice,  where  all  the 
floors  and  roof  have  had  to  be  shored  up  five 
stories,  so  that  the  broken  bases  may  be  taken 
out  and  new  ones  of  a more  modern  construc- 
tion put  in.  The  better  plan  is  to  bolt  all 
girders  through  their  flanges  upon  good 
gusseted  brackets,  and  to  web  cleats  or 
brackets,  leaving  the  columns  to  stand  as  one 
unbroken  tier  from  top  to  bottom. 

Nowadays,  when  the  fire  question  is  such  a 
serious  one,  it  is  often  desirable  to  case  the 
cast  supports  to  render  them,  perhaps  not  fire- 
proof, but  fire-resisting,  and  I think  there  is  no 
better  protection  than  a good  coat  of  fine  con- 
crete, not  coke  breeze.  Some  long  columns 
and  stanchions  which  were  so  cased  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago  are  still  absolutely  sound 
from  top  to  bottom.  But,  of  course,  if  casing 
is  adopted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cast 
the  columns  or  stanchions  with  bevelled 
grooves  or  fillets  to  hold  the  casing  materials 
something  like  the  two  examples  on  the  table! 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of  the  com- 
position lagging  and  casing  with  which  sup- 
ports are  often  covered  will  prove  delusive  in 
a great  fire,  as  many  of  them  which  have  been 
tested  within  my  knowledge  gave  strong 
evidence  that  the  casing  was  quite  free  of  the 
casting  inside,  and  therefore  liable  to  come  off 
under  the  action  of  fire  and  water. 

As  the  oak  post  was  displaced  by  the  cast 
support,  so  is  the  cast  support  now  rapidly 
being  superseded  by  the  steel  column  or  stan- 
chion, which,  constructively,  may  be  termed 
quite  a modern  invention,  which  has  worked 
in  a very  short  period  an  enormous  revolution 
in  building  construction  all  over  the  world,  and 
perhaps  more  especially  in  America. 

I think  the  whole  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  means  of  rivetted  work,  so  easy  a thing 
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now  with  steel  joists  rolled  almost  any  length 
—60  ft.  not  being  a limit— it  is  possible  to  make 
up  stanchions  in  very  great  lengths  in  one 
piece,  which  would  be  impossible  in  cast 
iron,  so  that  when  erected  two,  three,  or  four 
girders  in  height,  the  girders  can  be  put  in 
place  and  several  floors  become  ready  for 
flooring,  so  that  a considerable  time  may  be 
saved  to  the  builder.  I have  recently  con- 
structed a number  of  steel  stanchions,  80  ft.  and 
Xe  ft.  long,  in  one  length,  having  brackets  and 
gussets  rivetted  on  at  the  several  levels  for 
sills,  cornices,  floor  girders,  and  roof  ties,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  roof  the  place  in  before 
the  building  had  reached  the  second  floor  ; this 
was  actually  done  in  one  instance. 

The  calculations  for  and  the  construction  of 
steel  stanchions  require  much  greater  care  and 
consideration  than  for  cast  columns,  because,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  architect  would  have  his 
column  or  stanchion  table  at  hand,  but  in  the 
case  of  steel  stanchions  each  has  to  be  treated 
on  its  own  merit,  and  the  variety  of  sections 
available  for  stanchions  being  so  considerable, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  compile  a 
complete  table.  Buildings  are  not  put  up  to 
suit  the  stanchions,  but  the  stanchions  must  be 
made  to  suit  the  buildings.  Hence,  in  con- 
structing  stanchions  it  is  first  necessary  to 
determine  what  length  each  segment  shall  be 
and  what  strutting  is  available,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  the  narrowest  width,  and  so 
on,  lor  the  total  length  and  number  of  floors  ; 
tor  instance,  if  there  is  a five-story  building 
requiring  stanchions,  with  10  tons  of  roof 
-O  tons  on  each  of  the  two  floors,  then  25  tons 
and  30  tons  on  the  two  remaining,  giving  a 
total  of  105  tons  on  the  bottom  length,  it  would 
be  well  to  make  the  bottom  length  of  stanchion 
lor  three  floors,  starting  with  a 50-ton  top  load, 
having  an  additional  25  tons  probably  12  ft 
lower  down,  and  30  tons  15  ft.  still  lower 
down  (illustration  No.  2),  the  section  would 
necessarily  vary  in  each  height,  according  to 
the  load,  the  proportion  of  width  to  depth,  and 
the  value  of  the  strutting. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
use  one  section  of  joist  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  get  .additional  strength  by  means  of 
plating  , it  facilitates  construction  and  ensures 
a greater  uniformity  than  if  each  floor  had  its 
independent  jointed-up  stanchion.  The  eco- 
nomical  ratio  for  an  unstrutted  stanchion 
should  range  between  30  and  40,  which  gives 
12  Jn-  (or  the  least  width  of  a 40-ft.  length 
and  16  in.  for  a 50-ft.  & ’ 

The  form  of  a stanchion  is  stronger  as  it 
approaches  equality  in  width  and  depth  ; hence 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  insist  upon  very  narrow 
stanchions,  although  deep.  Of  course,  the 
same  rule  applied  to  cast  stanchions,  but  a 
great  deal  of  stiffness  was  got  out  of  an 
abundance  of  metal,  which  it  was  easy  to 

3»W5Jeiin  Steel  the  amount  of  metal  is 
united  to  thickness,  and  should  be  reduced  to 
the  proper  minimum  by  exact  calculation. 

Generally,  the  following  well-known  formula 
will  apply  to  single-loaded  stanchions  with 
carefully-bedded  ends  : — 

b.  Breaking  weight  per  inch  of  section. 
r.  Katio  of  length  to  least  diameter. 

c.  Constant  for  the  material  and  section  used 
c.  Approximate  crushing  unit-strength  of  material 

b = v C 


x c~K-  for  a rolIed  joist  stanchion  20  ft.  long, 
by  6 in. 

28 

28 28 

< 1600  “ 1-645  = 10  94 


28 

40  x 40 
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breaking  weight  per  inch  of  area. 

Then  s safe  working  load. 

a area  °f  section,  which  for  a 12  in  by 
6 in.  = 14-4  in. 

/ factor  of  safety. 

This  factor  is  obtained  from  tests  upon 
various  sections,  and  is  usually  expressed 


40)  then  f is  4 
10-94  x 14-4 


f 


26  2T  safe  load,  which  agrees 


exactly  with  some  of  the  tables. 

In  dealing  with  rivetted  work  due  allowance 
must  be  made  in  the  area  for  all  holes  which 
exist  in  the  same  plane  or  sectional  line.  I do 
not  say  that  the  mere  rivetting  on  of  a bracket 
with  two  or  three  rivets  is  a very  material 
matter,  but  in  the  case  of  a box  section  it  is 
quite  possible  to  lose  as  much  as  4J  in.  of  the 
area,  depending  upon  the  number  of  plates 
employed  and  the  section  adopted. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  value  of 
b in  the  formula  above  depends  entirely 
upon  the  sectional  form  of  the  stanchion  The 
Phcenix  form  gives  the  greatest  value  and  the 
box  torm  the  next.  The  variation  is  in  the 
constant  C,  which  runs  between  900  and 
2,480.  The  bedding  of  stanchions  is  a very 
important  matter,  and  should  be  most  care- 
fully carried  out,  otherwise  all  the  value  of 
scientifically  worked-out  stanchions  will  be 
entirely  nullified. 

Depending  on  the  value  of  steel,  a 10  in.  by 
4i  in.  joist  on  20  ft.  would  carry  9^  tons,  but  a 
10  !n'  ?yAin-  would  carry  13  tons,  and  a 
10  in.  by  6 in.  24-J-  tons;  the  increase  is  not 
derived  so  mnch  from  the  additional  metal  as 
from  the  widening  flanges,  there  being  only 
2h  lbs.  per  foot  in  the  10  in.  by  5 in.  over  the 
10  in.  by  4^  in.,  and  12  lbs.  in  the  10  in.  by 
6 in.  over  the  10  in.  by  5 in.,  the  areas  being 
/ 04,  8 3b,  and  11-91  respectively,  and  which 
indicates  a safe  working  load  of  124  tons  per 
square  inch  of  area  for  the  10  in.  by  4*  in. 

I ’55  ^r  the  10  in.  by  5 in.,  and  2-06  for  the 
10  in.  by  6 in.,  which  appears  very  little  indeed 
until  you  consider  that  the  proportion  of  height 
to  least  width  is  53-48  and  40.  The  effect  of 
reducing  this  proportion  will  be  readily  seen 
by  taking  a length  of,  say,  10  ft.,  a more  work- 
able one  for  such  sections,  then  the  10  in  by 
44  m.  will  carry  267  tons,  the  10  in.  by  5 in. 
30-4  tons,  and  the  10  in.  by  6 in.  48  tons,  indi- 
cating a working  load  per  square  inch  of  3 5 
3 '02,  and  4 03  ; the  factor  of  safety  in  all  cases’ 
is  taken  at  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the 
ultimate. 

Practically  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sections 
which  may  be  compounded  out  of  joists  and 
channels,  plates,  and  angles.  A sufficient 
variety  exists  to  meet  every  possible  require- 
ment of  the  architect,  besides  which  there  are 
special  sections,  notably  what  are  called 
I ncenix  sections,  consisting  of  segmental 
pieces,  four  or  six  to  form  the  circle,  and 
rivetted  together  as  illustration  No.  3 ; these 
sections  give  considerable  result  under’actual 
test.  A column  28  ft.  long,  having  a ratio  of 
42  in  length  to  diameter,  gave  a breaking 
weight  of  16  tons  per  square  inch,  but  at  a 
ratio  of  10  the  breaking  weight  was  increased 
18  tons  per  square  in»h.  These  sections  are 
used  to  a great  extent  in  America  for  diagonal 
and  vertical  bracing,  and  also  in  some  forms  of 
bridge  work,  but  these  and  similar  sections  are 
only  obtainable  if  a quantity  is  required  as 
they  are  not  stocked.  These  sections  are 
however,  from  their  shape  very  awkward  to 
deal  with  if  there  are  side  girders  to  connect 
and  superimposed  or  continuous  lengths  ’ 
Wherever  long  lengths  of  stanchions  are 
used  great  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  proper 
strutting  by  the  girders,  especially  if  the  load 
is  not  calculated  upon  the  total  length,  as  the 
stanchoin  will  depend  upon  strutting  for 
effectiveness  and  rigidity.  Angular  bracing 
also  is  desirable  wherever  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  tendency  to  rack,  but  where 
bracing  is  not  convenient,  long  single  or 
double  six-holed  cleats  and  bolting  should  be 
allowed  for  all  joints  between  girders  and 
stanchions.  Another  method  of  ensuring  good 
strutting  and  connexions,  and  at  the  same  time 
shorter  stanchions,  is  by  running  the  girders  of 
each  alternate  floor  in  between  the  stanchions 
and  bolting  up  and  down  to  each.  In  this  case 
of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  sufficient 
strength  in  the  girder  ends  to  transmit  the  load 
through  (illustrations  were  shown  from  work 
which  was  recently  carried  out).  Where  girders 
run  all  round  a building  of  stanchions 
they  should  be  properly  mitred  or  joggled  at 
the  four  angles,  bolted  together,  and  fishplated 
end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  a complete  platform 
upon  which  to  start  the  upper  walls  and  next 
tier  of  stanchions.  Where  it  is  impossible  or 
inconvenient  to  deal  with  very  long  lengths  of 
continuous  stanchions,  and  side  girder  bear- 
ings are  not  objectionable,  the  continuity  can 
be  effected  in  a very  satisfactory  manner  by 
adopting  the  fishplated  joints,  having  all 
abutting  ends  machined  and  rivetted  up  in 
situ,  as  illustrations  Nos.  3 and  4.  This  method 
avoids  all  cap  and  base  joints,  but,  as  I have 
before  said,  the  strutting  and  bracing  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  not  on  account  of  any  inherent 
weakness,  but  to  maintain  in  equilibrium  what 
may  be  perfectly  correct  both  in  calculation 
and  construction  and  against  contingencies, 
say,  for  instance,  a settlement  or  other  unfore- 
seen circumstances. 

In  this  country  we  have  not  gone  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Americans  in  erecting  lofty  build- 
ings, and  I sincerely  trust  we  never  shall,  but 
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we  may  do  well  to  follow  them  to  some  extent 
in  constructing  steel  “ cages,”  so  that  the 
weight  is  not  carried  by  the  walling  at  all,  but 
entirely  hy  the  steel  work,  which  should  be 
substantially  cased  all  round  and  built  up 
between,  as,  judging  from  recent  disasters  in 
America,  I think  that  the  risk  of  a veneered 
building  in  case  of  a great  fire  is  very  con- 
siderable indeed,  and  that  there  will  be  many 
more  instances  of  total  destruction  and  serious 
loss  of  life  in  time  to  come.  A mere  veneering 
of  marble,  stone,  or  brickwork  is  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  protect  the  steel  work  from  fire. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  solid 
rolled  steel  columns  have  been  introduced,  and 
they  are  doubtless  in  some  instances  of  con- 
siderable value  if  not  treated  as  continuous, 
because  the  connexions  for  change  of  diameter, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  have  to  cari  y the 
floor  girders,  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Ihavetried 
them  with  several  forms  of  bearing  joints,  and, 
not  considering  them  sufficiently  rigid  in  tiers, 
have  abandoned  them  in  that  formation.  For 
single  columns  to  carry  isolated  weights  they 
are  useful,  as  occupying  very  little  room. 

Before  leaving  stanchions  I might  mention 
the  present  approximate  costs  of  carrying,  say, 
100  tons  on  a 14  ft.  high  support  : — 


Best  stock  brickwork  in  cement  3 ft.  4^  in 

by  3 ft.  4^  in.  and  template  ^15  17  6 

Blue-black  brickwork  in  cement  2 ft. 

7i  in.  by  2 ft.  7^  in.  and  template  ...  12  14  o 

Cast  column,  10  in.  dia.  by  1^  in.  metal  9150 
Steel  column,  7 in.  dia.  by  li-in.  metal  ...  17  15  o 

Steel  stanchion  8^  in.  by  9 in 7 18  o 


It  is  assumed  that  the  footings  would  be  prac- 
tically the  same  in  each  case.  From  this  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  a steel  column  occupies  the 
least  floor  space,  but  that  the  steel  stanchion  is 
the  cheaper  construction. 

One  drawback  to  the  stanchion,  if  cased 
circular,  as  a column,  is  that  it  would  scarcely 
finish  under  14  in.  in  diameter.  Except  in 
fire-resisting  buildings  or  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, it  is  very  seldom  that  steel  stanchions 
need  to  be  cased,  and  where  for  appearance  or 
convenience  in  certain  businesses  a circular 
form  is  preferred  to  the  rectangular,  with  its 
edges  and  angles,  and  where  casing  is  undesir- 
able, the  cast  column  still  stands  of  undoubted 
service. 

The  modern  use  of  iron  and  steel  for  con- 
structional purposes  has  entirely  revolutionised 
the  art  of  building,  and  perhaps  in  no  depart- 
ment so  much  as  that  in  which  girders  play  so 
important  a part.  In  the  early  days  experi- 
mental researches  and  calculations  for  cast 
girders  were  carried  to  a very  considerable 
extent  of  minuteness  by  Tredgold,  Hodgkinson, 
Fairbairn,  and  others.  I think  the  study  of 
Tredgold’s  practical  essay  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  instructive,  and  eminently  useful.  But 
prior  to  their  day  cast-iron  beams,  as  they  were 
usually  termed,  were  first  used  in  cotton-mills 
near  Manchester  about  1801.  Messrs.  Boulton 
& Watts  were  the  architects.  Watts  was  the 
celebrated  man  of  that  name,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  discover,  must  have  been  the  inventor  of 
cast  beams.  These  served  their  purpose  and 
day  admirably,  but  now  they  are  looked  upon 
as  being  needlessly  heavy,  frequently  a source 
of  great  delay,  and  expensive  in  production, 
carriage,  and  fixing,  when  compared  with  rolled 
steel  joists,  or  in  some  instances  riveted  plate 
girders.  Moreover,  cast  beams  are  a somewhat 
uncertain  article,  subject  to  all  kinds  of  chance 
misfortunes  in  moulding  and  cooling,  and  from 
destruction  by  sudden  impact,  owing  to  undis- 
coverable  defects.  Many  serious  accidents 
have,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  occurred 
through  their  failure.  The  only  remedy  against 
disaster  is  by  testing  every  individual  beam, 
and  not  to  rest  content  with  testing  one  or  two 
of  a set.  I always  test  those  I use  by  hydraulic 
press  and  gauge,  and  have  occasionally  found 
a beam  to  fail  from  some  inherent  defect  in  the 
casting,  while  the  metal  itself  proved  to  be 
fully  up  to  specification.  Nevertheless,  no  kind 
of  girder  is  so  suited  for  damp  basements  and 
similar  situations,  or  as  proof  against  atmo- 
spheric changes,  as  the  cast  iron,  for  it  has  by 
this  time  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  neither 
wrought  iron  nor  steel,  whether  in  the  form  of 
rolled  joists  or  built  girders,  will  resist  rust 
arising  from  atmospheric  changes,  acid,  smoke, 
or  steam.  It  is  only  needful  to  look  at  the  state 
of  the  girders  and  columns  on  some  of  the 
London  railways  to  discover  what  havoc  is 
being  made  with  the  steel  and  wrought  iron 
work,  while  cast  girders  and  bridges  put  up 
100  years  ago  are  scarcely  pitted  in  the  skin  or 
outer  surface. 


The  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway  is  another 
instance  of  the  difficulty  in  preventing,  or 
rather  avoiding,  the  possibilities  of  rust  in  the 
outdoor  steel  work.  The  engineer  states  that 
there  are  80  acres  of  steel  surface  to  be  pro- 
tected, out  of  which  60  acres  are  black 
varnished,  and  the  remaining  20  acres  are 
painted  with  an  oxide  preparation.  The 
painting  has  to  be  regularly  carried  out  every 
tvvo  years.  I have  quite  recently  used  cast 
girders  in  deep  sub-basement  strong-rooms  in 
preference  to  wrought  or  steel,  and  as  a further 
precaution  they  were  cased  all  round  and  over 
the  projecting  flanges  with  concrete.  Most  of 
the  spans  were  24  ft.  and  27  ft.,  and  the  ordinary 
fish-bellied  form  was  adopted  as  the  most 
economical,  made  of  a metal  to  stand  9 tons 
per  square  inch  tensile,  and  to  safely  take  6 to 
7 tons  per  square  inch  in  compression. 

It  should  be  understood  that  I am  only 
referring  to  cast  girders  for  certain  purposes 
in  buildings,  and  not  for  bridges  or  other 
structures  subject  to  heavy  moving  or  rolling 
loads,  as  of  late  years  many  of  the  railways 
have  taken  down  their  cast  bridges,  replacing 
them  with  steel,  not  on  account  of  rust,  but 
their  inability  to  stand  the  present  heavy 
traffic. 

Rolled  iron  joists  were  first  made  in  1849  by 
the  Providence  Works  in  Belgium  ; the  inven- 
tion, which  was  patented  by  them,  was  wholly 
theirs.  The  same  works  introduced  the  manu- 
facture into  France  in  1850.  No  section  of  the 
kind  has  been  made  in  England,  and  the  first 
rolled  joists  used  in  this  country  were  produced 
by  the  works  just  named,  but  I believe  that 
soon  after  the  invention  was  seen  to  be  of  so 
great  a value,  the  Butterly  Works,  near  Derby, 
laid  down  a plant  and  commenced  rolling  to  a 
limited  extent.  In  1851  Fox  and  Barrett  began 
to  give  up  the  use  of  cast-iron  girders  for  their 
fireproof  floors,  and  introduced  rolled  iron 
joists  in  their  place,  but  it  was  not  until  1865 
and  1866  that  the  architectural  profession  took 
up  rolled  joists  in  a general  way. 

I may  say  in  passing  that  the  Builder  had 
been  about  that  time,  and  for  several  previous 
years,  a strong  advocate  for  the  extended  pro- 
duction of  “rolled  beams”;  the  late  Mr. 
Godwin  readily  grasped  the  fact  that  there 
was  a great  future  for  their  use. 

On  September  21,  1865,  Mr.  Zerah  Colborn 
tested  five  rolled  iron  joists,  and  wrote  such  a 
favourable  report  upon  the  extraordinary  and 
most  unexpected  resisting  power  of  the  beams, 
that  architects  thenceforward  felt  perfectly  safe 
in  adopting  the  working  tables  that  were 
shortly  after  published,  and  based  upon  actual 
tests.  Thus  another  invention  gave  a further 
and  enormous  impetus  to  the  use  of  metal  by 
architects  in  their  buildings,  because,  not  only 
are  rolled  joists  pre-eminently  suited  for  girders 
called  “compound  girders,”  to  distinguish 
them  from  rivetted  plate  girders,  but  their  use 
for  lintels,  floor  beams,  and  even  for  roof 
rafters  and  stanchions  is  almost  unlimited. 

Without  advertising  any  particular  manu- 
facturers, I may  say  that  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence of  some  thirty-two  years  goes,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  joists  to  a given 
specification  either  from  the  Continent  or 
America.  It  is  often  asserted  that  any  English 
joist  is  good  because  it  is  English  ; well,  that 
is  rather  far  from  the  fact.  I have  no  prefer- 
ence for  foreign  manufactures ; for  my  own 
work  I use  both  English  and  foreign,  as  either 
best  suits  my  requirements  as  to  strength, 
section,  expedition,  and  my  client’s  or 
employer’s  pockets.  Architects  have  been 
frequently  misled  by  grossly  exaggerated  and 
inaccurate  reports  as  to  the  foreign  joists  being 
so  very  inferior  to  English  as  to  be  untrust- 
worthy. Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
large  quantities  of  low-test  steel  joists,  or  what 
some  people  misname  “ builders’  joists,”  are 
produced,  which  answer  their  purpose  very 
well  for  ordinary  domestic  work,  but  for  im- 
portant buildings  good  medium  test  joists  are 
equally  obtainable. 

One  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  when  com- 
paring the  ordinary  with  the  good  joist,  that 
from  a point  of  strength  they  are  equal  practi- 
cally, because  the  low  test  joist  has  so  much 
more  area  of  metal  with  which  to  do  the  work 
than  the  high  test  joist ; the  same  reasoning 
would  apply  in  determining  the  area  of  any 
girder,  for  instance — presuming  you  have  a 
flange  stress  of  100  tons  to  provide  for,  and  are 
content  with  a steel  of  25  tons  tensile  value  at 
one-fourth  of  the  ultimate,  you  would  require 
16  in.  of  area,  but  if  a steel  at  30  tons  was 
desirable  you  would  only  require  13-3  in.  at 
the  same  factor  of  safety  ; then  it  becomes  a 


question  of  facility  in  obtaining  the  material 
and  the  cost. 

There  are  three  ranges  of  tests  submitted 
by  steel  joist  makers,  viz.  : — 25  to  29  tons  per 
square  inch,  26  to  30,  and  28  to  32  tons  per 
square  inch.  After  some  experience  in  the 
use  of  all  three,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  important  architectural  works  an 
average  of  28  tons  per  square  inch  is  quite  high 
enough.  If  a test  is  exacted  above  this  there  is 
great  risk  of  uncertainty  and  shortness,  besides 
which  the  joist  is  frequently  unworkable.  The 
following  tables  give  the  result  of  some  tests 
which  have  been  made  upon  English  steel 
joists  rolled  in  January,  and  from  which  I have 
specified.  The  sizes  range  from  6 in.  by  3 in. 
to  15  in.  by  6 in.  There  were  thirteen  samples, 
all  basic  Bessemer. 


The  highest  result  was  31-04  tons. 

„ average  „ 2973  tons. 

„ lowest  „ 289  tons. 

„ elongation  25-5  tons,  but  some  of  the 
pieces  were  10  in.  by  6£-  in.  long. 
Ten  of  these  joists  were  afterwards  tested  in 
lengths,  and  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Load  Deflec-  Perma- 
at  tion  under  nent 
centre,  load.  set. 


6 in.  X6  in  X 62  lb.  26  ft.  1 


4 in.  X6  in.  X 55  lb.  1 
do. 
do. 
do. 

2 in.  X6in.  X32  lb. 
do. 

2 in.  X 5 in.  X 36  lb. 


s ft  9 in, 
do. 


*5  1 7 

I • h 

Ms 

1 * 1 22 
J u‘6\  22 

i * US 
J 7*05  \ 18 


ft 

ft 


The  loads  marked  with  an  asterisk  denote 
the  central  safe  loads  indicated  in  the  makers’ 
book. 

Another  series  of  tests  for  specified  joists, 
flats,  tees,  angles,  and  channels,  produced  by 
the  Siemens’  basic  open-hearth  process,  gave 
the  following  results  : — 


20  tests  on  channels  highest  30-3 

average  286 
lowest  27-0 

23  „ rolled  joists highest  30-8 

average  28-9 
lowest  27-3 

21  „ angles  highest  31.0 

average  28  89 
lowest  27-5 

23  „ girder  flats  highest  30  6 

average  29  34 
lowest  279 

19  „ tees  highest  31-2 

average  29-12 
lowest  27-6 

he  elongation  on  S in.  averaged  29  per  cent, 
and  on  the  10  in.  „ » 25  per  cent. 


In  consequence  of  a joist  proving  defective 
during  working  up  I had  it  tested,  with  the 
following  results : — 

Ultimate  breaking  32-56,  an  extremely  high  point ; 
the  length  of  test  piece  was  8 in.,  the  elongation 
25  per  cent.,  and  the  contraction  48  9.  The  fracture 
was  silky. 

This  being  somewhat  surprising  I determined 
to  have  some  drillings  taken  from  the  joist,  and 
subjected  to  a chemical  analysis,  and  which 


gave  : — 

Carbon *23 

Phosphorous -09 

Manganese 77 

Sulphur  -048 


which  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  cold  short- 
ness arises  possibly  from  a little  excess  of 
phosphorous,  which  should  not  exceed  -06,  and 
a rather  high  carbon,  which  always  tends  to 
invite  atmospheric  disturbance. 

In  one  other  doubtful  case  a foreign  joist 
gave  30-3  ultimate  with  an  elongation  of  26-8, 
and  contraction  of  51-4,  so  that  it  seems  there 
are  instances  when  failure  does  arise  although 
tests  are  up  to  specification. 

Recent  tests  I have  had  on  foreign  steel  joists 
and  channels  came  out  as  follows  : — 


14  channels,  highest 30-16 

„ average 2865 

„ lowest  2774 

„ elongation  27-1 

„ contraction 56-35 

8 joists,  highest 30-54 

„ average 2899 

„ elongation  277 

„ contraction  50-93 


If  these  results  are  compared  with  the  first 
English  table  quoted  just  now  it  will  be  found 
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that  the  difference  is  scarcely  expressible.  The 
English  is  : — 


Highest 06 '5  above. 

Average 0074  „ 

Lowest  00-46  „ 

In  the  second  table  the  foreign  compares  even 
more  favourably. 

In  selecting  joists  the  first  thing  to  deter- 
mine is  whether  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
ultimate  is  to  be  adopted,  then  adopt  about 
one-twenty-fourth  of  the  span  for  depth  of 
narrow  flange  joists,  so  that  on  15  ft.  the  depth 
should  be  8 in.  For  wide  flange  joists  it  is 
safe  to  work  on  cne-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth 
of  the  span,  hence  a 12  in.  by  6 in.  or  12  in.  by 
6|-  in.  joist  would  carry  its  table  load  on  30  ft. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  have  any 
rigid  sort  of  rule  ; there  are  a hundred  necessi- 
ties of  construction  which  drive  an  architect 
away  from  all  hard  and  fast  lines.  A good  pro- 
portioned joist  is  said  to  have  its  flange  half 
its  depth,  and  this  works  out  very  well  up  to 
the  12  in.  or  14  in.  sections,  then  the  propor- 
tion goes  altogether,  because  above  14  in.  and 
up  to  20  in.  section  the  greatest  width  is  only 
7i  in.  Another  suggested  proportion  is  of 
flange  width  to  span,  say  one-twentieth  to  one- 
fortieth,  which  when  taken  with  the  'previous 
depth  proportion  works  out  very  badly,  thus 
for  a joist  35  ft.  span  at  one-fortieth  a flange 
would  be  needed  io£  in.  wide,  and  the  depth 
at  one-twentieth  would  be  21  in.  deep,  a joist 
20  in.  by  10J  in.  So  much  for  some  of  the 
theory.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  any  of  the 
deep  section  from  14  in.  to  20  in.  will  carry 
their  table  load  on  35  ft.  without  lateral  move- 
ment. Seeing  the  impossibility  of  architects 
designing  their  own  joists,  they  must  neces- 
sarily use  some  approved  standard  make,  but 
when  rivetted  girders,  either  compound  or 
plate  and  angle,  are  needed,  then  the  architect 
has  some  chance  of  designing  as  he  chooses. 

So  far  as  construction  goes,  there  is  little  in 
connexion  with  joists  to  remark  upon,  except, 
perhaps,  as  regards  connexions.  The  notched 
joggle  is  only  suitable  for  light  work.  The 
forged  set-up  joggle  is  the  most  approved 
method  for  good  work.  The  size  of  connecting 
cleats  and  number  of  bolts,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  sections  connecting  ; up  to  12  in.  deep 
two  bolls  high  are  usually  sufficient,  then  three 
or  four  up  to  the  20  in.  depth.  The  question  of 
single  or  double  cleating  depends  upon  whether 
the  loading  is  ordinary  or  heavy,  and  subject  to 
movement.  The  greatest  difficulty,  I think, 
architects  experience  is  in  the  want  of  a 
uniform  “ standard  " for  steel  joists  ; especially 
in  the  case  of  competition  is  this  needful, 
otherwise  a competition  becomes  one  only  in 
name,  and  depends  more  or  less  upon  the 
opinions  and  ideas  as  to  what  is  “ near 
enough  ” by  the  respective  makers,  entirely 
apart  from  recognised  professional  intelli- 
gence. 

Just  now  I mentioned  compound  girders. 
These  originated  from  the  rolled  joist.  The 
pioneers  of  this  invention  were  not  long  in 
finding  out  that  joists  would  combine  with 
plates  and  make  very  excellent  girders  at  a 
less  cost  than  rivetted  plate  and  angle,  and  be 
equally  effective.  In  1866  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
carried  out,  before  a large  assembly  of  archi- 
tects, at  which  I was  also  present,  a series  of 
experiments  upon  some  compound  girders. 
These  experiments  determined  the  constants 
of  the  calculated  tables  which  were  published 
for  this  form  of  girder  in  the  same  way  in 
which  Mr.  Fairbairn's  values  of  60,  70, 
and  80  for  rivetted  plate  girders  have 
become  constants  for  his  particular  sections. 
Two  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
results.  The  first  was  an  8 in.  by  2>-  in.  iron 
joist— a very  poor  section— having  a’6in.  by 
-gin.  top  flange  rivetted  on  ; the  weight  of  the 
section  was  22  lbs.  per  foot,  the  span  20  ft.  ; 
with  four  tons  on  the  centre  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible set  ; a load  of  five  tons  gave  a deflec- 
tion of  -Aj  ; at  seven  tons  set  increased  to  4 in., 
but  there  was  no  fracture.  Taking  the  area  of 
the  last  flange  at  1 in.  we  have  : — 


signs  of  fracture  appeared  under  the  top  flange. 


The  constant  from  the  formula  came 


out  at  300,  thus  : — 

20  x 240  _ 4800  _ 
/ x 26  ~ 60 


C=EL 

ad 


i860 


-=210 


7 x 240 

1x8  ~ s" 

which  latter  figures  become  the  constant  in  the 
formula : — 

The  other  girder  consisted  of  two  8 in.  by 
2h  in.  joists  with  a top  flange  8 in.  by  % in.’; 
40  lbs.  per  foot.,  and  20  ft.  long  ; 10  tons  applied 
o the  centre  gave  the  slightest  set ; at  16  tons 
the  register  indicated  £ in.;  and  at  20  tons 


So  here  we  have  a constant  of  210  against  Co 
for  single  web  rivetted  plate  girders,  and  300 
against  76  for  a box  girder.  Of  course,  no 
abstruse  calculation  can  possibly  upset  these 
results,  astonishing  as  they  may  appear.  As 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  says,  “ Facts,  not  opinions.” 
The  Builder  of  March  3,  1866,  has  an  in- 
teresting report  on  the  subject,  and  most  of 
,oaiing  papers  of  that  week  highly  com- 
mended the  new  girder.  Since  Fairbairn’s 
renowned  girder  no  such  important  invention 
applicable  to  constructive  arts  has  been  brought 
out. 

As  compounds  of  multitudinous  forms  were 
originally  composed  of  iron,  so  now  are  they 
of  steel,  giving  a corresponding  greater 
strength.  I do  not  suppose  any  of  us  present 
at  those  experiments  ever  thought  that  such  an 
enormous  and  world-wide  use  of  compound 
girders,  as  we  now  find  them  to  have  obtained, 
was  possible,  side  by  side  with  rivetted  plate 
sections.  During  my  practice  I have  used  this 
form  of  girder  very  successfully  up  to  loads  of 
210  tons  on  37  ft.  As  a rule,  they  are  cheaper 
to  make  than  plate  and  angle  sections,  and  un- 
doubtedly stiffer,  having  fewer  parts  and  in- 
volving less  rivetting.  A double  plate-box 
compound  girder  has  four  parts,  whereas  a 
plate  and  angle  girder  has  eight  parts  ; a 20-ft. 
section  of  the  former  needs  240  holes  to  rivet 
it  together,  and  the  latter  960  holes,  involving 
120  and  480  rivets  respectively.  The  rivets  in 
such  a compound  girder  are  usually  of  8 in 
pitch,  whereas  a plate  and  angle  girder  re- 
quires them  to  be  not  more  than  4 in.  pitch. 
1 seldom  adopt  a 6-in.  pitch  for  compounds 
unless  they  have  more  than  three  plates,  as 
from  a considerable  number  of  tests  I have 
made  it  is  very  evident  that  up  to  three  plates 
an  8-in.  pitch  is  ample. 

Although  next  to  cast  iron  in  invention,  I 
have  reserved  my  remarks  upon  rivetted  plate 
girders — which  have  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned— so  as  to  follow  “ compounds."  An 
iron  rivetted  single  web  plate  and  angle  girder 
was  patented  by  Fielder  & Baker  in  1847 
(illustration  shown).  It  was  proved  to  150  tons 
on  the  centre  and  gave  an  inch  deflection.  In 
the  same  year  it  appears  that  Mr.  Fairbairn 
also  patented  “ hollow-box  girders,”  a section 
which  he  formulated  in  1846,  but  I cannot  find 
any  reliable  information  as  to  its  exact  form, 
nor  of  any  lists  on  such  a beam  being  carried 
out,  although  the  section  was  undoubtedly  the 
origin  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  These  forms  of 
girders  have  become  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant item  in  building  and  engineering 
works  where  timber  is  incapable  of  carrying 
the  heavy  loads  which  confront  an  architect  in 
these  days,  when  people  will  have  big  spans 
and  few  supports.  The  two  most  noted  girder 
structures  erected  during  the  past  fifty  years 
are  the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits,  wholly  of  iron  (it  was  opened  in  1850), 
the  greatest  span  of  which  is  460  ft.,  each 
girder  weighing  1,600  tons  ; and  the  recon- 
structed Tay  Bridge,  which  is  wholly  of  steel, 
containing  51,000  tons  and  6h  millions  of 
rivets. 

The  single  and  double  web  rivetted  plate 
and  angle  girders— I wish  there  was  a short 
name  for  them — are  the  forms  we  are  most 
familiar  with.  The  only  new  feature  in  con- 
nexion with  them  arises  from  the  use  of  steel 
haying  almost  entirely  replaced  iron,  thus 
bringing  into  use  a new  value  per  square  inch. 
The  four  or  five  tons  of  the  good  old  days  for 
a working  safe  load,  with  iron  of  16  tons  to 
20  tons  tensile  strain,  or  even  Low-moor  of 
22  tons,  are  probably  gone  for  ever,  seeing 
that  steel  may  be  so  readily  obtained  for  the 
best  girder  work,  equal  to  a safe  load  of  7 tons 
and  more  per  square  inch  at  one-fourth  of  the 
ultimate.  Rivetted  plate  girders  require  the 
greatest  care  to  skilfully  design.  Although 
theory  is  not  always  convenient  to  carry  out  with 
exactitude,  yet  all  the  parts  of  a girder  should  be 
theoretically  calculated  by  graphics  or  mathe- 
matics, and  (unless  there  are  large  quantities  of 
sections  required,  warranting  special  rolling  to 
sixteenths  of  thickness)  the  nearest  size  usually 
to  be  obtained,  not  less  than  the  theoretical, 
should  be  adopted  in  execution  ; this  condition 
greatly  affects  both  cost  and  time  for  delivery. 


of  resistance  to  all  the  strains  imposed  by  the 
load  to  ensure  an  economical  girder.  Depth  is 
always  a trouble  to  the  architect,  who  is  greatly 
hampered  in  this  respect  when  designing 
girders  ; he  wants  all  the  head  room  possible. 
While  a deep  girder  is  cheaper,  it  may  be  con- 
siderably in  the  way,  and  it  will  cost  a little 
more  to  case.  On  the  other  hand,  a shallow 
girder  is  more  costly,  but  there  is  less  casing 
involved,  and  so  oftentimes  the  extra  cost  is 
cheerfully  endured. 

Take  a not  very  imaginary  case  of  an  in- 
ternal cross  wall  carrying,  say,  the  half  of  all 
the  floors  up  and  the  roof : load,  80  tons  ; 
span,  30  ft.  Engineers  generally  say  that  a 
twelfth  to  a sixteenth  of  the  span  is  a proper  pro- 
portion ; this  is  a wide  range,  and  there  seems 
no  absolute  reason  for  it,  except  that  a girder 
may  be  theoretically  strong  enough,  while  not 
in  itself  able  to  stand  ; on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  so  shallow  that  it  would  deflect  of  its 
own  weight,  although  theoretically  strong 
enough. 

When  not  tied  to  depth  1 have  generally  for 
heavy  loads  adopted  such  a section  as  that  the 
tons  stress  in  the  flange  equals  the  load  to  be 
carried  ; this  involves  a deep  girder,  but  usually 
a sufficiently  stiff  one,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  economical.  First,  taking  the  above  figures 

and  applying  Fairbairn’s  formula 

depth  at  one-twelfth  of  the  span  - 
40x30  _ 1200  _ 


4 x 
flange. 


we  get 
= 2-5  ft. 
stress  in  the 


If  28  ton  steel  is  used  at  a quarter  of  | 


the  ultimate,  — = 17-4  square  inches  will  t 


be  required  in  the  flanges,  plus  the  loss  for 
holes. 

At  one-sixteenth  of  the  span  = r86  ft.  depth 

10x30  300  , . 

7 — -7-  = 7 = 161  tons  stress 
1 x r86  186 

then  ^“  = 23  square  inches,  an  excess  of 

nearly  6 in.  over  the  one-twelfth  result. 

Now  by  adopting  the  equality  method  the 
flange  becomes  considerably  less,  thus  : — 
Depth  3-5  ft.,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  span, 

then  -IP-X  3°  _ — gQ  tons  which  agrees 

ix  3 ‘5  3'5 

80 


with  the  load,  and  the  area  required  is  — = 

7 


ii'43  square  inches.  The  least  depth,  just 
determined  at  one-sixteenth  of  the  span,  is  i*86, 
say  1 ft.  ioin.  on  30  ft.,  but  I constantly  meet  with 
strenuous  objections  to  such  a depth,  and  am 
frequently  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  1 ft.  6 in., 
which,  with  an  11  in.  joist  floor,  would  give  a 
9 in.  projection  below  the  ceiling.  The  result 
at  this  reduced  depth  is  as  follows  : — 

10  x 30  300 

= A — — 200 

1 x 15  15 

: 28-57  square  inches.  The  present 


then  ‘ 


approximate  cost  of  a 30  ft.  span  girder  would 
be  : — 

£ s.  d. 

For  ^rth  of  the  span  31  7 8 

For  ^th  of  the  span  37  19  2 

For  the  equality  method  ...  28  18  2 

And  for  the  18  in.  deep  section  39  11  5 

These  examples  prove  the  axiom  that  a deep 
girder  is  the  most  economical,  but  I think  it  is 
not  possible  practically,  except  under  very 
unusual  spans  and  loads,  to  adopt  a deeper 
section  than  that  arising  from  the  equality 
method  ; as  for  small  loads  the  girder,  while 
theoretically  strong,  would  not  even  be  self- 
supporting.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  a 6 ft. 
depth  was  taken  for  the  girder  under  con- 
sideration, the  area  required  would  only  be 
7-14  in.,  thus — 

10  x 5 _ 50 
l x I 7 

for  which,  after  providing  for  rivet  holes, 
two  3 in.  by  3 in.  by  l in.  angles  and  one  12  in. 
by  ^ in.  plate  would  be  sufficient ; but,  by 
reason  of  its  lightness,  it  would  scarcely  main- 
tain lateral  stiffness;  hence  such  girders  are 
only  suitable  for  use  in  strutted  pairs,  say  for 
a footbridge  or  bridle-way.  This  depth  of  6 ft., 
or  one-fifth  of  the  span,  is  not  at  all  unusual  or 
unreasonable,  more  particularly  if  the  practice 
of  American  engineers  may  be  cited  ; it  is  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  adopt  one-sixth  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  span  as  economical  working. 


-=7-14 


Tl  ■ v , 1 , c may  be  considered  that  7 is  a rather  high 

There  should  be  no  excess  of  metal  in  one  part  stress  for  safety  for  steel,  seeing  that  the  Board 

nvpr  annthpr  • fhprp  mncl  Kf.  n I J ° . 


over  another  ; there  mud  be  a perfect  balance  I of  Trade  some  years  ago  fixed  61  tons  ptr 
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square  inch  as  the  maximum  for  railway  work! 
but,  as  I have  previously  shown  by  test  results, 
with  a uniform  steel  at  28  tons  a quarter,  or  7 
tons  per  square  inch  is  quite  safe.  Of  course, 
if  the  steel  is  less  than  28  the  factor  of  safety 
must  come  down  in  proportion. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  any 
evenly  distributed  load,  but  when  there  are 
concentrated  loads  and  loads  at  various  points — 
for  instance,  a division  wall  coming  in  at  the 
centre  of  a main  front  girder,  and  loads  also 
brought  thereon  by  stout  mullions  or  small 
piers — each  load  should  be  worked  out 
separately  to  obtain  an  accurate  result.  It  is 
most  unwise  to  be  content  with  a “ rule  of 
thumb  ” method,  and  especially  so  when 
heavy  loads  at  various  points  have  to  be  dealt 
with. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a single  paper  to 
quote  formula;  even  for  the  more  usual  cases 
which  arise,  but  with  regard  to  central  loads  I 
may  remind  you  that  every  ton  so  placed  is 
equivalent  to  two  tons  distributed,  and  prac- 
tically a dead  centre  load  is  bad  for  a girder. 
Where  the  flanges  require  more  than  one 
plate  it  is  economy  to  shorten  the  remaining 
number  to  suit  the  varying  flange  stress, 
although,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  two  plates 
only  it  may  cost  nearly  as  much  to  bed  up  the 
thickness  as  the  extra  length  of  plate  is  worth  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  entirely  a matter  within  the 
architect’s  discretion,  and  apart  from  the  neces- 
sities of  construction. 

The  use  of  steel  has  considerably  reduced 
the  number  of  thicknesses  of  plates  required  in 
girded  work,  and  so  to  some  extent  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  transit,  and  fixing  ; for  instance, 
a girder  requiring  a flange  area  of  50  in.  in 
iron,  involving  the  use  of  six  14  in.  by  $ in. 
plates  and  two  4^  in.  by  $in.  angles,  would 
only  require  in  steel  four  14  in.  by  i in.  and 
two  4^  in.  angles.  In  light  iron  girders  £ in. 
thick  webs  were  generally  snfiicieht  for 
ordinary  girders  when  properly  stiffened,  but 
it  is  hardly  economical  or  good  practice  to 
adopt  less  than  a £ in.  web  because  of  using 
steel,  as  the  additional  stiffening  required 
would  bring  up  the  cost  to  more  than  if  the 
£ in.  webs  were  adopted.  The  sectional  area 
of  the  web  required  at  10  ft.  from  the  centre 
is  thus  : — 

a = -T~— - v w=2  66  tons  per  foot  of  loadiug. 

>•=10  ft.  from  centre. 

5.  Safe  load  per  square  inch. 

2 TO-=  3‘S  per  square  inch. 

7 
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14  is  the  height  of  the  web  in  inches 
between  the  flanges,  '27,  or  say  £in.,  is  the 
theoretical  thickness.  But  on  looking  at  the 
section  it  will  be  manifest  that  so  thin  a web 
for  such  a height  will  require  considerable 
stiffening  (notwithstanding  the  angles)  by 
means  either  ot  packed  stiffeners,  as  shown  by 
red  lines,  or  with  bracket  stiffeners,  as  shown 
by  blue  lines,  Nos.  8 and  9. 

I seldom  use  a web  less  than  £ in.  thick 
except  for  verv  light  work.  A § in.  web  re- 
quires less  stiffening,  and  affords  a greater 
chance  of  uniformity  throughout ; there  are  no 
changes  of  thickness.  A sufficient  metal  is  pro- 
vided in  the  ends  for  shear  without  additional 
stiffeners.  Moreover,  now  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  flats  up  to  40  ft.  long  without  much 
delay  or  serious  expense,  uniformity  of  web 
enables  some  of  the  longest  girders  to  be  con- 
structed with  one  flat,  which  is  a very  great 
consideration,  not  only  as  regards  workman- 
ship, but  effectiveness  of  the  girders.  Simi- 
larly, the  angles  and  flats  forming  the  flanges 
may  be  in  one  length,  so  that  a girder  of  large 
dimensions  may  be  constructed  without  a 
single  cover  plate  or  angle  cover  anywhere  in 
its  length.  Girders  thus  made  up  will  give  a 
high  result  under  actual  test.  I have  had  no 
opportunity  myself  of  testing  very  large 
girders,  but  I have  many  ordinary  ones,  say 
up  to  200  tons,  and  have  found  a considerable 
approach  to  the  results  already  mentioned,  as 
derived  from  the  compound  sections. 

All  steel  beams  have  a perceptible  deflection 
under  their  full  load,  unless,  of  course,  they 
are  clumsily  and  extravagantly  designed. 
Some  specifications  stipulate  that  there  shall  be 
no  deflection  whatever  ; this  is  absurd,  for,  in 
addition  to  other  tests,  deflection  should  be 
specified  at  the  usual  limit  of  a good  girder, 
not  exceeding  ^ in.  to  each  foot  of  span.  A 
relatively  shallow  girder,  even  if  strong 
enough,  will  always  have  a greater  tendency 


Original. 

Ultimate  Stress. 

Fractured. 

Diameter. 

Area. 

Total. 

Per  sq.  inch  of  original 
area. 

Dia. 

Area. 

Difference. 

Area. 

Per  cent. 

inch  turned. 
•566 
•566 
•566 

sq.  in. 
•252 
’252 
■252 

lbs. 

15,070 

15,518 

15,95° 

lbs.  lbs. 

59, 800  "1 

61,580  1-61,558=27  tons. 

63,294/ 

Fracture  Silky. 

inch. 

•35 

■34 

■35 

sq.  in. 
'096 
•091 
•096 

■156 

•161 

•156 

61 ’9) 

65-9  > 62  6 
61-9) 

Original. 

Total  Stress. 

Double  Shear. 

Single  Shear. 

Diameter. 

Area. 

Per  square  inch. 

Per  square  inch. 

inch. 

■74 

•74 

'74 

square  inch. 

•430 

'43° 

'43° 

lbs. 

35.859 

34,650 

36,225 

lbs.  lbs. 

83,477i 

80,581  .82,767  = 37  l°ns 

84.244  J 

lbs.  lbs. 

4i,738q 

40,290  j 41,383  = 18-5  tons 

42,122  J 

to  deflect  than  a deeper  one  ; hence  depth  is  so 
important  a factor  in  design.  With  regard  to 
rivets  in  constructional  plate  and  angle  girder 
work,  generally  speaking  a 4-in.  pitch  is  the 
most  efficient,  but  sometimes  when  there  are 
an  unusual  number  of  plates  or  joints  to  be 
secured  a 3-in.  pitch  is  desirable.  A great  deal 
depends  upon  whether  the  holes  are  punched, 
broached,  or  wholly  drilled.  All  rivets  should 
be  of  mild  steel,  and  specified  to  stand  24  tons 
to  28  tons  per  square  inch,  to  double  bend  hot 
or  cold  without  fracture,  and  to  stand  the  head 
being  hammered  out  when  red  hot  to  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  rod  without  splitting. 
Some  rivets  which  I have  had  tested  recently 
gave  the  following  results  (Tables  1 and  2) 


the  density  between  a thick  and  thin  plate ; still- 
the  appearance  of  the  fracture  is  different. 

A steel  plate  £ in.  thick,  to  stand  a tensile  test  of 
say  27  tons  to  the  square  inch,  would  require  about 
0-15  of  carbon  per  cent.  If  that  piece  of  steel  were 
rolled  into  a plate  of  1%  in.  thick  it  would  pro- 
bably break  at  about  25  tons  per  square  inch.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a piece  of  steel  i£  in.  thick  is 
wanted  to  stand  32  tons  per  square  inch,  in  my 
opinion  it  must  have  carbon  from  0-22  to  0-24  per- 
cent. A plate  with,  say,  0 22  of  carbon  per  cent, 
rolled  down  to  a thickness  of  yz  in.  or  g in.  would 
break  at  something  like  the  stress  the  fractured 
plate  showed,  somewhere  in  the  region  of  40  tons 
to  the  square  inch." 

Machine  riveting  is  much  in  vogue,  both 
pneumatic  and  hydraulic,  to  ensure  good  work, 


Rivets  | -in.  diameter , 3 fa-in.  long  (under  head). 


Stress  per 
sq.  inch  of 
1*  ractured 
Area. 


lbs. 

*64,445 


Table  1. 

Shearing. 

Rivets  l-in.  diameter , 3 \-in.  long  (under  head). 


Steel  Bar  14  in.  by  \-in. 


Original. 

Size. 

Area. 

1 '23^ '74 

sq.  in. 
910 

Ultimate  Stress. 

Fractured. 

Stress  per 
S‘l-  in-  of 
Fractured 

Extension. 

Total. 

Per  sq.  inch 

Area. 

Difference. 

I 

Inch.  1 p.  c. 

Appearance 
of  Fracture. 

of  original 

Area 

p.  c. 

Area. 

lbs. 

62,200 

lbs.  tons 

68,352  = 3»'5 

in. 

T15X  -69 

sq.  in. 

'793 

•..7 

I2'S 

lbs. 

78,436 

i'i6  ix‘6 

■ Granular 

1 Lamination. 

As  an  instance  of  the  vagaries  of  steel  manu- 
facture, I may  mention  that  last  month 
amongst  some  steel  plates,  all  rolled  at  the 
same  time  and  which  were  specified  at  about 
30  tons  tensile,  we  found  one,  a 14  in.  by  § in., 
which  worked  very  badly,  and  upon  testing  it 
the  reason  was  apparent,  as  above  (Table  3). 

Instead  of  a contraction  of  12-8  and  an  elonga- 
tion of  ii-6  there  should  have  been  about  45 
and  22  respectively  on  10  in. 

In  addition  to  tensile  elongation  and  con- 
traction tests  it  is  as  well,  with  very  important 
work,  to  specify  that  a steel  plate  shall  stand  a 
number  of  holes  being  punched  tb  in-  aPar* 
without  breaking  the  metal  between,  as  the 
samples  on  the  table. 

With  regard  to  the  thickness  of  plates,  it  is 
desirable  not  to  exceed  £ in.  or  g in.  in  a 
general  way,  because  it  is  held  that  plates  less 
than  1 in.  thick  give  a better  test  than  plates  of 
more  than  1 in.  thick,  and  principally  because 
the  same  work  in  rolling  cannot  be  got  upon 
thick  plates  as  upon  thin  ones.  I cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Dicks  (an 
eminent  Scotch  engineer)  on  the  subject  of 
carbon  and  thick  plates  : — 

“ In  rolling  metal  down  to  a thin  plate,  say  to  g in 
or  ^ in.  thick,  the  molecules,  If  they  have  long 
dimensions,  seem  to  have  their  long  dimensions 
laid  closer  together  ; their  centres  of  attraction  are 
in  the  closest  possible  position,  and  therefore  the 
plate  has  a higher  tenacity  for  the  same  material. 
In  a thick  plate  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this 
closeness,  although  I must  say  I have  not.  been  able 
to  detect  by  careful  experiments  any  difference  in 


as  it  is  said,  and  a greater  output ; but,  from 
experience,  I find  that  the  process  requires 
quite  as  much  looking  after  as  hand  riveting 
and  the  result  is  quite  as  uncertain,  if  there  is 
any  uncertainty  at  all.  In  any  case  there  are 
numerous  instances  where  machine  riveting  is 
not  possible,  so  that  hand  riveting  must  still  be 
in  use.  I shall  no  doubt  be  anathema  if  I say 
I have  a strong  leaning  towards  good  sound 
hand  riveting,  though  I candidly  admit  that,  as 
regards  numbers  driven,  speed,  and  cost,  the 
machine  work  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

The  warren,  lattice,  strut  and  brace,  and 
kindred  forms  of  steel  girders,  architects  occa- 
sionally find  of  great  service,  but  they  are  not 
girders  altogether  suitable  for  heavy  loads  in 
ordinary  buildings,  and  their  construction  does 
not  call  for  any  special  remarks,  as  the  formula; 
adopted  for  iron  equally  applies  to  steel,  the 
only  variation  being  in  the  safe  load  per  square 
inch,  which  I have  before  stated  is  6 tons  or 
7 tons  instead  of  4 tons  or  5 tons. 

The  use  of  steel  for  almost  every  form  of 
rooting  has  also  greatly  increased,  and  is 
now  supplanting  the  limber  roof,  except  where 
such  is  required  for  appearance  or  to  meet  a 
prejudice  ; but  l think  there  is  no  reason  why 
roofing  may  not  be  still  more  generally  adopted 
instead  of  wood  ; the  forms  available  are  so 
numerous  that  an  architect's  requirements  can 
be  leadily  complied  with  in  ordinary  sections. 
Steel  enables  the  construction  of  very  light 
trusses  or  principals,  which  up  to  60  ft.  or 
70  ft.  span  can  be  easily  lifted  tonjpletely 
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THE  BUILDER. 


framed  the  same  as  a wood  principal,  and 
when  flush  and  level  ceilings  are  necessary,  a 
horizontal  tie,  formed  with  a or  two  angles 
JL  will  afford  proper  fixing  for  the  ceiling 
joists,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  the 
tee  any  other  form  to  suit  an  elliptical,  seg- 
mental, or  coved  ceiling.  The  pitch  of  a roof, 
however  steep,  is  no  impediment  to  construct- 
ing a sufficiently  rigid  steel  principal,  always 
providing  that  the  calculations  are  correct. 
Illustrations  Nos.  23  and  24,  to  a f -in.  scale,  are 
two  examples  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.  Steel  joists,  too,  offer  a most  econo- 
mical means  of  forming  roofs  without  princi- 
pals, and  of  constructing  roof  principals  in 
such  a way  that  the  tie,  being  a joist,  may 
carry  the  fir  ceiling  joists,  and  also  afford 
ample  storing  room  above  (illustration  No.  4.) 
The  ordinary  struts,  as  such,  and  braces,  are 
wholly  unnecessary,  it  only  needs  for  the  con- 
nexions of  the  uprights  and  rafter  joists  to  be 
ample  and  secure  to  ensure  a perfectly 
rigid  truss ; so  that,  with  principals  of 
steel  joists  to  40  ft.  span,  and  purlins 
of  steel  joists,  even  of  40  ft.  span— which 
I have  recently  adopted— between  brick  or 
stone  gables,  interior  party  walls,  or  between 
principals,  the  use  of  wood  may  be  almost 
entirely  avoided.  Such  a construction  should 
be  most  favourably  viewed  from  a “ fire-resist- 
ing ’’  point,  as  the  less  there  is  to  burn  the  less 
risk  is  there  of  a big  fire.  In  the  case  of 
mansard  roofs  of  two  or  more  stories,  steel 
joists  afford  very  great  facilities  of  construc- 
tion, and  are  convenient  when  the  slopes  and 
sides  have  to  be  concreted.  The  floor  joists 
form  ties  to  the  base  of  the  sloping  rafters, 
and  the  upper  floor  joists  act  as  struts.  The 
sloping  rafters  also  become  stanchions,  and 
may  usually  be  in  one  length  (illustration 
shown). 

Of  course,  I might  expand  this  subject  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  especially  in  the  region  of 
steel  roof  construction.  I feel  that  I have 
trespassed  very  much  upon  your  time,  and  yet 
have  only  touched  upon  a few  constructive 
questions  with  which  you  have  to  deal  in  your 
every-day  routine.  Steel  is  no  doubt  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  there  must  be  a great  development 
awaiting  it  in  the  near  future,  especially  with 
regard  to  its  usefulness  in  building  construc- 
tion ; and  the  adaption  and  application  of 
constructional  steelwork  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  his  art  that  the  architect 
of  the  near  future  will  have  to  face. 


[April  20,  1901. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

A meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  Sir  J. 
Rolleston,  M.P.,  presiding. 

THE  RATING  OF  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  Walter  C.  Ryde,  barrister-at-law, 
read  a paper  on  “The  Rating  of  Public 
Houses.”  After  touching  on  the  question  of 
monopoly  as  influencing  rent,  Mr.  Ryde  ad- 
mitted that  trade,  or  the  profits  of  trade,  as 
such,  could  not  be  rated,  but  said  that  rate- 
able value  was  the  rent  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  and  the  question  was,  would 
the  existence  of  a trade,  or  the  possibility  of 
carrying  on  a profitable  trade  upon  the  pre- 
mises, increase  the  rent  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  ? If  it  would,  the  rateable 
value mustbe  increased  accordingly.  In  treating 
of  the  question  of  personal  goodwill,  Mr.  Ryde 
said  that  if  the  outgoing  tenant  could  take  away 
all  his  customers,  the  new  tenant  would  be  start- 
ing a new  business  ; if  the  outgoing  tenant  could 
take  away  none,  the  new-comer  would  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  existing  trade.  Whether  the 
rent  would  be  smaller  or  larger  depended 
entirely  upon  the  way  in  which  this  question 
of  fact  must  be  answered  ; and  this  was  a ques- 
tion for  surveyors  and  not  for  a lawyer  to 
answer.  In  the  case  of  a tied  house,  it  was 
plain  that  if  the  tenant  paid  more  for  his 
liquors  than  a free  tenant  would  the  extra  price 
must  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  true 
rent.  The  rent,  therefore,  paid  for  a tied  house 
did  not  assist  the  valuer,  unless  he  knew  what 
the  tenant  was  paying  to  his  landlord  in  the 
shape  of  extra  prices  for  the  liquor  he  bought. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Ryde,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  K.C.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  Eve. 
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THE  INCORPORATED  INSTITUTE 
BRITISH  DECORATORS. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INCORPORATION. 

A dinner  was  held  at  the  Trocadero 
Monday 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A special  general  meeting  (business)  of  this 
Institute  was  held  on  Monday,  Mr.  E.  A 
Gruning,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Butler  Wilson  (President  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society)  and 
R.  Stephen  Ayling,  attending  for  the  first  time 
since  their  election  as  Fellows,  were  formally 
admitted,  and  signed  the  register. 

A recommendation  of  the  Council,  that  Mr. 
Wm.  Emerson,  President,  be  requested  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year  of  office,  was  adopted,  and  conse- 
quently By-law  26  was  suspended. 

[By-law  26  states  that — “No  President  who 
has  filled  the  office  for  two  successive  years 
(Mr.  Emerson  has  been  President  since  June, 
1899)  shall  be  again  eligible  for  the  Presidency 
until  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
termination  of  his  tenure  of  office.”  But  the 
33rd  section  of  the  Charter  gives  power  to  a 
general  meeting  to  suspend  a by-law  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Royal  Institute  confirmed  at  a 
subsequent  general  meeting,  held  not  less  than 
seven  and  not  more  than  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  former  meeting.] 

The  alterations  in  the  Institute  form  of  con- 
tract proposed  by  the  Council  were  sanctioned 
subject  to  slight  verbal  amendment." 

.Air.  William  Woodward  gave  notice  that  he 
would  ask  the  Council  to  convene  a special 
general  meeting  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  a resolution 
urging  that  “ the  proposed  memorial  to  Queen 
v ictoria  should  be  open  to  the  competition  of 
all  British  (including  Colonial)  architects, 
sculptors,  and  artists.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  eleventh  general  meeting  (ordinary)  of 
the  session  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  when 
3 paper°n  “ The  Classifications  of  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  Architecture  ” will  be  read  bv  Mr 
Francis  Bond,  M.A. 


efor  April  6. 


Restaurant,  Piccadilly  Circus,  . ..  ^ 

evening  to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  this  Institute.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  (President). 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  M.  C.  Cowtan 
(Vice-President  of  the  Institute  and  Master  of 
the  Painters’  and  Stainers’  Company),  Mr.  W. 
Rowe  (Past-Master  of  the  Painters'  Company), 
Mr.  R.  J.  Bennett  (Glasgow),  Mr.  W.  Pitman 
(Treasurer  of  the  Institute),  Mr.  J.  C.  M. 
Vaughan,  Mr.  T.  H.  Pritchard  (Clerk  of  the 
Painters’  Company),  Mr.  F.  W.  Englefield 
(Secretary),  Mr.  Henry  Gibson  (Dublin),  Colonel 
R.  J.  Bennett  (Glasgow),  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe 
(Past-Master  of  the  Painters’  and  Stainers' 
Company),  Mr.  W.  G.  Sutherland  (Manchester; 
Secretary  of  the  North  of  England  Master 
Painters'  Association). 

After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Pitman  proposed 
‘ The  Imperial  Forces,”  for  which  Colonel 
Bennett  responded. 

The  President  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
“The  Incorporated  Institute  of  British  Deco- 
rators.”  He  thought  the  Institute  had  great 
possibilities.  The  first  possibility  it  had  was 
that  of  bringing  into  touch  with  one  another 
those  minds  which  were  interested  in  the  same 
subject,  and  that  subject  their  beautiful  craft. 
The  craft  of  decoration  admitted  of  almost 
illimitable  extension  and  certainly  refine- 
ment. Those  who  had  recently  made  the 
journey,  promoted  by  the  Institute,  to 
Italy  had  seen  for  themselves  how  art  deco- 
ration might  reach  a high  artistic  ideal.  But 
it  was  not  only  the  advantage  of  rubbing 
shoulders  at  the  social  board  that  they  had  to 
look  at,  but  the  bringing  together  of  men  who 
were  in  every-day  business  competitors.  It 
was  possible  for  this  Institute,  through  written 
and  unwritten  laws,  to  bring  about  a far  more 
dignified  and  honourable  relationship  between 
man  and  man  than  could  be  otherwise  attained. 
Then  there  were  also  many  points  in  which  the 
exchange  of  expert  opinions  one  with  another 
would  have  a wholesome  effect.  They  were, 
he  was  afraid,  apt  to  move  in  grooves.  It  was 
a most  disappointing  thing  in  their  craft  to  see 
men  satisfied  with  what  already  existed  rather 
than  aiming  at  something  very  much  more 
studied  and  artistic  in  its  result.  There  was 
no  short  road  to  success  in  art ; it  was  rather 
by  a constant  endeavour  to  do  better  that  the 
highest  ideal  was  attained.  He  had  reached 
that  age  when  there  was  great  reason  for 
fancying  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  on 


studying,  but  he  confessed  that  he  did  not 
take  that  view,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
delight  that  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  re- 
cently with  those  splendid  examples  of  the 
decorators'  craft  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Sutherland  gave  “The  Painters’  and 
Stainers’  Company.”  The  guild,  he  said,  held 
a charter  dating  back  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  it  had  not  only  fulfilled  its 
mission  in  the  past,  but  had  shown,  by  its  more 
modern  activities,  that  it  was  devoted  to  the 
task  of  lifting  the  craft  to  a higher  level  and 
inspiring  it  with  loftier  ideals.  The  success  of 
the  Incorporated  Institute  of  British  Decorators 
was  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  stimulus 
given  by  the  Painters’  Company. 

Mr.  Cowtan  acknowledged  the  toast,  and 
gave  the  Institute  the  heartiest  welcome  on  the 
occasion  of  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Painters’  Hall. 

Mr.  Sitwell  proposed  “The  Health  of  the 
Chairman,”  remarking  that  their  craft  had  been 
passing  through  a crisis  from  which  it  must 
emerge  either  in  triumph  or  drop  into  in- 
significance. Personally,  he  regarded  the 
Institute  as  having  come  upon  the  scene  just 
at  the  right  moment  to  achieve  the  triumph 
and  to  elevate  their  craft  to  the  position  of  a 
profession.  Hitherto  their  craft  had  been 
included  among  the  despised  and  rejected 
occupations,  but  they  need  only  inspect  the 
great  works  at  Florence  to  receive  enlighten- 
ment as  to  what  high  ideals  decorators  could 
attain.  The  Institute  was  getting  stronger 
from  month  to  month,  and  would  soon,  he 
hoped,  reach  a stage  of  robust  manhood. 

The  President’s  brief  reply  concluded  the 
toast  list. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Painters’  Hall,  E.C.,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  when  the  following  officers 
were  re-elected  President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  ; 
Vice-presidents,  Messrs.  M.  C.  Cowtan,  J.  C.  M. 
Vaughan,  R.  J.  Bennett,  Hy.  Gibson,  and 
J.  F.  Barter.  Five  members  were  also  elected 
to  the  General  Council.  The  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Pitman)  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Englefield) 
were  also  re-elected.  An  account  was 
given  by  the  President  of  the  year’s  work, 
reference  being  made  to  the  instructive 
lectures  given  at  Painters’  Hall,  particu- 
larly that  by  Dr.  G.  Williamson  on  fresco 
painting.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  some 
fifty  decorators  had  been  admitted  as  Fellows 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  bringing  the 
strength  of  the  Institute,  in  all  classes,  up  to 
350,  which  included  leading  members  of  the 
craft  of  decorators  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association,  held  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall,  E.C., 
on  Saturday,  Mr.  T.  C.  Dee  introduced  for 
discussion  the  subject  of  "The  present  position 
of  the  sanitary  inspector.”  Mr.  W.  West  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

Mr.  Dee  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
tenure  of  the  sanitary  inspector  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1896,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  all  the  powers  to  deal  with  nui- 
sances that  they  could  possibly  wish  for  were 
to  be  found  in  the  same  Act.  If,  therefore,  the 
law  was  so  satisfactory,  why  were  inspectors 
anxious  for  better  results  in  the  work  done  for 
the  advancement  of  the  public  health  and 
more  satisfactory  position  for  themselves  ? 
Was  the  administration  defective  ? He  thought 
it  must  be  accepted  that  certainly  the  tenure  of 
office  might  be  much  improved  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  could  be  induced  to 
administer  it  in  as  liberal  a spirit  as  had  been 
done  with  respect  to  district  medical  officers  of 
poor  law  unions.  He  regarded  the  present 
administration  of  the  law  as  detrimental  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  public  by  leaving  the 
sanitary  inspector’s  position  liable  to  be  taken 
from  him  in  consequence  of  a due  fulfilment  of 
his  duties  when  it  was  against  the  personal 
interest  of  his  direct  employers.  Again,  the 
local  sanitary  authorities  were  at  times  very 
diffident  in  enforcing  all  the  powers  they 
possessed.  He  would  only  instance  one  form 
of  this,  that  was  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
penal  clauses  of  the  by-laws  of  the  London 
County  Council  with  reference  to  water-closets 
and  soil-pipes.  The  law  was  enormously 
strong  and  very  clear — some  might  say  too 
strong  and  too  clear — yet  they  all  knew  that  it 
was  very  frequently  not  fully  administered. 
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And  what  an  unsatisfactory  position  for  the 
sanitary  inspector,  who  by  the  direct  order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  reported  such 
breaches,  to  find  that  he  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing, the  strong  law  notwithstanding ! Again, 
the  taking  from  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the 
control  of  sanitary  works  in  progress  in  his 
district  prevented  him  from  deriving  full 
fruition  of  his  work.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  he  submitted  that  the  administration 
fell  far  short  of  what  might  be  reasonably 
expected.  Replying  to  a second  query — “ Is 
the  present  position  due  to  the  sanitary 
inspector  himself  ?”— Mr.  Dee  pointed  out  that 
many  of  them  were  originally  connected  with 
the  building  trade,  and  with  the  widening  of 
the  opportunities  of  studying  science  opened 
up  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  their 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  wisdom  of  acquiring 
something  more  than  a rule-of-thumb  know- 
ledge of  their  handicraft  ; and  by  the  know- 
ledge they  gained,  coupled  with  the  great 
opportunities  they  possessed  of  applying  those 
scientific  theories  to  the  rising  science  of 
public  health  (hygiene),  they  were  naturally  led 
to  prepare  lor  a position  such  as  they  now 
hold.  Again,  many  of  them  gained  their  first 
conception  of  the  duties  of  their  position  in 
the  office  of  a sanitary  department,  which  was 
followed  up  by  a practical  application  of  the 
theoretical  knowledge  as  a junior  inspector  in 
some  provincial  town,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  who  had  passed  many  years  in  a similar 
position.  They  knew  of  a good  many  instances 
of  successful  inspectors  who  had  attained  better 
posts  in  consequence  of  their  qualifications, 
and  they  were  animated  by  a lively  spirit  of 
emulation  to  study  hard,  to  work  with  intelli- 
gent interest,  that  they  might  likewise  succeed. 
He  urged  that  they  must  guard  themselves  in 
their  dealings  with  their  brother  inspectors, 
holding  at  least  that  those  inspectors  were 
carrying  out  their  duties  as  well  as  they  were  ; 
and  even  if  they  could  not  fairly  think  this 
in  every  case,  let  them  minimise  their  own 
personal  light  for  the  glory  and  welfare  of  their 
profession  as  a body.  Professionally  they  were 
all  brethren,  and  he  urged  them  to  leave  the 
position  of  the  workman  and  his  foreman  and 
rise  to  the  professional  dignity  of  colleagues. 
Having  suggested  a theoretical  unity,  he  would 
point  out  a practical  application  of  this  merging 
of  one’s  personality  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  body  that  could  easily  be  made — that  was, 
they  should  be  able  to  take  up  one  or  other 
of  the  undoubted  hardships  that  sanitary  in- 
spectors met  with  ; and,  for  instance,  when 
a man  lost  his  position,  or  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  position  because  he  did  or 
wished  to  do  his  duty,  their  Association,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  advise  him  to 
compromise  with  his  authority  until  he  had 
obtained  another  post,  would  be  able  to  inves- 
tigate the  case,  advise  him  how  to  act,  and 
obtain  wide  publicity  for  his  and  his  authorities’ 
actions.  If,  notwithstanding  this,  he  lost  his 
post,  the  honour  of  the  whole  body  could  be 
vindicated  without  loss  to  him,  for  they  should 
support  him  (and  thank  him  for  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  given  them)  until  he  was  again 
acting  for  the  good  of  them  all  and  in  the  real 
interest  of  public  health  by  a further  fearless 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  honourable  post 
as  a worker  for  the  advancement  of  health  for 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  would  urge  them 
to  aim  high  and  say  as  a body,  “ We  will  do 
more  than  command  success  : we  will  de- 
mand it.” 

A discussion  followed,  and  at  the  conclusion 
a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Dee. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hindley  District  Council  Offices.— The 
first  premium  in  the  competition  for  these 
offices  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Ralph,  & Heaton,  architects,  Wigan.  The  cost 
of  the  buildings  will  be  about  7,000/.  The 
competitors  numbered  between  seventy  and 
eighty. 

Dunfermline  Baths  and  Gymnasium.— 
The  sum  originally  offered  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  build  and  equip  at  Dunfermline  the  baths 
and  gymnasium  was  20,000/.  Competitive 
plans  were  sent  in  and  it  was  found  that  in 
every  case  the  probable  cost  exceeded  the  sum 
at  the  committee’s  disposal.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
since  agreed  to  increase  the  amount  he  had 
offered  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  proposed  buildings,  so  that  the  committee 
might  be  free  to  choose  the  design  which  they 
thought  most  suitable  ; but  he  relies  on  the 
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committee  satisfying  themselves  that  the  ac- 
commodation to  be  provided,  while  ample, 
should  not  be  in  excess  of  the  probable  future 
requirements  of  the  town,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  expenditure  on  needless  display.  Mr. 
William  Reid,  the  secretary,  was  instructed  to 
invite  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc  to  meet  the  committee. 
The  premiums  offered  to  competing  architects 
were  awarded  as  follows  : — First  (50  guineas), 
Mr.  Andrew  Muirhead,  Dunfermline  ; second 
(30  guineas).  Mr.  David  Barclay,  Glasgow ; 
third  (20  guineas),  Mr.  James  T.  Scobie,  Dun- 
fermline. The  town  is  providing  a site  for  the 
new  buildings  at  a cost  of  4,000/. 

Villas  and  Cottages,  Dudley.  — The 
result  of  a recent  competition  for  villas 
and  cottages,  Dudley,  is  as  follows  : — 10/. 
premium  divided  as  follows  : — Premium  : Best 
design  for  villas — Mr.  A.  Ramsell,  Dudley  ; 
best  design  for  cottages — Mr.  H.  A.  Reynolds, 
Birmingham.  Highly  commended  designs — 
Mr.  A.  Gammage,  Dudley  ; Mr.  H.  Phibbs, 
Brierley  Hill.  Commended  designs— Mr.  Thos. 
Silver,  Handsworth ; Mr.  Jordan  Green, 
Handsworth  ; Messrs.  Perry  '&  Nightingale, 
Dudley  ; Mr.  S.  O.  Pennington,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  April  12,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  presiding,  a 
paper  on  “ Iron-lined  Tunnelling  Construc- 
tion ” was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Woodroffe  Manton. 
The  author  made  reference  to  the  visits  which 
the  members  had  paid  to  the  works  of  the 
Central  London  Railway,  and  to  the  City  and 
South  London  Railway  Northern  Extension 
Works,  and  also  alluded  to  other  shield-driven 
tunnels  which  had  been  constructed  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  previously  to  those.  The 
general  details  of  the  Greathead  Shields  were 
described,  likewise  modifications  to  increase 
the  rate  of  progress  of  the  work.  Special 
types  of  tunnelling  shields  were  dealt  with, 
the  most  economical  design  of  the  shield 
chambers,  both  initial  and  terminal  being 
discussed.  In  this  connexion  the  ingenious 
hooded  shield,  invented  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  Hay 
and  used  on  the  Waterloo  and  City  Railway, 
was  introduced.  Plant  for  air-compressing 
(for  ventilating,  grouting,  and  shield  advance) 
winding,  pumping,  lighting,  and  traction  was 
described,  and  particulars  given  of  the  speed 
of  tunnelling  which  had  been  attained.  Boring 
or  excavating  machines,  as  used  in  conjunction 
with  a shield,  were  referred  to  and  illustrated, 
the  most  successful  being  Thomson’s  Bucket- 
ladder  machine,  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Central  London  Rail- 
way. Proposed  designs  for  rotary  and  chain- 
cutter  boring  machines  were  shown,  and  their 
relative  advantages  considered.  Illustrations 
of  special  plant  for  the  driving  of  iron-lined 
tunnels  were  exhibited,  and  the  author  indi- 
cated the  conditions  under  which  each  design 
would  probably  give  the  best  results.  A dis- 
cussion followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and 
a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  author.  On 
the  following  afternoon,  April  13,  the  paper 
was  supplemented  by  a visit  to  the  Great 
Northern  and  City  Railway  Works,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  engineers,  Sir  Douglas  Fox 
and  partners,  and  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  S. 
Pearson  & Son.  Mr.  B.  Everett  and  other  gentle- 
men showed  the  members  over.  The  surface 
machinery  was  first  seen,  and  the  system  of 
removing  the  excavated  material  explained. 
Raised  from  the  shaft  at  Poole-street,  New 
North-road,  it  is  taken  away  via  the  Regent's 
Canal  and  used  for  filling  up  an  old  East  London 
Waterworks  reservoir,  situated  in  Victoria  Park. 
The  line  runs  from  Moorgate-street  to  Finsbury 
Park  and  consists  of  five  and  a half  miles  of 
double  tunnelling.  The  party  walked  to  the 
working  face,  where  they  were  shown  the 
shield  under  actual  driving  conditions,  a gang 
of  workmen  having  been  specially  kept  to  go 
through  all  the  various  operations  for  the  mem- 
bers’ benefit.  The  outside  diameter  of  the 
shield  is  17  ft.  44  in.,  and  to  drive  it  forward  is 
fitted  with  sixteen  hydraulic  rams,  each  7 in. 
diameter,  the  working  pressure  being  two  tons 
per  square  inch,  it  is  expected  that  the  tun- 
nelling will  be  completed  by  September  next. 


The  Exhibition  of  Modern  Illustration. — 
This  exhibition,  now  being  held  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Indian  Section  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
in  Imperial  Institute-road,  will  close  on  May  4. 
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Sheffield  Society  of  Architects. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of 
Architects  and  Surveyors  was  held  on  the  nth 
inst.  in  the  School  of  Art.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Smith.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Wigfull  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell- Withers 
having  been  elected  as  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  an  alteration  of  the  rules  was 
agreed  to,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
Council.  Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton  presented  the 
financial  statement,  which  showed  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
210/.  10s.  7d.,  and  that  there  was  a balance 
in  hand  of  99/.  4s.  6d.  Mr.  Fenton  read  the 
fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Council,  which 
stated  that  the  membership  was  112,  as  com- 
pared with  109  last  year,  and  continued  that  as 
the  library  accommodation  was  very  limited,  the 
Council  had  appointed  a sub-committee  to  go 
into  the  question  of  providing  better  accom- 
modation. After  a lengthy  consideration  of  the 
subject,  the  committee  had  recommended  that 
a room  in  connexion  with  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society's  premises  should  be 
taken.  The  question  of  a proposed  competition 
in  connexion  with  the  Norfolk  Market  Hall, 
and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’ 
suggestions  with  regard  to  competitions,  were 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, who  promised  that  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  them.  The  Council  had  to 
regret,  however,  that  the  draft  conditions  which 
were  submitted  to  them  were  not  satisfactory 
in  several  respects,  and  had  intimated  to  the 
Finance  Committee  that  in  their  opinion 
the  competition  was  not  at  all  necessary 
for  this  building,  and  that  the  architect 
from  whose  hands  it  had  previously  received 
attention  should  have  been  consulted  on  the 
matter.  The  Health  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  had  resolved  “ That  the  City  Surveyor 
be  instructed  to  prepare  conditions  and  obtain 
competition  plans  for  the  erection  of  a building 
on  the  surplus  land  at  the  junction  of  Angel- 
street  and  King-street  for  the  occupation  by 
selected  small  householders  in  the  upper 
portion,  and  saleshops  on  the  ground  floor  and 
base-rooms  underneath."  The  minutes  of  the 
Health  Committee  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
City  Council,  but  on  February  14  Alderman 
Styring  succeeded  in  getting  the  appointment 
of  a committee  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the 
site.  It  was  understood  now  that  the  idea  of  a 
competition  had  been  abandoned.  The  City 
Council  had  decided  to  take  over  the 
School  of  Art  from  August  1 next,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  this  change  would  have 
the  effect  of  procuring  better  facilities  for  the 
Society  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  A 
resolution  expressing  the  Society’s  satisfaction 
at  the  City  Council’s  action  had  been  passed. 
A letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  action  of  the  Plans 
Sub-Committee  for  the  Highway  Committee 
to  restrict  the  construction  of  area  lights  in 
footpaths.  The  letter  pointed  out  that  up  to 
the  present  the  Society  had  no  intimation  that 
area  lights  were  objected  to  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  they  were  unable  to  ascertain  that 
any  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  High- 
way Committee  of  the  City  Council  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  They  considered  that  some 
formal  intimation  should  have  been  given  to 
the  architects  of  Sheffield  before  the  Cor- 
poration changed  their  policy.  The  proposed 
prohibition  of  area  lights  was  a serious 
matter  affecting  the  value  of  property, 
both  to  owners  and  ratepayers  of  the  city. 
The  prevention  of  area  lights  would  depreciate 
the  value  of  building  sites  already  acquired  on 
the  supposition  that  such  lights  would  be 
allowed  as  previously  had  been  the  case,  and 
it  would  considerably  reduce  the  ratable 
value  of  the  property.  Area  lights  of  the 
maximum  projection,  if  properly  constructed, 
constituted  no  danger  or  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  and  most  of  the  important  towns  did 
allow  them  to  be  constructed  under  proper  regu- 
lations. This  had  been  considered  by  the  High- 
way Committee  and  referred  to  the  Works 
Sub-Committee,  upon  whom  a deputation  from 
the  Society  had  attended.  The  Sub-committee 
had  delegated  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
and  City  Surveyor  to  meet  the  deputation  at  a 
future  date,  and  discuss  the  matter  in  detail. 
— The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  although  they  had  not  pro- 
claimed on  the  housetops  the  work  they  had 
done  for  the  profession,  yet  a study  of  the 
report  would  show  they  had  done  their  very 
best  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  profession 
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and  of  the  city. — Mr.  P.  Marshall  seconded,  and 
the  report  was  adopted. — The  Chairman 
referred  to  the  limited  character  of  the  com- 
petition for  the  National  Memorial  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  called  attention  to  the 
tact  that  there  is  a movement  on  foot 
to  get  the  matter  altered. — Mr.  H.  L. 
Paterson  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  a 
competition  ought  to  be  open  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  he  moved  a resolution 
that  that  opinion  be  conveyed  to  thg  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  C.  M. 
Hadfield  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Council  for  their  services 
during  the  year,  and  in  reply  the  President 
said  it  had  been  a pleasure  to  him  to  do  his 
best  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  profession. — 
The  following  officers  were  then  elected  by 
ballot : President,  Mr.  Pe'er  Marshall ; vice- 
president,  Mr.  Thomas  Winder  ; treasurer,  Mr. 
Frederick  Fowler  ; secretary,  Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton  ; 
members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Wigfull, 
R.W.  Fowler,  C.  Hadfield  J.B.Mitchell-Wilhers, 
E.  M.  Gibbs,  H.  L.  Paterson  (Fellows),  C.  B. 
Flockton,  C.  F.  Innocent,  and  C.  M.  Hadfield 
( Associate  members). — Mr.  Gibbs  expressed  his 
intention  of  retiring,  on  the  ground  that  new 
blood  was  required,  and  the  next  on  the  list, 
Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  was  put  in  his  place. 
The  President  presented  the  Society’s  prizes 
to  Messrs.  H.  W.  Inott  and  J.  Miller,  and  it  was 
then  announced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  that  in 
future  the  Society  would  have  a home  of  its 
own,  arrangements  having  been  made  to  take 
a room  in  the  building  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  tne  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Queen’s-road, 
Clifton,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  G.  H.  Oatley, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  scrutineers 
for  the  conduct  of  the  election  reported  to  the 
meeting  that  Mr.  Frank  Wills  had  been 
elected  President,  Messrs.  W.  L.  Bernard  and 

G.  H.  Oatley  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan,  was  unani- 
mously re-elected.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  the  members  of  the  new  Council : — 
Messrs.  La  Trobe,  Nicholson,  Silcock  (Balh), 
Skinner,  Joseph  Wood,  and  J.  Foster  Wood  ; 
and  Messrs.  Green  (Bath)  and  J.  Cyril  Thomp- 
son Associate  Members  of  Council.  The 
annual  report  and  balance-sheet  presented  by 
the  Council  were,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Chair- 
man, seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Cyril  Thompson,  taken 
as  read  and  adopted.  From  the  Report  we  learn 
that  the  Society  now  numbers  twenty-three 
Fellows  (the  same  number  as  last  session), 
twenty-nine  Associates  (a  gain  of  one  over 
last  session),  and  only  nine  students,  as  against 
twelve  last  session.  In  view  of  the  small 
number  of  student  members  the  Council  again 
emphasise  the  point  that  appeared  in  last 
year’s  Report,  that  members  of  the  Society 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  their 
pupils  and  junior  assistants  to  join  the  Society. 
Two  new  Fellows  have  joined  the  Society, 
three  Associates,  and  one  student  member. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  new  clause  of 
Honorary  * Associates  eligible  for  election 
to  the  Society.  The  by-law  runs  that 
Honorary  Associates  “ shall  be  persons 
not  professionally  engaged  in  practice  as  archi- 
tects, who,  by  reason  of  their  ability  in  art. 
science,  literature  or  archaeology,  or  their 
experience  in  matters  relating  to  architecture, 
surveying,  engineering,  or  any  of  the  arts  or 
crafts  connected  with  architecture  or  building, 
may  appear  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  render 
assistance  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society."  The  Council  record  with  regret  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Bruce  Gingell,  in  whom 
the  architectural  profession  in  Bristol  has  lost  a 
much  respected  practitioner,  and  the  members 
of  the  Society  one  of  their  oldest  colleagues. 


Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Swindon.— a 
new  Primitive  Methodist  church  has  been  recently 
opened  in  Rodbourne-road,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  400  persons,  and  new  classrooms  erected, 
the  old  chapel  being  utilised  for  schoolroom.  The 
building,  which  is  Gothic  in  style,  has  been  built 
with  red  pressed  bricks  for  face  and  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  covered  with  blue  slates.  There  is  a 
large  oriel  window  in  front  gable.  The  interior  is 
seated  in  pitch-pine,  and  the  rostrum  and  roof 
principals  are  also  of  this  material.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass.  Mr.  R.  J.  Leighfield, 
of  Swindon,  was  the  builder,  the  contract  being 
1,151/.  ios.,  and  the  architects  were  Messrs.  William 
Drew  & Sons,  of  Swindon. 
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SMALL  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

nHESE  houses  have  recently  been  built 
for  various  clients — in  almost  every 
case  in  accordance  with  some  ex- 
pressed wish  as  to  plan  or  special  treatment. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  taken  not  so  much 
as  examples  of  what  small  houses  ought 
to  be  as  illustrations  of  what  an  architect 
has  to  build  in  every-day  practice.  The 
cost  varies,  of  course,  with  locality,  and  still 
more  with  the  amount  of  internal  finish.  In 
two  or  three  of  the  larger  examples  wains- 
cot panelling  and  oak  floors,  elaborate  door 
furniture,  and  enriched  plaster  will  drive  the 
cost  up  to  as  much  as  2s.  per  foot,  whereas  the 
more  modest  examples  average  perhaps 
iod.,  and  in  some  cases  the  cost  has  come 
out  at  8d.  ; but  present-day  prices  hardly 
permit  of  this  being  a common  occur- 
rence. The  cottages  come  out  considerably 
less,  only,  however,  because  a much  less  high 
standard  of  finish  was  required.  There  seems, 
generally  speaking,  so  little  difference  in  cost 
between  good  and  second-rate  material  that 
even  in  humble  dwellings  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  specify  the  inferior.  Economies  in 
labour  and  fittings  go  far  further  in  reducing 
cost  than  savings  on  the  structure  or  carcass. 
All  the  examples  are  brick  and  tile  except  the 
house  “ Manston,”  which  is  finished  in  rough 
cast  and  small,  thick  Westmorland  green 
slates,  and  “Toy's  Hill."  This  is  built  with 
the  local  stone,  with  Howley  Park  stone  where 
the  labours  are  elaborate.  The  drawing  is 
exhibited  at  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition. 

Arnold  Mitchell. 


HOUSE  AT  CROWBOROUGH  : THE 
DINING-ROOM. 

This  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  last  year,  shows  one  of  Mr. 
Baillie  Scott’s  now  well-known  and  charac- 
teristic examples  of  decorative  treatment  of  the 
interior  of  a room  ; keeping  the  lines  of  general 
structure  and  furniture  very  simple  and  severe, 
and  depending  on  coloured  decoration  for 
decorative  effect.  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
reproduce  the  colour,  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Scott's  coloured  drawings 
will  be  able  to  picture  the  effect  to  themselves. 


THE  EASTER  SEPULCHRE,  HAWTON- 
BY-NEWARK. 

Hawtox  Church  is  situated  about  two  miles 
from  Newark,  and  externally  is  not  a very 
interesting  church.  On  entering,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  such  a fine  piece  of  work  as  the 
Easter  sepulchre,  here  illustrated,  which  is 
built  of  a rich  yellow  sandstone.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  chancel  are  sedilia  of  similar 
character  to  the  sepulchre. 

At  Heckington  Church,  in  Lincolnshire,  there 
is  an  Easter  sepulchre  resembling  this  one 
very  much,  but  greatly  inferior  in  design  and 
workmanship.  |.  H R 


PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIGHTNING. 

A Committee,  to  be  known  as  the  Lightning 
Research  Committee,  has  been  organised  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  with  the  object  of  col- 
lecting and  tabulating  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  damage  resulting  to 
buildings  from  lightning-stroke.  The  Com- 
mittee owes  its  inception  to  Mr.  Killingworth 
Hedges,  who,  in  his  paper  on  “The  Protection 
of  Public  Buildings  from  Lightning,"  read 
before  the  Institute  of  Architects  last  year, 
referred  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  ex- 
perts in  getting  accurate  information  as  to 
injuries  sustained  by  lightning-struck  buildings, 
and  urged  the  desirability  of  an  inquiry  by 
a recognised  authoritative  body  as  to  how  far 
buildings  are  rendered  lightning-proof  by 
modern  systems  of  protection.  The  Lightning- 
Rod  Conference,  as  the  result  of  an  exhaus- 
tive inquiry  extending  over  three  or  four  years, 
drew  up  and  published  with  its  report  in  1882 
a code  of  rules  for  the  erection  of  lightning- 
conductors,  which  has  served  practically  as  a 
text-book  on  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time. 
Since  the  general  adoption  of  these  rules,  how- 
ever, no  certain  information  has  been  collected 
on  the  effect  of  lightning-strokes  on  buildings 


provided  with  conductors.  The  present  in- 
quiry, therefore,  by  the  collection  of  precise 
data,  may  serve  to  test  in  some  measure  the 
results  accruing  from  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Lightning-Rod  Conference  nearly  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  Committee  includes  Mr.  John  Slater 
(chairman),  Major-General  E.  R.  Resting,  C.B  , 
F.R.S.,  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  Messrs.  J. 
Gavey,  W.  P.  Goulding,  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R.S., 

H.  H.  Statham,  A.  R.  Stenning,  Arthur  Vernon, 
Killingworth  Hedges,  C.E.  (Hon.  Secretary). 

In  pursuance  of  their  inquiry  the  Committee 
seek  the  co-operation  of  competent  observers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a view 
to  obtaining  accurate  details,  noted  on  the 
spot,  of  the  effect  of  lightning-strokes  on 
buildings,  whether  fitted  with  conductors 
or  not.  A schedule  of  questions  will  be  sent 
to  persons  willing  to  act  as  observers,  who 
will  be  requested  to  investigate  any  disaster 
from  lightning  occurring  to  a building  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  to  furnish  the  Committee 
with  the  details  suggested  in  the  questions. 
Should  additional  particulars  be  desired,  such 
as  measurements,  &c.,  the  observers  will  be 
requested  to  make  further  investigations,  and 
any  reasonable  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  Committee. 

Persons  willing  to  assist  by  their  observa- 
tions are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  at  the  offices  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9, 
Conduit-street,  London,  W. 


STANDARDISING  SIZE  OF  BRICKS. 

A conference  between  representatives  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  representa- 
tives of  brickmakers  will  be  held  at  4 p.m.  on 
Friday,  the  26th  inst.,  at  the  Building  Trades’ 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  to  discuss  the  question  of  standard- 
ising the  size  of  bricks.  The  following  is  the 
standard  suggested  by  the  two  institutions 

1.  The  length  of  the  brick  should  be  double 
the  width  plus  the  thickness  of  one  vertical 
joint. 

2.  Brickwork  should  measure  four  courses  of 
bricks  and  four  joints  to  a foot. 

Joints  should  be  $ in.  thick,  and  an  extra 

in.,  making  in.  for  the  bed  joints,  to  cover 
irregularities  in  the  bricks  ; this  gives  a 
standard  length  of  Q±  in.  centre  to  centre  of 
joints. 

The  bricks  to  be  measured  in  (he  following 
manner  : — 

Eight  stretchers  laid  square  end  and  splay 
end  in  contact  in  a straight  line  to  measure 
72  in. 

Eight  headers  laid  side  by  side,  frog 
upwards,  in  a straight  line  to  measure  35  in. 

Eight  bricks,  laid  the  first  brick  frog  down- 
wards and  then  alternately  frog  to  frog  and 
back  to  back,  to  measure  2i§  in. 

This  is  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  walling 
bricks,  both  machine  and  hand  made,  and 
facing  bricks. 

The  proposal  to  arrange  a definite  standard 
for  the  size  of  bricks  is  one  which  should  meet 
with  the  approval  and  support  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  sound  brickwork,  it  being  impos- 
sible. with  the  varying  sizes  of  bricks  as  at 
present  made,  to  keep  good  sectional  bond. 

It  is  hoped  that  a resolution  will  be  passed  at 
this  Conference  which  will  establish  a standard 
as  suggested. 

At  the  meeting  statements  will  be  made  as 
to  the  standards  observed  in  America  and 
Germany.  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  brickwork  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  Conference  is  initiated  by  the  Science 
Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  of 
which  Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  is  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 


“The  Architect  and  the  Garden."  — Mr. 
Maule  writes  that  it  was  incorrect  to  assign  the 
design  for  the  sundial  on  page  369  mile  to  Mr. 
A.  N.  Prentice,  and  that  all  the  illustrations  were 
designed  and  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth  for  Mr. 
White’s  catalogue.  Mr.  Prentice's  name,  however, 
was  certainly  on  the  drawing  lent  to  us  ; we  pre- 
sume it  got  there  by  some  mistake. 

Correction. — In  our  report  last  week  of  the 
smoker.  &c.,  of  the  Cardiff  Architects’  Society  we 
stated  that  it  was  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Archi- 
tects' Society.  This,  we  are  informed,  is  hardly 
correct,  as  the  smoker,  &c.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  winter  session,  were  organised  entirely 
by  the  Associates. 
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BUILDERS’  CLERKS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-third  annual  dinner  of  the 
Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  King’s  Hall, 
Holborn  Restaurant.  There  was  a large 
gathering,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  G.  Appleton  (Messrs.  Turtle  & 
Appleton).  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  H. 
Holloway  (Vice-president),  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Colls  (Trustee),  Messrs.  A.  B.  Colls,  R. 
Holloway,  S.  Holloway,  E.  Holloway,  Stephen 
Collins,  — Carmichael,  C.  J.  Wade,  C.  Smithen, 
— Campbell,  Stirling,  Bussell,  Turtle,  R.  Barrett, 
and  J.  Austin  (Secretary). 

After  the  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed “The  Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary 
Forces,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Lieut. 
Stirling. 

The  President,  in  proposing  “ The  Builders' 
Clerks’  Institution,”  stated  that  it  was  founded 
in  1866  for  the  purpose  of  granting  pensions  of 
30 /.  per  annum  to  necessitous  clerks,  and  of 
24 1.  per  annum  to  their  widows,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  their  orphan  children, 
and  for  making  grants  of  temporary  relief. 
There  was  only 'one  survivor  of  the  founders, 
and  that  was  their  esteemed  treasurer, 
Mr.  E.  Brooks,  who  had  done  much  to  bring 
the  Institution  to  its  present  position.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  Austin,  had  also  been  most  in- 
defatigable. Every  year  600/.  had  to  be  raised 
for  the  pensions  and  to  meet  the  calls  of 
temporary  relief,  and  another  100/.  to  meet  the 
general  expenses.  The  Institution  was  doing 
most  valuable  work,  and  should  be  supported 
to  a far  greater  extent  by  the  builders’  clerks 
themselves.  Considering  the  advantages  and 
privileges  obtained  by  subscribers,  every 
builder’s  clerk  who  was  receiving  a reasonable 
salary  should  subscribe  half-a-guinea  or  a 
guinea  per  year.  By  this  means  the  total 
funds  received  each  year  would  be  about  1,500/. 
instead  of  700/.,  and  accordingly  much  greater 
help  could  be  given. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  then  proposed  “The 
Architects  and  Surveyors.”  He  mentioned 
that  the  Institution  had  his  fullest  sympathy 
because  of  its  good  work  and  the  fact  that  his 
father  had  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  it. 
With  regard  to  the  architectural  profession, 
there  was  never  a time  when  it  was  in  a more 
satisfactory  condition,  but  he  thought  it  a great 
pity  that  the  late  Queen’s  memorial,  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  which  had  been 
given  to  the  architects  of  this  country,  should  be 
limited  to  so  few  competitors.  He  considered 
that  this  was  an  occasion  when  young  archi- 
tects should  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  they  could  do,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
feeling  which  was  so  widely  spread  would 
result  in  some  alteration  being  made,  so  that 
the  scope  of  this  competition  could  be  widened. 

Mr.  Charles  Smithen  responded,  and 
promised  to  become  an  annual  subscriber  to 
the  Institution. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Oldham  (Messrs.  Perry  & Co.)  sub- 
mitted “ The  Builders.”  He  stated  that  they 
had  always  been  strongly  supported  by  the 
master  builders — an  assistance  which  they 
greatly  appreciated.  The  builders  and  their 
clerks  always  got  on  well  together,  and  one 
never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  a strike  among 
builders’  clerks. 

Mr.  Henry  Holloway,  in  reply,  said  the 
builders  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  very  able  assistance  they  received  from 
their  clerks.  He,  as  ex-President,  could  testify 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution,  the  whole 
affairs  of  which  were  most  admirably  ad- 
ministered. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  262/.  2s.  6d. 
had  been  contributed  that  evening  towards  the 
support  of  the  Institution.  The  list  included — 
Messrs.  Turtle  & Appleton,  21/.  ; Mr.  G.  Apple- 
ton,  10/.;  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  10/.  10s.  ; 
Messrs.  Gabriel  6k  Sons,  5/.  5s.  ; Mr.  R.  Barrett, 
5/.  5s. ; Messrs.  Oliver  6k  Sons,  5/.  5s.  ; Messrs. 
Holloway  Bros.,  5/.  5s.;  Mr.  A.  Ritchie,  5/.  5s.;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Colls.  5/.  ; Messrs.  The  Carron  Company, 
5/.  ; Mr.  Colin  Patrick,  3/.  3s. ; Mr.  C.  J. 
Smithen,  3/.  3s.  ; Messrs.  T.  Docwra  & Sons, 
3/.  3s.  ; Messrs.  Farquharson  Bros.  & Co., 
3/.  3s. ; Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.,  3/.  3s. ; 
Messrs.  Foster  & Dicksie,  3/.  3s. 

The  President  next  proposed  “The  Mer- 
chants,” and  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
liberal  support  they  had  given. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wade  responded,  and  stated  that 
he  hoped  the  total  of  the  subscriptions  would 
be  increased  to  300/.  In  order  to  encourage 
this  he  would  undertake  to  get  a firm  to  give 


5 per  cent,  subscription  for  every  new  annual 
subscriber  within  a fixed  period. 

Toasts  to  the  President,  Past-Presidents,  and 
the  visitors  concluded  the  proceedings. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council,  held  on 
1st  inst.,  being  the  day  before  the  Council 
adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess,  the  proceed- 
ings were  governed  by  the  clause  in  the  order 
of  reference  which  empowers  the  Committee 
at  certain  seasons  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  in  relation  to  matters  included  in  the 
order  of  reference.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Chelsea. — A one-story  addition  in  front  of  the 
Swiss  Cottage  beerhouse,  No.  109,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea  (Messrs.  A.  R.  Barker  & Son  for  Messrs. 
Michell  & Aldous,  Limited).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Three  houses,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  north  side  of  Perry  Vale, 
Forest  Hill,  Lewisham,  between  Siddons-road  and 
Woolstone-road  (Mr.  R.  Willock  for  Mr.  D.  A. 
Scott). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — An  addition  to  No.  14,  Kirkdale, 
Sydenham,  at  the  corner  of  Peak  Hill  (Mr.  J.  P. 
Briggs  for  Mr.  W.  Cobb). — Consent. 

Bermondsey. — One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts 
of  Nos.  61  to  73  (odd  numbers  only,  inclusive), 
Lower-road,  Rotherhithe  (Mr.  T.  W.  Biggs  for  Mr. 
S.  Single  and  Messrs.  Stansfeld  & Co.,  Limited).— 
Consent. 

Penge. — A warehouse  building  on  the  south-east 
side  of  Green-lane,  Penge,  near  Beckenham-road 
(Mr.  E.  Williams  for  Mr.  A.  Olby).— Consent. 

Holborn—  A sign,  to  overhang  the  public  way,  in 
front  of  No.  211,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  Holborn  (Mr. 
G.  Wragge). — Consent. 

Pcckham.— Six  houses  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Forest  Hill-road,  Camberwell,  at  the  corner  of 
Honor  Oak  Rise  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdown  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lamerton). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — An  open  shed  at  the  rear  of  No.  10, 
Alleyn-terrace,  Park-road,  Dulwich,  to  abut  upon 
South  Croxted-road  (Mr.  W.  Burrell  for  Mr.  L. 
French). — Consent. 

Clapham. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  2 to  10  (inclusive)  Pennsbury- 
terrace,  Wandsworth-road,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  G. 
Sherrin  for  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wigmore).— Refused. 

Hammersmith. — A theatre  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Hammersmith-road,  Hammersmith,  at  the 
corner  of  Rowan-road  (Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  for 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mulholland).— Refused. 

Holborn. — Two  oriel  windows,  at  the  first,  second 
and  third  floor  levels,  in  front  of  Nos.  108  and  no, 
High  Holborn  (Mr.  W.  C.  Waymouth  for  Messrs. 
Cardinal  & Harford).— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Three  one-story  shops  on  part  of 
the  forecourt  of  “ The  Esterels,”  No.  223,  Balham 
High-road.  Balham  (Mr.  W.  C.  Poole  for  Mr.  E. 
Coates). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Camberwell,  North.— A three-story  tenement 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Crown-street,  Camber- 
well, at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  street,  and  to  exceed  in  height  the 
width  of  the  street  (Mr.  E.  J.  Strevens  for  Mr. 
R.  Knight).— Consent. 

Wandsworth— That  the  application  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
May  for  Messrs.  Carlo  Gatti  and  Stevenson,  for  an 
extension  of  the  period  within  which  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  a boundary  fence  at  Gothic  Wharf, 
Brewhouse-lane,  Putney,  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  lof  the  street,  was  re- 
quired to  be  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Hackney,  South— That  Mr.  J.  Hamilton  be  in- 
formed, in  reply  to  his  letter  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Bush  & Co.,  Limited,  asking  permission  to 
retain  the  portion  of  the  forecourt  of  Ash-grove 
works  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  Sheep-lane,  Hackney,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  erect  a wall  to  enclose  such  forecourt,  that  the 
Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede  to  his  request. — 
Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Kensington,  North.— A block  of  studios,  with  bay 
windows,  oriel  windows  and  a angle-turret,  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  89  and  91,  Ladbroke-road,  Kensington, 
to  abut  upon  Ladbroke-road,  Lansdowne-road,  and 
Boyne-terrace-mews  (Mr.  W.  Flockhart  for  Mr. 
E.  Davis) — Consent 

Kensington,  South.— That  the  application  of  Mr. 
A.  Blackiord  for  Mr.  A.  R.  Bulley,  for  an  extension 
of  the  periods  within  which  the  erection  of  a block 
of  residential  flats,  with  bay-windows,  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  79,  Si,  83,  85,  and  87,  Dray  ton-gardens, 
Kensington,  was  required  to  be  commenced  and 
completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Pcckham.— One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts  of 
Nos.  r,  3,  5,  and  7,  Blenheim-grove,  Rye-lane,  Peck- 


ham,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  W.  L.  Dowton,  for  Mr.  J. 
Shinkfield,  Mr.  G.  T.  Maloney,  and  Mr.  W.  Chap- 
man).—Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Whitechapel. — Variations  from  the  plan  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  for  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  three  new  streets  out  of  the  east  side 
of  Middlesex-street  (formerly  Sandy’s-row),  Spital- 
tields,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  alteration  in  the 
position  of  a portion  of  the  street  to  be  named 
Short-street  (Messrs.  Cubitt-Nichols,  Sons,  & 
Chuter  for  Sir  A.  K.  B.  Osborn). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — T hat  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  O. 
Cook  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  south 
side  of  Tuam-road,  Clay-lane,  Plumstead  (for  Mr. 
W.  G.  Dawson  and  Mr.  J.  Harper).— Agreed. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Hoxion.— For  a generating  station  and  works  on  the 
west  side  of  Bath-place,  Haggerston,  at  the  corner 
of  Whiston-street  (Messrs.  Kincaid,  Waller,  & 
Manville  for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Shoreditch). — Consent. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 
Fire  Tests  with  Doors  (No.  60  of  Reports  of 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee). 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 


THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  TO 
QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

SIR,— Many  old  readers  of  the  Builder  must,  like 
myself,  feel  grateful  for  the  leading  article  last 
week,  and  especially  for  its  concluding  paragraph. 
For  the  memorial  10  Queen  Victoria,  the  best  of 
Queens,  all  sorts  and~conditions  of  men  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  best  of  monu- 
ments ; and  as  subscribers  of  large  sums  and  of 
very  small  ones  participate  in  showing  their  desire 
to  honour  by  it  their  late  Sovereign,  it  should  be  a 
national  and  not  a restricted  affair  in  any  sense, 
still  less  so  in  that  of  its  authorship,  nor  should  the 
function  of  judging  the  designs  submitted  be  either 
hasty  or  weak.  An  open  competition  may  per- 
chance find  yet  another  Alfred  Stevens,  and  bring 
him  to  the  fore,  but  a limited  one  never  will. 

The  best  monument,  when  reflected  in  a canal 
after  the  manner  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  is  indeed  a 
happy  inspiration  and  may  lead  to  more  ; and. 
coupled  with  it,  the  overflow  to  a lower  level  to 
keep  the  water  stirring  and  sweet,  the  diversion  of 
noisy  traffic,  and,  above  even  these,  the  suggested 
new  front  to  the  Palace  itself— greater  even  than 
the  flanks  of  the  canal  in  value  to  the  whole  effort, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a worthy  backing  to  the  whole 
scheme,  which  as  at  present  it  is  not  and  could 
never  be  so  considered.  Another  strong  point  in 
favour  of  the  canal  scheme  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  main  a restoration  of  a former  state 
of  things  there. 

What  appears  to  be  'a  weak  point  in  the  plan  is 
that  the  approach  to  the  quadrangle  of  the  Palace  is, 
under  the  revised  conditions,  not  central ; but,  as  a 
matter  of  plan  and  elevation  too,  this  could  be  easily 
obviated  by  creating  a loggia  forming  a similar 
treatment  to  the  gateway,  uniform  with  it  and 
equidistant  from  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle. 

I am  glad  that  you  have  some  words  of  praise 
for  the  much-criticised  “ Albert  Memorial,  which 
is  useful  as  a factor  of  warning,  in  that  it  shows 
how  foolish  we  shall  be  if  we  repeat  the  mistake 
so  conspicuous  there — that  of  being  central  with 
nothing  whatever.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
folly  of  concealing  its  statical  existence,  of  its 
unidealised  figure,  its  white  podium,  sacrificing  the 
idea  of  solidarity  where  most  required  ; but  scarce);, 
any  one  could  support  the  primary  blunder  (rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  in  foreign  cities)  of  its  unfortunate 
*•  placement,”  for  which,  I believe,  its  designer  was 
not  responsible.  E-  s 


Sir  —The  leading  article  in  last  week’s  Builder 
discusses  this  subject  from  many  practical  points, 
but  neither  therein  nor  in  any  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject that  has  come  under  my  notice  has  allusion 
been  made  to  a question  of  very  considerable 
importance  in  connexion  with  portrait  sculpture  in 
the  open.  . 

I realise  that  the  sketch-plans  illustrating  the 
article  in  the  Builder  are  simply  suggestions  which 
probably  would  be  widely  departed  from  in  any 
scheme  which  might  be  adopted.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  site  of  the  Mall  has  been  selected,  and  the  front 
of  Buckingham  Palace  is  at  present  the  termina 
feature  thereto,  the  natural  inference  is  that  the 
position  so  far  assigned  to  the  statue  of  Queen 
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victoria 


ineieuy  suggested, 

Palace  facing  down  the  Mall. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  plans  given  indicat 
the  points  of  the  compass,  but  reference  to  a m; 
ot  London  will  show  that  the  direction  of  the  Ms 
towards  the  Palace  is  almost  due  south-west  • co 
sequently.  the  result  of  placing  a statue  facing’dov 
the  Mall  will  be  that  during  the  greater  portion 
the  day  the  sun  will  be  towards  the  back  of  : 
therefore  it  would  rarely  be  seen  to  advantage. 

The  suggested  canal  scheme,  admirable  as 
might  be  made  with  the  aspect  reversed,  would 
submit,  be  a mistake,  because,  as  the  sun  wou’ 
generally  be  in  front  of  the  spectator,  the  rellectic 
trom  the  water  would  be  so  dazzling  at  times  th 
the  view  of  the  monument  and  buildings  in  the  di 
tance  would  be  obscured. 

It  is  Of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  selection  of 
site  for  the  Albert  Memorial  consideration  mu 
have  been  fiiven  to  the  important  point  of  aspect 
lor  there  the  figure  rightly  faces  almost  due  south. 

William  Henman,  F.R.I.B.A. 

V The  aspect  of  the  Albert  Memorial  stall 
was  probably  settled  by  the  consideration  that 
was  to  be  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  Albei 
Hall,  and  the  statue  would  therefore  naturally  fac 
towards  the  Hall.  The  position  of  the  monumer 
to  yueen  Victoria  has  been  suggested  by  the  Con 
mittee  as  forming  an  object  at  the  end  of  the  Mai 
treated  as  11  a processional  road."  On  that  princip] 
the  monument  must  certainly  face  the  “ procession; 
road  , it  cannot  turn  its  back  on  it.  There  i 
reason  in  Mr.  Henman's  point  about  the  aspect  i 
regard  to  lighting,  but  if  the  Committee  retain  thei 
idea  of  grouping  the  monument  with  a processions 
road,  the  question  of  aspect  would  have  to  be  con 
sidered  as  secondary.  The  only  way,  on  this  site 


to  reconcile  the  two  conditions  would  be  to  give  up 
the  processional  road,  and  place  the  monument 
turther  from  and  facing  the  Palace,  as  the  Albert 
Memorial  faces  the  Albert  Hall.  It  is  a question, 
however,  whether  more  would  not  be  lost  than 
gained  by  the  change. — Ed. 


THE  ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

Sir,— Referring  to  the  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that,  if  the  Society  could  be 
made  more  generally  useful  to  architects,  the 
benevolent  funds  available  would  probably  be  much 
higher  ; for  instance,  the  Society,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  is  not  constituted  to  meet  the  following 
benefits  conferred  on  its  members  by  similar 
societies  in  other  professions  : — 

1.  Legal  assistance  in  upholding  the  status  of  its 

members,  and  in  defending  cases  of  alleged  negli- 
gence, &c. ; b 

2.  Granting  loans  at  small  interest’ to  [struggling 

members  ; J H 

3;  Keeping  a register  of  employers  requiring 
assistance,  and  of  assistants  requiring  employment  - 

4-  Holding  quarterly  meetings  to  hear  papers 
read  and  discussions  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
status  and  general  well-being  of  architects  ; 

5-  A system  of  mutual  benefit  insurance  and 
savings  bank. 

If  these  benefits  were  conferred  on  members,  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  the  architects  and 
assistants  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  found 
willing  to  pay  a subscription  of  from  ios.  to  i/.  is. 
per  annum,  and  instead  of  an  income  of  500/.,  it  is 
possible  that  5,000/.  would  be  available,  and  thereby 


-v.  .......  .......  nu,  vuamauic  augma 

doubt  many,  like  myself,  object. 


A Struggler 


HOTELS  IN  CAIRO. 


Sir, — Can'you  or  some  of  your  subscribers  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  builder, 
or  builders,  who  have  built  the  principal  hotels  in 
Cairo  in  the  last  few  years  ? Builder. 


Ube  Student's  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 

14. — Water-closets  ( continued ). 
j|v||jON  - MECHANICAL  CLOSETS.  — 
HJaMI  These  may  be  divided  into  four 
B&SyU  classes— hopper,  wash-down,  wash- 
out, and  siphonic.  Trough-closets  and  latrines 
are  also  non-mechanical  closets,  but  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  consider  these  separately. 
Waste-water  closets  form  a class  by  them- 
selves. 

Hopper  Closets.  — In  their  simplest  form 
these  consist  of  a conical  hopper  (usually  of 
glazed  fireclay)  with  a trap  of  the  same  ma- 
terial below.  There  are  thousands  still  in  use 
in  the  outbuildings  of  cottages  without  any 
apparatus  whatever  for  flushing.  An  occa- 
sional pailful  of  water  is  the  only  cleansing 
they  receive.  Such  closets  ought  certainly 
to  be  condemned  as  nuisances,  as  they 
are  not  only  foul  in  themselves,  but 
cause  deposits  in  the  drains.  Hoppers  are 
generally  known  as  long  or  short,  according  to 
their  height.  Fig.  1 shows  a long  hopper  ; it 
has  a diameter  of  14  in.  at  the  top  and  4 in.  at 
the  bottom,  and  a height  of  15^  in.,  exclusive  of 
the  trap.  The  connexion  for  the  flush  is  placed 
at  the  side  in  such  a manner  that  the  water 
circulates  around  the  basin  in  a spiral  form. 
The  short  hopper  (fig.  2)  is  n|  in.  high,  or  (in- 
cluding the  trap)  16  in.  ; the  closet  and  trap  can 
both  be  fixed  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  This 
closet  is  shown  with  a flushing  rim  and  the 
trap  is  a modified  S-trap  with  shortened  outlet, 
so  that  the  joint  is  above  the  floor  ; it  is  some- 
times known  as  a Q-trap.  Fig.  1 shows  a 
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P-trap.  An  ordinary  S-trap,  with  or  without 
ventilation  socket,  can,  of  course,  be  used  with 
either  the  short  or  long  hopper. 

Sometimes  the  hoppers  and  traps  are  made 
of  enamelled  cast-iron,  but,  whatever  the 
material,  they  are  almost  invariably  enclosed 
with  woodwork.  The  cheapness  of  hopper 
closets  is  the  sole  reason  of  their  popularity  ; a 
short  or  long  hopper,  cane  outside  and  white 
inside,  can  be  obtained  for  2s.,  and  a trap  foi- 
ls., and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
have  been  very  frequently  used  in  cottages  and 
in  the  servants’  closets  of  larger  houses.  An 
enamelled  iron  hopper  with  trap  is  more 
expensive,  costing  from  20s.  to  25s.  The  great 
disadvantage  of  the  hopper  closet  is  that  the 
water  area  is  so  small  (only  4 in.  in  diameter, 
as  a rule),  and  that  it  is  consequently  impossible 
to  avoid  fouling  the  basin  ; this  defect  is,  of 
course,  more  pronounced  in  the  long  hopper. 
The  flushing  arrangements  are  often  in- 
adequate, and  the  wood  enclosure  is  also 
objectionable.  For  these  reasons  the  long 
hopper  closet  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all,  and 
the  short  hopper  closet  ought  not  to  be  fixed 
inside  houses,  and  even  in  outbuildings  should 
only  be  used  in  connexion  with  a flushing 
cistern  containing  at  least  two  gallons  of 
water. 

Wash-down  Closets. — These  are  really  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  hopper  closet,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a basin  and  trap.  Many 
so-called  “ wash-down  ” closets  are  nothing  but 
short  hopper  closets  with  the  shape  of  the  basin 
modified  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fouling.  It  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  the  term  “ wash-down  ” 
were  confined  to  closets  with  a water  surface 
appreciably  larger  than  that  of  the  hopper 
closet.  The  basin  in  fig.  3 has  a straight  back, 
and  the  trap  has  a large  socket  A for  receiving 
the  basin,  so  that  a good  cement  joint  can  be 
made  between  the  closet  and  trap.  The  flush- 
ing nozzle  is  arranged  so  that  the  last  portion 
of  the  flush  drains  slowly  through  the  hole  at  B 
and  recharges  the  trap. 

Wash-down  closets  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  closets  with  loose  traps  and  closets  with 
the  basin  and  trap  in  one  piece.  In  each  class 
there  may  be  a further  sub-division  into  closets 
for  enclosure  with  wookwork,  pedestal  closets, 
and  suspended  or  bracketed  closets.  The  im- 
provements to  which  inventors  have  chiefly 
turned  their  attention  have  been  the  improve- 
ment of  the  shape  of  the  basin  and  the  increase 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  standing  in  it  (so 
as  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fouling),  and  the  better 
design  of  the  trap  and  flushing  apparatus,  so 
that  the  trap  as  well  as  the  basin  may  be 
cleared  at  every  flush.  The  ventilation  of  the 
trap  and  depth  of  seal,  the  method  of  connect- 
ing the  trap  to  the  branch  of  the  soil  pipe,  and 
other  points  have  also  received  careful 
attention. 

As  long  ago  as  1852  the  General  Board  of 
Health  of  this  country  recommended  two 
forms  of  pedestal  wash-down  closet  with  the 
basin  and  trap  in  one  piece  of  glazed  ware.  In 
one  the  basin  is  of  ordinary  short  hopper  form 
and  has  only  a small  water  surface,  but  that  in 
the  second  has  a recessed  back  and  a fairly 
large  area  of  water.  The  designs  are  his- 
torically interesting,  but  are  not  of  any  prac- 
tical value  at  the  present  day. 

The  “ Hygienic”  closet  (fig.  4)  may  be  given 
as  an  example  of  a wash-down  closet  with 
separate  trap.  The  latter  may  be  of  earthen- 
vvare  to  match  the  basin  or  (as  in  the  illustra- 
tion) of  lead.  The  lead  trap  allows  a wiped 
soldered  joint  to  be  made  at  B between  the 
trap  and  the  lead  branch  of  the  soil  pipe. 
The  trap  is  of  the  well-known  “ Anti-D  ” 
shape,  having  a square  angle  at  A to  reduce 
the  risk  of  siphonage.  The  ventilation  pipe  C 
may  be  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  soil 
pipe  as  shown  at  C.  A wide  flange  of  lead 
around  the  inlet  of  the  trap  forms  a good  seat 
for  the  basin,  the  joint  being  made  tight  with 
white  lead  or  “ elastic”  cement.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  basin  are  the  small  area  of  water 
and  the  large  exposed  surface  of  the  basin. 

The  next  example  (fig.  5)  shows  a more 
recent  closet  of  the  same  type,  the  “ Com- 
pactum.”  In  this  the  water  area  measures 
8^  in.  by  6^  in.,  and  the  depth  of  the  trap-seal 
is  increased  to  3 in.  The  flushing  rim  is  also 
of  improved  form,  so  as  to  discharge  the  bulk 
of  the  water  towards  the  front  of  the  basin,  and 
the  basin  is  made  with  an  extension  at  the 
back  (shown  at  A)  to  which  the  seat  can  be 
attached  ; this  is  better  than  fixing  the  seat  to 
the  wall,  and  a further  advantage  is  that  the 
extension  is  raised  so  as  to  keep  the  seat 
clear  of  the  basin.  The  “ Compactum  ” is 


a pedestal  closet,  and  is  made  with  2 
drawn-lead  trap  of  P or  S form,  or  with  a 
pottery  trap  in  one  piece  with  the  basin. 
The  lead  trap  can  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion at  the  rear  of  the  basin  within  an  angle 
of  about  90  deg. — that  is  to  say,  45  deg. 
on  either  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  closet. 
This  is  a great  convenience  in  many  situat'ons. 
Fig.  6 shows  a “Citizen”  closet,  with  glass- 
enamelled  cast-iron  trap  and  glazed  fireclay 
basin  ; it  is  intended  for  use  in  industrial  dwell- 
ings and  other  places  where  the  apparatus 
may  be  subjected  to  rough  usage.  Pedestal 
closets  are  also  made  with  half-traps,  as  in 
fig.  7,  the  advantage  being  that  the  joint 
between  the  pottery  and  metal  is  below  the 
water-line,  and  that  leaks  can  be  discovered  as 
soon  as  they  occur. 

The  pedestal  closet  was  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  enclosed  closet,  as  it  allowed  the 
floor  and  wall  around  the  closet  to  be  kept 
clean.  But  a further  improvement  was  effected 
by  supporting  the  closet  on  lugs  or  brackets, 
so  as  to  be  entirely  clear  of  the  floor.  An 
example  of  this  kind  with  drawn-lead  half- 
trap is  given  in  fig.  7.  The  basin  is  of  white 
glazed  earthenware  with  half-trap,  having  a 
flanged  outlet  D,  to  which  the  flange  A of  the 
lead  half-trap  is  joined  by  means  of  a rubber 
washer  C,  and  a loose,  brass  collar  B secured 
with  hook-bolts.  The  trap  may  be  of  P or  S 
form.  The  basin  has  a “ slop-top  ” with  raised 
rim,  and  is  supported  on  an  iron  band  E bedded 
in  putty,  this  band  being  in  turn  supported  by 
iron  brackets.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
basin  measures  7 in.  by  5§  in.,  and  the  depth 
of  trap-seal  is  2 in. 

Closets  with  basin  and  trap  in  one  piece  are 
almost  invariably  made  as  independent  pedestal 
or  bracket  closets.  The  designs  for  pedestal 
wash-down  closets  are  innumerable.  The 
position  of  the  trap  outlet  modifies  the  design 
to  a very  considerable  extent.  Fig.  8 shows  a 
wash-down  closet  with  central  outlet  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  a valve  or  pan  closet 
without  altering  the  position  of  the  branch  of 
the  soil-pipe.  The  joint  at  the  outlet  of  the 
trap  is  not  above  the  floor,  and  the  closet 
therefore  contravenes  the  regulations  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  water  area  in 
such  closets  is  necessarily  small.  In  most 
closets  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
thoroughly  good  joint  at  the  outlet  of  the  trap 
or  to  inspect  it  afterwards.  In  the  example 
given,  however,  the  side  portions  of  the 
pedestal  are  made  loose,  as  shown  at  A,  so  that 
the  joint  can  be  made  and  afterwards  repaired. 
The  trap  itself  is  not  ventilated.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  fix  a new  closet  on  old  plumber’s 
work — at  any  rate  if  this  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  a pan-closet — as  the  old  plumbing 
is  in  all  probability  as  insanitary  as  the  old 
closet. 

The  closet  with  back  outlet  (fig.  9)  is  intended 
for  fixing  in  the  place  of  an  old  “ wash-out  ” 
apparatus,  without  having  to  alter  the  branch 
of  the  soil-pipe.  Like  the  previous  example, 
it  has  only  a small  area  of  water.  The  trap 
has  a ventilation-socket,  although  not  in  a very 
good  position,  and  the  outlet  joint  of  the  trap, 
although  accessible  from  the  back  of  the 
pedestal,  is  not  above  the  floor. 

The  well-known  “ Simplicitas  ” closet,  1898 
pattern,  is  one  of  the  best  modern  wash-down 
apparatus.  The  water-area  (fig.  10)  is  about 
io£  in.  by  6J  in.,  and  the  surface  is  brought 
well  up  towards  the  seat.  The  depth. of  the 
trap-seal  is  2 in.,  and  the  outlet  of  the  trap 
(which  may  be  of  P or  S form)  is  well  above 
the  floor.  The  original  “Simplicitas”  closet 
had  a water-area  measuring  only  about  6 in. 
by  5 iu.,  or  less  than  half  that  of  the  new 
pattern. 

Bracket  wash-down  closets,  in  one  piece  of 
fireclay,  are  made  by  different  firms  under 
licence  from  Mr.  Hellyer,  the  original  patentee, 
who,  we  believe,  was  indebted  for  the  idea  to 
Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  F.R.I.B.A.,  although  he 
had  previously  made  specially-shallow  wash- 
down closets  and  supported  them  on  flat  cast- 
iron  brackets.  They  have  the  advantage  of  leav- 
ing the  floor  perfectly  unobstructed,  and  have 
been  adopted  largely  for  hospitals  and  asylums. 
They  are  known  by  various  names,  such  as 
Bracket,  Corbel,  Console,  and  Projector.  The 
projection  ought  to  be  such  that  the  joint 
between  the  outlet  and  the  branch  of  the  soil- 
pipe  is  within  the  room,  and  not  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Fig.  1 1,  known  as  the 
“ Projector,”  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect ; the 
water-area  is  about  7 in.  by  6 in.  The  bottom 
of  the  closet  is  3 in.  above  the  floor. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal 


to  discuss  all  the  different  forms  of  wash- 
down closet.  Strong  glazed  fireclay  or 
enamelled  cast-iron  closets  are  made  for  work- 
shops and  other  places  where  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  rough  usage.  For  prisons  the  fire- 
clay closet  is  sometimes  encased  in  sheet-iron, 
the  space  between  being  filled  with  cement, 
while  the  flushing  apparatus  is  actuated  from 
an  adjacent  corridor.  In  some  cases,  prison 
closets  are  made  to  fit  an  angle  of  the  cell. 
Some  pedestal  closets  are  made  with  a flat 
back  to  fit  closely  against  the  wall  ; this  does 
away  with  a confined  space  which  is  difficult 
to  keep  clean,  but  the  outlet  joint  must  be 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  cannot 
be  inspected  without  removing  the  closet  or 
providing  an  inspection  opening  on  the  outside 
of  the  building. 

The  wash-down  closet  shown  in  fig.  12 
represents  a new  departure  in  some  respects. 
It  is  known  as  the  “Anti-fouling  and  Non- 
contagious  Water-Closet,”  and  was  designed  by 
an  architect  (Mr.  Lanyon,  of  Belfast)  for  use  in 
public  places,  and  in  barracks,  workhouses, 
and  other  institutions.  The  plan  of  the  basin 
is  long  and  narrow,  measuring  at  the  water- 
line about  10^  in.  by  4J  in.  ; the  back  is  nearly 
vertical  and  is  kept  well  in  the  rear  of  the 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  basin  ; in  the  front 
of  the  basin  a shallow  recess  or  groove  is 
formed,  which  is  continued  forward  through 
the  rim  and  seat.  The  flushing-rim  has 
the  openings  equal  in  area  to  the  area 
of  the  flush  - pipe,  the  openings  being 
increased  in  size  towards  the  front,  so  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  flush  is  discharged  in 
the  front  part  of  the  basin.  The  rim  is  3 in. 
wide,  and  slopes  inwards,  so  that  the  closet  can 
be  conveniently  used  for  slops  or  as  a urinal. 
There  is  a good  depth  of  water  in  the  basin, 
so  as  to  prevent  fouling  of  the  bottom.  The 
seat  also  is  specially  designed.  The  outlet  of 
the  trap  is  above  the  floor,  and  is  provided 
with  a ventilation  socket.  A three-gallon  flush 
is  required  to  clear  the  basin  and  trap. 

The  closet  shown  in  fig.  13  is  one  of  Adams's 
and  is  peculiar  in  having  the  outlet  of  the  trap 
turned  to  the  side.  This  is  convenient  when 
the  closet  must  be  fixed  with  the  back  against 
a return  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  external 
wall.  The  basin  and  trap  may  be  in  one  piece 
of  “ Titanite  ” as  shown,  or  a half-trap  of  lead 
may  be  used  after  the  manner  illustrated  in 
fig.  7.  The  wood  seat  is  supported  on  the  seat 
extension  at  the  back  of  the  basin,  and  the 
cistern  is  operated  automatically  (by  means  of 
the  spindle  A)  when  the  seat  is  released. 


15. — Water-closets  ( continued ). 

DASH-OUT  CLOSETS.— These  closets 
were  very  popular  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago,  but  are  now  little 
used.  The  special  feature  is  a shallow  basin 
for  the  reception  of  the  fceces.  This  basin 
holds  water  to  the  depth  of  about  1 or  i-J-  in., 
and  has  a weir  on  one  side,  over  which  the 
contents  are  driven  by  the  flush  of  water  from 
the  cistern  into  the  trap  below.  The  force  of 
the  water  is  broken  by  the  basin,  so  that  the 
trap  is  seldom  cleared  with  one  2-gallon 
flush.  The  lip  of  the  weir  and  the  sides  of  the 
vertical  tube  leading  to  the  trap  are  quickly 
coated  with  filth,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
basin  is  too  little  to  cover  and  deodorise  the 
soil.  The  closets  are  made  for  enclosure  in 
woodwork  or  as  pedestals,  the  trap  (which  may 
be  of  S or  P shape)  being  sometimes  in  one  piece 
with  the  basin  (as  in  fig.  1)  and  sometimes  in  a 
separate  piece.  An  after-flush  chamber  A is 
provided  on  the  inlet  horn  to  recharge  the 
basin. 

Siphonic  Closets. — We  have  seen  that  the 
washdown  closet  was  evolved  from  the  hopper 
closet.  The  siphonic  closet  is  merely  another 
step  in  the  process  of  evolution.  The  basin  is 
practically  a washdown  basin,  but  with  a 
greater  depth  and  area  of  water  and  a greater 
depth  of  trap-seal.  The  outlet-arm  of  the  trap 
is  also  continued  well  below  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  in  order  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  basin  may  be  removed  by 
siphonage. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  wash- 
down and  the  siphonic  closet  is  that  in  the 
former  the  contents  of  the  basin  are  driven  out 
by  the  flush,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  drawn 
out  by  siphonic  action,  which  is  indeed  started 
by  the  flush  but,  when  once  started,  con- 
tinues independently.  The  method  of  starting 
the  siphonic  action  varies  in  different  closets. 
Siphonic  closets  are  almost  invariably 
made  in  pedestal  form,  and  may  there- 
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fore,  when  fixed  in  houses,  be  used 
as  slop  - receivers.  In  some  closets  the 
siphonic  action  will  be  started  if  a pailful  of 
slops  or  water  is  poured  into  the  basin,  and  the 
contents  of  the  basin  will  be  siphoned  out 
without  the  flushing  cistern  being  put  into 
operation.  The  seal  of  the  closet-trap  may 
therefore  be  destroyed  or  very  much  reduced. 
Other  closets,  however,  are  so  designed  that 
the  siphonic  action  can  only  be  started  by  the 
water  from  the  flushing  cistern.  Others,  again 
are  so  arranged  that  if  from  any  cause  the 
siphonic  action  of  the  basin  is  started,  the 
flush  ng  cistern  is  automatically  set  in  action. 

Many  siphonic  closets  require  a trap  on  the 
branch  of  the  soilpipe  in  addition  to  the  trap  in 
the  closet  itself.  This  forms-a  double  safeguard 
against  the  entrance  of  drain  air  ; but  as  the 
pipe  between  the  two  traps  cannot  be  properly 
ventilated  (otherwise  the  siphonic  action  could 
not  take  place),  it  may  contain  foul  air,  and  some 
of  the  most  recent  closets  substitute  for  the 
second  trap  one  or  more  square  bends  in  the 
branch  pipe,  which  ensure  siphonic  action  by 
checking  to  some  extent  the  escape  of  the 
water. 

Jennings  & Morley's  “ Closet  of  the  Century  ” 
(fig.  2)  is  one  of  those  with  two  traps,  although 
it  can  also  be  used  with  a weir  bend,  instead'of 
the  lower  trap.  Siphonic  action  is  started  by 
part  of  the  flush-water  passing  through  a nozzle 
A,  into  the  top  of  the  long  leg  of  the  siphon! 
the  air  in  this  leg  being  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pelled through  the  puff-pipe,  B.  The  second 
trap,  C,  is  of  lead,  and  can  be  ventilated  if 
necessary,  by  the  pipe  D.  Part  of  the  flush  is 
diverted  to  the  flushing  rim,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  basin.  It  is  obviously  a disadvantage,  when 
only  a small  quantity  of  water  is  allowed  by  the 
water  companies,  that  a great  part  of  it  should 
not  pass  through  the  basin,  and  various  closets 
have  been  designed  in  which  this  objection  has 
been  overcome. 


uouiton  s siphonic  closet  (fig.  3)  is  on  t 
same  general  lines  as  Jennings  & Morley 
but  with  ‘the  full  discharge  from  ciste 
passing  through  and  cleansing  basin.”  T 
area  of  the  water  is  12  in.  by  9 in.. ’and  t: 
greatest  depth  in.  The  depth  of  the  tra 
sea  in  the  basin  is  3.J  in.  The  bore  of  t 
outlet  leg  of  the  closet  is  2\-  in.,  which  is  foui 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  soil  ai 


paper.  The  joint  between  this  and  the  lower 
trap  is  above  the  floor.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
basin  cannot  be  siphoned  out  by  pouring  slops 
or  water  into  it. 

The  “Twycliffe”  siphonic  closet  (fig.  4) 
does  not  require  a second  trap.  The  siphonic 
action  is  started  in  an  ingenious  but  simple 
manner  by  taking  part  of  the  flushing  water 
down  the  arm  A and  discharging  it  at  B in 
the  direction  of  the  outlet  arm  of  the  trap.  The 
aS  therefore  cleared  out  by  the  first  part  of 
the  flush.  The  peculiar  bends  in  the  branch- 
pipe  C are  supplied  with  the  closet,  and  are 
introduced  to  check  the  water  until  siphonic 
action  is  properly  set  up.  These  bends  are  in 
one  piece  of  lead  wiped  to  a brass  socket  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  joint  at  the  closet-outlet  can  be 
made  with  neat  cement  ; or  a brass  screw-cone 
joint  is  made  as  shown  at  D ; or  a short  lead 
tail-piece  is  united  to  the  outlet  by  a porcelain 
metal  wiped  joint,  to  which  tail  piece  the  lead 
bend  can  be  united  by  an  ordinary  wiped 
joint.  The  area  of  the  water  in  the  basin  is 
about  12  in.  by  10  in.,  the  greatest  depth  7*  in., 
and  the  depth  of  trap-seal  3^  in.  A flush  of 
two  gallons  is  sufficient  to  clear  and  recharge 
the  basin,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  siphonic 
closets,  a 3-gallon  flush  is  safer.  The 
flushing-rim  has  a series  of  holes,  instead  of 
the  usual  continuous  opening.  The  closet  is 
also  made  with  a central  outlet  at  the  floor- 
level,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  but  this 
cannot  be  recommended.  A close  imitation  of 
the  “ Twycliffe  " siphonic  closet  is  also  on  the 
market.  The  basin  is  reversed,  the  bend  of 
the  trap  being  in  front  instead  of  in  the  rear  • 
by  this  arrangement  the  pottery  tube  leading 
to  the  nozzle  at  B can  be  made  shorter  and 
straighter,  but  the  bend  at  the  top  of  the  trap  is 
necessarily  constricted  ; according  to  the  pub- 
lished section,  it  measures  at  one  point  less  than 
15  in. 

The  “ Injecta  ” siphonic  closet  (fig.  5)  has  a 
basin  of  almost  normal  wash-down  form,  but 
containing  more  water  and  having  a deeper  seal. 
As  in  the  “ Twycliffe  ” closet,  siphonic  action 
is  started  by  a jet  of  water,  but  in  this  case  the 
nozzle  is  at  the  back  of  the  flushing  rim  and  is 
directed  into  the  standing  water  in  the  basin 
The  tailpiece  B is  a patented  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. and  is  united  to  the  pottery  outlet  of  the 
closet  by  a special  soldered  joint.  On  one  side 


of  the  tail-pipe  a socket  is  found  for  the  puff  or 
ventilation  pipe,  which  must  be  connected  to 
the  main  ventilation  pipe.  The  depth  of  seal 
is  3!  in.,  and  the  closet  can  be  cleared  and 
recharged  with  a 2-gallon  flush. 

The  “ Barrhead  ” siphonic  closet  (fig.  6)  has 
a water  area  measuring  13^  in.  by  n in.,  and 
an  8-in.  seal.  The  trap,  which  has  a 3-in. 
bore,  is  of  lead  united  to  the  basin  by  a special 
soldered  joint.  As  in  the  last  example,  the 
siphonic  action  is  started  by  a jet  of  water 
descending  from  the  back  of  the  flushing  rim, 
and  the  long  leg  of  the  siphon  has  the  bulbous 
portion  with  ventilation  socket.  This  closet 
cannot  be  unsealed  by  slops,  and  can  be  cleared 
and  recharged  by  a 2-gallon  flush,  although  it 
is,  of  course,  preferable  to  use  a3-galIon  cistern 
where  possible.  In  the  section,  the  long  leg  of 
the  siphon  is  shown  behind  the  short  leg,  but 
in  practice  it  is  placed  at  the  side  in  order  to 
reduce  the  projection  from  the  wall  ; this  is 
correctly  shown  in  the  elevation.  The  long 
leg  of  the  siphon  is  also  made  sloping,  like  the 
tail  of  a P-trap,  so  as  to  pass  directly  through 
the  wall.  The  outlet  is  then  connected  into 
the  side  of  the  soil-pipe.  All  the  joints,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  puff-pipe,  arc  therefore 
outside  the  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
joint  between  the  closet  and  trap,  and  this 
joint  is  under  water. 

In  the  case  of  closets  in  which  siphonic 
action  may  be  started  by  a pailful  of  slops 
or  water,  Dicksee’s  arrangement  (fig.  7)  is 
sometimes  introduced.  This  is  simply  a 
small  air-pipe  connecting  the  long  leg  of  the 
siphon  and  the  flush-pipe,  the  flush-pipe  being 
trapped  below  its  connexion  with  the  air-pipe. 
When  the  siphonic  action  of  the  closet  is 
started  air  is  drawn  from  the  flush-pipe,  and 
this  starts  the  siphonic  action  of  the  flushing 
cistern. 

Siphonic  closets  have  recently  been  made  in 
bracket  form  to  stand  clear  of  the  floor.  The 
“ Console  Siphon  ” water-closet  (fig.  8)  is  an 
example.  It  is  on  the  lines  of  the  “ Twycliffe  ” ; 
the  bent  outlet  leg  of  the  siphon  is  of  brass! 
The  basin  has  a 3-in.  trap-seal,  and  requires  a 
flush  of  three  gallons.  The  total  depth  of  the 
basin  is  only  12  in.,  so  that  there  is  a space  of 
about  5 in.  between  it  and  the  floor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  examples. 
All  siphonic  closets  have  a large  water  area 
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and  deep  seal,  and  thus  possess  some  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  valve  closets  without  their 
objectionable  mechanism.  It  is  essential  that 
a siphonic  closet  should  be  fixed  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  flushing  apparatus  which  has 
been  specially  designed  to  suit  it,  as  the  satis- 
factory working  of  the  closet  depends  to  a very 
large  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  flush. 
Siphonic  closets  have  been  made  to  work  with 
1. 5 -in.  regulating  supply  valves  similar  to  those 
used  for  valve  closets,  but  valves  of  this  kind 
can  only  be  adopted  in  places  where  the  water 
is  supplied  by  meter  or  without  restriction  as  to 
quantity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
private  supply.  The  long  legs  of  the  siphons 
are  as  a rule  only  2\  in.  or  3 in.  in  diameter, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  soil-pipes  for 
single  closets  should  be  any  larger. 

Combination  Closets. — This  name  is  often 
applied  to  closets  in  which  the  flushing  cistern 
is  placed  immediately  above  the  seat  of  the 
closet.  Such  closets  were  originally  intro- 
duced for  fixing  in  places  where  the  water 
would  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
flushing  cistern,  but  have  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  they  are  now  being  used  with  high- 
pressure  water  supplies.  The  principal  advan- 
tage is  that  they  are  less  noisy  in  action.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  lower  velocity  of  the  water 
when  the  cistern  is  in  operation,  partly 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  cistern  is 
always  provided  with  a cover.  The  cistern 
may  be  of  cast  iron  or  pottery,  but  the 
writer  prefers  wood  lined  with  lead  or  copper, 
as  the  wood  also  assists  in  deadening  the 
sound.  The  cistern  may  be  of  the  valve  or 
siphon  type,  but  must  have  a large  outlet,  as 
the  lower  velocity  of  the  water  necessitates  a 
larger  volume  being  discharged  in  a given 
time.  A closet  of  this  kind  may  with  advan- 
tage be  fitted  in  a water-closet  where  a win- 
dow prevents  the  cistern  being  fixed  in  the 
ordinary  position  above  the  closet.  If  the 
cistern  is  fixed  on  one  of  the  side  walls,  two 
additional  bends  must  be  made  in  the  flush- 
pipe,  and  these  not  only  add  to  the  cost,  but 
are  unsightly  and  very  considerably  reduce  the 
power  of  the  flush,  and,  if  the  wall  is  a half- 
brick wall,  the  noise  of  the  cistern  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  adjacent  room.  Low-level 
cisterns  of  this  kind  are  now  applied  to 
siphonic  as  well  as  to  wash-down  closets. 

The  name  11  combination  closets  ” may  also 
be  applied  to  water-closets  which  are  specially 
designed  to  serve  another  purpose  besides  that 
for  which  they  are  primarily  intended.  In 
small  houses  the  water-closet  usually  serves 
also  as  slop-closet  and  urinal,  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  that  the  rim  should  be  of  a good 
width  and  made  to  slope  inwards,  as  shown  in 
fig.  12  of  the  preceding  article.  Sometimes 
the  top  of  the  basin  is  widened  to  form  a 
“ slop-top,”  which  is  provided  with  a raised 
rim,  as  shown  in  fig.  7 of  the  preceding 
article.  In  the  “Hy-back”  combined  water- 
closet  and  urinal  the  basin  has  a vertical 
extension  at  the  back  and  the  seat  is  of  horse- 
shoe shape,  pivoted  in  the  middle,  the  wings 
being  weighted  at  the  back,  so  that  the  seat, 
when  not  in  use,  remains  in  a vertical  position. 
Such  an  arrangement  cannot  possibly  be 
adopted  in  a private  house,  or  anywhere  else 
where  decent  people  congregate. 

A much  more  elaborate  combination  is  that 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish.  It  is  water-closet, 
urinal,  slop-sink  and  draw-off  sink  (for  hot 
and  cold  water),  and  is  supplied  with  loose 
fittings,  so  that  it  can  also  be  used  as  a lava- 
tory, bidet,  and  rising  douche-bath.  The 
urinal  is  a curved  porcelain  slab  rising  from 
the  back  of  the  basin,  but  covered  by  a glazed 
door  when  not  in  use.  The  whole  of  the 
apparatus  above  the  closet  seat  is  encased  with 
woodwork  and  forms  a ventilation  shaft,  in 
which  a gas  flame  can  be  kept  burning  to  in- 
duce an  up-current,  which  will  also  be  assisted 
by  the  hot-water  pipe  placed  within  the 
casing.  A glazed  door  is  hung  in  front  of  the 
gas  flame,  so  that  this  serves  to  light  the 
room.  Elaborate  combinations  of  this  kind, 
like  the  wonderful  pocket  - knives,  which 
we  used  fondly  to  believe  (until  we  bought 
them)  equal  to  a whole  chest  of  tools, 
will  never  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  They 
will  be  useful  in  the  confined  quarters  of 
bachelors,  or  elsewhere  on  occasion,  but  are 
not  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  The  ven- 
tilation shaft  rising  from  the  basin  of  the  closet 
is  certainly  a good  idea.  Of  all  the  rooms  in  a 
building  the  water-closet  is  the  one  where 
extraction  of  air  ought  to  be  most  carefully 
provided  for. 

Water-closet  seats  are  commonly  made  of 


wood,  left  plain,  or  painted,  varnished,  or 
polished.  Polishing  is  the  best  finish.  Where 
the  closet  may  be  used  as  a slop-sink  or  urinal, 
the  seat  must  be  hinged  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  raised,  or  swung  on  pivots  and  weighted 
behind  the  pivots  so  that  it  remains  in  an 
upright  or  inclined  position  when  not  in  use. 
Hinged  seats  ought  to  have  rubber  buffers 
underneath  to  prevent  injury  to  the  basin, 
and  it  is  a great  convenience  to  have 
the  basin  formed  with  an  extension  at  the 
back  to  which  the  back  rail  of  the  seat 
can  be  fixed.  Sometimes  the  wood  back 
rail  is  omitted,  the  seat  being  hung  to  brass 
supports  rising  from  the  pottery  seat-extension; 
this  allows  the  whole  of  the  basin  to  be 
cleaned.  Many  seats  are  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  wood,  placed  with  the  grain  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  to  give  additional  strength 
and  to  prevent  warping.  Hinged  lids  or  flaps 
are  useful  in  deadening  the  sound  of  the  water 
in  the  basin  and  in  preventing  splashing  on  to 
the  floor,  but  the  polish  on  the  underside  is  soon 
destroyed  by  the  moisture.  Indurated  wood- 
fibre  seats  have  also  been  made.  Sheet-metal 
seats  have  been  tried,  but  unless  covered  in  some 
way  are  too  cold  for  comfort.  A very  good 
covered  seat  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  9.  It 
is  known  as  Shanks’s  “ Metallo-Vulcanite  ” 
seat,  and  consists  of  a piece  of  stamped  sheet- 
steel  covered  on  both  sides  with  a substantial 
coating  of  black,  red  or  brown  polished  vul- 
canite. The  seat  is  light,  durable,  and  non- 
absorbent, and  has  been  used  in  hospital  work. 
The  hinges  are  at  the  back  of  the  seat  exten- 
sion, so  that  the  whole  of  the  basin  can  be 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Rubber  buffers  are  pro- 
vided under  the  seat. 

In  workshops  and  some  public  places  the 
seat  is  occasionally  omitted,  but  this  leads  to 
fouling  of  the  pottery.  A better  plan  is  to  fix 
wood  pieces  on  the  side  portions  only  of  the 
closet  rim,  leaving  the  pottery  exposed  along 
the  front  and  back,  or  to  use  a hinged  seat  with 
the  front  portion  cut  entirely  away.  Such  a 
seat  is  not,  of  course,  very  strong,  but  it  has 
certain  sanitary  advantages. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bull. — The  death  took  place  at  South- 
ampton on  the  15th  inst.  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Bull, 
builder  and  contractor.  The  deceased  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  which*  had  the  contract  for 
building  the  Parliament  buildings  at  Capetown  and 
the  Law  Courts  in  London.  The  last-named  work, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  beset  with  many 
difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  great 
strike  of  masons,  to  combat  which  a great  number 
of  men  were  imported  from  Germany. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Wesleyan  Church,  Osmaston. — At  Osmaston- 
by-Derby,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  foundation-stone  of 
a new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  laid.  The  building  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  road,  and  will 
supersede  the  present  iron  structure.  The  walls 
will  be  brick,  with  Derbyshire  stone  dressings. 
There  will  be  seating  accommodation  for  560  per- 
sons. The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Totnes. — On  the  8th  inst. 
foundation  stones  were  laid  of  a new  Wesleyan 
church,  Totnes,  which  is  being  built  in  front  of  the 
school.  Designed  by  Messrs.  Bridgman  & Bridg- 
man, architects,  Torquay  and  Paignton,  the  church 
will  be  in  the  late  Decorated  style.  It  will  be  of 
local  stone  with  a facade  of  dressed  limestone,  the 
mullions  of  the  front  window  and  other  stone 
dressings  being  of  Bath  stone.  At  the  north-east 
angle,  facing  Fore-street,  will  be  a tower  terminat- 
,ing  in  a turret.  The  front  of  the  building  will 
recede  from  the  street,  from  which  it  will  be  sepa- 
rated by  a court  and  steps.  The  main  entrance 
will  be  through  a tiled  vestibule  at  the  north  end, 
and  there  will  be  a second  entrance  on  the  west 
side.  On  the  west  side  of  the  choir  stalls  will  be 
the  vestry,  and  on  the  east  the  organ  chamber. 
There  will  be  two  aisles,  and  the  floor  will  be  of 
wood  blocks.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  a gallery  at  the  north  end,  but  this  is 
not  included  in  the  present  contract.  Exclusive  of 
the  gallery,  seating  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  318  persons,  the  pews  being  of  pitch  pine.  A 
pulpit  of  stone  will  be  placed  facing  the  west  aisle. 
Messrs.  Reeves  & Sons  are  the  contractors.  In- 
cluding the  site  the  cost  is  estimated  at  3,000/. 

Congregational  Church,  Ayonmouth, 
Gloucestershire.— On  the  8th  inst.  foundation 
stones  were  laid  of  a Congregational  Church  at 
Avonmouth.  Ihe  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Napier 
and  Victoria  Roads.  The  church  will  consist  of  a 
nave  and  aisles  with  open  timber  roof.  At  the 
opposite  end  to  the  pulpit  there  will  be  a gallery. 
The  choir  and  organ  will  be  situated  at  the  same 
end  as  the  pulpit,  in  the  apse,  there  being  an  apsidal 


termination.  A dwarf  tower  will  be  at  the  corner, 
the  upper  part  of  which  will  be  used  as  a classroom. 
The  church  parlour  will  adjoin  the  apse,  and  be 
hexagonal  in  ishape.  The  building  is  to  be  con- 
structed of  local  stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
the  walls  lined  inside  with  buff  bricks,  and  with  a 
tiled  roof,  in  which  there  will  be  dormer  windows. 
The  low  pressure  water  system  of  heating  apparatus 
will  be  fitted  by  Messrs.  Crispin  & Son.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  G.  H.  Oatley,  and  the  builder  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bindon. 

Church,  Somercotes,  Alfreton. — Plans  for  a 
new  church  at  Somercotes  have  been  prepared  by- 
Mr.  Percy  H.  Currey,  of  Derby. 

Baptist  Church,  Carlton,  Nottinghamshire. 
— A Baptist  church  and  Sunday  school  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  Carlton  from  plans  by  Mr.  R 
Whitbread,  of  that  town.  The  builder  was  Mr.  G.. 
Tegidine. 

Poor  Law  Schools,  Sidcup.— The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Poor  Law  schools  which  the 
Guardians  of  the  Greenwich  Union  have  found  it 
necessary  to  build  at  Halfway-street,  Sidcup,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  children  chargeable  to  the 
Union,  was  laid  recently.  The  buildings  will  com- 
prise four  homes,  to  accommodate  fifty  boys  each 
upon  two  floors,  eight  or  ten  in  a dormitory,  with 
playing-rooms,  dining-rooms,  kitchens,  &c.,  on  the 
ground  floors,  and  two  cottages,  each  to  accommo- 
date twelve  boys.  There  will  be  ten  pairs  of 
cottages,  each  to  accommodate  fifteen  girls  and 
infants.  In  each  will  be  a single  bedroom  for  the 
girl  who  is  next  to  be  sent  out  into  the  world.  That 
makes  a total  of  524,  and  besides  there  will  be  pro- 
bationary cottages — two  for  boys,  accommodating 
ten  each,  and  the  same  number  for  girls — where 
new-comers  will  be  kept  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
An  isolation  block  will  give  accommodation  for 
dealing  with  four  kinds  of  infantile  disease,  each 
being  kept  from  contact  with  the  other.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  T.  Norman  Dinwiddy,  and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  T.  Rowbotham.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  buildings  is  108,500/.,  and  Mr.  Rowbotham’s 
tender  was  for  107,777/.  The  buildings  will  be 
constructed  mainly  of  Tunbridge  Wells  bricks,  with 
tiled  roofs. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Hasland, 
Derbyshire. — A Primitive  Methodist  church  has 
been  erected  at  Hasland  from  designs  by  Mr.  W. 
Cecil  Jackson,  of  Chesterfield.  It  is  intended  to 
erect  a tower  at  some  future  time.  The  building 
will  accommodate  400  persons. 

Bank  Premises,  Cupar.— New  premises  for  the 
Cupar  Fife  Savings  Bank  are  to  be  erected  in 
Crossgate,  Cupar.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Birrell,  architect,  of  Cupar. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Dunfermline.— A 
furniture  warehouse  has  been  erected  in  High- 
street,  Dunfermline,  for  the  Dunfermline  Co-opera- 
tive Society,  Limited.  Provost  Scobie,  of  Dunferm- 
line, was  the  architect. 

Building  in  Hull. — Plans  for  229  new  houses 
were  passed  by  the  Works  Committee  during 
March.  It  is  evident  that  the  threatened  slump  in 
the  building  trade  does  not  deter  speculating 
builders  from  developing  the  new  building  estates 
off  Prince's-avenue  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
The  supply  up  to  the  present  appears  to  have  been 
only  equal  to  the  demand,  for  no  sooner  are  houses 
built  than  they  are  occupied,  even  before  the  plaster 
on  the  walls  is  dry.  The  opening  up  of  the  Prince’s- 
avenue  district  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable 
transformations  ever  seen  in  the  city.  What  only 
three  years  ago  was  open  fields  is  now  a forest  of 
houses,  with  streets  each  half  a mile  long.  The  new 
street — Chanterlands-a venue — running  from  Walton- 
street  behind  the  Western  Cemetery  and  across  the 
extreme  end  of  Marlborough  and  the  other  avenues, 
is  now  open,  and  building  operations  are  about  to 
be  commenced. — Eastern  Morning  News. 

Theatre  Royal,  Seaham  Harbour.— The  new 
Theatre  Royal,  Seaham  Harbour,  has  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Theatre  Royal,  in  Green- 
street.  The  building  covers  an  area  of  70S  square 
yards  and  is  of  brick,  the  external  walls  being  of 
red  glazed  bricks.  The  stage  measures  in  width 
46  ft.,  from  back  to  front  30  ft.,  and  has  a clear 
proscenium  opening  of  26  ft.  square  and  allowing  in 
height  for  a fireproof  screen,  and  ventilated  and  lit 
by  a turret  10  ft.  square.  The  body  of  the  theatre 
measures  in  width  46  ft.,  from  back  to  stage 
50  ft.,  and  is  in  height  40  ft.  The  theatre 
provides  accommodation  for  nearly  2,000,  and  will 
be  lighted  throughout  with  both  electric  light  and 
gas.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr.  Mark 
Howarth,  the  decorated  plaster  work  and  fireproof 
steps  are  by  Messrs.  Rule,  the  plumbing  by  Messrs. 
Aitken  & Austin,  and  the  painting  by  Messrs.  Austin 
& Sons,  all  of  Sunderland.  The  scenery  is  being 
executed  on  the  premises  by  Mr.  Geo.  Collier  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Geo.  Collier,  jun.  The  work  has  been 
designed  and  is  being  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  Messrs.  Wm.  & T.  R.  Milburn,  architects, 
Sunderland.  The  electric  lighting  installation  is 
being  fitted  by  Messrs.  T.  Reid,  Ferens,  & Co., 
electrical  engineers,  Newcastle,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  A.  Andrews. 

Warehouses,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — New 
warehouses  for  a firm  of  wholesale  grocers  have 
been  erected  in  Stowell-street,  Newcastle.  Mr. 
Alexander  Bruce  was  the  general  contractor.  The 
building  is  fitted  with  electric  lifts  by  Messrs.  Way- 
good  & Co.  The  lighting  is  by  electricity,  the 
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fittings  having  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Usher  vard  competition  has  awarded  the  prize  to 
&Co.  Messrs.  Henry  Walker  & Son  carried  out  I a pupil  of  M.  Paulin,  for  his  design  for  - ±m 
tne  steam-heating  and  hot-water  supply  arrange-  terior  Decoration  of  a Transatlantic  Building.' 
ments.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Badenoch  & T'v’“  + e 171 — — ' ' — — > . 


Bruce. 

Bank  Premises,  Tralee,  co.  Kerry.— New 
premises  for  the  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank  have 
just  been  opened  at  Tralee.  Mr.  J.  B.  Healy,  of 
Tralee,  was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  McDonnell 
the  architect. 

Board  Schools,  Hull. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  schools  which  the  Hull  School  Board 
are  building  in  Mersey-street,  Holderness-road,  was 
laid  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  scheme  comprises  a two- 
story  mixed  school  in  two  departments  of  “junior 
mixed  ” lor  5*08  scholars,  and  “ senior  mixed  ” for 
50S  scholars  ; also  a separate  infants'  school  for  300 
children — a total  accommodation  of  1,316.  The 
two-story  main  buildings  of  the  mixed  school,  in 
the  centre  of  the  site,  have  been  designed  at  right 
angles  to  Mersey-street,  with  its  end  only  facing 
the  street.  The  building  is  well  removed  from  the 
noise  of  the  street  by  being  set  back  about  40  ft. 
The  juniors  are  provided  for  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  senior  department  on  the  first  floor.  In 
each  case  there  is  a large  central  hall,  surrounded 
by  eight  classrooms  all  entered  from  the  hall.  The 
entrances  for  boys  and  girls  respectively  are  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  building.  There  are 
no  corridors  for  mixed  children,  and  the  sexes 
will  not  be  mixed  in  any  way  except  within  the 
central  halls  or  classrooms  where  under  super- 
vision. The  senior  mixed  school  on  the  first  floor  is 
similarly  arranged  to  that  of  the  junior  school  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  infants’  school  is  arranged 
in  the  recessed  portion  of  the  site  facing  the  side 
street,  and  comprises  a central  hall  surrounded  by 
five  classrooms.  Ample  lavatory  and  cloakroom 
accommodation  is  separately  provided  for  each 
department.  The  central  halls  are  placed  on  the 
west.  Teachers’  room  and  book-stores  are  provided 
for  each  department.  In  addition  to  the  above 
accommodation  there  is  a special  two-story  building 
provided  on  the  Mersey-street  frontage  as  a laundry 
and  cookery  centre.  The  laundry  has  accommoda- 
tion for  forty-two  students  and  the  cookery  centre 
on  the  first  floor  for  fifty-four  students.  The  build- 
ings will  be  faced  with  ordinary  hand-made  kiln 
bricks  and  roofs  slated.  The  floors  of  the 
central  halls  will  be  of  wood  blocks  laid 
upon  concrete.  The  floors  of  entrances,  corridors, 
cloakrooms,  and  lavatories  will  be  of  concrete,  and 
staircases  of  Yorkshire  stone.  The  classroom 
floors  will  be  of  ordinary  joists  and  boarding.  The 
inside  walls  of  entrances,  staircases,  cloakrooms, 
and  lavatories  will  be  of  white  glazed  bricks  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  a dado  of  brown  salt  glazed 
bricks  will  be  run  round  all  inside  walls  of  the 
central  halls  and  classrooms.  The  seating  through- 
out will  be  by  dual  desks.  The  buildings  are  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  J.  Houlton  & Son,  contractors, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Gelder  & Kitchen,  architects.  Mr.  J.  Tullis 
is  acting  as  clerk  of  works.  The  amount  of  con- 
tract for  these  buildings  is  16,656/.  The  heating 
and  ventilating  of  the  new  buildings  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ashwell  & Nesbit,  of 
London.  The  heating  will  be  by  low  - pressure 
steam. 


The  town  of  Flers  (Orne)  has  opened  a competition 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  at  an 

estimated  cost  of  680,000  francs. The  family  of 

M.  Thiers  have  presented  to  the  city  of  Marseilles 
the  house  in  which  the  former  President  of  the 
Republic  was  born,  and  which  will  be  made  use  of 

as  a museum. The  municipality  of  Lyons  is 

about  to  erect  a “Hotel  des  Invalides  du  Travail  " 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  814,000  francs. 

The  Societe  des  Artistes  Independants  is  about 
to  organise  an  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture 
in  the  large  conservatory  on  the  Coursla  Reine,  now 

the  property  of  the  municipality  of  Paris. 

M.  Gaspard  George  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Societe  Academique  d'Architecture  of  Lyons, 
for  1901,  and  M.  Marcel  Boille  President  of  the 

Societc  des  Architectes  of  Touraine. The  death 

is  announced,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  of 
M.  Edouard  Dupire-Rozan,  architect,  of  Roubaix, 
and  a former  pupil  of  Questel  and  Vaudremer. 
He  was  the  architect  of  a number  of  noteworthy 
town  mansions  and  country  chateaux  in  the  northern 
district  of  France,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Roubaix  and  Turcoing.  He  received  a medal  in 
the  Salon  of  iS8r,  and  in  1893  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes  awarded  him  their  “ Grande 
Medaille  ” for  domestic  architecture. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Wolverhamp- 
ton.— A two-light  window  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  in  the  aisle  erf  this  church  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Queen.  The  subject  of  the  window  is  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  treated  in  four  subjects,  with 
canopies  and  bases  of  the  Gothic  period.  On  a 
ribbonet  on  the  base  is  the  following  inscription 
“ To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  revered  memory  of 
our  late  most  beloved  Sovereign  Lady  Queen 
Victoria,  who  fell  asleep  January  22,  1901.  Erected 
by  the  St.  Mary’s  Needlework  Guild."  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hymers,  of  Chelsea. 

Window,  Parish  Church,  Donnington  Wood. 
— A three-light  window  was  lately  placed  in  the  east 
end  of  the  parish  church  at  Donnington  Wood, 
near  Newport,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  vicar. 
The  subject  taken  was  the  Crucifixion,  with  figures 
of  St.  Aidan,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Chad  in  the  base. 
The  window  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  of 
Smethwick,  Birmingham,  and  executed  at  his  studio. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — The  Societe  Nationale  des  Architectes 
has  chosen,  as  programme  of  its  annual  competition, 
the  construction  of  a refuge  for  the  victims  of  acci- 
dents met  with  in  the  course  of  daily  work.  The 

competition  will  be  closed  on  September  5. The 

Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  about  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  State  with  a view  to  the  preservation 
of  the  platforms  of  the  quays  in  connexion  with  the 
great  Exhibition,  in  order  to  form  a promenade 
along  the  river  bank  ; also  for  the  total  demolition  of 
the  buildings  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  sale  of 
the  land  bordering  Avenue  Suffren  and  Avenue 
La  Bourdonnais.  — The  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Societes  Artistiques  de  France  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  May  28  (the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Societe),  in  the  Hemicycle  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. The  jury  in  the  Chena- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  City  Surveyor’s  Department,  Man- 
chester.— At  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  City 
Council  recently,  the  following  memorandum  and 
suggestions,  prepared  by  Sir  John  Harwood,  were 
included  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Town  Hall 
Committee  : — “ That  the  architectural  and  building 
surveyor’s  work  be  removed  out  of  the  City  Sur- 
veyor’s office,  and  all  such  work  be  placed  in  a new 
department,  and  that  we  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  a competent  architectural  and  building 
surveyor,  who  would  be  capable  of  making  plans 
for  all  plain  buildings  that  might  be  required  for  the 
Corporation  ; that  he  should  have  the  entire  charge 
of  this  office,  and  should  take  out  the  quantities  of 
all  buildings,  whether  they  were  designed  by  him 
or  some  other  architects  in  the  city ; that  he 
should  prepare  and  be  responsible  for  all  quan- 
tities for  competitive  builders  for  carrying  out 
such  work,  and  that  when  the  works  are  finished 
he  should  measure  up  all  extra  work,  and  make  all 
deductions  which  should  form  a basis  of  a final 
settlement  for  all  contracts  ; to  do  this  a gentleman 
would  be  required  who  has  had  some  considerable 
training,  as  this  is  a very  important  and  would  be 
to  the  Corporation  very  remunerative  work,  and 
save  a great  deal  of  friction  and  misunderstanding. 
The  Committee  passed  a resolution  proposing  that 
the  Corporation  advertise  for  an  architect  and  sur- 
veyor at  a salary  of  600/.  per  annum.”  Councillor 
Wilson  moved,  and  Councillor  Brocklehurst 
seconded,  an  amendment  proposing  that  the  matter 
be  referred  back  for  further  consideration.  After 
discussion,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  the  Committee 
would  further  consider  the  matter,  and  the  pro 
ceedings  were  approved  on  this  understanding. 

Building  Scheme,  Sheefield.  — Some  few 
months  ago  the  City  Council  of  Sheffield  appointed 
a special  committee  to  consider  a scheme  proposed 
by  Alderman  Styring  for  the  utilisation  of  surplus 
land  belonging  to  the  Corporation  in  Angel-street, 
Sheffield.  The  committee  recommend  the  erection 
of  a block  of  buildings,  to  be  used  as  shops  and 
artisans’  dwellings,  at  the  corner  of  Angel-street  and 
King-street,  and  the  borrowing  of  41,000/.  to  cover 
the  cost  of  land  and  buildings,  &c.  At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  City  Council  the  minutes  of  the 
committee  containing  this  recommendation  were 
confirmed.  A report  on  the  subject  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Flockton,  of  Sheffield. 

Fall  ok  a Pillar  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A few  weeks  ago  there  was  a sudden  fall  of  masonry 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
marble  shaft,  about  4 in.  in  diameter,  fell  from  one 
of  the  windows,  through  the  giving  way  of  an  iron 
pin  which  had  held  it  in  its  place  for  six  centuries 
and  a half.  The  shaft  was  broken,  and  in  its  fall  it 
shattered  two  of  the  hot- water  pipes  of  the  Abbey 
heating  apparatus,  and  damaged  to  some  extent  the 
tomb  of  Lord  Norreys. 

District  Surveyorship  of  West  Hampstead. 
Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  F.R.I. B.A.,  has  resigned 
the  office  of  District  Surveyor,  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  for  the  above  district. 

Proposed  New  Town  Hall,  Harrogate  — 
The  Mayor  (Dr.  J.  A.  Myrtle)  presided  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Harrogate  Town  Council 
on  the  15th  inst.,  when  the  question  of  the  pro- 
vision of  a New  Council  Chamber  and  Municipal 
Offices  was  discussed  at  some  length.  The  Cor- 
poration originally  decided  to  utilise  the  Promenade 
Room,  which,  with  the  adjuncts,  had  for  many 
years  been  used  as  the  Town  Hall  Theatre. 
Extensive  alterations  to  the  premises  were  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  and  on  October 
8 last  the  Corporation  passed  a resolution  instruct- 
ing the  Town  Clerk  to  make  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  apply  for  their  sanction 
to  a loan  of  8,000/.  for  the  new  Council  Chamber 


and  office  accommodation  agreed  to.  The  Corpora- 
tion having  abandoned  this  scheme,  Alderman 
Chippendale  moved  that  this  resolution  be 
rescinded.  Councillor  Milling  seconded.  The 
Mayor,  in  supporting,  said  the  Corporation  were 
tied  to  build  Municipal  Offices  and  a Town  Hall, 
by  act  of  purchase,  on  the  Town  Hall  site  in 
Victoria-avenue.  The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. The  Finance  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  considered  the  question  of  new  Municipal 
Offices,  and  recommended  that  Councillors 
Atkinson,  Binns,  Dickenson,  Judge,  and  Mudd,  be 
added  to  the  Finance  Sub-Committee,  which  was 
instructed  to  consider  the  requirements  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  report,  and  that  afterwards  com- 
petitive designs  be  invited  for  the  erection  of  a 
Town  Hall  on  the  Victoria-avenue  site. 

The  City  of  London  Directory,  1901. — The 
thirty-first  annual  edition  of  the  City  of  London 
Directory  (Messrs.  W.  H.  & L.  Collingridge,  Alders 
gate-street)  is  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a large  and 
excellent  coloured  map  of  the  City,  which  would  be 
more  useful  if,  like  the  map  in  the  Post  Office  Lon- 
don Directory,  it  had  been  mounted  on  linen.  The 
Directory,  which  is  an  exhaustive  guide  to  the  City, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  well  up  to 
date,  contains  an  Official  Directory,  giving  details 
of  the  principal  Government  Offices  ; Corporation 
Directory,  showing  the  Aldermen,  Common  Coun- 
cilmen,  &c.  ; London  Hospitals  and  Charities  ; City 
Schools ; City  Clubs  and  Institutions  ; City 
Churches  ; Public  Buildings,  comprising  a descrip- 
tion of  many  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the  City  ; 
Newspaper  Directory  ; Conveyance  Directory, 
giving  the  railways  with  their  principal  officials, 
and  a complete  list  of  the  receiving  offices  in  the 
City  ; a Biographical  Directory  ; Livery'  Companies’ 
Guide,  comprising  the  names  of  the  Masters,  War- 
dens, and  Members  of  the  Courts  of  Assistants  of 
the  Livery  Companies,  with  the  history  of  their 
halls,  charters,  arms,  charities,  and  schools  ; Streets 
Guide ; Alphabetical  or  Commercial  Directory  ; 
Trades  Guide,  classified  under  the  various  trades  or 
professions,  with  as  few  cross  references  as  possible  , 
Public  Companies’  Directory,  &c.  The  street  im- 
provements of  the  year  are  indicated  in  the  map, 
and  include  the  alterations  in  Lower  Thames-streetj 
Jeffreys  - square,  Threadneedle- street,  and  other 
streets  of  the  City  of  London.  The  Central 
London  Railway  is  shown  as  a line  in  use,  and  the 
Great  Northern  and  City  as  a railway  in  course  of 
construction. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Edinburgh  Joiners. — A meeting  of  joiners  was 
held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the  10th  inst. 
to  discuss  certain  alterations  proposed  by  the  locai 
masters  in  the  working  of  the  by-laws.  The  pro- 
posed alterations  include  a reduction  from  qd.  to  8d. 
per  hour,  and  a suggestion  that  the  date  of  the 
expiry  of  the  notice  of  any  alteration  in  the  by-laws 
be  changed  from  April  15  to  June  6.  The  meeting 
agreed  to  accept  the  masters'  suggestion  that  the 
proposals  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  on  condition 
that  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  the  code  of 
by-laws  be  adhered  to  pending  the  arbitrator’s 
award. 

Aberdeen  Plasterers. — It  was  mutually  agreed 
locally  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute  in  this  trade 
that  the  wages  be  reduced  from  8£d.  to  8d.  per 
hour  instead  of  as  originally  proposed  by  the 
employers.^  The  central  executive  in  Glasgow  of  the 
Operatives’  Union  have,  however,  rejected  this 
compromise,  and  ordered  the  men  to  stand  out 
for  8id.  The  strike  will  thus  be  continued. 

End  of  Perth  Joiners’  Strike.— On  the  9th 
inst.  a deputation  from  the  Perth  joiners  who  have 
been  on  strike  for  some  time  met  the  employers  in 
the  City  Cafe,  when  the  dispute  as  to  the  wages 
was  settled.  It  was  agreed  that  the  wages  remain 
at  Sid.  per  hour  for  the  next  three  months,  and  after- 
wards at  8d.  per  hour  until  April  1.  1902. 

Belfast  Building  Trade  — The  strike  in  the 
Belfast  building  trade  has  been  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  Rev.  Father  McMullen  was  the  arbi- 
trator. 


LEGAL. 

WOODEN  STRUCTURES  ERECTED  WITHOUT 
LICENCES. 

On  Thursday,  the  rith  inst.,  at  Marlborough- 
street  Police-court,  six  builders  were  summoned'- at 
the  instance  of  the  London  County  Council  for 
having  erected  wooden  structures  in  various  places 
for  viewing  the  Royal  funeral  procession  on 
February  2 last,  without  having  obtained  licences  as 
required  under  Part  VII.  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894.  The  offence  was  admitted  in  each  case, 
and  each  defendant  was  fined  5s.,  with  12s.  6d.  costs. 
Some  of  the  structures  were  erected  within  private 
grounds,  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  learned  magistrate,  re- 
marking that  that  made  no  difference. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

24,875.— Glass  Polishing  and  Grinding  : P 

bemmer.— The  glass  is  carried  by  a revolving  table 
over  which  a set  of  abrading  arms  is  reciprocated 
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with  connecting  rods  and  cranks  upon  a shaft,  the 
ends  of  the  arms  being  supported  with  rollers,  of 
which  the  bearings  may  be  lifted  off  or  lowered 
upon  the  work-table  with  bevel  gearing  moved  with 
a hand-wheel.  Other  bevel  gearing  turns  the  table 
whilst  the  arms  are  being  reciprocated. 

24,879— Armoured  Conductors  (Electrical): 
W.  H.  Jsherwood. — The  conductor  is  laid  upon 
insulating-rests  within  a metal  tube,  which  is  filled 
with  an  insulating  material.  For  a plastic  com- 
position may  be  used  an  admixture  of  finely  divided 
paper  and  shellac,  wetted  with  methylated  spirit. 
A finely  powdered  low-melting  glass  may  be  filled 
in,  or  a melted  compound  of  mica  and  shellac.  For 
jointing  the  sections  together  a sleeve  is  placed 
over  the  exposed  ends  of  the  conductors,  or  the 
ends  may  be  faced.  The  sleeve  should  hold  an 
amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin,  or  some  such  plastic 
composition,  and  a screw-sleeve  will  serve  to  draw 
the  ends  up  to  one  another. 

24,883.— Plugs  eor  Walls  : I.  Friedinger.—A 
wooden  wall-plug  is  fashioned  with  a circular  or 
triangular  section.  It  has  a ring  attached  to  its 
front  end,  and  has  a wedge-shapened  recess.  After 
the  plug  has  been  put  into  the  hole  in  the  wall  it  is 
split,  and  opened  out  at  the  back  by  the  forcing  in 
of  a flattened  bar  of  wood. 

24,926. — A Lift-Valve  : F.  C.  T.  Welham. — The 
tap-valve  is  provided  with  a facing  of  some  hard 
fibre  or  a leaden  ring,  and  is  to  be  screwed  on  to  or 
off  from  its  inclined  seating  with  a left-handed 
screw  spindle,  which  is  packed  with  a collar  within 
the  cover  ; a projection  from  the  valve,  which 
engages  with  a vertical  groove  cut  in  the  casing, 
prevents  the  valve  from  being  turned  round. 

24,937.— Bookcases  and  Cupboards:  /.  E. 
Rockwell  and  J.  D.  Adams.— The  cases  and  cup- 
boards are  made  in  sections  that  may  be  fitted 
together  by  means  of  strips  upon  the  top  of  one 
section  that  will  fit  into  grooves  in  the  bottom  of 
another  section  ; a hook  is  affixed  to  each  end  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  door,  and  is  caused  to  slide 
between  strips  attached  to  the  ends  and  spaced, 
with  washers,  from  the  bottom  of  the  rabbet  at 
their  upper  ends.  At  the  drawing  out  of  the  door 
the  hooks  impinge  upon  the  washers  and  so  form 
hinges  upon  which  the  door  will  turn. 

24,948-50. — Ceilings,  Roofs,  and  Tiles  for 
ROOFS  and  Walls  : Basel  Mission  Tile  Works. — The 
ceilings  are  built  up  with  ornamental  slabs  of 
earthenware  (either  hollow  or  solid)  held  up  between 
the  joists  with  mouldings  of  earthenware  that 
extend  below  the  joists  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
fire,  and  are  either  nailed  beneath  them  or  are 
passed  over  battens.  For  the  construction  of 
hollow  roofs  are  devised  ceiling  or  lining  tiles 
fashioned  with  lower  hanging  nibs  and  upper  ribs 
to  be  used  together  with  weather-proof  outer  tiles 
which  are  hung  upon  the  ribs  of  the  inner  tiles. 
Hollow  roofing-tiles  are  fashioned  with  interlocking 
side-edges,  hanging  nibs,  central  ribs,  and  stepped 
edges  (both  above  and  below),  which,  as  they 
overlap,  will  make  air-spaces  to  reach  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  to  open  into  side  passages  of 
the  ridge  tiles — the  latter  tiles  having  radial  flanged 
ribs  and  sockets  at  their  ends  which  will  interlock 
with  one  another  as  well  as  with  the  roofing-tiles. 
In  the  case  of  tiles  for  walls,  nail-holes  and  ribs 
which  extend  nearly  as  far  as  their  lower  edges, 
are  made  in  the  tiles,  which  may  be  fashioned  with 
overlapping  edges  or  be  secured,  side  by  side,  upon 
battens. 

24,952. — A Contrivance  for  Roofing  Pur- 
poses : C.  Thomas. — The  inventor  seeks  to  obviate 
leakage  through  the  bolt-holes  of  sheet-metal  roofs 
and  similar  constructions  ; between  the  sheets  and 
the  purlins  he  inserts  saddle-pieces  which  have 
conical  projections  that  stand  up  around  the  bolt- 
holes, and  in  order  that  the  water  arising  from  con- 
densation may  flow  down  beneath  the  sheets  he 
sustains  the  latter  at  some  interval  from  the  pur- 
lins ; he  fastens  the  saddle-pieces  on  to  the  purlins 
with  screws,  or  by  means  of  hooked  projections  on 
to  angle-iron  or  T-iron  purlins,  and  between  the 
sheets  and  nuts  he  inserts  concave  washers. 

24.972. — An  Appliance  for  Casement  Windows 
AND  Similar  Objects  : J.  Campradt. — For  main- 
taining a casement  window  at  a distance  that  can 
be  varied  at  will,  and  for  keeping  or  moving 
toothed  gearing,  brakes,  &c.,  either  in  or  out  of 
action  ; a hook  is  formed  with  a shank  which  com- 
prises a spiral  part  and  a straight  part  that  slides 
within  the  spiral  part  and  engages  with  it  by  means 
of  a loop  near  its  end  ; the  shank  may  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  by  turning  its  spiral  portion  upon  the 
straight  portion  around  its  axis  of  rotation. 

24.973. — Automatical  Water-Sprinklers  : G. 
W.  Beldam  and  W.  S.  Coles.— For  sustaining  the 
sprinkler  valve  is  employed  a ball  (having  a spreader 
underneath  it)  of  some  combustible  material,  such 
as  celluloid,  which  holds  the  valve  against  its 
seating,  being  pressed  with  a screw  that  passes 
through  the  base  of  the  holding-bracket,  which  is 
enclosed  within  a case  made  of  celluloid.  The 
valve  and  its  seating  should  be  made  of  lignum- 
vitie,  and  a fusible  plug  can  be  employed  together 
with  the  ball  of  celluloid,  whilst  other  shapes  than 
that  of  a ball  may  be  adopted. 

24,993 —A  Flushing  Contrivance  : J.  West.— 
This  contrivance  is  intended  for  use  with  a flushing 
apparatus  wherein  the  operation  of  a piston  within 
a cylinder  that  is  attached  to  the  shorter  leg  of  the 
siphon  serves  to  start  the  flush.  The  inventor  | 


places  the  cylinder  and  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon 
inside  an  elbow-piece  provided  with  an  inlet  in  the 
shape  of  a bell  or  an  oblong,  he  fixes  a plate  for 
directing  into  the  siphon  the  water  that  is  forced 
out  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  flush  shall  enter 
through  the  inlet  of  the  elbow-piece. 

24,997.— Cocks  for  Water  Taps  : H.  H.  F.  M. 
Paetow. — A self-closing  cock  comprises  the  casing  of 
a valve-seating,  against  which  a spring  forces  the 
valve,  that  can  be  opened  by  pushing  down  a knob. 
A row  of  strainers  is  fitted  within  the  nozzle,  and 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  frost,  a small  current  of 
water  is  caused  to  flow  through  a little  auxiliary 
cock  during  the  cold  weather. 

25,006.  — A Plastic  Compound  : F.  G.  Klcin- 
sleuber.  — A composition  adapted  for  articles, 
especially  electrical  insulators,  that  are  exposed  to 
vibratory  action,  is  made  of  asbestos  or  mica  (as  a 
filling  substance)  mixed  with  copal  solution  or  some 
such  resin  in  warmed  turpentine,  benzine,  or  other 
spirit,  together  with  Chinese  wood  oil,  and,  it 
may  be,  dammar  resin  and  rosemary  oil  in  small 
quantities. 

25,019. — An  Indicator  for  Electrical  Cut- 
outs : Siemens  and  Halskc  A.  G. — For  showing  when 
enclosed  main  fuses  have  become  consumed,  the 
inventors  devise  a small  supplementary  and  visible 
fuse.  In  one  form  of  the  contrivance  they  com- 
pletely enclose  the  main  fuse  in  one  of  the  two 
compartments  of  the  fuse-holder,  and  place  the 
indicating  fuse  within  the  other  compartment,  which 
is  provided  with  a sight-hole — the  latter  fuse  will 
burn  as  soon  as  the  main  fuse  has  burned. 

25,028  —Lathing  of  Metal  : International 
Metal  Lath  Company. — Alternating  slits  are  cut  in 
opposite  directions  in  blank  sheets,  which  have 
plain  ribs  or  strips  that  will  be  strengthened  by 
means  of  the  engagement  of  the  ends  of  the  slits  of 
one  series  with  the  ends  of  the  slits  of  the  next  ad- 
joining series  when  the  sheets  are  opened  out ; the 
ribs  may  be  grooved  and  set,  approximately,  in  the 
plane  of  the  sheet,  or  they  may  be  turned  at  nearly 
90  deg. ; so,  similarly,  the  slats  that  project  at  90  deg. 
from  the  ribs  may  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
sheet  or  be  turned  into  or  parallel  to  that  plane  ; the 
sheets  are  intended  for  use  in  plastering  and  lathing 
work,  for  screens,  gratings,  and  similar  purposes. 

25,089 — A Method  of  Drying  Bricks  : A.  H. 
Beasley,  V.  IV.  Beasley,  and  A.  H.  Beasley. — Tongues 
are  formed  in  the  hack-covers,  which  consist  of  cor- 
rugated iron  or  steel  sheets  curved  for  wooden 
crossbars  that  are  fastened  with  nails  or  screws  and 
are  laid  upon  the  tops  of  the  bricks  as  they  are 
being  dried.  In  another  form  metal  crossbars  are 
used  and  are  fastened  with  rivets  to  the  hack-covers. 

25.139.  — The  Casting  of  Sheet-Glass  : P.  T. 
Sieved. — For  the  process  of  rolling  the  molten  glass 
the  inventor  substitutes  means  of  shaking  the  plate 
or  table,  around  which  is  fixed  a ledge  or  rim  for 
preventing  the  liquid  glass  from  running  over.  The 
plate,  which  may  be  hollow,  should  be  made  of 
some  non-conducting  substance — such  as  asbestos, 
wood,  or  refractory  clay — and  apertures  may  be 
made  in  its  upper  surface  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  layer  of  fibrous  material  over  which  the  glass  is 
poured. 

25.140. — Iron  Railings  : E.  M.  Edwards.— Cast- 
iron  panels  are  fashioned  with  lugs  or  extension 
pieces  that  will  engage  with  sockets  in  the  standards 
or  the  intermediate  panels,  pins  and  wedges  or 
wrought-iron  bars  being  employed  for  fastening 
purposes. 

25,145.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Wooden 
Block  Pavements  and  Floors:  W.  Shoosmith. — 
The  inventor’s  object  is  to  afford  allowance  for  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  wooden  blocks  ; he 
inserts  metal  springs  or  blocks  of  some  elastic 
material  between  the  rows  of  the  blocks  and  fills 
the  joints  with  a mixture  of  tar,  pitch,  sawdust,  or 
sand  ; he  also  lays  strips  of  rubber  or  some  such 
elastic  substance  between  the  blocks  recessed  for 
the  purpose,  in  order  that  the  strips,  under  pres- 
sure, may  become  expanded  into  the  grooves  or 
recesses. 

25,179— Means  of  Extinguishing  Fire  : F. 
Diesfeld  and  B.  Baer. — Liquid  is  kept  under  air 
pressure  within  a container  of  which  the  discharge- 
pipe  is  closed  at  its  top  with  a screw-down  valve 
which  also  serves  to  shut  the  outlet  to  the  hose- 
pipe, a sleeve-valve  is  arranged  for  shutting  the 
inner  end  of  the  passage  through  which  air  is 
pumped  into  the  receiver  on  to  which  a cap  is 
screwed  after  the  pump  has  been  taken  out. 

25,200. — Electricity  Meters  : W.  H.  -Johnson. 
— Series  and  shunt  electro-magnets  are  employed  to 
rotate,  and  a shunt  electro-magnet  retards,  the  con- 
ducting-body of  an  alternating-current  induction 
meter  for  an  active  current  that  may  be  applied  as 
an  energy  meter  upon  constant  pressure  mains ; 
two  laminated  magnets,  having  four  coils  connected 
in  series  between  terminals  and  the  two  supply 
mains,  is  passed  at  two  diametrically-opposite  parts 
a conducting  disc  which  is  driven  by  poles  of  the 
magnets  and  by  two  coils  of  copper  strip  disposed 
near  the  poles  and  connected  between  terminals  in 
one  main,  whilst  the  opposite  poles  will  retard  it  ; a 
vertical  spindle,  geared  to  a counter,  supports  the 
disc,  and  clips  upon  plates  screwed  on  to  a back- 
plate  support  the  two  laminated  magnets. 

25,215. — A Floor  Covering  for  Insulating 
Purposes  : G.  E.  Heyl-Dia. — The  floor  covering, 
intended  for  use  in  accumulator-rooms,  transformer- 
chambers,  and  so  on,  is  composed  of  ordinary  or 


waterproofed  paper  sheets  and  sheets  of  india- 
rubber,  which  are  vulcanised  and  calendered.  For 
the  indiarubber  may  be  substituted  any  suitable 
material  compounded  with  pitch,  French  chalk, 
oxide  of  zinc,  cork,  barytes,  &c. 

25,259. — BRICKS  : J.  Holroyd  and  R.  Bond. — For 
glazed  bricks  to  be  used  in  building  walls  which 
shall  present  a glazed  surface  on  each  side,  the 
inventors  devise  a header  which  consists  of  two 
adjustable  portions  that  can  be  joined  together  with 
overlapping  tongues,  the  two  parts  having  holes  or 
recesses  for  the  keys  of  mortar.  The  half  bricks 
may  be  glazed  upon  only  their  outer  surfaces. 

25.320. — GULLY  Traps  : H.  Brunner. — A re- 
movable attachment,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
siphon,  constitutes  the  outlet  of  the  body  of  the 
trap,  and  immediately  above  the  siphon  rests  a 
sludge-box,  into  which  the  water  (from  the  drain 
above)  flows  through  holes  in  the  cover  and  out  of 
which  it  flows  through  holes  in  the  sides  to  beneath 
the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  below. 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  April  19. 


Architectural  Association.— Mr.  M.  A.  Green  on  “ The 
Eighteenth  Century  Architecture  of  Bath  " (illustrated  by 
lantern  views).  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  0/  Mechanical  Engineers. — Ordinary 
General  Meeting.  Presidential  Address  by,  Mr.  William 
H.  Maw.  8 p.m. 


Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  M. A., 
on  “The  Existence  of  Bodies  Smaller  than  Atoms” 
9 p.m. 


Ihe  Theory  of  Cast-Iron 


Mr.  E.  V.  Clark,  B.Sc., 

Beams.”  8 p.m. 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition.  —Visit  of  the  Institute 
of  Builders. 


Saturday,  April  20. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  International 
Building  Trades  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association..  — Visit  to 
Duddington  House  and  Church,  and  Chapter  House  at 
Restalrig. 

British  Institute  0/  Certified  Carpenters.— Visit  to 
the  Building  Trades  Exhibition.  3 p.m. 


Monday,  April  2 ?. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  Francis 
Bond,  M.A.,  on  “The  Classifications  of  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  Architecture.”  Illustrations  will  be  shown  by  lan- 
tern slides.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Sir  William 
Chandler  Roberts-Austcn  on  "Alloys.”  I.  8 p.m. 


Tuesday,  April  23. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Paper  to  be  further 
discussed,  “ Modern  Practice  in  the  Manufacture  and 
Distribution  of  Gas."  By  Mr.  Harry  E.  Jones.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  24. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  on  “Patent 
Law  Reform.'  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society.  — Address  by 
Hon.  President  (Mr.  H.  O.  Tarbolton)  and  Award  of 
Prizes  in  Competitions. 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition.— Visit  of  the  Institute  of 
Sanitary  Engineers. 

Institution  o / Civil  Engineers.  — Students’  visit  to 
the  shipbuilding  department  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works, 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  Limited. 
(Assemble  at  the  works,  Orchard  Yard,  Blackwall,  E. 
Train  from  Fenchurch-street  to  Blackwall,  2.25  p.m.) 
3 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  25. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (The  Ninth  “ James 
Forrest''  Lecture).—  Professor  F.  Clowes,  D.Sc.,  on 
“ Chemistry  in  its  Relations  to  Engineering."  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.—  Mr.  R.  Fry  on  “Naturalism  in 
Italian  Painting.”  II.  3 p.m. 

Society  Jor  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Dr.  Todhunter  on  “Some  Pictures  in  the  National  Col- 
lection.” 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).  — Sixth  and  concluding  lecture  on  “ Works 
Management,”  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Barker,  Wh.Sc.,  B.A., 
B.Sc.  8 p.m. 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition.— Annual  meeting  and 
dinner  of  Institute  of  Clayworkers. 

Friday,  April  26. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Howard  Lectures).— Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Eborall  on  “Polyphase  Electric  Working."  1.  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen's  Society  Business 
meeting.  8 p.m. 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition.— Conference  on  standard- 
ising of  bricks. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


April  3.— By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 
Norwich. — Heigham-it.,  a freehold  shoeing- forge, 

r.  25/. 

St.  George  s-alley,  freehold  house  and  shoD. 

r.14 1- 

4tand  46,  William-st.,  f. 

Duke-st.,  a freehold  residence,  r.  45 1 

55,  Colegate-st.,  f.,  r.  12I.  

4,  Muspole-st.  and  shop  adjoining,  f. 

Muspole-st.,  stabling  and  yard,  L,  r.  20 /. 

Sprowston,  seven  freehold  cottages 

By  Rawlins  & Co.  (at  Ilford). 

Ilford,  Essex.— Glencoe-av.,  &c.,  60  plots  of  free- 
hold building  land 

[See  also  page; 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts , etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  deliverec 

May  27 
July  31 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Inspector  of  Nuisances... 

I Clerk  of  Works 

'Lecturer 

Clerk  of  Works  


By  whom  Required. 


House,  Middlehill,  Aberdeen 

Warehouse,  Fairweather  Green,  Bradford 

Cotton  Mill,  Ac.,  Brighousc  

Additions  to  Schools,  Hanover- terrace  

Sea  Wall,  Dawlish  

Two  Cottages,  Rogerstone,  Newport,  M011 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Ac 

Private  Improvement  Works,  Grimshaw-street  

Bridge,  Ponte  iand  

Sewers,  Ac 

Road  Works,  Balfour-road.  Ac 

Works  at  Workhouse,  Beckett-strcet  

Three  Dwellings.  Moor  End,  Lockwood 

Works,  Ac.,  at  Hospital  

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Factory.  Stoney  Middleton,  Sheffield  

Surveyor  s Materials  

Street  Works,  Ashley-st  reet,  Ac 

School,  Ashley-terrace  

Cottage,  Kirkton,  Glenisla,  N.B 

Mause,  Carrlckfergus,  Ireland  

Club  Premises.  Crook,  Durham  

Road  Works,  Steeton,  Keighley 

Additions  to  Moor  End  Mills,  Dewsbury  Moor  

Granite  Road  Metal,  Ac 

Villa,  Hatchet,  Pellon,  Halifax 

Wesleyan  Church,  West  Bridgford  

Additions  to  Laundry  at  Hospital,  Clackmannan  ... 

Cottage,  Rainhill  

Villa,  Station-road,  Keith,  N.B 

Underground  Sub-station 

•Schools,  Ac 

Sewerage  Works,  Netherthorpe 

Church,  Greyfriars,  Aberdeen 

Additions  to  Church,  High  Bentnam,  Lancaster 

Iron  and  Steel  Work,  Southwick  

Two  Houses  and  Two  Shops,  Halifax  

Walling,  Ac.,  at  Haley  Hill 

Sewers.  Ac.,  Musgrave-street 

•Painting,  Ac • 

Twelve  Workmen  s Dwellings 

Fifty-three  Houses 

Twenty-eight  Houses,  Aberaman  

Offices  and  Residence,  Earlestown  

Granite  Road  Metal  (TOO  tons.) 

Refuse  Destructor,  Ac 

Schools,  Church-street,  Whitley  

Rebuilding  Bridge  Stair,  Keswick  

'Granite  

Granite  Kerbing 

Shed,  Regent  Quay 

Station  Buildings,  Upper  Greenock 

Chapel,  Washer-lane,  Halifax 

8ewerage  Works,  Leek-road  

Sewerage  Works  

Sewage  Purification  Works 

Home  for  Female  Inebriates  

Additions  to  Schools.  Woolston,  Hants 

‘Underground  Convenience  

Passage  Works 

Road  Metal  

'Sewering,  Levelling,  Ac 

Street  Works,  Haminond-street  and  others 

‘Cleansing,  Ac 

Boundary  Wall  and  Fencing  

School  

School  Buildings 

Market  Hall,  Ac 

Three  Cottages,  Melrose,  Roxburgh 

Chapel,  Morecambe  

House  and  Shop,  Deri,  Cardiff  

Rebuilding  Market  House  Inn,  Dewsbury 

Two  Shops,  Appleby 

Additions  to  Infirmary 

Two  Cottages,  Prawle  Point,  Devon 

Two  Villas,  Sandal,  near  Wakefield 

Two  nouses,  Dry  Clough-lane,  Salterhebble,  Yorks  . 

Five  Cottages,  High-street,  West  Molesey  

Additions  to  Villa,  Hunstanton  

Stone,  Ac.,  Womboume  


Messrs.  A.  Hardman  A Son,  Ltd  . 
Brighton  A Preston  U.  D.  Sch.  Bd. 
Great  Western  Railway  Company 
do. 

Leeds  Corporation... 

Bootle  (Lancs)  Corporation  

Northumberland  county  Council 

Keighley  R.D.C. .......  

Croydon  Town  Council  

Leeds  Guardians  


Forma  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Coventry  Hospital  Committee. 
Ashton-under-Lyne  Guardians 


Irlam  (Lancs)  U.D.C 

Birkenhead  Corporation  .. 
Edinburgh  School  Board 


Barrowford  (Lancs)  U.D.C... 

Mr.  S.  Broad  bent 

The  Trustees  

Lancashire  Asylums  Board 

Mr.  P.  Gumming  

Bristol  Corporation  

Stockton  School  Board  

Chesterfield  R.D.C.  


Brighton  Town  Council  . 


Halifax  Corporation 

West  Hartlepool  Corporation 
St.  Oeorge-in-thc-East  Guardians 

Wrotham  (Kent)  U.D.C 

Rhymney  No.  I Building  Club  .... 

Olyndwr  Building  Club  

Warrington  Guardians  

East  Dereham  U.D.C 

Middleton  (Lancs)  Corporation  .. 


Cockermouth  R.D.C 

Romford  R.D.C 

Hastings  Corporation 

Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners 
Caledonian  Railway  Company  . 


Hanley  (Staffs)  Corporation  

Stromnes  (N.B.)  Town  Council  ... 

Thornhill  (Yorks)  U.D.C 

London  County  Council 

U.D.  School  Board  

Camberwell  Borough  Council  ... 

Litherland  1 Lancs)  U.D.C 

Ashford  (Kent)  U.D.C 

Hornsey  U.D.C. ...  

Crewe  Town  Council  

West  Ham  School  Board  

Tottenham  U.D.C 

Lichfield  Grammar  School 

Abingdon  School  Board  

Leeds  Corporation 


Messrs.  J.  Tetley  A Sou,  Limited 
Carlisle  South  End  Co-op.  Soe. , Ltd 
Workington  Guardians  


Mr.  A.  Jermyn  

Leisdon  (Wolverhampton)  R.D.C... 


•T.  Duncan  A Son,  Architects,  Turriff 

A.  Sharp,  Architect,  Market-street,  Bradford 

Sharp  A Waller,  Architects,  32,  Brad  ford,  road,  Brighouso  .... 

T.  Simpson  A Son,  Architects,  in.  Ship-street,  Brighton  

G.  K.  Mills,  Paddingtou  Station,  London 

do. 

R.  U.  Townsley,  Municipal  Offices,  Leeds  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Bootle 

County  Surveyor,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle  

Barber,  Uopkinson  A Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  Keighley  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  ’ 

T.  Winn  A Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion -street,  Leeds  

J.  B.  Abbey  A Son,  Architects.  34A,  New-street,  Huddersfield 
n.  W.  Chattaway,  Architect,  Trinity  Churchyard,  Coventry  .. 

Eaton  A Co.,  Architects,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

E.  M.  Longsdon,  Architect.  Bakewell,  Derby 

G.  H.  Kay,  Surveyor,  Council  Utflce.s,  Irlam  

C.  Brownridge,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Ha'I,  Birkenhead 

R.  Wilson,  Architect.  3,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh 

I).  Ross,  Surveyor,  Kirriemuir 

S.  P.  Close,  Architect,  Carrlckfergus  

F.  H.  Livesay,  Architect,  107,  Newgate-street,  Bishop  Auckland 

Barber,  Hopkinson  A Co.,  Craven  Bauk  Chambers,  Keighley  

II.  Stead,  Architect,  Heckmondwike  

Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Barrowford  

W.  C.  Williams,  Architect,  29,  Southgate,  Halifax  

A.  E.  Lambert,  Architect,  22,  Park-row,  Nottingham 

-T.  Melvin  A Son,  Architects,  Mar-street,  Alloa,  N.B 

.1.  Jornal.  County  Asylum.  Rainhill,  Lancs 

1).  A J.  R.  M’Millan.  Architects,  211,  Union-street.  Abordeen 

H.  F.  Proctor,  City  Engineer,  Temple  Back,  Bristol  

K.  A.  Whtpham,  69,  High-street,  Stockton  

R.  F.  Hart wright,  Union  Offices,  Chesterfield 

A.  M.  Mackenzie,  Architect,  343,  Union-street,  Aberdeen 

Austin  A Paley,  Architects,  Lancaster  

F.  -I.  Tillstone.  Town  Hall,  Brighton  

L.  Coates.  Architect,  Waterhouse-street,  Halifax 

J.  Lord,  Civil  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

J.  W Brown,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  

See  Advertisement 

-I.  Sharp,  Surveyor,  Sunnyside,  Borough  Green 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Clifton-street,  Aberdare 

do. 

W.  A S.  Owen,  Architects,  Warrington  ..  

H.  G.  Hunson,  Surveyor,  Theatre-street,  East  Dereham 

F.  F.ntwistle,  Town  Hall,  Middleton  

Carby.  Hall.  A Dalby,  Architects,  Park-row,  Leeds 

-I.  B Wilson,  Civil  Eugineer,  Court-buildings,  Cockermouth  

G.  Lopwood,  Highway  Surveyor,  North-street,  Romford  

P.  H.  Palmer.  Civil  Eugiueer,  Town  Hall,  Fiastings ” 

R.  G.  Nicol,  Engineer,  Harbour  Offices,  Aberdeen 

-I.  Blackburn,  302,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow  

R.  Horsfall  A Son,  Architects,  22a,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  . 

J.  Lobley,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hanley 

W.  R.  Copland,  Engineer,  146,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow  

S.  W.  Parker,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices 

Architect’s  Department,  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.  ...... 

Mitchell  A Co.,  Architects,  9,  Portland-street,  Southampton 

See  Advertisement 

W.  B.  Carton,  Surveyor,  25,  Sefton-road,  Litherland  ’ 

W.  Terrill,  Surveyor,  North-street,  Ashford  ”, 

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Southwood-lane,  Hlghgate,  N 

G.  Eaton  Shore,  Borough  Surveyor,  Earle-street,  Crewe  

w.  Jacques,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C 

'V.  H.  Prescott.  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  

II.  H.  Brown,  Bird-street,  Lichfield  ...  

Offices.  33,  Bath-street,  Abingdon  

See  Advertisement ... ..!!!! 

Sidney.  Mitchell,  A Wilson,  Architects,  13,  Young-st.,  Edinburgh 
A.  GortOD,  Architect,  24,  Tne  Crescent,  MorecamCe  

E.  Jones,  7,  Bailey-street,  I)eri,  Cardiff 

F.  W.  Ridgway,  Architect,  Dewsbury  

w-  Pogsou,  Architect,  Devonshire-street,  Carlisle  

Oliver  A Dodgshun,  Architects,  Carlisle  ...  ' 

Davis  A Co.,  33.  South  Side-street.  Plymouth  

W.  Wrigley,  Architect,  6,  W'estgate,  Wakefield  

J F.  Walsh  A Co.,  Architects,  L.  A Y.  Bank-chambers,  Halifax  . 

H.  C.  Fread,  Architect,  Walton-road,  East  Molesey 

H.  Green,  Architect,  Paradise-parade,  King  s Lynn  

W.  Cannon,  Surveyor,  Wombouru 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

I 

By  whom  Advertised. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

April  24 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  25 


do. 

April  26 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

April  30 
do. 
do. 

May  1 
May  3 
May  G 
do. 

May  7 
do. 

May  11 
May  14 
May  22 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Stroud  U.D.C 

j Hambledon  U.D.C 

I Swansea  Tech.  Instruction  Comm, 
j Wanstead  U.D.C.  


Application 
to  be  in 


IOOI.  per  annum  . 
3/.  3s.  per  week  . 
120/.  per  annum  . 
8 1.  3s.  per  week  . 


May  18 
No  date 


Thosz  marked  with  an  asteritk  (*)  arc  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p,  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vl.  yIH,  3 


dc  ikii.  Public  Appointments,  pp,  sis,  A zxil. 
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April  9. — By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

Higham,  Kent. — A piece  of  garden  ground,  o a. 

1 r.  30  p.,  f. ^50 

Villa-rd  , frethold  house  and  shop  250 

Villa-rd.,  two  freehold  houses  515 

Baker’s  Fruit  Plantation,  oa.  3 r.  16  p.,  f. 205 

April  10. — By  Alder  & Co. 

Fulham. — Bayonne-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion  in 

78  yrs 230 

By  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh). 

Lismore,  &c.,  Argyllshire. — The  estate  of  Fasna- 

cloicb,  10,000  a 30,100 

April  11. — By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Mile  End. — 9 and  10,  St.  Peter’s-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  ns.  8d.,  r.  64/. 600 

9 to  13,  Monsey-st.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.  . . 1,550 

6 and  8,  White  Horse-lane,  f.,  r.  67/. 1, 

Bethnal  Green.— 24,  Medhurst-rd.,  u.t.  49I  yrs., 

g-r.  6/. 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

St.  Luke's.-  4,  Norway-st.,  f.,  r.  33/ 

Cano»bury.- — 18,  Quadrant-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,r.  50/. 465 

19,  Canonbury-grove,  u.t.  17$  yrs.,  g.r.  7/,, 

r-  43^-  * 215 

Islington. — 3,  Sherbourne-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

r-  32^-  190 

By  Towers,  Ellis,  & Co. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 24,  Hamilton-ter.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

g.r.  i3i  10s.  i,7S° 

April  12.— By  Bucki.and  & Sons. 

Notting  Hill. — 50,  Wheatstone-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  8/. 300 

St.  John’s  Wood.- — Henry-st.,  i.g.r.  4/.,  u.t.  16 

yrs.,  g r.  nil  100 

Kilbum. — i to  5,  Malvern-ter.,  f. 2,320 

6,  Malvern-ter.,  f.,  r.  25/.  750 

Malvem-rd.,  Malvern  Lodge,  area  12,870  ft.,  f., 

r-  55^-  1,680 

By  Scobell  & Lake. 

Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey.  — 19,  Market-place, 

area  1,040ft.,  f.,  r.  45/.  1,850 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
taerage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Ouality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  1 14  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 11  o „ „ |f 

Facing  Stocks 2 12  o „ ,,  „ 

Shippers  280  ,,  „ ,, 

Flettons 190  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 „ „ „ 

Best  Far eham  Red  3 11  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550,,  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..446  „ „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  . . .490,,  ,,  tl 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  426  ,,  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .._  — 13  o o ,,  ,,  f> 

Headers  12  o 0 ,,  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  „ „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o „ ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered , 

Squints 20  o o ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  „ f| 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  „ 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o ,,  ,,  n 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 13  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

plays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed 2 0 o ,,  less  than  best 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  36  6 per  ton  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  „ 

Note.— The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  2 o per  ft.  cube, deld. rly.  depfit. 
Bath  ,,  ....  1 7 ,,  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  „ fI 

Beer  in  blocks  «..  1 6§  ,, 

Grinshill  „ . . 1 10  „ 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  22  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 ij  „ 

Red  Corsebill  ,,  25  , 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 4J  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ...  2 10  ,, 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

STONE. 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2 8 per  ft.  super 
at  rly.  depdt 

„ h 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  30  „ 

,,  „ 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  13  ,, 

1,  ,,  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  o q4  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor  _ 1 1 5 o per  1000  of  1 200  at  ry.  dep. 

, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o „ , 

16X  8 best  ,,626  „ , 

20X10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  10 18  o „ , 

16  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600  ,,  ,, 

20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  2 6 „ , 

16  x 8 ,,  ,,  6 15  o „ , 

20X10  Permanent  green  10  o o ,,  ,. 

16  x 8 „ „ 5126  „ , 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles—  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depSt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. . _ 3 7 per  doz.  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .......  48  6 per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz.  „ 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do.  ....  60  o ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles « « 4 o per  doz.  „ 

Valley  tiles 39,,  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  tiles « 4 1 per  doz.  ,, 

Valiev  tiles .. 38,,  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  gin.  and  n in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 14  10  o 15  10  o 

Battens:  best  24  in.by7  in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 010  o less  than 

7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds 1 o o less  than  best 

Battens  : seconds o 10  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) .. 4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 3 o o 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average) . . 400  4 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in «..  27  10  o 28  10  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

11  sin.  by  gin.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 1800 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in.  .._ . 16  10  o 18  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  25  o o 26  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens 16  10  o 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in. 18  10  o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 14  o o 14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in. « 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  « . . 14  o o 14  10  o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  10  o 16  10  o 

n ■>  11  3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  o o 15  o o 

Battens.... 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

1,  „ ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

,1  ,,  battens  11  o o 12  o o 

Pitch  pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  o 10  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30  o o 33  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 3 6 o 4 6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 2 8 

Small  ,,  ,,  ............  o 2 4 o 2 7 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 8 o o 7 

in.  do.  do.  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o 011 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft. cube... . «... . „ 023  030 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  7 15  o 8 15  o 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  9 10  o 10  15  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  9 7 6 11  7 6 

Flitch  Plates  g 15  0 10  10  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  850  10  o o 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 


9 10  o 

9 IS  o 


Iron.— 

Common  Bars 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  

Mild  Steel  Bars g IO 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 

,,  „ galvanised  16  o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and 
Sheet  Iron,  Black.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  15 

i»  11  to  24  g 11  15 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 13  5 

Sheet  iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  , 

,,  ,,  26  g 15  10  1 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o 1 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


22  g.  and  24  g. 


19 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.- 
Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o 
n 11  22  g.  and  24  g.  1310  c 

Best  Soft  Steefsheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 13  o o 
n 11  22  g.  and  24  g.  14  o o 

_ v,  .11  26  g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in n 10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  15  10  o 

Pipe  in  coils  16  o o 

Soil  Pipe..  « 1810  o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  24  10  o 

Silesian 24  o o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet ..  per  lb. 

Thin  

Copper  nails „ 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet.. ,, 

Thin  

Tin— English  Ingots 

Solder— Plumbers’  

Tinmen's ,, 

Blowpipe „ 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds — 3d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

„ fourths  «... ..«_ ajd.  ,, 

21  oz.  thirds  «... 3Jd.  „ ,, 

„ ,,  fourths 3$d.  ,,  ’ 

26  oz.  thirds  -....«..  sd.  ,, 

„ ,,  fourths 4jd.  (|  ” 

32  oz.  thirds  6d,  , , 

,,  ,,  fourths 5Jd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  34d. 

• > 21  „ 4$d.  „ . 

I Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

& «•  >1  ii  3*d.  ..  „ 

* ..  .1  ..  4d 

OILS,  &c.  £ s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  023 

,,  ,,  in  barrels ,,  0 2 ^ 

,i  ,,  in  drums 0 2 6 

Boiled  „ ,,  in  pipes ,,  0 2 5 

,,  ,,  in  barrels ,,  0 2 6 

..  it  ,,  in  drums  n 0 2 8 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  0 2 g 

,,  in  drums ,,  028 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  24  10  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry .«....« 24  10  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  per  cwt.  090 

Stockholm  Tar per  barrel  x 10  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  per^jallon- 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  « o 16  6 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  « 100 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  6 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 0 10  6 

est  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 10  6 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work  . . . . « 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 0 I2  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 0 1Q  Q 

Best  Black  Japan  0 jg  Q 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  0 9 o 

Berlin  Black  ' ” 0 „ Q 

Knotting o 10  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  «.,.«« 0 10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  & H.  (Too  late ; next  week). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  unaertakt  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  Items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 
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McDowall,  Steven,  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Milton 
Ironworks,  Glasgow*  £345  0 

Bandstand  ( Foundations ). 

A.  Lambert,  Bramley,  Leeds* 243  10 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS, 

BATH  STONE.  “ 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproo  POST, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials.18. 


HAM  HILL  STONE.  ,-p , j ^ 


CIRENCESTER. — For  rebuilding  the  Plume  of 
Feathers  Inn,  Watermoor-road,  for  Messrs.  T.  & J. 
Arkell,  Kingsdown  Brewery.  Messrs.  Wm.  Drew  & Sons, 
architects.  Regent  Circus,  Swindon.  Quantities  by  the 
architects : — 

G.  F.  & E.  Newcombe,  Cirencester*  .. 

Five  tenders  received. 


RISCA  (Mon.).  — For  the  erection  of  additions  to  the 
Risca  Town  Schools,  for  the  Risca  School  Board. 

Geo.  Rosser,  architect,  Risca,  Mon.  : — 


. Lewis £1,179  1°  I J.  Pritchard, 

.eadbeter  Bros. . . 1,088  o|  Pontymister, 

Mon.* 


HIGHWORTH  (Wilts).-For  new  clubroom,  and 
alterations  to  the  Saracen’s  Head  Hotel,  for  Messrs. 
T.  & J.  Arkell,  of  Kingsdown  Brewery.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Drew  & Sons,  architects,  Regent  Circus,  Swindon  : — 


WAYBOURNE. — For  the  Waybourne  Springs  Hotel, 
Waybourne-on-Sea,  Norfolk.  Mr.  R.  W.  W.  Carter, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Cromer  and  Sheringham 
Chapman £ 6 


LEEDS.— For  additions  to  the  workhouse,  Beckett- 
street,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Messrs.  T.  Winn  & 
Sons,  architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds.  Quantities  by 
architects : — 


Brickwork  and  Masonry.  £ 
J.  T.  Wright,  Skinner-lane,  Leeds..  5.370 


s.  d. 


Carpentry  and  Joinery. 
J.  Ingleson,  Burmantofts,  Leeds 


Plumbing  and  Glazing. 
H.  Lindley,  Neville-street,  Leeds  .. 


Plasterwork. 

Cordingley  & Son,  Bradford 

/ ronwork. 

Newsome,Askham,&  Co.,  Bat  ley  Carr 
Concrete. 

S.  McFarlane,  Cookridge-st.,  Leeds 


Slating. 

W.  Atkinson,  Kirkstall-road,  Leeds 
Painting. 

A.  Bateman,  St.  Columba-st.,  Leeds 


Heating  Apparatus. 
Braithwaite&  Co.,  Swinegate,  Leeds 


W sod  Block  Flooring. 


Geary.  Walker,  & Co.,  Queen  Vic- 
toria-street, London  


Ventilating. 

Boyle  & Sons,  London  


C.  B.M.SKEWIN& SONS,  Ld. 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nob.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  15, 16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


Francis  Thoday,& 

Co 6,460 

Smith  6,447 

Towler 6,083 

Banyard  6,070 

Hawes 5,900 

Riches 5,890 

S carles 5i787 


Hipwell&Co.  ..  As, 767 

Rands 5,739  J 

Chapman 5,694 

Lines  5,579 

Porter s.'isa 

Collins slsoo 

Shanks 5,440 

Neale,  Bacons- 
thorpe* 


5,333 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  t*  supplied  DIRECT  from 
1 umce  to  residents  In  anv  oart  of  the  United  vincHr.™  at  t^e 


DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Tras 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-H 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  William 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metalli'  fliV'n,S 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offi 
Poultry,E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mat  liability 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  tfUOteti 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  A 
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A New  Dictionary  of  Architecture. 

DICTIONARY  of 
Architecture  may 
take  two  or  three 
different  forms. 
It  may  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  “Gwilt” 
(which  indeed  is 
called  an  “ ency- 
clopaedia ’’),  a di- 
dactic work  pro- 
fessing to  include 
in  one  publication  the  outlines  of  all  subjects 
of  study  which  bear  upon  architecture  and 
building.  “ Gwilt  ” is  in  fact  a collection  of 
artistic,  scientific  and  historical  treatises ; 
and  a wonderful  volume  it  is  in  respect  of 
the  amount,  variety,  and  generally  reliable 
character  of  the  information  contained  in  it. 
But  it  wants  the  feature  of  alphabetical 
arrangement,  which  is  one  ot  the  proper 
qualifications  of  an  encyclopaedia ; and 
though  this  want  is  atoned  for  by  a very 
good  index,  a book  so  arranged  hardly 
comes  into  the  category  implied  by  its 
title.  Then  we  may  have,  as  in  the 

"Dictionary  of  Architecture,’’ a work  alpha- 
betically arranged,  which  aims  at  giving  a 
short  essay  on  each  important  subject 
named,  but  rather  avoids  smaller  subjects 
and  brief  definitions.  In  this  respect  the 
“Dictionary  of  Architecture”  bears  more 
properly  the  character  of  an  “ encyclopaedia,” 
and  should  rather  have  been  so  entitled.  It 
is  a great  piece  of  work,  and  remarkably 
accurate  as  a rule,  but  is  of  course  out  of 
date  now  in  regard  to  a good  many  subjects 
connected  with  structure  and  material ; and 
it  is  now  out  of  print.  It  represents,  how- 
ever, such  a large  body  of  information,  and 
affords  such  a fine  basis  for  a new  edition 
brought  up  to  date,  that  one  is  surprised 
that  no  such  attempt  should  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  the  able  editor  of  the 
new  dictionary  which  comes  to  us  from 
America,*  recognises  in  his  preface  the 
existence  of  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture” 

* " A Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building — Bio- 
graphical, Historical,  and  Descriptive.”  By  Russell 
Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  many  architects,  painters, 
engineers,  and  other  expert  writers,  American  and 
foreign.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  A — E.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 
1901 


as  the  only  such  dictionary  in  the  English 
language  : “ Apart  from  this  there  are  only 
glossaries,  and  those  avowedly  partial  and 
limited  in  character.”  He  does  not  allude, 
however,  to  the  fact  of  the  “ Dictionary  ” 
being  out  of  print,  and  leaves  the  reader 
rather  to  suppose  that  he  considers  it  in- 
sufficient. In  a certain  sense  it  is,  but  it 
might  have  claimed  a word  of  recognition  as 
a remarkable  work  of  its  class.  Mr.  Sturgis’s 
dictionary  is  on  different  lines  and  is 
more  distinctly  a dictionary  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  word,  viz.,  a book  in 
which  explanations  of  terms  in  architecture 
can  be  readily  found,  and  which  is  strictly 
alphabetical  in  its  distribution.  It  includes 
essays  at  some  length  on  the  larger  subjects 
which  come  within  its  scope  ; but  the 
majority  of  the  articles  are  short  and  aim 
merely  at  defining  a term  and,  when  neces- 
sary, amplifying  and  illustrating  the  defini- 
tion. An  important  point  in  the  work  is  the 
large  use  made  of  cross-references.  Thus, 
under  “ Columnar  architecture  ” there  are 
cross-references  to  “ Distyle,”  “ Tetrastyle,” 
“ Hexastyle,”  41  Octastyle,”  “ Peristyle,” 
" Peripteral,”  “ Dipteral,”  and  several  others  ; 
and  one  value  of  this  system  is,  as  remarked 
in  the  preface,  that  it  serves  to  recall  to  the 
reader  a term  in  connexion  with  the  main 
subject  which  he  may  have  forgotten,  and 
therefore  would  not  know  immediately  where 
to  look  for  in  the  “Dictionary”;  the  cross- 
reference  under  the  main  heading  reminds 
him  of  the  word  he  wants  and  also  shows 
under  what  letter  to  find  it. 

In  regard  to  all  these  matters  of  clearness 
of  arrangement  the  dictionary  appears  to  be 
most  admirably  and  systematically  carried 
out,  and  likely  to  be  the  most  useful  one  for 
relerence  on  short  notice  which  has  been 
produced.  It  has  the  merit  also  — never 
found  in  a French  architectural  dictionary 
and  hardly  to  the  same  extent  in  an  English 
one — of  being  essentially  cosmopolitan  in 
its  scope.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  very  well  executed  ; the  majority  are  in 
the  shape  of  comparatively  small  cuts  on 
the  page  ; there  appears  to  have  been  some 
difficulty  in  placing  them  always  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  articles  they  illus- 
trate, owing  tp  the  number  of  the  illustra- 
tions and  the  shortness  of  some  of  the 
articles ; so  that  there  is  rather  a confusion 
in  some  places  between  the  text  and  the 


illustrations  ; but  the  inconvenience  is  only 
occasional.  Besides  the  text  illustrations, 
the  first  volume  contains  thirty-six  separate 
plates  of  important  buildings  ; and  as  these 
include  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  the  Cer- 
tosa,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  London,  and  the  Bourse, 
Paris,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  selection  is 
made  in  a wide  spirit. 

The  contributors  to  the  dictionary,  besides 
the  editor  (who  is  a large  contributor,  and  of 
course  a most  capable  one)  are  mostly 
American  architects,  engineers,  and  other 
specialists  ; the  list  includes,  however,  four 
English  contributors — Mr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Graham,  Mr.  Lethaby,  and  Mr.  R. 
Phene  Spiers ; two  Frenchmen — M.  A. 
Sandier,  the  Art-Director  of  Sevres,  and 
M.  J.  Schopfer  of  Paris  ; one  Canadian— Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Montreal ; and  one  contributor, 
Mr.  Fiske,  who  resides  at  Alassio  (Genoa), 
and  may  therefore  be  counted  as  an  Italian 
contributor. 

The  present  volume  of  the  dictionary 
carries  us  as  far  as  the  end  of  letter  E,  and 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  look  first  to  the  treat- 
ment in  it  of  any  subjects  that  are  especially 
English.  The  principal  among  these,  of 
course,  is  “ England  — Architecture  of,” 
which  is  written  by  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis. 
This  is  on  the  whole  a very  fair  view  of 
English  architecture.  In  speaking  of  English 
mediaeval  architecture  the  author  recognises, 
as  other  visitors  to  England  have  done,  the 
instinct  which  the  English  architects  had  for 
the  picturesque  placing  of  the  cathedrals. 
While  pointing  out,  however,  the  points  in 
which  English  mediaeval  architecture  was 
less  bold  and  less  complete  in  its  system 
than  French,  he  fails  (like  every  foreign 
critic  as  far  as  we  have  observed),  to  note  the 
superiority  of  English  mouldings  to  French. 
The  profiling  of  English  mouldings  in 
mediaeval  work,  considering  the  difference 
of  the  material  in  which  they  were  to  be 
executed,  is  almost  as  refined  and  as  worthy 
of  study  as  that  of  Greek  mouldings  ; a fact 
which  neither  French  nor  American  writers 
on  architecture  seem  ever  to  have  recog- 
nised. The  author  does  justice  to  the  fine 
and  important  feature  made  by  the  central 
tower  in  English  Gothic  ; an  effect  which 
was  rendered  impossible  to  the  French 
architects  by  the  height  to  which  they 
carried  the  nave,  which  left  no  opportunity 
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for  a tower  that  would  dominate  the  com- 
position. In  comparing  the  French  and 
English  Gothic,  the  author  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  French  were  more  systematic  and 
complete  in  their  treatment  of  vaulted  struc- 
ture, sacrificing  everything  else  to  that, 
reducing  their  walls  between  the  buttresses 
almost  entirely  to  openings,  and  making 
immense  masses  of  the  buttresses ; but 
though  this  system  is  more  scientifically  and 
logically  complete,  there  is  surely  the 
question  whether,  in  regard  to  architectural 
beauty,  the  French  did  not  over-do  this,  and 
whether  their  cathedrals  do  not  become 
too  much  like  stone  scaffolding — works  of 
engineering  rather  than  of  architecture.  Mr. 
Sturgis,  indeed,  seems  to  admit  that  there  is 
a spirit  of  beauty  in  English  Gothic  which 
is  hardly  to  be  found  to  the  same  extent  in 
French ; though  he  makes  the  admission 
in  rather  a passing  and  left-handed  manner. 

Again,  the  following  comparison  is  surely 
open  to  much  question  : — 

“ French  builders  recognised  the  three-fold  plan, 
and  terminated  the  nave  with  a wondrous  portal 
and  the  aisles  with  vast  towers.  England  almost 
invariably  disregarded  both  plan  and  section,  and 
built  her  west  fronts  as  screens,  which  masked, 
rather  than  expressed,  the  building." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  " almost  invari- 
ably ” is  quite  overstating  the  case.  In  fact, 
there  are  only  three  cathedrals  in  which  the 
screen  system  is  carried  out  in  the  sense 
implied  in  the  above  quotation  — Peter- 
borough, Salisbury,  and  Lincoln.  The 
principle  of  the  two  towers  marking  the  ends 
of  the  aisles,  with  the  nave  wall  between 
them,  is  carried  out  at  York,  Durham,  West- 
minster (where  the  towers  were  intended 
though  not  completed),  Canterbury,  Lich- 
field, Southwell,  and  Ripon ; at  Ely  the 
triple  plan  is  recognised,  though  in  the 
inverse  way,  by  a centre  tower  over  the  end 
of  the  nave  and  a partial  screen  with  turrets 
at  the  end  of  the  aisles  ; at  Wells  the  triple 
plan  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  front, 
although  the  two  towers  are  spread  out 
beyond  the  line  of  the  aisles.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  Norwich  was  when  the 
first  design  of  the  west  front  was  complete 
(if  it  ever  was) — probably  something  like 
Tewkesbury.  At  Worcester,  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Rochester,  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  frankly  shown  at  the  west  end,  with 
neither  towers  nor  screen.  To  say  that  the 
screen  system  was  “ almost  invariably  ” 
employed  is  therefore  a serious  exaggera- 
tion ; and  in  any  case,  it  is  a question 
whether,  in  an  architectural  sense,  the 
system  is  so  bad  as  it  is  here  called.  The 
section  of  nave  and  sloping  aisle  roofs  is  a 
weak  line  for  the  end  of  a building;  it  is 
much  better  to  have  its  lines  masked  by  a 
screen  than  by  nothing  else.  And  an  even 
more  important  consideration  in  favour  of 
the  English  cathedrals  as  compared  with  the 
French  is  the  remarkable  variety  of  the  west 
fronts.  The  French  west  front  is  always  the 
same  in  general  conception  ; the  English  are 
all  different.  The  glory  of  the  great  French 
portals  we  fully  admit ; but  even  here  Peter- 
borough, as  an  example  of  the  "screen,”  goes 
beyond  them. 

In  regard  to  the  Renaissance  the  author 
is  perhaps  right  in  saying  that  it  brought 
no  new  lite  to  English  architecture ; the 
English  Renaissance  was  a kind  of  echo  of 
the  Italian  afar  off.  Mr.  Sturgis  attributes 
this  partly  to  the  Reformation  and  the  con- 
sequent break  with  Roman  connexion. 


England  produced  a beautiful  manner 
in  the  Jacobean  mansions,  and  one  quite 
her  own ; though  it  had  features  derived 
from  the  Italian  Renaissance,  it  was  not 
Italian  Renaissance  architecture,  but 
English  architecture  making  use  of  some 
Renaissance  features.  The  name  of  the 
Elizabethan  style,  that  peculiarly  English 
chapter  in  architecture,  is  not  even  men- 
tioned, though  some  of  the  buildings  which 
belong  to  the  style  are  named.  However, 
Mr.  Sturgis  leaves  us  with  a blessing  ; he 
seems  to  think  he  has  been  too  hard  on  us, 
and  concludes  : — 

Notwithstanding  shortcomings  and  faults,  no 
country  contains  in  itself  a more  precious  archi- 
tectural heritage  than  England ; for,  if  it  teaches 
no  great  lessons  of  art,  it  is  yet  instinct  with  all 
those  qualities  that  have  made  England  great  ; and 
every  stone  tells  the  history  of  a people  who  for  all 
time  have  stood  for  freedom  and  justice,  for  honesty 
and  uprightness. 

Their  houses  speak  of  that  home  life  which  has 
been  the  underlying  strength  of  its  people,  their 
churches  tell  of  the  struggle  for  truth,  their  muni- 
cipal buildings  tell  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
people  who  have  built  their  great  cities,  and  made 
England  strong  and  powerful  for  good.  Such  a 
record  is  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
greatest." 

The  article  " Builder,’’  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson, 
lets  us  into  some  of  the  views  held  across 
the  water  on  the  subject  of  the  contractor, 
and  we  have  the  contrast  between  the 
American  and  English  type  of  builder 
explained.  According  to  the  Dictionary,  the 
English  contractor  is  usually  more  ol  a 
practical  builder,  the  American  more  of  an 
administrator  and  financier  ; but  if  this  is 
regarded  as  the  type  of  the  American  builder, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  this  as  in  some  other 
things  besides  building  our  institutions  are 
becoming  Americanised.  The  writer  of  the 
article  laments  (and  we  sympathise  with 
him)  the  extinction  of  the  old  " days’  work  ’’ 
system /of  payment  for  building,  which  he 
says  "still  prevails  to  a small  extent  ” (hardly 
we  think  in  England)  ; but  observes  that  " the 
admitted  fact  that  days’  work  is  always 
expensive  is  explanatory  of  its  decadence.’ 

But  is  that  the  right  way  to  put  it  ? Is  it 
more  expensive  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  ? The  fact  probably  is  that 
days’  work  is  nearly  always  better  done  than 
contract  work,  and  therefore  is  worth  its 
money.  As  the  author  himself  says  imme- 
diately afterwards — " the  impulse  in  days 
work  is  to  render  the  best  work  possible. 

In  contract  it  is  to  do  the  least  that  will  be 
accepted.”  And  that  fact  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a great  deal  of  the  difference,  constantly 
remarked  upon,  between  the  massive  and 
solid  work  of  older  buildings,  even  since  the 
great  days  of  architecture— the  work  in 
eighteenth-century  mansions  for  example, 
and  the  comparative  smallness  and  mean- 
ness of  proportions  and  thicknesses  in  modern 
work.  The  owner  wants  the  lowest  tender, 
and  the  putter  out  of  the  lowest  tender 
has  to  scamp  the  work  to  make  it  pay.  The 
contract  system  is  at  the  bottom  of  a good 
deal  of  " the  decay  of  modern  architecture.” 

We  get  some  further  light  on  American  ideas 
on  this  subject  in  the  same  contributor’s 
article  on  "Bill  of  Quantities”;  a subject 
which,  by  the  way,  should  perhaps  rather 
have  been  placed  under  letter  Q,  as  " Quanti- 
ties.” American  contractors  usually  each 
prepare  their  own  quantities  according  to 
their  own  system  ; and  thus,  in  the  case  of 
competition  tendering,  the  same  work  is 
done  many  times  over.  The  defence  for 


it  is  partly  that  each  contractor  under- 


stands his  own  system  best,  but  more 
especially  that  the  large  contractors  con- 
sider that  hereby  they  keep  out  the 
smaller  ones  from  interfering  with  them ; 
under  the  system  of  a single  set  of  prepared 
quantities  " the  builder  of  small  attainments 
would  dare,  and  would  be  enabled,  to  tender 
proposals  for  works  which,  under  the  present 
system,  he  is  unable  to  approach.”  Attempts 
to  introduce  the  "quantities”  system  have 
met  with  no  success  in  America,  and  the 
author  rather  scoffs  at  the  English  bill  of 
quantities  as  " minute  and  analytic  to  the 
verge  of  triviality,”  and  seeming  to  aim  at 
"complete  presentation  of  the  work  without 
the  aid  of  the  drawings,”  which  is  just  the 
fact,  and  hence  the  contractor  sometimes 
dispenses  with  seeing  either  the  drawings  or 
the  building  itself  of  which  he  is  nominally 
the  builder.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  in- 
separable from  the  quantities  system  carried 
to  its  full  extent ; it  divorces  the  builder 
from  the  building. 

We  should  have  been  interested  to  see  an 
article  on  American  architecture,  but  the 
subject  has  been  divided  into  North  and 
South  America,  United  States,  &c.,  and 
hence  is  relegated  to  future  volumes.  Canada 
is  the  subject  of  a short  special  article. 

" Byzantine  Architecture  ” is  well  treated  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  and  "Egyptian  Archi- 
tecture ” by  the  same  contributor.  The  sub- 
ject of  "Design”  is  treated  in  two  sections, 
the  first  by  the  editor,  the  second  by  Mr. 
Lethaby.  The  former  is  an  exceedingly 
practical  and  common-sense  article,  basing 
architectural  design  almost  entirely  on  con- 
siderations of  plan  and  convenience,  a view 
which  is  somewhat  too  exclusively  main- 
tained. The  other  side  of  the  question  was 
however  perhaps  purposely  left  to  Mr. 
Lethaby,  who  discusses  the  subject  from  the 
ideal  or  assthetic  side.  His  short  essay  is 
full  of  pregnant  suggestions.  "All  design,” 
he  says,  " is  dealing  with  certain  problems 
in  the  light  of  a body  of  observation  and 
experience.”  There  is  a general  agreement 
that  the  first  condition  is  utility,  and  the 
construction  must  be  governed  by  considera- 
tions of  stability.  "Beyond  this,  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  elements  and  no  recognised 
basis  of  criticism,  other  than  that  of  archaeo- 
logical correctness— judgment  by  authority.” 
This  is  certainly  too  sweeping  a state- 
ment, and  seems  to  be  partially  con- 
tradicted in  the  next  sentence  — " All 
criticism  of  art  which  is  not  a mere 
expression  of  ‘ taste  ’ comes  to  this — it  is 
either  a statement  ot  "authority’’  or  it 
examines  a work  ‘according  to  reason.’’’ 
According  to  this  latter  sentence,  then, 
"reason”  is  a basis  of  criticism;  and  here 
we  are  entirely  with  the  author.  A real 
architectural  criticism  depends  upon  a very 
subtle  application  of  reasoning,  in  relation 
to  circumstances,  intent,  and  material. 
This  surely  promises  some  ground  beyond 
" authority.”  The  difficulty  of  criticism 
according  to  reason  is  that  it  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  express  in  definite 
words  what  is  often  almost  a matter  of 
intuitive  perception.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Lethaby ’s  other  writings 
or  lectures  on  architecture  will  hardly  need 
to  be  told  that  he  is  much  disposed  to  reduce 
everything  to  a consideration  of  the  handling 
of  material.  There  is  a great  deal  of  truth 
in  this  ; but  it  may  be  pressed  too  far.  It  is 
surely  possible  to  have  an  abstract  design  on 
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paper  which  has  not  been  influenced  by 
considerations  of  material.  No  doubt,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  executing  it  in  the  solid, 
material  influences  and  probably  modifies 
it ; but  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  there  is 
such  a thing  as  abstract  design,  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  define  in  what  it  consists  or 
should  consist.  For  built  design,  however, 
Mr.  Lethaby’s  summary  may  be  considered 
pretty  near  the  truth  : — 

“ All  consideration  of  architectural  results  leads 
us  back  to  material  determining  conditions,  and 
there  are  infinite  possibilities  open  for  natural 
growth  to  that  architecture  which  shall  once  again 
examine  the  groundwork.  When  a serious  general 
interest  is  taken  in  building  for  noble  uses,  we  shall 
find  in  these  considerations  of  materials,  need,  tra- 
dition, and  nature,  all  that  is  required  to  build  up  a 
positive  style  of  architecture.” 

The  biographical  articles  are  short,  and 
appear  to  be  studiously  confined  to  the 
mere  statement  of  facts.  That  dealing  with 
Barry,  for  instance,  has  not  a word  either  in 
regard  to  his  special  merits  or  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  great  and  world  - renowned 
building;  it  is  simply  a short  and  dry 
catalogue  of  buildings  and  dates.  If  the 
theory  be  consistently  adopted  that  the 
function  of  a dictionary  is  only  to  give  in- 
formation and  not  opinions,  this  is  right ; 
but  in  that  case  Mr.  Lethaby’s  paper  on 
“ Design,”  and  some  others,  are  out  of 
place.  There  seems  rather  a tendency 
to  the  multiplication  of  smaller  head- 
ings. Is  “Bedroom,”  for  instance, 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  a techni- 
cal expression  requiring  explanation  in 
an  architectural  dictionary  ? or  “ Com- 
mittee Room,”  which  is  defined  as  " a room 
specially  provided  for  the  meetings  of  a 
committee  or  committees  ” ? This  reminds 
one  of  the  famous  definition  of  “ Arch- 
deacon ” as  “ a person  who  performs  archi- 
diaconal  functions.”  Under  the  general 
heading  “ Column  ” are  a number  of  rather 
trivial  sub-headings,  some  of  them  rather 
arbitrary : “Midwall  column,” for  instance,  for 
a column  a good  deal  narrower  than  the  wall, 
and  standing  under  the  centre  of  its  thick- 
ness ; this  is  surely  not  an  integral  technical 
term  in  architecture.  “ Unbending  column ’’ 
seems  still  more  questionable  ; it  is  defined 
as  “a  column  of  which  the  diameter  is  in 
such  proportion  to  its  height  that,  under 
vertical  pressure,  it  cannot  be  fractured 
transversely  by  any  tendency  to  lateral 
bending.”  We  certainly  never  heard  of 
“ unbending  column  ” as  a special  technical 
variety ; and  at  all  events,  when  it  is  stated 
that  “ the  proportion  of  safety  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  material  used,”  it  would  seem  that 
to  make  the  article  of  any  use  there  ought  to 
have  been  some  statement  of  the  proportions 
to  ensure  unbending  stability  in  different 
materials,  otherwise  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
introduce  the  heading  at  all.  We  are  indeed 
told  that  a column  of  stone  or  marble  “ finds 
its  idea  of  stability  in  the  proportions  of  the 
Greek  orders.’’  As  the  proportions  of  height 
to  thickness  are  different  in  various  orders, 
this  is  an  exceedingly  unscientific  statement, 
and  the  paragraph  is  altogether  rather  a 
foolish  one. 

Under  the  heading  “ Bell  Cage  ’’  or  what 
would  be  called  in  England  “ Bell  Frame,” 
only  the  old-fashioned  wooden  frames  are 
illustrated,  the  recent  use  of  steel  frames 
built  into  the  walls  not  being  alluded 
to,  and  the  information  on  this  subject 
is  altogether  rather  meagre ; but  it  is 


perhaps  rather  an  English  than  an 
American  subject.  Under  the  head  of 
“Carillon”  mention  should  certainly  have 
been  made  of  the  modern  system  of  having 
the  hammers  kept  in  a raised  position  and 
merely  dropped  on  to  each  bell,  instead  of 
their  having  to  be  raised  and  dropped  for 
every  blow,  an  improvement  (due  to  an 
English  firm  of  makers)  which  gets  rid  of  the 
curious  stammering  effect  of  the  old 
carillons. 

Taken  as  a whole,  however,  the  American 
“Dictionary  of  Architecture”  is  a remarkable 
work,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  it  complete  ; but  in  spite  of  it  being  in 
our  common  language  and,  as  we  have 
observed,  much  more  cosmopolitan  than  any 
French  or  German  dictionary,  one  may 
perhaps  still  think  that  an  English  editor 
and  contributors  are  required  to  produce  a 
dictionary  of  architecture  which  would  com- 
pletely satisfy  English  requirements. 


THE  NEW  GALLERY, 
fear  the  New  Gallery  must  be 
UrnTiv]  judged  to  have  fallen  from  its 
IisAttfl  high  estate.  The  death  of  Burne- 
Jones  was  a great  loss  to  its 
annual  exhibitions,  where  his  works  were 
the  chief  attractions  ; and  not  only  is  there 
no  one  to  make  up  for  him,  but  some  of  the 
best  of  the  other  usual  contributors  have 
either  dropped  off  or  have  sent  much  less 
important  works  than  formerly.  In  fact, 
this  year  the  New  Gallery  can  only  rank  as 
an  exhibition  of  the  secondary  order. 

Mr.  Watts  is  faithful  to  the  gallery,  and 
though  he  hardly  paints  as  he  once  did,  his 
“Greed  and  Labour”  (127)  affords  a fine 
contrast  in  physique  and  expression  between 
the  stalwart  labourer  in  the  foreground, 
carrying  his  tools  as  if  he  were  proud  of 
them,  and  the  mean  cunning  figure  of 
"Greed”  behind  ; the  picture  is  not  without 
pictorial  effect,  though,  like  many  others  of 
Mr.  Watts’s  later  works,  it  is  far  too 
obviously  painted  for  moral  rather  than 
artistic  motifs.  Mr.  Watts,  in  his  later 
years,  has  appeared  to  regard  the  art  of 
painting  more  and  more  as  a means 
of  giving  moral  lessons.  To  moral  lessons 
we  have  no  objection  — in  their  proper 
place  and  delivered  through  their  proper 
medium ; but  they  are  not  the  business 
of  art,  and  the  idea  that  they  are  has  led 
Mr.  Watts  already  into  pitfalls  which  he  has 
more  or  less  escaped  in  the  present  picture. 
Nevertheless,  we  look  with  more  sympathy 
on  his  pretty  little  work,  “ Trifles  Light  as 
Air’’ (124),  a kind  of  chain  or  garland  of 
fluttering  children,  which  in  its  spirit, 
though  not  in  its  texture,  recalls 
Correggio.  This  is  pure  art,  and  a pretty 
and  delicate  fancy. 

Beyond  these,  there  are  few  figure 
pictures  which  are  of  much  importance. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  “ Fountain  of  Youth  ” 
(67)  and  Mrs.  de  Morgan’s  “Attainment” 
(23)  both  represent  the  kind  of  revival  of  the 
moral  picture  of  the  early  Renaissance  which 
is  an  object  with  some  artists  at  present ; and 
neither  interest  us  much,  except  in  respect 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  named  work,  as 
well  as  some  other  smaller  pictures  in  the 
Gallery,  is  painted  in  tempera.  We  have 
revivals  of  every  method  in  art  now ; we 
had  the  revival  of  etching,  and  more 
recently  the  revival  of  lithography ; 
and  for  the  next  few  years  probably 


we  shall  see  a number  of  pictures  in  tem- 
pera. It  is  a medium  which  has  its  own 
beauties ; it  keeps  a dead  surface,  and  it  is 
especially  suitable  to  that  school  of  flat 
painting  which  is  the  proper  walk  of  deco- 
rative art.  But  it  can  never  have  the  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  oil  painting.  In  painting 
this  revival  of  tempera  seems  rather 
analogous  with  the  revival  in  music  of  the 
harpsichord  and  clavier  in  opposition  to  the 
pianoforte  ; the  latter  is  far  the  finer  instru- 
ment, but  we  have  got  used  to  it,  whereas 
the  old  instruments  are  for  the  time  a 
novelty.  It  is  the  same  with  tempera — an 
inferior  medium  to  oil,  but  for  the  present  a 
novelty. 

Among  other  pictures  in  which  the  figure 
dominates  is  Mr.  Von  Glehn’s  “ L’Enchant- 
ment  de  la  Foret”  (182),  called  “a  design 
for  an  architectural  feature.”  We  presume 
this  means  for  a decorative  picture  ; it  is  a 
scene  in  a forest,  with  a number  of  nude 
nymphs  not  very  carefully  executed,  but  the 
whole  has  a decorative  effect.  Mr.  George 
Henry’s  “Gold  Fish”  (176),  a study  of  a 
woman  seated  nearly  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator  andjooking  at  a globe  of  gold  fish, 
is  a work  of  real  character ; and  Mr.  Melton 
Fisher’s  “Dreams”  (193),  which  may  be  taken 
to  be  practically  a portrait,  is  one  of  real 
beauty.  Mr.  Boughton  shows  the  same 
young  woman  who  appeared  last  year  at  the 
Academy  by  “The  Waters  of  Forgetfulness,” 
this  time  as  “ A Diana  of  the  Goose 
Pastures  ” (204),  a pretty  nude  preparing  to 
bathe  in  the  brook  ; far  superior  in  colour 
and  artistic  sentiment  to  Lady  Stanley’s 
well-drawn  but  hardly-painted  “ Bathers  ” 
(in).  Mr.  Austen  Brown’s  “Sunshine  and 
Shadow”  (246)  can  only  be  called  a sketch 
on  a large  scale  ; as  a small  sketch  it  would 
be  an  effective  study,  but  for  this  large  scale 
it  is  far  too  rough  and  crude  ; the  mass  of 
shadow  over  a great  part  of  it  seems  like 
wasted  canvas. 

Among  portraits  there  is  an  admirable 
bust  of  a man  by  M.  Benjamin-Constant 
(102),  fine  both  in  character  and  colour,  and 
a good  straightforward  likeness  of  Mr. 
Kipling  (36)  by  Mr.  John  Collier.  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s  portrait  of  a lady  (16)  is 
characteristic  in  colour  and  treatment,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  the  lace  is 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the 
work. 

The  landscapes  in  the  exhibition,  though 
none  of  them  are  of  the  first  importance, 
include  several  works  which  are  interesting 
from  their  individuality  of  style  and  senti- 
ment. Mr.  Wetherbee’s  “ Pool  ol  Diana  ' 
(147)  suggests  the  idea  of  a landscape  by 
Leighton,  with  the  figure  of  the  huntress 
goddess  at  the  margin  of  the  pool  added  by 
another  hand.  Diana  is  a good  deal  in 
evidence  in  the  gallery.  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  has 
also  his  conception  of  her  (129)  following  her 
dogs  and  clearing  a hedge  with  a most 
athletic  bound — a picture  which  looks  rather 
like  a joke.  Mr.  Coutts  Michie’s  “Autumn 
Clouds”  (161)  is  a fine  scene  over  a flat 
country  with  rolling  masses  of  cloud  above 
it ; somewhat  in  the  same  spirit  is  Mr. 
Hetherington’s  picture  of  a rain  - storm 
coming  over  a moor  ; a work  the  more 
effective  from  its  reserve  of  treatment.  It  is 
somewhat  disappointing  to  find  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes  only  represented  by  a small  city 
picture,  “Twilight  in  Trafalgar  Square’* 
(177),  very  good  in  its  way  however.  Mr, 
Frank  Brangwyn,  like  some  other  painters, 
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seems  to  have  a kind  of  spite  against  old 
Kew  bridge ; we  have  seen  it  in  several 
landscapes  lately,  always  badly  and  inade- 
quately treated  in  regard  to  its  architectural 
character — this  example  being  perhaps  the 
worst. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  in  the 
Central  Hall  is  a head  of  a woman  in  white 
metal,  by  Mr.  Taubinan  (460),  finely 
modelled  and  full  of  character  ; a very  pretty 
silver  and  enamel  jewel  casket  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Fisher,  and  two  charming  silver 
cups  by  the  Countess  Gleicheu,  one  of  them 
(No  462)  showing  a marked  originality  of 
design.  There  are  also  two  small  cases  of 
jewellery,  by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gaskin.  There  is  no  sculpture 
work  of  any  importance. 


NOTES. 

Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  the 
lhCo?^i,Ut:on  Cavendish  Professor  of  Ex- 

perimental  Physics  at  Cam- 
bridge, gave  a most  interesting  lecture  on 
"The  Existence  of  Bodies  Smaller  than 
Atoms  ” at  the  Royal  Institution  last  week. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  noticed  that  if  a 
coin  or  a sheet  of  printed  matter  was  shut 
up  close  to  a sheet  of  white  paper  a faint 
" ghost-like  ’’  image  was  sometimes  pro- 
duced on  the  paper.  These  images  were 
proved  by  Becquerel,  in  a series  of  brilliant 
researches  made  a few  years  ago,  to  be  formed 
by  rays  which  he  found  were  being  given 
off  continually  by  compounds  of  uranium, 
printing  ink,  and  many  other  substances. 
Professor  Thomson,  in  order  to  explain  the 
observed  phenomena,  was  forced  to  make 
the  supposition  that  the  Becquerel  rays  were 
not  waves  in  the  ether  like  light  waves  or 
the  waves  used  in  wireless  telegraphy,  but 
were  actual  streams  of  matter  thrown  off 
from  the  surtace  of  the  bodies  which  emit 
them.  Unlike  Newton,  who  made  the 
hypothesis  of  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light 
and  then  tried  to  explain  all  the  laws  of 
optics  by  means  of  it,  Professor  Thomson 
expressed  mathematically  the  laws  of 
Becquerel  and  kathode  rays,  and  then  saw 
from  his  equations  that  the  rays  possess 
momentum,  and,  therefore,  must  have  mass. 
When  he  first  enunciated  his  theory  to  the 
scientific  world  three  or  four  years  ago  it 
was  received  with  incredulity,  but  it  has  now 
been  adopted  by  many  of  the  foremost 
scientists.  He  regards  the  chemical  atom 
as  made  up  of  a large  number  of  similar 
bodies  which  he  calls  corpuscles.  The 
normal  atom  forms  a system  which  is  elec- 
trically neutral.  The  electrification  of  a gas 
consists  in  the  breaking  off  from  the  atoms 
of  a few  corpuscles.  The  remainder 
of  the  atom  is  positively  electrified,  and 
the  more  corpuscles  broken  off  the 
stronger  is  the  attraction  that  bind  the 
remainder  to  the  atom.  Professor  Thomson 
has  calculated  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  very  different  substances  that  the 
mass  of  a negative  corpuscle  is  about  the 
five-hundredth  part  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 

It  seems  to  us  highly  improbable  that  his 
theory  can  have  no  solid  foundation  in  fact, 
for  if  it  had  not  we  should  be  forced  to 
explain  his  results  as  simply  marvellous 
coincidences.  Yet  if  it  is  true,  the  theory  of 
chemistry  will  be  revolutionised,  and  the  old 
dream  of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into 
gold  may  again  absorb  the  attention  of 
inventors. 


May-day  will  witness  the  in- 
AReSmuy  auguration  of  a reform  in  rail- 
way procedure  which  has  long 
been  wanted.  The  haphazard  way  in  which 
we  are  content  to  abandon  our  luggage  when 
travelling  has  always  been  a source  of 
amazement  to  foreigners,  many  of  whom  are 
accustomed  to  having  their  property  pro- 
tected by  a system  of  baggage  registration. 
Not  only  are  they  astonished  at  our  heed- 
lessness and  recklessness,  but  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  understood  that  they 
strongly  object  to  being  made  the  victims  of 
our  luggage  system — or  want  of  system.  The 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  who  seem 
to  have  quite  superseded  the  Midland  as 
pioneers  of  railway  reform,  announce  the 
introduction  of  the  check  system  next  month 
between  their  Liverpool-street  terminus  and 
seaside  stations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  prove  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
that  it  may  result  in  a general  adoption  of 
some  such  system  on  all  lines.  The  Great 
Eastern  are  not  the  only  sufferers  from  the 
depredations  of  luggage  thieves,  and  the 
nuisance  is  not  only  a general,  but  a growing 
one.  The  railway  companies  have  con- 
stantly been  pressed  to  move  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  objection  can 
be  urged  against  an  optional  system  of  regis- 
tration such  as  the  Great  Eastern  Company 
are  about  to  adopt. 


The  Tank  It  would  be  premature  at  the 
FaHure  at  present  moment  to  attempt  to 

West  Ham.  *,  . , , , 1 

decide  whether  the  regrettable 
disaster  at  the  West  Ham  Workhouse 
resulted  from  want  of  attention,  or  from 
some  defect  practically  impossible  of  detec- 
tion. Yet  the  subject  is  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  architects,  and  especially  of 
those  engaged  in  the  design  ol  public 
'nstitutions.  In  some  instances  it  may  be 
convenient  to  distribute  storage  tanks  over 
the  different  blocks  constituting  a workhouse 
or  hospital,  and  under  such  conditions 
galvanised  steel  tanks  can  be  employed 
which,  humanly  speaking,  provide  an 
absolute  safeguard  for  the  occupants  of 
structures  beneath.  But  in  most  large 
buildings  or  groups  of  large  build- 
ings there  are  reasons  why  a central 
reservoir  should  be  established.  To 
construct  a wrought-iron  or  steel  tank  of 
sufficient  size  would  be  very  costly,  and  cast 
iron  is  naturally  accepted  as  the  most 
suitable  material  of  construction.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  weight  of 
the  units  employed,  the  completed  tank 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a satisfactory  struc- 
ture, for  it  is  little  more  than  an  assemblage 
of  plates  somewhat  insecurely  bolted  and 
tied  together.  Any  individual  plate  might 
collapse  by  reason  of  imperfection ; the 
joints  are  made  between  flanges  of  more  or 
less  brittle  metal,  and  their  maximum 
strength  is  determined  by  the  resistance  to 
variable  strain  of  bolts  which  are  exposed  to 
considerable  corrosive  influences.  Unless 
aided  by  internal  stays,  the  tank  cannot  be 
trusted  to  contain  the  weight  of  water  re- 
quired to  be  stored.  As  a general  rule,  in- 
ternal stays  take  the  form  of  long  horizontal 
bolts,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  adjust 
these  so  that  equal  strain  may  fall  upon  the 
joints  of  the  different  plates  composing  the 
tank.  There  are,  therefore,  several  sources 
of  weakness  and  as  many  sources  of  pos- 
sible danger.  The  chief  care  of  the  archi- 
tect or  engineer  should  be  to  reduce  lateral 


pressure  as  much  as  possible  by  adopting  a 
shallow  rather  than  a deep  form  of  tank,  and 
to  avoid  the  use  of  long  horizontal  tension 
ties,  which  may  become  direct  sources  of 
danger  by  permitting  excessive  strain  upon 
one  or  more  joints.  His  influence  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  proprietors  so  that 
large  storage  tanks  may  be  erected  in  places 
where  inmates  can  be  in  no  danger  in  case 
of  accident,  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  he 
should  urge  the  necessity  of  adopting  such 
dimensions  for  water  towers  as  will  permit 
the  design  of  cast  iron  tanks  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  recognised  mechanical  principles. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Coleman,  of  Dar- 
R ail  way  Bridge.  lington»  writes  ■"  During  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks 
the  first  metal  railway  bridge,  one  crossing 
the  River  Gaundless,  a tributary  of  the  Wear, 
at  St.  Helens,  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Darlington,  has  been  replaced.  This  inte- 
resting structure  was  built  in  1S23  for  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  and  has 
been  in  position  ever  since  at  the  western 
extremity  of  their  original  line.  It  was  com- 
posed of  cast-iron,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind*  A Mr.  Storey  is 
generally  credited  with  its  erection,  pre- 
sumably to  the  plans  of  George  Stephenson, 
the  then  engineer  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway.  At  this  period  civil 
engineering  was  scarcely  recognised  as  a 
distinct  profession,  and  the  bridges  erected 
prior  to  1825  were  the  work  of  either  architects 
or  millwrights.  The  first  railway  bridge  at 
Darlington  was  the  work  of  a Durham  archi- 
tect— Bonomi  ” [This  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Bonomi]  " and  it  is  said  that  the 
first  railway  1 skew  ’ bridge — one  crossing  the 
River  Tees  at  Croft  Spa— was  the  work 
of  a millwright.  In  consequence  of  the 
heavy  locomotives  now  in  vogue  on  the 
North-Eastern  Railway,  the  bridge  at  St. 
Helens  has  been  replaced  by  a more 
massive  structure  and  removed  to  Darling- 
ton, where  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
should  occupy  a position  upon  a pedestal 
alongside  Stephenson’s  other  relics,  the 
No.  1 Engine  and  the  Derwent.” 


tk  at  c J°HN  KlP’s  fine  ,arSe-scale 
James  s Park!  Pnnt<  entitled  "Veue  k Per- 
spective de  la  Ville  de  Londre 
Westminster  et  Parc  St.  Jacques”  (1710, 
first  edition),  shows  the  prospect  as  seen  by 
one  looking  westwards  from  a height  in 
front  of  Buckingham — or,  more  correctly, 
Buckinghamshire — House.  The  foreground 
depicts  upon  an  unusually  extended  scale 
the  aspect,  200  years  ago,  of  the  site  which 
has  been  chosen  for  the  National  Memorial 
to  Queen  Victoria.  We  there  see  the  three 
avenues  of  which  the  middle  one,  bordered 
with  a raised  kerb  or  edging,  was  used  for 
the  game  as  well  as  by  "the  quality”  for 
their  fashionable  morning’s  walk.  A passage 
in  a scarce  pamphlet,  "A  Trip  from  St. 
James’s  to  the  Royal  Exchange,”  1744,  in- 
dicates that  separate  walks  were  assigned 
to  "valets  de  chambre”  and  to  "ladies’ 
women.”  To  the  south  is  the  straight 
canal  or  " river,”  17  yards  wide, 
which  extended  about  600  yards  be- 
tween four  lines,  two  on  each  side, 
of  lime  trees  planted  in  1660,  as  far  as 
the  Tilt-yard  of  Whitehall  Palace  — the 
present  Parade — ending  at  a point  opposite 

The  only  railway  bridge,  we  presume  the  writer 
means.— Ed. 
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the  Cockpit  (Treasury  Chambers).  The 
long  canal,  together  with  its  cuts  and  canals, 
constituted  the  Decoy,  in  Duck  Island, 
which  Le  Notre  and  Dr.  Morison  laid  out 
for  Charles  II.,  who  appointed  St.  Evremond 
its  governor.  The  ground  had  previously 
been  diversified  with  many  ponds  fed  by 
the  Tyburn,  of  which  the  largest,  Rosa- 
mund's pond,  at  the  north-west  corner, 
remained  until  1770,  and  formed  the  scene 
of  a painting  by  Hogarth.  Henry  VIII. 
built  a wall  around  the  pleasaunce  of  his 
Palace  of  St.  James’s;  Aggas's  map  de- 
lineates a part  of  the  original  park,  with  its 
wall,  and  with  stags  in  the  enclosure.  The 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  passim,  records 
an  order  of  January  1,  1650,  for  the  issue  of 
a warrant  “ to  the  keeper  of  Marylebone 
Regent’s  Park  to  cause  one  hundred  best  deer 
to  be  transferred  to  St.  James’s  Park — Colonel 
Pride  to  take  care  of  this  business.”  Deer 
and  cattle  in  plenty  appear  in  the  views  by 
Kip,  Maurer,  Canale,  and  others  of  the  Mall 
and  the  Park.  The  “Milk  Fair’’  has  sur- 
vived to  our  own  day  at  the  old  Spring 
Garden,  though  in  the  autumn,  1885,  per- 
emptory steps  were  taken  for  the  removal 
of  the  cow-stalls,  only  two  being  suffered  to 
remain.  The  Park  as  we  now  know  it  was 
laid  out  and  drained  in  1828  by  John  Nash, 
whose  Marble  Arch  was  first  erected  in 
1825-7  at  the  west  end  of  the  Mall.  There 
is  a good  view  by  Higham  showing  the 
Mall,  the  Marble  Arch,  and  Nash’s  original 
north-east  front  of  Buckingham  Palace 
before  the  alterations  carried  out  by  E. 
Blore  in  1847,  and  the  erection,  after  Sir 
James  Pennethorne's  designs,  of  the  State 
ballroom,  supper-room,  and  galleries.  The 
bridge  across  the  ornamental  water  was 
built  in  1857. 

The  items  under  this  heading 
TBuilde{'"y  in  vo1-  v-  P-  570,  of  the  " New 

English  Dictionary  ” should 
prove  to  be  of  interest  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Dr.  Murray  states  that  the  origin 
of  the  term  is  not  ascertained  ; he  declares, 
however,  that  the  assertion  made  in  a letter 
to  the  newspapers  in  January,  1884,  that  the 
words  “jerry  builder’’  and  “jerry  built’’ 
commemorate  the  name  of  a firm  of  builders 
and  contractors,  Jerry  Brothers,  of  Liver- 
pool, in  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century 
has  upon  investigation  not  been  confirmed. 
Jerry — which  is  really  an  adverb — is  a 
vulgar  variant  or  corruption  of  the  proper 
name  Jeremy  or  Jeremiah.  In  nearly  all  the 
compounded  words  in  which  it  occurs  it  has 
a depreciatory  signification.  The  earliest 
examples  cited  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  use 
of  “jerry ’’as  an  adverb  qualifying  “ built ” 
and  “ builders  ’’  consist  of  quotations  from 
the  Lonsdale  “ Glossary,”  1869,  “jerry- 
built,  slightly  or  unsubstantially  built ; ” 
Ruskin,  “Fors  Clavigera,”  v.  263  (1875), 
“rows  of  jerry  built  cottages  are  creeping 
up;’’  and  Young's  “Every  Man  His  Own 
Mechanic,”  1881,  “jerry  builders.” 


Church,  Norris  Bank,  near  Stockport.— The 
new  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  Norris  Bank,  near 
Stockport,  was  consecrated  on  the  18th  inst.  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  church  consists 
at  present  of  large  chancel,  chapel,  organ  chamber, 
vestries,  and  three  bays  of  the  nave,  and  aisle,  leav- 
ing three  bays  to  be  erected  at  some  future  time. 
The  present  accommodation  is  for  420,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  eventually  there  will  be  sittings  for 
700.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  built  of 
local  bricks,  with  terra-cotta  dressings,  is  put  down 
at  10/.  a sitting.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  R.  B.  Preston.  The  roofs  are 
open  timbered  and  boarded. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  last  week  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  W.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
donors  to  the  library  of  the  following  books, 
ic.,  “Principles  of  Planning,”  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Marks,  and  “Building  Specifications,”  by  Mr. 
John  Leaning. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill,  hon. 
secretary,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Oliver  for  a donation  of  some  lantern 
slides  of  Hatfield  House  and  Church. 

Mr.  H.  le  C.  Browning  having  been  elected 
a member,  Mr.  Carvill  read  the  names  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  been  nominated  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  session.* 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  scrutineers  in  connexion  with 
the  election  of  officers,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Jeckells,  H.  G.  Collins,  C.  W.  Beaumont,  and 
A.  A.  Carder. 

The  Memorial  to  the  late  Queen . 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Committee  had 
had  before  them  that  evening  the  question 
whether  any  representation  should  be  made  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  five  architects  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  memorial  to  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  and  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
was  not  in  a position  to  say  what  course  the 
President  should  take  or  had  taken  on  that 
Committee.  Mr.  Emerson  was  only  one  of 
that  Committee,  and  very  likely  he  had  used 
the  utmost  of  his  influence  to  widen  the  com- 
petition, and,  at  any  rate,  five  architects  had 
been  selected  as  against  one  sculptor.  The 
Committee  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  make 
any  strong  representations,  therefore,  especially 
as  a general  meeting  of  the  Institute  would  be 
probably  held  to  discuss  the  whole  question  ; 
but  they  had  decided  to  send  a letter  in  general 
terms  to  the  Institute  Council  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  Association  that  the  competition 
should  be  a wider  one.  He  (the  Chairman) 
would  like  to  know  if  the  meeting  approved  of 
the  action  that  had  been  taken. 

By-Laws. 

The  members  having  indicated  approval,  the 
Chairman  gave  notice  that  a special  general 
meeting  would  be  held  on  May  10  at  7 p.m.  to 
consider  suggested  new  by-laws  limiting  the 
terms  of  office  of  hon.  treasurer,  hon.  librarian, 
and  hon.  secretaries  to  five,  two,  and  four 
years  respectively,  and  authorising  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  trustees  in  whose  names  the  funds 
of  the  Association  shall  be  invested. 

The  Eighteenth-Century  Architecture  of  Bath. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Green  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  “The  Eighteenth-Century  Architec- 
ture of  Bath  ” : — 

In  this  paper  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  period  between  the  years  1727,  when  the 
elder  Wood  came  to  Bath,  and  1781,  the  date 
of  the  death  of  his  son.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  work  which  preceded  and  which 
followed  theirs,  and  therefore  we  will  take  a 
survey  of  the  principal  buildings  erected  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  its  close,  including  the  names  of  those  who 
were  sometimes  competitors  with,  sometimes 
followers  of,  these  two  men. 

But  to  go  back  still  farther  in  time  for  a few 
moments.  In  his  “ History  of  Bath  ” Wood 
shows  a map  which,  he  says,  is  “a  copy  of  Dr. 
Jones’s  view  of  the  city  of  Bath  as  it  was 
published  in  the  year  1572,”  really  of  a Dr. 
Johnson's.  Here  the  city  can  be  seen  in  delight- 
ful simplicity,  surrounded  by  its  walls,  of 
which  we  have  now  few  traces  except  in  name, 
a piece  in  the  Upper  Borough  Walls  and  the 
Eastgate,  with  a portion  till  lately  adjoining, 
being  the  only  relics  above  ground,  unless 
there  are  remains  built  into  any  of  the  houses. 
The  size  of  the  city  at  this  time  was  about 
1,200  ft.  from  east  to  west  and  1,150  ft.  from 
north  to  south. 

By  1590  the  city  was  much  enlarged,  and  by 
a charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  extended 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  at  the  bottom  of 
South  gate- street  along  the  middle  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  meadow  called  Kingsmead,  and 
thence  to  the  highway  leading  from  Weston  to 


' See  our  issue  for  April  6 for  these  nominations, 


Walcot,  and  so  to  the  Win  Yards,  or  Vine 
Yards,  thence  by  Walcot  Churchyard,  and  so 
along  the  middle  of  the  river  back  to  the  old 
bridge. 

A word  here  as  to  the  Bath  waters.  Wood 
says : — 

“About  the  latter  end  of  September  in  the 
year  1663,  the  King  ( i.c .,  Charles  II.)  brought 
his  Royal  Consort,  Queen  Catherine,-  to  Bath  ; 
Sir  Alexander  Frayser,  as  chief  physician, 
attending  them  hither,  who,  upon  finding  the 
hot  waters  to  be  from  the  same  minerals  as 
those  of  Bourbon,  and  that  they  could  be 
pumped  up  directly  from  the  spring,  began  to 
advise  the  inward  use  of  them,  sending  all 
such  patients  to  the  hot  fountains  of  Bath  as 
he  had  before  ordered  to  those  of  Bourbon, 
whereby  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  a long 
journey  from  the  Britannic  Island  to  the  heart 
of  France,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  crossing 
the  sea,  was  avoided,  to  the  private  advantage 
of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
public  advantage  of  the  kingdom. 

“ From  this  period  the  drinking  of  the  hot 
waters  of  Bath  may  be  very  justly  said  to  have 
been  established,  and  from  the  same  period 
the  trade  of  the  city  began  to  turn  from  the 
woollen  manufacture  to  that  of  entertaining 
the  strangers  that  came  to  it  for  the  use  of  the 
hot  waters.” 

In  1702  and  1703  Queen  Anne  and  her  Royal 
Consort,  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  came  to  Bath, 
and  thereupon  so  many  people  of  rank  and 
fortune  came  also  that  the  villages  around  were 
filled  with  them,  and  many  had  to  pay  a guinea 
a night  for  their  beds.  In  the  following  year 
Dr.  Oliver  began  to  write  on  the  Bath  waters 
(he  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  do  so),  and  in 
consequence  the  Corporation  improved  their 
surroundings  somewhat,  but  they  still  fell  short 
of  the  Doctor’s  wishes,  and  in  1707  he  published 
a practical  dissertation,  at  the  same  time  re- 
commending the  making  of  a cold  bath  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  Says  Wood  : — “ Mr.  Thomas 
Greenway,  one  of  the  Freestone  Masons  of 
the  city,  directly  engaged  upon  the  work  and 
made  a handsome  bath  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
a house  built  by  him  upon  the  beach  at  the 
foot  of  Beaching  Cliff.  The  bath  was  supplied 
by  a spring  of  water  which  issued  out  of  the 
ground  at  a place  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
could  never  reach  till  after  surmounting  the 
equinox.”  Beaching  Cliff  is  one  of  Wood’s 
misnomers  ; it  is  really  Beechen  Cliff,  from 
the  beeches  planted  upon  it. 

About  this  time  Parliament  was  applied  to 
for  power  to  amend  the  principal  roads  leading 
to  Bath,  to  pave,  cleanse,  and  light  the  streets, 
lanes,  &c.,  of  the  town,  and  to  regulate  and 
license  a sufficient  number  of  chairmen,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  for  the  public  utility 
of  the  city. 

“Twenty  years,”  says  Wood,  “ had  now  been 
spent  in  improving  the  private  buildings  of  the 
city  ; in  the  course  of  which  improvements, 
thatch’d  coverings  were  exchanged  to  such  as 
were  tiled  ; low  and  obscure  lights  were  turned 
into  elegant  sash  windows,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Taylor  (who  was  by  the  way  a Chairman)  had 
set  the  example  ; the  houses  were  raised  to 
five  and  more  stories  in  heighth  ; and  everyone 
was  lavish  in  Ornaments  to  adorn  the  outsides 
of  them,  even  to  profuseness.”  But  with  all 
this  splendour  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  wants  of  the  company  that  assembled  at 
Bath  until  Harrison’s  rooms  were  built  in  1708. 
In  spite  of  a reaction  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
houses,  Mr.  George  Trim,  a member  of  the 
Corporation,  and  whose  mother  was  a near 
relative  of  Inigo  Jones,  began  in  1707  to  build 
the  street  named  after  him  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  city.  It  was  in  a house  in  Trim- 
street  that  General  Wolfe  lived,  who  was  in 
Bath  when  he  received  intimation  that  he  was 
to  command  the  expedition  to  Quebec.  Note 
the  group  of  warlike  emblems  in  the  tym- 
panum over  the  door. 

On  the  other  side  and  farther  down  the 
street  are  some  houses  built  in  1727  and  re- 
stored in  1897. 

Trim  Bridge,  or  St.  John’s  Gate,  is  the  con- 
necting throng  between  the  Upper  Borough 
Walls  and  Quiet-street. 

The  houses  about  this  period  are  characterised 
by  the  large  windows  with  projecting  wave 
mouldings  round  them.  Of  such  is  the 
Saracen’s  Head  in  Broad-street,  with  initials 
W.  D.  and  date  1713  upon  it.  It  was  here  that 
Dickens  used  to  stay. 

The  oldest  house  in  this  street  is  No.  38,  date 
1709,  and  almost  identical  with  it  in  elevation  is 
one  in  Chapel-court.  I think  these  are  by  far 
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the  best  of  the  older  houses  in  the  city,  and 
their  dignity  is  probably  due  to  the  very  large 
window  spaces  and  the  number  of  openings. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  there  is 
undeniably  good  proportion  shown  in  them.  In 
the  St.  Catharine’s  valley  there  are  entrance 
doors  of  the  same  type,  with  unusually  wide 
and  massive  bolection  mouldings. 

In  1716,  on  the  site  of  the  new  howling 
green,  a row  of  houses  was  begun,  and  was 
called  Green-street.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Bath  now  remaining.  The 
detail  at  times  shows  a free  Classic  treatment, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a distaste  for 
bare  wall  space  which  has  led  to  a full  enrich- 
ment of  these  small  facades.  The  sashes  are 
also  divided  into  small  panes,  with  wide 
glazing  bars. 

There  remains  in  Westgate-street  an  inn 
called  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which  has  a fine 
plaster  ceiling  dating  about  1680-1700,  but  the 
front  facing  the  street  was  rebuilt,  together 
with  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, "about 
twenty  years  later— i.e.,  just  before  Wood 
began  his  work.  In  the  adjoining  house  the 
Orders  are  used— the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
remaining  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  the 
Doric  having  been  most  likely  used  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Meanwhile,  another  citizen  had  been  build- 
ing in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  city. 

In  a house  in  St.  James-street  South  small 
panes  of  glass  still  remain  in  the  lower  win- 
dows ; these  make  at  once  a feature  in  the 
design,  whereas  in  the  upper  lights,  where 
plate  glass  has  been  substituted,  the  windows 
seem  to  lose  their  identity  with  the  building. 

Hard  by  is  Weymouth  House,  which  was 
built  in  1720  for  a Dr.  Beilinson,  and  was 
designed  by  William  Killigrew.  Weymouth 
House  was  the  residence  of  the  Thynne  family, 
whose  descendant,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  is  still 
its  owner. 

An  almost  exact  copy  of  Weymouth  House 
is  to  be  found  in  No.  3,  St.  James-street,  but 
the  consoles  which  support  the  pent  over  the 
door  are  here  carved  into  griffins,  which  were 
never  executed  in  the  former. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Weymouth  House  is  a 
curiously  rusticated  building,  which  was  once 
Crutwell’s  Bath  Chronicle  office.  The  Orders 
are  used,  as  seen  frequently,  to  make  a central 
feature,  but  the  treatment  is  not  good.  A writer 
in  1819  says  : — “ This  newspaper,  which  was 
always  considered  one  of  the  most  elegant 
printed  provincial  journals  in  the  kingdom, 
Mr.  Crutwell,  in  commemoration  of  her  late 
Majesty’s  visit  to  Bath,  had  a new  type  cast 
expressly  on  purpose,  and  everything  to  corre- 
spond, so  as  to  produce  a chef  d'evuvre  in 
newspaper  printing,  and  who  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  it  to  her  Majesty,  who  most 
graciously  received  the  same,  and  expressed 
her  approbation,  not  only  upon  this  compliment 
offered  to  her  on  her  visit  to  Bath,  but  of  the 
great  improvement  made  in  this  department  of 
literature.” 

Near  here  in  Abbey  Gate-street  are  two 
shell  heads  serving  as  pents  for  the  doors. 

The  best  rain-water  head  which  I have  seen 
in  Bath  came  from  the  houses  pulled  down  a 
few  years  since  on  the  south  side  of  Orange- 
grove,  and  has  a date  1703  or  1709  scratched 
upon  it  faintly. 

We  must  here  notice  old  Widcombe  Manor 
built  for  Mr.  Philip  Bennett’s  son  in  1727.  The 
builder  was  likely  to  have  been  the  Thomas 
Greenway  who  put  up  Beau  Nash’s  house  in 
St.  John’s-court,  now  the  theatre.  The  great 
feature  of  this  house  is  the  treatment  of  the 
order  which  embraces  two  stories,  and  which 
appears  rather  large,  seeing  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  view  it  from  a distance.  The 
canted  bay  on  the  south  side,  with  the  pro- 
jecting balcony,  was  an  addition  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Note  how  the  base 
moulding  of  the  pilasteis  ramps  down  as  it 
leaves  the  house  and  becomes  the  coping  of 
the  balustrade  in  the  garden.  The  interior 
shows  a hall  with  a flat  arch  thrown  right 
across  it,  and  a wide  staircase  with  moulded 
and  twisted  balusters  rising  in  groups  of 
threes  and  set  close  together.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs  all  the  pilasters  and  arches  are  carried 
out  in  wood.  This  gives  a somewhat  wiry 
appearance  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a irood 
architectural  feature. 

The  garden  house  here  is  a refined  piece  of 
work.  The  ground  story  facing  the  garden 
has  three  arches,  which  were  originally  open 
to  the  ground.  Between  the  arches  are 
^^S^ged  Doric  columns,  and  the  upper  part 
has  merely  an  Ionic  column  at  each  end  of  the  | 


wall  and  is  severely  simple  ; nevertheless,  the 
firmness  of  the  mouldings  more  than  atones 
for  any  want  of  ornament. 

From  a comparison  of  this  building  with  the 
Palladian  Bridge  in  Prior  Park  I am  disposed 
to  think  they  are  both  by  the  same  hand,  and 
that  if  the  Palladian  Bridge  was  designed  by 
Wood,  then  this  iiitle  house  was  also. 

Inside  there  are  three  recesses  for  seats,  and 
the  whole  except  the  ceiling  is  built  in  stone. 

The  dovecot,  also  entirely  of  stone,  lies  near 
the  stables,  and  is  a most  interesting  feature. 

The  building  called  the  Garrick's  Head,  and 
now  known  as  the  Theatre,  was  at  one  time 
the  residence  of  Richard  Nash,  M.C.  of  Bath. 
Nash  had  a chequered  career.  Born  in  Swan- 
sea in  1674,  he  went  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and,  having  tried  the  law  and  the 
army  in  turn,  finally  entered  the  Temple.  In 
1704,  however,  he  came  to  Bath,  and  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Webster  he  was  appointed 
M.C. 

This  house,  situated  in  what  was  known  then 
as  St.  John’s-court,  was  built  in  1720  by  the 
Thomas  Greenway  above  mentioned  and  after 
whom  Greenway-lane  is  named.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  windows  of  the  second  floor  in 
connexion  with  the  cornice  is  very  uncon- 
ventional. The  dies  at  the  angles  are  now  the 
only  parts  remaining  to  show  the  existence  of 
a former  balustrade.  On  the  right  will  be  seen 
the  doorway  of  Beau  Nash’s  house. 

After  Nash’s  power  had  declined  he  removed 
to  another  house  just  north  of  the  last,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  its  elaborately  ornamented 
doorway,  and  here  he  died  in  1761,  aged 
eighty-seven. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  theatre  are  Beaufort 
Buildings,  which  Wood  says  are  the  piratical 
architecture  of  a Mr.  John  Strahan,  a friend  of 
Mr.  Hobbs,  a timber  merchant,  of  Bristol, 
whom  we  mention  below. 

Londonderry  House  and  Kingsmead-square 
were  also  built  by  John  Strahan. 

In  1723  another  Act  was  obtained  for  Bath 
relative  to  lighting,  cleansing,  and  other  things, 
and  to  make  the  former  Act  more  effectual  ; 
and  “in  1724,”  says  Wood,  “a  subscription 
was  opened  by  Mr.  John  Hobbs,  a deal  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  for  carrying  the  navigation  of 
the  river  into  execution,  so  that  when  I found 
the  work  was  likely  to  go  on,  I began  to  turn 
my  thoughts  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
city  by  building  ; and  for  this  purpose  I pro- 
cured a plan  of  the  town,  which  was  sent  me 
into  Yorkshire  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1723, 
where  I,  at  my  leisure  hours,  formed  one  design 
for  the  ground  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city,  and  another  for  the  land  >on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  town  and  river.” 

It  is  proper  'to  mention  here  that  little  is 
known  of  John  Wood’s  early  life.  He  was 
born  in  1704,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
introduced  to  Bath  through  the  influence  of 
Ralph  Allen,  who  may  have  met  him  while  in 
xorkshire,  for  it  is  there,  as  we  have  seen 
that  a plan  of  the  city  was  sent  to  him  He 
was  thus  at  this  time  but  one  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  J 

“ After  my  return  to  London,”  he  continues 
1 imparted  my  first  design  to  Mr.  Gay,  an 
eminent  surgeon,  in  Hatton-garden,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  ; and  our  first  conference 
was  upon  the  last  day  of  December,  1725. 
On  March  31  following  I communicated  my 
second  design  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom 
the  land  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
executed  then  belonged  ; and  in  each  design 
I proposed  to  make  a grand  place  of  assembly 
to  be  called  the  Royal  Forum  of  Bath  ; another 
place,  no  less  magnificent,  for  the  exhibition  of 
sports,  to  be  called  the  Grand  Circus  ; and  a 
third  place,  of  equal  state  with  either  of  the 
former,  for  the  practice  of  medicinal  exercises 
to  be  called  the  Imperial  Gymnasium  of  the 
r Z'  JIn  RIay>  x726»  during  the  consideration 
of  the  drawings,  a great  fire  broke  out  in  Horse 
or  SDUth-gate)  iircet,  and  the  larger  houses 
that  took  their  place  were  the  last  built  before 
I727- 

In  November  of  1726  Wood  fixed  his  pre- 
liminary articles  with  Mr.  Gay,  who  then 
empowered  him  to  engage  with  anybody  that 
he  could  bring  into  the  scheme  for  the  building 
of  a street  1,025  ft.  long  north  to  south,  by  30  fh 
east  to  west,  for  a way  to  the  grand  part  of  the 
design.  This  was  Berton-street,  but  at  first  it 
did  not  go  forward,  and  Wood  having  two 
other  schemes  on  hand,  and  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  have  good  workmen,  determined  to 
become  his  own  contractor.  The  first  scheme 
was  the  building  of  a court  of  houses  for  his 
Grace  James,  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  the  second 


was  a canal  between  Bath  and  Bristol.  For 
the  canal  he  obtained  men  that  had  been  on 
the  Chelsea  Waterworks  ; and  he  says  “ that 
until  that  time  the  real  use  of  the  spade  was 
unknown  in  and  about  the  city.”  “ I likewise," 
he  says,  “ provided  masons  in  Yorkshire,  car- 
penters, joiners,  and  plasterers  in  London  and 
other  places,  and  from  time  to  time  sent  such 
as  were  necessary  down  to  Bath  to  carry  on 
the  building  that  1 had  undertaken  ; and  it  was 
then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  lever,  the 
pulley,  and  the  windlass  were  introduced 
among  the  artificers  in  the  upper  part  of 
Somersetshire,  before  which  time  the  masons 
made  use  of  no  other  method  to  hoist  up  their 
heavy  stones  than  that  of  dragging  them  up 
with  small  ropes  against  the  sides  of  a ladder." 

At  that  time  he  was  asked  to  prepare  plans 
for  dwelling-houses,  an  assembly  house,  and  a 
general  hospital,  and  in  1727  he  left  London 
altogether,  and  followed  his  workmen  to  Bath. 

In  1727  Chapel-court  was  begun.  The 
house  to  the  left  is  that  in  which  Horace 
Walpole  lived  in  1765,  and  the  wing  to  the 
right  St.  John's  Hospital  or  the  Blue  Arms, 
designed  by  Wood  in  1728. 

In  the  former  is  a characteristic  fireplace  of 
the  period,  with  fine  castings  on  the  grate. 

The  death  of  the  King  (George  I.),  however, 
causing  Mr.  Gay  to  fall  from  his  bargain,  and 
the  Corporation  making  light  of  Wood’s 
schemes,  the  latter  dropped  his  agency,  be- 
came absolutely  his  own  master,  and  took 
ground  from  Mr.  Gay  for  the  building  of 
Queen-square,  so  named  in  honour  of  Queen 
Caroline.  John-street  took  the  place  of  Barton- 
street,  and  Barton-street  was  what  is  now  the 
east  side  of  Queen-square  and  part  of  Gay- 
street.  as  well  as  the  portion  to  the  south. 

At  this  time  (1728)  he  was  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  north  side  of  R.  Allen’s  town  house 
in  Lilliput-alley,  putting  also  a new  front  to 
and  raising  the  old  building  a story  higher. 
There  was  thus  a basement  story  and,  as  in 
Queen-square  and  later  on  by  his  son  in  the 
Crescent,  an  order  rising  through  the  two 
stories  over  with  one  crowning  cornice,  and 
he  says  that  it  was  “ a sample  of  the  greatest 
magnificence  that  was  ever  proposed”  by  him 
for  the  city  houses. 

The  house  now  presents  only  two  sides, 
north  and  south,  and  even  so  the  south  wing 
has  been  entirely  severed  from  the  main  build- 
ing. Inside  there  appears  to  be  nothing  of 
note  remaining.  It  was  here  that  Allen  kept 
his  clerks,  who  were  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  cross  posts.  After  Allen’s  death,  in 
1764,  the  house  was  neglected,  although 
retained  for  some  twenty  years  afterwards  for 
postal  business. 

In  1730  the  houses  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
called  Chandos-court,  were  being  erected. 
They  were  to  form  three  sides  of  a square  with 
a garden  in  the  middle.  The  strictly  symme- 
trical elevation  is  a good  feature  in  this  design, 
which  is  crowned  with  a fine  pillowed  frieze 
and  cornice. 

Chandos  House  had  been  rebuilt  in  1727  for 
the  Duke. 

The  staircase  leads  to  the  large  hall  over. 
Queen-square  was  in  reality  Wood’s  chief 
delight.  The  first  side  built  was  that  on  the 
east,  which  was  begun  in  1728.  The  whole 
was  finished  in  seven  years’  time,  including 
the  chapel  and  many  houses  adjacent.  The 
ground  was  originally  intended  to  be  level  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  to  save  expense  was  after- 
wards allowed  to  slope  southwards.  The  centre 
was  to  have  a low  enclosing  wall  bearing  a 
balustrade,  inside  this  a border  of  flowers,  and 
then  a basin  of  45  ft.  diameter  supplied  with 
water  from  a spring  close  by,  but  which  was 
soon  intercepted  by  some  one  who  “ penetrated 
the  ground  for  vaults  in  the  very  line  of  it.” 
Espaliers  of  elm  and  lime  trees  enclosed  the 
four  quarters,  and  within  were  flowering  shrubs. 
The  diagonal  walks  were  covered  with  turf 
and  the  other  walks  with  gravel.  The  basin 
in  the  middle  had  an  obelisk  70  ft.  high  rising 
out  of  it,  and  on  a dark  marble  stone  on  the 
south  side  of  the  obelisk  and  level  with  a man’s 
eye  was  the  inscription,  “ In  memory  of 
Honours  conferred,  and  in  Gratitude  of  Benefits 
bestowed  on  this  City  by  His  Royal  Highness, 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  His  Royal 
Consort,  in  the  year  1738.  This  obelisk  is 
erected  by  Richard  Nash,  Esq.”  Wood  con- 
fesses that  this  square,  when  planted,  some- 
what obstructed  the  view  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  houses,  but  he  adds  that  the 
intention  of  a square  is  for  people  to  assemble 
together,  and  that  it  should  be  separated  from 
the  ground  about  it. 
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The  width  of  the  square  from  house  to  house 
is  about  315  ft. 

You  may  know  his  thought  in  making  the 
grand  fagade,  as  we  may  call  it  on  the  north 
of  the  square,  it  was  to  be  as  it  were 
a palace,  and  the  east  and  west  sides  the 
wings.  The  vases  on  the  pediment  have  dis- 
appeared. The  original  intention  is  shown  in 
the  plate  from  his  own  book.  The  design  as 
usual  with  him  was  a simple  one — a rusti- 
cated basement  with  the  Corinthian  order 
over  and  a large  crowning  cornice  just  as  in 
Ralph  Allen’s  house  and  yet  from  its  treat- 
ment so  different  in  effect  as  was  fitting  to  a 
widely  extended  facade  such  as  this.  The 
windows  have  alternately  triangular  and 
circular  pediments,  as  in  a similar  story  in  I he 
Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  masonry  of  the  lower  story 
has  a vigorous  effect  on  account  of  the  bold- 
ness of  its  rustication  ; at  the  same  time  there 
are  refined  and  beautiful  impost  mouldings  at 
the  level  of  the  door  and  window  heads.  A 
bronze  tablet  has  been  lately  put  up  on  the 
centre  house  to  mark  the  residence  of  the 
elder  Wood.  It  was  here  that  he  died  on 
May  23,  1754,  and  here  also  his  widow  de- 
ceased some  twelve  years  later. 

The  house  on  the  extreme  right  has 
furnished  me  with  two  details,  the  first  being 
that  of  a staircase  where  we  may  note  that,  as 
in  Widcombe  House,  the  balusters  are 
arranged  in  rising  groups  of  three  to  each 
step  ; and  the  other  a ceiling  on  one  of  the 
upper  floors  in  plaster.  There  was  no  shirking 
of  finish  in  the  case  of  John  Wood’s  builders 
though  the  work  was  often  of  a speculative 
nature. 

The  east  wing  was  completed  with  little 
alteration  from  the  original  design,  but  the 
west  had  to  be  altered  in  order  to  get  the 
building  taken  up  and  it  was  divided  into  three 
main  blocks,  the  centre  one  being  treated  with 
the  Ionic  order,  and  having  a decidedly  Greek 
feeling  about  it. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  Queen-square 
stood  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  of  which  the 
token  here  shown  gives  a good  general  idea, 
seen  more  in  detail  on  an  old  photograph 
which  was  kindly  lent  me.  Ionic  capitals 
from  the  interior  yet  remain  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel.  Dr.  Hunt  had  tried  to  get  St.  Michael’s 
Church  rebuilt  instead  of  having  another 
chapel,  but  as  the  parishioners  of  St.  Michael’s 
rejected  all  such  proposals,  Dr.  Hunt  gave  up 
his  point  and  promised  to  support  Wood  in 
his  new  design.  Immediately  the  proposal 
was  made  to  build  this  chapel,  Wood  had 
applications  for  ground  for  no  less  than  seven- 
teen houses.  He  approached  Mr.  Gay,  the 
patron  of  the  Rectory  of  Walcot,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a lease  of  the  land  required, 
and  on  March  25,  1732,  at  Mr.  Gay’s  request, 
he  laid  the  first  stone  and  the  work  was  pushed 
forward  and  completed  at  the  end  of  1734. 
The  inside  was  of  the  Ionic  order — 67  ft.  long, 
48  ft.  broad  and  36  ft.  high,  the  outside  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  the  whole  structure,  with  its 
furniture,  cost  about  2,000 1. 

In  1729  Wood  built  a villa  called  Eagle 
House  at  Batheaston,  where  he  lived  for  some 
lime.  The  house  has  been  much  altered,  but 
a fine  original  doorway  now  remains,  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
The  head  on  the  keystone  is  that  of  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.  An  eagle  carved 
in  stone  surmounts  the  frontage  to  the  road. 
The  younger  Wood  died  here  in  1781. 

While  mentioning  the  works  of  Wood  out- 
side the  city,  it  will  be  well  to  include  two  or 
three  more  houses  which  he  built  at  various 
times. 

The  little  house  called  Lilliput  Castle  was 
built,  as  the  legend  on  the  engraving  says,  by 
Mr.  Jerry  Pierce,  in  the  year  1738,  against  the 
north  end  of  Mons.  Badonca.that  is,  Lansdown, 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Battlefields,  standing  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  below  the  monument.  From  its  form 
the  wits  of  Bath  called  it  T.  Totum.  The 
whole  structure  was  but  120  ft.  square.  Much 
to  the  regret  of  our  architect  it  suffered  from 
two  fires,  and  was  afterwards  altered. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Kingsdown  at 
Bradford-on-Avon,  stands  Belcombe  Brook 
Villa,  built  in  1734  for  Mr.  Francis  Yerburv. 
The  situation  is  extremely  pleasant,  the  grounds 
sloping  down  to  the  river  Avon,  and  it  was 
here  that  Wood  showed  himself  to  be  a master 
of  landscape  gardening.  To  the  right  of  the 
courtyard  is  a stone-built  dovecot  and  the  paving 
in  the  courtyard  is  as  originally  laid.  From 
each  angle  of  the  house  a balustrade  runs 


diagonally  into  the  garden,  following  the  slope 
of  the  grounds. 

The  elevation  is  finished  with  a pediment 
supported  by  four  Ionic  pilasters,  the  lower 
windows  being  well  treated  with  triangular 
pediments  and  close  balconies,  and  the  upper 
ones  having  moulded  architraves  only.  It  is 
37  ft.  wide  and  24  ft.  deep. 

At  Bathford,  on  an  eminence  of  Kingsdown 
and  looking  north-west,  is  to  be  found  one  of 
the  most  finished  of  Wood’s  buildings.  Titan- 
Barrow  Loggia  was  erected  some  fourteen 
years  after  Belcombe  Brook  Villa,  in  1748,  for 
Mr.  Southwell  Piggott.  In  its  central  part  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  latter,  though  the  Corinthian  order 
is  here  used  and  small  wings  are  added,  the 
whole  front  being  46  ft.  wide.  The  drawing- 
room is  of  such  a height  as  to  include  the  half- 
story. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  building  would 
have  gained  much  in  dignity  if  it  had  been 
raised  on  a substructure,  though  on  the  spot 
the  want  of  it  is  to  a great  extent  lessened  by 
the  fact  of  a terrace  of  grass  in  front  of  the 
house  being  carried  down  very  abruptly,  and 
it  is  from  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  this  terrace 
that  the  finest  point  of  view  must  be  obtained. 

The  mansion  of  Prior  Park  was  the  largest 
and  best  work  of  Wood,  and  was  begun  about 
1735.  Let  him  speak  as  to  its  origin  : “The 
reflection  cast  upon  the  freestone  of  the  hills  of 
Bath  brought  him  (Mr.  Allen)  to  a resolution  to 
exhibit  it  in  a seat  which  he  had  determined  to 
build  for  himself  near  his  works,  to  much 
greater  advantage  and  in  much  greater  variety 
of  uses  than  it  had  ever  appeared  in  any  other 
structure.  Thus  it  was  that  Ralph  Allen,  whose 
little  house  in  Lilliput-alley  we  have  seen, 
came  to  build  himself  such  a vast  country 
mansion." 

The  scheme  of  the  design  was  three-fold — 
a central  mansion  with  east  and  west  wings 
and  a pavilion  placed  between  these  three 
more  important  buildings,  the  mansion  occupy- 
ing about  150  ft.,  and  the  whole  line  of  building 
from  end  to  end  about  1,200  to  1,300  ft.  in 
length.  The  south  side  of  the  mansion,  facing 
up  the  hill  towards  Combe  Down,  and  at  a 
height  of  about  460  ft.  above  sea  level,  consists 
of  a hexastyle  Ionic  front  with  attached 
columns,  and  this  forms  the  entrance ; the 
windows  on  either  side  are  simple  in  the 
extreme,  bearing  a strong  contrast  to  those  on 
the  north  side  and  the  two  ends.  Immediately 
below  the  cornice  there  were  originally  win- 
dows along  the  frieze,  which  gave  light  to  the 
garrets;  they  are  now  nearly -all  blocked  up. 
The  basement  story  lies  in  an  area  and  there 
are  no  balusters  in  the  parapet. 

The  north  side  looking  towards  the  city  is  a 
fine  front  and  is  full  of  detail.  In  the  first 
place  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  allowed 
of  the  basement  being  entirely  exposed  as 
shown  on  the  elevation  which  is  the  original 
design  of  Wood,  who  had  never  intended  the 
flight  of  steps  as  now  seen,  although  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  has  added  greatly  to  the 
dignity  of  the  building.  The  fine  projecting 
hexastyle  portico  was  intended  to  be  a rival, 
and  something  more,  to  the  one  which  the 
architect,  Colin  Campbell,  had  erected  at 
Wanstead  house,  in  Essex,  for  whereas  that 
one  had  columns  of  3 ft.  in  diameter,  these 
were  3 ft.  i^-in.,  and  on  the  return  side  are  two 
complete  intervals  between  the  columns 
instead  of  one  and  a small  portion  of  another 
as  at  Wanstead. 

On  this  front  and  the  two  ends  there  is  an 
open  balustrade,  and  the  windows  of  the 
ground  and  first  floors  are  dressed  with 
moulded  architraves  and  heads,  those  on  the 
ground  floor  resembling  the  ones  which  are 
seen  in  the  villa  at  Belcombe  Brook.  Originally 
the  detail  of  these  was  intended  to  be  richer 
still. 

A word  or  two  as  to  the  building  of  this 
house,  as  Wood  gives  it  : 800  tons  or  16,000 
cubic  feet  of  freestone  in  large  block  are  buried 
underground  to  make  the  foundation  walls  as 
strong  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  seemed  to 
require.  After  this  the  walls  of  the  basement 
were  built  inside  and  out  with  freestone,  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  and  passages  were 
arched  or  vaulted  over  in  stone,  and  the  floor 
was  paved  with  a harder  kind  called  ragstone. 
These  rooms  are  12  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  and 
the  passage,  which  runs  throu  h the  length  of 
the  house,  is  1 ft.  lower  in  height  and  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  being  the  chief  ornament  of  this 
portion  of  the  house,  while  the  architraves  of 
the  door  cases  were  moulded  upon  their 
external  faces.  The  ground  floor  was  16  ft. 


high.  The  hall,  which  extends  from  front  to 
back  of  the  building,  and  has  eight  Corinthian 
columns  to  support  the  floor  above,  was 
originally  covered  over  entirely,  but  has  now 
been  opened  in  the  middle  so  that  one  sees 
from  below  the  cove  and  ceiling  of  the  upper 
story,  the  former  with  its  rich  ornamental 
plaster  work.  The  pilasters  and  caps  are  of 
stone. 

The  walls  of  the  ground  floor  are  built  en- 
tirely of  freestone  both  outside  and  in,  and 
the  fixed  ornamental  parts  of  the  hall  and 
other  parts  were  originally  of  stone  also,  though 
those  of  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  were 
afterwards  cut  off,  and  these  rooms  lined  with 
wood.  There  is  great  refinement  in  the 
door-head  of  the  dining-room,  and  the  mould- 
ings of  the  door  panels  are  also  enriched.  It 
is  curious  to  contrast  this  with  the  naturalesque 
treatment  in  the  pilasters. 

Of  much  the  same  general  character  is 
the  drawing-room,  but  an  elaborate  mass  of 
carving  over  the  fireplace,  wonderful  as  it  may 
be,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
other  parts.  This  carving  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Hound-street  House.  The  type  of  fire- 
place is  not  uncommon  in  Bath. 

In  the  west  wing  of  the  mansion,  which  was 
finished  in  1737,  and  was  the  first  part  com- 
pleted, is  a fine  piece  of  vaulting,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  architecture  in  the  whole 
building.  The  pendentives  are  crowned  with 
a small  flat  dome.  This  was  intended  for 
stables  and  coachhouse  and  such-like  buildings, 
and  was  simple  in  its  first  design  ; like  other 
parts,  it  was  lined  with  freestone. 

The  east  wing  was  altered  from  Wood's 
design.  It  shows  a good  three-light  window 
at  the  first  floor,  with  a Doric  entrance  below. 

Prior  Park  was  finished  in  1743. 

Two  fine  sweeps  of  stone  steps  with  balus- 
trades and  vases  form  an  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  gardens  below  the  great  portico. 
They  were  executed  by  Bishop  Baines  about 
1830. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  lies  the  Palladian 
Bridge,  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Wood. 
Here  are  the  old  fishponds  once  belonging  to 
the  Priory  of  Bath,  and  from  which  Prior 
Park  takes  its  name. 

The  interior  of  the  bridge  is  well  treated. 
Except  the  ceiling  all  is  of  stone,  and  the 
entablature  has  the  swelling  frieze,  which 
Wood  was  so  fond  of.  The  balusters  here  are 
of  a rather  unusual  type,  being  Venetian  in 
character,  and  it  must  be  admitted  are  not  like 
those  which  he  usually  designed. 

Before  leaving  Prior  Park  I should  like  to 
show  you  a view  of  the  stone  staircase  of  a 
later  date  in  the  west  wing  ; and  also  a door- 
way in  the  present  church  which  was  brought 
from  Hound-street  House,  near  Shepton 
Mallet,  on  the  destruction  of  that  place  about 
the  year  1848.  The  work  upon  it  is  the  most 
refined  of  any  to  be  seen  in  this  district,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  have  been  brought  from  Italy. 

When  Wood’s  scheme  for  building  a grand 
parade  on  the  south  side  of  Queen-square  was 
abandoned  and  Wood-street,  which  had  been 
intended  to  be  100  ft.  wide,  was  reduced  to 
about  half  that  amount,  Wood  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  large  space  at  the  south-east  side  of 
the  city,  and  began  to  lay  out  his  ground  and 
buildings  on  a large  scale.  This  space  was  the 
old  Abbey  Orchard,  and  the  plan  will  show  his 
ideas,  and  how  far  they  were  carried  out.  At 
the  top  left  hand  corner  is  seen  the  east  end  of 
the  Abbey,  and  to  the  right  the  Orange  Grove  ; 
on  the  south  is  St.  Peter’s  Gate,  leading  thence 
to  the  Terrace  Walk,  where  on  the  east  side 
are  Harrison’s  Rooms  and  on  the  west  Lind- 
say’s Assembly  House,  which  Wood  completed 
in  1730.  West  of  this  lay  Mr.  Allen’s  garden 
and  town  house,  abutting  on  to  Lilliput-alley 
on  one  side,  while  his  garden  ran  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Abbey  Church.  The  triangular 
space  between  this  part  and  the  river  was  to 
be  a spacious  open  area  called  St.  James’s 
Triangle,  with  the  Grand  Parade  south  of  it, 
then  some  large  blocks  of  houses  and  the  Royal 
Forum  beyond  that  again,  facing  to  the  south, 
now  known  as  the  South  Parade,  and  still 
more  buildings  beyond. 

The  first  stone  of  the  first  house  of  the 
Grand  Parade  (now  North  Parade)  was  laid  on 
March  10,  1739-1740.  It  was  intended  to  have 
adorned  the'  middle  block  of  buildings  with 
Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  but  through 
a scheme  which  came  about  among  the  tenants 
the  ornament  was  cast  aside  and  the  whole 
executed  in  a plain  manner,  as  we  see  it  to-day. 

The  Royal  Forum,  or  South  Parade,  was 
begun  in  January,  1742-43. 
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The  opening  under  the  house  on  the  west  of 
Pierrepont-street  was  called  St.  James’s  Portico, 
and  was  erected  by  Wood,  as  well  as  the  houses 
in  the  same  street. 

At  the  end  of  Lilliput-alley,  now  North 
Parade-passage,  is  a house  which  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  one  of  the  few  shop  fronts  on 
the  ground  floor  now  remaining  in  Bath  as 
originally  designed. 

A doorway  also  near  here  may  be  noticed  as 
•showing  the  original  conception  of  the  glazed 
door. 

Another  shop  front  may  be  seen  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Abbey  churchyard. 

South  of  Ralph  Allen’s  town  house,  and  little 
known  or  appreciated,  there  lies  a large  court 
built  by  Wood,  with  good  houses  on  either 
side,  of  about  the  date  1740,  having  doorways 
with  the  Corinthian  order  and  often  with 
panelled  walls  inside,  good  staircases,  and 
much  finish  of  detail.  They  are  North  Parade- 
buildings,  formerly  called  Gallaway’s-buildings. 
The  best  one  is  that  on  the  west  side  at  the 
bottom.  The  hall  is  vaulted  in  plaster,  and 
with  a boldly-carved  arch  springing  from 
pilasters  on  either  side  ; a step  or  two  further 
and  we  see  the  whole  staircase  from  top  to 
bottom  at  one  glance. 

The  landing  on  the  second  floor  having  to  be 
set  back,  and  fortunately  there  being  no  girders 
in  those  days,  the  superincumbent  wall  is  sup- 
ported on  an  ornamented  wood  beam  sustained 
by  two  Ionic  columns. 

One  room  must  suffice  as  the  typical  interior. 
The  fireplace  is  of  well-moulded  stonework, 
the  walls  are  panelled,  and  the  cornice  is  full 
of  detail,  though,  unfortunately,  now  filled  in 
with  whitewash.  I am  pleased  to  say  that  this 
house  is  particularly  well  kept  up  and  rather 
suffers  from  too  much  paint  than  the  want 
of  it. 

At  the  west  side  of  Orange-grove  stood  until 
quite  recently  an  edifice  known  as  Nassau 
House.  It  was  probably  designed  and  first 
occupied  by  Richard  Boyle,  fourth  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Burlington,  about  1730.  He  was  a 
companion  of  Pope.  After  his  death  in  1753, 
the  house  became  the  Bath  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Howth  about  1780,  whose  daughter 
Lady  Francis  St.  Lawrence  married  in  1808 
the  Rector  and  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  the  Rev. 
J.  Phillott. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  interior  was 
the  staircase. 

The  name  “ grove  ” is  derived  from  the  trees 
that  were  planted  in  it,  and  it  was  called 
“ Orange  ” on  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  commemoration  of  whom  the 
obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  Grove  was 
erected  in  1734  after  the  Prince’s  restoration  to 
health  through  drinking  the  Bath  waters.  It 
was  here  that  the  chairman  would  bring  those 
who  were  going  to  take  the  waters,  and  who 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Grove  for  conversa- 
tion or  a little  constitutional. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  Earl  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned  built  the  house  in  the 
Abbey  Yard,  known  as  Marshall  Wade’s,  at  a 
little  later  period  than  Nassau  House.  It  was 
this  Marshall  Wade  who  was  four  times  M.P. 
for  Bath,  and  who  greatly  benefited  this  part  of 
the  city  by  making  a passage  between  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey,  so 
that  those  who  wished  to  walk  from  the  Pump 
Room  to  the  Orange  Grove  might  do  so 
without  entering  the  church,  the  north  aisle  of 
which  had  previously  served  the  same  purpose. 
These  houses  still  existed  in  1829,  as  shown  on 
an  engraving  of  that  date. 

There  seems  to  have  been  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  commencement  of  the  Mineral 
Water  Hospital,  called  then  the  General 
Hospital. 

The  site  at  first  proposed  in  1727  was  on  the 
north  corner  of  the  Ambrey.  In  1730  plans 
were  made,  but  disputes  occurring  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  land,  which  involved  a delay  of 
many  years,  the  trustees  determined  to  seek  a 
new  site,  and  in  1737  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  north  part  of  the  city. 

A new  set  of  plans  was  made  in  1738,  the  work 
of  demolishing  the  old  houses  was  commenced, 
and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  July  6 (as 
seen  in  the  inscription  on  the  east  side 
of  the  building).  Let  Wood  give  his  own 
description  of  it:  “The  Hospital  as  it  was 
finally  fixed  upon  the  25th  of  August,  1738, 
became  a magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  of  the 
lonick  Order,  consisting  of  a Ground,  Prin- 
cipal and  Chamber  Story,  and  extending 
99  feet  in  front  to  the  North,  84  feet  on  the 
West,  and  97  feet  on  the  East.  The  E.  and  W. 
sides  are  parallel,  but  they  are  not  at  right 


angles  with  the  N.  front,  which  contains  five 
windows  on  each  side  the  door,  and  the  central 
part  of  it  makes  a Tetrastyle  Frontispiece  of 
almost  whole  columns,  elevated  upon  a large 
Plinth  and  finished  with  a Pediment,  whose 
tympanum  was  proposed  to  be  adorned  with  a 
bas-relief,  representing  the  good  Samaritan.” 
This  piece  of  sculpture  was  omitted,  but  at  a 
later  time  was  executed  by  Mr.  Elkington  Gill 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  additional  building. 
The  hospital  was  finished  in  1742.  The  stone 
and  other  materials  for  this  building  were 
provided  by  Ralph  Allen. 

Although  Wood  prepared  the  designs  for  the 
Grammar  School  in  Broad-street,  it  is  not 
known  that  he  executed  the  building.  He  says 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, after  proposing  to  lay  out  about  3,150/.  in 
the  purchase  of  ground  and  in  erecting  a 
building  thereon,  proceeded  no  farther  than  to 
employ  him  to  make  a proper  design  for  it, 
which  he  completed  on  September  10,  1742. 
The  architraves  round  the  windows  have  been 
cut  away  to  form  splays.  As  shown  by  the 
maps  of  the  period,  the  building  seems  to  have 
been  erected  some  time  between  1750  and 
1760. 

The  “ History  of  Bath,”  published  by  John 
Wood  the  elder  in  1749,  though  in  part  a 
chimerical  work,  is  a valuable  addition  to  the 
records  of  the  state  of  the  city  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Gay-street  was  designed  by  the  elder  Wood, 
but  executed  by  his  son,  and  it  was  in  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  Queen-square  and  Gay-street 
that  the  younger  Wood  lived. 

The  rooms  of  the  circular  bay  here  are 
planned  as  a rectangle  with  an  apse  at  each 
end,  that  facing  outwards  forming  the  window, 
which  on  the  ground  floor  is  treated  simply, 
with  rusticated  blocks  between  the  architraves  • 
but  on  the  upper  floor  coupled  Ionic  columns’ 
between  and  on  each  side  of  the  lights  help  to 
enrich  the  fine  Venetian  window.  It  is,  I think, 
the  only  instance  of  Wood  having  used  a 
circular  bay. 

The  interior  is  treated  with  long  panels  and 
an  enriched  plaster  cornice.  There  are  Corin- 
thian columns  standing  at  the  two  angles  of  the 
apse,  and  Ionic  pilasters  with  a pediment  over 
mark  the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  same  : all 
these  are  executed  in  wood  and  painted. 

The  panel  on  this  house  shows  that  John 
Wood  the  younger  was  born  in  1727  and  died 
in  1781. 

The  Circus,  also  designed  by  the  elder  Wood, 
was  carried  out  by  his  son.  It  was  in  1753I 
the  year  before  his  death,  that  John  Wood  the 
elder  entered  into  an  indenture' with  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Pitt  for  the  building  of  a house 
here  ; this  was  No.  7.  The  buildings  were 
begun  in  1754,  and  they  took  fifteen  years  in 
completion. 

A writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  says  there  was  a shrubbery  in  the 
middle  of  the  enclosure  and  a gravel  walk 
surrounding  a reservoir,  which  supplied  the 
houses  with  water.  This  was,  of  course,  the 
Circus  Waterworks  ; they  are  now  closed  over 
but  I do  not  know  how  long  the  plane  trees 
that  are  there  have  existed,  "it  was  at  No.  24 
that  Thomas  Gainsborough  painted  some  of 
his  most  famous  portraits.  I should  like  to 
point  out  here  that  the  aesthetic  sympathy  of 
the  younger  Wood  with  his  father  is  a remark- 
able feature  in  his  buildings,  and  it  seems  to 
me  not  unlikely  that  as  Gay-street  and  the 
Circus  were  the  designs  of  the  elder  Wood, 
they  may  have  conferred  together  as  to  the 
buildings  west  of  them,  and  that  the  younger 
Wood  may  have  been  guided  in  their  develop- 
ment by  the  advice  left  him  by  his  deceased 
father  ; at  any  rate,  in  the  Crescent  exactly  the 
same  use  of  the  order  is  seen  as  in  Queen- 
square,  though  less  elaborately  worked  out 
and  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  the  broad  treat- 
ment of  spaces  externally  and  internally  is 
observable  as  in  the  work  of  the  elder  Wood. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  some  little  com- 
parison between  the  Circus  and  the  Crescent. 
Given  the  idea  of  a circular  line  of  buildings,  the 
design  is  largely  modified  by  the  space  at ’dis- 
posal. and  it  is  very  evident  that  in  elaborating 
the  Circus  with  three  distinct  orders— Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian— all  with  coupled  columns 
and  with  bands  of  ornament  at  the  lower  story 
in  the  frieze,  and  at  the  top  story  between  the 
capitals,  and  a stone  ornament  crowning  each 
coupled  order,  Wood  intended  to  impress  the 
spectator  from  a near  point  of  view,  knowing 
well  that  in  such  a form  a distant  view  would 
he  impossible.  For  this  reason  there  is  much 
interest  in  close  examination  of  this  work,  and 


the  truth  of  the  design  is  enhanced  by  the 
orders  being  confined  to  their  respective 
stories. 

But  in  point  of  dignity  and  bold  conception 
it  must  yield  to  the  Crescent,  the  very  situation 
of  which  lends  a great  charm  to  its  imposing 
effect.  It  appears  to  the  spectator  almost 
suddenly,  with  a broad  sweep  of  lawn 
stretching  in  front  of  it  from  end  to  end.  The 
scheme  is  simple  ; an  entirely  plain  basement 
story  supports  a large  Ionic  order,  which  rises 
through  two  stories,  and  is  crowned  with  a 
very  deep  entablature.  The  parapet  is  an  open 
balustrade,  but  there  are  no  ornaments  over 
the  dies  ; it  needs  none.  The  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  the  dominating  order  and  the  bold 
sweeping  circular  lines  over,  unbroken  to  the 
roof.  Detail  is  not  looked  for  ; it  would  serve 
no  purpose,  but  would  destroy  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  the  whole.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  effect  is  gained  by 
a less  legitimate  use  of  the  order  than  in  the 
Circus.  It  should  be  noted  that  originally  the 
roofs,  as  indeed  the  roofs  throughout  Bath, 
were  covered  with  stone  tiles,  and  a more 
artistic  covering  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
The  eye  is  thus  carried  up  to  the  topmost  part 
of  the  building,  and  sees  it  as  one  harmonious 
whole.  The  Crescent,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  work  of  the  younger  Wood, 
whose  buildings  we  are  now  considering,  was 
begun  in  1767,  but  not  finished  till  about 
eight  years  after. 

The  diameter  of  the  circus  from  house  to 
house  is  about  320  ft.,  and  the  major  axis  of 
the  crescent  (an  eclipse  on  plan)  550  ft.  In  the 
interior  treatment  of  the  crescent  the  hall  has 
usually  an  arch  with  enriched  panels  in  the 
soffit. 

The  staircase  walls  are  panelled  out  with 
plaster  mouldings,  and  are  sometimes  enriched 
with  festoons  and  paterae. 

The  walls  of  the  principal  rooms  are  also 
panelled,  and  the  door  heads  enriched  with  I 
carving. 

But  the  ceilings  are  the  chief  means  of 
decoration.  The  enrichment  is  nearly  always 
in  low  relief,  though  occasionally  small  sub- 
jects such  as  birds  are  introduced  in  the  centre 
in  very  high  relief.  The  panelling  is  at  times 
set  out  geometrically,  concentric  circles  occu- 
pying the  width  of  the  room,  with  long  panels 
at  the  two  ends,  and  an  enclosing  band  of 
ornament  running  round  the  four  sides,  or 
perhaps  divided  into  still  smaller  panels  with 
a variety  of  forms.  The  cornice  is  usually 
very  rich. 

A still  freer  treatment  is  that  where  there  is 
a circle  of  ornament  in  the  middle  with  orna- 
ments radiating  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
room  and  a panel  between,  or  where  the 
ceiling  becomes  almost  entirely  naturalesque. 

While  noticing  these  instances  from  the 
Crescent,  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a beautiful  ceiling  which  exists  at  Mr 
Wood’s  shop  in  Old  Bond-street  (No.  12),  and 
there  is  a well-known  one  also  at  Stuckey’s 
Bank,  in  Milsom-street. 

The  beauty  of  the  fireplaces  lies  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  design  and  the  restraint  in 
the  ornament.  The  marbles  used  are  chiefly 
white  statuary  and  some  coloured  marble  such 
as  Siena.  Ionic  columns  are  usually  em- 
ployed with  the  entablature  breaking  round 
them. 

Two  porches  of  the  same  order  as  that  in  the 
Circus,  and,  in  fact,  belonging  to  it,  stand  at  the 
east  end  of  Brock-street.  The  metopes  in  the 
frieze  display  a great  variety  of  devices,  which 
are  carried  round  the  entire  Circus. 

A drawing  of  Bath  taken  about  1757  shows 
the  Circus  complete,  but  no  indication  of 
Brock-street  or  the  Crescent.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  Woods  to  build 
another  street  beyond  the  Crescent,  and  another 
Crescent  beyond  that  again,  but  Marlborough 
Buildings  effectually  put  at  an  end  any  such 
scheme. 

Brock-street  was  the  work  of  the  younger 
Wood  and  connects  the  Circus  and  the  Cres- 
cent. In  it  is  Margaret’s  Chapel,  which  has  a 
good  Venetian  window  overlooking  the  street. 

The  first  stone  of  the  New  Assembly  Rooms 
in  Alfred-street,  on  the  east  of  the  Circus,  was 
laid  by  Wood  in  May,  1769,  five  years  after  the 
proposal  to  build  a somewhat  similar  set  of 
rooms  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Queen- 
square.  The  rooms  were  finished  in  1771,  at  a 
cost  of  20,000/.,  on  ground  covering  over  an 
acre  and  a half.  They  were  formerly  called  the 
New,  or  Upper,  Rooms,  The  planning  is 
exceptionally  good. 

From  the  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
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the  entrance  on  the  left  leads  to  the  large 
assembly,  or  ball,  room,  that  in  the  middle  into 
the  octagon,  a room  48  ft.  in  diameter,  and  that 
on  the  right  into  the  smaller  assembly  or  tea 
room.  The  entablature  over  the  entrances  is 
supported  on  Doric  columns.  The  looking- 
glasses,  with  their  ornaments,  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  building.  In  the  octagon  room  is  a 
portrait  of  Captain  Wade,  first  M.C.,  painted  by 
Gainsborough,  and  one  of  Mr.  Tyson,  “Arbiter 
Elegantiarum,”  1806.  Beyond  the  octagon  lies 
the  card-room,  60  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide. 

The  ballroom,  105  ft.  long,  42  ft.  wide,  and 
the  same  in  height,  is  divided  in  its  altitude 
into  three  parts.  The  substructure  is  plain,  but 
relieved  by  good  doorways  ; the  middle  portion 
has  an  attached  range  of  Corinthian  columns, 
with  three  windows  at  each  end  and  nine  on 
the  side  facing  north.  These  windows  are 
ingeniously  provided  with  rising  and  falling 
shutters.  The  third  portion  of  the  room  is 
occupied  by  an  immense  cove,  and  above  is  a 
flat  panelled  ceiling. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  tea- 
room is  that  at  the  back,  where  six  Ionic 
columns  stand  forward  some  little  distance 
and  support  a gallery  on  the  first  floor,  which 
has  an  equal  number  of  detached  Corinthian 
columns,  while  an  engaged  colonnade  of  the 
same  order  runs  all  round  the  room.  The 
ceiling  over  the  gallery  is  flat  and  deeply  re- 
cessed, but  above  the  projecting  order  rises 
a great  cove  with  very  bold  ornamented  ribs 
to  form  the  panelling.  Between  the  columns 
in  the  gallery  is  some  good  ironwork  of  the 
period. 

The  detail  of  the  doorway  in  this  room  will 
show  you  the  general  treatment  of  the  parts 
throughout  the  building.  Between  the  carved 
consoles  are  festoons  carved  in  wood. 

Alfred-street  was  also  built  by  Wood.  The 
doorway  of  the  last  house  but  one  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Bath — that  is  to  say,  the  richest,  good 
taste  being  the  standard.  The  house  was 
called  Alfred  House  from  the  bust  of  King 
Alfred  over  the  doorway.  The  ironwork  well 
represents  the  customs  of  those  days  in  the 
torch-extinguishers  placed  on  either  side  above 
the  railings. 

It  was  here  that  Catharine  Macaulay  lived 
for  some  time  and  wrote  her  History  of 
England,  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  eight  volumes  of  which  were 
published  by  Richard  Crutwell  and  the  ninth 
in  London. 

It  is  probable  that  about  1776  Wood  rebuilt 
the  Leper's  Bath,  adjoining  the  Hetling  Pump- 
room.  This  is  a piece  of  work  which  is  little 
known. 

Originally  the  balustrade  was  more  visible 
from  the  street  than  at  present. 

About  the  same  time  he  built  Woolley 
Church,  near  Bath,  the  cupola  of  which  is 
worthy  of  note. 

Possibly  a Classic  stone  font  in  the  interior  is 
by  him  also. 

In  1779  he  built  Hardenhuish  Church,  near 
Chippenham,  a cleverly-designed  piece  of  work. 
The  exterior  shows  a good  steeple.  On  the  side 
is  a three-light  Venetian  window,  and  the 
internal  treatment  is  such  that  the  great  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  is  fully  set  off  by  the  interior 
Doric  columns  being  set  close  to  the  inside 
of  the  wall  with  a broad  arch  thrown  across 
corresponding  with  that  on  the  outside. 

John  Wood,  jun.,  died  in  1781  at  the  house  at 
Batheaston  which  his  father  had  built,  and  the 
doorway  of  which  we  have  seen. 

Before  leaving  the  history  of  the  Woods  I 
should  mention  that  the  Exchange  in  Bristol 
was  by  Wood  senior,  erected  1740-43  ; also 
Redland-court,  in  the  same  city,  the  latter  with 
terraces  in  the  Italian  manner. 

Shockerwick  House,  near  Box,  was  built  by 
him  in  1750. 

There  still  remain  many  interesting  buildings 
in  Bath  which  must  not  be  passed  over. 

Milsom-street  was  probably  designed  by 
Robert  Lightholder  about  1760.  He  at  any 
rate  designed  the  Octagon  Chapel  there,  which 
was  opened  in  1767.  The  three  best  houses 
are  on  the  east  side,  and  together  with  those 
between  form  a fine  group,  the  basement  of 
all  the  five  having  been  originally  rusticated 
in  the  manner  of  the  central  one,  as  shown 
in  Nattes’  “Views  of  Bath,”  published  1806. 
He  also  shows  a vase  on  the  top  of  each 
of  the  two  pediments.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  at  times  Nattes  shows  a calm 
indifference  to  truth  in  his  details. 

About  this  period  the  Corporation  had  to  re- 
build the  old  Town  Hall,  and  one  Thomas 


Attwood,  who  about  the  year  1762  had  built  a 
family  house  for  the  Pulteneys  in  Grove-street 
on  the  farther,  or  Bathwick,  side  of  the  river, 
was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  matter. 
This  house  afterwards  became  the  gaol,  and, 
considering  that  Attwood’s  trade  was  that  of  a 
plumber  and  painter,  it  shows  no  little  talent. 
He  died,  however,  from  the  effects  of  an  acci- 
dent while  the  old  houses  near  the  Town  Hall 
were  being  cleared  away,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, in  1774,  a plan  for  a Town  Hall  and 
markets  was  offered  by  Thomas  Baldwin,  who 
was  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  1750.  These  were  approved  by 
the  Corporation  and  carried  out.  Thus  Baldwin 
became  the  chief  follower  of  the  Woods.  In 
1780  he  was  made  City  Surveyor,  and  four 
years  later  City  Architect. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Baldwin's  work  has 
not  the  strength  of  that  of  the  Woods,  but 
depends  more  on  surface  decoration.  How- 
ever, the  recessing  of  the  windows  here  within 
a great  enclosing  arch  is  a good  feature,  and 
the  rustication,  known  as  vermiculated,  with 
which  the  central  portion  of  the  lower  story  is 
treated,  adds  immensely  to  the  strength  of  the 
whole  design. 

At  this  period,  nevertheless,  the  ornamental 
treatment  of  interior  surfaces  was  not  less 
beautiful  than  any  that  had  been  before,  and 
the  Guildhall  contains  within  its  walls  perhaps 
the  finest  of  any. 

The  soffits  of  the  staircase,  as  well  as  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  were  liberally  adorned,  and 
the  manner  of  the  whole  is  chaste  in  the 
extreme.  Notice  particularly  the  semicircular 
panel  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

The  banqueting-room  is  without  any 
exception  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  Bath. 
At  each  end  is  an  arched  recess  with  three 
similar  recesses  on  the  one  side  corresponding 
with  two  groups  of  three  windows  each  and  a 
fireplace  on  the  other.  Over  the  fireplace  are 
the  arms  of  Bath.  The  Corinthian  order 
extends  with  its  base  to  about  half  the  height 
of  the  room  and  supports  an  entablature  which 
is  continued  all  round,  broken  only  at  the 
recesses,  the  middle  one  of  which  on  the 
inside  is  set  back  still  further  to  contain  the 
orchestra  ; above  are  circular  discs  at  the  two 
ends  and  oval  ones  at  the  side,  facing  the  oval 
windows.  A second  cornice  runs  unbroken 
round  the  room  above  this  and  here  the  cove 
rises  up  to  a large  flat  ceiling,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  three  immense  circles  filled  with 
enriched  plaster  work,  between  which  are  two 
smaller  ones  serving  as  grilles  to  the  venti- 
lators. The  raised  ornaments  on  the  fire- 
places and  doors  are  of  wood  covered  with  a 
coat  of  fine  plaster  and  this  is  the  usual  method 
adopted  in  this  kind  of  work  in  Bath.  The 
building  was  completed  in  1777. 

Passing  down  Bridge-street  we  come  to  the 
Pulteney  Bridge,  which  was  built  about  1776 
from  designs  by  Robert  Adam  for  his  patron, 
William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  that  he  might 
have  the  more  ready  access  to  his  Bathwick 
estate. 

Beyond  this  the  domestic  work  of  Baldwin 
is  principally  seen.  In  a shop  in  Argvle-street 
there  remains  a good  fireplace,  carved  with 
pendants  and  festoons,  with  musical  emblems 
in  the  centre.  The  form  of  the  grate,  as  well 
as  the  technique  of  its  casting,  are  both  highly 
artistic. 

In  1788  Laura-place  was  commenced. 

Great  Pulteney -street,  which  was  begun 
about  1792,  was  his  finest  work.  It  certainly 
has  a very  imposing  effect,  from  its  great 
length  and  width  ; and  the  old  Sydney  Hotel, 
afterwards  Sydney  College,  at  the  end,  adds 
considerably  to  the  beauty  of  it. 

The  old  Pump  Room  had  been  finished  in 
1706.  It  was  much  enlarged  in  1751.  Previous 
to  1780  Reveley  had  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  plans,  and  work  was  commenced  and 
carried  to  a considerable  height  at  the  west 
end.  On  the  appointment  of  Baldwin  as  City 
Surveyor  in  that  year,  however,  the  work  was 
stopped,  and  he,  in  his  official  capacity,  had  to 
prepare  plans.  In  1788  a committee  was 
formed  to  discuss  them  with  him,  together 
with  the  estimates,  and  work  appears  to  have 
commenced,  but  difficulties  arising  between 
him  and  the  Corporation,  it  was  again  sus- 
pended. In  1794  John  Palmer  gave  new  plans 
and  elevations,  and  in  1799  the  new  Pump 
Room  was  finished  under  his  direction.  The 
two  colonnades  were  certainly  the  work  of 
Baldwin,  and  as  the  capital  adjoining  the  base- 
ment of  the  Pump  Room  is  worked  out  of  the 
same  stone  as  the  rustication,  it  would  appear 
that  the  whole  of  this  front  was  at  least  de- 
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signed  and  commenced  by  the  same  hand, 
whoever  might  have  carried  out  the  upper 
part. 

The  interior  of  the  room  is  very  lofty,  and 
is  treated  quite  simply  with  a Corinthian 
order  supporting  an  entablature  and  cove.  In 
length  it  is  85  ft.  including  recesses,  in  width 
46  ft.,  and  in  height  34  ft.,  or  8 ft.  less  than  that 
of  the  large  assembly  room.  A statue  of  Beau 
Nash  is  at  the  further  end  and  underneath  a 
fine  clock  presented  by  Mr.  Tompion. 

In  about  1790  Reveley,  the  architect  referred 
to  above,  had  built  Camden-crescent,  remark- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  the  rise  of  the 
ground  is  overcome  in  the  design.  The  old 
print  in  Nattes’  coloured  views  (1806)  shows 
the  portion  of  the  Crescent  begun  at  the  east 
end,  and  which  was  afterwards  taken  down 
because  the  houses  between  could  not  be 
completed  on  account  of  the  landslip,  those 
now  in  existence  being  built  on  the  solid  rock. 

In  1789  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  improvement  of  the  older  part  of 
the  city,  and  much  was  done  within  the  next 
few  years.  A new  street  was  built  to  connect 
Milsom-street  with  Stall-street,  as  formerly  the 
back  part  of  the  Bear  Inn  premises  served  for 
this  purpose.  This  was  Union-street ; Cheap- 
street  and  Westgate-street  were  widened,  and 
Bath-street  was  built,  all  under  Baldwin. 

The  Ionic  colonnade  in  the  latter  street  forms 
a very  interesting  feature  with  the  Cross  Bath 
at  the  bottom,  also  erected  from  Baldwin’s 
designs.  This  building  has  some  good  detail 
upon  it,  the  Corinthian  capitals  particularly 
being  very  finely  worked.  At  the  north  end  is 
a portico  supported  on  four  columns. 

At  this  period  a very  large  house  was  com- 
menced at  Grosvenor,  intended  originally  for 
an  inn,  but  which  for  a long  time  lay  unfinished. 
It  is  faced  with  seven  composite  columns,  and 
the  shafts  were  to  be  adorned  with  three  tiers 
of  festoons,  though  the  lowest  has  not  been 
finished.  The  cornice  is  broken  at  each 
column.  There  is  a simple  Doric  portico  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  oval  medallions  were  intended  probably 
to  represent  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  Water,  Spring, 
and  Summer.  Of  these,  the  eagle  on  the  left 
represents  Air,  the  lion  Earth,  and  the  whale 
on  the  right  Water  ; the  others  are  uncarved. 
The  middle  ones  would  have  been  for  Spring 
and  Summer.  This  building  is  now  Grosvenor 
College. 

There  remains,  at  24,  High-street,  in  the  old 
Market  Place,  a front  illustrative  of  the  manner 
of  building  at  the  very  close  of  the  century. 
No  doubt  the  Doric  order  was  once  to  be  seen 
on  the  ground  floor,  but  like  many  more  it  has 
been  obliterated.  The  date — 1800 — is  seen  in 
the  circular  pediment  at  the  top. 

I cannot  close  my  paper  in  a more  fitting 
way  than  by  exhibiting  to  you  the  excellent 
map  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Sturge  Cotterell, 
called  the  Historic  Map  of  Bath.  It  contains 
a great  deal  of  interesting  information  as  to 
the  past,  and  shows  the  remarkable  change 
which  took  place  during  the  period  which  has 
been  under  our  notice  this  evening. 


The  Chairman  said  they  could  have  but  one 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  paper,  and  that  was  as 
to  its  exceptionally  valuable  character.  Mr. 
Green  had  not  only  given  them  a great  deal  of 
most  interesting  matter  in  regard  to  Bath,  but 
he  had  shown  a large  number  of  lantern  views, 
each  from  photographs  taken  by  himself. 
There  was  not  much  that  could  be  added  in 
the  way  of  discussion,  but  one  point  that  had 
struck  him  was  the  extraordinary  opportunity 
which  had  been  given  to  one  man  to  develop 
the  town  in  which  he  lived.  The  case  appeared 
to  be  unique,  and  fortunately  the  opportunity 
was  made  the  best  use  of.  A local  character 
had  been  given  to  the  architecture  of  Bath  by 
this  influence  of  one  master  mind,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  uniformity  had  been  obtained 
which  had,  he  believed,  no  parallel  in  our 
country.  There  were  harmony,  beauty,  and 
dignity,  enhanced  by  a fine  local  building 
material.  He  was  afraid  that  a repetition  of 
such  conditions  and  results  would  not  be  likely 
to  occur  for  a long  time  to  come,  even  if  they 
ever  got  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  a certain 
uniformity  of  treatment.  Another  idea  which 
had  suggested  itself  to  him  was  the  value  of 
the  speculative  architect.  When  a really 
qualified  architect  speculated  where  a number 
of  buildings  like  the  Bath  ones  were  required 
for  the  community,  the  effect  was  much  more 
happy  than  when  a number  of  individuals 
were  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
of  any  particular  place.' 
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Mr.  Matt  Garbutt,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks,  said  although  he  had  been  to  Bath  he  had 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  so  much  of  interest 
there.  The  elder  Wood  appeared  to  have  been 
responsible  for  nearly  all  the  architecture  of 
Bath  of  his  period,  and  his  work  formed  a most 
interesting  study.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
parallels  on  a smaller  scale  in  London,  where 
one  or  two  streets  had  been  laid  out  by  one 
man,  but  such  a chance  did  not  often  occur. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  did  not  think  a better  example 
could  be  set  before  students  than  what  Mr. 
Green  had  been  doing  at  Bath.  All  over  the 
country  the  old  provincial  towns  were  dis- 
appearing, and  if  Association  students  who 
came  up  to  London  to  study  would,  on  their 
return  to  their  native  towns,  do  what  Mr. 
Green  had  done  at  Bath  they  would  render  a 
great  service  to  architecture  as  well  as  to  the 
towns.  In  thirty  years’  time  there  would  not 
be  a single  example  of  old  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  other  towns  left,  and  yet  any  Londoner 
going  to  Birmingham  was  struck  with  the  old 
Quaker  element  of  it,  and  the  same  with  Leeds. 
It  did  not  strike  people  on  the  spot  so  much, 
but  they  would  wake  up  one  day  to  what  they 
had  lost.  At  Brighton  people  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  old  topographical  aspect  of  build- 
ings, for  in  the  Pavilion  there  there  is  a collec- 
tion of  lithographs  which  enabled  one  to  form  an 
idea  of  what  Brighton  must  have  been  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  glory.  There  was  a great 
value  in  the  preservation  of  the  old  setting.  In 
the  case  of  a novelist,  for  instance,  who  was 
taking  the  period  of  Nash  and  other  celebrities 
at  Bath,  if  a man  who  was  worth  his  salt, 
he  would  want  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
streets  and  walks  and  buildings  were  like  in 
which  the  characters  moved,  and  a book  about 
Bath,  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Green  was  prepar- 
ing, would  supply  a complete  mental  idea  of  the 
town.  As  to  the  Bath  architecture,  what  struck 
an  outsider  most  of  all  was  the  smallness  of 
scale,  and  one  had  to  remember  that  after  all 
Bath  was  only  a small  watering-place,  as  it 
were.  The  scale  of  the  architecture  was  no 
doubt  really  too  small ; for  instance,  the  orders 
of  the  Circus  were  not  much  more  than  12  ft. 
and  14  ft.  in  height,  and  the  columns  could 
hardly  be  9 ft.,  and  any  one  familiar  with 
. Italian  architecture  must  feel  that  the  scale  of 
some  of  the  Bath  buildings  was  a great 
deal  too  small.  In  the  Circus  the  orders 
looked  much  like  umbrellas  or  walking-sticks  ; 
but  in  the  Crescent  one  did  not  get  that  idea, 
for  the  orders  went  up  two  stories  and  there 
was  something  of  the  effect  of  the  right 
classical  scale.  There  was  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  the  dignity  of  classical 
architecture  required  a certain  indifference  to 
size  ; and  tied  down  as  the  elder  Wood  was  in 
the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  was  not  able  to 
carry  out  the  Circus  on  the  scale  demanded, 
and  in  looking  at  it  one  had  to  regard  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  architectural  model  ; 
and  if  one  realised  that  a certain  meanness  in 
regard  to  the  architecture  of  Bath,  which  first 
struck  one,  was  due  to  that,  one  would  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  what  was  good  in  it. 
Mr.  Green  had  shown  some  beautiful  interior 
work— staircases,  ceilings,  &c.,  which  were 
remarkable.  He  wished  that  some  one  would 
do  the  same  for  old  Dublin  architecture,  for  in 
some  of  the  old  houses  there  there  was  much 
that  was  reminiscent  of  what  was  in  Bath. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Green,  in  reply,  said  that  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  there  was  a great  deal  hidden 
away  that  had  to  be  searched  for  and  brought 
to  light.  In  Bath,  living  in  the  place,  it  had 
been  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  do  that,  and 
people  had  been  very  kind  in  allowing  him  to 
go  into  their  houses  to  take  photographs. 
He  was  glad  the  matter  of  speculation 
had  been  noticed.  It  was  the  hard-working, 
speculative  master  builder  Wood  who  had 
achieved  so  much.  He  seemed  to  combine 
the  profession  of  the  architect  and  the  business 
of  the  builder,  and  hired  men  himself  to  carry 
out  his  work.  Wood  must  have  had  a master 
mind,  and  made  nothing  of  difficulties  which 
would  have  stopped  other  men.  As  to 
the  scale  of  the  Circus,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  been 
worse  to  have  made  the  scale  twice  its 
present  size.  To  have  made  it  twice 
tt  e height  would  have  made  the  houses  unin- 
habitable. Wood  relied  on  the  nearness  of 
view  in  the  Circus.  It  was  entirely  different 
with  the  Crescent,  which  could  be  seen  to  per- 
f(  ction  a long  way  off.  The  difficulty  was 


bound  to  occur  where  three  orders  were  used 
on  a building  ; dignity  was  sacrificed  to  detail. 
As  to  the  book  he  was  about  to  publish,  there 
was  so  much  of  interest  in  Bath  that  it  seemed 
desirable  to  put  it  in  book  form  as  a permanent 
record  of  these  eighteenth-century  buildings, 
for  some  of  them  were  bound  to  disappear. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  May  10,  when  a 
paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  A.  Hands 
on  “ The  Protection  of  Buildings  from 
Lightning.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  on  the  17th  inst. — Mr.  Henry  F. 
Kerr  presiding — Sir  John  Sibbald  read  a paper 
on  the  Plans  of  Asylums  for  the  Insane  Poor, 
looked  at  from  the  medical  and  administrative 
points  of  view.  It  was  at  least  helpful  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  he  said,  for  a proper 
understanding  of  such  questions  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  grounds  on  which  persons 
familiar  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane  had 
arrived  at  their  present  opinions,  and  this 
knowledge  could  be  best  obtained  by  taking  a 
general  survey  of  the  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  the  character  of  asylum  buildings 
during  what  might  be  called  the  modern 
epoch.  Sir  John  briefly  referred  to  the  kind 
of  buildings  in  which  the  insane  were  lodged 
previous  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
mentioned  as  illustrations  the  cells  attached 
to  the  Charity  Workhouse  and  the 
old  Royal  Infirmary.  The  duty  of 
erecting  asylums  at  the  public  expense 
was  not  seriously  recognised  in  this  country 
till  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the  English 
Lunacy  Act  of  1845  and  the  Scottish  Lunacy 
Act  of  1857  laid  this  duty  upon  localities,  and 
conferred  on  them  powers  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  funds.  To  illustrate  the  growth  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  asylums  since  that  time, 
Sir  John  first  referred  to  the  plans  of  the  Derby 
County  Asylum,  which  was  opened  in  1851. 
He  then  drew  attention  to  the  plans  of  the 
London  County  Asylum  at  Bexley,  which  was 
opened  in  1898,  and  referred  to  the  improve- 
ments which  showed  themselves  in  the  more 
recent  plan.  Among  these  it  was  noticed  that 
the  several  wards  into  which  the  accommoda- 
tion for  patients  is  divided  no  longer  consist, 
as  they  did  at  Derby,  of  rows  of  cells  in  prison- 
like galleries,  identical  in  plan,  but  they  are 
each  specially  designed  for  the  patients  they 
are  to  accommodate,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  their  different  bodily  and 
mental  conditions — those  requiring  hospital 
treatment,  for  example,  being  placed  in 
wards  arranged  like  those  of  an  hospital,  and 
those  in  good  bodily  health,  and  whose  mental 
condition  does  not  require  them  to  be  housed 
differently  from  sane  persons,  being  placed  in 
wards  of  more  home-like  character.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  type  of  asylum,  which  he  called 
the  aggregated  pavilion  type,  differed  from  Ihe 
next  type  to  which  he  drew  attention,  chiefh 
by  the  several  wards  being  connected  to  other 
wards  either  by  being  portions  of  the  same 
building  or  by  the  existence  of  corridors  of 
communication.  The  type  in  which  the  wards 
consist  of  separate  and  independent  buildings 
he  called  the  segregated  pavilion  or  village 
type  ; and  he  illustrated  it  by  reference  to  the 
plans  of  the  Prussian  asylum  at  Alt-Scherbitz 
and  of  other  more  recently  erected  asylums 
of  the  same  type.  He  gave  a number  of 
reasons  which,  in  his  opinion,  justified  a 
preference  for  the  segregated  pavilion  or 
village  type.  Among  these  he  mentioned 
the  importance  of  making  the  buildings 
and  everything  else  about  an  asylum  as  likely 
as  possible  to  have  a beneficial  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  patients  ; and  he  showed  that  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  a huge  building  which 
was  neither  a palace  nor  a manufactory  from 
being,  both  inside  and  out,  gloomy  land  prison- 
like. He  was  also  of  opinion  that  where  each 
ward  was  a completely  independent  building  its 
arrangements  could  be  made  more  efficient,  both 
from  the  general  points  of  view  of  cheerfulness 
and  health  and  from  the  special  point  of  view 
of  the  adaptation  of  each  ward  to  its  own  pur- 
poses. He  said  that  he  thought  the  objections 
to  the  segregated  buildings  that  had  been  raised 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view  were 
sufficiently  met  by  the  fact  that  they  received 
no  support  from  those  who  have  had  the  actual 
administration  of  a village  asylum.  He 


alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  the  new  Edinburgh  Asylum  on  the 
village  type,  but  did  not  make  special  reference 
to  the  Bangour  plans,  as  they  had  not  yet  been 
finally  adopted  by  the  District  Lunacy  Board 
or  approved  of  by  the  General  Lunacy  Board. 
In  the  course  of  the  paper  Sir  John  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  in  practice  north  and 
south  of  the  Tweed  in  regard  to  the  courts 
surrounded  by  high  walls  which  were  at  one 
time  attached  to  asylums  as  well  as  prisons, 
and  which  are  generally  known  as  airing 
courts.  He  said  that  in  Scotland  the  use  of 
these  airing  courts  had  fallen  into  disfavour  as 
early  as  1869,  and  in  that  year  the  walls  were 
removed  and  the  airing  courts  abolished  in  one 
asylum.  Since  then  the  walls  had  either  been 
removed,  or  lowered  so  much  as  to  cease 
to  be  restrictive,  in  nearly  every  Scottish 
asylum,  and  in  no  Scottish  asylum  erected  since 
1869  had  any  airing  courts  been  provided.  In 
English  asylums,  on  the  contrary,  airing  courts 
were  still  in  general  use,  and  he  quoted  from 
the  English  Commissioners’  reports  to  show 
that  in  at  least  three  of  the  London  County 
Asylums  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
inmates  never  took  exercise  beyond  the  airing 
courts.  He  strongly  advocated  the  abolition  of 
these  airing  courts.  Another  point  to  which 
he  drew  attention  was  a recent  movement— to 
which  he  gave  his  support — for  the  diminution 
of  the  practice  of  locking  up  in  single  rooms 
during  night-time  the  noisy,  the  excited,  and 
others  of  the  more  troublesome  patients,  and 
he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  great 
increase  in  recent  years  both  in  the  amount 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  night-nursing  given 
to  such  patients,  and  he  showed  how  such  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  them  should 
affect  the  plans  of  future  asylums. 

Cardiff  Architects’  Society. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Architects’  Society  was  held  on  the 
20th  inst.  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Mr.  George 
Thomas,  F.S.I.,  President,  presiding.  Mr. 
Downing,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  “ The 
Society,”  said  he  could  not  speak  in  very  con- 
gratulatory terms  of  the  present  state  of  archi- 
tectural practice  in  the  district.  The  building 
trade  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  recent  coal  strike.  Alluding  to  public 
work,  the  speaker  mentioned  the  new  munici- 
pal buildings,  and  said  he  anticipated  that  they 
would  be  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Cardiff. 
The  promotion  of  the  study  of  architecture  as 
an  art  and  science,  observed  the  speaker,  was 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Welsh 
educational  bodies.  “The  Master  Builders” 
were  toasted  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester,  and  Mr. 
W.  Thomas  replied.  The  speakers  to  the 
other  toasts  included  the  President,  Alderman 
D.  Jones,  Mr.  Dashwood  Capel,  Rev.  A.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  John  Sankey,  Colonel  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Edwin  Seward,  Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  Alderman 
Ramsdale,  and  Mr.  D.  Morgan. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bank  Buildings,  Leeds. — In  a recent  com- 
petition for  bank  buildings  at  Leeds,  the  first 
premiated  design  was  that  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Dodgshun,  of  Leeds  ; the  second  pre- 
miated design  was  by  Messrs.  Perkin  & Bulmer, 
Leeds. 


Restoration  of  Church,  Longridge.— The 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Longridge,  near  Preston, 
which  has  been  in  course  of  restoration  for  a con- 
siderable period,  has  been  reopened.  The  present 
restoration  includes  the  reflooring,  reseating,  and 
reroofing  of  the  structure,  the  rebuilding  and  en- 
largement of  the  chancel  and  vestry,  the  erection  of 
a new  west  entrance  and  baptistry,  the  reseating 
of  the  gallery,  and  other  improvements,  which  have 
been  effected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  A.  Seward,  architect,  of 
Preston.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  about  2,500/. 

Schools  for  Stepney  Children,  Stifford. — 
Mr.  J.  Whyte  Harper  laid  the  foundation-stone  on 
the  15th  inst.  of  the  new  schools  being  built  for  the 
Stepney  Guardians  at  Stifford,  Essex.  The  cost  of 
the  site  was  10,000/.,  and  eighty  acres  of  land  had 
been  purchased  by  the  guardians.  It  was  proposed 
to  build  two  blocks,  each  accommodating  sixty 
children,  and  four  semi-detached  cottages,  each  ac- 
commodating fifteen  children,  with  the  usual  offices, 
swimming  baths,  laundry,  &c.  The  children,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  educated  at  the  Stifford  Board 
schools,  while  the  elder  girls  will  look  after  the 
infants,  and  there  will  be  a store  at  which  the  girls 
will  purchase  the  articles  required  for  the  daily  life 
of  the  homes,  and  thus  fit  themselves  for  their  part 
in  life  when  they  leave  the  schools.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Baggallay,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Wall, 
of  Chelsea. 
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A Scheme  for  the  Site  of,  and  Approaches  to , the  Proposed  Victoria  Memorial. 


THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL. 

Sir, — In  the  plan  which  has  been  published 
in  a contemporary  daily  paper  of  the  proposed 
“Place  ” to  be  formed  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  monument  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  emphasised.  The  Mall,  and  the 
Mall  only,  has  a vista  culminating  in  it. 

In  the  plan,  which  I enclose  herewith,  the 
monument  would  be  in  a circular  “ Place  ” 
with  five  roads  leading  up  to  and  concentrating 
attention  on  it.  I beg  to  briefly  explain. 

At  the  bottom  of  Constitution  Hill  there  is 
at  present  a bend  ; by  slightly  setting  back  the 
railing  of  the  Palace  forecourt  the  road  is  con- 
tinued in  a straight  line  from  the  Wellington 
Arch  to  the  Mall  and  the  monument  placed  at 
the  intersection.  The  road  from  the  Bucking- 
ham Palace-road  is  brought  in  so  as  to  make 
the  same  angle  with  the  Mall  as  Constitution 
Hill.  A new  road  is  proposed  leading  from 
the  monument  up  through  Green  Park  to 
Piccadilly,  and  this  road  is  continued  south- 
wards to  Birdcage-walk,  being  taken  over  the 
lake,  the  end  of  which  is  re-arranged  by  a 
bridge.  The  southern  end  would  be  useful  for 
diverting  the  cab  traffic  away  from  the  Palace 
on  Drawing  Room  days,  and  the  northern 
would  make  a fine  approach  from  Piccadilly. 

The  monument  is  further  from  the  Palace 
than  in  the  published  plan,  and  therefore  would 
not  clash  so  much  with  its  inferior  architecture. 

Plan  the  Basis  of  Design. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AT  WARING  GREEN, 
Brighouse. — Two  memorial-stones  in  connexion 
with  the  erection  of  a new  Congregational  church 
at  Waring  Green,  Brighouse,  were  laid  recently. 
Messrs.  Sharp  & Waller  are  the  architects  for  the 
building. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  at  the  Rooms,  No.  9, 
Conduit-street.  Regent-street,  W.,  on  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  (Vice-President)  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as  read, 

The  Chairman  moved  “ That  the  resolution 
of  the  Royal  Institute  suspending  By-law  26 
for  one  year,  passed  at  a special  general  meet- 
ing on  April  15,  now  be  confirmed.” 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham  (Hon.  Secretary)  seconded 
the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  (Secretary)  reported  that 
three  candidates  attended  the'  examination  for 
the  office  of  Building  Surveyor,  and  the  suc- 
cessful one  was  Mr.  James  Edwin  Webb, 
Nottingham.  There  were  also  three  candidates  ; 
for  the  examination  for  District  Surveyor,  the  ! 
successful  of  whom  were  Mr.  Sidney  Joseph  I 
Halse,  Fulham,  S.W.,  and  Mr.  F.  Sizer  Capon, 
Streatham  Common. 

Classification  of  Romanesque  Architecture. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond,  M.A.,  then  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Classification  of  Romanesque  Archi- 
tecture,” of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : — 

In  introducing  his  subject  the  author  alluded 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
student  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  great 
style  which  preceded  Gothic  and  was  based  on 
Roman  work.  This  subject  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Romanesque  styles  was  a large  one, 
and  could  only  be  dealt  with  shortly  within 
the  limits  of  his  paper.  Classifications  already 
existed — those  of  De  Caumont,  Quicherat 
Viollet-le-Duc,  and  particularly  Anthyme  Saint- 


Paul,  were  referred  to— but  they  helped  one 
but  little  forward.  It  remained  to  consider 
whether  a wider  basis  of  classification  could 
not  be  found— one  resting  on  the  main  facts  of 
plan  and  structure. 

First  of  all,  what  was  the  one  thing  that 
the  old  builders— whatever  the  schools  they 
belonged  to — were  trying  to  do  ? With  the 
exception  of  a certain  number  of  them  who 
were  attempting  to  solve  the  church-building 
problem  by  following  the  type  of  St.  Stefano 
Rotondo  at  Rome  or  of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
and  whose  furthest  outposts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  churches  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars and  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  churches  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Ottmarsheim,  and  Germigny-des-Pres,  all  the 
builders  of  Western  Europe,  from  the  ninth 
century,  when  Romanesque  architecture  com- 
menced, to  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  Gothic,  were  engrossed  with 
one  supreme  problem — how  to  vault  a 
basilica.  This  was  the  master  - problem 
of  the  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages  from 
the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  amount  of  engineering 
skill,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  variety  of  the 
solutions  proposed  were  astonishing.  They 
seemed  never  to  have  had  their  full  due. 
Gothic  architecture  got  nearly  all  the  credit. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  every  single  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  inherent  in  the  task  had  been 
effectually  met— and  met  in  more  than  one 
way— before  the  first  Gothic  architect  ever 
handled  a trowel.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  or  before,  at  least  five  complete 
solutions  had  been  arrived  at,  as  may  be 
; seen  at  Le  Puy,  Tournus,  Cluny,  Speyer,  and 
I Durham. 
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The  problem  how  to  vault  a basilica  meant 
—(I)  that  there  were  to  be  aisles  as  well  as  a 
high  nave  ; (2)  that  some  form  of  vault  con- 
struction was  to  be  devised ; (3)  that  since  a 
vault  of  stone  was  heavy,  piers  must  be  substi 
tuted  for  graceful,  but  weak,  classical  columns  ; 
(4)  that  the  thrusts  of  the  high  vault  of  the 
nave  must  be  stopped  in  some  way  by  abut- 
ment in  or  above  the  aisles  ; (5)  that  top-lighting 
by  clearstory  windows  was  to  be  retained  ; (6) 
that  the  outer  surface  of  the  vault  must  be 
protected  from  the  weather. 

I.  In  most  cases  one  or  more  of  these  con 
ditions  were  evaded.  One  school— the  most 
ancient  of  all,  which  held  the  whole  of  the 
field  till  the  ninth  century— simplified  the  pro- 
blem by  omitting  the  vault  and  retaining  the 
colonnade. 

II.  A second  solution — also  very  incomplete 
—was  to  omit  the  aisles  ; to  build  a hall-church 
roofed  with  a tunnel  vault.  This  simplified 
the  question  of  supports,  for  it  substituted  solid 
walls  for  hollow  arches,  any  amount  of  clear- 
story light  could  be  introduced,  and  the  walls 
could  be  thickened  to  any  extent  to  provide 
continuous  abutment  to  the  thrust  of  the  great 
tunnel  vault.  Everywhere  it  was  the  natural 
and  proper  solution  where  only  a small  church 
was  required,  but  it  was  employed  in  Provence 
even  in  churches  of  cathedral  rank. 

III.  A third  method,  represented  by  the 
school  of  Perigueux,  also  removes  the  diffi- 
culties of  supports,  abutment,  and  top-lighting 
by  eliminating  the  aisles.  It  presents  us  with 
another  variety  of  hall-church,  roofed,  not 
with  a tunnel,  but  a row  of  domes,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  corners  of  each  square  bay 
of  the  nave  are  filled  in  with  pendentives  to 
support  the  dome. 

IV.  The  next  method  is  found  only  in  the 
church  of  Loches,  near  Tours.  Originally 
there  was  a low  tunnel-vaulted  nave,  without 
aisles,  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  about  1160 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  nave  were  pulled 
down,  two  square  bays  were  formed,  and  on 
these  bays  two  spires  were  erected. 

V.  In  two  churches  of  the  first  rank  a row  of 
domes  was  employed  to  roof  an  aisled  nave. 
The  nave  was  spanned  by  a series  of  strong 
arches.  These  were  so  placed  as  to  divide  the 
nave  into  square  compartments.  On  each 
square  an  octagonal  dome  was  poised,  the 
corners  of  the  square  being  filled  up  with 
corbelling  or  squinches  to  afford  support  all 
round  to  the  base  of  the  dome.  The  typical 
example  of  this  is  the  wonderful  cathedral  of 
Le  Puy,  the  nave  of  which  is  roofed  by  a row  of 
six  domes  on  squinches. 

VI.  The  next  method  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  arch-and-lintel  system.  Strong  transverse 
arches  were  built  across  the  nave  about  9 ft. 
apart ; a wall  was  built  on  each  arch  rising  up 
to  the  apex  of  the  arch,  and  then  lintels  of 
basalt  were  laid  longitudinally— from  west 
to  east.  Count  Vogue  has  fully  illustrated  this 
curious  phase  of  architectural  history  in  La 
Sync  ccntrale. 

VU.  We  next  come  to  a whole  series  of 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  by  coverin'*  an 
aisled  nave  with  what  is  called  a tunnel,  wagon 
barrel,  or  cradle- vault.  Of  these  the  most 
scientific  is  that  of  Tournus  Abbey  church.  As  in 
the  churches  of  Syria,  the  nave  was  spanned  by 
stout  arches,  each  arch  carrying  a wall  But 
each  pair  of  these  walls,  instead  of  carrying 
lintels,  as  in  Syria,  carries  a short  tunnel  set 
transversely. 

VIII.  We  now  come  to  the  vast  number  ol 
churches  in  which  the  tunnel-vault  ol  the  nave 
was  placed  longitudinally-,.,-.,  in  the  direction 

axi^  church.  The  naves  vaulted 

with  longitudinal  tunnels  mav  be  divided  into 
those  (a)  where  the  tunnel  rests  on  a pier- 
arcade  ; ( b ) where  the  tunnel  rests  on  the 
arches  of  an  upper  vaulted  aisle  ; (c)  where 
the  tunnel  rests  on  a wall  pierced  with  clear- 
story windows. 

IX.  Such  interiors  as  that  ol  Xotre-Dame  de 
Poitiers  were  painfully  low.  It  would  have 
been  (tingerous,  however,  to  raise  the  tunnel 
much  by  increasing  the  height  ol  the  piers 
bo,  in  Auvergne  especially,  the  expedient  was 
hit  upon  01  building  two  aisles  instead  of  one 
both  vaulted  ; then  the  tunnel  could  spring  at 
a much  higher  level.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
gloom  of  the  Poitevin  type  of  nave  could  be 
dispelled  by  piercing  the  back  wall  of  the  new 
upper  aisle  with  windows. 

-Y,  The  first  step  to  carry  out  the  one  unful- 
filled condition  in  the  problem-the  provision 
of  clearstory  hght-was  taken  by  piercing  the 
base  of  the  tunnel  itself  with  clearltory 
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change  was  to  insert  the  windows  wholly  in 
a clearstory  wall.  This  latter  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished  independently  in  the  south, 
in  Provence  and  Languedoc  ; in  the  north,  in 
Burgundy.  The  clearstory  was  already  in  use 
in  tunnel-vaulted  churches  in  the  eleventh 
century  at  Saint-Guilhelm-du-Desert,  in  the 
Southern  Cevennes  ; and  in  Burgundy  on  a 
small  scale  at  Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire  (com- 
menced 1062),  and  on  a gigantic  scale  at  Cluny 
(commenced  1089). 

XI.  This  solution,  which  was  destined,  with- 
in a generation  or  two,  to  culminate  in  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  Saint-Denis  (1140),  con- 
sists in  covering  a nave  with  unribbed  groined 
vaults. 

XII.  The  final  step  was  to  substitute  the 
ribbed  for  the  groined  vault,  to  dispose  the 
vaulting  compartments  of  the  nave  in  oblongs, 
to  facilitate  the  vaulting  of  these  oblongs  by 
the  application  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  to 
transmit  the  thrusts  of  the  high  vault  by  means 
of  flying  buttresses  to  the  buttresses  of  the 
aisle  walls.  To  this,  Gothic  architecture  added 
three  developments  : (1)  It  weighted  the  but- 
tresses with  pinnacles  ; (2)  to  a^large  extent  it 
replaced  the  masonry  of  the  walls  by  glass  ; 
(3)  m Durham  nave,  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames, 
and  elsewhere,  abutment  was  sometimes  pro- 
vided by  flying  buttresses  disposed  beneath 
the  aisle  roof.  In  Gothic  the  flying  buttresses 
are  placed  above  the  aisle  roof. 

XIII.  This  method,  which  consisted  in 
omitting  the  vault,  was  no  solution  at  all. 
The  nave  is  not  constructed  in  genuine 
basilical  fashion,  as  in  the  first  method,  but  is 
built  as  if  a vault  were  intended.  The  home 
of  this  unworthy  construction  is  Normandy. 

Of  the  above  solutions  of  the  vaulting 
problem,  the  third,  the  employment  of  a dome 
resting  on  pendentives,  is  by  itself  a full  and 
satisfactory  criterion.  It  occurs  nowhere 
except  in  a group  of  some  thirty-five  churches 
in  the  district  of  Perigueux,  with  such  “ out- 
liers ’ as  Fontevrault  and  Angoulcme.  No.  2, 
the  hall-church,  is  most  common  in  the  south- 
west and  south  of  France,  from  Poitou  to 
Provence.  It  may  be  vaulted  either  with  a 
longitudinal  tunnel  or  with  groined  or  ribbed 
vaults  No.  8,  1 where  a tunnel-vault  rests 
directly  on  the  pier  arches,  occupies  much  the 
same  districts  as  No.  2.  No.  9,  where  the , 
tunnel  rests  on  the  arches  of  an  upper  aisle, 
extends  from  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  Auvergne  to 
the  south-west  as  far  as  Conques  and  Toulouse. 
No.  ioa,  where  the  tunnel  is  combined  with  a 
triforium  and  clearstory,  is  the  final  develop- 
ment reached  in  Burgundy.  No.  iob,  where 
there  is  unnel  and  clearstory,  but  no  triforium, 
is  the  solution  of  Provence  and  of  Piedmont. 
No.  12,  the  ribbed  vault,  occurs  sporadically, 
except  in  Germany  and  Lombardy,  where  it 
is  characteristic.  No.  13,  the  unvaulted  nave, 
was  nearly  universal  in  Normandy  and 
England  till  the  twelfth  century  was  well 
advanced. 

• Tl?e_?uffl.or  went  on  to  consider  how  these 
eight  divisions  will  stand  other  tests.  A very 
important  test  is  afforded  by  the  planning  of  a 
church,  especially  of  its  eastern  limb.  It  must 
suffice  to  trace  four  main  types  of  choir-plan. 

‘ lie  lir®t  1S  that  with  three  parallel  eastern 
apses  of  which  there  is  a variant  with  square- 
ended  aisles,  as  at  Cerisy-la- Foret,  and  another 
with  aisles  square  externally  and  semicircular 
internally,  as  at  Romsey.  This  is  pre-eminently 
the  plan  where  the  unvaulted  nave  prevails 
viz , Normandy.  It  is  frequent  in  Lombardy 
and  in  those  Provencal  churches  that  have 
msles  A second  plan  is  that  of  the  ambulatory 
and  chevet.”  It  is  rare  in  Germany,  Lom- 
bardy, and  Provence,  and  non-existent  in 
Normandy  (excluding  England). 

The  plans  alone,  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions,  would  entitle  Germany  to  rank  as  a 
distinct  architectural  province.  In  Provence 
the  aisled  churches  generally  have  three 
parallel  eastern  apses. 

The  divisions  may  be  tested  again  by  the 
treatment  of  the  central  tower  : (1)  its  vault- 
ing ; (2)  its  shape,  whether  square  or  octa- 
gonal. 

The  Romanesque  builders  had  three  forms  ol 
vault  at  their  disposal  in  the  eleventh  century  : 
the  groined  vault,  the  tunnel-vault,  and  the 
dome.  The  most  difficult  problem  they  had  to 
cope  with  in  vaulting  was  the  question  of 
putting  a vault  over  the  crossing,  resting  not 
on  walls,  but  on  four  unbuttressed  legs.  They 
had  hardly  dared  yet  to  put  a groined  vault 
over  their  naves,  fearing  its  concentrated 
tnrusts.  Their  favourite  tunnel-vault  could  not 


, lor  it  needed 


solid  walls  for  its  support.  They  had  per- 
force to  use  the  dome,  in  all  cases,  except  in 
the  Perigueux  district,  resting  on  squinches. 
Secondly,  they  had  to  stop  the  thrusts  of 
this  dome  by  carrying  up  a central  tower  to 
weight  the  arches  or  walling  on  which  the 
dome  rested.  As  regards  the  shape  of  this 
tower,  they  had  two  alternatives.  The  crossing 
was  square,  and  so  the  tower  over  it  might  be 
square,  as  was  the  great  central  tower  of  Cluny 
and  that  of  Tournus.  But  the  squinches  re- 
duced the  square  of  the  crossing  to  an  octagon, 
and  as  the  tower  rested  directly  on  the  octagon, 
and  not  on  the  square,  it  was  more  natural 
that  the  tower  also  should  be  octagonal.  Hence 
that  magnificent  series  of  octagonal  central 
towers  in  Burgundy  and  Southern  France, 
Germany,  and  Lombardy,  culminating  at  May- 
ence  and  Saint-Sernin,  Toulouse.  In  Nor- 
mandy and  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
builders  hardly  ever  dared  to  vault  their  naves 
at  that  early  date,  and  never  the  crossing. 
And  there  being  no  dome  in  an  Anglo-Norman 
tower,  it  is  square. 

Another  test  is  afforded  by  the  grouping  of 
the  towers.  (1)  The  glorification  of  the  tower 
reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  Germany.  Six 
towers  are  found  at  Speyer,  Worms,  and 
Laach,  seven  at  Limburg.  (2)  In  Burgundy 
the  magnificent  tower  group  of  Cluny  seems 
to  have  remained  without  a rival.  Its  daughter 
churches  were  satisfied  with  a triplet ; an 
octagonal  central  tower  and  two  square 
western  towers  was  the  favourite  arrange- 
ment. The  towers  have  several  stages,  similar 
in  form.  (3)  In  Normandy’also  the  triplet  was 
the  favourite,  but  the  central  tower  was  square, 
and  not  domed  internally.  (4)  In  Poitou  the 
characteristic  is  the  conical  spire,  “en  pomme 
de  pin,”  which  often  surmounts  the  tower.  (5) 
In  the  Perigordian  region  is  seen  the  same 
conical  spire,  together  with  the  characteristic 
cupolas.  (6)  In  Provence  “a  simple  square 
tower  is  common,  with  a very  low  spire.”  But 
some  have  central  octagons.  (7)  In  Auvergne 
a specially  characteristic  arrangement  is  that 
of  a square  western  tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
fagade  and  a central  octagon.  (8)  In  Northern 
Italy  the  campanile  type  greatly  predominates, 
and  where  the  massive  Romanesque  tower  is 
found,  it  is  usually  divided  (in  campanile 
fashion)  into  very  numerous  stages.  Nowhere, 
except  in  the  Como  churches,  does  the  cam- 
panile form  part  of  the  structure  of  the  church; 
often  it  is  quite  detached. 

Summary. — We  may  discriminate  the  follow- 
ing eight  schools  of  Romanesque  : — I.,  the 
Perigordian  ; II.,  the  Poitevin  ; III.,  the  Pro- 
vencal ; IV.,  the  Auvergne  ; V.,  the  Burgun- 
dian ; VI.,  the  Norman;  VII.,  the  German; 
VIII.,  the  Lombardic. 

As  regards  the  above  classification,  one  word 
of  caution  is  necessary.  In  speaking,  c.g.,  of 
the  style  or  school  of  Auvergne,  it  is  not 
meant  that  all  the  churches  in  Auvergne 
were  built  in  this  style,  or  that  there  were 
no  such  churches  outside  Auvergne,  but 
merely  that  such  churches  were  more  common 
in  Auvergne  than  elsewhere,  and  may  there- 
fore for  convenience  be  described  as  belonging 
to  the  style  or  school  of  Auvergne.  Also  that 
those  features  described  as  characteristic  were 
not  invariably  found;  they  were  merely  those 
which  occurred  most  frequently. 

One  is  tempted  to  try  to  work  out  the  rela- 
tions to  one  another  of  the  different  schools. 
Certain  resemblances  are  patent.  The  super- 
posed aisles  link  the  style  of  Lombardy  to  that 
of  Auvergne  ; German  Romanesque  is  con- 
nected with  Lombardic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Norman  on  the  other.  But  a much  more 
exhaustive  classification  is  necessary  before 
any  results  of  lasting  value  arc  likely  to  be 
obtained. 

Still  stronger  is  the  temptation  to  inquire 
into  the  origins  of  all  the  Romanesque  styles  ; 
whether  they  are  derivatives,  as  some  have 
held,  from  Provence,  or,  as  others  have  held, 
from  Lombardy.  Such  architectural  pedigrees 
are  not,  as  a rule,  trustworthy.  And  there 
always  remains  an  alternative  hypothesis, 
which  seems  to  have  within  it  much  of  truth, 
viz.,  that  the  styles  were  none  of  them  mainly 
derivative,  but  that  the  same  problem  was 
engaging  all  the  different  regions  more  or  less 
simultaneously  ; that  . the  builders  of  each 
region  were  solving  it,  with  some  little  light, 
indeed,  from  their  neighbours,  but  mainly 
independently,  by  empirical  experiments  of 
their  own,  aided  by  the  survival  here  and  there 
of  traditions  of  Roman  construction,  and  by 
the  study  of  local  Roman  monuments. 

Another  caution  requisite  is  that  the  classi- 
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fication  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 
This  is  necessarily  so.  Between  each  region 
and  the  next  there  was  always  a debatable 
ground,  where  two  or  more  styles  would  be  in 
simultaneous  use.  Indeed,  a “pure”  region 
would  be  the  exception  ; the  greater  part  of 
the  area  of  any  one  country  would  employ 
mixtures  of  style.  England  is  an  instance. 

It  had  always  been  customary,  the  author 
believed,  to  regard  the  Romanesque  of  England 
and  Normandy  as  one.  The  Romanesque  of 
Normandy,  however,  seemed  to  be  a “ pure  ’’ 
style,  and  that  of  England  a “mixed”  style. 
While  by  far  the  most  important  factor  is  the 
influence  of  such  pre-Conquest  churches  as 
Bernay,  Jumicges,  and  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes,  we  must  also  attribute  some  degree 
of  importance,  at  any  rate  in  the  planning,  to 
the  highly  developed  Romanesque  of  Auvergne 
and  Burgundy. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a numerous 
and  interesting  series  of  lantern  slides,  mainly 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  himself. 


Colonel  Prendergast,  H.A.,  said  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bond  for  the  very  important  paper  they  had 
heard  read.  The  subject  which  had  been 
treated  so  ably  that  night  was  so  great  that 
there  was  no  time  to  give  the  historical  part  of 
it.  It  so  happened  that  he  had  recently  made 
some  researches  connected  with  the  buildings 
they  had  had  shown  them  that  night,  and  he 
had  tried  to  lind  by  what  process  this  form  of 
architecture  had  been  arrived  at.  It  prevailed 
everywhere,  and  it  had  reached  even  to  their 
own  land.  Any  one  who  cared  about  archaeo- 
logy would  know  that  the  Venerable  Bede, 
when  in  the  North  wrote  clearly  about  buildings 
that  were  being  erected  about  the  year  780,  and 
which  were  being  built  after  he  made  his  visit 
to  Rome,  which  he  described  as  being  made 
“ more  Roman.”  He  for  one  was  very  anxious 
to  trace  where  the  old  Roman  methods  ended 
and  what  followed  had  arisen,  and  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Le  Pliy,  of  which  a picture  had  been 
given,  because  their  much-regretted  member 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Fergusson,  had  mentioned 
to  him  that  there,  perhaps,  the  missing  link 
could  be  found.  He  confessed,  however,  that 
he  was  unable  to  follow  that  clue.  Later  on 
the  work  which  had  already  been  alluded  to 
that  night — the  most  valuable  book  of  M.  de 
Vogue,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Am- 
bassador, M.  Waddington — gave  him  a better 
clue.  There,  he  thought,  they  might  make  out 
what  the  processes  were,  and  he  considered  it 
worth  their  while  to  follow  it  up.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  paper  having  been  kept  to 
the  one  phase  of  the  Romanesque  was  that 
they  kept  clear  of  the  pitting  of  one  school  of 
architecture  against  another.  He  hoped  that 
they  would  remember  that' the  ignorance  of 
the  general  public  as  to  this  particular  phase 
of  architecture  was  absolute  and,  in  this 
country,  complete.  No  one  knew  anything 
about  it.  The  British  public  was  bound  down 
with  detail,  and  the  paper  read  that  night 
would  be  Greek  to  a large  number  of  the 
British  public,  who  cared  little  about  technical 
construction.  This,  however,  should  no  longer 
be  the  case,  for  these  Romanesque  churches 
had  their  effect.  He  had  never  met  any  one 
who  had  been  to  Durham  or  any  of  tire  great 
English  churches  of  this  period  who  did  not 
come  away  saying  there  was  something  about 
them  which  it  was  impossible  to  describe. 
Surely  it  was  worth  their  while  to  take  some 
little  trouble  to  know  how  the  style  was 
formed,  and  he,  for  one,  was  extremely  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  member  who  had  given 
them  the  paper  that  night,  because  it  really 
was  a revelation. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  it  would  be  impossible  now  to 
follow  Mr.  Bond  into  the  arguments  he  had  laid 
down  and  which  must  have  taken  an  immense 
amount  of  time  to  elaborate.  He  happened  to 
have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  places  he  had 
mentioned,  and  his  only  regret  was  that  he  had 
not  had  that  excellent  paper  with  him  when 
he  visited  them.  At  the  same  time  it  did 
happen  that  on  his  visit  he  took  interest  in  the 
method  of  arched  vaults,  and  the  photographs 
they  had  seen  reminded  him  of  the  buildings 
he  visited  many  years  ago.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  thought  he  would  be  doing  a 
greater  service  to  the  Institute  and  Mr.  Bond 
if  he  limited  himself  to  one  or  two.  additional 
examples  which  it  might  be  interesting  for  him 
to  take  up,  because  he  did  hope  that  the  subject 
would  be  pursued.  Mr.  Bond  had  given  them 


what  could  only,  in  the  time,  be  the  skeleton 
of  his  theory,  and  it  was  one  on  which  many 
volumes  might  be  written.  He  hoped  Mr. 
Bond  would  continue  the  subject,  because  he 
was  quite  certain  that  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  them.  With  that 
view  he  would  mention  one  or  two  buildings 
somewhat  earlier  and  somewhat  later  than  those 
given  by  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Bond  had  been 
rather  timid  sometimes  with  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  church  he  had  shown  of  Perigueux.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  there  was  an  earlier  church  in 
the  vicinity  of  Perigueux — St.  Astier,  the  date  of 
which  was  1010 — and  that  was  the  first  church  he 
knew  of  which  was  covered  with  a dome  on 
pendentives.  Thependentives  of  the  dome  were 
gone,  but  the  piers  which  sustained  them  were 
still  there.  T his  was  the  same  as  at  St.  Etienne, 
Perigueux.  It  was  rather  singular  in  this 
church  and  in  St.  Astier— and  it  may  be  found 
in  other  examples— that,  instead  of  beginning, 
as  had  always  been  the  custom,  with  the  choir, 
they  seemed  to  have  begun  at  the  other  end. 
They  had  another  instance  of  that  in  the  case 
of  Angoulfime  for  the  earlier  period,  1117  to 
1120.  The  east  dome  was  probably  the  first 
portion  erected,  and  the  others  added  after- 
wards ; and,  as  regarded  St.  Etienne,  it  was 
certain  that  two  domes  were  erected  and  a 
third  may  have  been  erected  and  pulled  down. 
As  regarded  the  Church  of  St.  Front,  probably 
the  church  was  begun  much  later  than  1120. 
It  seemed  an  additional  proof  to  him  that,  after 
the  basilican  church  of  St.  Front  was  burned 
down,  there  was  an  attempt  to  copy  St.  Etienne, 
for  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  they  built  four 
great  piers  to  support  a dome.  He  presumed 
that  some  one  saw  St.  Mark’s,  and  then  they 
commenced  the  building  they  knew  well  be- 
fore its  restoration.  The  problem  of  St.  Hilaire, 
Poitiers,  which  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
interiors  he  knew  of,  might  be  solved  in  this 
way.  There  were  portions  of  it  earlier  than 
the  nave  portion.  Certainly  the  aisles  were 
older  and  portions  of  the  transept.  They 
wanted  to  vault  the  nave,  but  it  was  50  ft.  wide, 
and  that  was  more  than  they  dared  at  that  time, 
so  what  they  did  was  to  build  within  the 
existing  nave,  piers  at  certain  inteivals  and 
construct  domes  in  each  bay.  But  that  was 
a theory  which  might  be  worked  out  later 
on.  It  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  he 
thought  its  suggestiveness  for  the  treatment  of 
modern  churches  was  wonderful.  Although 
Mr.  Fergusson  was  not  a practising  archi- 
tect, it  was  astonishing  how  closely  he 
arrived  at  results,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
thought  his  idea  was  a valuable  one  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  pointed 
barrel  vault  was  to  have  less  filling  in  at  the 
top  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cover  over 
this  barrel  with  a roof.  For  that  reason  the 
pointed  barrel  vault  actually  existed  before  the 
circular  barrel  vault.  As  regarded  the  Church 
at  Tournus,  it  was  a wonderful  building,  and 
he  did  not  know  why  it  had  not  been  copied. 
The  light  they  got  was  splendid  and  he  was 
astonished  that  the  type  had  never  been 
reproduced,  as  he  thought  it  extremely  fine. 
Mr.  Bond  had  stated  that  the  consecration  took 
place  in  1019.  The  church  was  begun  in 
1007,  after  the  fire,  and  the  consecration 
took  place  in  1019,  but  the  choir  was  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  crypt  was  of  the  old 
church  of  the  tenth  century,  and  still  existed. 
Mr.  Bond  had  instanced  two  cases  in  which 
transverse  vaults  were  run  across  the  aisles, 
and  he  might  add  St.  Remi,  Rheims,  and  the 
basilican  church  of  St.  Front.  As  regarded  the 
Church  of  Grandson,  in  Switzerland,  which 
was  put  down  as  being  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  its  appearance  was  deceptive,  and  Mr. 
Street  considered  it  to  be  twelfth  century,  a 
date  also  quoted  by  Reber.  With  regard  to  the 
test  of  plan,  St.  Sulpice,  a small  church  in 
Switzerland,  was  certainly  very  early— only 
three  apses  and  the  transept  remained.  At 
Vignory  there  had  been  some  change  as  re- 
garded the  east  end,  and  it  had  been  vaulted. 
It  was  vaulted  with  barrel  vaults  originally, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  vaults 
carried  round  on  apse.  The  two  bays  now 
built  into  the  base  of  the  tower  of  St.  Front 
were  identically  the  same  as  at  Vignory,  and 
the  two  vaults  may  have  been  built  by  the  same 
masons.  Architects,  no  doubt,  in  those  days 
went  about  and  brought  in  views  of  their  own 
country,  and  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
be  later  changes  brought  into  buildings.  He 
thanked  Mr.  Bond  for  the  enormous  research 
he  had  shown  on  the  subject  and  the  admir- 
able way  in  which  he  had  illustrated  it. 

The  motion  having  been  heartily  carried, 


Mr.  Bond  said  he  was  extremely  obliged  for 
the  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Victoria  Monument. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a specia1 
general  meeting  had  been  summoned  by  the 
Council  in  compliance  with  a requisition  by 
twelve  subscribing  members,  to  be  held  next 
Monday,  to  consider  the  various  resolutions 
regarding  the  proposed  national  memorial  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— 
The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  the  17th  inst.,  Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Keyser 
gave  a very  interesting  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphic lantern-slides  illustrating  the  Norman 
tympana  of  English  church  doorways.  There 
were  over  170  slides,  besides  a large  number 
of  bromide  enlargements  arranged  in  series  on 
the  walls  of  the  room.  Mr.  Keyser  explained 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  a lecture  or  to 
read  a paper,  but  simply  to  offer  a few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  subject  of  each  view  as  it 
was  shown,  with  the  name  of  the  church  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  exhibition  had  been 
given  before  several  other  societies,  and  the 
collection  of  photographs— which  is  being  con- 
tinually added  to— is  certainly  a magnificent 
one  and,  of  its  kind,  unique.  A paper  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes  upon  some 
recent  discoveries  at  Bleasdale,  Lancashire. 
These  discoveries  consist  of  a group  of  pre- 
historic remains  occupying  a prominent  posi- 
tion on  a knoll  of  boulders  in  the  midst  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  moorland  hills  due  west  of 
Fairsnape  Farm.  Mr.  Shadrack  Jackson,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Kelsall,  the  occupier  of  the 
farm,  made  a series  of  excavations  in  what  he 
suspected  to  be  an  early  British  burial-place. 
Two  circles  of  timber  were  met  with,  the  outer 
being  150  ft.  in  diameter,  composed  of  round 
logs  of  oak  placed  closely  side  by  side,  five  in 
a row,  forming  a kind  of  platform.  The  inner 
circle  is  much  more  complex  and  is  75  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  was 
found  a rectangular  hole  which  had  been  filled 
with  wood  ashes,  and  in  the  hole  a group  of 
three  cinerary  urns  was  discovered.  Two  of 
the  urns  contained  calcined  human  bones.  A 
small  cup  was  also  found  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  urns  in  an  inverted  position.  The 
features  of  this  remarkable  discovery  are  all 
characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  we  shall 
await  with  the  greatest  interest  a more  full 
account,  which,  we  understand,  is  to  appear  in 
due  course.— Mr.  Patrick,  Hon.  Secretary, 
announced  that  the  Congress  would  be  held 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  from  Thursday,  July  18, 
to  Wednesday,  July  24,  both  days  inclusive, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,|F.S.A.,  of  Barmoor  Castle,  Beal, 
Northumberland. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Guide  to  the  Search  Department  of  the 
Patent  Office  Library.  (The  Patent  Office. 
6d.) 

Investments  in  Houses  and  Lands.  By  R. 
Denny  Odin.  (Effingham  Wilson,  is.) 

Sanitary  Engineering  : a Practical  Trea- 
tise. 15y  Colonel  E.  C.  S.  Moore,  R.E.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 

New  Tables  for  the  Solution  of  Gan- 
guili.et  and  Kutter’s  Formula.  By  Colonel 
E.  C.  S.  Moore,  R.E.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Plasses  Acts. 
By  Clias.  E.  Allan  and  Francis  J.  Allen.  Second 
edition.  (Butterworth  & Co.) 

A Handbook  of  Practical  Gasfittixg.  By 
Walter  Grafton,  F.C.S.  (B.  T.  Batsford.) 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897  ; A 
Plea  for  Revision.  By  R.  T.  Thomson.  (Effing- 
ham Wilson.)  ^ 

Proposed  Baths  in  Chorlton-on-Medlock. 
—The  Baths  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration have  adopted  plans  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  City  Surveyor  for  the  erection  of  new 
baths  in  High-street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  to  be 
called  the  Victoria  Baths.  The  building,  which  will 
include  a variety  of  baths,  in  addition  to  plunge 
baths  for  both  sexes,  is  estimated  to  cost  40,000/. 

Drill  Hall,  Gosport.— A drill  hall  is  to  be 
erected  at  Gosport  from  the  designs  of  Lieutenant 
H.  A.  F.  Smith,  of  Gosport.  The  building  will  be 
situated  in  Walpole-road,  and  will  be  three  stories 
in  height.  The  hall  itself  will  be  Soft,  by  45ft. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Lane  Bros.,  their  con- 
tract being  for  2,925/. 
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DESIGN  FOR  NORWICH  UNION  LIFE 
[INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

BE  published  a fortnight  ago  the  selected 
design  in  the  competition  for  these 
new  offices  at  Norwich,  which  seems 
to  have  excited  a good  deal  of  interest,  and 
called  forth  an  amount  of  architectural  ability 
unusual  in  the  case  of  a competition  for  a 
private  building. 

We  g 1.1,  week  the  perspective  view  of 
the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  Heat! 
cote,  of  via  rhi-ster,  together  with  the' plan  for 
the  ground  floor. 


PRIOR  PARK,  BATH. 

Though  Prior  Park  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  many  illustrations,  these  have  beei 
generally  from  pretty  nearly  one  point  of  view, 
showing  the  garden  front.  A collection  ol  j.  ui 
views  gives  a|better  all-round  idea  of  a ho>se 
which  has  acquired  some  celebrity  both  archi- 
tectutally  and  otherwise,  and  the  view  in  the 
garden  shows  that  here  also  the  element  of 
stateliness  was  not  neglected. 

U*  Little  did  Colin  Campbell,  when  he  refused 
tofluse  Bath  stone  in  the  erection  of  Greenwicl 
Hospital,  think  of  the  results  of  his  action  ; foi 
Ralph  Allen  was  the  proprietor  of  largi 
quarries,  and  if  he  could  not  induce  < ther  m>  r 
to  use  his  stone,  he  would  use  it  himself.  He 
would  build  a mansion  that  should  display  n<  t 
only  the  variety  of  uses  of  his  stone  but  th> 
grandeur  of  architecture.  The  site  was  one 
particularly  calculated  to  set  off  any  buildin. 
that  might  be  placed  upon  it.  At  the  upp<  r 
end  of  one  of  the  many  “ combes  ” with  which 
the  neighbourhood  abounded,  with  grassy 
slopes  stretching  away  down  to  Old  Widcombe 
House  and  church,  was  to  lie  the  country  house 
of  Prior  Park,  the  design  of  John  Wood. 

A word  about  the  owner.  Ralph  Allen, 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  associated 
with  high  principles  of  honour,  loved  to 
entertain  at  his  home  the  cultured  and 
learned  men  of  the  day.  Although  anxious  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  yet  careful  to  show  the  greatest 
kindness  to  all  whom  he  could  befriend. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to  his 
workmen,  for  whom  he  erected  dwellings  on 
Combe  Down.  Among  the  great  men  who 
had  tasted  of  his  unsparing  hospitality, 
were  Pope,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Warburton, 
and  others.  His  natural  abilities  had  brought 
him  to  this  honoured  position.  Born  in 
1792,  he  had,  after  a good  education, 
been  a clerk  in  the  Bath  Post-office,  and  the 
story  is  often  told  of  how  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  attention  of  General 
Wade,  who  was  then  stationed  in  Bath, 
through  the  discovery  of  a plot  for  insurrec- 
tion in  the  West  of  England.  As  a result  he 
was  made  postmaster  of  Bath.  In  1742  he  was 
mayor,  and  in  1763,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Corporation,  he  gave  the  city  500 /.  towards  the 
building  of  a new  Guildhall. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  first  instance 
Wood  had  been  found  by  Allen  in  Yorkshire  and 
invited  to  come  to  Bath.  In  any  case  the  two 
men  were  friendly  for  a period  of  some  years, 
and  no  doubt  Allen  found  that  the  advice 
which  he  received  from  Wood  was  such  as 
tended  to  develop  his  schemes,  while  Wood, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  have  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  working  for  such  an  influential  patron. 

Allen  died  in  1764,  aged  seventy-one  years, 
and  the  estate  descended  to  Bishop  Warburton, 
who  had  married  Allen's  favourite  niece,  Miss 
Tucker.  But  he  did  not  live  much  at  the  man- 
sion, and  the  society  fell  away.  After  his  death 
in  1779  the  house  came  into  the  possession 
of  Viscount  Hawarden,  whose  wife  was  Mary, 
a daughter  of  Ralph  Allen’s  brother.  He  died 
in  1803,  and  Thomas  Ralph,  second  Viscount 
Hawarden,  succeeded  him.  With  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1807,  the  connexion  of  the 
Allen  family  with  Prior  Park  ceased.  In  1829 
Bishop  Baines  bought  the  estate  lor  22,000/., 
and  it  was  for  a time  well  cared  for,  although 
the  interior  of  the  house  suffered  considerably 
from  a great  fire  which  took  place  on  May  30, 
1836.  After  passing  through  other  hands,  it  was 
in  1867  purchased  by  Bishop  Clifford,  and 
became  a Roman  Catholic  college,  which  it  has 
since  remained.  The  real  interest  of  the  old 
work  now  lies  in  ithe  central  block  and  the 
building  on  the  west  of  it.  M.  A.  G. 


OLD  ARCHITECTURE  OF  BATH. 

Thesf.  examples  of  the  eighteenth-century 
architecture  of  Bath,  taken  from  photographs, 
are  given  as  illustrations  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Green’s 
paper  on  the  subject  read  before  the  Architec- 
tural Association  last  week,  and  printed  on 
another  page. 


SKETCHES  AT  WHITBY. 

The  sketches  which  we  reproduce  were 
made  at  Whitby,  a sketching-ground  so  well 
known,  either  by  visit  or  reputation,  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  make  any  statement  as 
to  its  suitability  ; but  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood abound  with  endless  subjects  for 
sketches  of  pictorial  architecture  and  objects 
for  study,  in  variety,  perhaps,  unequalled  by 
any  other  town  on  the  English  coast.  Until 
the  year  1751  all  the  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood lay  in  a state  of  nature,  rough,  rugged,  and 
uneven,  and  it  was  dangerous,  especially  in 
winter,  for  any  one  on  horseback  or  by  con- 
veyance to  come  into  the  town.  To  this  long- 
continued  isolation  may  be  attributed  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  place  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, a condition  which,  however,  is  in  danger 
of  disappearing  owing  to  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  town  as  a seaside  resort. 

The  first  object  of  interest  on  approaching 
the  town  is  the  well-known  abbey  crowning  the 
East  cliff,  a ruin  which,  with  the  old  church  of 
St.  Mary  built  on  the  same  spur,  dominates  the 
surrounding  country,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  old  town  and  the  river  Esk  flowing  some 
250  feet  below,  make  a very  striking  composi- 
tion. Of  the  old  abbey  all  that  now  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  the  church  occupying  the  site 
of  the  old  Saxon  building,  but  exhibiting  no 
traces  of  remains  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  most  ancient  portion  is  the  choir, 
which  is  Early  English  ; the  transept  also  is 
Early  English,  but  ot  later  date,  and  the  nave 
is  rich  Decorated.  On  the  south  side  are 
foundations  of  cloisters  and  domestic  buildings. 

The  town  itself,  with  its  quaint  narrow 
streets  and  old-fashioned  houses  built  in  such 
picturesque  confusion,  also  gives  ample  material 
for  those  fond  of  architectural  sketching,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  wander  in  and  out  by 
(he  narrowest  of  passages  and  up  and  down 
by  the  steepest  of  stone  stairs,  the  attention 
being  constantly  attracted  by  something  worth 
sketching  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  corners. 

The  river  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  connected  by 
a bridge,  apparently  a combination  of  old  and 
new  work,  its  stone  buttresses  and  wooden 
corbels  giving  it  a very  quaint  appearance, 
somewhat  spoilt,  however,  by  the  iron  draw- 
bridge in  the  central  span.  From  this  bridge 
some  very  effective  sketches  may  be  made, 
especially  in  the  evening,  when  the  town  is 
bathed  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  the  out- 
lines and  colouring  of  the  red-tiled  cottages 
modified  by  the  atmosphere,  acquiring  as  the 
evening  draws  on  that  harmony  and  breadth  of 
effect  which  is  so  restful  and  beautiful  after  a 
hot  day.  Leaving  the  bridge,  and  passing 
along  the  quay,  where  there  are  to  be  seen 
many  objects  of  interest  and  “ little  bits  ” to  be 
noted  in  the  sketch-book,  is  the  principal  of 
the  two  piers  which  form  the  harbour  entrance, 
a delightful  spot  for  study  or  recreation.  At 
the  end  of  each  pier  is  a lighthouse  ; the  larger 
one,  which  has  weathered  to  a beautiful  colour, 
being  exceptionally  fine  in  proportion. 

For  change  of  scenery  and  study  there  are 
the  moors  and  several  picturesque  villages 
within  easy  distance  from  the  town,  and  Robin 
Hood's  Bay  is  but  seven  miles  by  train,  and 
although  so  frequently  illustrated  is  none  the 
less  interesting  and  well  worth  a visit. 

George  W.  Collins. 


Local  authorities'  Officers  Superannua- 
tion Bill. — In  reference  to  this  Bill,  a meeting  of 
the  surveyors  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
Birmingham  district  was  held  on  Thursday  last 
week  in  Birmingham,  when  the  question  before 
them  wa9  the  Bill  now  being  promoted  in  Parlia- 
ment, entitled  the  “ Local  Authorities'  Officer  3 Super- 
annuation Bill.”  It  was  resolved  : “ That,  this 
meeting  of  surveyors,  being  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  Local  Authorities’  Officers  Superannuation 
Bill  should  be  carried  through  Parliament  this 
session,  pledge  themselves  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  accomplish  this  end  by  interviewing  the 
various  Members  of  Parliament  representing  their 
several  districts,  and  requesting  their  strong  sup- 
port thereto,  and  to  also  urge  upon  their  Authori- 
ties to  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill.” 


BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibits  of  bricks,  tiles,  terra-cotta,  and 
similar  clay  goods  are  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  previous  exhibitions.  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  manufacture  red  terra-cotta,  finials, 
ornamental  bricks,  and  models  of  terrible-look- 
ing animals.  Common  bricks  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  the  background,  and  higher-class 
bricks,  of  the  rubber  and  terra-cotta  types,  take 
their  place  at  the  exhibition  to  some  extent.  The 
increasing  use  of  roofing  tiles  has  brought  forth 
several  more  or  less  original  designs,  whilst 
the  perforated  common  tile  is  also  present  in 
great  quantity.  Chimney-pots,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  of  a simpler 
character  than  usual,  and  many  are  executed 
in  red  terra-cotta.  Rustic  ware  is  well  repre- 
sented, and  ornamental  terra-cotta  tablets  with 
designs  in  high  relief  are  conspicuous  on  some 
of  the  stands. 

Messrs.  S.  & E.  Collier,  of  Grovelands, 
Reading,  have  a large  stand  whereon  are  ex- 
hibited roofing  and  wall  tiles,  both  machine 
and  hand  made  ; there  are  ornamental  tiles  in 
various  patterns  for  vertical  work,  and  small 
tiles  for  bays,  porches,  &c.  There  are  many 
ornamental  patterns  of  ridge  tiles  and  finials. 
In  regard  to  bricks,  Messrs.  Collier  show 
smooth-faced  air  bricks,  and  common  bricks 
both  smooth  and  sand  faced.  These  goods 
are  for  the  most  part  made  from  clays,  sands, 
and  loams  of  the  Reading  period,  and  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  utility  of  that 
formation. 

Mr.  Mark  Gentry,  of  Sible  Hedingham 
Essex,  also  has  a good  exhibit  of  his  “ M.G.’ 
brand  red  facings,  rubbers,  arch  bricks,  and 
moulded  and  enriched  bricks. 

Messrs.  Perrett  Brothers,  of  Cheam,  Surrey, 
have  a well-furnished  stand  of  red  facing  and 
moulded  bricks,  also  rubbers,  tiles,  finials, 
chimney-pots,  terra-cotta  ware,  vases,  &c. 
The  earths  employed  in  their  manufacture  are 
the  clays  and  loams  of  the  Reading  series, 
which  are  well  represented  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cheam  ; they  take  on  a good  red 
colour,  of  a uniform  tint.  This  is  a new 
venture,  and  we  wish  the  undertaking  success. 

The  Somerset  Trading  Company  (late 
Messrs.  Browne  & Co.),  of  Bridgwater,  have 
erected  a small  building  which  is  covered 
with  their  patent  interlocking  tiles.  It  is 
claimed  for  them  that  they  are  easily  laid, 
without  nails,  and  as  they  are  proof  against 
rain  and  snow-drift,  they  are  specially  suitable 
for  use  in  exposed  positions.  The  same  firm 
also  exhibit  interlocking  double  Roman  tiles, 
square-shouldered  to  break  the  joint,  Poole’s 
tiles,  Phillips’  lockjaw  tiles,  triple  and  double 
Roman  tiles,  bricks,  and  terra-cotta. 

Messrs.  Candy  & Co.,  Great  Western 
Potteries  and  Brickworks,  Heathfield,  New- 
ton Abbot,  have  a large  stand  exhibiting 
their  bricks  and  stoneware  of  various  kinds. 
The  body  of  the  ware  is  chiefly  of  a buff  tint, 
but  the  goods  are  very  largely  glazed.  The 
firm  has  published  some  interesting  chemical 
analyses  of  the  fireclay  in  the  raw  state  and 
the  brick  made  from  the  clay.  The  results  are 
as  follow  : — 

Composition  Composition 
of  the  of  the 

Fireclay.  Fire  Brick. 

Silica  77  3°  per  cent.  82  90  per  cent. 

Alumina  i6'6o  „ 1411  „ 

Peroxide  of  iron ....  190  „ 2 39  „ 

Lime  and  magnesia  traces  traces 

Potash  (with  some 

soda) 054  „ 

Loss  4 ‘20  .)  006  „ 


The  very  small  percentage  of  lime  and  the 
alkalies  invescs  this  material  with  special 
interest  from  a clay-working  standpoint,  for  the 
raw  clay  is,  practically,  a pure  silicate  of 
alumina  plus  about  two  per  cent,  of  iron.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  bricks  made  from  such 
clay  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  great 
compression.  Six  bricks  tested  for  crushing 
strain,  each  about  3 in.  by  gin.  by  4$ in.,  gave 
as  a mean  result  445'2  tons  per  square  foot  ; 
whilst  tests  as  to  porosity  showed  that  some 
white  glazed  bricks  absorbed  from  ^ to  A o/. 
of  water  during  four  hours.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  had  the  precise  method  of 
experimenting  been  explained,  as  in  absorp- 
tion experiments  that  counts  for  much  ; and 
the  effects  of  a more  prolonged  immersion 
than  four  hours  might  well  be  given.  How- 
ever, we  are  pleased  to  see  that  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  the  physical  properties 
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of  the  bricks,  for  very  few  manufacturers  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  doing  so. 

The  Cattybrook  Brick  Company,  of  Bristol, 
have  specimens  of  brickwork  in  different 
colours,  red  and  buff  terra-cotta  and  moulded 
bricks,  with  blue  and  brindle  goods.  The  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  stand  are  in  the  buff 
terra-cotta,  such  as  window-heads,  mouldings, 
&c.  The  same  firm  also  shows  red  facing 
bricks  and  vitreous  blue  bricks  for  stables. 
Experiments  in  regard  to  thrusting  stress  on 
six  yellow  pressed  bricks,  each  about  2-65  in. 
by  875  in.  by  4 20  in.,  show  a mean  stress  per 
brick,  cracked  slightly  at  286  6 tons  per  square 
foot  cracked  generally  at  386-3  tons,  and 
crushed  at  393-7  tons  per  square  foot.  The 
results  on  six  red  bricks  are — cracked  slightly 
at  328-8  tons  per  square  foot,  cracked  generally 
at  371-9  tons,  and  crushed  at  381-2  tons  per 
square  foot.  In  all  the  experiments  the  bricks 
were  bedded  between  pieces  of  pine  g in.  in 
thickness. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  & C.  Major,  of  Bridgwater, 
have  erected  a hut  whereon  are  displayed 
their  patent  roofing  tiles,  of  Roman  and 
other  patterns  ; also  Major’s  patent  inter- 
locking plain  tiles  of  Broseley  type,  requiring 
neither  nails  nor  mortar  to  make  a good  roof. 
There  are  also  specimens  of  maltkiln  and 
ornamental  ridge  tiles,  bricks,  &c.,  chiefly  in 
red  goods,  but  there  are  some  good  white  per- 
forated bricks. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Bros.,  of  Nuneaton,  exhibit 
a variety  of  their  goods,  including  white 
and  coloured  enamelled  bricks,  improved 
salt  and  grey  granite  bricks,  red  and  buff 
chimney  pots,  ornamental  red  and  buff  terra- 
cotta, semi-encaustic  paving  tiles,  blue  pressed 
bricks,  garden  tiles,  red  and  buff  terra-cotta 
and  glazed  vases,  and  Staffordshire  quarries. 

The  Glenfield  Premier  Brick  and  Terra- 
Cotta  Company,  of  Glenfield,  near  Leicester, 
show  their  best  red,  hand-pressed  facing  brick, 
lapped  wire-cut  for  seconds  facing,  moulded 
and  ornamental  bricks,  terra-cotta  chimney- 
pots and  ridge  tiles  and  finials,  all  red  goods. 

Messrs.  G.  Tucker  & Son,  of  Loughborough, 
exhibit  their  red  and  buff  terra-cotta,  red  pressed 
facing  bricks,  red  sand  stocks,  special  sewer 
bricks,  and  roofing  and  paving  tiles.  The 
colour  is  good,  and  the  different  specimens 
seem  to  have  been  carefully  burned. 

Mr.  Charles  Watson,  of  Napton-on-the  Hill, 
Warwickshire,  also  shows  some  samples  of 
bricks,  roofing  tiles,  and  quarries  made  from 
the  well-known  lias  clays  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Place  & Sons,  of  Darwen, 
have  a large  exhibit  of  salt  glazed  bricks, 
enamelled  bricks  (white  and  coloured),  chim- 
ney-tops, &c.  An  analysis  of  the  fireclay 
employed  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Silica 47'2o  per  cent. 

Alumina  3579  , 


Oxide  of  iron  

Lime -29 

Magnesia  -36 

Potash  and  soda -98 

Combined  water  and 
organic  matter 1315 


The  sample  was  dried  at  212  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
the  analysis  shows  that  the  clay  is  an  excellent 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks  and 
lumps.  The  proportion  of  silica  is  somewhat 
lower,  and  of  alumina  higher  than  in  most 
fire  clays,  which  is  in  its  favour  as  a refractory 
material.  The  fire  bricks  arc  made  from  the 
Lower  Mountain  Mine  clay  of  Lancashire 
makers.  Place’s  patent  chequer  bricks  for 
kiln  bottoms  are  also  shown  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  George  Swift,  of  Liverpool,  shows  some 
plain  and  embossed  enamelled  tiles,  mosaics 
and  architectural  faience  for  internal  and 
external  decorations,  also  some  patent  dove- 
tailed security  back  tiles. 

Messrs.  Oates  & Green,  of  Halifax,  exhibit 
a number  of  salt  glazed,  white  and  coloured 
glazed  bricks,  as  well  as  many  examples  of  their 
sanitary  goods.  In  the  Smoke  Abatement  sec- 
tion the  firm  shows  the  application  of  certain 
of  their  bricks  in  connexion  with  the  “ Beree- 
ford  ’’  fire. 

In  the  last-mentioned  section  the  Flaming 
Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Mark-lane,  have  an 
exhibit.  They  claim  that  their  process  pro- 
duces a smokeless  fire  by  enabling  coke, 
anthracite,  or  cinders  to  burn  brightly  in  any 
' ,Pjnt  2ra^e  or  closed  range,  with  less  trouble 
and  less  expense  than  ordinary  coal  or  gas,  yet 
without  any  structural  alteration  of  the  grate 
being  necessary.  These  perforated  bricks  be- 


come much  more  quickly  and  intensely  heated 
than  ordinary  solid  fire-bricks  do.  The  use  of 
anthracite  must,  of  course,  be  beneficial  from 
a smoke  abatement  point  of  view,  and  the 
bricks  certainly  appear  to  do  what  is  claimed 
for  them. 

Stones  are  not  well  represented  in  the  ex- 
hibition, and  there  are  very  few  building 
stones.  Mr.  John  Rooke,  of  Weldon,  near 
Kettering,  has  a small  stand  of  the  cream- 
coloured  oolitic  limestone,  known  as  Weldon 
stone.  Messrs.  Harwood  & Young,  of  East 
Grinstead,  exhibit  some  specimens  "of  yellow 
sandstone  from  the  Hackenden  quarries.  This 
stone  comes  from  the  Hastings  division  of  the 
Wealden  formation.  Mr.  S.  T.  Clothier,  of 
Street,  Somerset,  has  some  blocks  of  blue 
Lias  Keinton  istone,  including  slabs  and 
kerbs.  The  Crown  Dale  Stone  Company  exhibit 
their  silicious  limestone  in  the  form  of  ashlar 
mouldings,  carvings,  &c.  In  the  gallery 
there  are  a few  good  stone  exhibits,  principally 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  material  for  surveyors' 
purposes.  We  noticed  the  stands  of  the 
Pwllheli  Granite  Co.,  whose  specialities  are 
granite  setts,  channels,  kerbs,  and  macadam  ; 
the  Hard  York  Xonslip  Stone  Co.,  Halifax, 
which  firm  has  laid  down  a pavement  to  show 
the  applications  of  the  stone  ; Mr.  James 
Runnalls,  of  Penlee,  Penzance,  exhibits  speci- 
mens of  Penlee  stone  ; the  Xewry  Granite  Co., 
of  Newry,  Ireland,  shows  some  setts  and 
other  uses  of  the  stone  ; Messrs.  John  Wairi- 
wright  & Co.,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  have 
some  basalt  road  metal,  and  samples  of 
carboniferous  limestone  ; the  Mountsorrel 
Granite  Company,  of  Loughborough,  near 
Leicester,  show  the  employment  of  their  well- 
known  stone  for  street  purposes  ; Messrs.  Field 
& Mackay  exhibit  Clee  Hill  basalt  road  metal 
and  kerbs  from  the  Titterstone  quarry  ; Messrs. 
Mackay  & Davies,  of  Pontypridd,  have  some 
specimens  of  blue  Pennant  paving  • stone  ; 
Messrs.  Darbishires  exhibit  their  well-known 
Penmaenmawr  stone,  from  North  Wales  ; the 
Hopton  Wood  Stone  Company,  of  Wirks- 
worth,  Derbyshire,  have  blocks  of  their  car- 
boniferous limestone  for  building,  &c.  ; there 
is  also  a good  display  of  Norwegian  granites, 
ophicalcites,  and  marbles. 

Of  artificial  stones,  the  Patent  Indurated 
Stone  Company*  have,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  products,  a red  window  bay,  also  a 
staircase  made  of  broken  Leicestershire  granite 
mixed  with  Portland  cement ; Messrs.  B.  Ward 
& Co.  have  some  samples  of  artificial  stone 
dressings,  stair-treads,  and  mosaic  iwork  ; and 
in  the  gallery  the  Victoria  Stone  Company 
have  a good  exhibit  of  their  ordinary  materials. 

Cements  are  hardly  represented,  but  in 
the  entrancc-hall  we  observed  an  apparatus, 
known  as  the  Patent  Standard  Flourometer, 
invented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Goreham,  of  Belvedere, 
Kent,  which  by  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  a 
specific  gravity  process  separates  the  flour  of 
the  cement  from  the  grosser  particles  ; this 
instrument  must  prove  of  great  value  to  large 
users  of  cement  and  others. 

Messrs.  John  Knowles  & Co.,  in  addition  to  a 
goodly  display  of  sanitary  pipes  and  similar 
ware,  have  some  blue  quarries  and  firebricks, 
blue  cornice  bricks,  white  terracotta,  brown 
salt-glazed  ware,  and  the  like.  In  connexion 
we  also  noticed  Callender’s  bitumen  damp-proof 
course,  which  has  been  largely  utilised  in  recent 
years,  especially  in  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs, water-tanks,  &c. 

Messrs.  Peter  Wood,  of  West  Bromwich, 
have  an  interesting  stand  whereon  are  exhi- 
bited a goodly  assortment  of  their  annealed 
blue  bricks,  including  pressed  facings,  bull- 
noses,  plinths,  splays,  stables,  and  pavings ; 
also  channels,  platform,  and  wall-copings  of 
various  kinds,  kerbs,  large  step  bricks,  window- 
heads,  &c.  A chemical  analysis  of  the  clay 
employed  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Insoluble  residue  (quartz  and  felspar)  33*38  p.c. 


Combined  silica  27*33  „ 

Alumina  1673 

Ferric  oxide  6*57  „ 

Ferrous  oxide 3-38  ’’ 

Manganous  oxide 0*34 

Lime 079  ,, 

Magnesia o*86  „ 

Potash 075  „ 

Soda ro6  ,, 

Combined  water,  loss,  &c 9*21  , 


100*00 

This  analysis  shows  that  the  clay  is  a very 
good  one  for  clayworking  purposes,  and 
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judging  from  the  finished  products  on  the 
stand,  vitrification  is  easily  arrived  at.  One  of 
the  types  of  bricks  made  by  the  firm  is  styled 
the  “ imperishable  blue,”  which  is  said  to  be 
non-corrosive. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Brook  has  a composite  exhibit  made 
up  of  the  produce  of  various  firms.  Messrs.  John 
Carr  & Sons,  of  North  Shields,  show  some 
well-glazed  bricks  in  different  tints,  as  well  as 
sanitary  ware  ; the  Lumley  Brick  Company, 
of  Fence  Houses,  co.  Durham,  have  some 
white  and  coloured  glazed  bricks  ; the  Sussex 
Brick  Company,  of  Warnham,  near  Horsham, 
exhibit  machine-pressed  common  bricks,  re- 
pressed red  facing  bricks,  sewer  bricks, 
and  hand-made  red  bricks  ; Mr.  William 
Mobberley,  of  Woodsetton,  near  Dudley,  has 
some  Stourbridge  fire-bricks,  lumps,  and 
fire-tiles  ; and  the  Midland  Stone  Pipe 
Company  have  sent  some  buff  terra-cotta 
chimney-pots,  salt  glazed  bricks,  and  some 
sanitary  ware.  Altogether  the  combined 
exhibit  is  an  effective  one,  if  there  is  not  much 
of  novelty  in  it. 

Messrs.  Broad  & Co.  have  a large  exhibit 
of  sanitary  goods,  as  well  as  white  and  coloured 
glazed  bricks,  building  bricks,  glazed  tiles, hearth 
tiles,  and  majolica  tiles  in  various  colours  and 
patterns,  for  wall  work. 

Messrs.  James  Woodward,  of  Swadlincote, 
near  Burton-on-Trent,  show  various  types  of 
sanitary  goods  turned  out  by  the  firm,  also  buff 
terra-cotta  chimney-pots,  flower  vases,  white 
and  coloured  glazed  bricks,  fire-bricks,  &c. 

The  Sneyd  Collieries,  of  Burslem,  have  a 
small  exhibit  in  the  entrance  hall  of  their  bricks, 
glazed  white,  yellow,  green,  and  other  colours. 

The  Newellite  Glass  Tile  Company,  already 
mentioned  in  our  former  article,  show  their 
patent  glass  tiles,  which  have  a special  key 
or  backing  of  a bituminous  nature,  enabling 
them  to  be  readily  fixed  in  position,  and  which 
also  prevent  cracking  of  the  opal  glass  by  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  due  to 
rapid  changes  in  temperature. 

The  British  Opal  Wall  Glazing  Company 
also  have  a neat  exhibit.  Their  tiles  differ 
from  those  last  mentioned,  amongst  other 
things,  in  that  the  backing  is  composed 
of  little  rough  knobs  of  glass  projecting  from 
the  back  of  the  tile,  to  give  it  a hold  to  the 
cement  or  other  substance  in  which  it  may  be 
embedded.  The  tiles  are  usually  set  in  adamant 
cement,  and  the  firm  makes  its  own  glass.  To 
show  the  use  of  the  material  from  a decorative 
standpoint  there  are  exhibited  some  Japanese 
and  floral  hand-painted  panels  on  opal  glass. 
The  normal  effect  of  the  opal  glass  as  a wall 
glaze  is  exemplified  by  an  erection  in  the 
centre  of  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Mintons  have  a display  of  wall  tiles 
representing  the  general  scope  of  their  recent 
methods  of  wall  decoration,  including  bird 
panels  with  raised  outline,  and  painted  in 
coloured  glazes  ; another  panel  shows  figures 
in  slight  relief ; a third  panel  of  fish  ; and  a 
fourth  pheasants  and  partridges. 

The  Artistic  Tile  Company  exhibit  some  new 
designs  in  hand-painted  and  other  wall  tiles, 
also  a large  assortment  of  flooring  tiles,  marble 
mosaics,  &c.  The  white  terra-cotta  shown  is 
a pleasing  material,  and  is  employed  both  for 
interior  and  exterior  purposes. 

Messrs.  Colthurst,  Symons,  & Co.,  of  Bridg- 
water, have  erected  a hut,  tiled  and  finialed 
by  their  red  tiles,  and  many  other  patterns 
made  by  the  firm  are  shown. 

There  is  much  to  interest  in  the  sanitary 
exhibits,  and  great  and  general  advance  is 
being  made  on  all  sides,  which  is  quite  a revo- 
lution on  appliances  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago. 
In  examining  the  several  groups,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  noted  how  the  minds  of  manufacturers 
have  been  directed  to  meet  what  are  the  needs 
of  the  day,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
similar  results  which  have  been  arrived  at. 
Mr.  George  Jennings  has  a fine  exhibit  of  water- 
closet  appliances  of  every  imaginable  kind, 
from  the  new  arm-chair  pattern  water-closet 
for  Windsor  Castle  to  the  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  water-closets  for  steamship  above  or 
below  the  water-mark ; and  a very  clever  and  very 
complete  portable  water-closet  is  also  shown. 
Part  of  the  exhibit  from  the  Paris  Exhibition 
is  here  on  view.  Messrs.  Cliff’s  manufactures 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description  and 
are  fully  shown,  among  which  is  a decorative 
item  that  may  be  referred  to — viz.,  Lethaby's 
rough  surface  bricks.  This  is  a glazed  enamel 
of  beautiful  and  varied  colourings,  and  intended 
for  building  up  mantelpieces  ; its  use  suggests 
many  combinations.  Messrs.  Shanks  & Co. 
have  an  excellent  show  of  baths,  siphonic  and 
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other  closets.  Among  these  the  new  Aqua  jet- 
flushing cistern  will  certainly  attract  attention. 
This  clever  invention  entirely  does  away  with 
the  pulling  of  a chain  to  discharge  the  siphon. 
The  chain,  so  constantly  a cause  of  trouble,  and 
at  times,  ineffective,  is  discarded.  The  Aqua 
jet-flushing  cistern  is  pneumatic  in  action  ; an 
indiarubber  ball,  which  can  be  replaced  at 
small  cost,  is  enclosed  in  a porcelain  case  held 
by  screws.  Switching  a lever  discharges  a 
column  of  water  which  impinges  on  the 
siphon  and  effects  the  discharge. 

One  of  the  best  sanitary  exhibits  is  that  of 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Mason,  of  Horwich,  the  whole  of 
which  is  of  his  own  manufacture.  Among  the 
water-closets  may  be  noted  the  “ Maelstrom,” 
siphonic  in  action  and  very  powerful  in  flush. 
We  saw  quite  10  ft.  of  a ribbon  of  paper  carried 
away  by  this  apparatus.  Another  noticeable 
feature  was  a urinal  with  a patent  flushing 
nozzle,  doing  away  with  the  intermittent 
sparge  discharge.  The  flush  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  we  have  seen.  An  excellent 
mixing  tap  for  baths  was  also  shown.  Others, 
equally  good,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jennings 
and  Shanks  respectively. 

Messrs.  Oates  & Green,  Halifax,  show  a 
hospital  closet  above  the  floor,  and  not  of  the 
corbel  pattern,  being  fixed  upon  iron  brackets 
into  the  wall,  the  advantage  claimed  being 
that  it  may  be  removed  for  repair  if  necessary. 
An  ingenious  arrangement  is  also  shown  for 
school  lavatories  to  meet  the  objection  of 
children  using  the  same  water  for  washing 
purposes;  and  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of 
ophthalmia  a supply  is  provided  with  a rose 
instead  of  a sparge  pipe,  and  the  supply  can 
be  either  intermittent  or  a continuous  flow  from 
the  valves,  being  turned  on  or  off  by  the  care- 
taker for  a fixed  period  or  manipulated  by  the 
child  using  same.  The  salt  glaze  work  ex- 
hibited is  excellent  in  quality. 

A novelty  in  lavatories  is  the  “ Runwell,” 
(Messrs.  Mason),  which  obviates  all  the  ob- 
jections generally  attendant  upon  such  basins, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  plug, 
chain,  and  lead  trap,  and  is  siphonic  in  action  ; 
it  cannot  overflow  and  is  automatic,  and  very 
quick  in  action.  The  waste  is  easily  accessible, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

In  the  gallery,  and  coming  under  the  sanitary 
survey,  is  a somewhat  novel  and  remarkable 
machine,  Ravenor’s  patent  drain  tester,  by 
means  of  which  defects  are  indicated  upon  a 
water-gauge  for  low  pressure,  or  a gauge-dial 
indicating  the  pounds  pressure.  Testing  for 
high  pressure,  the  procedure  is  the  same  for 
vertical  as  horizontal  pipes  ; stop  outlets  con- 
nect with  drain,  and  work  the  bellows.  This 
creates  a pressure  on  the  water  in  an  annular 
channel,  and  causes  same  to  rise  in  a 
gauge-glass ; if  this  column  of  water  be 
maintained  the  drain  is  sound,  but  if  the 
water  falls  the  drain  is  defective.  The  next 
operation  is  to  detect  the  leakage  ; a cap 
is  removed  and  a smoke  rocket  intro- 
duced, and  the  powerful  bellows  again  used. 
The  machine  also  provides  a test  for  high 
pressure.  When  the  bellows  are  worked  the 
pressure  is  indicated  on  a pressure  gauge  ; if 
the  dial  pointer  maintains  its  position  the 
drain  is  sound,  but  if  it  falls  towards  zero  the 
drain  is  defective.  Some  idea  of  the  power 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  bellows 
will  give  a pressure  of  4 lbs.,  equal  to  a 
column  of  water  8 ft.  high.  A higher  pressure 
can  be  obtained  by  attaching  a bicycle  in- 
flator  to  a special  valve  provided,  but  8 lbs., 
equal  to  a column  of  water  16  ft.  high,  should 
be  the  maximum.  The  machine  is  quite 
portable,  is  made  of  brass,  and  costing  but 
5/.  5s.,  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  effective  and  very  useful  in- 
vention, and  architects  would  do  well  to  insert 
the  test  by  this  machine  in  their  specifications. 

Mr.  Fewster  Wilkinson  exhibits  what  he  calls 
a new  system  of  stairs.  We  greatly  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  new  in  the  idea,  which  is  the 
principle  of  two  risers  to  one  tread,  not  uncom- 
mon in  medkeval  buildings.  The  sample 
shown  is  “ designed  to  afford  the  cottager 
as  easy  a means  of  getting  upstairs  as  his 
richer  neighbour  enjoys."  If  he  has  no 
children  this  may  be  desirable,  but  if  he 
should  in  addition  be  given  to  excessive 
drinking,  neither  his  life  nor  those  of  his 
children  will  be  worth  many  years'  purchase. 
The  stairs  are  designed  to  combine  easier 
risers  with  wider  treads  than  can  be  arranged 
on  the  ordinary  system.  For  instance,  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  the  risers  and  treads  can  be 
in  the  following  proportions,  5^  in.  by  11  in. 


or  6 in.  by  12  in.  or  7 in.  by  14  in.,  instead  of 
equal  risers  and  treads,  as  in  the  ordinary 
system.  At  lesser  angles  easier  risers  and 
wider  treads  can  be  provided.  The  stair 
exhibited  is  at  the  angle  of  50  deg.  : there  are 
eleven  risers  for  a rise  of  5 ft.  £ in.,  each  riser 
being  only  5|  in.  high.  The  treads  are  q&  in. 
wide.  The  “ going  ” is  only  3 ft.  io|  in. 
However,  we  think  the  system  may  be  very 
usefully  employed  in  positions  where  access  is 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  but  it  is  a questionable 
advantage  for  the  cottager. 

A very  useful  plunger  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  Finsbury  Park.  It  is  used  for 
cleaning  closet  traps,  drains,  soil  pipes,  baths, 
sinks,  stackpipes,  &c.,  by  suction.  It  is  easily 
applied  to  water-closets  and  basins,  and  after 
ventilation  pipes  and  overflow  waste  pipes 
have  been  stopped  up  any  obstruction  in  the 
trap  can  readily  be  removed. 

Sash  and  casement  windows  appear  to  still 
afford  suggestion  for  variation  and  combina- 
tion ; climatic  conditions,  however,  render  it 
impossible  to  adopt  continental  systems  here, 
and  while  reversible  and  other  fittings  are 
introduced  to  mitigate  what  are  supposed  to 
be  evils  in  the  older  forms  of  English  win- 
dows, which  are  both  familiar  to  us  in 
appearance  and  use,  there  is,  however, 
generally  an  absence  of  charm  in  modern 
windows  as  compared  with  those  of  a century 
or  so  ago.  Reference  may  be  made  to  some 
ingenious  arrangement  shown,  as,  for 
instance,  Carey’s  patent  sashes,  which 
are  a clever  combination  of  both  sash 
and  casement,  in  which  the  advantages 
of  both  are  procured.  The  sample  shown 
has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  double 
hung  sash,  by  releasing  a long  flat  bolt 
under  the  meeting  rail  and  two  smaller  ones  at 
the  cill  level,  the  whole  is  converted  into  four 
hung  casements,  which  open  inwards.  The 
whole  seemed  to  work  freely  enough  in  the 
example  illustrated.  The  casements  or  sashes 
are  hung  on  bolts,  kept  in  place  by  other  bolts 
at  cill  level,  and  are  provided  with  water 
hollows  against  the  side  of  the  sash  boxes. 
The  sashes  slide  on  iron  or  brass  slips  screwed 
to  the  beading  and  inserted  into  the  sash. 

The  meeting  of  the  sashes  is  unprotected  by 
water-hollows,  and  would  probably  share  the 
defect  of  all  casements  in  not  being  so  weather 
proof  as  the  time-honoured  sash.  The  advan- 
tages are,  however,  the  absence  of  friction  on 
the  reversible  joints  of  other  systems,  the  pos- 
sibility of  cleaning  the  windows  from  within, 
and  the  opening  of  the  whole  area  ; the  slides 
are  of  brass  or  iron,  the  latter  painted  which 
would  show  wear. 

Another  variation  in  window  fittings  is 
demonstrated  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Moore’s 
Patents  Company,  when  the  sashes  are  at  the 
bottom,  by  application  of  a handle  the  sashes 
turn  inward.  The  opening  side  of  the  sash-box 
is  solid  and  the  weights  are  on  one  side  only. 
This  has  elements  of  economy.  The  hinge  side, 
however,  presents  at  the  level  of  the  meeting 
rail  an  ugly  cut,  the  advantage  again  being 
the  stiles  are  not  cut  by  a joint.  The  patent 
casement  is  even  better.  By  moving  a 
catch  the  outside  will  turn  inside  for  clean- 
ing, which  seems  paradoxical,  but  it  works 
in  a groove  and,  like  all  clever  things,  is  very 
simple.  In  Moore’s  patent  two-way  door 
springs  and  hinges  there  is  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  They  are  screwed  on  the  floor,  are 
ball  bearings,  and  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment will  remain  open  without  swinging  back 
and  without  attachment. 

An  excellent  one-way  door  spring  is  also 
shown,  in  which  the  spring  on  a wheel  comes 
down  a decline  and  gathers  impetus  thereby. 
Both  these  springs  are  quite  inexpensive,  and 
should  demand  a large  sale.  Another  good 
exhibit  is  the  New  Idea  Double  Action  Spring 
Hinge.  It  is  an  American  invention.  The 
spring — a spiral — is  mortised  into  the  door  and 
fixed  with  screws  ; it  can  be  tightened  up 
without  removing  the  fitting.  We  found  this 
hinge  to  work  quickly  and  efficiently,  and  will 
be  of  especial  value  when  spring  hinges  are 
required  over  girders,  its  merits  being  simple 
in  construction,  inexpensive  in  cost. 

A useful  material  is  provided  in  Solignum 
(wood  saver),  a preservative  for  wood,  stone, 
and  brickwork.  In  appearance  it  is  not  un- 
like some  qualities  of  tar.  While  being  a pre- 
servative and  soaking  into  the  material,  destroy- 
ing all  germ  life,  it  at  the  same  time  possesses 
very  pleasing  qualities  of  colour  and  texture, 
shows  the  grain,  and  is  capable  of  polish, 
although  we  prefer  its  pleasant  flat  appear- 
ance. It  is  produced  in  several  gradations  of 


brown  colour,  and  is  most  suitable  for  fences 
and  half-timberings. 

Among  the  most  direct  artistic  exhibits  must 
be  mentioned  the  small  but  most  interesting 
collection  shown  by  the  Terra  Cotta  Home  Arts, 
Compton,  Surrey  (Mr.  G.  E.  Watts).  These  con- 
sist of  red  terra-cotta  sundials,  garden  vases, 
and  other  delightful  works.  In  a stall  adjoining 
the  latter  is  also  an  interesting  collection  of 
decorative  pottery.  The  Della  Robbia  Pottery 
Company,  with  which  Mr.  Harold  Rathbone, 
of  Birkenhead,  is  associated,  have  a small  and 
representative  stall. 

Messrs.  Carter  & Co.,  of  Poole,  have  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  lustre  tiles  of  all  kinds.  We 
were  much  struck  with  their  richness.  A raised 
tile  with  a Medusa  head  is  shown  which,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  is  suggestive  of  success- 
ful fireplace  treatment. 

The  Conduit  and  Insulation  Company*  have 
an  exhibit  of  steel-armoured  insulating  conduit 
for  electric  wiring  which  will  repay  study. 
In  their  system  of  wiring  the  electric  cables  are 
not  only  completely  protected  from  mechanical 
injury,  as  the  steel  conduit  is  nail-proof,  but 
leakage  of  current  is  prevented  by  an  insulating 
material  which  prevents  the  covering  of  the 
cable  ever  coming  into  contact  with  the 
metallic  tube.  When  buildings  get  their 
electric  supply  from  the  mains  of  a public 
company,  then  it  is  notorious  that  in  many 
cases  the  electric  pressure  between  one  of  the 
mains  and  the  steel  conduit  is  greater  than  the 
pressure  between  the  mains  ; hence  in  these 
cases  it  is  imperative  that  when  steel  conduit  is 
used  it  should  be  insulated.  The  method  of 
making  joints,  and  the  useful  patterns  of  joint 
boxes,  switches,  and  fuses  exhibited,  show  that 
this  Company  has  perfected  a very  substantial 
and,  from  the  wealthy  consumer's  point  of  view, 
a most  desirable  system  of  wiring  for  the 
electric  light. 

To  electricians  the  exhibit  in  miniature  of 
earthenware  tubes  for  electric  cables  by  Eredi 
Frazzi,  of  Cremona,  Italy,  for  whose  firm  Mr. 
Arthur  Brown  is  the  sole  representative  in  this 
country,  will  prove  most  interesting.  The 
advantages  of  earthenware  tubes  for  use  with 
underground  mains  are  well  known  to  English 
electricians,  and  Messrs.  Doultonhave  supplied 
them  for  many  electrical  undertakings.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  Frazzi  tubes  are 
the  great  strength  of  the  material  used  and  its 
excellent  insulating  properties.  The  conduits 
are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  kind  it  is  formed 
of  two  distinct  parts,  the  rectangular  trough 
and  the  earthenware  capping.  If  several 
cables  are  put  in  the  trough  leakage  may  take 
place  between  them,  although  they  are  well 
insulated  from  earth.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  getting  a perfect  fit  for  the  cap  for  long 
lengths,  the  pieces  are  only  about  2 ft.  long. 
We  were  more  interested  in  the  second  kind 
of  conduit,  which  will  be  useful  for  many 
electrical  purposes.  In  this  case  each  cable 
has  a separate  compartment  for  itself,  and  the 
lengths  are  all  in  one  piece.  These  conduits 
are  excellently  adapted  for  polyphase  working, 
which  is  now  the  standard  system  in  Italy. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Sir  John  Taylor,  of 
H.M.  Office  ofjWorks,  and  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs, 
architect  to  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House, 
entertained  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Executive  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
some  600  members  and  visitors  to  view  the 
special  Fire  Prevention  exhibit  which  has  been 
organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
Sir  John  Taylor  addressed  the  members  and 
visitors,  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  necessity 
of  popularising  the  subject  of  fire  protection, 
and  he  thanked  the  exhibitors  for  the  spirited 
way  in  which  they  had  co-operated,  not  only 
in  their  own  interest,  but  with  a view  to  putting 
before  the  public  the  scientific  aspect  of  fire 
protection. 

Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs  thereupon  addressed 
the  members  and  visitors  as  to  the  advisability 
of  making  the  Exhibition  a permanent  one, 
similar  to  the  permanent  Sanitary  Exhibition 
organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute. 


The  last  Spring  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  also  made  to  the  Exhibition, 
on  Saturday  last,  when  the  members  found  a 
good  deal  to  interest  them,  especially  the 
different  forms  of  plaster  partitions  and  forms 
of  adapting  the  most  recent  developments  of 
slabbed  plaster  to  modern  requirements.  The 
general  verdict  was  that  this  year’s  was  one  of 
the  best  that  had  been  held. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

THE  SPECIAL  MEETING  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — Whatever  individual  opinions  may  be 
as  to  the  limited  architectural  competition  for 
the  National  Memorial — or,  indeed,  upon  the 
whole  question — the  Institute  meeting  called 
for  Monday  next  is  most  unfortunate  ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
attend  will  make  a point  of  preventing  any 
outcome  from  it,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  Any  recommendation  made  to  the 
Memorial  Committee  should  emanate  in  a 
dignified  manner  from  the  Council,  not  from  a 
general  meeting  forced  on  by  the  action  of  a 
few  members. 

2.  The  member  who  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  calling  the  meeting,  is  not  one  with 
whose  procedure  the  general  body  of  the 
Institue  should  desire  to  associate  themselves. 

3.  The  position  is  illogical,  the  President  of 
the  Institute  being  himself  a member  of  the 
Memorial  Committee. 

4.  It  is  far  from  likely  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  will  be  attended  to,  as  the 
President,  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the 
Memorial  Committee,  will  know  exactly  the 
value  of  this  demonstration,  and  the  Institute- 
should  the  meeting  adopt  the  resolutions — 
will  merely  sanction  a procedure  leading  to 
no  result — and  with  loss  of  dignity. 

F.R.I.B.A. 


THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL. 

Sir, — It  would  appear,  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  appearing  almost  daily  in  the 
Press,  and  from  the  reports  of  meetings,  that 
the  disappointment  at  the  very  limited  competi- 
tion for  this  work  is  very  widespread,  and  that 
there  is  a strong  wish,  if  not  a faint  hope,  that 
the  committee  may  be  induced  to  change  their 
minds  and  open  the  competition  to^ll  artists  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Two  mistakes  seein  to  have  been  made, 
firstly,  hasty  decision  before,  at  any  rate, 
sounding  the  public  ; secondly,  the  assump- 
tion that  a competition  for  a work  of  this  kind 
is  on  all  fours  with  a competition  for  a great 
public  building. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  advice  of  the 
authorities  at  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  as  experts 
on  the  subject,  was  sought  and  followed.  But 
in  selecting  architects  for  great  public  buildings 
artistic  qualities  are  not  the  only  essentials,  for 
there  must  be  present  also  great  practical 
knowledge,  wide  experience,  and  business 
capacity.  Here,  however,  before  all  things, 
we  want  art,  and  without  presuming  to  say  a 
word  against  the  selected  architects  as  artists, 
one  feels  compelled  to  exclaim  that  “ There 
are  others.” 

It  is  not  only  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
architectural  profession  that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a great  amount  of  ability,  but  I 
believe  that  there  is  also  a most  exceptional 
amount  of  young  talent  only  waiting  an  occa- 
sion to  show  itself.  An  open  competition  for 
this  work  would  be  a splendid  opportunity — 
and  when  will  there  be  such  another,  bringing 
such  equal  opportunities  to  the  experienced 
and  inexperienced  ? I feel  sure  that  the  results 
would  be  both  a revelation  and  an  education 
to  the  public  ; and  judging  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  amateur  suggestions,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a great  amount  of  public  interest 
taken  in  the  subject. 

But  for  an  open  competition  there  should  be 
plenty  of  time,  in  order  to  put  the  small  man 
more  on  a level  with  the  great.  The  small  man 
wants  more  time  to  work  out  his  scheme  than 
the  great  man,  with  an  office  full  of  assistants  : 
and  the  great  man  would  also  be  able  to  give 
more  of  his  personal  attention  than  he  could  do 
if  he  had  to  snatch  short  intervals  in  the  midst 
of  his  large  business. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  time  there  will  be  plenty 
of  designs,  and  there  will  be  more  money  also. 
Let  the  exhibition  of  designs  be  next  spring, 
and  allow  every  one  to  illustrate  his  ideas  in 
his  own  way,  fixing  a limit  of  size  only.  If  the 
competition  is  open  the  public  will  take  more 
interest  in  the  scheme  and  more  money  will 
come  in. 

It  was  a surprise  to  many  of  us  to  learn  that 
there  is  only  one  sculptor  worthy  of  mention. 
Surely  there  are  others.  F.  B.  Wade. 


Sir, — I think  most  architects  and  others  will  agree 
with  the  remarks  in  the  recent  leading  article  you 
published,  that  there  should  be  an  open  compe- 
tition for  this  work  ; it  might  be  for  the  memorial 
only,  never  mind  about  the  avenue  in  front  of  it. 
It  should  consist  of  sketches  only,  and  five  artists 
from  the  competitors  should  be  selected,  and  these 
should  be  added  to  the  five  architects  already 
chosen.  This,  I venture  to  think,  would  satisfy  the 
desire  of  many  who  would  like  to  submit  a design, 
and  also  would  admit  the  already  selected  archi- 
tects without  their  being  subject  to  an  open  compe- 
tition. L.  DE  Ville. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT  : 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Sir, — Replying  to  advertisements  of  situations 
vacant,  by  young  men  and  old,  is  no  doubt  a neces- 
sary evil,  but  something  might  easily  be  done  to 
improve  matters,  both  in  the  interests  of  employers 
and  employed. 

In  recently  reading  through  some  sixty  or  more 
applications  with  the  accompanying  testimonials,  I 
confess  to  being  greatly  surprised  that  the  young 
workers  in  our  profession  should  send  out  manu- 
scripts with  so  many  defects.  There  were  excep- 
tions, of  course,  but  I refer  to  the  general  rule. 

Granted  that  the  applicant  considers  himself  suit- 
able for  the  berth  advertised,  the  first  essential  for  a 
good  application  is  good  thinking,  for  an  employer 
wants  replies  in  a consecutive  business-like  way,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  after  carefully  thinking  out 
what  should  be  put  into  writing.  A well-known 
writer  says  “ The  chief  labour  in  writing  is  think- 
ing.” Let  the  applicant  first  jot  down  in  regular 
order  what  seem  the  important  points,  carefully 
including  any  matter  referred  to  by  the  employer  in 
his  advertisement  and  excluding  the  unimportant 
and  trivial.  Do  not  duplicate  statements  ; cut  out 
unnecessarj  words  and  phrases,  remembering 
that  the  person  who  is  to  read  the  letter  is  very 
possibly  a busy  man.  Applicants  should  study  how 
to  express  themselves  with  the  greatest  force  and 
grace,  but,  above  all,  seeking  clearness  and  truth  of 
expression. 

It  cannot  be  too  plainly  pointed  out  that  failure 
must  necessarily  follow  the  loose  ways  of  many 
who  take  no  thought,  but  evidently  pick  up  pen  and 
proceed  to  put  on  paper  such  things  as  may  chance 
to  come  into  their  minds  during  the  process  of 
writing. 

Successful  writing  means  thought. 

G.  A.  Humphreys. 


ELTHAM  PALACE. 

Sir, — The  present  is  a favourable  opportunity  for 
students  to  measure  the  ancient  roof  of  the  hall  and 
the  hall  itself,  as  Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Son,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  are  engaged  in  “ strengthening  " the 
roof.  There  are  ladders  and  platforms  put  up. 

No  doubt  facilities  would  be  given  to  students. 

Thomas  Batterbury,  F.R.i.b.a. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly,  or  possibly  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  may  be  able  to,  enlighten  us  as  to 
the  probable  fate  of  London  Bridge  ? 

One  of  the  daily  papers  informs  us  “ that  the  Bill 
for  the  widening  came  before  a Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  29  last.  It  was 
unopposed,  and  the  preamble  was  passed  and 
ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House  for  third 
reading.” 

If  the  widening  is  to  be  effected  by  some  over- 
hanging arrangements  without  increasing  the  width 
of  the  foundations  and  the  masonry  from  the  base 
upwards,  a permanent  injury  and  weakening  of  the 
structure  must  result. 

If  the  state  of  the  foundations  is  such  that  they 
must  not  be  interfered  with,  by  all  means  leave  the 
bridge  alone. 

I fear  it  will  be  too  late  to  protest  when  the  Bill 
has  passed  the  third  reading.  J.  Stannah. 


Victorian  Memorial,  Scarborough.  — A 

meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  proposed  memorial  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
at  Scarborough  was  held  on  the  iSthlnst.  Various 
schemes  were  submitted— namely,  a Victorian 
Memorial  Institute,  including  reading-room,  refer- 
ence library,  and  a fine  art  gallery  ; the  erection  of 
a statue,  the  erection  of  almhouses,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  scholarships  to  encourage  pupils  to  remain 
at  school  who  would  otherwise  leave  to  earn  a 
wage.  One  member  said  the  erection  of  an  obelisk 
on  Oliver’s  Mount  had  been  mentioned  outside  the 
committee.  It  was  generally  thought  that  the 
money  subscribed  should  be  devoted  to  what  would 
obviously  be  a Victoria  memorial,  but  eventually 
small  sub-committees  were  appointed  to  report  on 
various  schemes  to  a full  committee  on  May  2. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Election  Committee  held  on  the  10th 
inst.  the  following  were  elected  as  Associates 
S.  L.  Bartholomew,  Clapham  ; C.  E.  S.  Crawcour, 
Bray,  Ireland  ; J.  Moore,  Whitley. 


£be  Stubent’s  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
16. — Water-closet  Flushing 
Apparatus,  &c. 

HO  water-closet,  however  good  it  may  be, 
will  be  satisfactory  unless  it  is  ade- 
quately flushed.  The  dribble  of  water 
which  was  formerly  admitted  to  the  basin 
through  a small  pipe  was  insufficient  to  cleanse 
the  basin,  and  was  absolutely  useless  for 
flushing  the  trap,  soil-pipe,  and  drain.  In  the 
case  of  valve-closets,  where  the  basins  retain 
a considerable  quantity  of  water,  the  soil  may 
be  carried  through  the  trap  by  the  rush  of  this 
water  alone,  but  other  closets  require  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  discharged  in  suffi- 
cient volume  and  at  a sufficient  velocity.  In 
order  to  prevent  waste  of  water,  public  water 
companies  almost  invariably  insist  on  some 
kind  of  “water-waste  preventer  ” being  fitted 
to  every  closet,  so  that  no  more  than  a stipu- 
lated quantity  of  water  can  be  used  at  each 
flush.  The  limit  is  usually  fixed  at  2 gals., 
and  in  such  cases  a closet  and  trap  must  be 
selected  which  will  be  thoroughly  cleared 
by  the  proper  discharge  of  this  quantity  of 
water. 

Experiments  have  shown  that,  while  this 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  clear  a good  wash-down 
closet  and  trap,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the 
soil  through  a moderately  long  branch-drain 
and  through  the  disconnecting  trap  placed 
between  the  house-drain  and  sewer,  nor  is  it 
sufficient  to  carry  the  soil  through  the  trap  of  a 
wash-out  closet  in  every  case.  Eighteen  tests 
were  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Porter,  of  Stock- 
port,  with  a well-known  wash-out  closet.  In 
six  tests  a 3-gallon  flush  was  used,  and 
although  the  closet-trap  was  cleared  in  every 
case,  the  4-in.  disconnecting  trap  was  cleared 
only  twice;  twelve  tests  with  2\ -gallon 
and  2 - gallon  flushes  showed  that  these 
were  utterly  inadequate  — in  eight  cases 
the  closet-trap  was  not  cleared,  in  five  the 
drain  was  not  cleared,  and  in  every  case 
the  disconnecting  trap  retained  a portion  of  the 
soil.  The  results  of  tests  with  a wash-down 
closet  were  much  better  ; the  closet-trap  and 
drain  were  cleared  by  a 2-gallon  flush,  but  in 
no  case  was  this  sufficient  to  clear  the  4-in. 
disconnecting  trap.  A 2^-gallon  flush  was  not 
very  much  better,  but  three  gallons  invariably 
cleared  the  closet,  drain,  and  trap.  In  all  cases 
the  drain  was  47  ft.  long  with  a gradient  of  1 in 
40,  and  had  one  rounded  right-angle  bend. 
With  a 6-in.  drain  (gradient  I in  60)  and  a 6-in. 
disconnecting  trap,  even  a six-gallon  flush 
cleared  the  trap  only  twice  in  four  tests.  These 
and  other  experiments  show  clearly  that  the 
limit  of  2 gallons  is  too  low,  and  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  all  water  companies 
ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  follow  the 
example  of  Brighton  and  some  other  authori- 
ties in  allowing  at  least  3 gallons  for  flushing 
a water-closet.  The  extra  cost  of  a 3-gallon 
cistern  is  very  small,  and  this  size  ought  to  be 
used  in  every  case  where  the  regulations  admit 
or  where  the  water  supply  is  private.  Many 
siphonic  closets  require  a 3-gallon  flush  to 
ensure  siphonic  action. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  practice  to  supply 
water-closets  through  a valve  (either  simple 
or  regulating)  placed  in  the  cistern  used  for 
storing  drinking  water,  but  this  arrangement 
is  now  almost  universally  condemned  by 
sanitary  authorities,  and  ought  never  to  be 
adopted.  Valve  - closets  are  often  supplied 
through  some  kind  of  valve  fitted  on 
the  supply-pipe  under  the  seat  of  the  closet. 
The  simplest  forms  are  the  “ Stool  ” and 
“ Cottage  ” valves,  but  as  these  continue  to 
supply  water  as  long  as  the  handle  is  held  up, 
they  are  not  as  a rule  approved  by  water  com- 
panies. Regulating  valves  were  therefore  in- 
troduced, which  close  automatically  after  the 
passage  of  a certain  quantity  (usually  2 gallons) 
of  water,  whether  the  lever  is  held  up  or  not. 
All  these  valves  are  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
water  - closets  are  now  generally  supplied 
directly  from  a separate  cistern  having  an 
inlet  controlled  by  a ball-valve,  so  that  the 
supply  is  automatically  shut  off  when  the 
cistern  is  full. 

Water-closet  flushing  cisterns  are  of  three 
main  types — the  valve,  the  siphon,  and  the 
tipper.  A fourth  kind,  which  may  be  called 
the  pneumatic,  may  be  used  with  high-pressure 
supplies. 

1.  Valve  Cisterns. — The  simplest  form  of 
I cistern  contains  a single  valve.  Fig.  1 shows 
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a wooden  cistern  of  this  kind  lined  with  lead. 
When  the  lever  at  A is  depressed,  the  valve  B 
is  raised  from  its  seating,  and  the  water  con- 
tinues to  flow  down  the  flush-pipe  as  long  as 
the  lever  is  depressed  or  until  the  cistern  is 
empty.  In  order  to  prevent  a continuous  flow 
of  water,  the  flushing  lever  in  this  example  is 
attached  to  the  lever  of  the  ball  tap  by  the  link 
C,  so  that  the  ball  is  raised  and  the  water  shut 
off  as  long  as  the  flushing  lever  is  depressed 
at  A.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  is  demanded 
by  many  water  companies.  The  inlet  is  shown 
at  D and  the  overflow  at  E. 

Double  valve  cisterns  consist  of  two  cham- 
bers, usually  formed  by  means  of  a longitudinal 
partition  ; in  the  first  chamber  the  inlet  and 
ball-cock  are  placed,  and  also  a valve  fitted  on 
a small  compartment  communicating  with  the 
second  chamber,  in  which  the  flushing-valve 
is  placed.  The  two  valves  are  so  connected 
to  the  flushing  lever  that  one  is  closed  while 
the  other  is  open.  Fig.  2 shows  such  a cistern 
fitted  with  an  after-flush  box  for  use  with  a 
valve-closet.  When  the  cistern  is  being  filled 
the  valve  A is  open,  and  the  water  passes 
through  the  opening  into  the  small  compart- 
ment B,  and  thence  into  the  second  chamber 
of  the  cistern,  until  both  are  filled  to  the  level 
at  which  the  ball-valve  is  closed.  When  the 
flushing  lever  at  C is  depressed  it  closes  the 
small  valve  A,  and  thus  closes  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  chambers, 
and  at  the  same  time  opens  the  flushing  valve 
D so  that  the  water  in  the  second  chamber 
pours  down  into  the  after-flush  box  E and  the 
flush-pipe  F.  On  releasing  the  lever,  the  valve 
C is  closed  and  the  valve  A opened,  and  the 
water  stored  in  the  first  chamber  passes  into 
the  second,  thus  lowering  the  ball  and  admitting 
a fresh  supply.  A small  hole  G in  the  flush- 
pipe  near  the  bottom  of  the  after-flush  box 
allows  the  water  in  this  to  drain  away  after  the 
valve  D is  closed  ; an  air-pipe  carried  up  from 
the  box  to  the  top  of  the  cistern  supplies  the 
necessary  air. 

Sometimes  the  two  chambers  are  above  each 
other,  the  lower  containing  the  amount  allowed 
for  flushing.  In  cisterns  of  this  kind  a stand- 
pipe passes  upwards  from  the  top  of  the  lower 
chamber  through  the  upper  chamber  to  a point 
above  the  water-level,  and  the  spindle  attached 
to  the  flushing-valve  is  carried  down  the 
stand-pipe,  which  also  serves  as  an  air-pipe  for 
the  lower  chamber. 

The  upper  chamber  of  such  cisterns  is  some- 
times large  enough  to  hold  four  to  six  gallons, 
an  arrangement  which  is  advantageous  where 
the  water-supply  is  intermittent. 


It  is  obvious  that  if  the  flushing  lever  of  a 
valve  cistern  is  released  too  soon,  only  a por- 
tion of  the  water  will  be  discharged,  and 
although  this  may  be  sufficient  to  clear  the 
basin,  it  may  be  utterly  inadequate  to  flush  the 
soil  through  the  closet-trap  and  drain.  The 
chief  advantage  of  these  cisterns  is  that  they 
are  less  noisy  than  the  common  siphon 
cisterns,  which  are  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  loud  gurgling  and  sucking  sound  caused  by 
the  inrush  of  air  as  the  water  reaches  the  foot  of 
the  short  leg  of  the  siphon.  The  double-valve 
cistern  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
more  silently  filled,  especially  if  a pipe  is 
carried  from  the  outlet  of  the  ball-valve  to  the 
bottom  of  the  first  chamber,  as  the  end  of  this 
pipe  will  be  always  below  water.  In  some 
valve-cisterns  a float  is  attached  to  the  flushing- 
valve,  so  that  this  does  not  return  to  its  seating 
as  soon  as  the  handle  is  released ; this  device 
ensures  the  discharge  of  practically  the  full 
flush  every  time  the  handle  is  pulled. 

2.  Siphon  Cisterns. — The  water  in  these  is 
discharged  by  siphonic  action,  and  the  princi- 
pal difference  between  the  various  kinds  lies  in 
the  method  of  starting  this  action.  Four 
methods  are  in  general  use — the  valve,  the 
dome,  the  plunger,  and  the  displacer.  In  the 
valve  siphon  cistern  (fig.  3),  the  depression  of 
the  flushing  lever  A raises  the  valve  B and 
admits  water  into  the  long  leg  of  the  siphon  ; 
on  releasing  the  lever,  the  valve  closes  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  remaining  water  is 
drawn  up  the  short  leg  C and  siphoned  out. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lever  A is  held 
down,  the  water  continues  to  flow  through  the 
open  valve  B (exactly  as  in  an  ordinary  single- 
valve cistern),  but  the  discharge  is  less  rapid 
than  when  the  siphon  is  in  action.  In  the 
illustration  the  cistern  is  of  cast-iron  and  the 
siphon  of  brass  ; in  cheaper  cisterns  the  siphon 
is  of  cast-iron.  A link  connects  the  flushing- 
lever  and  the  ball-lever,  so  that  the  latter  is 
held  up  and  the  water  shut  off  as  long  as  the 
end  A of  the  flushing-lever  is  depressed.  An 
objection  often  raised  to  this  type  of  cistern  is 
that  the  valve  may  get  out  of  order  : on  the 
other  hand,  the  valve  is  noiseless  in  action  and 
starts  the  siphonage  most  effectually. 

Two  examples  of  the  dome  siphon  cistern 
are  given  in  figs.  4 and  5.  Winn’s  “ Acme  ” 
cistern  (fig.  4)  has  been  very  largely  used.  The 
dome  or  cap  A forms  with  the  stand-pipe  B 
an  annular  siphon.  On  depressing  the  flushing- 
lever  at  C the  dome  is  raised,  and  the  water  in 
the  annular  space  rises  with  it  and  charges  the 
siphon.  The  lever  may  then  be  released,  and 
the  siphonic  action  will  continue  till  the  cistern 


is  practically  empty.  The  trap  at  D renders 
the  starting  of  siphonic  action  more  cerlain 
and  more  easy.  The  mechanism  is  extremely 
simple,  and  there  are  no  valves  (except  the 
ball-valve)  to  get  out  of  order.  The  cistern  is 
made  with  tapered  sides  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
breakage  by  frost,  and  can  be  obtained  of  cast- 
iron,  as  shown,  or  of  wood  lined  with  lead,  and 
in  sizes  from  1 to  4 gals. 

The  cistern  illustrated  in  fig.  5 is  made  of 
white  or  amber  enamelled  stoneware  with  the 
movable  dome  of  the  same  material.  The 
stand-pipe  is  of  lead  in.  in  diameter,  ex- 
tending a little  above  the  top  of  the  cistern  to 
prevent  secret  waste,  and  the  flushing-lever  is 
of  cast  iron.  Although  known  as  Duckett's 
"Ai"  Plunger  Cistern,  it  is  really  of  the 
dome  type.  The  flushing-lever  is  forked  at  the 
inner  end  and  attached  to  the  dome  by  a link 
on  each  side  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  dome  is  of  greater 
diameter  and  fits  somewhat  closely  into  the 
sunk  portion  of  the  cistern.  On  depressing 
the  lever  at  A,  the  dome  B is  raised, 
and  when  the  lever  is  suddenly  released, 
the  dome  acts  as  a piston  sliding  in  the 
sunk  portion  of  the  cistern,  and  forces 
the  water  upwards  over  the  lip  of  the 
standpipe,  thus  starting  the  siphonic  action, 
by  which  water  is  drawn  through  the  holes  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  dome  until  the  cistern  is 
nearly  empty.  Very  similar  cisterns  are  made 
of  cast-iron  with  cast-iron  domes.  In  order  to 
ensure  a sufficiently  rapid  descent  to  force  the 
water  over  the  lip  of  the  standpipe,  the  dome 
must  be  heavy,  it  is  therefore  almost  invariably 
noisy  in  action,  and  even  in  the  best  cisterns  of 
this  type  the  siphon  cannot  always  be  started 
at  the  first  or  even  second  attempt. 

In  the  plunger  siphon  cistern  the  siphon  is 
started  by  water  forced  into  it  by  means  of  a 
plunger  or  disc.  In  some  cisterns  of  this  type, 
siphonic  action  stops  when  the  handle  attached 
to  the  flushing-lever  is  released  ; these  have 
the  disadvantage  of  the  ordinary  valve  cistern 
in  not  giving  the  full  flush  every  time  the  closet 
is  used.  Others,  however,  continue  to  act 
after  the  handle  is  released.  Fig.  6 is  an 
example  of  the  latter  kind,  known  as  the 
“ Monarch.”  When  the  handle  is  pulled,  the 
disc  A (shown  by  dotted  lines)  is  raised  and 
forces  a small  quantity  of  water  over  the  bend 
at  the  top  of  the  siphon,  and  thus  starts  the 
siphonic  action.  In  other  cisterns  of  the  same 
type,  the  plunger  works  horizontally,  and  in 
others  vertically,  These  cisterns  are  less 
noisy  than  those  with  heavy  domes,  and 
siphonage  is  more  readily  started.  They  are, 
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however,  somewhat  more  complicated.  The 
plunger  and  cylinder  in  the  best  cisterns  are 
made  of  brass. 

Siphonage  is  sometimes  started  by  means  of 
a larger  “displacer”  attached  to  the  flushing- 
lever  and  dipping  into  the  water.  The  dis- 
placer is  so  designed  that,  when  the  lever  is 
depressed,  the  bulkier  portion  of  the  displacer 
enters  the  water  and  raises  the  level  of  the 
water  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  overflow  the 
standpipe  of  the  annular  siphon.  In  these 
cisterns,  the  top  of  the  standpipe  must  obviously 
be  below  the  top  of  the  cistern,  and  secret 
waste  may  possibly  occur. 

3.  Tipper  Cisterns. — Cisterns  of  this  type  are 
not  often  used  for  water-closets,  as  they  give 
rise  to  a considerable  amount  of  splashing,  and 
are  also  somewhat  noisy.  The  essential  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  a tipper  or  tumbler  swung 
on  pivots  and  attached  to  the  flushing  lever  in 
such  a manner  that,  when  the  handle  is 
pulled,  the  tipper  is  partially  turned  and  the 
contents  are  discharged  into  the  chamber  in 
which  the  tipper  is  swung,  and  pass  thence 
down  the  flush-pipe. 

4.  Pneumatic  Cisterns. — These  are  only 
adapted  for  high-pressure  supplies.  The  cis- 
tern is  a closed  galvanised  iron  cylinder 
regulated  to  hold  a certain  quantity  of  water 
in  addition  to  a quantity  of  compressed  air. 
When  the  closet  is  not  in  use  the  cistern  is 
empty,  and  there  is  therefore  no  risk  of  break- 
age by  frost.  In  one  apparatus  of  this  kind 
pressure  on  the  seat  of  the  closet  opens  the 
supply  valve,  closes  the  lower  portion  of  the 
flush-pipe,  and  allows  water  to  flow  up  the 
flush-pipe  into  the  cistern,  where  the  contained 
air  is  compressed  to  an  extent  corresponding 
with  the  pressure  of  the  water.  With  a water- 
pressure  of  70  lbs.,  2 gallons  will  enter  the 
cistern  in  less  than  a minute.  As  soon  as  the 
pressure  on  the  seat  is  withdrawn  the  supply- 
valve  closes  automatically,  and  in  so  doing 
opens  the  flush-pipe,  down  which  the  water 
in  the  cistern  is  forced  by  the  compressed  air 
with  great  velocity  into  the  closet-basin. 
There  is,  of  course,  a possibility  of  the  valves 
and  other  mechanism  getting  out  of  order. 
The  apparatus  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  and 
cannot  be  recommended. 

In  “ combination  ” closets  the  cisterns  are 
fixed  immediately  above  the  seats,  and  may  be 
either  of  valve  or  siphon  type,  but  with 
specially  large  outlets.  In  some  valve-cisterns 
of  this  kind  the  outlet  is  4 in.  in  diameter. 
Three-gallon  cisterns  ought  to  be  used  where 
possible.  Siphonic  closets  must  be  fitted  with 
special  cisterns,  adapted  for  the  several  closets, 
and  designed  so  that  the  full  flush  will  be  dis- 
charged whether  the  handle  is  continuously  held 
or  immediately  released.  Valve-cisterns  with 
floating  valves  may  be  used,  or  suitable  siphon 
cisterns.  The  capacity  ought  to  be  that  recom- 
mended by  the  maker  of  the  closet.  Some 
makers  say  that  their  siphonic  closets  will 
work  “perfectly”  with  a 2-gallon  flush,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  “strongly”  recommend  a 
3-gallon  cistern  “ where  permitted  by  the 
water  companies.”  This  strong  recommenda- 
tion appears  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  per- 
fection of  the  action  with  a 2-gallon  flush,  and 
the  larger  cistern  ought  therefore  to  be  used. 

Cisterns  are  commonly  made  of  cast  iron 
painted  inside  and  outside,  but  the  paint  soon 
wears  oft',  and  the  metal  rusts  and  discolours 
the  water,  and  eventually  stains  the  basin. 
Galvanised-iron  cisterns  (either  cast  iron  or 
sheet  iron  with  seamed  or  riveted  joints)  are 
very  little  better  in  this  respect  if  the  water  is 
soft.  Vitreous  enamel  is  often  applied  to  cast- 
iron  cisterns,  and  is  a much  better  protection. 
Iron  cisterns  are,  however,  somewhat  noisy, 
and  are  apt  to  be  cracked  by  frost,  especially 
if  fixed  in  external  closets.  Wood  cisterns  are 
better  in  both  respects,  and  may  be  lined  with 
lead  weighing  4lbs.  or  5 lbs.  per  superficial  foot, 
or  with  copper.  Glazed  fireclay  or  porcelain 
cisterns  are  also  occasionally  used,  but  are  not 
suited  for  external  closets  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  breakage  by  frost.  All  cisterns  in 
houses  ought  to  be  provided  with  covers  to 
deaden  the  sound,  or  entirely  cased  with 
woodwork. 

Many  water-closets  are  undoubtedly  very 
noisy  in  action.  The  rush  of  the  water  in  the 
basin  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  but  the 
sound  may  be  deadened  by  the  use  of  a hinged 
lid  over  the  seat,  and  by  fixing  the  cistern  at  a 
low  level  with  a correspondingly  larger  flush- 
pipe  and  valve  or  siphon  ; it  is  one  advantage 
of  the  “ Combination  ” closets  that  the  discharge 
creates  very  little  noise  in  the  basin.  Flushing 
cisterns  are  often  very  faulty  in  this  respect. 


The  ball-valve  may  admit  the  water  with  a 
loud  hissing  sound,  or  may  give  rise  to  “water- 
hammer  ” in  the  pipes  ; the  mechanism  (as  in 
some  dome  siphon  cisterns)  may  be  very 
clumsy ; and  in  siphon  cisterns  the  inrush  of 
air  at  the  conclusion  of  the  flush  may  cause  a 
loud  gurgling  and  sucking  sound.  In  the 
case  of  high-pressure  services  it  is  a good 
plan  to  fix  a screw  - down  stop  - cock  on 
the  supply-pipe,  so  that  the  supply  to  the 
ball-valve  can  be  regulated  ; if  this  is  done,  and 
the  ball-valve  is  of  the  full-way  type,  hissing 
and  water-hammer  will  be  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, prevented.  A simple  device  for  deaden- 
ing the  noise  of  the  supply  consists  in  attaching 
a pipe  to  the  outlet  of  the  ball-valve  and  carry- 
ing it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  so  that 
the  end  is  either  permanently  below  the  water 
remaining  in  the  cistern  after  each  flush,  or  is 
soon  covered  by  the  incoming  water.  Such 
pipes  are  shown  at  D in  fig.  5 and  at  B in  fig. 
6.  Cisterns  with  heavy  mechanism  ought  not 
to  be  selected.  Several  devices  have  been 
designed  for  preventing  the  noisy  rush 
of  air  in  siphon  cisterns.  One  of 
these  (Baxendale’s  “New  Pattern”)  is  shown 
in  fig.  7.  The  cistern  is  of  the  dome  type,  and 
an  air-pipe  A is  connected  near  the  foot  of  the 
stand-pipe,  and  carried  up  above  the  water- 
level  and  bent  downwards  again  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern.  In  this  pipe  a hole  B 
is  bored.  When  the  siphonic  action  is  in  pro- 
gress the  float  C descends  and  covers  the  hole, 
but  as  it  does  not  fit  closely  against  the  pipe, 
a small  amount  of  air  is  admitted  at  B during 
the  descent  of  the  float.  This  gradual  intro- 
duction of  air  checks  the  siphonic  action  very 
slightly,  but  greatly  reduces  the  rush  of  air 
when  the  cistern  is  emptied.  The  makers 
claim  that  “ the  sucking,  swirling  noise  is 
entirely  prevented.” 

Many  cisterns  are  fitted  with  f-in.  ball- 
valves,  but  this  size  is  too  small  for  rapid  filling 
if  the  pressure  is  low,  and  for  silent  action  if 
the  pressure  is  high.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
a larger  ball-valve,  controlled  where  necessary 
by  a stop-cock  on  the  supply-pipe. 

Cisterns  are  usually  actuated  by  means  of  a 
chain  and  handle  attached  to  the  flushing 
lever,  but  for  asylums  a brass  slide  working  in 
a dovetailed  groove  is  sometimes  used  ; this  is 
a convenient  arrangement,  and  has  a good 
appearance.  A more  novel  device  is  a press- 
button,  like  that  used  for  electric  bells.  Auto- 
matic seat-action  is  desirable  in  certain  places. 
Numerous  devices  have  been  designed.  One 
example  was  illustrated  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  another  has  been  described  under  the 
heading  of  pneumatic  cisterns.  The  mechanism 
out  to  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

Flush-pipes  from  cisterns  fixed  in  the  usual 
manner  about  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  above  the  floor  are 
commonly  ij  in.  or  ii  in.  in  diameter  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  cistern,  and  may  be  of  lead 
(not  less  than  9 lbs.  per  yard  for  i£-in.  pipe  and 
10^  lbs.  for  i|-in.),  or  of  galvanised  iron, 
copper,  or  brass.  Flush-pipes  of  the  three  last- 
named  metals,  bent  to  the  proper  curves,  are 
supplied  by  the  makers  of  the  cisterns  and 
closets,  and  are  more  easily  fixed  than  lead 
pipes  ; they  have  also  the  advantage  of  being 
of  the  length  which  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  best  suited  to  the  closet  and 
cistern.  Galvanised  iron  can  only  be  recom- 
mended for  cottages,  workshops,  and  other 
places  where  strict  economy  as  well  as  rough 
usage  must  be  considered.  The  brass  pipes 
may  be  either  polished  or  nickel-plated,  and 
the  copper  may  be  finished  in  various  ways. 


OBITUARY . 

Mr.  W.  Bassett- Smith.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  at  Clapham,  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  of  Mr.  William  Bassett- Smith,  of 
North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  and  of  Drummond- 
ebambers,  No.  10,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  William  & 
Charles  Aubrey  Bassett  - Smith.  Of  his  archi- 
tectural works  we  may  mention  Christ  Church, 
Penge  (1884-5),  St.  John's  Church,  Highbury  Vale 
(1SS1-2),  and  the  addition  of  the  tower,  spire, 
and  south  aisle,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Caterham 
— of  which  we  published  an  illustration  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1SS3.  The  firm  prepared  plans  and 
designs  for  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  North 
Side,  Clapham  Common,  at  the  corner  of  Lavender- 
gardens,  four  years  ago,  and  for  the  reredos— the 
latter  being  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rudge,  of 
Clapham  Common.  On  April  20  last  year  a faculty 
was  granted  by  the  Consistorial  Court,  sitting  in  St. 
Paul’s,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C., 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  for  carrying 
out,  at  a computed  cost  of  about  6,000/.,  alterations 


and  an  enlargement  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Westbourne  Park-road,  Paddington  (Messrs.  F.  & 
H.  Francis,  architects,  1855-6),  to  embrace  the 
taking  down  of  the  end  of  the  chancel,  which  faces 
westward,  the  building  of  a new  chancel  with  an 
apsidal  end,  a sanctuary,  a new  gallery  staircase,  a 
new  vestry,  new  porch,  new  south  chancel  aisle, 
and  a rearrangement  of  the  interior,  the  re-point- 
ing of  the  walls  and  general  repair  of  the  fabric, 
after  the  plans  and  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  partner  ; the  reredos  and  altar  are  by  Mr. 
Pippet,  of  Solihull.  The  firm  carried  out  the  recent 
extensive  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  Stick- 
ney,  in  Lincolnshire,  at  a cost  of  about  2,500/.,  in 
accordance  with  a report  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
1884  upon  the  condition  of  the  tower,  which,  con- 
structed principally  of  local  sandstone,  had  become 
unsafe,  and  at  the  late  Mr.  Butterfield’s  suggestion 
had  been  fitted,  though,  as  it  proved,  to  little  pur- 
pose, with  an  interior  wooden  frame  for  taking  the 
weight  of  the  bells  off  the  wall.  Mr.  Smith  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  bells,  as  well  as  of  the 
upper  Half  of  the  tower  ; this  was  done  in  1887,  and 
the  porch  was  rebuilt.  In  the  following  year  a tender 
L735/-  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Halliday,  of  Stamford,  was 
accepted  for  the  rebuilding  of  'the  tower  and  re- 
hangingof  thebells  ; other  repairs  were  also  made,  and 
Messrs.  Warner,  of  London,  have  rehung  the  bells. 
Messrs.  W.  & C.  A.  Bassett-Smith  superintended  a 
remodelling  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  at  St. 
Mary  s National  Schools, West  End-lane,  Hampstead, 
and  were  the  architects  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Plumstead  Marshes,  which,  when  completed  after 
the  entire  designs,  will  accommodate  625  persons, 
at  a cost  of  about  4,800/.  They  were  also  architects 
for  the  restoration  (Messrs.  King  & Ridley,  of 
Lutterworth,  contractors),  at  a cost  of  about  1,800/., 
of  Wolvey  parish  church,  Warwickshire,  including 
new  oaken  roofs  for  the  nave  and  two  aisles,  a 
parapet  on  the  nave  roof,  &c.  (Mr.  C.  A.  Bassett- 
Smith)  ; and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  Philip 
Day,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gabriel,  at  Willesden 
Green  (1897),  Mr.  J.  Bentley  being  the  contractor. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Marble  Hall  and  Lounge,  De  Keyser's 

Royal  Hotel,  Victoria  Embankment.  De 

Keyser's  Royal  Hotel  was  opened  in  1874,  taking 
the  place  of  a former  hotel  which  existed  in 
Chatham  - place  before  the  completion  of  the 
Embankment.  When  the  present  hotel  was  opened 
it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  accommodate  the 
number  of  visitors  (over  400)  which  it  now  does, 
as  the  hotel  has,  since  the  above  date,  been  twice 
enlarged.  To  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
hotel  visitors  of  the  present  day,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  a lounge  in  addition  to  the  existing 
drawing,  smoking,  and  reading-rooms,  and  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  abandon  the  courtyard 
into  which  vehicles  then  drove,  and  to  form  the 
lounge  that  has  now  been  completed.  This 
lounge  measures  5S  ft.  by  52  ft.,  and  has  a 
central  dome  35  ft.  in  diameter  and  over  30  ft. 
high.  There  is  also  an  outer  entrance  - hall 
nearly  40  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  without  interrupting  the  business  of 
the  hotel,  a temporary  entrance  being  provided 
during  the  execution  of  the  works.  The  new 
addition  is  paved  with  marble  mosaic,  with  a bold 
pattern  to  mark  the  circular  floor  under  the  dome. 
The  dado  is  formed  with  a bronze  base,  alabaster 
die,  and  grand  antique  coping.  The  columns  are 
of  Languedoc  marble  with  bronzed  caps,  the 
cornices  in  plaster,  and  generally  painted  white,  and 
the  walls  are  lined  with  gilt  Japanese  leather  paper. 
The  alterations  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architects,  Mr.  E.  A 
Gaining  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Pelly,  by  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  of  Bloomsbury,  their  foreman  in  charge 
being  Mr.  W.  Mann.  The  alteration  has  necessitated 
the  entire  reorganisation  of  the  offices  and  control 
of  the  hotel  business.  The  following  firms  have 
carried  out  certain  works  : Messrs.  Burke  & Co 
Newman-street,  W.,  the  marble  work  ; Messrs.  Dent 
& Hellyer,  Newcastle-street,  W.C.,  the  sanitary 
work  (which  has  been  materially  improved  and 
extended) ; Messrs.  A.  L.  Moore  & Co.,  Southamp- 
ton-row, W.C.,  the  ornamental  glazing  of  the  dome 
and  other  parts  ; Messrs.  Adams  & Co  , the  electric 
bells  ; Messrs.  Rashleigh,  Phipps,  & Co.,  the  wiring 
for  electric  light;  Messrs.  Bennett,  the  electric 
light  fittings;  Messrs.  Peacock  & Co.,  Clerkenwell- 
road,  E.C.,  the  house  telephones  ; Messrs.  Simpson 
& Co.,  Pimlico,  certain  alterations  to  the  hydraulic 
lifts;  The  Van  Kannell  Door  Co.,  Finsbury,  have 
also  supplied  two  of  their  revolving  doors  for  the 
entrance  hall ; Messrs.  Lindsay,  Neale,  & Co.,  of 
Paddington,  did  the  constructional  steelwork  ; Mr. 
J.  Annan,  of  Pimlico,  executed  the  cornices,  which 
are  in  fibrous  plaster,  and  prepared  all  the  modelling 
for  the  plaster  work. 

The  New  Imperial  Theatre,  Westminster.— 
In  the  new  Imperial  Theatre,  which  has  just  been 
opened,  nothing  remains  of  the  old,  except  the 
outer  walls  and  the  fabric  of  the  old  dressing-rooms 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  The  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion has  included  a new  roof,  an  entirely  new 
auditorium,  new  staircases  and  foyers,  a new  stage, 
and  the  most  modern  system  of  electric  lighting. 
This  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Frank  Verity, 
the  architect,  under  Mrs.  Langtry's  personal 
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direction.  The  whole  work  has  been  finished  in 
three  and  a-half  months,  having  been  commenced 
on  January  1.  The  theatre  has  a holding  capacity 
of  1,150  persons.  The  auditorium  is  50  ft.  wide, 
the  proscenium  opening  30  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  high, 
with  a stage  40  ft.  in  depth  and  65  ft.  in  width. 
The  conventional  scheme  of  modern  theatre  decora- 
tion has  been  disregarded,  the  whole  treatment 
being  of  a purely  architectural  character,  in  which 
marble  and  burnished  metal  are  the  dominating 
materials  employed.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
period  of  the  First. Empire.  The  general  wall  sur- 
face is  of  Pavonazetta  marble,  broken  by  the 
vertical  lines  of  pilasters  of  Sienna  marble  with 
metal  caps  and  base.  The  proscenium  opening 
represents  the  fa?ade  of  a temple  ; on  each  side  of 
the  opening  are  two  monoliths  of  Greek  Cipollino 
marble  upon  Pavonazetta  pedestals,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment  of  statuary  marble.  Metal 
enrichmentsare  employed  throughout  the  auditorium. 
Apart  from  this,  the  colour-relief  is  obtained  from 
the  burnished  metal  and  the  silk  draperies  of  the 
two  Royal  boxes,  and  the  draperies  on  the  principal 
tier  front,  on  the  side  boxes,  and  on  the  wall 
surfaces  behind  the  various  ranges  of  seats.  No 
decorative  painting  or  gilding  of  any  description 
will  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  auditorium.  Ihe 
two  Royal  boxes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pros- 
cenium, form  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
interior,  standing  out  in  semicircle  and  carried  up 
through  the  height  of  the  two  tiers,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a dome  from  which  are  suspended 
curtains  of  buttercup  yellow  silk  with  white 
powderings  of  fleur-de-lys.  The  drapery  over  the 
front  is  of  green  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  curtains,  hangings,  and  embroideries  have  all 
been  designed  by  the  architect  and  executed  by  the 
Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Verity.  There  is  no  painted  act  drop 
and  there  are  no  tableau  curtains  ; but  an  adaption 
of  the  old-fashioned  drop  curtain  (of  hideous  green 
baize)  in  rich  green  velvet,  which  when  lowered 
hangs  in  graceful  festoons,  with  a deep  valance  of 
embroideries ; this,  when  the  curtain  is  raised, 
forms  an  architectural  frieze — a decorative  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  conventional  “ proscenium 
border."  A velarium  forms  the  ceiling  of  the 
gallery,  which  in  the  general  scheme  partakes  of  the 
character  of  an  atrium  or  forecourt.  All  the 
reserved  seats  in  the  house  are  upholstered 
in  buttercup  yellow.  The  principal  foyers 
are  decorated  with  an  arabesque  colour  treat- 
ment in  two  tones,  green  on  white  or  black  on 
white.  The  lighting  of  the  theatre  depends  through- 
out on  electricity.  The  main  source  of  light  in  the 
auditorium  is  by  lamps  concealed  over  sheets  of 
amber-tinted  glass  in  the  ceiling  ; the  effect  of  warm 
sunlight  is  thus  produced.  Electric  torches  are 
fixed  round  the  tier  fronts,  and  hanging  lights  of 
classical  design  are  suspended  from  the  marble 
walls.  The  tiers  are  built  on  the  cantilever  prin- 
ciple. Each  section  of  the  house  has  independent 
foyer  accommodation  ; in  the  stalls  and  balcony 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  buffet.  Messrs.  John  Allen 
& Sons,  Limited,  of  Kilburn,  were  the  builders,  and 
the  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  E.  W.  Hands.  The 
modelled  plaster  work  and  metal  enrichments  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackson  & Sons  ; the  steel  work  by 
Messrs.  R.  Moreland  & Sons,  Limited  ; the  electric 
lighting,  both  for  stage  and  front  of  house,  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  & Brown,  who 
also  supplied  the  gas  braziers,  fire  hydrants, 
wrought  iron  and  glass  ceiling  for  sunlight  effects, 
arc  lamps,  fireproof  curtain  and  outside  fire  escape 
from  Hies,  and  ventilation  The  marble  work  was 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley, 

Tower,  Chichester  Cathedral.— The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  visited  Chichester  on  the 
16th  inst.  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
north-west  tower  of  the  cathedral,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  at  a cost  of  just  over  8,000/.  No  authentic 
records  are  in  existence  as  to  the  exact  circum- 
stances in  which  the  old  tower  fell,  but  the  disaster 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  the  year  1634, 
the  cause  most  probably  being  the  defective  nature 
of  the  foundations.  Not  until  the  episcopate  of  the 
late  Dr.  Durnford  were  any  active  steps  taken 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower.  When  a fund 
was  started  for  a general  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral the  executive  committee  found  that,  owing  to 
the  insecurity  of  the  west  bay  of  the  nave 
vault,  the  rebuilding  of  the  north-west  tower 
was  the  work  which  most  demanded  atten- 
tion. The  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson  prepared  a 
design  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower,  which, 
subject  to  certain  modifications,  was  ultimately 
adopted.  The  south  side  of  the  tower,  forming  part 
of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  was  intact,  although 
the  arches  of  the  triforium  and  clearstory  stages 
were  walled  up.  All  that  remained  was  to  carry 
the  same  design  round  the  three  remaining  sides, 
but  there  was  a good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the 
character  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  before  a 
satisfactory  agreement  was  arrived  at.  Messrs. 
Luscom.be  & Son,  of  Exeter,  were  given  the  con- 
tract for  the  wbrk,  which  was  carried  out  in  sections, 
the  money  for  each  section  being  first  obtained  in 
subscriptions  before  the  next  stage  was  proceeded 
with.  Mr.  Frank  Pearson  succeeded  to  the  duties 
of  architect  on  the  death  of  his  father.  The  new 
tower,  which  resembles  in  its  general  character  the 
south-west  tower,  is  about  34  ft.  square  over  all, 
and  from  floor  to  ceiling,  a height  of  nearly  100  ft., 


is  open  to  the  cathedral.  The  work  has  occupied 
about  2i  years. — Times. 

Dispensary,  Canterbury.  — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Canterbury  Dispensary  premises 
has  just  been  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Gentry  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  A.  Bromley 
is  the  architect. 

Proposed  New  Municipal  Buildings  for 
Boston. — A special  meeting  of  the  Boston  Town 
Council  was  held  recently,  the  Mayor  (Aid.  W.  T. 
Simonds)  presiding,  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
purchasing  a site  in  West-street  for  the  new 
municipal  buildings  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at 
a cost  of  16,500 /.  The  Mayor  proposed  that  a site 
in  West-street,  consisting  of  1,149  square  yards,  be 
acquired  at  a cost  of  1,149/.,  and  that  a contract  to 
that  effect  be  signed.  This  was  agreed  to  after 
discussion. 

Brighton  Public  Library.— The  ceremony  of 
laying  the  commemoration  stone  of  the  new  munici- 
pal buildings  in  Church-street,  Brighton,  which  are 
to  include  a public  library,  museum,  and  art  gallery, 
took  place  recently.  On  the  ground  floor  there  will 
be  a separate  entrance  to  the  Dome,  20  ft.  wide,  in 
Church-street,  and  separate  entrances  will  also  be 
provided  to  the  library,  museum,  and  art  galleries. 
There  will  be  a public  newsroom,  73  ft.  long  and 
28  ft.  wide,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  lending 
library  will  be  88  ft.  6 in.  by  44  ft.,  with  a counter 
65  ft.  in  length.  There  will  also  be  a public 
reading-room  for  adults,  and  one  for  boys.  The 
reference  library  will  be  a room  90  ft.  long  and  2S  ft. 
wide,  and  the  museum  will  also  have,  on  the  ground 
floor,  a committee-room,  28  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  a 
pottery-room,  50  ft.  by  2S  ft.  On  the  first  floor, 
facing  Church-street,  will  be  a new  picture  gallery. 
1 1 o ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide.  The  present  gallery  will 
be  used  for  loan  exhibits,  and  there  will  be  another 
room  which  will  be  used  for  local  views.  The 
entrance  to  the  Dome  in  the  Pavilion  grounds  will 
be  improved  by  erecting  a porte-cochere  in  the  place 
of  the  old  wooden  pent-house  which  at  present 
exists.  The  buildings  have  been  planned  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  C.  May,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

Electricity  Works,  Keighley,  Yorkshire.— 
The  electricity  works  at  Low  Bridge,  which  will 
supply  Keighley  with  electric  light,  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  contractors  were  as  follows : — 
Masonry  and  concrete,  carpentry  and  joinery  and 
floor  tiling,  Mr.  T.  E.  Sugden,  Keighley ; con- 
structional steel  work,  Messrs.  Carter  Bros., 
Limited,  Manchester  ; plumber  and  glazier,  Messrs. 
W.  & J.  Harrison,  Keighley;  slater,  Mr.  W.  Thorn- 
ton, Keighley  ; plasterers,  Messrs.  Edmondson 
Bros.,  Keighley ; painting,  Messrs.  W.  Seaton  & 
Co.,  Keighley ; wall  tiling,  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Opalite  Tile  Company.  The  architect, 
Mr.  H.  Chilvers,  wa3  recently  presented  by  Aider- 
man  Paget  with  a dressing-bag  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  staff  and  some  of  the  contractors. 

Schools,  St.  Albans. — New  board  schools  have 
been  erected  at  St.  Albans  in  the  Old  London-road. 
The  site  is  at  the  end  of  the  road  nearest  the  town, 
and  is  situated  about  275  ft  above  the  sea  level.  It 
has  a frontage  to  the  Old  London-road  of  105  ft., 
and  an  average  depth  of  160  ft.  The  Education 
Department  sanctioned  a scheme  of  four  class- 
rooms, each  for  fifty  boys,  with  provision  for  a future 
increase  by  two  classrooms,  also  to  accommodate 
fifty  boys  each.  In  the  school,  as  now  built,  there 
is  a schoolroom  for  100,  hereafter  to  be  divided  by 
a sliding  partition,  into  two  classrooms,  each  for 
fifty.  The  precaution  has  been  taken  to  build  the 
lobbies,  cloakrooms,  &c.,  of  the  size  that  will  be 
required  for  300  scholars  ; so  that  enlargement  in 
this  portion  of  the  buildings  will  be  unnecessary  to 
complete  the  school.  The  storeroom  of  the  larger 
school  is  to  be  used  as  a masters’  room  for  a time 
before  the  permanent  masters’  room  is  built. 
The  walls  of  the  buildings  are  carried  out  in 
local  red  bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Woburn  red  plain  tiles.  In  the  oak  bell-turret  is 
hung  the  bell  from  the  house  at  Colney  Park,  which 
was  sold  when  the  old  mansion  was  pulled  down. 
The  floors  in  the  passages  are  of  Stuart’s  granolithic, 
and  the  rest  of  the  floors  are  of  Duffy’s  pitch-pine 
blocks.  The  heating  is  by  Shorland's  stoves.  Fresh 
cold  air  is  admitted  by  Tobin  tubes.  The  floors  of 
the  classrooms  are  in  steps.  The  plans  for  the 
schools  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clarkson, 
architects,  of  St.  Albans,  who  have  now  completed 
four  school  buildings  for  the  Board.  Messrs. 
Whibley  & Jervis,  of  St.  Albans,  were  the  builders, 
and  their  contract  was  for  2,700/.  Mr.  H.  Tanner 
was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  lavatories  and  other 
sanitary  appliances  are  from  Messrs.  Adam3,  of 
Leeds.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  lighted  by 
gas,  the  fittings  having  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Strode  & Co. 

The  Portman  Market.— The  Portman  Market 
in  Church-street,  Edgware-road,  was  opened  on  the 
1 8th  inst.  The  market,  which  is  for  meat,  fish,  and 
vegetables,  contains  175  stalls  and  twelve  shops, 
which  are  divided  by  avenues  running  diagonally  as 
well  as  straight  across.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Gunton,  of  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gunton. 

Hotel,  Glasgow. — The  New  Century  Hotel  in 
Holm-street,  Glasgow,  was  opened  on  the  10th  inst 
The  building,  which  is  intended  for  the  middle 
classes,  i3  130  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  has  seven  flats,  con- 
taining upwards  of  400  bedrooms.  The  building  is 
fitted  with  lifts  and  is  lit  by  electricity.  Messrs. 


Frank  Burnett  & Boston,  of  Glasgow,  were'  the 
architects. 

Proposed  School  of  Cookery,  Newcastle.— 
A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  recently 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Town  Hall  Buildings, 
Newcastle,  by  Colonel  A.  J.  Hopper,  R.E.,  regarding 
the  application  of  the  Corporation  to  borrow 
10,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a school  of  cookery  in 
Northumberland-road,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Dyson  sub- 
mitted the  plans  for  the  school,  which  he  explained 
to  the  Inspector. 

Hotel,  Seaton  Hirst,  Northumberland  — 
The  new  hotel  built  by  Mr.  Deuchar,  Newcastle,  at 
Seaton  Hirst  was  opened  recently.  The  building 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Douglas,  of  North 
Seaton,  at  a cost  of  10,000/.,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Simpson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Newcastle. 

Congregational  Church,  Hanley.  — On  the 
iSth  inst.  the  foundation-stones  of  a new  Congrega- 
tional chapel  were  laid  at  Hanley.  It  is  to  be  called 
the  Park  Congregational  Church.  Messrs.  Wood  N 
Hutchings,  of  Tunstall,  are  the  architects,  and  at 
present  the  school  and  classrooms  alone  are  to  be 
erected,  at  a cost  of  2,000/. 

Baths,  Battersea.— On  the  20th  inst.,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  opened  the  new  baths  and 
washhouses  which  have  been  constructed  at  Nine 
Elms  by  the  Battersea  Borough  Council.  A site 
was  selected  in  the  Battersea  Park-road,  abutting 
upon  Cringle-street,  and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Smith,  of  Westminster,  were  accepted  in  com- 
petition. The  new  baths  have  been  erected  by  the 
Works  Department  of  the  Borough  Council,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Pilditch. 
The  area  of  the  land  upon  which  the  baths  are 
erected  is  28,020  superficial  ft , but  an  additional 

10.000  ft.  of  ground  adjoining  has  since  been  pur- 
chased, so  that  future  additions  can  easily  be 
carried  out  if  deemed  advisable.  The  whole  of 
the  establishment  devoted  to  public  purposes 
is  arranged  on  the  ground  floor,  the  upper  floor 
in  the  Battersea  Park-road  being  occupied  by 
the  rooms  required  by  the  Baths  Committee  and 
the  superintendent's  residence,  other  portions  in  the 
rear  being  used  for  the  establishment  laundry  and 
artistes’  and  club-rooms.  The  three  chief  entrances 
are  in  the  thoroughfare  mentioned — the  private 
entrance  to  the  board-room  and  superintendent’s 
apartments,  the  men's  entrance  to  the  swimming 
baths  and  slipper  baths  (of  which  latter  there  are 
thirty-eight),  and  the  women’s  entrance  to  their 
slipper  baths,  of  which  there  are  twelve. 
The  private  baths  are  to  be  of  enamelled 
iron,  with  divisions  of  marbled  slate.  The 
swimming-bath  has  a water  area  of  150  ft. 
by  50  ft.,  and  faces  Cringle-street.  Steam  is 
also  to  be  used  for  heating  the  buildings 
and  water  for  the  slipper  baths.  Attached  to  the 
swimming-bath  are  the  club-rooms,  as  provision 
has  been  made  for  utilising  the  structure  as  a public 
hall  during  the  winter  months  for  concert  and  other 
purposes.  A gallery  runs  round  three  sides  of  the 
bath,  with  staircases  for  ingress  and  egress  ; and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  accommodation  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities  will  suffice  for  about 

1.000  persons.  The  bath  will  be  3 ft.  6 in.  deep  at  its 
shallow  end,  and  6 ft.  6 in.  at  the  deep  end.  The 
entrance  to  the  public  laundry  and  washhouses  will 
be  at  the  extreme  or  northern  end  of  Cringle- 
street.  This  establishment  is  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  sixty-four  persons.  Fifty-three 
washing  compartments  are  provided,  with  three 
washing  machines,  sixty-three  drying-horses,  and 
four  hydro-extractors.  In  the  ironing-room  adjoin- 
ing will  be  four  mangles,  with  ironing  and  folding 
tables.  The  house  laundry  on  the  first  floor  is  to  be 
fitted  up  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  doing 
the  whole  of  the  washing  in  connexion  with  the 
establishment.  The  buildings  are  of  fire  proof  con- 
struction. They  are  erected  with  red  bricks  and 
Portland  stone  dressings  in  the  English  Renaissance 
style.  Mr.  F.  R.  R.  J.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Mark 
Green  have  acted  as  superintendents  of  the  work. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Scheme,  Rochford  Hundred.— Mr. 
H.  P.  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  a Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  recently  at  the 
Board-room  of  the  Rochford  Workhouse,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Rochford  Rural  District  Council’s 
application  for  sanction  to  the  borrowing  of 
25,000/.-  for  works  of  water  supply  for  Hadleigh, 
Hockwell,  Hockley,  Rayleigh,  Rochford,  and  South’ 
Benfleet,  and  the  Rochford  special  drainage  dis- 
trict ; and  for  the  construction  of  works  at 
Thundersley.  The  Clerk  explained  that  out  of  an 
estimated  total  of  1,282  houses  in  the  six  parishes 
concerned,  the  scheme  could  supply  1,039.  Mr. 
G.  R.  Strachan,  engineer,  explained  the  plans  in 
detail.  The  quantity  of  water  wanted  was  100,000 
gallons  a day,  and  he  was  quite  confident  from  the 
tests  that  there  would  be  that  yield.  Dr.  Thresh, 
the  county  medical  officer,  had  reported  that  the 
water  was  not  only  pure  and  soft,  but  the  well  was 
so  constructed  that  contamination  was  practically 
impossible.  The  population  to  be  served  was 
between  3,000  and  4,000  ; and  Mr.  Strachan 
reckoned  the  well  to  be  capable  of  supplying  6,000. 
The  tower  was  to  be  So  ft.  high,  and  the  tank  would 
hold  40,000  gallons. 
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Water  Works  for  Bewdley.— The  ceremony 
of  turning  the  first  sod  of  the  Bewdley  Water 
Works  was  performed  on  the  15th  inst.  by  the 
Mayor  of  that  borough.  A scheme  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Berrington,  C.E.,  of  Wolverhampton,  has  been 
adopted.  The  contract  for  the  works  is  10,600 Z. 

The  Docks  at  Barrow-in-Furness.  — The 
lowering  of  the  Ramsden  Dock  lock  sill  24  ft. 
having  been  successfully  accomplished,  water  has 
been  let  into  it  preparatory  to  drawing  the  piles  of 
the  coffer-dam.  The  contract  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  John  Aird  & Co.,  and  has  involved  the 
expenditure  of  200,000/. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.— At  the  Church  of  Sacre  Cceur,  Mont- 
martre, the  foundations  for  the  tower  have  been 
commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
architect,  M Rauline.  M.  Fagel,  the  sculptor,  is 
completing  the  decoration  of  the  Chapel  de  l'Armee, 
where  the  bas-reliefs  represent  military  subjects.  At 
the  adjoining  ancient  church  of  St.  Pierre  the  re- 
storation work  is  being  pushed  on,  and  the  choir  is 
now  detached  from  its  surroundings  and  seen  in  its 

ancient  condition. The  Municipal  Council  of 

Paris  has  decided  on  the  formation  of  a new  metro- 
politan line  of  railway  connecting  the  Opera  House 
on  the  one  hand  with  Auteuil,  on  the  other  hand 
with  Buttes-Chaumont.  The  Council  is  also  con- 
sidering the  re-erection  on  the  Place  Dauphine  of 
the  monument  to  Desaix,  the  remains  of  which  are 
at  present  preserved  in  the  Magasins  des  Beaux-Arts 

at  Auteuil M.  Morin-Goustiaux,  the  architect, 

has  been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
Cirque-Palace  des  Champs  Elysees,  which  will  re- 
place the  old  Cirque  des  Champs  Elysees. The 

new  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne  are  to  be  traversed 
by  a passage  leading  from  Rue  Saint-Jacques  to  the 
Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  which  will  be  open  to  the 

public.  It  will  be  called  Galerie  Gerson. The 

widow  of  M.  Falguiere,  the  late  sculptor,  is  about  j 
to  arrange,  in  one  of  his  former  studios,  a j 
collection  of  the  first  models  or  maquettes  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the  great  sculptor,  also 
some  of  his  works  in  marble  and  of  his  paintings. 

The  “ Commission  des  Grande  Travaux  ” of  the 

Department  of  the  Seine  has  issued  a Report  in 
favour  of  the  completion  of  Boulevard  Haussman 
from  Rue  Taitbout  to  Boulevard  Montmartre,  a 

work  which  has  long  been  called  for. The 

Government  has  decided  on  the  creation  of  a corps 
of  Colonial  architects,  who  will  be  employed  in 

Indo-China,  Guadeloupe,  &c. M.  Bussiere,  of 

Bourges,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Society 

of  Architects  of  the  Centre  of  France. The 

“ Soci6te  des  Amis  des  Monuments  Rouennais  ” has 
bought  the  old  house  in  Rue  St.  Romain,  Rouen, 

which  the  municipality  had  intended  to  destroy. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  com- 
missioned to  institute  a commission  to  inquire  into 
the  means  of  creating  local  provincial  schools  of 
architecture  in  France. M.  Weissemburger,  archi- 

tect, has  been  commissioned,  along  with  M.  Bussiere 
as  sculptor,  to  design  a monument  to  be  erected  at 
Luneville  to  the  memory  of  the  late  M.  Erckmann, 
the  joint  author  of  the  popular  Erckmann-Chatrian 

military  novels. The  municipality  of  Troyes  have 

opened  a competition  for  a circus  theatre,  at  a 

cost  of  350,000  fr. M.  Girault,  the  architect  who 

designed  the  monument  to  Pasteur  at  the  Institute 
in  the  Rue  Dutot,  has  completed  a reliquary  intended 
to  receive  the  mask  of  Pasteur.  It  consists  of  a 
crystal  coffer  ornamented  with  six  garlands  of 
laurel  in  bronze  chased  and  gilt,  connected  by  an 
oak  crown  with  a poppy  finial. The  Architec- 

tural Department  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  proceeding 
with  a restoration  of  the  Gothic  fountain  in  the 
square  of  Notre  Dame,  the  work  of  the  architect 
Parfait  Merlieux. 

The.  Improvement  of  the  Nile.— Sir  William 
Garstin,  Egyptian  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Works,  has  just  returned  here  from  a fifty 
days’  journey  of  inspection  up  the  Nile,  which 
extended  to  Gondokoro,  on  the  Uganda  frontier. 
South  of  Gondokoro  the  Nile  is  now  unnavigable, 
owing  to  its  exceptional  lowness.  The  main  object 
of  Sir  William  Garstin’s  journey  was  to  inspect  the 
sudd  cutting  with  a view  to  deciding  what  further 
work  should  be  undertaken  and  also  to  ascertain  by 
measuring  the  river  discharge  above  and  below  the 
sudd  the  amount  of  water  lost  in  the  marshes.  The 
sudd  has  now  been  removed  from  the  whole  of  the 
Bahr-el-Gebel,  except  for  23  miles.  Owing  to  the 
early  rainfall,  the  clearing  of  the  last  portion  has 
been  postponed  to  October,  and  will  be  completed 
by  January  next.  The  portions  of  the  river  cleared 
in  1900  by  Major  Peake  are  in  good  order,  and 
there  is  no  visible  sign  of  fresh  blocks.  Lieutenant 
Denny,  R.N.,  cleared  four  blocks  at  the  south  end 
of  the  swamps  this  winter,  with  excellent  results. 
When  the  above-mentioned  blocks  have  been 
cleared  there  will  be  a free  navigable  channel 
from  Rejaf  to  Omdurman,  a distance  of  1,200  miles. 
— The  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  Times. 


The  Architectural  Museum.— We  learn  that 
the  King  has  been  pleased  to  become  the  patron  of 
the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  Westminster 
School  of  Art  in  Tufton-street, 


THE  BUILDER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Incorporated  Church-Building  Society.— 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  7,  Dean’s  Yard,  West- 
minster Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman 
in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of 
the  following  objects,  viz.  : — Building  new  churches 
at  High  Wycombe,  St.  John,  Bucks,  175/.  ; and 
Holloway  Christ  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Dethick 
Lea  and  Holloway,  near  Matlock  Bath,  80/.  ; and 
towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Chevening  St. 
Botolph,  near  Sevenoaks,  30/.  ; Llanddwywe  St. 
Dwywe,  near  Dyffryn,  Merioneth,  20/.;  Lydbury 
North  St.  Michael,  Salop,  30/. ; Wealdstone  Holy 
Trinity,  Middlesex,  35/.  ; Wendlebury  St.  Giles, 
Oxon,  25/. ; and  Worlington  All  Saints,  near  Soham, 
15/.  Grants  were  also  made  from  the  Special  Mission 
Buildings  Fund  towards  building  mission  churches  at 
Latchford  St.  James,  near  Warrington,  15/.  ; Ley- 
tonstone  St.  Augustine,  Essex,  40/.  ; and  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  St.  Gabriel,  Durham,  50/.  The  following 
grants  were  also  paid  for  works  completed  : — New 
Found  Pool,  St.  Augustine,  Leicester,  500/.  on  account 
of  a grant  of  1,000/.  ; Charing  Cross-road,  St.  Mary- 
the-Virgin,  London,  50/  ; Surfleet,  St.  Lawrence, 
near  Spalding,  20/.  ; Newport,  St.  Cuthbert,  Mid- 
dlesbrough, 80/.  ; and  Broadheath,  St.  Alban,  near 
Altrincham,  30/.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of 
225/.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  twenty-eight 
churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the  society.  The 
grants  voted  at  this  meeting  have  nearly  exhausted 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and 
contributions  are  invited  to  enable  the  committee 
to  vote  substantial  grants  and  to  continue  the 
work  which  this  society  has  carried  on  during  the 
past  eighty-three  years.  The  annual  general  Court 
of  the  society  will  be  held  at  three  p.m.  on  Friday, 
May  17,  at  the  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard,  West- 
minster Abbey,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  president  of  the  society. 

Birmingham  Architects  and  the  University 
Buildings. — The  statement  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  University  Council  the  principle  of  selecting 
designs  by  competition  could  not  be  advantageously 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  new  University  building 
has  raised  considerable  feeling  among  some  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  University,  as  well 
a3  the  architects  of  Birmingham,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
entirely  exclude  the  latter  from  the  opportunity  of 
testing  their  ability  to  produce  a suitable  design  for 
the  proposed  buildings.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
decided  to  request  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
(Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain)  to  receive  a deputation  of 
architects  and  subscribers,  who  will  place  before 
him  reasons  why  he  should  use  hi3  influence  to  have 
the  question  reconsidered,  in  the  hope  that,  by 
means  of  a carefully-conducted  competition,  the 
best  available  architectural  talent  may  be  brought 
to  the  front.  A requisition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
asking  him  to  receive  such  a deputation  is  in  course 
of  preparation. — Birmingham  Post. 

Housing  Scheme,  &c.,  Manchester.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  Manchester  City  Council,  the 
Sanitary  Committee  submitted  for  adoption  a num- 
ber of  recommendations  comprising  the  Blackley 
housing  scheme,  the  extension  of  Monsall  Hospital, 
and  other  measures  for  the  provision  of  sanitary 
requirements  in  the  city.  The  approval  of  the 
Council  was  asked  to  the  following  loans  : — 203 
dwellings  at  Blackley,  60,000 /. ; labourers’  dwellings 
(extras),  4,651/.  ; Monsall  Hospital,  14,500/.  ; lava- 
tories in  city,  21,000 1.  Alderman  Walton  Smith,  in 
presenting  the  proposals  of  the  committee  to  the 
Council,  said  the  housing  scheme  was  intended  to 
provide  homes  for  a total  of  659  persons  who 
were  displaced  in  consequence  of"  the  Long 
Millgate  and  Rochdale -road  improvements, 
and  the  cutting  of  a new  street  from 
London  road  station  to  Ardwick.  Estimating  five 
persons  to  a family,  132  houses  would  be  required, 
but  they  proposed  to  erect  203,  which  would  leave 
seventy-one  ready  for  further  requirements. 
Cottages  similar  to  those  built  at  Miles  Platting  by 
the  Corporation  were  to  be  provided,  but  larger 
gardens  would  be  given.  At  215/.  per  cottage  the 
actual  cost  of  building  would  be  43,645/.,  but  the 
necessary  sewering  and  forming  of  a road  on  the 
estate  brought  the  amount  required  to  60,000 /.  The 
extensions  contemplated  at  Monsall  comprised  a 
laundry  and  a commodious  waiting-room  for 
friends  who  visited  the  patients,  together 
with  accommodation  for  convalescent  patients  who 
could  not  be  kept  in  the  wards.  Alderman 
M’Dougall,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the 
houses  at  Blackley  were  to  be  built  on  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Corporation.  Sir  John  Harwood  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  dwellings  built  by  the 
Corporation,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  were  far  too  expensive. 
They  could  be  well  built,  he  believed,  30  per  cent, 
cheaper.  Alderman  Smith,  in  reply,  said  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  not  allow  them  to  deviate 
from  their  own  by-laws.  No  Corporation  dwellings 
were  unoccupied,  except  a few  in  Pott-street.  Mr. 
Boyle  moved  an  amendment  proposing  that  the 
proposal  be  first  submitted  to  the  Council.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  and  the  proceedings  and 
proposals  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  approved. 

Proposed  Works  Department,  Sheffield 
Corporation. — The  Special  Works  Construction 
Committee,  recently  appointed  by  the  She'field  City 
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Council,  have  had  before  them  a report  by  Coun- 
cillor George  Carr  in  regard  to  the  proposal  to 
establish  a works  department  in  connexion  with 
the  Corporation.  In  a lengthy  report  on  Mr.  Carr’s 
scheme  the  Committee  recommend  the  formation 
of  a works  department  to  execute  certain  work 
which,  in  the  past,  has  had  to  be  done  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation.  The  capital  expenditure  is  esti- 
mated at  7,000/. 

Proposed  Improvement  of  Marine  Parade, 
Weston-super-Mare.— On  the  nth  inst.,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Weston-super-Mare,  Colonel  A.  G. 
Durnford,  R.E.,  an  Inspector  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  conducted  an  inquiry  into  an  applica- 
tion by  the  Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  4,250/.  for  the  widening  and  extension  of 
the  Marine  Parade  from  Madeira  Cove  to  a point 
westward,  about  516  yards,  terminating  at  the  Pier 
Hotel.  The  scheme  was  explained  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Nettleton,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Council. 

Proposed  bridge,  Catcliffe,  Yorkshire. — 
On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Malet,  A. M. Inst  C.E., 
an  inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
an  inquiry  in  the  Board  School,  Catcliffe,  relative  to 
an  application  made  by  the  Rotherham  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  to  borrow  2,600/.  for  the  construction 
of  a bridge  across  the  river  Rother,  between  the 
townships  of  Catcliffe  and  Treeton,  and  for  the 
construction  of  the  approaches.  Mr.  R.  Bradbury, 
surveyor,  handed  in  a detailed  estimate  and  plans. 

The  Housing  Question  and  Insanitary 
Dundee  Tenements. — The  question  of  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Works  Committee  of  the  Dundee  Town  Council  on 
the  gth  inst.  A report  by  the  inspector  bearing  on 
the  provision  of  sanitary  conveniences  for  city  tene- 
ments was  submitted.  The  report  gave  details 
regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  accommo- 
dation existent  in  the  six  registration  districts  of  the 
city,  viz.,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Clement’s,  St. 
Andrew’s,  Lochee,  and  Mains.  The  results,  sum- 
marised in  a letter  from  the  inspector,  showed  that 
over  the  whole  city  there  were  1,111  properties 
having  either  no  sanitary  convenience  or  what 
there  was  was  of  a very  imperfect  or  deficient 
character.  Of  that  number,  1S3  were  devoid 
of  any  accommodation  whatever,  734  had  privy 
and  3shpit  accommodation,  102  had  one  water- 
closet,  fifty-six  had  one  water  - closet  and 
one  privy,  and  thirty-six  had  more  than  one 
water-closet  ; but  the  accommodation  under  the 
three  last  heads  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  population  and  the  separation 
of  the  sexes.  In  a large  majority  of  the  properties 
where  only  one  water-closet  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  main  stair,  with  in  some  instances  a 
privy  and  ashpit  added,  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
male  and  female  occupants  of  the  building,  the 
plans  for  those  tenements  had  during  the  past 
thirty  years  or  thereby  been  passed  by  the  Works 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  as  having  sufficient 
sanitary  conveniences  for  the  male  and  female 
population,  and  the  buildings  had  been  erected  in 
conformity  with  the  plans  thus  passed.  The  Com- 
mittee expressed  the  opinion  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  report  was  of  great  value,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
members  of  Council,  after  which  it  was  resolved  to 
deal  with  the  whole  matter. 

Lord  Peel  on  Chapel  Architecture.— Lord 
Peel,  a former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  opening  a bazaar  in  the  Winter  Hall  at  Leaming- 
ton on  Tuesday,  April  23,  for  the  object  of  raising 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Kenilworth,  had  some  words  of  criticism  to  offer 
with  respect  to  chapel  architecture.  Lord  Peel  said 
he  was  happy  to  see  in  the  account  given  of  their 
object  that  they  said  the  building  they  were  about 
to  erect  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  historical 
associations  of  Kenilworth.  He  knew  no  reason 
why  a place  of  worship — or  any  other  house — 
should  be  ugly  in  its  outside  proportions.  He 
thought  we  were  outliving  the  day  when  those 
hideous  erections  that  we  saw  in  town  and  country 
were  allowed  to  offend  the  eye  and  deface  the 
recollection  of  places.  He  knew  that  in  some  cases 
— happily  it  would  not  be  so  in  theirs — a deficiency 
of  funds  might  oblige  the  erection  of  a very  humble 
building,  but  in  the  humblest  building  there  was  no 
need  for  disregarding  the  principles  and  axioms  of 
taste.  There  was  an  exhibition  now  going  on  in 
London — he  believed  at  the  Agricultural  Hall — 
where  were  shown  a number  of  appliances  by 
which  buildings  could  be  made  of  different  kinds  of 
materials,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  this  means 
a stimulus  might  be  given  to  street  architecture. 
He  hoped  the  funds  collected  by  that  bazaar  would 
be  sufficient  to  erect  not  only  a place  of  worship 
convenient  and  capable  of  accommodating  those  of 
their  persuasion  and  their  church  in  Kenilworth, 
but  one  which  would  be  a worthy  adjunct  to  the 
surroundings  of  that  most  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing spot. 

American  Lumber. — The  Baltimore  Lumber 
Exchange  expended  9,000  dols.  on  the  exhibits  it 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  to  the  Export 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  claims  that  the 
money  thus  used  brought  a good  return  in  the  shape 
of  greatly  increased  exportations.  It  publishes  the 
statement  that  Baltimore’s  exportations  of  lumber 
and  logs  in  1900  exceeded  that  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  together.  In  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  poplar,  which  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
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faCture  of  boxes,  several  cargoes  of  Nova  Scotia 
Spruce  were  imported  to  replace  it.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  what  is  now  known  as  North  Carolina 
pitle  Was  Unheard  of  in  the  home  or  foreign 
markets.  Previous  to  that  time  no  care  was  taken 
In  preparing  it  for  market  5 it  was  dried  in  the  open 
air,  and  it  soon  became  black  and  disfigured  and 
almost  useless,  and  the  quantity  shipped  from 
Hampton  Roads  did  not  amount  to  20,000,000  ft.  a 
year.  The  process  of  kiln-drying  has  for  some 
years  been  in  operation,  and  the  lumber  is  now 
brought  from  the  mills  bright  and  dry,  and  its 
quality  is  such  that  it  is  very  extensively  used  in  the 
home  markets  and  in  Europe  generally.  The  quan- 
tity exported  from  Hampton  Roads  has  risen 
greatly,  and  about  500,000,000  ft.  are  the  figures  for 
last  year.  It  is  very  cheap  and  takes  the  place  of 
white  pine,  cypress,  and  Georgia  and  Florida  pine, 
to  a great  extent  for  inside  finishing  purposes.  It 
takes  a fine  polish.  The  lumber  is  what  is 
called  short  leaf  or  short  straw  pine.  It  is 
free  from  pitch  and  is  manufactured  by  hand 
sawmills,  which  have1  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
circular-saw.  According  to  statistics  obtained  from 
Mr.  Fraser,  the  British  Consul,  the  quantity  of 
lumber  received  at  Baltimore  during  1900  amounted 
to  370,941,359ft.,  being  an  increase  of  32,736,359  ft. 
over  1899.  The  British  Isles  were  again  by  far  the 
greatest  customers  abroad,  and  of  the  70,276,000  ft. 
of  lumber  and  logs,  and  of  the  1,946,521  pieces  of 
staves  and  headings,  valued  at  547,103/.,  exported, 
they  took  41,280,000  of  the  former  and  627,147 
pieces  of  the  latter,  valued  at  304,503/.,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  the  whole  exportation. 
There  were  exported  to  Germany  lumber,  staves, 
and  headings  to  the  value  of  88,418/. ; then  came 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France ; but  the 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  latter  country  amounted 
to  only  some  30,000/. 

Midland  Master  Builders  and  Federation. 
— A quarterly  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Mid- 
land centre  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Employers  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.  at  the 
offices,  Birmingham,  and  from  the  reports  submitted 
from  various  parts  of  the  Midland  counties  it  would 
appear  that  a general  depression  is  being  experienced 
in  the  building  industry.  The  president  (Mr.  A. 
Chambers,  Leicester),  occupied  the  chair,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  County  Alderman 
Bowen,  Messrs.  William  Sapcote,  F.  G.  Whittall, 
and  Albert  S Smith  (Birmingham) ; Mr.  E.  Fox 
(Leicester);  Messrs.  J.  Wright,  H.  Vickers,  and  F. 
Hodson  (Nottingham)  ; Councillor  Green  (North- 
ampton), T.  Skett  and  J Herbert  (Wolverhampton), 
D.  Jakeman  (Dudley),  County  Councillor  Dallow 
(Stourbridge),  H.  Smith  (West  Bromwich),  J Shar- 
man  Wood  (Worcester),  W.  Wistance  (Walsall),  H 
Smith  (Kidderminster),  &c.  A long  discussion  took 
place  in  connexion  with  notices  given  to  or  received 
from  workmen  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
at  Burton-on-Trent,  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  Newark, 
Dudley,  Kidderminster,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  other 
places,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  under  the  condi- 
tions generally  observed  in  the  trade  these  notices 
now  expired  at  a period  of  the  year  when  work,  as  a 
rule,  was  most  plentiful,  and  consequently  the  em- 
ployers, in  order  to  carry  out  their  contracts,  were 
frequently  compelled  to  make  concessions  that  were 
unjust  to  themselves  and  extracted  on  unreasonable 
grounds.  The  President  remarked  that  as  a body 
master  builders  had  no  desire  to  act  arbitrarily  as 
against  their  workmen,  butfrom  experience  they  were 
aware  that  many  of  the  conditions  the  workmen’s 
trades-unions  tried  to  enforce  were  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  trade.  Mr.  J.  Wright 
(Nottingham)  said  that  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the 
trade  was  what  was  known  as  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion laid  down  by  the  trades-unionists.  Master 
builders  were  for  the  most  part  practical  men,  and 
were  fully  competent  to  carry  on  their  business,  but 
in  many  cases  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so 
with  anything  like  reasonable  freedom.  The  question 
was  one  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
building  trade  throughout  the  country,  and  it  be- 
hoved the  National  Federation  of  Employers  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  unjust  and  meddlesome  inter- 
ference with  the  masters’  common  rights.  Several 
speakers  took  a similar  view,  and  a resolution  was 
passed  affirming  the  necessity  for  more  combined 
action  throughout  the  kingdom  in  dealing  with 
disputes  in  the  trade,  which  too  frequently  led  to 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  Another  point  discussed  was 
the  desirability  for  a uniform  contract  form  con- 
taining clauses  applicable  all  over  the  country  in 
relation  to  such  matters  as  strikes,  lock-outs,  arbi- 
tration, and  weather. 

Arbitration  Case.— At  the  Surveyors’  Institu- 
tion, Westminster,  on  the  nth  inst,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates  sat  as  umpire  to  decide  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Metcalf  & Greig  for 
land  which  the  Borough  Council  of  Kensington  had 
acquired  for  the  widening  of  Brompton-road.  Mr. 
R.  Vigers  was  arbitrator  for  the  claimants  ; and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Wheeler,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  for  the 
Council;  Mr.  H.  E.  Duke,  ICC.,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Schiller  appeared  for  the  claimants  ; and  Mr.  Free- 
man, IC.C.,  and  Mr.  Courthope-Munro  represented 
the  Kensington  Council.  Mr.  Duke,  in  opening  the 
case,  said  that  the  land  was  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Brompton-road,  between  Bromptou-square 
and  Cheval-place.  The  claimants  were  surveyors 
and  architects  of  Serjeants’-Inn,  and  purchased  the 
site  in  1889,  which  was  occupied  by  two  old  build- 


ings, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  residential  flats 
The  price  was  6.500/ , of  which  1,000/.  was 
paid  as  deposit.  When  they  obtained  possession 
the  claimants  proceeded  to  release  the  site 
from  the  dominant  lights  which  prevented  the 
erection  of  any  large  building  ; and  in  1899.  at 
some  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  they 
succeeded  in  making  it  available  for  their  purposes 
At  the  end  of  that  year  they  prepared  plans  which 
were  afterwards  duly  passed,  in  February,  1900, 
they  contracted  for  the  erection  of  the  block  of  flats. 
The  work  was  proceeded  with,  and  in  April  they 
wrote  to  the  vestry  of  Kensington  offering  to  sell  to 
them  a strip  of  vacant  land  for  the  widening  of  the 
road.  The  parties  did  not  agree  as  to  the  price,  and 
on  April  13  the  Vestry  Clerk  wrote  that  the  vestry 
proposed  to  acquire  compulsorily  half  of  the  site 
under  the  powers  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act. 
The  matter  was,  by  an  agreement  of  July  16, 
1900,  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  claimants 
contended  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  sum 
which  the  site  had  undoubtedly  cost  them  and  to 
the  profits  which  they  would  have  realised  if  the 
building  had  been  completed.  The  site  was  in  an 
exceptionally  good  position  for  the  erection  of 
flats,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  scheme 
would  be  successful.  The  learned  counsel  then 
called  Mr.  Andrew  Metcalf,  architect  and  surveyor, 
who  said  that  the  building  proposed  was  to  be  of 
seven  floors,  with  electric  light,  telephone,  and 
hydraulic  lifts.  He  estimated  the  rentals  of  the 
flats  at  3 380/.,  which  would  leave  a net  profit  of 
2,564/.  per  annum.  Their  claim  was  for  46,722/., 
23,100 /.  of  which  was  the  value  of  the  land,  and 
23,622/.  the  value  of  the  profits  of  the  undertaking. 
Mr.  Freeman  contended  that  the  original  plans 
were  not  in  conformity  with  the  County  Council’s 
building  regulations,  and  the  witness  admitted  that 
was  so  ; but  amended  plans  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  which  he  asserted  would  give  the 
same  accommodation  and  produce  the  same  rental. 
— At  a subsequent  hearing  the  first  witness  for  the 
Borough  Council  was  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  surveyor, 
who  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  claimants’ 
original  plans  could  not  have  been  carried  out,  and 
that  the  amended  plans  of  Mr.  Collins  were  in  many 
respects  open  to  question.  They  would  in  any  case 
require  the  consent  of  the  London  County  Council, 
who  might  reasonably  object  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Building  Act  had  not  been  complied 
with.  In  his  view  the  best  plan  for  utilising  the 
land  would  be  to  provide  three  shops  in  Brompton- 
road,  with  three  floors  of  residential  flats  above. 
The  ground-rent  of  700 /.  which  had  been  created 
was  an  impossible  rent  and  could  not  be  secured 
by  any  building  which  could  be  erected  on  the 
land.  The  full  rent  was  315/.  per  annum,  which 
at  twenty-five  years’  purchase  and  the  usual  10  per 
cent  allowance  for  compulsory  sale  gave  8,662/ 
He  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  other  interest, 
but  he  considered  the  claimants  were  entitled  to 
1,000/.  for  loss  of  interest  and  expenses  in  con- 
nexion with  the  undertaking,  and  to  650/.,  the 
amount  paid  to  the  builder  for  work  done.  His 
estimate  of  the  full  compensation  was  10,312/.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Young,  valuer  to  the  London  County  Council, 
valued  the  ground-rent  at  300/.  a year,  and  the  full 
compensation  at  9,900/.  Mr.  Daniel  Watney,  sur- 
veyor, valued  the  land  at  9,350/.,  on  the  basis  of 
2s.  6d.  per  foot;  and  Mr.  Snell  (Robins,  Snell,  & 
Gore)  and  Mr.  Knighton,  house  agents,  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  estimated  rentals  of  the  proposed 
flats  were  very  high.  The  proceedings  then  closed, 
the  umpire  reserving  his  award. 

Lych  Gate,  Hollingbourne,  Kent. — A new 
lych  gate  was  dedicated  recently  at  the  parish 
Church  of  All  Saints  at  Hollingbourne.  The  lych 
gate  is  constructed  of  Kentish  grown  oak,  the 
whole  being  placed  upon  a low  stone  wall.  The 
tympanum  in  the  gables  to  front  and  rear  are 
filled  with  tracery,  and  the  sides  are  supported 
respectively  by  uprights,  each  separated  from  one 
another  by  pierced  and  carved  tracery.  The 
gabled  roof  is  covered  in  by  oak  shingles.  The  actual 
gates  are  double  ones  in  oak,  and  another  gate  of 
similar  conception  has  also  been  placed  as  an 
additional  entrance  upon  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
lych  gate  proper.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter,  and  the 
fixing  has  been  superintended  by  Mr.  E.  A.  BurgeSs. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  London  Building  Trade. — The  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Mill  Sawyers  and  Wood-cutting 
Machinists  and  the  London  Labourers’  Council 
have  given  formal  notices  to  the  London  Master 
Builders’  Association  that  the  existing  codes  of 
working  rules  with  them  will  terminate  on  May  1, 
1901.  In  each  case  the  notice  was  accompanied 
by  a demand  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  id.  per 
hour.  These  demands  have  been  carefully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  workmen's  representatives  have 
been  met  in  conference  thereon,  with  the  result 
that  the  Master  Builders'  Council,  considering  the 
present  state  of  the  trade,  has  declined  to  grant  the 

advances  asked  for. The  Conciliation  Board, 

duly  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
contained  in  Rule  10  of  the  agreement  between 
the  London  Master  Builders’  Association  and 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  met  at  31-2,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C., 


on  the  2nd  inst.  to  determine  a difference  be- 
tween the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  and  a member  of  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Association,  it  being  alleged  that 
the  employer  referred  to  had  violated  the  rule 
relating  to  hours  of  employment  by  keeping  his 
joiners’  shops  open  sixty  hours  per  week  at  the 
ordinary  rates  of  wages.  Having  heard  and  con- 
sidered the  statements  of  the  parties  concerned,  the 
Conciliation  Board  unanimously  decided  : — (1)  “ We 
are  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  no  technical 
breach  of  the  agreement  by  the  employer.”  (The 
shop  having  been  kept  open  at  the  request  of  the 
workmen.  See  Rule  3.)  (2)  “That  though  this  is 
so,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  provision  in 
Rule  3,  relied  on  by  the  employer,  is  to  be  construed 
as  a cover  for  systematic  overtime.” 

Aberdeen  Plasterers. — It  is  now  reported 
that  the  men  and  Employers  in  Aberdeen  met 
privately  one  night  in  the  end  of  last  week,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  Sd.  per 
hour,  and  that  the  operatives  should  resume  work  at 
once.  The  previous  report  of  the  Operatives'  Cen- 
tral Executive  in  Glasgow  blocking  the  proposed 
compromise  seems  therefore  to  be  unfounded. 

Bradford  Building  Trade.  — Bradford  is 
anticipating  a complete  stoppage  of  operations  in 
the  building  trade  on  May  1,  as  a result  of  a 
demand  by  the  employers  for  a reduction  of  id. 
per  hour  in  the  wages  of  masons  and  joiners.  In 
the  case  of  the  masons  the  employers  also  ask  that 
an  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  rules,  so  that 
union  and  non-union  men  shall  work  one  job. 
After  considerable  correspondence  and  meetings, 
the  men  have  declined,  it  is  stated,  the  offer  of  the 
masters  to  submit  the  matter  to  a.'  bitration.  Except 
with  regard  to  the  refusal  to  arbitrate,  a similar 
state  of  things  prevails  between  masters  and  men 
in  the  joinery  trade.  Other  cognate  trades  sym- 
pathise with  the  men,  and  a general  strike  is  feared 
when  the  intended  reductions  come  into  force. 


LEGAL. 

ERECTING  STRUCTURES  WITHOUT 
NOTICE. 

At  Westminster  Police-court,  on  the  16th  inst., 
several  summonses  were  heard  against  the  occu- 
piers of  premises  in  the  Victoria  district  for  in- 
fringements of  the  London  Building  Act  by  erecting 
structures  without  the  consent  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Mr.  Chilvers,  who  supported  the 
summonses,  said  they  were  taken  out  in  reference 
to  stands  erected  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Some  of  the  erections  were  in  shop 
windows,  and  one  on  the  roof  of  a house,  and  he 
submitted  these  were  structures  for  which  plans 
should  have  been  approved.  The  stands  were  put 
up  at  the  last  moment,  and  sometimes  in  a very 
loose  manner,  and  unless  they  were  submitted  to 
the  Council  the  District  Surveyor  had  no  knowledge 
of  where  they  were. 

Fines  were  imposed  varying  from  5s.  and  21s. 
costs  to  40s.  and  two  guineas  costs. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT  ACTS,  1855  AND  1862. 

THE  case  of  the  Property  Exchange  Company 
(No.  1)  v.  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  came 
before  a Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench  com- 
posed of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrance  on  the  17th  inst.  on  appeal  by  way  of 
special  case  stated  from  the  order  of  a Metropolitan 
Police  Magistrate  ordering  the  appellants  to  pay  to 
the  respondents  the  sum  of  69/.  ns.  3d.,  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  apportioned  to  them  of  paving  an 
alleged  new  street  called  Totterdown,  Tooting. 

It  appeared  from  the  special  case  that  Totterdown 
was  a roadway  leading  out  of  High-street,  Tooting, 
and  ran  in  an  easterly  direction.  For  some  years 
prior  to  1885  it  was  a formed  road  16  ft.  wide 
used  for  wheel  and  foot  traffic,  and  led  into 
meadows  open  only  to  foot  passengers.  It  was 
a public  thoroughfare,  and  has  been  repaired 
since  1855  by  the  Board.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  roadway  is  a row  of  houses  which  have 
been  built  about  seventy-five  years.  In  1898  the 
roadway  was  widened  to  40  ft.,  and  a new  street 
known  as  St.  Cyprian-street  was  made  running  into 
Totterdown  from  the  north,  and  the  lands  on  the 
north  side  of  Totterdown  were  laid  out  for  building. 
The  premises  or  walls  now  on  the  north  side  of 
Totterdown  are  the  flanking  wall  of  the  premises 
owned  by  the  appellants,  known  as  No.  29,  St. 
Cyprian-street,  the  flanking  wall  of  No.  28,  St. 
Cyprian-street,  a yard  and  premises  belonging  to 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  opening 
into  Totterdown,  a passage  entrance  to  the  rear  of 
houses  in  High-street,  and  the  flanking  wall  of  pre- 
mises facing  High-street,  and  having  a side  entrance 
in  Totterdown.  The  Board  resolved  in  April,  1889,  to 
pave  Totterdown  from  High-street  to  a point  310  ft. 
east,  and  to  charge  the  expenses  upon  owners  of 
property  abutting  thereon.  The  owner  of  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  resisted  the  apportion- 
ment, and  the  summons  issued  against  him  was 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  southern  side  of 
Totterdown  was  an  old  street,  and  that  it  therefore 
could  not  bp  treated  as  a new  street.  The  Board 
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then  passed  a fresh  resolution,  ordering  that  “a 
certain  new  street  situate  and  being  Totterdown 
on  the  north  side  thereof  ” be  paved  so  as  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  adjoining  part  of  the  existing 
carriageway,  and  that  the  estimated  expenses 
of  such  paving  be  apportioned  and  charged 
on  the  owners  of  the  houses  forming  and  the 
land  bounding  or  abutting  on  such  new  street. 
Under  this  resolution  the  expenses  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  owners  of  property  on  the  north 
side  of  Totterdown  only.  The  appellants  contended 
that  the  portion  of  Totterdown  proposed  to  be 
adopted  was  not  a new  street  within  Section  105  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855.  and  Sections 
77  and  112  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1862,  and  that  the  resolution  of 
the  Board  was  invalid  and  further  that  the  appor- 
tionment was  bad,  as  the  owners  on  the  south  side 
of  the  roadway  were  not  made  contributories.  The 
magistrate  held  that  the  portion  of  the  roadway 
ordered  to  be  paved  was  a new  street  and  that  the 
resolution  and  apportionment  were  valid. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel,  their  lord- 
ships  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  and 
dismissed  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Richards  appealed  for  the  appellants,  and 
Mr.  Mattinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Earle  for  the 
respondents. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

WHAT  IS  AN  “ ACCIDENT  " ? 

At  Marylebone  County  Court,  Friday  last  week, 
before  Judge  Stonor,  Richard  Perry,  carpenter  and 
joiner,  Napier-road,  College-park,  N.W.,  brought  an 
action,  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
against  Messrs.  Baker  and  Sons,  High-road, 
Willesden-green,  N.W.,  the  claim  being  in  respect  of 
personal  injuries  said  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 
applicant  whilst  in  the  respondents'  employ.  Mr. 
A.  H.  D.  Nonweiler,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the 
applicant,  and  Mr.  W.  Berryman,  solicitor,  for  the 
respondents. 

The  applicant's  case,  briefly,  was  as  follows: 
r or  about  three  years  he  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  respondents,  his  average  weekly  earnings 
being  2/.  4s.  Sd.  On  September  iS  last  he  was 
ordered  by  the  foreman  to  make  a large,  heavy 
seat.  While  lifting  the  piece  of  work,  to  see  a joint 
underneath,  he  strained  a muscle  in  the  side  of  his 
abd  imen.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  he  was 
confined  to  his  bedroom  for  about  five  months,  and 
still  felt  great  pain  and  experienced  difficulty  in 
walking.  Two  medical  men,  called  on  behalf  of 
the  applicant,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  man’s 
nervous  system  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
injury.  " J 

^ ”?e(Vcril  man"  called  by  the  respondents,  said 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  in 
the  professi°n,  extending  over  some  twenty  years, 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  a muscular 
strain  causing  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  He 
considered  that  the  man  was  not  now  suffering  from 
the  injuries  sustained  in  September. 

P,restl?e'  the  respondents' foreman,  stated 
that  he  told  off  a lad  to  assist  in  moving  the  seat  in 
question,  and  directed  the  applicant  not  to  attempt 
to  lift  such  a heavy  thing  himself.  The  applicant, 
recalled,  denied  that  the  foreman  had  told  him  not 
1 jj  Iift  the  seat  without  assistance,  and 

added  that  he  heard  nothing,  until  after  he  had 
injured  himself,  about  a lad  being  told  off  to  assist 
him 

The  chief  point  of  law  raised  by  the  solicitor  for 
the  respondents  was  that  there  had  been  no  “ acci- 
dent within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  He  referred 
particularly  to  the  case  “ Roper  v.  Greenwood, 
83  Times  Law  Reports,  1900,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  an  accident  was  the  occurrence  of  “ something 
unexpected  and  fortuitous.” 

The  Judge:  Nothing  unusual  appears  to  have 
occurred  as  regards  the  work  itself,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  see  how  there  could  have  been 
an  accident. 

Mr.  Nonweiler  : According  to  their  own  showing, 
„„frfulV.a!,Som.et.h.in8„unusual  in  the  work,  for  they 


sav  that  they  told  off  some  one  to  assist 
the  seat. 

The  Judge  : I will  consider  the  point, 
must  be  adjourned. 


lifting 
The  case 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
25.353 — An  Electrical  Resistance:  E.F.Moy 
P.  H.  Bastie , and  E.  F.  Moy,  Limited.— Within  an 
exterior  container  which  holds  the  liquid  resist- 
ance is  suspended  an  earthenware  insulating  tube, 
and  a tubular  leaden  electrode  is  hung  adjustably 
above  a conical  electrode  which  is  cast  integrally 
with  a connecting  strip,  which  is  passed  between 
the  container  and  the  insulating  tube  (through  a slot 
in  the  flange  of  the  latter)  and  is  fitted  with  a 
terminal  ; the  electrode  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  a 
bridge  and  a connecting  bar  enclosing  a brass 
strengthening  rod  and  having  an  insulating  pullev 
and  a terminal.  J 

25-384  —Cans,  &c.  : IF.  Jones  and  J.  Roberts.— On 
to  the-neck  of  the  can  is  hinged  a funnel  that  under 
normal  conditions  will  remain  inverted  over  the 
neck,  but  when  the  can  is  being  used  for,  say,  filling 


purposes,  it  is  tilted  on  the  hinge  so  as  to  turn  the 
neck  of  the  can  into  the  funnel. 

25,417 —Electromagnets  : L.  J.  Delaveau  — 
The  inventor  provides  a movable  armature  or  core 
having  a long  play  for  a sheathed  electro-magnet, 
and  makes  the  casing  or  sheath  in  one  piece  or  more 
with  a rounded  opening  at  each  end,  a bobbin  or 
reel  wound  with  insulated  wire  being  held  within. 
A hollow  cylinder  or  a solid  shaft  of  soft  iron  con- 
stitutes the  armature  or  core,  at  one  end  or  at  both 
ends  of  which  is  a series  of  discs  or  washers,  which 
may  be  made  with  varying  cross-sections  or 
diameters,  and  be  set  apart  at  different  intervals. 

25-459— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Hoists, 
Lifts,  &c.  : G.  M.  Bremner. — The  inventor  seeks  to 
prevent  an  accidental  irunning  down  of  the  load. 
The  self-sustaining  appliance  comprises  a containing- 
box,  across  which  is  the  power-shaft,  from  which 
project  diagonally  two  arms  for  engagement  with 
lugs  upon  loose  discs  ; the  annular  rim  of  one  of  the 
discs  takes  rollers  in  recesses  which  are  cut  in  it. 
Four  flats  are  cut  upon  the  other  disc,  whereby  no 
jamming  action  will  arise  when  the  load  is  being 
lifted,  but  when  the  power  is  removed,  the  load  as 
it  starts  to  fall  turns  the  latter  disc  a little  with 
respect  to  the  former  disc,  whereupon  the  conse- 
quent jamming  of  the  rollers  against  the  casing 
locks  the  latter  disc  and  so  holds  up  the  load. 

25.512.— Treatment  of  Lime,  Hydraulic 
Cements,  &C.  : Sor,  J.  et  A.  Pavin  de  Lafarge — The 
wetted  lumps  of  lime  or  cement  are  passed  from  a 
hopper  into  a rotating  receiver  having  a steam- 
jacket.  A slow  movement  of  the  material  along  the 
receiver  is  imparted  with  mutilated  helices,  whilst  it 
is  shaken  and  crumbled  with  ribs  set  lengthwise. 
It  is  then  similarly  treated  in  other  cylinders, 
between  which  is  put  a reheating  chamber,  fitted 
with  a continuous  coil  of  steam-pipes.  In  some 
instances  the  slaked  body  should  be  kept  for  from 
twenty-four  to  forty- eight  hours  at  100  deg.  C.  in  a 
pit  surrounded  with  some  non-conducting  material. 

25,518.— Taps  and  Cocks:  M.  L.  V.  E.  Vaisse  — 
Upon  the  end  of  the  screw-threaded  rod  or  working 
spindle  is  a collar  from  which  hangs  a socket  into 
which  the  plug  is  screwed  ; the  lower  portion  of  the 
plug  is  kept  in  constant  engagement  with  the  seat 
in  the  valve,  and  another  plug  can  be  easily  substi- 
tuted. 

25,526.— Wall,  Ceiling,  and  Similar  Cover- 
ings : Soc.  Josz  et  Fits  el  Compagnie. — An  acid  and 
weather-proof  covering  for  walls,  ceilings,  and  so  on, 
is  formed  of  paper,  textile  fabric,  cloth,  or  other 
material  by  first  steeping  it  in  a solution  composed 
of  guttapercha  dissolved  in  an  essential  oil,  1 part; 
mineral  pitch  similarly  dissolved,  1 part  ; Venice  tur- 
pentine, 1 part  ; and  a liquid  dryer,  3 parts.  Then  it 
is  dried  and  coated  upon  both  sides  with  white  lead 
that  has  been  pounded  up  together  with  a drying 
oil  that  contains  one-tenth  part  of  liquid  gutta- 
percha ; to  the  material,  having  been  dried  again,  is 
applied  upon  one  side  a coating  of  zinc  white 
ground  in  clear  linseed  oil  and  copal  varnish.  It 
may  then  be  impressed  ornamentally  and  be  secured 
in  its  position  with  a liquid  cement  composed  of 
white  lead,  linseed  oil,  and  a dryer  containing  one- 
twentieth  part  of  liquid  guttapercha  or  some  similar 
substance. 

25,540. — Mechanism  for  Use  in  Moulding 
Bricks  : T.  C.  Fawcett,  Limited,  and  J.  D.  Fawcett 
For  working  the  cutting-table  of  an  extrusion- 
machine  the  inventors  hinge  a stop-piece  on  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  table  and  join  the  stop-piece,  with 
a rod  and  a bell-crank  lever,  to  a weighted  sliding 
rod  that  is  disposed  so  as  to  engage  with  a stop  and 
a fixed  cam.  As  the  stream  of  clay  flows  against 
the  hinged  stop-piece  the  sliding  rod  becomes  lifted 
clear  of  the  last-named  stop,  and  the  table  will  then 
be  moved  together  with  the  clay.  With  the  forward 
movement  of  the  table  a lever  attached  thereto  is 
passed  clear  of  a cam,  whilst  a weighted  lever  that 
reposes  upon  the  former  lever  falls  down  upon  a 
clutch,  which  it  puts  into  action  to  shift  the  table 
sideways.  The  clay  is  then  cut  up  into  bricks,  and 
the  table  is  next  moved  lengthwise  at  a speed  faster 
than  that  of  the  clay  by  means  of  a second  cam 
operated  by  the  clutch.  The  cam  is  returned 
beneath  the  lever  of  the  table  upon  the  return  stroke 
of  the  latter ; a roller  of  the  sliding-rod  begins  to 
run  upon  the  cam  when  the  outward  stroke  of  the 
table  is  finished,  so  that  the  hinged  stop-piece  shall 
be  diverted  outwards  and  clear  of  the  end  brick 
In  another  form  the  motion  of  the  table  may  be 
communicated  by  the  hand,  the  automatical  clutch 
mechanism  being  in  that  case  disconnected  from  the 
machine. 

25-54r- — Overflow  Openings  for  Baths 
Sinks,  Urinals,  Closet  and  other  Basins  and 
similar  purposes:  J.  Jarvis — In  order  that  the 
overflow  openings  may  be  protected  and  hidden 
from  sight  is  devised  a hanging  lip  which  is 
fashioned  out  of  the  detachable  part  of  the  mould 
of  plaster  of  Paris  upon  which  the  articles  named 
are  formed. 


, 25.584— Ph-es  for  the  Banks  of  Rivers: 
W.  Baudisch.  After  the  piles  have  been  driven 
into  the  bank  or  bed  of  the  river,  their  tops  are  cut 
off  evenly,  beams  are  then  placed  over  the  piles, 
vertical  iron  rods  or  tubes  are  thrust  into  holes 
bored  through  the  beams  into  the  piles,  and  a con- 
crete wall  is  then  constructed  upon  the  beams  about 
and  around  the  vertical  rods.  When  the  work  is 
done  in  part  under  water,  stone  foundation  blocks 
should  be  interposed  amongst  the  piles  as  high  as 


the  level  of  the  water,  and  grooves  should  be  cut  at 
the  ends  of  the  blocks  to  form  means  of  hold-fast 
with  the  piles. 

25-594— A Process  of  Ornamental  Metal 
Inlay  : F.  Eppler. — For  inlaying  metals  in  marble, 
granite,  syenite,  or  other  materials  by  electro- 
deposition, and  for  filing,  sunacing,  chasing,  and 
engraving  purposes,  the  inventor  fashions  recesses 
by  etching  the  material  wi  h acids,  by  engraving,  or 
preferentially  by  sand-blasting.  The  recesses  may 
be  undercut,  or  inclined  holes  may  be  made  beneath 
them  for  the  deposited  metal,  or  metal  pins  of  brass 
or  cupper  if  silver,  gold,  or  platinum  is  to  be 
deposited.  When  the  recesses  are  wide,  pieces  of 
wire  gauze  should  be  pressed  into  them,  and  con- 
tinuous metal  wires  which  have  been  threaded, 
through  the  holes  or  placed  within  the  recesses 
may  be  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  metal 
deposited.  In  order  to  render  the  surfaces  conduc- 
tive they  should  be  chemically  silvered  or  be 
rubbed  with  some  soft  metal,  such  as  zinc,  tin,  or 
aluminium. 

25,621.— Electrical  Switches  for  Domestic 
Use  : A.  P.  Lundberg  and  G.  C.  Lundberg — The 
appliance  concerns  two-way  and  similar  switches 
which  are  devised  especially  for  regulating  an  in- 
stallation from  two  points,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
lighting  of  staircases,  and  so  on  ; for  a two-way 
switch  having  a quick  make  and  break  the  inventors 
apply  on  to  the  base  three  terminals  provided  with 
spring  contacts,  and  mount  a moving  contact  loosely 
upon  a spindle,  four  pins  are  passed  through  that 
will  engage  underneath  with  a pair  of  flattened 
springs  so  as  to  effect  a quick  break  and  will  engage 
above  with  a spring  of  which  the  projecting  ends 
fit  into  recesses  in  tne  handle  and  thereby  ensure  a 
spring  connexion. 

25,646.— Chimney  Tops,  &c.  : IF.  B.  Ramsey,  C. 
Davies,  and  A.  Lee. — An  uptake  for  the  top  of  a 
chimney  or  a ventilating  shaft  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  a truncated  pyramid,  square  on  base,  in  each  side 
of  which  is  made  an  opening  over  which  are  hung 
two  pairs  of  shutters  mounted  at  right  angles  upon 
two  rocking  beams. 

25.68r.— an  Appliance  for  an  Electricity 
Energy  Meter:  Atlgcmeinc  Electricitdts  G — 
The  electro-dynamometer  is  intended  to  be  used 
with  an  alternating  current.  In  the  space  surrounded 
by  a horizontally  laminated  iron  block  is  fixed  a set 
of  coils  around  a separate  and  movable  coil  mounted 
upon  a vertical  axle  fitted  with  a pointer,  the  move- 
ment being  damped  by  means  of  a metal  plate 
within  the  fields  of  two  permanent  magnets.  Under 
that  arrangement  the  outer  portions  of  the 
magnetical  circle  of  the  fixed  set  of  coils  exert  no 
influence  upon  the  permanent  magnets,  since  they 
rest  within  the  iron  block. 

25  716— Cramps  : David  Kimbciley  & Sons’  Tool 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  IV.  Kimberley. — The  inven- 
tion relates  to  cramps  for  flooring  and  other  cramps. 
Projections  are  made  upon  the  head  of  the  tool  in 
order  that  as  they  lie  upon  the  top  of  the  flooring- 
board  or  other  work,  they  shall  serve  to  maintain 
the  cramp  and  the  board  together  in  their  relatively 
proper  places. 

25.723  — Extensible  Ladders  : S.  Dean.— Two 
sections  whose  widths  are  equal  constitute  an  ex- 
tensible ladder,  and  are  so  fitted  together  that  the 
upper  section  will  slide  in  grooves  or  brackets  upon 
the  lower  section,  and  will  be  sustained  at  the  height 
desired  by  means  of  brackets  upon  a shaft  which  is 
turned  and  regulated  by  means  of  a pulley  and  an 
endless  cord,  the  movement  of  the  shaft  being 
limited  in  its  extent  by  projections  from  the  brackets 
which  are  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  lower 
section.  To  the  ends  of  the  two  sections  is  attached 
a lifting-cord  that  is  passed  around  a pulley  upon 
the  lower  section.  A spring  (to  be  liberated  with  a 
cord)  may  be  employed  for  holding  up  the  sustain- 
ing brackets  automatically  when  they  are  in  action, 
and  a crossbar  provided  with  collars  and  rollers 
may  be  adopted  for  holding  the  upper  section  in  its 
place. 

25  734  —Artificial  Stone  for  Builders'  Use  : 

P.  Timofeeff. — The  invention  comprises  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  stone  for  building  and  paving 
blocks  and  slabs  and  similar  goods,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  a cement  for  uniting  the  blocks  and  slabs 
together  ; the  component  materials  consist  of  lime- 
stone, clay,  brick,  stone,  and  rubbish,  mixed  with 
fluxes,  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  limes,  oxides, 
mineral  colouring  substances  and  so  on,  all  finely 
pulverised  and  melted  at  a high  temperature  in 
furnaces.  The  moulded  blocks  are  then  annealed 
in  the  same  manner  as  glass  is.  For  a cement  is 
made  an  admixture  of  lime  and  calcium  silicate,  or 
of  pulverised  artificial  stone  mixed  with  ordinary 
cement.  If  very  hard  goods  are  needed  a part  of 
quartz  sand  is  thrown  into  the  molten  compound 
just  before  it  is  cast. 

5,741 —A  Lightning  Arrester  : A.  J.  Wnrts. 

A common  spark  block  is  secured  to  divided  spark 
blocks  with  wooden  strips  set  with  their  grain  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  spark  block,  and  charred  grooves 
are  made  between  the  blocks.  Sockets  of  the  spark 
blocks  carry  resistance  rods  (composed  of  a dried 
mixture  of  starch,  graphite,  and  kaolin),  are 
socketed  at  their  remoter  ends  in  an  earth  plate, 
and  each  of  them  is  partially  covered  with  tough 
paper  wetted  and  lined  with  shellac  or  some  other 
adhesive  substance.  With  the  specification  should 
be  read  the  United  States  specifications  Nos.  50Q, 
783-4  of  1893. 
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25,768.  — Contrivances  (Electrical)  for 
Lifts  : H.  Rowntree. — Electricity  is  employed  as  a 
motive  power.  At  every  landing  is  a push-button, 
and  in  the  cage  is  a corresponding  push-button,  for 
regulating  a circuit  which  embraces  a magnetical 
switch  ; every  switch  regulates  a circuit  which 
embraces  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  two 
solenoids,  and  every  solenoid  circuit  embraces  a 
contrivance  for  making  contact,  which  will  be 
automatically  broken  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cage 
at  the  landing  which  corresponds  with  the  particular 
button  that  is  manipulated,  and  will  automatically 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  motor  with  the  approach  of 
the  cage  to  the  landing  where  its  arrest  is  desired. 
The  various  objects  of  the  invention  comprise  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  the  lifting  apparatus  into 
play  until  all  the  well  doors  shall  have  been  shut, 
the  automatical  arrest  of  the  cage  at  any  particular 
landing  (together  with  its  movement  to  that  land- 
mg)  by  means  of  the  working  of  a push-button  at 
the  landing  or  in  the  cage,  the  regulation  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  cage  by  push-buttons  in  the  cage 
as  well  as  at  the  landings,  and  the  automatical 
regulation  of  the  motion  of  the  cage  when  it  is 
started  and  stopped. 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  26. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Howard  Lectures).— Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Eborall  on  “Polyphase  Electric  Working."  I.  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s  Society.— Business 
meeting.  8 p.m. 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition. — Conference  on  standard- 
ising of  bricks.  4 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  27. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  — Visits  to  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary,  Willesden,  and  St.  Andrew,  Willes- 
den  Green.  Members  meet  at  St.  Mary  (the  old  Parish 
Church)  at  3 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen's  Association  ( Memorial  Hall , 
Farringdon-strcet). — Quarterly  meeting.  7.30  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  - Excursion 
meeting.  Members  to  assemble  at  the  south  end  ol 
Sunderland  Central  Station  at  3.5  p.m. 

Monday,  April  29. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  — Special 
General  Meeting  to  consider  various  resolutions  as  to  the 
competition  for  the  proposed  national  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  A.  Clavell  Salteron  “The 
Ownership  of  the  Highways.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Sir  William 
Chandler  Roberts-Austen  on  “Alloys. ” II.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  i. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  A.  R.  White- 
way, M.A.,  on  “ The  Pyrenean  Neighbour  or  the  Vicinal 
System  in  the  Western  Pyrenees."  (2)  Mr.  H.  Longden 

1 “ Cast  Iron."  4 p.m. 

British  A rchieulogical  Association. — Annual  general 
meeting.  A paper  by  Mr.  T.  Cato  Worsfold  upon  “ The 
Porta  Nigra,  a Treasure  of  Treves."  4.3*  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Annual 
business  meeting  and  President's  valedictory  address. 
8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  2. 

Institution  oj  Electrical  Engineers  (at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers).— (1)  Messrs.  C G.  Lamb,  M.A., 
B. Sc.,  and  Miles  Walker,  B.A.,  on  “ An  Instrument  for 
Measuring  the  Permeability  of  Iron  and  Steel ; ” and  (2) 
Mr.  Fiank  Holden  on  “ A Watt-Hour  Meter."  8 p.m. 

Society  Jor  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  on  “Stencil  Painting  as  an  Art." 
Illustrations.  8 p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.  — Mr.  A. 
H.  Allen  on  “ The  Storage  of  Electricity.”  8 p.m. 

Carpenters'  Company  ( Lectures  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery). — Mr.  James  Bartlett  on  “Timber  Framing." 
7.30p.m. 

Friday,  May  3. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.  — Mr. 
E.  Greenop  on  “The  Ethics  of  Professional  Advertising." 
7 P-ni. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel). — The  Northcott  prize  paper  on  “How  may  the 
best  efforts  of  Employers  and  Employed  be  exerted  for 
their  mutual  advantage  and  for  the  National  Benefit?’’ 
by  Mr.  William  Powrie,  will  be  read  and  discussed.  Sp.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Howard  Lectures). — Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Eborall  on  “ Polyphase  Electric  Working."  II.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  4. 

Architectural  Association.—  Visit  to  Newgate  Gaol. 


ramble  in  Queen’s  Park. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  11.— By  Castle,  Son,  & Booth  (at  Banbury). 
Milton,  Oxon.  — A freehold  farmhouse  and 

48  a.  1 r.  22  p £1,100 

April  15. — By  Beale  & Carps. 

Clerkenwell. — St.  John’s-lane,  the  Berkeley  Arms 

beerhouse,  f.,  r.  95/. 1,600 

Hampstead.— 21  and  23,  King's  College-rd.,  u.t. 

5iJ  yrs.,  g.r.  16 r.  160/.  -',15° 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams. 

Barnes.— 45,  Castlenau,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  17 1., 

e.r.  120/.  t)45° 

Kensington.— 2,  Eli-mews,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

r.  30/.  - - • 340 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  & Drake. 

Stamford  Hill.— 42,  East  Bank,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 

jl.  ios.,  e.r.  60/ 650 


89  to  103  (odd),  Olinda-rd,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  £1,520 
Stoke  Newington. — 14  to  20  (even),  Cazenove-rd. , 

u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  238/. 2,600 

114,  Shakespeare-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 285 

Manor  Park.— 90,  94  to  104  (even),  Goldsmith- 

avenue,  f. 2 

By  Alex.  Phillips  & Co. 

Putney.— 64,  Schubert-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  42/.  

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 

Edmonton.— 10  to  18  (even);  Snell's  Park,  f.  ....  1 

Fairfield-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. 

By  Willson  & Phillips  (at  Margate!. 

Margate,  Kent.— St.  John's-rd.,  two  freehold 

houses,  r.  36? 

By  Belton  & Sons  (at  Horseshoe  Hotel). 

Hackney.  — Amhurst-rd.,  The  Railway  Tavern, 

u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  100/.,  with  goodwill 36 

April  16. — B>  David  Burnett  & Co. 

Minories.— 10  and  n,  Vine-st.,  Corporation  lease- 
hold, g.r.  4/.  os.  2d.,  fine  nil,  r.  100/. 2,085 

Walworth. — 30,  31,  and  32,  Queen’s-row,  f.,  r.  116/.  1 

Manor  Park. — 15  and  17,  Swinburne-av.,  f. 

Mile  End.  — Bancroft-ra.,  f.g.r.  2 1.  ios.,  reversion 

in  44$  yrs.  

141  and  143,  Bancroft-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  85 1 1 

By  Francis,  Helsby,  & Co. 

Wandsworth. — 13,  Salcott-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,r.  30/.  365 

By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Sydenham.— West  Hill,  Hollow  Combe,  and 

nearly  1 a.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.,  &c.,  i87.  ios.  8d.  1,825 

Battersea. — Ingrave-st.,  i.g.r.  8/.  ios.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g-r.  nil 

By  Mark  Hubbard. 

Kentish  Town. — 3,  5,  7,  and  9,  Woodsome-rd., 

u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  172 1 1 

By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford). 

Watford,  Herts.— King-st.,  freehold  stabling  and 

cottage j 

Kingsfield-rd.j  two  plots  of  land,  f. 163 

Wealdstone,  Middlesex.  -College-rd.,  a freehold 

building  site,  with  three  cottages  thereon 

Wealdstone-lane,  Wealdstone  Farm,  1 a.  2r.,  f.  r 
Bushey,  Herts. — Caldecote  Hill,  eight  freehold 

cottages  850 

By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Emsworth). 

Westbourne,  Sussex. — Three  freehold  cottages  ..  410 

Horndean,  Sussex. — Three  freehold  cottages 

April  17.— By  John  Bott  & Sons. 

Kensington.  — 53,  Musard-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1.  ios.,  e.r.,  39/ 

By  Chetwynd,  Lloyd,  & Deane. 

Norwood.— 4,  Eldon-pk.,  f.,  e r.  60/ S40 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 

Ealing. — Castle  Hill  Pk.-rd.,  two  plots  of  land,  f. 

18,  Grange-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  65/. 

By  Dann  & Lucas. 

Kentish  Town. — 66,  68,  and  70,  Spencer-rd.,  f., 

r.  106/.  , 

Longfield,  Kent. — Holmwood,  f. 

Two  freehold  cottages 

By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton. 

Kilburn. — Dunster-gdns.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion  in 

94  yrs ; 

Lewisham — Knowles  Hill-cres.,  f.g.r.  yl.,  rever- 
sion in  72  yrs 

Balham. — 2,  Fernlea-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios., 

e. r.  35/. 

Kilburn.— 22,  Kilbum-sq.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

, r.  3°/.  

Blackheath. — 9,  Vanbrugh  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

g.r.  12 /.,  e.r  80/.  

By  Field  & Sons. 

Newington. — 67,  69,  and  79,  Falmouth-rd.,  u.t. 

134  yrs. , g.r.  66 1 

Blackfriars. — 2,  Broadwall,  c 430 

By  Foster  & Cranfield. 

New  Cross. — New  Cross-rd.,  f.g.r.  14/.,  reversion 

in  13  yrs 2,800 

By  Messrs.  Grea torex. 

Hyde  Park. — 11,  Sussex  Mews  West,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  5s.,  e.r.  50/.  400 

By  Margetts  & Townly. 

Whitechapel-rd. — No.  41,  f.,  r.  208/.  2,900 

By  Nott,  Cartwright,  & Etches. 

Battersea. — 15,  Victoria-road,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  ios.,  r.  65/.  450 

154,  New-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  si.  280 

By  G.  Pearce  & Sons. 

Hoxton. — 57  to  71  (odd),  Canal-rd.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 

g.r.  60/.  8s 365 

50,  Alma-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  3S/.  355 

Bethnal-green.— 60,  Pollard's*row,  f.,  r.  28/. 535 

Lambeth. — 8,  10,  12,  and  32,  Belvedere-rd.,  u.t. 

22}  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.  ios.,  r.  142/.  2s 1,025 

By  C.  Sparrow  & Son. 

Finchley.— Great  North-rd.,  the  Fallow  Corner 

Building  Estate,  123  a.,  f. 8,100 

By  J.  R.  Eve  & Son  (at  Sharnbrook). 
Sharnbrook,  Beds. — The  Manor  Farm,  27  a.  2 r. 

31  P-i  f* 1,130 

Various  enclosures,  19  a.  o r.  1 p.,  f.  615 

By  W.  Dew  & Son  (at  Dolgelly). 
Llanfachreth,  Merioneth. — Cae  Henad  Farm, 

187  a 1 r.  15  p.,  f 9io 

Hafad  Fraith,  See.,  farms,  230  a.  1 r.  38  p.,  f.  . . 1,150 

April  18.— By  Beard  & Son. 

Bayswater.  — 52,  Talbot-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /., 

r.  80/.  600 

10,  Monmouth- rd.,  u.t.  zg.Jyrs.,  g.r.  7 /.,  e.r.  60/.  360 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Hackney. — 19,  Hassard-st.,  f.  380 

Walthamstow.  - 59,  61,  63,  and  65,  Byron-rd.,  f. ..  520 

74,  Milton-rd.,  f.  210 

By  G.  W.  Dixon  & Co. 

Sutton,  Surrey. — Robin  Hood-lane,  a plot  of  land, 

f.  1,000 

By  Glasier  & Sons. 

Notting  Hill. — 112,  Holland  Park-avenue,  f.,  r. 

77 1-  ' i,47S 

60  to  72  (even),  Station-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., g.r.  35/.  1,780 

61,  Portobello-rd.,  f.,  r.  65/.  800 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

St.  George’s  East. — 97  to  109  (odd),  Christian-st., 

f- 5>-'io 

Limehouse. — 6,  7,  and  8,  Cross-st.,  f. 225 

2 and  10,  Repton-st.,  c.,  r.  51/. 700 

25  and  27,  Galt-st.,  u.t.  nj  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  1S0 

77  and  79,  Bromley-st.,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g r.  3?.'. 140 

S,  Brenton.st.,  c 250 

9,  iS,  and  22,  brenton-st.,  c S50 

Mile  End.— 28  and  28a,  West-st.,  f.,  r.  52/.  520 


Highbury.— 24,  Lucerne-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

I1-  ios-,  e.r.  45^ £400 

By  Nkwbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Pimlico. — 24,  Ponsonby-pl.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1.  ios ijc 

By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp. 

Holloway.— Seven  Sisters-rd.,  f.g.r. 's  60/.,  re- 
version in  922  yrs 1,930 

Homerton.— 25  to  35  (odd),  Nisbet-st.,  u.t.  69$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  400 

April  19.  — By  Beadel,  Wood  & Co. 

Paddington. — 12  and  13,  London-st.,  u.t.  48I  yrs., 

g.r.  40/ , r.  270/.  3,280 

By  Grant,  Whieldon  & Co. 

Notting  Hill.— 47  and  48,  Addison-rd.  North,  u.t. 

49yrs.,g.r.  18/.,  r.  98/.  1,080 

35,  37  and  39,  Clarendon-rd.,  u.t.  37 J yrs.,  g.r. 

45^,  r. ,200/.  , ,45o 

Hampstead. — 25,  St.  George’s-rd.,  u.t.  48A  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  60/.  485 

By  Green  & Son. 

Bournemouth,  Hants.— Branksome  Wood-rd., 

Rosendale  and  o a.  2 r.  24  p.,  f.  2,400 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


at  railway  depot. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

.*•*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
nerage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Kwy)fnd  qUantity  °,bv‘ousIy  affect  prices-a  fact  which 

kTtLiott"  br  th0S'  wh0  makc  °f  this 

BRICKS,  &c. 

Rough* Stoclts  and  ‘ " 6 P"  1'°°°  alongside,  In  rivtt. 

Grizzles i n o „ 

Facing  Stocks 2 12  o ’,  " " 

Shippers  ....  2 8 o ” *’ 

Flettons 190 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  o " ” ” 

Best  Red  pressed  ” ” •• 

Ruabon  Facing.  550 

Best  Blue  Pressed  ’ " ” 

Staffordshire  ..446 
Do.,  Bullnose  .. ...  490 

Best  Stourbridge  ” ” " 

Fire  Bricks  4 2 6 

Glazed  Bricks.  ” ” ” 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  13  o o ,, 

Headers  12  o o ” ” *’ 

Quoins,  Bullnose,  ” " ” 

and  Flats 17  o o 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,"  " ” 

Double  Headers..  16  o o 

One  Side  and  two  ” ” 

Ends 19  o o , 

Two  Sides  and  one 

Splays,  Chamfered,  ’ " ” 

Squints 20  o o „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt  ” ” 

Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12  o 0 ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  " ” 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,, 

plays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,, 

Seconds  Quality  " " 

White  and  Dipped 

Sail  Glazed z a o „ less  than  best 

SSSS^^f..::::::- 1 \ p"rard'  d'Uv'"d- 

Best  Portland  Cement  36  6 per’ ton  ” 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 " 

Note.— The  cement  and  lime  isexclusiveof  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

?.rey  Kl  jne  t!me  ,••  •. «3S  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 


s.  d. 


Ancastcr  in  blocks 
Bath  ,,  .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 

Beer  in  blocks  ... . . 

Grinshill  ,,  ..... 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 ’’ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 1$ 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 4}  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

,,  11  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

11  11  3 in-  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

„ 11  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto  < 


o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depdl. 


64 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depSt 


Qh 


SLATES. 

n.  in.  £ s.  d. 

:oX  10  best  blue  Bangor „ 11  5 o per  ioooof  izooatry.  deu 
, best  seconds  „ 10  15  o 

6x8  best  „ 626  „ 

20X10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  -.  ...  10  18  o „ 

16  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600  ” 

10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  2 6 

8 it  11  6 15  o „ 

20X10  Permanent  green  10  o o 
*6x  8 ii  n 5 12  6 „ n 

[Sec  also  page  ‘ 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts , <L'c.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

riU 

May  27 

July  31 



CONTRAC' 

rs. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Road  Metal,  &c 

Road  Works,  Much  Park-street. 

Soldiers'  Home,  Tipperary  

Alterations  to  Offices,  Convamore-road  

Street  Works,  Victoria-road  and  others 

Gas  Main  Pipes 

Street  Works,  Jackson-street,  Stretford,  Manchester 

Stabling,  &c 

Broken  Granite  Road  Metal  

Wall,  Ac.,  St.  Andrew's  churchyard,  Norwich 
Boiler  House,  Ac.,  Roxburgh  District  Asylum,  Melrose 
Chimney  Stalk,  Ac.,  Roxburgh  District  Asylum,  Melrose 

Sewers,  Ac 

Walls.  Ac.,  at  Cemetery  

Electricity  Works,  Dee  Village 

Sewer  along  River  Lagan 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac.,  Heaton  Mersey 

Drainage  Works  

Purifying  House  

Public  Offices,  Ac.,  Hare-lane 

Restoration  of  Methodist  Chapel,  Featherstone 

Paving  Works,  Ac 

Stoue  Road  Metal  

Paving  Works,  Partington -street 

Lining  Reservoir,  Uogshaw 

Paving  Works.  Ac 

Retort  House,  Belmont-street  

Club  Premises,  Peel-street,  Pam  worth,  Lancs 

Additions  to  Public  School,  Blairgowrie,  N.B 

House,  Milladen,  Mintiaw,  Aberdeen 

Sewerage  Works  

Underground  Convenience,  Queen-square 

Street  Works 

Sewering,  Paving.  Ac.,  Warren  Quarry-laue 

Sewerage  Works  

Road  Works,  Grand-avenue,  Ac 

Granite  (400  tons)...  

Kerblng,  Ac.,  Shepherd's-laue  

Additions  to  Tram  Shed,  Skircoat-road 

Alterations  to  the  Plough  Inn,  Blackbrook,  Surrey 

House,  Lawhholme-lano  

Works  at  Reed  Farm,  Strood,  Kent 

Villa,  Shantallow,  Ireland  

Engineering  Works  at  Workhouse,  High-street  

Footbridge  over  River  Irwell 

Schools,  Pontefract-road.  Castleford  

Water  Supply  Works,  Eckingtou  

•Old  Stones  and  Old  Iron  

Surveyor's  Materials  

Two  Villas,  Triromingham,  Halifax 

Surveyor’s  Materials 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Oughtibridge,  near  Sheffield  

Three  Cottages,  Sims-lane  end,  North  Ashton  

Additions  to  4 and  5,  Prospect-street,  Bridlington 
Eight  Houses,  Bradford  aud  Wakefleld-roads.  Morley 

Road  Metal,  Ac 

Sewers,  Ac.,  River-lane,  Petersham 

Bridge,  Ac..  Goldhanger,  uear  Maldon  

Stone  Road  Metal  (500  tons)  

Hooting  Works,  Ac 

Steel  Works,  Warren-street,  and  other  roads 

Waterworks 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Percy  Main,  Newcastle 

Road  Making,  Ac 

•Alteration,  Ac.,  to  Town  Hall.  Rosebery-avenue  

Causewaying,  Ac.,  Cross  Arthurlie-street 

Road  Metal  (300  tons)  v 

Surveyor’s  Materials 

Strengthening  Bridge  over  the  Avon  at  Fordingbridge 

Drainage  Works,  Botley  

Two  Groynes 

•Boundary  Wall  ami  Fencing  

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Infirmary  Block 

‘Granite  Kerb 

Electricity  Buildings 

Sewerage  Works  

•School  Buildings 

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Laundry 

•Machinery,  Boilers,  Ac - 

Cleaning  aud  Painting  

Sewerage  Works 

•Conveniences,  Ac 

•Furniture  

Market  Hall,  Ac.  

•New  Wards.  Ac 

Offices,  Ac 

Alterations  to  County  Hotel,  Oruionde-st  .,  J arrow 

Two  Villas,  Woodthorpe,  uear  Nottingham  

Roads,  Ac.,  lrthlingborough,  Northants  

School,  Buruhopc  Colliery,  Lanchester 

Laundry  at  Workhouse 

Alterations  to  Premises,  The  Dunus,  Mumbles,  Swansea 

Alterations,  Ac.,  at  Workhouse 

Six  Houses,  Barnsley-road,  Wath-on-Deame  

Street  Works,  Crossland-rd.,  Ac.,  Churwell,  nr.  Leeds. 
Road  Works,  Milestone  House  Bridge,  Penrith 


By  whom  Required. 


Uckfleld  (Sussex)  U.D.C.... 
Coventry  Corporation 


Grimsby  Corporation  

Harrogate  Corporation  

Littlehampton  Gas  Co.,  Ltd... 


Newbiggin  Co-operative  Society ... 
Ware  Guardians 


With  am  (Essex)  U.D.C 

Banbury  Town  Council  

Aberdeen  Town  Council 

Belfast  Corporation -. 

Heaton  Norris  U.D.C.  

Leiston-cum-Sizewell  U.D.C....... 

Devouport  Gas  A Coke  Co 

Anniield  Plain  (Durham)  U.D.C.. 


Salford  Corporation 

Llantrisant  (Wales)  R.D.C 

Rochdale  Corporation 

Buxton  U.D.C 

N'eyland  (Pembrokeshire)  U.D.C  . 
Swadlincote  Town  Council  


Great  Ouseburn  R.D.C 

Wolverhampton  Corporation  

Enfield  U.D.C 

Barnsley  Town  Council  

Briton  Ferry  (Wales)  U.D.C 

Hove  (Sussex)  Town  Council 

Desborough  (Northants)  U.D.C. 

Dartford  U.D.C 

Halifax  Corporation 

Keighley  Corporation  

Trustees  of  Watts's  Charity 

Mr.  T.  M inniece 

Poplar  Guardians 

Salford  Corporation  ... 

Primitive  Methodist  Trustees  ... 

Chesterfield  R.D.C 

Battersea  Borough  Council  

Gainsborough  U.D.C 

Hollingboume  (Maidstone)  R.D.C, 

Wortlcy  R.D.C 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  

Mr.  E.  C.  Dixon 

Mr.  D.  Bradley  

Hartlepool  R.D.C 

Richmond  Town  Council  

Essex  Couuty  Couucil 

Carrickfergus  (Ireland)  U.D.C 

Leicester  Corporation  

A 1 vast  on  aud  Boultou  U.D.C 

Coldstream  (Berwickshire)  l.C.  .. 

Workington  Corporation  

Finsbury  Borough  Council 

Barrhead  (N  .l>  ) Town  Couucil 

Kipou  Corporation  

Ooole  (Yorks)  U.D.C 

Wilts  County  Council 

Hants  County  Council 

Shanklin  (I.W.)  U.D.C 

Tottenham  U.D.C 

Burton-on-Treut  Union  

Brighton  Borough  Council 

Ludlow  Corporation  

Newport  (Salon)  U.D.C 

Abingdon  School  Board  

Hendon  Guardians  

do. 

Lambeth  Guardians 

Morecambe  U.D.C 

London  Couuty  Council 

East  Ham  School  Board  

Leeds  Corporation 

Bromley,  Ac.,  Joint  Hospital  Bd.. 


Trustees  of  the  late  Mr. 
Withinglon  Guardians  . 
Warrington  Guardians  . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


C.  Dawson,  Council  Offices,  Uckfleld  

J.  E.  Swindle-burst,  Civil  Engineer,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry... 

W,  H.  Hill  A Son,  Architects,  28,  South-mall,  Cork  

H.  J.  Whyatt,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Uall-square,  Grimsby  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Harrogate  

A.  W.  Elton.  Engineer,  Littlehampton  

J Bowden.  Civil  Engineer.  14,  Ridgefield,  Manchester  

Boolds  A Hardy,  Architects,  Morpeth  

G.  H.  Gisby,  Town  hall.  Ware  

A.  E.  Collins,  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich 

Mitchell  A Wilson,  Architects,  13,  Young-street,  Edinburgh  

do. 

W.  P,  Perkins,  Surveyor,  District  Council  Offices,  Witham  

N.  H.  Dawson,  Civil  Euglneer,  Banbury  

A.  Smith,  Engineer,  2,  Broad-street,  Aberdeen 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Belfast  

W.  Bauks,  Couocil  Offices,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport  

J.  Semmons,  10,  Museum-street,  Ipswich 

F.  Trethewy,  Gas  Offices,  Keyham,  Devonport  

T.  J Trows  dale,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Aunfield  Plain  

W.  H.  Fearnley,  Architect,  Station-lane,  Featherstone 

L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Hall,  Salford  

J.  Griffiths,  Surveyor,  Forth  House,  Forth  

S.  S.  Platt,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale 

D.  U.  Grieves,  Town  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Buxton 

J.  Griffiths,  Council  Offices,  Neyland  

T.  Kidd,  Surveyor,  Coppice  Side,  Swadlincote  

.1.  H.  Taylor,  Architect,  15,  Grove-street,  Kearsiey,  Farnworth 

L.  A J.  Falconer,  Architects,  27,  Bank-buildings,  Blairgowrie 

A.  Clyne,  Architect,  123},  Union-street,  Aberdeen  ...  

Fairbank  A Son,  Civil  Engineers.  18,  Lendal,  York  

J.  W.  Bradley,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Uall,  Wolverhampton 

R.  Collins,  Surveyor,  Court  House.  Enfield  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Civil  Engineer,  8t.  Mary’s-place,  Barnsley  

H.  A.  Clarke,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Briton  Ferry 

II.  U.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  

I).  J.  Diver,  Surveyor,  Desborough  ...  

W.  Harstou,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Dartford 

J.  Lord,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Uall,  Halifax  

W.  Buck,  Architect,  Horsham  

W.  U.  Hopkinson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Keighley  

•I  W.  Nash,  Surveyor,  Med  way-terrace,  Rochester  

W.  E.  Pinkerton,  Architect,  Diamond,  Londonderry  

F.  J.  Wardeu-Steveus,  Civil  Engineer,  34,  Victoria-street,  S W., 


J.  F.  Baslow,  Engineer.  Union  Offices,  Chesterfield  

Town  Clerk,  Municipal-buildings,  Lavender-hill,  S.W 

D.  M.  Robbs,  Council  Offices,  Gainsborough  . 

M.  Hall,  Architect,  29,  Northgate,  Halifax  

II.  J.  Bracher,  33,  Earl  street.  Maidstone 

(■'.  K.  Beaumont,  Eugiueer,  Workhouse,  Qrenoside,  near  Sheffield 

E.  Martlew,  11,  Newton-road,  Billinge 

J.  Earnshaw,  Architect,  Bridlington  

Buttery  A Bird,  Architects,  Bradford  

W.  Burton,  Surveyor,  Biliiugham  

J.  U.  Brierley,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Richmond 

P.  J.  Sheldon,  Civil  Engineer,  County  Offices,  Chelmsford  

J.  Boyd,  Town  Hall.  Carrickfergus 

E.  G.  Mawbey,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Uall,  Leicester 

C.  Greatorex,  Surveyor,  C.  uncil  Offices,.  A has  ton 

J.  Scott,  Town  Offices,  Coldstream  

J.  Graut,  48.  Blyth-strcet,  Percy  Main  

J.  Bintley,  Engineer,  7,  Lowtlier-street,  Kcndai  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rosebery-avenue,  E.C  

C.  E.  Wardlaw,  Civil  Engineer,  112,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  

City  Surveyor,  Town  Uall,  Ripon  

L.  J.  Veit,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Chapel-street,  Goole  

W.  J.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  

do. 

J.  Marsh,  Council-chambers,  Shanklin 

W.  H.  Prescott,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  

T.  Jenkins,  Architect,  35,  High-street,  Burton-on-Trent  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  

J.  Parker,  Civil  Engineer,  14,  Nelson-street,  Hereford  

W.  Wyatt,  Engineer,  99,  Radford-road,  Leamington  

Offices.  33,  Bath-street,  Abingdon  

H.  T.  Hare,  Architect,  13,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C 

do. 

See  Advertisement 

Beesley,  Sou  A Nichols,  Engineers,  11,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster. 

Architect’s  Department,  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W 

Clerk.  School  Board  Offices,  East  Ham,  E 

See  Advertisement  

J.  Ladds,  Architect,  7,  Doughty-strcet,  Mecklenburgh-sq..  W.C  . 

See  Advertisement 

John  Rutherford,  Couuty  llotei,  J arrow  

Sands  A Walker,  Architects,  Angel-row,  Nottingham 

A.  Sykes,  Architect,  45,  Finsbury-pavemeut,  E.C 

J-  Gibsou,  Engineer,  Burnhope  

J.  B.  Broadbcnt,  Architect,  15,  Cooper-street,  Manchester 

G.  Moxliam,  Architect,  39,  Cadtle-strect,  Swansea  

W.  AS.  Owen,  Architects,  Warrington 

A.  Thompson,  Architect,  Wath,  near  Rotherham 

Mr.  Powell,  4,  King-street,  Wakefield  

J.  Hudson,  Penrith. 


April  29 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

April  30 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


May 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

do. 

do. 

May 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May  1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

-May  7 
May  8 
May  9 
do. 

May  13 
May  14 
May  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 

May  17 
May  20 
May  2 £ 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


[See  also  next  page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised.  Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

May  1 
May  2 
May  18 

1 

Those  marked,  vsith  an  asteriek  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vl.  viil.  x.  de  xxiv.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xxi.  dc  xxiv. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  ~ 41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depSt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz.  „ ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . . 48  6 per  x, 000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles 3 9 1.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  „ „ 

Hip  dies 4 1 per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles 38  ,,  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  gin.  and  11  in 16  xo  o x8  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 14  xo  o 15  10  o 

Battens:  best  2%  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Battens  : best  2 J by  6 and  3 by  6 . . oxo  o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 

Deals  : seconds 1 o o lessthan  best 

Battens  : seconds o 10  o ,,  „ „ 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4x0  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 3 o o 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average) . . 400  4 10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  xi  in 27  10  o 28  10  o 

3 in.  by  9 in ...  24  o o 25  o o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3_  in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  xi  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

,,  ,,  3in.  by  9m.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  x6  xo  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  xx  in. 

and  9 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 25  o o 26  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens 16  10  o 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 14  o o 14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

xx  in. _ 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  14  o o 14  xo  o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. . 15  10  o 16  10  o 

,,  „ ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  o o 15  o o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

„ „ „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  o o 

,,  ,,  battens  1100  12  o o 

Pitch  pine : deals x6  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  010  o 1 o o 

Yellow  Pine- 

First,  regular  sizes  30  o o 33  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  xo  o 26  xo  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 3 6 o 4 6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 2 8 

Small  ,,  ,,  024  027 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 8 o o 7 

in.  do.  do.  007  - - . 

Dry  Mahogany— 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o oxx 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10  010 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube 023  030 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  7 15  o 8 15  o 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  9 xo  o 10  15  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  9 7 6 11  7 6 

Flitch  Plates  9 15  o 10  10  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  850  10  o o 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

Per  ton, in  London. 
Iron.—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 9 10  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  9 15  o 10  o o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  11  10  o - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 10  o 10  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 10  15  o 

11  n galvanised  ........  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g xo  15  o 

„ „ to  24  g n 15  o - - - 

,,  „ to  26  g 13  5 o - - - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  o o - - - 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o - • - 

>.  ,1  26  g 15  10  o • - - 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  o ... 

i,  1,  26  g 19  o o ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o - 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o ... 

1,  » 26  g.  14  o o 1 10  o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  13  o o 

n n 22  g.  and  24  g 14  o o 

v .11  26  g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  15  iox  o 

Pipe  in  coils  16  o o 

Soil  Pipe 18  10  o 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  24  o o 

Silesian 23  10  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 oi 

Thin  ox2 

Copper  nails ,,  o 1 2 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet ,,  0011 

Thin  „ 011 

Tin — English  Ingots „ 014 

Solder — Plumbers'  ,,  o o 7 

Tinmen’s ,,  o o 8 

Blowpipe ,,  o o 9 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 3d.  per  ft.  delivered 

„ fourths  2jd. 

21  oz.  thirds  3^d. 

,,  ,,  fourths 3jd. 

26  oz.  thirds  fd 

,,  „ fourths 43d. 

32  oz.  thirds  6d. 

„ ,,  fourths s}d. 

Fluted  sheet,  is  oz 3$d. 

| Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

1%  11  n 11  3id- 

i „ „ 4d. 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

,,  „ „ in  barrels  „ 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  „ 

Boiled  ,,  11  in  pipes ,, 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels ,, 

>*„  ,,  ,,  in  drums  „ 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ,, 

,,  in  drums ,, 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  2 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  2 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty. ..per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  . .... per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c.  per  gallon 

/ s.  d 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  _ o 16  6 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ...  100 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 16  6 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work o 10  6 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  yarnish 0x2  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  o 10  o 

Best  Black  Japan  o 16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 9 o 

Brunswick  Black  „ o 9 o 

Berlin  Black  .. . . _ o 15  o 

Knotting o 10  o 

Best  French  aDd  Brush  Polish  10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  E.  S.— W.  R.  (Below  our  limit). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  unaertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

Wc  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 

fiven  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
y the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  Later  than  10  a. in.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BRIDLINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  stables,  &c., 
for  Mr.  J.  Burrell.  Mr.  J.  Earnshpw,  architect,  Wei- 
lington-road,  Bridlington  : — 


W.  Barnes .£1,576 

E.  Corner  

E.  Wilson  

Sampson&Liddall 

[All  of  Bridlington. 


T.  Atkin £i,34,» 

T.  Spink 1,324 

Blackburn  & Son  1,274  1 


BURSLEM. — For  work  at  Messrs.  Keeling  & Co.’s 
works,  Burslem.  Messrs.  Scrivener,  architects,  Hanley  : — 

‘D Grant  & Son  £710 

Longden  709- 


Bennetts  ,£870 

Cope  . 

Ellis  . 


Godwin 674 


CARNARVON. — For  new  villa  at  Priestley-road,  Car- 
narvon, for  Mr.  A.  W.  Kay  Menzies.  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones, 
architect,  Carnarvon : — 


William 
Roberts . . 


• -£2,575 


Jones,  Roberts, 

& Jones, 
Pwllheli  , 

C a r n arvon- 
shire* .£2,267 


7 6 


CARNARVON. — For  new  villas  (semi-detached)  at  the 
corner  of  St.  David’s  and  Warfield  roads,  Carnarvon,  for 
the  Committee  of  Castle-street  English  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Carnarvon.  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  architect,  Carnarvon  : — 
Jones,  Roberts,  Williams  & 

& Jones.. ..  ,£2,252  o o Roberts, 

Jones  & Church  - st., 

Williams  ..  2,037  o o Carnarvon*.  1,380  o o 

Richard  Jones  1,802  14  9 Roberts  & 

Edward  Parry  1,782  o o Williams  ..  1,470  o o 

Jones  Bros  ..  1,780  o o 


CARNARVON. — For  the  erection  of  a new  C.M. 
Chapel  at  Tanycoed,  Llanrug,  near  Carnarvon,  for  the 
Committee  of  Tanycoed  C.M.  Chapel,  Llanrug.  Mr. 
R.  L.  Jones,  architect,  14,  Market-street,  Carnarvon  : — 

H Hughes  ..  ,£1,160  o o I O O. Williams 

Williams  & | &J.  Roberts  .£1,057  o o 

Roberts 1,099  0 o | H.  Morris....  1,015  o o- 

R.  Jones, Llan-  j Owens  & Co.  1,004  ° o 

wnda,  near 

Carnarvon*  1,059  8 4 1 


CASTLEFORD  (Yorks). — P'or  the  erection  of  park 
lodge,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Green, 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Castleford: — 

Building.— Gallagher  Bros.,  Castleford* £170 

Joinery,  &*c. — Perry  & Sons,  Allerton  By- 
water*  79 

Plastering. — Fred.  Beighton,  Castleford*  ..  12 

Painting. — M.  H.  Watson,  Castleford* 5 


GROESLON  DINAS.  - For  new  infant  school  at 
Groeslon  Dinas,  Llaniestyn,  Pwllheli,  Carnarvonshire.  Mr. 
R.  L.  Jones,  architect,  Carnarvon  : 


Jones,  Roberts, 

& Jones ,£721  1 

G.  Griffiths  ....  695 
J.  H.  Roberts..  6S0 


J.  Griffith  & R. 

_ J°n?s ^594  o 

Griffith  Jones, 

Morfa  Nevin, 

via  Pwllheli*. . 575  o 

| See  also  next  page. 
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GEDDINGTON.  — For  new  club  pr 
Working  Mens'  Club  and  Institute,  Geddington,  near 
Kettering.  Messrs.  Mosley  & Scrivener,  architects,  North- 
ampton :- 


C.  Andrew  ....  £650  18 
J o h n son  & 

Phillips 621  5 

Gray  Bros 618  o 

Howard  & 

Lewis 600  o 

T.  & C.  Berrill  599  o 

A.  Lewis  596  10 

A.  G.  Godwin . . 595  7 


Smith,  Edmunds 

& Co  £575  ° 

H.  Judkins 557  o 

E.  Patrick  556  9 

W i 1 f o r d & 

Judkin 550  o 

Smith  & Bun- 

ning  524  15 

J.  Patrick,  Ged- 
dington* ....  496  o 


HANLEY.— For  new  sick  wards  at  Denstone  College. 
Messrs.  Scrivener,  architects  Hanley :- 


Bagnall .£2,207 

Alcock  2,207 

Fielding 2,090 

Wood  & Sons  2,026 


Thorley £1,998 

Tompkinson  & Bet- 

tetting  1,997 

Godwin,  Hanley*  . . 1,860 


HARROW. — Wealdstone  Bridge  School,  for  the  Harrow 
United  District  School  Board.  Messrs.  Houston  & 
Houston,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Wreathall, 
F.S.I. 


A.  Tonge  £16,000 

Forster  Bros *5,957 

Almond  & Son  ....  15,700 

Gough *5,524 

C.  Gray  Hill  *5,499 

Lovell  *5>432 

Cowley  & Drake  ..  15,404 

Chessum 15,  **2 

Martin  & Wells..  ..  15,100 


Symonds £14,806 

Thomas  Turner *4,793 

Brightman 

Smith  & Sons  

Tout 

Lawrence  & Co.  . . 

F.  J.  Chinchen  .... 

A.  J.  Batchelor, 

Harrow  " 


14,590 

14,583 

*4,538 

14,390 


13,400 


J.  Cracknell *3,*76 


p; 


ISLEWORTH.— For  proposed  lime  and  cement  ware- 
houses, river  wall,  pavings,  alterations  and  reparations  to 
iremises,  Lower-square,  Isleworth,  for  Messrs.  Wm.  Lee, 
;0n,  & Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  Henry  Poston,  architect,  39,  Lom- 
bard-street, E.C.  Quantities  supplied 

Mowlem  & Co £3,49°  I Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.  £3,389 

Killby  & Gayford  . . 3,423  I Blyton  & Sons  ....  3.269 
Todd  & Co 3.4*9  I. 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £3,350.] 


LETTERKENNY.— For  the  renovation  of  second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Letterkenny.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre, 
architect,  Letterkenny 
W.  Wilson  ....£576  o o J.  Mooney, 

Stitt  & Co.  ...,  572  o o Londonderry*  £544  o o 
D.  McCaffrey  546  6 | 


LICHFIELD  (Staffs).— For  the  erection  of  two  semi- 
detached villas,  Trent  Valley-road,  for  Mr.  Heath.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Godderidge,  architect,  4,  Bolebridge-street,  Tam 


worth  : 

W.  Harvey  Gibbs 
T.  Walmsley 


-.£*,975 


B.  Musson,  Glascote, 
Tamwortht  £1,850 


Walmsley  *,950  iamwunui  

Williams 1,900  I Dent  & Son 1,775 


LONDON.- For  the  erection  of  shop  premises  at 
Barking,  E.  Messrs.  Foulsham  & Herbert  Riches,  archi- 
tects, 3,  Crooked -lane,  King  William-street,  E.C.,  and 
Bromlev-by-  Bow,  E.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

C.  Dearing  & Son  ..  £2,037  I F.  & T.  Thorne  ....  £1,895 

Sheffield  Bros 1,94'  Courtney  & Fairbairn  1,853 

T.  Osborn  & Sons  ..  1,905  | Todd  & Co.*  1,839 


Nos  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


the 


LONDON.  — For  proposed  rifle  testing  range 
London  Small  Arms  Company’s  Works,  Gun  Makers’-lane, 
Old  Ford,  E.,  for  the  London  Small  Arms  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mr.  Henry  Poston,  architect,  39,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.  £3,900  I W.  J.  Maddison  ....  £3,823 

Mowlem  & Co 3,879  Todd  & Co 3,772 

Blyton  & Sons 3,839  I 

[Architect's  estimate,  £3,950.] 


NEWCASTLE.  -For  nt 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr. 
Durham  : — 

T.  Weatheritt  £7,338  15  8 
J.  & W.  Lowrey  7:241  12  o 
Middlemiss 

Bros  6,978  o o 

J.  Smart  6,865  *4  0 


warehouses  and  stables, 
T.  Gradon,  architect, 


W.  T.  Weir  ..£6,700  o 
T.  Hutchinson  6.522  4 
Baty  & Co.  ..  6.485  18 

T.  mmsden..  6,450  o 
J.  Jackson  ..  6,213  o 


WEST  BRIDGFORD  (Notts).— For  the  erection  of 
refuse  destructor,  buildings,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Wm.  Pare,  C.E.,  George-road,  West 
Bridgford  : — 

Two  Cell  Destructors  with  forced  Draught  and  Con- 
tingent Works. 


• £4,106 


Meldrum  Bros. 

Do.  Do. 

(alternate)  ... . 1,375 

Hughes  & Stirling  3,172 
Heenan  & Froude  2,615 
Horsefall  Co.  ... . . 2,562 

Manlove  & Alliott  2,175 
Do.  Do. 

(alternate)  ....  2,667  1 


W.  Musker  £*,995 

Goddard,  Massey 
& Warner,  Not- 
tingham   

Do.  Do. 

(alternate)] 


1,903  1 


1.983  * 


Building  to  contain  Destructor  Cells,  Tall  Chimney, 
Stabling,  Cartshcds,  and  Cottages,  CrC.  :— 

Dennett& Ingle  £6,494  o o 1 W.  Maule. ...  £5,286  o o 

Bower  Bros.  ..  6,289  o o | T.  Cuthbert..  5.257  o o 

J.  H.  Vickers  5,870  14  o I J.  Cooper  & 

W.  Savage  ..  5,639  o o|  Son,  Notting- 

John  Lewin  ..  5,300  o o|  ham,  t ....  5>a°6  o o 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  tos.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part  sol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THE 
BUILDBR."  Cathorine-street,  W.C 
SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  11  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Mominft  Post. 


J.J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 


SLATE  MERCHANT, 


C.  B.N.SNEWIN& SONS,  Ld . 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : " SNEWIN.  London.- 


SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Grrbn,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Sot 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav; 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fo 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt; 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [TelwP^tmt^torf 


[ GT. GEORGE  ST.  WE8TMINSTM 
'QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


DRY  PLANKS  AND  BOARDS 


In  all  kinds  of  Hard  Woods. 


Mahogany,  Wainscot,  Teak,  &c.  &c 


Wm.  MALLINSON  & Co. 

Offices:  136  & 138,  Hackney  Road,  London,  N.E 

Telephone  : 1319  AVBNUB. 


ASPHALTE 


For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basemonts,  & other  Floors 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  oy 

THE 


Contractors  to 
H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  dec 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


COPPER  AND  ZINC  ROOFING. 

F,  BRABY  & CO. 


LONDON,  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Enston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation  rd 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

E collection  of 
architectural 
drawings  in  the 
Royal  Academy 
this  year  is  curi- 
ously heteroge- 
neous in  charac- 
ter. It  would 
certainly  be  very 
difficult  for  any 
one  unacquainted  with  English  architecture 
to  gather  from  it  what  were  the  dominant 
tendencies  or  convictions  of  English  archi- 
tects at  the  present  moment.  There  is 
little  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  new 
paths  in  architecture ; on  the  contrary, 
Classic  on  the  one  side  and  Gothic  on  the 
other  seem  more  than  usually  empha- 
sised. There  is  rather  a want  also 
of  any  really  leading  drawings  of  a 
powerful  and  effective  type,  such  as  are 
usually  selected  to  occupy  central  positions  ; 
the  hanging  committee  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  rather  in  a difficulty  as  to  group- 
ing the  drawings,  on  this  account ; they  have 
adopted  the  drawing  of  one  Academician, 
Mr.  Jackson,  to  occupy  the  centre  space  on 
the  east  wall,  and  three  church  interiors  by 
another  Academician  face  it  on  the  west 
wall ; but  the  south  wall  is  a medley  with 
no  centre  and  no  leading  motif. 

The  unexpected  change  of  “ Press  view  ” 
day  from  the  usual  Wednesday  to  Thursday, 
for  no  obvious  reason,  must  have  occasioned 
considerable  inconvenience  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  weekly  papers,  and 
obliges  us  to  be  content,  in  this  first  article, 
with  rather  hurried  notes  of  some  of  the 
principal  designs.  To  begin  with  the 
Academicians,  Mr.  Jackson’s  drawing  before 
referred  to  (1,568)  represents,  in  two  long 
coloured  elevations,  his  new  buildings  at 
Cambridge,  which  if  we  remember  right 
were  represented  either  in  perspective  or  in 
another  elevation  last  year.  The  buildings, 
in  red  brick  with  curved  gables,  and  red- 
tiled  roofs,  are  completely  collegiate  in 
character,  and  convey  the  impression  of 
(having  been  purposely  assimilated  to  Cam- 


bridge surroundings,  as  the  same  archi- 
tect’s buildings  at  Oxford  are  assimilated  to 
Oxford  surroundings.  The  manner  in  which 
the  large  windows  of  the  Law  Library, 
which  show  on  both  elevations,  are  slightly 
varied  in  treatment  though  kent  to  the  same 
general  proportions,  is  a nice  little  point  in 
the  detail.  We  are  glad  also  to  find  an 
Academician  architect  setting  the  example 
of  illustrating  buildings  in  geometrical  draw- 
ings in  this  exhibition.  Another  Academi- 
cian, Mr.  Aston  Webb,  also  exhibits  a large 
geometrical  drawing  (1,616),  a coloured  detail 
elevation  of  a portion  of  the  intended  facade 
of  the  completion  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  This  shows  a terra-cotta-faced 
building  with  mullioned  windows,  a column 
between  them  in  the  lower  story,  while  in 
the  upper  story  the  windows  are  separated 
by  niches  containing  statues  of  artists  (Dona- 
tello and  Matsys  are  the  two  shown  here — 
a curiously-assorted  couple),  shadowed  with 
canopies.  In  this  case  the  character  of  the 
design  shows  that  kind  of  eclecticism  which 
we  noticed  as  less  conspicuous  than  usual 
in  this  year’s  exhibition.  The  detail  shown 
is  suitable  to  terra-cotta,  and  is  not  t# 
exuberant — the  besetting  danger  in  detailing 
with  such  a plastic  material.  Mr.  Webb 
also  exhibits  a view  of  a more  unambitious 
and  practical  building,  the  block  for  the 
“sick  quarters”  in  connexion  with  the 
Britannia  Royal  Naval  College  at  Dart- 
mouth, which  is  illustrated  in  our  present 
issue.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it 
consists  of  three  blocks  of  wards  with  two- 
story  connecting  corridors ; these,  and  the 
loggias  facing  south-east  at  the  end  of  the 
wards,  are  made  use  of  so  as  to  gain  a little 
suitable  and  unpretending  architectural  effect. 
We  also  illustrate  in  the  present  issue  the 
interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Chapel 
Allerton,  near  Leeds  (1,654),  by  Mr.  Bodley  ; 
the  drawing  forms  the  centre  of  his  group 
of  three  church  interiors  at  the  end  of 
the  room  already  referred  to.  The  archi- 
tecture, as  will  be  seen,  is  of  that  perfectly 
orthodox  and  conservative  type  of  the  Gothic 
revival  which  we  rarely  meet  with  in  new 
church  designs  now.  The  organ  is  placed 


in  the  old  cathedral  portion,  over  the  chancel 
screen — a very  good  position  for  sound  and 
for  effect,  provided  the  building  is  on  a scale 
to  afford  proper  space  for  it.  In  the 
present  instance  the  organ  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  rather  small,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  where  the  16-foot  pedal 
pipes  are  provided  for;  and  it  strikes  us  also 
that  the  appearance  of  the  base  to  the  organ- 
case,  from  which  it  is  corbelled  out,  is  not 
adequate  to  carry  the  super-structure ; but 
it  might  have  a different  effect  when  seen  in 
detail.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  colour 
effect  of  the  nave  and  aisle  roofs  will  be 
very  agreeable  and  harmonious.  Mr.  Bodley 
exhibits,  too,  a perspective  view  of  a house, 
“Hayes  Lodge,  Morley”  (1,647),  of  which 
also  we  are  enabled  by  his  kindness  to  give 
an  illustration  in  the  present  issue.  There 
are  some  interesting  points  in  the  plan  of  the 
house,  but  we  should  not  ourselves  have 
thought  a very  large  end  window,  facing  full 
south,  a good  way  to  [light  a dining-room. 
The  question  of  prospect,  however,  may 
have  influenced  this.  We  may  observe  that 
both  this  house  and  the  church,  in  their 
architectural  character,  illustrate  very  well 
what  Mr.  Bodley  said  a year  or  two  ago  in 
an  address  at  the  Institute,  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  refinement  and  repose  in  architec- 
ture. Some  of  us  may  consider  these  two 
buildings  wanting  in  originality  ; they  repeat 
well-known  types  of  Gothic  architecture.  But 
they  certainly  possess  that  quality  of  refine- 
ment to  which  their  architect  attached  so 
much  importance,  and  which  he  considered 
(we  fear  not  without  reason)  was  too  often 
wanting  in  modern  architecture. 

Of  Mr.  Bodley’s  two  other  church  interiors 
— “St.  Mary’s,  Eccleston  ” ( 1,65 1)  and  “ New 
Church,  Kensington"  (1,657),  the  former 
shows  a vaulted  nave,  the  latter  a painted 
barrel  ceiling  carried  by  (apparently)  stone 
arches  acting  as  principals.  One  is  inclined 
to  think  that  in  such  a case  more  of  the 
stone  arch  should  be  shown  below  the 
ceiling ; we  know  that  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  depth  of  spandril  to  make  such 
an  arch  stable,  but  the  eye  rather  wants 
to  see  some  of  it.  Both  these  churches  are 
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in  the  arcade  design,  of  Early  Decorated 
character,  the  first  somewhat  massive  in 
proportion,  the  second  with  slender  piers 
which  rather  remind  one  of  Pugin’s 
habit  of  design  ; in  both  of  them  the 
east  window  represents  a late  period 
of  Gothic,  verging  on  Perpendicular. 
We  presume  that  Mr.  Bodley  thinks 
it  allowable  to  play  with  and  mix  the 
details  of  past  styles  in  this  manner.  It  is 
open  to  question  ; perhaps,  if  we  consent  to 
the  use  of  imitation  mediseval  at  all,  we 
have  a right  to  pick  and  choose,  and  combine 
as  we  please.  A fourth  exhibit  by  Mr. 
Bodley  is  of  considerable  interest,  it  is  the 
new  tower  designed  by  him  (we  know  not  if 
already  built)  for  the  spleudid  church  of 
Dong  Melford  in  Suffolk.  However  one 
may  in  general  object  to  the  addition 
of  modern  Gothic  to  an  ancient  build- 
ing, the  former  - Georgian  tower  was 
so  utterly  devoid  of  interest  and  such 
a disfigurement  to  the  church  that  we 
would  certainly  rather  see  a modern  tower 
designed  to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Bodley  has  kept,  of  course, 
faithfully  to  the  architectural  tradition  of  the 
church,  introducing  the  characteristic  flint 
decoration  in  the  basement  and  parapet ; the 
angle  pinnacles  of  the  tower  are  very  finely 
and  effectively  designed  ; the  whole  thing  is 
done,  in  fact,  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
in  such  a difficult  task  as  adding  a new 
feature  to  an  ancient  building. 

Two  notable  competitions,  the  Old  Bailey 
and  the  Strand  Improvement  scheme,  have 
furnished  their  quota  to  what  may  be  called 
the  show  drawings  of  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
Flockhart  exhibits  a fine  perspective  draw- 
ing  (1,561)  of  his  design  for  the  Public 
Building  block  for  the  Strand  Improvement 
scheme  ; a very  effective  piling  up  of  classic 
materials  out  of  what  Mr.  Lethaby  called 
“ the  Renaissance  box  of  bricks,”  which  is 
shown  extending  on  a curved  line  behind 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  ; but  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  quite  crushes  the  church,  both  in 
respect  of  scale  and  tumultuous  character 
of  detail ; and  this  is  hardly  to  be  wished. 
Messrs.  Runtz  & Co.  exhibit  two  drawings 
of  their  design  in  the  same  competition  ; 

Sketch  for  Exterior  of  Gaiety  Theatre  and 
Mottling  Post  Offices”  (1,560),  and  ‘'Sug- 
gested Scheme  for  Municipal  and  Commer- 
cial Buildings”  (1,559).  The  former  shows  a 
picturesque  irregular  grouping  of  blocks  of 
building  lying  in  different  directions,  with  a 
low  tower,  crowned  with  a dome  and  angle 
pavilions,  coming  unsymmetrically  into  the 
composition.  All  this  looks  well  enough, 
but  a key-plan  at  least  should  have  been 
given.  In  the  other  drawing  (1,559)  the 
towers  at  the  extremities  of  public  building 
block  are  very  pleasing  in  effect,  with 
graceful  cupolas  mounted  on  nearly 
plain  masses  of  masonry  which  serve  to 
flank  and  terminate  this  part  of  the  com- 
position ; the  general  architectural  treat- 
ment, while  dignified,  is  quiet  and  reserved  ; 
but  somehow  the  columned  portico  and 
pediment  in  the  centre  seem  out  of  place, 
and  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  building. 
Near  these,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
a considerable  space  is  occupied  by  a very 
large  perspective  drawing  of  some  street 
buildings  at  Finsbury  - circus,  which  is 
entirely  without  architectural  or  artistic 
interest ; it  is  just  a big  drawing  of  “ new 
premises.  Why  is  this  kind  of  thing  hung, 
to  the  exclusion  of  works  of  artistic  in- 


terest ? We  know  of  drawings  far  superior 
in  interest  to  this,  which  have  been 
refused ; four  good  works  illustrated  in 
smaller  drawings  might  have  hung  in  the 
space  occupied  by  this  large  piece  of  com- 
monplace ; and  if  the  Academy  is  to  act  up 
to  its  title  as  an  Academy  of  Arts,  it  should 
surely  prefer  artistic  quality  to  superficial 
area  in  a drawing. 

Two  of  the  Old  Bailey  competitors  are 
represented  ; Mr.  Mountford  by  a beautifully 
neat  and  finished  perspective  drawing 
shaded  in  Indian  ink,  of  his  exterior  design 
(r,6u),  and  an  equally  well  executed  one  of 
the  interior  of  the  central  hall  (1,608).  The 
latter  represents  a very  dignified  domed 
interior ; the  exterior  design  is  of  the 
kind  that  is  called  “imposing;’’  it  looks 
exceedingly  well  and  there  is  no  fault  to  find 
with  it,  but  somehow  it  does  not  interest 
one  very  much : it  is  correct  and  cold. 
In  the  draughtsmanship,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a fault  in  the  drawing  of  the 
curves  of  the  dome  cornice  where  inter- 
rupted (to  the  eye)  by  the  angle  feature; 
the  curve  on  each  side  is  “ tucked  in  ’’  too 
much,  and  does  not  appear  like  a continuous 
curve  interrupted  : so  exceedingly  rare  is  it  to 
see  the  perspective  curves  of  a dome  cornice 
correctly  drawn,  even  in  a careful  drawing 
presumably  by  an  architectural  draughts- 
man. As  to  painters,  they  are  hopeless  in 
such  a case  ; none  of  them  can  draw  a dome. 
Mr.  Baggallay’s  design  for  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  House  is  also  represented  in  a 
large  perspective  drawing  (1,612) ; as  we  said 
at  the  time  of  the  competition,  we  con- 
sidered this  the  most  characteristic  and 
suitable  design  in  the  competition,  and  it 
presented  also  the  best  plan.  The  plans  are 
not  given  in  either  case.  Mr.  Belcher  also 
exhibits  the  perspective  view  of  his  exterior 
design  in  the  same  competition. 

Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Yeates,  from 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  see  drawings  of 
pleasant  and  picturesque  domestic  interiors 
and  exteriors,  exhibit  this  year  only  one 
work  of  quite  a different  class,  viz.,  the 
North  London  Crematorium  in  Finchley- 
road.  They  succeed  in  showing,  however, 
that  a crematorium  may  be  made  the  occa- 
sion for  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
architectural  grouping.  The  plan  is  given, 
showing  an  entrance  forecourt  with  the 
chapel  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a door  at  the 
further  side  leading  into  a long  round-arched 
cloister  which  connects  all  the  buildings 
together.  A kind  of  Lombard-Romanesque 
style  is  adopted ; above  the  furnace  rises 
a tower  stopped  short  with  a cornice 
and  a flat  roof,  which  acts  as  campanile 
to  the  chapel,  the  bells  being  visibly  hung  in 
the  openings  of  the  tower ; but  we  presume 
this  tower  also  acts  as  an  escape  for  the 
fumes  from  the  furnace.  Connected  with 
the  cloister  by  a portico  is  a small  octagonal 
dome  building,  not  named  on  the  plan,  but 
perhaps  the  columbarium,  which  groups ’well 
with  the  rest.  What  one  notes  in  this 
design  is  that  it  is  treated  with  a picturesque 
simplicity,  added  to  by  the  plain  tiled  roofs, 
which  forms  a complete  contract  to  the  dead 
kind  of  official  architecture  often  found  in 
erections  of  this  class,  built  for  public 
authorities. 

Among  others  of  the  more  important 
buildings  illustrated  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Blomfield's 
“Rebuilding  of  Bank  Buildings,  E.C.,”  for 
the  Bank  of  England  (1,646).  This’  is  a 
classic  design  shown  in  a careful  outline 


drawing ; a treatment  of  an  angle  site,  the- 
centre  block  at  the  angle  being  kept  in  a flat 
mass,  contrasted  by  a pavilion  crowned  with 
a cupola  at  a little  distance  on  each  side  of 
it,  the  intervening  portions  of  the  front 
being  treated  as  subordinate.  The  prominent 
portions  are  decorated  with  an  order,  and 
the  whole  tied  together  by  a continuous 
rusticated  ground  story.  The  effect  of  the 
contrast  of  the  centre  and  side  pavilions  is 
very  good  ; but  the  whole  fa£ade  seems  to- 
want  something  rather  stronger  at  the  ends 
to  flank  it.  Profess  Aitchison  exhibits  a 
drawing  of  offices  at  44,  Mark-lane  (1,538) ; 
it  may  be  described  as  a Romanesque 
design  of  very  North  Italian  character, 
in  three  stories  of  round-arched  windows,  .the 
arches  carried  on  columns  with  very  widely- 
projecting  caps  ; the  voussoirs  of  the  arches 
have  an  ornamental  device  hatched  into 
them,  and  over  the  ground  story  is  a frieze 
composed  of  a flowing  inlay  of  coloured 
marbles.  The  whole  treatment  is  very 
original.  Mr.  Collcutt’s  perspective  view  of 
Lloyd’s  Register  Offices  (1,561)  represents  in 
complete  form  a building  of  part  of  which 
there  was  a very  effective  drawing  in  last  year’s 
Academy.*  This  building  is  a fine  example 
of  remarkably  bold  and  picturesque  treat- 
ment of  columnar  orders,  rendered  possible 
by  walls  evidently  of  ample  thickness  ; the 
design  of  the  piers  of  the  attic,  a collection 
of  colonnettes  bonded  together  in  a bold 
rustication,  is  remarkable  effective.  Sculp- 
ture is  well  introduced  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  grand  story  arches.  The  corbelled-out 
angle  turret,  a very  effective  feature,  would 
be  the  better  for  a little  more  simplicity  ; it 
is  rather  too  much  cut  up  with  small  detail. 

We  may  conclude  our  present  notice  by 
drawing  attention  to  two  small  drawings, 
both  hung  low  and  which  might  easily  be 
passed  over,  but  remarkable  for  their 
originality.  One  is  Mr.  Beresford  Pite’s 
perspective  sketch  for  “A  Memorial  Bridge ” 
(1,672),  showing  a bridge  with  a triple  arch- 
way built  across  the  centre,  crowned  by 
a sculptured  trophy  ir  the  centre  of  the 
block,  while  on  each  hand,  to  right 
and  left,  a double  colonnade  extends,  cover- 
ing the  footways,  and  stopped  at  the  ends 
by  an  arcaded  pavilion.  The  idea  is  fine 
and  original,  and  worth  working  out  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  other  is  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
remarkable  design  for  the  “ Terminal  Station 
for  the  East  Indian  and  Bengal  and  Nagpur 
railways,  at  Howrah  (Calcutta)”  (1,588).  Jt 
has  been  maintained  that  it  is  impossible  to 
absolutely  originate  an  architectural  treat- 
ment which  is  not  more  or  less  based  on  pre- 
cedents, but  Mr.  Ricardo  really  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  doing  it,  for  this  is 
like  no  other  architecture  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  seems  to  be  a treatment  grow- 
ing directly  out  of  the  practical  require- 
ments, without  regard  to  what  are  gene- 
rally looked  on  as  architectural  features. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  design, 
because  it  eludes  the  usual  terms  to  be 
found  in  architectural  glossaries ; but  we 
shall  be  able  to  illustrate  it  shortly.  We 
should  have  liked  better  if  the  open  loggia  in 
the  upper  stage  had  stopped  against  the 
towers  instead  of  partly  extending  in  front  of 
them,  which  produces  rather  a piecemeal  look. 
But  the  whole  thing  is  a healthy  contrast  to 
the  “ Manchester  Gothic  ” terminal  station 
which  has  hitherto  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Anglo-Indian. 

* Illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  September  22,  1900. 
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PANISH  ART  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 
SSSSHIHE  idea  of  making  the  popular 
gjSsfl  Guildhall  Exhibition  this  year  an 
pj^Uyll  illustration  of  Spanish  art  was  a 
happy  one,  since  it  was  likely  to 
terest  artists  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
/ bringing  before  them  the  works  of  some 
odern  painters  who  are  not  very  well 
aown  in  this  country.  Modern  Spanish 
ctures  do  not  come  this  way  very  much, 
ar  are  the  names  of  their  authors  familiar, 
ut  we  do  not  know  that  the  collection  in 
ie  large  gallery,  entirely  composed  of 
orks  by  living  or  recently  deceased 
panish  artists,  is  calculated  by  itself  to 
vaken  much  enthusiasm.  There  is  a head 
' a Morocco  negro  by  Fortuny  (5)  which  is 
: amazing  power;  but  then  Fortuny  stands 
one.  There  is  a large  sketchy  picture  by 
m of  “Acrobats  at  Tetuan  ” (7),  which  in 
way  reminds  one  of  Decamps.  Of  the 
rger  works  in  the  same  gallery  those  of 
radilla  are  the  most  important  in  scale  and 
lbject ; his  “ Boabdil  Surrendering  the 
eys  of  Granada”  (8)  is  a well-composed 
istorical  picture,  in  a broad  full  style  of 
cecution,  but,  like  some  other  works  in  the 
illery  of  the  same  class,  it  seems  to  fall 
lort  of  dramatic  point  and  expression, 
/hat  interests  one  in  general  in  the  large 
allery  is  a certain  special  quality  of  paint- 
g which  strikes  the  eye  as  unusual ; a 
:ry  bold  use  of  colour  without  a corre- 
>onding  attention  to  detail ; a very  strong 
id  vivid  effect  of  sunlight  in  outdoor 
:enes,  as  in  Rodriguez’  “ Garden  in 
eville  in  November’’  (11).  We  say 
outdoor  scenes  ” purposely,  for  of  landscape 
1 the  real  sense  of  the  word  there  is 
othing ; if  we  are  to  judge  by  this  show, 
does  not  exist  for  the  Spanish  artist, 
'he  elaborate  interior  by  Salvador,  “A 
itate  Concert”  (22),  in  which  a scene, 
pmmon-place  enough  in  its  incident  and  its 
tersonages,  is  made  the  occasion  for  a kind 
f gem-like  effect  of  points  of  colour,  is  a 
emarkable  work  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  of  a 
ype  which  the  French  would  call  clinquant , 
nd  appeals  rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the 
itellect.  Gallegos’  elaborately  finished 
cclesiastical  interiors  are  familiar  to  the 
requenters  of  Messrs.  Tooth’s  Gallery,  and 
re  admirable  of  their  kind.  Among  the 
licturea  which  have  some  interest  of 
haracter  and  expression  is  Melida’s  “ The 
Communion  of  the  Nuns”  (31),  in  which  the 
;roup  of  heads  forms  a remarkable  example 
if  contrasted  character.  Cordero’s  architec- 
ural  pictures  are  very  good.  But  in  general 
he  interest  of  execution  is  beyond  the  in- 
ellectual  interest.  Such  a picture  as 
fusquets’  “A  Roman  Shepherd”  (26)  is 
lardly  to  be  called  art  at  all,  any  more  than 
vax-work  is  art. 

There  are  in  fact  only  two  real  painters 
imong  the  Spanish — Velasquez  among  the 
incients  and  Fortuny  among  the  moderns ; 
he  best  of  all  the  others  are  bad  seconds,  or 
lardly  seconds  to  them.  It  is  they  who  in 
his  case  really  make  the  exhibition,  which 
s not  confined  to  modern  work.  The  second 
gallery  contains  a sad  and  sombre  collection 
>f  the  respectable  mediocrities  of  the  Spanish 
school,  reminding  us — 

“ how  Spagnoletto  tainted 
His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted,” 

ind  how  Zurbaran  produced  unhealthy- 
ooking  monks  painted  as  if  his  brush  were 
lipped  iu  an  inkpot.  Murillo’s  one  sweet 
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and  lovely  though  sentimental  ideal  in  paint- 
ing, “The  Immaculate  Conception,”  is  repre- 
sented in  the  picture  lent  by  Sir  Cuthbert 
Quilter  (84),  shining  here  like  a light  in  a 
dark  place;  his  “Infant  Jesus  Asleep ’’  is 
also  worth  attention,  and  has  a little  of  that 
expression  of  supernatural  power  which  we 
see  in  Raphael’s  wonderful  infant.  Two  or 
three  portraits  by  Goya  have  character  and 
colour ; and  his  picture  of  “ The  Bulls  ” in 
the  arena  (72),  black  and  dingy  as  it  is,  is 
certainly  not  lacking  in  energy.  But  other- 
wise this  room  is  a melancholy  spectacle, 
from  which  we  escape  up  two  or  three 
steps  to  find  ourselves,  in  Gallery  3,  amid 
a whole  collection  of  Velasquez  pictures  ; a 
culmination  which  takes  one  by  surprise.  At 
the  first  sight  of  his  masterful  portrait  of 
Quevedo  the  mediocrities  of  Gallery  2 fade 
from  one’s  recollection.  Here  we  are  in  a 
room  where  nearly  every  work  is  a master- 
piece. Among  the  collection  is  the  “Water- 
carrier  of  Seville,”  the  picture  which  came 
by  such  odd  fortune  of  war  into  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; one  of  those 
works  in  which  an  ordinary  incident  of 
lower-class  life  is  raised  into  intellectual 
interest  by  the  power  of  art.  Compare  this 
with  Tusquets’  “ Roman  Shepherd  ” before 
mentioned,  and  realise  the  distinction 
between  art  and  mere  realistic  painting. 
“ The  Omelet  ” is  another  lesson  of 
the  same  kind.  Among  the  exhibits  is 
the  splendid  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  ; that 
of  Isabel  de  Bourbon,  and  that  of  Olivares, 
a political  scoundrel  whos'-  chief  value 
to  us  now  lies  in  the  fact  that  Velasquez 
painted  his  portrait,  a perfect  embodi- 
ment of  dignity  of  manner  and  ras- 
cality of  character.  The  picture  is  here 
in  two  editions,  of  which  that  belonging  to 
Mr.  E.  Huth  (127)  is  undoubtedly  the 
masterpiece ; it  is  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  other  (130),  lent  by  Captain  Holford,  is 
a copy ; at  all  events,  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion of  authenticity,  this  is  the  one  that 
must  give  way  ; compare  the  painting  of  the 
hands  in  this  with  those  in  No.  127.  The 
whole  roomful  is  a delightful  and  exciting 
surprise,  led  up  to  in  a most  effective 
manner. 

There  is  a further  surprise  in  store  for  the 
visitor,  however,  in  the  works  by  Fortuny  in 
Gallery  4.  As  we  have  said,  Velasquez  and 
Fortuny  are  the  two  real  Spanish  painters, 
and  it  is  curious  that  Fortuny,  like  Velasquez, 
should  be  notable  for  that  kind  of  artistic 
power  which  compels  our  interest  in  common- 
place and  even  repulsive  subjects  by  mere 
power  of  treatment.  We  confess  that,  to  our 
thinking,  Fortuny's  picture  called  by  the 
beautiful  title  “ The  Garden  of  the  Poets,” 
suggesting  associations  so  far  from  those 
conveyed  in  the  painting,  is  in  feeling  and 
character  detestable — one  is  inclined  to  dis- 
like the  man  who  painted  it ; but  it  is  a work 
you  cannot  pass  over,  The  interior 
entitled  “The  Spanish  Marriage”  (1 77) 
has  not  this  kind  of  drawback,  and  it 
is  a perfect  triumph  of  brilliant  effect,  and 
splendid  indication  of  detail  all  subordinated 
to  the  total  result — indication  of  detail,  for 
Fortuny  had  that  power  which  only  belongs 
to  the  first  class  of  masters  of  the  brush,  of 
indicating  everything  without  any  hardness 
of  mechanical  finish.  In  the  same  gallery 
there  are  a good  many  other  small  works  of 
interest ; various  architectural  subjects  by 
Cordero  ; Fortuny's  charming  fancy  entitled 
“The  Butterfly”;  and  others  worth  atten- 
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tion.  It  is  in  this  gallery  and  the  Velasquez 
room  that  the  real  interest  of  the  exhibition 
lies ; the  rest  is  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence. 


NOTES. 

Our  readers  must  be  all  ac- 
cSK.  lusted  with  the  cases  of 

Chambers  v.  Goldthorpe  and 
Restell  v.  Nye,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
an  architect  in  giving  a certificate  was  in  the 
position  of  an  arbitrator,  and,  therefore,  was 
not  liable  for  negligence.  When  they  were 
decided  we  commented  on  these  cases  at 
length.  It  is,  therefore,  now  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  the  official  Law  Reports  for  April 
there  will  be  found  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  on  these  two  cases.  The  decision 
of  that  Court  confirms  the  lower  Court, 
and  it  is  now  definitely  settled  that  an  archi- 
tect under  the  circumstances  above  stated 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  arbitrator. 
The  case  of  Rogers  v.  James,  which  was 
also  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  is 
distinguished,  and  we  may  regard  the  point 
as  now  beyond  discussion  for  good  or 
for  evil.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  mention 
that  Lord  Justice  Romer  differed  from  the 
other  two  Judges.  He  considered  that  the 
authorities  did  not  bear  out  the  contention 
of  his  brethren,  and  he  added  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  liability  of  the  architect  to 
his  employer  for  negligence  was  “ more  in 
consonance  with  natural  justice.”  “ It 
would  be  lamentable,”  he  said,  “ that  in 
cases  of  this  kind  an  employer  who  pays  an 
architect  for  supervising  work,  and  who 
has  sustained  damage  by  his  negligence, 
should  have  no  remedy  against  him.”  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  law  as  it  stands 
does  not  tend  to  care  on  the  part  of  an 
architect,  and  puts  a careless  in  the  same 
position  as  a careful  practitioner. 


By  the  Electric  Lighting  Act 
of  1882  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
empowered  to  make,  amend, 
or  repeal  regulations  for  securing  public 
safety  or  for  ensuring  a proper  and  sufficient 
supply  of  electrical  energy.  We  cannot 
congratulate  those  who  drafted  the  amend- 
ments issued  this  week  to  the  old  regular 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  the  amendments 
are  an  almost  unintelligible  mass  of  verbiage, 
and  in  the  second  place  we  fail  to  see  how 
they  are  going  to  help  to  secure  the  public 
safety  or  to  ensure  a steady  supply  of  the 
electric  light.  So  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  second  amendment,  it  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  ultimately  to 
have  the  power  of  forcing  a consumer  to 
give  up  his  vested  interest  in  a low- 
pressure  supply.  If  they  think  it 
necessary  they  can  employ  a single  arbitrator 
to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  due  for 
any  loss  or  damage  incurred  in  the  changing 
from  low  to  high  pressure.  The  position  of 
this  arbitrator  would  not  be  an  enviable  one, 
as  it  is  notorious  that  electricians  are  at 
present  divided  amongst  themselves  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  a high-pressure  sup- 
ply. The  Board  of  Trade  cannot  be  accused 
of  unduly  oppressing  the  supply  companies  ; 
when  their  regulations  tell  against  the  com- 
panies the  penalties  are  not  enforced,  and 
when  the  regulations  favour  the  consumer 
they  are  amended.  If  these  amendments  are 
legal,  then  high-pressure  supply  will  become 
practically  universal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  inventors  will  design  new  systems  of 
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distribution  in  which  there  is  no  danger  lrom 
shock,  and  in  which  110  damage  is  done  by 
leakage  currents. 

The  ninth  “James  Forrest’’ 
"James  Forrest  ” lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr. 

Lecture.  Frank  Clowes  before  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  was  “ Chemistry  in  its 
Relations  to  Engineering.”  Dr.  Clowes  em- 
phasised the  importance  to  engineers  of  at 
least  an  elementary  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  chemistry.  Chemists  and 
engineers  should,  he  thought,  work  together. 
Engineers  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  chemists  should  know  some- 
thing of  engineering.  As  a rule,  in  this 
country  engineers  knew  too  little  ot  chemis- 
try, and  chemists  too  little  of  engineering. 
He  recognised  that  engineers  could  not 
possibly  devote  sufficient  time  to  chemis- 
try to  become  expert  chemists  or 
analysts,  but  with  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  they  could 
co-operate  more  intelligently  with  the 
professional  chemist.  As  Chemist  to 
the  London  County  Council,  Dr.  Clowes 
has  had  experience  of  the  utility  of  the 
joint  application  of  engineering  and  chemical 
skill  to  the  study  of  sewage  disposal,  and  he 
considers  that  the  success  ol  his  oil  and 
hydrogen  safety-lamp,  which  is  now  so 
extensively  used  in  mines  and  for  testing 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tanks 
of  oil-tank  steamships,  is  due  to  the  assist- 
ance he  received  in  its  construction  from 
engineers.  Much  that  Dr.  Clowes  said  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  chemistry  to 
engineering  might  be  applied  with  equal 
truth  to  chemistry  and  building  construc- 
tion. We  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  more  co-operation 
between  the  members  of  the  allied  pro- 
fessions, and  pointed  out  how  such  co- 
operation has  been  adopted  with  advantage 
on  the  Continent.  We  are  glad  that  so 
eminent  and  able  an  officer  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  Dr.  Clowes  has  taken  this 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  desirability 
of  reform. 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Campbell 

Electrical  ancj  jyjr>  Crawley  on  electrical 
Measurements.  J 

measurements  which  were  read 
to  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
treated  of  a subject  of  great  importance  to 
the  industry.  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  first  part 
of  his  paper  dealt  more  particularly  with 
alternating  current  measurements,  and  the 
many  methods  he  described  showed  the 
great  variety  of  problems  connected  with. 
measurement  that  have  to  be  solved  in  a 
busy  test  room.  One  of  the  members  who 
spoke  criticised  severely  this  part  of  the 
paper.  In  his  opinion  a good  watt-meter 
would  make  all  the  measurements  better 
than  any  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  combinations  of 
instruments.  In  our  opinion,  however,  he 
overlooked  the  fact  that  these  methods  were 
supplementary  to  the  ordinary  watt-meter 
methods,  and,  in  fact,  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  check  them.  We 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  alter- 
nating current  watt-meters  on  trust  from 
the  makers  ; tests  must  be  devised 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  read 
correctly,  and  some  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Campbell  answer  this  pur- 
pose excellently.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
paper  he  described  various  methods  of 
getting  a constant  current  or  a constant 


voltage  from  a varying  supply.  These 
arrangements,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Glaze- 
brook,  will  be  valuable  in  standardising 
laboratories  for  testing  ordinary  electric 
meters.  Mr.  Campbell  makes  use  of  the 
fact  that  the  electric  resistance  of  a nickel 
wire  varies  in  an  extraordinary,  but  well- 
defined  manner  with  its  temperature.  He 
showed  experimentally  how  he  could  main- 
tain a lamp  at  constant  brightness  by  his 
regulator,  although  the  pressure  of  supply 
altered  between  wide  limits.  Mr.  Crawley 
described  a method  he  had  perfected  of 
measuring  resistances  accurately  and  with 
great  rapidity  by  means  of  a differential 
galvanometer.  This  method  has  been  tested 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  laboratory,  and  has 
been  found  of  great  use  for  many  every-day 
tests. 

A paper  read  by  Mr.  Gill 
JIu"im‘n£  before  the  Dublin  Section  of 

lelephone.  . 

the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  on  the  18th  ult.,  describes  a most 
remarkable  experiment  with  a telephone  and 
a microphone.  An  ordinary  microphone 
transmitter  is  placed  in  series  with  an  elec- 
tric battery  and  the  primary  circuit  of  a small 
induction  coil  with  the  vibrator  screwed 
tight.  A telephone  is  then  connected  across 
the  secondary  terminals  of  the  induction 
coil.  Now,  on  bringing  the  telephone 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  diaphragm 
of  the  transmitter,  an  extraordinarily 
loud  musical  note  is  emitted,  and  this 
note  continues  as  long  as  the  telephone  is 
held  near  the  microphone.  On  first  reading 
Mr.  Gill’s  paper  we  thought  that  very  care- 
ful tuning  would  be  necessary,  and  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  we  could 
reproduce  the  experiment  with  the  first 
apparatus  we  tried,  and  that  no  tuning  is 
necessary.  In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 
it  out  of  tune..  Placing  a small  variable  con- 
denser across  the  telephone,  we  were  able  to 
alter  the  note  by  moving  the  condenser  plugs, 
and  hence  could  attempt  to  play  a tune  on 
the  telephone  which  could  have  been  heard 
in  a large  concert  hall.  The  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  is  difficult.  Mr.  Gill  is  prob- 
ably right  in  attributing  it  to  electrical  reson- 
ance, the  vibrations  being  transmitted  between 
the  diaphragms  of  the  telephone  and  the 
transmitter  by  the  air.  On  putting  a thin 
wooden  board  between  the  two  diaphragms 
the  note  at  once  ceased.  This  experiment 
is  very  much  easier  to  reproduce  than  the 
one  shown  by  Mr.  Duddell  at  the  Institu- 
tion last  December,  when  he  made  the 
electric  arc  between  the  carbons  of  an  arc 
lamp  emit  a musical  note,  and  the  note 
emitted  is  quite  as  loud.  Mr.  Gill’s  dis- 
covery, that  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  altered 
when  the  telephone  connexions  are  reversed, 
is  very  remarkable,  but  we  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  his  theoretical  explana- 
tion of  this  effect. 


t wi , We  learn  that  under  a revived 

St.  Mildreds 

Church,  scheme  for  making  an  under- 
Bread-street.  groun(j  railway  from  the  West 
End  of  London  into  the  City,  the  church  of 
St.  Mildred  is  again  threatened  with  demoli- 
tion. Nearly  three  years  ago  the  vaults 
were  cleared  to  a depth  of  from  16  to  17  ft., 
their  contents  were  removed  to  the  City  of 
London  Cemetery  at  Ilford,  and  a new  floor, 
constructed  of  steel  girders  and  concrete, 
was  laid  by  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers,  under 
the  superintendence  of,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Charles  Innes.  The  interior  of  the  church — 


illustrated  in  our  number  of  July  3,  1880 — 
had  been  repaired  and  beautified  in  1856, 
when  the  cherubim  placed  in  pairs  and 
holding  crowns,  badly  executed  in  high 
relief,  were  removed  from  the  dome  ceiling. 
It  has,  however,  escaped  from  the  untoward 
fate  that  has  attended  many  of  Wren's 
London  churches,  for  it  stands,  undisfigured 
with  mediaeval  adornments  and  nineteenth 
century  rearrangements,  just  as  the 
master  left  it  upon  the  completion  of  the 
fabric  in  1683,  at  a cost  of  3,705/.  The 
plan  is  an  oblong  with  a brick  tower,  18  ft. 
square  at  base,  at  the  south-eastern  angle. 
The  tower  carries  a lead-covered  spire, 
rising  to  140  ft.,  comprising  a concaved 
pyramidal  roof  above  the  blocking  course 
of  the  tower,  above  which  are  a lantern 
having  large  openings  with  a slender  spire 
surmounted  with  a ball  and  vane.  The  roof 
of  the  church,  too  (as  constructed  by  E. 
Strong  the  elder),  is  noteworthy,  the  cupola, 
which  rests  upon  four  pendentives,  being 
formed  within  the  external  roof  of  the 
ordinary  tie-beam  and  king-post  kind,  with 
slight  deal  ribs  secured  to  the  principal 
timbers  and  lathed  and  plastered,  whilst  in 
order  to  give  space  for  the  swell  of  the 
cupola,  some  of  the  tie-beams,  instead  of 
being  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  principal 
rafters,  are  lifted  about  half-way  up,  so  as  to 
constitute  collar  beams,  and  diagonal  braces 
from  rafter  to  rafter  are  inserted.  The 
beautifully  carved  work  of  the  altar-piece, 
the  pulpit,  and  sound-board  is  attributed  to 
either  Grinling  Gibbons  or  one  of  his 
pupils. 

This  interesting  property,  ex- 
^lampshire’  tending  over  215  acres,  is 

placed  in  the  market.  The 
house  and  grounds,  encompassed  with  beech 
trees,  are  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about 
400  ft.  upon  the  chalk  range  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  The  property,  however, 
is  chiefly  notable  for  the  ancient  British 
camp,  which  lies  just  within  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  crossing  of  the  main 
road  from  Basingstoke  to  Salisbury,  and  the 
main  road  from  Winchester  to  Silchester. 
The  camp,  which  is  circular  on  plan,  is 
in  a field  along  the  eastern  side  of 
a portion  of  the  ancient  military  road, 
the  Herepathe,  that  may  yet  be  traced 
across  the  country,  extending  almost  due 
north  and  south  to  Southampton.  At 
Winklebury  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
have  lately  been  discovered  various  early 
remains,  including  what  are  taken  to  be  the 
horns,  bones,  and  teeth,  as  burnt  for  sacri- 
fice, of  the  Bos  longifrons , or  Celtic  short- 
horned ox,  a species  that  lived,  as  we  are 
told,  from  the  later  Neolithical  period  to  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  believed  that  the  fort  existed  at  a 
time  long  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Great  Britain.  At  a later 
period  (870-1)  it  formed  the  stronghold  of 
Ethelred,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  and  of  his  brother 
Alfred,  who,  it  is  said,  sallied  forth  from 
Winklebury  camp  at  the  head  of  the  men 
of  Wessex  to  meet  the  Danes  who  had 
advanced  lrom  Reading,  at  Basing,  three 
miles  distant.  The  camp  was  held  by  the 
Parliamentarian  forces  when  in  1643-5  they 
laid  siege  to  Basing  House. 


The  present  exhibition  ol  the 
Watercolours  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  is  not  quite  one  of  the 
best.  The  absence  of  Mrs.  Allingham,  who 
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has  been  concentrating  her  work  on  her  own 
exhibition  to  open  next  week  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society’s  rooms,  is  a loss  ; some  able 
contributors  are  not  equal  to  their  best; 
there  are  both  dull  and  eccentric  works  to 
be  found  on  the  walls ; the  contents  of  the 
two  screens  are  unusually  devoid  of  interest. 
Mr.  Robert  Little,  who  is  one  of  the  irrecon- 
cileables,  and  whose  style  constitutes  a 
“ rendering  ” rather  than  an  imitation  of 
Nature,  is  nevertheless  very  powerful  in  his 
landscape  “A  Jacobite  Gathering”  (10); 
he  has  at  all  events  a style.  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin’s  views  of  cities  and  cathedrals 
become  more  and  more  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful but  also  less  and  less  like  reality ; his 
“Naples”  (15),  with  the  pile  of  build- 
ings in  the  foreground  and  Vesuvius  in 
the  distance,  is  a lovely  composition, 
but  too  artificial.  He  gives  among  other 
things  a view  of  the  front  of  Wells  seen  at  a 
little  distance  across  the  lawn,  with  the 
twilight  just  allowing  the  lights  in  the  in- 
terior to  show  a glimmer  ; a very  charming 
effect.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd’s  “Evening  in  June’’ 
(22)  is  one  of  the  larger  and  more  highly 
finished  landscapes,  the  repose  of  which 
seems  a little  marred  by  the  strongly 
marked  oblique  line  of  the  mass  of  western 
clouds  ; this  may  be  after  Nature,  but  if  so, 
Nature  did  not  compose  well  in  this  case. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Allan  exhibits  his  bold  and  bright 
effect  of  open  air  and  light  very  powerfully 
in  " Scotch  Fishing  Village  ” (37),  one  of 
the  most  successful  works  in  the  room  in 
giving  the  effect  aimed  at.  Two  of  the 
finest  landscape-painters  in  the  Society, 
Mr.  Eyre  Walker  and  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Rigby,  have  both  painted  winter  scenes 
(99  and  92),  Mr.  Rigby  taking  Enner- 
dale,  and  giving  us  an  unaccustomed  as- 
pect of  the  Lake  district.  Mr.  Colin  B. 
Philip's  “At  Barmouth,  North  Wales’’  (100) 
is  also  a very  fine  work.  Mr.  Arthur  Mel- 
ville is  an  experimenter,  and  is  now  trying 
to  see  “ A Highland  Autumn’’  (33)  in  masses 
of  blue,  instead  of  treating  human  figures  in 
that  way  ; but  the  experiment  is  hardly  con- 
vincing. Mr.  Pilsbury’s  “ Golden  Autumn  ” 
(82)  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  pro- 
duced in  his  peculiar  highly-finished  (rather 
too  finished)  style  of  landscape  painting- 
The  Exhibition  boasts  two  contributions 
from  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  both  of  them 
drawings  made  for  scenes  for  “ Coriolanus,’’ 
and  from  their  point  of  view  very  interesting, 
archjeologically  and  architecturally.  Among 
other  architectural  drawings  are  two  “Christ’s 
Hospital”  subjects  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hodson  (19 
and  36),  “The  Gate  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Garden,  Chelsea”  (26),  by  Miss  Rose  Barton  ; 
“ The  Old  Street  of  Paris  at  Senlis”  (120),  by 
Mr.  Rooke,  and  “A  Mosque  Door,  Cairo’’ 
(144),  by  Mr.  R.  Barratt.  Among  other 
works  which  we  like  are  “A  Cornfield  in 
Sussex  ” (54),  by  Mr.  Thorne  Waite  ; “ The 
Pillar  Rock  ” (80),  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby  ; 
“View  from  above  Aysgarth  Force  ”(83)  by 
Mr.  Eyre  Walker;  “The  Bristol  Valley" 
( 1 17),  by  Mr.  Thorne  Waite,  a small  but 
beautifully  balanced  landscape  in  a slightly 
old-fashioned  style;  and  “Evening”  (152), 
two  women  burning  weeds,  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Marsh.  Mr.  E.  Alexander  exhibits 
a very  large  “ Study  ” (146)  of  a peacock,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  got  all  of  the 
peacock  but  the  brilliant  colour — a peacock 
glazed  over  with  lampblack.  Surely  the 
colour  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 
glory  of  the  peacock. 


Society  of 
Fine  Arts. 


The  collection  of  pastels  by  respect  to  the  characteristic  names  of  some  of 

i\t  c ft  p.,  1 ,,r  nn,„  pv  the  oldest  streets  of  Paris  so  interesting  in  the 

Mr.  Sutton  Palmer,  now  ex-  history  o{  the  town  By  the  request  of  the 
hibiting  at  the  Society  of  Fme  gocjete  des  Amis  des  Monuments  Parisiens, 
M.  Selmersheim,  Diocesan  Architect,  has  de 
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Arts,  shows  admirable  treatment  of  the  mate- 
rial, but  also  indicates  its  limitations.  The 
subjects  are  all  landscape  ; and  we  hold  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  represent  in  pastel 
all  the  gradations  of  colour  in  landscape.  In 
the  evening  scenes,  a time  when  the 
meadows,  &c.,  have  lost  much  local  colour 
and  are  rather  blended  into  half  tints,  pastel 
may  be  more  successful  than  with  scenes  in 
full  daylight ; this  is  illustrated,  we  think,  in 
some  of  the  works  here;  Nos.  7 an^  I2>  f°r 
instance,  and  20.  There  are  some  charm- 
ing daylight  landscapes  however:  “Stream 
near  Barnard  Castle”  (35).  showing 
masses  of  tree-clad  hills  and  masses 
of  white  cloud  ; “ Water  Meadows  ” (39). 
and  “Hayes  Common”  (16).  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Palmer  has  done  with 
pastel  all  that  can  be  done  in  landscape, 
and  more  than  one  could  have  expected ; 
but  for  all  that  we  think  figure-subjects  are 
the  proper  field  for  this  medium.  The 
drawings  of  hunting  scenes,  made  by  Mr. 
Jalland  for  Punch , exhibited  in  the  same 
gallery,  come  under  the  head  of  comic  or 
humorous  art;  they  are  very  clever,  but 
seem  a little  out  of  place  here.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  them  as  engraved 
will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find  that  the 
originals  are  water-colour  drawings,  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  Punch  illustra- 
tions. On  the  whole  they  show  more  to 
advantage  in  black  and  white. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  work  for  the  completion  of  the  basilica 
f the  Sacre  Coeur  at  Montmartre  is  now  being 
apidly  pushed  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
rchitect,  M.  Rauline.  Two  wells,  no  ft.  deep, 
iave  just  been  completed  for  the  foundations 
,f  a belfry.  The  electric-lighting  installation 
3 being  prepared  for  the  crypt  and  the  church, 
'he  sculptor,  M.  Fagel,  is  putting  the  finish- 
ng  touches  to  the  decoration  of  the  chapel 
ledicated  to  the  Army.  In  each  metope  are 
inely  sculptured  military  scenes,  and  groups  of 
oldiers  representing  various  arms  ; on  either 
ide  of  the  chapel  are  figures  of  Saints  Maurice 
,nd  George,  the  patron  saints  of  the  Army, 
■'he  decoration  of  the  other  chapels  dedicated 
o the  Navy,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Industry, 
md  Medicine,  will  shortly  be  put  in  hand.  The 
estoration  of  the  old  Roman  church  of  Saint 
3ierre,  close  under  the  basilica,  is  rapidly 
jroceeding. 
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cided  to  re-erect,  in  the  small  square  close  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  fine  old 
railings  characteristic  of  one  of  the  best  epochs 
of  French  art,  which  once  divided  off  the 
choir  from  the  nave,  and  which  were  suppressed 
by  Viollet-le-Duc  when  he  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral.  These  railings 
once  formed  portion  of  the  interior  decoration 
designed  by  Robert  de  Cotte,  under  Louis  XIV., 
in  execution  of  a vow  made  by  Louis  XIII. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Rue  Villebois-Mareuil 
makes  it  necessary  to  demolish  the  interesting 
old  pumping  station  of  Chaillot,  situated  at  the 
angle  of  the  Quai  de  Billy  and  the  Avenue  du 
Trocadero,  called  the  “ Pompe  a feu  de 
Chaillot.”  The  building  still  carries  on  its 
front  the  date  1781,  that  on  which  the  brothers 
Perier  constructed  the  pumping  station  and 
installed  therein  two  English  pumping  engines 
of  the  Newcomen  system,  brought  over  by 
them  from  England.  These  two  engines, 
known  to  all  Parisians  as  “ Augustine  and  Con- 
stantine,” distributed  all  the  drinking  water 
at  Paris  from  1782  to  1857,  pumping  the  water 
from  the  Seine  to  the  high-level  reservoirs 
constructed  on  the  present  Place  des  Etats- 
Unis,  the  supply  descending  thence  to  the  four 
principal  water  fountains  in  Paris,  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Honore,  the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  the  Porte 
Saint  Denis,  and  the  Rue  du  Temple,  whence 
it  was  fetched  by  the  water  carriers.  These 
two  engines,  which  inaugurated  the  water 
service  at  Paris,  have  been  constantly  at  work 
up  to  a few  years  ago. 

The  competition  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Hotel  de  Ville  for  Sens  has  been  gained 
by  MM.  Dupont  et  Poivert,  architects.  The 
building  will  be  a rather  important  one  in 
Renaissance  style.  The  summit  will  receive 
an  imposing  figure  of  the  warrior  Brennus  by 
the  young  sculptor  Anatole  Guillot,  a homage 
done  to  the  memory  of  the  warrior  so  closely 
related  to  the  history  of  this  warlike  city  of  old 
central  Gaul,  a souvenir  of  the  taking  of  Rome 
in  388  b.c.  The  figure,  which  will  be  9 ft. 
high,  will  be  made  of  hammeied  copper,  gilt. 

The  leading  event  in  the  artistic  world  of 
Paris  at  the  moment  is  of  course  the  opening 
of  the  two  Salons  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
Art-Palace  ; but  the  contents  of  these  will  be 
described  and  criticised  in  our  usual  reviews  of 
works  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture 
at  the  Salons,  which  will  appear  in  the  two 
next  issues  of  the  Builder. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

THE  MEMORIAL  TO  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
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e cnair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read, 

The  Chairman  said  that,  on  the  written 
7,  Avenue  de  Bretei.il,  by  M.  requisition  of  twelve  subscribing  members  so 
Rne  Peletier  bv  M Morin-  to  do,  under  By-law  60,  the  Council  of  the 
Kue  reieuer,  oy  m.  mown  > . . cnmmnn  ed  the.  meeting  to  con - 
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tely  erected  at  Paris,  as  follows  -House  No 
[ Rue  de  Lota,  architect,  M.  Bouwens-Van  de 
oyen  ; No.  270,  Boulevard  Raspail,  by  M. 
runea’u  ; No.  17,  Avenue  de  Breteuil,  by  M. 
larcel  ; No.  1,  Rue  Peletier,  by  M.  Morin- 
roustiaux  ; No.  11,  Rue  Edmond-Valentin,  by 
[.  sinell  ; and  No.  45,  Rue  du  Chateau-d’Eau 
y M.  Rives. 

The  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Bourse 
aving  now  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  public 
)r  the  past  fortnight,  the  necessary  authority 
/ill  be  given,  and  the  architect,  M.  Cavel,  will 
t once  proceed  to  start  the  foundations  for  the 
svo  important  new  wings.  The  postal  and 
ther  services  will  be  installed  in  temporary 
uildings  in  the  square  surrounding  the 
lourse.  „ . . . 

The  Commission  du  Vieux  Paris  at  its  last 
meeting,  when  welcome  was  given  to  the  two 
iew  members,  MM.  Henri  Lavedan  and  Andre 
lallays,  decided  to  submit  to  the  necessary 
uthorities  its  wishes  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
ervation  of  the  old  Hotel  Rohan,  now  occu- 
>ied  by  the  Imprimiere  Nationale;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  house  occupying  the  angle  of  the 
)uai  des  Orfevres,  in  front  of  the  Pont  Neuf, 
n order  to  maintain  the  physiognomy  of  this 
eventeenth-century  portion  of  Paris  ; the 
naintenance  of  the  still  existing  pavilions  of 
he  old  barriers  of  Paris,  erected  by  Ledoux  at 
he  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the 
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Institute  had  summoned  the  meeting  to  con- 
sider various  resolutions  as  under,  submitted 
by  Mr.  W.  Woodward : — 

“ 1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  pro- 
posed National  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  should 
be  open  to  the  competition  of  all  British— including, 
of  course,  colonial  — architects,  sculptors,  and 

2.  That  the  first  designs  should  be  in  the  hands 

of  the  Committee  at  the  date  already  fixed— viz., 
the  end  of  June  next— and  that  from  those  designs 
six  should  be  selected,  the  authors  of  which  should 
be  engaged  to  perfect  their  schemes,  and  submit 
them  &at  a date  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Committee.  , , 

3.  That  the  author  of  the  design  selected  from 
the  six  should  he  employed  to  carry  out  the  work 
in  collaboration  with  the  sculptor,  or  sculptors, 
whom  the  Committee  may  designate. 

4.  That  in  the  event  of  the  memorial  being 
thrown  open  to  general  competition,  as  above 
suggested,  the  information  furnished  to  the  five 
architects  already  appointed,  for  their  guidance  in 
the  designs,  be  immediately  made  public. 

5.  That  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  designs,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  perfected  designs,  be  pub- 
licly exhibited. 

6.  Th^t  these  resolutions  be  at  once  transmitted 
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to  the  Viscount  Esher  with  a request  that  they  be 

laid  before  his  Majesty  the  King.” 

The  Chairman  also  stated  that  several  letters 
on  the  subject  had  been  received,  and  he  would 
ask  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  to  read 
them. 

The  letters  were  from  the'  President,  Mr. 
Wm.  Emerson  ; Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  past- 
President ; Mr.  J.  C.  Nicol,  of  Birmingham 
and  Mr.  P.  A.  Robson,  of  London. 

The  President  wrote  : — 


“ Dear  Mr.  Locke, — With  regard  to  the  meeting 
convened  for  Monday  re  the  competition  for  the 
Queen's  Memorial,  will  you— as  I shall  not  be  in 
town  inform  the  meeting  from  me  that  the  Com- 
mittees discussed  and  considered  the  three  points  as 
to  whether — 

(a)  An  architect  of  eminence  should  be  selected 

to  prepare  designs  ; 

(b)  There  should  be  an  open  competition  ; 

(c)  If  a few  names  should  be  selected  to  prepare 

designs,  being  remunerated  for  the  same. 

The  Committees,  after  considerable  discussion 
agreed  to  adopt  the  latter  course. 

supplying  this  information,  I do  not 
think  there  is  anything  further  for  me  to  say  on 
the  matter. — Yours  very  truly,  Wm.  Emerson  ” 


Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  wrote  :— 


“ Dear  Sir, — I regret  that  I am  unable  to  attend 
the  special  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  this  evening,  and  that  I am  thus 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  less  satisfactory  medium  of 
pen  and  ink  in  order  to  express  my  views,  which  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  convey  to  the 
meeting. 

I wish  to  enter  the  strongest  possible  protest 
against  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  has  been 
convened  as  expressed  in  the  resolutions  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 

It  may  be  matter  of  opinion  what  might  have 
been  the  best  course  to  have  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial— whether  to  have 
selected  an  individual  in  whom  confidence  could  be 
reposed,  or  to  have  a limited  competition,  or  to 
have  an  open  competition.  Personallv,  the  last 
proposition  is  the  one  against  which  I should  have 
voted,  but  that  is  not  the  point  of  my  protest.  If 
the  nation  desire  that  it  be  left  open  to  all  to  submit 
suggestions,  let  this  be  expressed  through  the 
nation's  representatives  or  the  Press.  What  I 
strong^  feel  is  that  the  very  last  body  which 
should  express  such  views  as  are  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  this  even- 
ing is  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, for  its  doing  so  would  be  tantamount 
to  asking  that  its  members  who  have  not 
been  invited  to  submit  suggestions  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  Anything  more  undignified  or 
less  professional  I cannot  conceive.  The  matter 
has  already  been  carefully  considered  by  the  respon- 
sible advisers  of  the  Crown  and  by  a Committee 
composed  of  the  official  representatives,  of  experts— 
among  them  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects— and  the  procedure  recommended 
by  them  and  adopted  by  the  King  should,  in  mv 
opinion,  be  accepted  by  all  in  a spirit  of  loyalty,  as 
I feel  sure  would  have  been  the  wish  of  our  much- 
lamented  Queen. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  — which  I hone  I 
have  expressed  clearly  and  concisely— I most 
strongly  protest  against  the  resolutions  which  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  this  evenine  ■ and 
should  the  Institute  be  so  devoid  of  what^in  my 
judgment,  is  due  to  itself  in  point  of  dignity  and 
professional  etiquette  as  to  adopt  them.  I must 
respectfully  request  that  such  adoption  may  be 
accompanied  by  this  protest.— Believe  me,  yours 
very  truly,  J.  Macvicar  Anderson. 


The  following  were  the  letters  from  Mr, 
Nicol  and  Mr.  Robson:  — 


“ PEAR  S‘R,— Referring  to  your  circular  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Monday  next  I re°fet 
my  inability  to  be  present  at  this  special  meeting  to 
support  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr  Wm 
Woodward,  but  trust  that  they  will  be  carried  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  profession,  they  deserve  to  be’ 
It  is  also  most  desirable  at  the  present  juncture 
that  your  President  and  individual  members  of 
your  Council  should  state  at  this  meeting  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  are  asked  to  re- 
elect  them,  what  their  views  are  and  what 
their  action  has  been  with  regard  to  this 
national  subject,  and  whether  they  a?e  prepared  to 
support  the  general  principle  of  competition 
amongst  architects  or  otherwise  when  asked  to 
Wheth  or,?xpress  an  opinion  to  public  bodies  ; also 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  support  and  actively 
their  nr  B'rm'n6ham  Architectural  Association  in 
their  present  endeavour  to  induce  the  Council  of 

mr^Zl,or  the " “ MdS 

Awaiting  your  report,  I am,  yours  faithfully 
John  Coulson  Nicol,  A.R.I.b!a. 


..  DEA^  great  stir  which  the  decision  of 

the  appointed  Committee  has  created  on  their  selec- 
tion of  but  six  gentlemen— five  architects  and  one 


sculptor— to  compete  in  designing  the  national 

memorial  to  the  greatest  of  all  queens  augurs  most 
hopefully  for  the  future  of  the  arts  during  this  cen- 
*iUryL  I1  h,as  been  said  that  the  memorial  should  be 
tfie  best  that  the  British  can  produce.  But  why 
British  ? Why  narrow  the  scheme  ? Our  late 
ueen  not  only  merits  the  best  possible  memorial, 
. e universal  l°ve  she  inspired  should  alone  be 
sufficient  reason  to  check  this  insularity.  The 
precise  form  of  the  memorial  is  a matter  of 
hot  debate,  but  it  is  surely  clear  that  there 
must  be  no  poverty  of  broadmindedness,  that  the 
scheme  must  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  at 
once  a Valhalla  of  a splendid  monarch  and  of  her 
greatest  men.  Let  there  be  three  architectural 
competitions.  One,  universal,  with  designs  on  a 
very  small  scale,  adjudicated  by  a strong  inter 
national  committee  with  a British  predominance 
two,  a selected  competition,  the  number  being  de- 
pendent on  the  merits  of  the  designs  sent  in  for  the 
first  (but  not  exceeding  one  hundred) — the  com- 
petitors for  this  second  competition  to  be  adequately 
paid  for  elaborating  their  previous  schemes  and 
preparing  models ; lastly,  the  final  competi- 
tion, limited  to  three  from  which  one  design  is  to 
be  selected.  Then  let  the  final  design  be  elaborated, 
and  let  there  be  a single  competition  for  the  sculp- 
ture  by  means  of  models.  All  these  competitions 
would  be  adjudicated  by  the  same  committee,  and 
the  designs  publicly  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  said  that  there  is  no 
classic  school  of  design  in  Britain.  Even  if  this  is 
so,  surely  here  is  the  one  great  opportunity  for 
stimulating  the  desire  to  create  one.  A competition 
on  this  scale  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  national 
prestige,  to  revivify  the  arts,  and  revere  our  late 
a lasting  way.  I understand 
tnat  the  Committee  desired  to  give  one  architect  the 
commission  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  appointed 
Mr  Brock  as  sculptor,  and  that  the  profession  have 

J?  Tre?‘de,nl  of  lhe  Ro',aI  Institute 

of  British  Architects  for  even  this  limited  compe- 
tition. However,  the  matter  having  gone  thus  far, 
there  are,  at  present,  only  two  courses  open— { 1 ) for 
the  selected  gentlemen  to  proceed  with  their  com- 
P* y foF  th®“. to  ^sign  en  bloc  in  deference 
♦hr  1 2?te„of  disapproval  which  is  being  rung 
»°,U  *he  PreSS  ; and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  latter  course  would  meet  with  unqualified 
approvM  from  the  public,  which  asks  very  rightly 
■ “ bve-  why  not  twenty  ? 1 and  further  still,  why 
impose  a limit  ? The  commonwealth  of  the  arts  is 
neither  national  nor  racial,  but  universal.  If  the 

Tn?m  ? d0n;riVet  ft  therefore  be  universal. 
—I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Philip  a.  Robson 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  must  thank  the 
merfini  affordiV.g  ,h<™  the  occasion  of 

Hean/th4  he  P"  if*  possibIe  opportunity. 
He  and  those  who  thought  with  him  desired 

ehhhhT  tha. n 1 an  thls  counlry  ™as  not  on  the 
ebb  but  on  the  flow,  and  they  desired  to  give 
young  men  and  others  who  might  have  grand 
conceptions  an  opportunity  of  giving  exnres 
ston  to  them.  The  Press  was  pfacKv 
unanimous  on  the  matter,  and  the  memor  y 
was  one  which  the  nation  desired  to  be  open 
to  public  competition.  Seeing  that  the  money 
t0  be.  a“bscnhed  by  the  public,  the  pubfto 
had  a right  to  say,  as  they  had  said,  that  the 
memorial  should  be  open  to  public  com 
Pdt,,t,on-  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 

?n  er/etthat’ Seemg  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  erect  a monument  to  our  great  Oueen  which 
would  last  for  ages  the  memorial  Should  te  aS 

Hm?PlafiCa,lil0n  of  lhe  arlistic  feelings  of  the 
hme.  As  the  meeting  was  aware,  a general 
Memortal  Committee  had  been  forme®  and 
from  that  committee  a special  sub-committee 
which  included  the  President  of  the  Institute' 
The  Pres, dent  had  not  told  them  in  his  lette 
what  steps  he  took  to  represent  the  feelings  of 

theP  mU  e;  0ne  would  have  thought  ®that 
he  President  would  have  desired  to  five  tos 
Institute  and  the  members  an  opportune, to 

show  what  they  could  do.  There  was  not  „ “ 
word  in  the  President's  letter  to  show  what 
ttd?epSSreg^  ^ venta"d  express 
theTpresihdenM„n>e;tWaS  9Uite  ™P<®ible  for 

%Cr°! d?a'rS°o^hek=SeWere 

had  on^erd ?fdsaCy0nagS&.hedf,“’a‘  T ?» 
architects;  but  it  impossible  for^f^ 
those  five  architects  to  knbw  more  than  anv 
other  five  architects  what  was  the  particular 
character  required  in  this  memorial  PHad  the 
intention  been  to  erect  a cathedral,  hospital  or 

asylum,  he  could  have  understood  the  com 

mittee  selecting  five  expert  architects  but  nr. 
one  architect — certainly  no  five  architects had 

s ‘ it 

involve ea)nsiderable  33“ 

assessors  ; he  was  not  so  sure  for  ? °l!h® 
whether  the  committee  would  be  overru™wito 


designs  for  the  memorial.  Even  if  they  were 
it  would  be  easy  to  reject  the  designs  whici 
would  have  no  chance.  There  were  two  greai 
buildings  which  would  have  been  lost  to  th< 
world  but  for  open  competition,  viz.,  the  Pari: 
Opera  House  and  our  own  Houses  of  Parlia 
ment,  and  in  this  case  we  were  more  likely  tc 
get  the  best  talent  possible  by  open  competi- 
tion than  by  a competition  restricted  to  five 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Woodward,  then  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson  seconded.  He  was  sorry  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  did  not  call  a meeting 
to  discuss  the  matter.  They  had  heard  that 
five  architects  had  been  appointed,  but  very 
few  people  seemed  to  have  any  real  knowledge 
?a<!  been  baPPening.  It  was  for  the 
Institute  to  look  after  its  members,  and  they 
should  have  protested  against  what  had  been 
proposed  and  against  matters  being  done  in  a 
hurry.  He  had  heard  remarks  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  assessing  in  open  competition,  but  the 
assessing  in  this  competition  might  have  been 
done  by  the  competitors  themselves. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  said  he  was  heartilv 
!n  sympathy  with  Mr.  Woodward’s  position, 
but  he  desired  to  move  an  amendment  on  the 
first  resolution.  Mr.  Woodward's  first  resolu- 
tion  was  inconsistent  with  his  second,  for  how 
could  the  competition  be  open  to  all  British 
architects,  including  colonials,  when  the  de- 
signs were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
was*—  Cn^  °*  ^UnC  nex^  amendment 


c?j,sld®rinS  the  deep  and  widespread 
interest  manifested  throughout  the  Empire  in  the 
SednNat‘°^  ,Memorial  t0  her  late  lamented 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  view  of  the  limited 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  monumental  design 
in  London  that  have  been  offered  during  recent 
S’,a“d  the.  absence  of  useful  precedents,  this 

BrfrLh  GAen^r^  ¥' eetlrng  of  the  Roval  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  of  which  her  late  lamented 
Majesty  was  patron  throughout  her  long  reign 
respectfuUy  urges  upon  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Memorial  its  earnest  conviction  that 

fl?  RrS;th0U  di?!  '°vded  'n  open  competition  from 
all  British  architects  for  this  most  important  and 
unique  monument,  which,  it  hopes,  would  thus 
become  representative  of  the  best  and  most  enthusi- 
astm  efforts  of  modern  monumental  architectural 
art.  And  further,  this  meeting  would  suggest  to  the 

SSiTr  CTmdtee  the  necessity  of  affording 
sufficient  time  for  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
designs  by  architects  resident  in  all  parts  of  the 
Institute  whom  many  are  members  of  this  Royal 

As  a member  of  the  Council,  he  should  like 
to  say  that  the  subject  had  not  been  before  the 
Council  in  any  form  at  all— no  doubt,  because 
the  President  had  been  selected  to  act  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  was  an  honour  done 
tothe  Institute,  and  a recognition  of  the  Insti- 
tute  by  those  in  authority,  for  which  they 
ought  to  feel  thankful.  As  to  the  action  of  the 
President  on  that  committee,  he  thought  they 
could  all  feel  certain  that  whatever  action  the 
President  had  taken  had  been  taken  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession, 
and  in  what  the  President  conceived  to  be  the 
true  interests  of  the  Institute.  The  nature  of 
that  action  the  President  had  in  no  way  re- 
vealed to  them,  and  in  that,  of  course,  he  was 
perfectly  nght,  for  he  was  a member  of  a con- 
crete body  and  was  not  in  a position  without 
their  authority  to  reveal  what  had  taken  place 
at  their  discussions.  But  the  President  had 
written  them  a letter  which  left  it  perfectly 
open  to  them  to  discuss  with  respect  one  or 
other  of  the  courses  which  had  already  been 
before  the  committee.  If  a mistake  had  been 
made,  surely  that  mistake  must  be  rectified  ? 
They  must  not  admit  that  because  a mistake 
had  been  made  officially  it  could  not  be 
rectffied.  He  did  not  think  that  any  one  would 
thoughtfully  assert  there  that  a mistake  had  been 
made  in  form  or  in  manner  by  the  committee  ; 
the  mistake  had  been  made  in  judgment  and 
m judgment  only,  and  if  they  confined  their 
discussion  to  that  point  any  decision  they  might 
come  to  would  have  more  dignity  than  if  they 
discussed  at  large  the  mistakes  which  they 
w^fined  had  been  made  in  other  directions. 
With  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  competi- 
tions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Council 
01  the  Institute  and  its  President  had  from  time 
to  time  been  most  energetic  in  repressing  the 
competion  fever,  feeling  that  it  had  been  the 
cause  of  many  disastrous  ills.  But  there  were 
occasions,  and  the  Queen’s  memorial  was  an 
occasion,  when  competition  could  do  good. 
Reasons  for  this  he  had  indicated  in  the 
amendment,  because  he  thought  it  well  that 
they  should  be  given  in  the  expression  of 
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opinion  of  the  meeting.  What  they  ob- 
jected to  in  the  competition  system,  and 
what  the  Council  and  the  Competitions 
Committee  objected  to,  was  the  abuse  of  the 
system  ; but  they  must  not  let  their  dislike  of 
that  abuse  drive  them  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  dam  up  the  channels  of  originality. 
There  was  one  point  on  which  he  knew 
the  President  felt  strongly,  and  that  was 
as  to  the  enormous  waste  of  money  which 
the  competition  system  caused  the  profession  ; 
but  that  objection  did  not  apply  in  this 
case  at  all,  for  it  was  a case  in  which  the 
lamp  of  sacrifice  would  be  burnt  very 
willingly.  In  regard  to  the  possible  success 
of  competition  in  such  a subject,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  monumental  architecture 
there  was  very  little  basis  in  facts  for  stimulus 
to  build  upon.  The  conditions  were,  of  the 
widest  character,  and  unless  the  mind  was 
kept  fertile,  and  kept  on  what  might  be  called 
the  imaginative  plane,  no  success  would  be 
achieved.  He  would  remind  them  of  the  com- 
petition which  resulted  in  the  only  fine  monu- 
ment of  our  era,  i.c.,  the  Wellington  monu- 
ment in  St.  Paul’s.  That  was  a monument 
about  which  sculptors  and  architects  would 
agree,  and  that  monument  was  the  result  of 
open  competition,  (and  he  could  not  imagine 
any  committee  of  selection  having  selected 
Stevens  before  he  had  produced  such  a 
splendid  memorial.  The  fine  monuments  of 
the  world  had  been  the  result  of  competitions, 
and  he  did  not  think  competition  should  be 
stamped  out  in  this  case  because  it  was  abused 
in  small  particulars. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  had  said  in  his 
letter  that  the  Institute  should  be  the  last  body 
to  move  in  the  matter,  but  surely  it  was  for  the 
representative  body  of  architects  to  take  a lead 
in  expressing  an  opinion  on  an  architectural 
question.  Where  were  the  public  to  look  if 
they  did  not  look  to  architects  in  regard  to  a 
subject  that  was  so  largely  architectural  ? 
They  were  surely  right  in  expressing  what 
they  thought — not  for  the  sake  of  architects, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  ; for  no  one 
believed  that  the  work  which  would  be  put  in 
the  memorial  con  amore  would,  in  the  financial 
result,  represent  more  than  labourers’  wages. 
Architects  would  give  of  their  best,  because 
they  would  feel  proud  to  do  so,  and  they  desired 
the  competition  to  be  an  open  one,  so  that 
every  chance  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
very  best  result.  He  was  rather  sorry  to  see 
in  one  of  the  building  papers  a letter,  signed 
“ F.R.I.B.A.,”  discouraging  action  in  the  matter 
— not  discouraging  action  on  the  ground  that 
action  was  undesirable,  but  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentleman  who  had  taken  the  matter  up.  To 
take  such  a course  was  not  a sportsmanlike 
way  of  attacking  a question. 

Mr.  Woodward : The  letter  appears  in  a 
journal  the  editor  of  which  is  a member  of 
the  Council  of  this  Institute.* 

Mr.  E.  W.  Wimperis  supported  the  amend- 
ment, and  said  that  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  put  their  proceedings  that  night  above 
the  plane  of  personality.  There  was  a consensus 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  five  selected 
architects,  who,  it  was  recognised,  had  done 
a great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  architec- 
tural art.  Beyond  that,  those  gentlemen  had 
helped  to  found  a school  of  national  archi- 
tecture of  which  young  men  of  the  present 
day  would  in  time  be  the  exponents.  Still, 
the  official  recognition  of  those  five  architects 
(which  other  architects  did  not  grudge  them  in 
the  slightest)  was  also  an  official  rejection,  for 
there  were  other  names  which  they  could 
think  of  which  ought  to  have  been  included. 
The  situation  was  a peculiar  one,  for  anything 
that  might  be  done  in  the  matter  must  be  done 
by  the  younger  and  comparatively  unknown 
men,  for  those  architects  who  by  their  position 
might  make  an  effectual  protest  were  ob- 
viously not  able  to  make  any  protest  at  all. 
That  fact  indicated  a possible  criticism  of  the 
proceedings  that  evening,  i.e.,  that  the  protest 
was  by  young  and  unknown  men.  That 
criticism  was  to  be  met  by  the  simple  fact 
that  those  who  could  have  helped  by  virtue  of 
their  position  were  unable  to  do  so  because 


* The  letter  referred  to  was  written  by  an  eminent 
architect  who  has  no  sort  of  connexion  with  this  journal, 
and  in  its  original  form  was  much  more  strongly  expressed 
than  what  we  actually  printed ; and  we  may  point  out  to 
Mr.  Lanchester  that  the  first  and  most  important  point 
made  by  the  writer  of  it  was,  that  it  was  not  dignified 
for  the  Institute  to  interfere  in  the  matter  ; a view  strongly 
echoed  in  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson’s  letter  read  at  the 
meeting. — Ed. 


of  the  official  recognition  already  made,  and 
because  they  would  be  charged  with  personal 
enmity. 

Mr.  A.  Frampton  having  made  a few  obser- 
vations, 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  said  he  agreed  with 
everything  that  Professor  Pite  had  said,  but  if 
that  meeting  carried  a resolution,  they  would 
make  a great  mistake.  It  was  no  use  hitting 
unless  they  hit  hard,  and  unless  they  wanted 
to  make  themselves  ridiculous  they  had  better 
let  the  matter  alone.  The  President  of  the 
Institute  was  a member  of  the  Committee,  and 
it  was  quite  certain  that  he  would  do  his  ut- 
most in  the  direction  indicated  that  night. 

Mr.  Woodward  said,  as  his  only  object  was 
to  secure  open  competition,  he  desired  to  with- 
draw his  resolution  and  to  support  Professor 
Pite. 

Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail  protested  against  ig- 
noring the  Colonies  in  the  matter.  For  his 
part,  he  would  like  the  competition  to  be  open 
to  the  world,  and  the  best  that  the  world  could 
produce  in  art  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Elkington  said  the  Institute  ought  to 
lead  public  opinion  on  a matter  of  that  kind. 
He  could  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  an  open  competition,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  need  feel  they  were  on  unsafe 
ground  in  passing  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  he  thought 
there  was  a middle  course.  As  five  architects 
had  already  been  selected,  the  Institute  would 
put  itself  in  a very  invidious  position  if  it  took 
up  an  attitude  against  what  had  been  done.  He 
had  drafted  a short  amendment,  to  the  effect 
“ that  the  proposed  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria 
being  of  intense  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Empire,  that,  prior  to  the  preparation  of  de- 
signs by  the  architects  invited  to  compete,  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  any  person 
so  disposed  to  submit  suggestions,  either 
written  or  drawn,  which  shall  be  publicly  ex- 
hibited, with  the  author’s  name  attached.” 
There  ought  to  be  every  opportunity  given  to 
those  interested  to  submit  suggestions,  and  his 
proposal  would  make  that  possible,  while  it 
did  nothing  to  reject  the  architects  already 
selected. 

Mr.  F.  Lishman  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Bonner  having 
made  a few  remarks, 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tanner  said  they  were  in  a very 
awkward  position.  Their  President  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  that 
committee  was  practically  presided  over  by  his 
Majesty  the  King.  He  did  not  think  a formal 
resolution  should  be  sent  to  the  committee. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  their 
views  submitted  to  the  committee  by  a friend 
in  court. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  said  he  hoped  that  that 
meeting  would  not  consider  what  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  do,  but  what  it  was  right  to  do. 
There  were  occasions  on  which  a great  In- 
stitute like  theirs  should  rise  above  expediency, 
and  express  itself  according  to  its  convictions. 

The  Chairman  then  put  Professor  Pite’s 
amendment  to  the  meeting,  and  declared  it 
carried  by  a large  majority. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  a precedent 
for  what  had  been  done  by  the  King’s  com- 
mittee, for  at  the  time  of  the  competition  for 
the  monument  to  the  Prince  Consort  the  same 
course  was  adopted  ; six  architects  were  then 
invited  to  compete. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  general 
meeting  will  be  held  on  May  6. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


On  the  20th  inst.  a meeting  will  be  held 
when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie,  entitled  “ The  Sources  and 
Growth  of  Architecture  in  Egypt,”  and  on 
June  17  Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby  will  read  a 
paper  on  “ Education  in  Building.” 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  at  Glasgow  on 
October  3. 


Board  School,  Openshaw. — The  memorial- 
stone  of  a new  Board  school  was  laid  on  the  27th 
ult.  in  Wheeler-street,  Openshaw.  This  is  the 
thirty-fifth  school  erected  by  the  Manchester  School 
Board,  and  it  will  provide  accommodation  for  1,400 
children.  The  new  building,  which  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Frank  Edwards,  architect,  Manchester, 
will  have  classrooms  on  the  ground  floor  for  the 
infants’  department  and  the  first  standard  of  the 
seniors’  department,  and  the  remaining  standards 
will  occupy  the  second  floor.  Manual  instruction 
for  boys  will  be  provided  in  the  basement  ; there 
will  be  a special  room  for  drawing  instruction,  and 
a cookery-room  and  laundry  are  to  be  built  apart 
from  the  main  building.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Young,  Tinker,  & Young,  of  Cheetham. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

A meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, when  Mr.  A.  Clavell  Salter  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Ownership  of  the  Highways,” 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abbreviated 
report : — 

The  simplest  and  most  ancient  form  of  high' 
way  was  the  footpath,  the  right  of  public 
passage  on  foot  only  ; the  next,  the  driftway 
or  bridle  path,  the  right  of  passage  on  horse- 
back or  with  pack  horses,  or,  of  course,  on 
foot  ; lastly,  the  full  highway,  the  complete 
right  of  passage  in  any  manner,  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  in  vehicles.  There  was  no 
difference  in  principle  between  these  classes  of 
highway,  and  the  same  rules  of  law  governed 
them  all.  A considerable  number  of  highwavs 
in  this  country  were  made  in  times  com- 
paratively recent  under  Acts  of  Parliament, 
such  as  Turnpike  and  Enclosure  Acts.  But, 
with  these  exceptions,  all  highways  had  their 
origin  in  a dedication  by  the  owner  of 
the  soil  of  a right  of  passage  over  his 
land.  Instances  of  such  dedication  were 
seen  daily  when  new  roads  and  streets  were 
opened,  and  used  by  the  public.  In  the  case  of 
ancient  highways,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible 
to  say  that  any  express  dedication,  or  any 
actual  dedication,  ever  took  place.  The  high- 
way had  exisied  from  time  immemorial,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  known.  In  such  cases  the  law 
assumed  from  the  fact  of  public  user  that  there 
had  been  at  some  time  a dedication  by  the  then 
owner  of  the  soil.  No  highway,  therefore, 
could  be  made  without  a voluntary  dedication 
by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  except,  of  course,  by 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  a dedication  to  the  public  once 
made  could  never  be  revoked,  and  a highway 
which  had  once  come  into  existence  could 
never  cease  to  be  a highway,  except  by  Act  of 
Parliament  or  the  Order  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
In  a reported  case  a highway  had  been  so  long 
disused  that  large  trees  had  grown  where  it 
formerly  ran  ; but  on  the  existence  of  the 
public  right  being  proved,  the  trees  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  and  the  highway  to  be 
reopened  for  public  use. 

Dedication,  however,  might  be  subject  to 
limitations.  A person  who  dedicated  a high- 
way to  the  public  did  not  divest  himself  of  the 
property  in  the  soil,  he  continued  to  own  the 
soil  subject  to  the  public  right  of  passage  over 
the  surface.  In  the  absence  of  express  enact- 
ment, the  property  in  the  soil  remained  in  the 
former  owner.  Thus,  where  waste  of  a manor, 
the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  was 
enclosed  under  an  Enclosure  Act,  and  high- 
ways were  set  out,  the  soil  of  such  highways 
remained  the  property  of  the  lord,  unless  the 
Act  expressly  directed  otherwise.  Most  of  the 
highways  in  this  country  were  of  great 
antiquity,  and  no  record  of  their  origin  existed. 
In  such  cases  it  was  presumed  that  the  soil  of 
the  highway  to  the  middle  of  the  road  belonged 
to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land.  This 
presumption  was  applied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  conveyances,  where  the  land  con- 
veyed was  stated  to  be  bounded  by  a 
highway,  and  such  conveyance  was  construed 
to  pass  the  soil  of  the  highway  to  the  middle 
points,  even  though  the  measurements  and  the 
colouring  of  the  plan  did  not  include  the  high- 
way, unless  the  other  terms  of  the  deed  made 
it  clear  that  the  parties  intended  the  highway 
to  be  excluded.  This  presumption  as  to  owner- 
ship applied  equally  where  the  space  between 
the  enclosed  lands  was  occupied  entirely  by  a 
metalled  road,  and  where  the  space  consisted 
of  a metalled  road  with  strips  of  waste  on 
each  side.  Where  a highway  runs  between 
enclosed  lands,  the  law  presumes  that  the 
whole  space  from  hedge  to  hedge  is  dedi- 
cated and  forms  part  of  the  highway,  although 
only  a strip  in  the  middle  may  be  metalled. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  presumption,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  these  roadside  wastes 
were  not  originally  any  part  of  the  high- 
way. There  was  an  ancient  right,  when 
the  highway  was  foundrous,  to  pass  over 
unenclosed  land  adjoining  the  highway  ; and 
in  the  days  when  highways  were  always  bad, 
and  often  impassable,  this  right  of  deviation 
was  of  great  value.  The  land  over  which  this 
right  existed  was  not  part  of  the  highway,  and 
could  be  enclosed  ; but  an  owner  who  enclosed 
such  land,  and  thus  made  deviation  impossible, 
incurred  a liability  to  keep  that  portion  of  the 
highway  in  a certain  state  of  repair.  To  avoid 
this  liability  owners  of  unenclosed  lands  ad- 
joining a highway,  when  they  enclosed  such 
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lands,  left  between  their  fence  and  the  highway 
itself  a strip  of  land  over  which  the  right  of 
deviation  might  be  exercised.  Such  was, 
probably,  the  origin  of  most  of  the  roadside 
wastes  which  were,  happily,  so  common 
feature  in  this  country. 

Certain  recent  statutes  had  made  important 
alterations  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil  of  high- 
ways, and  had  vested  such  soil,  to  a certain 
extent  and  for  certain  purposes  only,  in  the 
highway  authority.  But  subject  to  the  special 
property  thus  conferred  on  the  highway 
authority,  all  the  former  rights  of  the  private 
owner  of  the  soil  remained  in  him.  The 
owner  of  the  soil  of  the  highway  could  use  and 
enjoy  his  property  in  any  way  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  right  of  passage.  The  trees 
and  herbage  on  the  highway  belonged  to  him. 
He  could  let  the  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
roadside  waste.  If  cattle  are  not  using  the 
highway  to  pass  along  it,  but  were  depastured 
on  the  roadside  waste,  he  could  maintain 
trespass  against  the  person  so  depasturing 
them.  He  can  resist  any  encroachment  on 
the  highway  as  an  encroachment  on  his  land, 
He  can  remove  anything  put  upon  the  high- 
way not  necessary  to  aid  or  regulate  the  public 
right  of  passage,  and  this  whether  the  thing 
were  an  obstruction  or  not.  He  might  exca- 
vate under  the  highway,  make  a tunnel,  take 
minerals,  provided  he  does  not  interfere 
with  the  public  right  of  free  passage  over 
the  surface.  In  the  absence  of  statutory 
authority  no  pipes  could  be  laid  in  the  high- 
way, no  posts  erected  thereon,  and  no  wires 
carried  over  it,  without  the  permission  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  This  applied  to  the  whole 
highway,  whether  metalled  road  or  roadside 
waste.  There  might  be  a valid  dedication  of  a 
highway  subject  to  the  right  of  the  owner  of 
the  soil  to  plough  it  up  in  course  of  husbandry 
along  with  the  adjoining  land.  And  when  a 
footpath  had  always  been  so  periodically 
ploughed  up,  the  dedication  was  presumed  to 
have  been  so  limited.  In  the  case  of  Arnold  v 
Blaker  * a footpath  had  been  so  dedicated. 
The  highway  authority  repaired  the  path  with 
hard  materials  which  made  it  impossible  to 
plough  it  up.  It  was  held  that  their  act  was  a 
trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil.  The  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  the 
highway  were  further  illustrated  by  cases  in 
which  persons  had  made  improper  use  of  the 
highway,  and  had  then  endeavoured  to  rely  on 
the  public  right  of  passage.  In  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Pratt  + there  was  a highway  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  the  land  of  one  Mr.  Bowyer, 
who  was,  therefore  (as  they  had  already  seen), 
the  presumptive  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  high- 
way. Thomas  Pratt  was  seen  on  this  highway 
with  a dog  and  carrying  a gun.  He  sent  the 
dog  into  a covert  next  the  highway.  The  dog 
drove  out  a pheasant  which  Pratt  shot  at. 
Pratt  was  charged  with  trespassing  in  pursuit 
of  game  on  land  in  the  possession  and  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Bowyer.  He  had  never  left  the 
highway,  and  relied  on  his  right  as  a member 
of  the  public  to  use  the  highway.  The  court 
held  that  he  was  not  lawfully  using  the  high- 
way to  pass  along  it ; that  the  highway  was 
land  in  the  possession  and  occupation  of  Mr. 
Bowyer  ; and  that  Pratt  was  guilty  of  trespass 
on  that  land  in  pursuit  of  game.  Several  other 
examples  of  a similar  reasoning  were  cited. 
These  cases  showed  how  completely  the  rights 
of  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  highway  were 
recognised  by  the  law,  subject  only  to  the  full 
public  rights  of  passage  over  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  highway  authority  or 
any  member  of  the  public  might  remove  any 
unlawful  obstruction  of  the  highway,  or  pro- 
ceed by  indictment  against  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  such  obstruction.  In  view  of 
these  wide  powers,  many  people  probably 
asked  themselves  how  the  erection  of  tele- 
graph posts  in  the  highway,  the  excavation  of 
the  surface,  and  the  constant  obstruction  of 
the  right  of  free  passage  can  be  justified  in 
law.  It  might  probably  be  safely  said  that  no 
such  acts  would  nowadays  be  attempted  with- 
out the  express  sanction  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
public  or  private.  He  had  next  to  refer  to 
those  statutes  which  had  vested  the  soil  of 
certain  highways  in  the  local  highway 
authority,  and  had  therefore,  to  the  extent  of 
such  vesting,  deprived  the  former  owner  of  his 
property  in  the  soil. 

Within  the  metropolitan  area  the  matter  was 
governed  by  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts, 
l855.  which  by  Section  96  provided  as  follows  : 

— “ All  streets  being  highways,  and  the  pave- 
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ments,  stones,  and  other  materials  thereof,  and 
all  other  things  provided  for  the  purposes  there- 
of by  any  surveyor  of  highways  ....  shall 
vest  in  and  be  under  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  ” the  Local  Highway  Authority.  As  re- 
gards urban  districts  throughout  the  country 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  149,  pro- 
vided that  “ All  streets  being  or  which  at 
any  time  become,  highways  repairable  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large  within  any  urban  district, 
and  the  pavements,  stones  and  other  materials 
thereof,  and  all  buildings,  implements,  and 
other  things  provided  for  the  purposes  thereof, 
shall  vest  in  and  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Urban  Authority.”  As  soon  as  a street  was 
made  up  and  taken  over  by  the  Highway 
Authority,  the  soil  of  such  street  was 
divested  from  the  former  owner  and 
vested  in  the  Highway  Author  it}'.  In 
rural  districts,  the  only  statutory  vesting  of 
highways  was  in  the  case  of  main  road,  as  to 
which  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  Sec- 
tion 11,  provided  that  main  roads  should  be 
wholly  repairable  by  the  County  Council,  that 
an  Urban  District  Council  might  claim  to 
maintain  a main  road  within  their  district,  in 
which  case  the  County  Council  shall  contri- 
bute to  the  cost,  and  further  that  “ A main 
road  and  the  materials  thereof  and  all  drains 
belonging  thereto  shall,  except  where  the 
Urban  Authority  retain  the  powers  and  duties 
of  maintaining  and  repairing  such  road,  vest 
in  the  County  Council.”  The  result,  therefore, 
was  that  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all  urban 
districts,  the  property  in  the  soil  of  the  high- 
ways was  taken  from  the  private  owners  and 
vested  in  the  Local  Highway  Authority.  In 
rural  districts  only  the  main  roads  were  so 
vested,  all  other  highways  remaining  vested 
as  before  in  the  private  owners  of  the  soil. 

It  would  be  seen  that  these  statutes  made  an 
mportant  distinction  between  the  status  of 
Urban  and  Rural  Highway  Authorities  in 
regard  to  the  highway  itself.  He  proposed 
now  to  shortly  consider  the  nature  of  the 
statutory  property  so  conferred.  The  property 
in  the  soil  of  the  highway  which  was  thus 
given  was  not  by  any  means  so  complete  as 
that  of  a private  owner.  It  was  limited  in 
nature  and  extent.  The  rights  of  a private 
owner  of  land  extended  to  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  rights  of  property  of  the  Highway 
Authority  under  these  statutes  extended  only  to 
such  depth  as  was  necessary  for  the  due  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  the  road,  and  only  to 
such  height  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  traffic. 
Outside  these  limits,  both  above  and  below, 
the  property  remained  in  the  owner  of 
the  soil.  In  the  case  of  the  Corporation  of 
Tunbridge  Wells  v.  Baird,  in  1896,  the  Cor- 
poration were  desirous  of  excavating  and 
constructing  lavatories  under  the  surface  of  the 
well-known  highway  called  the  Pantiles.  The 
highway  was  vested  in  them  as  the  Highway 
Authority.  They  proceeded  with  the  work, 
and  an  action  was  brought  to  restrain  them  by 
the  person  who  owned  the  soil  of  the  highway 
subject  to  the  statutory  vesting  in  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Corporation  contended  that,  as  the 
soil  of  the  highway  was  vested  in  them,  they 
were  entitled  as  owners  to  excavate  the 
lavatories.  But  the  House  of  Lords  held  that 
their  statutory  property  did  not  go  so  far,  and 
that  the  excavation  was  a trespass  on  the  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  as  an  owner  of  the  soil. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Wandsworth  Board 
of  Works  7'.  The  United  Telephone  Company 
the  Telephone  Company  had  erected  a wire 
across  a London  street,  but  at  such  height  as 
not  to  impede  the  traffic  or  to  cause  appreci- 
able danger  to  the  public.  The  Board,  as  the 
Local  Highway  Authority,  sought  to  enforce  the 
removal  of  the  wire.  They  contended  that  as 
owners  of  the  soil  of  the  street,  they  had  a 
right  to  object  to  anything  being  erected  over 
their  land  at  however  great  a height.  A 
private  owner  could  certainly  so  object.  But 
it  was  held  that  their  statutory  property  did  not 
go  so  far,  and  that,  as  the  wire  did  not  impede 
traffic  or  endanger  passengers,  there  was  no 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Highway 
Authority.  If  the  private  owner  of  the  soil  of 
this  highway  had  taken  action,  he  could  pro- 
bably have  enforced  the  removal  of  the  wire. 
These  and  other  cases  served  to  show  that  the" 
ownership  of  the  highway  by  the  Highway 
Authority  was  very  limited  in  extent  as  com- 
pared with  the  rights  of  an  ordinary  land- 
owner.  Moreover,  the  rights  of  an  ordinary 
owner  were  perpetual,  but  if  a highway  ceased 


or  diverted,  the  property  in  the  soil  imme- 
diately ceased  to  belong  to  the  Highway 
Authority,  and  revested  fully  in  the  private 
owner. 

The  cases  cited  assisted  in  defining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
of  the  highway  by  the  Highway  Authority.  The 
tendency  of  the  decisions  was  to  restrict  such 
ownership  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  to 
trench  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  right  of 
the  private  owner  of  the  soil.  The  position 
created  by  these  vesting  sections  is  somewhat 
anomalous.  There  appeared  to  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  a dual  ownership.  The  private 
owner  of  the  soil  remained  the  owner.  He 
remains  the  sole  owner  outside  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  the  statutory  property  of  the 
Local  Authority  was  confined.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  property  of  the  Local  Authority 
the  ownership  of  the  private  owner  seemed  to 
be  in  abeyance.  It  was  certainly  not  extin- 
guished, because,  if  the  land  ceased  to  be  a 
highway,  the  rights  of  property  of  the  private 
owner  immediately  came  into  full  force. 


STANDARDISING  SIZE  OF  BRICKS. 

A conference  between  representatives  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  representa- 
tives of  brickmakers  was  held  on  Friday  last 
week  at  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition, 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  standardising  the  size  of  bricks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  who  presided,  said 
that  the  meeting  was  the  outcome  of  meetings 
of  a Joint  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
appointed  to  consider  what  appeared  to  be  a 
very  important  matter,  viz.,  uniformity  in  the 
size  of  bricks.  Great  difficulties  arose  in 
building  works  because  of  the  difference  of 
size  in  bricks  which  had  to  be  used  together 
in  the  same  wall.  The  Joint  Committee  had 
drawn  up  certain  regulations  which  they 
thought  might  be  adopted,  but  before  going 
further  with  them  they  desired  to  hear  the 
view  of  brickmakers  and  others  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood,  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Science  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  then  read  the  following  statement  of 
the  standard  suggested  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee : — 

“ The  standard  suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  length  of  the  brick  should  be  double  the 
width  plus  the  thickness  of  one  vertical  joint. 

2.  Brickwork  should  measure  four  courses  of 
bricks  and  four  joints  to  a foot. 

Joints  should  be  Jin.  thick  and  an  extra  -ft  in., 
making  -ft  in.  for  the  bed  joints  to  cover  irregulari- 
ties in  the  bricks  ; this  gives  a standard  length  of 
qiin.  centre  to  centre  of  joints. 

The  bricks  to  be  measured  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Eight  stretchers  laid  square  end  and  splay  end  in 
contact,  frog  upwards,  in  a straight  line  to  measure 
72  in. 

Eight  headers  laid  side  by  side,  frog  upwards,  in 
a straight  line  to  measure  35  in. 

Eight  bricks  laid,  the  first  brick  frog  downwards, 
and  then  alternately  frog  to  frog  and  back  to  back, 
to  measure  21  £ in. 

This  is  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  walling  bricks, 
both  machine  and  hand  made,  and  lacing  bricks.” 

Mr.  Searles-Wood  also  read  letters  on  the 
subject  from  Messrs.  Thomas  Lawrence  & 
Sons,  brick  and  tile  manufacturers,  of  Brack- 
nell ; Mr.  E.  Holwill,  of  London  ; and  Mr. 
Arthur  Harston,  of  London. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  & Sons  wrote  that  they 
quite  agreed  with  the  idea,  but  they  pointed 
out  that  with  regard  to  red  bricks  there  were 
bound  to  be  some  bricks  from  the  bottom  part 
of  the  kiln  that  would  be  shorter  than  those 
from  the  upper  part ; in  fact,  to  burn  the 
darkest  red  colour  it  was  necessary,  or  usual, 
to  burn  these  bricks  stood  on  end,  and  conse- 
quently the  weight  of  the  bricks  above,  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire  below,  made  these  often- 
times shrink  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.  As 
dark  red  was  the  most  difficult  colour  to  pro- 
cure, they  saw,  as  brickmakers,  very  serious 
objection  to  it  being  specified  in  contracts  that 
bricks  shall  be  of  the  standard  size. 

Mr.  Holwill  wrote  that  he  considered  the 
most  simple  rule  to  adopt  would  be  that  the 
size  of  bricks  should  be  such  that  they  should 
in  the  work  run  four  to  the  yard  and  rise  four 
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to  exist  as  such,  as  by  being  lawfully  stopped  j to  be  estimated  easily  at  per  foot  super  or  per 
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yard  super.  That,  of  course,  included  joints — 
ind  naturally  the  width  of  a brick  should  be 
lalf  the  length  less  thickness  of  joint.  The 
question  then  became  one  of  the  thickness  of 
joint — and  different  classes  of  bricks  required 
necessarily  different  thickness  of  joint.  Glazed 
nricks  and  some  classes  of  facing  bricks  re- 
quired -i-in.  joint,  and  the  sizes  of  these  would 
:hen  be  8£  in.  by  4 - in.  by  2|  in.  For  bricks 
:hat  required  £-in.  joint  the  sizes  would  be 
less  by  in.,  viz.,  8f  in.  by  4^  in.  by  2%  in. 
Personally,  he  had  always  worked  on  the  above 
rule  and  found  it  adjust  itself  to  the  present 
requirements,  giving  less  trouble  than  in  cases 
where  other  size  bricks  have  been  introduced. 
The  question  of  the  thickness  of  the  joint  had 
in  his  experience  been  the  greater  source  of 
irouble. 

Mr.  Harston  wrote  that  if  a uniform  size 
:ould  be  effected  to  be  recognised  as  a 
standard  a very  useful  work  would  be  done. 
The  size  he  endeavoured  to  promulgate  was 
in.  long,  4^  in.  wide,  and  2g  in.  thick.  He 
had  had  to  reject  very  good  stock  bricks 
because  the  length  exceeded  gl  in.  without 
my  proportionate  increase  of  width  ; but  the 
maker  took  no  interest  in  altering  to  proper 
size,  as  he  could  sell  faster  than  he  could  make. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  (Mr.  Harston)  had  had 
red  pressed  bricks  sent  to  build  a 9-in.  wall, 
fair  on  both  sides,  where  two  widths  of  the 
stretchers  placed  dry,  side  by  side,  without 
space  for  joint,  exceeded  by  -IV  in.  the  length  of 
the  stretchers,  and  the  brickmaker  appeared  to 
be  quite  unaware  of  the  fact.  He  had  to  con- 
vince the  brickmaker  by  asking  him  to  ex- 
periment by  building  a dry  9-in.  wall  without 
having  recessed  headers,  which,  of  course,  he 
failed  in  attempting.  Some  of  the  Staffordshire 
blue-brick  makers  were  especial  sinners.  They 
made  a thin  brick  for  the  purpose  of  bonding 
with  London  stocks,  but  their  bull-nose  quoins 
were  so  short  that  they  required  a |-in. 
wide  vertical  joint  at  the  square  end, 
which  made  very  unsightly  facing  work. 
The  sizes  suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee 
were  ^ in.  more  each  way  than  his  figures, 
and  left  too  tight  a joint  in  heart  of  wall 
between  stretchers,  which  joint  should  not  be 
less  than  § in.  It  was  always  difficult  to  get  it 
flushed  in  ; but  he  thought  that  a brick  which 
was  to  be  used  only  for  facing  might  be  ^ in.,  or 
even  £ in.,  more  than  his  figures,  so  as  to  get  a 
neat  joint,  and  because,  being  more  square  and 
truer  in  its  surfaces,  less  allowance  had  to  be 
made  for  inequalities.  But  he  was  not  an 
advocate  for  a very  thin  joint  even  in  facing  ; 
given  true  bricks  and  good  mortar,  with  sharp 
land  perfectly  clean  sand,  a TVin-  joint  for  beds 
iwasan  excellent  thickness — better  than  \ in., 
both  for  appearance  and  strength.  There  was 
the  difficulty  of  making  London  stocks  and 
true-shaped  facing  bricks  exactly  of  the  same 
dimensions.  He  thought  there  might  be  a rule 
that  the  latter  should  be  thicker  in  each  dimen- 
sion by  in-  or  i in- — preferably,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  by  the  in. 

Mr.  Joplin  said  that  the  difficulties  from  the 
brickmaker’s  point  of  view  were  easily  got 
over  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another.  The 
difficulty  of  altering  the  moulds  or  dies  was  not 
insurmountable,  but  there  would  be  a great 
difficulty  in  burning  the  bricks  so  as  to  keep 
them  to  the  standard  unless  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  clay.  There  was 
no  difficulty,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  in  making 
a standard  size  for  bricks  ; that  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  specified,  who  could  reject 
bricks  which  deviated  from  standard.  One 
difficulty,  however,  was  that  in  some  districts 
two  sizes  of  bricks  were  made — London 
sizes  and  north-country  sizes.  Another  difficulty 
would  be  the  apathy  of  a great  number  of 
brickmakers,  who  would  not  care  what  the 
standard  was  so  long  as  they  could  sell  their 
bricks.  The  thickness  was  not  so  important  as 
the  length  and  width,  and  he  considered  8£  in. 
by  4^  in.  to  be  a satisfactory  standard  size. 
He  thought  a committee  should  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  architects,  engineers,  surveyors, 
contractors,  brickmakers,  and  others,  represent- 
ing the  views  of  the  conflicting  interests,  who 
should  decide  what  the  standard  should  be. 
Then,  if  the  various  professions  would  specify 
that  size,  the  main  difficulty  would  be  got  over. 
The  difficulty  from  the  brickmaker’s  point  of 
view  was  that  of  shrinkage,  for  in  the  case  of  a 
mould — say,  for  a 9-in.  brick — the  shrinkage 
might  be  as  much  as  £ in. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Richards  (Northern  Polytechnic) 
said  it  mattered  very  little  what  the  length  was 
so  long  as  a just  proportion  was  kept  between 
the  header  and  stretcher,  and  that  was  the  diffi- 
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culty.  The  Joint  Committee  apparently  agreed 
to  accept  one  splayed  end  to  a brick,  but  brick- 
layers found  a difficulty  in  laying  bricks  with 
splayed  ends,  and  could  that  difficulty  be  got 
over  ? Was  it  necessary  to  have  a splayed 
end  in  a hand-made  brick  such  as  an  ordinary 
stock  brick  ? As  to  shrinkage,  no  one  could 
tell  the  amount  of  contraction  that  would  take 
place  in  burning,  and  he  did  not  think  it  could 
be  provided  against ; and  to  get  a perfect  stand- 
ard would  be  a very  difficult  matter.  He  thought 
it  could  be  said  that  bricks  should  be  made  of  a 
certain  thickness,  but  as  to  length,  so  long  as 
one  standard  was  aimed  at,  if  they  could  main- 
tain the  proportion  between  stretcher  and 
header,  a great  deal  of  good  would  have  been 
done.  If  a rule  were  made  that  bricks  were  to 
be  a certain  length,  with  no  allowance  for  un- 
certain contraction,  they  would  have  to  be 
sorted,  and  hence  become  more  expensive. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hill,  past  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Clayworkers,  said  he  could  well  understand 
that  there  was  great  difficulty  with  wire-cut 
brickmakers  as  to  getting  a standard  size  ; but 
the  Fletton  brickmakers  had  not  the  same 
difficulty,  for  they  did  not  put  that  amount  of 
moisture  with  their  bricks  that  the  slop-brick- 
makers  did.  The  dry  earth  they  used  did  not 
shrink,  and  they  put  their  bricks  straight  from 
the  machine  into  the  kilns,  and  any  shrinkage 
there  might  be  could  be  fully  gauged.  It  was 
true  they  had  some  difficulty  in  the  wearing  of 
the  boxes,  for  all  boxes  naturally  wore  as  they 
got  a little  old,  and  the  die  became  smaller  and 
the  boxes  a little  larger.  Of  course,  all  the 
machines  could  not  be  put  under  repair  at 
once,  and  the  result  was  that  the  boxes  differed 
slightly  in  size  ; but  the  variations  were  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  worth  consideration.  He 
thought  that  architects  and  others  might  con- 
fine themselves  to  a standard  size  for  bricks  for 
all  work,  and  leave  it  to  the  makers  to  produce 
what  was  required.  If  they  did  not  produce 
the  size  they  r-ould  lose  orders — that  was,  if 
the  architects  would  insist  on  having  a brick 
that  would  bond. 

Mr.  G.  Wragge,  Chairman  of  the  Kent  and 
Essex  Brickmakers’  Association,  said  that  as  a 
somewhat  large  stock  brickmaker,  the  term 
“ slop  " brickmaker  was  a little  painful,  and,  on 
behalf  of  the  stock  brickmakers,  he  desired  to 
say  that  the  bricks  they  made  were  sand-faced 
stock,  and  were  not  slop-moulded  at  all.  It 
was  a question  not  of  Fletton  bricks  or  stock 
bricks,  but  whether  brickmakers  were  to  make 
a brick  according  to  architects’  specification. 
The  brickmakers  were  quite  capable  of  making 
any  size  or  any  shaped  brick  that  engineers 
or  architects  might  require,  if  architects  or 
engineers  would  pay  the  price  for  it ; but  the 
fact  was  that  the  engineer  required  the  very 
best  brick  he  could  get,  and  he  wanted  to  give 
the  very  lowest  price  for  it.  Generally 
speaking,  the  further  south  one  went,  the 
smaller  were  the  bricks,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  architects,  engineers,  and 
brickmakers  would  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  regard  to  size.  There  was  no 
great  objection  to  the  sizes  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  for  practically  the  London 
stock  bricks  nearly  came  up  to  the  proposed 
standard  ; but  if  they  were  going  to  have  eight 
stretchers  to  measure  72  m.,  was  that  size  of 
72  in.  to  apply  to  the  hard,  well-burnt,  stock 
brick,  or  was  it  to  apply  to  a brick  which  was 
“ golden  tinted  in  colour  ” ? for,  to  get  a hard 
and  strong  brick,  a great  deal  more  firing  was 
required  than  in  the  case  of  the  soft  brick,  and 
the  size  would  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  burning.  The  brick  which  approached 
nearest  to  what  was  wanted  was  the  stock 
brick  and  the  Suffolk,  and  the  brick  which  least 
approached  it  was  the  Fletton. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  said  that  the  Committee  thought 
they  ought  to  assume  a size  that  was  most  in 
use  at  the  present  day,  though  they  would  have 
preferred  9 in.  centre  to  centre  of  joint.  They 
measured  a large  number  of  bricks  and  they 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  about  9 in. 
long,  and  it  was  felt  undesirable  to  reduce  the 
size,  because  they  did  not  think  that  bricklayers 
would  lay  any  more  in  the  same  time,  and,  if 
not,  work  would  cost  more.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  selected  9^  in.  centre  to  centre  as 
their  standard.  As  to  the  difference ' in  joints, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  that  had 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  their  method 
of  measurement.  For  a rougher  brick  there 
was  a thicker  joint  allowed  because  the  most 
projecting  portions  would  come  in  contact,  and, 

(therefore,  to  satisfy  the  measurement  the  bricks 
would  really  be  slightly  smaller.  As  to  the 
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point  of  the  last  speaker,  that  the  size  of  the 
stock  brick  would  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  burning,  that  was  one  of  the  points  dealt 
with  by  the  Committee.  He  (the  speaker) 
thought  that  the  difficulty  was  that  in  many 
cases  bricks  were  supplied  as  “stocks”  that 
did  not  properly  come  under  that  descrip- 
tion. He  had  had  to  condemn  a large  number 
of  such  bricks,  which  he  called  “ shuffs.”  The 
difficulty,  he  thought,  might  be  got  over  by  kiln 
burning,  which  would  burn  them  more  equally. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Collier,  of  Reading  said  there 
were  very  few  brickmakers  present,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  those  piesent  to  com- 
mit the  others.  The  difficulty  of  one  maker’s 
bricks  varying  in  size  he  did  not  suppose  could 
be  got  over  entirely,  for  the  harder  the  brick 
was  burnt  the  smaller  it  would  be.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  introduce  a standard  at  once, 
but  if  they  could  get  the  opinion  of  the  brick- 
makers of  the  country  as  to  whether  there  was 
sufficient  advantage  in  doing  so,  and  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  so,  a step  forward 
would  have  been  taken.  It  would  be  a great 
advantage  if  all  bricks  were  of  the  same  size. 
He  thought  a brick  ought  to  be  rather  less  in 
width  than  half  the  length. 

Mr.  Goodenough,  of  Sittingbourne,  said  it 
would  be  impossible  for  all  makers  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  any  considerable  quantity  of 
bricks  of  a stipulated  size  unless  a price  were 
paid  that  would  enable  them  practically  to 
throw  away  all  those  bricks  which  did  not 
come  up  to  the  size  required.  They  were  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  recommend  a specified  size  when 
makers  from  all  the  surrounding  districts  were 
supplying  the  London  market. 

The  Chairman  said  perhaps  the  meeting 
might  see  fit  to  pass  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  desirable  to  get  bricks  as  much  of 
the  same  size  as  possible.  They  could  hardly 
differ  as  to  that ; if  they  then  formed  a com- 
mittee to  decide  what  that  size  was  to  be,  and 
if  brickmakers  were  to  do  the  best  they  could 
to  supply  the  architect,  engineer,  and  con- 
tractor with  such  sizes,  that  would  help  to  get 
a standard  size  fixed.  All  manufacturers  were 
standardising  things  now,  and  it  was  found  a 
very  useful  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Bates,  teacher  of  brickwork  at  the 
Northampton  and  Chelsea  Polytechnics,  said 
that  Mr.  Richards  had  mentioned  the  real 
difficulty  from  the  practical  bricklayer's  point 
of  view.  The  bricklayer  would  produce  good 
work  if  the  width  of  bricks  was  made  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length.  Brickwork  was  done 
cheaper  in  America  than  anywhere  else,  and 
was  it  not  a fact  that  the  brick  there  was 
smaller  than  the  average  brick  in  England  ? 
He  would  recommend  the  Committee,  should 
they  alter  the  size  of  bricks  here,  not  to  make 
them  larger  if  they  wanted  the  cost  of  the  work 
kept  down.  He  did  not  advocate  any  absurd 
size,  but  he  might  say  that  it  was  fatiguing  to 
lay  bricks,  and  as  a practical  bricklayer  he 
could  do  more  work  with  the  South  of  England 
brick  than  he  could  with  the  North  of  England 
brick. 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a standard  size  for  facing  bricks  and 
a slightly  smaller  size  for  inside  bricks.  That 
would  give  the  bricklayer  a chance  of  making 
a neat  joint.  They  did  not  want  to  “ hammer 
down  ” the  inside  bricks. 

Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell  said  that  was  a retro- 
grade suggestion.  In  building  in  cement  it 
did  not  much  matter,  but  the  difficulty  was 
that  in  building  with  ordinary  mortar  they  had 
different  sizes  of  bricks  and  different  thick- 
nesses of  mortar,  and  that  was  unscientific. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  get  all  the  joints  of 
the  same  thickness,  and  that  should  be  done 
even  with  facing  bricks.  If  they  were  going  to 
have  a gauge  brick  face  they  must  have  the 
wall  built  specially  for  it,  and  have  it  thick 
enough  to  carry  the  weight  on  the  internal  part 
of  the  wall. 

Another  speaker  said  that  bricks  were  some- 
times not  made  to  specification,  and  if  archi- 
tects were  to  specify  a certain  size  and  brick- 
makers were  to  do  their  best  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements, the  bricks  which  deviated  from  the 
standard  could  be  disposed  of  to  builders  who 
had  no  specifications  to  work  to. 

Mr.  Blizard  said  there  was  evidently  great 
fear  on  the  part  of  some  brickmakers  of  being 
tied  down  to  a specification  of  any  kind,  know- 
ing, as  they  did,  the  limits  of  their  material; 
for  there  would  always  be  variation  in  the  si,.u 
of  bricks  manufactured,  and  the  brickmaker 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  a large  job  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  an  architect  who 
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kept  him  closely  to  the  specification.  It  would 
be  a very  good  thing  to  have  a standard  fixed 
for  the  whole  country,  for  the  difference  in 
shrinkage  was  a small  point  compared  with  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  bricks  North  and 
South. 

Mr.  Searles-Wood  then  moved  that  a com- 
mittee be  formed  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
making  the  size  of  bricks  uniform  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Smart,  of  Notts,  said  he  could  see  no 
objection  to  forming  a committee  as  proposed. 
As  a maker  of  wire-cut  bricks  and  sand-facing 
bricks  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  having  almost 
any  standard  size  architects  and  engineers 
would  agree  upon,  though  he  would  prefer  to 
make  a smaller  rather  than  a larger  brick. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded,  was  put 
to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Searles-Wood 
would  enter  into  communication  with  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  matter. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


THE  MODERNISING  OF  THE  COVENT 
GARDEN  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  alterations  recently  made  at  Covent 
Garden  may  be  taken  in  three  groups  : — 

I.  Structural  alterations  for  the  audience. 

II.  Structural  alterations  for  the  manage- 
ment. 

III.  Equipment  of  the  stage. 

I. 

Regarding  the  alterations  for  the  audience, 
these  comprise  the  remodelling  of  the  exit  and 
entrance  arrangements  of  the  stage  and  the 
formation  of  a special  stalls  corridor,  so  that 
the  stalls,  with  their  corridors,  now  form  an 
independent  whole,  having  their  own  con- 
veniences, cloakrooms,  &c.,  and  do  not,  as 
formerly,  have  to  encroach  upon  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pit-tier  boxes,  or  the  entrances 
and  exits  of  other  parts  of  the  house. 

Entering  from  the  main  vestibule,  there  are 
now  two  sets  of  swing  doors  into  the  stalls 
corridor.  From  this  corridor  there  is  a central 
entrance  into  the  stalls,  and  one  on  either  side 
fright  and  left).  There  are  pass  staircases 
from  the  other  tiers  to  the  stalls  corridors,  and 
a special  extra  exit  to  Floral-street. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rearrangement 
of  entrances  and  exits  to  the  stalls  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  case  of  panic  or  fire, 
quite  irrespective  of  their  general  convenience! 

In  connexion  with  the  stalls  alteration,  the 
old-fashioned  front  and  apron  of  the  stage, 
which  used  to  protrude  into  the  auditorium, 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  orchestra  set  closer 
to  the  curtain  line.  This  will  considerably 
affect  the  lighting  arrangements  of  the  stage 
and  bring  the  “ picture  ” more  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas.  It  also  leads  to  the 
arrangement  of  extra  rows  of  stalls.  Two  new 
boxes  have  also  been  formed  in  place  of  the 
old  entrances  to  the  stalls  from  the  pit-box  tier. 

A number  of  minor  improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  house, 
although  perhaps  these  do  not  call  for  any 
special  comment. 

The  carriage  approach  from  Bow-street  has 
been  improved  by  the  formation  of  extra  doors, 
so  that  two  lines  of  cabs  and  carriages  can  now 
“ pick  up  ” and  “ set  down." 

The  arrangements  for  the  electrical  illumi- 
nation of  the  stage  had  naturally  to  be 
remodelled  land  elaborated  to  meet  the  altered 
circumstances,  the  whole  of  the  plant  installed 
some  two  years  back,  of  course,  being  re-used. 
Similarly,  the  steam  appliances,  telephone, 
speaking-tube,  and  other  minor  technical  in- 
stallations to  be  found  on  a modern  stage  were 
remodelled.  The  system  of  gas  lighting  was 
entirely  abolished,  and  similarly  the  system  of 
limelight  for  special  effects. 

II. 

The  structural  alterations  for  the  manage- 
ment, at  the  back  of  the  house,  comprise  a 
number  of  important  items : an  entire  re- 
modelling of  the  storage  and  wardrobe 
arrangements,  as  well  as  the  equipment  of  new 
workshops. 

In  the  first  place,  the  large  property  shop, 
winch  used  to  be  over  the  auditorium,  has 
been  accommodated  on  a large  additional 
floor,  erected  over  the  whole  of  the  back  wing 
of  the  building.  This  back  wing  has  been 
remodelled,  and  now  contains  fine  suites  of 
rehearsal-rooms,  both  for  solo  artistes,  for  the 
chorus,  and  for  the  ballet,  distributed  on  three 
floors,  well  lighted  and  aired,  and  equipped 


with  all  modern  sanitary  arrangements,  an 
independent  staircase,  and  an  independent 
exit.  The  entire  wardrobe,  dressmaking,  and 
tailoring  department  has  been  housed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stage,  in  suites  of  rooms  com- 
prising three  upper  floors,  having  two  inde- 
pendent staircases  and  inter-communication  by 
means  of  a hydraulic  lift. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  house  a suite  of  one 
of  the  upper  floors  has  been  retained  as  an 
armoury,  a second  has  been  remodelled  for 
storage  purposes,  whilst  a third  now  comprises 
a fine  set  of  offices  for  the  stage  department. 
Here,  again,  an  independent  staircase  connects 
the  various  floors,  and  inter-communication  is 
also  obtained  by  means  of  a new  hydraulic 
lift.  Below  the  stage  level  on  either  side  of 
the  house  the  various  suites  of  rooms  have  been 
remodelled  and  modernised  as  far  as  possible  ; 
one  suite  next  to  the  stage  entrance,  for  in- 
stance, comprising  the  offices  of  the  firemen, 
stage  mechanist,  and  electrician,  all  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another,  and  in  close  touch 
with  the  stage  manager’s  offices  by  the 
independent  staircase  just  mentioned,  and  with 
the  stage  by  a pass  stairs  on  the  other.  Even 
the  stage  door  has  been  remodelled,  inas- 
much as  the  doorkeeper’s  office  now  has  a 
small  waiting-room,  and  an  entirely  separate 
entrance,  with  timekeeper’s  office,  has  been 
formed  for  the  working  staff,  by  which  means 
the  crowding  of  the  stage-door  will  be  reduced. 
The  back  portion  of  the  stage  has  been  sepa- 
rated off  from  stage  level  downwards,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a large  scenery  store  built  on 
fire-resisting  lines,  and  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  racks  for  holding  the  “ cloths  ” used 
in  the  usual  repertoiie.  Similarly,  in  the  back 
wing,  an  old  store,  formerly  known  as  the 
“ infirmary,”  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
modelled with  the  view  of  forming  a “ wing  ” 
store.  In  spite  of  these  two  modernised 
storage  arrangements,  the  accommodation  for 
scenery  at  Covent  Garden  is  still  necessarily  of 
a very  limited  character  compared  with  that  of 
Continental  houses,  and  must  remain  a source 
of  constant  anxiety  and  trouble  to  a manage- 
ment who  produce  an  average  repertoire  of 
twenty-five  operas  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
weeks. 

III. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  alteration  of  the 
stage,  an  enormous  undertaking  at  all  times, 
but  rendered  particularly  difficult  owing  to  the 
short  period  available,  the  existence  of  a ball 
season  during  the  major  part  of  the  winter, 
and  the  presence  of  an  enormous  stock  of 
scenery,  &c.,  which  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  moved  out  of  the  house  except  at 
a very  great  cost. 

The  alteration  of  the  stage  comprised  entire 
gutting  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  nothing  of 
the  old  stage  from  “ gridiron  ” to  cellar  remains, 
with  the  small  exception  of  a couple  of  wood 
fly  galleries.  Further,  the  alteration  comprised 
the  entire  unroofing  of  the  stage,  raising  the 
structure  by  20  ft.,  and  reroofing  on  modern 
lines.  Further,  it  involved  a considerable 
amount  of  excavation  work,  with  a view  of 
forming  deep  pits  to  take  certain  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  An  entirely  new  “ gridiron  ” had 
to  be  constructed  right  across  the  stage  ; 
two  “gridiron"  galleries  had  to  be  con- 
structed on  either  side,  and  a number  of 
light  connecting  ways  running  across  the 
stage.  An  entirely  new  stage,  including  all 
constructional  parts,  had  to  be  provided, 
together  with  a mezzanine  floor.  The  open- 
ing of  the  stage  towards  the  auditortium  had  to 
be  equipped  with  an  enormous  fire-resisting 
curtain  (the  largest  in  London),  and  a strong 
party-wall  built  from  stage  level  downwards 
into  the  cellar.  In  connexion  with  this  con- 
structional work,  the  whole  of  the  “gridiron  ’’ 
galleries,  stage,  and  mezzanine  had  to  be  re- 
floored,  and  the  entire  cellar  or  superficial  area 
of  the  stage  concreted  over.  The  scene  docks 
on  either  side  of  the  stage  had  to  be  remodelled, 
one  of  them,  for  instance,  being  equipped  with 
a large  scene  door  with  revolving  shutters 
measuring  28  ft.  in  height,  another  being  pro- 
vided with  several  floors  to  take  planned 
scenery,  such  as  rocks,  groups,  &c.  The  exit 
and  entrance  arrangements  of  the  stage  also 
had  to  be  remodelled  in  such  a way  as  to  allow 
of  greater  convenience,  and  fo  the  greater 
safety  of  the  employes  in  case  of  accident. 

In  connexion  with  the  constructional  altera- 
tion of  the  stage,  an  entirely  new  stage  equip- 
ment had  to  be  provided  on  modern  lines, 
everything  above  stage  being  now  worked  on 
the  Brandt  patent  counterweight  system,  and 


everything  below  stage  on  the  Sachs  patent  I 
electrical  bridge  system. 

Without  entering  into  detail,  the  stage  may  | 
now  be  described  as  comprising  a series  of  I] 
six  horizontal  sections  running  parallel  with  :i 
the  curtain  line  from  front  to  back,  each 
section  being  8 ft.  wide,  and  the  whole  being  j 
followed  by  a large  back  stage  or  rear  stage,  j 
The  first  section  contains  nothing  but  a j 
plain  “ carpet  cut  ’’  and  openings  to  take  i 
the  old-fashioned  “grave"  trap,  “star”  ' 
trap,  or  other  similar  contrivances.  The  j 
second  and  third  sections  comprise  large  :i 
bridges,  which  can  be  raised  6 ft.  above  the  : 
stage,  or  lowered  8 ft.  below  the  stage,  con-  J 
structed  in  two  levels,  on  the  lower  level  of 
which  appliances  can  be  installed  for  the  ) 
purposes  of  raising  minor  platforms  above  " 
stage  level,  or  sinking  traps  and  the  like.  The  : 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sections  comprise  large  : 
bridges  running  right  across  the  stage  front,  , 
which  can  be  raised  9 ft.  above  the  stage,  or 
lowered  8 ft.  below.  The  back  stage  has  no  1 
openings  or  mechanism,  beyond  certain  trap- 
doors to  a scenery  store  and  the  necessary 
electrical  mechanism  for  raising  and  lowering 
scenery  for  storage  purposes. 

Between  the  various  sections  of  the  stage, 
long  longitudinal  flaps,  2 ft.  wide,  have  been 
formed,  and  these  can  be  easily  opened  to 
allow  scenery  to  be’  passed  through  below  for 
transformation  scenes  and  the  like.  Each 
section  is  equipped  with  what  is  termed  a pair 
of  chariots,  to  hold  “ wing  ” lights  placed  on 
so-called  wing -ladders.  All  the  electrical 
bridges  are  worked  from  mezzanine  level  i 
and  from  ordinary  switch  boards,  and  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  at  various  speeds,  and  take 
loads  up  to  two  tons.  They  can  be  moved 
without  vibration  or  noise,  at  a cost  of  about 
£d.  for  power  on  a full  rise  when  loaded. 

Above  the  stage  level,  each  section  has  its 
series  of  lines  to  take  cloths,  borders,  &c. 
Each  section  has  a batten,  from  which  the 
electric  battens  are  suspended ; and  each 
section  has  a large  wooden  lattice  girder  from 
which  heavy  pieces  of  scenery  can  be 
suspended.  There  are,  on  the  average,  about 
ten  lines  for  ordinary  battens,  a girder  batten, 
and  a light  batten  to  each  section  ; besides 
these  lines  there  are  the  equipments  of  flying 
apparatus  and  the  like,  whilst  in  front  there 
are,  of  course,  the  necessary  lines  for  tableaux 
curtains,  act-drops,  and  draperies.  Everything 
that  is  suspended  from  above  can  be  worked  ac 
stage  level,  or  at  either  of  the  gallery  levels, 
every  scene  being  counterweighted  to  a nicety, 
and  one  man  can  easily  handle  any  scene.  No 
mechanical  contrivance  i5  required,  and  in 
practice  quite  a number  of  scenes  can  be 
rapidly  changed  in  a minimum  of  time. 

Throughout  the  structure  and  mechanism 
steel  has  been  used,  iron  pulleys,  and  wire 
cable ; and  the  inflammable  materials  have 
been  absolutely  reduced  to  the  flooring  of  the 
gridiron  and  galleries  and  the  hard  wood 
flooring  of  the  stage  and  mezzanine.  In  other 
words,  an  absolute  minimum  of  inflammable 
material  replaces  what  was  almost  a maximum, 
and,  seeing  that  the  electric  light  has  been 
installed,  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  or  its 
spread  has  been  materially  reduced. 

The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  architect  to  the  Theatre 
Syndicate,  Mr.  Thomas  Kissack  acting  as  clerk 
of  works.  The  general  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Colis  & Son.  The  ironwork  contractors  for 
everything  above  stage  level  were  Messrs.  Lind- 
say Neal  & Co.,  Limited,  whilst  the  entire  com- 
plicated structural  and  mechanical  ironwork 
below  stage  level,  including  the  stage  “ bridges  ’’ 
and  lifts,  was  by  Messrs.  Drew-Bear,  Perks,  & 

Co.  The  electrical  power  plant  for  the  “ under 
machinery  ” was  provided  by  the  Thames  Iron- 
works Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited,of  Black- 
wall  ; whilst  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  counter- 
weight mechanism  above  stage  level  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Berlin  stage  mechanist  and  con- 
tractor, Mr.  F.  Brandt,  who  personally  attended 
to  the  installation  of  his  appliances  in  London. 

The  fire-resisting  curtain  was  by  Messrs. 
Merryweather  & Sons,  Limited,  and  the  altera- 
tions in  the  auditorium  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Auxiliary  Supply,  Limited  (manager  in  charge, 

Mr.  Player). 

The  building  operation  is  the  second  struc- 
tural improvement  to  the  Opera  House  under- 
taken since  its  ownership,  dating  from  spring, 
1899  ; and  this  second  building  operation  has 
involved  the  further  considerable  outlay  of 
approximately  25,000/.,  or,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, the  cost  of  the  total  erection  and 
equipment  of  a provincial  playhouse. 
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THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Art  Union  of  London  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day last  week  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Council  and  for  the  distribution 
of  prizes  of  works  of  art  for  the  year  1900- 
1901. 

We  print  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  Council : — 

“ The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  average 
success,  and  after  setting  aside  the  sum  of  1,318/. 
for  engravings,  &c.,  the  Council  have  been  able  to 
devote  544/.  to  prizes,  making,  with  the  consolation 
prizes  awarded  during  the  year  to  unsuccessful 
members  of  ten  consecutive  years’  standing,  a total 
of  201  prizes.  Among  the  works  of  art  specially 
selected  by  the  Council  for  prizes  are  original 
oil  painting,  ‘ The  Meadow  Pool  ’ (48  in.  by  30  in.), 
by  j.  Clayton  Adams  ; two  bronze  copies  of  the 
Chantrey  bust  of  Queen  Victoria ; six  terra-cotta 
copies  of  ‘The  Jester’  statuette,  by  Mr.  George 
Tinworth  ; six  electro-bronze  copies  of  the  statuette 
‘ Hebe,’  by  Miss  Ruth  iCanton  ; six  framed  sets  of 
electro-silver  album  mounts,  by  the  late  Miss  Simp- 
son ; six  dragon  jugs  in  Copeland  ware;  twelve 
blue  repoussee  Doulton  ewers  ; fifty  bound  sets  of 
‘Scenes  from  English  History,’  after  designs  for 
Westminster  Palace. 

As  the  presentation  picture  for  the  forthcoming 
year  the  Council  have  commissioned  Mr.  W.  Wyllie, 
A.R.A.,  to  etch  a plate  representing  the  naval 
pageant  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  number  and  value  of  the  oil  and  water- 
colour drawings  selected  by  subscribers  during 
the  past  twelve  months  from  the  permanent 
exhibition  in  the  Society’s  gallery  has  been  more 
than  double  that  of  any  preceding  year.  The 
increasing  demand  for  fine  specimens  of  steel 
engraving,  now  a practically  extinct  art,  gives  a 
new  importance  to  the  Society’s  collection  of  steel 
plates — probably  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive 
in  the  world.  There  are  no  more  perfect  examples 
of  the  art  of  Lumb,  Stocks,  Sharpe,  Willmore, 
Goodall,  and  other  leading  engravers  of  their  time 
— and  it  was  the  golden  age  of  English  line- 
engraving — than  those  by  which  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Art  Union  gallery  ; and  since,  from 
the  durability  that  can  be  given  to  a copper  plate 
by  9teel  facing,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  the  costly  and  laborious  process  of 
engraving  upon  steel  will  ever  come  into  general 
employment  again,  (he  existing  line  examples 
of  the  art  must  become  more  and  more 
valuable  as  time  goes  on.  ...  As  a result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  advisory  Council 
! for  Art  appointed  to  reorganise  the  system 
of  education  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  many 
: important  changes  have  been  made.  In  the  new 
1 scheme  the  number  of  students  is  limited  to  350, 
of  whom  150  may  be  paying  students.  The  Col- 
1 lege  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower  school, 
each  of  these  again  divided  into  four  sections  : 
(1)  Ornament  and  Design,  (2)  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing. (3)  Modelling,  (4)  Architecture.  An  interesting 
decision  may  also  be  noted— that  in  future  the 
diplomas  of  the  College  will  not  be  awarded  solely 
on  the  results  of  examinations  ; but  that  the  Council 
1 of  Advice  and  the  professional  staff  will  take  into 
account  the  special  aptitude  of  a student,  not 
merely  for  the  practice  of  art,  but  for  teaching  its 
principles  and  methods  to  others.  Mr.  Augustus 
Spencer  retains  the  headmastership  of  the  College, 
and  Mr.  Lanteri  the  Professorship  of  Sculpture  and 
Modelling  ; Mr.  Beresford  Pite  is  appointed  Pro- 
fessor for  Architecture,  Mr.  Gerald  Moira  for 
Painting,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  for  Design.  The 
same  committee  of  eminent  artists  which  acts  as 
a Council  of  Advice  to  the  Royal  College  is  en- 
trusted with  the  function  of  advising  in  the  matter 
of  purchases  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.” 

The  report  also  stated  that  Lord  Windsor  has 
been  elected  as  President. 

In  the  drawing  for  prizes,  the  principal  prize, 
“The  Meadow  Pool,”  by  J.  Clayton  Adams, 
was  won  by  Sir  Thos.  Lucas,  Bart.,  of  London. 


Building  Trade,  Stafford.— The  building  trade 
is  fairly  maintained,  the  operatives  generally  are 
well  employed,  but  the  principal  builders  are  not 
very  busy.  The  County  Council  are  enlarging  both 
the  County  Council  buildings  and  the  technical 
school  buildings.  The  local  Corporation,  at  their 
monthly  meeting  on  the  25th  ult.,  sanctioned  a con- 
tract for  thirty-one’new  cottages  for  6,050/.  In  the 
case  of  the  cottages  referred  to  we  are  informed 
that  none  of  the  local  builders  belonging  to  the 
National  Builders’  Association  tendered,  owing 
to  the  Corporation  declining  to  supply  them  with 
quantities. 

Marble  Hall,  De  Keyser’s  Hotel. — In  our 
account  last  week  of  the  work  just  carried  out  at 
this  hotel  we  stated  that  the  electric  fittings  were 
by  Messrs.  Bennett.  It  should  have  been  Messrs. 
W.  A.  S.  Benson  & Co.,  Limited,  of  New  Bond- 
street. 


HOW  IS  THE  FUTURE  WORKMAN  TO 
BE  TRAINED  ?* 

The  best  method  of  training  young  work- 
men has  become  a burning  question,  especially 
in  the  building  trades,  for  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, by  those  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  that  the  skill  in  handicrafts  dis- 
played by  the  workmen  of  the  present  time 
compares  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  the 
workmen  of  a quarter  of  a century  since  ; 
various  attempts  to  arrest  the  deterioration 
have  been  made,  but  apparently  without  much 
success.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Carpenters  numbers  in  its  ranks  many 
men  peculiarly  qualified,  in  virtue  of  their 
position  and  experience,  to  give  opinions  of 
value  upon  this  question,  and  it  is  with  a view 
of  eliciting  those  opinions  that  I venture  to  lay 
before  you  the  outlines  of  a scheme  that  may 
possibly  furnish  the  solution  to  the  problem  pro- 
pounded in  the  title  of  this  paper.  Before  dealing 
with  the  proposition  it  will  be  as  well  to  briefly 
summarise  the  conditions  governing  the  train- 
ing of  young  workmen  formerly  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  present  conditions,  and  although 
these  remarks  are  confined  more  particularly 
to  carpentry  and  joinery,  the  broad  facts  are 
equally  true  in  regard  to  other  trades.  The 
custom  that  used  to  obtain  in  old-fashioned 
workshops  for  training  a boy  entering  these 
trades  was  to  place  him  practically  under  the 
control  or  in  charge  of  a good  workman, 
usually  the  oldest  or  ablest  hand  in  the  shop, 
whose  “ bench-mate  ” he  became.  From  this 
man  the  embryo  carpenter  and  joiner  learned 
the  rudiments  of  the  craft,  partly  by  instruc- 
tion, but  chiefly  by  observation  and  imitation 
of  his  preceptor’s  methods,  and  if  fortunate  in 
ingratiating  himself,  he  would  be  initiated  into 
the  personal  “ wrinkles  ” or  trade  secrets  that 
were  the  especial  possession  of  the  old-time, 
experienced  handicraftsman.  But  with  the 
alteration  in  the  methods  of  production  intro- 
duced by  machinery  all  this  was  changed  ; 
gradually  the  skilful  handworker — the  man 
who  could  take  a rough  drawing  and  translate 
it  unaided  into  a highly-finished  piece  of  work, 
or  who  could  be  entrusted  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully anything  that  might  come  to  hand  in 
the  way  of  joinery — has  disappeared,  and  the 
joiner  of  to-day  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
simply  an  accessory  to  a machine  ; and  in 
most  cases  he  is  necessarily  subordinate  to  the 
latter,  not  even  being  practically  acquainted 
with  its  manipulation,  which  is  entrusted  to  a 
special  operative. 

The  machines  produce  parts  of  a whole 
with  enormous  rapidity  and  wonderful  pre- 
cision (subject,  of  course,  to  the  ability  of  their 
operators),  but  as  no  single  machine  will  com- 
plete any  entire  fitting,  the  chief  duty  of  the 
modern  joiner  is  to  fill  in  the  interstices,  if  I 
may  so  term  them,  between  the  several  pro- 
ductions, and  to  adjust  and  fit  up  the  various 
parts  so  prepared.  All  the  expertness  and 
knowledge  which  his  prototype  gained  in  the 
actual  preparation  of  the  several  portions  is 
denied  the  worker  under  the  present  system, 
which  has  thus  developed  a type  of  narrow 
specialists  having  an  extremely  limited  range 
of  usefulness  ; and,  consequent  on  the  want  of 
general  knowledge  of  construction  inevitably 
displayed  by  workmen  so  restricted,  further 
specialising  has  become  necessary,  and  in 
this  direction  the  latest  product  of  the  system 
is  the  “ setter-out,”  a workman  who  confines 
himself  to  the  drawing  or  marking  out  of  the 
sizes  of  the  several  pieces  preparatory  to 
machine  operations,  and  thus  even  the  insight 
into  the  methods  of  construction  which  this 
work  entails,  with  its  educating  influence  on 
the  mind,  is  withdrawn  from  the  workman  ; 
and  the  result  of  such  irresponsible  deadening, 
monotonous,  unthinking  toil  is  to  be  seen  in  that 
apathy,  want  of  intelligence,  land  carelessness 
with  which  the  modern  workman  is  charged. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system  matters  will  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  good  handicraft. 
As  the  leaven  of  the  old-time  workmen  gets  ex- 
hausted, so  the  whole  mass  will  settle  down  to 
deeper  ignorance  of  their  craft  ; and  to  place 
boys  into  such  workshops  and  under  such 
influences,  and  to  expect  them  to  acquire  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  trade,  is 
absurd  ; and  the  question  arises,  How  is  such 
knowledge,  then,  to  be  imparted  ? It  would 


* A paper  read  on  the  13th  ult.  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters  at  Carpen- 
ters’ Hall,  by  Mr.  G.  Ellis,  Instructor  at  the  Trades' 
Training  School.  The  President,  Professor  T-  Roger 
J Smith,  occupied  the  chgjr. 


be  worse  than  useless  to  suggest  even  a cur- 
tailment of  the  use  of  machinery,  the  tendency 
of  the  age  being  to  substitute  the  latter  for 
hand  labour  wherever  possible  ; so  if  we  can- 
not remove  the  initial  cause  of  the  mischief, we 
must  counteract  its  ill  effeets  by  an  antidote 
suitable  to  the  conditions.  It  may  be  deduced 
from  the  above  premises  that  to  obtain  a 
craftsman  at  once  skilful,  intelligent,  and 
resourceful,  the  youth  must  be  educated  in,  or 
made  practically  acquainted  with,  the  whole 
of  the  craft  which  he  is  learning  ; not  neces- 
sarily to  be  equally  expert  in  all  its  branches, 
but  to  have  sufficient  general  experience  to 
enable  him  to  successfully  negotiate  any 
unfamiliar  work  that  may  come  to  his  hand. 
In  workshops  where  machinery  is  em- 
ployed, the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge 
is,  as  I have  pointed  out,  practically 
impossible.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
instructing  lads,  unless  a man  is  told  off 
specially  for  the  purpose,  a method  too  expen- 
sive to  be  feasible,  as  in  large  establishments 
every  man  has  his  allotted  work  to  perform, 
which  is  so  interwoven  or  dependent  upon  that 
of  others,  that  if  it  be  neglected  or  delayed  the 
whole  establishment  is  more  or  less  thrown 
out  of  gear.  And  most  employers  of  labour, 
having  realised  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
teach  trades  in  the  workshop  under  present 
conditions,  have  abandoned  the  system  of 
taking  apprentices,  with  the  consequence  that 
whilst  they  are  crying  aloud  for  skilled  work- 
men, boys  are  seeking  in  vain  how  to  enter  and 
learn  the  trade. 

Attempts  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  have 
been  made  by  several  public  bodies,  some 
dealing  with  boys  before  they  enter  a trade, 
and  others  after  they  have  gained  admission. 
The  former  necessarily  confine  themselves  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  broad  principles  of  pre- 
cision and  method  underlying  all  trades,  and 
also  a little  elementary  instruction  in  the  use 
of  tools,' &c. — excellent  in  themselves,  but  not 
sufficient  to  make  a boy  of  immediate  service 
in  any  trade,  which  is  now  the  only  key  to 
entrance  of  the  workshops  of  reputable  firms. 
Of  the  latter,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
Trades  Training  Schools  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters.  These  are  probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  a solution  of  the 
problem  that  has  yet  been  attempted,  and, 
but  for  a difficulty  incidental  to  the  system, 
would  Idoubtless  provide  a sufficient  remedy. 

I cannot  for  obvious  reasons  say  all  that  I 
should  desire  to  in  praise  of  these  schools,  and 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  one  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  complete  success,  I do  not 
intend  to  reflect  in  any  way  upon  their  value 
as  a means  lof  improving  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  those  already  engaged  in  the  trades  by 
supplementing  their  workshop  experiences, 
but  rather  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
they  could  be  made  even  more  useful. 
To  render  these  remarks  clear,  I will  briefly 
outline  the  routine  work  of  my  own  class,  the 
result  of  several  years’  experience,  and  which 
is  fairly  typical  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
other  trade  classes.  The  workshop  is  fitted 
similarly  to  that  of  a first-class  builder’s,  with 
practically  every  necessary  tool  used  in  the 
trade,  and  drawing  apparati  are  provided  in 
addition  ; the  work  done  is  nearly  all  made 
full  size,  and  under  much  the  same  conditions 
that  obtain  in  a good-class  hand  shop.  Lec- 
tures are  given  weekly,  explaining  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  practice  of  the  trade  and 
their  application  in  various  familiar  subjects. 
One  night  a week  the  student  is  instructed  in, 
and  practises  workshop  drawing  ; and  once  a 
week  he  is  engaged  in  practical  benchwork  ; 
the  method  generally  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  younger  lads  being  to  instruct  them 
first  in  the  correct  formation  of  constructive 
joints  and  various  parts  of  framing,  &c., 
more  particular  ly  those  things  that  are  now  gene- 
rally executed  by  machinery  ; and  when  these 
have  been  accomplished  successfully,  to 
entrust  them  with  a complete  piece  of  work, 
which  includes  the  components  they  have 
already  mastered  in  detail.  This  is  made 
either  full-size  or  to  large  scale,  and  the  youth 
going  steadily  through  this  course  gains  in 
manipulative  experience  and  constructive 
knowledge.  The  above  routine  does  not  apply 
to  the  men’s  classes,  which  are  treated  some- 
what differently,  but  as  these  are  beside  the 
subject  we  aie  new  considering,  I will  not 
trouble  you  with  their  details.  The  cour^  I 
have  described,  you  will  probably  agree  pro 
vides  a very  complete  preliminary  training 
when  it  can  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  but 
unfortunately  it  selcjoip  can.  The  weak  point 
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this  method  is  the  continual  interruption  in 
the  attendance,  brought  about  by  circumstances 
which  are  mainly,  I am  convinced  (by  the 
numbers  of  apologies  received),  beyond  the 
student’s  control.  The  weekly  interval  arising 
between  the  cessation  and  resumption  of  work 
is  a quite  sufficient  tax  on  the  lad’s  memory, 
about  instructions  he  has  received,  and  when 
this  interval  is  prolonged  to  from  three  to  five 
weeks,  as  not  infrequently  it  is,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  such  instruction  must  be  repeated,  to 
the  occasion  of  much  waste  of  time  and 
interruption  to  the  work  of  others.  Added  to 
this,  another  drawback  to  classes  held  in  the 
evening  is  that  they  necessarily  lengthen  the 
day  s work,  already  sufficiently  long  in  most 
cases.  The  alternative  I propose  is,  the 
establishment  of  an  apprentice  school  (or  series 
of  schools)  in  industrial  centres  in  connexion 
with  the  firms  or  workshops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  training  of  boys  in  the  various 
trades,  on  lines  similar  to  the  Carpenters' 
Company’s  School  but  carried  on  during 
ordinary  wo'vking  hours.  A boy  desirous  of 
•-•ntering  any  trade  would  be  apprenticed  as 
it  were  to  the  school  instead  of  as  formerly 
to  an  individual  master  for  a stated 
period  ; he  would  become  party  to  an  agree- 
ment which  would  bind  him  to  attend 
regularly  daily  from,  say,  9a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  with 
the  usual  interval  for  meals,  throughout  the 
first  year  of  his  term,  during  which  he  would 
obtain  continuous  practical  instruction  of  the 
best  kind  from  properly  qualified  workmen 
and  also  acquire  methodical  habits,  and  be 
subjected  to  a wholesome  restraint,  that  can 
seldom  be  exercised  in  the  ordinary  workshop 
but  which  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
him  in  the  future.  From  the  school,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  he  would  be  drafted  into  the 
workshop  of  one  of  the  firms  connected  with 
the  scheme,  well-grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  trade,  and  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools 
and  where  his  services  could  be  at  once 
utilised,  to  the  advantage  of  his  employer 
During  the  second  year  of  the  term  he  should 
ittend  the  school  for  further  improvement  either 
three  consecutive  mornings,  or  three  afternoons 
per  week,  as  might  be  the  more  convenient  to 
his  employer  ; the  latter,  having  now  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement,  being  compelled  by 
its  terms  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for 
his  attendance,  the  remainder  of  the  lad’s  time 
being  spent  in  the  employer’s  service  under 
the  usual  conditions  governing  the  trade  For 
tbe  an?  fourth  y^s  the  apprentice 

should  attend  one  afternoon  per  week  in 
which  he  would  practice  more  advanced  work 
and  finish  off  his  education  as  an  operative! 
^,ur^er  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
should  be  open  to  him  to  enable  him  to  qualify 
for  advanced  positions,  but  not  be  compulsory. 
This  could  well  be  supplied  in  the  voluntary 
evening  schools  such  as  those  of  the  Car- 
penters’ Company.  The  course  of  training 
thus  indicated,  combining  the  theoretical  and 
expert  instruction  of  the  school  with  the  every- 
day  experience  of  a competitive  workshop 
would,  1 am  confident,  produce  artisans  equal 
if  not  superior,  in  skill  and  adaptability  to 
hose  of  former  generations  in  less  time,  and 
therefore  more  economically,  than  the  old 
method  of  personal  apprenticeships. 
r Tf1®.  organisation,  provision  of  funds,  and 
limitation  of  numbers  in  such  schools  are 
points  upon  which  there  will  probably  be 
diverse  opinions,  and  in  offering  the  following 
suggestions,  I rather  indicate  a possible  ar- 
pohcyment  than  attempt  to  formuIate  a definite 

T ptrf7These  ™uld  be  larSc'y  met  by  : 

1,  Contributions  on  the  part  of  narents.  in  the 
shape  of  premiums  which  might,  for  the 
benefit  of  smaller  ones,  be  made  payable  by 
instalments  ; and  2.  By  contributions  from  the 
firms  assisting  in  the  scheme.  These  might 
take  the  form  of  a money  grant,  equal  to  the 
expense  of  training  a boy  in  their  own  works 
or  in  kind,  as  tools,  materials,  &c.  ; also  bv 
the  purchase,  at  an  agreed  price,  of  such  of  the 
work  made  in  the  school-shop  as  would  prove 
serviceable  to  them,  what  may  be  termed 
stock  sizes  and  articles  being  made  to  that  end 
Of  course  especial  care  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  management  that  this  method  of  raising 
income  did  not  lead  to  any  abuse  of  the 
tofhTs'oh^ Further,  other  employers,  not  parties 
to  the  scheme  but  who  might  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  qualified  apprentices,  could  be  asked 
to  pay  a specified  sum  bearing  some  relation 
to  the  commercial  value  of  the  apprentice 
Chosen.  In 1 addition  to  these  sources  of  income 
grants  might  be  obtained  from  the  funds  pro- 
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vided  by  taxation  for  the  furtherance  of 
technical  education,  as  the  proper  training  of 
workmen  is  undoubtedly  a national  question. 

Management. — This  probably  offers  the  most 
difficulty,  but  the  scheme  as  outlined  above 
will,  at  least  in  its  initial  stages,  have  to  be 
carried  out  voluntarily,  and  those  taking  the 
lead  in  the  preliminary  formation  will  arrange 
this  to  meet  their  requirements  ; afterwards 
experience  will  indicate  thej  best  method  to 
pursue. 

To  obtain  the  confidence  of  both  employers 
and  workmen  the  directorate  should  include 
representatives  of  each  body,  also  representa- 
tives from  any  public  body  willing  to  give  its 
adhesion  to  the  scheme.  Architects  should  be 
represented,  as  they  perhaps  more  than  any 
others  are  interested  in  the  production  of 
capable  workmen. 

In  conclusion  I ask  for  your  impartial  criti- 
cism of  the  scheme  outlined,  which  has 
purposely  been  kept  free  from  detail,  for,  such 
a variety  of  interests  being  involved,  the  latter 
is  essentially  a matter  for  collective  council.  I 
have  anticipated,  however,  two  possible  objec- 
tions that  may  be  raised,  and  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  discussion,  will  state  and  reply  to 
these  before  finishing. 

It  may  be  asked — Is  it  necessary  to  train 
youths  to  handwork  if  machinery  is  to  sup- 
plant the  same  in  the  near  future  ? 

I would  reply  yes,  unhesitatingly,  for  three 
/easons.  ist.  The  further  introduction  of 
machinery  will  be  retarded  by  a supply  of 
skilled  handworkers,  as,  especially  in  the 
joinery  trade,  it  is  chiefly  the  dearth  of  the 
latter  that  makes  it  profitable  to  employ 
machinery,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  trade,  and  also  to  the  nation,  that 
there  should  be  persistent  deterioration  in 
skilled  handicrafts.  2nd.  In  addition  to  the 
large  establishments  which  increasingly  use 
machinery,  there  are  great  numbers  of  smaller 
firms  throughout  the  country  who  are  often 
better  supporters  of  good  workmanship  than 
heir  bigger  competitors,  and  these  depend 
largely  upon  handworkers,  and  will,  if  the 
supply  continues  to  decrease,  be  absorbed  the 
sooner,  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade,  3rd.  The 
more  extensive  a man’s  capacity,  the  more 
readily  will  he  find  employment  when  one  or 
other  branch  is  over  supplied,  and  thus  pre- 
vent a general  reduction  in  wages,  which  tend 
to  fall  automatieafly  when  there  is  any  con- 
siderable excess  of  supply  over  demand  in  the 
labour  market 


How  is  thc  overstocking  of  a favoured  trade 
to  be  prevented  ? 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
govern  these  institutions  just  as  it  does  the 
present  workshops  ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact 

tbe  5ire.utor^  Would  be  in  a better  Position  to 
gauge  the  demand  than  are  the  parents  under 

mnMnLC?hd‘tl0nS'  b'“rther’  ‘he  institution 
could  be  the  means  of  finding  out  the  capa- 
cities of  boys  for  certain  crafts,  and,  by  drafting 
them  into  those  for  which  they  were  besd 
suited,  prevent  the  manufacture  of  “ bunglers  " 
Ttns  might  be  managed  by  providing  for  a 
short  probationary  course  on  entry,  during 
which  each  boy  should  pass  through  the  hand! 
of  various  instructors,  who  would  report  upon 
his  abdity,  and  from  these  reports  the  manage- 

m a drduce  whlch  trade  he  showed 
most  aptitude  for,  and,  provided  there  was  an 
opening,  he  would  be  advised  to  follow  up  this 
particular  trade,  or,  if  conditions  were  not 
favourable,  then  the  next  one  for  which  he 
seemed  most  fitted.  e 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  London  County  Council  re-assembled 
on  Tuesday  after  the  Easter  recess,  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  3,515/.  for  brick 
sewer  works ; Shoreditch  Borough  Council 
13.74°/-  for  purchase  of  land,  paving  works, 
and  erection  of  loose  box  at  the  wharf ; Batter- 
sea Borough  Council  10,600/.  for  electric-light 
installation  and  3,230/.  for  provision  of  disinfect- 
ing station  ; School  Board  for  London  37,069 /. 
for  schools  ; St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  830/. 
for  lighting  of  public  buildings  by  electricity  ; 
and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  1,440/.  for 
the  purchase  of  land. 

A City  Street  Improvement. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  brought  up  a recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Council  contributing 
16,800/.,  one-half  the  net  cost  of  the  widening 
to  50  ft.  of  Blomfield-street,  City,  between 
East-street  and  Eldon-street,  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  City  Corporation. 

An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Austin  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority. 

Dr.  Cooper  then  moved  that  the  recommen- 
dation be  referred  back,  and  contended  that 
the  City  ought  not  to  come  to  the  Council  for 
contributions  towards  City  improvements  until 
they  brought  up  their  assessments  to  a proper 
level. 

Mr.  Radford  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
said  it  was  a great  evil  that  the  City  should 
escape  its  proper  obligations. 

Mr.  Davies,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
they  were  unanimous  in  their  recommendation, 
which  would  secure  the  completion  of  an 
improvement  two  portions  of  which  had 
already  been  carried  out. 

The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

Purchase  of  a Motor-car. — The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  recommended  the  purchase,  at  a 
cost  of  286/.,  from  the  Locomobile  Company 
of  America  of  a motor-car  for  use  by  the  Fire 
Brigade. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  objected  to  going  to  America 
to  purchase  the  car  when  any  number  could 
be  obtained  at  home. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  the  Chief  Officer  had  re- 
commended that  particular  type  of  car. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Theatres , &c. — The  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee  recommended  as  follows,  the  re- 
commendations being  agreed  to  on  certain 
conditions  : — 


How  ami  where  would  you  organise  your 
schools  ? 


Probably  it  would  be  best  to  make  a trial 
with  one  first,  and  if  the  venture  were  succeS- 

wl?^ arld  ^ LStabliS”ed  Where  ‘bere 

The  Carpenters'  Company’s  Schools  occupy 
a very  centra  position  in  London,  easy  of 
access  from  all  pans,  and  already  possess  the 

a“?reSquLrd.eqUIPn,ent  ^ °rga"isalio" 

' have’  of  course,  no  authority  to  state  that 
he  company  would  assist,  but  I feel  sure,  from 
ev!.!lhat  mteresl  lhat  they  have  displayed  in 
fhaMfbli!gCOnCernmg  ,he  welfare  of  the  trade, 
had  L !y  we,re  convinced  that  the  scheme 
had  the  approbation  of  the  building  trade 
they  would  not  place  any  obstacles  in  the 

th|y  S-VpcTk  ™iS!!ing jo  give  it  a trial.  Possibly 
they  might  be  induced  to  take  the  initiative  if 
5 recetyed  guarantees  of  assistance  from 

goes  whho  terS  lha‘ they  would  from  parents 
goes  without  saying, 


That  Mr.  Matcham  be  informed  that,  provided  the 
works  shown  on  the  eight  plans  submitted  by  him 
in  regard  to  a building  to  be  known  as  the  Hackney 
Empire,  and  to  be  erected  with  frontages  to  Mare- 
street,  the  Grove  and  Grove-passage,  Hackney,  are 
commenced  within  six  months,  the  Council  will  be 
prepared  to  grant  a certificate  under  Section  12  of 
41  and  42  Viet.,  cap.  32,  to  the  owner  of  such 
building. 

That  Mr.  Collard  be  informed  that  the  Council 
has  no  objection,  so  far  as  its  regulations  under 
Section  12  of  41  and  42  Viet.,  cap.  32,  are  concerned, 
to  the  arrangements  shown  on  the  plan  submitted 
by  him  in  regard  to  the  new  offices  at  London 
Exhibitions. 

That  Mr.  Venner  be  informed  that  the  Council  has 
no  objection,  so  far  as  its  regulations  under  Section 
12  of  41  and  42  Viet.,  cap.  32,  are  concerned,  to  Hie 
arrangements  shown  on  the  plan  submitted  by  him 
in  regard  to  the  military  tournament  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall. 

That  Mr.  Carde  be  informed  that,  provided  the 
works  shown  on  the  five  plans  submitted  by  him  in 
regard  to  a building  to  be  known  as  the  St.  James’s 
Parish  Hall,  and  to  be  erected  at  St.  James's,  Upper 
Clapton,  are  commenced  within  six  months,  the 
Council  will  be  prepared  to  grant  a certificate  under 
Section  12  of  41  and  42  Viet.,  cap.  32,  to  the  owner 
of  such  building." 


Greenwich  Tunnel— Progress  op  thc  Works.— 
The  Bridges  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 
“ We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Greenwich  tunnel.  The  Greenwich 
shaft  of  the  tunnel  was  sunk  to  the  required  depth 
on  March  19  last,  but  little  permanent  work  was 
done  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The 
invert  of  the  shaft  is  now  being  filled  with  concrete 
under  compressed  air  at  about  25  lbs.  pressure.  At 
the  end  of  March  the  face  of  the  tunnel  was  842  ft. 
from  the  centre  of  the  Poplar  shaft,  or  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  distance  to  the  Greenwich 
shaft,  and  during  the  month  a length  of  260  ft.  was 
completed.  Since  February  22  last  the  work  has 
advanced  10  ft.  every  working  day,  which  is  an  un- 
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precedented  achievement  in  sub-aqueous  tunnelling. 
The  material  passed  through  has  been  chiefly  clay 
and  close  sand.  The  air  pressure  has  varied  from 
19  lbs.  to  25  lbs.,  and  the  weekly  analyses  of  the  air 
in  the  tunnel  show  a very  satisfactory  purity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  estimated  value  of  the  permanent 
work  executed  up  to  the  end  of  last  month  is 
65,620/.,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  contract 
amount." 

Greenwich  Tunnel,  Electric  Lighting. — The 
same  Committee  recommended  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  offer  of  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Poplar  to  supply 
electricity  to  the  Greenwich  tunnel  at  r8d. 
per  unit  upon  an  estimated  minimum  quantity 
of  100,000  units  per  annum  be  accepted. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the 
Council  adjourned. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Peckham. — A four-story  block  of  residential  flats, 
with  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a scene-dock  at 
the  rear,  on  the  north  side  of  High-street,  Peckham, 
at  the  corner  of  Stafford-street  (Mr.  A.  Stuart  for 
Mr.  H.  T.  Holdron). — Consent. 

Norwood. — A public  hall  and  houses  with  shops 
on  the  west  side  of  Norwood-road,  Norwood,  to  abut 
also  upon,  Ulleswater-street,  York-road,  and  Har- 
penden-street  (Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter  for  the  freeholders). 
— Consent. 

Clapham, — A two-story  house,  with  a shop  and 
gateway  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  site  of  No.  74, 
Southville,  Wandsworth-road,  Clapham  (Messrs.  H. 
Wakeford  & Sons  for  Mr.  G.  Taylor). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A church  on  the  east  side  of  Trews- 
bury-road,  Sydenham  (Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne 
for  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Christ  Church, 
Lower  Sydenham). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — A projecting  wood  and  tile  pent  over 
the  entrance  to  a dwelling-house  on  the  south-west 
side  of  Townley-road,  East  Dulwich  (Mr.  F.  A. 
Clark  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Bois). — Consent. 

Finsbury , East. — An  entrance  porch  and  three 
six-story  projecting  windows  in  front  of  Cocker’s 
Hotel,  Charterhouse-square,  Finsbury  (Mr.  E. 
Haslehurst  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  & Warren). — Con- 
sent. 

Hammersmith. — A one-story  shop  on  the  fore- 
court of  No.  228,  Uxbridge-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush 
(Messrs.  Holcombe,  Betts,  & West  for  Mr.  J. 
Vellenzer). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  addition  to  No.  24,  Belsize- 
grove,  Hampstead  (Mr.  C.  J.  Strachan  for  Mr.  G.  R. 
Simmons). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Wooden  hoods  covered  with  lead 
at  the  entrances  to  Nos.  27  and  28,  Lyndhurst-road, 
Hampstead  (Mr.  W.  A.  Burr  for  Mr.  J.  Tomblin). — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  A.  Stuart 
for  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which  the 
erection  of  one-story  shops  on  the  west  side  of 
Catford  Hill,  Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of  Ravens- 
bourne  Park,  adjoining  the  arches  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  was  re- 
quired to  be  commenced,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Marylebone,  West. — A two-story  addition  in  front 
of  No.  47,  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
Marylebone  (Mr.  L.  Solomon  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Wal- 
ford). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — A two-story  oriel  window  in 
front  of  No.  167,  Tottenham-court-road,  St.  Pancras 
(Mr.  A.  Whitelaw  for  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A one-story  coal-order  office  build- 
ing on  the  north-west  side  of  Mitcham-road, 
Tooting,  at  its  junction  with  Longley-road  (for 
Messrs.  R.  Reid  & Co.). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Retention  of  a wood  and  slate 
porch  at  the  entrance  of  No.  16,  Abbotstone-road, 
Putney  (Mr.  H.  G.  Leslie  for  Mr.  T.  Osment). — 
Consent. 

Hackney,  South. — Residential  flats,  with  shops  on 
the  ground  floor,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  112  to  120 
(even  numbers  only,  inclusive).  Lower  Clapton-road, 
Hackney,  at  the  corner  of  Laura-place  (Mr.  H. 
Riches  for  Messrs.  W.  H.  Tilley  & Co.). — Refused. 

Kensington,  North. — An  addition  to  No.  47,  Lad- 
broke-square,  Notting  Hill,  to  abut  upon  Kensington 
Park-road  (Mr.  C.  R.  R.  Clark  for  Dr.  G.  L.  Turn- 
bull). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  covered  way 
at  the  entrance  to  No.  3,  Pembroke-road,  Earl’s- 
court-road,  Kensington  (Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  for 
Mrs.  Pidgeon). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — That  Mr.  W.  C.  Green  be  informed 
that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  accede  to  his 
request  for  permission  to  retain  a shed  at  the  side 
of  No.  xo8,  Catford  Hill,  in  advance  of  the  general 
line  of  buildings  in  Beechfleld-road. — Agreed. 


Marylebone,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  covered  way 
at  the  entrance  to  Bechstein  Hall,  No.  36,  Wigmore- 
street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  for  Mr.  E. 
Bechstein). — Refused. 

Strand.— A projecting  metal  sign  at  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  premises 
on  the  north  side  of  Northumberland-avenue, 
Charing  Cross  (Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  for  the  company). 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bethnal  Green,  North-East. — Twelve  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Prospect-terrace,  Usk-street,  Bethnal 
Green,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  Prospect-terrace  (Mr.  A.  P.  Stokes  for 
Mr.  C.  Lacey). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Pothecary  & Co.  for  the  Electric  Timber  Seasoning 
and  Preservation  Company,  Limited,  for  permission 
to  retain  the  forecourt  fence  in  front  of  a building 
on  the  south  side  of  River-side,  Charlton,  between 
the  Albion  Chemical  Company’s  works  and  the 
silicate  works,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  9treet,  be  acceded  to. — 
Agreed. 

Holborn  f — Buildings,  to  be  used  as  warehouses, 
on  the  north  side  of  Castle-street,  Holborn,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centres  of 
Castle-street,  Onslow-street,  and  Great  Saffron 
Hill  (Mr.  E.  J.  May  for  Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann,  & 
Co.,  Limited). — Consent 

Hackney,  North. — A one-story  addition  to  No.  21, 
Sanford-terrace,  Stoke  Newington  Common, 
Hackney,  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Sanford-lane  (Mr.  G.  Treacher  for  the 
Governor  and  Committee  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Licensed  Victuallers). — Consent. 

Poplar. — A cottage,  a barge-building  shed,  and  a 
saw-mill  on  the  west  side  of  Moiety-street,  West 
Ferry-road,  Millwall,  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  G.  H. 
Lovegrove  for  Messrs.  Flower  & Everett). — 
Consent. 

Deptjord. — That  the  Council  do  make  no  order 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  Webster 
for  Mr.  J.  E.  Pryor,  for  consent  to  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  stable  on  the  east  side  of  a passageway 
leading  out  at  Ashby-road,  Brockley-road,  Deptford. 
— Agreed. 

Chelsea. — Greenhouses  and  a potting-shed  at  the 
Physic-garden,  Queen’s-road  West,  Chelsea,  at  the 
corner  of  Swan-walk  (Mr.  E.  G.  Rivers  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company's  Physic- 
garden). — Refused. 

Woolwich. — A one-story  building  at  Warren-lane 
Works,  High-street,  Woolwich,  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street 
(Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Lambeth  North. — A modilication  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a block  of  residential  flats  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  101  and  103,  Lambeth-road,  Lambeth,  with  an 
irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  C.  Ansell). — 
Consent. 

Whitechapel. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  three  houses,  with  shops,  on  the  north 
side  of  Commercial-road,  Whitechapel,  at  the  corner 
of  Church-lane,  with  irregular  open  spaces  at  the 
rear  (Mr.  H.  O.  Ellis  for  Mr.  S.  Kirstein). — Refused. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 
Clapham. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certified  by 
the  District  Surveyor,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  an  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  2, 
Currie-street,  Nine-elms,  Lambeth,  at  the  corner  of 
Everett-street  (Messrs.  Hibberd  Brothers,  Limited, 
for  Mrs.  C.  Despard). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  74,  76,  and  78,  High-road,  Kilburn  (Mr.  T. 
Ballantine  for  Messrs.  Parrs’  Bank,  Limited). — 
Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — That  the  application 
of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Romaine-Walker  & Besant  for  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  on 
the  south  side  of  Curzon-street,  Mayfair,  on  the  site 
of  Curzon  Chapel  and  No.  30,  Market- street,  was 
required  to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be 
granted. — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage,  Projections,  and  Width  of 
Way. 

Hampstead. — The  retention  of  a raised  pavement 
over  an  area  on  the  west  side  of  Goldsmith-place, 
Kilburn,  at  the  rear  of  No.  36,  High-road,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Goldsmith-place  (Mr  W.  T.  Farthing  for  Messrs. 
Roper  & Co.) — Consent. 

Brixton. — A block  of  residential  flats  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  400  and  402,  Coldharbour-lane,  Brixton,  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  street  (Mr.  F.  A.  Powell  for  Mr.  A.  G.  H. 
Brown ). — Consent. 

Hackney,  South. — A church  and  school  building  on 
the  site  of  Nos.  122  and  124,  Lauriston-road, 
Hackney,  at  the  corner  of  Rutland-road.at  less  than 


the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Rutland- 
road  (Mr.  P.  M.  Horder,  for  the  trustees  of  the 
Trinity  Congregational  Church). — Consent. 

Clapham. — Eleven  houses  with  bay  windows  on 
the  east  side  of  Loats-road,  and  seven  bouses  with 
bay  windows  on  the  west  side  of  Lyham-road, 
Clapham  (Messrs.  Down  Brothers  for  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Gray).— Consent. 

Holborn. — Four  one-story,  and  one  three-story, 
oriel  windows  to  an  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  28, 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  Holborn,  to  abut  upon 
Little  James-street  (Mr.  T.  J.  Anderson  for  Mr.  T. 
H.  Pankhurst). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Cook  for  Mr.  C.  Beasley,  for  an  extension  of  the 
period  within  which  the  re-building  of  the  Red  Lion 
public-house  on  the  north  side  of  Shooter’s-hill, 
Plumstead,  was  required  to  be  commenced,  be 
granted. — Agreed. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of  Building. 

Poplar. — An  open  iron  shed  at  the  Regent  Dry 
Dock,  West  Ferry-road,  Millwall,  without  the  site 
of  such  shed  being  covered  with  a layer  of  good 
concrete  at  least  6 in.  thick,  with  the  forecourt 
fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  Regent  Dock-road  (Mr.  T.  J.  Anderson 
for  the  Glengall  Iron  .Works  Company,  Limited). — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — A temporary  wood,  iron,  and  glass 
photographic  studio  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  84, 
Kirkdale,  Sydenham,  with  the  forecourt  fence  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Peak 
Hill  (Mr.  J.  R.  Vining  fur  Mr.  E.  J.  Pritchett).— 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Height  of  Building. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — A warehouse  building  on  the 
west  side  of  Fawe-street,  Morris-road,  Bromley-by- 
Bow  (Mr.  Max  Clarke  for  Spratt's  Patent,  Limited). 
— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Woolwich. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Cook  for  Mr.  C.  Beasley  for  an  extension  of  the 
period  within  which  the  erection  of  five  cottages 
next  the  Red  Lion  public-house,  Shooter’s  Hill, 
Plumstead,  was  required  to  be  commenced  be 
granted. — Agreed. 

Fulham. — Extension  of  time  within  which  to 
complete  the  formation  of  a street  to  lead  out  of  the 
northern  side  of  Fulham-road,  Fulham,  and  to  be 
named  Upham-road  (Mr.  A.  Blackford). — Consent. 

Fulham. — Retention  of  a wooden  fence  across 
the  entrance  to  Vera-road,  Fulham,  near  its 
junction  with  Colehill-lane  (Mr.  E.  Messiter). — 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. f — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Marler  & Co.,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  on  the 
Furzedown  Park  Estate,  to  lead  out  of  the  north 
side  of  Mitcham-lane,  Streatham  (Colonel  R.  J. 
Aspinall).  That  the  name  Welham-street  be  ap- 
proved for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Kensington,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  a street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead 
out  of  the  south  side  of  Sussex-place,  Old  Brompton- 
road,  South  Kensington. — Agreed. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Kensington,  South. — A building  at  rear  of  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  Sussex-place,  Old  Brompton- 
road,  Kensington,  to  exceed  in  extent  250,000  but 
not  450,000  cubic  ft.,  and  to  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  of  a riding-school  and  repairing  shop  for 
motor-cars  (Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey  for  the  Locomobile 
Company  of  America). — Refused. 

Hackney,  North. — A factory  building  with  divisions 
to  exceed  in  extent  250,000  cubic  ft.,  and  to  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  of  cabinet  and  joinery  works, 
Tyssen-street,  Dalston-lane,  Hackney  (Mr.  E.  O. 
Sachs  for  The  Shannon,  Limited). — Refused. 

Dwelling-Houses  on  Low-Lying  Land. 

Woolwich,— Six  buildings,  to  be  used  wholly  or  in 
part  as  dwelling-houses,  on  low-lying  land  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Bostal-lane,  Abbey  Wood,  Plum- 
stead (Mr.  T.  J.  Young  for  Mr.  W.  Richardson).— 
Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f arc  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


Baths,  Beckenham.— The  new  public  baths 
were  opened  at  Beckenham  on  the  20th  ult.  The 
buildings,  which,  with  a technical  institute,  have 
cost  about  26,000/.,  include  a first-class,  or  covered, 
swimming  bath,  a second-class,  or  open-air,  bath, 
slipper  baths,  and  a laundry.  The  architect  of  the 
buildings  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Angell,  the  Beckenham 
Council’s  Surveyor.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  T.  W. 
Jones,  and  the  terra-cotta  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Gibbs  & Canning.  The  mosaic  and  tiling  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.,  the  roofs  were 
glazed  with  Messrs.  Rendell’s  patent  water-tight 
glazing,  the  hot-water  heating  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Boaz  & Sons,  and  the  wrought-iron  rails 
and  gates  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Smith.  The  electric  light  was  installed  by  Messrs. 
Tamplin  & Makovski.  The  clerk  of  works  was 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dorey. 
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BRITANNIA  ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH  : 

THE  SICK  QUARTERS. 

HESE  buildings  are  being  erected  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  a shel- 
tered site  beyond  the  new  college. 
The  site  falls  rapidly  towards  the  south,  which 
keeps  the  wards  well  above  the  ground. 

The  wards  are  arranged  in  three  blocks,  one 
the  general  infirmary  or  non-infectious  block 
with  twenty-four  beds,  in  which  block  also  are 
the  kitchens,  stores,  and  servants’  quarters  for 
the  whole  building.  The  other  two  blocks  are 
for  infectious  cases,  and  provide  twenty  beds 
each.  Each  large  ward  has  a balcony  towards 
the  south,  with  a fine  view  towards  the  sea  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Dart. 

Consulting-room,  dispensary,  and  dayroom 
for  convalescents  are  provided  in  the  block  to 
the  right,  and  separate  day  rooms  for  infectious 
cases  are  provided  in  the  infectious  block,  and 
also  a small  house  for  the  doctor.  At  the  west 
end  is  a small  block  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  infectious  nurses. 

The  walls  are  faced  with  red  bricks  and 
Portland  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  Delabole  slates  in  graduated  courses. 

The  buildings  are  warmed  throughout  by 
hot  water,  with  combination  stoves  in  the 
larger  wards.  The  tower  contains  the  tanks, 
which  hold  the  water  pumped  up  from  the 
Sand  Quay  quarry. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  and 
the  clerks  of  works  are  Mr.  S.  E.  Wallis  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hill.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  A.R.A.  The  drawing  is  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  private  view  of  which 
takes  place  to-day. 


Works  in  Architecture  of  Robert  and  James 
Adam.  Reprinted  by  Thezard  fils.  Books 

mentioned  in  a former  notice  this 
republication  of  the  great  work  of  the 
Adams,  which  is  being  carried  out  by 
Thezard  simultaneously  in  France  and 
England,  with  a French  and  English  text.  The 
book  is  in  fact  as  nearly  as  possible  a facsimile 
of  the  original  publication.  It  is  being  issued  in 
parts,  and  we  have  now  before  us  Parts  2 and  3. 

Book  2 contains  the  elevations  and  details  of 
Kenwood,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  in  its 
formal  way,  of  Adam’s  mansion  designs,  with  its 
South  front  with  carved  pilasters  contrasting 
with  the  plain  rusticated  basement  story 
beneath  them.  A great  many  of  the  furniture 
designs  are  also  given. 

Book  3 contains  the  elevation  of  Luton  Park 
(the  plan  is  given  in  Book  2),  a perspective 
showing  Whitehall  with  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Society  of  Arts  house  in 
John-street. 

Considering  the  part  which  Robert  Adam 
(for  his  brothers  were  but  his  shadows)  played 
in  the  national  architecture  of  his  day,  his 
great  publication  is  to  be  regarded  as  a work 
of  permanent  value,  and  those  who  attach  im- 
portance to  their  architectural  library  may  feel 
glad  that  they  have  here  an  opportunity  of 
securing  what  is  essentially  Adam’s  book,  only 
on  new  paper,  considering  that  copies  of  the 
original  are  hardly  to  be  had  now. 


ST.  MATTHEW.  CHAPEL  ALLERTON, 
LEEDS. 

This  church  has  been  recentlv  built  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.  The  plan 
comprises  nave  and  aisles  and  chancel,  and  a 
south  chapel.  The  nave  is  long  and  is  of  six 
bays.  There  is  a detached  tower  connected 
with  the  church  by  a cloister-like  passage. 
The  building  is  of  strictly  English  character 
and  is  of  the  Decorated  style.  There  is  some 
excellent  stained  glass  and  the  roofs  are 
painted  throughout. 

The  church  is  continuous,  there  being  no 
chancel  arch,  and  only  a high  and  open  screen 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  On  this 
screen  the  organ  is  placed  after  a manner 
usual  in  times  past.  This  position  is  good 
acoustically,  and  the  instrument  does  not 
obstruct  the  floor  space.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  position  of  the  organ,  answering, 
as  it  does,  for  both  nave  and  chancel.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Stephens 
& Bastow,  of  Bristol. 


HAYE’S  LODGE,  NEAR  DERBY. 

, LHIS„ house  bas  been  built  from  the  design 
° A.R.A.  It  has  an  exterior  of 

red  stone,  with  deep  bay  windows  having 
muilions  and  transoms,  and  some  stained  glass 
with  armorial  shields. 

The  character  is  that  of  an  old  English 
mansion,  quiet  but  dignified.  There  ‘is  a 
garden,  planned  by  the  architect,  in  the  style 
harmonious  with  old  English  domestic  archi- 
tecture.  There  is  a good  deal  of  oak  panelling. 
The  house  has  been  built  for  Mrs.  Sacheneral 
Bateman,  on  the  site  of  a former  building. 
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The  Decorative  Work  of  Robert  and  James 

Adam.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford.  1901. 
This  is  a re-issue,  with  some  alterations,  of  a 
folio  volume  of  twenty-five  plates  of  decorative 
subjects  from  Adam’s  works  on  architecture, 
which  was  issued  by  the  present  publisher  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  out  of  print. 
One  plate  of  the  old  selection  has  been  with- 
drawn— the  elevation  of  Sion  House,  and  six 
new  ones  added,  making  a folio  volume  of 
thirty  plates,  the  subjects  of  which  are  confined 
to  furniture  and  decorative  work,  excluding 
architecture  proper. 

The  fashion  for  the  style  of  decorative  work 
invented  by  the  Adams  has  been  so  decidedly 
revived  at  present  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
republication  like  this  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  ; and  even  if  we  do  not  approve  the 
school  of  ornament  represented  by  it,  one 
must  admit  that  the  work  of  the  Adams  in  this 
class  is  remarkable  for  refinement  and  grace  of 
treatment  of  the  materials  employed. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  materials  are  not  those  which  go  to  form 
the  highest  class  of  ornament  : they  are  mostly 
based  on  the  imitation  of  artificial  objects,  and 
they  show  a vast  amount  of  repetition  of  the 
same  idea  and  the  same  details  with  only 
slight  variations  of  arrangement.  Such  a style 
can  never  take  rank  as  among  the  higher  class 
of  architectural  decoration  ; it  has  no  grandeur 
of  line  and  no  intellectual  invention  ; and  the 
time  will  come  when  this  will  be  recognised 
and  the  fashion  for  it  will  subside  again! 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Batsford’s  book  will  no  doubt 
be  useful,  and  will  also  have  a permanent  value 
for  libraries,  as  a representation  of  this  par- 
ticular school  of  ornament. 


system  advocated,  if  it  appears  to  err  toward 
an  excess  of  minutiae,  grasps  firmly  the  desir- 
able principles,  setting  forth  with  clearness 
the  kind  of  work  that  a particular  tool  is 
especially  adapted  for,  and  the  best  way  of 
getting  this  especial  kind  of  work  out  of  it. 
The  explanations  are  assisted  by  very  good 
photographs  of  boys  working  at  the  bench, 
marking  the  positions  necessary  for  the  vari- 
ous tools  and  processes.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
the  introduction  of  some  method  would  be 
found  most  desirable  in  many  of  the  continua- 
tion classes,  particularly  those  which  are  held 
in  some  of  the  outlying  country  schools,  where 
we  have  noticed  the  want  of  it,  and  we  shall 
take  the  opportunity  better  to  inform  our- 
selves upon  the  method  in  question  by  intro- 
ducing it  into  a class  of  this  description. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a book  present- 
ing more  obvious  contrasts  to  that  just  de- 
scribed than  “Art  Crafts  for  Amateurs." 

The  earnestness  of  the  amateur  would  seem 
to  exist  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  oppor- 
tunities at  his  command  towards  conquering 
his  difficulties.  He  consequently  possesses  an 
inordinate  craving  for  short  cuts  and  sketchy 
treatment,  forgetful  that  these  are  the  privi- 
leges of  the  experienced.  As  Mr.  Miller's 
book  is  ostensibly  written  for  this  class  of 
worker,  it  would  be  pedantic  in  us  to  advocate 
the  desirability  of  a knowledge  of  tools  and 
materials,  or  a thorough  acquaintance  with  old 
and  approved  examples  before  rushing  into 
modern  and  original  design.  Yet  a student 
would  thus  learn  what  forms  are  by  their  nature 
most  suitable  to  the  particular  craft  he  professes, 
and  further,  what  are  the  designs  that  have  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  criticism  of  ages.  He 
would  later  on  find  his  original  faculties  burst 
into  bloom  with  a vigour  that  the  pruning-knife 
can  alone  create.  But  he  who  engages  in 
wood-carving  or  in  copper-beating  in  the  light 
of  a healthy  and  blameless  recreation  will  find 
many . designs,  both  old  and  new,  in  Mr. 
Miller’s  book  from  which  he  may  make  selec- 
tion, and  a short  and  explicit  introduction  to 
the  processes  involved. 


Ne'v  .PVILD1KGS'  Abergavenny  Y.M.C.A.— The 
new  buildings  of  the  Abergavenny  Y.M.C.A  were 
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The  Acid  Education:  Manual  Trainin'” 
Woodwork.  By  Richard  AVake,  Instructor 
to  the  Hull  School  Board.  London:  Chao- 
man  & Hall,  Limited.  1899. 

Art  Crafts  for  Amateurs.  By  Fred  Miller 
London  : H.  Virtue  & Co.,  Limited.  1901. 

If  it  be  possible  to  treat  a practical  subject  too 
thoroughly,  Mr.  Wake  may  have  laid  himself 
open  to  that  criticism.  Both  master  and  pupil 
are  subjected  by  him  to  a system  from  which  no 
loophole  of  escape  presents  itself.  Yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  teaching  of  bench- 
n ®oarc*  schools  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  the  master  has  often  to  learn  as  well  as 
the  pupil.  For  it  may  be  quite  possible  that  the 
practical  man  has  never  before  had  to  impart 
his  knowledge,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
trained  teacher  may  find  his  subject  a 
novel  one.  The  method  which  is  here  pro- 
posed has  been  in  operation,  and  has,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  author,  been  found 
successful.  Experience  is  the  only  possible 
test,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Wake  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  us.  Yet  we  may  say  that  the 


The " Cottage  Homes  of  England.  By  W. 

Walter  Crotch.  Second  edition.  London  : 

P.  S.  King  & Son. 

“The  Case  against  the  Housing  System  in 
Rural  Districts  ” is  the  supplementary  title 
given  by  the  author  to  his  small  book,  which  is 
an  explanation,  and  at  the  same  time  an  exposf 
of  the  working  of  the  Housing  Acts  of  1890  and 
1900.  So  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  the  amended  Act,  that  criticism  must 
be  justified  by  inference  rather  than  by 
experience. 

These  Acts,  it  may  be  remembered,  have 
been  passed  with  a view  of  enabling  a Parish 
Council  to  provide  the  accommodation  neces- 
sary for  parish  requirements  by  means  of  a 
loan  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  But  before  these  two  bodies  can  be 
brought  together  there  are  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted which,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  are 
well-nigh  insurmountable.  The  Rural  Council 
has,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  brought  into  line, 
and  this  in  turn  has  to  satisfy  the  County 
Council,  which  has  again  to  satisfy  the  Local 
Government  Board,  a curriculum  that  has 
been  known  to  extend  over  a space  of  five 
years. 

The  later  Act  has  reduced  the  number  of 
formalities,  yet  the  bodies  named  still  remain 
interested.  Mr.  Crotch  thinks  that  the  County 
Council  might  well  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
negotiations,  unless  called  in  as  referee  by  a 
Parish  Council  in  the  event  of  the  District 
Council  proving  intractable,  for  this  latter  is 
sometimes  obstinately  opposed  to  an  increased 
rate. 

These  Acts,  however,  as  the  author  admits, 
do  not  touch  the  question  of  cottage  homes  in 
the  more  actual  sense— the  cottage,  that  is,  of 
the  farm  labourer.  Neither  sentiment  nor 
obligation  must  be  reckoned  as  a serious  factor 
towards  the  preservation  of  these.  A rental  of 
one  shilling  a week  allows  no  margin  for 
repairs,  and  these  cottages  are  in  large  num- 
bers either  falling  into  a condition  that  renders 
them  scarcely  habitable,  or  are  disappearing 
altogether. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act.  By 
Charles  E.  Allan,  Barrister,  assisted  by 
Francis  J.  Allan,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  City  of  Westminster.  Second  edition. 
London  : Butterworth  & Co.  1901. 

This  is  a useful  and  clear  work,  not  overloaded 
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with  detail.  The  introduction  gives  a sketch 
of  the  legislation  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  is  then  followed  by 
the  Acts  duly  annotated.  Those  who  have  to 
consult  the  statutes  on  this  subject  will  find  it 
a book  brought  up  to  date.  We  have  the  usual 
complaint,  however,  to  make  that  the  price, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  is  excessive. 
These  legal  handbooks,  intended  not  only  for 
lawyers  but  to  many  of  the  general  public, 
should  be  published  at  a more  reasonable 
price. 


The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897 : a Plea 
for  Revision.  By  R.  T.  Thomson.  London  : 
Effingham  Wilson.  1901. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  many 
anomalies  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  that  the  publication  of  this  work  seems 
scarcely  necessary.  The  first  chapter  appears 
to  be  a reprint  of  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  June,  1898,  since  which  date  the 
House  of  Lords  has  given  somewhat  more 
coherence  to  the  interpretation  of  this  statute. 
The  criticisms  contained  in  this  little  book  are 
sensible  enough,  but  whether  they  were 
worth  publishing,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  every  newspaper  in  the  country  has  been 
filled  with  similar  comments,  may,  perhaps, 
be  doubted. 


Engineering  Estimates  and  Cost  Accounts.  By 

Francis  G.  Burton,  A.S.A.A.  Manchester  : 

The  Technical  Publishing  Company. 

In  these  days  of  international  competition  in 
the  engineering,  as  in  other  industries,  to  be 
up  to  date  in  method  as  well  as  in  equipment 
has  become  a matter  of  stern  necessity  ; and 
the  author’s  experience  is  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal with  a view  to  rendering  assistance  in 
regard  to  the  matters  indicated  by  the  title  of 
his  treatise.  Points  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
but  really  requiring  careful  attention,  are 
emphasised  ; traps  and  pitfalls  into  which  the 
unwary  and  inexperienced  estimator  may  fall 
are  exposed  ; and  many  useful  hints  and 
valuable  information  given. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  and  antici- 
pating fluctuations  in  wages  is  alluded  to,  and 
many,  unfortunately,  besides  engineers  will 
confirm  the  remark  that  “ the  modern  practice 
of  trade-unions  is  not  guided  so  much  by  fixed 
principles  or  general  considerations,  as  by  the 
opportune  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  employers."  In  a recent 
paper  dealing  with  this  subject,  we  were  told 
of  an  employer  being  calmly  informed  by  his 
men  (on  his  pointing  out  to  them  that  their 
action  would  inevitably  drive  away  his  trade) 
that  they  could  follow  trade  if  it  went  else- 
where. But  even  in  this  respect  the  workmen 
of  the  States  are  more  advanced  than  in  this 
country,  as  the  recent  prolonged  struggle  in 
the  building  trade  at  Chicago  testifies. 

Useful  hints  are  given  to  those  about  to 
tender  for  Government  work  for  the  first  time. 
“ No  mistake  must  be  made  in  supposing  the 
stringent  requirements  to  be  a mere  bogey 
intended  to  frighten  the  builder  into  reasonably 
good  behaviour  ; the  clauses  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  strictly  enforced,  and  nothing  will  be 
1 accepted  unless  it  is  of  the  very  highest  class 
I in  both  material  and  workmanship."  The 
foregoing  refers  particularly  to  shipbuilding, 

I but  every  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
[ Government  contracting  knows  that  it  is  of 
verv  general  application. 

Mr.  Burton  ventures  to  give  some  advice, 
for  which,  seeing  that  he  adopts  a somewhat 
apologetic  tone  in  tendering  it,  he  evidently 
does  not  anticipate  a ready  acceptance.  He 
> considers  that  the  managing  staff  often  have  to 
work  too  much  in  the  dark  after  a certain 
point,  especially  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
the  amount  or  percentage  employed  to  provide 
for  the  item  of  “ profit ’’ in  the  preparation  of 
estimates  ; and  he  pleads  for  “ free  and  cordial 
co-operation  between  members  of  the  staff  on 
matters  of  cost  and  finance."  In  unwelcome 
contrast  to  this,  and  in  questionable  taste,  is  the 
cheap  sneer  in  the  preface  at  those  “ whose 
knowledge  of  business  is  limited  to  the  making 
of  artistic  ticks  and  the  checking  of  additions." 


Spons’  Architects'  and.  Builders'  Price  Book, 
with  Useful  Memoranda  and  Tables.  By 
W.  Young,  architect.  Twenty-eighth 
edition.  Edited  by  Clyde  Young,  A.R.I.B.A. 
London  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon,  Limited,  125, 
Strand.  1901. 

This  volume,  although  professing  to  be  an 
“annual  ” one,  is  “annual ” only  in  name,  and, 
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as  far  as  its  use  as  a price  book  is  concerned, 
one  edition  is  as  good  as  another.  Even  the 
time-honoured  preface,  with  its  reference  to 
“additional  information,”  appears  as  usual,  the 
only  variations  being  in  the  date  and  the 
initials,  the  latter  caused  by  the  lamented  death 
of  its  late  editor. 

The  “editing,”  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  consists 
in  the  displacementof  a few  special  manufactures 
and  the  substitution  of  others,  but  even  these 
are  very  few.  As  a general  work  of  reference  it  is 
very  useful,  but  as  a price-book  its  usefulness  is 
nil,  and  we  can  only  reiterate  what  we  said  re- 
specting the  immediately  preceding  edition: 
that  the  book  should  either  be  thoroughly  re- 
vised— in  fact,  in  a great  part  rewritten  and 
rearranged — or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price- 
book  omitted  entirely,  thereby  reducing  the  bulk 
about  one-half  and  issuing  it  boldly  as  a general 
handbook  with  the  “ useful  memoranda  and 
tables  ” as  the  chief  feature. 


A Handbook  of  Practical  Gasfilting  for  the  use 
of  Students,  Plumbers,  Gasfittcrs,  and  Gas 
Managers.  With  143  illustrations.  By 
Walter  Grafton,  F.C.S.  London  : Pub- 
lished by  B.  T.  Batsford.  1901. 

This  book  contains  much  useful  information 
relating  to  gasfitting  and  gas  appliances.  It  is 
divided  into  twenty-three  chapters,  and  con- 
cludes with  a satisfactory  index.  The  first 
chapter  is  devoted  to  “ regulations  affecting 
gasfitting”  and  the  third  to  “ the  law  affecting 
gas  supply.”  Other  chapters  deal  with  meter 
fixing,  gas  fires  and  burners,  incandescent  gas 
lighting,  and  the  materials  and  tools  used  in 
gasfitting.  The  final  chapter  discusses  the 
lighting  of  railway  carriages  and  signals. 

The  author  is  a recognised  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  g^s  lighting,  and  gasfitters  and 
others  who  intend  to  study  gasfitting  in 
practical  detail  will  find  the  book  most  service- 
able. We  fully  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
statement  that  “ there  is  plenty  of  improve- 
ment needed  on  the  part  of  many  employed  in 
running  services  and  erecting  fittings,”  and 
that  “intelligent  ideas  on  proportioning 
services,  and  on  the  principles  of  combustion 
and  burners,  will  tend  to  the  employment  of 
fittings  and  burners  giving  higher  units  of 
efficiency.”  The  author  might  in  many 
instances  improve  the  wording  of  his 
sentences,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  grasp 
their  meaning. 

In  the  chapter  on  “gas  supply  for  dwelling- 
houses”  we  read  that  “many  landlords  will 
not  pay  for  iron  piping,  principally  because  of 
damaging  the  walls,  consequently  the  work 
has  to  be  done  with  composition  pipe,  which 
is  far  inferior  and  cheaper.  This  is  used 
entirely  from  outlet  of  meter,  but  no  soft 
piping  should  be  fixed  in  plaster,  where  it 
may  eventually  get  damaged  by  nails.  In 
Scotland  this  method  is  much  practised.  Iron 
piping  is  the  best  material  to  use,  and  in  the 
end  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.”  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  how 
to  fit  a house  with  composition  pipe. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  already  familiar 
to  our  readers,  as  they  are  merely  reproduc- 
tions of  figures  to  be  found  in  various  trade 
catalogues  ; and  a few  of  them,  such  as  those 
on  pages  21 1 and  306,  are  reduced  to  so  small 
a scale  as  to  appear  ridiculous.  Considered  as 
a whole,  the  book  is  a welcome  addition  to  the 
existing  literature  on  the  subject,  and  as  a 
work  of  reference  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
office  of  every  architect  and  builder. 


“ Who's  Who  ? ” 1901.  London  : Adam  & 
Charles  Black. 

Looking  at  this  annual  publication  from  our 
own  point  of  view,  we  find,  as  we  suppose 
members  of  other  professions  or  pursuits  will 
find,  a curious  irregularity  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  celebrity  which  entitles  a man  to 
notice,  which  seems  to  argue  that  the  length 
and  importance  of  a notice,  or  its  existence  in 
this  book  at  all,  must  be  a good  deal  influenced 
by  the  personal  .ambitions  of  the  people  who 
desire  to  be  noticed.  So  obscure  indeed  are 
some  of  the  names  included,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  could  be  said  to  be 
known  at  all  until  they  got  between  the  covers 
of  the  publication  in  question.  This  perhaps  is 
one  gate  of  Fame — send  your  biography  to  the 
publishers  of  “ Who’s  Who  ? ” 

Looking  through  the  architects,  we  find 
among  the  architects  whose  names  are  not 
mentioned  Mr.  Brydon,  the  architect  of  the 
new  Government  Offices  ; Mr.  Emefsop,  the 
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President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Mr. 
Caroe  ; the  late  Mr.  Young,  the  architect  of  the 
new  War  Office,  who  was  still  living  when  this 
volume  must  have  been  in  process  of  compila- 
tion ; Mr.  Philip  Webb  ; Mr.  Lethaby  ; Mr. 
Ricardo,  &c.  Mr.  Belcher’s  name  and  address 
are  given,  but  no  further  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  people  of  much  less 
importance  noticed  at  some  length.  The  pub- 
lishers or  editor  ought  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
who  are  the  really  eminent  persons  in  a pro- 
fession, and  deal  with  them  accordingly,  so  as 
to  observe  a due  proportion  in  their  notices. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Acetylene  Corporation  of  Great  Britain 
Limited,  send  us  a price-list  of  “ Auto- 
Simplex  ” generators  and  other  apparatus 
for  acetylene  gas  lighting.  If  20  c.p. 
burners  are  employed,  the  cost  of  an  in- 
stallation to  feed  100  burners  for  six  hours  is 
quoted  at  85/.  ; for  200  lights  for  six  hours  at 
150/.  ; and  for  500  lights  for  six  hours  at  330/. 
The  price  of  carbide  purchased  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  1 cwt.  is  quoted  at  from  2$d.  to 
2fd.  per  lb.,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
storage  depot.  The  corporation  supplies  all 
the  common  accessories  for  the  use  of 
acetylene,  and  also  portable  lamps.  We  are 
glad  to  observe  that  these  portable  lamps  are 
not  recommended,  for  although  we  are 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  acetylene  table 
lamps  on  the  market  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  never  met  with  one  suitable  for  daily  use 
in  a dwelling-house.  When  the  lamps  are  re- 
charged the  odour  of  the  gas  penetrates  the 
entire  building,  and  most  of  the  lamps  have 
other  objectionable  features. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  R.I.B.A.  COUNCIL. 

Sir, — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  note  what  an 
unrepresentative  list  of  Associate  Members  nomi- 
nated for  the  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  is  presented 
to  the  general  body  of  the  Institute,  from  which  to 
select  four  names.  In  my  humble  opinion,  only  the 
first  name  should  receive  support,  the  remaining  six 
having  been  in  the  class  of  Associates  for  the  past 
eleven  to  thirteen  years,  paying  the  minimum  sub- 
scription and  receiving  practically  the  maximum 
advantage.  Of  the  six  names  I refer  to,  five  are  old 
and  much-valued  friends  of  mine,  who  ought,  with- 
out exception,  to  ibe  in  the  class  of  Fellows,  and 
upon  the  Council  as  such. 

This  anomaly  is  absolutely  reprehensible;  three 
of  these  gentlemen  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
profession,  their  names  are  household  words,  their 
works  are  well  known  and  appreciated,  and  their 
practices  large.  I am  sorry  that  they  should 
exhibit  such  a lack  of  loyalty  to  the  body  politic 
they  profess  to  adorn  and  assist. 

Their  position  is  but  a sample,  as  there  are 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  general  body,  who 
assume  a 'similar  attitude;  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Institute,  and  its  progress  would  be  much 
facilitated  by  a little  thoughtful  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  these  “ aged  ” Associates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  Council  should  take 
means  to  make  this  state  of  things  impossible  in  the 
future,  and  that  means  should  be  devised  by  which 
it  is  obligatory  upon  Associates  to  proceed  to  full 
membership,  and  so  contribute  to  the  wellbeing  of 
our  representative  body.  I respectfully  commend 
this  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  and  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  body  in  particular. 

A Candid  Critic. 


THE  MANCHESTER  FIRE  STATION 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, —I  have  not  seen  the  amended  instructions 
issued  by  the  Manchester  Corporation  for  the  in- 
tended competition  for  the  new  fire  station,  but,  as 
far  as  I can  gather  from  the  professional  papers,  the 
essential  objection  to  the  competition  remains 
unaltered — viz.,  the  condition  that  the  architect 
whose  design  is  awarded  the  first  premium  may  not 
be  appointed  architect  for  the  building,  the  Corpora- 
tion reserving  to  themselves  full  power  to  appoint 
any  architect. 

It  is  probably  only  locally  known  that  an  archi- 
tectural department  is  to  be  formed  at  the  Man- 
chester Town  Hall,  with  a prominent  architect  as 
chief.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  for  the  Cor- 
poration to  pay  the  premiums,  to  take  the  brain- 
work  of  competitors,  and  hand  over  the  working- 
out  to  the  new  department. 

Should  that  occur,  the  amendment  of  the  3 per 
cent,  commission  first  offered  to  5 per  cent,  would 
be  a very  nominal  improvement. 
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The  whole  thing  as  it  at  present  stands  is  very 
speculative  ; every  competitor  has  to  face  the 
possibility  that,  should  he  succeed  in  taking  the 
first  premium,  he  may  be  appointed  architect  for 
the  carrying  out  of  his  design,  or  he  may  be 
politely  told  that  his  services  are  not  required,  as 
the  new  department  will  carry  it  out. 

To  deliberately  face  eight  or  ten  weeks'  work 
and  considerable  expense  with  such  alternatives  is 
not  very  attractive.  Architect. 


THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Sir, — In  the  notice  in  your  issue  of  March  23  of 
the  visit  paid  by  the  Architectural  Association  of 
London  to  Broadwood's  Exhibition  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed of  the  desirability  of  any  departure  from 
the  usual  shape  of  the  horizontal  pianoforte.  The 
remark  that  the  square  shape  appears  to  necessitate 
“padding”  is  very  natural,  seeing  that  the  wing 
form  is  universally  adopted  ; but  I shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  the  conclusion  is  not 
justified  by  a closer  inquiry. 

The  shape  of  the  harpsichord  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  disposition  of  the  strings.  The  long  bass 
strings  run  at  right  angles  to  the  keyboard,  the 
other  strings  are  parallel  to  them,  and  the 
graduated  sounding  lengths  give  a sweep  to  the 
bridge  which  is  closely  followed  by  the  outline  of 
the  case.  The  vibrations  of  the  strings  are  feeble, 
and  can  set  in  effective  motion  but  a very  limited 
extent  of  very  thin  sounding-board. 

The  grand  pianoforte  followed  the  lines  of  the 
harpsichord,  and  the  wing  shape  was,  therefore,  its 
natural  form.  The  more  powerful  vibrations  of  the 
strings,  however,  permitted  the  use  of  a larger 
sounding-board  and  the  elegant  lines  of  the  harpsi- 
chord were  lost.  When,  later,  the  strings  were 
crossed  (or  overstrung),  the  bass  bridge  took  a more 
advantageous  position  upon  the  sounding-board, 
which  was  broadened  out  at  the  tail  end  to  the 
shape  which  is  now  familiar.  The  pianoforte 
referred  to  in  your  notice  of  the  visit  is  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  utilise  the  still  greater  sound-board 
afforded  by  a yet  further  expansion  to  the  rect- 
angular shape,  which,  for  decorative  purposes,  Mr. 
Ashbee  preferred. 

There  is  no  “padding”  about  this  instrument. 
By  the  disposition  of  the  strings,  the  increased 
dimensions  are  utilised  with  very  marked  gain  in 
power,  due  to  the  larger  sounding-board,  which 
also,  by  reason  of  its  greater  sensitiveness,  produces 
piano  effects  of  peculiar  freedom  and  beauty.  As 
an  experiment  the  instrument  is  a success,  and  in 
Mr.  Ashbee 's  hands  it  will  become  a thing  of 
beauty  to  the  eye.  Some  persons  will,  no  doubt, 
object  to  the  shape  of  such  a pianoforte,  and  to 
them  I would  reply  that,  though  an  excellent  piano- 
forte can  be  made  upon  the  usual  lines,  the  square 
Bhape  produces  a still  better  musical  instrument. 

George  Rose. 


ftbc  Student’s  Column. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
— Trough- closets,  Latrines,  and 
Waste-water  Closets. 
jSa'fSbS  ROUGH  - CLOSETS. — Trough  - closets 
E9  gsj  are  a simple  kind  of  water-closet,  and 
have  been  extensively  used  in  con- 
nexion with  factories,  barracks,  schools,  and 
other  buildings,  where  accommodation  is 
required  for  a large  number  of  persons,  and 
where  simplicity  of  construction,  strength,  and 
automatic  action  are  desired.  They  consist  of 
a trough— generally  of  salt-glazed  fireclay— 
with  a weir  at  one  end,  so  that  a certain 
amount  of  water  is  always  retained  in  the 
trough  for  the  reception  of  the  soil,  and  with  a 
Hush-pipe  at  the  other  end  fed  from  a cistern 
usually  automatic  in  action.  Longitudinal 
and  transverse  sections  of  a simple  type 
.are  given  in  fig.  1 ; the  top  of  the  trough 
is  open  from  end  to  end,  the  seat  being 
simply  a continuous  wood  rail  bolted  to 
the  edge  of  the  trough.  A course  of 
splayed  bricks  is  shown  along  the  back  to 
prevent  liquid  or  solid  matter  falling  into  the 
space  behind  the  trough.  As  dirt  from  the 
floor  of  the  closet  is  certain  to  be  blown  or 
swept  into  this  space,  it  is  a good  plan  to  fill  it 
with  fine  cement  concrete  after  the  trough  has 
been  tested  ; the  angle  above  the  top  of  the 
trough  can  then  be  finished  with  glazed  bricks 
or  with  a triangular  fillet  of  cement.  The 
water  from  the  flush-pipe  is  in  this  example 
discharged  through  a bent  inlet  nozzle  opening 
near  the  bottom  of  the  trough — an  arrange- 
ment which  reduces  the  splashing  and  ensures 
a better  flush. 

The  troughs  are  generally  made  in  lengths 
of  about  2 it.,  but  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  joints  special  troughs  can  be  obtained 
up  to  4 ft.  6 in.  long.  The  troughs  must  be  set 
perfectly  level ; if  the  outlet  end  is  too  high 


the  soil  will  be  difficult  to  flush  out,  and  if  it  is 
too  low,  the  depth  of  the  standing  water  will 
be  reduced  towards  the  inlet  end.  The  joints 
ought  to  be  made  with  neat  cement,  and  the 
troughs  tested  by  filling  them  with  water  after 
plugging  the  outlet. 

The  points  to  be  observed  in  the  design  of 
troughs  are  (1)  that  the  sides  of  the  trough 
above  the  water  level  are  so  designed  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  fouled,  (2)  that  the  depth  of  the 
standing  water  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  soil, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  water 
is  not  unduly  increased,  and  (3)  that  the  shape 
of  the  trough  is  such  that  the  contents  are 
easily  flushed  out.  Various  sections  are  given 
in  fig.  2,  E being  peculiar  in  having  a per- 
forated flushing  rim  along  both  sides. 

Trough-closets  are  also  made  with  a siphonic 
discharge.  Duckett’s  apparatus  is  shown  in 
fig.  3.  The  trough  is  of  improved  shape,  and 
has  a channel  bolted  along  the  back  edge  to 
serve  as  a flushing  rim  and  as  a conduit  for  the 
water.  The  inlet  A is  3 in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
supplied  from  an  automatic  siphon  flush-tank. 
An  air-pipe  B is  carried  up  from  the  top  of  the 
bend  between  the  two  outlet-traps,  and  is  so 
connected  to  the  flush-tank  that  siphonage  in 
the  trap  C is  stopped  before  all  the  contents  of 
the  tank  have  been  discharged  ; the  last  por- 
tion of  the  flush  is  therefore  available  for 
recharging  the  trough.  The  whole  of  the 
flush-water  passes  through  the  troughs,  and 
the  outlet-traps  can,  of  course,  be  turned  in 
any  direction. 

Instead  of  the  continuous  open  top,  trough- 
closets  are  often  made  with  the  top  of  each 
section  partially  covered,  so  that  wood  seats  of 
ordinary  form  can  be  attached.  In  other  cases 
the  trough  is  replaced  by  a round  or  oval  tube, 
with  a junction  at  the  top  for  the  reception  of 
the  seat,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  vertical 
portion  ought  to  be  specially  designed  to  pre- 
vent fouling.  The  space  behind  such  closets 
cannot  possibly  be  kept  clean,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  filled  with  fine  concrete.  Fig.  5 
shows  another  modification,  in  which  the  only 
standing  water  is  in  the  dished  junction  piece 
under  each  basin.  It  cannot  be  recommended. 

Trough-closets  require  a large  volume  of 
water.  A discharge  of  fifty  gallons  is  some- 
times allowed  for  ranges  up  to  12  ft.  in  length, 
seventy  gallons  for  ranges  from  13  ft.  to  17  ft. 
long,  and  100  gallons  for  ranges  from  18  ft.  to 
22  ft.  long.  These  quantities  give  a minimum 
flush  of  about  ten  gallons  per  seat,  but  smaller 
quantities  down  to  six  or  even  four  gallons  per 
seat  are  often  allowed,  although  of  course  the 
result  is  less  satisfactory.  The  discharge  of 
these  large  volumes  of  water  causes  a con- 
siderable amount  of  splashing,  which  is 
often  very  annoying.  The  flush-tank  may 
be  regulated  to  discharge  automatically  at 
stated  intervals.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  flushes  required 
daily,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
usage  which  the  closets  receive  ; but  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  err  on  the  side  of  cleanliness. 
Sometimes  a “ controlling  vessel  ” is  fitted  to 
the  trough  and  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the 
overflow  of  water  caused  by  the  deposits.  The 
filling  of  this  vessel  brings  on  a supply  of  water 
to  the  flush  tank  (which  has  already  been  par- 
tially filled  through  a pipe  controlled  by  a ball- 
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tap),  and  starts  the  siphonic  action.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  discharge  is  thus  automatically 
regulated  by  the  usage  of  the  closets.  An  ob- 
jection to  such  an  apparatus  is  that  the  closets 
may  remain  unflushed  for  long  periods,  although 
containing  a considerable  amount  of  objection- 
able matter. 

Latrines. — Trough-closets  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  standing  water  is  as  a rule  too 
shallow  to  cover  a number  of  deposits,  and 
emanations  from  one  part  pass  through  the 
whole  range,  thus  increasing  the  risk  of  in- 
fection. It  is  much  better  to  have  a range  of 
separate  basins  trapped  from  each  other  by 
the  standing  water.  The  name  “ latrines  ” may 
with  advantage  be  confined  to  closets  of  this 
kind  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  trough- 
closets.  They  are  discharged  by  siphonic 
action,  which  is  started  by  the  discharge  from 
a flushing-tank,  generally  automatic,  but  some- 
times operated  by  a pull.  Fig.  6 shows  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  a range 
of  latrines  of  this  kind.  The  basins  are 
usually  fixed  2 ft.,  2 ft.  3 in.,  or  2 ft.  6 in. 
from  centre  to  centre,  but  longer  connecting 
pipes  can  be  obtained  if  required.  The 
flush-pipe  A for  ranges  of  not  more  than 
six  closets  is  in.  in  diameter  with  i^-inch 
branch  to  each  basin The  basins  arc  provided 
with  flushing  rims,  and  contain  a considerable 


quantity  of  water,  which  is  held  up  by  the  weir 
of  the  siphon  at  B.  Below  the  long  leg  of  the 
siphon  a trap  C is  fixed,  of  P or  S shape,  fitted 
with  a nozzle  for  an  anti-siphonage  D.  The 
connecting  pipes  E and  the  siphon  and  trap 
are  4 in.  in  diameter.  From  the  top  of  the 
siphon  bend  a f in.  air-pipe  F is  carried  up  and 
either  bent  down  into  the  cistern  or  connected 
with  the  flush-pipe,  in  such  a manner  that  the 
siphonic  discharge  of  the  closets  will  cease 
at  a certain  point  in  the  discharge  of  the 
flush-tank ; the  last  portion  of  the  flush  is 
thus  utilised  for  recharging  the  closets.  It 
is  difficult  to  regulate  this  exactly,  and  the 
standing  water  is  often  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  weir  at  B.  To  obviate  this,  a 
small  vessel  with  a separate  supply-pipe  con- 
trolled by  a ball-valve  may  be  advantageously 
fixed  on  the  floor  at  one  end  of  the  range,  and 
connected  to  the  junction-pipe  under  the  first 
basin.  The  ball-valve  is  arranged  to  shut  off 
the  supply  when  the  water  standing  in  the 
range  approximates  to  the  level  of  the  weir  at 
B.  With  high-pressure  supplies  secret  waste 
may  easily  occur,  and  many  water  companies 
consequently  object  to  the  arrangement  except 
in  the  case  of  buildings  supplied  by  meter. 

The  connecting-pipes  in  fig.  6 are  above  the 
floor,  which  is  a convenient  position  when  the 
range  is  in  an  upper  story,  but  the  space  behind 
the  pipes  cannot  possibly  be  kept  clean,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  filled  with  concrete.  The 
stopper  G facilitates  access  to  the  connecting- 
pipes.  In  many  cases  longer  hoppers  are 
used  and  the  connecting-pipes  are  laid  below 
the  floor.  It  is  obvious  that  when  (as  in  fig.  6) 
the  hoppers  are  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pipes 
the  contents  of  the  first  hopper  are  drawn 
under  each  successive  hopper,  and  perfect 
isolation  is  not  obtained.  A more  recent  form 
of  latrine  has  the  pipes  behind  the  hoppers, 
each  hopper  having  an  oblong  outlet  at  the 
back  fitting  into  a corresponding  socket  in  the 
side  of  the  pipe.  This  ensures  an  almost 
perfect  isolation. 

As  a rule,  not  more  than  six  closets  are  fixed 
in  one  range,  but  occasionally  as  many  as  ten 
closets  have  been  flushed  from  one  tank. 
Where  more  than  six  closets  are  used,  the  tank 
must  be  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  range. 
For  such  ranges  the  tanks  are  of  large  size,  and 
care  must  be  taken  in  designing  the  building 
to  allow  sufficient  height  at  the  points  where 
the  tanks  must  be  fixed.  The  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  generally 
about  6 ft.,  but  some  makers  recommend  8 ft. 
or  even  more,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
depth  of  the  tank  and  sufficient  space  above  for 
removing  the  parts  of  the  siphon  in  case 
repairs  are  required ; the  dome  of  an  annular 
siphon  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
cistern,  and  space  must  be  allowed  for  remov- 
ing this.  The  following  dimensions  of  the 
11  Tubal  ” closet-range  may  prove  useful : — 

Number  of  basins ..  3 4 5 6 7 9 10 

in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in. 

Connecting-pipes  4 4 4 4 6 6 6 

'£raP  5a 

Flush-pipe,  Vertical  3 3 

,,  Horizontal  ....  3 3 

Tank,  Length  30  2 8 

,,  Breadth 17  17 

,,  Depth 24  30 


3 3 3i  3l  3 is 
3 3 3 3 3 
30  36  36  44  42 


30  30  30  30  36 


The  hoppers  are  usually  of  salt-glazed  or 
enamelled  fire-clay,  and  the  connecting-pipes 
and  traps  of  similar  material  or  of  glass- 
enamelled  cast  iron. 

Latrines  are  often  fixed  in  well-ventilated 
outbuildings  with  thin  walls,  and  are  thus  prac- 
tically unprotected  from  frost.  The  result  has 
been  that  in  many  cases  the  basins  and  con- 
necting-pipes have  been  cracked  in  severe 
weather.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  use 
fittings  made  of  strong  fireclay  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  also  to  adopt  some  arrangement 
whereby  the  water  can  be  drawn  from  the 
range,  the  outlet-trap  being,  of  course,  left 
charged  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sewer  air 
into  the  buildings.  In  Duckett’s  siphonic 
latrines  a cock  is  fixed  in  the  air  pipe  connect- 
ing the  siphon  and  tank  ; when  this  cock  is 
closed  and  the  flush  tank  discharged,  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  water  is  siphoned  out 
of  the  latrines. 

Wash-down  closets  are  often  fixed  in  ranges 
to  form  latrines,  and  flushed  by  a single  tank. 
The  outlets  of  the  closet-traps  may  be  flanged 
and  bolted  to  a cast-iron  pipe  above  the  floor, 
or  may  be  connected  by  short  branch  pipes  to 
a pipe  laid  below  the  floor.  The  flush-tank 
should  be  large  enough  to  give  a flush  of  five 
or  six  gallons  to  each  basin  at  each  discharge. 

Flush-tanks. — Flush-tanks  for  trough-closets 
and  latrines  are  almost  invariably  of  the 
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siphonic  type,  and  ought  to  be  designed  so  that 
the  action  will  be  started  by  a drop-by-drop 
supply.  In  some  cases  the  tank  is  filled  by 
repeated  discharges  of  a tipper,  and  when  the 
tank  is  filled  to  jthe  top  of  the  siphon-pipe 
another  discharge  of  the  tipper  starts  the 
siphonic  action  ; an  additional  supply-pipe 
controlled  by  a tap  can  be  used  to  fill  the  tank 
more  rapidly  if  required.  Sometimes  large 
tippers  are  used  instead  of  siphon-tanks.  These 
discharge  the  water  with  great  velocity,  and 
may  be  used  for  ordinary  trough-closets,  but  do 
not  give  the  after-flush  required  for  recharging 
siphonic  latrines. 

Waste-water  Closets. — Many  water  com- 
panies make  an  extra  charge  for  ordinary 
water-closets,  and  as  this  charge  was  felt  to  be 
somewhat  burdensome  to  the  occupiers  of 
small  cottages,  closets  were  designed  for 
flushing  with  the  waste  water  from  sinks.  The 
early  closets  of  this  kind  were  all  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  tube  (in 
some  cases  4 ft.  6 in.)  from  the  seat  to  the  trap  ; 
this  tube  was  soon  fouled,  and  the  closets 
became  almost  as  evil-smelling  as  the  pail- 
closets  they  were  intended  to  supersede.  Im- 
provements of  various  kinds  have,  however, 
been  effected  in  order  to  prevent  or  diminish 
this  fouling,  such  as  fixing  the  tube  in  a 
slightly-inclined  position  instead  of  exactly 
vertical,  or  making  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tube  of  larger  area  than  the  pedestal,  so  that 
fouling  would  be  confined  to  the  latter,  which, 
being  nearer  the  seat,  could  be  more  easily 
cleaned  from  the  top. 


The  essential  part  of  all  waste-water  closets 
is  the  tipper  for  the  reception  of  the  waste 
water  from  the  sink  or  yard  gully.  This  tipper 
is  swung  on  pivots,  and  is  so  designed  that, 
when  filled  with  water,  it  overbalances  and 
discharges  the  water  with  considerable 
velocity,  and,  when  empty,  returns  to  its 
horizontal  position.  It  is  usually  made  of 
glazed  fireclay,  with  a capacity  of  three  gallons, 
rubber  buffers  being  provided  to  prevent 
jarring  and  fracture.  In  some  closets,  as,  for 
example,  Day’s  “ Stafford  ” closet  (fig.  7),  the 
tipper  is  placed  directly  below  the  seat,  so  that 
it  receives  the  soil  as  well  as  the  waste  water. 
The  tipper  A is  swung  in  the  container  B, 
which  has  a 6-in.  outlet  at  the  bottom,  and  fits 
into  a trap  C tapering  from  6 in.  to  4 in.  The 
waste-water  inlet  is  shown  at  D.  Lengthening 
pipes  are  made  for  fixing  between  the  top  of 
the  container  and  the  pedestal  in  those  places 
where  the  invert  of  the  inlet  is  more  than 
about  11  in.  below  the  floor  of  the  closet. 

In  courts  and  other  places  where  two  closets 
must  be  flushed  from  a single  gully  the  first 
closet  may  be  as  in  fig.  7,  with  the  exception 
that  a diminishing  bend  takes  the  place  of  the 
trap  C.  From  this  bend  4-in.  drain-pipes  are 
laid  to  the  base-piece  of  the  second  closet,  and 
the  trap  is  fixed  under  this  base.  Plain  tubes 
are  carried  up  from  the  base  to  the  pedestal. 
The  water  discharged  by  the  tipper  in  the  first 
closet  passes,  therefore,  through  the  base  of  the 
second  closet. 

J.  Duckett  & Son’s  “ Perfect  ” waste-water 
closet  is  a great  improvement  on  the  older 


types.  The  long  tube  between  the  trap  and 
the  pedestal  is  abolished  by  raising  the  tipper 
to  a higher  level.  The  general  arrangement  is 
shown  to  a small  scale  in  fig.  8,  A being  the 
plan  below  the  sink,  B the  plan  above  the  sink, 
and  C the  section  on  the  line  XX.  The  pedestal 
has  an  annular  channel  containing  water,  and 
the  inlet  from  the  tipper-container  is  connected 
so  as  to  give  a whirlpool  motion  around  the 
channel,  thus  effectually  cleansing  it.  The 
small  chamber  containing  the  tipper  is  open  to 
the  yard  on  one  side  ; a light  wrought-iron 
gate  is  hung  in  the  opening  to  protect  the 
tipper  from  injury,  while  at  the  same  time 
affording  ready  means  of  access.  T he  brick- 
work around  the  chamber  ought  to  be  laid  in 
good  cement  mortar  and  well  grouted,  and  the 
sink  to  be  well  bedded  in  similar  material,  in 
order  to  prevent  foul  air  passing  through  into 
the  scullery.  A ventilation-pipe  is  carried  up 
from  the  trap  of  the  closet.  In  a still  more 
recent  closet  introduced  by  the  same  firm  the 
basin  is  practically  an  ordinary  wash-down 
basin  with  trap,  but  with  a side  inlet  for  the 
waste  water  instead  of  the  usual  flushing-rim. 

Experiments  in  several  towns  have  shown 
that  houses  provided  with  waste-water  closets 
require  less  water  than  those  provided  with 
ordinary  water-closets,  and  this  is  an’ advantage 
not  to  be  overlooked  when  the  water  supply  is 
limited.  The  sewage  is  also  slightly  less 
diluted,  and  this  results  in  economy  at  the 
outfall  works.  Waste-water  closets  are  also 
less  liable  to  injury  by  frost,  as  the  water  used 
in  flushing  is  warmer  and  as  the  trap  is  fixed 
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below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  Sani- 
tary Inspector  of  Burnley  reported  in  1895  that 
during  the  year  ending  March  25  6-5  per  cent, 
of  the  waste-water  closets  had  been  “ noted  as 
being  out  of  order,  and  37-4  per  cent,  of  clean- 
water  closets  ....  mainly  on  account  of 
the  frost." 

The  great  disadvantage  of  many  waste-water 
closets  is  that  the  sides  of  the  tubes  are  quickly 
fouled,  with  the  result  that  the  closets  are  more 
odorous  than  pleasant.  The  writer  has  used 
several  different  kinds  in  various  blocks  of 
cottages,  but,  while  admitting  that  they  are 
very  much  better  than  pail-closets,  he  cannot 
regard  them  as  equal  to  a good  wash-down 
closet. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  W.  Bassett-Smith. — In  addition  to  the  par- 
ticulars given  in  our  “Obituary”  column  of  last 
week,  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Bassett-Smith’s  work  as 
a church  architect  was  not  confined  to  this  country. 
He  built  several  churches  in  Australia  and  the  West 
Indies,  his  most  prominent  work  in  the  colonies 
having  been  the  remodelling  of  Trinidad  Cathedral, 
the  choir  of  which  has  been  completed. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Little  Bowden  Church, 
Market  Harborough.— It  is  proposed  to  restore 
Little  Bowden  Parish  Church  at  a cost  of  about 
2,200/.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  of  London,  is  the 
architect  engaged,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Halliday,  of  Stamford. 

Church,  St.  Martin,  Upper  Knowle,  Bristol. 
—The  new  Church  of  St.  Martin,  Upper  Knowle, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  June  last, 
has  just  been  consecrated.  The  scheme  provided 
for  a building  to  accommodate  700  worshippers, 
but  the  work  completed  is  limited  to  the  chancel,’ 
vestries,  &c.,  and  two  bays  of  the  nave.  The  stvle 
is  Early  English,  and  the  building  is  of  pennant 
stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  portion  com- 
pleted will  cost  about  3,000/.  Mr.  W.  V.  Gough  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  M.  Durnford  the  contractor. 

Baptist  Church,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire.— a 
new  Baptist  church  has  just  been  opened  at  New 
Prestwick.  The  church  is  58  ft.  3 in.  by  29  ft.  6 in. 
The  accommodation  will  be  for  about  230  ; there 
are  three  exits,  two  to  the  front,  and  one  at  the 
back  of  the  building  entering  by  the  side  of  the 
pulpit,  which  is  of  the  platform  type,  with  stair  on 
either  side.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  is  the  choir 
platform,  underneath  which  is  constructed  the 
baptistry.  Immediately  behind  the  pulpit  are  a 
classroom,  a vestry,  lavatory,  and  heating-chamber. 
The  church  is  heated  with  low-pressure  hot  water, 
and  there  is  an  electric  light  installation  throughout 
the  building.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 

I, 200/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  William  Kerr,  and 
the  contractors  were  Mason  work,  Mr.  A.  Hunter 
builder  ; joiner  work,  Messrs.  M'Lauchlan  & Son  • 
plumber  and  slater  work,  Mr.  A.  Dalrymple  ; plaster 
work,  Messrs.  D.  & T.  Bone ; painter  work,  Messrs. 

J.  B.  Bennett  & Sons ; electric  lighting,  Messrs. 
Reid  & Co.  ; and  upholstery,  Mr.  Lauchlan  Mor- 
rison. 

Restoration  of  the  Parish  Church.  Maccles- 
field.—The  parish  church  of  Macclesfield,  which 
has  been  restored  at  a cost  of  21,000/.,  was  re- 
opened on  the  24th  ult.  The  old  church  was  first 
built  in  1278.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1740,  but  about 
fifteen  years  ago  it  had  become  so  dilapidated  that 
the  people  of  Macclesfield  determined  to  restore  the 
building.  The  late  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  prepared 
plans  for  the  restoration.  The  chancel  was  first 
dealt  with,  and  then  the  work  stopped  for  a time 
for  lack  of  funds.  In  1S98  there  was  a revival  of 
*nJ.erfS^  ’n  project,  and  a movement  was  begun 
which  has  ended  in  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
church.  The  nave  and  tower  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  Savage  and  Legh  Chapels  have  been 
restored,  but  the  ancient  monuments  are  untouched. 

Kelvin  Grove  School,  Gateshead.  — The 
Gateshead  School  Board  are  about  to  com- 
mence Kelvin  Grove  School  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  J.  Landell  Nicholson,  architect.  Newcastle- 
°n;T-yne\  Which  desiSa  was  P^ced  first  in  com- 
petition last  year,  and  which  has  been  delayed 
through  the  bricklayers’  strike  settled  recently. 
This,  the  first  block  of  the  two  in  the  complete 
scheme,  gives  accommodation  for  400  infants  on  the 
ground  floor  and  360  junior  boys  and  girls  on  the 
first  floor,  at  a cost  of  about  7,000/. 

Congregational  Lecture  Hall,  Woking  — 
Last  October  memorial  stones  were  laid  at  Woking 
<>f  a Congregational  lecture  hall,  with  infants’ 
schoolroom,  church  kitchen,  and  necessary  offices. 
The  building  has  just  been  opened  in  York-road. 
Designed  by  Mr.  W.  Howard  Seth-Smith,  and  built 
by  Messrs.  J. -Harris  & Son,  the  lecture  hall,  which 
will  be  used  as  a temporary  church,  accommodates 
230  people,  and  is  constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
tiled  roof,  and  extenal  woodwork  of  teak.  Pro- 
vision  is  made  for  the  addition  of  classrooms  when 
U„t..n;CeSS‘iy.  ar‘Ses'  The  bu*lding  is  electrically 
lighted,  and  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  ventila- 


tion  being  secured  by  a silent  electric  exhaust  fan  in 
the  roof. 

Public  Hall,  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire. 
— A new  hall,  the  Victoria  Hall,  has  been  erected  at 
Mansfield.  It  occupies  a position  at  the  top  of 
Leeming-street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  courthouse 
and  the  old-established  inn  known  as  the  Bowl-in- 
Hand.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  relieved  by 
stone  dressings.  The  chief  hall  measures  78  ft.  by 
39  ft.  and  28  ft.  high,  providing  accommodation, 
with  balcony,  for  upwards  of  800  people.  It  is 
lighted  by  six  semi-circular  windows  on  the  north 
side,  and  a seventh  in  the  gable  and  overlooking 
Leeming-street.  A stage,  fitted  with  appliances 
for  theatrical  performances  and  provision  for  an 
orchestra,  occupies  one  end  of  the  room,  whilst  four 
dressing-rooms  or  retiring-rooms  are  placed  at 
the  rear.  Under  the  hall  is  a supper  or  dining 
room,  which  will  also  be  used  for  smoking  concerts, 
meetings,  &c.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Vallance 
& Westwick,  of  Mansfield  ; the  builders  Messrs. 
J.  Hutchinson  & Sons,  Nottingham  ; whilst  the 
decorating  has  been  done  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Greenwood, 
Mansfield. 

Sunday  Schools,  Grantham.— The  foundation- 
stones  were  laid  on  the  18th  ult.  of  new  Sunday 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Wesley  Chapel, 
Spittlegate,  Grantham.  The  building  adjoins  the 
chapel,  and,  with  a caretaker’s  house,  involves  an 
outlay  of  2,330/.  The  main  room  will  be  59  ft.  6 in. 
by  39  ft.  6 in.,  with  seating  accommodation  for  some 
400  children.  In  addition  there  will  be  six  class- 
rooms, each  lift,  by  10  ft.,  and  at  the  rear  a 
kitchen  and  the  usual  out  offices.  The  heating  will 
be  by  water.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Corah,  of 
Loughborough,  the  stonemason  Mr.  G.  H.  Linnell, 
Grantham,  and  the  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  G. 
Camplin,  of  Grantham. 

Convalescent  Home,  Sheffield.— The  Woo- 
lindin  Convalescent  Home,  Whiteley  Wood,  Shef- 
field, is  now  complete.  Messrs.  Hemsoll  & Pater- 
son were  the  architects.  Mr.  Woolindin’s  estate, 
which  amounted  to  over  134,000/.,  was,  after  certain 
private  bequests,  left  for  charitable  purposes.  Two- 
thirds  of  his  residuary  estate  were  to  be  devoted  to 
providing  a convalescent  home  and  one-third  for 
almshouses.  The  latter,  in  Ecclesall-road,  are 
already  occupied,  and  in  a few  weeks  the  home  will 
be  ready  for  patients.  Accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  about  forty.  Additional  room  has  also 
been  provided  for  patients  who  might  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  institution  and  are 
able  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  support. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  convalescents  can  be 
admitted  under  the  latter  scheme.  The  institution, 
which  has  a southern  aspect,  stands  in  16-V  acres  of 
land.  The  building  is  two  stories  high.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  the  dining-hall,  which,  together  with 
the  principal  entrance-hall,  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  front.  To  the  east  and  west  of  the  central  portion 
are  respectively  the  women’s  and  men’s  wings.  The 
women’s  wing  contains  reading  and  writing  rooms, 
and  a parlour  lighted  by  a large  bay  window, 
as  well  as  the  office  and  the  matron’s  sitting-room. 
On  the  men's  side  there  is  also  a reading  and  writ- 
ing room,  and  a billiard  and  smoking  room.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  bedrooms,  those  for  men  being,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  day-rooms,  in  the  west  wing,  and 
for  women  in  the  east.  In  these  the  cubicle  system 
has  been  adopted,  the  space  being  divided  by  means 
of  wood  partitions  into  rooms  for  two  or  three  beds. 
The  windows  of  the  cubicles  on  the  south  front  are 
treated  as  French  casements.  The  central  portion 
over  the  dining  and  entrance-hall  is  divided  into  two 
parts — that  to  the  front  being  sub-divided  into 
cubicles,  and  so  planned  that  it  can  be  used  as  an 
alternative  ward  for  either  wing,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  fluctuation  of  the  relative  number  of  patients 
of  each  sex  ; that  to  the  back  being  sub-divided  into 
cubicles,  baths,  &c.,  for  servants.  At  the  end  of 
each  wing  there  is  an  emergency  door  and  aD  out- 
side escape  staircase  in  case  of  fire.  The  building 
is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Platt  Bridge,  Wigan.— 

A new  Wesleyan  church  is  being  erected  at  Platt 
Bridge  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Wills,  architect 
of  Derby. 

Business  Premises.  Bristol.— New  premises 
have  been  erected  in  Wine-street  and  Union-street, 
Bristol,  for  Mr.  J.  Chambers.  The  artificial  light 
throughout  the  building  is  electricity  (installed  by 
Messrs.  Buchanan  & Curwen,  under  the  supervision 
of  Herbert  Thomas  Sully,  A.I.E.E.,  electrical  engi- 
neer). The  contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr. 

R.  F.  Ridd.  The  carving  was  executed  bv  Mr.  w! 
Smith,  of  Montpelier.  Messrs.  Foster  & Wood 
were  the  architects  of  the  building. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Liverpool  Water  Works.— At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Liverpool  City  Council,  Alderman  Burgess 
(chairman  of  the  Water  Committee)  moved  that  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Joseph  Parry,  the  water  engineer,  be 
advanced  from  1,200/.  to  1,400/.  In  reply  to 
Alderman  Salvidge,  who  asked  for  the  reasons,  he 
added  that  Mr.  Parry  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Corporation  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  water 
revenue  had  increased  by  34,70 2/.  since  1895,  while 
the  expenses  had  been  decreased  by  1,511/.  The 
population  supplied  with  water  outside  the  city 
alone  was  330,000,  the  revenue  for  that  area,  which 


was  yearly  increasing,  being  about  12,000/.  per 
annum.  Then  there  were  some  important  new 
works  in  course  of  construction,  including  at 
Prescot  the  largest  service  reservoir  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, while  a second  pipe  line  from  Vyrnwy  and  a 
water  supply  to  Wallasey  were  in  contemplation. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Llandudno  Water  and  Gas  Supplies.— An 
inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  held  on  the  24th  ult.  at  the  office  of  the  Urban 
District  Council,  Llandudno,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Malet, 
Inspector  of  the  Board,  with  reference  to  applica- 
tions by  the  Council  for  leave  to  borrow  4,700/.  for 
gasworks  purposes,  and  16,301/.  for  works  of  water 
supply.  Mr.  E.  P.  Stephenson,  engineer,  stated  that 
Llandudno  derived  its  water  supply  from  Dulyn 
Lake,  some  eight  miles  from  the  town,  and  from 
the  lake  to  Llandudno  there  was  a main  line  9 in. 
in  diameter.  It  was  found  that  this  did  not 
give  a sufficient  flow,  and  an  additional  main, 
15  in.  in  diameter,  was  laid  from  Caerhun,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  in  which  the  lake  is  situated,  to 
Croesan  Hill.  The  application  now  was  for  money 
to  extend  that  15-in.  main  to  Llandudno  Junction,  a 
distance  of  3^  miles.  The  15-in.  had  also  been  laid 
along  Mostyn-street.  The  estimated  outlay  of 
16.301/.  included  that  already  incurred  on  the 
Mostyn-street  extension.  There  was  no  opposition 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  Sanitary  Paint  Company  have  removed  to 
new  premises  in  Rimrose-road,  Liverpool. Mr. 

E.  Kilburn  Scott,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  has  taken  the  post 
of  engineer  and  manager,  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
Colonies,  and  Egypt,  to  the  International  Electric 
Company  of  Liege  ; the  London  offices  being  at 
Clun  House,  Surrey-street,  Strand. 

Arbitration  Case. — At  the  Surveyors’  Institu- 
tion, Westminster,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Daniel 
Watney  sat  as  sole  arbitrator  to  assess  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  the  Rev.  Septimus  Streeton  for 
a small  portion  of  land  in  Gipsy-lane  which  the 
London  School  Board  had  taken  for  the  extension 
of  their  school  there.  From  the  opening  statement 
of  counsel  it  appeared  that  in  May,  1883,  the  claimant 
succeeded  to  a moiety  of  a piece  of  land  in 
Gipsy-lane,  with  a frontage  of  16  ft.  and  a depth  of 
235  ft.,  which  was  copyhold  of  the  manor  of  Lam- 
beth. According  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  any 
copyhold  land  sold  to  a purchaser  who  is  not  a 
tenant  of  the  manor  is  subject  to  a line  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  equal  to  twice  the  annual  value  of  the 
land,  whilst  a copyholder  escapes  the  fine.  The 
claimant  took  advantage  of  this,  and  sold  small  and 
undivided  shares  of  his  copyhold  to  enable  the 
purchasers  of  any  copyhold  land  to  become 
copyholders  of  the  manor  and  so  escape  the 
fines  leviable  on  their  purchases.  In  this  way 
claimant  sold  one-third  of  his  moiety  in  July,  1883, 
for  25/.  ; another  third  in  October,  1S83,  for  50/.  ; 
and  then  he  sub-divided  the  remaining  third  into 
three  portions,  one  of  which  he  sold  in  1S84  for  50/. 
and  another  in  1889  for  75/.  The  other  portion, 
one-eighteenth  of  the  whole  plot,  claimant  still  held 
when  the  School  Board  served  him  with  notice  in 
1894  ; and  he  claimed  for  150 /.,  which  he  estimated 
he  could  have  secured  by  selling  it  in  the  way  he 
had  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  his  moiety.  Mr. 

F.  Parish,  solicitor,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Parish,  surveyor, 
proved  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  learned  counsel. 
The  latter  valued  the  land  at  9/.,  on  a basis  of  10 /. 
per  foot  frontage,  but  he  considered  150/.  could  have 
been  secured  by  dividing  it.  On  the  part  of  the 
School  Board  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  surveyor,  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  whole  land,  at  61.  per  foot 
frontage,  at  96/. , the  claimant's  share  being  4/.  5s. 
In  his  opinion  5/.  would  be  a liberal  compensation. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Wilkinson,  surveyor,  corroborated  this 
view.  Counsel  having  addressed  the  arbitrator,  Mr. 
Watney  reserved  his  award. 

Demolition  of  Historic  Houses  at  Windsor. 
— The  Corporation  of  Windsor  have  begun  the 
demolition  of  seven  historic  houses  which  were 
good  examples  cf  the  architecture  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  houses  adjoin  the  present  vicarage 
of  Windsor,  which  formerly  was  a residence  attached 
to  Windsor  Castle.  They  also  adjoin  a large  piece, 
of  waste  Crown  land  which  was  offered  to  the  Cor- 
poration some  time  ago.  Upon  this  and  the  site 
rendered  vacant  by  the  demolition  of  the  houses,  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  a Volunteer  drill  hall,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Christian  Victor,  but 
the  project  fell  through  owing  to  lack  of  support. 
The  Corporation  having  condemned  the  houses — 
their  own  property — as  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
their  destruction  is  being  proceeded  with. 

The  Housing  Question  in  Birmingham.— The 
Housing  Committee  held  another  meeting  on  the 
22nd  ult. , under  the  presidency  of  Alderman  Cook, 
but  though  they  had  four  schemes  for  a block  of 
flats  in  Potter-street  before  them,  they  came  to  no 
definite  decision.  However,  the  members  of  the 
committee  present  favoured  one  of  the  schemes  pre- 
sented, and  this  scheme,  amended  in  accordance 
v.ith  certain  alterations  which  were  made,  will  be 
again  brought  up  at  a special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  approved 
for  recommendation  to  the  Council.  This  scheme 
provides  for  a four-story  block  containing  between 
sixty  and  seventy  tenements.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
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committee  a deputation  from  the  Birmingham  Archi" 
tectural  Association  was  introduced  on  the  ques- 
tion of  throwing  open  to  general  competition  the 
designs  and  plans  for  the  dwellings  which  the  com- 
mittee purpose  erecting.  It  was,  however,  pointed 
out  by  the  chairman  that  with  regard  to  the  Potter- 
street  and  Bordesley  Green  schemes  the  arrange- 
ments had  progressed  too  far  for  the  proposal  to  be 
entertained,  but  the  deputation  were  informed  that 
their  suggestion  would  be  considered  with  regard  to 
any  other  house  building  scheme  which  the  com- 
mittee might  formulate. 

Scottish  Building  Trades  Federation.— The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Building  Trades 
Federation  was  held  in  Dundee  on  the  25th  ult., 
when  representatives  attended  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — Mr.  A.  Beveridge,  builder,  Perth,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  L.  Selkirk, 
C.A.,  Glasgow,  submitted  the  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Federation  for  the  past  half-year,  which  spoke 
of  the  earnestness  and  hopefulness  with  which  it 
had  been  carried  on,  and  of  the  advantages  which 
could  alone  be  secured  by  hearty  combination 
among  the  various  branches  of  the  building  trades. 
It  urged  the  importance  of  visitation  by  the 
Executive  of  the  various  branch  Associations 
throughout  the  country.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  recently-appointed  Consulting  Com- 
mittee, which  consisted  of  four  representatives 
from  each  of  the  four  principal  cities,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  consider  all  questions  affecting 
wages,  working  agreements,  &c.,  with  a view,  when 
necessary,  to  united  action.  The  Committee  had 
already  made  a most  encouraging  commencement. 
Special  reference  was  made  to  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  conditions 
of  contract  as  might  be  mutually  arranged  with  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  with  a view  to  meeting,  if 
possible,  certain  difficulties  and  grievances  which 
tradesmen  allege  they  had  under  the  existing  system 
of  carrying  out  contracts,  more  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  delay  in  obtaining  measurement  of  their 
work.  It  was  agreed  that  a deputation  should  seek 
an  early  opportunity  of  meeting  representatives  of 
that  body  with  a view  to  a conference  on  the 
subject.  The  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having 
decided  to  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  in 
Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  July — the  Exhibition 
being  the  chief  attraction — it  was  resolved  to 
extend  to  them  a most  cordial  welcome  on  the 
occasion,  in  which,  it  was  confidently  anticipated, 
the  members  of  the  various  branches  of  the  building 
trade  would  cordially  join. 

West  Dereham  Church.— The  roof  of  the 
r.ave  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  West 
Dereham,  recently  collapsed  and  fell  in.  Although  it 
has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  the  timbers 
were  giving  way,  it  was  not  considered  that  the 
catastrophe  was  so  imminent.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  fabric,  chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  chancel  was  restored  in  1895,  and  still  remains 
intact. 

Width  of  Leeds  Streets.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Improvements  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Cor- 
poration on  the  25th  ult.,  a new  series  of  by-laws 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  streets  were 
discussed  and  adopted.  These  proposals  have  been 
for  some  three  years  under  consideration,  and  now 
that  they  have  been  finally  shaped  it  only  remains 
for  them  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  Local  Government  Board.  They  are  intended 
to  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  character  of 
ordinary  dwelling-houses,  besides  widening  the 
streets.  In  future  no  street  is  to  be  less  than  42  ft. 
in  width,  but  provision  is  made  allowing  streets 
to  be  made  36  ft.  wide  with  a forecourt  (or  garden) 
in  front  of  the  houses  on  each  side  of  6 ft.  in  width, 
and  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  150  yards  there 
must  be  a street  not  less  than  42  ft.  in  width.  The 
existing  by-law  provided  simply  for  a 36-ft.  street. 
At  the  meeting  a deputation  attended  from  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson,  President,  and  Mr.  H. 
Chorley,  secretary. — Leeds  Mercury. 

The  Monumental  Brass  Society.— The  six- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  32,  Sackville-street,  Lon- 
don, the  Rev.  R.  W.  M.  Lewis  in  the  chair.  The 
Society  still  continues  to  carry  out  its  original 
object,  viz.,  the  study,  cataloguing,  and  preservation 
of  these  very  interesting  memorials  of  the  dead. 
At  present  a series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Mill  Stephen- 
son, F.S.A.,  on  “The  Palimpsest  Brasses  of  Eng- 
land,” is  being  continued  in  the  Transaction,  copies 
of  which  and  particulars  of  membership  can  be  had 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Short,  Si,  Mornington-road,  Ley- 
tonstone,  Essex.  It  might  be  interesting  to  mention 
that  Part  XXVII.,  comprises  the  Counties  of  Essex- 
Herts,  and  it  contains  over  a score  of  illustra- 
tions. 

APPOINTMENTS.— The  Local  Government  Board 
have  sanctioned  the  appointments  of  the  following 
sanitary  officers,  viz. : — Mr.  E.  G.  Annis,  medical 
officer,  Greenwich  ; Mr.  G.  Millson,  medical  officer, 
Southwark  ; Messrs.  H.  Neighbour  and  S.  Addison, 
sanitary  inspectos  in  Hammersmith;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Danson,  sanitary  inspector  in  Deptford  ; Mr.  W. 
Barnes,  sanitary  inspector  in  Woolwich. 

Registration  of  Plumbers. — A meeting  of 
representatives  of  district  councils  for  the  national 
registration  of  plumbers  was  held  at  the  Guildhall 
on  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.  Belfast,  Birmingham, 


Bradford,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Nottingham,  and  Plymouth  sent  dele- 
gates, and  reports  were  presented  showing  that 
since  the  Conference  of  Health  and  Water  Authori- 
ties and  Plumbers  was  held  in  Birmingham  in 
October  last  2,082  operative  plumbers  and  494 
master  plumbers  had  been  registered,  and  that  the 
applications  for  registration  were  so  numerous  that 
a vast  number  still  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Williams,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Plymouth,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  the  examination  of  applicants.  Various  arrange- 
ments for  securing  the  more  systematic  training  of 
plumbers  were  discussed,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Birmingham,  it  was  resolved  that  apprenticeship 
should  be  encouraged  in  connexion  with  the 
national  registration  of  plumbers,  and  that  a special 
form  of  indenture  for  plumbers’  apprentices  framed 
by  the  Plumbers’  Apprenticeship  Board  of  London 
should  be  circulated  for  adoption  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Marchbank,  Edinburgh,  undertook 
to  adapt  the  form  to  the  requirements  of  Scotch 
law. 

Registration  of  Title  to  Land. — At  a general 
meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  held  on 
Friday,  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Rubinstein  moved  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  experimental  period  of  three  years  mentioned  in 
the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  would  expire  in  July, 
an  inquiry  into  the  system  of  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  title  in  London  should  be  held,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  additional  difficulty, 
expense,  and  delay  are  occasioned  thereby  without 
corresponding  advantage  to  persons  dealing  with 
land.  The  resolution,  after  full  discussion,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Window,  Timberscombe  Church.— In  the 
parish  church  of  Timberscombe,  in  the  heart  of 
Exmoor,  a stained  glass  window  has  been  erected 
in  memory  of  the  late  vicar.  The  subject  of  the 
window  is  the  Annunciation.  It  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Fred  Drake  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Building  Trade  Dispute  in  Leicester. — 
About  sixty  bricklayers  and  builders’  labourers  have 
ceased  work  at  the  new  1 wholesale  market,  in 
Haltord-street,  in  consequence  of  a dispute  as  to 
the  introduction  of  navvies  to  mix  concrete.  The 
builders’ labourers,  who  receive  6£d.  per  hour,  claim 
that  the  work  in  question  is  work  of  a character 
which,  under  Sir  William  Markby’s  award,  should 
be  done  by  them,  and  not  by  navvies,  who  are,  it  is 
alleged,  paid  at  a le3S  rate  per  hour.  The  Employers’ 
Federation  claim  that  the  work  is  essentially  work 
for  navvies,  and  that  the  bricklayers’  labourers  are 
violating  the  rules  mutually  agreed  upon  by  their 
society  and  the  federation  in  insisting  on  the  dis- 
charge of  the  navvies.  The  federation  contend  that 
things  should  be  continued  now  as  they  were, 
pending  arbitration,  but  the  bricklayers’  labourers 
demand  that  these  navvies  should  be  discharged 
before  arbitration  is  entered  upon. 

Hartlepool  Building  Trade.— A complete 
stoppage  of  the  building  trade  in  the  Hartlepools 
has  just  taken  place,  owing  to  a strike  of  bricklayers 
and  plasterers’  labourers,  who  met  the  proposal  of 
the  masters  for  a decrease  of  id.  per  hour  by  making 
a demand  for  a id.  per  hour  increase  in  wages. 
Several  hundred  men  are  affected. 

The  Bradford  Building  Trade.— For  some 
time  past  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  Bradford 
building  trades  have  been  under  active  consideration 
by  both  employers  and  employed.  There  appears  at 
present  to  be  but  little  hope  of  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. The  history  of  the  present  crisis  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — Six  months  ago,  in  consequence  of  slackness 
of  trade,  the  master  builders  gave  notice  to  the 
men  of  three  alterations  of  existing  conditions ; 
stipulating  (1)  for  a reduction  in  wages  of  id.  per 
hour  ; (2)  that  society  and  non-society  men 
should  be  allowed  to  work  peaceably  together ; 
and  (3)  that  notice  of  alteration  of  rules  should 
expire  either  on  May  1 or  November  1,  instead 
of  between  April  1 and  July  r,  as  at  present. 
The  present  wages  are  g}4d.  for  masons  and 
bricklayers  and  9d.  for  joiners,  and  the  joiners 
replied  to  the  masters’  action  by  giving  notice  ten 
days  later  of  a demand  for  the  increase  of  their 
wages  by  id.  per  hour.  In  the  course  of  the  past 
few  days  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrive  at 
a settlement.  The  joiners  met  the  masters  about  a 
fortnight  ago  with  no  result,  and  nothing  further 
was  arrived  at  until  the  29th  ult.  The  operative 
masons  met  their  employers  on  Saturday  night,  and 
were  offered  gd.  per  hour — a reduction  of  £d.  in 
place  of  id.  The  condition  as  to  society  and  non- 
society men  working  together  was  adhered  to,  but 
the  demand  for  alteration  as  to  the  expiry  of  notice 
was  waived.  The  masters,  moreover,  offered  to 
put  all  questions  at  dispute  to  arbitration.  These 
new  ternls  were  considered  by  the  men  at  a meet- 
ing at  Barry’s  Hall,  and  they  decided  with 
practical  unanimity  to  abide  by  the  existing 
conditions,  and  refused  the  proffered  arbitration. 
A meeting  of  the  Bradford  Master  Builders’ 
Association  was  also  held  at  the  Stone  Exchange, 
Chapel-lane,  Mr.  Phineas  Drake,  presiding.  The 
masons’  decision  was  conveyed  to  the  meeting 
and  discussed,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided 


that  the  following  notice  should  be  issued  and 
placarded  in  all  the  workshops  : — “ Bradford  Master 
Builders’  Association.  Notice.  — On  and  after 
May  1 the  rate  of  wages  will  be  as  follows  : — 
Masons  9d.  per  hour,  joiners  8J^d.  per  hour.  Rules. 
— Society  and  non-society  men  to  work  together. 
Six  months’  notice  of  alteration  of  rules  to  be  given 
on  either  side,  to  expire  on  April  30  or  October  30.” 
The  present  situation,  therefore,  is  that  the  men  of 
both  branches  of  the  trade  are  offered  a reduction 
of  J£d.  per  hour,  and  that  the  masters’  original 
claims  in  the  other  two  respects  are  maintained. 
It  is  understood  that  the  masters  viewed  with  sur- 
prise the  operatives’  refusal  of  arbitration,  but  that 
the  offer  of  arbitration  is  not  withdrawn  so  far  as 
the  masons  are  concerned.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  men  are  less  disposed  to  accept  the  other 
conditions  than  they  are  to  submit  to  a reduction 
of  wages.  The  masters  explained  that  as  the  state 
of  trade  had  caused  them  to  give  notice  of  a 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  masons  and  joiners,  they 
could  not  see  their  way  to  grant  the  advance  asked 
for. — Bradford  Observer. 

Bradford  Joiners. — Since  the  Bradford  branch 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Joiners  received 
notice  of  a reduction  they  have  started  a workshop 
of  their  own. 

Brickmakers’  Strike,  Edmonton.— The  strike 
of  brickmakers  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  weeks  at  Edmonton  has  ended.  The  dispute 
arose  on  the  masters  wishing  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
pay.  The  masters  have  now  given  way,  and  the 
brickmakers  return  to  work  on  the  same  wages  as 
last  year. 


LEGAL. 

THE  NEW  STREET  FROM  HOLBORN  TO 
THE  STRAND. 

The  case  of  the  London  County  Council  v.  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company,  Limited, 
was  concluded  on  the  25th  ult.  before  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell  in  the  Chancery  Division.  The  case  raised  a 
question  of  interpretation  of  a section  of  the  London 
County  Council  (Improvement)  Act,  1899. 

It  appeared  that  under  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Supply  Company  Mid  - London  Lighting  Order, 
1889,  confirmed  by  the  Electric  Lighting  Orders 
Confirmation  (No.  5)  Act,  1899,  the  defendant  com- 
pany had  power  to  supply  electrical  energy  within 
the  district  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  area 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  County  Council  under 
the  “powers  of  the  London  County  Council  (Im- 
provements) Act,  1899,  for  the  intended  new  street 
from  Holborn  to  the  Strand.  When  this  Act 
was  passed  the  defendants  had  a station, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  works  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electric  lighting  on  a site  partly  freehold 
and  partly  leasehold  in  Sardinia-street,  the  whole 
of  which  was  required  to  be  taken  by  the  County 
Council  for  the  purposes  of  their  proposed  improve- 
ments. A statutery  bargain  was  arrived  at  between 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant  company,  which 
was  embodied  in  Section  55  of  the  Improvements 
Act  which  provided  shortly  that  (1)  the  Council 
should  not  enter  upon  or  take  any  part  of  the 
existing  site  of  the  defendants’  station  until  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years  after  they  had  provided  at 
their  own  expense  and  vested  in  the  defendants  a 
site  available  for  the  erection  of  a generating 
station,  and  (2)  that  the  Council  should  acquire  the 
freehold  and  all  other  interests  in  the  new  site  and 
should  convey  to  the  Company  the  freehold  of  so 
much  of  the  new  site  as  should  be  equal  in  area  to 
the  freehold  portion  of  the  existing  site  free 
of  expense  to  the  Company,  and  should  also 
grant  to  the  Company  free  of  expense  a 
lease  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  new  site  upon 
terms  equivalent  to  those  of  the  lease  under  which 
the  Company  held  the  leasehold  portion  of  their 
existing  site  ; (3)  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
Company  on  the  site  so  provided  to  erect,  maintain, 
and  work  a station  for  generating,  transforming, 
and  transmitting  electrical  energy.  The  important 
question  arose  under  Sub-Section  7,  which  provided  ; 
“ The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
conveyance  and  lease  of  the  new  site,  pay  or  secure, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company,  a sum  equal  to 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  a 
new  generating  station  upon  the  new  site  with  new 
plant  of  a capacity  to  generate  and  supply  electrical 
energy  to  an  output  of  not  less  than  4,000  kilowatts, 
and  all  expenses  incurred  in  and  in  connexion  with 
taking  up  and  replacing,  relaying  and  altering  mains 
and  lines  owing  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.”  A dispute  arose  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  sub-section,  and  the  plaintiffs  sought  a 
declaration  that,  according  to  the  true  construction 
of  the  section,  they  were  only  bound  to  pay  or 
secure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company  a sum  equal 
to  the  costs  and  expenses  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  a 
new  generating  station  upon  the  new  site  with  new 
plant  of  a capacity  to  generate  and  supply  electrical 
energy  to  an  output  of  not  less  than  4,000  kilowatts, 
and  were  not  bound  to  pay  or  secure  any  sum  equal 
to  the  costs  and  expenses  of  erecting  and  fitting  up 
a generating  station  with  new  plant  of  a capacity 
to  generate  and  supply  electrical  energy  to  an  out- 
put of  5,000  kilowatts  or  any  number  more  than 
4,000  kilowatts,  on  the  ground  that  under  unusual 
circumstances  a more  powerful  plant  might  be 
required  to  generate  and  supply  4,000  kilowatts  or 
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on  any  other  ground  whatever.  The  defendants 
contended  that  the  sum  claimed  by  them  was  based 
on  the  station  and  plant  being  of  a capacity  to 
generate  and  supply  such  output  as  a matter  of 
practical  commercial  working,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  generate  and  supply  an  out- 
put of  not  less  than  a fixed  amount  without  having, 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  plant  capable  of  gene- 
rating or  supplying  such  an  amount  temporarily, 
spare  for  extra  plant  in  case  of  a breakdown  or 
repairs,  Ac. 

Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  having  heard  expert  evidence, 
held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  right  in  their  conten- 
tion, and  granted  a declaration  to  that  effect.  He 
also  awarded  them  the  costs  of  the  action. 

Mr.  Haldane,  K.C.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkens,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.'  Methold  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne,  K.C.,  Mr.  Cripps,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Butcher,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Sargent  for  the  defendant 
company. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT,  1S94  : 

DICKSEE  V.  HOSKINS. 

The  case  of  Dicksee  v.  Hoskins  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  the  25th  ult., 
on  the  appeal  of  the  District  Surveyor  from  the 
decision  of  a Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate 
allowing  an  appeal  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  from  a notice  of  objection  to  a proposed 
building  served  by  the  appellant  upon  the  re- 
spondent, a builder.  The  question  to  be  decided 
was  whether  the  proposed  building  came  within 
Section  74  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1894.  Sub-Section  2 of 
the  section  runs  as  follows: — “In  every  building 
exceeding  ten  squares  in  area  used  in  part 
for  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  and  in 
part  as  a dwelling  - house,  the  part  used  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  shall  be 
separated  from  the  part  used  as  a dwelling-house 
by  walls  and  floors  constructed  of  fire-resisting 
materials,  and  all  passages,  staircases,  and  other 
means  of  approach  to  the  parts  used  as  a dwelling- 
house  shall  be  constructed  throughout  of  fire-resist- 
ing materials.’’  The  building  in  question  was  No. 
87,  Old  Kent-road,  and  was  the  re-erection  of  an 
old  beerhouse  called  the  Horseshoe.  It  was  when 
erected  to  exceed  ten  squares  in  area,  and  was 
intended  to  contain  in  the  basement  beer  and  wine 
cellars  ; on  the  ground  floor  a bar,  public  lobby, 
saloon-bar,  private-bar,  parlour,  and  a public-room  ; 
on  the  first  floor  a sitting-room,  three  bedrooms,  and 
a kitchen  ; and  on  the  top  floor  attics.  The  old  house 
was,  and  the  new  when  created  was  to  be,  used 
for  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  to  be  consumed  on 
and  off  the  premises.  The  trade  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  basement  and  ground  floor,  and  the  licensee 
and  his  family  were  to  reside  in  the  upper  floors  of 
the  building,  and  the  whole  of  the  building  was  to 
be  covered  by  the  Justices'  certificate  and  Excise 
licence.  The  floors  separating  the  ground  floor 
from  the  first  floor  and  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
first  floor  were  not  intended  to  be  constructed  of 
fire-resisting  materials,  and  the  magistrate  found 
that  if  Sub-Section  2 of  Section  74  of  the  Act  applied 
to  the  building,  the  provisions  ol  that  section  would 
be  contravened.  He  also  found,  as  a fact,  that  the 
basement  and  ground  floor  of  the  building  were 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade 
of  the  beerhouse,  and  that  the  part  above  the 
ground  floor  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a dwelling- 
house  for  the  licensed  occupier,  but  held  that  the 
case  was  governed  by  the  decision  in  “ Carritt  v. 
Godson,”  and  allowed  the  appeal,  overruling  the 
objection  of  the  District  Surveyor.  Hence  the 
present  appeal  ot  the  District  Surveyor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  Counsel, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  held  that  the  section  was 
intended  to  apply  to  buildings  part  of  which  were 
used  for  trade  and  manufacture  and  the  other  part 
as  a dwelling,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  a building  certain  rooms  of  which  were  used  as  a 
dwelling.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  appeal 
should  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
was  accordingly  dismissed. 

Mr.  Horace  Avory,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Rowsell 
appeared  for  the  appellant ; and  Mr.  Danck- 
werts,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Craice  for  the  respondent. 


CROW  V.  WHITECHAPEL  board  of  works. 

In  a specially  constituted  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
composed  of  Justices  Grantham,  Kennedy,  and 
Darling,  the  hearing  was  resumed  on  Saturday,  the 
27th  ult.,  of  the  case  of  Crow  v.  the  Board  of 
Works  for  the  District  of  Whitechapel.  The  case 
was  argued  before  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  last  December,  but  their  lordships 
then  disagreed,  and  the  case  now  came  on  for  a 
rehearing  before  an  additional  Judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham. 

This  was  the  defendants'  appeal  from  a decision 
of  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  magistrate  sitting  at  the 
Thames  Police-court  in  June  last.  It  appeared  that 
a summons  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Crow,  the  District 
Surveyor,  against  the  defendants  for  not  having 
given  him  notice  under  Section  145  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  before  commencing  the  con- 
struction of  a number  of  boxes  or  inspection  cham- 


bers under  the  streets  in  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  electric  lighting.  The  defendants 
were  the  local  authority  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882  and  18S8, 
for  the  district,  and  in  the  year  1892  were 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  pursuant  to 
the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1SS2  and  1888, 
in  respect  of  such  district  a provisional  order 
called  the  Whitechapel  District  Electric  Supply 
Order,  1892,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
and  came  into  force  on  June  27,  1S92.  By  Sections 
11  and  T2  of  this  order,  the  ••undertakers”  were 
authorised  to  construct  in  any  street  any  such  boxes 
as  might  be  necessary  for  purposes  in  connexion 
with  the  supply  of  electric  energy,  includiug 
apparatus  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  such  boxes. 
The  sections  further  provided  that  “every  such  box 
shall  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  undertakers  and 
under  their  sole  control,  except  so  far  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  may  otherwise  order,  and  shall  be  used 
by  the  undertakers  only  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
off  service  lines  and  other  distributing  conductors, 
or  for  examining,  testing,  regulating,  measuring, 
directing,  or  controlling  the  supply  and  energy,  or 
for  examining  or  testing  the  condition  of  the  mains 
or  other  portions  of  the  works,  or  for  other  like 
purposes  connected  with  the  undertaking,  and  the 
undertakers  may  place  therein  motor  switches  and 
other  suitable  and  proper  apparatus  for  any  of  the 
above  purposes.  Every  such  box,  including  the 
upper  surface  or  covering  thereof,  shall  be  con- 
structed of  such  materials,  and  shall  be  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  undertakers  in  such  man- 
ner as  not  to  be  a source  of  danger  whether 
by  reason  of  inequality  of  surface  or  otherwise.” 
Section  12  further  provided  that  the  undertakers 
should  one  month  before  the  commencement 
of  such  works,  serve  a notice  upon  the  Post- 
master-General describing  the  proposed  works, 
together  with  a plan  of  the  proposed  works,  and,  in 
addition,  a like  notice  and  plan  upon  the  County 
Council.  The  defendants  did  not,  before 
commencing  the  construction  of  the  boxes, 
serve  Mr.  Crow  with  notice  of  the  intended 
work,  under  Section  145  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1S94.  Mr.  Crow's  contention  was  that  the 
boxes  came  within  the  definition  of  “ building 
structure  or  work"  in  Section  145,  and  that  the 
defendants  were  bound  before  commencing  the 
work  to  serve  upon  him  as  the  District  Surveyor 
a “ building  notice  ” as  prescribed  by  the  section. 
The  defendants  contended  that  the  Act  of  1894  did 
not  apply  at  all  to  boxes  constructed  in  the  streets 
under  the  Provisional  Order,  inasmuch  as  the 
order  contained  a complete  code  regulating  the 
materials,  situation,  and  mode  of  construction  of 
such  boxes,  and  provided  a complete  machinery 
for  enforcing  such  regulations,  and  with  which 
special  code  and  machinery  the  London  Building 
Act  of  1S94  was  inconsistent.  The  magistrate  found 
as  a fact  that  the  boxes  so  constructed  were  “ build- 
ing structures  or  works”  within  the  meaning  nf 
Section  145  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  and 
having  regard  to  Sections  72,  201,  and  203  of  the 
said  Act,  he  held  that  the  provisions  of  Section  145 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  special  Act  and 
imposed  on  the  defendants  the  nominal  penalty  of 
is.  and  ordered  them  to  pay  10/.  ros.  costs.  Hence 
the  present  appeal  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Dickens,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Talbot  appeared  for 
the  appellants  (defendants) ; and  Mr.  Horace  Avory, 
K.C.,  for  the  respondent  (plaintiff). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  their  lordships 
reserved  judgment. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT. 

HOW  SHOULD  A CEILING  SCAFFOLD  BE  FORMED  ? 

At  Marylebone  County  Court  on  Monday,  before 
Judge  Stonor  and  a jury,  Thomas  Davies,  a plas- 
terer, Kensal  Green,  N.W.,  sought  to  recover 
damages,  under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  from 
Mr.  David  Henry  Nash,  builder,  &c„  Paddington, 
W.,  the  claim  being  in  respect  of  personal  injuries 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  owing,  it  was  alleged,  to 
a defect  in  the  plant  provided  by  the  defendant,  and 
negligence  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

Mr.  H.  Morris,  counsel,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff 
and  Mr.  E.  Mellor,  counsel,  defended. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  on  October  19  last  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  doing  plastering 
work  at  some  new  houses  in  Harvist-road,  N.W  A 
scaffold,  or  platform,  about  5 ft.  high,  had  been 
erected  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  enable  the  plasterers 
to  put  up  the  ceiling.  This  scaffold  extended  over 
the  whole  room,  with  the  exception  of  a small  space 
at  the  doorway,  where  there  was  a hole  through 
which  the  men  could  pass  up  to  the  scaffold  or 
down,  and  by  which  the  labourers  sent  up  the 
“ coarse  stuff  ” and  the  plaster.  While  working 
upon  this  scaffolding,  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling 
he  (the  plaintiff)  slipped  down  the  hole  near  the 
door,  dislocating  his  right  shoulder  and  bruising 
some  of  his  ribs.  In  consequence  of  the  accident 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  any  work  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  weeks,  for  which  he  claimed  2/.  a week 
He  further  claimed  with  respect  to  the  pain  and 
suffering.  r 

Cross-examined  : He  had  got  upon  the  scaffold 
and  down  again  by  means  of  the  hole  near  the 
doorway  both  on  the  day  of  the  accident  and  the 
previous  day.  He  had  been  a plasterer  for  many 


years,  and  considered  that  a hole  in  a scaffold,  such 
as  the  one  in  question,  was  dangerous.  A short 
board,  he  maintained,  should  have  been  used  to 
cover  the  hole,  the  board  being  pushed  aside  when 
necessary. 

No  other  witnesses  were  called  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendant  maintained  that  the  scaffold  in 
question  was  erected  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that 
it  was  customary  to  leave  a hole  in  the  platform 
without  covering  it  with  a small  board. 

The  Judge : It  is  not  practicable  to  put  a short 
plank  across  the  hole  ? 

The  defendant  : I have  never  seen  a plank  or 
board  put  across. 

Mr.  Ernest  George  Harvey,  builder,  said  that  the 
defendant  was  doing  certain  work  upon  the  houses 
in  question  under  a contract  with  himself  (witness) 
He  had  inspected  the  scaffold,  and  found  it  erected 
in  the  only  way  that  he  had  ever  seen  such  scaffolds 
put  up. 

The  Judge  : What  about  the  hole  ? 

The  witness  : It  is  usual  to  leave  a hole  as  de- 
scribed. 

George  Townsend,  foreman  to  the  last  witness, 
said  that  the  scaffold  in  question  was  a very  good 
one.  It  was  usual,  so  far  as  his  experience  went  to 
show,  to  have  a hole  in  the  platform. 

The  Judge  : The  only  question  of  importance  in 
this  case  is  whether  the  hole  was  necessary  and 
proper,  and  the  balance  of  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  so. 

The  jury  found  that  the  scaffold  was  properly 
and  safely  erected,  and  that  the  hole  was  necessary 
and  proper.  This  was  a verdict  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  for  whom  his  honour  gave  judgment. 

The  Judge  : There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
man  is  entitled  to  claim  under  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Mr.  Morris  : There  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  with 
regard  to  a certain  point  in  connexion  with  that 
Act. 

The  Judge  : I cannot  see  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt.  I think  I should  not  find  that  there  was 
“ gross  negligence  " on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 

It  was  understood  that  the  plaintiff  would  bring 
another  action  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  joining  Mr.  Harvey  as  a respondent.  The 
whole  question  of  costs  was  reserved. 


IMPORTANT  ACTION  BY  CONTRACTORS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Collins  and  Romer, 
on  the  29th  ult.,  judgment  was  delivered  in  the  case 
of  Leslie  & Co.,  Limited,  v.  the  Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  District  on  the  appeal  of  the 
plaintiffs  from  the  judgment  of  a Divisional  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  Justices  Bigham  and 
Phillimore,  on  April  2,  1900,  the  question  in  issue 
arising  upon  a contract  entered  into  between  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  defendants  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  for  infectious  fevers  at  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  the  case  coming  before  the  Divisional 
Court  by  way  of  appeal  by  the  defendants  from  the 
decision  of  an  Official  Referee.  The  case  was 
reported  fully  in  the  issue  of  the  Builder  for 
April  7,  1900.  A great  part  of  the  work  in  question 
had  been  let  out  to  sub-contractors  and  experts 
called  specialists,  and  the  question  for  decision  was 
as  to  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  alleged 
delay  on  the  part  of  these  sub-contractors.  The 
contract  was  dated  July  23,  1895,  and  it  provided 
that  the  plaintiffs  should  execute  “the  works” 
shown  on  the  plans,  including  the  chimney 
stacks  and  heating  apparatus.  The  work  had  to  be 
completed  in  two  years,  and  the  price  was  to  be 
210,688/.  The  material  clauses  of  the  contract  were 
these  .—The  managers  (viz.,  the  defendants)  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  employ  other  parties  to 
execute  the  works  for  which  provisions  are  made, 
and  to  deduct  the  full  provided  amounts  (i.e.,  the 
prime  cost  plus  10  per  cent,  thereon)  from  the  con- 
tract sum.  In  such  cases  the  contractors  (the 
plaintiffs)  are  to  allow  such  parties  every  facility  for 
the  execution  of  their  several  works  simultaneously 
with  their  own.  The  managers  are  to  be  at  liberty 
to  omit  any  provisional  sums  or  quantities.  The 
contractors  are  to  pay  the  sub-contractors  the 
amount  provided  in  the  contract  for  such  purpose, 
or  less  or  more  as  may  be  certified,  and  the  pay- 
ments thus  made  will  be  considered  as  work  done 
by  the  contractors,  and  will  be  included  in  the 
certificate  to  the  contractors  next  following  such 
payment.  No  payment  is  to  be  made  to  such  sub- 
contractors, except  upon  the  architect’s  certificate. 
The  contractor  is  to  pay  such  amount  as  may  be 
certified  from  time  to  time,  within  seven  days 
from  the  date  of  the  certificate,  and  should  the 
contractor  neglect,  or  refuse,  to  make  such 
payment  within  the  said  period,  the  managers  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  pay  the  amount  direct  to  such 
sub-contractor,  and  to  deduct  from  the  contract 
sum  the  gross  amount  which  the  contractors 
have  included  in  their  estimate  in  respect  of 
such  work  and  his  profit  thereon,  the  amount 
so  to  be  deducted  not  being  less  in  any  case  than 
such  amount  so  certified.  The  contractors  are  to 
attend  with  all  building  trades  upon  the  sub- 
contractors, which  is  to  include  “ cutting  away  from 
the  same  and  making  good  after  the  same,  and 
allowing  the  free  use  of  such  plant,  tackle,  and 
scaffolding  as  the  contractors  may  be  using  for  their 
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own  purposes.”  The  contract  also  provided  that 
the  contractors  were  to  allow  such  persons  full 
opportunity  to  carry  on  their  works  simultaneously 
with  their  own.  The  contract  also  provided  for  the 
retention  by  the  defendants  of  10,000/.  as  security 
for  its  due  performance.  Alterations  and  omissions 
from  the  specifications  were  to  be  allowed,  and 
made  only  on  the  direction  in  writing  of  the  archi- 
tect. Among  the  works  to  be  erected  were  twenty- 
I nine  chimney-stacks  at  the  price  of  137 /.  1 os.  for 
1 each  stack.  The  contract  went  on  : “ The  contractor 
' shall  provide  the  sum  of  137/.  ros.  prime  cost 
1 for  each  central  stack  of  flues  in  large  wards  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  floor.”  It  then  provided 
( how  they  were  to  be  constructed,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  finished  complete  by  a specialist  potter.  It  also 
| provided  that  the  contractors  were  to  supply  all 
! necessary  “ scaffolding,  plant,  water,  and  hoisting.” 
| The  plaintiffs  then  communicated  with  Messrs, 
j Doulton,  who  agreed  to  do  the  necessary  work, 
i Part  of  the  claim  in  the  action  arose  from  the  alleged 
| delay  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Doulton  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  Another  claim  arose  from  a sub- 
i contractor  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  steam  and 
hot-water  apparatus.  The  clause  relating  to  that 
provided  that  the  hot-water  supplies  to  baths, 
lavatories  and  sinks,  except  where  otherwise 
specified,  should  be  done  by  specialists  ; but  the 
contractor  was  to  attend  on,  and  cut  a way  for,  and 
make  good  after  them.  A sub-contract  was  made 
on  February  2 between  the  plaintiffs  and  Messrs. 
Berry  & Sons,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  supply 
i this  apparatus  for  11,900/.,  and  it  was  said  that 
Messrs.  Berry  had  been  guilty  of  delay  in  executing 
this  work.  Owing  to  these  alleged  delays,  the 
plaintiffs  could  not  complete  their  works  and  get 
the  architect's  final  certificate  and  payment  ac- 
cordingly. The  plaintiffs  therefore  claimed  damages 
on  the  footing  that  there  was  an  obligation  on  the 
! defendants  to  see  that  the  work  was  done  by  the 
| specialists  and  sub-contractors  within  a reasonable 
I time.  The  case  was  referred  to  an  Official  Referee, 
1 when  counsel  for  the  defendants  asked  the  learned 
Referee  to  non-suit  the  plaintiffs  on  the  ground  that 
I Messrs.  Doulton  and  Berry  on  the  contract  were 
the  sub-contractors  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  any 
delay  lay  against  them  and  not  with  the  defendants. 

The  learned  Referee  refused  to  non-suit, land  from 
this  decision  the  defendants  appealed  to  the 
' Divisional  Court,  which  held  that  in  the  circum- 
stances the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  under  the 
contract  to  recover  the  damages  from  the  defend- 
ants. From  this  decision  the  plaintiffs  now 
appealed. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Bray,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  T.  Ribton  appeared 
for  the  appellants  (plaintiffs),  and  Mr.  English 
Harrison,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith  for  respondents 
(defendants). 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  giving  judgment, 
having  referred  to  the  material  clauses  in  the  con- 
tract and  to  the  facts,  said  that  two  instances  as  to 
what  took  place  with  regard  to  the  specialists  had 
been  argued  before  them  ; one  relating  to  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.’s  work  and  the  other  to  Messrs. 
Berry  & Co.  for  the  hot-water  arrangements. 
Having  gone  in  detail  through  the  matters  relating 
to  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.’s  work,  in  his  lordship’s 
opinion  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  in  detail 
as  to  what  took  place  with  regard  to  Messrs. 
Berry  & Co.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  were  behind 
in  the  erectiomof  their  work  whereby  the  plaintiffs 
were  hindered  in  getting  on  with  the  other 
work  contracted  for  under  their  contract.  How  in 
these  circumstances  were  the  defendants  liable  for 
the  delays  of  Doulton  & Co.  ? The  plaintiffs’  case 
was  that  the  defendants  were  liable  to  them  for 
these  delays.  How  so  ? The  defendants  never 
contracted  with  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  The  per- 
sons who  contracted  with  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co. 
were  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  plaintiffs  alone.  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.  were  sub-contractors,  and  their 
work  was  work  which  the  plaintiffs  had  contracted 
with  the  defendants  to  provide.  The  defendants 
never  paid  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  one  penny  for 
their  work,  and  were  never  under  any  liability  to 
them.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  were  paid  by  the 
plaintiffs  for  their  work,  and  his  lordship  thought 
that  the  Divisional  Court  were  right  in  holding  that 
the  defendants  were  not  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  delays  of  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  If  any  one 
had  a remedy  against  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  for 
delay,  it  was  the  plaintiffs  and  not  the  defendants. 
It  was  next  argued  that  if  the  plaintiffs  could  sue 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  for  delay,  they  could  only 
do  so  as  trustees  for  the  defendants,  and  if  the 
plaintiffs  recovered  damages  against  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.  for  delaying  them,  they  would  have 
to  hand  over  the  damages  recovered  to  the 
defendants.  His  lordship  did  not  agree  with  that 
contention.  The  truth  was  there  was  no  trust  at 
all.  Messrs.  Berry  & Co.  were  also  behindhand 
with  their  work,  and  what  his  lordship  had  said 
with  regard  to  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  applied  to 
them.  Their  case  was  fully  argued  out  and  he  had 
nothing  to  say  more  than  this,  that  Messrs.  Berry’s 
case  was,  if  anything,  stronger  than  Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.’s  case,  because  the  order  given  in  that  case 
was  more  specific  in  detail  than  that  given  in 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.’s  case.  In  his  lordship's 
opinion  the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  was 
right  and  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 

Lords  Justices  Collins  and  Romer  concurred,  and 
the  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed  with  costs. 


THE  BUILDER. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

WHAT  IS  AN  “ ACCIDENT  " ? 

The  case,  Perry  v.  Baker  it  Sons,  reported  in 
these  columns  last  week,  came  again  before 
Judge  Stonor  on  Tuesday  at  Marylebone  County 
Court. 

The  applicant,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  Richard 
Perry,  a carpenter  and  joiner,  14,  Napier-road, 
College-park,  N.W.,  who  brought  an  action  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  against  Messrs. 
Baker  & Sons,  Hythe-road  Works  and  High-road, 
Willesden  Green,  the  claim  being  in  respect  of 
personal  injuries  said  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 
applicant  whilst  in  the  respondents’  employ.  On 
September  15  last  the  applicant  was  ordered  by  the 
respondents’  foreman  to  make  a large,  heavy  seat. 
While  lifting  this  piece  of  work,  to  see  a joint 
underneath,  he  strained  a muscle  in  the  side  of  his 
abdomen.  The  chief  points  in  the  defence  were 
that  the  man  was  told  not  to  attempt  to  lift  the 
seat  without  assistance,  and,  as  a point  of  law,  that 
the  man  had  not  met  with  an  accident  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Nonweiler,  solicitor,  now  appeared 
for  the  applicant,  and  Mr.  Hohler,  counsel,  for  the 
respondents. 

Mr.  Nonweiler  reminded  his  Honour  that  the 
case  had  been  adjourned  after  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  there  had  been  an  accident 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  He  now  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  respondents,  in 
their  answers  to  interrogatories,  stated  that  they 
had  paid  the  applicant  all  the  compensation  to 
which  he  was  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Hohler  pointed  out  that  in  another  portion 
of  the  answers  to  the  interrogatories  it  was  sub- 
mitted that  the  applicant’s  injuries  were  not  caused 
bv  an  accident  arising  out  of,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of,  his  employment. 

Mr.  Nonweiler  said  it  wa3  evident  that  the 
respondents  had  admitted  that  the  applicant  was 
entitled  to  some  compensation  in  respect  of  his 
injuries,  and  having  paid  the  man  compensation  to 
January  22,  1901,  it  was  useless  for  the  learned 
counsel  on  the  othef\,lde  now  to  come  before  the 
Court  and  submit  that  there  had  been  no  accident. 

The  Judge  remarked  that  the  respondents,  in  their 
answers,  distinctly  denied  that  there  had  been  an 
accident  arising  out  of,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of, 
the  man's  employment. 

Mr.  Nonweiler,  quoting  from  Pitt- Lewis's  “ Yearly 
County  Court  Practice,”  pointed  out  that  an  acci- 
dent was  there  so  defined  as  “ to  include  every 
phase  of  personal  injuries,  provided  they  involved 
some  fortuitous  and  unexpected  event." 

The  Judge  remarked  that  in  several  cases  recently 
decided  it  had  been  held  that  when  something  hap- 
pened to  a person,  without  an  external  cause  to 
produce  it,  there  was  no  accident.  At  least,  such 
was  the  tendency  of  the  decisions,  but  he  could  not 
say  whether,  after  a few  more  appeals  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a proper  and 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  an  accident  might  not 
be  given. 

Mr.  Nonweiler  quoted  from  the  case  Hamlyn  v. 
The  Crown  Accident  Insurance  Company  (1893, 
1 Q.B.,  750),  where  a man,  in  stretching  to  pick  up  a 
marble  which  had  rolled  on  the  floor,  strained  and 
hurt  himself ; it  was  held  to  have  been  an  “ acci- 
dent.” In  the  present  case  also  he  (Mr.  Nonweiler) 
asked  his  Honour  to  say  that  there  was  an  accident 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  Judge  : I should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  from  a common-sense  point  of  view,  there  was 
an  accident,  but  I should  not  be  prepared  to  say 
that  there  was  an  accident  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Hohler  went  on  to  submit  that  in  the  present 
case,  although  the  man  sustained  “ injuries,”  he  did 
not  meet  with  an  “ accident  ” within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  The  man’s  exertion  in  lifting  the  seat 
might  have  caused  his  injuries,  but  no  one  could  say 
that  there  was  an  accident.  Suppose,  continued  the 
learned  counsel,  a man  running  to  catch  a train  fell, 
and,  putting  out  his  hand,  injured  it.  That  would 
be  an  accident.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
fell,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  heart,  there  would 
be  no  “accident,”  although  there  might  be  an 
“ injury." 

The  Judge  : In  the  present  case  there  is  evidence 
of  a muscle  being  strained  or  giving  way,  and  I 
cannot  see  the  difference  between  an  instrument 
or  tool  breaking  and  a muscle  giving  way.  There 
would  appear  to  be  an  accident  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Hohler  submitted  that  while  the  breaking  of 
an  instrument  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  accident, 
the  breaking  or  straining  of  a muscle  involved  an 
“ injury,”  and  not  an  “ accident.” 

The  Judge  : I must  reserve  my  judgment. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT  FOR  FEES. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Matcham  v.  The 
Northern  Theatres  Company,  Limited,  was  con- 
cluded on  the  29th  ult.  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew 
and  a Special  Jury  in  the  King's  Bench  Division. 
It  was  an  action  by  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  architect, 
against  the  defendants  to  recover  1,059/.  12s.  for 
fees  and  charges  for  designing  plans  and  obtaining 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a proposed  new  theatre 
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at  Huddersfield.  The  case  for  the  defendants  was 
that  the  charges  were  excessive  and  unreasonable, 
and  further  that  plaintiff  was  employed  as  their 
architect  for  the  construction  of  the  theatre  for  a 
commission  of  4 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, subject  to  the  express  condition  that  the  cost 
of  the  theatre  was  not  to  exceed  15,000/.  That  the 
minimum  cost  of  the  theatre  if  built  according  to 
the  plaintiff's  plans  would  have  been  28,000/.,  and 
they  therefore  decided  that  the  building  should  not 
be  proceeded  with,  and  that  the  work  executed  by 
the  plaintiff  was  of  no  use  to  the  defendants.  In 
these  circumstances  the  defendants  pleaded  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  pay  the  plaintiff  anything. 

The  plaintiff  in  his  evidence  stated  that  on  May  3, 
1S89,  he  saw  Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  defendant  company,  with  reference  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  theatre,  and  then  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  cost  of  the  theatre  was  to  be  about  15,000/.,  but 
plaintiff  3aid  he  could  express  no  opinion  as  to  the 
cost  until  he  saw  the  site.  He  was  appointed  archi- 
tect, and  was  to  be  paid  5 per  cent,  on  the  lowest 
tender.  A local  architect  was  to  act  with  him,  and 
was  to  receive  1 per  cent,  out  of  his  (plaintiff’s) 
commission.  He  did  all  the  necessary  work  and 
employed  a quantity  surveyor  to  get  out  the  quanti- 
ties. On  January  17,  1900,  the  directors  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  the  theatre.  No  suggestion  was  ever  made  up 
to  the  time  that  he  was  not  to  be  paid  if  the  cost  of 
the  theatre  exceeded  15,000/.  It  was  at  first  resolved 
that  the  theatre  should  be  built  of  brick  and  terra- 
cotta, but  the  ground  landlord  objected  to  this  and 
insisted  on  stone  being  used.  This  involved  greater 
expense  than  had  been  foreseen. 

Evidence  was  given  that  the  plans  and  quantities 
were  carefully  prepared,  and  that  the  extras  proposed 
to  be  added  to  the  theatre  involved  an  additional 
cost  of  7,495/.  When  the  work  was  not  carried  cut 
the  custom  was  that  the  architect  should  receive  2), 
per  cent,  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building. 

For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the 
essential  point  of  the  plaintiff’s  employment  wa3 
that  the  cost  of  the  theatre  was  to  be' limited  to 
15,000/.,  and  that  he  was  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
building  to  be  constructed  at  that  cost ; that  the 
plans  which  he  had  prepared  were  of  no  use  to  the 
defendants,  for  the  theatre  he  designed  would  have 
cost  28,000/. 

Evidence  having  been  given  in  support  of  the 
defendants’  case  the  jury  in  the  result  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  325/.,  and  judgment  was 
entered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Crispe,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Bowen  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Lawson 
Walton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Willes-Chitty  for  the  de- 
fendants. 


IMPORTANT  BUILDING  CASE. 

The  case  of  in  re  an  Arbitration  between  Ford 
& Co.  and  Bemrose  & Sons,  Limited,  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of 
Justices  Kennedy  and  Phillimore,  on  the  1st.  inst., 
in  the  form  of  a special  ca3e  stated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Vigers,  the  umpire,  under  a submission  contained  in 
a contract  dated  May  28,  1S95,  and  made  between 
Messrs.  Bemrose  & Sons,  Limited,  printers,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Messrs.  Ford  & Co.  of  the  other  part. 
From  the  case  stated  it  appeared  that  at  some  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  contract  of  May,  1S95, 
Messrs.  Bemrose  instructed  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Ridge- 
way, an  architect,  of  Long  Eaton,  to  prepare  on 
their  behalf  plans  for  the  erection  of  certain  works 
in  Park-street,  Canal-street,  and  Carrington-street. 
Derby,  and  to  invite  tenders  for  the  execution  of 
such  works.  Mr.  Ridgeway  prepared  the  plans  and 
invited  tenders  upon  such  plans  and  certain  con- 
ditions of  contract  and  bill  of  quantities,  and  with 
such  tender  furnished  a schedule  of  prices.  Such 
schedule  of  prices  was  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  paid  or  allowed  in  respect  of 
any  alterations  or  deviations  from  the  original  plans 
which  might  be  determined  upon  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  and  the  prices  in  the  schedule 
were  the  prices  referred  to  in  the  contract  as  the 
prices  upon  which  the  contract  was  based.  Messrs. 
Ford’s  tender  was  accepted,  and  the  contract  in 
question  entered  into  between  Messrs.  Bemrose 
and  Messrs.  Ford.  The  contract  followed  and 
incorporated  and  formed  one  document  with 
a copy  of  the  conditions  of  contract  upon 
which  Messrs.  Ford  tendered.  The  material 
clauses  of  the  contract  provided  that  the  work 
was  to  be  executed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  specifications  and  drawings  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Messrs.  Bemrose  or  their  archi- 
tect. That  11  the  drawings  and  specifications  are  to 
be  considered  as  equally  binding  on  the  contractors 
who  undertake  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  if 
any  part  is  omitted  from  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations which  is  usually  noted  or  given  or  described 
in  them,  and  which  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
them  as  being  necessary  to  properly  carry  out  and 
complete  the  works,  the  same  shall  be  equally  bind- 
ing on  the  contractors  as  if  it  had  been  specially 
shown  or  described.  Any  alteration  of  the  works 
contracted  for  which  may  be  decided  upon  during 
their  progress  must  be  carried  out  at  prices  on 
which  the  contract  is  based,  and  the  value  of 
the  alteration  or  deviation  from  the  original  plans 
after  being  so  calculated  by  the  contractors  and  the 
architect,  shall  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the 
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amount  of  the  contract  a3  the  case  may  be,  but  in 
no  case  with  any  alteration  or  deviation  from  the 
original  plans  and  specifications  be  allowed  to  in- 
validate the  contract.”  The  contract  provided  that 
all  disputes  should  be  referred  to  arbitration  under 
the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  and  contained  a covenant 
by  Messrs.  Ford  that  they  would  “ do  and  perform 
the  whole  of  the  works  required  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  works,  and  provide  all  labour,  plant,  and  mate- 
rials, &c.,  of  whatsoever  kind  required,  at  and  for 
the  sum  of  10,559/."  Messrs.  Ford  completed  the 
work  included  in  the  contract,  and  on  April  1, 
1897,  Mr.  Ridgeway,  by  his  final  certificate, 
certified  that  there  was  a balance  owing  to  Messrs. 
Ford  of  1,530 Z.  133.  5d.;;  but  the  latter  being  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  other  disputes  having  arisen 
under  the  contract,  recourse  was  had  to  the  arbitra- 
tion clause  in  the  contract.  It  was  alleged  before 
the  arbitrator,  and  the  arbitrator  found  as  a fact, 
that  the  quantities  set  forth  and  stated  in  the  bill  of 
quantities  upon  which  tenders  were  invited  were  in 
material  and  substantial  respects  insufficient,  and 
that  the  actual  quantities  of  the  works  required  to 
be  executed  in  carrying  out  the  works  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  exceeded  those  in  the  bill  of  quan- 
tities. It  was  also  alleged  before  the  arbitrator, 
and  found  by  him  to  be  the  fact,  that  it  was 
a general  usage  in  the  building  trade  that 
where  tenders  are  invited  for  the  erection 
of  works  in  accordance  with  plans,  and  a 
bill  of  quantities  is  furnished,  a person  making  a 
tender  is  not  expected  to  verify  the  quantities  him- 
self, but  is  expected  to  assume  that  the  quantities 
are  correct  and  to  tender  upon  that  assumption  ; 
that  if  such  quantities  proved  to  be  greater  or  less 
than  the  actual  quantities  the  price  was  to  be 
reduced  or  increased  by  an  amount  ascertained  and 
determined  by  the  scale  of  prices  given  in  the 
tender  as  the  scale  by  which  payment  for  extras 
were  to  be  determined.  The  arbitrator  also  found 
as  a fact  that  Messrs.  Ford  did  not  verify  the  quan- 
tities, and  tendered  and  entered  into  the  agreement 
on  the  assumption  that  the  quantities  were  correct. 
He  also  found  that  various  alterations  of  the  works 
contracted  for  were  decided  upon  during  the  progress 
of  the  works,  and  that  the  sum  of  3,281/.  was  to  be 
added  to  the  contract  price  in  respect  of  such 
alterations  and  deviations  ; that  the  total  value  of 
the  work  executed,  at  the  prices  upon  which  the 
contract  was  based,  was  13,840/.  ; and  that  S,75o /. 
had  been  paid  to  Messrs.  Ford  by  Messrs.  Bemrose. 

The  questions  left  to  the  Court  by  the  arbitrator 
to  determine  were  : — 

1.  Whether  in  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  Messrs.  Bemrose  to  Messrs.  Ford  regard  was  to 
be  had  to  the  aforesaid  usage  in  the  building  trade. 

2.  Whether  Messrs.  Ford  were  entitled  only  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  10,559/.  mentioned  in  the  contract, 
with  such  deductions  and  additions  as  were  by  the 
contract  provided  to  be  made  in  respect  of  altera- 
tions or  deviations  from  the  original  plans  deter- 
mined upon  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  or 

3.  Whether  Messrs.  Ford  were  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  value  of  all  the  works  actually  executed  by  them 
at  the  prices  upon  which  the  contract  was  based, 
and  whether  such  value  should  be  more  or  less  than 
the  sum  of  10,559/.  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

The  arbitrator  certified  that  if  the  Court  answered 
Question  1 in  the  affirmative,  5,090/.  remained  due  to 
Messrs.  Ford  ; Question  2 in  the  affirmative, 
2,308/.  10s.  was  due  to  Messrs.  Ford  ; and  ques- 
tion 3 in  the  affirmative,  5,090/.  was  payable  by 
Messrs.  Bemrose  to  Messrs.  Ford. 

Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Hudson  ap- 
peared for  Messrs.  Ford  & Co.,  and  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Coventry  for  Messrs.  Bem- 
rose & Sons,  Limited. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that 
he  and  his  learned  brother  were  both  of  opinion 
that  the  builders  were  entitled  to  succeed.  The 
builders  accepted  a contract  to  build  certain  struc- 
tures for  a definite  sum  of  10,559/., and  they  accepted 
that  burden  upon  the  basis  of  a certain  plan  which 
formed  part  of  the  contract,  and  which  showed 
what  was  to  be  built.  They  also  accepted  the  con- 
tract on  the  basis  that  a document  furnished 
by  the  building  owners  formed  part  of 
the  contract,  viz.,  a document  which  was  in 
a sense  a bill  of  quantities  and  in  a sense  a specifi- 
cation. The  contract  was  accepted  by  the  builder 
by  a tender  based  upon  that  specification  and  upon 
the  plan.  In  his  opinion,  he  thought  the  builders 
had  a right  to  say  that  they  had  contracted  upon  the 
basis  of  the  accuracy  of  the  representations  con- 
tained in  the  quantities  forming  part  of  the  specifi- 
cation. The  builder  said,  “ It  is  true  I agreed  to 
erect  seventy-two  buildings  as  planned  for  10,559/., 
but  only  upon  the  basis  that  the  quantities  required 
to  be  put  into  that  building  to  perform  my  work 
do  not  exceed  the  quantities  which  you  yourself 
represented  in  the  specification  were  all  that 
were  necessary.  In  his  Lordship's  view,  the 
true  and  logical  way  to  put  the  builders’  case 
before  the  arbitrator  was  that  there  had 
been  a breach  of  that  which  they  were  entitled 
to  treat  as  a representation  or  warranty  forming 
part  of  the  contract,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
warranty  was  not  fulfilled,  and  they  were  thereby 
damaged,  they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation. His  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  decide  the  question  of  usage 


raised  before  the  arbitrator,  because  in  the  circum- 
stances he  should  hold  that  the  builders  were 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount  claimed  irrespective 
of  any  custom  or  usage  in  such  a case. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  concurred,  and  judgment 
was  accordingly  entered  for  Messrs.  Ford  & Co., 
the  builders,  for  5,090/. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

27.— Electrical  Arc  Lamps  : H.  Lyon  and  J.  B. 
Talbot-Crosbie. — The  frame  of  an  enclosed  arc  lamp 
comprises  a cover,  a central  lube,  an  insulated  guide, 
and  other  parts  ; to  a screwed  projection  from  a 
plate  is  attached,  with  packing  and  a coupling-nut,  a 
flanged  arc-enclosing  cylinder  ; a packed  collar  and 
nut  clamp  the  lower  carbon  holder  on  to  the  cylin- 
der, and  a screw-nut  fastens  the  upper  carbon  in  a 
split  socket  mounted  upon  a tube  that  slides  in  a 
guide  and  is  sustained  with  a clutch  worked  by  the 
tubular  core  of  series  and  shunt  coils  after  the  kind 
specified  in  No.  17,808  of  1894 ; plates  carry  the 
solenoids  which  have  an  adjustable  stop-nut  for 
limiting  the  stroke  of  the  core  ; the  tube  which 
carries  the  split  socket  is  passed  through  the  core, 
and  its  piston,  mounted  upon  a rod,  acts  as  a dash- 
pot. 

41. — Builders’  Work  : A.  Rincklake.  — For  the 
construction  of  ceilings,  roofs,  and  arches  the 
inventor  employs  expanded  or  perforated  metal  or 
else  wire  gauze  to  serve  as  curved  openwork  per- 
manent centres,  to  be  fixed  between  the  flanges  of 
the  girders.  Over  the  centering  thus  obtained  is 
stretched  a cloth  of  jute  canvas,  and  then  layers  of 
mortar,  plaster,  or  cement  ; a layer  of  cement  and 
masonry  or  brickwork  should  be  filled  in  the  space 
above. 

57.— -Means  of  Escape  from  Fire  : J.F. Bates. 
— The  main  principle  of  the  invention  lies  in  fitting 
lifts  in  the  interior  of  hollow  pillars  or  columns  that 
are  built  up  against  the  front  of  the  building  ; the 
pillars  are  open  at  their  sides,  and  persons  can  effect 
their  escape  by  means  of  a platform  (in  front  of  the 
windows)  from  which  they  can  make  their  way  to 
cages  within  the  pillars,  the  platform  being  hinged 
on  the  lift,  from  which  it  can  be  lowered  out  with  a 
rope  ; in  another  shape  a platform  extends  between 
two  adjacent  cages  with  which  it  will  both  rise  and 
fall. 

79.— Refacing  of  Valve  Seats  : A.  A.  Jones.— 
A tool  for  use  in  refacing  valve  seats  comprises  a 
cone  which  is  to  be  screwed  into  the  opening  in  the 
valve  casing,  and  a bush  (mounted  upon  the  same 
axis)  which  is  then  screwed  down  until  a spiral 
spring  beneath  the  cone  forces  the  cutter  against 
the  valve  seat,  when  the  cutter  can  be  turned  with 
a wrench. 

90.— Tiles  for  Roofing  Purposes  : E.  Hupertz 
and  P.  Breidenbach. — The  upper  portion  of  the  tile 
is  dished  and  has  an  upper  rib  with  a middle  drain- 
age channel  or  groove.  At  the  top  of  the  side 
groove  is  a projection  that  will  prevent  water  from 
entering  iuto  the  groove,  whilst  its  flow  is  facilitated 
with  recesses  that  are  cut  in  the  underside  of  the 
tile.  A moulding  machine  for  the  tiles  of  clay, 
cement,  and  other  materials  has  a metal  mould- 
plate  in  a table.  After  the  clay  has  been  levelled 
with  a straight-edge,  the  grooves  are  fashioned  by 
means  of  two  arms  pivotted  at  90  deg.  in  respect  of 
one  another  at  the  sides  of  the  table  and  moved  by 
a counter-weighted  foot-lever  and  links.  Another 
foot-lever,  which  is  pivotted  on  to  a plate  having 
vertical  pins  that  slide  through  the  table  and  press 
against  the  mould-plate  serves  for  lifting  the  loose 
mould-plate  with  the  moulded  tile. 

108. — Nippers  for  Gripping  or  Cutting  Pur- 
poses : W.  A.  Bernard. — The  jaws  are  pivotted  on 
to  connecting-plates  as  well  as  on  to  the  hollow 
handles,  and  are  spread  out  at  their  ends.  To  the 
handles  and  jaws  are  pivotted  respectively  two  bars 
which  extend  beyond  the  handle-pivots,  so  that 
they  may  carry  screws  for  stops.  The  nipper  is 
held  open,  under  ordinary  conditions,  by  means  of  a 
spring  that  presses  upon  one  handle  and  one  bar. 
The  plates  and  bars  will  freely  pass  over  the  wire  or 
other  work  which  is  to  be  gripped  or  cut. 

1 12. — A Composition  for  Floorings,  Linings, 
AND  OTHER  Purposes  : S.  F.  Ridley , G.  Whitley , and 
W.  R.  Whitley  (Ridley,  Whitley,  & Co.). — The  material 
consists  of  granulated  cork-waste,  paper,  wood, 
rags,  mealy  cobs,  and  other  substances  mixed  with 
some  binding  material  that  contains  lime  and  casein, 
subjected  to  great  pressure  and  then  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  between  100  deg.  and  200  deg. 
Centigrade  that  will  harden  the  casein.  The  com- 
pound is  described  as  being  available  for  many 
various  uses,  and  reference  is  made  to  No.  19,459 
of  1892. 

151.— An  Appliance  for  Traps  : IF.  Kesselring 
and  E.  Rothenbacher. — The  inventors'  object  is  to 
provide  means  for  preventing  the  trap  from  becoming 
unsealed.  They  provide  it  with  an  auxiliary  plate 
so  arranged  as  to  form  an  additional  passage  which 
makes  a junction  between  the  top  of  the  outlet 
chamber  and  the  bottom  of  the  inlet. 

163. — Electrical  Switches  : P.  C.  McFarlane 
and  D.  Reid. — For  ensuring  a make  and  a break 


periodically  a contact-spring  is  fitted  upon  one  of 
the  arms  of  an  escapement,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  insulated.  The  spring  is  connected  by  means 
of  a spring  to  a terminal,  and  at  intervals  will  make 
contact  with  pins  which  are  mounted  upon  the 
escapement  wheel. 

164.  — Incandescent  Lamps  (Electrical)  : 
C.  M.  Stead. — The  central  reflector,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  a filament,  may  be  suspended  with  a 
thin  glass  stem  from  either  end  of  the  lamp-bulb. 
The  filament  consists  of  either  a single  coil  or  of  a 
three  or  four  fold  filament  carried  near  the  reflector. 
If  the  lamp-bulb  is  made  annular  in  shape  it  will 
encompass  the  filament  and  have  an  open  recess  for 
taking  the  silvered  glass  or  opal  ribbed  reflector. 

166  — A Spanner  : T.  IF.  Wills. — The  fixed  jaw  is 
mounted  upon  a toothed  stem  upon  which  the 
movable  jaw  slides  ; a block  that  slides  crosswise 
through  the  movable  jaw  serves  to  lock  it,  and  teeth 
upon  the  block  are  set  in  engagement  with  the  teeth 
upon  the  stem  of  the  movable  jaw.  When  the  plain 
portion  of  the  block  has  been  forced  over  the  teeth 
upon  the  stem,  the  movable  jaw  is  liberated  for  its 
necessary  movement. 

171. — Process  of  Sawing  Stone  : J.  T. 
Whettam. — At  the  corner-posts  of  the  carriage 
(constructed  of  angle  and  H-bars)  are  wheels  which 
guide  the  saw-frame.  Cranks  and  connecting-rod3 
impart  a reciprocating  motion  to  the  carriage,  which 
is  mounted  upon  wheels  that  run  upon  fixed  rails, 
which  are  turned  upwards  at  the  end  of  the  travel. 
The  stone-trolley  is  caused  to  run  underneath  the 
carriage  from  one  end,  and  the  saw-frame  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  a winch.  The  frame  has  slotted 
bars  at  its  ends  in  which  the  saws  are  secured  with 
wedges. 

187. — Coping-tiles:  U'.  A.  Williams. — Glass, 
slate,  stone,  concrete,  metal,  or  other  tiles  are 
fashioned  with  angular,  curved,  or  M-shaped 
sections,  and  with  over-hanging  gutters  in  order  to 
prevent  water  from  trickling  down  and  wetting  the 
walls.  A stop  or  flange  can  be  made  at  the  end  of 
the  channel  of  the  tile,  together  with  an  outlet  hole 
for  the  attachment  of  a water-pipe,  the  end  tiles 
have  throated  lips  for  carrying  off  water  clear  from 
the  wall,  and  the  tiles  are  set  in  cement  with  flanged, 
rebated,  dove-tailed  or  tongued  and  grooved  joints. 

206. — A Tool  for  Lifting  Purposes  : J.  C.  W. 
Schdper. — For  lifting  heavy  bodies  as  well  as  for 
extracting  nails,  and  so  on,  is  devised  a tool  which 
comprises  a lever,  of  which  the  rounded  end  will 
roll  upon  the  curved  face  of  a frame  or  block.  In 
order  that  the  extreme  point  of  the  rounded  end  of 
the  lever  shall  move  in  a vertical  line,  the  radii  of 
the  curved  surface  and  of  the  rounded  end  are  in 
the  ratio  of  2 : 1.  In  order  that  the  lever  shall  not 
slide  downwards,  it  is  pivoted  on  to  a bar  that 
slides  horizontally,  or  it  may  be  fitted  with  a pin 
that  will  slide  within  a horizontal  slot  cut  in  the 
frame  or  in  a projection  from  the  frame. 

225.— Manufacture  of  BrIcks  : M.  F.  Solon.— 
The  bricks  are  composed  of  finely-pulverised  and 
moulded  marl  dusted  with  ground  clay,  again 
pressed,  and  then,  having  been  fired,  dipped  into  a 
glazing  solution  and  fired  again.  By  another 
process  the  glaze  and  clay  are  mixed  with  the  marl 
in  the  press. 

230. — A Floating  Bath,  &c.  : T.  Bradley. — The 
floating  bath,  that  may  be  used  as  a circus,  theatre, 
and  so  on,  is  intended  to  be  moored  to  and  to  form 
portion  of  a floating  pier.  The  central  bath  is  sur- 
rounded with  water-tight  compartments,  and  is 
fitted  with  a movable  bottom  secured  with  locking 
bolts  to  be  worked  by  the  hand.  Upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bolts  the  bottom  will  rise  and  serve 
for  a floor,  which  can  be  lowered  by  causing  water 
to  flow  into  the  compartments  which  constitute  the 
base  of  the  floor.  A side-stage  is  raised  and  lowered 
by  similar  means.  Promenades,  row3  of  seats,  and 
stabling,  &c.,  are  ranged  around  the  bath. 

246. — An  Electrical  Cut-Out  : F.  Headley. — 
In  a minimum  magnetical  cut-out  the  inventor  fits 
a catch  upon  the  connecting-bridge  of  the  lever  that 
will  engage  with  a latch  upon  one  end  of  another 
lever  whose  other  end  constitutes  the  armature  of 
a series  electro-magnet.  The  armature  is  kept  out 
of  the  way  with  a spring,  but  will  spring  out  to 
release  the  catch  in  the  event  of  the  current  falling 
below  minimum  strength,  whereupon  the  circuit- 
breaker  is  operated  with  another  spring.  For  a 
maximum  cut-out  it  is  contrived  that  the  catch 
shall  be  retained  when  the  armature  is  away  from 
the  core,  the  catch  being  released  through  the 
attraction  of  the  armature  by  the  strength  of  the 
current. 

286.— An  Appliance  for  Cranes  : W.  L.  Spence. 
— In  the  base  of  the  crane  roller  chains  that  travel 
between  skates  and  the  raiH  are  substituted  for  the 
customary  wheels,  a pinion  serves  for  the  traversing 
motion,  and  a chain  may  also  be  employed  for 
driving  the  winding-barrel. 

316. — The  Moulding  of  Bricks:  J.  L. 
Vandenheuvel. — An  endless  chain  turns  an  annular 
channel-iron  frame  which  carries  the  moulds  and  is 
joined  with  eye-bolts  or  spokes  to  a hub,  rollers 
upon  cam  rails  carry  forked  pressing-plungers  and 
the  mould-table  runs  upon  circular  rails,  provision 
is  made  for  the  automatical  turning  up  and  down  of 
the  pivotted  covers  of  the  moulds  which  remain 
closed  during  the  operation  of  pressing,  by  means 
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of  rollers — adapted  for  running  upon  a fixed  cam 
rail— which  carry  vertical  sliding-rods  at  whose 
upper  ends  are  slotted  arms  which  impinge  upon 
the  bell-crank  levers  on  to  which  the  covers  are 
hinged,  whilst  rollers  upon  the  cover  tops  press 
against  circular  plates  beneath  a radial  beam. 

320.— Plates  for  Roofing  Purposes  : IV. 
Martin.  For  cutting  roofing-plates  and  clipping 
their  corners  before  the  plates  are  tinned.  The  feed- 
roller  and  a presser-roller  of  the  machine  feed  the 
sheet  or  plate  with  an  intermittent  pressure,  as 
spring  arms  worked  with  sector-shapened  adjust- 
able cams  operate  the  presser-roller  ; a recipro- 
cating bar  carries  the  knives,  and  whilst  the  blank 
is  being  cut  it  is  held  up  with  automatically-moved 
pivotted  arms  that  will  again  be  opened  outwards 
for  the  falling  of  the  sheet. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  3. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.  — M 
fc..  Greenop  on  “The  Ethics  of  Professional  Advertising. 

7 p.m. 

0jC-  Ju*ttor  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
k . 4-~The,  £orthcott  prize  paper  on  “How  may  the 
best  efforts  of  Employers  and  Employed  be  exerted  for 
ilieir  miitual  advantage  and  for  the  National  Benefit?  ' 
by  Mr.  William  Powrie,  will  be  read  and  discussed.  8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Arts  {Howard  Lectures).— Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Eborall  on  “Polyphase  Electric  Working."  II.  8p.m. 

Saturday,  May  4. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Newgate  Gaol. 


3 P-n 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. - 
Collins  on  “ Trades’  Training  in  the  Future." 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — 
ramble  in  Queen’s  Park. 


-Mr.  W.  J. 
Geological 


^Monday,  May  6. 

Royal  Institute  or  British  Architects.  — Annual 
general  meeting.  8 p. 

Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Lectures).— Sir  W.  Chandler 
Roberts-Austen  and  Mr.  T.  Kirke  Rose,  D.Sc., 

Alloys."  III.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.- Mr.  T.  B.  Grierson  on  “The 
treatment  of  Low-Grade  Iron  Ores  for  the  Smelting 
furnace.  7.30  pm. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — Annual  general 
meeting.  (1)  Annual  Report  of  Council  and  Financial 
Statement  ; (2)  Election  of  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
rifty-fourth  Session  ; (3)  Closing  Address  by  the  President, 
Professor  F.  M.  Simpson.  6 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  8. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers.— Geneial  Purposes 
and  t mance  Committee  at  4 p.m.  Election  Committee  at 
5.15  p.m.  Council  Meeting  at  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  9. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall  {Lectures  on  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery).— Mr.  S.  Barter  on  “ The  Joinery 
7.30  p.- 


of  a Room." 


Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— Mr.  J.  S.  High- 
field  on  “ Storage  Batteries  in  Electric  Power  Stations, 
Controlled  by  Reversible  Boosters."  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  10. 

Architectural  Association .— (1)  Mr.  Alfred  Hands, 
F.R.M.S..011  “ The  Protection  of  Buildings  from  Light- 
ning " (illustrated  by  lantern  views)  ; (2)  Election  of 
ofiicers.  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Hosvard  Lectures).— Mr.  Alfred  C 
Eborall  on  “Polyphase  Electric  Working.”  III.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  ii. 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
on  “ The  Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Egypt.”  I.  3 p.m. 

northern  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  tc 
Collingwood-street  and  Quayside  Buildings,  Newcastle 
3 P-m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  x8. — By  Mili.er  & Abbotts  (at 
Banbury). 

Hinton,  Northants.— A freehold  farmhouse  and 

93a.  ar.  3p.  ^3,549 

By  Tuckett  & Son  (at  Kingston). 

Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. — Derby-rd.,  &c.,  six  plots 

of  building  land,  f.  

April  19.— By  C.  W.  Davies  & Son. 

Holloway. — 13  to  19  (odd),  Mayton-st.,  u.t.  64 

yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  122/.  I)2go 

34  to  40  (even),  Enkcl-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r 

29/.  8s.,  r.  120/. x 6 

57,  59,  and  61,  Roden-st.,  u.t.  55.^  yrs.,  g.r. 

22/.  is.,  r.  94/. ‘ „55 

44  and  46,  Rupert-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  12/. 

**•  5^*  43s 

Hoxton. — 21,  Hyde-rd.,  f.,  r.  24/.  ,-0 

Islington. — 21,  Gibson-sq.,  u t.  26J  yrs.,  g.r.  9 /., 

r.  46/. 215 

2,  3,  and  4,  Sudeley-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r. 

7So 

51,  Linton-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  35/. ...  250 

City-road. — 15,  New  Charles-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  r.  42/. ,35 

Bethnal  Green. — 13  and  19,  Winchester-st.,  f. 535 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

King’s  Cross.— 60  and  62,  North-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  10/. .............. 610  I 


By  W.  W.  Read  & Co. 

Hackney.— S3,  Eleanor-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

l 32‘-  

Hornchurch,  Essex.— Upminster-rd.,  a freehold 
bin  ding  estate,  area  5 a.  o r.  25  p.  ; also 
Ixetley,  Burnside,  and  Ivy  Cottage  ; High-st., 

two  shops  and  houses  and  a cottage,  f 

By  Rider  & Sons. 

Kilburn.  27  to  35  (odd),  Granville-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 
g.r.  36/.  

By  Robins  & Hine. 

Knightsbridge.— 10,  Hill-st.,  u.t.  38  vrs.,  <r.r. 

7I.  7s.,  r.  70/. 

April  20.— By  Willson  & Phillips  (at 
Southend). 

Southend-on-Sea,  Essex. — Wimborne-rd.,  &c., 

thirty-three  plots  of  building  land,  f.  

Rochford-rd.,  a freehold  building  estate,  12J  a. . 
Rochford-rd.,  two  freehold  enclosures,  31  a. 

0 r-  36  

22-~ By  Hy.  Chapman  & Co. 
Marylebone. — 57,  Weymouth-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

30/.,  r.  120?.  

5i  South-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  34/.,  r.  no/. 

By  Francis  Dod  & Co. 

Edmonton. — 45  to  53  (odd),  Hendon-rd.,  f.  

Ac^m-Heathfield-rd.,  Thornsett  House,  f., 

Edmonton.— 1,  2,  and  3,  Clifton-villas,  u.t.  97 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Clapham. — 25,  Cautley-avenue,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.,  r.  60/.  

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Kentish  Town.  — 22,  24,  and  26,  Dalby-st.,  u.t.  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  90/. 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — 26,  Richford-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  r.  30/. 

49,  Richford-st.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  38/.  .. 
April  23.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Oxford-st.— No.  495,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  r.  50/. 

By  Dowsett,  Knicht  & Co. 
Bermondsey.— 7a,  Crucifix-lane,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

45/.,  r.  150/. 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Pimlico. — 109,  Lupus-st.,'  u.t.  324  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 


£395 


976 


Fulham.— 30,  32,  and  34,  Averill-s 
j.r.  16/.  10s 


, u.t.  78  yrs.. 


By  Fred  Varley. 

Finsbury  Park.— 35,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.  15s.,  e.r.  75/.  

By  Wootton  & Green. 

Brixton. — 176  and  178,  Coldharbour-lane,  u.t.  63J 
vrs.,  g.r.  14/.  8s.,  r.  82/.  


By  Herring,  Son,  & Daw. 

Paddington.  — Praed-st.,  The  Load  of  Hay  p.-h.,  . 
London-st.,  Ashton's  Commercial  Hotel,  f.g.r. 

12/.,  reversion  in  20  yrs 

Piccadilly.- 


Streatham. 
u.t.  14 
> to  42 
. 30/.  . 
Brixton. — 
61.,  r.  ; 


By  Bradshaw  Brown  & Co. 
Limehouse. — hi  and  113,  Narrow-st.,  u.t.  93J 

yrs.,  r.  120/.,  and  12J  yrs.,  g.r.  10I. T 

By  Edwin  Evans. 

Regent’s  Park. — Cumberland-market,  &c.,  i.g.r. 

17/.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s 

Notting  Hill. — 20  and  22,  Latimer-rd.,  u.t. 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/. ".. 

26,  28,  and  30,  Latimer-rd.,  alsol  g.r.  4/.  ios., 

u.t.  58J  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  

32  to  44  (even),  Latimer-rd.,  also  I.g.r.  3/.  5s., 

u.t.  960  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  

Kentish  Town.  -16  to  23,  Modbury-st.,  u.t.  48;'. 

yrs.  g.r.  48/.  

17  and  18,  Litcham-st.,  u.t.  532  yrs.,  gr.11/... 
Pimlico. — 27,  Moreton-place,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.  ios.,  r.  so/. 

Clapham.— 5,  St.  Luke's-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

r.  48/. 

Streatham. — Fallsbrook-rd.,  f.g.r.  5/.  ios,,  rever- 
sion in  97  yrs 

Wood  Green.— 2,  3,  and  4,  Ivydene-vilias,  u.t.  8oJ 

yrs.,  g.r.  15I.,  r.  75 ( 

Fulham. — 6310  79  (odd),  Stephendale-rd.,  u.t.  87 

yrs.,  g.r.  49/.  ics 

By  Farerrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 
WhatfielG,  &c.,  Suffolk.— Furneaux  Farm,  241  a. 

1 r.  16  p.,  f. 

Elmsett,  &c.,  Suffolk.— Rookery  Farm,  188  a. 

1 r.  27  p.,  f. 

Elmsett,  Suffolk. — Manor  Farm,  103  a.  3 r.  21  p., 


£350 


f. 


—43  and  45,  Dover-st., 

l.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 

.,  r.  1,025/.  

6,520 

— 1,  Homefield-villas 

also  I.g.r.  5/., 

h yrs.,  g.r.  9/. 

(even).  Colmer-rd.,  u. 

t.  65J  yrs.,  g.r. 

185 

2,650 

17  and  19,  Elm  Park, 

u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

g.r.  8/.  . 


By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

- 14  and  16,  Dermody-rd  , 


Forest  Hill. — 122  and  124,  Malham-rd.,  f.  .... 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Redditch). 
Redditch,  Worcester. — 16  and  18,  Bates-hill,  f.  . 

40  to  46  (even),  Lodge-rd. , f. 

Hillsborough-rd.,  two  freehold  residences 


By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Lawrence  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

City  of  London. — New  Bridge-st.,  The  Albion 
Hotel,  u.t.  2ifc  and  3J  yrs.,  r.  530/.,  with 

goodwill  

By  William  Rolke  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Eox  Hill,  Surrey. — The  Burford  Bridge  Hotel, 

u.t.  i6J  yrs.,  r.  237/.  ios.,  with  goodwill  

April  24.— By  Ernest  Owers. 
Hampstead. — 113,  Greencroft-gardens,  u.t.  87% 

rs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  e.r.  100/.  

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 98  and  100,  Buckingham-rd., 

u.t.  23J  yrs.,  g.r.  10 /.,  r.  72/. 

Kingsland-rd.  — No.  405,  u.t.  11J  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  17s.  6d.,  r.  42/.  

Kingsland-rd. — No.  461,  u.t.  24J  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r. 

45^-  

By  Woods  & Snelling. 

Beckenham,  Kent. — 33  to  39  (odd),  Clockhouse- 

rd.,  u.t.  88i  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  r.  128/.  

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Byfleet,  Surrey. — Dartnell-avenue,  the  Dartnell 

Park  Estate  (remaining  portion),  44  a.,  f 

Balham. — Pickets-st.,  The  Mission  Hall,  f.,r.  15/. 
South  Essex  Water  Works.— 200/.  Ordinary  1861 

stock 

By  Balch  & Balch  (at  Camden  Town). 
Kentish  Town.— 61,  Prince  of  Wales-crescent,  u.t. 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  38/.  

8,  Lupton-st.,  u.t.  66J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  e.r.  50/. 
Holloway. — 11,  Tavistock-ter.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  6s.,  e.r.  86/.  

Highgate. — 58,  Raydon-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

„ 5^  5s 

Camden  Town. — 17,  Elm-rd.,  u.t.  495  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/. , r.  40/. 

35,  Wrotham-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  34/.  .. 
April  25.— By  J.  H.  Bulmer. 
Bermondsey. — 4,  Longley-st , u.t.  39iyrs.,  g.r.  5/. 
Lewisham. — 14  to 28  (even),  38  and  40,  Ennersdale- 

rd.,  u t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  42/. 

Rotherhithe. — 96  and  9S,  Abbeyfield-rd.,  u.t.  52 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  78/.  

38  and  40,  West-lane,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

r-  78/.  

43,  45,  and  47,  Lower-rd.,  f.  

75  and  77,  Lower-rd.,  f,  


860 

City  of  London. — Charterhouse-st.,  the  Red  Lion 

p.h.,  f.g.r.  60/.,  reversion  in  s8  yrs 4,250 

Wandsworth.  — 12  to  26  (even),  Red  Lion-st.,  f.  ..  1,810 

43  to  49  (odd),  North-st.,  including  a corner  plot 

of  land,  f 1,700 

55  to  69  (odd),  North-st.,  f 3,15  > 

77  to  91  (odd),  North-st.,  area  9,000  ft.,  f 1,410 

93  £o  99  (odd),  North-st.,  area  7,000  ft.,  f. 950 

By  Montague  Hibbard  & Co. 

Enfield. — Rowantree-rd.,  Craigellachie  and  Locli- 

nagar,  f.,  r.  160/ 1915 

By  W.  F.  Laing. 

Mile  F.nd. — 74,  Globe-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  41/.  12s 525 

Old  Ford. — 27,  DrilTield-rd.,  f. 425 

Woolwich,  Kent.— 62  and  196,  Maxey-rd.,  u t. 

24  yis.,  g.r.  4/.  ios I 365 

Stepney. — 78,  Portland-st.,  u.t.  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ..  ico 
By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Spitalfields. — 4,  Palmer-st.,  f 450 

17  and  18,  Freeman-st.,  f.  qco 

Bow.— 69,  74  to  77,  Wellington-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.  5s 1,080 

Mile  End.— 93,  Burdett-rd.,  beneficial  lease  for 

6^  yrs.,  r.  60/.,  with  goodwill,  fixtures,  &c.  ..  680 

Bloomsbury.— 37,  Gloucester-st.,  f.,  e.r.  65/.  ....  t,cio 
By  Newbon,  Edwards.  & Shephard. 

Somers  Town. — ; to  8,  Chapel-mews,  u.t.  36  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  700 

12,  Chapel-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ios 335 

Dalston. — 29  to  35  (odd),  Shrubland-rd.,  u.t.  41. V 

yrs.,  g.r,  15/.  15s.,  r.  128/. I 1,365 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 147,  Southgate-rd.,  u.t.  26k 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  48/.  420 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Finchley. — Long-lane,  a plot  of  freehold  land ....  200 

1 and  2,  Boldre-cott.,  f.  560 

Blackfriars. — 7,  Great  Charlotte-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  8s 105 

Brixton.— 25,  Holland-rd.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.,  &c., 

61.  ios.,  r.  40/.  120 

Clapham. — 117,  Bedford-rd.,  f.,  r.  42/.  55° 

Peckham. — 22  and  24,  Asylumrd.,  u.t.  73^-  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/. 710 

New  Cross. — 38,  Hunsden-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 /. ; 360 

Brockley. — 38,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., g.r.,  &c., 

9/.  is.,  e.r.  50/.  34° 

99,  Wickham-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  e.r.  80/.  680 

Dulwich. — 61,  Wood-vale,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

e.r.  45/.  300 

By  Messrs.  Trollope. 

Hyde  Park. — 10,  Green-st.,  u.t.  82J  yrs.,  g.r. 

107/. i3o°® 

Bayswater. — 14,  Dawson-place,  f.,  r.  200/.  . . ►. . . 4,000 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 

Harborne,  Staffs.-  37  to  43  (odd),  Lordswood-rd., 
r.  231/.  os.  8d.  ; also  I.g.r.  3/.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 

g.r.  39/.  2,200 

Castle  Bromwich,  Warwick. — Hodge  Hill  Com- 
mon, The  Elms,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  2s.  6d...  470 

Aston,  Warwick. — 181  and  183,  Albert-rd.,  u.t. 

74 h yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  45° 

Small  Heath,  Warwick. — 430,  Coventry-rd.,  area 


,120  yds.,  f.  . 

April  26. — By  Joshua  Baker  & Son. 

Mill  Hill.— Dean’s-lane,  Hale  Lodge,  1 a.  3 r. 

23  P->  f*  

By  Dolman  & Pearce. 
Hampstead.— Adelaide-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  98/.  ios.,  u.t. 

46^  and  4^  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.  

Eton-villas,  i.g.r.’s  84/.,  u.t.  50^  yrs.,  g.r.  28/... 
Eton-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  21/.,  u.t.  50J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  .... 
By  C.  R.  Lowe. 

Edgware-rd. — 8,  Titchborne-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  15s.,  e.r.  55/.  

29,  Titchborne-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  50/... 
By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Finchley. — 77  and  79,  Station-rd.,  u.t.  78J  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  76 1 

Poplar.— 236  and  238,  St.  Leonard's-rd.,  u.t.  64 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  80/.  

By  E.  & S.  Smith. 

Clerkenwell. — 33,  Red  Lion-st.,  f.  

Commercial-rd.  East. — F.g.r.  30/.,  reversion  in 
63^  yrs 


650 

460 


720 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
anDum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS! 


( For  some  Contracts,  < be.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

•Fire  Station,  Ac 

Manchester  Corporation 

July  31 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Tramway  Depot,  near  Trent  Bridge 

Bridge  at  the  Dale.  Aioslable 

Farmhouse.  Langarth,  near  Truro  

Chapel,  Gelli,  Rhondda  Valley,  Wales  

House,  Hatfield,  Herts  

Alterations  to  Club  Premises.  Langley  Moor,  Durham 

Grand  Stand,  Ac.,  Bramall-lane 

Chapel,  Orford,  Suffolk 

Cottages,  Kdgar-8treet  

Engineering  Works,  Birstall,  Yorks  

Mill,  Ac..  Miles  Platting,  Manchester 

Farm  Buildings,  Newton  Rfgg,  Penrith 

Three  Houses 

Several  Cottages  — 

Alterations  to  Brewery,  Ac..  Rhymoey,  Wales  

Additions  to  Schools,  Port  Errol  

Pier  Works 

Paving  Works  

Technical  Institute,  Cleethorpes  

Business  Premises,  Lossie-Wynd.  Elgin 

Three  Shops  ami  Houses.  Grimeihorpe,  near  Barnsley 

Additions  to  Chapel,  Llwynypia,  Wales 

Alterations  at  Workhouse,  Minster  

Thirty  Cottages,  Mountain  Ash,  Glam  

Wood  Ceiling  at  Baptist  Chapel,  Golcar 

Additions  to  8chools 

Residence,  Surgery,  Ac.,  Treorchy,  South  Wales  ... 

Granite  Road  Metal  

Cart  Sheds,  Ac.,  Bumlcy-road  

Villa,  Lower  Wyke,  Bradford 

Whiustone  Road  Metal 

Steel  Girders  (500  tons) 

Water  Supply  Works,  Baddesley  Ensoi  , Atherstone 

House,  near  Bay  Horse  Station.  Lancaster  

Reservoir  Works,  Uightield 

Additions  to  Police  Statiou,  Oswestry 

House,  Broighter,  Ireland  ... 

Church,  Newton,  Aystermouth,  Wales  

Wall,  Ac.,  Kingstou-lane 

Art  School,  Falmouth  ...  . 

Vestry,  Ac.,  Wesleyan  Chapel,  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall 
Eighteen  Workmen's  Dwellings 
Water  Supply  Works,  Oillis- 

Street  Works 

Business  Premises,  Porhan  lane,  Falmouth 
Church  School,  Rowlands  Gill 
.Sewerage  Work; 

School  Buildings 

Cottages 

Extension  of  Board  Room,  Ac 

Water  Supply  Works  

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Laundry 

Machinery,  Boilers,  Ac. 

Homes,  Dunstable-road  ...  

Street  Works,  Glouccster-street,  Ac 

Electric  Lighting  Station 

Furniture  

Market  Hall,  Ac 

•Shops  and  Office  Premises  

Church  Works,  Rotherham 

Underground  Convenience,  Ashton  under- I.yne 
Alterations,  Ac.  to  Car  Sheds,  Haymarketandtiosforth 

Two  Shops,  Stanley-street,  Bury,  Lancs 

House.  Fintoua.  Ireland  

Alterations  to  the  “ New  Tun,"  Sowerby  Bridge 

Three  Houses,  Treetou,  Yorks  

Additions  to  National  Schools,  Old  Newton,  Suffolk 
Road  Metal  


Nottingham  City  Council 

Penrith  R.D.C 

Sheffield  Cricket,  Ac.,  Club,  Ltd. 

Hereford  Dwellings  Company,  Ltd. 

Lancs  A Yorks  Railway  Company 

Cumberland  County  Council 

Aberdare  Co-op.  Society,  Ltd.  ..  . 
Strabane  (Ireland)  Union  R.D.C 

Cruden  (Aberdeen)  School  Board 
Sandown  (I.  W.)  Pier  Extension  Co. 
Richmond  Corporation  


Primitive  Methodist  Trustees  .... 
Isle  of  Thanet  Union  Guardians  . 
Park  Cottage  Company,  Ltd 


Lindfield  (Sussex)  Scnool  Board  . 

Dr.  J.  R.  Armstrong  

Stafford  R.D.C.  

Rawtenstall  Corporation  


Sunderland  R.D.C 

L.  A N.W.  A G.W.R.  Compame 


Mr.  U.  G.  Smith  

Salford  Corporation  

Salop  County  Council  .... 

Rev.  W.  Kane 

Rev.  H.  Williams  

Uxbridge  Burial  Board 


East  Orinstead  U.D.C 

Armagh  District  Committee  . 
Bindley  (Lancs)  U.D.C 


Newport  (Salop)  U.D.C 

Abingdon  School  Board 

E9her  and  The  Dittons  U.D.C. 
Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union 

Chapel-en-le- Frith  R.D.C 

Hendon  Guardians  

do. 

Luton  Guardiuus  

Norwich  Corporation  

Hornsey  U.D.C 

East  Ham  School  Board 

Leeds  Corporation 

Walthamstow  Parochial  Charities 


Newbury  Town  Council  ., 


A.  Brown.  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Nottingham  

.1.  W.  Smith,  St.  Andrew's-scjuare,  Penrith 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Redruth  - • •••• 

W.  I).  Morgan,  Architect,  6,  Bailey-street,  Ion  Pentre,  R.S.O. 

W.  Marshall,  Hatfield  Park,  Hatfield  

O W.  Salkeld,  High-street,  Laugley  Moor  

A Leitch,  Engineer,  40,  St.  Enoch  square,  Glasgow 

H Wlnkworth,  Architect,  3a,  Hattou-court,  Ipswich 

G.  H.  Godsell,  Architect,  Palace  Chambers,  Hereford 

j.  Barton  A Son.  Architects.  Dewsbury 

R.  C.  Irwin,  Hunt  s Bank,  Manchester  

G.  Dale  Oliver.  County  Architect  

J.  L.  Smith  A Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare  

J.  E.  Sharkie,  Council  Offices,  Strabane  

T.  Roderick.  Architect,  Aoerdare  ••••••• 

Jenkins  A Marr,  Civil  Engineers,  16,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen 
T R.  Saunders,  Engineer,  Belgrave  Chambers,  \ entnor,  I.W  .. 

j.  u.  Brierley,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Richmond  

F.  Croft.  Architect,  Victoria  Chambers,  Grimsby 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  

R.  W.  Dixon,  Architect,  8,  Eastgate,  Barnsley  

Griffiths  A Jones,  Architects,  Tonypandy 

L.  Grant,  Architect,  Iligh-street.  Sittiugbourne  

Morgan  A Elford,  Architects,  Mountain  Ash  

J Berry,  Architect,  9,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield  

E.  Waugh,  Boltro-road,  Hayward's  Heath  

W.  D Morgau,  Architect,  23,  St.  Mary -street,  Cardiff  

W.  Morgan,  i,  Martiu -street,  Stafford  - • 

A W.  Lawson,  Civil  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices.  Rawtenstall 
j.  F.  Walsh  A Nicholas,  Archts.,  L.  A V.  Bank  Chmbrs.,  Halifa 

T.  Young,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sunderland 

A.  E.  Bolter,  Paddington  Station,  London  -•••-.  , 

Willcox  A Raikes,  Civil  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 
J.  Parkinson,  Architect,  67,  Church-street,  Lancaster  

L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Hall.  Salford  

A T Davis,  County  Surveyor.  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury  

M.  A.  Robinson,  Architect,  Richmoud-street,  Londonderry 

E.  M.  B.  Vaughan,  Architect,  Cardiff 

W.  L.  Eves,  Architect,  64,  High-street,  Uxbridge 

0.  Caldwell,  Architect,  Penzance 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Redruth  

R.  Wilds,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  East  Orinstead 

Dorman,  County  Surveyor,  Court  House,  Armagh  

A.  Holden,  Civil  Engineer,  Cross-street,  Uindley 

W.  Swift.  Architect,  4,  Princes-street,  Truro  ...  . 

F.  R N.  Haswell,  Architect,  77,  Tyne-street,  North  shields 

W.  Wyatt,  Engineer,  99,  Radford-road,  Leamington  

Offices,  33,  Bath  street,  Abingdon  

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Portsmouth-road,  Thames  Ditton  ... 
Lansdell  A Harrison,  Architects,  38,  Bow-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C 
Sterling  A Swann,  Civil  Engineers,  Town  Hall,  Chapel-en-le. frit 
H T Hare,  Architect,  13,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C 

do. 

B.  B.  Franklin,  Architect,  21,  Market-hill,  Luton 

A.  E.  Collins,  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich  -• 

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  South  wood-lane,  Hlghgate,  N 

Clerk,  School  Board  Offices,  East  Ham,  E 

See  Advertisement  ••••• : 

W.  A.  Longmore,  Bridge-chambers,  Hoe-street,  Walthamstow 

F.  R.  Brown,  6.  Henry-street,  Rotherham  •••  ••••• 

Burton  A Percival,  Archts.,  180A,  Stamford-st.,  Ash  ton-under- Lyne 

A.  E Le  Rossignol,  Engineer,  Paudon  Buildings,  Newcastle  

Openshaw  A Gill,  Architects,  Derby  Chambers,  Fleet-street,  Bury 

J.  L.  Donnelly,  Architect,  24,  High-street,  Omagh  

W.  H.  D.  Horsfall,  Architect,  Tower  Chambers,  Halifax  . 

S.  Land,  Treeton,  Yorks  • 

A.  J.  Lacey,  Architect,  6,  Upper  King-street,  Norwich  .... 

S.  J.  L.  Vincent,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Newbury. 


be  delivered 

May 

6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

7 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

11 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

13 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May 

14 

do. 

May 

15 

do. 

do. 

do 

May- 

18 

do 

Mav 

20 

do. 

May  22 
May  23 

No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


"Clerk  of  Works 

•Architectural  Draughtsman  

District  Road  Surveyors  (Four) .... 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
•General  Superintendent  of  Roads. 

•Draughtsman 

•County  Surveyor 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Cannock  U.D.C 

Plymouth  Corporation  

Nottingham  Corporation  

Hampstead  Borough  Council 
do. 

Middlesbrough  Corporation  . 
Breconshire  County  Council. 


3 Guineas  per  week  . 

1001.  per  anuum  

1751.  per  annum  

6001.  per  annum 

2001.  per  annum 

2501.  per  annum  


Application 
to  be  in 


May  10 
May  18 
do. 

May  20 

do. 

May  22 
June  1 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vl.  vlll.  x.  A xx. 


Public  Appointments , pp,  xviib.  A xx. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
verage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 

Jiuality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
iould  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
lformation. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

lard  Stocks  1 14  6 per  1,000  alongside,  In  river. 

tough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  ..... ... ...  1 n o ,,  11  11 

facing  Stocks.....  2 12  0 „ >»  » 

Shippers  ....-280  ,,  11  », 

flettons ..-  190  „ at  railway  depot. 

ited  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 15  6 ,,  „ „ 

sst  Fareham  Red  3 n o „ n 11 

est  Red  pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,,  n „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4 4 6 „ n 

Do.,  Bullnose  . — 490,,  ,,  ,1 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  426  ,,  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 
sst  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers— 13  o o ,,  ■> 

Headers  12  o o ,,  ,,  n 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o „ 1,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o „ „ >■ 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  11 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o „ 11  n 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,1  11  11 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o 1,  n 11 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  ..  ia  o o „ „ n 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o t,  n u 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o „ ,1  ,, 

Double  Headers. . 14  o 0 ,,  ,1  ,1 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o ,,  ,1  ,t 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  IS  o o ,,  „ ,1 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,,  ,1 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  ...  - a 0 o „ less  than  best 
s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 P“  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o ,,  1, 

Best  Portland  Cement  36  6 per  ton  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

WOOD. 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
£ s d.  £ s.  d. 


Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4ro  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 0 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8 in.  to  10 in.)  ....  3 ia  6 3 >5  0 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 3 o o 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)..  400  4 10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in — • • 27  10  o 28  10  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  0 0 25  0 0 

Battens,  2%  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

,,  ,,  3in.  by  gin.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  n in. 

and  9 in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  1310  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in 25  o o 26  o 0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  22  o o 33  o o 

Battens .- 16  10  o 17  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 18  10  o 20  o c 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 17  ° 0 *8  o 0 

Battens 14  o o 14  10  c 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

a o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depfit. 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depSt 


15 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  — . . . 

Battens 12  n 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. . 15  i< 
n 11  n 3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  > 

Battens. 12  1 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  1 
,1  11  11  3 in-  hy  9 in.  13  c 

,,  ,,  battens  n 1 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16  1 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  01 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  1 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  0 

in.  do.  do.  ....  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

Teak,  per  load  16 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube ..  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( 

METALS. 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb. 

Thin  ,,  

Tin — English  Ingots ,, 

Solder— Plumbers’  

Tinmen's 

Blowpipe ,, 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

r ft.  delivered. 


Ancaster  in  blocks 
Bath  „ ....  1 7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  — . . 1 6 J 
Grinshill  „ ....  x xo 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  a a 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks.,  a ij 
Red  Corsebill  ,,  a 5 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 44 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ...  a 10  .. 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

,,  ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto... 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

„ „ 3 in.  self-faced  Ditto 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s-  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor- 11  5 operioooofis 
, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

16  X 8 best  „ 626 

20  x 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  — — 10 18  o 

16  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  a6 

16X  8 11  U50 

20X10  Permanent  green  10  o o 
16  x 8 ,1  n 5 i*  6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles-  4*  6 Per  ii000  at  rly.  dep8t. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz.  „ „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  -48  6 per  1,000  „ „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.....  4 o per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  u 11 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles • 3 9 >•  >»  it 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 P«  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles 38,,  1, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

by  9in.  and  11  in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 • • • • • y 10  0 15  10  0 

Battens:  best  24 in. by 7 in. .and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in. . . . . . . 1210  o 13  m o 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  o less  than 

7 in.  and  0 in. 

Deals : seconds ■ ° olesslban  best 

Battens  : seconds..., o 10  o ,,  „ 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Rolled  Steel  J oists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  1, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  

Flitch  Plates  . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  

METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Iron.— 

Common  Bars 9 10  o • • 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  ..  9 J5  0 10 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  ” ..  11  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 10  o 10  1 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 10  5 o 10  r 

„ „ galvanised  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  15  0 

„ „ to  24  g 11  is  o 

,,  „ to. 26  g 13  S ° 

Sheet  iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 13  ° ° 

,,  n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  15  o 

,,  ,,  26  g 15  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 17  o o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  17  10  o 

,,  „ 26  g.  19  o o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  13  o o 

„ 11  22  g.  and  24  g. 


13  10  o 

14  b o 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  13  o o 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  14  o o 

„ ,1  26  g 15  o o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 11  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  15  10  o 

Pipe  in  coils  16  o o 

Soil  Pipe..  . - 18  10  o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne ton  24  o o 

Silesian...... 23  10  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 03 

Thin  ....... ... 012 

Copper  nails  — — — — „ 012 


15  oz.  thirds  

„ fourths  

ai  oz.  thirds  .. 

••  „ fourths... 

26  oz.  thirds  .......... 

3d.  per 

.....  ajd. 

3id. 

3*d. 

S<L 

3a  oz.  thirds  

,,  ,,  fourths 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  .... 

ll  II  31  „ .... 

6d. 

5id. 

3id. 

- 4id. 

1 ::  :: 

.....  3jd. 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

n 11  n in  barrels 

1,  ,1  n in  drums  — 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes 

11  11  it  in  barrels 

11  ij  n in  drums  _. 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ...  — ...  .. . . ... . _ 

li  in  drums ! 0 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  24  1 

Red  Lead,  Dry. . 2.  j 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty— —per  cwt.  o 

Stockholm  Tar  pcr  barrel’  1 1 


VARNISHES,  &c.  pe 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  - 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ... 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work" 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work  

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  ....  * 

apan  Gold  Size  .......... * * * ” ’ ” 

31ack  Japan  . — ..  — .I  — *.!  — ” — 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .. 

D TH^ck  J ‘J  


Brunswick  Blac„ 

Berlin  Black  

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  L.  (Next  week). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items] 
SriSrn611  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NO' 


i 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
tactory.  I be  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. in.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABERDEEN.— For  new  Greyfriars  Church,  Aberdeen, 
for  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  under  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  extension  of  Marischal  College  :— 

Masonry.—  Pringle  & Glessor,  Aber- 
deen   .£7,299  o o 

Plastering.— Stephen  & Sons,  Aber- 
deen  xn  13  o 

Joinery.  — Macandrew  & Sons,  Aber- 
deen  1,030  o o 

Painting.—].  Whyte,  Aberdeen. . ..  134  0 o 

Slating. — Adam  & Co.,  Aberdeen  . . 88  5 o 

Electric  Lighting. — A.  G.  Elmslie, 

Abeerdeen 53  0 0 

Ironmongery. — Bladen  & Co.,  Glas- 

r Sow _ 126  2 8 

Heating. — Shinas,  Laing,  & Co., 

Aberdeen 122  o o 

Plumbing.—].  Dean,  Aberdeen,  to 
pay  >£59  10s.,  the  contractor  re- 
ceiving pipes  and  other  old  mate- 
rial. 

[Schedule  of  quantities  by  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  Mar- 
shall Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A.,  Aberdeen.] 

| See  also  next  page. 


BONE  DRY  PLANKS  and  BOARDS 


IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 


Store  Yards. 

DISS  STREET,  > 

MENOTTI  STREET, 
DERBYSHIRE  STREET, 
CHESHIRE  STREET,  I 
HAGUE  STREET,  J 


BETHNAL  GREEN. 


Wharf. 

PARNELL  WHARF,  OLD  FORD. 

THE  LARGEST 


SPECIAL  LINE. 

Prime  Selected, 
Kiln-dried,  Square-edged, 
PITCH  PINE  for 
Church  Seats  and 
Seat  Ends. 

Special  widths. 

STOCK  OF  CUBA 


HONDURAS  MAHOGANY 
OAK  CILLS 

WHITEWOOD  FASCIAS 
WAINSCOT  OAK 
TEAK 

ITALIAN  WALNUT 
WALNUT  PLANKS 
PENCIL  CEDAR 
KAURI  PINE 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


WM.  MAIXINSON  & CO. 


(Telephone  1319  Avenue.) 


Head  Offices:  136  & 138,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.E. 


TLh e Builber, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Joint  Terminal  Railway  Station,  Howrah,  Calcutta. — Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo,  Architect  

North  London  Crematorium,  Finchley-roid. — Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Yeates,  Architects  . 

'Competition  Design  for  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary. — By  Mr.  J.  Hessell  Tillman,  F.R.I.B.A 

Blocks  in  Text. 

•*  Fairmede,"  New  Southgate.. — Page  465  ( Illustrations  to  Student’s  Column  ... . : — Page  469 


Extra  Large-Page  Ink  Litho. 
Double- Page  Ink  Photo. 

Two  Double-Page  Photo-Lithos. 


Architecture  at  the  Paris  Salon — 457 

Notes  459 

•Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  1 461 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 46a 

Magazines  and  Reviews  464 

. tt-'alrmccle,  New  Southgate 465 

' The  London  County  Council 465 

• Sanitary  Inspectors' Association  465 

Applications  Under  the  1894  London  Building  Act  466 

■ Archaeological  Societies  466 

Architectural  Societies 467 


Architecture  at  the  Paris  Salon. 

other,  since  the 
•commencement  ol  the  preparations  for  the 
•1900  Exhibition,  they  have  now  at  last  got 
into  a building  which  is  to  be  their  per- 
manent home  for  many  years  to  come,  viz., 
the  Grand  Palais  de  l’Art  which  was  erected 
in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  in  the  first 
instance,  but  also  as  a permanent  art-gallery 
for  the  future.  The  building  seems  almost 
-to  have  been  designed  with  a view  to  pro- 
viding for  the  separation  of  the  two  Salons, 
the  Old  and  New ; since  the  plan,  as 
described  'last  year,  consists  of  two  main 
divisions,  differently  arranged  and  treated, 
but  connected  internally.  The  larger 
-division  of  the  plan,  next  the  gardens,  con- 
sists of  a block  of  building  in  this  shape  ^ 
with  a grand  double  staircase  in  the  shank 
opposite  the  main  entrance  ; this  has  two 
stories  of  galleries  surrounding  a great 
•central  court  roofed  with  glass.  The  other 
division  forms  a long  block  joining  on  to  the 
•shank,  and  nearly  but  not  quite  parallel  to 
the  larger  block,  the  line  of  its  outer  facade 
being  governed  by  the  line  of  the  Avenue 
•d’Antin,  to  which  it  faces.  In  this  block 
there  is  a circular  central  hall  and  dome, 
•with  staircases  ascending  to  right  and  left 
.parallel  with  the  long  elevation  ; and  in  this 
•block,  which  is  the  smaller  but  architec- 
turally the  more  effectively  arranged  of  the 
two,  the  new  Salon  has  its  abode,  the  larger 
■block,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  central 
•court,  being  occupied  by  the  Old  Salon. 
The  amicable  arrangement  by  which,  at  the 
Galerie  des  Machines,  one  entrance  fee 
admitted  to  both  Salons,  has  been  aban- 
doned ; there  are  separate  entrances,  and  a 
•“  wicket  ” between  the  two  Salons,  which 
cannot  be  passed  -in  either  direction  without 
payment.  The  arrangement  is  not  con- 
venient, nor  is  it  the  best  in  the  interests 
•of  the  two  exhibitions. 

In  our  title  we  have  only  named  “the 
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Paris  Salon  ” in  the  singular  number,  for  at 
the  New  Salon  there  is  this  year  no  archi- 
tectural department  worth  mention,  the 
exhibits  being  confined  to  a few  specimens' 
of  furniture  designed  by  architects.  At  the 
Old  Salon  the  upper  story  of  galleries  is 
devoted  to  paintings,  the  ground  stories  to 
engravings,  drawings,  and  architecture,  the 
latter  occupying  one-half  the  ground-floor 
space,  so  that  it  is  provided  for  in  a better 
and  more  dignified  manner  than  at  the 
Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  where  it  had  only  two 
rooms  and  the  gallery  round  the  central 
court,  into  which  no  one  ever  went.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  present  architectural 
galleries  are  very  much  frequented,  but  they 
are  part  of  the  main  suite,  at  all  events. 

As  usual,  the  leading  exhibit  of  the  year  is 
one  of  those  collections  of  classic  restoration 
drawings  on  an  immense  scale,  which  come 
from  the  Villa  Medici.  This  is  M.  Tournaire’s 
“Delphi” — drawings  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  ruins,  and  a complete  restoration  of  the 
whole  site.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the 
temples  and  shrines,  the  elat  actuel  gives 
more  data  than  is  the  case  with  many  of 
these  restorations.  The  restored  elevation 
shows  a crowd  of  temples,  shrines,  treasure- 
houses,  &c.,  rising  up  the  hill  and  flanking 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  at  the  top  the  long  side 
facade  of  the  Doric  temple,  with  an  uglv 
break  cut  out  of  its  line  of  roof  for  a 
hypsethral  opening, with  an  effect  which  seems 
in  itself  the  best  argument  against  this  theory 
of  the  mode  of  lighting  a Greek  temple  ; the 
Greek  architectural  eye  would  surely  never 
have  put  up  with  that.  Towards  the  right 
of  the  mass  of  buildings  is  a colossal  nude 
statue  of  Apollo.  There  are  two  exceedingly 
good  drawings  of  two  of  the  recovered  bronze 
statues  in  their  actual  state,  and  a drawing 
of  a curious  column,  for  which  we  are  not 
given  the  data,  in  which  the  fluting  is 
interrupted  at  regular  intervals  by  a growth 
of  acanthus  leaves.  If  this  is  a true  detail, 
based  on  facts,  it  adds  to  the  other  evidence, 
which  crops  up  from  time  to  time,  that  Greek 
architectural  design  was  not  so  devoid  of 
varieties  and  even  eccentricities  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  supposing. 

Besides  the  usual  classic  restoration 
scheme  from  Rome,  we  have  also  the  usual 
ultra-sublime  conceptions  of  the  students  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  home,  who  are 
given  an  abstract  idea  to  put  into  architectural 
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form,  without  [apparently  the  slightest  limit- 
ing condition  as  to  size,  cost,  or  practicability 
of  execution.  This  year  the  subject  is 
“Monument  aux  Heros  de  l’lndependance,” 
and  the  design  made  by  M.  Ferret  and  M. 
Andre  Collin  for  this  (numbered  3,801  in  the 
catalogue)  contains  some  really  fine  ideas  in 
architectural  treatment,  the  whole  spoiled 
and  the  scale  reduced  by  the  enormous 
colossal  figure  cut  in  the  rock  above  it. 
There  are  Two  or  three  other  drawings  by 
competitors  in  the  same  subject,  which  are 
simply  preposterous,  and  represent  things 
which,  in  a practical  and  economic  sense, 
could  never  possibly  be  built.  Is  it  any  real 
benefit  to  architectural  students  to  be  en- 
couraged to  do  this  kind  of  thing  ? It  is  so 
easy  to  be  sublime  (on  paper)  when  you  are 
left  without  any  limits  as  to  size  or  cost ; it 
would  surely  be  better  if  students  were 
either  given  [the  limit  of  size  of  the  site,  or 
a limit  of  proposed  cost.  It  would  be  much 
better  practice  for  them  to  see  what  effect 
they  could  produce  within  that  limit,  than  to 
draw  out  these  architectural  nightmares. 

Apart  from  these,  there  is  rather  more 
representation  of  current  architecture  actually 
carried  out,  or  to  be  carried  out,  than  we 
usually  find  among  the  Salon  exhibits. 
Among  these  is  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Versailles,  by  M.  Le  Grand,  illustrated  in  a 
fine  set  of  drawings.  It  presents  the  usual 
general  type  of  a French  suburban  hotel  de 
ville,  with  high  roofs  and  a fleche  or  spirelet 
on  the  ridge,  and  triple  entrance  doors  in  the 
centre  of  the  ground  story ; but  it  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  produced  partly  by  the 
bold  projection  of  the  two  ends  of  the  facade, 
partly  by  the  breadth  of  treatment  of  the 
upper  story  with  its  coupled  rusticated 
columns  and  mullioned  windows  between ; 
in  the  photograph  from  the  actual  building 
it  looks  even  better  than  in  the  drawings. 
M.  Dore  exhibits  the  drawings  of  his  Hotel 
de  Ville  for  Lens,  a building  of  considerable 
originality,  in  a very  free  Renaissance  style ; 
the  principal  story  shows  large  square-headed 
windows  with  a carved  enrichment  worked 
along  the  top  and  half-way  down  the  jambs, 
the  rest  plain— a piquant  effect.  Above  these 
windows  is  a very  boldly-carved  frieze  in 
high  relief,  of  figures  and  scrolls  combined. 

Two  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best,  exhibits 
of  recently  executed  work  are  shown  by  M. 
Hermant ; the  Caserne  des  Celestins, 
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Boulevard  Henri  IV.,  and  the  houses 
forming  Nos.  132  and  134  in  Rue  Reaumur. 
The  caserne  is  a military  barracks  in  three 
blocks  separated  by  a space  and  entrance 
gates;  in  the  general  design  of  the  blocks 
there  is  a certain  similarity,  but  the  centre 
-block  is  kept  lower  than  the  side  ones,  and 
the  outer  blocks  have  a modillion  cornice, 
the  centre  one  a plain  cornice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entrance  in  the  middle  of 
the  centre  block  is  the  ornamental  point  of 
the  building,  with  decorative  iron  gates  of 
fine  design,  and  sculptured  spandrel  figures 
above  the  arch.  This  centre  portion  is 
shown  in  a remarkably  fine  and  very 
large  washed  detail  elevation,"  about 
as  fine  an  example  of  architectural 
drawing  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The 
whole  design  is  an  excellent  example  of 
interesting  treatment  given  to  a prac- 
tical building,  without  over-ornamenting 
it  or  departing  from  its  true  character  ; 
the  slight  variation  of  design  between 
the  outer  and  the  centre  blocks 
gives  a good  effect  of  contrast,  while  the 
.strong  rusticated  ground  story,  the  same  in 
all  three,  binds  the  whole  together.  The 
Rue  Reaumur  buildings  form  an  immense 
block  of  apartment  houses,  with  the  windows, 
above  the  ground  story,  grouped  under  lofty 
arched  bays,  and  enriched  with  well-designed 
iron  balcony  grills  ; above  the  entrance  a 
blcck  is  carried  up  as  a kind  of  tower,  with 
bold  rusticated  treatment  and  a cupola  over ; 
the  upper  part  occupied  by  a clock  face 
supported  by  carved  figures  in  low  relief. 
This  and  the  “ caserne  ” are  among  the  class 
-of  works  in  which  French  architects  are  seen 
at  their  best,  where  the  problem  is  to  give 
some  architectural  interest  to  an  essentially 
utilitarian  building. 

Among  ideal  compositions  one  is  shown 
which  is  not  utopian,  and  which  might 
very  well  be  carried  out  with  fine  effect. 
This  is  M.  Henry’s  " Monument  a la  Con- 
corde, a design  for  a monumental  archi- 
tectural screen  to  be  erected  across  the  west 
end  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  and  therefore 
flanking  the  east  side  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  It  consists  mainly  of  a colon- 
naded and  vaulted  loggia,  straight  at  the  two 
ends  and  parallel  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde ; the  centre  portion  is  recessed  by 
means  of  two  quadrant  colonnades  falling 
back  to  a triumphal  arch  gateway,  the  axis 
of  which  is  of  course  in  line  with  the  axis 
of  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  Place. 
This  leaves  an  open  space,  the  centre  of 
which  is  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  the 
monument  to  “ Concorde, ’’  a pyramidal 
sculpture  group  in  bronze.  The  design  is 
fully  illustrated  by  plan,  elevations,  and 
perspective  drawings  ; it  is  highly  creditable 
to  its  author,  and  a design  which  could  be 
carried  out  at  no  abnormal  or  dispropor- 
tionate cost;  and  it  would  render  more 
complete  the  fine  vista  of  architectural 
effect  extending  in  one  axis  from  the  Arc 
de  l’Etoile  eastward  to  the  court-yard  of  the 
Louvre. 

In  church  architecture  there  is  not  much 
of  interest  shown— there  seldom  is  much  of 
modern  church  architecture  at  the  Salon,  and 
what  there  is  is  usually  little  sympathetic  to 
the  English  eye.  For  modern  churches  the 
French  seem  lor  the  present  to  have  settled 
down  to  a kind  of  hard  and  somewhat 
clumsy  neo-Romanesque,  the  designs  show- 
ing generally  little  charm  either  of  grouping 
or  detail,  though  there  are  sometimes  new 


ideas  in  planning,  as  in  M.  Eschbaecher’s 

“ Projet  de  leglise  pour  le  ville  de  B ” ; 

but  one  never  knows  exactly  whether  these 
“ projets  ” are  bona-fide  or  not.  Among  the 
modern  designs  for  churches  the  only  one 
which  pleased  us  at  all  was  the  competition 
design  for  a church  at  Grenoble  by  M. 
Chesnay  ; this  is  not  a Romanesque  but  an 
Italian  design,  with  a campanile  at  the 
south-west  angle  ; the  exterior  is  illus- 
trated in  a pretty  sketch,  the  interior 
in  a perspective  showing  a very 
elaborate  scheme  of  colour  decoration,  in 
which  the  prevailing  tone  is  a little  garish  ; 
but  there  is  much  more  refinement  of  style 
and  detail  in  this  design  than  in  most  of  the 
Gothic  ones.  France  was  the  cradle  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  the  feeling  for  it  has  fled 
from  modern  France.  The  best  drawings 
the  French  architects  of  to-day  produce  in 
connexion  with  mediaeval  work  are  their 
restorations  of  half-ruined  mediaeval  struc- 
tures, which  are  always  admirably  drawn. 
An  example  is  shown  in  M.  Ernest’s  “ Abbaye 
de  Longpont : Essai  de  Restauration.”  Appa- 
rently the  nave  remains  up  to  the  crown  of 
the  aisle  vaulting,  and  part  of  the  east  end 
with  the  flying  buttresses,  and  sufficient  of 
the  transept  and  west-end  walls  to  offer 
pretty  good  data  for  restoration.  The  draw- 
ings both  of  the  existing  remains  and  the 
restoration  are  admirable  in  completeness 
and  finish. 

Among  theatrical  designs  is  an  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  design  (as  we  take  it  to  be)  of  a 
“ Projet  de  Theatre  pour  une  petite  Ville,” 
by  M.  Paul  Huillard,  which  shows  how  every- 
thing is  exaggerated  in  these  academical 
designs;  the  design  is  quite  beyond  and  out 
of  keeping  with  a “ petite  ville,”  and  looks 
more  as  if  intended  for  a principal  street  in 
a large  city.  That  we  take  to  be  an  effect  of 
the  competition  in  the  preparation  of  ideal 
designs  on  an  enormous  scale,  already 
referred  to ; the  Ecole  des  Beaux  - Arts 
student  loses  all  feeling  for  simplicity  and 
restraint  in  architectural  design,  and  cannot 
design  a theatre  ostensibly  for  a small  town 
without  trying  to  give  a grandiose  effect  to  it 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  assumed  cir- 
cumstances. M.  Gosset  exhibits  a 11  Projet 
de  Theatre  populaire,”  the  special  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  provide  a system  of 
exit  doors  all  round  the  back  of  the  audi- 
torium, at  equal  distances.  The  plan  seems 
a good  one  enough  for  the  purpose.  As  far 
as  we  observed,  there  are  no  plans  of  actual 
recently-built  theatres  exhibited.* 

There  are  some  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
English  visitor,  from  the  special  treatment  of 
the  plan  and  arrangement,  arising  out  of 
French  habits  of  living.  Among  these  is 
M.  Van  der  Boyen’s  “ Hotel,  Rue  de  JLota,” 
shown  in  a nearly  complete  set  of  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections.  This  small  plan 
shows  three  staircases;  the  first  a semi- 
circular staircase  as  dignified  as  the  space 
will  allow,  from  the  porte-cochere  entrance 
to  the  lobby  outside  the  entertaining-rooms, 
of  which  the  salon  occupies  the  whole  front 
of  the  plan,  and  the  salle-^-manger  most 
of  the  side  space  between  it  and  the 
courtyard.  From  this  point  commences 
the  “escalier  de  famille,”  leading  to 
the  diminutive  bedrooms,  &c.  The  salon, 

* As  those  of  our  readers  will  know  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  Salon,  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
whereabouts  of  anything  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
catalogue. 


with  its  curved  and  painted  ceiling,  is  evi-  : 
dently,  for  the  size  of  the  house,  a most  1 
sumptuous  room ; it  is  a case  in  which  i 
everything  is  sacrificed  for  a spacious-: 
appearance  in  the  entertaining  rooms.  The:: 
clever  planning  of  the  other  rooms,  however,, 
and  of  the  servants’  stair,  is  worth  attention.  : 
The  front  elevation  shows  a stone  basement 
with  brickwork  above  and  a good  deal  of? 
colour  introduced  into  it ; an  unusual  treat-  \ 
ment  in  a Parisian  house.  Among  other  1: 
examples  of  domestic  architecture  one  of  ! 
the  best  is  M.  Paumier’s  “Hotel  de  M.  j 
de  B . . . , a Paris.”  Architecturally  this  is  1 
more  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Paris  private  :j 
house,  with  some  nice  little  points  in  the  a 
detail,  such  as  the  suggestion  of  an  Ionic 
volute  in  the  treatment  of  the  crowning  : 
moulding  above  the  windows.  There 
is  a good  deal  that  is  good  in  the  : 
plan,  although  we  observe  on  the  : 
upper  floor  the  old  blunder  of  French  ; 
planning,  the  internal  water-closet  with  no  1 
window  or  ventilation,  which  French  archi-  ■ 
tects  seem  still  unable  to  part  with. 
Dussart’s  “ Une  Villa  au  Bord  de  la  Mer  ” is  ; 
a picturesque  house  with  an  angle  tower  • 
with  balcony  rising  from  a lofty  bastion  of 
masonry  ; the  whole  is  very  picturesque,  but 
it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  a 
castle  in  the  air  rather  than  an  actual  house. 
M.  Degreve’s  “ Habitation  de  Campagne  ’’  is 
less  eccentric  'than  the  designs  we  usually 
find  under  this  title  in  the  Salon  ; the  lower 
walls  are  built  of  herring-bone  brick  or  tile 
work  with  stone  angles,  the  upper  portion 
half-timber.  In  M.  Pottier’s  " Villa  de  M. 

P.  . . .”  we  have  the  “ Maison  de  Cam- 
pagne ” in  all  its  tawdriness  of  barge-boards 
run  mad,  as  also  in  another  villa  by  M. 
Bernard,  capped  with  enormously  projecting 
roofs,  as  if  it  had  a bonnet  on.  This  may 
perhaps  have  a practical  defence  as  a means 
of  keeping  the  sun  off  the  walls,  but  tha 
appearance  is  very  bad. 

M.  Perronne’s  plans  and  model  of  the 
“ Pavilion  de  Chirurgie,  k l’Asile  Clinique” 
are  worth  attention,  and  appear  to  represent 
an  executed  work,  though  the  locality  is  not 
stated.  Two  large  rooms  with  semi-decagon 
bays  form,  on  the  ground  plan,  the  operating 
rooms,  connected  with  rooms  for  the  sterili. 
sation  of  instruments,  for  anaesthesia,  &c.  -r 
situated  between  them  is  the  surgeons’  room* 
with  a bathroom  opening  out  of  it.  The 
whole  building  is  very  carefully  and  practi 
cally  planned. 

In  connexion  with  the  recent  exhibition 
we  have  M.  Louvet’s  drawings  of  the  Palai3 
des  Beaux-Arts,  and  M.  Formig^’s  studies  for 
the  admirable  Roumanian  pavilion,  including 
a very  fine  coloured  detail  elevation.  This 
was  one  of  the  best  designed  pavilions  in  the 
great  Exhibition.  Then  there  are  two  models 
which  are  worth  attention.  One  is  that  of  a 
funeral  monument  to  a poet,  whose  initial 
only  is  given  ; it  consists  of  a stele  bearing 
the  bronze  bust  of  the  poet,  on  a capital  of 
rather  Byzantine  type  ; a nude  female 
figure  is  prostrated  at  the  base,  clasp- 
ing the  stele  in  an  attitude  of  grief. 

It  is  this  figure,  full  of  expression* 
which  gives  the  real  value  to  the  design. 
The  other  model  is  also  sepulchral ; it  is 
that  of  a mausoleum  of  a private  family* 
and  takes  the  form  of  a kind  of  apse,  in 
horse-shoe  shape  both  in  section  and  plan ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a sculptural 
group,  and  floor  and  wall  are  decorated  with 
conventional  foliage  designs,  probably  in- 
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tended  to  be  executed  in  mosaic.  M. 
Narjoux’s  “Chateau  de  Chambeau  — Con- 
struction et  Restauration,’’  does  not  show  in 
what  the  “ restoration  ” consists  nor  how  far 
it  is  carried ; but  this  is  a beautiful  set  of 
drawings  of  a house  in  chateau  style,  very 
effective  in  grouping,  and  very  quiet  and 
refined  in  general  character.  M.  Taillens’ 
design  for  an  “ Auberge-relais  ” (a  posting- 
inn),  apparently  a “ projet  ” only,  is  pic- 
turesque and  original,  with  its  large  arch 
opening  into  the  courtyard  and  decorated 
with  sculpture  suitable  to  the  occasion  ; this 
portion  of  it  is  shown  in  a pencil  detail 
elevation  on  large  scale.  M.  Ridel’s  grille 
tor  a garden  enclosure  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  metal  design,  very  different  from  the 
English  school,  but  good  of  its  kind.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Pavilion  of  the 
“ Society  des  Aci6ries  ” erected  in  the 
recent  Exhibition  from  the  designs  of 
M.  Botrel ; masonic  forms  of  architec- 
ture imitated  in  metal.  In  connexion 
with  this  class  of  work  may  be  mentioned 
M.  Meissonnier’s  design  for  a lamp  for 
electric  street  lighting,  “ Eclairage  par 
lumiere  diffuse  ’’ — a lamppost  with  a kind  of 
umbrella  feature  at  the  top,  the  under  sur- 
face of  which  is  a reflector  ; the  electric  light 
strikes  directly  on  that,  and  is  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  who  only  has  the 
reflected  light.  This  is  an  idea  which  was 
long  ago  suggested  in  England  as  a method 
of  lighting  interiors.  Among  these  miscel- 
laneous items  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
interesting  design  of  the  “ Bibliotheque 
Schoelcher  ” at  Fort-de-France  (Martinique), 
by  M.  Picq.  This  is  a decorative  treatment 
of  a library  and  small  museum  standing 
alone  on  the  beach  (apparently),  designed 
with  a rather  playful  adaptation  of  classic 
details,  and  certainly  a very  original  little 
building. 

Among  what  may  be  called  the  “ideal’’ 
designs  not  previously  mentioned — i.e., 
designs  which  are  merely  conceptions  on 
paper,  is  a very  grandiose  one  by  M.  Bois 
for  a school  of  artillery  and  engineering ; a 
design  of  M.  Dehaudt  for  a provincial  Con- 
servatoire of  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
illustrates  the  good  effect  that  maybe  got  by 
contrasting  a richly  decorated  central  block 
with  two  nearly  plain  wings,  only  orna- 
mented by  carved  festoons  between  the 
upper  windows  ; and  M.  Auburtin’s  design 
for  a Palace  for  the  reception  of  Sovereigns 
at  Paris ; an  immense  drawing  showing  a 
design  which  is  fine  in  the  general  laying-out 
both  of  the  building  and  the  grounds,  but 
contains  only  commonplaces  in  detail. 

Among  the  large  number  of  drawings 
illustrative  of  ancient  work  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  M.  Chauvet’s  elevation  of  the 
woodwork  and  fresco  paintings  decorating 
the  ancient  manoir  of  Challant,  at  Issogne. 
The  frescoes  fill  up  the  arches  above  the 
line  of  the  wainscotting,  and  appear  to  be 
illustrations  of  industrial  arts.  The  perfect 
manner  in  which  the  surfaces  of  wood  and 
the  masonry  of  the  doorway,  with  its 
alternate  white  and  bluish  stone,  is  imitated, 
is  quite  a triumph  ol  realism.  The  walls  of 
the  old  house  are  scribbled  over  with  curious 
inscriptions  in  old  French,  some  of  which 
are  given.  One  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ L’esprit  humain  ne  se  doibt  hazarder  de 
contredire  aux  dieux  ou  retarder  leur  volonte,  la 
puissance  divine  et  du  tout  grande  et  faut  qu’elle 
domine.” 

On  the  stone  jamb  of  the  door  in  the  prin- 
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cipal  drawing  is  an  inscription  roughly 
chalked  and  carefully  copied  in  the  drawing 
to  the  effect  (not  quite  legible)  that  he  who 
speaks  ill  of  another  may  not  enter  by  this 
door,  concluding  “ car  que  d’aultry  mal  dira 
le  diable  lemportera.” 

Among  other  illustrative  works  we  may 
mention  three  careful  sets  of  drawings  by 
M.  Paquet  of  three  Romanesque  churches, 
those  of  Rhuis,  Pompoint,  and  Fontenay-les- 
Louvres ; the  plans  of  these  are  interesting. 
The  curious  little  Palais  de  Justice  of 
Briollay,  a single  rectangular  building  with 
a room  partitioned  off  inside,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a set  of  drawings  by  M.  Le 
Tourneau.  M.  Delaporte  exhibits  six  good 
water-colour  drawings  in  the  grounds  at 
Versailles.  There  is  a view  of  Carcassonne 
by  M.  Pulsifer,  and  a very  fine  set  of  draw- 
ings by  M.  Pottier-Delinge  of  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  chateau  of  Villers-Cotterets ; 
the  pencil  sketches  of  detail  are  particularly 
good  and  very  interesting,  for  the  carved 
detail  of  this  chateau  represents  the  finest 
class  of  decorative  work  of  the  French 
Renaissance.  Then  we  notice  a restoration  of 
the  piscina  of  the  church  of  “ Ferte-Bernard,” 
by  M.  Viatte,  which  introduces  us  to  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  Renais- 
sance church  detail  ; a photograph  of  its 
existing  condition  is  added — the  restoration 
does  little  more  than  complete  some  broken 
and  partially  defaced  features. 

It  is  regrettable  to  observe  that  the  fine 
colossal  statues  of  the  arts,  in  white  stone, 
in  the  portico  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts, 
have  already  suffered  so  much  from  rain- 
stains  as  to  have  a rather  unhappy  appear- 
ance. Perhaps  this  will  be  least  evident 
when  the  whole  surface  gets  somewhat  toned 
down  by  weather. 


NOTES. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
TohfeM"r,“e  Friday  the  3rd  inst.  Dr. 

Mercier  gave  a lecture  on  the 
subject  of  “ Memory,”  in  which  he  illus- 
trated the  action  of  the  brain  in  memory  by 
analogy  with  the  action  of  inanimate  sub- 
stances under  certain  stresses.  A bar  of 
iron. under  the  stress  of  a slight  weight, 
after  bending,  returned  to  its  original  posi- 
tion ; under  the  stress  of  a heavier  weight  it 
acquired  a “ set,”  the  “ memory  ” of  the 
strain  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  From 
this  “ set  ” it  did  not  recover.  The  result, 
however,  was  different  with  an  organised 
substance,  such  as  a rod  of  wood,  illus- 
trated in  this  instance  by  a long  slender 
whip  - stock,  which,  though  it  took  a 
set  from  a heavy  strain,  tended  to  recover 
from  that  set,  at  first  comparatively  fast,  and 
then  with  diminishing  speed  until  the  normal 
position  was  at  last  recovered.  The 
analogy  with  the  action  of  the  brain  was, 
that  the  brain  was  only  affected  momen- 
tarily by  slight  impressions,  but  that 
stronger  impressions  left  a “ set  ” on  it 
from  which  it  only  slowly  recovered,  the 
very  stongest  impressions  leaving  a per- 
manent “set.”  Thus,  if  we  looked  out 
of  a window  at  a new  scene,  and 
then  turned  away,  the  brain  would  re- 
tain for  a time  the  main  impressions 
— a mountain  on  the  left,  for  instance, 
a wood  in  the  middle  distance,  and  so  on ; 
but  the  lighter  impressions  of  smaller  details 
it  would  almost  at  once  lose  ; they  did  not 
overpass  its  limit  ot  elasticity,  and  in  re- 


gaining its  normal  state  the  brain  was  like 
other  organised  substances — it  tended  to 
forget,  to  lose  the  impression,  quickly  at 
first,  then  more  and  more  slowly,  till  the 
impression  was  totally  effaced.  The 
phenomenon  of  active  memory,  the 
effort  to  recall  an  impression  which 
had  faded,  was  touched  on  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  especially  the 
familiar  case  of  the  memory-searching  for 
a word  which  it  cannot  at  once  find,  and 
which  seems  afterwards  to  emerge  of  itself 
from  some  recess  of  the  brain.  That  the 
philosophy  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject  was 
not  further  elucidated  was  probably  due  to 
the  Institution  clock  marking  the  expiration 
of  the  alloted  hour  for  the  lecture.  We  may 
add,  however,  on  our  own  account,  that  the 
analogy  of  structural  memory  with  me- 
chanical suggests  the  curious  and  rather 
startling  idea  that  memory  is  the  result  of  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  brain  ; and  that 
the  physically  healthy  savage,  occupying  his 
brain  only  on  matters  of  immediate  impor- 
tance to  him,  would  be  untroubled  by 
memories.  This  certainly  seems  the  natural 
deduction  from  Dr.  Mercier’s  thesis. 


-T  „ .The  foundation  stone  was  laid 

The  New  Baptist  r 

Church  House,  a lew  days  ago  of  the  new 

High  Holborn.  Baptist  church  House  to  be 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  34,000/.,  after  Mr. 
Arthur  Keen’s  plans  and  designs,  Mr.  John 
Belcher,  A.R.A.,  having  acted,  we  under- 
stand, as  consulting  architect  to  the  trustees. 
The  buildings,  which  will  be  distinguished 
by  a central  clock  tower,  with  belfry  stage 
and  lantern,  comprise  a council  chamber,  a 
library,  visitors’  and  committee  rooms,  to- 
gether with  various  offices  for  the  Baptist 
Tract  and  Book  Society,  and  cognate 
purposes,  and  the  first  floor  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Baptist  Union  upon  their 
removal  from  their  Missionary  Society’s 
House  in  Furnival-street,  Holborn.  The 
site  has  a frontage  of  80  It.  to  Southampton- 
row  (as  widened),  and  one  of  140  ft.  to 
Eagle-street ; a portion  of  the  ground  was 
given  to  the  trustees  in  compensation  for 
the  demolition  in  February  last  of  their  old 
Baptist  chapel  in  Kingsgate-street,  of  which 
the  southern  end  has  been  taken  by  the 
London  County  Council  for  the  metropolitan 
improvements  now  in  progress  at  High 
Holborn  and  Southampton  - row.  The 
chapel  in  Kingsgate-street  was  built  in 
1855-6,  after  C.  C.  Searle’s  designs,  to 
replace  the  former  chapel  in  Eagle-street, 
founded  in  1735. 


Some  Rebuilding 


The  rebuilding,  with  an  en- 


largement on  the  east  side,  of 
Fleet-street.  the  offices  of  the  Law  Life 
Assurance  Society,  No.  187,  Fleet-street, 
has  now  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Howard 
& Co.,  contractors,  after  plans  and  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Clifton.  The  original 
offices  were  designed  by  John  Shaw,  the 
younger.  The  extension  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  forecourt  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the 
West ; it  has  been  erected  against  the 
side  of  the  tower,  and  is  carried  up  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  second  stage  of 
the  tower.  The  western  forecourt  was 
sold  for  4,500/.  to  the  Insurance  Society 
by  the  trustees  under  the  Act  of  10  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  96.,  for  rebuilding  the  church,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  devote  the  purchase  money 
to  the  building  of  a rectory  house  against 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  tower.  In  that  event 
the  whole  character  of  John  Shaw  the 
elder’s  church  will  be  entirely  spoiled.  Upon 
the  south  side  of  Fleet-street,  immediately 
opposite,  a large  space  has  been  cleared  by 
the  demolition  of  Nos.  23-8,  for  the  erection 
of  a block  of  offices  and  shops  from  the 
plans  and  designs  of  Messrs.  N.  G.  Joseph, 
Son,  & Smithem.  The  present  opening 
affords  a view  from  the  north  of  the  Temple 
church.  Descending  the  street  we  obtain  a 
better  prospect  of  the  church  of  St.  Bride,  as 
we  look  down  the  recently-widened  St. 
Bride’s-avenue,  where  the  houses,  built  from 
John  B.  Papworth’s  designs  after  the  fire  in 
1823,  have  been  pulled  down,  their  sites  (in 
part)  being  taken  for  new  premises,  in  con- 
currence with  the  scheme  for  the  gradual 
setting  back  of  the  line  of  frontage  on  that 
side  of  the  main  thoroughfare. 


Professor  Waldstein,  on 
ThSodetymC  Thursday  last  week,  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  at  the 
Hellenic  Society  under  the  title  “A  Dis- 
covery of  Marbles  related  to  the  Pediments 
of  the  Parthenon.”  The  marbles  in  ques- 
tion are  not  newly  discovered  ; they  have 
been  for  some  years  in  a museum  at  Dresden, 
where  no  special  value  has  been  attached  to 
them  until  Professor  Waldstein  noticed  that 
they  appeared  to  reproduce  to  some  extent 
the  line  and  attitude  of  the  Ilissus  and 
Theseus  figures  of  the  Parthenon,  as  if 
based  on  these  as  models.  There  are  two 
statuettes,  a male  and  a female  figure,  of 
which  the  former,  the  photograph  of  which 
was  thrown  on  the  screen,  at  once  suggests 
the  recollection  of  the  Theseus  figure,  and 
some  other  examples  were  shown  of  statues 
which  also  showed  certain  derivations  from 
this  and  the  so-called  Ilissus  figure.  Pro- 
fessor Waldstein's  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  Parthenon  sculptures  became  to  some 
extent  a kind  of  model  or  school,  and  other 
works  were  produced  which  resembled  them, 
not  as  copies,  but  as  showing  the  influence 
of  the  recollection  of  these  figures  on  the 
work  of  other  sculptors.  This  is  quite 
possible — perhaps  even  probable  ; but  is  it 
not  also  possible  that  the  Parthenon  figures 
of  river-gods  and  heroes  themselves  repre- 
sented an  accepted  type,  which  Phidias 
followed  out  for  what  may  be  called  ritual 
reasons,  while  imparting  to  them  a special 
power  derived  from  his  own  genius  ? 


Mr.  Holden  described  last 

Electric <Metcr.  week  in  a PaPer  read  to  ‘he 
Institution  of  Electrical 

Engineers  a meter  which  he  had  invented  to 
register  electric  energy.  At  first  sight  the 
meter  appeared  to  be  a very  complicated 
one.  It  did  not  register  continuously,  the 
electrical  mechanism  only  operated  for  a 
second  in  every  minute.  This  was  effected 
by  means  of  clockwork,  which  closed  a 
circuit  once  every  minute.  Hence  a 
magnetic  impulse  was  given  to  the 

spindle  of  the  meter  sufficient  to  make 
it  register  two  complete  turns  exactly 
at  full  load.  It  started  to  register 

with  a current  less  than  the  fi  .eth 
of  its  maximum  curren  and  thr  > the 
impulse  made  the  spindle  turn  only  the 
twenty-fifth  part  of  a complet  revolution. 
The  wonderful  accuracy  of  this  meter  was 
obtained  by  means  of  an  iron  disc  fitted  on 
the  spindle  and  rotating  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a permanent  magnet.  Hitherto  in 


most  meters  it  has  been  customary  to  use  a 
copper  disc  and  to  depend  on  the  eddy 
currents  induced  in  it  for  the  “ braking  ” 
effect.  Mr.  Holden’s  paper  is  a most 
scientific  one,  and  whether  his  meter  is  the 
meter  of  the  future  or  not,  the  theory  which 
he  has  worked  out  is  most  instructive,  and  his 
paper,  in  our  opinion,  is  a model  of  what  a 
technical  paper  ought  to  be.  Professor  Ayrton 
suggested  possible  ways  in  which  a consumer 
might  attempt  to  get  electric  light  for  nothing 
by  turning  off  his  lights  for  the  second  when 
the  meter  was  registering,  but  as  Mr.  Holden 
pointed  out  the  chances  were  equally 
divided  as  to  whether  he  would  cheat 
himself  or  the  company  by  this  procedure. 
One  curious  point  that  Mr.  Holden  men- 
tioned in  his  paper  was  that  the  reading  of 
the  meter  was  affected  at  light  loads 
by  its  position  relatively  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  For  example,  if  calibrated  with 
the  face  pointing  north  and  set  up  in  the 
house  with  its  face  pointing  south  the  error 
might  be  4 per  cent,  in  excess  or  defect. 
We  had  previously  noticed  this  phenomenon 
in  connexion  with  other  meters. 


Mr.  Gavey,  the  electrician  to 

Telephone.  the  Post  office.  showed  the 
Poulsen  telegraphone  in  action 
to  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  last 
week.  The  telegraphone,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  electrical  novelty  shown 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year,  is  a 
magnetic  rival  of  the  phonograph.  In  the 
phonograph  the  sounds  are  registered 
mechanically  on  a wax  cylinder,  in  the  tele- 
graphone they  are  registered  magnetically 
on  a long  strip  of  steel  ribbon.  The  same 
ribbon  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  to 
record  conversations.  To  wipe  out  the  pre- 
ceding conversation  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  a 
magnet  along  the  steel  tape.  The  tape 
is  made  to  pass  either  by  clockwork 
or  by  an  electric  motor  close  to  a telephone 
diaphragm,  and  the  induced  magnetism 
forms  a permanent  record  of  its  vibrations. 
On  moving  the  ribbon  in  front  of  the 
diaphragm  again,  identically  the  same 
vibrations  are  produced.  Mr.  Gavey  by 
means  of  loud-speaking  telephones  repro- 
duced perfectly  a Danish  song  which  had 
been  sung  into  a Poulsen  telegraphone  four 
weeks  before  at  Copenhagen.  This  illus- 
trated that  the  steel  tape  retains  its 
magnetism  and  makes  a permanent  record. 
The  tone  of  the  instrument  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  phonograph,  and  to  us  it 
appeared  practically  perfect.  Whether  it 
will  ever  come  into  general  use  is  another 
matter,  but  if  it  does  it  will  have  completely 
solved  the  problem  of  a relay  for  long 
distance  telephony. 

The^°ndon  The  rejection  by  the  House  of 
North-Western  Commons  last  week,  on  the 
Railway.  second  reading,  of  the  Railway 
Company's  “ Omnibus  ’’  Bill  prevents  the 
Company  from  proceeding,  for  the  present, 
with  their  schemes  for  various  works,  em- 
bracing an  improvement  of  Holyhead  har- 
bour, new  docks  at  Garston,  on  the  Mersey, 
the  \v.  ing  of  their  line  in  the  Trent 
Valley,  and  other  projects.  They  are 
carrying  out  extensive  alterations  in  St. 
Pancras  Parish  for  an  improvement  of 
their  lines  into  the  terminus  at  Euston- 
square.  It  is  on  account  of  their  default  to 
discharge  their  obligations  in  respect  of 
re-housing  persons  dispossessed  by  them  on 


the  Stanhope-street,  Granby-street,  and 
Mornington-road  area,  that,  as  we  read,  the, 
Home  Office  has  preferred  a claim  0I1 
16,000/.  penalties  under  the  Company's  Act^ 
of  1898.  The  pulling  down  of  housed 
property  in  that  quarter  will  ultimately 
extend  to  the  villas  and  lodges  with  their 
pleasant  gardens  in  Park  Village  East,  alongl 
the  Regent’s  Canal,  Augustus  - square, 
Mornington  - road,  and  the  immediate, 
vicinity. 

The  gallery  of  the  Society  of< 
MrEx‘hibufM.“5  Fine  A113  a6ain  contains  a: 

special  exhibition  of  Mrs; 
Allingham’s  beautiful  watercolours — a col-) 
lection  entitled  “The  Seasons  (Spring,; 
Summer,  and  Autumn),”  the  result  of  two 
years’  work.  The  subjects  are  of  the  samei 
class  as  usual ; rural  English  landscapes; 
peopled  with  exquisitely  - finished  little 
figures,  and  the  art  displayed  in  them  is  as  l 
perfect  as  ever.  There  are  a few  studies  off 
figures  only,  including  two  portraits  ot 
Carlyle,  some  children,  and  a lovely  head 
entitled  “A  Country  Lass”  (37),  the  best  of 
the  works  of  this  class  ; but  for  the  most  i 
part  the  subjects  present  the  usual  pro-j 
gramme  ; compositions  chiefly  of  foreground 
and  middle  distance,  consisting  of  cottages,: 
foliage,  and  the  little  figures  which  give  life 
to  the  scene  without  asserting  themselves  j 
prominently.  The  variety  in  composition  is  : 
so  great  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  monotony  ; 
and  the  artist  shows  true  judgment  in  keep-i 
ing  for  the  most  part  to  the  style  of  picture  \ 
which  she  has  made  her  own  and  in  which  I: 
she  has  achieved  perfection.  When  she  <! 
goes  beyond  it,  as  in  the  wider  landscape  •! 
entitled  “ Leith  Hill  from  Haslemere  ” (56),  ) 
there  is  just  a suspicion  of  weakness — a ; 
too  delicate  treatment  of  a subject  which  :| 
requires  more  breadth  and  power  of  style  to 
do  it  justice.  But  of  the  majority  of  the  1 
drawings  we  can  only  say  that  one  seems  as  : 
beautiful  as  another,  and  it  is  difficult  to  : 
select  any  as  specially  attractive  beyond  : 
their  companions.  The  charm  of  compo-  • 
sition  is  illustrated  perhaps  more  especially  in 
“ On  a Kentish  Down  ” (5),  “ On  a Blue-bell 
Hill”  (7),  “The  Runaway”  (10),  and  “On. 
the  North  Downs  in  Early  Spring  ” (23).  1 
In  " The  Cuckoo  ” (27)  and  “ Into  the  Daisy  > 
Meadow  ’’  (66)  we  have  the  charm  of 
extreme  simplicity,  little  more  picture  : 
material  than  a hedge  and  a gate  and  a 
single  figure  which  gives  the  human  interest  I! 
to  the  scene.  There  are  some  flower-  -j 
garden  studies,  too,  which  are  delightful ; one  \ 
subject  out  of  the  artist’s  usual  range  is  "A  ij 
Yorkshire  Moor’’  (39),  which  is  perfectly  \ 
successful,  and  a few  in  which  the  building  ; 
is  the  principal  interest — “ In  a Kentish  1 
Village  ” (33),  “ Old  Kentish  House  ” (45),  j 
with  its  vertical  lines  of  half-timber  work,  J 
and  “ Cottages  at  Godaiming  ” (65).  “ On  1 

Ide  Hill,  Kent,”  is  one  with  rather  more  :| 
extent  of  the  subject  than  usual ; the  village  : 
green  and  cottages  in  the  foreground,  and  an  i 
extended  distance  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
delicacy.  The  beauty  and  sentiment  of  rural  I 
England  has  no  such  interpreter  in  painting. 


M.  Leon  Lhermitte,  the  French 
TCiaJlery?  painter,  is  better  known  in  this 
country  by  his  charcoal  draw- 
ings, which  were  first  exhibited  by  the  Black 
and  White  Society  in  the  seventies,  and  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  reception.  Since  then 
his  reputation  has  long  been  secure  as  a 
painter  of  a high  order,  who  has  year  by 
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year  been  one  of  the  foremost  exhibitors  at 
the  Salon.  An  exhibition  of  his  work  in 
London,  although  limited  in  extent,  gives  an 
opportunity  for  studying  some  of  this  artist’s 
remarkable  work.  The  collection  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery  consists  chiefly  of  pastels ; 
there  are  a few  pictures,  and  a number  of 
charcoal  drawings.  The  charcoal  drawings  are 
instructive  for  the  refined  handling  of  light 
and  shade.  “ A Pastoral  Visit  ” is  one  of 
the  best ; a scene  inside  a large  Gothic  church, 
a kneeling  crowd  receiving  the  benediction 
of  their  bishop ; the  drawing  of  a “ Market 
Place  ” is  also  remarkable  for  the  crowd. 
“ At  Mass  ” is  a fine  architectural  interior. 
Pastels  are  often  an  excuse  for  carelessness 
and  slipshod  work.  This  artist’s  are  worthy 
of  study  for  the  remarkable  effects  obtained 
in  this  medium.  He  is  very  fond  of  long 
shadows  and  shady  foregrounds  with  a 
sunny  distance  ^beyond,  such,  for  instance, 
as  “ Gathering  up  the  Hay,”  “ Sunset  in 
Autumn,”  “ Le  Pont  de  St.  Pere.”  A beauti- 
ful little  picture  of  a different  character  is 
that  entitled  " Early  Morning  Fishing.”  The 
oil  paintings  exhibited  are  few  and  of  less 
interest  than  the  pastels. 


At  the  Dowdeswell  Gallery  is 
Th*Gaiiery.SWe11  an  exhibition  of  paintings  in 
oils  by  Vereker  Monteith 
Hamilton,  consisting  principally  of  sunrises 
and  sunsets  in  Brittany  and  Kashmir.  A 
collection  of  similar  subjects  from  such 
widely  different  parts  of  the  world  is  an 
interesting  one.  Kashmir — well  known  as 
it  may  be  to  soldiers  and  travellers,  who 
have  described  its  wonderful  scenery  with 
the  pen — is  not  so  well  known  on  canvas, 
especially  some  of  the  out-of-the-way  country 
here  illustrated.  A remarkable  picture  is 
that  of  “Sniping  the  Rearguard,”  in  which 
!two  ragged  Afghans,  secure  in  the  moun- 
tain heights  with  night  closing  down, 
are  taking  a long  shot  at  the  in- 
visible enemy  (presumably  ourselves)  be- 
yond the  ravine.  A companion  picture  to 
this  is  “ The  Shot  at  Daybreak,”  a sporting 
picture  of  a more  dramatic  character  than 
the  first.  The  smaller  pictures  have  on  the 
whole  the  best  work  in  them,  such,  for 
instance,  as  “ Rose  and  Gold  on  the 
Jhelum  ” and  the  “ Yellow  Tree  at  Gunder- 
bul,”  rare  pieces  of  colour  finely  handled. 
“ Apres  le  Coucher  du  Soleil  ” is  a clever 
little  picture  ; and  “ La  Grande  Route  ” is  a 
characteristic  French  highway  with  a fine 
avenue  of  poplars  yellow  with  the  glow  of 
the  setting  sun. 

The  Society  of  Miniature 
T(3aife°y?rn  Pa'nters  are  holding  their  sixth 
annual  exhibition.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  held  in  a room  to  itself  at  the  Modern 
Gallery,  free  from  other  pictures  that  so  often 
render  it  impossible  to  study  miniatures  to 
the  best  advantage.  A miniature,  like  a 
sonnet, [may  contain  a whole  world  of  beauty 
and  imagination ; it  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most 
charming  forms  of  portraiture.  It  is  an  art 
of  perfection,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
attracts  only  a limited  number  of  artists. 
These  provide  the  real  interest  of  such  an 
exhibition  as  the  present,  while  the  large 
number  of  exhibits  are  of  the  dull  and 
worthless  coloured-photograph  type.  Mile. 
Cecile  de  Chausse  has  a work  notable  for 
size  and  for  its  vigorous  treatment — it  is 
one  of  the  largest  ivories  we  have 
seen — entitled  “Judith.’’  It  is  not  quite 
our  idea  of  the  appearance  of  that 
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remarkable  character,  who  we  imagine 
as  rather  an  inspired  patriot  than  as  a 
haughty  amazon  ; but  the  work  is  a telling 
one.  Interesting,  too,  is  a work  entitled 
“Vivien,”  very  much  spoilt  by  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  frame.  For  good  technique  and 
for  values,  Miss  Winifred  Hope  Thomson’s 
portrait  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Manners  may 
be  considered  the  best  thing  in  the  exhibition. 
“Pieces  of  Eight,”  by  Mr.  John  Hassall,  is 
a fine  piece  of  work,  and  would,  we  think, 
have  satisfied  R.  L.  Stevenson  himself. 
Noticeable  also  is  a portrait  entitled 
“Madge,’’  very  direct  and  simple  in  treat- 
ment ; and  in  the  same  case,  by  a different 
hand,  is  a well-drawn  portrait  called 
“ Olivia.”  For  variety,  we  suppose,  is  shown 
an  extraordinary  little  picture  entitled  “ The 
Yellow  Book,”  by  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy,  full  of 
cleverness  and  careless  decadence. 


PICTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

This  may  be  described  as  an  interesting  but 
not  a remarkable  Academy.  There  is  no  picture 
that  imposes  itself  on  one  as  the  great  work  of 
the  year  ; for  M.  Benjamin-Constant’s  portrait 
of  the  late  Queen  owes  its  ostensible  pre- 
eminence to  position  and  subject.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  say  that  we  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  sympathise  with  the  tone  of  detrac- 
tion applied  to  this  picture  by  critics  and 
visitors.  It  is  not  a great  work,  but  it  is  on  the 
whole  a very  fine  one,  a dignified  and  expres- 
sive portrait  of  a great  sovereign.  The  mis- 
take in  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  over-accentuation 
of  decorative  details  which  should  have  been 
kept  subordinate  to  the  figure  ; it  is  not  so 
much  a portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  as  an  in- 
terior in  the  midst  of  which  she  is  seated  ; the 
figure  does  not  detach  itself  sufficiently  from 
the  surroundings.  But  that  is  not  a reason  for 
speaking  of  it  as  a poor  work,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not. 

Of  the  pictures  which  deal  with  the  human 
form  and  with  human  interest  (apart  from 
portraits)  the  first  important  one  which  we 
meet  with,  Mr.  Dicksee’s  “ Yseult”  (52),  suffers 
under  the  same  disproportion  as  M.  Benjamin- 
Constant’s  portrait  just  referred  to  ; the  acces- 
sories kill  the  figure  ; it  is  a mass  of  gold 
throne  and  crimson  drapery,  powerfully  and 
brilliantly  painted,  but  the  head  is  tame  and 
devoid  of  character  and  power,  and  might 
belong  to  any  name  of  a mythical  queen  or 
princess  one  chose  to  put  to  it.  The  most 
important  works  of  the  figure  class  are  perhaps 
Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema’s  “Under  the  Roof  of 
Blue  Ionian  Weather  ” (220),  Mr.  Abbey’s  “ Cru- 
saders Sighting  Jerusalem  ” (163),  and  Mr.  John 
Collier’s  “ In  the  Venusberg  ” (794).  In  point  of 
scale  and  finish  the  latter  might  be  called  the 
most  important  work  of  the  year  ; in  a de- 
corative sense  it  is  superb,  but  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  romantic  spirit  which  such  a 
subject  demands.  Mr.  Collier  is  an  admirable 
painter  but  no  poet  ; and  but  for  the  nudity  of 
the  figures  this  might  p2ss  for  a stage  scene. 
Venus,  her  lower  limbs  enveloped  in  a rich 
drapery,  sits  under  an  alcove  in  a carved 
marble  screen  which  extends  across  the  pic- 
ture ; a knight  in  armour  kneels  before,  and  a 
nude  damsel  stands  beside  her  in  an  attitude 
of  beckoning  to  some  one,  her  beautifully 
designed  figure  relieved  against  the  marble 
background.  As  a decorative  picture  it  is  of  a 
high  order,  but  its  interest  goes  no  further 
than  that  ; there  is  none  of  the  glamour  about 
it  which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  the 
Venusberg.  Mr.  Abbey’s  “ Crusaders  ” is  a 
work  of  much  more  serious  aim  ; it  is  an  upright 
in  which  the  main  lines  of  the  composition  are 
carried  up  in  a very  effective  manner  obliquely 
across  the  canvas,  culminating  in  the  flag  which 
the  standing  figure  holds  up.  There  are 
only  three  principal  figures,  the  one  on  the 
right  kneeling  ; there  is  a fine  general  impres- 
sion of  triumph  and  earnestness  of  purpose  con- 
veyed in  the  group,  but  the  countenances, 
taken  separately,  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
definite  expression.  In  background  a portion 
of  a crowd  of  figures  is  seen  struggling  up  the 
hill,  dragging  with  them  what  appears  to  be  a 
catapult  or  some  such  mediasval  engine  of 
war.  A fine  work,  but  certainly  not  equal  to 
the  best  we  have  had  from  its  author.  Sir  L. 
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Alma-Tadema  does  not  aim  at  any  meaning  or 
story  in  his  works  ; they  are  “ simple  beauty 
and  naught  else,”  which  weiare  told  on  high 
authority  is  “ about  the  best  thing  God  invents,” 
and  in  this  respect  he  has  seldom  surpassed 
“ Opus  ccclxiii."  (so  it  is  inscribed),  which  occu- 
pies a centre  position  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
long  gallery,  instead  this  artist’s  customary 
position  near  the  doorway.  The  scene  is  occu- 
pied largely  by  the  semicircular  marble  steps 
of  a small  theatre,  with  a sculptured  altar  and 
balustrade  on  the  right — more  marble  even 
than  usual  ; on  these  recline  or  stand 
various  figures  in  delicately  harmonised 
draperies ; over  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
semicircle  is  seen  the  distant  deep  blue  sea  ; as 
a bit  of  classic  beauty  the  whole  is  perfect. 
The  President’s  “Helena  and  Hermia”  (169) 
faces  it  on  the  opposite  wall,  “like  two  artificial 
gods,”  as  the  quotation  from  the  “ Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  ” has  it ; one  is  tempted  to 
make  a pun  and  suggest  “ too  artificial  ” as  the 
appropriate  reading  ; they  are  two  very  hard 
and  mechanical  young  women.  Mr.  da  Costa’s 
large  picture  above  it  of  “ Serena  Captive  ” 
among  the  forest  robbers  (“  Faerie  Queene  ”) 
is  bold  and  effective  in  colour,  but  if  Serena 
wore  all  the  “rich  array”  they  are  robbing 
her  of  she  must  have  found  her  apparel  a 
heavy  drag  upon  her.  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
“Nymphs  Finding  the  Head  of  Orpheus” 
(231)  deserves  appreciation  as  a beautiful  piece 
of  colour  and  design,  though  suggesting  that 
the  head  of  Orpheus  floating  in  the  water,  and 
to  which  the  nymphs  seem  to  pay  no  attention, 
has  been  added  as  an  afterthought  for  the  sake 
of  a title  to  the  picture.  Beyond  these  the  long 
gallery  displays  nothing  of  importance  in  the 
way  of  ideal  figure  subjects. 

Gallery  IV.  contains  two  large  and  bold 
attempts  at  pictorial  allegory,  Mr.  Stock’s 
“Pain  bringing  Wings  to  a Soul”  (251),  and 
Mr.  Mulock's  “ Dying  Day  ” (255),  the  latter 
represented  by  a large  powerful  semi-nude 
figure  embedded  in  a mass  of  foliage  and 
reddened  one  may  suppose  by  the  setting  sun. 
Mr.  Stock’s  group  is  of  the  nature  of  a Blake 
design  on  a large  scale,  and  does  not  quite 
escape  a suspicion  of  the  ludicrous  ; the  idea 
intended  is  perhaps  a little  too  complicated 
for  expression  in  painting  ; but  we  feel  every 
sympathy  with  artists  who  are  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  use  the  figure  in  an  abstract  and  poetic 
sense.  Mr.  Sims’s  large  picture  between 
these,  “ Spreading  their  Wings  ” (254)  does 
not  explain  itself  very  well  ; it  seems  to  repre- 
sent a party  of  people  who  ihave  landed  from 
a yacht  and  are  flirting  in  a deserted 
churchyard  ; it  is  a kind  of  work  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  in  the  Salon 
rather  than  in  the  Academy  ; there  is 
in  fact  a very  French  feeling  about  it, 
and  the  figure  of  the  girl  walking  on  the  bank 
and  relieved  against  the  sky  reminds  one 
rather  of  Fragonard,  but  the  picture  has  not 
point  or  meaning  enough  to  justify  its  scale. 
Mr.  Shannon’s  small  picture  “ The  Flower- 
Girl  ” (274)  is  a real  work  of  art,  a vision  of 
colour  and  light.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  has  a 
clever  'picture  (300)  of  Wolsey,  in  the  garden 
of  Hampton  Court,  mocked  by  three  courtiers 
after  his  fatal  interview  with  the  King — it  is 
evidently  suggested  by  Act  III.,  Scene  2 of 
Henry  VIII.,  though  this  did  not  take  place  at 
Hampton  Court.  Mias  Dicksee’s  picture  of 
Laurence  as  a little  boy,  taking  the  portrait  of 
a lady  passenger  who  stopped  at  his  father’s 
inn,  is  a pretty  and  natural  work  of  its  class. 
Two  pictures  of  curious  originality  and  novelty 
claim  mention.  One  is  Mr.  Lybaert’s  “The 
Evening  of  Life  ” (89)  a very  medireval-looking 
painting  of  an  aged  religicuse  with  pinched 
and  furrowed  face,  clad  in  a crude  green 
mantle  ; a piece  of  elaborate  embroidery 
stretched  across  forms  a background,  and  is 
painted  with  astonishing  realism  ; it  is  an 
affected  form  of  art,  but  undoubtedly  very 
clever,  and  we  shall  probably  hear  more  of  its 
author.  The  other  is  Mrs.  Hunter’s  little 
picture  of  “Joy  and  the  Labourer”  (497); 
“Joy”  being  personified  by  a girl  seated  on 
the  wall  and  singing  to  the  labourer ; it 
illustrates  a passage  from  one  of  Miss  Ingelow’s 
poems.  This  also  is  not  beautiful ; but  it  is 
original  and  sincere. 

Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes’s  “ The  22nd  of  January, 
1901,”  a cottage  interior  group  gathered  over 
the  paper  containing  the  news  of  the  Queen’s 
death  (320),  is  his  most  interesting  picture,  not 
however  by  any  means  equal  to  various  former 
works  of  somewhat  the  same  class.  “ Good 
Bye— Off  to  Skibbereen  ” (495),  a larger  pic- 
ture by  the  same  artist,  is  a harbour  scene 
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which  does  not  interest  us  very  much.  Mr. 
Boughton's  “ Dreamland  “ (335),  where  a girl 
lies  asleep  in  a very  faintly  coloured  landscape, 
looks  at  first  rather  weak  and  washed  out,  but 
seen  from  a greater  distance,  across  the  room, 
it  falls  together  into  the  pretty  half-visionary 
effect  which  was  evidently  intended.  After 
many  commonplaces  we  find  in  Mr.  A.  Good- 
win’s “The  Phantom  Ship ”(438)  a work  of 
real  power  ; the  actual  ship  is  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  the  crew  gazing  at  the  “ phantom  ” 
which  passes  in  the  middle  distance,  all  the 
wind  in  her  sails,  and  with  an  indefinable 
supernatural  something  about  her  which  is 
very  telling.  In  connexion  with  this  subject 
mav  be  mentioned  Mr.  P.  W.  Gibbs's  clever 
picture  of  “The  Ancient  Mariner”  (822) 
standing  against  the  mast  in  his  heat-baked 
ship  with  the  bodies  of  his  former  companions 
strewn  about,  the  dead  albatross  lying  between 
his  feet  with  supernaturally  cynical  expression 
in  its  head  ; able  work,  showing  a vivid  imagi- 
nation. Of  lother  works  of  the  class  we 
are  now  speaking  of  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  C.  M.  Q.  Orchardson’s  “Memories  ” (520), 
an  expressive  figure  of  a girl  playing  the  piano; 
Mr.  Dendy  Sadler’s  “Marriage  by  Registrar” 
(570),  the  nature  of  which  every  one  will  be 
able  to  figure  to  himself ; and  Mr.  F.  D. 
Millet’s  “An  Accusation  of  Witchcraft”  (857). 
Mr.  Draper’s  “ Tristram  and  Iseult  ” on  board 
the  ship  (561)  is  an  important  work  in  intent, 
but  the  figures  are  totally  short  in  dignity  and 
are  not  worthy  of  the  subject  ; nor  has  Mr. 
Chevallier  Tayler  made  much  of  “ The  Origin 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter”  (586),  a hard 
painting  of  a subject  out  of  his  usual  walk, 
and  which  he  has  not  rendered  interesting. 

Portraits  are  well  represented  this  year,  and 
one  of  the  very  best,  both  as  to  likeness  and 
artistic  character,  is  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema’s 
portrait  of  Professor  Aitchison  (211)  painted  for 
the  Institute  of  Architects.  The  Professor  is 
characteristically  represented  with  a book  in 
one  hand  and  a finger  of  the  other  hand  raised 
as  if  enforcing  an  argument — perhaps  a point 
as  to  the  authority  of  Vitruvius.  Another 
architect  portrait  is  an  exceedingly  good  like- 
ness of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  seated  before  a table 
covered  with  plans  ; by  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Riviere. 
Among  the  leading  works  in  portraiture  of  the 
year  is  Mr.  Sargent’s  of  the  two  Misses  Wer- 
theimer (178),  effectively  contrasted  in  a dark 
crimson  and  a white  satin  dress  respectively, 
and  painted  with  the  artist's  highest  power  of 
broad  and  effective  execution.  Mr.  Dicksee’s 
“ Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  ” (122), 
like  his  “Yseult,”  is  too  much  like  a painting 
of  a rich  costume  to  which  the  face  is  entirely 
subordinate — what  we  call  a portrait  dc  luxe. 
Mr.  Shannon’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Walter  Fen- 
wick (498)  is  remarkable  for  the  bold  treat- 
ment of  the  composition  in  flowing  lines. 
Mr.  Orchardson  in  his  portrait  of  a gentleman 
seated  under  a tree  with  a gun  (377)  has  shown 
his  usual  power  of  getting  harmonious  colours 
out  an  ordinary  man’s  costume — shooting- 
dress  in  this  case.  One  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  energetic  portraits  of  the  year  is  Mr. 
Sargent's  half-length  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch.  In 
several  portraits  of  children  Mr.  Ralph  Pea- 
cock has  shown  uniform  and  conspicuous 
success  in  combining  character  with  a fine  and 
rich  effect  of  colour. 

War  pictures  are  rather  numerous  but  not 
remarkable,  unless  we  except  Mr.  Furse’s  fine 
equestrian  portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Nairne  (222) 
which  however  is  not  in  an  active  sense  a 
battle  scene,  and  Miss  Kemp-Welch’s  “ In 
Sight  ” (417),  in  which  this  lady  has  turned  her 
faculty  for  painting  horses  to  illustrating  “Lord 
Dundonald’s  dash  upon  Ladysmith.”  Among 
the  pictures  in  which  figures  are  combined 
with  landscape  Mr.  Clausen  is,  as  usual,  very 
successful,  especially  in  “ Sons  of  the  Soil  ” 
(37®)>  Mr.  La  Tliangue  in  “Gathering 
Plums”  (308).  Mr.  John  R.  Reid  has  a fine 
coast  scene  in  the  first  room  “ Sons  of 
the  Sea”  (45)  in  which  the  human  element 
consists  in  a row  of  little  boys  of  the  fishing 
population  seated  on  the  jetty  ; the  picture  has 
that  clear  open-air  effect  which  this  artist 
always  succeeds  in  obtaining.  Mr.  Tuke’s 
youths  amuse  themselves  with  a boat  in 
“ Summer  Evening  ” (396),  but  this  time  they 
are  clothed  ; as  a matter  of  pictorial  effect  we 
prefer  them  nude.  “Idlers”  (411),  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Hardy,  is  a curious  but  truly  artistic 
work  the  subject  consisting  of  a set  of  figures 
in  Turkish  costume  seated  on  the  ground  in 
combination  with  a fine  and  very  broadly- 
painted  bit  of  landscape  which,  however,  shows 
no  sign  of  being  the  natural  abode  of  Turks  ; 


it  might  be  an  English  scene  ; but  this  is  a fine 
little  picture.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention 
Mr.  Orchardson’s  charming  little  idyll,  so 
original  in  colour  and  conception,  entitled  “ In 
the  Gloaming  ” (126). 

The  finest  landscapes  of  the  year  are  the  sea- 
pieces,  if  one  may  put  it  in  an  Irish  kind  of 
way.  Mr.  Somerscales  has  two  pictures  which 
repeat  his  usual  materials — a dark  sea  and  one 
or  two  craft  on  : probably  it  is  because  he 
rather  repeats  himself  that  the  Academy  have 
taken  to  sending  his  pictures  up  aloft,  as  a hint 
that  something  more  is  expected  of  bim.  Mr. 
Hemy  has  an  admirable  work  in  the  second 
room,  “The  Home  Wind  ” (85),  with  a fishing 
smack  running  before  it  in  fine  style  (Mr. 
Hemy  can  make  a boat  go  through  the  water 
better  than  most  men),  but  his  most  important 
picture  is  “ Birds  of  Prey”  in  the  fifth  room 
(383),  the  title  being  derived  from  the  figures  of 
some  wreckers  on  a rocky  shore  against  which 
beats  a sea  driven  by  a strong  gale  ; a very  fine 
wild  scene.  But  this  again,  to  our  thinking,  is 
outdone  by  its  companion  by  Mr.  Wyllie  in  the 
same  room,  a Bay  of  Biscay  sea  suggested  by 
Mr.  Kipling's  spirited  poem  which  describes 
“ how  we  threshed  the  Bolivar  out  across  the 
bay  ” ; the  funnel  and  the  mast  are  seen  in  the 
background  “lurching  through  the  spray.” 
This  is  no  conventional  sea  ; hills  of  water 
come  along  with  foam  on  their  backs  ; it  looks 
like  a study  from  reality,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  thing  Mr.  Wyllie  has  done.  The 
same  artist  has  a fine  picture  of  the  naval 
funeral  procession  of  the  late  Queen  (272). 

There  are  a good  many  pleasing  landscapes  : 
some  very  good  ones  ; no  great  one.  Mr. 
Waterlow  seems  to  be  the  landscape-painter 
now  who  best  understands  composition  and 
unity  in  landscape  painting.  One  may  appre- 
ciate this  by  comparing  his  small  picture  “ The 
Old  Sandpit  (919)  with  Mr.  Murray’s  “ Lush 
Meadows  of  the  Test”  (912)  which  hangs  near 
to  it.  The  latter  is  the  larger  and  more 
elaborate  work,  but  it  is  only  a scene — Mr. 
Waterlow’s  is  a picture.  In  his  larger  works, 
such  as  “ Sheltered  Pastures  ” (49)  and  “ Hogh- 
ton  Mill  ” (147)  we  see  the  same  fine  quality  of 
composition,  though  neither  of  these  are  quite 
equal  to  his  pine-forest  by  the  sea  of  last  year. 
But  this  is  really  landscape  art,  and  not  mere 
transcription  of  nature.  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown’s 
“ Morning  ” is  a fine  work.  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes,  another  genuine  landscape  artist, 
has  chosen  only  scenery  this  year,  his  sole 
contribution  being  a view  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  which  is  not  hung  in  a very  favour- 
able light.  Mr.  A.  Goodwin’s  “ Sinbad  the 
Sailor  in  the  Harbour  of  Salahat”  (784)  may 
also  be[counted:as  a city  landscape,  in  this  case 
not  trammelled  by  hard  facts.  The  “Arabian 
Nights”  has  furnished  him  with  matter  for 
another  landscape,  under  the  title  “Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves  ’’  (53),  which  at  first 
sight  is  rather  startling  in  colour  and  effect ; it 
is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  glitter  of  every- 
thing under  an  intensely  hot  sun  ; the  sprays 
of  foliage  look  as  if  cut  out  in  steel  ; the  effect 
seems  exaggerated,  but  there  may  be  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  an  unreal  and  dreamlike  effect. 

A perfect  little  work  is  Mr.  Mark  Fisher’s 
“ Summer  Afternoon  ” (289) ; the  treatment  of 
the  water  is  beautiful,  it  seems  actually  to 
ripple,  and  we  quite  lose  the  feeling  of  paint. 
Of  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis’s  works  we  like  best 
the  small  one,  “ Evening  ’ (127),  in  the  second 
room  ; “ The  Nearest  Way  Home  ” (162) 
is  rather  a repetition  of  former  effects. 
So,  in  another  way,  is  Mr.  Graham’s 
“ Collecting  the  Flock  ” (164),  a fine  and 
powerful  landscape,  if  we  had  not  seen  so 
many  like  it  before.  Mr.  Mostyn's  large  land- 
scape “Stepping-stones”  (171),  which  hangs 
near  the  ceiling  in  the  large  room,  though 
rather  crude  in  tone,  has  a fine  breadth  and 
breeziness  about  it  which  seems  to  give  pro- 
mise of  further  work  from  its  author.  Mr. 

R.  W.  Allan’s  “ After  the  Boats  Came  In  ” (256) 
is  worth  a note  in  respect  of  the  fine  way  in 
which  the  wash  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  outside 
the  harbour  is  conveyed.  Mr.  MacWhirter 
has  painted  two  views  of  Edinburgh,  the  New 
Town  and  the  Old  Town  (333,  341)  ; Mr. 

J.  H.  Reid’s  “ Ferryden  ” (431)  is  a fine 
coast  landscape ; Mr.  East’s  best  work 
is  “ A Gleam  Before  the  Storm  ” (486)  ; 
Mr.  North  exhibits  a fine  picture  of 
“Earth's  Children  of  the  Quarry”  (562) 
representing  masses  of  trees  which  have  over- 
grown the  declivities  of  a huge  deserted 
quarry  ; Mr.  John  Brett,  who  unfortunately  has 
contributed  no  large  work,  has  some  beautiful 
coast  scenes  in  the  “small”  gallery,  No.  IX.,  | 


especially  “ Cataclew  Point”  (687),  and  in  th 
same  room  is  a beautiful  little  landscape  b; 
Mr.  Clausen  “ The  Spreading  Tree  ” (652),  an< 
another  by  Mr.  La  Thangue  “ December  ii 
Provence  ” (660).  Mr.  Corbet’s  long  narrov 
picture  of  “ Val  d’Arno — Evening  ” (863)  no 
striking  at  first  sight,  is  a work  that  grows  upoi 
one,  as  an  illustration  of  evening  effect  over  ai 
extended  Italian  plain. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISP 
ARCHITECTS  : 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Instituh 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  No.  9,  Conduit 
street,  Regent-street,  W,,  the  President,  Mr 
Wm.  Emerson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  beer 
taken  as  read,  the  Report  of  the  Council  foi 
the  official  year  1900-1901  was  submitted.  The 
Report  stated  that  his  Majesty  has  graciousb 
consented  to  continue  as  King  the  patronag< 
which  he  has  extended  to  "the  Institute  as 
Prince  of  Wales  since  the  year  1863,  and  it  is 
also  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  continue  her  lat< 
Majesty’s  generous  grant  of  an  annual  Roya 
Gold  Medal  to  the  nominee  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute. The  non-award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
for  this  year  has  been  unavoidable,  and  though 
the  Council  regret  a break  in  an  institution  thal 
has  been  continuous  for  fifty-three  years,  yet 
they  feel  that,  in  future  years,  the  gap  ir 
the  list  of  Gold  Medallists  opposite  the  year 
1901  will  in  itself  be  a mute  and  pathetic  record 
of  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  Royal  and 
gracious  donor. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual 
Report  the  Council  have  held  twenty  meetings, 
of  which  the  Council  elected  in  June  last 
have  held  sixteen.  There  have  also  been 
meetings  of  the  following  Committees  of 
Council  : — Finance,  Professional  Questions, 
Annual  Dinner,  Conditions  of  Contract, 
Paris  Exhibition,  Professional  Advertise- 
ment, New  Institute  Premises,  Special 
Congress,  Architectural  Museum,  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers.  Meetings  of  the 
following  Institute  Committees  have  also  been 
held  : — The  four  Standing  Committees,  Board 
of  Examiners,  Statutory  Board  of  Examiners, 
Competitions,  Prizes  and  Studentships,  Pro- 
fessional Status,  Ancient  Lights  (joint  with 
Surveyors’  Institution)  Local  By-law,  General 
Congress. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
present  subscribing  membership  of  the  Insti- 
tute, compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  : — 

Year.  Fellows.  Associates.  Ag^aUs.  Total. 

1900  620  1,013  45  1,678 

1901  621  1,028  46  1,695 

Duting  the  official  year  since  the  last  annual 
general  meeting  twenty-nine  Fellows  have  been 
elected,  forty-six  Associates,  three  Hon.  Asso- 
ciates, and  one  Hon.  Fellow.  Two  Hon.  Corr. 
Members  have  been  elected  : J.  Antoine  Bou- 
vard  (Paris)  and  J.  G.  Pedro  d’Avila  (Lisbon). 

The  Council  must  attribute  the  smallness  of 
the  increase  in  membership  in  the  class  of 
Fellows  to  the  more  than  usually  heavy  losses 
by  death,  by  resignation,  by  transference  to  the 
class  of  retired  Fellows,  and  by  other  removals 
from  the  list.  There  have  been  only  three 
special  elections  to  the  fellowship  by  the  Coun- 
cil under  the  new  proviso  to  By-law  9,  as  com- 
pared with  eleven  last  year  and  twelve  the 
year  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary 
elections  to  the  fellowship  by  the  general  body 
have  been  twenty-seven,  as  against  twenty-one, 
fourteen,  and  eight  respectively  in  the  three 
preceding  years. 

The  losses  by  death  have  been  as  follows  : — 
Fellows  : Charles  Barry,  Henry  Cowell  Boyes, 
John  Burnet,  John  Butler,  Francis  Chambers, 
Henry  Currey,  Charles  Henry  Driver,  William 
Charles  Evans  - Vaughan,  Joseph  Goddard, 
Horace  Gundry,  Edward  Joseph  Hansom, 
Thomas  Harris,  William  Hepper,  Newton 
Edward  Jennings,  Thomas  Meakin  Lockwood, 
William  Henry  Powell,  John  Murray  Robert- 
son, Lloyd  Tayler,  James  Buckley  Wilson, 
William  Young.  Associates  : John  William 
Blakey,  Frederick  Boreham,  Henry  Greenslade 
Wade.  Retired  Fellows  : Henry  Astley  Darbi- 
shire,  William  Milford  Teulon,  John  James 
Thomson.  Hon.  Corr.  Members : Giuseppe 
Poggi,  Antoine  Henri  Revoil,  Jules  Jacques 
van  Ysendyck. 

The  usual  progressive  examinations  were 
held  in  June  and  November,  1900,  and  the 
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Council  have  to  report  a steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  each  of  the  examina- 
tions. The  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  were 
held  in  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  and  York, 
and  the  very  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  are 
again  due  to  the  lion,  secretaries  and  exami- 
nation committees  of  the  various  allied 
societies  for  their  ready  and  valuable  assist- 
ance. The  Final  and  “ Special  ” examinations 
were  held  in  London  only.  The  total  number 
of  candidates  examined  during  the  year  was 
603,  as  against  548  in  1900.  The  number  of 
probationers  of  the  Institute  now  stands  at 
1,507,  and  of  students  at  368. 

The  Council  again  regret  to  say  that  the 
Arthur  Cates  prizes  for  the  best  testimonies  of 
study  (supplemented  by  certain  specified  sheets 
of  drawings)  submitted  by  students  for 
admission  to  the  final  examination  have  not 
been  awarded  this  year,  no  student  who  had 
passed  the  examination  having  fulfilled  the 
conditions.  The  Ashpitel  Prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Shirley  Harrison,  who  passed 
the  Final  Examination  in  November,  and  extra 
prizes  to  Messrs.  C.  E.  Varndell  and  Heaton 
Comyn.  The  “Special”  Examination  will  be 
held  this  June  in  Sydney  and  Montreal.  The 
Council  desire  to  tender  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners  their  very  warm  thanks  for  the 
arduous  task  they  have  performed  with  such 
devotion  and  energy.  Statutory  Examinations 
were  held  in  October  and  April  last,  when 
Certificates  of  Competency  were  granted  to 
Messrs.  Richard  Dominic  Hansom,  Herbert 
Alfred  Legg,  James  Edwin  Webb,  Sidney 
Joseph  Halse,  and  Frank  Sizer  Capon. 

The  collection  of  paintings  of  the  Royal 
Institute  has  been  enriched  by  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Professor  George  Aitchison,  R.A., 
Past  President,  by  Sir  Lawrence  Alma- 
Tadema,  R.A.  As  a mark  of  their  appreciation 
both  of  the  constant  and  kindly  services  Sir 
Lawrence  has  rendered  to  the  Institute  for  the 
twenty-four  years  of  his  membership  as  an 
Hon.  Associate,  and  of  the  great  eminence  to 
which  he  has  risen  in  his  art,  the  Council  took 
the  opportunity  of  his  painting  this  portrait  to 
ask  him  to  allow  them  to  propose  to  the 
general  body  his  election  as  an  Hon.  Fellow. 
Sir  Lawrence  was  duly  elected  at  the  general 
meeting  on  February  18. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  President,  Mr.  William.  Emerson, 
s a member  of  the  advisory  sub-committee  of 
the  general  committee  on  the  question  of  the 
National  Memorial  to  her  late  Majesty.  The 
President  was  also  a member  of  the  Art  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  1900. 

The  Council  have  been  invited  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition, 
1901,  to  contribute  to  the  Fine  Art  Section  an 
exhibit  from  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute, a bay  in  one  of  the  galleries  being  placed 
at  their  disposal.  The  Council  have  complied 
with  the  request,  and  have  sent  the  portraits  of 
Professor  Cockerell,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  Mr. 
F.  C.  Penrose  ; marble  busts  of  Inigo  Jones, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
George  Edmund  Street  ; and  a large  number 
of  drawings.  The  Council  have  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  that  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects’  Annual  Dinner 
shall  be  held  this  year  in  Glasgow.  It  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  October  3.  An 
interesting  programme  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  visit,  and  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
have  kindly  arranged  to  entertain  the  Royal 
Institute  at  a reception  on  Friday  evening, 
October  4.  The  Council  most  earnestly  hope 
that  as  many  members  as  possible  will  attend, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  gathering. 

The  Council  have  had  long  negotiation  with 
the  London  County  Council  with  reference  to 
the  Holborn-to-Strand  improvement  scheme. 
With  a view  to  securing  proper  architectural 
treatment  for  the  crescent  site,  the  Council  were 
asked  by  the  London  County  Council  to  co- 
operate in  a scheme  whereby  eight  architects, 
four  to  be  nominated  by.  each  body,  should 
submit  designs,  on  certain  conditions,  each 
architect  receiving  an  honorarium  of  150/.  A 
deputation  of  the  Council  waited  on  the 
Improvements  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  protested  against  the 
proposed  conditions.  They  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a competition  among  the  eight 
architects,  and  that  three  should  be  chosen  to 
carry  out  specified  blocks,  working  together, 
however,  as  a consultatory  committee  on  the 
whole  scheme.  The  interview  resulted  in  a 
few  modifications  in  the  conditions  as  to  the 


details  of  drawings  required  and  an  increase 
in  the  honorarium  offered  to  250/.  The 
Council  were  given  to  understand  that  there 
could  be  no  guarantee  that  any  of  the  eight 
architects  should  execute  all  or  part  of 
his  design,  and  the  invitation  to  co-operate 
was  renewed  on  the  slightly  modified  basis. 
Desirous  of  aiding  the  London  County  Council 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  architectural  treat- 
ment for  the  new  street,  the  Council  accepted 
the  invitation  under  strong  protest,  and 
nominated  four  architects.  Their  names  were 
Messrs.  Reginald  Blomfield,  T.  E.  Collcutt, 
Ernest  George,  and  R.  Norman  Shaw.  Two 
of  them,  Messrs.  Collcutt  and  Shaw,  declined 
the  nomination.  The  Council  were  requested 
to  nominate  two  others  in  their  place.  In 
view  of  the  London  County  Council’s  disregard 
of  their  protest  accompanying  the  original 
nomination,  the  Council  considered  that  they 
had  gone  as  far  as  was  consonant  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Institute,  and  the  profession 
which  it  represents,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  formally  declined 
to  make  further  nominations. 

Another  matter  to  which  the  Council  have 
given  their  attention  is  the  alteration  of  the 
steps  of  St.  Martin’s  Church.  The  London 
County  Council  were  asked  by  the  St.  Martin’s 
Vestry  (now  merged  in  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Westminster)  to  contribute  towards  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  alterations,  which  consisted  in 
doing  away  with  the  broad  platform  in  the 
middle  of  the  flight  and  moving  up  the  lower 
steps,  thereby  widening  the  pavement.  The 
London  County  Council  sought  the  advice  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institute.  Acting  on  the 
Report  of  the  Art  Committee,  the  Council  pro- 
tested against  any  proposal  to  touch  the  steps, 
both  for  artistic  reasons  and  on  the  ground  that 
the  traffic  was  not  so  great  as  to  necessitate 
any  widening  of  the  pavement.  They  urged, 
however,  should  the  need  for  widening  be 
found  imperative,  and  consequently  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  landing  on  the  west  side,  that  at  all 
events  the  landing  on  the  south  side  should 
be  retained  for  the  sake  of  architectural 
proportion.  The  London  County  Council 
adopted  the  Council’s  view,  and  refused  the 
St.  Martin’s  Vestry  and  the  City  of  Westmin- 
ster any  financial  assistance.  In  reply  to  a 
protest  from  the  Council,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Westminster  replied  that  the  work,  having 
been  already  begun,  must  be  proceeded  with. 

The  London  County  Council  also  submitted 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Council  their  draft  by- 
laws under  the  Metropolitan  Management  Acts 
as  to  the  deposit  of  plans  with  reference  to 
pipes,  drains,  and  other  means  of  connecting 
with  sewers.  The  main  suggestion  of  the 
Council  was  that  in  lieu  of  elaborate  duplicate 
plans  and  sections,  which  it  was  proposed  that 
any  one  about  to  construct  or  reconstruct  drains, 
&c.,  should  deposit  with  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  one  carefully-prepared 
block-plan  were  sent. 

The  Council,  having  been  invited  by  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  to  offer  their 
suggestions  on  the  proposed  plans  for  the 
widening  of  London  Bridge,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Art  Committee,  and  adopted  their 
Report.  While  deprecating  any  interference  at 
all  with  the  structure,  they  suggested,  in  case 
of  necessity,  an  alternative  scheme  whereby 
the  face  of  the  parapet  should  be  restricted  to 
the  line  of  the  existing  piers  instead  of  over- 
hanging them.  The  latest  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Corporation  is  that  consider- 
ation of  the  scheme  has  been  referred  to  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates 
Committee. 

Adopting  the  Report  of  the  Art  Committee, 
the  Council  have  addressed  a protest  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  against  the  Union  of  Bene- 
fices Bill  as  drafted  when  introduced  before 
Parliament  last  year.  They  urged  that  this 
Bill  to  extend  the  Union  of  Benefices  Bill,  1880, 
to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  should 
contain  provisions  whereby  precious  archi- 
tectural monuments  should  be  safeguarded 
against  the  destruction  that  has  been  per- 
missible and  practised  in  London  under  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  Act. 

The  Council  adopted  the  Report  of  the 
Science  Committee  on  the  new  regulations 
proposed  by  the  London  water  companies, 
and  sent  in  a protest,  together  with  criticisms 
of  the  proposals,  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  by  whom  they  were  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  the  inquiry  held  at  the  Guild- 
hall, Westminster.  Before  final  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  receiving  the  evidence  of 


these  representatives,  the  water  companies 
withdrew  their  proposals  and  the  inquiry 
terminated.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are 
especially  due  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  for 
the  time  and  trouble  he  devoted  to  the  matter 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute. 

The  Council,  adopting  the  suggestion  of  the 
Science  Committee,  sent  out  in  January  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  the  London 
County  Council,  and  all  the  new  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  a circular  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  of  the  various  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  construction, 
&c.,  of  drains  and  sanitary  appliances  and  the 
structural  removal  of  nuisances.  They  sug- 
gested that  the  question  of  detection  of 
nuisances  should  remain  in  the  department  of 
the  medical  officer  to  the  authority,  and  that 
matters  relating  to  the  construction,  &c.,  be 
placed  in  the  department  of  the  surveyor  to 
the  authority. 

The  Council  have  also  adopted  the  Report  of 
the  Science  Committee  with  regard  to  a 
scheme  suggested  by  the  Plumbers’  Company 
for  the  hall-marking  of  plumbers’  work,  and 
they  have  arranged  with  the  Plumbers’  Com- 
pany for  a conference  to  be  held  between  the 
Company,  the  Royal  Institute,  and  the  water 
authorities,  with  a view  to  settle  the  best  kinds 
of  materials  and  forms  of  fittings  used  in 
plumbers’  work,  and  to  provide  a basis  for 
regulations  on  the  subject. 

The  changes  in  By-laws  25,  29,  and  30  were 
approved  by  the  Privy  Council  on  May  15, 1900. 
The  approaching  elections  will  be  conducted, 
therefore,  under  the  new  regulations.  The  total 
number  of  the  Council  will  be  thirty-eight ; 
there  will  be  four  Associate  members  ; any 
Associate  will  be  eligible  for  election  ; and  the 
asterisks  against  the  names  of  members  of  the 
existing  Council  and  Standing  Committees  will 
be  omitted. 

The  Council  regret  that  their  negotiations 
with  the  Institute  of  Builders,  extending 
over  a space  of  two  years,  have  come  to  a 
fruitless  conclusion.  After  much  effort,  sug- 
gestions for  a revised  form  of  contract  were 
agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  two 
Councils.  The  arbitration  clause  was  found, 
however,  to  be  so  unacceptable  to  the  general 
body  of  members  that  no  resolution  was 
moved  from  the  chair  at  the  general  meeting. 
The  form  was  discussed,  and  the  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  promised  a revision  of 
the  arbitration  clause  before  presenting  it 
again  to  the  Institute.  The  Council  submitted 
to  the  Institute  of  Builders  a revised  arbitration 
clause  in  which  “Clause  16 " (Materials)  was 
inserted  among  the  clauses  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  arbitration  clause.  The 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Builders  accepted 
this  proposal  on  the  condition  of  certain 
changes  being  made  in  Clause  16  itself,  which 
practically  rendered  its  inclusion  among  the 
exempted  clauses  nugatory.  A deadlock 
occurred,  and  the  Council  reluctantly  declined 
further  negotiation  on  the  subject  with  the 
Institute  of  Builders. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
general  meeting  held  on  April  9 last  year  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Institute  and  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution  have  had  many  meetings  to 
consider  alterations  in  the  law  of  ancient 
lights.  This  Committee — which  received  the 
most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  J.  Fletcher 
Moulton,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  Mallows  Free- 
man, K.C. — issued  a Report  to  the  Councils  of 
the  two  bodies.  The  Committee  has  been 
further  authorised  to  draft  a public  Bill  on  the 
lines  of  their  Report,  and  to  submit  it  for  con- 
sideration to  the  two  Councils.  The  Bill  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a Parliamentary  draughts- 
man. 

The  Institute's  publication,  “ Suggestions  for 
the  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,” 
has  been  reissued  as  amended  at  the  general 
meeting  on  January  7. 

The  Competitions  Committee  have  caused 
stamped  and  addressed  postcards  to  be  sent  to 
the  hon.  secretaries  of  all  allied  societies,  with 
a printed  form  at  the  back,  to  be  filled  up  by 
them  with  details  of  any  proposed  competition 
in  their  districts  of  which  they  may  hear.  On 
receipt  of  one  of  these,  the  Secretary  has  in- 
structions to  write  at  once  to  the  promoters, 
urging  that  the  competition  be  conducted  on 
the  lines  of  the  Institute  “ Suggestions,”  a copy 
of  which  is  enclosed. 

The  Council  have  renewed  the  representa- 
tions made  in  1889  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  concerning  the  Administration  of  Build- 
ing By-laws  in  non-Metropolitan  Districts.  A 
deputation  was  received  by  the  Parliamentary 
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Secretary,  Mr.  Grant  Lawson,  at  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  March  12,  when  a draft 
set  of  By-laws  for  the  use  of  Rural  District 
Councils,  drawn  up  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  was  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Institute.  The  Council  have  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  the  suggestions  of 
the  By-laws  Committee  with  regard  to  this 
draft. 

The  Council,  having  learned  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  were  about  to  proceed  to  the 
appointment  of  a Board  of  Studies  for  Fine 
Art  (including  architecture),  took  measures  to 
lay  before  the  authorities  the  desirability  of  the 
Royal  Institute  being  specially  represented  on 
the  Board.  The  Council  are  gratified  to  report 
that  the  choice  of  the  Senate  has  fallen  upon 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who  has  further  been 
elected  by  his  colleagues  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

The  Council  have  reappointed  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Cutler  as  the  representative  of  the  Institute 
on  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Examination 
Board. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  to  be  held  at  Eastbourne  in 
July,  Mr.  Herbert  Spurrell  has  consented  to 
represent  the  Institute.  Messrs.  Alexander 
Graham  and  Edwin  T.  Hall  will  represent  the 
Institute  at  the  British  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis, to  be  held  in  London  this  year,  also  in 
July. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Killingworth  Hedges, 
M. Inst. C.E.,  and  following  a suggestion  made 
by  him  in  his  paper  on  “The  Protection  of 
Public  Buildings  from  Lightning,”  read  before 
the  Institute  on  April  23,  1900,  the  Council 
have  aided  in  the  formation  of  a “ Lightning 
Research  Committee,”  whose  object  is  to  tabu- 
late information  as  to  the  destruction  caused 
by  lightning.  Expert  observations,  exact 
measurements,  photographs,  plans,  &c.,  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  John 
Slater  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  represent  the 
Council  on  the  Committee.  The  other  mem- 
bers up  to  the  present  are  Major-General  E.  R. 
Festing,  C.B..  F.R.S.,  Messrs.  J.  Gavey, 

M.Inst.C.E.,  W.  P.  Goulding,  F.S.I.,  Dr.  Oliver 
Lodge,  F.R.S.,  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R.S.,  A.  R. 
Stenmng,  F.S.I.,  Arthur  Vernon,  F.S.I.,  Killing- 
worth  Hedges,  M.Inst.C.E.  The  Council  have 
voted  a sum  of  25 /.  per  annum  for  three  years 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Committee.  Other 
societies  are  also  lending  financial  aid  to  the 
scheme.  Mr.  John  Slater  is  chairman,  and  Mr. 
G.  Northover  is  secretary. 

The  Council  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
members  the  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster,  which  is  somewhat  in  need 
of  funds  for  purposes  of  repairs,  maintenance 
of  the  4,000  casts  of  examples  of  Gothic  work, 
and  the  purchase,  if  possible,  of  casts  of 
Classic  and  Renaissance  examples.  They  feel 
that  the  support  of  the  profession  at  large  is 
deserved  by  a most  valuable  institution,  whose 
foundation  and  maintenance  have  been  the 
devoted  work  of  a few  men.  The  Council 
have  decided  to  make  the  Museum  an  annual 
grant  of  twenty  guineas,  on  the  condition  of 
the  Council  being  adequately  represented  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Museum. 

The  question  of  architects’  names  appearing 
on  advertisement  boards  has  come  before  the 
Council,  and  they  have  issued  a resolution 
which  has  been  printed  several  times  in  the 
Journal  and  Supplement , and  in  the  current 
Kalendar , to  the  effect  that  the  signing  of  an 
architect’s  name  on  his  building  is  not  deroga- 
tory to  the  profession,  but  that  “ it  is  undesir- 
able for  architects  to  place  their  names  on 
boards  and  hoardings  in  front  of  buildings 
during  course  of  construction  for  purposes  of 
self-advertisement.”  The  Council  earnestly 
hope  that  members  will  co-operate  with  them 
in  making  this  resolution  as  effective  as 
possible. 

The  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society,  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  names  of  more  members  of  the  Institute 
will  appear  in  the  list  of  subscribers. 

The  Council  are  much  gratified  in  being  able 
to  draw  attention  to  the  satisfactory  financial 
condition  of  the  Institute.  Early  this  year  the 
sum  of  1,050/.  was  invested  in  Queensland 
Government  Three  per  Cent,  stock,  thus  bring- 
ing the  total  amount  of  the  invested  capital  of 
the  Institute  up  to  10,000/.  A statement  of 
income  and  expenditure,  and  balance-sheet  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
present  year  are  appended. 

Reports  of  the  various  committees  were  also 


submitted.  The  Report  having  been  adopted, 
the  election  took  place  of  scrutineers  for  the 
annual  election  of  the  Council  and  standing 
committees. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 
as  Fellows  : Messrs.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A., 
F.S.A.Scot.,  Edinburgh  ; C.  Fitzroy  Doll,  of 
London  ; and  E.  H.  Sedding,  Plymouth  ; as 
Associate : Mr.  R.  Douglas  Wells,  B.  A.,  London. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  then  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is 
not  desirable  that  By-law  26  be  repeatedly 
suspended.  The  Royal  Institute  looks  to  the 
Council  to  put  forward  each  year  a nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Institute  as  laid  down  in  the 
by-laws.” 

This  was  withdrawn  after  some  discussion, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  includes  an  article  by 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  on  “ Modern  Stencilling” 
with  illustrations  of  the  work  of  one  or  two 
stencil  designers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  art  by  applying  it  to 
portraits,  repeat  figure  friezes,  &c.  This  is 
done  in  a very  clever  way,  but  it  does  not  con- 
vince us,  and  we  prefer  to  see  stencil  reserved 
for  mere  pattern.  Designing  for  stencil  is, 
however,  no  doubt  good  practice  in  the  art 
of  conventional  design,  or  reducing  natural 
foliage,  as  well  as  representations, of  symbolical 
objects,  to  decorative  form.  A good  article  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Bone  on  “ The  Frieze 
and  its  Origin.”  The  writer  does  not  throw 
any  new  light  on  the  origin  of  the  frieze,  but 
he  has  a good  word  to  say  in  regard  to  its 
sculptural  treatment.  “ A well-planned  frieze," 
he  observes,  “ has  much  in  common  with  a 
march  in  music,  of  which  rhythm,  propor- 
tionate determination  of  phrases,  and  con- 
tinuous sustentation  of  force  are  the  character- 
istics ” ; so  the  frieze  must  be  designed  with 
the  same  attention  to  symmetry  of  disposition 
as  would  be  necessary  among  a body  of  men 
marching  to  music,  who  could  not  so  march  if 
irregularly  disposed.  This  is  a suggestion  that 
will  bear  working  out. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  an  article  on 
“Modern  Steamship  Decoration,”  which  we 
know  has  been  carried  to  great  elaboration  of 
late,  and  often  in  excellent  taste.  We  must  say 
however,  that  we  do  not  approve  of  tiles  as 
steamship  decoration.  The  fact  that  tile 
decoration  can  be  successfully  applied  in  an 
ocean-going  steamer  may  no  doubt  be  taken  as 
a strong  practical  proof  of  her  stiffness  and 
solidity  of  build,  but  it  seems  out  of  place  ; one 
is  accustomed  to  think  of  a ship  as  subject  to 
constant  strain  in  every  direction,  and  tiles 
seem  too  rigid  a material  to  harmonise  with  our 
idea  of  a ship,  wood  and  fibrous  plaster  (which 
latter  is  no  doubt  largely  used)  seem  more 
appropriate.  An  article  on  “The  Newly- 
discovered  Frescoes  at  Boscoreale  ” gives  in- 
formation and  illustrations  in  reference  to  the 
most  interesting  find  in  Roman  domestic  art 
since  the  unearthing  of  Pompeii. 

The  Studio  (April  15)  contains  an  article, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  Borough 
Johnson,  on  the  subject  “ How  to  Use  a Lead 
Pencil  ; ” a practical  subject  on  which  many 
persons  who  handle  lead  pencils  but  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them  have  much  to  learn. 
The  advice  given  seems  to  be  excellent,  only 
we  cannot  agree  that  what  the  writer  calls 
“ the  searching-out  lines  ” in  drawing  from  the 
figure  should  be  left,  and  not  rubbed  out,  “ as 
they  will  give  interest  and  spirit  to  the  draw- 
ing,” the  right  outline  when  found,  being  merely 
strengthened.  This  is  a piece  of  cant  in 
modern  art-practice  ; we  observe  that  some 
young  architects,  also,  who  send  us  sketches  of 
detail,  seem  to  consider  that  there  is  a kind  of 
merit  in  leaving  visible  the  incorrect  lines  by 
which  they  first  made  a bad  try  in  curve  or 
scroll.  We  call  that  simply  slovenly  workman- 
ship. And  then,  too,  the  question  might  be 
put,  ought  there  to  be  searching-out  lines  at  all, 
and  is  not  the  finest  practice  to  study  the  line 
so  well  before  you  draw  it  that  you  do  it  cor- 
rectly without  trial  lines  ? As  far  as  architec- 
ture is  concerned,  we  know  that  sketching  in 
ink  is  most  valuable  practice  in  this  way, 
compelling  the  sketcher  to  take  the  whole  pro- 
tions  and  mnderstand  the  meaning  of  all 
lines  before  he  begins  drawing  them.  How- 
r,  the  pencil  is  a pleasanter  medium  both  in 


actual  working  and  in  final  effect,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  a good  paper  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Artist  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Wentworth  ! 
Huyshe  on  the  lately  recovered  Greek  statues 
which  have  been  fished  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  The  article,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
summary  of  information  and  opinions  rather 
than  original  : the  illustrations  give  it,  how- 
ever, considerable  interest.  An  article  on  “Art 
in  Picture  Frames,”  by  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance,  is 
far  too  short  for  the  subject,  on  which  there  is 
in  reality  a great  deal  to  be  said. 

The  Architectural  Revieiv  (Boston),  No.  3 of  1 
Vol.  VIII.,  contains  a short  article  by  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Day  on  “Lettering  in  Ornament,”  which  is  i 
to  be  continued,  and  a long  one,  with  a good  : 
many  illustrations,  on  “ Doorways  of  the  Bristol 
Renaissance,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dow.  What  is  : 
“the  Bristol  Renaissance”?  The  inquiry  in- 
troduces us  to  the  fact  that  there  are  five  towns 
named  Bristol  besides  our  own  time-honoured 
city — one  in  Nova  Scotia  ; one  in  Quebec  ; one  : 
in  Nevada,  U.S.  ; one  in  New  Hampshire,  U.S. ; 
and  one  in  Rhode  Island,  U.S. ; which  last  is 
the  locality  of  the  chapter  on  architecture 
called  by  the  rather  large  title  of  the  Bristol  I 
Renaissance.  This  is  described  as  “a  unique 
local  development  entirely  disconnected  in  1 
American  architectural  genealogy.”  The  door- 
ways figured  are  mostly  exceedingly  what 
would  be  found  in  English  eighteenth  century  ■ 
houses,  and  are  interesting  enough,  but  the  : 
title  is  certainly  too  large  for  the  subject.  The 
illustrations  include  a fine  geometrical  drawing 
of  the  tower  at  the  Buffalo  Exhibition  (Mr. 

J.  G.  Howard,  architect)  ; a fine  erection  of  its 
class,  both  in  general  design  and  detail. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  includes  an  article 
on  “ Woodcuts  and  the  Illustration  of  Books  ” 
apropos  of  the  exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
but  which  does  not  throw  much  new  light  on 
the  subject. 

The  Quarterly  has  an  article  on  “ The 
Housing  Question,”  partly  historical.  As  far 
as  it  deals  with  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
tendency  of  the  article  is  to  recommend 
business  methods  of  working.  The  author 
speaks  strongly,  among  other  things,  against 
the  unreasonable  demands  which  are  made  on 
railway  companies  to  run  workmen’s  trains  at 
a financial  loss,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
London  County  Council.  “No  sound  economic 
development  can  take  place  by  this  method  of 
extorting  service.”  An  article  on  “ The  Game 
of  Billiards”  will  probably  interest  a good 
many  of  our  readers  ; and  the  number  contains 
also  what  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting article  on  the  late  Sovereign  which 
has  appeared  in  any  magazine. 

The  Monthly  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Professor  Waldstein  on  the  recently  recovered 
Greek  sculptures.  He  directs  attention  espe- 
cially to  the  “ bronze  Hermes,”  and  to  the 
marble  sculpture  which  has  been  called  the 
“crouching  warrior.”  The  importance  of 
these  works  Professor  Waldstein  considers  to 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  separate 
sculptures,  made  for  their  own  sake  as  sculp- 
ture, and  not  as  decorations  to  a building.  The 
article  should  be  read  by  those  interested  in 
Greek  art. 

Scribner,  under  “The  Field  of  Art,”  gives  an 
interesting  description,  with  illustrations,  of 
the  work  of  the  Sevres  manufactory  at  the 
recent  Paris  Exhibition,  considered  as  an 
example  of  French  architectural  decoration. 

Harper  contains  an  article  by  M.  Benjamin- 
Constant  on  “ My  Portraits  ” which  it  is  need- 
less to  say  is  of  considerable  interest.  More 
especially  are  the  following  remarks  on  his 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  now  at  the 
Academy  of  interest  at  the  present  moment  ; 
they  explain  to  us  what  the  author  was  aiming 
at  : — 

“ Recalling  my  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords  one 
beautiful  day  in  autumn,  when  the  yellowish  rays  of 
the  westering  sun  shone  through  the  glass  windows, 

I seemed  to  see  one  of  those  interiors  of  a golden 
obscurity  in  which  Rembrandt  so  loved  to  place  his 
figures ; and  I beheld  as  in  a vision  ....  the 
Sovereign,  seated  on  the  throne  of  England, 
motionless,  her  gaze  deep  in  retrospection,  almost 
hieratic— the  idol  of  her  subjects.  I saw  this 
Queen,  in  gorgeous  robes  covered  with  jewels,  and 
bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  from  head  to 
foot.  With  this  sublime  apparition  in  my  mind,  I 

wished  to  express,  as  it  were,  an  entire  reign 

I returned,  then,  to  London  for  my  preparatory 
work  in  sketches  with  sunshine  effects,  and  the 
weather  conditions  were  favourable,  too,  although 
it  was  in  March,  towards  the  close  of  the  wintry 
season.  I saw  once  more  the  throne  in  the  same 
clare-obscure  (light  and  shade),  in  the  same  golden 
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vapour,  so  sumptuously  poetic,  which  enraptured 
my  vision  on  my  original  visit  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  studies  finished,  I went  back  to  Paris, 
realising  thoroughly  what  I had  to  do,  but  not 
knowing  positively  if  I should  succeed.  I started 
my  work  then,  having  before  me  a small,  very  exact 
likeness  of  the  Queen’s  face.  This,  be  it  under- 
stood, was  not  the  copy  in  enamel  of  a nose,  of  a 
mouth,  that  I was  going  to  execute,  but  the  por- 
trait of  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Empress  of 
India,  seated  a little  in  the  background,  in  a semi- 
obscurity traversed  diagonally  by  two  or  three  rays 
of  the  declining  sun,  like  bars  of  gold,  which 
attached  themselves  to  the  carved  corners  of  the 
Royal  stall,  or  lighted  up  the  red  tapestry  hangings. 
In  short,  I proposed  to  myself  to  express,  so  to 
speak,  a synthesis  of  resemblance  ; a resemblance, 
moreover,  irather  moral  than  physical ; almost  a 
historical  vision." 

The  Century  contains  two  descriptive  articles 
on  ancient  cities,  one  on  “ The  Deserted 
Capital  of  Rajputana,"  the  other  on  the  ruins 
and  remains  of  Prieue,  described  as  “ a 
recovered  city  of  Alexander  the  Great.”  Un- 
fortunately they  both  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
popular  writers  rather  than  learned  archaeo- 
logists. Some  trouble,  however,  has  been 
expended  in  illustrating  them. 

“ Dunvegan  Castle  ” is  the  subject  of  an 
illustrated  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  Church  Builder  (quarterly)  contains 
No.  7 of  a series  of  articles  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Mickleth  waite  on  “Church  furniture  and 
arrangement,”  this  one  dealing  with  “The 
Basilican  plan.”  The  tendency  of  the  article  is 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  basilican  plan,  and 
that  if  there  is  we  can  find  it  without  going 
out  of  the  range  of  inedimval  churches,  since 
at  St.  Peter’s,  Mancroft  (Norwich),  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Lynn,  and  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
and  a hundred  other  places,  we  have  the 
unbroken  nave  and  aisles  from  end  to  end,  just 
as  in  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
There  are  other  qualities  besides  plan,  how- 
ever, in  the  type  of  church  called  Basilican,  a 
title  which  defines  what  is  meant  well  enough, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  historically  correct 
or  not.  The  protest  in  the  article  is  that  of  a 
medievalist  church  architect,  in  fact. 

Fcildcn's  Magazine  contains  articles  on 
“ Motor  Cabs  in  Paris  ” and  on  “ Electrical 
Ties,”  the  latter  a continuation  of  the  essay  by 
Mr.  Brew  commenced  in  a previous  number. 

The  Essex  Review  (quarterly)  contains  a long 
article,  with  a good  many  illustrations,  on 
“Some  Interesting  Essex  Brasses.” 

In  Knowledge  the  interesting  investigation 
as  to  the  height  and  action  of  ocean  waves, 
by  Mr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  is  continued,  accom- 
panied by  a diagram  showing  the  relation 
between  what  are  recognised  as  waves  are  the 
larger  and  longer  undulations  on  the  surface, 
which  occur  on  a vast  scale  in  the  Pacific 
especially,  the  normal  “waves”  being  com- 


paratively smaller  undulations  on  the  surface 
of  the  greater  and  slower  ones. 

We  have  received  also  the  Revue  Generate 
and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


FAIRMEDE,  NEW  SOUTHGATE. 

The  illustration  shows  a small  country  house 
erected  in  the  Bowes-road,  New  Southgate. 
The  disposition  of  the  plan  was  dictated  by  the 
nature  of  the  site  and  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. It  is  very  simply  treated  throughout ; 
the  walling  is  of  local  brick  with  slightly  darker- 
toned  quoins,  &c.  ; the  roofs  'are  covered  with 
green  Westmorland  slates,  and  the  paintwork 
generally  is  white.  The  contract  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Sweetland,  of  New 
Southgate,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Arthur  Stratton,  of  London. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Battersea  Borough  Council  2,460/.  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a sawmill,  the  Stepney  Borough 
Council  5,160/.  for  street-lighting  purposes,  the 
Woolwich  Borough  Council  2,170/.  for  the 
erection  of  a library,  and  the  Poplar  Borough 
Council  640/.  for  the  erection  of  a wall. 

Improvements.— On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Improvements  Committee  it  was  agreed 
that  the  estimate  of  10,000/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ; and  that, 
subject  to  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Wandsworth  agreeing  to  con- 
tribute one-third  of  the  net  cost,  and  subject  to 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  to  be  prepared  by 
the  solicitor,  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Holloway 
Brothers  to  surrender  their  leasehold  interest 
in  the  part  of  the  Magdalen  College  estate 
required  for  the  widening  of  Garratt-lane, 
Wandsworth,  to  54  ft.  be  accepted. 

Theatres. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing applications  were  agreed  to  on  certain 
conditions  : — 

London  Exhibitions. — Model  of  a Boer  farm, 
to  consist  of  a cottage  of  five  rooms,  con- 
structed of  studding  and  plaster  slabs  (Mr.  A. 
O.  Collard). 

London  Exhibitions. — Addition  to  the  south- 
east side  of  the  Quadrant  Restaurant  (Mr.  A.  O. 
Collard). 

Lyceum  Theatre. — Certain  structural  altera- 
tions. 

Tramways.  — The  Highways  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

“ We  have  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 


Council,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has,  by  letter 
dated  April  24,  1901,  signified  its  approval,  required 
by  the  London  County  Tramways  (Electrical 
Power)  Act,  1900,  of  the  plans,  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  on  November  27  last,  showing  the  rail  and 
substructure  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion, for  electrical  traction,  of  the  tramways  between 

(a)  Westminster  Bridge  and  Upper  Tooting-road, 

(b)  Kennington  Park-road  (at  its  junction  with 
Kennington-road)  and  the  Blackfriars  terminus,  and 

(c)  St.  George's  Circus  and  the  terminus  in  Waterloo- 
road.  The  Board  has  also  approved,  provisionally, 
the  proposed  system  of  traction  so  far  as  the  use  of 
a pressure  not  exceeding  500  volts  is  concerned, 
such  approval  being  subject,  however,  to  any 
requirements  which  may  be  considered  necessary  on 
the  inspection  of  the  completed  works.  The  Board 
has  asked  to  be  furnished  with  further  details  of  a 
technical  character  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
energy  at  a pressure  of  6,500  volts  to  the  proposed 
sub-station  at  Balham  ; and  we  have  given  instruc- 
tions for  these  further  details  to  be  prepared  and 
submitted  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  approval  of 
the  Board. 

The  Council  will  be  able  after  June  29,  1901,  to 
give  notice  to  the  South  London  Tramways  Com- 
pany of  intention  to  purchase,  under  Section  43  of 
the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  the  tramways  authorised 
by  the  South  London  Tramways  (Extensions)  Act, 
1880.  These  tramways  are  about  4-K  miles  in 
length,  and  are  situated  in  York-road,  North-street, 
St.  John's  Hill,  Lavender  Hill,  Wandsworth-road, 
Falcon-road,  Queen’s-road,  and  Victoria-road.  They 
constitute  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  com- 
pany's system,  various  other  parts  of  which  will 
become  purchasable  in  1902  and  I9°3  respectively. 
The  Council,  it  will  be  remembered,  served  a notice 
upon  this  company  last  year  to  purchase  the  portion 
of  its  undertaking  which  then  came  under  the 
operation  of  the  section  above  referred  to.” 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION  : 

SANITATION  JN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Association,  held  at  the  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  E.C.,  on  Saturday  evening,  a paper 
was  read  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dunn,  Sanitary 
Inspector  to  the  Bulawayo  Council,  on  “ Sani- 
tation in  South  Africa.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  presided. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dunn  the  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Hills.  In  the  course  of  the 
paper  the  author  described  South  Africa  as  a 
country  without  sanitation.  With  regard  to 
Cape  Town,  although  it  was  making  advances, 
it  would  be  some  time  before  it  could  be 
favourably  compared  with  towns  of  similar 
population  and  importance  at  home.  The 
roads  and  footpaths  and  gutters  required  much 
attention.  The  subsoil  in  places  must  be 
frightfully  polluted  from  slop  and  kitchen 
wa  er.  Much  slum  property  existed  ; rents 
were  high  even  in  these  quarters,  and  conse- 
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quently  overcrowding  was  prevalent.  Passing 
on  to  discuss  the  condition  of  Bulawayo,  he 
pointed  out  that  that  township  was  just  over 
six  years  old,  and  stands  where  Lobengula’s 
cornfields  formerly  flourished.  Practically  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  construct  proper 
roads  and  footpaths,  and  he  (the  writer  of  the 
paper)  left  it  to  the  imagination  of  those  who 
had  not  visited  the  spot  to  picture  the  con- 
dition of  things  after  a downpour  of  five  or  six 
days’  duration.  The  population  was  now  about 
4,000,  and  the  pail  system  was  in  vogue  for 
the  removal  of  night  soil,  the  work  being  per- 
formed nightly,  an  advantage  which  no  other 
South  African  town  enjoyed  to  his  knowledge. 
The  work  was  carried  out  departmentally, 
clean  disinfected  buckets  being  provided  about 
twice  a week.  The  night  soil  was  con- 
veyed to  the  municipal  depositing  site,  about 
three  miles  from  town,  and  emptied  into 
trenches,  which  were  then  prepared  for  tree 
planting.  Rubbish,  slop  water,  dead  horses, 
&c.,  were  also  removed  by  the  Council.  At 
present  the  system  in  vogue  for  rubbish 
removal  was  not  quite  a happy  one.  They 
endeavoured  to  persuade  occupiers  to  enter 
into  monthly  contracts  with  the  Council,  when 
their  rubbish  was  removed  periodically  for  a 
stated  amount,  but  as  this  system  was  not  com- 
pulsory, they  could  not  always  bring  the  public 
to  see  things  from  their  point  of  view  ; con- 
sequently large  and  offensive  accumulations 
were  not  an  unknown  fact.  The  removal  of  slop 
water  was  a burning  question  at  Bulawayo,  as 
it  was  in  the  majority  of  South  African  towns. 
Let  them  imagine  a town  with  only  surface 
drainage.  Refuse  water  could  not  flow  down 
the  street  gutters,  removal  by  slop  waggon  was 
costly,  and  only  compulsory  in  the  event  of  a 
nuisance  arising  ; consequently  the  usual  way 
of  disposing  of  the  water  was  by  scattering  it 
over  the  stands.  Thus  the  subsoil  was  being 
polluted  wholesale,  and  the  purity  of  the  well 
waters  endangered.  There  was  a water  supply, 
but  owing  to  the  fluctuating  quantity  of  water 
available,  its  variable  quality,  and  the  high 
tariff  charged,  the  demands  on  the  company 
were  not  great.  Moreover,  as  over  350  wells 
had  been  sunk  in  the  township,  frequently  a 
costly  undertaking,  their  use  would  not  be 
abandoned  for  trifling  reasons.  It  was  regret- 
able  that  more  care  was  not  exercised  in  select- 
ing positions  and  in  their  construction,  so  as  to 
guard  against  possible  pollution. 

Too  frequently  one  found  that  every  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  for  the  entry  of  surface 
water  and  foreign  matters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  and  that  contamination  by  percolation 
from  closets,  dustbins,  stables,  washing  water 
&c.,  was  easily  accomplished.  However,  the 
Council  realised  that  well  water  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a permanent  supply,  and  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a wholesome  and  abun- 
dant one  for  the  people  was  now  receiving 
their  earnest  consideration.  In  the  meantime 
all  doubtful  well  waters  would  be  carefully 
analysed.  With  the  exception  of  typhoid  fever 
they  had  been  remarkably  free  from  infectious 
disease.  It  was  well  they  had,  for  an  outbreak 
would  find  them  unprepared.  Notification 
was  compulsory,  but  there  the  law  as  regarded 
infectious  diseases  practically  ended. 

Dealing  with  the  slaughter  site,  he  described  it 
as  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  simply  consisting 
of  poles  erected  about  a mile  from  the  township. 
The  blood  soaked  into  the  ground,  the  water 
supply  was  totally  inadequate,  carcasses  were 
exposed  to  the  weather  ; pigs,  dogs,  and  Kaffirs 
acted  as  scavengers.  The  stench  was  unbear- 
able. The  Council  had,  however,  after  two 
years’  deliberation,  at  last  decided  to  erect 
municipal  abattoirs.  There  were  other  steps 
being  taken  which  would  make  Bulawayo  a 
more  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  Some  of  the 
recently  erected  permanent  buildings  would  be 
a credit  to  any  European  capital.  Touching 
upon  the  condition  of  colonial  villages,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  defects  were  very  glaring  He 
concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  had 
South  Africa  been  in  a better  condition  as 
regirded  sanitation,  probably  the  sickness  and 
mortality  among  our  troops  in  the  present  cam- 
paign would  have  been  greatly  lessened.  He 
feared  that  with  the  present  sanitation  pre- 
ventive disease  would  take  a long  time  to 
stamp  out. 

Mr.  Hills  (City  of  London)  said  the  facts  given 
had  come  as  a revelation  to  many  of  them.  He 
certainly  did  not  know  that  so  many  defects 
characterised  sanitation  in  South  Africa  Now 
that  a large  number  of  Englishmen  were  being 
appointed  to  posts  better  results  would  anse  & 
Mr.  Young  (Battersea)  was  surprised  to  hear 


of  the  condition  of  things  in  Cape  Town,  and 
trusted  that  before  long  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  would  be  called  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  E.  Tidman,  on  the  authority  of  a military 
officer,  confirmed  the  statements  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  Cape  Town. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Dunn 
for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Hills  for  reading  it. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Wandsworthfi — The  retention ;cf  a tool-shed  in  the 
garden  at  the  rear  of  The  Beeches,  No.  21,  Melrose- 
road,  Wandsworth,  abutting  on  Avenue-road  (Dr. 
G.  G.  Sharp). — Consent. 

Wandsworthf — School  buildings  on  the  east  side 
of  Garratt-lane,  Wandsworth,  at  the  corner  of 
Swafiield-road  (Messrs.  Lansdell  & Harrison  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Union). — Consent. 

Hackney , North. — Houses,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  50,  Green- 
lanes,  Stoke  Newington  (Mr.  J.  Phccnix  for  Mr. 
F.  W.  Britton). — Consent. 

lVaiids7cor/h.f — Thirteen  one-story  shops  on  the 
east  side  of  Balham  High-road,  between  No.  207 
and  Elm  field-road  (Messrs.  Dale  & Gadsdon  for  Mr. 
J.  Stone). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way. 

Deptford. — Gates  and  a boundary  wall  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chemical  works,  on  the  east  side  of 
Creek-street,  Deptford  (Messrs.  F.  C.  Hills  & Co.). 
— Consent. 

Hoxton. — A two-story  warehouse  at  the  rear  of 
No.  no,  New  North-road,  Hoxton,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Salisbury- 
street  (Mr.  R.  Matthews).— Consent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans;  and 
Projections. 

Strand. f — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified  by 
the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of  the  Act, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  No. 
20,  Cockspur-street,  Charing  Cross,  with  projecting 
oriel  windows  and  turrets  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for 
the  International  Sleeping  Car  and  Express  Trains 
Company). — Consent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

Lambeth,  North. — Deviations  from  the  plans  cer- 
tified by  the  District  Surveyor  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  rebuilding  of  No.  242,  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  at  the  corner  of  York-road 
(Mr.  F.  Waghorn  for  the  Camden  Brewery  Com- 
pany).— Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage,  Width  of  Way  and  Space  at 
Rear. 

Walworth. — That  the  application  of  Messr*- 
Spalding  & Spalding  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  a building,  to  be  used 
as  a working  men’s  club,  on  the  east  side  of  Wal- 
worth-road,  Walworth,  at  the  corner  of  York-street, 
was  required  to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be 
granted.— Agreed. 

The  recommendations  marked  f arc  contrary  to  the 
views  cf  the  Local  Authorities. 


New  Wixg,  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Tunbridge 
Wells  —A  new  wing  has  been  added  to  this 
hospital  ; it  was  opened  on  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Caley  was  the  hon.  architect. 

Open  Spaces. — Walpole  Park,  at  Ealing,  has 
been  purchased  from  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  by  the 
Ealing  District  Council  for  40,000/.,  and  -converted 
for  purposes  of  a public  recreation  ground  ; the 
property,  including  the  mansion  and  grounds  of 
about  thirty-one  acres,  was  occupied  by  the  late 
Right  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  olfer  to  the  District  Council  was  made  in 
December,  1898,  subject  to  the  life-interest  in  the 
property  of  Miss  Frederica  Elizabeth  Perceval 
(youngest  daughter  of  Spencer  Perceval),  who  died 
at  a greatly  advanced  age  in  May  last  year.— The 
Hampstead  Borough  Council  have  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
project  of  the  School  Board  for  London  to  acquire 
part  of  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  with  its 
grounds,  known  as  the  Grange,  at  Kilburn, 
tor  the  erection  of  a Board  School ; the  Board’s 
proposal  has  aroused  considerable  opposition  in  the 
locality,  where  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  property 
as  an  open  space. — The  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  have  ratified  a code  of  by-laws  for  the 
regulation  and  use  of  the  garden  space  within 
r msbury-circus,  which  they  have  taken  over  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed 
in  that  behalf  last  year. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  — A 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  V.P., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Green,  in  the  absence  of 
the  author,  read  a paper  by  Mr.  A.  R.  White- 
way, M.A.,  on  “ The  Pyrenean  Neighbour,  or 
the  Vicinal  System  in  the  Western  Pyrenees.” 
Mr.  Whiteway,  long  resident  at  Pau,  having 
given  attention  to  and  mastered  the  difficult 
Bearnais  tongue,  has  followed  up  his  advantage 
by  a close  examination  and  study  of  the  local 
archives,  from  which  he  has  gathered  many 
notes  on  local  customs,  and  especially  this 
vicinal  system,  hitherto  a neglected  and  unwrit- 
ten chapter  in  the  history  of  social  institutions. 
— Mr.  H.  Longden  read  a paper  on  “ Cast- 
iron  ” and  dealt  principally  with  cast-iron  fire- 
backs,  examples  and  photographs  of  which 
were  exhibited.  One  specimen  shown  bore 
the  Royal  Arms  of  James  I.,  1604  ; another  of 
“ Richard  Lenard,  founder  at  Bred  Fournis,  i 
1636,’’  showed  a portrait  of  Richard  Lenard 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  implements  of 
his  trade  and  of  the  products  of  his  foundry  ; 
a Puritan  back  showed  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
the  Patriarch,  Jacob  blessing  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  Joseph  being  put  into  the  pit,  and  Jacob 
being  informed  of  the  death  of  Joseph  ; 
another  showed  the  Rose  surmounted  by  the 
Crown,  1650  ; and  a very  fine  one  “ Fairfax 
Counquiror,  1649,”  gave  the  general  on  horse- 
back finely  modelled.  A note  was  made  of  a 
fire-back  belonging  to  Mr.  Edmund  James, 
where  an  earlier  model  of  St.  George  and  the  1 
Dragon  was  surmounted  by  the  legend 
“ Cursius  ” and  “Nil  Desperandum,  1650,” 
and  placed  at  the  side  of  the  figure.  It 
was  thought  that  this  back  had  a 

Royalist  signification  in  contrast  to  the 
Fairfax  back.  A rubbing  of  a grave 

slab  of  Anne  Forster,  1591,  was  shown  and  a 
description  of  how  the  model  was  prepared  for 
casting  was  given.  A casting,  lent  by  Mr.  E. 
James,  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  apparently  I 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  also  exhibited. 

It  is  not  a fireback,  but  has  evidently  been 
fitted  to  other  work.  The  Almighty  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  each  surrounded  by  a nimbus,  are 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  panel,  and  St.  John 
Baptist  and  our  Lord  are  in  the  lower  part. 
Mr.  James  Hilton  exhibited  a pair  of  German  j 
iron  earings  of  very  delicate  casting,  originally 
made  to  replace  similar  articles  of  gold  and  1 
jewellery  which  were  given  up  by  the  ladies  I 
of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  I 
In  the  discussion  on  this  paper  Mr.  R.  G.  Rice 
gave  many  quotations  from  Sussex  wills  in  j 
which  the  names  of  ironfounders  were  men- 
tioned, and  references  made  to  iron  grave 
slabs,  &c. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  : 
1st  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  exploration  of  a | 
tumulus  in  Buckenham  Fields,  Norfolk,  was  j 
contributed  by  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  and 
read  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley.  The  tumulus 
is  one  of  two  large  tumuli  on  Lord  Amherst's 
property,  situated  about  seven  miles  north  of 
Brandon,  and  was  opened  by  him  in  August 
last  in  the  presence  of  a large  party  interested 
and  experienced  in  such  operations,  including 
Prof.  McKenny  Hughes,  Prof.  Mahaffy,  and 
others.  The  work  proved  somewhat  heavier 
than  had  been  anticipated  owing  to  the  tumulus 
having  been  thrown  up  on  the  brow  of  the  slope 
so  that  it  deepened  on  its  lower  side  more  than 
had  been  foreseen.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
find  the  exact  centre  of  a sepulchral  mound, 
as  the  additions,  whether  of  earth  or  stones, 
would  be  originally  larger  on  the  side  where 
it  was  most  easy  to  procure  material,  and,  in 
after  ages,  the  crumbling  down  of  the  mound 
would  be  greater  where  it  was  helped  by  the 
slope  of  the  ground.  In  this  case  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  as  obtained  by  measurement  from 
its  inferred  marginal  outline,  did  not  coincide 
with  the  highest  point,  nor  did  the  position  of 
the  only  interment  met  with  agree  with 
either.  The  mound  was  divided  by  the 
explorers  into  quadrants,  separate  parties 
undertaking  each,  so  as  to  insure  that  nothing 
could  be  overlooked,  and  the  whole  face 
was  dug  clean  down  to  the  undisturbed 
sand  and  gravel.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
exercised  no  secondary  or  contemporary  mar- 
ginal interment  was  found.  In  the  north-west 
quadrant  an  old  horseshoe  without  calkins  was 
met  with,  raising  the  hope  that  Saxon  remains 
might  be  near,  and  in  the  south-west  quadrant 
some  bones  of  domestic  animals,  suggesting 
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relics  of  the  funeral  feast,  but  nothing  came  of 
them.  In  the  north-east  quadrant,  however,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  day’s  work,  a skeleton 
was  uncovered  lying  in  a posture  which  indi- 
cated a British  interment.  After  Professor 
Hughes  and  others  of  the  party  had  left  a 
further  interesting  discovery  was  made,  con- 
sisting of  a circle  of  charred  earth  and  ashes, 
some  6 in.  in  width,  forming  an  almost  com- 
plete ring  round  the  skeleton  at  a distance  of 
about  2 ft.  from  it.  As  the  body  did  not  occur 
in  the  centre  nor  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  but 
at  a great  depth  near  the  centre,  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  it  may  be  a contemporary 
burial  of  secondary  importance,  and  that  the 
principal  interment  may  still  be  concealed 
under  the  deepest  part  of  the  mound  not  yet 
explored.— Mr.  T.  Cato  Worsfold  gave  an  in- 
teresting description,  based  upon  his  own 
research  and  observations,  of  the  Porta  Nigra, 
or  Great  Gate  of  Treves.  After  discussing  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  the  grand  old  town, 
whose  rise  to  eminence  gained  for  it  from  the 
poet  Ausonius  the  title  of  “ Rome  beyond  the 
Alps,”  Mr.  Worsfold  described  the  numerous 
and  splendid  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation 
which  remain  to  the  present  time,  and  then 
explained  the  construction  of  the  Porta  Nigra 
and.the  theories  put  forward  as  to  the  date  of 
its  erection,  which  he  himself  assigns  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  defences  against  the 
rush  of  Rome's  Teutonic  foes.  From  this 
period  the  history  of  the  Porta  Nigra  was 
traced  onward  through  the  Middle  Ages  until 
its  final  restoration  in  1876.  Mr.  Blashill,  the 
Rev.  Evelyn  White,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  papers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of 
Ireland.  — A general  meeting  of  members 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  20, 
Lincoln-place,  Dublin,  on  the  2nd  inst.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll, 
F.R.I.B.A.  The  following  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  Franklin,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 
“That  the  draft  by-laws  of  the  Ulster  Society 
of  Architects  be  approved  of,  and  that  the 
Council  of  this  Institute  be  authorised  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
Institute  to  make  them  conform  with  those  of 
the  Ulster  Society.”  The  following  candidates 
for  membership  were  declared  duly  elected 
William  A.  Scott,  London  ; Jerome  O’Connell 
Curragh  Camp  ; Henry  Seaver,  Belfast ; and 
Anthony  Thomas  Jackson,  Belfast.  The  pro- 
ceedings then  terminated. 


with  some  cohesive  material,  and  to  make 
them  into  briquettes.  This  preparation  had 
been  effected  by  heat  alone,  but  that  method 
was  only  successful  with  ores  containing  sili- 
cates. Lime  formed  a good  binding  material, 
whilst  concentrates  had  been  variously  mixed 
with  tar,  pitch,  and  bituminous  coal,  and ' 
pressed  into  briquettes  and  coked.  The  matter 
resolved  itself  into  the  mechanical  reduction 
and  concentration  of  the  poor  ore,  the  incor- 
poration of  the  concentrates  with  a suitable 
coherent,  and  the  conversion  of  the  mass  into 
briquettes.  The  author  described  Mr.  Edison’s 
process,  respecting  which  there  has  recently 
been  a considerable  amount  of  discussion 
the  Press.  This  process  consists  in 
crushing  the  ores  in  a mill  and  in 
concentrating  them.  The  concentrates  are 
mixed  with  certain  ingredients  which  are  not 
publicly  known,  and  the  mass  is  then  pressed 
into  briquettes  and  baked.  The  briquettes 
were  stated  by  the  author  to  be  of  a porous 
nature,  and  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
blast  furnace.  Mr.  R.  F.  Strong  had  also 
invented  a method  of  treating  low-grade  iron 
ores.  The  ore  was  first  reduced  to  powder,  and 
concentrated  by  any  suitable  appliances.  The 
concentrates  were  mixed  with  binding  materials 
in  the  proportion  of  85  per  cent,  of  concen- 
trates, 5 per  cent,  of  powdered  quicklime,  and 
10  per  cent,  of  pyroligneous  tar.  The  mass 
was  pressed  into  briquettes,  which  were  imme- 
diately ready  for  use  in  the  blast  furnace,  not 
requiring  to  be  baked  like  Edison’s.  Strong's 
briquettes  had  been  proved  to  be  specially 
adapted  by  their  density  and  compactness  for 
the  blast  furnace.  For  countries  where 
charcoal  fuel  is  used,  that  ingredient  is  incor- 
porated in  the  briquettes.  The  author  recom- 
mended that  blast  furnaces  should  be  erected 
at  the  low-grade  iron  ore  deposits,  and  the  pig- 
iron  made  there.  The  cost  of  transport  to 
steel  works  would  thus  be  that  of  the  metallic 
products  of  the  ore,  the  matrix  being  left  behind 
in  the  form  of  sl3g. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of 


the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on  the 
6th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  President,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “The  Treatment  of 
Low-grade  Iron  Ores  for  the  Smelting  Fur- 
nace ” by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Grierson,  M.Inst.C.E. 
The  author  first  alluded  to  the  serious  con- 
dition of  the  British  iron  trade  owing  to 
foreign  competition,  which  condition  the  great 
American  Steel  Combine  had  served  to  accen- 
tuate. One  of  the  difficulties  against  which 
Great  Britain  had  to  contend  in  its  export  trade 
was,  he  said,  the  foreign  protective  tariffs.  The 
wantof  more  advanced  appliances  and  processes 
in  British  steelworks  was  given  as  one  reason 
for  our  being  unable  to  compete  successfully 
with  foreign  producers,  particularly  Americans, 
who  were  more  to  be  feared  as  trade  rivals 
than  other  competitors.  American  steel- 
makers, as  well  as  those  of  other  countries, 
had  been  adopting  new  machinery  and  new 
methods,  whilst  we  had  been  standing  still. 
The  author  then  pointed  out  that  the  remedy 
for  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  matters  was 
for  the  British  steelmaker  to  set  his  house  in 
order,  firstly,  by  adopting  improved  plant  and 
methods  of  production,  and,  secondly,  by 
utilising  low-grade  iron  ores,  of  which  there  is 
an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Low-grade  ores 
were  mainly  of  two  kinds,  magnetic  iron  ores 
and  magnetic  iron  sand.  The  low  - grade 
ores  would  not  pay  to  smelt  in  lumps,  but 
required  to  be  pulverised  and  concentrated. 
In  that  condition,  however,  they,  as  well  as  the 
iron  sand,  are  unsuited  for  the  blast  furnace. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  combine  them 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Quantities.  Yol.  I.  Road  Making  and  Sewer 
Construction.  By  J.  Bartlett.  (St.  Bride’s 
Press.)  _ 

BUILDING  TRADES  IN  WARSAW. 
Reporting  on  the  trade  and  agriculture  in  Poland 
andLithuania  for  the  year  1900,  Mr.  Murray, 
British  Consul-General,  writes  under  date  April  3 
The  financial  crisis  has  had  a very  bad  effect  on 
the  building  trades  throughout  this  district,  and 
especially  at  Warsaw,  where  also  the  large  num- 
ber of  houses  built  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  had  a similar  effect ; 904  plans  for  new 
houses  or  for  rebuilding  were  presented  to  the 
Government  Architect  for  confirmation  in  1S9S, 
and  846  plans  in  1899,  whilst  in  1900  only 
391  plans  were  submitted.  Again,  in  1S9S  the 
builders  declared  their  intention  of  carrying  out 
542  of  the  buildings  ; in  1899,  when  the  crisis  began 
to  be  felt,  the  number  dropped  to  294,  and  in  1900 
to  230.  Taking  the  time  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  a house  at  two  years,  this  would  mean 
that  work  was  done  on  800  houses  in  1S99,  on  500 
houses  in  1900,  and  will  be  on  370  houses  in  1901. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  the  work 
done  on  public  and  block  buildings  increased  in 
1900  as  much  as  that  on  private  houses  diminished. 
For  instance,  there  were  the  Polytechnicum,  which 

to  cost  300,000/.  ; the  new  building  for  the 
Child  Jesus  ’’  Hospital,  also  to  cost  300,000/.  ; the 
Rossia”  Insurance  building,  to  cost  110,000/.  ; 
the  Hotel  Bristol,  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  the 
Philharmonic  Hall,  the  block  of  shops  in  the  Dluga- 
street  (60,000/.),  the  block  of  buildings  being  built 
in  the  Smolna,  and  others.  In  several  of  these  con- 
structions use  is  being  made  of  materials  which  are 
new  here  ; for  instance,  in  the  Hotel  Bristol  the 
ceilings  are  of  mixed  iron  and  cement  on  the 
Mattray  system,  in  the  Polytechnicum  some  are 
Mattrav  and  others  Klein,  whilst  in  several  other 
buildings  they  are  on  the  Monier  system.  In  almost 
all  buildings  use  is  still  made  of  the  unhealthy 
and  heavy  clay  plaster  instead  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Lifts  are  beginning  to  be  introduced,  but 
unfortunately  no  control  is  exercised  over  their 
construction,  so  accidents  are  to  be  feared. 
An  improvement  that  is  becoming  general  is 
the  arrangement  of  windows  to  open  inwards,  and 
this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  diminish  the  number  of 
accidents  to  servants  while  cleaning  them.  Steam 
heating  for  the  whole  of  a house  is  coming  into 
vogue.  It  is  usually  carried  out  by  means  of  a cen- 


houses  likely  to  be  done  in  Warsaw  itself  in  i9or>  a 
good  many  villas  and  houses  are  to  be  built  in  the 
suburbs,  which  become  more  and  more  popular, 
rent  there  being  much  lower,  and  the  increased 
number  of  steam  and  other  tram  lines  render  com- 
munication easier.  Several  factories  are  to  be  built 
in  the  suburbs  of  Czysta  and  Wawer.  The  villas 
and  dwelling-houses  will  be  mostly  at  Czysta, 
Willanow,  and  along  the  lines  of  the  steam  tram- 
ways ; 1900  was  a bad  year  for  all  suppliers  of 
materials  for  building,  as  they  had  arranged  their 
output  on  an  estimate  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  building  done  in  1897-98-99,  so  that 
there  was  a considerable  over-production,  especially 
of  bricks.  Many  brickfields  had  to  close  altogether  ; 
others  sold  their  stocks  of  bricks,  which  they  had 
prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  at  any 
price  they  could  get,  the  price  per  1,000  falling  from 
2/.  5=.  in  1899  to  1/.  in  1900,  which  barely  covered 
the  cost.  Glazed  tiles  for  stoves  were  also  in 
small  demand,  and  two  works  closed  altogether, 
after  existing  only  three  years.  Cement  works  also 
did  badly  in  1900,  and  few  of  them  paid  any  divi- 
dend. The  demand  was  so  much  smaller  than  in 
previous  years,  that  they  had  to  diminish  produc- 
tion and  lower  prices.  The  cement  works,  how- 
ever, form  a strong  syndicate,  which  already 
had  an  arrangement  with  the  German  works 
that  neither  should  export  cement ; strong  in 
the  knowledge  of  which  they  have  now  decided  to 
raise  prices  25  per  cent,  in  1901,  as  there  will  be  no 
competition  from  abroad.  The  price  of  cement  in 
1900  was  6s.  per  cask  wholesale  and  8s.  per  single 
barrel.  This  price  was  only  maintained  thanks  to  a 
considerable  demand  in  Russia.  Had  the  works 
depended  on  local  demand  alone,  they  might  just  as 
well  have  closed.  Lime  did  better  than  any  other 
material  used  for  building,  and  prices  were  main- 
tained. The  lowest  prices  paid  were  is.  2d.  to 
is.  i*d.  per  cwt.  for  first  quality  and  is.  i$d.  to 
is.  oid.  per  cwt.  for  second  quality.  The  price  of 
plaster  of  Paris  was  2s.  qd.  to  2s.  3d.  per  cwt.  The 
manufacture  of  mineral  colours  has  been  carried  on 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  for  about  thirty-five 
years.  The  first  factory  established  was  one 
which  still  exists  at  Grodzisk,  near  Warsaw. 
There  are  also  factories  at  Winnica,  near 
Warsaw,  and  at3  Konski,  Skarzvsko,  Radom,  and 
Bendzin.  The  colours  manufactured  consist  of 
various  ochres,  umbers,  English  reds,  and  various 
kinds  of  black  (bistre).  The  washing  process  has 
only  been  introduced  at  one  factory,  all  the  others 
employing  the  dry  process.  The  clay  is  dried 
burnt  to  the  proper  hue,  ground  by  millstones  and 
sifted  through  silk  muslin.  The  various  ochres 
employed  are  found  in  the  country,  the  best 
qualities  being  found  in  the  Koniecki  district  of  the 
Government  of  Radom,  and  in  the  Bendzin  district 
of  the  Government  of  Piotrokoff.  Ir?n  oxides 
(refuse  of  iron  workings)  are  imported  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  “ Cassel  brown  ’ and  various 
kinds  of  bistre  from  Germany.  The  colour  supply 
having  increased  until  there  was  an  over-produc- 
tion, there  is  now  a great  stagnation  in  the  trade. 
No  other  kinds  of  colours  except  those  mentioned 
are  made  in  Poland. 

Electric  Lighting  in  Leeds.  — The  City 
Council  of  Leeds  have  made  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
310,300/.  for  purposes  of  electric  lighting,  and  this 
application  formed  the  subject  of  a public  inquiry 
held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings  on  the  18th  ult., 
by  Mr  H.  H.  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.,  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Board.  The  Council’s  scheme 
includes  the  extension  of  the  present  works  in 
Whitehall-road,  the  installation  of  engines  and 
dynamos,  the  introduction  of  new  plant,  and  the 
laying  of  mains  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  I he 
Town  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  J.  Jeeves)  gave  the  inspector 
a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  electric  lighting 
undertaking,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  December,  1898,  by  purchase  from  the 
House-to-House  Electricity  Company.  The  number 
of  units  sold  in  the  year  ended  December  31,  1893, 
was  130,000;  in  the  year  ended  March  20,  1901,  it 
had  increased  to  2,520,414.  which  was  an  increase  of 
500,000,  or  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  number  of  lamps  in  1893  was 
10,647  ; this  year  it  was  132,293.  an  increase  of  26,000 

on  last  year.  The  gross  revenue  had  gone  up  from 
4,001/.  in  1893,  to  43.624/.  in  the  year  ended  March  20 
last,  which  latter  amount  showed  an  increase  ot  7,404/. 
on  the  revenue  of  the  previous  year.  The  working 
expenses  had,  of  course,  also  increased,  beginning 
with  2,706/.  in  1893,  and  being  this  year  13,770/ 
The  profit  this  vear  was  3,600/.  greater  than  last 
year.  They  started  at  December  31,  1893,  with  a 
gross  profit  of  1,295/.,  and  this  year  it  was  29,884/., 
but  naturally  there  was  also  an  increase  upon 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  that  increase  being  alto- 
gether  about  5,000/.  Mr.  Charles  France  (of 
Messrs.  Milnes  & France,  Bradford),  the  architect 
for  the  new  works  in  Whitehall-road,  explained  the 
scheme.  The  works  are  really  an  extension  of  the 
present  buildings  in  Whitehall-road,  and  are  being 
erected  on  adjoining  land  which  the  Corporation 
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RAILWAY  STATION,  HOWRAH, 
CALCUTTA. 

HOR  some  long  time  past  the  present 
terminus  of  the  East  Indian  Railway 
has,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  line 
and  its  consequent  increase  of  traffic,  been 
found  inadequate,  and  the  advent  of  the  Bengal 
and  Nagpur  Railway  determined  the  directors 
to  rebuild  their  station  so  that  it  should  accom- 
modate both  railways. 

Howrah  is  a suburb  of  Calcutta,  across  the 
Hooghly  (about  three-quarters  of  a mile  broad 
at  that  part),  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a 
swing  bridge. 

The  new  station,  with  its  length  along  the 
riverside,  is  adjacent  to  the  bridge  and  faces 
Calcutta.  The  disposition  of  the  ground  floor 
is  shown  on  the  plan  ; the  first  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  offices  of  the  superintendant  of 
traffic,  telegraphs,  &c.,  and  the  third  floor  con- 
tains the  residences  of  the  officials  connected 
with  the  railways. 

The  station  consists  of  two  blocks  connected 
on  the  first  floor  by  means  of  a bridge  of  47  ft. 
span,  and  the  facade  measures  about  600  ft. 
in  total  length,  with  return  wings  200  ft.  odd 
in  depth. 

The  main  (Chandmaree)  road  from  Calcutta 
over  the  bridge  passes  on  the  north  side  of  the 
station,  and  the  tower — with  a clock — is  placed 
at  the  angle  to  inform  the  traveller,  as  he  drives 
to  catch  his  train,  of  the  amount  of  time  avail- 
able for  him.  The  third-class  waiting  halls 
are  open  the  full  (40  ft.)  height.  The  discre- 
pancy between  the  perspective  and  the  plan 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  was  made 
almost  at  the  outset,  whilst  the  plan  represents 
the  building  as  it  is  to  be  executed. 

Halsey  Ricardo. 


NORTH  LONDON  CREMATORIUM. 

This  building  is  to  occupy  a site  near  the 
Finchley-road,  where  some  acres  of  hillside 
are  to  be  judiciously  planted  by  Mr.  William 
Robinson.  This  ground,  or  garden,  will 
not  be  dotted  like  a cemetery  with  tombstones, 
as  by  the  scheme  a cloister  will  form  the 
“columbaria”  for  urns,  and  will  bear  the 
various  monuments  and  memorials  on  its 
walls. 

The  building  will  be  entered  from  a fore- 
court, with  the  chapel  on  one  side,  and  the 
superintendent’s  cottage,  office,  See.,  on  the 
other  side. 

The  chapel  has  a carriage  porch.  It  has 
two  retiring  or  waiting  rooms,  with  separate 
exits  for  mourning  parties  who  may  be  using 
the  building  simultaneously. 

Four  furnaces  are  provided,  as  these  burn 
themselves  out  quickly  and  want  frequent  re- 
newing. The  furnace  flue  forms  a centre  to  the 
belfry,  from  which,  however,  no  smoke  should 
issue,  there  being  a second  small  furnace  in  the 
throat  of  the  flue  for  the  consumption  of  smoke 
or  gas. 

This  brick  building  is  broadly  and  simply 
treated  in  the  round-arched  style  of  Lombardy 
— the  low-pitched  roofs  being  of  Italian  tiles. 

The  small  domed  building  in  the  architects' 
drawing  shows  a family  mausoleum,  or  colum- 
baria. It  is  thought  that  separate  bays  of  Ihe 


cloister  will  be  secured  by  families,  and  their 
monuments  of  stone,  marble,  or  bronze  will 
have  the  benefit  of  shelter. 
r The  architects  are  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & 
Yeates,  and  the  drawing  is  now  in  the  Royal 
Academy. Exhibition.  It  is  ihe  only  drawing 
they  exhibit  this  year. 


THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
INFIRMARY,  GLASGOW. 

The  competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  was  a limited  one 
ten  architects  or  firms  of  architects  being 
invited  to  compete.  Seven  of  these  were  Scotch 
practitioners,  and  three  were  from  London. 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  was  the  assessor  The 
•S<C5^m^Was  one  of  great  interest,  involving,  as 
it  did,  the  pulling  down  entirely  of  the  present 
infirmary  and  erecting  upon  the  site  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  building  in  arrangement 
and  appointments.  The  accommodation  required 
V?r.  j ® reconstructed  buildings  was  650  beds 
divided  as  follows— viz.,  225  on  the  medicai 
side,  300  on  the  surgical,  and  100  for  special 
diseases.  These  were  to  be  distributed  into  five 
medical  services  of  forty-five  beds  each  = ^25  • six 


surgical  services  of  fifty  beds  = 300  ; and  about 
100  beds  for  diseases  of  women,  throat  and 
nose,  skin,  venereal,  burn,  isolation,  and  emer- 
gency cases.  The  site,  a very  fine  one,  situate 
close  to  Glasgow  Cathedral,  was  very  restricted 
in  its  extent,  necessitating  the  adoption  by  all 
competitors  of  six  stories  of  wards  generally 
throughout.  The  author  of  the  design  we 
illustrate  this  week  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
parallel  arrangement  of  pavilions,  the  area 
of  the  site  not  permitting  of  sufficient  dis- 
tances between  the  six-storied  pavilions ; 
hence  the  nature  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  scheme.  Each  ward  suite  has  its  zone  of 
aeration,  the  administration  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment practically  being  concentrated  in  the 
central  longitudinal  block.  It  being  desired  to 
utilise  the  southern  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  commemoration  of  the  Queen's 
Diamond  Jubilee,  due  effect  was  given  by 
the  projecting  circular  ward,  with  its  twin 
towers  and  colonnade  upon  the  ground  floor. 
A fresh  departure  in  the  new  hospital  is  the 
provision  of  some  seven  or  eight  operating- 
theatres,  each  visiting  surgeon  having  his 
own  separate  theatre,  out  - patients’  room, 
test-room,  laboratory,  &c.  In  a similar  man- 
ner separate  lecture  - theatres  have  been 
provided  for  five  visiting  physicians.  Each 
service  throughout  had  suitable  apartments 
for  the  house  surgeon  or  physician,  as  the  case 
may  be — in  each  case  closely  adjoining  the 
respective  services.  The  author  provided  in 
the  basement  a special  arrangement  of 
medicinal  baths,  derived  from  the  best 
German  examples  ; whilst  attention  was 
paid  to  the  now  necessary  electrical  depart 
ment  and  a gymnasium  for  orthopaedic  cases. 
Liberal  accommodation  was  provided  as  re- 
quired for  dining  and  billiard  rooms  for  the 
resident  doctors  ; mess  and  sitting  room  accom- 
modation for  the  nurses  and  the  male  and  female 
servants.  An  important  provision  comprised 
the  working  and  store  rooms  of  the  following 
departments  — linen  - rooms,  dressmaking, 
mattresses,  and  the  Dorcas.  The  general  kitchen 
and  its  accessories  were  placed  in  what  in  the 
front  is  a basement  story,  but  which  at  the  back 
stands  clear,  the  tradesmen's  entrance  being 
through  an  archway  under  the  easternmost 
sanitary  towers  of  the  male  surgical  wards 
suite. 

A committee-room,  superintendent’s  and 
matron’s  suites  of  offices,  journal-room,  and  a 
chapel,  were  provided  in' the  central  admini- 
strative block.  The  present  laundry  was  in 
this  scheme  simply  extended,  with  new  boilers, 
incinerator,  and  disinfector. 

The  ear,  throat,  and  nose,  emergency,  and 
isolation  wards  are  of  two  stories  only,  above 
the  ground  floor.  The  exterior  design  has 
been  kept  somewhat  severe  in  character,  and 
its  style  and  architectural  proportions  are  in 
contrast,  so  as  not  to  suffer  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  Scotland’s  chief  cathedral. 

The  estimated  and  complete  cost  of  this 
scheme  was  stated  by  its  author,  Mr.  A.  Hessell 
Tiltman,  of  London,  to  be  297,765/. 


Ufoe  Stubcnt’s  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
18. — Slop-Sinks  and  Urinals. 

■I  LOP-SINKS.  — In  small  houses  the 
2 water-closet  generally  serves  also  as 
slop-hopper,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  slops,  but  affords 
no  facilities  for  cleansing  the  bedroom  utensils. 
There  is  also  a danger  of  the  enamgl  being 
damaged  by  the  pails,  and  a further  objection 
is  the  risk  of  splashing  either  on  to  the  floor  or 
the  seat.  As  already  pointed  out,  some 
siphonic  closets  are  set  in  action  by  a pailful  of 
slops,  and  are  therefore  unsatisfactory  unless 
fitted  with  an  automatic  arrangement  for  start- 
ing the  flushing  cistern.  Valve-closets  are 
also  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  as  the  slops 
may  overflow  if  the  handle  of  the  closet  is  not 
pulled  at  the  moment  of  emptying.  When  the 
water-closet  is  intended  to  serve  as  a slop- 
hopper  it  ought  to  have  a wide  rim  sloping 
inwards,  or  to  be  fitted  with  a “slop-top,”  in 
order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  splashing.  If  the 
closet  is  enclosed  with  woodwork,  a square 
slop-top  ought  to  be  fixed  to  the  basin  under 
the  hinged  seat,  as  otherwise  the  floor  is  certain 
to  become  very  foul. 

A proper  slop-hopper  or  sink  is,  however,  a 
great  convenience,  and  a suitable  number  must 


be  provided  in  all  large  houses,  and  also  in 
hotels,  hospitals,  asylums,  boarding  schools, 
and  other  important  buildings  where  a large 
quantity  of  slops  may  be  produced.  The  term 
“slop-hopper”  is  often  applied  to  fittings  for 
the  simple  removal  of  slops,  and  the  term 
“ slop-sink  ” to  those  provided  with  hot  and 
cold  water  in  addition  to  the  flushing 
apparatus.  The  simple  slop  - hopper  is  in 
shape  very  similar  to  a wash-down  pedestal 
closet ; a movable  grate  of  porcelain  or  brass 
(the  latter  being  the  better  material)  is  often 
fitted  in  to  prevent  brushes  and  cloths  being 
carried  into  the  waste-pipe  and  drain,  and  the 
apparatus  is  all  the  better  if  the  sides  and  back 
are  raised  to  prevent  splashing.  The  material 
may  be  enamelled  cast  iron,  or  some  kind  of 
glazed  pottery.  A wood  rim  is  sometimes 
fixed  along  the  front  to  prevent  the  enamel 
being  chipped  by  pails. 

The  slop-hopper  shown  in  fig.  1 is  of  cast 
iron,  and  may  be  painted,  vitreous-enamelled, 
or  white  porcelain-enamelled.  Plain  painting 
cannot  be  recommended.  The  hopper  is  of 
the  ordinary  short-hopper  water-closet  type, 
but  with  a square  top  and  raised  back  and 
sides.  A flushing  rim  is  provided  with  a 
nozzle  for  connexion  to  the  flush-pipe  of  a 
cistern  or  to  a simple  supply-pipe.  The  trap 
may  be  of  S or  P shape.  Similar  hoppers 
are  made  of  enamelled  fireclay.  This  form  of 
hopper  is,  however,  objectionable  in  several 
respects.  The  large  exposed  surface  of  the 
hopper  renders  cleansing  more  difficult,  and 
the  outlet  of  the  S-trap  is  not  above  the  floor. 
The  pedestal  slop-hopper  (fig.  2)  is  of  better 
design.  The  back  part  is  raised  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  splashing,  the  basin  and  trap 
are  in  one  piece  of  enamelled  fireclay, 
the  outlet  of  the  trap  is  above  the  floor  and 
clear  of  the  wall,  and  a hinged  brass  grate,  A, 
is  fitted  in  the  hopper  to  form  a stand  for  jugs 
and  other  utensils  which  are  being  washed  or 
filled  from  the  draw-off  taps  projecting  from 
the  wall  above.  In  addition  to  these  taps,  a 
flushing  cistern,  having  a capacity  of  2 gallons 
or  3 gallons,  is  connected  to  the  nozzle  at 
B,  and  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
water-closet  flushing  cistern.  Fig.  3 shows  a 
“ bracket  ” or  “ projector  ” slop-hopper  on  the 
same  general  lines,  but  with  the  back  part  of 
the  top  inclined  upwards  towards  the  wall  in- 
stead of  the  raised  back  and  sides. 

Adams’s  slop-sink  (fig.  4)  has  a flat  back,  so 
that  the  pottery  fits  closely  against  the  wall ; 
the  trap  is  of  P-shape,  with  the  outlet  in  the 
side  of  the  pedestal.  The  hopper  has  a raised 
back  and  side,  flushing  rim,  and  hinged  brass 
grating,  and  can  be  fitted  with  a bed-pan 
flushing  nozzle  for  hospital  use.  At  one  side 
an  enamelled  draining  slab  is  fixed  to  receive 
the  washed  utensils. 

Many  slop-hoppers  are  fixed  without  flushing 
rims  and  cisterns,  but  cannot  be  recommended. 
Urine  is  a very  foul  liquid,  and  slop-hoppers 
are  as  difficult  to  keep  clean  as  water-closets, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  flushed  in  a similar 
manner.  The  joints  at  the  outlets  of  the 
hoppers  ought  also  to  be  designed  on  similar 
lines.  Slate  or  marble  skirtings  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  pottery,  and  may  be  supported 
on  iron  brackets  or  on  a framework  of  wood, 
but  the  latter  is  not  a suitable  material. 

In  slop-sinks  for  hospitals  provision  must  be 
made  for  washing  bed-pans.  The  “ Victorian  ” 
slop-sink  (fig.  5)  is  a good  example.  The 
hopper  and  trap  are  in  one  piece  of  glazed 
ware.  A brass  grating.  A,  covered  with 
impervious  vulcanite,  is  hinged  at  B in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  swung  upwards  and 
held  by  a catch  when  not  required.  The 
grating  is  fitted  with  a rose  and  jet,  C,  for 
washing  bed-pans,  one  of  these  being  shown 
by  dotted  lines.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  rose 
and  jet  by  means  of  two  taps  (for  hot  and  cold 
water  respectively),  one  of  which  is  shown 
at  D.  Two  other  taps,  E,  supply  water  to 
the  draw-off  nozzle,  F,  which  is  swivel- 
jointed  at  G,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  up 
out  of  the  way.  The  sink  is  flushed  from  a 
cistern  containing  2 gallons  or  3 gallons,  the 
down-pipe  being  shown  at  H ; the  flush  can  be 
started  in  the  usual  way,  or  by  pressing  a 
button.  The  nozzle  for  receiving  the  flush-pipe 
is  vertical,  thus  facilitating  the  formation  of  the 
joint.  The  outlet  of  the  sin’;  is  well  above  the 
floor  and  clear  of  the  wall,  and  is  flanged  to 
receive  the  soil-pipe  branch,  which  is  of  cast 
iron,  glass-enamelled  inside,  with  a socket  for 
the  trap-ventilation  pipe. 

A scalding,  or  washing-up,  sink  is  often 
fixed  at  the  side  of  the  slop-sink,  and  forms  a 
most  useful  adjunct.  The  example  given  in 


fig.  ;6  is  known  as  the  “ Middlesex,”  and  con- 
sists of  a slop-sink  with  rectangular  top,  flush- 
ing-rim, and  P-trap  in  one  piece  of  enamelled 
fireclay,  and  a washing-up  sink  of  similar 
material  with  standing  waste,  A,  and  overlap 
joint,  B.  A rose,  C,  can  be  fitted  in  the  slop- 
sink  for  the  purpose  of  washing  bed-pans. 
The  waste  outlet  of  the  washing-up  sink  is 
connected  to  the  trap  of  the  slop-hopper  as 
shown.  The  sinks  are  supported  on  three 
enamelled  cast-iron  brackets,  and  a three- 
gallon  cistern  is  provided  for  flushing  the 
hopper,  in  addition  to  the  hot  and  cold  supply 
taps.  An  “ Inserta”  wood  rim  can  be  fixed 
along  the  front  of  each  sink,  after  the  manner 
illustrated  in  figs,  i and  2,  page  142,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  protecting  the  enamel  and  of 
reducing  the  risk  of  breaking  pottery  utensils. 

Urinals. — In  ordinary  houses  special  urinals 
are  not  required,  as  the  water-closets  serve  the 
necessary  purpose,  provided  that  they  are  not 
enclosed  with  woodwork.  A slop-top  renders 
the  closet  more  serviceable,  but  is  not  indis- 
pensable. In  large  houses  (especially  those 
containing  billiard  and  smoke  rooms),  and  in 
hotels,  schools,  railway  stations,  and  other 
places  where  men  congregate,  urinals  are, 
however,  a necessity.  They  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  three  classes— basins,  troughs,  and 
stalls.  When  basins  and  troughs  are  used  the 
adjacent  walls  and  floors  ought  to  be  of  imper- 
vious materials,  such  as  glazed  tiles  or  glazed 
fireclay  slabs,  as  a certain  amount  of  splashing 
is  almost  unavoidable.  All  urinals  ought  to  be 
provided  with  some  kind  of  flushing  apparatus, 
as  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  keep  clean. 
Urine  soon  forms  a coat  of  “fur”  even  on  the 
smoothest  surfaces,  if  these  are  not  thoroughly 
flushed.  The  objectionable  smell  of  urinals  is 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by 
keeping  a piece  of  soda  in  each  basin,  trough, 
or  stall. 

Urinal  basins  may  be  of  enamelled  cast-iron 
or  of  glazed  pottery,  the  latter  being  the  better 
material.  Fig.  7 shows  a “ cradle-back  ” basin 
of  cast-iron  with  fan-spreader  inlet.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  flush  cannot  reach  every  part 


of  the  basin.  As  in  water-closets  and  slop- 
sinks,  a flushing  rim  is  essential  for  the  proper 
cleansing  of  the  fitting  ; such  a rim  is  shown  in 
section  in  fig.  8,  which  represents  a “ flat-back  ” 
porcelain  basin  of  good  shape.  Urinal  basins 
may  be  “ wide-fronted,”  as  in  fig.  7,  or  “ lipped,” 
as  in  fig.  9.  The  lipped  urinal  was  introduced 
with  the  idea  that  the  projecting  lip  would 
prevent  urine  dropping  on  ,to  the  floor,  but  it 
has  not  fulfilled  the  inventor’s  expectations  ; 
men  are  afraid  of  soiling  their  clothes  if  they 
stand  sufficiently  close  for  the  lip  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  urinal 
shown  in  fig.  9 is  designed  for  fixing  in  the 
angle  of  a room. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  urinal 
basins  is  that  the  users  seldom  take  the 
trouble  to  flush  them.  When  the  water  com- 
panies have  no  regulations  to  the  contrary, 
a stop-cock  is  often  fixed  in  the  supply-pipe 
immediately  above  the  fitting,  but  compara- 
tively few  people  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
it.  In  6ome  places  where  the  basins  are 
largely  med  the  water  is  kept  constantly 
running  throughout  the  day,  but  this  is  a 
practice  to  which  water  companies  object.  A 
supply  of  water  during  the  usage  of  the  fitting 
is,  however,  most  important,  as  it  cleanses  the 
basin  and  at  the  same  time  dilutes  the  urine, 
and  thus  reduces  the  risk  of  “fur”  being 
formed  in  the  trap  and  waste-pipe.  The 
apparatus  shown  in  fig.  10  is  a simple  con- 
trivance for  effecting  this  object.  The  basin 
is  fixed  in  a wooden  framework  and  is  covered, 
when  not  in  use,  by  a lid  hinged  at  the  top. 
The  raising  of  the  lid  opens  the  supply-valve, 
and  the  water  continues  to  run  until  the  valve 
is  closed  by  shutting  the  lid.  There  is  more 
woodwork  around  the  fitting  than  is  desirable, 
and  the  part  below  the  basin  might  with 
advantage  be  omitted.  Other  methods  of 
flushing  urinals  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Folding  urinals,  generally  of  enamelled  cast- 
iron,  are  sometimes  fixed  in  offices  and  houses, 
but  are  apt  to  become  very  foul  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  flushing  the  surfaces  of  the 


containers  into  which  the  urine  falls  when  the 
basins  are  lifted  up. 

The  ordinary  urinal  basin  has  a grating  in 
the  bottom  or  back  with  a nozzle  for  con- 
nexion to  the  waste-pipe,  and  does  not  retain 
water.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
entirely  satisfactory  fitting,  and  basins  are 
sometimes  made  to  retain  a quantity  of  water, 
either  by  forming  a trap  in  one  piece  with 
the  basin  after  the  manner  of  a wash-down 
closet,  or  by  raising  the  waste-pipe  so  as  to 
form  a trap  behind  the  basin.  A trapped 
basin  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hellyer  some 
years  ago,  but  the  outlet  of  the  P trap  was 
behind  the  basin,  and  the  joint  was  therefore 
in  the  wall  and  difficult  to  inspect  and  repair. 
This  objection  has  been  removed  in  Tylor’s 
urinal  basin  (fig.  11),  but  the  seal  of  the  trap 
is  very  small  and  the  outlet  appears  to  be 
very  contracted,  and  therefore  difficult  to  clean. 

Urinal  basins  are  generally  fixed  with  brass 
screws,  but  sometimes  lugs  are  provided  at  the 
back  for  fitting  into  slots  in  the  wall-slab.  As 
pottery  often  warps  in  the  kiln,  the  backs  of 
good  fittings  are  ground  to  a level  surface  after 
burning,  so  that  they  will  fit  closely  against 
the  wall. 


Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Tredegar, 
South  Wales. — The  memorial-stones  of  a new 
chapel  to  be  erected  for  the  Primitive  Methodist 
connexion  at  Tredegar  were  laid  recently.  The 
new  chapel,  which  will  be  erected  in  Commercial- 
road,  is  to  replace  the  old  building  in  Mount-street. 
The  new  edifice,  which  is  being  erected  by  Mr. 
Itees  Edwards,  Tredegar,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.  Williams,  Tredegar,  will  provide  accommo- 
dation for  between  600  and  700,  and  will  cost  about 
1,700/. 

Decoration,  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Dublin- 
— The  decoration  and  carving  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Thomas- 
street,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
past,  has  just  been  completed.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  George  C.  Asblin,  R.H.A.,  Dublin,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  for  him  was  done  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Coleman. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Hetton-le-Hole,  Durham.— A new 
church  has  been  erected  at  Hetton-le-Hole.  The 
building,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  S.  Piper,  architect,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  is  of  the  Early  English  style, 
and  will  seat  800  people.  One  of  its  chief  features 
is  the  large  chancel,  in  which,  on  either  side,  there 
are  three  rows  of  carved  oak  stalls,  the  work  of  Mr. 
R.  Hedley,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  On  the  right  of 
the  chancel,  looking  east,  is  a side  chapel  capable  of 
accommodating  from  sixty  to  seventy  people,  in  the 
east  end  of  which  is  a stained-glass  window  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  which 
occupied  a position  in  the  old  church.  The  other 
stained-glass  window,  in  memory  of  the  first  rector 
of  Hetton  (the  Rev.  J.  S.  Nichol),  also  removed  from 
the  old  church,  has  been  enlarged  and  placed  in  the 
south  transept.  The  aisles  of  the  church  are  narrow, 
with  lofty  arches  and  stone  pillars.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  church  there  is  a baptistry,  formed  by  an 
arcade  of  three  arches,  with  octagonal  pillars,  over 
which  is  a five-light  window.  In  the  north-west 
corner  the  choir  vestry  has  been  placed.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble  tiles, 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Borrodale  Brothers,  Sunder- 
land. Within  the  sanctuary  the  tiling  is  entirely 
white.  At  the  east  end  is  the  clergy  vestry.  The 
font,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  London,  is 
of  Caen  stone,  with  four  marble  columns.  The 
pulpit  is  of  carved  oak,  by  Mr.  R.  Hedley,  of  New- 
castle. All  the  aisles  are  laid  with  wood  block  in 
the  herring-bone  pattern.  The  builder  was  Mr.  W. 
Sparrow. 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  Newton-in-Maker- 
field,  Lancashire.  — A new  tower  and  two 
porches  have  just  been  erected  at  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Newton-le-Willows.  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith, 
architect,  of  Manchester,  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
tower  and  porches.  In  the  base  of  the  tower, 
which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  77  ft.,  and  also  in  the 
porches,  the  walls  are  covered  with  an  oak  dado, 
the  doors  being  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  and 
carved,  whilst  a wood  block  floor  has  been  intro- 
duced. In  the  belfry  it  is  proposed  to  have  a peal 
of  bells,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  fixing  a 
clock  on  the  outside.  The  contractor  for  the  work 
is  Mr.  Peter  Tickle,  of  St  Helens. 

Rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s,  Thornton  Heath. 
—The  memorial-stone  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Thornton  Heath,  was  laid 
recently.  About  6,500/.  is  to  be  spent  on  this  work, 
which  is  being  undertaken  from  the  completed  plans 
of  the  whole  building  drawn  by  Mr.  R.  Philip  Day, 
the  diocesan  architect.  The  present  instalment 
consists  of  the  nave  and  aisles  on  the  western  side, 
from  the  extreme  end  of  which  the  baptistry  will  be 
built  out.  The  open  timbered  roof,  tiled  outside, 
will  reach  a height  of  70  ft.  Messrs.  D.  Stewart  & 
Sons,  of  Wallington,  are  the  builders. 

New  Aisle,  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Dublin.— 
On  the  28th  ult.,  the  new  aisle  which  has  been 
erected  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Dominick-street, 
was  opened.  The  new  aisle,  the  erection  of  which 
was  commenced  in  September,  1899,  consists  of 
seven  bays,  making  a total  length  of  124  ft.  and 
width  of  20  ft.  inside  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  is  built  in  Bath  stone  with  clustered 
piers  and  moulded  caps  and  bases,  supporting  seg- 
mental moulded  arches  which  divide  it  from  the  old 
aisle.  There  are  likewise  moulded  cross  arches 
dividing  each  bay  of  the  aisle.  The  groining  is 
in  pitch  pine,  with  moulded  ribs  and  carved 
bosses  at  the  intersections.  The  floor  is 
laid  with  pitch  pine  block  - flooring  and 
the  passage  at  the  sides  with  tiles.  Each 
bay  13  lighted  with  a three-light  tracery  window, 
while  the  end  window,  where  the  altar  stands,  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  which  will  be  repeated  in 
the  side  windows.  The  exterior  of  the  aisle  is 
built  in  ashlar  limestone,  with  cut  stone  dressings 
and  finished  with  gables  and  foliated  crosses.  The 
new  aisle  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  erect  an  altar  which  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  other  altars  in  the  church.  The 
communion  railing  is  in  Carrara  marble,  moulded 
and  carved  with  columns  in  coloured  marble.  This 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Ryan,  while  the 
contract  for  the  new  aisle  was  carried  out  by  Mr 
James  Donovan,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  R.H.A..  architects 
Dublin. 

Church,  Ocklynge,  Eastbourne.  — A new 
church  is  being  built  at  Ocklynge  from  plans  bv 
Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Streatfeild. 

Baptist  Church,  Bury-road,  Haslingden, 
Lancashire.— This  church  was  opened  recently 
for  public  worship,  and  will  accommodate  on  the 
ground  floor  328,  in  the  galleries  279,  and  in  the 
choir  twenty,  total  627,  or  a mixed  congregation  of 
over  700  persons.  There  are  four  vestries  attached, 
also  a choir  vestry  adjoining  the  organ-chamber, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a semi-circular  apse,  with 
the  choir  in  front  of  organ  and  behind  the  pulpit. 
The  seating  is  pitch  pine,  varnished  ; gallery  fronts, 
pitch  pine  with  carved  oak  panels,  pulpit  of  oak 
with  carved  panels.  The  ceiling  is  of  plaster, 
curved  in  centre  with  open  timber  trusses.  The 
walls  are  of  rock-faced  stone,  with  ashlar  stone 
dressings.  The  cost  is  over  4,000/.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  George  Baines  and  Reginald  Palmer 
Baines,  London.  The  schools  adjoining  were 


erected  previously  from  plans  by  the  same  archi- 
tects. 

New  Wing,  Holy  Innocents’  Church, 
Hammersmith. — The  new  west  wing  of  this  church 
was  dedicated  on  the  27th  ult.  The  first  portion  of 
the  church  was  consecrated  some  ten  years  ago. 
The  second  portion  has  now  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  5,000/.  The  building  is  of  red  bricks,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  Messrs.  Faulkner  & Sons 
were  the  builders,  the  architect  having  been  Mr. 
James  Brooks. 

New  Synagogue,  Finsbury  Park.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  a new  synagogue  in  Princess- 
road,  Finsbury  Park,  was  laid  on  the  1st  inst.  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta.  The  new  building,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  the  northernmost  synagogue  of 
the  metropolis,  takes  the  place  of  temporary 
premises  in  Portland-road.  When  completed  it 
will  provide  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  for 
190  gentlemen,  and  in  the  galleries  for  144  ladies. 
Mr.  Delissa  Joseph  is  the  architect,  and  the  work  of 
construction  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  L. 
Whitehead  & Co. 

Cottages,  Yatton. — Two  cottages  have  recently 
been  erected  on  the  Claverham  House  Estate, 
Yatton.  The  ground  floor  contains  living-room, 
kitchen,  and  wash-house  with  outhouse,  and  the  first 
floor  three  bedrooms.  The  total  cost  was  440/.  for 
the  pair.  Messrs.  Needham,  of  Yatton,  were  the 
builders ; and  Mr.  C.  A.  Rowley,  of  Bristol,  the 
architect. 

Y.M.C.A.  New  Premises,  Burton.— The  memo- 
rial stones  of  these  buildings  have  just  been  laid. 
The  new  premises  extend  from  High-street  to 
Friars-walk,  with  a frontage  the  whole  depth  along 
Whitehurst's -passage.  The  main  entrance  will 
be  in  High-street,  which  leads  from  the  entrance 
passage  into  a large  entrance-hall,  about  20  ft. 
square,  and  from  this  entrance-hall  access  may 
be  obtained  to  all  parts  of  the  premises.  On  the 
ground  floor  will  be  found  a private  room,  to 
be  utilised  for  the  general  secretary’s  office.  Beyond 
this  room  is  a large  recreation  and  tea  room,  boiler- 
house  for  the  heating-apparatus,  and  a lavatory 
block  with  bath-room,  &c.  Connected  from  the 
entrance-hall  by  means  of  a glass-covered  corridor 
is  the  gymnasium,  the  length  of  which  is  48  ft.,  the 
width  29  ft.,  and  the  height  to  ceiling  19  ft.  This 
room  will  be  provided  with  a glazed  brick  dado 
and  a boarded  ceiling.  The  remainder  of  the 
ground  to  Friars-walk  is  occupied  by  the  lecture-hall 
(82  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling). 
This  hall  will  have  a wood  block  floor  sloping  from 
the  entrance  end  to  the  platorm,  and  will  have 
a wooden  dado  6 ft.  high  ; the  roof  will  be  of 
heavy  pitchpine  timbers,  resting  on  carved  stone 
corbels,  and  all  the  woodwork  is  to  be  stained  and 
varnished.  Entrance  and  egress  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  five  doorways  in  this  hall,  and  all  the 
doors  are  made  to  open  outwards.  In  connection 
with  this  hall  are  gentlemen’s  and  ladies'  cloak- 
rooms with  lavatories  attached.  On  the  first  floor, 
which  is  approached  by  a stone  staircase,  is  pro- 
vided a reading-room,  with  an  open  timbered  roof, 
and  the  various  other  rooms  consist  of  committee- 
rooms,  classrooms,  photographic  studio  and  dark- 
room, with  rooms  for  the  caretaker.  In  addition  to 
the  portion  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
A.M.C.A.,  other  portions  of  the  premises  have  been 
let  off  into  suites  of  offices  and  a cafe  restaurant, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  restaurant  a basement 
kitchen  is  provided.  The  premises  will  be  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  general  contractor  for  the  works 
is  Mr.  R.  Kershaw,  and  his  sub-contractors  are  Mr. 
A.  Geary  (for  the  joinery),  Messrs.  T.  Turner  & Son 
(for  the  plumbing  and  painting),  and  Mr.  T.  Biddulph 
(for  the  plastering  and  concrete  floors).  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Thos.  Jenkins. 

Building  Notes,  Aberdeen. — It  has  now  been 
found  that  the  operations  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  Aberdeen  Joint  Passenger  Railway 
Station  will  not  be  proceeded  with  for  about  two  or 
three  years  from  this  date.— A day  or  two  ago  the 
United  Free  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  approved  of 
the  plans  of  the  new  church  at  the  corner  of  King- 
street  and  Urquhart-road  for  St.  Clement-street  Free 
Church  congregation,  who  have  now  succeeded  in 
selling  their  old  place  of  worship.  Messrs.  D.  & J. 
R.  Macmillan,  Aberdeen,  are  architects  for  the  new 
buildings,  which  will  cost  about  7,000/  —The  master 
slaters  of  Aberdeen  have  formed  an  association 
which  will  enable  them  to  receive  scales  of  measure- 
ment and  schedules  from  the  Aberdeen  Society  of 
Architects  for  enabling  them  to  estimate  for  new 
buildings.— A new  theatre  is  to  be  built  in  Rose- 
mount  - viaduct  for  the  Robert  Arthur’s  Theatre 
Company. — The  following  tenders  for  new  Cor- 
poration Electric  Station  at  Dee  village  have  been 
accepted  : — Six  boilers,  Babcock  & Wilcock,  10,175/.; 
joiner  work,  Geo.  Jamieson,  Aberdeen,  2,190/.  ; 
plumber  work,  Walter  Simpson,  Aberdeen,  698/.  ; 
plaster  work,  James  Scott  & Son,  Aberdeen,  499/.  ; 
slater  work,  Adam  & Co.,  Aberdeen,  356/. 

Flats,  Hampstead,  N.W.— “ The  Chimes,”  West 
End-lane,  built  from  designs  by  Pugin,  for  the  late 
E.  Herbert,  R. A.,  has  just  been  demolished,  and 
blocks  of  residential  flats  are  to  be  erected  upon  the 
site,  approached  by  a garden  court,  with  carriage- 
drive,  and  will  be  called  “ King’s-gardens,”  Hamp- 
s*ead.  .The  building  will  contain  3S0  rooms, 
divided  into  fifty  self-contained  flats,  carrving  from 
six  to  eight  rooms  approached  by  halls  'and  four 
electric  lifts.  The  halls,  bathrooms,  and  water- 
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closets  will  be  laid  with  mosaic.  The  principal 
doors  and  decorative  woodwork  will  be  in  Spanish 
mahogany,  with  marble  steps  to  entrance  doorways. 
The  fronts  will  be  carried  out  with  cherry  red 
bricks,  gauged  arches  and  aprons,  with  freestone 
dressings,  and  roof  covered  with  green  slates.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  carried  out  from  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Palgrave  & Co., 
architects,  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  and  Messrs. 
Collins  & Co.  are  the  contractors. 

Hospital,  Richmond,  Ireland.— The  new  Rich- 
mond Surgical  Hospital  was  opened  recently  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  architects  of  the 
new  building  were  Messrs.  Carroll  & Batchelor. 
The  site  was  previously  occupied  by  old  dairy  yard3 
and  dilapidated  buildings,  and  lies  fronting  North 
Brunswick-street,  the  northern  flank  being  on  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  Whitworth  and  Hardwicke 
Hospitals  and  the  North  Dublin  Union.  The  hospital 
consists  of  a central  special  block  containing 
entrance  hall  and  matron's  and  resident  surgeon’s 
offices  and  sitting-rooms,  and  visiting  surgeons’ 
consulting-rooms,  &c.  ; to  the  right  and  left  are  the 
boardroom,  children’s  wards,  &c.  The  central 
block  is  connected  by  wings  to  the  east  and  west 
pavilions  for  women  and  men  respectively.  From 
the  west  pavilion  a corridor  leads  to  the  Whitworth 
Hospital  and  also  to  the  administration 
block  and  nurses’  home,  which  latter  buildings 
are  situate  on  the  left  -hand  side  of  this 
corridor.  The  principal  entrance  gates  are  in  North 
Brunswick-street,  and  a separate  entrance  for  stores 
is  provided  from  the  same  street  by  the  side  of  the 
old  Richmond  Hospital.  The  road  leads  direct  to 
the  delivery  yard,  which  adjoins  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment. The  new  power  house  and  steam  laundry 
abut  on  this  road  at  the  rear  of  the  old  hospital.  The 
new  hospital  contains  accommodation  for  eighty- 
four  beds,  but  the  scheme  provides  for  a considerable 
extension  in  the  future.  The  buildings  are  faced 
with  bricks,  with  dressings  of  Ruabon  red  terra 
cotta,  whilst  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Cumberland 
green  slates,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern 
towers  and  ventilating  fleches,  which  are  covered 
with  copper.  One  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
hospital  lis  the  operating  theatre  block.  It  is  ap- 
proached from  the  main  corridor,  the  two  doors 
from  which  open  into  a waiting  corridor  or  lobby, 
with  windows  at  each  end  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding cross  ventilation,  and  thus  cutting  off  this 
block  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital.  The  room  for 
administering  anaesthetics  adjoins  this  lobby,  and 
is  fitted  with  sinks  and  lavatory  basins,  and 
also  an  apparatus  for  sterilising  the  trays  and 
other  utensils  in  use  in  the  operating  theatre.  This 
room  communicates  directly  with  the  operating 
theatre,  which  is  one  story  high,  about  29  ft.  long  by 
23  ft.  wide.  It  is  lighted  by  three  north  windows, 
and  also  from  the  roof.  The  wall  lining  in  this 
room,  as  well  as  that  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  is  of 
white  glazed  bricks,  relieved  by  bands  of  blue.  The 
floor  is  of  dark  red  adamantine  tiles,  and  the  gallery 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  is  of  white 
Sicilian  marble.  The  theatre  is  warmed  and  venti- 
lated on  the  Plenum  system.  Adjoining  the  theatre 
is  a smaller  room  for  operations.  The  wards 
generally  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  children) 
are  of  one  size — viz.,  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  14  ft.  high 
— each  providing  accommodation  for  fourteen 
patients  with  a cubic  space  of  1,500  ft.  per  bed. 
Attached  to  each  ward  are  a ward  kitchen  fitted 
with  a small  range,  sink,  plate  rack,  &c.,  a 
Sister’s' room,  linen-room,  and  separation-room  for 
two  patients.  At  the  south  end  of  each  ward 
are  provided,  in  projecting  towers  separated  from 
the  wards  by  cross  ventilated  lobbies,  a bathroom 
and  lavatories,  &c.  Between  these  projecting 
towers  are  arranged  sun  verandahs  for  the  use  of 
the  convalescent  patients,  communicating  with  the 
wards  by  means  of  French  windows.  The  new 
kitchen,  sculleries,  and  stores  have  been  designed  to 
serve  the  whole  group  of  hospitals.  Near  the 
hydraulic  lift  in  the  basement  is  situated  the 
admission  door,  waiting-room,  and  bathroom  for 
newly-admitted  patients,  also  the  stores  for  patients’ 
clothes,  &c.  The  corridors  and  staii cases  through- 
out the  hospital  and  nurses'  home  are  healed  by 
steam  radiators.  The  wards  are  warmed  by  open 
fires  in  octagonal  faience  chimney  breasts,  which 
are  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  wards.  The 
nurses’  home  can  now  accommodate  thirty-one 
nurses,  principally  in  dormitories  and  associated 
rooms,  and  is  provided  with  dining  and  sitting 
rooms,  scullery,  and  bathroom  and  sanitary  accom- 
modation. 

Bishop  Otter  College,  Chichester.— A new 
wing  has  just  been  added  to  the  Bishop  Otter 
Memorial  College,  Chichester.  The  wing  is  120  ft. 
long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  54  ft.  high  from  basement 
floor  to  ridge.  On  the  basement  there  are  two 
boilers,  one  for  the  general  heating  of  the  building 
and  the  other  for  supplying  hot  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  bathrooms,  and  lavatories.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  building  comprises  a hall,  58  ft.  4 in. 
long,  25  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high  ; senior  students’ 
classroom,  31  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide;  corridor,  40  ft. 
long  by  6 ft.  wide  ; seniors’  and  juniors’  cloakroom, 
storeroom,  laboratory,  and  range  of  sanitary  offices. 
The  hall  has  emergency  doors  opening  outwards. 
The  first  floor  consists  of  fifteen  sleeping  dormi- 
tories for  students,  one  mistress’s  room,  a library 
31  ft.  by  25  ft.,  two  bathrooms,  wardrobe  accom- 
modation, &c.  On  the  second  floor  there  are 
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twenty-four  similar  sleeping  dormitories,  one 
mistress’s  room,  bathrooms,  boxrooms,  and  other 
necessary  conveniences.  Access  to  the  new  wing 
is  obtained  from  the  old  part  of  the  college  by 
means  of  wide  archways,  while  there  are  fireproof 
staircases.  In  connexion  with  the  work  for  extend- 
ing the  college,  alterations  have  also  been  carried 
out  in  the  old  part  of  the  building,  where  several 
rooms  have  been  thrown  into  one  so  as  to  make  a 
dining  hall  capable  of  seating  at  table  a company 
numbering  over  xoo  persons.  In  another  part 
several  small  rooms  have  been  made  into  one  class- 
room for  junior  students.  The  total  cost  will  fall 
little  short  of  4,000/.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Gordon  P.  G.  Hills,  and  the  builder  was  Mr. 
J.  O.  Holt. 

Board  School,  Newport,  Mon.— -The  Clytha 
School,  intended  to  serve  the  Risca-road  district  of 
Newport,  was  opened  recently.  The  new  school 
building  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  has  been 
constructed  of  red  brick  with  freestone  dressing. 
The  school  will  be  a mixed  one,  and  is  intended  to 
accommodate  350  scholars.  There  is  a large  central 
hall,  and  five  classrooms  leading  from  it.  Separate 
rooms  have  bsen  provided  for  the  head-master  and 
assistant  teachers.  The  building  is  one-storied,  and 
the  floor  is  laid  with  wood  blocks.  An  asphalted 
playground  has  been  provided.  The  total  cost  has 
been  3,500/.  Messrs.  Habershon,  Fawckner,  & 
Groves  were  the  architects,  aud  Mr.  Charles  Locke 
was  the  builder. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Reservoir,  Bristol  Waterworks.  — Particu- 
lars are  given  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  report 
with  regard  to  the  new  Yeo  reservoir  of  ^lie  Bristol 
Water  Works  Company,  which  is  approaching  com- 
pletion and  is  the  sixth  largest  in  Great  Britain. 
The  water  area  of  the  reservoir,  when  full,  is 
approximately  450  acres,  and  the  reservoir  when 
filled  will  hold  about  1,700,000,000  gallons.  The 
reservoir  has  been  formed  by  constructing  an 
earthen  embankment  or  dam  across  the  valley  of 
the  Yeo  at  a point  close  to  Blagdon.  The  embank- 
ment at  its  highest  point  is  43  ft.  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  water  in 
the  reservoir  will  be  37  ft.  The  length  of  the  em- 
bankment is  530  yds.,  and  over  the  top  a carriage 
road  has  been  constructed  to  take  the  place  of 
a portion  of  the  old  road  to  Blagdon,  which 
is  submerged  in  the  bed  of  the  reservoir. 
The  length  of  the  lake  formed  by  the 
reservoir  will  be  about  if  miles.  The  water  is 
taken  from  the  reservoir  by  means  of  a brick  tunnel 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  the  water  being  controlled  by 
large  outlet  valves.  Compensation  water  has  to  be 
provided  for  the  river,  and  to  regulate  this  water 
special  apparatus  has  been  designed  and  constructed. 
The  bywash  (for  the  purpose  of  discharging  flood 
waters),  360  yds.  long  and  188  ft.  wide  at  the  crest 
of  the  weir,  has  been  constructed  in  masonry, 
chiefly  with  Cheddar  and  Tytherington  stone  pitch- 
ing, set  in  cement,  while  Forest  of  Dean  stone  has 
been  largely  used  in  a bridge  constructed  over  the 
bywash,  and  in  other  ornamental  parts  of  the  work. 
The  weir  stones  and  the  pitching  of  the  inner  slopes 
of  the  embankment  are  of  Dartmoor  granite.  At 
the  Rickford  spring  an  ornamental  gauge  house 
has  been  erected  for  measuring  the  water,  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  reservoir  by  means  of  a 27-in.  cast- 
iron  pipe,  the  distance  being  about  two  miles 
Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  Langford  spring,  and  the  distance  in  this  case 
to  the  reservoir  is  nearly  3f  miles,  the  pipe  being 
21  in.  in  diameter.  Adjoining  the  reservoir,  engine 
and  boiler  houses  are  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
reception  of  pumping  machinery,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  will  be  pumped  through  cast-iron  pipes  to 
the  existing  North  Hill  tunnel  of  the  Bristol  Water- 
works Company,  a distance  of  about  five  miles. 
The  engines  are  of  the  compound  rotative  beam 
type.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  T.  & C.  Hawksley. 
— Western  Press. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks.— 
On  the  30th  ult.  a party  of  engineers  and  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  waterworks  visited  Hamp- 
ton Court,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Water  Company,  to  inspect  the  company’s 
new  works  and  cut  the  sod  of  the  large  storage 
reservoir  about  to  be  constructed  at  Walton.  The 
party  included  Sir  John  Aird,  M.P.,  Professor 
Frankland,  Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Restler,  engineer  to  the  company.  The  works  in- 
spected include  a new  pumping  station,  new  filter 
beds,  and  storage  reservoirs.  The  pumping  station 
consists  of  three  triple  expansion  engines  of  7So-b.p. 
each,  built  by  the  North-Eastern  Marine  Engineer- 
ing Company,  of  Sunderland.  The  boiler-house 
contains  ten  Babcock  & Wilcox  water-tube  boilers 
(land  type).  The  engine-house  is  lighted  by  electric 
arc  lamps,  the  power  for  which  is  supplied  by  one 
of  the  patent  double  triple-expansion  engines  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Restler.  The  six  new  filter  beds 
have  only  just  been  completed,  and  were  charged 
for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  the  visitors,  who 
watched  the  process  of  admitting  the  river  water. 
The  filtering  layer  is  3 ft.  6 in.  in  depth,  of  which 
2 ft.  6 in.  is  sand.  Seven  additional  filter  beds  are 
under  construction  in  the  same  area.  A new  instru- 
ment for  measuring  and  recording  the  rate  of  filtra- 
tion on  the  principle  of  the  waste  water  meter  is  on 


trial  at  the  waterworks.  After  inspecting  the  filters 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  large  storage  reservoirs, 
which  hold  300  million  gallons,  and  were  built  in 
1899.  They  form  two  sheets  of  water  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length.  Before  their  completion  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  company  was  only  90  million 
gallons.  It  is  now  intended  to  increase  it  to  1,512 
million  gallons  by  means  of  a new  large  reservoir, 
to  be  built  by  Messrs.  John  Aird  & Son,  and  to  hold 
1,076  million  gallons. 

Proposed  Bridge,  Bardmoney  Ford,  Perth.— 
Plans  have  been  passed  by  the  Blairgowrie  District 
Committee  of  Perth  County  Council  of  a bridge 
which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  over  the  River 
Isla  at  Bardmoney  Ford.  Messrs.  Blyth  & West- 
land,  of  Edinburgh,  are  the  engineers. 

Sewage  Works,  Sherington,  Bucks.— A Local 
Government  Inquiry  was  held  by  Colonel  J.  T. 
Marsh,  R.E.,  at  Sherington  as  to  the  application  for 
a loan  for  works  of  main  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  per  plans  by  Messrs.  D.  Balfour  & Son,  of 
London  and  Newcastle.  The  scheme  comprises  the 
laying  of  3-J  miles  of  main  sewers  with  manholes, 
Hushing  arrangements,  also  the  construction  of 
bacterial  tanks  and  the  laying-out  of  the  land,  the 
effluent  from  which  will  discharge  into  the  River 
Ouse. 

Engineering  Feat  at  Newcastle.— An  in- 
teresting engineering  feat  was  accomplished  on  the 
Tyne  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  the  spans  and  roadway 
of  the  bridge  connecting  Newcastle  and  Gateshead, 
which  had  been  built  4 ft.  6 in.  to  the  eastward  of 
the  position  they  were  ultimately  to  occupy,  were 
moved  over  into  place.  An  old  bridge  existed,  and 
the  new  bridge  has  been  built  on  precisely  the  same 
site  the  old  one  occupied.  The  traffic  has  yet  gone 
on  uninterruptedly.  The  new  piers  were  built 
round  about  the  old  ones,  and  the  roadway  and 
spans  were  erected  a little  above  and  4 ft.  6 in. 
to  one  side  of  the  old  roadway  and  spans, 
a temporary  footway  meanwhile  being  pro- 
vided for  foot  passengers.  The  old  piers 
were  then  taken  away  and  the  new  roadway  was 
lowered  to  its  proper  level,  and  on  the  5th  inst. 
moved  over  into  its  permanent  position.  This  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  hydraulic  jacks.  The 
total  weight  of  the  bridge  was  x,6oo  tons,  and  the 
jacks  were  capable  of  exerting  a pressure  of 
1.500  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  bridge  is  built  of 
steel,  and  is  of  the  American  type,  but  the  details 
are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  best  English 
practice.  There  are  four  spans,  two  of  252  ft.  and 
each  of  the  others  170  ft.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches  is  1,900  ft.  Its  total 
weight  is  2,900  tons.  The  bridge  is  carried  on 
cylinder  foundations,  each  8 ft.  in  diameter,  and 
sunk  to  a depth  of  50  ft.  below  low  water.  There 
are  four  cylinders  to  each  pier.  The  engineers  of 
the  bridge  are  Messrs.  Sandeman  & Moncrieffe,  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  builders  are  Sir  William  Arroll 
& Co.,  Glasgow. — Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Lowe’s  Patent  Sanitary  Pipe  Joint  Syndicate, 
Limited,  Dashwood  House,  New  Broad-street,  E.C., 
have  recently  effected  an  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
J.  Stiff  & Sons,  of  Lambeth,  whereby  this  firm  be- 
come their  sole  agents  for  London  and  suburbs. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  senior 

partner,  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Samuel  Green, 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Green  & Son,  Auctioneers.  &c.,  of 
St.  Swithin’s-lane,  E.C  , will  be  carried  on  by  his 
sons  and  partners,  Mr.  E.  Horace  Green,  F.S.I.,  and 
Mr.  Fred.  A.  Green,  F.S.I.,  under  the  old  name  of 
Green  & Son.  The  “ Property  Register  and  Mort- 
gage List"  (founded  in  1853)  will  be  published 
monthly,  as  hitherto. 

Electric  Lighting,  Bury.  — Mr.  W.  O.  E. 
Meade  King,  M.Inst.C.E.,  opened  an  inquiry  re- 
cently in  the  Guildhall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the 
Town  Council  having  applied  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  12,000/.  for  the 
purposes  of  electric  lighting.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  T. 
Shillitoe),  the  Town  Cleik  (Mr.  C.  K.  Salmon),  the 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  J.  C.  Smith),  the  Assistant 
Electrical  Engineer  (Mr.  Greig),  the  Borough 
Accountant  (Mr.  J.  H.  Wakefield),  and  several 
members  of  the  Council  attended. 

Gasworks,  Perth.— The  new  gasworks  which 
the  Corporation  of  Perth  has  erected  at  Friarton 
were  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  contractors  :— Excavator,  brickwork,  &c., 
Mr.  T.  P.  Jamieson,  Baillieston,  near  Glasgow  ; 
carpenter  and  joiner  work,  Mr.  William  McQuibban, 
Perth  ; slater  work,  Messrs.  William  Brand  & Son, 
Arbroath  ; plumber  work,  Mr.  J.  MacLeish,  Perth  ; 
plaster  work,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Ritchie,  Dundee  ; 
painter  and  glazier  work,  Messrs.  G.  R.  Douglas  & 
Son,  Perth  ; iron  and  steel  roofing,  railway  girders 
and  tank,  Messrs.  H.  Balfour  & Co.,  Limited,  Leven, 
Fife  ; retort  bench,  brick  and  iron  work,  elevator, 
coal  breaker,  floor  and  charging  machinery,  Messrs. 
West’s  Gas  Improvement  Company,  Limited,  Man- 
chester ; condensers  and  purifiers,  Messrs.  Clapham 
Brothers,  Keighley,  Yorks  ; exhausters  and  engines, 
Messrs.  Bryan,  Donkin,  & Clench,  Limited,  London  ; 
station  meter,  gauges,  &c.,  Messrs.  John  Milne  & 
Son,  Limited,  Edinburgh  ; sulphate  plant,  Messrs. 
R.  & J.  Dempster,  Limited,  Manchester  ; boiler  and 
heater,  Messrs.  Babcock  & Wilcox,  Rostrevor.  I 


British  Association  of  Waterworks  Engi- 
neers.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will 
be  held  at  Birkenhead  on  July  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  A 
number  of  interesting  papers  will  be  presented  for 
discussion,  and  a lecture  on  “ Rainfall  ’ will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Plummer,  the  Astronomer  to  the 
Dock  Board.  Visits  are  also  being  arranged  to 
various  waterworks  and  other  places  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity. 

Housing,  Hammersmith.— At  a meeting  ot  the 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council  on  Wednesday 
evening  the  question  of  providing  housing  accom- 
modation for  the  working  classes  was  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  The  Works  Committee  had 
been  considering  as  to  the  advisability  of  erecting 
tenements  on  the  Council's  land  near  the  Electricity 
Station,  Fulham  Palace-road,  having  a Montage  ot 
109  ft.  6 in.  in  Yeldham-road.  They  had  had  before 
them  plans  prepared  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  in 
which  provision  was  made  for  three  double  build- 
ings of  eight  tenements  each— equal  to  twenty-four 
tenements  in  all — of  which  twelve  consist  of  three 
rooms  each,  and  twelve  of  four  rooms.  It  had  been 
feared  by  some  of  the  members  that  an  old  water- 
course, known  as  the  “ Black  Bull  Ditch,  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  land,  but  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor found  that  the  ditch  would  not  interfere  with 
the  foundations  of  the  buildings.  Ultimately  the 
Council  decided  that  the  plans  prepared  by  the 
Surveyor  be  approved,  and  that  instructions  be 
given  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Part  II I.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1S90,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 


Building  Societies. — Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B  , 
F.S.A.,  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  has 
just  made  his  report  for  the  year  1900  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  registrars  under  the  Building 
Societies  Acts.  He  states  that  seventy-three  unin- 
corporated societies — that  is,  Benefit  Building 
Societies  which  were  certified  under  the  Act  of  1836 
before  December  31,  1856,  and  have  not  be  incor- 
porated under  the  Acts  of  1874  to  1894— still  remain 
on  the  register.  The  number  of  members  was  re- 
turned as  51,771,  or  809  for  each  society  stating  the 
number  of  its  members.  The  total  receips  of  these 
incorporated  societies  during  the  financial  year  were 
19,421,975/.  or  303,468/.  for  each  society  stating  the 
amount  of  its  receipts,  being  nearly  thirty-seven 
times  the  average  of  the  incorporated  societies  ; but 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  exceptional  case  of  a 
society  in  London  (the  Birkbeck)  the  receipts  of 
which  are  returned  as  17,857,629/.  If  that  society 
be  omitted  the  average  income  of  the  other  societies 
falls  to  24,831/.  This  interesting  group  of  old 
societies,  all  of  which  have  existed  more  than  forty- 
four  vears,  increased  its  business  during  the  year 
iSg9in  every  respect.  They  are  all  English,  there 
being  no  unincorporated  societies  in  Wales,  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  Five  societies  that  had  formerly  been  un- 
incorporated obtained  certificates  of  incorporation  in 
the  year  1900.  Thirteen  new  societies  were  incor- 
porated in  the  same  period  in  England  and  Wales 
and  one  in  Scotland.  There  are  now  2,160  societies 
on  the  register  in  England  and  Wales,  136  in  Scot- 
land, and  sixty-five  in  Ireland.  In  all  three  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  Societies  increased  their 
capital  and  mortgage  balances  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  members  belonging  to  the  societies  in 
the  year  1899  was  550,531  in  England,  36,831  in 
Scotland,  and  15,619  in  Ireland— total,  602,981. 
The  aggregate  receipts  during  the  financial  year 
were  : England,  36,928,231  /.  ; Scotland,  609,248/.  ; 
Ireland,  487,909/.— total,  38,025,368 /.  The  liabilities 
it  the  close  of  the  financial  year  wer e (for  England)  : 
ro  holders  of  shares,  33,136,804/. ; to  depositors  and 
other  creditors,  22,082,007 /.  ; undivided  profit, 
3,263,777/.  ; total,  58,482,588 I.  (For  Scotland)  : To 
Holders  of  shares,  1,322,680 /.  ; to  depositors  and 
other  creditors,  262,959/. ; undivided  profit,  112,190/.  ; 
:otal,  1,697,829 /.  ( For  Ireland)  : To  holders  of 
shares,  646,720/.  ; to  depositors  and  other  credi- 
ors,  235,395/. ; undivided  profit,  71,153'-  1 total, 
>53,268/.  The  assets  were  ( for  England):  Bal- 
ince  due  on  mortgage,  43,140,631/.  ; other  assets, 
[4,987,048/.  ; balance  deficit,  354, 9°9'-  1 total, 
58,482.909/.  (For  Scotland)  : Balance  due  on 
nor  (gage,  1,547.375'-  I other  assets,  148,851/.  ; 
jalance  deficit,  1,603/  ; total,  1,697,829/.  (For  I re- 
am!) : — Balance  due  on  mortgage,  865,413/  ; other 
issets,  87,190/. ; balance  deficit,  665/. ; total, 
>53,268 /.  As  compared  with  the  previous  _ year 
1898),  there  are  shown  (1)  an  increase  in  liabilities 

0 shareholders  of  499>757/-  I (-)  an  increase  ,in 
iabilities  to  depositors  of  1,046,811/.  ; (3)  an  m- 
:rease  in  undivided  profits  of  112,991/.  ; (4)  An  in- 
:rease  in  balances  due  on  mortgage  of  1,104,411/.  ; 
5)  an  increase  in  other  assets  of  659,123/.  ; and  (6) 

1 decrease  in  balances  and  deficit  of  103,975 '■  It 
hus  appears  (comments  Mr.  Brabrook  in  his 
umming-up)  that  more  than  38  millions  of  money 
las  been  received  by  building  societies  in  the  year, 
nd  that  their  accumulated  capital  is  more  than 
10  millions,  of  which  75  per  cent,  is  in  mortgage 
ecurities.  The  improvement  which  began  in  1898 
ias  continued,  and  the  societies  have  continued 
onsiderably  to  reduce  their  properties  in  posses- 
ion. 

Electric  Light,  Bristol.— The  annual  report 
f the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  contains  an 
ccount  of  the  progress  made  in  the  electricity 
epartment  of  the  Corporation  of  Bristol.  The 
emand  during  the  past  twelve  months  for  elec- 
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trical  energy  for  lighting,  heating,  and  power  is  said 
to  have  been  unprecedented.  The  increasing  popu- 
larity of  electricity  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  referred  to  no  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  22,767  8 c.p.  additional  lamps  have 
been  connected  to  the  Corporation  mains;  35,314 
yards  of  additional  mains  have  been  laid,  including 
power  mains  in  Portland-square  and  King-square, 
and  extensions  of  the  lighting  mains  in  all  directions. 
As  proof  of  the  increased  demand  for  electricity,  it 
is  mentioned  that  during  the  month  of  December 
291,064  units  were  sold,  as  against  245,329  during  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year.  The  works  at 
Temple  Back  not  being  of  sufficient  capacity  to  cope 
with  the  demand  in  the  near  future,  the  Corporation 
have  purchased  9f  acres  of  land  by  the  Feeder-road, 
at  Avonbank,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
large  station,  the  ultimate  capacity  of  which  will  be 
96,000  h.p.  At  present  the  contractors  are  busy 
constructing  the  foundations  for  the  first  instalment 
of  the  scheme,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for 
rimning  by  the  coming  winter.  The  contract  for  the 
buildings  has  been  let,  and  tenders  for  practically 
all  the  plant  have  been  accepted.  The  first  instal- 
ment of  the  station  will  be  equipped  with  Babcock 
& Wileox  water  tube  boilers  of  the  largest  size, 
working  at  200  lb.  per  square  inch  (as  compared 
with  125  lb.  per  square  inch  at  the  Temple  Back 
Works),  two  alternators  of  925  K.W.  (1,500  h.p.) 
capacity  each,  driven  by  Willans's  high-speed 
engines. 

The  Ancient  Crosses  and  Holy  Wells  of 
Lancashire.— At  a meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  held  at  Cheetham 
College,  Manchester,  recently,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor 
read  the  fourth  paper  of  a series  of  seven  on  the 
ancient  crosses  and  holy  wells  of  Lancashire.  He 
dealt  with  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby,  which 
measures,  roughly,  twenty-six  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  its 
southern  boundary  being  the  Mersey.  A map 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor  showed  the  sites  and 
remains  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  ancient 
crosses.  This  large  number,  he  said,  was  due 
no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  in  this  part  of 
Lancashire  the  Reformers  never  succeeded  in  ex- 
terminating the  old  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Many 
of  these  crosses  were  put  up  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  even  earlier,  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  church  and  other  lands,  and  others  were 
erected  as  market  crosses.  The  demolition  of 
most  of  these  market  crosses  was  in  part  due  to 
sheer  vandalism,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
found  more  convenient  in  modern  times  to  conduct 
business  in  town  halls  or  other  buildings.  Other 
crosses  were  placed  near  holy  wells,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  Hundred,  justly  noted,  and  still 
occasionally  used,  for  medicinal  and  healing  quali- 
ties. A medixval  well  adjoining  Lathom  Park, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  was  converted  by 
the  impoverished  son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby 
at  the  end  of  the  Cromwellian  epoch,  into  a 
fashionable  spa.  The  spring  dried  up  when  mines 
were  sunk  at  Skelmersdale.  Near  Ormskirk  there 
was  a remarkable  group  of  crosses.  Within  a circle 
four  miles  in  diameter  there  used  to  be  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  crosses.  Several  of  these  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  first  Ordnance  Survey, 
fifty  years  ago,  but  only  one  complete  example  re- 
mained to-day.  The  group  of  crosses  appeared  to  lead 
in  three  lines  from  Scarisbrick  Priory  to  the  churches 
at  Halsall,  Ormskirk,  and  Burscough  Priory,  and 
until  quite  recently  they  were  used  for  devotional 
purposes  in  Roman  Catholic  funeral  processions 
the  mourners  stopping  at  the  site  of  every  cross  to 
oner  prayers  for  the  dead.  Another  noticeable 
group  of  crosses  was  found  near  the  ancient  parks 
of  Ince  Blundell,  Little  Crosby,  and  Sefton.  The 
landowners  in  this  part  of  the  Hundred  had  been 
Roman  Catholics  for  many  generations,  and  the 
crosses  had  been  well  attended  to.  An  ancient 
cross  standing  in  the  Little  Crosby  Park  was  said  to 
have  been  moved  there  for  safety  from  the  village 
green  at  Great  Crosby.  At  its  foot  the  proclama- 
tions ot  the  manorial  court  were  made,  and  the 
ancient  custom  of  flowering  the  village  cross  was 
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in  1S69-70  for  William,  eighth  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  had  purchased  the  land  from  that  firm.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  Duke's  covenant  to 
erect  not  more  than  one  dwelling-house,  which  was 
to  be  used  for  a private  residence  only,  gave  rise  to 
a suit  in  Chancery,  brought  against  Mr.  Hosegood, 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Rogers 
and  the  owners  of  the  house  in  Palace-gate  which 
P.  C.  Hardwick  designed  (1873-4)  for  the  late  Sir 
John  Millais.*  (3)  The  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
(about  7,240  ft.  superficial)  in  Oxford-street,  the  site 
of  which  was  valued  at  36,000/.  two  years  ago  by  a 
well-known  surveyor.  The  hospital,  established  in 
Bloomsbury-square  in  1838  by  Dr.  Little,  migrated 
to  its  present  quarters  about  sixty  years  ago  ; in 
1S99  the  premises  were  enlarged  and  altered,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  2,000/.,  after  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young's 
plans  and  designs,  the  sanitary  works  being  executed 
under  Professor  Corfield's  directions.  We  under- 
stand that  an  offer  of  37,700/.  has  been  made  for 
the  property,  which  is  freehold.  (3)  Building 
land  at  Isleworth,  which  forms  a portion  of  the 
Kendal  House  Estate,  the  residence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,. temp.  George  I.  After  her  death  the 
grounds  were  opened  as  a place  of  public  resort,  a 
dancing-room  was  built,  and  an  orchestra  was 
erected  by  the  water  side  ; (4)  Lauriston  House, 
Wimbledon  Common,  the  home,  in  his  boyhood,  of 
William  Wilberforce  ; (6)  Shipton  Court,  near 

Chipping  Norton,  about  1,600  acres,  with  a fine  old 
Elizabethan  house,  during  many  generations  past 
the  home  of  the  Reade  family,  has  been  sold  for 
nearly  61,000/.  ; and  the  Kursaal  at  Margate  has 
been  purchased  for  16,000/.,  the  sale  having  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  Samuel  Allsopp  & Sons, 
Limited,  v.  Margate  and  Southend  Kursaals,  Limited, 
and  others.  The  defendants  in  that  cause  acquired 
the  property  in  1898,  at  a cost  of  45,000/.,  and  have 
expended  about  2,500/.  in  building  operations  on  the 
Undercliff,  adjoining  Fort-parade,  for  the  new  front- 
age, with  a sea-wall,  500  ft.  long.  Mr.  George 
Sherrin  and  Mr.  John  Clarke  were  appointed  as 
architects,  jointly,  to  the  company.  The  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Kursaal  at  Margate — estimated  to 
cost  90,000 /. — were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Clarke. 

Australian  Malachite. — Hitherto  the  principal 
supply  of  this  beautiful  marble,  which  is  largely 
used  in  Europe  for  mantelpieces,  pedestals,  and 
similar  decorative  purposes,  has  been  obtained  from 
Russia,  but  it  is  equally  abundant  and  fine  in 
quality  in  New  South  Wales,  where  its  colour 
ranges  from  pale  emerald  to  deep  green,  the  various 
layers  often  possessing  different  shades  of  colour, 
and  forming  a most  beautiful  and  valuable  stone  for 
ornamental  and  inlaying  purposes.  Crystals  are 
occasionally  met  with,  and  sometimes  of  large  size  ; 
those  from  the  Cobar  mines  are  particularly 
beautiful.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  upper  work- 
ings of  New  South  Wales  copper  mines,  as  in  the 
Bathurst  district,  with  chlorite,  vitreous,  yellow, 
and  other  copper  ores  ; at  Cambalong  earthy  and 
fibrous  malachite  is  associated  with  barytes  or 
heavy  spar,  and  with  yellow  and  peacock  ore  ; at 
Cobar,  County  Robinson,  with  steatite  ; at  Mit- 
chell's Creek,  Wellington,  county  Wellington,  mixed 
with  other  surface  ores,  and  often  containing  large 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 


the  Corporation,  should  adhere  to  the  standard  rate 
of  wages  when  those  jobs  were  taken,  the  masters 
say  that  some  of  the  principal  contracts  now  going 
on  under  the  Corporation  were  taken  prior  to  the 
last  advance  given  to  masons  and  joiners.  For 
instance,  the  heaviest  contract  in  the  city — the 
Cartwright  Memorial  Hall— was  let  in  March,  and 
the  masons'  advance  took  place  in  May,  and  con- 
sequently the  contractor  has  presumably  been  pay- 
ing 3s.  a week  more  to  his  men  than  he  calculated 
upon.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  joiners. 
In  the  same  way  as  the  Cartwright  Hall  the  con- 
tracts for  the  new  fire  station  were  let  in  March, 
prior  to  the  last  advance  to  masons  and  joiners. 
The  master  masons  say  that  they  would  have  no 
objection  to  paying  is.  per  hour  if  the  trade  would 
justify  it.  They  declare,  however,  that  the  men 
know  the  trade  has  fallen  off  greatly  since  the  last 
advance. 


LEGAL. 

POINT  UNDER  SECTION  145  OF  THE 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

In  a Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench  composed 
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kept  up  on  St.  John  Baptist  Day  so  late  as  the  year 
1708.  In  the  twelve  miles  of  country  between 
Liverpool  and  Warrington  the  remains  or  sites  of 
upwards  of  twenty  ancient  crosses  were  recorded 
on  the  Ordnance  maps.  Very  few  of  these  remained, 
but  some  had  been  restored  or  rebuilt. 

t-  P,R?,PruRTY  LES'-rIn  June  next>  by  direction  of 
Earl  Wharncliffe,  will  be  offered  for  sale  the  free- 
hold estate  known  as  Wharncliffe  House,  No.  13 
Curzon-street.  The  house,  which  stands  within  its 
own  grounds  covering  about  29,000  feet  superficial 
is  set  back  from  the  line  of  the  street  and  is  situa- 
ted on  the  site  of  Keith's  “ Old  Chapel " (the  earlier 
one)  notorious  for  the  Mayfair  marriages.  The 
no  use  has  an  elevation  in  three  floors,  with  a tetra- 
style  Ionic  order  and  pediment  upon  a rusticated 
base  m the 'ent/e  the  two  wings  having  rounded 
ba\s.  The  frontage  extends  over  133  ft.  The 
belonged  during  a long  period  to  the 
Stuart  Wortley  family,  and  was  the  home  of 
James,  first  Lord  Wharncliffe.  (2)  The  Thorney 
House  estate,  which  extends  over  40,000  feet  super’ 
r7  ’ t?6  r°mer  °f  Palace  Gate  and  Kensington 

L1  w,*h  a fronlage  of  about  174  ft.  to  the  high 
road  and  a return  frontage  of  275  ft.  alone 

theIaT%  Gatfi  T?C  house  was  built  after 
the  Tudor  style  by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Carpenters’  Strike,  Weston-super-Mare. — 

The  master  builders  having  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demands  made  some  months  ago  by  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  for  an  increase  of  wages  by  Ad. 
per  hour,  the  men  have  gone  out  on  strike.  ' 
Strike  in  the  Leicester  Stone  Masonry 
Trade.— The  dispute  in  the  stone  masonry  trade  in 
Leicester  reached  a climax  on  the  1st.  inst.,  when 
the  men,  in  accordance  with  notice  given  to  the 
masters,  refused  to  continue  to  work  under  th. 
conditions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  As  a 
result  about  170  men  are  idle,  and  their  present 
determination  is  not  to  resume  work  until  their 
demands  are  conceded.  These,  briefly,  are  for  an 
advance  of  id.  per  hour,  making  the  total  iod.  for 
masons  who  work  in  the  sheds,  and  iofd.  for  men 
who  work  on  buildings.  They  also  asked  for  an 
alteration  of  the  rules  governing  their  employment 
The  masters  refused  both  demands,  hence  the 
strike. 

Carpenters’  Strike  in  Limerick. — The  car- 
penters of  Limerick  struck  work  on  the  1st  inst.  in 
all  the  shops  where  their  demand  for  an  increase  of 
wages  from  32s.  to  34s.  per  week  was  not  enter- 
tained. All  the  local  firms  save  one  refused  the 
claim,  which,  in  addition  to  increased  wages,  in- 

volves  questions  regarding  the  importation  of  finished 

woodwork  and  a limitation  of  the  number  of 
apprentices  to  be  employed. 

The  Strike  in  the  Bradford  Building  Trade. 
—A  meeting  of  the  master  builders  of  Bradford  was 
held  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  it  was  reported  that 
masters  who  were  not  associated  with  the  society, 
and  who  had  been  paying  the  old  rate  of  wages,  had 
now  ceased  to  do  so  and  were  demanding  a reduc- 
tion. It  was  also  reported  that  in  one  instance  the 
joiners  and  masons  had  resumed  work  at  the  new 
rate.  In  reply  to  a statement  issued  by  the  men, 
arguing  that  contractors,  when  taking  contracts! under 

* Sec  the  Builder,  November  18,  1899,  “ Legal  : Rogers 
Hosegood;  and  June  10,  1876  (illustrations). 


of  Justices  Grantham,  Kennedy,  and  Darling,  on 
Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  judgment  was  delivered  in  the 
case  of  Crow  v.  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  District 
of  Whitechapel  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendants 
from  a decision  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  magistrate 
sitting  at  the  Thames  Police-court,  in  June  last. 
The  case  was  argued  before  Justices  Kennedy  and 
Darling  last  December,  but  their  lordships  then 
disagreed  and  the  case  was  accordingly  reheard  on 
April  27  before  an  additional  Judge— Mr.  Justice 
Grantham— and  judgment  was  then  reserved.  The 
case  was  reported  in  the  Builder  of  May  4. 

A summons  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Crow,  the 
District  Surveyor,  against  the  defendants,  the  Local 
Authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Electric  Light- 
ing Acts,  1882  and  1888,  for  the  district,  alleging 
that  the  defendants  had  not  given  him  notice  under 
Section  145  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  before 
commencing  the  construction  of  a number  of  boxes 
or  inspection  chambers  under  the  streets  in  the 
district  for  the  purpose  of  electric  lighting.  The 
magistrate  found  as  a fact  that  the  boxes  so  con- 
structed “ were  buildings,  structures,  or  works  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  145  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1S94,  and  having  regard  to  Sections  72, 
201,  and  203  of  the  said  Act,  he  held  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  145  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  in  the  Special  Act,  and  imposed  on  the 
defendants  the  nominal  penalty  of  is.,  and  ordered 
them  to  pay  10/.  10s.  costs.  From  this  decision  the 
defendants  appealed. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  in  the  course  of  his  judg- 
ment, said  he  thought  that  the  magistrate  had  come 
to  a proper  decision  on  the  matter.  The  question 
was  whether  the  London  Building  Act  of  1S94  re- 
voked or  altered  by  the  construction  of  general 
words  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882  and  1888  ? 
Was  the  language  of  the  former  Act,  where  it 
directed  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  District 
Surveyor  before  commencing  work,  inconsistent 
with  the  powers  given  to  the  appellants  by  the 
Electric  Powers  Act,  1SS2  and  1S88  and  the  Pro- 
visional Order  of  1S92,  for  the  supply  of  electricity 
to  their  district  ? In  his  Lordship’s  judgment  it 
was  not.  It  was  true  that  the  appellants  had  power 
given  them  to  provide  electricity  for  their 
district,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay 
the  scheme  they  proposed  to  adopt  and  the 
plans  by  which  they  proposed  to  give  effect  to  it 
before  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  County 
Council,  but  neither  one  body  nor  the  other  was 
bound  to  see  how  the  work  was  done.  The  necessity 
of  the  sanction  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  see  that  the  interests 
of  the  Post  Office  were  not  prejudiced,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  provide  for  supervision  of  the  work 
done.  In  the  same  way  the  notice  to  the  London 
County  Council  as  the  superior  Municipal  Authority 
of  the  district  was  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  Council  might  be  cognisant  of  what 
was  going  to  be  done  in  one  of  the  districts  in- 
cluded in  its  municipal  area  on  such  an  important 
matter  as  the  provision  of  electricity.  Not  one  of 
these  notices,  however,  had  reference  to  any  control 
of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  done,  or  as  to 
the  compulsory  supervision  of  the  work  during  its 
construction,  but  Section  145  of  the  London  Build- 
ing Act,  1894,  required  such  a notice  to  be  given  to 
the  District  Surveyor  as  would  enable  him  to  know 
when  the  work  was  to  be  commenced,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  work  so  that  he  could  survey 
the  work  when  commenced  and  see  that  the  details 
were  carried  out  in  conformity  with  any  by-laws 
that  might  have  been  passed  with  reference  to  such 
buildings.  He  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  said  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with,  or  contradictory  to,  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts 
under  which  the  appellants  obtained  their  authority 
to  provide  the  electricity  for  their  district.  For 
those  reasons  his  judgment  must  be  for  the 
respondent. 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  concurred,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  added  that  although  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
did  not  see  his  way  to  agree  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  he  was  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to 
differ.  6 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed  with  costs. 
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A CONTRACTOR'S  DILEMMA. 

The  cases  in  re  an  arbitration  between  George 
White  and  Another  and  Arthur  came  before 
a Divisional  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  com- 
posed of  Justices  Kennedy  and  Phillimore  on 
May  2,  and  which  raised  a question  of  some 
importance  to  contractors  as  to  the  construc- 
tion to  be  put  upon  the  word  “ penalty  ” as  used  in 
a contract.  The  case  came  before  the  Court  in  the 
form  of  a special  case  stated  by  the  Arbitrator  from 
which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  George  White  was  the 
assignee  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Barclay,  who  had  entered 
into  a contract  with  Mr.  Robert  Arthur  for  the 
supply  of  an  electric  light  installation  for  the 
Princess  of  Wales’s  Theatre  at  Kennington  for  an 
agreed  sum  of  5,000/.  A clause  in  the  contract 
provided  that  the  whole  of  the  work,  except  the 
plant,  should  be  completed  before  November  20, 
1898,  subject  to  a “penalty”  of  15/.  per  day, 
and  that  the  plant  should  be  completed  by 
December  10,  1898,  subject  to  a penalty  of 
3/.  a day  for  every  day  the  work  remained  unfinished. 
The  work  proceeded  until  April  5,  1899,  when  the 
contractor  received  notice  determining  the  same. 
The  contractor  claimed  a considerable  sum  under 
the  contract,  but  Mr.  Arthur  counterclaimed  for  a 
large  amount  including  1,980/.  as  penalties  for  non- 
completion of  the  work  within  the  time  provided  by 
the  contract.  The  matter  went  to  arbitration, 
when  on  behalf  of  the  contractor  it  was  contended 
that  the  sum  of  1,980/.  was  not  recoverable  from 
him  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  was  for  penalties 
proper  and  not  for  liquidated  damages.  The  arbi- 
trator stated  the  case  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
court  as  to  whether  the  amounts  specified  in  the 
contract  were  “ penalties  ” or  “ liquidated  damages." 

Mr.  E.  Tindal  Atkinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Longstaffe 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  (the  contractor) ; and  Mr. 
Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Bankes  for  the 
defendant. 

Without  calling  upon  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  in  giving  judgment,  said  it 
seemed  to  him,  both  from  the  difference  in  the  two 
sums  mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  done,  that  the  amounts 
were  intended  to  be  liquidated  damages.  He  was 
strengthened  in  that  view  by  the  clause  in  the  con- 
tract which  gave  the  engineers  power,  if  necessary, 
to  employ  other  contractors  to  complete  the  work, 
and  provided  that  the  defaulting  contractor  should 
be  liable  for  loss  so  incurred,  without  prejudice  to 
his  obligation  to  pay  the  penalties  incurred  by  him 
under  the  contract.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  in 
a contract  of  that  kind,  whilst  the  presumption  was 
in  favour  of  that  meaning  being  attached  to  the 
words  which  they  bore  primii  facie,  the  real  inten- 
tion in  the  present  case  was  that  the  amount 
specified  should  be  treated  as  liquidated  damages. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  agreed. 


A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  AND  HIS  FEES. 

The  case  of  Corbett  v.  Badger  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  on 
the  3rd  and  4thinsts.,  on  an  appeal  from  an  order  of 
a Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate,  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  1S94,  holding  that  the  respondent 
was  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appellant  fees 
amounting  to  546/.  7s.  6d.,  alleged  to  be  due  to  him 
as  District  Surveyor  of  Lewisham,  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1S94. 

It  appeared  that  in  1899  the  appellant  was  the 
owner  of  the  St.  German’s  Estate,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  and  he  contracted  with  a Mr.  John 
Lawrence,  a builder,  to  erect  certain  houses  on  the 
estate.  Mr.  Lawrence  erected  the  houses  and  was 
paid  the  contract  price,  which  included  any  fees 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  was  liable  1 to  pay  to  the 
respondent  under  the  Act.  Section  154  of  the  Act 
provides  that  certain  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the 
builder  or,  in  his  default,  by  the  owner  or  occupier. 
Section  157  limiting  the  time  within  which  they 
shall  be  paid,  viz.,  within  fourteen  davs  after 
the  roof  of  any  buildings  surveyed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyor  under  the  Act  has  been  covered 
in.  The  latter  Section  also  provided  that 
if  the  builder,  owner,  or  occupier  refused 
to  pay  the  fees,  they  might  be  recovered 
in  a summary  manner  on  its  being  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  a proper  bill  specifying 
the  amount  of  the  fees  was  delivered  to  him  in  a 
registered  letter  addressed  to  his  last  known  resi- 
dence. It  was  admitted  that  the  claim  was  by  the 
respondent  for  fees  to  which  he  was  entitled  under 
the  Act.  The  only  question  now  was  whether  the 
complaints  had  been  made  within  six  months  after 
the  matter  of  complaint  arose,  as  was  required 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1848.  The  facts,  as  disclosed  by  the 
special  case  stated  by  the  magistrate,  showed 
that  the  roof  was  completed  in  December,  1899, 
and  between  January  17  and  September  10,  1900, 
he  delivered  to  the  builder  the  bills  contemplated 
by  Sub-section  2 of  Section  157  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894.  The  builder  became  bankrupt 
on  July  2 and  on  November  8,  summonses  were 
taken  out  by  the  District  Surveyor  against  the 
owner.  The  question  the  Court  had  to  determine 
was  whether  the  six  months  ran  from  the  expiry  of 
the  fourteen  days  before  referred  to,  or  whether 


they  ran  from  the  time  the  bills  were  delivered 
the  builder  when  some  of  the  summonses  would  be 
out  of  time,  or  whether  they  ran  from  October  20, 
1900,  the  date  of  the  notices  to  the  owner,  in  which 
case  none  of  the  summonses  would  be  out  of  time. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel  their 
lordships  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  magistrate, 
holding  that  none  of  the  summonses  were  too  late. 
Judgment  was  accordingly  given  for  the  District 
Surveyor,  and  the  appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Glen 
appeared  for  the  appellant ; and  Mr.  Ruegg,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Montague  Shearman  for  the  respondent. 


POINT  UNDER  THE  METROPOLIS 

MANAGEMENT  AND  BUILDING  ACT,  1878. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  7th  inst., 
Mr.  Justice  Channell  delivered  judgment  in  the  case 
of  the  St.  James's  Hall  Company  v.  The  London 
County  Council,  an  action  tried  before  his  Lordship, 
sitting  without  a jury,  in  order  to  obtain  a decision 
upon  the  true  interpretation  of  Section  11  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Act,  1878, 
which  gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(now  the  London  County  Council,  their  successors), 
certain  powers  for  the  prevention  of  danger  from 
fire  in  music-halls  which  had  been  licensed  for  the 
first  time  prior  to  1878. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  had  exercised  those 
powers  in  1885  in  reference  to  the  St.  James’s  Hall 
owned  by  the  plaintiff  company,  and  the  company 
contended  that  the  powers  of  the  section  must  be 
exercised  once  for  all.  The  defendants  had  served 
another  notice  purporting  to  be  under  the  powers 
of  the  section,  and  the  plaintiffs  brought  the  present 
action  for  a declaration  that  the  notice  was  ultra 
vires  and  for  an  injunction.  The  plaintiffs  had  ob- 
tained an  interlocutory  injunction  restraining  the 
defendants  from  acting  upon  the  notice  until  the 
trial,  and  the  question  for  his  lordship  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  plaintiffs’  view  of  the  section  was 
right. 

The  facts  as  appeared  from  the  judgment  were  as 
follows  : — In  1885  the  Metropolitan  Board,  propos- 
ing to  proceed  under  the  section,  prepared  a draft 
notice  of  their  requirements,  which  was  the  subject 
of  negotiation  between  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  the 
plaintiffs’  architect,  and  the  defendants’  architect. 
The  result  was  that  modifications  of  the  first  pro- 
posals of  the  Board  were  agreed  to  which  were 
embodied  in  the  formal  notice  served  and  dated 
August  10,  1885.  The  works  in  that  notice  were 
done  by  the  plaintiffs  at  a cost  of  more  than  7,000/. 
The  original  proposal  of  the  Board  included  the  pull- 
ing down  of  an  existing  staircase,  and  the  re-erection 
of  a better  staircase  at  thesame  place.  The  modifica- 
tions agreed  on  included  the  pulling  down  of  the 
staircase,  but  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  not  be 
re-erected,  the  necessary  accommodation  being 
provided  elsewhere.  One  of  the  things  which  the 
defendants  now  directed  was  the  erection  of 
staircase  at  the  same  ;spot.  Since  the  works  were 
completed  in  1885,  the  plaintiffs  had  from  time  to 
time  at  the  suggestion  of  the  defendants  volun- 
tarily made  some  alterations  in  such  matters 
as  the  seats  in  the  hall  and  otherwise,  but 
they  had  done  so  without  admitting  the  right 
of  the  defendants  to  require  them  to  do  those 
or  other  alterations.  The  defendants  claiming 
power  under  Section  11  of  the  Act  required  the 
plaintiffs  to  execute  further  works,  the  cost  of 
which  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  4,000/,,  and 
had  obtained  the  leave  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  the  requirements,  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  question  now  raised.  The  question  his  lord- 
ship  had  to  decide  was  whether  the  defendants  had 
power  under  the  section  to  require  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany to  comply  with  their  requirements.  His  Lordship 
said  it  must  be  assumed  that  when  the  works  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  former  order  were  completed  the 
defects  were  remedied,  or,  at  all  events  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  they  were  remedied,  and  that 
they  could  not  in  the  next  year  have  said  that  they 
had  made  a mistake  and  ought  to  have  ordered 
something  more  or  something  different ; and 
if  they  could  not,  neither  could  the  London 
County  Council,  who  succeeded  to  their 
rights.  Undoubtedly  the  Board  did  exercise 
in  1885  the  powers  of  Section  11,  and  if  there  were 
any  defects  now,  they  either  existed  prior  to  the 
order  of  1S85,  and  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with, 
or  they  were  occasioned  by  the  works  done  in 
pursuance  of  that  order.  In  either  case  the  powers 
under  Section  11  in  his  opinion  were  exhausted  and 
therefore  the  defendants  could  not  now  exercise 
the  powers.  In  these  circumstances  he  must  give 
judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  with  costs. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


plaintiff,  a resident  at  Leyton,  from  carrying 
on  their  works  in  connexion  with  electric 
lighting  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  a nuisance 
by  noise  and  vibration.  On  two  occasions  the 
operation  of  the  injunction  was  suspended  on 
undertakings  given  by  the  Council,  on  whose  behalf 
it  was  stated  that  they  were  erecting  steam  plant, 
which  would  be  no  nuisance.  Upon  appeal 
this  Court  confirmed  the  order  of  the  Court  below, 
but  limited  the  injunction  to  noise  and  vibration  by 
the  use  of  gas-engines.  The  steam  plant  had  since 
been  brought  into  operation,  and  it  was  represented 
that  the  gas  engines  were  now  only  worked  for 
certain  hours  a day  as  auxiliary  to  the  steam  plant. 
The  plaintiff,  contending  that  the  Council  had 
broken  their  undertaking  and  disobeyed  the  injunc- 
tion, applied  for  a writ  of  sequestration,  which  Mr. 
Justice  Buckley  granted,  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendants  had  deliberately  and  wilfully  disobeyed 
the  order  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Henry  Terrell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  K.C., 
appeared  in  support  of  the  appeal ; and  Mr.  Astbury, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Beckett  Terrell  for  the  plaintiff. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  their  lord- 
ships  held  that  there  had  been  a breach  of  the 
injunction,  and  that  the  writ  must  go.  It  could, 
however,  lie  in  the  office  for  a week  to  enable  the 
defendants  to  apply  to  Mr.  Justice  Bucklev  for  any 
indulgence  they  might  think  themselves  entitled  to. 


Ford  v.  Bemrose  & Son. — In  the  report  of  Ford 
j\  Bemrose  & Son  in  the  Builder  last  week  the 
sentence  in  the  judgment  “ It  is  true  I agreed  to 
erect  seventy-two  buildings  ” should  read  “ It  is  true 
I agreed  to  erect  your  building.” 


ACTION  AGAINST  A DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
FOR  NUISANCE. 

The  case  of  Hawkes  v.  the  Leyton  Urban  District 
Council  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  composed 
of  Lords  Justices  Collins  and  Stirling  on  the  6th, 
7th,  and  Sth  insts.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendant 
Council  against  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  ordering  that  a writ  of  seques- 
tration should  be  issued  against  the  defendants  for 
disobeying  an  injunction  granted  in  April  last  year 
restraining  the  defendants,  at  the  suit  of  the 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

338.— Kilns:  C.  Czerny  and  C.  Schlimp.-Gas- 
fired  continuous  kilns  are  built  up  of  two  rows  of 
arched  chambers,  set  cross-wise,  with  an  interme- 
diate passage  and  Hues  below  them  ; the  gas  Hows 
through  passages  underneath  the  kiln-chamber  floor, 
and  thence  through  passages  in  the  corners  of  the 
chamber  at  a point  just  under  the  spring  of  the  arch, 
whilst  the  air  flows  from  the  chamber  which  is 
being  discharged  through  gratings  in  the  floor,  and 
so  through  all  the  chambers  that  are  being  cooled 
into  the  chamber  wherein  the  goods  are  being 
burned,  that  it  may  mix  with  the  gas  therein.  The 
products  of  combustion  are  conveyed  through  the 
chambers  in  which  the  preliminary  heating  is  in 
progress,  and  thence  follow  the  course  of  the  air, 
finally  escaping  from  the  most  recently  charged 
chamber  into  the  chimney  flue.  The  flue3  and 
dampers  are  duplicated,  so  that  one  set  may  be 
repaired  whilst  the  other  set  is  being  used. 

403.— Sawing  of  Stone,  Marble,  &c.  : S.  Hol- 
gale. — Sliding  sleeves,  united  with  girders  and  cross 
girders  that  constitute  a frame,  are  mounted  upon 
three  pillars  at  each  side  of  the  machine,  and  have 
bearings  for  the  pendulum  rods  from  which  the 
saw-frame  is  suspended,  the  upper  ends  of  the  rods 
being  T-shaped  in  order  that  they  may  raise 
weights  or  touch  springs  when  the  stroke  is  nearly 
ended.  The  driving  gear,  which  rises  and  falls  with 
the  saws,  is  mounted  upon  the  girders,  and  consists 
of  a crank  shaft  with  a fly-wheel  and  connecting 
rods  ; chains  which  pass  around  the  drums  of  shafts 
driven  with  worm-gearing,  cone  pulleys,  and  fast 
and  loose  feed-regulating  pulleys  feed  the  sleeves  up 
and  down  the  pillars.  Provision  is  made  for  driving 
the  crank  shaft  in  any  position  of  the  girder-frame 
by  means  of  a belt  around  the  main  and  other 
pulleys. 

422.— An  Appliance  for  Drawing  Purposes  : 
jF-  -4.  Jones. — The  instrument  is  devised  for  use  in 
measuring  angles  in  perspective  in  drawing  from 
models,  and  determining  the  proportional  dimen- 
sions of  the  parts  of  the  models.  Two  graduated 
arms  are  pivotted  on  to  a cross-piece  of  a rectangular 
frame,  on  the  sides  of  which  is  marked  a scale  of 
degrees  to  be  traversed  by  the  ends  of  the  arms  ; two 
additional  arms  are  adjustably  pivoted  on  to  a 
sleeve  that  slides  upon  the  cross-piece.  When  the 
frame  is  held  at  arm's  length  the  required  angles 
and  dimensions  may  be  observed,  the  latter  pair  of 
arms  serving  for  use  in  respect  of  drawing  parallel 
lines  of  the  models  ; the  four  arms  may  be  other- 
wise mounted  between  two  parallel  and  graduated 
frames. 

426.— Hoists  for  Builders'  Use  : J.  Fishburn.— 

The  apparatus  is  intended  especially  for  lifting  build- 
ing materials  in  wheel-barrows.  The  lifting-rope  is 
wound  around  two  pulleys  at  a height  above  the 
level  up  to  which  the  load  is  to  be  raised,  and  en- 
gages with  a winding  groove  cut  in  the  winch 
barrel.  When  its  one  end  is  at  its  highest  level,  the 
other  end  is  at  the  level  of  the  ground.  In  the  case 
of  heavy  loads,  the  rope  should  be  turned  around 
the  barrel  more  than  once,  the  coils  being  kept  in 
their  places  with  small  pulleys  upon  spindles  that 
will  move  and  follow  the  winding  groove  in  the 
winch,  and  adjustable  guide-pulleys  set  lengthwise 
upon  a bar  will  serve  to  increase  the  extent  of  con- 
tact of  the  rope  with  the  barrel. 

431.— WORKMEN’S  CLAMPS  : F.  Beck.  — Upon  the 
top  bar  is  a dove-tailed  projection  on  which  the 
board  that  supports  the  work  will  slide  ; a screw, 
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which  is  to  be  screwed  into  the  bottom  bar,  is 
screwed  to  the  top  bar  and  will  adjust  the  distance 
between  the  two  bars  accordingly  with  the  thickness 
of  the  bench  or  other  support,  which  is  gripped 
firmly  by  turning  the  other  screw  that  is  passed 
through  the  bottom  bar  and  is  pressed  against  the 
top  bar. 

435.— Safety  Apparatus  for  Use  with  Lifts  : 
F.  T.  Hollins  and  H.  C.  T.  Amendt.— When  each 
well-door  is  closed,  its  fastening  and  an  electro- 
magnet above  the  door  are  in  the  circuit  of  a 
battery,  and  the  circuit  can  be  completed  only 
with  the  pressing  down  of  a treadle  in  order  to 
lock  the  handing-rope  whereupon  one  can  draw  the 
bolt  of  the  door  ; an  electro-magnet  (to  be  energised 
only  when  every  door  is  shut)  pulls  out  of  engage- 
ment a catch  which  locks  the  pressed-down  treadle. 
For  opening  the  closed  door,  a pivoted  arm  that 
can  be  reached  from  only  the  outer  side  of  the  door 
works  the  bolt  which  holds  up  a catch  consisting  of 
the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  contact  becomes 
broken  with  the  motion  of  the  arm  towards  the 
left,  and  another  contact  is  made  by  means  of 
which  (the  treadle  having  been  pressed  down) 
circuit  through  the  magnet  becomes  complete  and 
the  armature  is  sustained  so  that  the  bolt  may  be 
drawn.  The  invention  provides,  generally,  that  the 
doors  shall  be  unlocked  as  the  cage  is  stopped, 
when  one  door  is  opened  the  others  (as  well  as  the 
locking-lever  of  the  handing-rope)  shall  be  locked, 
and  all  the  well-doors  shall  be  locked  whilst  the 
cage  rises  or  falls  within  the  well. 

442. — A SOLDERING-IRON  : C.  Shields. — Benzine 
or  other  spirit  fuel  is  stored  within  the  hollow 
handle  of  the  soldering-iron,  from  which  a tube 
extends  into  a chamber  which  is  covered  with  a 
pierced  diaphragm.  Upon  the  extended  part  is  a 
slotted  case  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  two 
soldering-irons  are  mounted  upon  the  head  of  the 
case.  The  supply  of  vapour  to  the  chamber  is  regu- 
lated with  a screwed  valve  spindle  ; when  vapour 
has  been  generated  by  the  heating  of  the  extension, 
it  passes  into  the  casing,  where  it  will  become 
ignited  and  play  upon  the  irons  within  a shielded 
space  between  the  head  and  one  of  the  irons. 

464— Heating  Buildings  with  Hot  Air  : 
W.  C.  Macey  — At  one  corner  of  a rectangular 
casing  is  a fire-box  from  which  gases  and  smoke  are 
conveyed  through  pipes  set  with  a slight  fall  and 
crossing  air-chambers  around  the  inner  side  of  the 
casing.  As  the  air  which  enters  into  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  chambers  becomes  warmed,  it  finds  its 
escape  (through  slots  in  the  tops  of  the  chambers) 
to  the  upper  parts,  whence  it  is  conveyed  for  heat- 
ing the  building. 

487.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Band-saws  : 
jf.  IV.  King. — In  order  that  the  pulleys  may  better 
resist  the  pressure  from  the  wood,  and  that  the 
saw  may  be  retained  upon  them,  the  pulleys  are 
fashioned  with  recesses  at  the  centres  of  the  rims, 
into  which  are  inserted  bands  of  some  elastic 
material  mixed  with  bands  of  webbing  or  wire- 
cloth.  The  curved  top  of  the  rubber  band  projects 
above  the  surface  of  the  pulley  when  it  is  not 
forced  down  by  the  saw-band.  The  specification 
includes  other  methods  of  affixing  the  band. 

507.— Electrical  Bells  : A.  Clarke.— The  frame 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  magnet.  It  has  pole- 
pieces  and  flanges,  between  which  the  copper  wire 
is  wound.  The  binding  screws,  the  contact  screw, 
the  armature,  and  the  cover  are  carried  upon 
elliptical  flanges,  and  the  bell  upon  the  lower 
extremity. 

533- — A Combined  Set-square  and  Bevel  : A. 
C.  Smith. — T(vo  blades  pivoted  at  one  end  of  a 
slotted  stock  with,  it  may  be,  a pivoted  and  slotted 
blade  at  the  other  end,  can  be  clamped  in  any  posi- 
tion required  with  a set-screw  ; the  blades  when  not 
being  used  can  be  folded  into  the  slots.  Circular 
slots  are  cut  in  the  two  blades  so  as  to  intersect  at 
the  middle  point  between  their  pivots,  and  the  shank 
of  the  clamping  screw  is  passed  through  the  pivots. 

A stud  that  works  in  a cam-slot  in  one  of  the  blades 
is  attached  with  an  anti-friction  roller  to  the  other 
blade,  the  cam  allowing  the  motion  of  one  blade  to 
follow  that  of  the  other. 

552.  — Kilns  and  Furnaces  for  Burnino 
Lime,  Cement,  &c.  : E.  Gobbc.— For  cooling  the 
material  the  inventor  contrives  that  air  shall  enter 
the  base  of  the  furnace  in  a volume  larger  than 
what  is  needed  to  support  combustion,  and  that  the 
surplus  air  shall  be  carried  away  through  openings 
and  flues  in  the  walls  so  as  to  keep  them  cool.  The 
“ baking-zone,”  less  high  than  is  customary,  is  built 
up  with  ribs,  the  furnace  above  it  has  cross  walls 
that  form  cells,  in  which  the  material  undergoes  the 
first  stage  of  the  heating  process;  vertical  flues 
(through  which  stoking  tools  and  fuel  may  be  intro- 
duced) are  set  across  the  cell-walls  and  carry  com- 
bustion products  from  the  “ baking-zone  ” to  the 
chimneys. 

564.— Tumbler  Locks  : J.  Gehle.— The  lock, 
adapted  for  windows,  doors,  and  so  on,  has  its  tum- 
bler and  spring  mounted  upon  the  bolt.  When  the 
bolt  is  being  locked,  the  end  of  the  tumbler  is  first 
lifted  clear  from  a fixed  stump  by  the  turning  of  the 
key,  which  will  then  force  the  bolt  forwards  as  it 
presses  against  the  lower  portion  of  the  tumbler. 
In  the  event  of  the  employment  of  a key  which  is 
just  long  enough  for  lifting  the  tumbler  without 
throwing  the  bolt,  the  bolt  will  be  left  in  a middle 
position,  from  which  only  the  proper  key  can  draw 
it  back. 


568.— A Drinking-appliance  for  Horses  and 
Cattle  : A.  Conlthurst. — The  inventor’s  object  is  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  contamination  by  diseased 
animals.  He  provides  a separated  trough  for  each 
animal,  and  fits  the  common  supply  of  water  with 
valves  and  weirs  which  will  prevent  it  from  return- 
ing to  the  supply  channel  as  well  as  from  flowing 
out  of  one  trough  into  another,  each  trough  has  a 
non-return  valve  connected  with  the  common 
channel,  and  an  overflow  pipe  conveys  surplus  water 
from  the  troughs. 

603  — The  Building  of  Floors  and  Ceilings  : 
A.  Hurum. — For  sustaining  the  concrete  until  it  has 
become  set  are  devised  flat  angular  telescopical 
bars,  of  which  the  adjustable  lugs  will  fit  over  the 
lower  flanges  of  the  girders,  and  boards  are  laid 
upon  the  bars,  each  of  which  will  slide  through  a 
guide  or  sleeve  at  the  end  of  its  companion  bar  ; 
the  lugs  are  fastened  to  the  bars  with  pins  that  pass 
through  them  and  through  holes  in  clamping- 
bands. 

630.  — Electricity  Meters  : J.  R.  Dick  and 
Reason  Manufacturing  Company. — So  that  a single 
ordinary  meter  may  be  available  for  measuring  the 
sum  of  the  currents  or  energy  employed  upon  both 
sides  of  a three-wire  system,  the  inventors  divide 
the  two  sides  beyond  the  meter  in  the  shape  of 
independent  two-wire  circuits,  and  connect  the  two 
inner  wires  through  low  equal  resistances  to  the 
neutral  main,  thus  the  meter — which  may  be  after 
the  maximum  demand  indicator  type — will  carry  a 
current  in  ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  supplied  currents, 
being  connected  between  the  separate  ends  of  the 
two  low  equal  resistances. 

641.— Slop  Sinks  for  Hospitals,  and  a Con- 
trivance for  General  Flushing  Apparatus  : 
J.  Shanks. — Ridges, which  are  formed  within  the  slop 
sink,  act  as  a support  for  the  bed-pan  when  it  has 
been  inverted  upon  the  sloped  bottom  of  the  sink. 
A vessel,  fitted  with  a tubular  outlet  valve  and  an 
overflow,  has  a perforated  coil  at  its  base,  through 
which  steam  is  admitted  for  cleansing  and  sterilising 
purposes.  For  obviating  the  noise  of  the  discharge 
of  flushing-siphons,  a screw,  which  will  regulate  the 
size  of  the  air-inlet,  is  fitted  upon  the  air-pipe,  as 
specified  in  No.  27,094  of  1897,  and  a hanging-tube, 
either  pierced  at  its  end  or  fitted  with  a dome,  is 
attached  to  the  ball-and-float  valve.  The  tube  may 
be  provided  with  an  air-vessel,  or  be  turned  into  a 
V-shape,  and  may  be  lined  with  one  of  rubber  con- 
stricted near  its  middle  point. 

729.— Electrical  Switches  and  Cut-outs  : 
C.  M.  Dorman,  R.  A.  Smith,  and  H.  G.  Baggs. — For 
increasing  pressure  upon  the  contacts  when  the 
switch  is  “ on,”  and  lessening  it  before  it  is  moved 
“off";  the  main  contacts  are  connected  by  a contact, 
mounted  on  an  arm  or  handle,  which  bears  lightly 
against  the  main  contacts,  to  the  arm  or  handle  is 
pivotted  a lever  that  will  press  against  the  contacts 
and  be  itself  pressed  by  a cam  upon  a pivotted 
bracket  and  worked  with  a weighted  handle,  an 
electro-magnet  which  holds  up  the  armature  retains 
the  parts  in  a closed  position,  and  upon  a failure  of 
current  in  the  magnet  the  weighted  handle  drops  so 
as  to  move  the  cam  and  free  the  lever  from  its  catch 
whereupon  a spring  breaks  the  main  circuit  ; the 
invention  comprises  modifications  of  the  arrange- 
ments described,  for  example,  a toggle-lever,  having 
either  direct  or  indirect  action,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  cam,  and  the  cam  may  be  worked  by  the 
hand. 

734  — Pantographs  and  Similar  Instruments  : 
0.  Richter. — Upon  the  last  bar  of  a “lazy-tongs” 
adjustment  are  mounted  a tracer  and  a flanged 
graduated  wheel.  The  wheel  is  contrived  to  drive 
a recording-wheel  with  a worm  and  a worm-wheel, 
and  for  setting  the  instrument  at  “ zero  ” the  latter 
gearing  can  be  easily  put  out  of  action  by  means 
of  a lever.  One  end  of  a bar  which  is  parallel  to 
the  last  bar  of  the  “ lazy-tongs  ” carries  a pencil  for 
the  tracing  of  a reduced  diagram  or  figure.  The 
first  bar  of  that  same  parallel  group  carries  the 
fixing-pivot  of  the  “ lazy-tongs  ” at  one  of  its  ends. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  10. 

Architectural  Association.—  (1)  Special  general  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  new  by-law.  7 p.m.  (2)  Mr. 
Alfred  Hands,  F.  R.  M.S.,  on  “ The  Protection  of  Buildings 
from  Lightning  ” (illustrated  by  lantern  views)  ; (3)  Elec- 
tion of  officers.  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Howard  Lectures).— Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Eborall  on  “Polyphase  Electric  Working."  III.  S p.m. 

Saturday,  May  ii. 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
on  “ The  Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Egypt."  I.  3 p.m. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiological  Society.  — Visit  to  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  3 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Collingwood-street  and  Quayside  Buildings,  Newcastle. 
3 p.m. 

Monday,  May  13. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Sir  W.  Chandler 
Roberts-Austen  and  Mr.  T.  Kirke  Rose,  D.Sc.,  on 
“Alloys.’'  IV.  (This  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Rose.)  8 p.m. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects.— Mr.  John  Fisher  on 
“ The  Work  of  Alfred  Stevens,”  with  limelight  illustra- 
tions. 8 p.m. 

-f-lcrks  of  Works  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Monthly  meeting.  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Spencer 
Green.  7.30  p.m. 


Tuesday,  May  14. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Watcrloo-road,  S.E.  — Dr. 
Morgan  on  “ Glass." 

Wednesday,  May  15. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  Guglielmo  Marconi  on  "Syntonic 
Wireless  Telegraphy.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

British  Archceological  Association. — (1)  Dr.  Phend, 
F.S.A.,  on  “Intercourse  between  the  Civilised  People  of 
Britain  and  the  great  Centres  of  Learning  and  Commerce 
in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor 
prior  to  the  Roman  Age.”  (2)  Mr.  A.  O.  Collard  on  “ The 
Oyster  Dredgers  and  Flatsmen  of  Whitstable.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  16. 

Society  of  Arts  {Indian  Section).— Mr.  L.  R.  Windham 
Forrest  on  " The  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay — Past  and 
Present."  5 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— Miss 
Ethel  Halsey  on  “Some  Unfamiliar  Masterpieces  of  the 
Italian  School.”  Limelight  illustrations.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  17. 

Society  of  Arts  {Hotuard  Lectures). — Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Eborall' on  “Polyphase  Electric  Working.”  IV.  8p.m. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.  — Mr. 
P.  E.  Newton  on  “ A Tour  in  Mid-France.”  7 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  18. 

Architectural  Association.  — Last  Spring  Visit,  to  Ches- 
terfield House,  Mayfair  (Lord  Burton’s).  2.30  p.m. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. — 
Oswestry  meeting. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
on  “ The  Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Egypt.”  II.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to  Pit- 
firrane  House  and  Pittencrieff  House  and  Glen. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


April  23.— By  J.  M.  Leeder  & Son 
(at  Swansea). 

Swansea,  Glamorgan.— St.  Helen’s-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s 

106/.  16s.,  reversions  in  55  to  62  yrs. 

Page-st.,  f.g.r.’s  22/.  16s.  6d.,  reversions  in  57  to 

62  yrs 

Walter-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  27/.,  reversions  in  55  to  61’  yrs". 
Nicholl-st.,  f.g.r.’s  57 /.  7s.  8d.,  reversions  in  59 

to  64  yrs 

George-st.,  f.g.r.’s  65/.  6s.  6d.,  reversions  in  63 

and  64  yrs 

Russell-st.,  f g.r.’s  47/.  tos.,  reversion  in  64  yrs. 
April  24.— By  Morris,  Marshall,  & Poole  (at 
Llanidloes). 

Llanidloes,  Montgomery.  — Cambrian-pl.,  three 

freehold  houses  and  four  cottages 

Cambrian-pl.,  two  plots  of  land,  f. 

Gt.  Oak-st.,  eight  freehold  houses  and  shops  .. 

New-st.,  six  freehold  cottages  

Penygreen-rd.,  &c.,  Spring  Mills  Factory,  with 

house,  two  cottages,  and  land,  f. 

Penygreen-rd.,  &c.,  two  houses,  19  cottages, 

and  plot  of  land,  f 

Penygreen-rd.,  four  enclosures  of  land,  10  a.  or. 

38  p.,  f. 

April  26.— By  H.  J.  Austen  & Sons  (at  Tun- 
bridge Wells). 

Wadhurst,  Sussex.— Skinner's  Farm,  56  a.  3r. 

10  p.,  f. 

April  27.— By  Willson  & Phillips  (at 
Southend). 

Southend-on-Sea,  Essex. — Princes-st.,  the  Baptist 
Tabernacle,  with  schoolroom  and  house  ad- 
joining, f. 

3,  Ashhurnham-ter.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  2 1.  5s 

Foulness,  Essex.— Church  Er.d,  the  George  and 

Dragon  p.-h.,  c..  r.  70/.  

April  29.— By  Dennant  & Co 
Deptford.— 191,  193  and  195,  High-st.,  u.t.  i5i 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  18s.,  r.  225 /. 

By  L.  Farmer  & Sons. 

Hampstead.  — Kingsgate-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  50/.  8s., 

reversion  in  80  yrs 

Brondesbury.— 48,  Cavendish-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs., g.r. 

10/.,  e.r.  65/.  

Maida  Vale.—  38,  Randolph-gardens,  u.t.  74  yrs.', 

g.r.  10I.,  e.r.  6s/.  

Kilburn. — 127,  Cambridge-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Clapton. — 114  to  120  (even),  124,  128,  130,  132, 
136,  138  and  142,  Millfields-rd.,  u.t.  81H  yrs., 

g.r.  77/.  (in  lots) 

Acton.— 3,  4,  s,  and  7,  Leamington  Park-villas, 

u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  26/. 

Brixton.— 28,  Barrington-rd.,  u.t.  2iJ  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.  4s.,  e.r.  42/.  

By  Curtis  & Sharp  (at  Stratford). 

East  Ham.— 88  and  90,  Priory-rd.,  f. 

10,  12,  22,  and  24,  Arragon-rd.,  f. 

Park-av.,  six  plots  of  building  land,  f.  

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 

Tottenham. — 310  and  312,  High-rd.,  f.,  r.  80/. 

April  30.— By  Browett  & Taylor. 
Barking,  Essex.— North-st.,  Braintree  House  and 

plot  of  building  land  adjoining,  f. 

Hammersmith.— Blythe-rd.,  two  plots  of  land,  f. . . 
Bowes  Park.— Jor.es-lane,  Oak  House  and  God- 

stone  House,  f.,  e.r.  70/. 

By  Duncan  & Kimpton. 

Hornsey  Rise. — 29,  Hanley-rd.,  f.  

31  and  33,  Hanley-rd.,  f.,  r.  105/. 

Grenville-rd.,  a block  of  building  land,  f.  

Ormonde-rd.,  Maisonette  House,  f.,  r.  33/.  

Forest  Gate. — 69  to  89  (odd),  Pevensey-rd.,  f. 

68  to  74  (even),  Pevensey-rd.,  f. 

75,  77,  and  79,  Huddlestone-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 

2 and  4,  Forest-rd.,  f.  

52  and  54,  Cann  Hall-rd.,  f.  

Mile  End. — 13,  Whitman-rd.,  f.  

Old  Ford.— 29  to  35  (odd),  Beale-rd.,  f. 

28,  30,  32,  34,  and  40,  Ranwell-st.,  f.  

Bow. — 63,  Wellington-rd.,  f. 
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Ey  Flood  & Sons. 

Bayswater. — 207,  Westbourne-gr.,  and  6ia,  Led- 
bury-rd.,  r.  170 7.  10s.  ; also  l.g.r.  10/.,  u.t.  43 

yrs.,  g.r.  23/.  .62,45° 

Regent’s  Park.  — 60,  Osnaburgh-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs., 

g.r.  30/. 

Westbourne  Park. — 39,  Golborne-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  87.,  r.  55/. 54° 

By  F.  Perks. 

Paddington. — 6,  Westbourne-sq.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

157.,  r.  80/ - 

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 

Kentish  Town. — 18,  Queen’s-cres.,  u.t.  4S4  yrs., 

g.r.  87.,  r.  427. 

35,  Malden-rd.,  u.t.  43A  yrs.,  g.r.  87.,  r.  527..... 

26,  Prince  of  Wales-cres.,  f.,  r.  36 7. 

29,  Ferdinand-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  gL,  r.  407.  .. 

Chalk  Farm. — 7,  Oppidan’s-rd.,  u.t.  634  yrs.,  g.r. 

$7.  9s 

Holloway. — 41,  Isledon-rd.,  u.t.  414  yrs.,  g.r. 

67.  ios.,  r.  367. .. 

By  S.  Walker  & Son. 

St.  George's  East. — 88  to  96  (even),  Cable-st.,  area 

4,912  ft.,  f.,  r.  1457.  2,530 

Richmond,  Surrey. — Mortlake-rd.,  Tanjore  and 

Foxlowe,  and  a plot  of  land,  f.,  r.  827.  1 

35,  37,  and  39,  Pagoda-av.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 

237.  8s  , r.  n87. 1 

Hornsey  Rise.—  1,  Shaftesbury-rd.,  f.,  r.  5o7.  .... 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Stoke  Newington. — 68  and  70,  Dumont-rd.,  u.t. 

73i  yrs.,  g.r.  127.,  r.  787. 

Highbury. —24,  Kelvin-id.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  7I., 

e.r.  487 

46,  Aubert-pk.,  u.t.  62I  yrs.,  g.r.  io7.,  r.  507. . .. 

4,  Highbury-cres.,  and  2,  Holloway-rd.,  f.,  r. 

1  io7. 1 

Canterbury,  Kent.— 22,  Palace-st.,  f.,  r.  257 

36,  Norihgate-st.,  f 

Canonbury.— 58,  60,  and  62,  Canonbury  Park 

South,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  i67.  ios.,  r.  1437 1 

By  Weston  & Sons. 

Brixton. — 36,  40  to  50  (even),  Flaxman-rd.,  u.t. 

63*  yrs.,  g.r.  147.,  r.  2467.. 3,155 

Flaxman-rd.,  i.g.r.  7/.,  u.t.  634  yrs.,  g.r.  2 7 

34,  36,  and  38,  Luxor-st.,  u.t.  634  yrs.,  g.r.  67., 

r.  1227. 1,480 

May  1. — By  Buncii  & Duke. 

Clapton. — 1,  Glyn-rd.,  u.t.  194  yrs.,  g.r.  57.,  r.  327. 

12,  Mount  Pleasant-le.,  u.t.  184  yrs.,  g.r.  67.,  r. 

387. 

Stoke  Newington. — 19,  Mildmay-gr.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  77.,  e.r.  427. .. 

Leyton. — 1,  3,  5,  and  7,  Tyndall-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g-r.  2o7. 

Hackney.— 169,  Well-st.,  c 815 

By  Percy  H.  Clarke. 

Richmond.—  i,  Beaumont-av.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  7 7., 

r.  457.  

By  R.  C.  S.  Evennett. 

Haslemere,  Surrey. — Museum  Hill,  Weald  Mount 

and  Maisonette,  f.  1,820 

By  G.  Gouldsmith,  Son,  & Co. 

Chelsea. — 8,  10,  and  12,  Britten-st.,  u.t.  74  and 

4 yrs.,  g.r.  127.,  r.  102 7.  

Camberwell.— 89  and  93,  Knatchbull-rd.,  u.t.  67 J 

yrs.,  g.r.  4A,  r.  1307. 1,585 

By  A.  Prevost  & Son. 

Mile  End.  — 1,  Albion-tt.,  u.t.  504  yrs.,  g.r.  2 7.  ..  185 

164,  Jamaica-st.,  u.t.  12A  yrs.,  g.r.  4 7.,  r.  36 7.  .. 

7,  9,  and  ix,  Mossford-st.,  u.t.  584  jrs.,  g.r.  157. 

By  R.  Price  & Son. 

Clapham.— 18,  Lambourne-rd.,  u.t.  434  yrs.,  g.r. 

67.,  r.  32 7 

12  and  14,  Solon  New-rd.,  f.,  r.  72 7 1 

By  Philip  Stock. 

Camberwell.— 25,  Sears-st.,  f.,  e.r.  427. 840 

Brixton. — 58a,  Hinton-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  i7.  ios., 

e.r.  267, 

By  E.  & A.  Swain. 

Chiswick. — 17  and  19,  Homefieldroad,  u.t.  89  yrs., 

g.r.  147.,  r.  87 7. 915 

By  Duncan  & Kimpton. 

Exmouth,  Devon.— Exeter-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  22 7.  ios., 

reversion  in  86  yrs 620 

Forest  Gate. — Field-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  io7.  ios.,  re- 
version in  644  yrs 

Pevensey-rd.,  f.g.r.  127.,  reversion  in  824  yrs.  .. 

Old  Ford.— Roman-rd.,  &c , i.g.r.  507.  ios.,  u.t. 

56  yrs.,  g.r.  137.  

Northfleet,  Kent. — 45,  High-st.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 7.,  r.  377.  460 

29  and  30,  College-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  67.  

Highbury. — 125,  Grosvenor-rd.,  u.t.  544  yrs.,  g.r. 

87.  8s.,  r.  727.  

Holloway. — 50,  Isledon-rd.,  and  factory  premises 
in  rear,  u.t.  414 yrs.,  g.r.  47.  ios.,  r.  1157.  ..  1 

Mile  End. — 17,  22,  23,  24  and  25,  Longfellow- 

rd.,  f.  1,725 

54  to  58  and  60,  T.ongfellow-rd.,  f. 2 

Old  Ford. — 1 to  11  (odd),  15, 17  and  19,  Gardner’s- 

rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  gl. 1,870 

Victoria  Park.  — 9 r,  93,  and  95,  Sewardstone-rd., 

u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  10 7.  ios.,  r.  837.  gio 

134  and  136,  Bishop’s-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  97, 

r-  id-  720 

May  2.— By  Arthur  Barton. 

Hackney  Wick.— Chapman-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  19 7.  5s.,  re- 
version in  66  yrs 450 

Chapman-rd.,  f g.r.’s  2o7.,  reversion  in  22  yrs...  505 
By  Belton  & Sons. 

Pimlico.  — Vauxhall  Bridge  - rd.,  the  Windsor 

Castle  p.-h.,  u t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  287.  16s.,  r.  3207.  35,500 

Haggerston. — Mayfield-rd.,  the  Crown  p.-h.,  an 
improved  rental  of  3 o7.  for  36  years,  with  re- 
version   660 

Islington. — Shepperton-rd.,  the  Rotherfield  Arms 

p.-h.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  io7.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  ....  350 

By  Bisley  & Sons. 

Rotherhithe.— 79  to  87  (odd),  Galley  Wall-rd.,  u.t. 

424  yrs  , g.r.  157 1,150 

250  to  262  (even),  Rotherhithe  New-rd.,  u.t.  594 

yrs.,  g.r.  387.  ios '.  2,165 

Bermondsey.— 389  and  391,  Southwark  Park-rd., 

u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  io7.  ios 745 

By  Faredrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Checkendon,  Oxon. — Heath  End  and  45  a.  1 r, 

n p.,f 1,200 

Hyde  Park. — 16,  Cambridge- ter.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  io7.,  r.  no 7 850 

1,  Junction-mews,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  67.  16s.  6d., 

1-  45 7 35° 


Old  Charlton,  Kent. — m to  129  (odd),  Victoria- 
rd.,  u.t.  40  and  41  yrs.,  g.r.  637.,  e.r.  5157.  (in 

lots)  . .63,415 

By  Matthews,  Matthews,  & Goodman. 

Barnes. — 2,  Mill  Hill-rd.,  u.t.  93!  yrs.,  g.r.  io7.,  r. 

6o7. 700 

By  C C.  & T.  Moore. 

Mile  End. — 17,  Carter-st.,  and  21  and  23,  Albion- 

st. , u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  io7.  ios 635 

Clapton. — 9 and  11,  Mount  Pleasant-le.,  u.t.  294 

yrs..  g.r.  77. 470 

Spitalfields. — 4 and  6,  Fournier-st.,  f.,  r.  1357. ....  4,100 

Holloway. — 660  and  660a,  Holloway-rd.,  u.t. 

464  yrs.,  g.r.  457.,  e.r.  1267.  400 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

East  Ham. — 54,  Prestbury-rd.,  f. — 250 

Ilford,  Essex.— 1,  4,  and  6,  Ilford  Market,  f., 

r-  1387. 2,265 

Forest  Gate. — 21,  Stracey  rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

r.  267.  220 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Pall  Mall. — 23,  Whitcomb-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

30 7.,  r.  9o7.  1,030 

Forest  Hill.— Manor-rd.,  Granby  Mount,  Deep- 

dene,  Fairholme,  and  Trefusis,  u.t.  754  yrs., 

g.r.  427.,  r.  i687. 1,115 

Old  Kent-rd.  — 173  to  179  (odd),  Canterbury-rd., 

with  Mission  Hall  in  rear,  f 1,340 

Brockley.— 3 to  15  (odd),  Foxwell-st.,  u.t.  47  and 

54  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  ios 770 

Sydenham.  — Venner-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land,f.  240 

Clapham. — 28,  Crescent-grove,  f.,  r.  557.  8co 

Peckham. — 19  to  24,  York-ter.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 

g-r.  157.  895 

Catford. — no  and  112,  Doggett-rd.,  f. 710 

75,  Silvermere-rd.,  f.  390 

Old  Kent-rd. — 50,  Marlborough-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g r.  76  3s 320 

By  S.  Walker  & Son  (at  Shepherd’s  Bush). 
Shepherd’s  Bush.— 29a,  31,  33,  35  and  37,  Mellina- 

st.,  u.t.  524  yrs.,  g.r.  3o7 908' 

By  Notley  & Co.  (at  Beckenham). 

Beckenham,  Kent. — 4 to  14  (even),  Kelsey  Park- 

rd-.  f-  3.41° 

7,  8 and  g,  Stanmore-ter.,  f.  1,045 

May  3.— By  Dunn,  Soman  & Coverdale. 
Bishopsgate. — 83,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  u.t. 

875  yrs.,  g.r.  go7.,  e.r.  3257.  2,000 

By  J.  Hood  & Sons. 

Mile  End. — 5 and  7,  Belhaven-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g-r-  67.  350 

By  Hunter  & Hunter. 

Holloway.— Marlborough-rd.,  f.g.r.  i87.  18s.,  re- 
version in  65  yrs 500 

By  R.  W.  Mann  & Son. 

Westminster.— 6,  Buckingham-gate,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  ioo7.  ; also  2,  Buckingham-gate  mews,  f.  10,200 
By  Millar,  Son,  & Co. 

Hampstead. — 15,  Buckland-cres.,  u.t.  504  yrs  , 

gr- 17  7. 715 

By  Scobeli.  & Lake. 

New  Cross.  — 11,  Tressillian-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

67.,  r.  407. 395 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ..  — 1 14  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 1 u o „ „ „ 

Facing  Stocks 2 12  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Shippers  ...  ...  2 8 o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Flettons 190  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  u 4 4 6 ,,  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  ...  _ 4 9 o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4 2 6 ,,  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers ...  13  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Headers  12  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  „ „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o „ ,,  „ 

S plays,  Chamfered , 

Squints 20  o o „ „ ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o o ,,  „ „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  „ „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  „ ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  „ ,, 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o „ „ „ 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  ~ _ 200  ,,  less  than  best 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .........  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o „ „ 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continue!). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

s.  d. 

Best  Portland  Cement  36  6 per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  |f 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  2 o per  ft.  cube, deld.  rly.  dep6t. 

Bath  „ 17 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..  1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  ... . . 1 64 
Grinshill  „ ....  1 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2 i4 
Red  Corsebill  ,,  25 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 44 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2 8 per  ft.  super. 

at  rl7-  depflt 

„ H 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  30  i»  ,, 

,,  H 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  13  ,,  |( 

i,  11  3 in-  self-faced  Ditto  o 94  „ ,, 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

zoX  10  best  blue  Bangor „ 11  5 o per  ioooof  iaooatry.dep. 

, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

16X  8 best  ,,626  ,, 

20  x 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  10 18  o „ „ 

16  X 8 best  blue  Port  madoc  600  „ „ 

20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  2 6 „ 

16x8  ,,  ,,  6 15  o „ |t 

20X10  Permanent  green  10  o o ,, 

16  x 8 „ „ 5126  „ 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles-  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depdt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles..  — 3 7 per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  — 48  6 per  1,000  „ \t 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,,  ! 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  „ „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  n 

Hip  tiles ..  4 o per  doz.  „ ” 

Valley  tiles 3 9 „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles ........  4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38,,  „ ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

_ , , . , . , . At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s d.  £ s.  d. 

by  gin.  and  11  in 16  10  o 18  o o" 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 14  10  o 15  10  o 

Battens:  best  24  in.by7  in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12  o o to  « „ 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 . 


Deals : seconds 

Battens  : seconds 

2  in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in. 
2 in.  by  44  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 ii 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  i£  in.  by  14  in.  . . ... . 

i in 


Fir  timber:  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .... 

Swedish  balks 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average).. 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in 

3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 ii 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  1 1 i 
,,  ,,  3in.  by  9 ii 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 ii 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  byn  iu. 

and  9 in 16 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 
by  11  in.  ..... 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 

Battens 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o lessthan  best 


10  o more  than 
battens. 

100  more  than 
battens. 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


2 15  o 300 

3 10  o 400 

At  per  standard. 

27  10  o 28  10  o 


16  10 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(Far  some  Contracts,  <ko.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Additions  to  Schools,  Park-road,  Bingley  

Rebuilding  Rossett  Mills  Bridge  

Laying  Cast-iron  Water  Mains,  Nantyraoel  .!!!"! 

Offices,  Roath  

House.  Buckerell,  Devon ..."!!."!!!!!!, 

Electric  Light  Station  !!!...!!!.!.!!."! 

Water  Supply  Works  

Road  Works,  Byde-street,  &c ""."! 

■Road-making  Works  .....!!!!!!!! 

•Street  Masonry  and  Jobbing  Works 

Street  Works,  Ac 

Road  Materials,  Ac ...,! 

Granite,  Ac.  (2,000  tons)  

Twenty  Cottages,  Western-road  . ...  ...!"!!""!! 
Station  Buildings,  North  Skelton,  Yorks  !!  ""!" 
Additions,  Ac.,  to  Moresdale,  Grayrigg,  Kendal.. 

Additions  to  Schools,  Bucknell,  Salop  

Additions  to  Tram  Shed,  Skircoat-road  !!""!"!! 
Business  Premises,  Crown-street,  Darlington  "."."! 

Alterations,  Ac.,  at  Town  Hall  

Conveniences,  Ac.,  Sun-street  and  others  !"!"!""! 

Extension  of  Board  Room,  Ac !.!  *""] 

Schools,  Healou  !!!.!!!!!!!! 

Schools,  Ac.,  Lumphimians !...!..!.......! 

Sewerage  Works,  Kildare  !!!.!!!!!!!!!! 

House  and  Shop,  Butcher  row  ....!!..!!”!!"!!!!!"!”" 

Vicarage,  Cadoxton,  Neath  

Hospital ...  !!!!!!!!!!!!"!! 

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Bangor-road  ..  .....  ...... 

Surveyor's  Materials  .!.!!!!!!!!"" 

House,  < oldholme,  Aberdeen  

Public  Hall,  Cumwhitton.  Carlisle 

Foundations  for  Hospital,  Cardiff 

Hospital,  Cardiff  ** 

Two  Houses,  Billlngshurst,  Sussex ...!!!.!.!!!!" 

Chapel.  Mardy,  Wales  

Three  Houses,  Mardy,  Wales 

Additions  to  Premises,  Head-street,  Colchester  ."! 

Road  Works,  The  Cresceut 

Sewers,  Ac 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Middleton  Corporation  . 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Required. 


Ogmore  Gas  and  Water  Company 

Cardiff  Corporation 

Mr.  A.  M.  Read 

Cleckheaton  U.D.C 

Workington  Corporation 

Hertford  Corporation  

Hove  Corporation 

do. 

Chopping  Wycombe  Corporation 

Newmarket  U.D.C 

Poole  (Dorset)  Town  Council 

Brentwood  U.D.C.  

North-Eastern  Railway  Company 
Mr.  W.  Thompson 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


2£Sf**»  W°ru  4SSS52SST- v°tk' 


Roads,  Ac.,  St.  Anne's  Estate.  Barnes  . . 

Five  Houses,  Rothwell-road,  Halifax  ", 

■•diops  and  Office  Premises  ...  

•Supplying  and  Fixing  Lamps,  Ac 

Eighteen  Houses,  Warley-road,  Halifax!.""!!!  .. 

Water  Supply  Works 

•Covered  Way  

•Alteration  to  Offices  !!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!" 

•School  Buildings  .... ...!.!!!!!!!!!!,!, 

•Semi-detached  Dwelling  Houses  .......!!..!!!!. 

Villa.  Oakenshaw,  Bradford  !!!!!!!!!!!” 

Additions  to  Cark  Manor,  lilverston  ...!!!!!!!!.!..,! 

Roofing  Works,  Ac  , Wakefield  

Two  Houses,  Catcliffe,  Rotherham  .!!!!!!!!!!!!!” 

Four  Villas,  West  Bridgford  

Villa  Residence,  Penydarren  Park,  Merthyr.!!!!!!!!... 

Additions  to  Chureh,  Hessle  

Six  Houses,  Mickley,  Stocksfield  !.  !!  ! 

Two  Villas,  near  St-  Hilda's  Church.  Oriftithstown 
Works,  Ac.,  at  Cottage  Homes,  W'ednesfleld 

Offices,  Ac.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Eotleld  !!  ....!! 

Seven  Houses,  Ebbw  Vale,  Mon  !.!!!!. 

Church  Hall,  Ac..  Leadgate,  Durham  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  '"  " 

Chapel,  Beestou  Hill,  Leeds  .!.!!!!!!!!!.'!'! 

Artizan  Dwellings  !!!..!!!!!!!!!!! 


Halifax  Corporation 

Messrs.  Todd  Bros 

Eastbourne  Town  Councii!!.!." 

Keighley  Corporation !.  ’ 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union 
Newcastle-ou-Tyne  School  Board 
Lochgelly  (N  B.)  School  Board  ... 

Naas  (Ireland)  R.D  C 

Salisbury  Charities  Trustees .’ 

Rev.  J.  D.  James  

Down  District  Asylum  ’Curnmrs.’  ! 

Conway  Guardians  

Castle  Bonington  (Derby)  R.D.C. 

Committee  "" 


W 8leyan  Trustees  

do. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Griffin  

Leatherhead  U.D.C. 

Bury  (Lancs)  Corporation 

Buxton  Lime  Firms  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hast  Ham  School  Board 


Walthamstow  Parochial  Charities 
Egham  Parish  Council 


Carlisle  Corporation  ..., 
Southwark  Guardians  ., 


West  Hartlepool  School  Board  , 


Mr.  J.  H.  Field 

Mr.  R.  W.  Wakefield  . 


Vicar  and  Churchwardens.., 


Wolverhampton  Guardians  . 


Trustees 


Lambeth  Hayles  Charity  Trustees 


0.  Adams,  Ash  Grove,  Nantymoei  

W.  liarpur,  Civil  Eoginuer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . ..!.! 

E.  II.  Harbottle,  Architect,  County  Chambers,  Exeter 
Mr.  Lund,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Cleckheaton  . . . 

J.  Eden,  Civil  Engineer,  68,  Pow-street.  Workington 

J.  U.  Jevons,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hertford  

Borough  Surveyor,  Towu  Hall,  Hove.. 

do. 

1.  J.  Rushbrooke,  Borough  Surveyor,  Easton-st.,  High  Wycorobi 

S.  J.  Ennion,  Deva  Chambers,  Newmarket 

J.  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Poole  

C.  E.  Lewis,  Council  Offices,  Brentwood  !.!.! 

W.  Bell,  Architect,  North-Eastern  Railway  Station  ’ York 

S.  Shaw,  Architect,  Kendal  

1‘.  Evans,  Architect,  Market  Buildings,  Craven  Arras  "...  .. 

J.  Lord.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

G.  G.  Hoskius.  Architect,  Darlington 

£ £ Field,  Borough  Architect,  Town  Hall.  Eastbourne’ !!!!!."’ 

”•  u.  Hopkioson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Keighley 
Lansdell  A Harrison,  Architects,  38,  Bowdane,  Clieapside,  E.C. 

, ■ • Architect,  110,  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle  ou-Tyuo 

W.  Birrell,  Architect,  Cupar 

F.  Bergin,  Engineer,  Kildare !!"!!!!!!!" 

J.  Harding*  Sons,  Architects,  58,  High-street,  Salisbury 

J.  W.  Rodger,  14,  High-street,  Cardiff  " " 

S.  Rea.  District  Asylum,  Downpatrick  ..!.!!!  .!!!!!!..,.. 

, w *[.arr,D8ton,  Architect,  rnnity-square,  Llandudno 

•T-  w-  Newbold,  Becket-street,  Derby  

-1  - Craigen,  193,  Union-street.  Aberdeen  !.!!!!!!!! 

J A.  Ferguson,  Cumwhitton  ” " 

E.  W.  M.  Corbett,  Architect,  Castle-street,  Cardiff"' 

do. 

W.  Buck,  Architect,  Horsham 

J L.  Smith  A Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare  

do. 

J.  W.  Start,  Architect,  Colchester  

'!  It  Cml  Engineer,  High-street,  Leatherhead 

J.  w.  Bradley,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bury  !„  ” 

w.  R.  Bryden,  Architect,  1,  George-street,  Buxton 

Clerk,  School  Board  Offices,  East  Ham,  E 

I. '  ‘K  VVv Slocker*  Surveyors,  90,  Queen-street,  Cheapside.  E C ’’’ 

R.  Horsfall  & Son,  Architects,  Halifax 

'IV’  AA-.,Lo',8more>. Bridge-chambers,  H<. e-street,  Walthamstow' 

.1  A.  >piller,  Parish  Council  Olfices,  High-street,  Egham 

M.  Hall,  Architect,  Halifax  

C.  B.  Newtou,  Civil  Engineer,  Victoria  Viaduct,  Carlisle  

G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13,  King-street,  E.C !!!!!!!!.’ 

do. 

School  Board  Offices,  Park-road,  West  Hartlepool 
t Jtn'£ht  A Parkinson,  175,  Temple-chambers,  Tudor-st.,  E.C. 

Hroughton,  Architect,  19,  High-street,  Skipton  .... 

Settle  & tanner,  Architects,  Ulverston 

J.  Rhodes  A Sons,  Limited,  Engineers,  Wakefield 

O U Johnson,  Architect,  38,  High-street,  Rotherham  !.'  

H.  Allcock,  Architect,  Beutinck-buildings,  Nottingham 
E.  A.  Johnson,  Architect,  Abergavenny 

Brodrick  & Co.,  Architects,  Hull 

Bidenoch  A Bruce,  Architects.  55.  Pilgrim -street,’  Newcastle 

M.  Davies,  Staffordshire-row,  Griffithstown,  Wales 

b.  Harrison, -St.  Peter’s  Close.  Wolverhampton  

Crick  may  A Sous.  Architects,  13.  Victoria-street.  S.W.  ....!!.”’  "‘ 

E.  A.  Johnson,  Architect,  Abergavenny  

J.  K.  Parker,  Architect,  Primrose  House,  Blackhilt 

W.  A.  Hobson  A Co.,  Architects,  82,  Aloion-street,  Leeds 

See  Advertisement 


do. 

do. 

May  15 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May  16 
do. 
do. 
do. 

May  17 


May  IS 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

May  20 
do. 
do. 

May  21 


May  24 
M ay  25 
May  30 
do. 

May  31 
No  dace 


do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Clerk  of  Works 

Clerk  of  Works  !!."!.!. 

•Architectural  Draughtsman  "!.."”!." 

•District  Road  Surveyors  (Four) 

•Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  . .!, 

•General  Superintendent  of  Roads 

•Juoior  Civil  Engineering  Assistant ., 

•County  Surveyor 

•Clerk  


Da ventry  R.D.C . 

Wandsworth  .fe  Clapham  Gurdns  ! 

Plymouth  Coiporation  

Nottingham  Corporation  ...  

Hampstead  Borough  Council  

do. 

Shanghai  Municipal  Council... ...... 

-Breconshire  County  Council  ...  . 
Leyton  U.D.C 


Salary. 


3 1.  3a.  per  week  . 
1001.  per  anuum  , 
1751.  per  annum  , 
600/.  per  annum  . 
2 Oof.  per  annum  , 
240 1.  per  anuum  . 
230 f.  per  annum  . 
601.  per  annum  . 


Those 


™.Tk,i  with  an  atUH.lt  (•)  are  aixrtiud  in  thi,  .1 f umber.  Competititms,  p.  Iv.  Contract,,  pp.  iv.  si.  mi.  ± 5Iii 


Application 
to  be  in 


May  14 
May  15 
May  18 


May  25 
June  1 
No  date 


Public  Appointments,  p ?.  xix.  * xxii. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  White  wood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  o a j 0 ^ 0 

Prepaied  Flooring — 

Per  square. 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  shot  o 13  o 0x6  6 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched  016  o 1 1 o 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in,  white, 

planed  and  shot  on  o o 13  o 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched' o 11  6 o 13  6 

1}  in.  by.  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  o 14  o o 16  6 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

_ £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  7 15  o 8 13  o 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  9 10  o xo  15  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  9 7 6 11  7 6 

Flitch  Plates  9 15  o 10  10 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  850  xo  o 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Iron.— 

Common  Bars 8 10 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  9 o o 9 1 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  11  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 10 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 10  o xo 

„ „ galvanised  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g xo  5 o 

,•  ,,  to  24  g. xx  10  o 

,,  ,,  to  26  g ._.  i2  15  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  15  o 

» » 22  g-  and  24  g.  13  5 o 

..  ..  26  g 14  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o 

,,  „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  1700 

,,  „ 26  g . ..  18  10  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o 
„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 12  10  o 
„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  1310  o 

V n 26  g 14  10  o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 10  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  xs  10  o 

Pipe  in  coils  16  o o 

Soil  Pipe..  18  xo  o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  24  o o 

Silesian 23  10  o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet ...per  lb.  o 1 o£ 

Thin  ,,  012 

Copper  nails ,,  o x 2 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet.. ,,  o o 11 

Thin  ,,  ,,  oxi 

Tin— English  Ingots ,,  0x4 

Solder — Plumbers’  „ 007 

Tinmen's o o 8 

Blowpipe ..  ,,  o o 9 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  ... .. ~ _ 3d.  per 

„ fourths  ~ 2|d. 

21  oz.  thirds  3§d. 

,,  „ fourths 3&d. 

26  oz.  thirds  sd. 

,,  „ fourths  ~ ~ 4i<L 

32  oz.  thirds  . . - 6d. 

,,  ,,  fourths ~ ..  sjd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  .- 3jd. 

„ 21  ,,  ihd. 

J Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

ft  ■■  n 3W- 

i ..  ..  4d. 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes 

,,  „ ,,  in  barrels  

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  

Boiled  ,,  n in  pipes 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels 

,,  ,,  „ in  drums  .... 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ...  — 

j,  in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead 

Red  Lead,  Dry ~ ... .. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .. 

Stockholm  Tar  


£ s.  d. 
per  gallon  026 
11  027 

n 029 

11  028 

• • 029 

1,  o 2 11 

„ 026 

„ 0 2 8 

...per  ton  24  10  o 

. ...  ,,  24  xo  o 

— per  cwt.  090 
per  barrel  x 10  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

VARNISHES,  &c.  per 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  — 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  _ 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  insjde  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work  . . . . ~ 
Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. . ... 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 

Best  Black  Japan  

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  _ 

Berlin  Black  

Knotting 

Best  French  aod  Brush  Polish  


gallon 
£ s.  d 


o 10  6 
o 16  o 

o 16  o 

O 12  O 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  S.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments Of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  a dwelling-house  and  shop, 
Whitechapel,  E.  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott,  architect,  6, 
Warwick-court,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Johnson,  34,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate 
Circus,  E.C. 

G.  E.  Todd  & Co.  ..  ,£1,232  I A.  E.  Symes £945 

Arthur  Webb  989  | R.  & E.  Evans  839 


NOTTINGHAM.  — For  the  erection  of  two  houses  and 
shop  in  Narrow  Marsh.  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Martin,  architect, 
Angel-row,  Nottingham  :— 

Wm.  Maule £745  I T.  H.  Harper*  £570 

A.  B.  Clarke 647  | 


PURFLEET. — For  construction  of  camp-sheeting  to 
new  wharf  at  Purfleet,  Essex,  for  Messrs.  Otto  Trech- 
mann,  Limited.  Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  Hudson,  & Co., 
architects,  80,  Leman-street,  E.,  and  7,  Bedford-row, 
W.C. 

Chafen  & Newman* £6,225 


RUSHDEN. — For  the  erection  of  two  houses.  Higham- 
road,  Rushden,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Abbott.  Mr.  H.  Adnitt, 
architect,  Rushden  : — 


F.  Henson  £580 

Hacksley  Bros 570 

R.  Marriott 559 

T.  Wilmott  559 

C.  E.  Bayes 549 


T.  & C.  Berrell  £549 

Whittington  & Tomlin  545 

H.  Sparrow 540 

E.  Mitchell,  Irchester*  519 

T.  Swindall 517 


RUSHDEN. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  shop 
and  printing  offices,  High-street,  Rushden,  for  Mr.  W. 
Mark.  Mr.  H.  Adnitt,  architect,  Rushden  : — 

T.  Swindallj £370  I H.  Sparrow £307 

T.  & C.  Berrell  323  E.  Mitchell,  Irchester*  300 

Whittington  & Tonlin  319  | 


WALSALL. — For  nurse’s  home  and  out-patients’ 
department,  Walsall,  for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Walsall  and  District  Hospital 


F.  Lindsay  Jones  . . £5,983 

Harley  & Son 5,950 

Willcock  & Co 5,945 

T.  Tildesley 5,895 

S.  Wootton  5,875 

W.  Wistance  5.856 

W.  & J.  Webb 5,493 


G.  H.  Marshall  . 

W.  Hopkins. 

Sapcote&  Sons  . 

W.  Harvey  Gibbs  ..  4, 

J.  Mallin,  West 
Bromwich*  4, 


£5i390 

5,30° 


WATFORD. — For  the  construction  of  the  main  sewer- 
age and  sewage  disposal  works  at  Radlett,  for  the  Wat- 
ford Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Ernest  Lailey,  Engineer 
to  the  Council : — 

Henry  Brown,  Watford*  £6,957. 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £7,100] 


DEVONPORT. — For  alterations  to  business  premises, 
No.  17,  William-street,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Hocking.  Mr. 
Edgar  M.  Leest,  architect,  Public  Hall  Chambers,  Devon- 
port  : — 

W.  E.  Blake £576  o I Smith  & Son £487  15 

W.  Littleton  536  10  Jenkin  & Son*  ....  475  o 

G.  B.  Turpin 494  o | 


HUNSTANTON. — For  erecting  a residence  at  Hun- 
Stanton,  Norfolk,  for  Mr.  E.  Dawbarn.  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Green,  architect  and  surveyor,  31,  Castle  Meadow, 
Norwich  : — 

W.  H.  Brown. £1,554  19  6 I W.  F.  Smith. .£1,400  o o 
F.  Giddings..  1,537  1 5 | F.  Southgate..  1,126  o o 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

* Recommended  /or  acceptance. 

BROCKLEY-ROAD. — Providing  additional  cloakroom 
accommodation  for  infants’  department,  raising  the  exist- 
ing stone  gateway  in  boundary  wall  to  Beecroft-road,  and 
providing  steps  on  playground  side  of  same  : — 

G.  Kemp  £250  I H.  Leney £210 

Garrett  & Son 227  H.  Groves  206 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 213  | A.  J.  Acworth*  172 


KIRKCALDY.  — For  the  erection  of  sanitary  con- 
veniences at  Pathhead  Public  School,  for  Dysart  Burgh 
School  Board.  Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  the  architect : — 

Alasomy. — Balfour  Bros.,  Sinclairtown*  ..£50  6 3 

Joinery. — David  Wishart,  Pathhead* 28  8 o 

Plumbing;. — James  Robb.  Dysart* 49  11  7 

Slating. — Robert  Page,  Pathhead* 5 10  o 

Plastering. — H.  Masterton,  Sinclairtown*  26  o o 

Total £159  15  10 


GREENWICH  (Divisional  Offices  Site).  — Science 
Demonstration  and  Metalwork  room  on  ground  floor ; 
Manual  Training  Centre  on  first  floor,  and  enclosing, 
draining,  and  tar-paving  the  additional  land  : — 

Bulled  & Co £2,900  I Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.. £2, 664 

Johnson  & Co 2,837  F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  2,656 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 2,780  | Kirk  & Randall 2,612 

J.  Appleby  2,700  I Holliday  & Green- 

Wall  & Co 2,695  | wood,  Ltd.* 2,588 


KIRKCALDY. — For  the  erection  of  twenty  workmen’s 
houses  at  Boreland,  for  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn’s  Collieries, 
Limited.  Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by 
the  architect  : — 

Masonry.— T).  Wilkie.  Sinclairtown*  £891  14  6 

Joinery. — T.  Millar,  Kirkcaldy*  819  o o 

Plastering. — Hutchison,  Sinclairtown*  166  o o 
Plumbing. — James  Robb,  Dysart*  ..  157  14  9 

Slating. — Currie  & Cant,  Kirkcaldy*  100  o o 

Total £2,134  9 3 


KIRKCALDY. — For  the  erection  of  a billiard-room  at 
the  Laurels,  Sinclairtown,  for  Mr.  David  McLaren.  Mr.  D. 
Forbes  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 
Masonry. — D.  Wilkie,  Sinclairtown*.  .£189  16  6 

Joinery. — Hay  & Son,  Dysart* 178  18  11 

Plastering. — H.  Masterton,  Sinclair- 
town*   54  *5  o 

Plumbing. — J.  Crombie,  Sinclairtown*  15  xo  6 


Total.  ..  £439  on 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  ten  detached  houses 
in  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  for  the  Freehold  and  Lease- 
hold Investment  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Eugene  C. 
Beaumont,  architect : — 

Thos.  Boyce  £25,858  I Lawrence  & Sons..  £20,322 

Roome  & Co 22,917  H.  Brown  19,833 

Adamson  & Sons  ..  21,264  | Grover  & Son*  .. ...  19,734 


HASELTINE-ROAD.  — Enlargement  — boys,  146  ; 
girls,  146 ; infants,  146.  Total,  438.  Providing  new  class- 
rooms of  56,  50,  and  40  for  each  department,  new  cloak- 
room for  each  department,  and  two  new  staircases  for  boys, 
converting  existing  boys'  staircase  for  use  of  girls.  Pro- 
viding two  new  water-closets  for  each  department,  and 
new  division  wall  between  boys’  and  girls’  and  infants’ 
playgrounds,  and  refixing  covered  playground  for  girls  and 
infants.  Rebuilding  boys’  water-closets  and  urinals.  Pro- 
viding storeroom  and  extending  heating  apparatus. 
Heating  by  open  fires.  Revised  accommodation — boys, 
506  ; girls,  506  ; infants,  629.  Total,  1,641. 

Garrett  & Son £9,442  I F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  . . £8,636 

Kirk  & Randall  ....  9,095  | Holliday  & Green- 

Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  8,796  I wood.  Ltd 8,395 

Lawrance  & Sons  ..  8,732  J.  & C.  Bowyer  ....  8,353 

Bulled  & Co 8,671  j Mitchell  & Sons*  ..  7,828 


KINGSGATE-ROAD  SITE. — Providing  and  fixing 
fencing,  &c. : — 

Bristow  & Eatwell..  £97  o 1 Hawkins  & Co.*.. ..  £85  o 
J.  & W.  T.  Hunter  85  10  | 


MANSFORD-STREET. — Altering  the  position  of  two 
sliding  glazed  partitions,  and  providing  an  additional 
similar  partition  in  place  of  a revolving  shutter,  in  order 
to  more  equally  divide  classrooms  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  infants’ 
department.  Replacing  the  revolving  shutters  between 
the  same  rooms,  and  a hall  with  fixed  glazed  framing  : — 


J.  F.  Holliday.  .£37] 
Bruce,  Croom  & 

Co 341  8 

Williams  & Son  332  o 


Johnson  & Co.  £32c 
Stevens  Bros.  . . 305 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  256 

G.  Barker*  ....  235 


( See  also  next  Page, 
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Repairing  furniture,  &c.,  at  the  following  schools: — 


Contractors. 

Sydenham 

Hill-road. 

Olga- 

street. 

Canterbury- 

road. 

Cobourg- 

road. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

T-n  n ^ 

19  o o* 

T99  r, 

[}■;  3 * 

239  0 0^ 

I48  O O 

>47  >4  6* 

London  School  Furniture  Company 

28  4 o 

45  9 3 

113  10  0 

Surrey- 

square. 


£ t 
238  i 


Netherwood- 

street. 

Essex- 

street. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

18  11  6* 

120  0 0 

33  0 0 

ig  0 0* 

32  10  0 

95  5 0 

19  3 0 

97  1 9 

.901. 


-4c. 


: post. 

;:is. 


'IEjID. 


MANOR -LANE  SITE.  — Providing  and  fixing 
fencing,  &c.  : — 

W.  Harbrow  ......£221  11  I J.  Mitson  & Co.*  ..£203  o 

H.  Groves 209  o | 


“ MILLBANK.” — Providing  and  fixing  complete  low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  to  ten  classrooms,  two  halls, 
drawing  classroom,  cloakrooms,  corridors  and  lavatories 
(boys  and  girls)  in  graded  school 


Wippell  Bros.  & Row. . £591 

G.  Davis  536 

Stevens  & Sons  512 

Kite  & Co 495 


Wontner-Smith,  Gray, 

& Co £495 

Purcell  & Nobbs  442 

G.  & E.  Bradley*  ... . . 361 


PONTON-ROAD. — Rearranging  and  refitting  with 
separate  pans  the  boys’  and  infants'  offices  in  the  play- 
ground, and  girls’  offices  on  roof  playground  ; providing 
necessary  drains  for  baths  and  lavatories,  wastes,  &c.,  in 
connexion  with  proposed  industrial  school  and  new  drain- 
age scheme  : — 

G.  Kemp £2,316  o o I R,  P.  Beattie  £2, o83  9 5 

Lorden  & Son  2,222  o o Peattie  Bros.  1,088  10  o 

Johnson  &. Co.  2,142  o o | H.  Leney*  ..  1,880  o o 


“ PULTENEV.”— Altering  the  position  of  an  existing 
partition  and  providing  a new  glazed  partition  in  order  to 
divide  classrooms  A and  B,  infants’  department,  into  three 
rooms  ; also  altering  the  stepped  flooring  in  two  of  the 
rooms  so  as  to  obtain  left  lighting,  and  forming  two  new 
classroom  doorways  in  counexion  therewith,  &c.  : — 

Lathey  Bros £26-*  I R.  S.  Buckeridge  ....  £192 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  237  Barrett  & Power*  ....  192 

M.  Pearson 210  | 


ROTHERHITHE  NEW-ROAD.—  Providing  a dra^ 
ing  class  room,  balance-room,  and  lecture-room  over  boy 
covered  playground  : — 

J.  Appleby  £2,160 

Bulled  & Co 1,996 

T.  L.  Green 1,985 

Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd 1,966 

Marsland  & Sons  ..  1,950 


W.  Downs  £i,945 

Maxwell  Brothers, 

Ltd 1,850 

W.  V.  Goad 1,825 

E.  Triggs*  1,790 


SANTLEY-STREET.  — Providing  and  fixing  com- 
plete low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  for  three  halls, 
eighteen  classrooms  (boys’,  girls',  and  infants’  depart- 
ments), drawing  classroom,  corridors,  cloakrooms,  and 
lavatories : — 


Cannon  & Sons  £989 

Wontner-Smith,  Gray, 

& Co 748 

Dargue,  Griffiths,  & 

Co.,  Ltd 738 

J.  & F.  May 720 

J.  Esson  695 

Oldroyd  & Co.,  Ltd. . . 690 


Williams  & Sons,  Car- 
diff, Ltd £650 

Defries  & Sons,  Ltd. . . 579 

G.  & E.  Bradley 565 

The  Brighiside  Foun- 
dry and  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd 553 

Duffield  & Sons* 


535 


C.B.N.SNEWIMSONS,Ld. 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13, 14,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL. 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OP  ALL  KINDS  OP  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNES8,  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : ••  SNEWIN.  Loudon.’ 


SAUNDERS  - ROAD  SCHOOL  (Improvements). — 
Providing  new  halls  for  each  department,  35  ft.  by  26  ft.  ; 
one  new  50  classroom  for  each  department ; enlarging 
classroom  B,  infants’,  to  60,  and  A,  graded,  to  50  ; altering 
babies’  room,  and  extending  gallery;  redividing  existing 
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The  Technical  Instruction  and  Secondary 
Education  Bill. 

1 H E readers  of  this 
■k8Lhsc=3»  journal  well  know 

that  long  before 
the  present  in- 
terest in  Techni- 
cal Education 
arose  we  advo- 
cated a more  sys- 
tematic teaching 
of  the  subject. 
The  present  interest  arises  largely  from 
fear.  Englishmen  have  been  told  that 
foreign  competition  is  now  more  formidable 
because  the  youth  of  this  country  is  not  pro- 
perly equipped  by  technical  education  to 
■compete  with  Germans  and  Americans.  The 
people  are  therefore  preparing  to  pay  for  the 
education,  but  somewhat  less  willingly  than 
they  do  for  guns  and  soldiers.  This  is  one 
of  the  first  points  which  must  strike  any 
one  who  considers  the  Government  Bill  on 
the  subject  of  technical  and  secondary 
■education.  The  Education  Authority  is 
to  be  allowed  to  levy  a rate  of  twopence 
in  the  pound;  if  that  is  insufficient  for  a 
satisfactory  system  of  technical  and  second- 
ary education,  so  much  the  worse  for  educa- 
tion. The  School  Board  has  an  unlimited 
ipower  of  rating  for  the  purposes  of  elemen- 
tary education,  and  the  rate  varies  in  most 
iplaces  from  sixpence  to  ninepence.  It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  obvious  that  the  limita- 
tion in  the  Bill  is  inserted  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  the  English  people  are  pre- 
pared only  to  pay  a limited  sum  for  this  pur- 
pose of  secondary  and  technical  education. 
This  limitation  is  a very  distinct  blot  on  the 
new  Bill ; it  will  be  a hindrance  to  satis- 
factory work,  and  it  will  be  a drag  on  educa- 
tion. But  we  fear  that  it  will  remain  in  the 
Bill.  By  its  means  the  Government  hope  to 
have  a better  chance  of  passing  it  into  law. 
To  those  who  object  to  the  payment  of  rates, 
and  prefer  ignorance  to  education  at  a con- 
siderable cost,  the  Government  will  say, 
“ See  how  cheap  it  is  ; it  will  cost  you  next 
to  nothing.”  This  is  the  way  we  legislate 
cn  this  country. 
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We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  educa- 
tional authority.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
many  times  in  these  columns  that  the  County 
Councils  were  becoming  more  and  more  the 
most  useful  and  the  most  dominant  bodies 
in  the  country.  Many  of  them  show  a 
breadth  of  view  and  an  administrative  grasp 
which  is  quite  admirable.  Many  of  them 
have  employed  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts  to  very  good  purpose.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  satisfactory  that  the  County  Councils, 
with  co-opted  assistance,  should  be  the  new 
Educational  Authority.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  Bill,  if  it  become  law,  will 
give  local  option  in  this  respect  to  secondary 
and  technical  education.  We  do  not  feel 
much  fear  on  this  point.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  competition  between  counties  and 
County  Councils,  and  on  the  whole  the 
County  Councils  may  be  relied  on  to  have  a 
fair  system.  The  members  of  these  bodies 
are  men,  as  a rule,  above  the  average  in  edu- 
cation and  intelligence.  They  are  the  pick  of 
the  country.  They  show  signs  of  progress  in 
the  work  of  administering  the  highways  and 
other  matters.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
they  will  be  behindhand  in  regard  to  technical 
and  secondary  education.  But  there  is  the 
fatal  financial  limitation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  however  desirable  technical  edu- 
cation may  be,  a sound  secondary  education 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  necessary.  But  this 
implies  large  schools,  and  numerous,  capable, 
and  well-paid  teachers — such  schools  being 
placed  systematically  in  the  several  counties. 
By  this  means  the  more  capable  scholars  in 
the  elementary  schools  would  move  auto- 
matically upwards,  and  from  these  secondary 
schools  the  scholars  would  turn  into  the 
practical  business  of  the  country.  1 he 
great  railways,  the  great  building-houses, 
would  know  where  to  look  for  a supply  of 
well-educated  employes.  But  money  must 
be  found  for  the  purpose. 

Another  point  in  the  Bill  which  requires 
careful  consideration  is  the  position  of  the 
existing  secondary  schools.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  educational  authority  will  have 
an  influence  upon  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  country,  many  of  which,  are  purely 


secondary  schools.  These  schools  will  have 
a very  anomalous  existence.  They  will 
neither  be  part  of  what  we  call  in  this 
country — much  to  the  bewilderment  of 
Americans  and  Colonials — the  public  school 
system,  nor  of  the  county  secondary  educa- 
tion system.  Many  of  these  schools  give  a 
feeble  classical  education,  whereas  they 
should — while  not  dispensing  with  classical 
education — give  also  an  education  more 
technical  and  more  modern.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  desirable  that  the  smaller  grammar 
schools,  at  any  rate,  should  fall  under  the 
management  of  the  County  Councils.  They 
would  gain  new  life,  and  be  a valuable 
adjunct  towards  a more  complete  and 
national  system  of  technical  and  secondary 
education. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Cockerton  judgment,  by  which 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  illegal  for  Board 
Schools  to  give  free  education  in  technical 
and  secondary  education  to  schools  without 
a fee.  This  point  is  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  by 
allowing  such  teaching  to  be  continued 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  new  Educa- 
tional Authority.  This  is  regarded  as  a tem- 
porary expedient.  It  may,  however,  become 
permanent.  For  it  would  be  very  convenient 
in  many  places  if  the  secondary  education 
could  be  brought  close  to  the  primary  educa- 
tion. This  point  is  likely  to  receive  practical 
development.  We  have  constantly  pointed 
out  that  a sound  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion is  the  basis  of  all  technical  education, 
if  the  latter  is  to  be  worth  anything.  The 
Bill  does  not  touch  this  question— oddly,  and 
unfortunately,  there  is  still  mixed  with  ele- 
mentary education  the  religious  bogey,  largely 
used  by  the  clergy,  because  they  wish  to 
keep  some  personal  authority  over  the  volun- 
tary schools.  Once,  however,  the  County 
Educational  Authority  gets  to  work,  we 
believe  that  in  those  places  where  there  is 
not  now  a strong  elected  educational  body 
there  will  be  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  see  elementary  education  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  County  and  Borough 
Educational  Authority.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  more  absurd,  nothing  more  likely  to 
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offend  English  common  sense,  than  that  in 

some  town  there  should  be  a Town  Council 
managing  a system  of  technical  and  secon- 
dary education  while  the  primary  education 
is  in  the  hands  of  a vicar,  churchwardens, 
and  a few  voluntary  subscribers,  who  are  at 
their  wits'  end  how  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
There  will  be  many  such  instances,  and  they 
must  cause  public  opinion  to  desire  that 
the  new  authorities  should  have  the  power, 
sooner  or  later,  of  becoming  the  sole  educa- 
tional authority.  It  would  be  a great  service 
to  elementary  education,  and  so  to  technical 
education,  if  many  of  the  wretched  little 
School  Boards  and  small  voluntary  managing 
bodies  could  be  absorbed  by  the  County  or 
Borough  Council.  But  the  main  points  which, 
finally,  we  desire  again  to  emphasise  are 
that  this  Bill  creates  an  authority  all  over 
England  for  technical  and  secondary  educa- 
tion ; that  it  has  the  power  of  levying  a 
rate  for  this  purpose,  to  which  will  be  added 
certain  monies  now  used  for  technical  educa- 
tion ; that  it  rests  with  each  locality,  be  it 
county  or  County  Borough,  to  create  a 
systematic  series  of  schools  for  technical 
and  secondary  education.  There  are  minor 
points  which  might  be  discussed,  such  as 
the  amount  of  control  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  ; but  it  appears  to  be 
desirable  to  present  to  our  readers  the 
broader  aspects  of  this  most  important 
change. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  such  examples 
of  brutality,  absurdity,  and  vulgarity  in  art 
would  at  all  events  not  find  a place  in  any 
English  exhibition. 

In  the  aforesaid  large  gallery,  to  which  the 
main  staircase  leads  up,  are  of  course 
collected  those  enormous  canvasses  which 
special  characteristic  of  the  Salon. 


FRENCH  ART  IN  1901.-I. 

HE  Old  Salon  is  on  the  whole  a 
better  exhibition  than  for  three 

or  four  years  past.  It  suffers,  of 

course,  both  in  the  actual  quality 
of  its  contents  and  in  its  effect  on  the  visitor, 
by  the  immense  extent  of  wall  space  and  the 
immense  number  of  works  that  are  hung. 
The  range  of  galleries  appears,  as  far  as  one 
can  compare  by  recollection,  even  larger 
than  that  in  the  old  Palais  de  l’Industrie  ; 
the  natural  consequence  is  that  many 
pictures  have  to  be  accepted  merely  to  fill 
the  walls,  which  in  a smaller  exhibition 
would  be  excluded  as  below  the  mark,  and 
that  the  eye  is  almost  bewildered  and 
fatigued  in  the  effort  to  pick  out  the 
ne  things  from  such  an  immense  mass  of 
paintings.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  the  proportion  of  good  to  bad  or  un- 
interesting works  is  higher  at  the  Royal 
Academy  than  at  the  Salon,  but  the  actual 
numbers  at  the  latter  exhibition  are  so  much 
greater  (2,092  oil  paintings  against  923  at 
the  Academy)  that  a larger  number  of  fine 
-works  could  be  culled  from  among  them, 
including  some  few,  certainly,  which  are 
superior  in  power  and  interest  to  anything 
un  our  London  exhibition.  Also,  of  course,  we 
■find  some  of  those  monstrous  and  repellant 
vulgarities  or  cruelties  on  a large  scale  which 
French  art  alone  seems  to  produce,  and 
French  taste  alone  to  tolerate.  M.  Lalire 
contributes  his  usual  huge  hash  of  contorted 
nakednesses;  M.  Surand  paints,  on  a very 
arge  scale  the  pleasant  subject  of  Caligula 
mg  his  lions  and  tigers  on  living 
/,7p,ma  S’.  “•  DanSer  represents  Pestilence 
he  “ } by  a naked  giant,  the  height  of 
uses,  walking  down  a street  like 

S r/  T?8  the  LilliPu,iane,  and  knock- 
g e inhabitants  over  with  a club;  and 
- Chocarne-Moreau,  in  " La  Main  Chaude  ” 
perpetrates  a piec6  of  sheer  vulgarjty  whic'h 

noured  with  a place  in  the  great  gallery,  j 


Prominent  among  them  is  M.  BSroud’s 
Paradis  Perdu,  ’ in  which  a colossal  Adam 
and  Eve,  respectively  brown  and  white, 
descend  a rocky  slope  from  the  gate  of  Eden  ; 
a very  theatrical  work,  and  yet  not  without 
a certain  power  which  grows  upon  you.  M. 
Bonnat  has  a large  ceiling  painting,  an 
allegorical  representation  of  “ Justice,"  in- 
tended for  the  first  Chamber  of  the  Cour 
d Appel  at  Paris;  it  is  painted  in  a curious 
method,  with  a criss-cross  of  brush  strokes 
making  it  look  like  a huge  pastel  ; it  is 
totally  unsuited  for  a ceiling,  being  far  too 
heavy  in  colour,  and  when  in  position  the 
seated  figure  of  Justice  will  be  horizontal 
instead  of  upright.  A painting  like  that  on 
a ceiling  upsets  all  one’s  ideas  of  the  wrong 
and  right  way  up  of  things.  Now,  M. 
Marioton,  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
gallery,  a confirmed  ceiling-painter,  knows 
what  to  do  with  a ceiling;  his  “ Symphonie 
des  Fleurs  ’ is  bright  and  aerial  in  colour, 
and  the  figures  seem  to  float  and  not  to 
stand.  M.  Ferrier’s  ceiling  painting  for 
the  foyer  of  the  theatre  at  Nimes  has 
also  a fine  quality  of  the  same  kind,  and 
will  look  well  in  position,  and  there  is 
a great  charm  in  one  or  two  of  the  figures. 
M.  Chalon's  “ Phryne  aux  Fetes  de  Venus  " 
is  uninteresting,  nor  has  Phryne  that 
beauty  which  would  be  the  best  excuse 
for  the  picture.  M.  Thomas's  H Les  Bergers,” 
a decorative  classic  landscape  and  figures  for 
the  Mairie  of  Tours,  is  an  imitation  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  without  his  brightness  and 
delicacy  of  tone.  Mr.  Smith-Lewis  exhibits 
here  too  his  usual  immense  farm  painting 
with  unkempt  horses  the  size  of  life,  re- 
deemed from  artistic  nothingness  by  a 
certain  boldness  of  brush  work.  What  a 
contrast  to  all  the  more  or  less  violent  works 
is]  M.  Benner's  calm  and  idyllic  sacred 
picture,  " Retour  de  la  Fontaine,”  the  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Jesus  walking  before  her ; 
there  is  a simple  and  pure  beauty  about  the 
child  which  is  delightful.  Also  may  we  note 
with  sympathy  M.  H.  Flandrin’s  "Jeanne 
d Arc  en  prtere,’’  kneeling  with  a sympathetic 
circle  of  spectators  around  her  ; there  is  more 
character  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators  than 
in  that  of  the  principal  figure,  but  it  is  a fine 
work  in  feeling,  painted  for  the  church  of 
S&vres,  and  having  something  of  the 
severe  style  proper  to  a church  painting, 
which  must  to  a certain  extent  be  regarded 
from  a decorative  point  of  view. 

All  these,  and  others,  are  in  the  great 
entrance  gallery.  From  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
long  range  of  galleries,  what  can  one  select  as 
ot  special  interest?  A selection  it  must  be, 
for  after  all  said,  there  are  more  interesting 
or  clever  pictures  than  one  could  have  space 
to  name  in  this  article.  The  popular  sensa- 
tion of  the  year  is  M.  Rochegrosse’s  triptych 
of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  an 
exceedingly  clever  work  in  a superficial 
way ; that  is,  the  interest  consists  in  the 
painstaking  and  brilliant  manner  in  which  a 
profusion  of  Oriental  details  of  dress,  orna- 
ment, and  architecture  has  been  painted,  and 
the  originality  of  invention  displayed.  It  is 
a moderately  large  painting  framed  between  j 


two  small  uprights;  on  the  left  the  QueenJoF 
Sheba  solitary  on  her  own  throne,  on  the 
right  her  introduction  into  his  harem  by  the- 
king  (which  it  appears  is  one  form  of  the 
legend),  in  the  centre  her  reception  in  state 
by  Solomon.  There  is  admirable  detail  in 
this  ; the  helmets  of  the  cavalry  guard,  for 
instance,  are  delightful;  but  it  perhaps- 
hardly  rises  higher  than  what  may  be  called, 
a superior  piece  of  bric-a-brac  painting.  The 
specially-designed  symbolic  frame  is  a. 
curiosity  in  itself.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
important  of  the  pictures  in  which  figures, 
are  the  prominent  subject  are  M.  Gervais’ 
large  painting  of  "A  Fete  fn  Honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,’’  and  M.  Henri 
Martin’s  "Bucolique.”  The  former  is  a 
large  open-air  scene  with  a crowd  of  Greek 
figures,  some  grouped  around  a term- 
figure  of  Bacchus  with  a fire  on  a small 
altar  before  it,  others  coming  in  procession 
along  the  cliffs,  with  flowers  and  musical 
instruments,  the  whole  backed  by  blue  ssa 
and  hills  in  clear  light.  The  painter  has 
thoroughly  caught  the  spirit  of  Greek 
Paganism,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  fine- 
drawing  and  fine  colour  in  the  work  ; but 
compared  with  some  of  his  previous  works, 
the  figures  seem  a little  hard  and  artificial; 
M.  Martin’s  picture,  painted  in  his  usual 
peculiar  touch-upon-touch  method,  which 
makes  the  texture  of  his  pictures  different) 
from  those  of  any  other  painter  (no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  of  imitating  him  yet),, 
is  as  completely  Christian  as  the  other  is 
completely  Fhgan.  It  is  a scene  in  a. 
sloping  partially  wooded  glade,  on  the  right 
of  which,  among  the  sheep,  are  some  figures 
of  rustics  and  their  children,  on  the  left 
approach  two  floating  figures  which  seem 
as  the  guardian  angels  of  the  pastoral  life. 
There  is  great  deal  of  tender  and  pathetic 
feeling  in  the  human  figures,  and  the  whole 
picture  is  equally  pleasing  in  a decorative 
and  in  what  one  may  call  a moral  sense • 
there  is  a certain  holiness  about  it. 

M.  Bouguereau,  alas  ! exhibits  that  foolish 
and  weak  piece  of  prettiness  which  has 
already  been  seen  in  London  at  Messrs. 
Tooth’s  Gallery,  "Amour  voltigeant  sur  les 
Eaux  ; a sad  piece  of  stuff  for  an  eminent 
painter  to  put  forth  as  his  principal  work  of 
the  year;  a fancy  destitute  of  point  or 
meaning,  and  cold  in  colour;  redeemed  only 
by  good  drawing.  He  exhibits  a good  por- 
trait also,  but  with  the  same  characteristics 
of  hard  surface  and  cold  colour.  Among 
the  other  figure  pictures  of  this  class  one 
may  distinguish  between  the  merely  vulgar 
nudes,  coarse  in  execution  and  devoid 
of  sentiment  of  any  kind  ; the  inno- 
cent healthy  nudes,  prompted  by  an  honest 
delight  in  the  figure  ; and  the  paintings  in 
which  the  nude  figure  is  made  the  medium 
of  expressing  a poetic  ideal.  The  first  class 
may  be  dismissed  from  notice— there  are 
plenty  of  them,  twisted  into  various  contor- 
tions, Of  the  second  are  M.  Chantron’s 
pretty,  but  senseless  and  rather  hard  painting, 
“Les  Nymphes  s’amusent,”  and  M.  Nicolas 
Laurens’  curious  fancy  of  symbolising  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  by  three  nude  figures  seated  or 
clinging  to  a tree,  and  ready  to  drop  off  from 
exhaustion.  Possibly  the  artist  would  claim 
that  this  came  under  the  head  of  poetry,  but 
it  is  too  odd  and  far-fetched  an  idea 
to  appeal  much  to  one  in  that  sense. 

M.  Sezille’s  " Madeleine  ” is  one  of 
the  best  painted  nudes,  prostrate  at 
full  length,  and  hung  so  as  to  incline  towards 
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tt  * . The  annual  exhibition  of  the 

Home  Arts  . 

and  Home  Arts  and  Industries  As- 

industries.  socjation  is  now  open  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall.  The  best  work  of  the 
Association  lies  in  developing  local  indus- 
tries where  they  already  exist,  awakening 
the  interest  of  workers  in  design,  and  show- 
ing them  the  best  models  and  methods  of 
work ; where  nothing  of  the  kind  exists, 
classes  are  started  of  a useful  and  instructive 
nature.  We  always  wonder  at  these 
exhibitions  that  we  see  no  carpentry 
exhibits.  Good  simple  carpentry  is  an 
uncommon  accomplishment  ; it  is  not 
showy,  but  it  is  very  useful  and  is  the  high 
road  to  a right  appreciation  and  perception 
of  more  beautiful  things.  The  best  wood- 
work exhibits  are  amongst  the  inlay  work, 
especially  that  of  Miss  Mabel  de  Grey 
from  Pimlico,  whose  very  clever  work  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  material  and  the 
bounds  of  good  design.  A very  good  chair 
and  music  cabinet  come  from  Bolton-on- 
Swale.  Of  a great  deal  of  wood  carving  there 
are  some  good  panels  from  Altrincham  ; the 
majority  is  poor  and  useless.  The  fact  is  that 
carving  is  out  of  place  on  the  ordinary  furni- 
ture of  a house,  and  in  perfection  is  only  found 
in  conjunction  with  architecture.  Interesting 
architecturally  are  the  terra-cotta  exhibits 
from  Compton,  most  of  them  from  the 
designs  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts;  they  consist  this 
year  chiefly  of  useful  garden  ornaments — 
flower-vases,  urns,  and  decorative  work  of 
an  allegorical  nature.  In  the  needlework 
and  fabric  section  the  strongest  work  is  that 
from  Haslemere  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Blount,  applique  work  in  rich  coloured 
linens  of  their  own  weaving  and  design, 
essentially  modern  in  character.  The 
tapestry  from  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  is  very 
beautiful  both  in  colour  and  design,  and 
is  the  work  of  crippled  girls.  Incidentally 
the  Association  finds  employment  of  a 
worthy  character  for  cripples,  the  blind, 
and  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 


A correspondent,  an  archi- 
Corporation  tect,  writes  to  us  to  draw 
Badges.  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

Mayors’  chains  and  badges  which  are  being 
presented  to  some  of  the  newly  created 
London  Boroughs  are  being,  as  he  puts  it, 

" executed  by  limited  liability  companies;” 
that  is,  they  are  the  production,  not  of 
artists,  but  of  trading  firms.  That  is  the 
usual  way  in  England,  and  it  will  probably 
be  some  time  before  we  see  anything 
better,  except  in  rare  instances.  Our  corre- 
spondent adds  that  he  was  looking  at  one  of 
these  when  another  person  came  up  and 
remarked  “ There’s  a lot  of  gold  in  that ; it 
must  have  cost  200/.”  That  is  the  English 
standard  of  value  in  such  matters— "a  lot 
of  gold.”  What  kind  of  design  is  made  out 
of  the  gold  is  of  no  consequence,  so  long  as 
the  bullion  value  reaches  a respectable 
figure. 

Joint  Hospital,  Chorley,  Lancashire.— The 
new  isolation  hospital  at  Heath  Charnock,  near 
Chorley.  has  just  been  opened.  There  are  five 
buildings— the  administrative,  the  working,  the 
scarlet  fever,  the  typhoid,  and  the  diphtheria  blocks. 
Each  of  the  buildings  of  the  hospital  proper  has  a 
glass  verandah.  The  working  block  contains  the 
disinfector  house,  the  laundry,  the  mortuary,  stables, 
and  the  ambulance  house.  The  buildings  stand 
within  an  enclosed  area  of  something  over  six  acres 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Jolly  & Buckley,  of 
Chorley  ; the  contractor,  Mr.  Robert  Brownley,  of 
Chorley,  with  Mr.  L.  Fairclough,  of  Adlington,  as 
sub-contractor  for  the  stonework  ; Messrs.  J.  Fair- 
clough & Sons  for  the  slating  and  plastering  ; and 
the  executors  of  Mr.  Heald  for  the  plumbing, 
painting,  and  the  glazing. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A special  general  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Meeting  room  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  W.,  on  Friday  last  week,  at  7 p.m.,  to 
consider  the  Committee’s  proposals  to  add  to 
or  amend  the  following  by-laws  : — 

To  add  to  By-law  27  : “ The  Committee  shall 
appoint  four  trustees,  who  shall  be  members  of 
the  Association,  in  whose  names  the  invest- 
ments belonging  to  the  Association  shall  be 
invested  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  number  of  trustees  shall  be 
immediately  filled  by  the  Committee.” 

[The  Committee  of  the  Association  recom- 
mended the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen 
to  act  as  trustees  : The  President  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Seth-Smith),  and  Messrs.  G.  H.  Fellovves 
Prynne,  Arnold  Mitchell,  and  G.  B.  Carvill.] 
By-law  26:  After  “Treasurer”  add  “or 
Secretary.” 

By-law  27  : After  the  words  “ shall  be  paid 
by  the  Treasurer”  add  “or  Secretary.” 

By-law  33  to  read  : “ The  office  of  President, 
Vice-President,  or  Librarian  shall  not  be  held 
by  any  member  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
sessions.  The  office  of  Treasurer  and  Hon. 
Secretaries  shall  not  be  held  by  any  member 
for  more  than  five  sessions  and  four  sessions 
respectively." 

The  President  (Mr.  Seth-Smith)  occupied  the 
chair,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's proposals.  In  reference  to  By-law  33, 
he  said  that  the  Committee  considered  it  objec- 
tionable on  principle  that  offices  of  great 
responsibility  should  be  held  very  long,  and 
that  it  was  far  better  to  get  fresh  officers 
periodically. 

The  proposals  having  been  agreed  to  the 
special  meeting  terminated,  and  the  ordinary 
meeting  commenced. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
some  nominations  having  been  read,  and  some 
donations  to  the  library  announced, 

The  Chairman  said  he  proposed  with  much 
pleasure  the  names  of  Mr.  Ernest  George  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  for  election. 

These  gentlemen  having  been  elected  by 
acclamation, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  annual 
dinner  would  be  held  at  the  Criterion  Restau- 
rant on  Friday,  May  31.  The  Committee 
desired  to  make  the  dinner  a thorough  success 
this  year  with  the  special  view  of  saying  what 
could  be  said  as  to  the  new  educational 
departure  the  Association  was  taking,  viz.,  the 
establishment  of  a Day  School.  It  was  hoped, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  a good  attendance 
at  the  dinner. 

Messrs.  Ralph  Berrill,  A.  E.  Chasemore, 

A.  D.  Jenkins,  J.  H.  Cooper,  and  J.  H.  Shearer 
having  been  elected  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
that  a visit  would  be  paid  to  Chesterfield 
House,  South  Audley-street,  on  the  18th  inst., 
by  permission  of  Lord  Burton. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hands,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  then  read 
the  following  paper  : — 

The  Piotcction  of  Buildings  from  Lightning. 
The  popular  idea  of  lightning  comprises 
little  more  than  that  it  is  something  stored  up 
in  a thundercloud  which  is  apt  to  leave  it  and 
travel  to  earth,  doing  damage  to  objects  which 
obstruct  its  course  ; that  it  is  attracted  to  and 
conducted  by  metals  ; and  that  when  it  reaches 
the  earth  it  disperses  or  becomes  lost,  more 
especially  if  it  gets  to  water.  These  ideas  give 
a very  incorrect  view  as  to  what  the  problem 
involved  in  protection  from  lightning  really  is. 
As  a consequence,  it  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  a very  easy  one.  All  that  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  is  to  have  a lightning-conductor 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  attract  the  lightning  ; 
it  must  be  of  large  size  to  allow  an  easy  path 
for  the  discharge,  and  its  lower  end  must  be 
taken  into  moist  ground  or  into  water,  and 
there  the  matter  ends.  This  view  also  contains 
an  element  of  truth,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Instead 
of  being  a simple  matter,  protection  from 
lightning  is  a most  complex  subject,  and 
probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  among  the 
many  which  architects  are  called  upon  to  deal 
with  in  the  course  of  the  erection  of  buildings. 

I cannot  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a paper 
place  before  you  the  whole  subject,  but  I hope 
to  be  able  to  show  something  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  involved,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  to  the  common-sense  view,  for, 


although  it  is  very  often  ignored,  there  is  such 
an  aspect.  I think  that  little  could  be  said  in 
favour  of  lightning  conductors  if  they  would 
not  bear  the  searching  light  of  common  sense. 

It  is  not  a subject  which  can  be  taken  up 
lightly  and  disposed  of  in  a few  words,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by 
very  close  study,  exhaustive  experiments,  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  nature  when  objects  .are  damaged 
by  lightning,  and  a very  extensive  experience 
of  the  questions  to  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
tection of  buildings.  It  is  a subject  which, 
when  one  has  studied  superficially,  one  is  apt 
to  consider  easy  and  that  one  has  mastered, 
but  that  after  studying  in  all  its  bearings  for 
a few  years  one  finds  is  very  much  more 
difficult  than  one  thought,  and  requires  long 
and  close  application  before  it  can  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  There  are  so  many 
subjects  which  it  is  necessary  for  architects  to 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  that  I think 
few  could  spare  the  time  necessary  to  render 
themselves  experts  in  this  one.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  know 
something  of  the  principles  involved,  for  until 
they  do,  cases  of  so-called  failure  of  lightning 
conductors,  which  are  far  more  frequent  than 
they  should  be,  will  continue  to  occur. 

The  subject  is,  I consider,  a most  important 
one,  because,  apart  from  human  life  being  at 
stake,  a vast  amount  of  property  is  annually 
destroyed  by  thunderstorms — losses  which 
could  be  prevented  by  a scientific  application 
of  conductors  which  would  render  their 
destructive  effects  nugatory.  It  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  damage  to  property 
which  occurs  yearly  in  this  country,  but  I 
believe  I am  below  rather  than  above  the 
actual  figures  in  saying  that  it  must  be 
between  50,000/.  and  100,000/.  I have  for 
many  years  been  collecting  particulars  of 
damage  of  this  nature,  but  I do  not  suppose 
that  my  record  is  anything  like  a complete 
one,  because  the  list  of  papers  searched 
has  necessarily  been  limited,  and  besides 
there  are  very  many  cases  which  are 
not  reported,  even  in  the  local  Press — every 
year  many  unreported  cases  have  been  brought 
to  my  notice.  From  these  particulars  I am  at 
present  preparing  a map  of  England  showing 
the  positions  and  nature  of  the  objects  struck. 
This  work  takes  considerable  time  if  one 
desires  to  be  accurate,  and  I have  at  present 
only  completed  from  the  beginning  of  1898  to 
the  present  time,  but  thinking  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  you  I have  prepared  a copy.  This 
map  has  spots  of  various  colours  representing 
buildings,  ricks,  trees,  and  other  objects 
damaged  or  destroyed,  and  human  beings  and 
animals  killed  or  injured.  I particularly  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
large  towns,  and  particularly  the  manufacturing 
ones,  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  cases  of 
damage  ; I think  this  ought  to  dispose  of  the 
mistaken  idea  sometimes  expressed  that  the 
smoke  in  towns  acts  as  a protection. 

I do  not  propose  going  into  the  question  of 
the  origin  or  process  of  formation  of  thunder- 
storms, but  in  order  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  science  of  protection,  it 
is  necessary  clearly  to  understand  the  electrical 
action  in  a storm  of  this  kind.  You  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  lightning  is  merely  electricity 
differing  in  no  respect  from  that  generated  by 
a frictional  or  influence  electrical  machine, 
except  that  it  is  on  a g:gantic  scale.  You  are 
also  doubtless  aware  that  this  form  of  electri- 
city called  static  is  of  a dual  nature  generally 
called  positive  and  negative  ; that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  one  without  the  other,  and 
that  by  a process  called  induction,  where  the 
one  state  is  existent  the  other  will  be  near  it, 
being  only  prevented  from  joining  by  whatever 
insulating  material  is  interposed.  The  exist- 
ence of  one  electrical  state  is  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  other,  and  that  it  is  as  near  as 
the  insulating  material  will  allow  it  to  get. 
This  is  precisely  what  occurs  in  a thunder- 
storm. The  storm  clouds  provide  the  charge 
of  one  nature,  and  the  earth  with  the  buildings 
and  other  objects  on  it  has  by  induction  the 
other — the  air  between  is  the  insulator  which 
tends  to  prevent  their  joining.  Of  course,  it 
frequently  happens  that  different  clouds  in  one 
stoim  are  oppositely  electrified,  and  hence  we 
get  flashes  from  one  cloud  to  another,  but  as 
these  discharges  do  not  affect  our  safetv, 
we  may  leave  them  out  of  account.  Presuming 
that  the  cloud  is  positive,  the  earth  and  the 
objects  on  it  are  necessarily  negative,  and 
therefore  there  is  a state  of  tension  between 
the  two  which  becomes  more  acute  as  the 
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respective  charges  increase,  until  at  last  the 
tension  becomes  too  great,  the  insulating 
material  gives  way,  and  momentarily  the  path 
of  the  strain  becomes  visible  by  a line  of 
matter  rendered  incandescent,  and  this  we 
call  lightning.  The  strain  has  existed  before 
the  flash  appears,  and  the  path  it  follows  is  all 
prearranged.  One  cannot  say  that  anything 
has  left  the  cloud  to  come  to  earth,  any  more 
than  that  something  has  left  the  earth  to  travel 
skywards.  It  is  merely  the  re-uniting  of  the 
two  states,  or  rather  the  restoring  of  the  equi- 
librium which  had  before  been  disturbed. 

Franklin  at  one  time  used  the  terms  plus 
and  minus  in  place  of  positive  and  negative, 
and  they  are  in  a way  convenient ; but  it  will 
be  more  correct,  and,  I think,  more  simple,  if 
we  treat  the  matter  merely  as  a difference  of 
potential,  for  one  state  is  only  negative  or 
minus  relatively  to  the  other.  Adopting  the 
terms  plus  and  minus  for  the  moment,  how- 
ever, we  may  say  that  if  we  regard  a mild  so- 
called  positive  charge  as  + 1,  the  corresponding 
negative  charge  would  be  — 1 ; or  a more 
powerful  positive  charge  as  -f  1,000,  the 
negative  would  be  — 1,000.  In  either  case  the 
total  of  the  two  joined  would  be  0,  or  a state  of 
quiescence,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  values  + 1 and  — 1,  and  + 1,000  and 
— 1,000  respectively,  would  represent  the 
difference  of  potential.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  difference  of  potential  should 
be  above  and  below  zero,  it  may  be  all 
on  one  side,  thus  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
difference  between  +1  and  +2  or  - 1 and  —2. 
Now,  wherever  a difference  of  potential  exists 
there  is  a strain  due  to  the  necessity  of  restor- 
ing the  equilibrium  or  level,  and  if  the  strain  is 
great  enough  to  break  down  the  insulating 
material,  a spark  will  pass.  Therefore,  if  we 
could  do  away  with  the  strain,  or  reduce  it  in 
time,  we  should  prevent  the  breakdown,  or  in 
other  words  prevent  the  discharge  taking  place, 
and  this  is  what  we  endeavour  to  do  when  we 
provide  a lightning-conductor  with  points. 
They  possess  this  power  ; they  may  almost  be 
considered  as  safety-valves.  While  the  poten- 
tial in  the  clouds  is  being  raised  in  the  process 
of  the  formation  of  the  storm,  every  point  is 
reducing  the  strain  by  what  is  called  brush  or 
silent  discharge.  Theoretically,  a lightning- 
conductor  should  never  be  struck  by  lightning  ; 
practically,  it  may  be  because  the  potential 
may  be  raised  so  rapidly  that  the  points  cannot 
reduce  the  strain  quickly  enough.  Points 
however,  possess  a very  considerable  protec- 
tive effect  and  form  a most  important  function 
of  a lightning-conductor,  although  not  abso- 
lute. The  conductor  might  even  be  so  far 
inefficient  that  it  would  not  convey  a lightning 
discharge  harmlessly  and  yet  the  points  would 
still  exert  their  protective  effect  in  this  way. 
During  a thunderstorm  the  points  of  a conduc- 
tor may  frequently  be  seen  to  glow  with  the 
light  of  the  brush  discharge,  and  this  may 
even  be  concentrated  into  short  sparks  or  a 
spitting  effect,  as  Professor  Lodge  graphically 
put  it.  Then  we  hear  people  say  they  have 
seen  the  lightning  playing  about  the  lightning- 
conductors.  When  this  occurs  the  tension 
must  be  enormous,  and  it  is  just  a question 
whether  the  lightning  flash  will  occur  or  not. 

If  the  points  are  not  able  to  prevent  dis- 
charge, the  second  function  of  the  lightning- 
conductor,  its  power  of  conduction,  should 
prevent  any  harm  occurring  to  the  building  on 
which  it  is  fixed  if  it  has  been  applied  on 
scientific  principles,  but  it  is  just  in  this  that 
the  complicated  and  difficult  nature  of  the 
matter  consists. 

I think  it  will  make  the  matter  clearer  if  I 
digress  to  touch  briefly  on  what  may  be  called 
the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of  protec- 
tion. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  invention  of  the 
lightning  conductor  was  complete  in  its  first 
inception,  like  Minerva  springing  into  being 
from  Jupiter’s  head  ; but  this  is  very  far  from 
being  so.  When,  in  1752,  Benjamin  Franklin 
established  the  identity  of  electricity  and 
lightning,  he  immediately  suggested  the 
possibility  of  preventing  the  damage  which 
this  force  caused  to  buildings.  Knowing  the 
effect  of  a point  in  neutralising  an  electric 
charge,  his  original  idea,  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  was  that  buildings  should  be  provided 
with  a metal  point  on  the  highest  part  and  that 
this  should  have  the  effect  of  preventing  their 
being  even  attacked  by  lightning.  The 
necessity  for  having  a continuous  conductor  of 
metal  from  the  point  to  the  ground  became 
evident,  but  this  also  was  found  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. Then  he  realised  that  it  was  necessary 


to  have  the  conductor  carried  deep  enough 
into  the  ground  to  be  in  connexion  with  con- 
ducting earth — that  is  to  say,  moist  earth  or 
water.  So  the  idea  of  the  lightning-conductor 
as  regards  its  main  principles  was  evolved. 
Buildings  in  Franklin's  day  were  easy  to 
protect  ; those  of  to-day  are  very  different. 

The  next  important  epoch  was  when 
W llliam  Snow  Harris  became  interested  in  the 
subject,  more  especially  as  regards  the  protec- 
tion of  ships  from  damage  by  lightning,  the 
losses  sustained  from  this  cause  both  by  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine  being 
at  that  time  very  considerable.  Snow  Harris 
succeeded  in  getting  his  system  of  protection 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty,  and  became  the 
premier  authority  of  his  day  on  this  subject,  ulti- 
mately receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  the 
ser\ices  he  had  rendered.  Many  of  our  impor- 
tant public  buildings  were  protected  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  this  distinguished  scientist,  and  no  case  of 
failure  occurred  to  show  that  he  had  blundered. 

I have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  some 
of  the  buildings  fitted  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  Sir  \\  illiam  Snow  Harris,  and  have 
been  particularly  struck  with  the  thoroughness 
with  which  they  had  evidently  been  studied. 
One  could  clearly  see  the  master  mind  in  the 
way  in  which  the  work  had  been  done.  Snow 
Harris  advocated  copper  as  being  the  best 
conducting  and  most  durable  metal,  and  there- 
fore the  most  suitable  for  lightning  conductors. 
His  system,  which  generally  comprised  a 
number  of  conductors  on  one  building,  was  to 
connect  all  the  metals  about  the  structure  to 
one  another  and  to  the  conductor  system  so  as 
to  bring  the  whole  mass  into  a state  of  unin- 
terrupted conduction.  A most  interesting 
controversy  took  place  between  Mr.  C.  V. 
Walker,  F.R.S.,  who  was  at  one  time  President 
of  the  Meteorological  Society,  and  Sir  William 
Snow  Harris  on  the  question  of  side-flash  or 
lateral  discharge.  Walker  contended  that 
sparks  might  pass  between  a lightning  con- 
ductor and  other  metals  about  the  building 
adjacent  to  it.  Snow  Harris  made  a distinction 
between  metals  which  were  earth-connected 
and  would  therefore  form  alternative  paths  for 
the  discharge,  and  insulated  metals  which 
would  not  assist  its  passage  to  earth.  He 
argued  that  while  there  would  be  a division  of 
the  discharge  between  the  conductor  and  the 
alternative  path,  sparking  to  the  insulated 
metals  was  impossible.  One  wonders  in 
reading  his  works  whether  he  really  believed 
that  sparks  would  only  occur  to  metals  leading 
to  earth.  The  elaborate  precautions  that  were 
taken  to  connect  his  conductors  with  all  the 
metals  about  the  building,  whether  going  to 
earth  or  not,  do  not  bear  out  this  contention,  or 
where  would  have  been  the  necessity  for  such 
connexions  ? The  only  construction  I can  put 
upon  the  matter  is  that  he  meant  that  with  his 
system  of  protection  side  flash  was  impossible. 

I acknowledge  that  this  argument  savours  of 
special  pleading  for  Snow  Harris,  for  his 
writings  seem  to  indicate  that  his  words  are  to 
be  taken  literally.  In  his  work  on  “ Thunder- 
storms" he  discusses  the  matter  at  some  length 
and  illustrates  his  arguments  by  two  diagrams. 

In  No.  1 he  shows  the  alternative  paths  in 
which  case  he  declares  side  flash  would  occur, 
owing  to  dividing  of  the  discharge  between 
the  different  paths  afforded.  In  No.  2 he 
shows  near  his  conductor  insulated  metals  to 
which  he  says  side  flash  will  not  occur.  At 
least  that  is  I presume  what  he  intends  his 
readers  to  understand  but  his  words  are  rather 
ambiguous.  He  says,  “ Can  the  bodies  n,  b,  c 
elicit  from  the  conductor  at  the  instant  of  its 
transmitting  a heavy  discharge  of  lightning,  a 
destructive  lateral  explosion  upon  the  parts  of 
the  building  on  which  they  happen  to  be 
placed  ? This  is  the  legitimate  and  fair 
definition  of  lateral  discharge  as  applicable  to 
a lightning  rod.”  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  that  conductor  was  struck  by  a heavy 
discharge  of  lightning,  as  he  calls  it,  sparks 
would  pass,  though  they  would  be  merely 
sparks  between  the  conductor  and  those 
metals,  not  “ explosions  ” in  the  bricks  to 
which  they  are  fixed,  and  there  would 
probably  be  no  traces  afterwards  of  their 
passage ; but  if  we  altered  the  conditions 
■’lightly  by  placing  the  conductor  about  3 in. 
from  the  corner  of  a building,  and  the  metals 
3 in.  round  the  corner,  the  bricks  between 
would  be  slightly  damaged. 

The  next  event  to  which  I have  to  draw 
your  attention  is  the  formation  of  the  Lightning 
Rod  Conference.  In  1878  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society  decided  that  it  was  expe- 


dient that  a conference  should  be  held  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  protection  from 
lightning,  and  issued  invitations  to  certain 
other  learned  societies  to  appoint  delegates. 
As  a result  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  Mr.  C.  Brooke,  F.R.S.  (who  un- 
fortunately died  the  following  year),  Mr.  E.  E 
Dymond  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  repre- 
senting the  Meteorological  Society  ; Professor 
Lewis  and  Mr.  J.  Whichcord  representing  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Win.  II. 
Preece,  F.R.S.,  representing  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians,  as  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  was  then 
called  ; and  Professor  W.  Grylls  Adams,  F.R  S , 
and  Professor  G.  Carey  Foster,  F.R.S.,  repre- 
senting the  Physical  Society.  Professor  W.  E. 
Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes, 
F.R.S.,  were  afterwards  added  as  co-opted 
members.  We  have  here  a brilliant  array  of 
names,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a better 
selection  could  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Their  labours  extended  to  December, 
18S1,  when  their  Report  was  issued.  During 
that  time  they  had  exhaustively  examined  all 
the  evidence  they  could  collect  as  regards 
damage  by  lightning,  the  methods  adopted  by 
manufacturers,  and  the  writings  of  British  and 
foreign  authors. 

The  Report  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Confer- 
ence, as  it  is  called,  was  published  by  Spons  in 
1882,  and  became  the  standard  work  of  refer- 
ence on  the  subject  in  the  English  langua  e v 
Personally,  I consider  the  rules  they  drew  up 
although  not  faultless,  are  admirable  in  the  way 
in  which  I believe  they  were  intended— that  is 
as  a guide  to  architects  and  others  interested 
in  buildings,  which  should  enable  them  to 
learn  something  of  the  methods  employed  in 
the  protection  of  such  structures,  and  give 
them  some  such  knowledge  as  should  enable 
them  to  see  that  the  work  was  being  carried 
out  on  scientific  principles;  to  do  away  with 
prejudices  often  entertained  against  the  use  of 
conductors  ; but  most  of  all  to  try  and  dispel 
the  extraordinary  ignorance  displayed  at  that 
tune  by  some  of  those  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  conductors. 

I cannot  believe  that  the  Report  was  ever 
intended  to  serve  as  a complete  guide  capable 
of  rendering  any  one  who  read  it  an  expert 
fully  qualified  to  plan  the  lightning  conductor 
system  necessary  for  the  protection  of  a build- 
ing. If  it  was,  it  was  a dismal  failure, 
and  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  any  man,  or  of  any  body  of  men,  no 
matter  what  their  scientific  attainments,’  to 
formulate  a set  of  rules  which  shall  serve  such 
a purpose.  This  Report  contains  most  of  the 
facts  which  one  requires  to  know,  provided  one 
understands  the  subject  sufficiently  well  to  be 
able  to  read  between  the  lines  and  judge  the 
lines  of  thought  which  no  doubt  induced  the 
delegates  to  frame  the  rules.  For  instance, 
nothing  is  said  about  sparking,  or  side  flash] 
from  the  conductor  in  actual  words,  but  they 
draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  connectin'* 
all  masses  of  metal  about  the  building  with  the 
conductor.  As  in  our  criticism  of  Snow  Harris 
we  can  say,  if  sparking,  or  side  flash,  was  not 
admitted,  where  would  be  the  object  of  advising 
these  connexions  ? This  rule  commences 
“As  far  as  practical,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
conductor  be  connected  to  extensive  masses  of 
metal,  such  as  hot- water  pipes,  &c.,  both 
internal  and  external.”  I consider  the  word- 
ing of  this  rule  most  unfortunate,  because 
practicability  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  connexions  are  either  necessary 
or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  necessary,  practi- 
cability must  not  be  taken  into  account  ; means 
must  be  taken  to  connect  them  even  if  it  is 
inconvenient.  This  rule  has  led  to  the 
assumption  that  these  connexions  are  not  of 
vital  importance,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
generally  made.  With  internal  metals,  for 
instance,  it  is  rarely  considered  practical  to 
connect  them,  because  people  naturally  object 
to  have  their  walls  cut  about  in  order  to  have 
a connexion  carried  through.  The  explanation 
of  the  anomaly  is,  to  my  mind,  to  be  found  in 
the  words  which  follow  “ But  it  should  be 
kept  away  from  all  soft  metal  pipes,  and  from 
internal  gas  pipes  of  every  kind.”  Obviously, 
if  connecting  to  internal  metals  is  not  practical’ 
the  alternative  is  to  keep  the  conductor 
sufficiently  far  away,  but  the  point  is  generally 
missed.  Probably  the  vagueness  of  the  first 
part  has  led  architects  and  others  to  think  that 
the  whole  rule  is  unimportant,  for  in  the 
course  of  a rather  wide  experience  I have 
never  yet  met  an  architect  who  took  into  con- 
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sideration  the  positions  of  inside  gas  or  water 
pipes  or  other  metals  when  deciding  where  he 
would  have  his  conductors  fixed. 

The  conference  clearly  stated  that  lightning 
conductors  may  be  of  iron  or  copper,  but  advo- 
cated the  latter  metal  as  being  more  convenient 
and  durable,  and  in  the  end  the  cheapest.  They 
stated  that  the  minimum  size  to  be  used  should 
be  a weight  of  6ozs.  to  the  foot  run,  which  in 
copper  tape,  the  form  now  mostly  used,  would 
be  5 in.  wide  by  £in.  thick. 

The  last  epoch  that  we  have  to  consider 
brings  us  to  more  recent  times.  In  1888,  Dr. 
Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  was  invited  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  deliver  two  lectures  on  “Lightning 
Conductors  ” in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Mann, 
at  one  time  a President  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  who,  during  his  lifetime, 
had  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection from  lightning.  Professor  Lodge  is 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  scientists,  but  I do  not 
know  thathelhad  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
subject  previous  to  this  invitation.  Professor 
Lodge  delivered  these  lectures,  and  I am 
speaking  mildly  in  saying  that  they  created  a 
sensation.  In  the  course  of  these  he  carried 
out  experiments  intended  to  show  that  a very 
thin  iron  conductor  was  better  for  the  purpose 
of  a lightning  conductor  than  a thick  copper 
one.  Incidentally  he  showed  that  small-size 
iron  wire  was  better  than  stout  iron,  and  that 
small  size  copper  was  better  than  stout  copper. 
Here  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a paradox— 
the  worse  the  conductor  the  better  it  is.  It  is 
necessary  to  say  that  Professor  Lodge  states 
that  “ the  values  given  are  a record  of  a 
definite  experiment,  but  their  precise  value 
depends  on  the  circumstance  of  the  experiment. 
It  is  easy  to  arrange  so  that  the  iron  is  less 
effective  than  the  copper.”  Nevertheless,  he 
remarked  that  he  looked  upon  copper  conduc- 
tors as  doomed.  No  discussion  being  allowed 
at  these  lectures,  criticism  of  Dr.  Lodge’s  views 
was  impossible,  but  it  was  an  open  secret  that 
he  was  strongly  opposed  by  other  scientists, 
of  whom  Sir  William  Preece  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  antagonistic.  At  the  British 
Association  meeting  at  Bath  in  the  July  follow- 
ing the  matter  was  discussed,  and  the  battle 
between  what  were  called  the  schools  of  theory 
and  experience  was  fiercely  waged.  Neither 
side  could  claim  a definite  victory,  and  so  Pro- 
fessor Lodge  was  asked  to  read  a paper  before 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  at  which 
the  audience  being  electricians,  it  was  thought 
that  the  arguments  on  both  sides  would  be 
better  understood.  So  in  1889  a most  inte- 
resting paper  was  read,  at  which  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  electrical  world  were  present. 
In  this  paper  Dr.  Lodge  discussed  at  great 
length  the  question  of  side  flash,  or  sparking, 
from  a conductor,  but  he  did  not  draw  a line, 
as  Snow  Harris  had  done,  between  sparking 
to  insulated  metals,  and  the  dividing  of  a 
discharge  between  a conductor  and  an  alterna- 
tive path.  On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  rather 
to  treat  all  side  flashes  as  being  portions  of  the 
discharge,  leaving  the  conductor  to  go  to  earth 
by  other  and  sometimes  worse  routes,  with  the 
exception  of  secondary  effects  or  the  sparkings 
caused  by  induction  in  metals  not  connected 
with  the  conductor.  He  contended  that  the 
older  electricians,  as  he  termed  what  may  be 
called  the  votaries  of  experience,  had  not 
taken  certain  laws  and  effects  into  considera- 
tion. One  of  the  main  points  in  his  arguments 
was  that  a lightning  flash  is  not  a single  dis- 
charge, but  is  oscillatory  ; that  is  to  say,  that  it 
consists  of  a number  of  discharges  backwards 
and  forwards  till  it  comes  to  rest,  a dozen  or 
more  alternations  probably  occurring  in  a flash 
occupying  a minute  fraction  of  a second,  and 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  generally 
accepted  ideas  as  to  the  comparative  conducting 
value  of  copper  and  iron  are  changed.  There- 
fore, he  now  contended,  iron  of  the  same 
thickness  as  copper  was  “a  trifle  better,  cer- 
tainly not  a whit  worse  than  the  latter  metal.” 

I may  say  here  that  in  the  discussion  which 
followed,  and  which  was  so  lengthy  that, 
including  the  reading  of  the  paper,  it  extended 
over  three  meetings,  Dr.  Lodge  was  opposed 
by  the  majority  of  the  speakers.  They  did 
not,  however,  protest  against  the  possibility  of 
side  flash,  but  the  ground  mainly  taken  up  was 
that  lightning  was  not  oscillatory,  and  they 
contended  that  the  older  views  as  to  con- 
ductivity were  sound.  It  is  abundantly  proved 
that  the  spark  from  a Leyden  jar  or  any  per- 
fect conductor  is  oscillatory,  but  Dr.  Lodge 
has  himself  pointed  out  that  a cloud  is  not  a 
perfect  conductor  like  the  coating  of  a jar  or 
the  sheet  of  metal  generally  used  to  represent 
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a cloud  in  laboratory  experiments  ; that  it  has 
an  enormous  resistance  owing  to  its  being 
composed  of  globules  of  water  separated  by 
air,  and  therefore  theoretically  I should  say 
that  lightning  should  not  be  oscillatory 
because  the  resistance  would  damp  out  the 
oscillations.  The  question  is,  however,  I con- 
sider an  unimportant  one,  because  if  harm  was 
not  caused  by  the  first  or  second  swing,  the  re- 
mainder would  be  harmless.  Whether  oscil- 
latory. or  not,  lightning  has  not  suddenly 
changed  its  character,  and  without  intending 
to  detract  in  the  slightest  from  the  value  of 
either  theory  or  laboratory  experiments.  I 
must  point  out  that  the  greatest  value  attaches 
to  the  observed  effects  of  lightning. 

Dr.  Lodge  illustrated  his  lectures  and  paper 
by  some  most  interesting  experiments,  which, 
however,  I consider  were  not  conclusive, 
because  the  conditions  were  not  such  as  occur 
in  Nature.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  j 
discuss  these  experiments,  but  I may  point  out 
that  the  governing  principle  was  to  have  a 
conductor  of  enormous  length  compared  to 
the  length  of  the  spark  used  to  represent  the 
lightning  flash.  By  doing  this,  the  effect,  for 
instance,  with  side  flash  is  to  exaggerate  the 
sparking  out  of  all  proportion,  and  hence  those 
who  did  not  absolutely  disagree  with  Dr. 
Lodge  appeared  to  me  to  get  an  im- 
pression that  if  his  experiments  were  to 
be  relied  upon,  lightning  conductors  would 
be  almost  useless,  for  side  flash  would 
occur  to  metals  an  enormous  distance  away. 
For  this  reason  I have  not  introduced  any 
experiments  this  evening,  because  if  I mag- 
nified the  effects  in  the  same  way,  similar  con- 
fusion might  be  caused  in  your  minds,  and  if 
carried  out  in  my  own  way — that  is  to  say, 
by  making  everything  more  nearly  propor- 
tional, and  so  approximating  as  far  as  possible 
to  what  occurs  in  Nature — the  results  would 
be  invisible  except  to  a very  few.  To  this  day 
I often  hear  it  said  that  Dr.  Lodge  says 
lightning  conductors  are  useless,  and  there- 
fore I may  quote  his  disclaimer.  In  his  book 
on  “ Lightning  Conductors,”  published  by 
Whittaker’s,  he  says  : “ I may  be  permitted 
here  to  repudiate  the  doctrine  which  has 
several  times  been  attributed  to  me  since  the 
Bath  meeting,  that  it  is  safest  to  be  without 
lightning  conductors  altogether.  The  long 
experience  of  persons  learned  in  this  art  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  until  an 
agreement  as  to  improvements  has  been 
arrived  at,  the  safest  plan  for  ordinary  per- 
sons is  to  adhere  to  existing  practice.” 

Dr.  Lodge's  work  forms,  in  my  opinion,  an 
important  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  if  taken  as  purely  of  theoretical  value, 
and  on  which  we  must  base  our  own  ideas  of 
the  practical  results  which  are  to  follow.  He 
has  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
taking  certain  effects  more  fully  into  considera- 
tion when  arranging  our  system  of  defence, 
and  has  shown  us  some  of  the  scientific 
reasons  for  their  appearance,  and  for  this  we 
owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude  such  as  we  owe 
to  every  man  who  labours  to  give  us  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature. 

The  effect  so  far  of  his  work,  however, 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  to  cause  a great 
deal  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  people, 
and  I must  protest  against  the  exaggerated 
views  that  are  often  expressed  in  relation 
to  these  effects.  For  instance,  Dr.  Lodge  has 
referred  to  side  flash  and  to  the  surging 
effect  of  a discharge,  and  other  writers  have 
referred  to  these  effects  as  if  they  were  some 
new  invention  of  the  devil  tacked  on  to  lightning 
to  render  it  still  more  deadly  than  of  old. 
These  effects  have  existed  since  the  days  when 
lightning  conductors  were  first  invented,  and 
even  before  then  to  the  earliest  times  in  which 
metals  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
have  acted  as  accidental  or  partial  conductors 
of  the  electricity  from  thunderstorms. 

Dr.  Lodge  has  made  suggestions  as  to 
improvements  which  he  considered  might  be 
made  in  the  application  of  lightning  con- 
ductors. He  prefaced  these  by  saying,  “ It  is  a 
matter  on  which  I have  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  be  dogmatic  ; and  if  I make  a few  apparently 
definite  assertions,  it  is  only  by  way  of  express- 
ing such  judgment  as  I have  been  able  to  form 
at  present,  and  they  are  to  be  taken  as  intended, 
more  by  way  of  suggestion  and  question  than 
anything  else.”  Leaving  out  of  account  those 
rules  which  apply  only  to  powder  magazines 
and  lightning  arresters,  and  three  which  refer 
to  testing  and  which  are  not  of  practical  value, 
there  are  only  ten  which  differ  materially  from 
previous  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


I will  give  these  ten  rules  together  with  a few 
remarks,  though  my  later  observations  will 
deal  more  fully  with  the  matter  : — 

1.  The  use  of  copper  for  lightning  conductors 
is  a needless  extravagance. 

2.  Iron  has  advantages  over  every  other 
metal. 

My  later  remarks  will  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  coppery,  iron. 

3-  It  is  hopeless  to  pretend  to  make  the 
lightning  conductor  so  much  the  easiest  path 
that  all  others  are  protected.  All  possible  paths 
will  share  the  discharge  between  them,  and  a 
lot  of  apparently  impossible  ones. 

This  rule  does  not  differ,  except  as  regards 
the  “ apparently  impossible  ones,”  from  the 
dividing  of  a discharge  among  alternative 
paths  Snow  Harris  explained  about  fifty  years 
before.  My  ilater  remarks  may  explain  this 
more  fully. 

4.  At  all  places  where  water  and  gas-pipes 
come  near  each  other,  and  in  general  where 
one  metal  ramification  approaches  another,  it 
is  best  to  connect  them  metallically. 

This  rule  Dr.  Lodge  has  since  admitted  is 
very  open  to  criticism,  but  I consider  that  it 
would  be  an  admirable  one  if  it  was  only  quali- 
fied by  being  made  to  read  that  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  such 
connexions. 

5.  It  is  not  wise  to  erect  very  tall  pointed 
rods  above  the  roof  of  a building. 

C.  In  ordinary  ihouses  it  may  be  well  to  try 
and  insulate  the  lightning  conductor  from  the 
walls,  so  as  to  lessen  the  chance  of  side  flash 
to  metal  stoves  and  things  inside. 

7.  In  chimneys,  it  may  be  well  to  use  insu- 
lators to  protect  the  bricks  from  concussion. 

These  three  rules  Dr.  Lodge  has  since  de- 
scribed as  very  doubtful. 

S.  The  orthodox  rule  “connect  all  pieces  of 
metal  to  the  lightning  conductor  ” requires 
modification  thus,  “ connect  all  pieces  of  metal 
to  each  other  and  to  the  earth,  but  not  to  the 
lightning  conductor.” 

9.  It  may  be  always  reckoned  safe  to  earth 
things  independently.  It  is  often  not  safe  to 
connect  them  to  the  lightning  conductor  ; eg., 
an  linside  lining  of  a chimney  should  be  well 
earthed,  but  should  not  be  used  as  lightning 
conductor,  nor  connected  with  it.  The  same 
with  rain-water  pipes  and  gutters.  The  same 
also  probably  with  lead  roofs. 

After  each  of  these  two  rules  Dr.  Lodge 
placed  a note  of  interrogation  to  show,  I pre- 
sume, that  he  was  doubtful  about  them,  and  he 
has  since  admitted  the  force  of  the  criticism  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  says  he  gladly 
takes  refuge  in  another  rule  which  contains 
the  truism  that  the  most  difficult  thing  is  to 
know  what  to  connect  and  what  to  avoid. 
These  two  rules  would  be  of  vital  importance, 
and  would  revolutionise  present  practice  if 
they  could  be  justified,  but  I hope  to  show  you 
that  they  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
and  far  from  tending  to  increased  efficiency  of 
conductors,  would  cause  failure.  They  have, 
however,  been  quoted  by  others  as  if  they 
were  correct,  and  without  Dr.  Lodge's  subse- 
quent remarks,  or  even  the  notes  of  interroga- 
tion after  them. 

10.  Over  the  top  of  tall  chimneys  it  is  well 
to  take  a loop  or  arch  of  the  lightning  con- 
ductor made  of  any  stout  and  durable  metal. 
Dr.  Lodge  has  since  modified  this  rule,  but  I 
need  only  say  that  the  coronal  band  with 
points  at  intervals,  recommended  by  the 
Lightning  Rod  Conference,  answers  the  pur- 
pose perfectly. 

Although  Dr.  Lodge’s  views  did  not,  I think, 
obtain  the  consideration  they  deserved,  we 
may  still  consider  that  there  are  in  existence 
the  two  schools,  the  one  of  theory  pure  and 
simple,  as  represented  by  Dr.  Lodge,  and  the 
school  of  experience,  as  represented  by  the 
teachings  of  the  older  electricians,  as  Dr. 
Lodge  called  them.  Between  these  two  we 
must  discriminate  and  formulate  the  method 
of  procedure  which  will  ensure  success. 
Theory  and  experience  are  each  in  their  way 
of  the  greatest  value,  but  one  is  useless  without 
the  other.  Experience  without  theory  is  not 
sufficient.  A man  might  have  a lifelong 
experience  of  the  protection  of  buildings,  but 
if  his  methods  were  not  guided  by  theoretical 
knowledge,  that  is,  if  he  did  not  know  why  he 
did  certain  things,  success  would  be  at  the 
best  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand,  a man 
might  have  a perfect  theoretical  know- 
ledge and  yet  be  completely  lost  when  he 
attempted  to  put  his  theories  to  practical 
application.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I refer  to  the  members  of  the  Lightning  Rod 
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Conference  as  men  of  experience  without 
theory.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  had  not 
adopted  or  accepted  through  their  chief 
speaker,  Sir  William  Preece,  the  title  of  the 
school  of  experience,  I should  have  styled 
them  a school  of  theory  also,  for  the  Confer- 
ence consisted  of  men  of  science  pure  and 
simple,  who  had  probably  had  very  little  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  protection  of  buildings. 
Their  claim  to  have  founded  the  rules  on 
experience  is  probably  based  mainly  on  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  they  collected  and  con- 
sidered was  largely  of  a practical  kind.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction,  however,  we  will  keep 
to  the  terms  theory  and  experience  in  consider- 
ing the  points  in  dispute.  Experience  says, 
let  your  conductors  be  of  copper,  which  is  of 
better  conducting  capacity  than  iron  or  any 
other  metal  which  it  would  be  practical  to  use 
for  the  purpose  ; and  besides,  it  is  the  most 
durable,  and  in  the  end  the  cheapest.  The 
comparative  conductivity  of  copper  and  iron, 
they  base  on  tests  made  by  many  distinguished 
scientists,  both  British  and  foreign,  who  have 
shown  that  in  the  case  of  steady  currents  of 
electricity  copper  conducts  about  seven  times 
as  well  as  iron.  Theory  says,  that  for  sudden 
discharges  such  as  lightning  the  conditions  are 
changed  and  that  iron  is  “ a trifle  better,  cer- 
tainly not  a whit  worse  than  copper,”  and  that 
the  use  of  the  latter  metal  is  a needless  extrava- 
gance. Also  that  instead  of  having  single 
conductors  of  copper,  a number  of  lines  of 
conduction  of  iron  wire  of  small  size  is  better 
(ordinary  telegraph  wire  is  suggested)  ; that 
these  wires  should  be  carried  down  each 
corner  of  every  chimney  stack  and  on  all  sides 
of  the  building.  For  a chimney  shaft  this 
system  is  to  consist  of  galvanised  iron  wjres 
fixed  vertically  on  all  sides  with  other  wires 
carried  round  the  shaft  at  intervals  to  con- 
nect them  all  together.  On  purely  theoretical 
grounds,  I see  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  systems  provided  the  conductors  are  ap- 
plied on  scientific  principles.  A man  who 
understood  the  subject  thoroughly  would  be 
able  to  protect  a building  as  perfectly  with  one 
system  as  with  the  other,  but  the  many  iron 
wires  would  be  more  difficult  to  apply  success- 
fully, because  it  is  easier  to  place  one  or  two 
conductors  so  as  not  to  be  within  sparking 
distance  of  metals  to  which  it  is  not  advisable 
to  connect  them  than  to  fix  a dozen  so.  We 
have  had  a very  extended  knowledge  of  the 
experience  type  of  conductor,  and  we  have  had 
plenty  of  cases  in  which  they  have  succeeded. 
We  have  also  had  cases  in  which  they  have 
failed.  I have  myself  inspected  a great  number, 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  every  case  I have  heard  of. 
The  number  has  been  on  an  average  about  a 
dozen  a year,  but  in  every  case  that  I have 
examined,  with  one  exception,  there  have  been 
glaring  defects  such  as  rendered  the  failure 
certain,  and  which  could  have  been  pointed 
out  beforehand  by  a competent  person  who 
had  examined  the  building  before  the  accident 
happened.  The  one  exception  was  Neadwood 
Church,  Staffordshire,  where  sparking  occurred 
owing  to  a line  of  metal  having  been  laid  from 
close  to  the  conductor  to  near  a large  metal 
stove  used  for  heating  the  building.  The  line 
of  metal  was  the  lead  binding  of  some  matting 
— insignificant  enough  in  itself,  but  from  an 
electrical  point  of  view  it  brought  the  stove 
into  dangerous  proximity  with  the  conductor. 
Of  the  theory  type  of  conductor  we  have  had 
very  little  opportunity  of  judging.  In  one  case, 
in  which  it  has  had  to  bear  the  test  of  being 
struck  by  lightning,  it  failed.  This  was  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels,  and  this  was  set  on 
fire,  curiously  enough,  about  the  time  that  the 
great  Preece  v.  Lodge  controversy  was  pro- 
ceeding. I have  only  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  one  system  of  this  sort  erected  in 
this  country.  So  far  as  I know,  it  has  never 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  lightning,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  an  instructive  case.  In 
1894-95  a chimney-shaft  was  being  built  for  the 
Islington  Electric  Light  Station,  and  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Albert  Gay,  having  followed 
Dr.  Lodge’s  arguments  very  closely,  decided  to 
try  the  small  iron  wire  system  of  conductors. 
By  1897,  however.it  was  found  that  this  system 
had  perished  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  order  to 
avo  d the  expense  of  frequent  renewals,  it  was 
decided  to  provide  also  for  the  same  shaft  an 
ordinary  conductor  of  copper  tape,  ijin.  by  Jin. 
The  cost  of  the  copper  conductor  was  22I.  I 
have  not  ascertained  the  amount  paid  for  the 
iron  wi.e  system  ; but,  allowing  for  the  same 
rate  of  profit  that  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  the  copper  one,  I estimate  that  the  cost 
must  have  been  between  35/.  and  38/.  A few 


days  since  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining 

the  two  systems,  and  found  that,  while  the 
iron  one  had  largely  perished  at  the  top 
where  it  was  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
the  chimney,  the  copper  one  was  practi- 
cally as  good  as  when  it  was  fixed.  This 
would,  I think,  be  a fair  sample  of  the  theory 
type  of  conductor — durability  sacrificed  and 
original  cost  increased  tremendously.  For  it 
is  a very  great  mistake  for  Dr.  Lodge  to  sup- 
pose that  his  suggested  iron  telegraph  wire 
system  would  be  cheaper  than  the  copper  tape 
generally  used.  Iron  is,  of  course,  cheaper 
than  copper,  but  the  cost  of  fixing  is  a serious 
item,  and  where  say  several  hundred  feet  of 
iron  wire  has  to  be  fixed  in  place  of  a hundred 
feet  of  copper  tape,  the  total  cost  must  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  by 
competent  men  under  the  guidance  of  an 
expert.  If  Dr.  Lodge  had  any  idea  that  a local 
blacksmith  or  labourer  could  be  entrusted  with 
the  work  and  the  expert  and  his  trained  work- 
men done  away  with,  the  result  would,  I 
believe,  still  be  increased  cost,  and  instead  of 
hearing  of  occasional  cases  where  conductors 
had  failed,  we  should  be  astounded  to  hear 
occasionally  that  a conductor  had  actually  been 
successful. 

Personally  I do  not  attach  very  great 
importance  to  the  kind  of  metal  to  be  used 
for  a lightning  conductor.  The  conductor  may 
be  of  copper  or  iron,  or  it  might  even  be  of 
lead,  so  long  as  it  is  of  sufficient  capacity  not 
to  be  melted  by  the  heating  effect  of  a severe 
discharge,  it  will  answer  if  properly  applied. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  I advo- 
cate the  use  of  lead,  or  even  iron.  Iron  con- 
ductors have  been  used  almost  exclusively  in 
America  since  Franklin’s  day  and  also  in 
some  Continental  countries  with  as  good  results 
as  in  England  where  copper  is  almost  exclu- 
sively used.  It  is  vei^  probable  that  the  older 
ideas  as  to  the  relative  conductivities  of  copper 
and  iron  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  sudden 
discharges,  although  I do  not  think  that  Dr. 
Lodge  has  proved  his  case  ; but  if  iron,  instead 
of  being  "not  a whit  worse  than  copper,”  was 
seven  times  as  good,  it  would  not  prevent  the 
dividing  of  the  discharge  between  it  and  other 
paths  afforded,  or  even  sparking  to  insulated 
metals,  if  it  was  not  scientifically  applied  ; and 
on  the  score  of  durability  and  cheapness,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  older  type, 
or  copper  tape  conductor,  cannot  be  beaten. 
On  the  score  of  appearance,  too,  copper  tape 
has  the  advantage,  and  appearance  has  to  be 
considered,  for  I do  not  think  there  are  many 
architects  who  would  consent  to  have  their 
work  turned  into  what  would  look  like 
enormous  birdcages. 

As  Dr.  Lodge  has  himself  said,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  the  lightning  conductor  such 
a superlatively  easy  path  that  the  discharge 
will  take  that  one  only  if  other  paths  are  open 
for  it,  but  it  is  here  that  the  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  expert  has  to  be  shown.  If 
one  had  to  protect  a structure  composed  only 
of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  and  with  not  a particle 
of  metal  in  its  construction,  nothing  would  be 
easier.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
to  have  a conductor  of  metal,  pointed  at  the 
top  and  leading  down  into  the  earth.  It 
might  be  made  in  lengths  scarcely  touching 
one  another,  and  the  earth  connexion  might 
be  absolutely  bad,  and  yet  the  building  would 
be  protected.  All  that  would  happen  would 
be  heating  and  possible  fusion  at  the  joints, 
and  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  conductor 
might  be  blown  up.  It  is  very  rarely,  how- 
ever, that  one  is  called  upon  to  protect  a 
structure  of  that  kind.  Modern  buildings  are 
often  a mass  of  what  I may  call  unintentional 
lightning  conductors,  for  all  the  metals  used 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  are  conductors 
of  electricity,  and  therefore  conductors  of 
lightning.  Some  of  these  metals  have  good 
earth  connexions — in  fact,  gas  and  water 
supply-pipes  have  excellent  “ earths,”  owing 
to  the  extent  of  their  ramifications  under- 
ground ; and  it  is  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty — in  fact,  in  some  cases  practically 
impossible— to  make  the  “earth”  of  the 
intended  conductor  as  good  as  these  accidental 
ones  unless  we  actually  connect  the  conductor 
to  the  underground  mains.  This  is  the  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  matter.  It  is  no  use 
for  a manufacturer  to  tell  you  that  with  his 
patent  coupling,  or  serrated  earth  plate,  or 
what  not,  he  can  guarantee  that  sparks  will 
not  pass  off  to  accidental  conductors  placed 
dangerously  near  it.  If  he  says  that,  he 
either  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  or  he  is  guilty  of  a deliberate  false- 


hood in  order  to  sell  his  wares.  There  is 

nothing  magical  about  a lightning  conductor  ; 
it  is  merely  the  adaptation  of  the  known 
laws  of  nature  to  the  use  of  mankind.  If  you 
fixed  one  conductor  to  the  highest  part  of  a 
building,  and  another  one,  say,  6 ft.  up  the 
wall,  and  approaching  within  a foot  or  two  of 
it  at  that  point,  and  both  with  equally  good 
earth  connexions,  I do  not  suppose  you  would 
be  surprised  if  the  lightning  divided  and  part 
went  down  one  conductor  and  part  down  the 
other,  or,  if  brickwork  intervening,  a hole  was 
made  through  it.  Why,  therefore,  should  you 
be  surprised  if,  when  arranging  for  your 
lightning  conductor,  you  take  no  heed  of  the 
metal  inside  the  building,  and  place  one  con- 
ductor down  outside  and  another  one  in  the 
form  of  a gas-pipe  inside,  and  the  discharge 
divides  between  the  two,  knocks  a hole  in  the 
wall,  and  sets  light  to  the  gas  ? Lightning  has 
to  follow  certain  unalterable  laws,  and  one  of 
those  laws  is  that  if  two  or  more  paths  are 
provided,  it  must  divide  between  therm  It  is 
no  use  labelling  or  calling  one  the  lightning 
route  ; that  will  not  alter  the  law.  Out  of  the 
many  cases  of  true  failure  of  lightning 
conductors  that  I have  examined  I have 
found  that  90  per  cent,  have  been  due  to 
neglect  of  this  common-sense  view,  as  I call 
it.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  use  of 
conductors  that  the  discharge  will  divide 
between  accidental  and  intended  paths.  It 
merely  shows  the  necessity  for  arranging  the 
conductor  so  that  the  faults  which  lead  to  the 
division  of  the  discharge  shall  not  exist.  If 
such  faults  do  exist,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
damage  should  be  very  much  less,  and  never 
in  any  case  greater,  than  if  the  conductor  had 
not  been  applied  at  all.  But  this  is  poor 
philosophy.  We  should  arrange  so  that  the 
division  shall  not  take  place.  We  cannot 
prevent  a building  being  attacked  by  light-  - 
ning — any  structure,  from  a cathedral  to  > 
a hencoop,  may  be  struck.  All  we  can  1 
do  in  this  respect  is  to  provide  our  con-  • 
ductor  with  points  (and  the  more  the  better)  I 
to  lessen  the  liability  of  its  being  struck.  . 
We  can,  however,  go  further  than  this.  . 
We  can,  by  carefully  studying  our  building  ; 
both  inside  and  out,  arrange  our  conductor  : 
system  so  that  the  lightning  shall  go  harmlessly  r 
past  it  through  our  conductor  and  leave  our  - 
building  and  its  contents  secure.  That  is  unless  > 
somebody  who  does  not  understand  the  matter  : 
comes  along  and  alters  the  conditions  that  we  ; 
studied,  and  so  makes  our  system  less  effective.  . 
Before  going  further  into  the  matter  I must  t 
draw  a distinction,  as  Snow  Harris  did,  . 
between  side  flash  to  other  paths  and  sparking  > 
to  metals  which  do  not  afford  an  alternative 
path,  though  not  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  i 
impossibility  of  the  latter.  In  order  to  make  : 
the  matter  more  clear  I must  dip  a little  into  > 
theory,  though  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  > 
very  far. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  lightning  j 
sparking  through  to  a gas  or  water  pipe  or  i 
other  metals  the  other  side  of  a wall.  It  is  not  1l 
chance,  or  instinct,  or  any  other  quality  not 
explainable  by  scientific  laws.  We  must  reason  • 
the  matter  out  by  the  use  of  the  faculty  of 
imagination,  for  I know  of  no  simile  which  : 
would  serve  to  bring  the  matter  to  your  minds.  » 
As  Professor  Tyndall  once  said  of  another  scien- 
tific matter  : — "The  question  leads  us  beyond  t 
the  region  of  sense  and  into  that  of  imagina- 
tion. This  faculty,  indeed,  is  the  divining  rod  of  > 
the  man  of  science.  Not,  however,  an  imagina- 1 
tion  which  catches  its  creations  from  the  air,  but 
one  informed  and  inspired  by  facts,  capable  of  1 
seizing  firmly  on  a physical  image  as  a prin- 
ciple, of  discerning  its  consequences,  and  of  > 
devising  means  whereby  these  forecasts  of  • 
thought  may  be  brought  to  an  experimental  1 
test.  If  such  a principle  be  adequate  to  account  1 
for  all  the  phenomena,  if  from  an  assumed  c 
cause  the  observed  facts  necessarily  follow,  we  t 
call  the  assumption  a theory,  and,  once  pos-  ; 
sessing  it,  we  can  not  only  revive  at  pleasure  ( 
facts  already  known,  but  we  can  predict  others 
which  we  have  never  seen.  Thus,  then,  in  1 
the  prosecution  of  physical  science,  our  1 
powers  of  observation,  memory,  imagina- 1 
tion,  and  inference  are  all  drawn  upon.  We 
observe  facts  and  store  them  up  ; imagination  : 
broods  upon  these  memories,  and  by  the  aid  ( 
of  reason  tries  to  discern  their  intei  dependence,  t 
The  theoretic  principle  flashes  or  slowly  dawns  1 
upon  the  mind,  and  then  the  deductive  faculty 
interposes  to  carry  out  the  principle  to  its! 
logical  consequences.  A perfect  theory  gives ; 
dominion  over  natural  facts  ; and  an  assump- : 
tion  which  can  only  partially  stand  the  test  of  a 
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comparison  with  facts,  may  be  of  eminent  use 
in  enabling  us  to  connect  and  classify  groups 
of  phenomena.”  So  in  the  present  case  we 
must  exercise  the  faculty  of  imagination  in 
order  to  understand  what  takes  place,  and  if 
we  are  omitting  certain  conditions  or  considera- 
tions which  afford  a fuller  explanation,  still,  if 
it  enables  us  to  grasp  a general  idea,  and 
assists  us  to  understand  the  matter,  we  shall  be 
in  a better  position. 

When  the  conditions  are  proceeding  which 
lead  to  a discharge  of  lightning  occurring,  in- 
duction, as  I have  already  pointed  out,  takes 
place,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  enormous 
difference  of  potential  between  the  cloud  and 
the  building  about  to  be  struck  ; this  induc- 
tive action  is  stronger  in  conducting  than  in 
non-conducting  masses,  therefore  the  lightning 
conductor  and  other  metals  would  show  this 
action  better  than  brickwork.  If  the  metal  is 
connected  to  earth  the  action  would  be  quick, 
if  the  metal  is  insulated  the  action  would 
be  slower,  because  the  charge  would  have  to 
filter  through  the  insulating  material  gradually. 
Suppose  that  we  have  a lightning  conductor, 
and  near  it,  say,  a metal  safe.  Let  us  suppose 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  value  of  this 
induced  charge  was  1 (if  the  cloud  was  positive 
the  induced  state  would  more  properly  be  des- 
cribed as  a minus  quantity,  but  it  will  be  more 
simple  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  1)  both  in  the 
lightning  conductor  and  the  safe.  Then  comes 
the  discharge,  the  conductor  has  its  potential 
raised  suddenly  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the 
flash  to,  say,  1,000,  but  the  safe,  which  is 
insulated  remains  practically  at  1.  There  is 
then  a big  difference  of  potential  between  the 
conductor  and  the  safe,  one  being  1,000  and 
the  other  1,  therefore  there  is  a strain,  and  if 
the  safe  is  near  enough  a spark  passes  knock- 
ing a hole  through  the  wall  so  as  to  bring  the 
potentials  nearer  in  value.  Let  us  say  that  the 
safe  is  raised  to  800.  In  the  meantime  the 
discharge  has  died  out  in  the  conductor,  and 
this  returns  to  1 ; but  the  safe  is  800,  so  that 
there  is  still  a difference  of  potential  but  the 
values  reversed,  and  a spark  passes  back.  So 
backward  and  forward  should  the  spark  pass — 
possibly  half-a-dozen  or  a dozen  times  in  a 
minute  fraction  of  a second,  a fraction  so 
minute  that  we  could  not  detect  the  alternations, 
and  we  should  perceive  only  one  spark,  until 
the  two  objects  arrive  at  about  the  same 
potential,  when  the  tension  dies  out.  This 
would  be  an  oscillatory  spark.  If  we  con- 
nected the  safe  and  the  conductor  together  by 
a piece  of  metal,  these  oscillations  would  take 
place  through  the  metallic  connection,  and 
there  would  be  no  visible  effect,  unless,  say,  we 
had  another  safe  a few  inches  away  from  the 
first  one,  when  there  would  be  again  a differ- 
ence of  potential  and  resultant  sparking. 
Again  a third  safe  near  the  second  and  the 
same  thing  would  occur — in  fact,  this  might  be 
carried  on  from  one  to  another  to  a consider- 
able distance,  providing  each  succeeding 
interval  between  the  safes  was  less  than  that 
preceding  it,  and  sparks  would  pass  between 
each,  but  at  each  interval  the  spark  would  be 
weaker,  till  we  should  get  to  a distance  at 
which  no  spark  would  pass. 

Let  us  suppose  another  case — a long  piece 
of  metal,  say,  20  ft.  in  length,  connected  at  one 
end  to  the  lightning  conductor  but  not  other- 
wise connected  to  earth.  At  the  moment  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  flash  the  potential  of  the 
conductor  would  be  raised,  and  also  that  of  the 
long  piece  of  metal ; but  the  rise  in  the  latter 
would  occur  at  the  end  connected  before  it 
did  at  the  other,  therefore  we  should  get 
an  alternative  rise  and  fall  of  potential  at 
the  ends  of  this  piece  of  metal,  or  what  Dr. 
Lodge  calls  a surging  effect,  but  this  would  be 
harmless  unless  another  piece  of  metal  at  a 
different  potential  came  near  it.  If  it  did 
there  would  be  sparking.  Even  if  the  long 
piece  of  metal  was  not  actually  connected  with 
the  lightning  conductor,  but  just  so  far  away 
that  a spark  would  not  pass  to  it,  there  would 
still  be  the  same  surging  effect  caused  by 
induction,  and  if  other  metal  approached  close 
to  the  other  end  there  would  be  difference  of 
potential  and  consequent  sparking.  These  are 
instances  of  local  sparking  only,  and  do  not 
indicate  that  any  part  of  what  we  may  call  the 
lightning  has  left  the  conductor  to  go  to  earth 
by  another  route.  This  sparking  is  not  as  a 
rule  a very  serious  matter.  A small  hole  may 
be  made  through  brickwork  or  other  inter 
vening  non-conducting  matter,  but  that  is 
about  all,  unless  some  inflammable  material 
intervened,  when  a fire  might  be  caused. 


a discharge  between  a lightning  conductor  and 
other  paths  to  earth,  which  form  what  I call 
accidental  conductors.  Given  a lightning-con- 
ductor outside  and  a gas  or  water-supply  pipe 
near  to  it  inside  the  building,  and  this  is  a very 
different  matter.  The  action  as  regards 
difference  of  potential  and  consequent  strain 
and  resulting  spark  is  somewhat  similar  ; but 
the  sparking  distance  is  very  much  longer,  and 
the  spark  more  powerful,  because  it  is  actually 
a portion  of  the  lightning  discharge  passing. 

If  we  knew  the  respective  inductive  resistances 
of  the  intended  and  accidental  conductors,  we 
could  gauge  approximately  what  proportion  of 
the  discharge  would  go  to  earth  by  the  former 
and  how  much  by  the  latter.  But  even  if  you 
got  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  discharge 
through  the  former  and  one'twentieth  through 
the  latter,  it  might  be  a serious  matter.  I may 
here  refer  again  to  Dr.  Lodge’s  suggestion  that 
metals  should  be  connected  to  earth  and  not 
to  the  conductor.  Let  us  take  again  the 
question  of  the  safe  near  the  conductor. 

If  it  was  neither  connected  with  the  earth  nor 
the  conductor  we  should  only  get  local  spark- 
ing, as  I call  it,  but  suppose  we  connected  the 
safe  to  earth  and  not  to  the  conductor,  we 
should  get  an  alternative  path  to  earth  pro- 
vided by  which  actual  division  of  the  dis- 
charge would  occur,  and  this  would  be  a far 
more  serious  matter.  Besides  this,  the  spark- 
ing distance  would  be  increased  enormously, 
so  that  objects  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  at  a perfectly  safe  distance  would  be  in 
dangerous  proximity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indiscriminate  connexion  of  metals  would  be 
almost  as  fatal. 

Now  as  to  the  methods  for  rendering  our 
system  of  protection  perfect.  We  must  first 
of  all  decide  on  which  are  the  parts  of  the 
building  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and 
protect  them  either  by  separate  conductors  or 
by  branch  conductors  carried  to  one  or  more 
mains  to  earth  as  maybe  necessary,  and  we 
must  see  that  these  conductors  afford  as  little 
resistance  as  possible.  The  joints  must  be 
soldered  so  that  they  will  not  only  be  perfect 
at  the  time  they  are  put  up,  but  will  remain 
perfect.  The  earth  connexion  must  also  be 
made  so  that  this  path  is  at  least  as  good  a one 
as  other  paths  about  the  building  ; and  besides 
this  we  must  carefully  study  our  building,  both 
inside  and  out.  We  must  take  into  considera- 
tion all  the  metals  used  in  its  construction, 
both  as  regards  their  relation  to  the  conductor 
system  and  to  one  another,  and  take  such  pre- 
cautions that  neither  division  of  the  discharge 
shall  occur  unless  we  intend  it  to  occur,  nor 
sparking  in  places  where  sparking  would  do 
harm.  It  is  here  that  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  expert  have  to  be  displayed,  and  I can- 
not give  you  any  rules  for  your  guidance  on 
this  matter,  for  buildings  differ  so  much  in 
their  construction  and  arrangement  that  rules 
applicable  to  one  case  would  be  absolutely 
useless  for  another.  Nothing  is  of  use  but 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  as  I have 
already  indicated,  these  cannot  be  imparted 
or  acquired  in  a short  space  of  time.  I can 
only  say  that  in  some  cases  connexions  are 
made  and  in  others  the  dangerous  metals  are 
avoided,  but  that  great  discrimination  is  required 
as  to  what  metals  are  cunnected  and  what 
avoided.  Sometimes  dividing  the  discharge 
between  several  paths  or  over  a wide  extent  is 
the  best  plan,  and  sometimes  other  plans  are 
adopted  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  or  the  particular  combination  of  dangers 
which  one  may  find  to  exist. 

So  far  I have  only  touched  on  what  I may 
call  the  fringe  of  this  subject.  Time  will  not 
allow  of  going  much  further,  though  there  are 
many  questions,  such  as  the  making  of  earth 
connexions,  which  are  often  misunderstood, 
and  in  which  the  methods  of  procedure  some- 
times adopted  differ  widely  from  the  scientific 
and  common-sense  methods.  I may,  however, 
in  conclusion,  discuss  a matter  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  architects,  and  that  is  as  to 
what  parts  of  a building  are  liable  to  be  struck, 
and  which  therefore  require  protection.  When 
we  have  an  important  public  building  to  pro- 
tect, and  cost  is  of  no  importance,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  run  conductors  in  all  directions 
and  protect  all  parts  whether  likely  to  be 
struck  or  not.  It  is  not  often  that  over-protec- 
tion will  do  any  harm,  though  it  may  do  so  if 
the  matter  is  not  properly  done.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  cost  is,  very  properly,  a 
serious  consideration,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
add  a penny  more  to  the  outlay  than  is 
necessary  to  secure  efficiency.  It  is  therefore 


iable  to  be  struck.  I have  devoted  many  years 
to  this  question,  and  have  examined  many 
thousands  of  buildings  which  have  been  struck, 
first  with  the  object  of  formulating  a theory, 
and  afterwards  to  prove  that  theory,  and  I 
propose  putting  this  before  you  as  briefly  as 
possible.  The  main  principles  are  simple,  and 
possibly  it  is  the  very  simplicity  of  the  matter 
which  has  led  to  its  being  overlooked.  The 
popular  idea  is  that  it  is  the  highest  point  of  a 
building  which  is  struck,  but  probably  some  of 
you  may  have  met  with  cases  in  which  others 
very  much  lower  have  been  damaged.  I have 
come  across  hundreds  such.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  nearest  part  of  the  building  to  what  I 
may  call  the  point  in  the  cloud  from  which  the 
discharge  originates  gets  struck,  and  the 
highest  is  not  necessarily  the  nearest.  A dis- 
charge occurs  between  two  planes  or  points 
one  of  which  is  in  the  clouds  and  the  other  is 
in  the  ground  ; the  building  is  merely  an 
object  en  route,  as  one  might  say,  which  forms 
a path  of  less  resistance  than  the  surrounding 
Now,  a lightning-conductor  does  not 
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Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  division  of  | important  to  know  just  what  are  the  places 


attract  lightning  except  inasmuch  as,  being  of 
metal,  induction  and  consequent  difference  of 
potential  takes  place  more  strongly  in  it  than 
in  the  surrounding  non-conducting  materials, 
and  in  this  respect  the  thin  line  which  is 
intended  to  protect  the  building  from  lightning 
is  insignificant  compared  to  the  other  metals 
used  in  its  construction.  Brickwork,  although 
non-conducting  to  a certain  extent,  offers  a 
lower  resistance  than  air.  Therefore  it  would 
be  contrary  to  science  for  a discharge  to  pass 
over  a chimneystack  or  gable-end  to  strike  a 
lightning-conductor  merely  because  it  is  metal 
when  probably  the  gable-end  or  chimney  has  a 
much  larger  extent  of  metal  just  below  it. 
Even  if  the  lightning-conductor  affords  the 
best  path  to  earth,  the  path  of  least  resistance 
would  be  through  the  gable-end  or  chimney 
and  the  house  to  the  conductor,  rather  than 
through  a corresponding  distance  of  air,  to  get 
to  the  top  of  the  conductor.  We  have  to  con- 
sider two  kinds  of  discharge,  one  the  most 
dangerous  type,  which  occurs  fairly  straight 
through  the  air  in  an  almost  vertical  line,  and 
the  less  dangerous  flashes  which  occur  in  a 
somewhat  oblique  line,  and  are  generally 
meandering  in  their  course.  These  latter 
flashes  are  often  called  forked  lightning, 
though  this  is  a misnomer,  and  are  popularly, 
but  mistakenly,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
dangerous.  It  is  the  straighter  flashes  which 
do  the  most  harm  ; those  which  are  capable  of 
breaking  almost  straight  through  the  air  with- 
out having  to  go  out  of  their  course  to  take 
advantage  of  any  little  conducting  matter,  such 
as  moisture,  which  will  assist  them  on  the  way. 
The  meandering  flashes  are  not  by  any  means 
to  be  ignored,  it  is  only  in  comparison  with 
the  straighter  ones  that  they  are  mild. 

In  arranging  what  parts  of  a building  require 
protection,  we  have  to  consider  the  various 
points  in  the  sky  from  which  the  discharge 
may  originate,  and  so  arrange  our  system  that 
the  conductor,  or  one  of  its  branches,  will  form 
the  nearest  part,  no  matter  from  what  direc- 
tion the  discharge  may  come.  There  is,  of 
course,  a limit  to  the  angle  of  obliquity,  and 
this  limit  should  be  about  4odeg.,  and  my 
observations  have  led  me  to  infer  that  the 
greater  the  angle  of  obliquity  the  mildei  the 
discharge.  We  hear  reports  sometimes  of 
buildings  having  been  struck  by  lightning  in 
absolutely  unaccountable  places,  such  as  light- 
ning missing  a tall  spire  and  striking  the  nave 
close  underneath  it,  or  even  striking  through  a 
window.  Like  all  other  so-called  vagaries, 
freaks,  or  perversity  of  lightning,  such  pecu- 
liarities do  not  exist  except  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  matter.  F01 
a dozen  years  past  I have  been  scouring  the 
country  to  try  and  discover  a freak  of  light- 
ning ; plenty  are  reported  in  the  papers,  but  on 
investigation  they  all  prove  to  be  ordinary 
enough,  and  merely  what  one  could  have  pre- 
dicted had  one  been  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances beforehand.  Lightning  is  a force  of 
Nature,  and,  like  all  other  natural  forces,  is 
governed  and  regulated  by  laws  more  un- 
changeable than  those  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  ; therefore  if  we  find  cases  which  do 
not  quite  agree  with  our  preconceived  ideas, 
we  must  admit  that  we  either  do  not  know 
the  law,  or  that  we  have  overlooked  some  im- 
portant factor  of  the  case,  and  not  put  it  down 
to  a sudden  and  capricious  change  in  the  laws 
of  Nature. 

I have  prepared  a rough  sketch  showing  a 
house  with  a turret  and  gable  ends,  a tree,  a 
wall  and  a hen  coop,  placed  in  a line  and  so 
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arranged  that  either  may  be  struck  according 
to  which  is  the  nearest  object  to  the 
point  overhead  from  which  the  discharge 
occurs.  These  are  all  objects  which  I have 
known  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and  I have 
heard  great  surprise  expressed  sometimes  that 
the  lower  object  should  have  suffered  and  the 
higher  one,  not  so  very  far  off,  have  escaped. 
In  arranging  as  to  which  parts  to  protect, 
therefore,  we  can  consider  this  question  as  to 
which  would  be  the  nearest  parts,  and  we  can 
take  it  that  these  are  parts  which  might  be 
struck,  other  parts  between  them  in  height  may 
be  absolutely  safe  if  they  come  well  within  a line 
drawn  from  one  to  the  other,  provided  other 
circumstances  are  equal  ; but  they  may  not  be, 
for  metals  either  inside  or  outside  the  building 
and  other  circumstances  may  complicate  the 
question  so  far  that  this  rule  does  not  entirely 
apply.  Here,  again,  the  expert  requires  to 
weigh  carefully  the  whole  circumstances,  and 
nothing  but  knowledge  and  experience  will 
enable  him  to  decide  accurately  which  places 
may  safely  be  ignored  and  which  may  not. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  that  I have 
pointed  out,  absolute  protection  is  possible  if 
the  building  is  thoroughly  studied.  We  can 
either  protect  it  so  that  we  can  say  not  a brick 
or  stone  shall  be  disturbed,  or  we  may  say  we 
will  protect  it  so  that  the  inmates  shall  be  safe 
and  the  building  shall  not  be  set  on  fire  or 
damaged  to  any  extent — we  may  say  that  a 
stone  finial  at  this  end  may  be  knocked  down, 
or  a few  bricks  or  tiles  disturbed  there,  and 
that  we  will  risk  that  as  we  do  not  consider 
this  damage  worth  providing  against,  but  if 
we  do  this  we  must  realise  that  we  are  running 
the  risk,  and  if  the  stone  finial  is  thrown  down, 
or  the  bricks  or  tiles  displaced,  we  must  con- 
sider that  we  deliberately  took  the  risk, 
and  that  it  is  not  a failure  of  our  system  of 
protection.  In  conclusion,  I can  only  advise 
you  not  to  make  the  general  error  of  providing 
your  conductors  of  exceptionally  large  size 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  by  providing 
your  conducting  path  of  exceptional  capacity 
as  it  is  wrongly  called,  you  can  ignore  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  question,  for  no  in- 
crease in  size  of  the  conductor  will  compensate 
for  this,  and  unless  you  are  prepared  to  devote 
a number  of  years  and  a large  sum  of  money 
to  a very  close  study  of  the  subject  you  must 
be  prepared  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  an 
expert  who  has  acquired  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, and  be  guided  by  him,  confining  your- 
selves to  a close  supervision  of  the  work  and 
to  seeing  that  it  is  being  carried  out  in  a' way 
which  will  not  only  render  the  work  efficient 
when  it  is  completed,  but  will  remain  efficient 
until  accident,  decay,  or  the  interference  of 
people  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  has 
impaired  its  efficiency. 


The  following  communication  was  alsoie- 

MW  I-'?™  t JIr'  Kil,ingw°rlh  Hedges, 
M Inst.C.E.:— I have  read  Mr.  Hands'  paper 
wi  h great  interest,  and  think  he  has  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural  Association  a problem  which,  as  he 
nghtly  says,  " is  all  the  more  difficult  the 
longer  you  study  it."  I quite  agree  with  his 
remark  as  to  the  immense  amount  of  damage 
o property  which  annually  occurs  throufh 
lightning  strokes,  much  of  ivnich  might  be 
prevented  if  efficient  lightning  conductors 
were  installed  Most  people  think  that  almost 
every  church  has  its  conductor,  when  not  lo 
}’ef  are  so  provided,  and  in  the  case  of 
public  buildings  the  proportion  is  much  less. 

seems  go-as-you-please  policy  which 

seems  to  be  the  rule  with  regard  to  lightning 

care  olllces  do  not  seem  to 

nr,  G H-  o L ‘|  b (i i 1 d 1 n g is  protected  or  not  ; 
of  I jM^Ua  bkes  ‘°  insist  on  the  erection 

of  lightning  conductors  for  fear  of  diverting 
business  to  its  rivals.  In  the  case  of  a church 
fram6  theCer  aJ,aly  somet™es  a recommendation 
should  archdeacon  that  the  churchwardens 
kent  in  P“d  “P  £ “nductor  and  see  that  it  is 
"umd  his  dnr  ’ cu‘lf  lhe  v'car  wishes  to  safe- 

Snt  ofhi  rch  ,the  cost  usua,1>'  has  “me 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  Architects,  too,  as  a rule 

Hne^at  thell<>nd0f  bgbtnmS  conductors  in  a few 
othino  as  , i°'  the,r  specification,  and  say 
as  toThe  ne  ° ‘S*  '?ay  lhey  are  be  run  or 
stam  .■  S“y  g00d  earth  a"d  of  oon- 

aad  then  we  wonder  why  a 
struck  I®  PT?  eo  W1,b  a so-called  conductor  is 
tapes  of  3U  h°r  has  mentioned  the  advan- 
ogsal°  thsl’1!!.6  many  poinls'  but  fben  goes  on 
chscha™"  b-e  abIe  to  Prevent 

g ■ This  inability  is,  in  my  opinion, 


only  a question  of  their  number,  as  usually 
installed,  without  regard  to  interconnexion. 
Some  may  be  inefficient,  but  on  a properly 
protected  building  the  number  of  points  should 
be  so  distributed  that  the  whole  building  is 
bristling  with  the  so-called  negative  discharge, 
and  therefore  an  actual  disruptive  effect  is 
warded  off.  I have  endeavoured  to  carry  this 
out  in  the  protection  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
where  there  are  over  a hundred  points  all 
connected  with  one  another  and  at  intervals  to 
earth.  So  convinced  am  I that  this  is  the 
correct  system  that  in  the  work  now  being 
installed  under  my  supervision  at  Westminster 
Abbey  the  actual  number  of  points  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  will  be  still  greater.  I have 
already  alluded  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Lodge  in  my  paper  entitled  “ The  Protection 
of  Public  Buildings  from  Lightning,”  read 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
on  April  23  last  year,*  and  I beg  to  refer  those 
interested  to  mv  concluding  remarks  under  the 
head  of  “ Practical  Questions,”  in  which  I have 
slightly  altered  Dr.  Lodge’s  rules  and  added 
some  of  my  own. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  listened  to  a 
very  interesting  paper  of  a practical  and 
scientific  character.  It  was  impossible  for 
architects  to  understand  as  an  expert  would 
the  theory  of  such  a subject,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  their 
works,  to  have  a general  knowledge  of  it. 
The  lecturer,  by  his  remarks,  diagrams,  and 
lantern  views,  had  indicated  certain  principles 
which  had  been  found  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  buildings  from  lightning.  The  point 
which  interested  them  most  of  all  was  that  of 
how  to  deal  with  conductors  so  that  they 
should  not  disfigure  buildings.  In  Germany 
and  I*  ranee  conductors  were  of  enormous  size 
and  height,  and  there  were  very  many  of 
them  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  to 
be  seen  in  this  country.  It  was  very  difficult 
lo  design  a refined  fleche  or  any  high  sky  line 
which  would  not  be  injured  by  a lightning 
conductor. 

Major-General  E.  R.  Festing,  C.B.,  said  what 
was  wanted  was  a more  proper  record  of  facts 
with  regard  to  lightning.  He  was  present  that 
evening  as  a member  of  a committee  lately 
formed  to  collect  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  he  believed  that- some  good  might  be  done 
in  that  way.  The  accounts  generally  to  be  got 
of  damage  done  by  lightning  were  often  ot  a 
very  unscientific  and  sensational  character,  and 
the  Committee  hoped  to  enlist  the  services  of 
men  who  were  qualified  by  position  or  training 
to  record  properly  these  facts,  and  who  would 
be  interested  in  doing  so.  In  that  way  he 
believed  the  science  of  the  matter  might  be 
much  more  advanced  than  by  trying  to  theorise 
too  much  on  the  imperfect  knowledge  and 
facts  we  possess  at  present.  If  they  could  get 
the  facts  in  cases  where  lightning  conductors  had 
failed,  and  tried  to  find  the  reasons  for  these 
failures — it  was  only  by  examining  the  matter 
in  that  way  that  they  could  make  progress. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Goulding,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.I.,  said 
they  were  much  indebted  to  the  lecturer  for 
the  able  way  in  which  he  had  brought  the 
subject  before  them.  He  had  gone  through 
that  weary  book,  the  Report  of  the  Lightning 
Rod  Committee  ; and  those  who  did  so  must 
be  surprised  at  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  scientific  men  who  con- 
stituted the  Committee.  The  subject  was 
one  about  which  very  little  was  known.  A 
lightning  flash  was  such  an  erratic,  elastic,  and 
elusive  thing  that  it  could  not  be  pinned  down. 

No  two  flashes  were  of  the  same  duration, 
potency,  or  velocity  ; but,  for  all  that,  we  tried 
to  cope  with  it.  In  France  they  erected  strong 
high  conductors,  and  the  effect  on  buildings 
caused  by  them  must  be  considerable  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  heavily.  He  believed 
that  75  per  cent,  of  our  churches  had  no  con- 
ductors, and  while  this  was  so,  and  people 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  protect  their 
buildings,  the  data  needed  on  the  best  method 
of  doing  so  could  not  be  obtained.  Generally 
speaking,  the  architect  or  surveyor  could  not 
get  the  building-owner  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a conductor,  while  the  insurance  companies 
paid  for  losses  caused  by  lightning.  The 
speaker  then  gave  a brief  sketch  of  what  he 
considered  a safe  and  sufficiently  protective 
conductor  for  all  ordinary  buildings. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hands  for  his  interesting  paper, 
said  he  was  almost  disposed  to  think  that  Mr! 
Hands  had  so  often  been  engaged  in  examin- 


* See  our  issue  for  April  28,  1900. 


ing  the  destruction  caused  by  lightnii  g that 
his  paper  had  been  fuller  of  destructive  than 
of  constructive  criticism,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
wished  that  had  not  been  so  much  the  case. 
The  historical  account  Mr.  Hands  had  given 
of  the  matter  and  the  various  theories  ac- 
counting for  destruction  had  been  very  in- 
teresting, but  what  was  wanted  was  the 
knowledge  how  best  to  protect  buildings  from 
lightning.  The  statement  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  damage  in  £ s.  d.  caused  in 
England  during  the  few  3 ears  that  Mr.  Hands 
had  been  investigating  the  subject  showed 
what  an  enormous  amount  of  loss  there  was 
from  the  effects  of  lightning  ; and  if  means 
could  be  found  and  adopted  for  diminishing  it 
to  any  extent  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  architect  and  the  general  public.  The 
most  interesting  matter  to  investigate  was,  as 
-Major-General  Festing  had  said, the  case  of  build- 
ings which  had  lightning  conductors  and  yet 
got  damaged  ;and  what  was  wanted  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  thoroughly  known  was  to  what  extent 
lightning  conductors  would  protect  buildings, 
and  when  they  did  not  what  were  the  reasons. 
In  one  remark  made  perhaps  the  lecturer  was 
not  quite  exact.  When  Mr.  Hands  said  that  a 
lightning  conductor  was  not  struck,  he  (the 
speaker)  supposed  he  meant  it  was  not  struck 
by  a discharge  which  looked  like  a stroke  ; but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  conductor  was  con- 
tinually attracting  the  electric  current  from  the 
clouds  to  the  ground,  and  if  it  did  not  it  was  not 
acting  as  a conductor.  In  regard  to  the  state- 
ment made  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Lodge  that 
copper  conductors  were  doomed,  he  thought 
that  Dr.  Lodge  would  say  that  he  had  seen 
reason  for  changing  his  views,  for  there  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  copper  lasted  longer 
than  iron  and  was,  therefore,  more  economical. 
Mr.  Hands  said  that  the  question  whether  a 
discharge  from  a lightning  rod  was  oscillatory 
or  not  was  not  of  great  importance,  because 
the  lightning  did  not  instantly  change  its 
character.  That  might  be  very  true  in  one 
sense,  but,  undoubtedly,  the  character  of  the 
discharge  and  the  effects  of  the  stroke  did 
vary  very  considerably.  He  would  have  been 
glad  if  Mr.  Hands  had  given  them  some 
more  practical  hints  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  paper.  One  of  Mr.  Hands’  diagrams 
appeared  to  prove  a little  too  much,  for  to  tell 
which  part  of  a building  would  be  struck  one 
needed  to  be  an  expert  in  clouds.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  say  that  if  the  point  of  discharge 
was  immediately  over  a particular  building 
that  that  building  would  be  struck,  but  that  was 
begging  the  question  altogether.  Architects 
and  others  wanted  to  protect  buildings,  no 
matter  where  the  discharge  might  be.  Mr. 
Hands  apparently  argued  that  buildings  could 
be  over-protected.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not 
see  how  that  could  be,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  to  be  safe  every  part  of  a building  should 
be  protected,  and  not  only  that  part  immedi- 
ately under  a possible  point  of  discharge. 
One  extremely  difficult  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
was  as  to  finding  out  the  position  of  all  the 
metal  in  a building.  One  might  be  consulted 
about  a building  where  no  lightning  conductor 
had  been  fixed  ; they  could  find  out  where  metal 
was  both  inside  and  outside  ; but  how  could 
they  get  to  know  where  cramps,  &c.,  existed 
inside  the  walls,  near  which  the  conductor 
might  be  placed  ? In  the  case  of  a tower  or 
steeple,  damage  was  frequently  caused  by  the 
metal  inside  the  stonework  being  near  the  path 
of  the  lightning  as  it  came  down  the  con- 
ductor. As  to  the  Chairman’s  remarks  about 
the  difficulty  of  getting  an  artistic  form  of 
conductor  for  an  elegant  fleche,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  architects  might  copy  the  means  which 
large  chimney  constructors  frequently  adopted. 
They  had  a cast-iron  cap  above  the  chimney- 
shaft  into  which  the  points  forming  the  lightning 
conductor  were  soldered.  He  thought  that  the 
top  of  a fleche  might  be  covered  entirely  with 
metal,  where  the  points  to  break  a discharge 
might  be  fixed  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
would  not  be  at  all  unsightly,  because  they 
would  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  ground.  The 
committee  to  which  Major-General  Festing 
had  alluded  had  been  formed  on  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  Ivillingworth  Hedges,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  with  the  object  of 
endeavouring  to  collect  material  to  form,  if 
possible,  a sound  theory  as  to  lightning  strokes. 
The  aims  of  the  committee  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Institute  and  a copy  of  questions  which 
the  committee  desired  to  get  answered,  show- 
ing the  data  which  were  wanted.  Any  useful 
suggestions  would  be  received  with  pleasure, 
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because  the  more  facts  they  could  ascertain  as 
to  the  action  of  this  extraordinary  and  erratic 
fluid,  the  better  would  the  committee  be  able 
to  put  forward  their  theories.  The  difference 
between  theory  and  experience  must  not  be 
carried  too  far.  It  was  no  good  having  a 
theory  and  then  finding  that  the  facts  would 
not  suit  it ; they  must  collect  the  facts  and  then 
base  a theory  on  the  facts  ; and  the  more  in- 
formation and  the  more  exact  that  information, 
the  more  likely  that  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  successful. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks.  When  experts  differed,  as  Mr. 
Hands  had  shown  they  did,  it  was  hard  for 
architects  to  agree  as  to  what  was  the  best 
means  to  adopt  for  the  protection  of  buildings 
■c°!u  ^S^tning,  and  it  would  be  of  great  value 
if  the  newly-formed  committee  obtained  the 
necessary  data  on  which  to  base  their  theories. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Mr. 
Hands  considered  were  the  best  metals  to  be 
connected  up  with  the  lightning  conductor,  and 
also  whether  he  knew  of  any  cases  of  lead 
gutters  or  roofs  specially  attracting  lightning 
—whether  the  lightning  was  attracted  by 
the  masses  of  lead.  Did  Mr.  Hands  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  connect  the  lightning 
conductor  in  any  way  with  the  lead  pipes  ? 
The  lecturer’s  remark,  that  it  was  unwise  to 
connect  with  soft  metal,  seemed  contrary  to 
experience.  Rain-water  pipes,  by  being  con- 
nected up  to  lightning  conductors,  could  be 
made  most  valuable  channels  for  lightning 
discharges,  as  he  knew  from  experience.  In  a 
church  he  built  some  five  years  ago  in  Corn- 
wall the  copper-covered  spire,  protected  at  the 
top,  was  struck  by  lightning  immediately 
jnderneath  the  tower,  on  the  ridge  of  the  nave 
roof,  close  to  where  the  secret  gutters  were 
The  discharge  was  carried  down  the  rain- 
water pipe,  and  although  it  did  some  damage 
o the  roof  it  did  not  set  it  on  fire.  Was  a 
ake  or  water  near  a building  any  protection 
o that  building  ? Did  Mr.  Hands  know  the 
hstance  a lightning  spark  would  go  from  one 
netal  to  another  ? 

l'he  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to 
Hands,  in  reply,  said  that  as  to  the 


if  properly  applied  would  render  it  abso- 
lutely safe,  but  conductors  might  be  taken 
down  the  four  sides  for  the  sake  of  extra 
security,  and  then  there  would  be  a good 
chance  of  one  of  the  conductors  being  within 
sparking  distance  of  metal  in  the  building, 
whereas  with  one  conductor  the  building  could 
be  kept  safe.  As  to  what  metals  should  be 
connected,  that  was  a matter  that  could  not  be 
decided  by  rules ; each  building  must  be 
studied  individually  as  regards  the  metals  in 
their  relation  to  the  conductor  and  to  one 
another.  Lead  did  not  attract  lightning  ; in 
fact,  metals  did  not  “ attract  ” lightning  at  all. 
All  metals  on  the  outside  of  a building  should 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  conductor,  and  it 
was  perfectly  safe  to  connect  lead  gutters,  &c., 
or  iron  rain-water  pipes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  inside  of  the  building  must  be  studied  in 
order  to  see  what  metals  there  were  and  what 
ought  to  be  brought  into  the  conductor  system, 
or  avoided.  He  did  not  think  any  rules  could 
be  given  as  to  a safety  distance  of  metals  in 
the  case  of  sparking.  It  depended  on  the 
extent  of  the  metals  and  where  they  led  to. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  local  sparking  from 
a conductor  to  insulated  metal  such  as  an  iron 
cramp  would  be  a matter  of  inches  only,  and 
the  damage  might  be  so  slight  that  it  might 
not  be  noticed  at  the  time,  but  division  of  a 
discharge  between  a well-earthed  conductor 
and  a gas  or  water  supply-pipe  would  occur  to 
rather  over  4 ft.,  and  considerably  further  if  the 
conductor  was  not  well  earthed. 


the  Association,  and  they  had  done  admirable 
work.  The  hon.  librarian,  as  they  all  knew, 
had  done  more  than  ordinary  work  in  getting 
the  library  into  order  in  consequence  of  the 
rearrangement  of  the  premises,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation was  very  much  indebted  to  him  and  to 
his  assistants  for  the  excellent  work  they  had 
done.  Mr.  Prynne’s  services  as  editor  of  the 
Notes  were  worthy  of  special  mention,  for  he 
had  carried  out  his  duties  with  a thoroughness 
which  distinguished  all  he  did.  Mr.  Prynne 
had  been  most  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Satchell, 
who  had  done  much  hard  work  in  sub-editing 
their  journal.  The  School  of  Design  visitors 
gave  much  prestige  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  Association,  and  thanks  were  due  to  them 
and  other  educational  bodies  for  what  they 
had  done. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the 
scrutineers  of  the  votes  given  in  the  election 
of  officers, — i.e.,  Messrs.  H.  G.  Collins,  C.  W. 
Beaumont,  A.  A.  Carder,  and  W.  A.  Jeckells. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Mr. 

-’rench  lightning  conductors,  the  French  idea 
lad  always  been  that  there  was  a cone  of 
•rotection  afforded  by  conductors,  the  base  of 
vhich  was  nearly  twice  its  height,  and  on  that 
[round  they  generally  had  their  rods  about 
o It.  high,  placed  all  over  a building.  The 
ppearance  vvas  most  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
onductors  did  not  afford  any  better  protec- 
on  than  was  afforded  by  the  English  method 
f having  points  where  necessary.  He  quite 
greed  with  the  Chairman  that  an  ordinary 
g Inning-conductor  rod  was  a most  unsightly 
ling  when  put  on  a fleche,  but  then  it  was 
Jsolutely  unnecessary  ; the  idea  was  far  too 
revaient  that  a lightning  conductor  must 
rminate  in  an  elevation  rod.  A vane  was  a 
erfect  conductor,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
ave  an  elevation  rod  on  that  ; it  was  quite  suffi- 
ent  if  the  conductor  was  properly  connected 
it.  I he  theory  of  a cone  of  protection  had 
een  sometimes  misrepresented.  Dr.  Lodge 
ad  said  that  the  cone  of  protection  was  quite 
seless  because  you  can  draw  sparks  from 
e lightning  conductor.  That  had  nothing  to 
D with  the  matter  ; the  theory  was  that  light- 
ing would  not  strike  any  point  within  a 
ertam  cone.  In  regard  to  the  diagram  Mr 
Hater  had  referred  to,  what  he  (the  speaker) 
fished  to  show  was  that  there  were  certain 
arts  of  a building  which  were  liable  to  be 
fuck  by  lightning,  and  one  could  tell  on 
.amination  what  those  points  were.  He  had 
[led  to  reduce  the  matter  to  a science, 
id  one  did  not  require  to  be  “an  expert  in 
ouds  to  understand  the  matter  ; one  could 
ok  at  a building  and  study  the  question  of 
hat  part  a discharge  was  liable  to  come 
™ and  what  part  of  the  building  it  would 
fake  if  it  did  come.  As  to  Mr.  Slater's  re- 
iark  that  more  of  a practical  character  might 

lVeHifreeI?t  said’n  , the  paper,  that  was 
e difficulty.  He  thought  it  desirable  to 
y something  of  the  history  of  the  matter, 
icause  the  history  contained  the  information 
.e  required  and  he  also  wanted  to  place 
fore  them  the  facts  as  between  iron  and 
•pper  conductors  and  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
PdSf-  , In  doing  this  he  had  been  com- 
Jled  to  reduce  the  length  of  his  paper. 
,!r-  Slater  asked  how  over-protection  could 
[ harm.  Well,  it  could  do  harm  under 
rtain  circumstances.  In  the  case,  say,  of 
Ichurch  spire  : in  the  ordinary  way  it  would 
; protected  by  a single  conductor,  which 


Officers  for  next  Session  and  Votes  of  Thanks. 
The  Chairman  then  read  the  result  of  the 
election  of  officers  and  committee  for  session 
1901-1902,  as  follows  : — 

President,  Mr.  W.  Howard  Seth-Smith. 
Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  G.  B.  Carvill,  and 
E.  Guy  Dawber. 

Committee,  Messrs.  A.  T.  Bolton,  F.  D. 
Clapham,  W.  A.  Forsyth,  H.  T.  Hare,  Hon.  A. 
McGarel  Hogg,  Arnold  Mitchell,  W.  A.  Pite, 

G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  W.  H.  Raflles,  and 
E.  Howley  Sim. 

Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  Hooper. 

Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  F.  J.  Osborne  Smith. 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  R.  S.  Balfour  and 

H.  P.  G.  Maule. 

The  above  form  the  Committee.  The  other 

officers  are Hon.  Solicitor,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jamieson  ; Hon.  Assistant  Librarians,  Messrs. 

C.  H.  F.  Comyn  and  W.  A.  Jeckells  ; Hon. 
Auditors,  Messrs.  E.  Greenop  and  Guy  M 
Nicholson  ; and  Secretary  and  Registrar,  Mr. 

D.  G.  Driver. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  said  he  desired 

to  propose  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  services  during  the  past  ses 
sion.  He  was  quite  sure  that  there  was  no 
member  of  the  Association  who  did  not  feel 
that  during  his  term  of  office  the  President 
had  carried  out  his  duties  most  thoroughly, 
and  with  a genuine  love  for  what  he  had  done. 
Their  President’s  year  of  office — to  be  extended 
for  another  year  — would  always  be 
membered  as  an  epoch-making  year,  for  during 
that  time  they  had  initiated  the  scheme  of  day 
classes  foreshadowed  in  the  President’s  open- 
ing address.  They  all  hoped  that  those  classes 
would  meet  with  the  success  they  deserved, 
and  it  was  no  small  honour  for  a man  to  have 
his  name  associated  with  such  an  epoch- 
making  year  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  vote  having  been  very  heartily  agreed 
to, 

The  Chairman  in  reply  said  it  had  been  and 
was  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him  to  do  all  he 
could  to  forward  the  work  of  the  Association. 
In  that  work  he  had  been  most  ably  seconded 
by  every  member  of  the  Committee,  by  the 
officers,  by  the  cordial  support  of  the  general 
body  of  members,  and  last  but  not  least  by 
the  ability  and  energy  of  their  esteemed  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Driver.  He  sincerely  hoped  the  day 
classes  would  prove  successful. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  hon.  secretaries  (Messrs.  G.  B.  Carvill 
and  R.  Shekleton  Balfour),  the  vice-Presidents 
(Messrs.  W.  A.  Pite  and  R.  Elsey  Smith),  hon. 
librarian  (Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flower),  the  editor  of 
the  Architectural  Association  Notes  (Mr.  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne),  the  sub-editor  (Mr.  H.  A. 
Satchell),  the  School  of  Design  visitors,  the 
Education  Committee,  the  Education  Board, 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (for  the 
use  of  the  Meeting-room),  and  to  Mr.  E.  W.  M. 
Wonnacott  for  working  the  lantern  during  the 
session.  The  hon.  secretaries  and  the  vice- 
presidents  had  toiled  assiduously  to  further 
every  project  brought  forward  for  the  good  of 


We  have  received  from  the  Architectural 
Association  a circular  in  relation  to  their 
newly-started  day  classes  in  architecture.  The 
Advisory  Council  consists  of  eighteen  of  the 
leading  architects  of  the  day,  including  three 
Academicians,  viz.,  Professor  Aitchison,  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb. 

The  following  are  among  the  special  advan- 
tages claimed,  and  we  think  rightly,  for  this 
course  of  study : — 

Architects  feel  that  pupilage  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  some  elementary  training  preparatory 
to  an  office  career.  Pupils  are  frequently 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  in  an  architect’s  office  because  they 
have  not  previously  studied  the  elements  of 
their  work ; consequently  they  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  something  about  architec- 
ture when  their  articles  terminate.  A year  or 
two  spent  in  such  a school  as  is  now  established 
will  enable  a student  to  acquire,  at  moderate 
cost,  the  rudiments  of  his  work,  before  learn- 
ing in  an  architect’s  office  the  practical  details 
of  his  profession.  The  school  will  have  the 
further  advantage  of  testing  the  student’s 
aptitude  for  the  profession.  If  he  should  find 
the  work  uncongenial  he  can  abandon  the 
pursuit  of  architecture.  Many  architects  do 
not  care  to  receive  pupils  who  are  beginners, 
but  they  would  probably  take  young  men  if 
well  grounded.  In  many  cases  the  period  of 
pupilage  might  be  shortened.  Students  already 
articled  and  unable  to  attend  the  studio  regu- 
larly can  make  special  arrangements  for  par- 
tial attendance  if  desired.  In  this  case  they  are 
also  advised  to  attend  the  evening  lectures. 
The  students  will  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
a thoroughly-qualified  architect  as  master, 
assisted  by  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
The  sixth  and  concluding  lecture  of  the  course 
on  “ Works  Management  ” was  delivered  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Barker,  Wh.Sc.,  B.A.,  B.S.,  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on  April  25,  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Ernest 
King,  presiding.  The  lecturer  continued  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  cost  accounts, 
treating  it  with  special  reference  to  establish- 
ment expenses.  The  methods  necessary  to 
obtain  accurate  results  were  indicated,  and 
possible  sources  of  error  pointed  out.  Speci- 
mens of  the  books  required  were  illustrated. 
The  principles  of  the  determination  of  depre- 
ciation charges  were  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  the  desirability  was  urged  of  reducing  all 
costs  to  a common  basis,  and  plotting  them  in 
the  form  of  curves  from  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  deduce  a law,  according  to  which 
the  costs  would  vary.  The  various  matters  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  estimating  were  then 
entered  intc,  the  important  bearing  upon  it  of 
proper  system  of  costkeeping  being  dwelt 
upon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Barker,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  six  lectures  would  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Institution  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  On  May  3 a meeting  of  the  Institution 
was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  presiding, 
when  the  Northcott  Prize  paper  on  the  ques- 
tion of  “ How  may  the  best  efforts  of  Em- 
ployers and  Employed  be  exerted  for  their 
Mutual  Advantage  and  for  the  National 
Benefit  ? ” which  had  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Powrie,  was  read  and  discussed.  The 
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adjudicators  were  Mr.  J.  A.  F.  Aspinall,  of 
Manchester  ; Mr.  A.  Denny,  of  Dumbarton  ; 
and  the  donor  of  the  prize  (value  five  guineas), 
Mr.  W.  H.  Northcott,  of  London.  The  author, 
in  commenting  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  the  employer  and  employed  of  the 
present  day,  expressed  the  fear  that  each  class 
wrongly  regarded  the  other  as  an  antagonist, 
instead  of  recognising  that  their  interests  were 
identical.  The  modern  factory  system  had 
tended  to  this  condition,  and  the  increase  of 
limited  liability  companies  (whose  proprietors 
had  only  a financial  interest  in  them)  had  also 
done  much  to  discourage  the  formation  of 
mutual  friendship.  Trades-unions  had  not 
been  an  unmixed  blessing,  much  bitterness  of 
feeling  having  been  caused  by  unreasonable 
interference  between  employer  and  employed. 
Referring  to  the  attitude  of  the  employer, 
it  was  unfortunately  too  common  a practice 
for  employers  and  managers  to  keep  aloof 
from  their  men  and  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  of  an  inferior  race.  The  workman 
might  hold  a different  opinion  to  the  foreman 
as  to  the  best  and  quickest  method  of  executing 
certain  work.  Due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  it,  and  means  adopted  in  every 
possible  way  to  show  that  the  men's 
interest  in  their  work  was  not  disregarded. 
A common  cause  of  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  due  to  the  objection  of  the  work- 
men to  run  machines  at  the  maximum  speed, 
their  stated  reason  being  that  more  men  would 
berequiiedto  do  the  same  amount  of  work, 
but  the  actual  result  was  that  future  orders 
were  sent  abroad,  and  work  altogether  lost  to 
the  operatives  of  this  country.  Time  and 
energy  were  often  spent  in  devising  means  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  production,  but  were 
rendered  to  a large  extent  abortive  by  the  in- 
difference or  covert  opposition  of  the  work- 
man, who  really  had  it  in  his  power  to 
materially  aid  to  success.  There  would  always 
be  a difficulty  ip  getting  human  beings, 


whether  employers  or  employed,  to  do  all  they 
ought ; but  a more  perfect  education,  the  en- 
couragement of  higher  ideas  in  both  classes  to 
assist  in  overcoming  ignorance,  indolence,  and 
prejudice,  would  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  them  to  their 
mutual  advantage  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  large.  _ 


3Ilustrattons. 

ST.  ANNE’S  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL, 
LEEDS. 

HHE  perspective  view  of  the  above  shows 
the  west  front  towards  Cookridge- 
street,  and  the  north  towards  George- 

street. 

A full  description  of  the  proposed  building 
was  given  in  the  Builder  of  March  9 last, 
together  with  illustrations  of  ground  plan  and 
west  and  south  elevations.  It  may,  perhaps, 
however,  be  of  interest  to  furnish  a few  par- 
ticulars of  the  present  cathedral  and  schools. 

The  present  St.  Anne’s  Cathedral,  which 
occupies  a very  prominent  position  in  Leeds, 
is  a very  well-known  building,  and  with  its 
tower  and  spire  at  the  north  end  of  Park-row 
forms  one  of  the  old  familiar  architectural 
features  of  Leeds,  which  some  of  the  old 
residents  will  be  sorry  to  lose. 

The  cathedral  was  opened  in  the  year  1838, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  John  Child.  The  style 
is  Perpendicular  Gothic. 

The  interior  is,  considering  its  actual  height, 
very  successfully  designed,  as  a great  effect  of 
loftiness  is  achieved  by  the  architect ; and  the 
interior  was  beautifully  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the  architect  for  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster.  The 
reredos  behind  the  high  altar,  which  is  in 
wood  coloured  and  gilt,  is  very  rich  and 
effective  in  detail,  and  was  designed  by  Pugin, 


and  erected  in  1842.  The  school  adjoining  the 
church  was  erected  in  1845,  and  opened  by 
Daniel  O'Connell. 

St.  Anne's  took  the  place  of  St.  Mary’s  in 
Lady-lane,  which  was  built  in  1790,  on  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a Catholic 
Chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Catholic  times. 

The  present  cathedral  is  being  built  of 
Horseforth  stone,  a local  Yorkshire  grit  stone. 
The  parish  church  is  also  built  of  the  same 
stone,  as  also  St.  George's  Church  in  Leeds. 

J.  H.  Eastwood. 


TISSINGTON  HALL. 

This  is  an  old  house  dating  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  built  by  the  family  now 
living  in  it.  The  back  additions  are  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  The  house  is  in  the  Peak 
district,  and  is  a splendid  example  of  mason's 
work  in  the  beautiful  Derbyshire  stone.  The 
house  is  full  of  rich  oak  panelling,  but  through- 
out this  has  been  covered  with  painter’s 
graining  imitating  the  genuine  article  which 
lies  beneath. 

The  terraced  garden  and  the  pictures  here 
are  well  known,  and  generally  the  house  is  full 
of  interesting  things.  Various  works  are  in 
hand  with  the  object  of  making  the  house  a 
more  liveable  one— new  roofs,  new  drains, 
heating,  a kitchen,  and  sundry  servants’  rooms. 
The  block  of  building  on  the  right  was  an 
addition  of  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
without  interest  ; its  walls  have  been  retained, 
but  the  whole  interior  remodelled  ; through 
neglect  it  had  got  into  bad  repair,  and  the 
only  alternative  was  its  demolition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  cleaning  off 
the  panelling  in  portions  the  oak  was  found  to 
be  inlaid  with  coloured  woods— satinwood, 
ebony,  &c. 

The  works  have  been  going  on  for  a long 
time,  and  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
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Walker  & Slater,  of  Derby,  under  Mr.  Chap- 
pell’s supei  vision  as  clerk  of  works.  Mr. 
Arnold  Mitchell  is  the  architect. 


the  builders,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  the 
architect.  The  drawing  is  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 


WELBURN  HALL,  YORKSHIRE. 

The  restoration  and  enlargement  of  this 
house  was  carried  out  some  years  ago.  It 
has  since  changed  owners  and  been  further 
enlarged. 

A timber-built  manor  house  originally 
occupied  the  site  of  the  “ new  wing,”  which  up 
to  the  Reformation  was  used  as  a retreat  for 
the  monks  of  Rievaulx  Abbey.  A part  of  the 
old  moat  still  remains.  The  “ old  wing  ” was 
built  in  1609  for  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who 
was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Scarborough. 

The  building  was  a complete  ruin  when 
taken  in  hand,  having  been  unoccupied  for 
about  eighty  years. 

The  walls  are  built  of  local  stone  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  stone  slates.  All  the 
principal  rooms  are  panelled  in  oak  and  many 
of  the  ceilings  are  richly  modelled  in  plaster. 

The  drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  plan  shows  the  principal  floor. 
There  is  a difference  of  8 ft.  in  the  levels  of  the 
“old  ” and  “ new  ” wings. 

Walter  W.  Brierley. 


CENTRAL  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 


STABLE  BUILDINGS  AND  COACHMAN’S 
HOUSE,  CAVENHAM,  SUFFOLK. 

These  buildings  occupy  the  position  of  an 
old  range  of  stable  buildings  to  a former 
mansion,  and  are  charmingly  situated  between 
the  present  house  and  the  gardens.  The  plan 
shows  the  position  of  two  fine  old  trees  which 
were  retained  at  the  special  wish  of  the 
owner. 

The  stable  has  six  stalls  and  a loose  box,  and 
there  is  also  a detached  loose  box  which  can 
be  used  as  a sick  box  if  required.  The  fittings 
were  supplied  by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Com 
pany.  The  stable  is  well  lighted,  and  a good 
effect  has  been  got  by  lining  the  walls  with 
green  tiles  and  brown  salt  glazed  bricks. 
Besides  a large  hay  loft  over  stables,  two  large 
rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  grooms.  The  coachman's  house 
has  three  bedrooms  and  a boxroom  on  the 
first  floor,  and  is  reed  thatched.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  stable  yard  is  situated  the  wash- 
house and  laundry,  and  the  whole  yard  has 
been  enclosed  with  a new  brick  wall,  the  gate 
piers  shown  in  the  drawing  being  the  only 
part  of  the  former  building  that  has  been 
preserved.  A.  N.  Prentice. 


This  building  has  been  erected  for  the 
Oxford  School  Board,  to  accommodate  about 
300  girls,  and  is  situated  in  New  Inn  Hall- 
street.  It  also  contains  a cookery  centre  and  a 
pupil  teachers’  centre. 

The  school  has  a stone  front,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  Yorkshire  stone  slates. 

Messrs.  K'ngerlee  & Sons,  of  Oxford,  were 


HOUSE.DE  PARY’S-AVENUE,  BEDFORD. 

Bedford  is  well  known  as  a residential 
town,  and  boasts  of  many  fine  thoroughfares 
of  which,  perhaps,  De  Pary’s-avenue  is  the 
handsomest  and  best  known. 

We  illustrate  a house  which  was  erected  last 
year  on  one  of  the  few  vacant  sites  in  this 


avenue  for  Miss  Collie,  the  principal  of  the 
High  School  for  Girls. 

The  drawing-room  is  to  the  back  and  faces 
the  lawn,  .1  -d  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
keep  the  kitchen  and  offices  in  a less  con- 
spicuous place  than  is  usual  in  houses  of  this 
class,  by  placing  them  at  the  side. 

It  is  built  of  local  red  bricks,  and  the  cove 
and  other  white  portions  shown  on  the  drawing 
are  of  plaster,  slightly  tinted  with  a smooth 
surface.  The  roof  is  covered  with  local  red 
tiles,  and  the  window-frames  are  of  deal  with 
teak  casements  painted  white.  The  internal 
woodwork  is  Kauri  pine,  stained  dark.  All  the 
chimneypieces  and  the  hall  panellings  were 
designed  by  the  architect,  and  the  grates  were 
supplied  by  Thomas  Elsley  & Co.,  Limited. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  John  P.  White,  of 
Bedford,  and  the  building  was  completed  last 
June  from  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice. 

The  view  shown  is  from  a pen  and  ink 
drawing  by  the  architect,  now  exhibited  at  the 
Glasgow  International  Exhibition. 

A.  N.  Prentice. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Examinations,  1901. 

The  following  Student  Candidates  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  Professional 
Associateship  : — 

F.  T.  Allen,  Lewisham,  S.E.  ; H.  Anderson, 
Streatham,  S.W.  ; W.  B.  Aubrey,  Chelmsford  ; H.  G. 
Barker,  Bedford  ; N.  B.  Batterbury,  Berkhamp- 
stead  • A.  H.  Bell,  Addlestone  ; A.  L.  Berry,  South 
Croydon  ; T.  S.  Bliss,  Bicester  ; T.  Brent,  Redhill ; 
E.  M.  Browne,  London  ; S.  B.  Browning,  Glouces- 
ter ; A.  E.  Buckley,  Halifax  ; T.  L.  Caton,  London  ; 
A.  P.  Chattell,  London  ; C.  E.  Chesterton,  London  ; 
R.  Cobb,  Higham,  near  Rochester  ; H.  R.  E.  Coker, 
London  ; C.  N.  Cook,  London  ; A.  G.  S.  Cooke, 
Ashbourne;  tF-  s-  Daniel,  Colchester;  S.  M. 
Deacon,  Croydon  ; H.  J.  Dodd,  Goring-on-Thames  ; 
t r.  F.  Driver,  Cambridge  ; C.  W.  Eastwood, 
Cheshunt  ; C.  Fishwick,  St.  Leonards  ; J-  Francis, 
jun.,  Carmarthen  ; R.  G.  Francis,  Wye  ; A.  C.  Frost, 
Morden  ; S.  S.  Gettings,  Erdington  ; A.  Gimson, 
London  ; H.  Gould,  Hertford  ; H.  C.  Hardy, 
London ; E.  Harrison,  Carnforth  ; R.  Ilewett, 
Seale,  near  Farnham  ; *M.  P.  Holmes, 

London;  H.  Hunt,  London;  C.  W.  Ingram, 
Maidstone  ; H.  D.  Kelleway,  London  ; R.  J.  Lake, 
London;  W.  F.  Langridge,  Tunbridge  Wells: 
E I.  W.  Mellers,  Chipping  Norton  ; H.  A. 
Mitchell,  Brighton  ; P.  A.  Mytton,  Welshpool  ; 
L.  R.  Notley,  Englefield  Green  ; A.  E.  Oaten,  Mont- 
pelier • W.  H.  Overton,  Brighton  ; S.  A.  Parnwell, 
London;  G.  L.  Pottier,  Walthamstow;  A.  E. 
Priest,  Old  Hill  ; W.  H.  Rees,  London  ; G.  C. 
Rowe,  London  ; H.  G.  Smith,  Maidstone  ; Q.  C.  Smith, 
London  ; H.  Soper,  Hove  ; J.  K.  Stephens,  Holy  wood, 
co.  Down ; F.  Stone,  Wellington  ; A.  W.  A.  C. 
Tannahill,  London ; S.  D.  Taylor,  Haslemere  ; 
F F Tomlin,  London  ; J.  T.  Turner,  London  ; 
c!  H.  Vince,  Halton  ; A.  L.  Watt,  Carnforth  ; 
E M Whitehead,  London  ; C.  E.  Widdicombe, 
Eastbourne  ; H.  H.  Wigley,  Stroud  ; H.  C.  Wood, 
Cockermouth  ; R.  H.  Wood,  Southend-on-Sea. 


Irish  Candidate. 

1.  B.  Darley,  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

The  following  Non-Student  Candidates  have 
Iso  passed  the  examination  [or  the  Professional 
fssociateship  : — 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Harrogate  ; J.  G.  D.  Armstrong, 
iheffield  ; W.  E,  G.  Atkinson,  Wye  ; F.  H.  Ai  shn, 
•hevdon  Bois  ; P.  H.  A.  Bailey,  Dudley  ; H.  Brook, 
-ondon  ; J.  Brown,  Northampton  ; L J.  Brown, 
ialisbury ; R.  L.  Buckwell,  Hythe  ; T.  H.;Bull, 
-ondon  ; F.  B.  Buswell,  London  ; C.  V.  Cable, 
ieckenham  ; W.  D.  Catleugh  Newbury  ; C.  Cham- 
lerlain,  Brentwood  ; J.  F.  Cocks,  Wve  , J.  H.  Coles, 
-eeds,  Kent;  H.  A.  Collis,  Southport;  H.  1, 
,’ooper,  London  ; H.  Cox,  London  ; E H Crump, 
fun'eaton  ; E.  S.  W.  Dale,  London  ; C.  Da^hesh, 
-ondon  ; C.  R,  Davy,  Maidenhead  ; F.  J.  Dundaa, 
farnham  ; W.  Edgington,  Newark  ; J W.  K 
tlliott,  Salcombe  ; A.  O.  Ellis,  Crowborough  ; 
i A E Every-Clayton,  Great  Harewood  ; L.  M. 
field,  Gosport;  C.  G.  Ford  London ; W A. 
foster  Accrington  ; J.  E.  Fotherglll.  Arnold  ; 
( F L Freeman,  London  ; W.  C.  Goodehild, 
-ondon  ; A.  H.  T.  Haines  Bristol  ; D Harris, 
-ondon  ; A.  B.  Hayward,  London  ; J.  S Hazel, 
Bristol  • F.  R.  Hebden,  London ; A.  M.  Hick- 
nan,  Shrewsbury  ; G.  S.  W.  Hinchliff,  London ; 
-1.  C.  Hood,  London  ; P.  R-  Hopkins,  London  ; 
y Hosegood,  Williton  ; M.  Hoskins,  Carmar- 
lien  ' L U.  Hubble,  Hunton  ; W.  F.  A.  Hudson, 
fulbourne  ; S.  Keighley,  Burnley  ; F.  A.  King, 
-ondon  ; W.  S.  Lake,  Plymouth ; F.  A.  Lees, 
-ondon  . H.  G.  Leslie,  London  , J.  B.  Love, 
.Vve  • A W.  H.  Loveless,  London ; J.  Lutting- 
lam,’  London;  A.  K.  McGaw,  Shrewsbury; 


‘ Institution  Prize,  1901. 


f Special  Prize.  1901. 
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Stable  Buildings,  Cavenham.  Plan. 


[See  preceding  page. 


FUTURE  LXTE/1510/T  , 


CCACM/AA/IS  H0U3C. 


nv.  xuarenant,  Paddock  Wood  ; H.  G.  Marrio: 
London  ; W.  H.  Masters,  Southampton;  D.  ] 
»,-aXu  el  ’ „J,pswich ; J-  Michell,  London;  R.  V 
Mitchell,  Wye  ; A.  W.  Moore,  London  ; I.  C.  Mo 
risun,  St.  Albans  ; C.  Murdock,  Wve  ; *D.  L Patoi 
London  ; J.  Peirson,  Wye  ; W.  G.  Percival,  Bier 
Knoll  ; A E.  Petter,  Bristol  ; W.  T.  Pilditcl 
London  ; F,  W.  H.  Pinsent,  London  ; F.  E.  Pitt 
London  ; J.  Rawlence,  Wilton  ; J.  Roberts,  Chester 
L.  E.  Salt  {Shrewsbury  ; J L.  Schneider,  Maidstone 
” Shipwright,  London  ; J.  W.  Smith,  Hull  ; I 
Spence,  Glynde  ; C.  F.  Stedman,  Cranleigh  ; P.  ( 
Stewart  Preston  ; c.  \v.  Surrey.  London 
i J.  1 allboy,  London  ; R.  Tanner,  London  • W E 
Tanner,  Beckenham;  R.  L.  Taylor,  Leighto 
Buzzard  ; A.  E.  Terry,  Ashtead  ; S.  G.  P.  Tittertoi 
London  ; H.  P.  Ward,  Redhill  ; A.  S.  Wes 
London  ; C.  M.  Wilford,  Ainstable  ; E.  T.  Wilsor 
London  ; W.  R.  B.  Wiseman,  Chorlton-cum-Hard\ 
H.  J.  Wonnacott,  London  ; H.  M.  Wright.  Staph 

Br-d^north.  Wright’  London:  H'  c-  wvi=: 
Irish  Candidates. 

rr.t'  ■?'  i”'®1™",  Ar<to,  CO.  Louth  ; H. 

O Reilly  Booterstown,  co.  Dublin  ; E.  A.  Penrosl 
Ferrybank.  co.  Kilkenny. 

Scottish  Candidates. 

Edinburgh111"1668'  KUmarn0ck  : J'  C P“c' 

„,ThS  f?ulo'^n.g  Professional  Associates  hav 
sto^IV  1G  PeIlowshiP  Examination  in  Divi 

bmnlrH'r  Adaie’  Llanover>  Abergavenny  ; A.  Allse 
brook,  London  ; H.  G.  Assiter,  London ; F.  G 

n!rk.'r;  L5"do';  : H-  P-  Baslev,  Bickley ; C.  W 
Londii'0nr  °c:  p T'  ?'ggl  slrathfiddsaye;T.  C.  Bliss 
London,  F G Brooker,  Sevenoaks  ; A.  A.  Brown 
Croydon  ; B.  V,  Bruton,  London  ; G.  I Brnrard 
tod  X H.-.Bubr'PUSh,.den:  P H-  Burrows,  Ash 
P.wtXn  r a “rtenshaw'  Hailsham;  R.  R 

S~S4‘-rt'C«;  A 

SSSfSibS,*!.  » 

Woolton  ; A.  C.  Ellis.  London  ; A.  E Fair  Winan 

London  • W°?rn  : H'  Ga,'-°xon;  fTa  S. 

Hancock  L ■ t'T'  )UD"  East  Cri-slcad  ; H.  S 
R C Ha  set','  I aUStel  ; T'  P'  Har,le>’'  London 
Lynn  - R E'  h 0°" : t G'  Ha™ki"».  King'; 
Aj’  H'“dmarsh,  Newcastle-on-Tynt 

Albans  ■ A S’  HD£rby  1 , A E'  Hooper,  St 
Amersb'am  G j G'  Ho"'land 

!SyL?vS:'  I P sSy;HT,  ^ 

ton  c E-  Molvneux,  Waling. 

; C-  s-  Orwin,  Edenbridge  ; w.  E.  K.  Palmer 


* Driver  Prize  and  Penfold  Silver  Medal. 


New  Malden  ; F.  P.  Pratt,  London  ; H.  V.  Raffety, 
High  Wycombe  ; D.  W.  Reeve,  Sutton  ; J.  Roberts, 
Towyn  ; E.  W.  Saunders,  London  ; G.  Stanford, 
London  ; F.  W.  S.  Stanton,  London  ; H.  C.  Stokes, 
London  ; I.  Thomas,  Cardiff ; *W.  E.  Trent,  Lon- 
don ; A.  R.  Upsdale,  London  ; T.  B.  Wacher, 
Canterbury  ; fH.  A.  C.  Warmington,  London  ; S P. 
Wigley,  Winslow;  A.  C.  Williams,  Sparsholt ; 
R.  E.  H.  Williams,  London  ; J.  E.  Wood,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames  ; H.  G.  B.  Wyatt,  Chichester. 

Irish  Candidates. 

E.  A.  Gibbon,  Waterford  ; G.  P.  Stewart,  Dublin  • 
H.  P.  Stewart,  Dublin. 

Scottish  Candidates. 

J.  Mather,  Brodick  ; H.  Welsh,  Motherwell. 

The  following  Candidates  passed  the  direct 
fellowship  Examination  in  Division  V. 


> coca-- c/u-  x Jilic  , vjr.  D.  jCsWint 

Edenbridge  ; *A.  Gordon,  London  ; W.  R.  Hobson 
London  ; C.  E.  Sturt,  Wanstead. 


Twenty  Candidates,  not  included  in  the  above 
list,  passed  the  examination  in  Divisions  II. 
and  III.  as  a whole,  but  failed  in  their  typicai 
subjects.  Thirteen  Candidates,  who  passed 
the  examination  as  a whole  in  Divisions  IV. 
and  V.,  also  failed  to  pass  in  their  typical 
subjects.  Fifteen  out  of  fifty-four  Candidates 
m the  various  divisions  who  came  up  for  re- 
examination in  their  typical  subjects  have 
failed  again  this  year.  It  is  open  to  all  these 
forty-eight  Candidates  to  offer  themselves 
again  for  examination  on  their  typical  subjects 
in  March,  1902. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leicester  Society  of  Architects. — The 
twenty-eighth  annual  Report  of  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Society  of  Architects  shows 
that  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  Report  the 
Society  numbered  eleven  honorary  members 
(among  whom  are  two  distinguished  water- 
colour artists,  Mr.  J.  Fulleylove  and  Mr.  James 
Orrock),  forty-five  members,  twelve  Associate 
members,  nineteen  assistant  members,  and 
thirteen  student  members.  Mr.  S.  Perkins 
Pick  has  been  re-elected  President.  The 
Council  elected  consists  of  Messrs.  A.  E.  Saw- 
day,  A.  H.  Paget,  J.  Goodacre,  and  W.  A. 
Catlow,  members  ; and  Messrs.  A.  Herbert  and 
S.  Harrison,  jun.,  Associate  members.  Mr. 
Stockdale  Harrison  is  Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Howard  H.  Thomson  Hon.  Secretary. 

* Per‘fold  Gold  Medal,  1901.  t Crawler  Prize,  1901. 


THE  CHURCH  CRAFTS'  LEAGUE. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the 
League  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  at  the 
Vale  Studio,  Chelsea,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
being  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  down  for  discussion  was  “ The 
Importance  of  Reality  in  Art  and  Religion.” 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  the  first  speaker,  said 
that  it  was  important  to  remember  that  indivi- 
duality in  art  was  not  a mere  eccentric  detach- 
ment from  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  feeling  of  the  great  cor- 
porate body.  In  the  matter  of  Church  music, 
much  had  been  said  by  expert  musicians  as  to 
the  folly  of  having  a precentor  to  direct  the 
music  in  churches  where  the  organist  was  a 
competent  artist.  But  it  was  not  as  if  the  art 
was  standing  alone.  It  was  called  in  to  assist 
the  worshippers,  and  therefore  the  precentor 
was,  for  the  time  being,  the  expert.  The  same 
principle  applied  to  all  other  branches  of  art, 
and  it  was  just  this  that  distinguished  religious 
art  from  secular. 

Mr.  Henry  Holiday  dealt  at  length  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  modern  journey- 
man had  to  live  and  work.  It  was  impossible, 
he  said,  for  a man  to  take  any  intelligent 
interest  in,  or  to  put  his  heart  into,  his  work 
now,  because  the  conditions  of  modern  com- 
mercial life  had  converted  him  into  a mere 
machine. 

Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  the  next  speaker,  said 
that  when  one  looked  at  the  homes  of  the 
people,  one  saw  an  utter  absence  of  beauty. 
Everything  was  shoddy  and  cheap.  When 
one  looked  at  the  churches,  one  found 
much  the  same  thing.  Most  of  the 
fittings  were  made  to  look  as  if 
they  had  cost  twice  their  real  price.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  that  reserve  which 
went  so  far  towards  making  a thing  beautiful. 
In  music,  the  Church  had  formed  a tradition, 
and  many  of  our  greatest  musicians  had  been 
brought  up  at  our  cathedrals,  where  that  art 
had  been  carefully  nurtured,  even  in  the  darkest 
times.  The  result  of  this  on  the  nation  was 
striking.  For  every  ten  persons  who  cared 
for  music,  there  was  only  found  one  who  had 
any  appreciation  of  the  other  forms  of  art. 
Again,  if  the  decorations  of  a church  were  so 
vulgar  and  bad  that  one’s  nerves  were  affected, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  worship,  one  was 
considered  affected  if  one  said  so.  But  if  the 
music  at  a church  was  noisy  and  vulgar  and 
in  bad  taste,  one  was  considered  to  have  a very 
plausible  reason  for  staying  away. 
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Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  said  that  art  was  a 
man’s  message  to  his  fellow-men.  Every 
artist  had  to  learn  all  that  his  predecessors  had 
learned,  and  then  go  on  beyond  them.  Thus 
Mozart,  in  one  age,  learned  all  that  could  then 
be  learned  about  music,  and  built  up  his  own 
work  on  that.  Beethoven  in  another  age  had 
gone  beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and,  still 
later,  Wagner  had  done  the  same.*— A dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Miss  Loundes,  Mr. 
T.  Stirling  Lee,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hutton 
took  part,  after  which  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
spoke  briefly,  and  in  summing  up  the  results  of 
the  discussion  warned  his  hearers  against  the 
danger  of  hopelessness  in  thinking  of  the 
Church’s  attitude  towards  art. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  10,710/.  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  and  property  ; Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  2,440/.  for  baths  and  wash- 
houses ; and  Camberwell  Guardians  50,000/. 
for  extension  of  infirmary. 

Main  Roads. — The  Local  Government  Taxa- 
tion Committee  submitted  a report  with  regard 
to  contributions  from  the  Council  towards  the 
maintenance  of  certain  main  roads.  Under  the 
London  Government  Act  the  power  and  duty  of 
maintaining  about  twelve  miles  of  main  roads, 
disturnpiked  since  1870,  had  been  thrown  upon 
metropolitan  borough  councils.  The  Hamp- 
stead Borough  Council  desired  the  County 
Council  to  continue  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  such  roads,  but  the  committee 
recommended  the  Council  to  reply  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  do  so. 

This  recommendation  was,  after  discussion, 
adopted. 

Proposed  Conference  on  Housing.  — The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  re- 
commended that  a conference  of  delegates  from 
the  various  metropolitan  borough  councils 
should  be  convened,  with  the  view  of  arriving 
at  a working  agreement  upon  the  housing  ques- 
tion, and  avoiding  the  danger  of  competition 
between  two  or  more  public  authorities  seeking 
to  acquire  the  same  areas. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  date  of  the  con- 
ference was  fixed  for  June  28. 

Theatre  Regulations.  — The  Theatres  and 
Music  Halls  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
“ ^commendations  being  agreed  to  : — 

“ The  Council,  on  February  9,  1892,  revised  the 
regulations  made  under  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  Sec- 
don  12,  with  respect  to  the  requirements  for  the 
protection  from  fire  of  theatres,  houses,  rooms 
ind  other  places  of  public  resort  within  the  ad- 
ministrative county  of  London.  These  re^ula- 
ions  have,  in  our  opinion,  resulted  in  a great 
improvement  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  public  in 
he  places  of  public  entertainment  which  have 
>een  built  since  the  year  1892.  The  experience  we 
lave  gained,  however,  in  the  last  nine  years  has 
ihown  us  many  points  on  which  they  need,  in  the 
public  interest,  alteration  and  improvement,  and  we 
lave  accordingly  amended  them.  The  regulations 
s no  w amended  will  show  persons  who  are  desirous 
if  building  a place  of  entertainment  exactly  what  is 

equired  by  the  Council We  recommend— 

hat  the  regulations  made  under  the  Metropolis 
lanageinent  and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
878,  Section  12,  as  amended,  be  approved,  and  that 
bey  be  sealed  in  duplicate.” 

Seating  in  Theatres. — 


pit  and  stalls.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  within  which  the  barrier  might  be 
moved  without  the  safety  of  the  audience  in  either 
part  of  the  theatre  being  injuriously  affected,  and 
so  long  as  alterations  were  kept  within  these  limits 
and  the  regulations  respecting  the  width  of  gang- 
ways and  the  area  of  seating  to  be  assigned  to  each 
person  were  observed,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
tor  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Council.  We  recom- 
mend : — That  a circular  letter  be  sent  to  the  lessees 
of  all  theatres  stating  that,  with  a view  to  obviating 
the  necessity  of  lessees  giving  notice  to  the  Council 
on  every  occasion  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  barrier  sepa- 
rating the  pit  and  stalls  seating,  the  Council  will  be 
prepared  to  determine,  on  application  being  made 
by  the  lessee,  the  extreme  limits  within  which  the 
barrier  in  question  may  be  moved  without  further 
notice  being  given  to  the  Council.” 

Tenders. — The  following  tenders  have  been 
accepted : — 

Docking  and  the  repair  of  s.s.  Barking — 
Mills  & Knight,  1,122/.  12s.  6d. 

Workshops,  Feltham  School — Herring  & 
Son,  102/. 

New  Open  Space. — The  umpire  having 
awarded  10,560/.  upon  a claim  of  17,792/.,  for 
the  purchase  of  Albert-square,  Ratcliff,  the 
Parks  Committee  asked  for  authority  to  ex- 
pend 640/.  on  laying  out  the  grounds. 

This  was  granted. 

Workmen's  Trains. — Dr.  Cooper  moved 
“That,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  railway  companies  in  return  for  conces- 
sions from  taxation  and  the  present  extent  of 
over-crowding  in  London,  it  be  referred  to  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  to 
invite  all  the  railway  companies  having  stations 
within  the  County  of  London  to  confer  with  it 
with  a view  of  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a 
complete  scheme  for  the  extension  of  work- 
men’s trains  at  the  lowest  fares  ; and  that  if  a 
satisfactory  scheme  fails  to  be  accomplished, 
the  Committee  do  report  it*  full  requirements 
to  the  Council  and  the  objection  of  the  com- 
panies thereto.” 

Mr.  Dew  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Cousins,  Mr.  Beachcroft,  and 
others. 

The  motion  was  adopted  and  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other  busi 
ness,  adjourned. 


Strand. — That  the  Erasmic  Company,  Limited,  be 
informed  that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  permit 
the  retention  of  the  wood  and  iron  sign  in  front  of 
No.  1 17,  Oxford-street,  Soho. — Agreed. 

Chelsea. — Retention  of  a wooden  trellis  screen  at 
the  side  of  No.  456,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  abutting 
upon  Hobury-slreet  (Mr.  T.  J.  Monaghan). — 
Refused. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  shop  in  front  of  an  existing 
house  and  shop  on  the  east  side  of  High-street, 
Dulwich  (Mr.  W.  J.  Studd). — Refused. 

Fulham. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  62, 
North  End-road,  Fulham,  to  abut  upon  Gwendwr- 
road  (Mr.  S.  G.  Goss  for  Mr.  J.  Elmslie). — Refused. 

Hampstead.  — A conservatory,  at  the  first-floor 
level,  in  front  of  Belgrave  Mansions,  Belgrave-road, 
St.  John’s  Wood  (Messrs.  W.  Whiteley,  Limited,  for 
Mr.  C.  M.  W.  Turner). — Refused. 

Islington,  A'orlh. — Retention  of  an  addition  at 
the  rear  of  No.  214,  Seven  Sisters’-road,  Islington, 
abutting  upon  Coleridge-road  (Mr.  R.  Midworth  for 
Mr.  J.  Fortescue). — Refused. 

Kensington,  Southf — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
the  entrance  to  No.  19,  Bolton-gardens,  Kensington 
(Messrs.  W.  T.  Allen  & Co.  for  Mr.  L.  Samuel). — 
Refused. 

Lewisham .f — Four  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Shell-road,  Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of  Sandrock- 
road  (Messrs.  Hodson  & Whitehead  for  Messrs. 
Hodson  Brothers). — Refused. 

Lewisham  f — A house  on  the  east  side  of  Bromley- 
road,  Catford,  northward  of  a house  known  as 
Ormonde  (Mr.  W.  Bailey  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Waggstaf). 
— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Five  one-story  shops  on  the  south 
side  of  Lower  Richmcnd-road,  Putney,  westward  of 
Martyn's  Waterman’s  School  (Mr.  F.  A.  Powell  for 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ballard).— Refused. 

Westminster. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front 
of  No.  137,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  (Mr.  E. 
Stones  for  Mr.  A.  Simner. — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 
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“ On  April  2 last  we  called  attention  to  the  fact 
lat  alterations  were  frequently  made  in  the 
rrangement  of  the  seating  in  the  pit  and  stalls  of 
leatres  without  any  intimation  being  given  to 
ie  Council,  and  at  our  suggestion  a letter  was 
:nt  to  the  lessees  of  all  theatres  stating  that  it 
as  necessary  in  the  public  interest  that  notice 
tould  be  given  to  the  Council  whenever  it  was 
;sired  to  make  an  alteration,  in  connexion  with 
e seating  arrangements,  in  the  position  of  the 
irrier  dividing  the  pit  and  stalls  portions  of 
e premises.  In  reply  we  have  received  letters 
om  several  lessees  stating  that  it  would  be  ex- 
imelv  awkward  to  comply  with  the  request,  as 
erations  had  frequently  to  be  made  at  very  short 
'tice.  We  think  that  the  convenience  of  the 
ssees  might  be  met,  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
tety,  it  each  lessee  who  is  desirous  of  bein“  at 
erty  to  make  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
; and  stalls  seating  was  to  inform  the  Council 
the  extreme  limits  within  which  he  was  desirous 
at  any  time  moving  the  barrier  between  the 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 


1 Is  Mr.  Ricardo  quite  sure  of  that  ?— Ed. 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Marylebone,  East.— A projecting  balcony  at  the 
fourth  floor  level,  to  extend  along  the  south  and 
east  faces  of  a block  of  residential  flats,  to  be 
known  as  Harley  House,  on  the  north  side  of  Mary- 
lebone-road,  St.  Marylebone,  at  the  corner  of 
Brunswick-place  (Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibbs  for 
Mr.  C.  J.  Hinsley). — Consent. 

Battersea. — A transept  and  tower  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Albert  Bridge-road,  Bat- 
tersea, to  abut  upon  Park-road  (Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter  for 
the  Rev.  Canon  Erskine  Clarke).— Consent. 

Battersea. — A church  on  the  west  side  of  Wycliffe- 
road,  Battersea  (Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne  for  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  Goslett). — Consent. 

Fulham  f — Retention  of  a shed,  used  as  a stable, 
at  the  rear  of  No.  55,  Bramber-road,  Fulham,  abut- 
ting upon  Mulgrave-road (Mr.  W.  H.  Stilgoefor  Mr. 
W.  Roberts). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — A wood  and  tile  pent  over  the 
entrance  to  a house  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
south  side  of  Manor  Way,  Lee-road,  Lee  (Mr.  L.  V. 
Hunt  for  Messrs.  L.  Whitehead  & Co. ).— Consent. 

Greenwich. — Rebuilding  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Shooter’s  Hill-road,  Blackheath  (Mr.  J.  Wills  for 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Mackenzie). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — A one-story  addition  to  No.  291, 
Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newington  (Mr.  A.  H.  Jones).—’ 
Consent. 

Hammersmith.— A greenhouse  at  the  nursery 
adjoining  Oak  Lodge,  Uxbridge-road,  Shepherds 
Bush  (Mr.  G.  Trotman  for  Mr.  J.  Harden).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — The  retention  of  a wood  and 
glass  conservatory  in  front  of  No.  56,  Circus-road, 
St.  John’s  Wood  (Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon  for  Miss  M 
Studholme)  — Consent. 

Westminster.— A one-story  porch  at  the  entrance 
to  No.  169,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  at  the 
corner  of  Carlisle-place  (Messrs.  Edmeston  & 
Gabriel  for  the  London  and  South-Western  Bank 
Limited).— Consent. 


Lewisham. — A boundary  wall  on  the  flank  of 
No.  3S,  Lansdowne-road,  Lee,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Church- 
passage  (Mr.  G.  Mitchell). — Consent. 

Peckham. — Two  cottages  on  the  south  side  of 
Green  Hundred-road, Peck  ham  Park-road,  Peckham, 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  street  (Mr.  H.  J.  Collis  for  Mrs.  McDonald). 
•Consent. 

Kcnningtou. — A two-story  building  ac  Fife  laundry, 
Southville,  Lambeth,  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Priory-mews  (Messrs. 
Reeves  & Styche  for  Mr.  S.  Fernie). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A stable  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Brewhouse-lane,  Putney,  at  the  corner  of  Memel- 
place  (Mr.  H.  G.  Leslie  for  Dr.  Welstead). — 
Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Peckham. — A modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  (1)  (vi ) of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  a house  on  the  west  side  of 
Hooks-road,  Peckham,  next  the  house  numbered  28 
in  such  road,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the 
rear  (Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for  Mr.  D.  S.  Whitoher). — 
Consent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plan. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plan  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Sec- 
tion 43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a stable,  with  living  rooms  over,  on  the 
site  of  No.  1,  Doughty-mews,  St.  Pancras  (Messrs. 
Thurgood  & Martin  for  Mr.  A.  German). — Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 
Woolwich. — Three  houses  at  the  south-east  end  of 
Elm-grove,  The  Shade,  Plumstead,  (Mr.  A.  E. 
Habershon  for  Mr.  Stevens). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central .J — Houses,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  3B,  5,  7,  9,  n,  13, 
and  15,  Tower-street,  London-fields,  Hackney,  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  street  (Mr.  J.  Hamilton  for  Mr.  S.  K.  Prager). — 
Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Peckham, — A three-story  house,  with  a one-story 
shop  in  front,  on  part  of  the  site  of  No.  194,  Rye- 
lane,  Peckham  (Mr.  A.  Garnar  for  Mr.  W.  Wilson). 

— Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Rolherhithe. — A steel  grain-shoot  across  Church- 
passage,  Rotherhithe  (Messrs.  W.  A.  Crips  & Sons 
for  Messrs.  Dudin  & Sons).— Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-sqitarc. — That  permission  be 
given  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith  to  retain  a projecting 
sign  in  front  of  No.  7,  Woods-mews,  Park-lane,  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  extending  beyond  the 
general  line  of  buildings  in  that  street. — Agreed. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Newington,  West. — A playshed  in  the  playground 
of  the  Harper-street  School,  New  Kent-road, 
Newington,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Arnott-street  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the 
School  Board  for  London).— Consent. 
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Formation  of  Streets. 

Battersea. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Wilkins,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
new  streets  for  carriage  traffic,  on  the  north  side  of 
Sheepcote-lane,  Battersea  (for  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Battersea). — Agreed. 

Islington,  West. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
F.  Matcham,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a new  street,  for  foot  traffic  only,  to  lead 
from  Holloway-road  to  Warlters-road,  Islington 
(for  Mr.  F.  W.  Purcell).  That  the  name  Macready- 
place  be  approved  for  the  new  street. — Agreed. 

Lewisham,  j — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Webb  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  out 
of  Crofton  Park-road,  Brockley. — Agreed. 

Lewisham. f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Dawson  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  four  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
out  of  the  east  side  of  Bromley-road,  Catford  (for 
Mr.  H.  W.  Forster). — Agreed. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

Islington,  West. — A theatre  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Holloway-road,  Islington,  to  exceed  in 
height  the  width  of  a proposed  new  street  to  lead 
from  Holloway-road  to  Warlters-road,  upon  which 
new  street  the  building  will  abut  (Mr.  F.  Matcham 
for  Mr.  F.  W.  Purcell). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Bermondsey. — The  omission  of  double  iron  doors 
in  the  party  walls  between  the  north  wing  of  a 
factory  building  known  a9  Grange  Mills,  on  the 
south  side  of  Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  and  the 
two  staircases  forming  approaches  to  that  wing, 
whereby  such  wing  and  staircases  will  together 
exceed  in  extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet 
(Messrs.  Gordon  & Gunton  for  Messrs.  A.  Ross  & 
Co.), — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  on  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  stories  of  an  addition  to 
the  Hotel  Cecil,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  76-S8,  Strand, 
between  Carting-lane  and  Ivy  Bridge-lane  (the 
upper  surface  of  the  floors  of  which  stories  are 
above  60  ft.  from  the  street  level),  for  the  persons 
dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  J.  Sawyer  for 
the  Hotel  Cecil,  Limited). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the 
views  cf  the  Local  Authorities. 


ing  in  a rural  district ; show  the  necessary  conveni- 
ences and  the  enclosure.  The  site  is  close  to  a 
public  road.  Take  accurate  quantities  and  price 
them.” 

These  are  samples  of  five  that  have  to  be 
completed  in  four  hours.  Now,  I would  ask, 
first,  are  questions  65  and  66  such  as  we  should 
train  students  to  expect  in  an  examination  in 
building  construction,  and,  second,  could  any 
living  man  work  No.  69  in  forty-eight  minutes  ? 
It  should  be  noted  that  equal  marks  were  ap- 
portioned to  each  of  these  questions. 

Henry  Adams. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Engineer  or  Architect  as  Arbitrator. 
By  Chas.  Currie  Gregory.  (W.  Clowes  & Sons.) 

A Book  of  Design  and  Drawings  of  the 
College  of  Architecture.  (Cornell  University, 
U.S.A.) 

Notes  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Thomas 
Rickman,  F.S.A.  Collected  by  his  Son,  T.  Miller 
Rickman,  F.S.A.  (G.  J.  W.  Pitman.) 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
FOR  1900.  Edited  by  Perry  F.  Nursey,  Secretary. 
(E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  EXAMINATIONS, 

^ Sir,— The  examination  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Building  Construction  on  the 
1 ith  inst.  has  caused  a shock  to  many  thousands 
of  hard-working  and  earnest  students  through- 
out the  country.  For  many  years  past,  papers 
have  been  set  increasing  slightly  in  difficulty, 
but  tree  from  erratic  vagaries,  and  on  the  whole 
covering  the  ground  of  the  syllabus  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  That  the  examina- 
tion was  a fair  one  is  shown  by  students  year 
after  year  being  placed  in  the  order  that  their 
known  capabilities  foreshadowed.  I refrain 
from  discussing  the  general  question  of  the 
value  of  the  certificates  and  what  their  posses- 
sion may  be  taken  to  indicate,  and  beg  leave  to 
quote  three  questions  just  given  : — 

“ 65.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  height  to 
which  a pyramid  of  any  building  material  may  be 
raised  is  three  times  the  height  of  a column  of 
uniform  section  ? Show  how,  by  attending  to  a 
cardinal  principle  of  construction,  you  can  build  a 
tower  of  brick  or  stone  of  very  great  height. 

66.  With  reierence  to  the  previous  question  : A 
brick  tower  of  efficient  design  is  built  on  a square 
base  60  ft.  by  60 ft.  ; it  is  500  ft.  high.  Allowing 
6 tens  per  square  foot  as  the  safe  load  on  a cross 
section,  and  taking  120  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  a cubic 
foot  of  brickwork,  what  is  the  area  of  the  top  ? 
What  weight  in  tons  may  be  safely  placed  on  the  top  ? 
Given:  log.  111  = 204532,  log.  112  = 204921,  log. 
4086=3  61130,  and  log.  36=1-55630.  You  may 
assume  1 ft.  courses. 

69.  Design  and  sketch  a double  labourer's  d 


THE  PROPOSED  LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — It  would  seem  from  what  appears  in  a 
contemporary — though  I have  searched  in  vain  in 
your  current’number  for  any  tidings  of  the  matter 
— that  some  design  for  a cathedral  church  is 
adopted  and  in  process  of  being  collected  for. 

Not  a word  is  there  as  to  the  adoption  or  adapta- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  competition  designs  prepared 
for  the  St.  John's  Churchyard  site. 

A hope  for  something  as  stately  as  the  effort  at 
Truro  may  be  too  visionary,  but  there  may  be  a 
more  excellent  way  than  cutting  up  interesting 
parish  churches  (Manchester,  Wakefield,  and  New- 
castle to  wit),  which  one  would  prefer  to  see 
repeated  than  the  perpetration  of  a huge  con- 
venticle, which,  of  all  the  designs  the  late  compe- 
tition called  forth,  the  late  lamented  Bishop  is  said 
to  have  sympathetically  striven  for.  I believe  that 
anothericompetition  ought  to  be  called  for,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  well-nigh  a fresh 
generation  of  architects  capable  of  expressing  on 
paper  the  prospective  requirements,  and  giving 
sound  suggestions  for  meeting  them. 

A sort  of  church  house  on  one  side  of  an  en- 
closure and  a spacious  and  lofty  cathedral  on  the 
other  would  be  worth  subscribing  for,  and  possibly 
worth  while  competing  for  ; but  to  rush  something 
through  without  giving  the  profession  a fair  chance 
is  not  quite  what  we  may  have  a right  to  expect, 
and  yet  this  is  what  we  may  come  to  if  subscribers 
do  not  have  a care  that  their  contributions  are 
devoted  to  a bona-fide  design  and  not  a sort  of 
basilica.  H . W. 

j*  We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
purport  of  our  correspondent's  letter  ; and  if  it  be 
true  that  a design  for  the  cathedral  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  City  Surveyor,  we  can  only  say  that  it 
is  a most  miserable  anti-climax  after  the  important 
competition  held  a good  many  years  ago,  and  which 
excited  so  much  public  interest.  Either  one  of  the 
former  competitors  ought  to  be  recognised,  01 
there  should  be  a new  competition.  We  may  how- 
ever point  out  to  “ H.  W. in  view  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  letter,  that  there  is  no  reason  that 
we  know  of  why  a “ basilica*  should  not  also  be  a 
“ design.” — Ed. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Arthur  cates. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  at  his  residence, 
No.  12,  York-terrace,  Regent's  Park,  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates,  formerly  of  No.  7,  Whitehall-yard,  S.W.  Mr. 
Cates  was  born  in  London  on  April  29,  1S29,  and 
received  his  earlier  education  at  King’s  College 
School,  Strand.  He  then  became  a pupil  of  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1856, 
and  a Fellow  in  1874  ; he  was  for  some  while  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  Vice-President  during 
the  period  1S88-92  ; in  1S47  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Architectural  Association.  He  was 
also  a Fellow  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  In 
1870  Mr.  Cates  succeeded  Sir  James  Pennethorne 
in  the  appointment  of  Architect  to  the  Land 
Revenues  of  the  Crown,  under  the  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Woods  and  Forests.  As  Surveyor  to  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  designed 
the  archway  and  gate-house  which  form  the 
entrance  from  Tudor-street  into  King’s  Bench-walk 
(1887).  For  some  while  he  was  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logy, and  honorary  secretary  to  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society,  who  brought  out  “ The  Dic- 
tionary of  Architecture.”  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  R.I.BA.,  and  was 
appointed  a member  (being  chairman)  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894  ; to  that  office  he  was  re-appointed  for  a 
term  of  five  years  from  January  1,  1900, 

under  Sections  175-6  of  the  Act,  by  the  Council 
of  the  Institute.  In  January  last  year  Mr. 
Cates  founded  a prize,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Architectural  Association,  for  a descriptive  and 
illustrative  account  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  in 
the  form  of  a Paris  Exhibition  travelling  student- 
ship of  20/.,  to  a member  of  the  Architectural 
Association  , the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  W.  M. 
Wonnacott.  He  also  was  founder  of  the  “ Arthur 
Cates  Prizes,”  consisting  of  books  t ) the  value  of 
ten  guineas,  for  students  admitted  to  the  Final 
Examination.  His  warm  and  active  interest  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  professional  education  of 
architects  is  well  known.  We  may  here  cite  his 
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article  upon  “ Architectural  Education  in  the  United 
States  of  America,”  which  appeared  in  Volume  VI. 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’ Journal. 
In  1890  Mr.  Cates  was  elected  honorary  treasurer 
to  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  an  institution 
in  which  he  took  the  warmest  interest,  and  was  re- 
elected in  that  capacity  for  1S95-6 ; in  March  last 
he  was  appointed  a trustee  of  the  society  vice  Mr. 
Henry  Currey,  deceased.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
professional  year  Mr.  Cates  was  nominated  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  as  member  of 
the  Board  of  Studies  for  Fine  Art,  including  archi- 
tecture, as  representativejof  the  Institute  ; his  col- 
leagues elected  him  chairman  of  the  board.  On 
April  14,  1900,  we  reported  a paper  upon  “ Ancient 
Lights,”  read  by  him  at  a special  meeting  of  the 
Institute  on  April  9 of  that  year. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Malmesbury  Abbey  Church. — A meeting  of  the 
Restoration  Committee  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Chippenham,  recently.  The  architect,  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear,  reported  that  the  contractors  had  com- 
pleted the  repairs  of  the  flying  buttresses  of  the 
south  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  double  but- 
tress at  the  west  end,  which  they  were  unable  to 
repair  with  safety  until  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
ruined  aisle  had  been  made  good.  As  the  restora- 
tion of  the  aisle,  forming  part  of  Section  2,  is  not 
comprised  in  the  existing  contracts,  it  was  resolved 
that  in  order  to  give  the  required  support  to  the 
buttress  the  reconstruction  of  such  corner  should 
now  be  effected  instead  of  being  carried  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  aisle  at  a later  date. 

Reopening  of  Abson  Church,  Gloucester- 
shire.— The  old  parish  Church  of  St.  James, 
Abson,  was  reopened  recently  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol  after  having  been  repaired.  The  work  of 
restoration  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mark  Gunning,  j 
of  Holbrook,  and  Mr.  Heming,  of  Wick,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edmund  Buckle,  M.A.,  of  London. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  completely  new  ; the  floor 
has  been  covered  with  concrete,  and  laid  with 
wooden  blocks  ; the  old  pews  have  been  removed,  1 
and  the  oak  of  which  they  were  made  has  been  used 
as  panelling  round  the  church.  The  new  seating  1 
has  been  provided  by  Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  i 
of  Bristol,  and  the  church  has  also  been  furnished  i 
with  a small  organ  from  Messrs.  Vowles. 

Improvements  to  Parish  Church,  Alfreton.  i 
— A year  or  two  ago  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  1 
certain  work  at  the  parish  church.  The  proposal  j 
of  the  vicar  was  to  lengthen  and  raise  the  height  of 
the  chancel,  to  build  an  organ-chamber  on  the  south  ] 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  raise  a choir  vestry  and  a 
ringer’s  loft  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  ! 
scheme  was  estimated  to  cost  between  1,100/.  and  1 
1.200/.  Messrs.  Fisher  Bros.,  of  Mansfield,  were  1 
given  the  contract  for  the  work,  of  which  Mr. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  is  the  architect,  and 
it  has  now  been  completed. 

New  Fisherwick  Presbyterian  Church,  , 
Belfast.  — The  new  Fisherwick  Presbyterian 
church  was  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  The  new 
building,  which  has  cost  about  16,000/.,  comprises  . 
chancel,  nave,  transepts,  aisles,  organ  - chamber, 
choir,  practice-room,  vestry,  and  committee-cham- 
bers, and  a small  western  gallery.  The  style  is  the  : 
Earlv  Perpendicular,  and  the  church  is  apsidal.  . 
Contiguous  to  the  choir  is  a chamber  on  the  north  1 
side  of  the  chancel  for  the  organ.  The  nave  is  s 
divided  into  five  bays  and  transepts,  having  lofty  '■ 
stone  arches  resting  on  pillars.  Each  bay  is  fur-  ■ 
nished  with  tracery  windows  and  stained  glass.  . 
The  western  end  h.is  a small  gallery,  under  which  1 
is  the  porch  and  principal  entrances.  On  the  north-  - 
west  side  are  the  tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a height  : 
of  138  ft.  The  length  of  the  nave  inside  is  82  ft.,  , 
and  the  length  of  the  chancel  30  ft.  The  width  of  1 
the  nave  inside  is  45  ft.,  and  of  each  of  the  side  : 
wings  12  ft.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  There  2 
are  five  east  windows  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  : 
church  has  been  connected  by  telephone  with  the  _ 
houses  of  several  members  of  the  congregation  who  3 
are  too  infirm  to  attend  the  services.  In  addition  1 
to  the  church  buildings  proper  there  is  a lecture  hall,  1 
with  schools  and  caietaker's  residence.  These  are  1 
carried  out  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  church. 
The  stained  glass  was  provided  by  Messrs.  James  B.  : 
Campbell  & Co.,  and  the  mosaic  pavement  by  \ 
Messrs.  W.  D Henderson  & Sons.  The  heating,  ; 
which  is  on  the  Plenum  system,  has  been  carried  out  1 
by  Messrs.  Davidson  & Co.,  Belfast.  Messrs.  Wm,  1 
Coates  & Sons  were  responsible  for  the  electric  : 
lighting  and  fittings,  from  particulars  given  by  Mr. 
\V.  D.  Ferguson,  electrical  engineer.  The  carved  c 
oak  pulpit  was  made  by  Messrs.  Purdy  & Millard.  1 
Mr.  Robert  Corry,  J P.,  had  charge  of  the  building  ; 
contract,  and  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Close,  whose  designs  : 
were  selected  in  competition,  acted  as  architect. 

Baptist  Church,  Exmouth.— The  new  Baptist ; 
church,  Exmouth,  was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  The  < 
building,  which  is  situate  in  the  Victoria-road,  has  . 
been  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  ] 
Kerlev.  architect,  of  Exmouth,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  G.  Hayman.  The  cost  is  about  1,150/.  The 
dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  about  50  ft.  by  32  ft., . 
and  it  has  seating  accommodation  for  300  and  choir.  1 
There  are  two  entrance  porches,  a large  organ-  1 
chamber,  and  two  vestries.  The  rostrum  is  partly  ; 
set  in  a bay-shaped  recess.  The  whole  of  the  floor-  r 
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ing  is  in  wood-block,  whilst  heating  lias  been  pro- 
vided for  on  the  hot-water  system.  The  elevation 
has  been  carried  out  in  limestone,  with  Bath-stone 
dressings.  A large  tracery  window  in  the  centre 
gable  is  a chief  feature  of  the  front.  Sufficient  space 
has  been  left  at  the  back  of  the  church  buildings  for 
the  erection  at  a later  date  of  schoolroom  and  class- 
rooms. 

Re-opening  of  Machen  Church,  Monmouth- 
shire.— This  church  was  re-opened  recently  after 
restoration.  The  work  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Fowler,  of  Cardiff,  and  has 
included  the  provision  of  nearly  new  roofs.  The 
old  ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  a wooden  ceiling 
substituted  with  moulded  ribs.  The  old  west 
gallery  was  removed,  and  new  pews,  pulpit,  and 
desk  fixed,  whilst  a portion  of  the  walls  was 
rebuilt.  The  plaster  has  been  taken  off  the  interior 
and  exterior  walls  and  the  masonry  pointed.  The 
square  tower  has  also  been  restored,  and  a new 
ringing  floor  provided.  According  to  the  South 
Wales  Daily  News,  during  the  progress  of  this  work 
several  finds  of  interest  were  made.  Chief  of  these 
were  rood  loft  steps  and  entrances,  three  niches, 
an  old  piscina,  a west  window  opening,  the  remains 
of  a rood  screen,  and  a priest’s  doorway  in  the 
chancel. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Sunderland.— -The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  on  the  8th  inst.  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church  and  schools  which  are  to  be  erected 
on  the  Holly  House  site,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Durham  and  Tunstall-road,  Sunderland.  The  church 
will  be  cruciform  on  plan  and  be  entered  by 
vestibules  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads.  At 
either  side  of  the  main  entrance  will  be  the  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  gallery,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
separate  entrance  to  each  transept.  At  the  rear  of 
the  church  the  minister’s  and  choir  vestries  will  be 
situated,  with  direct  access  to  the  pulpit  and  choir 
stalls,  the  organ  being  placed  in  a recess  behind  the 
pulpit.  The  accommodation  will  be  for  Soo  wor- 
shippers. The  seats,  pulpit,  choir  stalls,  &c.,  will 
be  in  pitch  pine,  while  the  windows  will  be  glazed 
throughout  with  cathedral  lead  lights.  Be- 
hind the  church  is  to  be  a spacious  school- 
room with  gallery  running  round,  off  which  eight 
classrooms  open.  There  will  be  also  a large 
school  for  infants,  together  with  numerous  society 
classrooms,  ladies’  parlour,  kitchens,  lavatories, 
and  cloakrooms,  &c.  The  buildings  will  be  faced 
externally  with  stone.  The  lighting  throughout 
will  be  by  electricity.  At  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  church  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  roads,  will  be  a tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a 
height  of  100  ft.  The  building  has  been  designed 
by  and  is  being  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  Jameson  Green,  architect,  of  Liverpool. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  John  Stott,  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Lowry,  of 
Liverpool. 

Catholic  Church,  Dumbarton.— The  founda- 
tion-stone has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  edifice  for 
St.  Patrick's  congregation,  Dumbarton.  The  build- 
ing now  in  course  of  construction,  which  is  situated 
in  Strathleven-place,  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Maule  & Hanson,  of  Newcastle,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  12,000 /.  and  seat  1,200  people.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  is  being  built  of  red  sandstone 
from  Dumfries. 

St.  Patrick's  New  Church,  Broomfield,  Co. 
Monaghan. — This  church  is  now  practically 
finished.  The  dedication  has  been  fixed  for 
September  15  next.  Mr.  G.  L.  O'Connor,  Dublin, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wynn,  Dundalk,  the 
builder. 

Baptist  Church,  East  Ham. — A Baptist  church 
has  been  erected  in  Plashet-grove,  East  Ham,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Edgar  Stones.  Messrs.  Holliday  & 
Greenwood  were  the  builders.  The  cost  has  been 
about  9,000/. 

Church  of  the  Assumption,  Aghadowey, 
Coleraine. — The  building  of  this  church  has  just 
been  completed.  The  church  measures  98  ft.  by 
32  ft.,  and  is  built  of  local  bluestone,  with  dressings 
of  Dungannon  freestone.  Mr.  J.  John  O’Shea  wa3 
the  architect.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  M’Nally 
& Son,  Cookstown. 

Congregational  Church  and  Schools, 
Wallsend. — The  memorial  stone  has  just  been 
laid  of  a Congregational  church  and  schools  at 
Wallsend.  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  of  Newcastle,  is 
the  architect. 

Board  Schools,  Ingrow,  Yorkshire.— New 
schools  erected  at  Ingrow  by  the  Keighley  School 
Board,  at  a cost  of  16,300/.,  have  just  been  opened. 
The  schools  abut  on  the  west  on  the  new  Queen’s- 
road,  which  runs  from  Victoria-road  to  lngrow- 
lane.  The  infants’  school,  which  is  the  one  nearest 
Ingrow  Church,  and  is  erected  on  the  central  hall 
principle,  will  accommodate  290  children,  and  the 
building  is  so  arranged  that  three  classrooms, 
giving  additional  accommodation  for  180  children, 
can  be  erected  at  the  south  end  at  comparatively 
little  outlay.  The  central  hall  here  is  48  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  the  five  classrooms  each  about  24  ft.  by  22  ft.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  ground  floor.  The  mixed  school 
is  reached  by  a covered  stone  stairway,  and  here 
accommodation  is  furnished  for  486  scholars.  There 
are  seven  classrooms,  on  an  average  26  ft.  by  24  ft., 
and  a central  hall,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.  On  the  upper 
floor  of  the  mixed  school,  and  reached  by  a stone 
stairway  from  the  east  entrance,  is  a classroom  for 
cookery,  30  ft.  by  25  ft.,  having  a large  cooking 


range,  sinks,  and  provision  for  gas  cooking-stoves, 
&c.  There  are  separate  entrances,  cloakrooms,  and 
lavatories  for  each  sex ; in  each  school  there  are 
retiring-rooms  for  the  headmaster,  headmistress,  and 
assistants.  Block  flooring  has  been  adopted  almost 
throughout.  The  warming  and  ventilation  is  on 
the  Leicester  Plenum  system.  A tower  is  erected 
between  the  two  schools  for  the  fresh  air  supply- 
The  whole  of  the  ventilating  and  warming  apparatus 
has  been  supplied  and  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Ashwell 
& Nesbit,  Limited,  London.  There  are  two  large 
covered  playgrounds,  one  under  the  mixed  school, 
above  the  open  playground  level,  for  girls  and  in- 
fants, and  one  behind  the  mixed  school  for  boys. 

At  the.  back  portion  of  the  girls’  playground  is  a 
laundry  and  washhouse,  46  ft.  by  24  ft.  ; and  over 
the  boys’  covered  playground  is  a manual  training 
room,  42  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  area  of  the  site,  inclusive 
of  the  part  reserved  for  the  future  senior  school,  on 
the  west,  is  12,000  square  yards  ; and  the  total  cost 
of  the  site  and  works  and  fencing  is  16,300/.  The 
following  firms  have  been  engaged  upon  the  works  : 
—Mr.  Michael  Sunderland,  mason,  Keighley  ; Messrs. 
Foster  & Fortune,  joiners,  Keighley  ; Messrs.  Hiram 
Emmott  & Co.,  plasterers,  Keighley  ; Mr.  William 
Thornton,  slater,  Bingley  ; Mr.  Samuel  Rushworth, 
plumber,  Shipley  ; Messrs.  Holmes  & Sons,  painters. 
Steeton.  The  wrought-iron  gates  and  railings  are 
by  Messrs.  Longbottom  Bros.,  Bingley ; gas  and 
cloakroom  fittings  by  Messrs.  Longfield  & Co., 
Otley  ; block  flooring  by  Mr.  Roger  Lowe,  Farn- 
worth  ; desks,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Illingworth,  Ingham, 

& Co.,  Leeds.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Wilson  Bailey, 
Bradford  and  Keighley  ; and  the  clerk  of  works 
Mr.  James  Bottomley,  of  Haworth. 

Proposed  Town  Hall,  Cheltenham.  — The 
Cheltenham  Town  Council  having  proposed  to 
erect  a town  hall  on  land  near  the  Winter  Garden, 
a Local  Government  Board  inquiry  into  an  applica- 
tion for  sanction  to  borrow  35,000/.  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  scheme  was  held  recently  by  Colonel 
Marsh,  R.E.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Waller.  The 
scheme  has  met  with  considerable  opposition  from 
the  townspeople,  who  allege  that  the  site  is  un- 
suitable. 

School,  Plymouth. — The  Plymouth  School 
Board  propose  to  erect  new  schools  in  Salisbury- 
road.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell. 

Working  Men’s  Home  for  Wishaw,  near 
Edinburgh. — A company  has  been  formed  in 
Wishaw  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a working 
men’s  home  in  the  district  of  Craigneuk.  The 
capital  is  4,000/.  Plans  will  be  immediately  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Cullen,  architect,  Motherwell,  and 
the  home  will  provide  150  beds. 

Sailors'  Home,  Chatham.— The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  recently  of  the  Sailors’  Home,  adjoin- 
ing St.  Mary’s  National  Schools,  and  close  to  the 
Town  Hall,  Chatham.  It  is  intended  to  construct 
buildings  covering  an  area  of  165  ft.  by  245  ft.,  and 
including  a central  hall  100  ft.  by  48  ft.,  billiard 
and  retiring  rooms,  and  some  600  cubicles. 
The  building  now  in  hand  is  only  a sixth  part  of 
the  whole  scheme.  It  has  a frontage  of  88  ft.  to  the 
Upper  Drawbridge-road,  and  a depth  of  5°  ft-  ft  is 
set  back  50  ft.  from  the  road,  and  it  will  ultimately 
have  a lawn  in  front  and  be  approached  by  two 
carriage  drives.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of 
stock  bricks  with  stone  and  red  brick  dressings.  It 
is  to  be  four  stories  high,  and  provision  is  made  in 
the  basement  for  a kitchen,  bathrooms,  pantries, 
scullery,  beer  cellar,  and  various  stores  and  offices. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  are  separate  rooms  for 
petty-officers  and  men,  with  buffet  and  manager's 
offices.  The  first  and  second  floors,  overlooking  the 
Drawbridge-road,  will  contain  fifty-two  cubicles, 
each  8 ft.  by  5 ft.  6 in.  The  building  is  to  be  heated 
by  hot  water.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Bond,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  H.  E.  Phillips,  of  New  Brompton  ; 
the  contract  price  being  5,195/. 

School  Buildings,  Ely,  Glamorganshire.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Board  of  Guardians’ 
School  Committee  recently,  a scheme  for  the 
extension  of  Ely  Schools  was  considered.  The  sub- 
committee appointed  to  confer  with  the  architect 
and  to  suggest  to  the  committee  what  buildings  they 
considered  were  the  most  suitable  for  and  in  con- 
nexion with  grouped  homes  at  Ely  reported  that 
they  had  instructed  the  architect  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  schools  visiting  committee.  The  plans  were 
submitted  and  explained  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Seward.  They  include  an  administrative  block  con- 
taining superintendent’s  house,  office,  grocery  store, 
and  sewing-room,  to  include  clothing  ancl  drapery 
stores,  one  large  cottage  for  twenty-four  children, 
and  four  ordinary  cottages  for  twelve  children  each, 
being  accommodation  for  seventy-two  children 
altogether.  The  architect’s  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  these  buildings  is  5,074/.,  in  addition  to  400/. 
for  draining  and  laying  out  the  site,  and  450/.  for 
the  dividing  wall  between  the  adults  and  children. 
The  old  hospital,  which  is  no  longer  used  for 
children,  must,  the  committee  suggested,  be  removed, 
but  the  new  hospital  will  be  available  without  any 
alteration. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen.— The  Plans 
Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  has 
sanctioned  the  plans  of  the  following  new  build- 
ings : — Two  dwelling-houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Hamilton-place,  for  Mr.  John  Henderson,  builder  ; 
dwelling-house  on  the  east  side  of  Albury-place, 
for  Mr.  Lewis  Ross,  per  Messrs.  D.  & J.  R. 
M'Millan,  architects;  dwelling-house  on  the  north 


side  of  Rubislaw  Den  South,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Davidson, 
per  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Smith  & Kelly,  architects  ; 
two  dwelling-houses  on  the  south  side  of  Carlton- 
place,  for  Mr.  John  Rae,  per  Mr.  William  Smith, 
architect  ; workshop  on  the  east  side  of  Berryden- 
road,  for  the  Northern  Co-operative  Company, 
Limited,  per  Mr.  J.  Wallace,  joiner ; stable  and 
coach-house  at  the  rear  of  No.  3#  Osborne-place, 
for  Mr.  William  Peters,  per  Mr.  John  Stephen, 
Mile  End-place ; alterations  in  connexion  with 
workshops  on  the  east  side  of  Union  Wynd,  for 
Messrs.  John  Alexander  & Co.  ; additions  to 
No.  9,  Queen’s-road,  for  Mr.  Alexander  Gray,  per 
Messrs  Brown  & Watt,  architects  ; alterations 
and  additions  in  connexion  with  premises,  No.  45, 
Causewayend,  for  Mr.  John  Coutts,  per  Mr.  A. 
Winchester,  builder  ; two  dwelling-houses  on  the 
west  side  of  King-street,  for  Mr.  George  Godsman, 
per  Mr.  John  Cameron,  architect  (amended 
plan)  ; additions  to  Walker-road  Public  School, 
for  the  Aberdeen  School  Board,  per  Mr.  J.  A. 
O.  Allan,  architect  (amended  plan)  ; ^ altera- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  premises,  Nos.  52- 
54,  Union-street,  for  Messrs.  William  Walker  & 
Sons,  per  Mr.  John  Rust,  architect ; additions  to 
Migvie  House,  North  Silver-street,  for  Mr.  W. 
Kendall-Burnett,  per  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Smith  & 
Kelly,  architects ; alterations  in  connexion  with 
offices,  No.  15,  Dee-street,  for  Messrs.  Lumsden  & 
Davidson,  per  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Smith  & Kelly, 
architects  ; two  dwelling-houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Murray-terrace,  for  Mr.  J.  Kynoch,  engineer,  and 
Mr.  George  Moir,  per  Mr.  George  Sutherland,  archi- 
tect ; shed  in  connexion  with  the  Aberdeen  Royal 
Infirmary,  Woolmanhill,  per  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Smith  & Kelly,  architects ; piggeries  at  Ashgrove- 
road,  for  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
per  Mr.  George  Taylor,  master  of  works. 

Almshouses,  Droitwich. — Five  new  almshouses 
in  connexion  with  the  Coventry  Charity  and  a new 
infirmary  were  opened  at  Droitwich  by  the 
Countess  of  Coventry  on  the  1st  inst.  The  new 
buildings  are  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings.  Mr. 
Lewis  Sheppard,  of  Worcester,  was  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Ernuss  & Harris,  Droitwich,  the 
builders. 

Catholic  School-Chapel,  Worsbro’,  York- 
shire.— A Catholic  school-chapel  is  being  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Henry-street,  Worsbro’,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  1,000/.  It  will  be  a brick 
building,  having  a frontage  of  40  ft.  to  the  Barnsley 
and  Sheffield  highway,  and  extending  back  along 
Henry-street  a distance  of  70  ft.  The  total  ac- 
commodation will  be  for  about  150  persons,  the 
main  room  measuring  70  ft.  by  30  ft.  This 
will  be  divisible  into  two  portions  by  means  of  a 
sliding  partition.  One  portion  will  be  used  during 
the  week  as  a school  ; the  other  will  be  exclusively 
set  apart  for  church  purposes.  Cloakrooms,  lava- 
tories, &c.,  will  be  attached  to  the  school  premises. 
Connected  with  the  chapel  there  will  be  a vestry  or 
sacristy.  Mr.  J.  F.  Brown,  of  Barnsley,  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  builders'  work,  and  the  other 
contracts  have  also  been  let  to  Barnsley  firms,  viz., 
joiners’  work,  Mr.  G.  Robinson ; slating  and  plaster- 
ing, Miss  Fleming ; painting,  Mr.  H.  Cheshire ; 
plumbing  and  glazing,  J.  Snowdon  & Sons.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Simpson,  of  Bradford. 

The  Dick  Institute,  Kilmarnock.— The  Dick 
Institute,  erected  at  Elmbank,  Kilmarnock — the  gift 
of  Mr.  James  Dick,  Glasgow — for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Public  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
including  the  collections  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Thomson,  F.G.S.,  and  Dr. 
Hunter  Selkirk,  of  Braidwood,  was  opened  on  the 
30th  ult.  The  front  portion  of  the  building  is  two 
stories  in  height,  and  the  return  wings  are  one 
story,  the  frontage  being  138  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
total  depth  of  114  ft.  The  leading  feature  is  the 
portico  which  forms  the  main  entrance.  The 
pediment  terminates  with  a figure  of  Minerva,  with 
a sphinx  on  either  side,  and  in  the  tympanum  the 
Kilmarnock  arms,  with  supporters.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  the  portico  and  vestibule  leading  to 
an  entrance-hall.  To  the  right  and  left  are  the 
reading-room  and  library,  and  behind  the  main 
staircase  is  a lecture-hall  capable  of  accommodating 
nearly  500  people.  On  the  second  floor  there  is  a 
large  upper  hall  and  vestibule  with  dome.  To  the 
right  is  the  north  museum,  which  has  a floor  space 
of  1,750  sq.  ft.,  and  on  the  left  is  the  south  museum, 
with  a floor  area  of  2,000  sq.  ft.  The  museums  are 
lighted  both  from  the  walls  and  the  roof.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  R.  S.  Ingram,  and  the  builder 
ex-Bailie  Calderwood. 

Proposed  County  Council  Offices,  New- 
port.— Colonel  Ducat,  R.E.,  held  a Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  at  the  Monmouthshire  County 
Council  offices,  Newport,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  with 
reference  to  an  application  by  the  County  Council 
to  borrow  10,000 /.  for  the  erection  of  a Council 
Chamber  and  an  extension  of  the  present  offices  at 
Pentonville,  Newport.  Mr.  Tanner,  the  County 
Surveyor,  was  in  attendance. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Ebbw  Vale,  Wales.— 
The  Ebbw  Vale  Urban  District  Council  has  decided 
to  erect  forty  workmen's  houses,  twenty  of  which 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  a loan  for  the  purpose 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  negotiated.  Mr.  T.  J.  Thomas,  the 
Council’s  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  prepared  three 
designs  for  the  approval  of  his  authority.  On  the 
ground  floor  a parlour,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  larder 
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are  provided  ; on  the  first  floor  one  bedroom,  the 

entire  width  of  the  front  of  the  house,  lighted  by 
two  windows,  a lesser  bedroom  in  the  main 
building,  and  another  immediately  over  the  scullery. 
The  dimensions  are  : — Parlour,  1 r ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft.  6 in. ; 
kitchen,  13  ft.  by  ri  ft.  6 in.;  scullery,  9 ft.  by  8 ft.; 
larder,  8 ft.  by  4 ft.;  first  floor — bedrooms,  15  ft.  by 
9 ft.  6 in.,  13  ft.  by  0 ft.,  and  13  ft.  by  8 ft.  In  the 
scullery  a fireplace,  boiler,  and  bath  are  shown,  the 
latter  to  be  supplied  from  the  boiler  when  required. 
This  part  of  the  building,  which  is  a wing  at  the 
rear,  can  be  entered  from  the  back,  so  that  a 
workman  can  bathe  and  change  before  entering  the 
living  rooms  at  all.  The  scullery  opens  into  the 
kitchen,  and  behind  the  door  is  the  bath. 

New  Bakery,  Aberdare  Co  - operative 
Society. — A new  bakery  has  been  erected  at  the 
Gadlys  on  a plot  of  freehold  ground  bought  by  this 
Society.  The  block  of  buildings  is  180  ft.  long  by 
20  ft.  wide,  and  two  floors  in  height.  It  is  built  of 
Nantmelyn  white  pressed  bricks,  with  red  Catty- 
brook  brick  dressings  to  the  doors,  windows,  &c. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  a bakery  17  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  cooling-room  13  ft.  by  20  ft.,  both  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  fitted  up  with  two  pairs 
of  Messrs.  Masons’  double-decker  ovens,  dough- 
mixing machinery,  hoist,  &c.,  with  stoking 
7 ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  in  the  rear.  Attached  to 
the  bakery  by  a covered  way  are  an  office  and 
engine-room,  with  one  of  Crossley’s  8 h.-p.  gas- 
engines.  The  cooling-room  opens  out  by  means  of 
sliding  doors  into  the  large  coach-house  38  ft.  by 
20  ft.  The  stable  block  at  the  south-west  comprises 
eight  stalls  and  horsebox  and  harness-room.  The 
cart-house  and  stable  are  paved  with  Staffordshire 
blue  brick.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  flour  stores, 
each  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  hoist  from  coach-house. 
Over  the  stable  is  a hay  and  corn  loft  73  ft.  by  15  ft. 
The  premises  have  been  built  hy  Messrs.  John 
Morgan  & Sons,  contractors,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  I.  LI.  Smith,  archi- 
tect, Aberdare,  at  a cost  of  3,000/. 


proposed  to  erect  a monument  in  Detroit  in  honour 

of  General  Alexander  Macomb,  and  the  design  of  a 
Washington  sculptor,  Mr.  Amateis,  has  been  ac- 
cepted.  Considerable  agitation  has  been  made 

in  San  Francisco  for  some  time  with  a view  to 
getting  the  city  supervisors  to  modify  the  ordinance 
which  limits  the  height  of  fireproof  buildings  to 
120  ft.  Several  builders  have  petitioned  that  the 
maximum  height  he  increased  to  170  ft.,  and  that 
the  limit  for  a six-story  building  should  be  raised 

from  80  ft.  to  loo  ft. The  Randolph  (Virginia) 

County  Commissioners  have  decided  to  erect 

a courthouse  at  a cost  of  about  75,000  dols. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  authorised  the  pur- 
chase of  the  county  courthouse  at  Olympia,  for  use 
as  the  State  capitol,  and  additions  estimated  to  cost 
175,000  dols.  will  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 
“ — The  designs  for  the  Westmoreland  County 
Courthouse  at  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  completed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Kauff- 
mann.  of  Pittsburg  ; the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  700.000  dols. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Harbour  Works,  Findochty,  Banffshire.— 
The  harbour  at  Findochty  is  to  be  deepened  and  a 
pier  constructed  at  Sterlochy.  The  Harbour  Com- 
missioners have  accepted  the' tender  of  Messrs.  John 
Adam  & Co.,  of  Glasgow,  the  amount  being  4,305/. 
The  work  will  be  carried  out  according  to  plans  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Reid,  C.E  , of  Inverness. 

Waterworks  Extension,  St.  Helens,  Lan- 
cashire.— A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  on  the  10th  inst.  at  St.  Helens  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Boulnois,  in  reference  to  the  application  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Borough  for  permission  to  borrow 
5,000/.  for  waterworks  purposes.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lack- 
land,  Borough  Water  Engineer,  explained  the  details 
of  the  undertaking. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — Five  new  rooms  are  shortly  to  be 
opened  at  the  Louvre,  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
tapestries,  furniture,  bronzes,  and  other  objects 
forming  the  collection  of  the  Garde  Meuble 

National. A large  composition  by  M.  Dagnan- 

Bouveret,  representing  “ Apollo  and  the  Muses,” 
has  been  placed  in  Richelieu  theatre  in  the  New 

Sorbonne. Various  private  art  exhibitions  of 

interest  are  now  open.  At  the  Durand-Ruel 
gallery,  a collection  of  Breton  landscapes  by  M. 
Henry  Moret  ; landscapes  by  M.  Guillaume  at  the 
Bertheim  gallery  ; and  at  Messrs.  Tooth’s  gallery 
the  “ monotype  " paintings  on  copper  by  M.  Gaston 
Guignard. M.  Patey,  the  medallist,  has  com- 

pleted his  model  for  the  medal  commemorative 
of  the  founding  of  Marseilles.  The  obverse  presents 
the  ancient  legend  of  the  city,  the  reverse  a view  of 
Marseilles,  with  the  date  at  the  base,  encircled  by  a 
garland. 

Germany. — The  castle  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  at  Tangermunde,  is  about  to  be  restored,  by 
command  of  the  German  Emperor;  Herr  Mdbius, 
the  well-known  architect,  has  been  charged  by  his 

Majesty  to  prepare  plans  for  the  work. Designs 

are  invited  by  Messrs.  Seemann  & Co.,  of  Leipzig, 
for  a facade  to  a large  building  ; the  competition  is 
open  to  all  architects  who  speak  the  German 
language,  and  five  awards  will  be  made.  The 
designs  have  to  be  sent  in  by  the  31st  inst.,  and  full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Seemann 
& Co. 

United  States. — The  President  has  appointed  a 
Commission  to  prepare  plans  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  city  of  Washington,  composed  as 
follows: — Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  of  Brooklyn,  Mass., 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  park  system  of  the 
city  ; Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  the  architect- 
in-chief  of  the  recent  Chicago  Exposition ; and 
these  two  gentlemen  have  been  authorised  to 
nominate  a third  person,  to  act  as  the  remaining 

member  of  the  Commission. The  great  waste  of 

water  in  Boston  is  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion ; during  1900  water  to  tne  amount  of  115I 
gallons  was  used  per  head  per  day,  as  com- 
pared with  hi  gallons  in  1899  and  103  gallons 
in  1898.  To  abate  this  waste  the  compulsory  use 
of  meters  is  under  consideration,  though  much  is 
probably  due  to  leakage  from  the  mains. It  is 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement 
—Mr.  W.  Scorer  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Gamble,  architects, 
of  Lincoln,  have  entered  into  partnership. 

The  Sti  dents  Column. — Owing  to  pressure 
of  other  matter  our  Student's  Column  article 
(“Sanitary  Fittings  and  Plumbing")  is  held  over 
ur.  till  next  week. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
in  practical  sanitary  science,  held  in  London,  on 
April  26  and  27,  twelve  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, and  the  following  five  candidates  were 
awarded  certificates :— F.  Elgar,  G.  B.  Grave, 
Kenneth  Gray,  Percy  B.  Sands,  and  Robert  Wood.  ’ 

Public  Crematoria. — The  Standing  Committee 
of  Law  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  ordered  to 
be  reported  with  amendments  to  the  House  the 
Cremation  Bill,  which  is  in  charge  of  Lord  Monks- 
well  and  Sir  W.  Foster.  The  amendments  provide 
that  every  public  crematorium  established  by  a 
Burial  Authority  shall,  before  it  is  used,  be  duly 
certified  by  that  Authority  to  the  Home  Secretary  as 
being  complete  and  properly  equipped  ; that  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  make  regulations  for  the 
registration  of  cremations  as  well  as  in  respect  of 
cremation  in  general ; and  that  the  regulations  shall 
be  laid  during  forty  days  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  Bill  enacts  that  in  all  cases  the 
approval  of  the  plans  of  proposed  crematoria  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  obtained  from  the  Locai 
Government  Board. 

Derwentwater.— The  National  Trust  for  Places 
of  Natural  Beauty  or  Historical  Interest  appeal  for 
contributions  towards  a sum  of  7,000/.  to  enable 
them  to  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  a portion 
of  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  property  which  they 
seek  to  purchase  covers  10S  acres,  known  a° 
Brandlehow  Park,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  thu 
lake,  below  the  Catbels  slopes,  and  near  Otterbield 
Bay  towards  the  north.  At  present  the  shores  of 
the  lake  belong  to  private  owners,  and  there  is  no 
general  access  to  them,  the  landing-places  excepted, 
i’he  proposed  purchase  would  give  the  public  access 
to  about  one-sixth  of  the  water-side,  and  prevent 
the  land  from  being  taken  for  other  purposes,  or,  at 
least,  from  being  disfigured  with  sign-boards  and 
advertisements. 

Street  Improvements,  Hammersmith.  — The 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council  recently 
passed  the  usual  statutory  resolution  for 
putting  into  operation  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act, 
for  carrying  out  a large  street  improvement  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Borough,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blythe-road.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the  Swan  laundry, 
so  that  Augustine-road  may  be  continued  into 
Blythe-road  ; for  the  removal  of  the  triangular 
projection  now  existing  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
Blythe-road  and  Dewhurst-road  ; and  for  the 
widening  of  Blythe-road  to  40  ft.  on  the  south  side, 
leaving  a valuable  area  for  the  purpose  of  recoup- 
ment. ^ 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee. — The 
Executive  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
announce  that  the  opening  of  their  new  testing 
station  at  Westbourne  Lodge,  Bayswater,  which 
had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
their  Chairman,  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  will  now  take 
place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 22nd  inst.,  when 
testing  operations  will  be  resumed  and  the  issue  of 
the  Committee's  reports,  which  have  already 
reached  an  aggregate  of  sixty,  will  again  be  regu- 
larly proceeded  with. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

York  Bricklayers’  Strike.— Members  of  the 
York  Branch  of  the  Bricklayers’  Operative  Society, 
to  the  number  of  over  200,  gave  an  hour’s  notice  at 
eleven  on  Saturday  morniDg  last  to  the  employers, 
and  left  at  noon,  taking  their  tools.  The  difference 
is  one  respecting  working  rules  hitherto  existing 
between  masters  and  men. 

Penrhyn  Quarries. — Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  reopening  the  above  and  giving  police 
protection  to  men  who  work,  but  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  it  ore  [than  a few  hundred  will  resume 
work 


LEGAL. 

THE  NEW  STREET  FROM  HOLBORN  TO 
THE  STRAND. 

The  case  of  the  London  County  Council  v.  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company,  Limited 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of 
Lords  Justices  Collins  and  Stirling,  on  Thursday,  the 
Sth  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendant  company 
from  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  dated  April 
25  last.  The  case  was  reported  in  the  Builder  of 
May  4,  1901. 

The  case  raised  a question  of  interpretation  of  a 
Section  of  the  London  County  Council  (Improve- 
ment) Act,  1S99.  When  the  Act  was  passed  the 
defendant  company  had  a generating  station  and 
works  tor  the  purpose  of  electric  lighting  in 
Sardinia-street,  the  whole  of  which  was  required  to 
be  taken  by  the  County  Council  for  the  purposes  of 
the  new  street  from  "Holborn  to  the  Strand.  A 
statutory  bargain  was  arrived  at  between  the 
parties  which  was  embodied  in  Section  5S  of  the 
Improvement  Act.  The  dispute  arose  under  Sub- 
Section  7,  which  provided  in  effect  that  the  Council 
before  the  date  of  conveyance  and  lease  of  the  new 
site  (which  the  Council  had  to  provide  for  the 
company)  should  pay  or  secure  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  company  a sum  equal  to  the  costs  of  erecting 
and  fitting-up  a new  generating  station  upon  the  new 
site  with  new  plant  of  a capacity  to  generate  and 
supply  electrical  energy  to  an  output  of  not  less  than 
4,000  kilowatts.  The  plaintiffs  contended  that  this 
meant  that  they  were  only  bound  to  provide  a sum 
equal  to  the  costs  and  expenses  of  erecting  and 
fitting  up  a new  generating  station,  with  new  plant, 
of  a capacity  to  generate  and  supply  electrical  energy 
to  an  output  of  not  less  than  4,000  kilowatts,  and 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  bear  the  expense  of  a 
new  plant  of  a capacity  to  generate  and  supply 
electrical  energy  to  an  output  of  5,000  kilowatts  or 
any  number  more  than  4,000  kilowatts,  on  the 
ground  that,  under  unusual  circumstances,  a more 
powerful  plant  might  be  required  to  generate 
and  supply  4,000  kilowatts.  The  defendants,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  sum  claimed  by 
them  was  based  on  the  station  and  plant  being 
of  a capacity  to  generate  and  supply  such  output  as 
a matter  of  practical  commercial  working,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  generate  and  supply 
an  output  of  not  less  than  a fixed  amount  without 
having  in  addition  to  the  minimum  plant  capable  of 
generating  or  supplying  such  an  amount  temporarily 
spare  or  extra  plant  in  case  of  a breakdown  or 
repairs.  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  held  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  right  in  their  contention,  and  granted  a 
declaration  to  that  effect— hence  the  present  appeal 
of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Cripps,  K.C.,  Mr.  Butcher,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Sargent  appeared  for  the  appellants ; and  Mr. 
Haldane,  K.C.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Methold  for  the  respondents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
Lord  Justice  Collins,  in  giving  judgment,  said  it  was 
obvious  that  in  order  to  ascertain  what  sum  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  County  Council,  they  must  have  a 
decision  by  competent  persons  on  questions  of  fact. 

It  was  substantially  agreed  that  the  matter  must  go 
to  an  arbitrator  as  to  some  part  of  the  matters  in 
dispute,  and  it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  antici- 
pate the  arbitration  by  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  judge  as  to  the  construction  of  a point  of 
law  arising  upon  the  section  in  question.  The 
short  point  of  law  which  the  learned  judge  had  to 
decide  was  whether,  as  a matter  of  law,  the 
arbitrator  was  to  be  debarred  from  allowing,  and 
therefore  calling  upon  the  defendants  to  pay  for 
anything  more  than  for  such  engines  which  could 
fairly  be  graded  up  to  4.000  kilowatts.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  if  he  were  sitting  as  a judge  bound  to 
disengage  the  question  of  law  from  that  of  fact  he 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  section  in 
question  the  proper  direction  would  be  that  the  sum 
to  be  paid  would  be  for  such  plant  as  would 
be  required  to  generate  for  a reasonable  period 
under  all  conditions  such  as  might  reasonably  be 
anticipated  an  energy  of  not  less  than  4,000  kilo- 
watts. Dealing  simply  with  the  matter  as  a judge 
directing  a jury,  he  could  not  lay  down  as  a matter 
of  law  that  nothing  more  than  four  machines  of  a 
capacity  of  1,000  kilowatts  would  be  required  to 
accomplish  that  purpose,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
could  he  lay  down  that  anything  more  would  be 
required.  That  would  be  for  experts  to  determine, 
and  if  they  said  that  four  such  engines  were  not 
competent  in  an  ordinary  commercial  sense  to  carry 
out  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  defendants  of 
continually  supplying  an  output  of  4,000  kilowatts 
then  the  County  Council  must  find  the  money  and 
pay  for  anything  more  that  was  required.  He 
thought  that  the  appeal  must  be  allowed. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling  concurred  and  the  appeal 
was  accordingly  allowed. 


ACTION  FOR  LIBEL  BY  ASPHALTERS  AND 
TAR-PAVIORS. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Grounds  and  Another 
f.  Hickman  and  Another  concluded  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  on  the  9th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Channell  and  a common  jury,  an  action  brought  by 
the  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Grounds  & Newton,  a firm  of 
asphalters  and  tar*paviors,  to  recover  from  the 
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defendants,  Messrs.  Hickman  & Leatherdale,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Woodford  Mail  and  the  W mislead 
Mail,  damages  for  alleged  libel. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  contracted  for  some 
years  to  do  the  tar-paving  and  other  work  for  the 
Woodford  Urban  District  Council,  and  that  in 
August,  1900,  the  defendants  published  in  the  two 
newspapers  in  question  reports  of  a speech 
delivered  by  a Mr.  John  Knight  at  a meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  added  the  following  paragraph  : “ Mr. 
John  Knight  made  some  very  forcible  criticisms 
on  Monday  evening  at  the  Woodford  Council  meet- 
ing on  what  he  fitly  described  as  the  ‘slovenly 
manner  in  which  the  tar-paving  contract  work  of 
the  parish  h^s  been  carried  out.’  He  proposed  that 
no  further  tar-paving  be  done  under  the  present 
contract  except  such  as  shall  be  approved  after  view 
by  the  Highway’s  Committee,  and  his  motion  was 
carried.  This  is  good  news.  Mr.  Knight  is  an 
authority  on  paving  work,  and  we  are  pleased  he 
has  soon  given  the  parish  the  benefit  of  the  open 
expression  of  his  opinion  that  the  ratepayers’  money 
is  being  wasted  when  contracts  are  given  to  incom- 
petent firms.” 

lhe  plaintiffs'  case  was  that  these  words  referred 
to  them,  and  were  defamatory  to  them.  The 
defendants  denied  that  the  paragraph  in  question 
referred  to  the  plaintiffs,  but  alternatively  pleaded 
that  if  it  could  be  so  construed  it  was  fair  comment 
on  a matter  of  public  interest.  In  another  issue  of 
their  papers  the  defendants  published  the  follow- 
ing ; — “ Messrs.  Grounds  & Newton,  the  present 
contractors  for  tar  paving  to  the  Woodford  Council, 
having  taken  exception  to  a paragraph  in  the  Mail 
stating  that  the  ratepayers’  money  must  not  be 
wasted  on  incompetent  firms,  we  hasten  to  make 
clear  to  our  readers  that  Messrs.  Grounds  & 
Newton’s  firm  was  not  one  of  the  ‘ incompetent 
firms’  therein  referred  to.  The  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion was  written  in  a general  sense,  and  was  only 
intended  to  emphasise  the  necessity  of  laying  out 
the  public  money  to  the  best  possible  advantage.” 

In  the  result  the  jury  awarded  the  plaintiffs  25Z. 
damages. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Mr.  F.  Dodd  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs, 
and  Mr.  M.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Campbell  Macrae 
for  the  defendants. 
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about  1,000/.  as  interest,  and  if  the  smaller  sum, 
only  about  400/.  in  interest.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  perfectly 
solvent  people  quite  able  to  pay  the  money  back  if 
the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Bemrose  were  successful. 
They  were  builders  in  a large  way  of  business,  and  it 
was  obviously  a great  disadvantage  to  them  to 
have  their  money  locked  up  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  said  that  four  vears  ago  his  clients 
tendered  to  Messrs.  Ford  1,500/.' 

Mr.  Walton  : In  full  discharge  ; not  on  account. 
Now  after  a long  argument  we  have  got  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Divisional  Court  in  our  favour.  The 
Divisional  Court  refused  a stay,  and  I submit  there 
is  no  ground  for  disturbing  the  decision  of  the 
Divisional  Court. 

In  the  result  Lord  Justice  Collins  said  it  seemed 
to  him  there  was  a substantial  point  of  law  to  be 
argued  on  the  appeal,  and  he  thought  that  a stay  of 
execution  ought  to  be  granted  until  the  hearing  of 
the  appeal,  on  the  defendants  paying  2,300/.  into 
court  and  the  taxed  costs  to  the  plaintiffs’  solicitor 
on  his  undertaking. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling  concurred. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT  AND  THE 
WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 


AN  IMPORTANT  BUILDING  CASE  : 

BUILDING  OWNERS  INTENTION  TO  APPEAL. 

The  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  K.C.,  on  the  13th 
inst.,  applied  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  in  re  an 
arbitration  between  Ford  & Co.  and  Bemrose  & 
Sons,  Limited,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of 
Lords  Justices  Collins  and  Stirling,  for  a stay  of 
execution  pending  an  appeal  by  the  defendants  trom 
the  decision  of  a Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
consisting  of  Justices  Kennedy  and  Phillimore  on 
the  rst  inst.  (Reported  in  the  Builder  of  May  4 
last.)  The  learned  counsel  stated  that  the  arbitrator 
(Mr.  Robert  Vigers)  had  stated  his  award  in  the 
form  of  a special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Divisional  Court  to  be  had  on  certain  points  of  law. 
The  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  made  that 
award  final.  From  this  decision  the  defendants 
wished  to  appeal  to  their  lordships.  The  plaintiffs 
were  builders  and  the  defendants  were  the 
building  owners.  A contract  was  entered  into 
in  May,  1895,  between  the  parties,  by  which 
the  plaintiffs  agreed  to  build  certain  large 
premises  at  Derby.  The  plaintiffs  tendered 
for  the  work  on  a bill  of  quantities  for  a lump  sum 
of  10,599/.  There  was  the  usual  provision  in  the 
contract  for  certificates  by  the  architect  for  extras 
The  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  architect  in 
1S97  gave  his  final  certificate  certifying  that  there 
was  a balance  owing  to  Messrs.  Ford  of  1,530/.  odd. 
Messrs.  Ford  refused  that  sum  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  insufficient,  and  then  they  put  into  force 
the  arbitration  clause  in  the  contract.  The 
arbitration  took  place,  and  the  award  was  the 
result.  The  whole  point  between  the  parties 
was  this  : Messrs.  Bemrose  & Sons  said  that 
the  contract  was  for  a lump  sum  plus  the 
certificated  extras.  Messrs.  Ford  said  the  con- 
tract was  for  10,599/.,  but  inasmuch  as  the  quanti- 
ties upon  which  they  tendered,  and  which  were 
presented  to  them  by  Messrs.  Bemrose's  architect 
turned  out  to  be  insufficient,  they  were  entitled 
to  belmade  good  that  insufficiency  to  the  extent  of 
about  3,000/.  The  arbitrator  found  that  as  the 
quantities  were  incorrect,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
building  trade  that  the  deficiency  should  be  made 
good,  and  in  respect  of  that  deficiency  nearly  3,000/. 
had  been  found  against  the  building  owners 
Messrs.  Bemrose  admitted,  of  course,  that  there  was 
a very  substantial  point  of  law  to  be  decided,  and 
all  they  desired  was  a stay  of  execution  pending 
the  appeal  being  heard.  His  clients  were  willing  to 
secure  to  the  plaintiffs  thefull  fruits  of  their  judgment 
and  to  pay  them  the  sum  found  against  defendants 
upon  the  architect’s-  certificate.  They  were  also 
willing  to  pay  the  costs  on  the  plaintiffs’  solicitors 
undertaking  to  return  them  if  the  appeal  should 
prove  successful,  and  to  pay  the  balance  in  dispute 
into  Court  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal. 

Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  K.C.,  for  Messrs.  Ford  & Co. 
said  he  could  not  accede  to  the  application.  His 
-lients  had  been  kept  out  of  their  money  for  four 
fears.  If  5,000/.  was  due  to  them  they  had  lost 


RESULT  OF  PROCEEDING  UNDER  THE  WRONG  ONE. 

The  case  Davies  v.  Nash  (reported  in  these 
columns  a few  weeks  ago)  came  again  before  Judge 
Stonor  on  Tuesday  at  Marylebone  County  Court. 
Mr.  T.  Davies,  a plasterer,  Kensal-terrace,  Kensal- 
green,  was  the  plaintiff,  and  he  sought,  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act, to  recover  damages  from  Mr. 
David  Henry  Nash,  builder,  Fernhead-road,  Padding- 
ton, the  claim  being  in  respect  of  personal  injuries 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  owing  (it  was  contended) 
to  negligence,  for  which  the  defendant  was  respon- 
sible, in  the  construction  of  a ceiling  scaffold. 

At  the  previous  hearing  the  jury  found  that  there 
was  no  defect  in  the  scaffold,  and  that  the  defendant 
was  not  guilty  of  negligence  which  caused  the 
accident.  Judgment  was  accordingly  given  for  the 
defendant,  but  his  Honour  suggested  that  the 
plaintiff  might  have  a claim  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Nonweiler,  solicitor,  appearing  for 
the  defendant,  now  intimated  that  on  behalf  of  his 
client  he  consented  to  the  plaintiff  receiving  10/., 
which  was  all  that  he  could  claim  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  He  (Mr.  Nonweiler) 
however,  applied  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  for 
costs  in  the  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  The  case  had  been  adjourned  at  the  request  of 
the  other  side,  with  a view  to  joining  another 
builder  to  the  action,  but  six  months  having  elapsed 
before  notice  was  given  to  the  second  builder, 
the  latter  could  not  be  made  a party  to  the  action. 

Ultimately  his  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the 
Plaintiff  for  the  10/ , and  allowed  the  defendant  the 
costs  of  the  previous  action. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  defendant’s  costs 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  the  compensa- 
tion awarded  the  applicant. 


defendants.  He  said  his  firm  would  charge  3d. 
for  a rebate,  which  would  include  a fine 
edge.  The  price  of  2d.  charged  by  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  rebate  ought  to  include  a fine  edge.  In  his 
opinion,  three  months  was  a reasonable  period  in 
which  to  carry  out  such  slab  work  as  in  that  case 
7>eyen  and  a-half  months  was  an  unreasonable  period 
to  take  for  such  work. 

Cross-examined:  There  was  a distinction  between 
sawn  edges  and  rebates.  A rebate  was  not 
complete  without  it  was  rubbed,  but  a sawn  edge 
could  either  be  rubbed  or  left  rough,  according  to 
the  order.  An  extra  charge  would  be  made  for 
rubbing  a sawn  edge. 

Mr.  David,  one  of  the  plaintiff  firm,  said  that 
when  the  defendants  wrote  that  they  would  he 
ready  shortly  for  the  slates,  he  put  the  matter  in 
hand  and  delivery  took  place  soon  afterwards  His 
firm  did  not  delay  the  matter.  As  to  the  chases  it 
was  no  part  of  a slate-mason’s  duty  to  make  them. 
The  quotation  stated  that  a penny  would  be  charged 
for  rubbing  exposed  edges,  which  were  edges  that 
could  easily  be  seen  or  felt.  The  edges  of  the 
rebates  were  exposed  edges,  and  therefore  came 
within  the  specification.  There  were  three  edges 
to  the  rebates,  and  they  charged  threepence. 

Cross-examined  : He  charged  only  for  the  edges 
on  the  exposed  rebates  which  were  on  the  doors 
The  edges  of  the  rebates  where  the  slabs  were 
joined  had  not  been  charged  for. 

The  case  occupied  nearly  a whole  day,  and  his 
Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  had  heard  it 
because  he  knew  from  experience  of  the  enormous 
expense  which  would  have  been  incurred  had  he 
referred  it.  He  would  not  go  into  the  matter  in 
detail  in  giving  judgment,  except  to  say  that  the 
hne  edge  was  necessary,  and  the  plaintiffs  were 
justified'  in  charging  for  it  as  they  did.  On  the 
whole  he  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
claim  and  counter-claim,  with  costs. 

Judgment  was  entered  accordingly 


SLATE  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

At  the  Southwark  County  Court,  on  the  8th  inst., 
his  Honour,  Judge  Addison,  K.C.,  heard  a remitted 
action,  in  which  Messrs.  Roberts,  Adlard,  & Co. 
slate  merchants,  of  Dockhead,  Bermondsey,  sued 
Messrs.  Nightingale,  builders,  to  recover  24/.  5s.  8d 
balance  of  account  for  slating  supplied  and  work 
done.  The  defendants  admitted  the  claim,  but 
counter-claimed  in  regard  to  five  items. 

Mi\  Bankes  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
Mr.  Duckworth  for  the  defendants. 

The  case  on  the  counter-claim  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Duckworth.  He  said  the  action  was  originally 
brought  for  250/.  odd,  but  his  clients  made  a pay- 
ment of  220/.,  leaving  31/.  4s.  2d.  On  the  day  the 
writ  was  issued  a further  sum  of  Cl.  18s.  6d.  was 
paid,  thus  reducing  the  claim  to  24/.  5s.  Sd.  The 
defendants  tendered  on  a bill  of  quantities  for  a 
contract  for  the  baths  in  Lattimer-road,  Wimbledon 
for  the  Wimbledon  Corporation,  and  they  entered 
into  a sub-contract  with  the  plaintiffs  for  the  roofing 
and  the  supply  and  fixing  of  some  slate  slabs  to 
form  slipper  baths.  The  order  was  given  as  far 
back  as  December  28,  1899,  and  there  was  a pro- 
vision that  certain  large  thick  slabs  were  to  be 
supplied  whole.  This  was  found  to  be  almost  im- 
possible, and  the  architect  allowed  the  slabs  to  be 
delivered  in  two  pieces,  with  a perpendicular  rebated 
joint.  There  was  considerable  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  accepting  the  order  for  the  roofing 
it  not  being  booked  until  March,  but  the  defendants 
held  that  that  for  the  slabs  was  entered  in  Decem- 
ber. The  roofing,  however,  was  proceeded  with 
and  was  finished  within  reasonable  time,  but  the 
slabs  were  not  supplied  and  fixed  until  the  following 
September  and  October,  and  the  defendants  con- 
tended that  this  was  an  unreasonable  time  to  take 
for  such  work.  The  first  item  in  the  counter-claim 
was  in  regard  to  a fine  edge  on  the  rebate,  for 
which  10/.  17s  1 id.  was  charged.  The  defendants 
contended  that  this  fine  edge  was  included  in 
the  price  paid  for  the  rebate,  as  per  schedule. 

Mf-  J-  ]■  Greenwood,  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Williams  & Co.,  slate  merchants,  was  called  by  the 


THE  ACTION  AGAINST  A DISTRICT 
COUNCIL  FOR  NUISANCE. 

The  case  of  Hawkes  v.  (he  Leyton  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in  the 

SonnolL?1kT°k°n,tl7  I4th  inst"  0,1  tl,e  applica- 
tion of  the  defendants  for  a modification  of  the 
order  of  sequestration  granted  against  them  by  his 
lordship  and  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Anneal 
The  case  was  reported  in  the  issue  of  tile  Builder  of 
May  ir.  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  ordered  that  the  writ 
of  sequestration  should  issue  against  the  defendants 
for  disobeying  an  injunction  granted  in  April  last 
year  restraining  the  defendants,  at  the  suit  of  the 
plaintiff,  a resident  at  Leyton,  from  carrying  on 
their  works  in  connexion  with  electric  li-hting 
in  such  a way  as  to  cause  a nuisancf 
by  noise  and  vibration.  On  two  occasions  the 
operation  of  the  injunction  was  suspended  on 
undertakings  given  by  the  Council,  on  whose  behalf 
it  was  stated  that  they  were  erecting  steam  plant 
which  would  be  no  nuisance.  Upon  apnea]  the 
Court  of  Appeal  confirmed  the  order  of  Mr  Justice 
Buckley,  but  limited  the  injunction  to  noise  and 
vibration  caused  by  gas-engines.  The  plaintiff 
afterwards  applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Buckle?  for  a 
writ  of  sequestration  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendants  had  deliberately  and  wilfully  disobeyed 
the  order  of  the  Court,  and,  as  before’ stated,  to 
lordship  granted  the  application  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  confirmed  his  order,  but  directed  that  the 
writ  should  lie  in  the  office  for  one  week  in  order  to 
give  the  defendants  an  opportunity  to  apply  to  Mr 
Justice  Buckier-  for  any'  indulgence  X?  mighi 
think  themselves  entitled  to  ■>  b 

Mr.  Henry  TerreH  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Dibdin, 
K.C.),  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  said  that  since 

nr  Act-  rvf  lUo  r' a UI.U  SinCC 


— ,,  ..........  .....  uttcuutims,  said  that  q hn- 

the  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  May  s a special 
meeting  of  the  Council  had  been  held  at  which  5 
members  were  present  with  the  exception  of  four 
and  a resolution  was  unanimously  passed  that  the 
clerk  should  be  instructed  to  make  this  application 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  Court  that  the  Conn™ 
were  not  aware  until  the  motion  for  sequestration 
was  made  that  there  had  been  any  breach  of  the 
order  or  undertaking  ; that  it  was  tlieir  intention 
strictly  to  obey  the  order,  and  their  desire  to 
apologise  to  the  Court  for  their  disobedience  Those 
resoluHons  were  proved  by  an  affidavit  ol  Mr 
Atkins,  the  chairman.  He  (counsel)  now  asked  that 
the  writ  of  sequestration  be  discharged  upon  the 
defendants  undertaking  not  to  use  gas  engines 
except  in  the  case  of  emergency.  6 

Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  A.  (i  Beckett 

J/the  CourtthePlainliff’Iert  the  raattcr  the  llands 
, . JusBee  Buckley  said  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  there  had  been  by  the  defendants  a very  grave 
breach  of  the  order  of  the  Court.  The  order  lm 
should  make  would  be  one  restraining  the  de- 
fendants from  working  gas  engines  at  all  He 
imposed  the  term  of  the  defendants  submitting  to 
an  injunction,  so  that  in  case  the  order  was  dis- 
obeyed  there  would  be  some  responsible  person  who 
could  be  sent  to  prison.  He  would  suspend  th? 
1SS“u.  °f.vthe_,T‘t  °f  9effue3tration  till  June  17  to 
enable  the  defendants  to  take  professional  advic? 
and  be  able  to  tell  his  Lordship  £hat  they  proposed 
to  do  to  enable  them  then  to  provide  for  thei? 
requirements  without  nuisance.  If  he  was  then 
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satisfied  with  their  proposals  he  should  be  prepared 
to  grant  a further  extension  of  time.  The  motion 
would  accordingly  stand  over  till  Monday,  June  17. 
Order  accordingly. 


AN  ARCHITECT'S  ACTION  FOR  FEES. 

THE  case  of  West  v.  Barclay  came  on  on  the  14th 
inst.  before  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  sitting  without  a 
jurv,  in  the  King's  Bench  Division.  This  was  an 
action  by  the  plaintiff,  an  architect,  practising  in 
Maddon-street,  to  recover  from  the  defendant  295/., 
the  balance  of  fees  he  alleged  to  be  due  to  him. 

The  material  facts  were  as  follows  . — The  defen- 
dant employed  the  plaintiff  to  carry  out  certain  im- 
provements at  Gaddesby  Hall,  in  Leicestershire, 
at  a cost  of  14.349*.  and  the  question  in  dis- 
pute was  whether  the  plaintiff  was  to  be 
limited  to  the  ordinary  5 per  cent,  upon  the  total 
usually  charged,  or  iwhether  he  was  entitled  to  an 
extra  5 per  cent.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  he  was 
entitled,  by  reason  of  an  agreement  which  he  had 
entered  into  with  the  defendant  to  keep  and  pass 
the  accounts,  and  to  act  as  builder  and  contractor 
as  well  as  architect,  to  an  extra  5 per  cent.,  making 
10  per  cent,  in  all.  The  defendant,  while  admitting 
that  there  was  such  an  agreement,  alleged  that  5 per 
cent,  was  all  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to. 

His  Lordship  having  heard  evidence  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  plaintiff’s  claim  for  10  per  cent, 
was  clearly  untenable,  but  thought  that  he  was 
entitled  to  something  beyond  the  5 per  cent  scale, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  done  more  than  an  architect 
would  have  done  under  that  scale.  He  accordingly 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  remuneration 
at  the  rate  of  "]}•  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  after 
certain  items  had  been  deducted  ; and  in  the  result, 
on  the  state  of  accounts  between  the  parties,  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant  with  costs. 

Mr.  Reginald  Brown,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Bower  appeared  as  couusel  for  plaint: ff ; and  Mr. 
Reginald  Bray,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Bonsey  for  the 
defendant. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

770. — A GAS  Regulator  : R.  Hein  and  T.  Hahn. 
—The  gas  Hows  around  a valve  to  a floating  bell 
which  is  dipped  into  mercury,  and  passes  thence 
through  pipes  to  the  outlet.  As  the  bell  rises  the 
Vaive — to  the  stem  of  which  it  is  fixed— closes 
upon  its  seat,  the  overlying  packing  will  adjust 
itself  to  the  upper  fixed  seating  of  the  valve  in  the 
face  of  which  a groove  is  cut  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  exit  tube  is  provided  with  a regulating  screw. 

7S2.  — Apparatus  for  Ventilators:  W.  B. 
Johnson. — In  an  opening  of  the  wall  is  fitted  a 
frame  which  carries  a set  of  curved  louvres  that 
will  act  as  baffle-plates,  the  middle  one  being 
extended  and  pivoted  at  its  sides  so  that  it  may 
serve  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  inlet  opening, 
and  also  to  separate  the  incoming  from  the  out- 
going currents  of  air. 

791.— Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone  : H. 
Schiirholz.  — After  the  lime  has  been  wetted  in 
baskets  it  is  spread  over  a layer  of  damp  sand  from 
the  pit  in  a mixing-cylinder,  and  is  covered  with 
another  layer  of  sand,  superfluous  moisture  in  both 
components  being  absorbed  by  the  slaking  of  the 
lime  ; water  is  subsequently  added  to  the  resultant 
dry  powder,  and  the  blocks  are  then  moulded  and 
hardened. 

Soo— A Holdfast  for  Pipes:  J.  Hague.—  The 
holdfast  is  devised  for  fastening  socketed  rainwater 
or  waste  pipes  against  the  walls  of  buildings 
Elongated  and  inclined  slots  are  cut  in  two  Hat 
wings  or  lugs,  which  are  combined  with  the  pipe- 
socket. 

819— Tiles  for  Walls  and  Roofs:  W.  F. 
Jones. — ' The  tiles,  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a lozenge, 
have  their  lower  ribs  on  the  inside  and  their  upper 
ribs  on  the  outside,  with  rebated  sides  for  inter- 
locking purposes,  together  with  inside  ribs  or  ridges 
and  nail-holes  for  the  hanging  ribs.  The  flowing  of 
water  beyond  the  joints  and  its  suction  by  capillary 
attraction  are  prevented  by  means  of  grooves  made 
in  the  side  ribs. 

848. — Chimney  Cowls  and  Tops  : J.  Linkleter. 
— The  inventor  has  devised  a spiral  band  which, 
when  it  is  mounted  so  as  to  rotate  upon  a vertical 
spindle,  is  provided  with  additional  blades  that  it 
may  be  turned  by  the  wind. 

885.— A Contrivance  for  Use  in  Dry  Docks, 
and  Similar  Purposes:  R.  Lewis.— A bilge-block, 
which  rests  on  the  vertically-moving  portion  of  a 
screw-jack,  is  pivoted  to  the  framing  ; the  lower 
platform  is  set  to  turn  about  an  axle  in  such  a 
manner  that  pressure  upon  the  bilge-block  will  tend 
to  cause  the  platform  to  turn  in  a direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  hands  of  a clock,  the  amount  of 
pressure  being  indicated  to  the  workman  at  the 
hand-wheels  of  the  screw  which  lifts  or  lowers  the 
movable  part  of  the  screw-jack  by  means  of  the 
attachment  to  a spring  balance  of  the  one  end  of  a 
wire,  whereof  the  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  plat- 
form. The  position  of  the  screw  is  shown  with  an 
indicator,  and — in  a variant  shape — one  hand-wheel 
may  serve  to  move  two  bilge-blocks. 

891.— Lathing  of  “Expanded  Metal”:  R.  G. 
Sykes. — Lathing  intended  for  fireproof  buildings  is 


made  of  rolled  sheets  of  which  the  V-channels  or 
strips  are  bent  in  opposite  directions  ; in  another 
shape  the  joining-strips  are  twisted,  and  in  that  case 
all  the  channels  are  made  so  as  to  be  opened  out- 
wards. 

896. — A Clutch  for  Lifting  and  Similar 
Gear  : J.  T.  F.  Conti.— For  an  automatical  disen- 
gagement of  the  clutch  at  a predetermined  time, 
and  (in  the  case  of  control  by  the  governor  of  a 
Meyer  expansion  gear)  for  rendering  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  valve  spindle  a function  of  the 
extent  of  movement  of  the  governor,  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  governor  moves  lengthwise  a screwed 
socket,  for  each  position  of  which  will  be  established 
a corresponding  position  of  the  expansion  slides  of 
the  engine  ; then  as  the  spindle  continues  to  revolve 
it  will,  by  means  of  the  socket,  liberate  a projection 
which  has  been  engaged  by  the  governor  with  a 
pinion.  That  same  object  will  also  be  attained  by 
substituting  for  the  socket  a screwed  ring  that 
encompasses  a muff  around  the  spindle,  and  will  be 
moved  lengthwise  by  the  governor. 

9:16. — An  Appliance  for  Windows  : E.  Kiebbtf. 
— For  opening  or  closing  a window  or  hinged 
frame  the  cord  is  fastened  to  a curved  pierced  stay- 
rod  pivoted  on  to  the  window,  and  is  then  passed 
over  a pulley  mounted  upon  a lever  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a catch  which  (upon  release  of  the  cord)  a 
spring  draws  into  engagement  with  the  stav-rod, 
which  a pull  of  the  free  end  of  the  cord  will  again 
liberate.  The  movement  of  the  lever  is  limited  in 
extent  by  means  of  a stop  formed  upon  the  Hanged 
bracket  that  carries  the  lever  and  has  a fixed 
support. 

(536. — fittings  of  Basins  for  Lavatories  : 
w' D.  Mould.— A bracket  for  lavatory  basins  and 
similar  purposes  consists  of  a front  bar  and  two 
separated  sides,  each  of  which  is  indented  at 
intervals  in  order  that  any  length  may  be  broken 
off.  The  sides  will  slide  through  slotted  projections 
upon  angle-irons  of  the  corner-joints,  and  can  be 
then  fastened  with  set-screws.  For  brackets  that 
have  no  front  bars  the  sides  consist  of  two  parts, 
whereof  one  slides  over  the  other. 

940.  — Regulator  - Valves  for  Flushing 
Mechanism  : J.  Shanks.— In  this  invention,  which 
is  adapted  also’  for  use  with  ships’  closets,  the  valve 
is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a weighted  cylinder 
that  has  a slot  in  which  slides  a rod;  on  the  end  of 
the  rod  is  a block  through  which  the  lever  of  the 
discharge-valve  is  inserted.  As  soon  as  the  dis- 
charge-valve has  been  operated  the  block  will  im- 
pinge against  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  so  deliver 
the  flush  as  it  lifts  the  cylinder  and  the  valve,  but 
the  cylinder  will,  through  gravity,  sink  so  as  to  shut 
the  valve  adJsoon  as  the  handle  has  been  released. 
In  some  cases  the  valve  may  be  fastened  to  a 
block  which  will  work  within  a cylinder  as  the 
handle  is  being  operated,  a relieving  valve  being 
fitted  in  the  block. 

953. — Folding  Gates  : J.  Bode. — Vertical  bars 
pivoted  to  top  and  bottom  links  constitute  a fold- 
ing gate,  which  is  mounted  upon  a post  from  which 
are  projections  on  to  which  the  bars  are  pivoted.  The 
outer  ends  of  bars  pivoted  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  post  are  bent  and  provided  with  rollers  that 
will  engage  at  opposite  sides  in  slots  cut  in  the 
remotest  vertical  bar.  They  are  also  linked  together 
so  that  when  the  handle  is  moved  to  operate  a lever 
the  two  bars  will  move  to  either  open  out  or  fold  up 
the  gate  ; a catch  retains  the  lever  in  either  position. 
Loops  from  the  lever,  that  engage  alternately  with 
the  bars,  have  projections  that  cause  the  lever  to 
draw  some  of  the  bars  inwards  and  to  force  the 
other  bars  outwards  at  the  folding  of  the  gate. 

961. — Tools  for  Road-making  and  Trench- 
ing Machines  : H.  Morrison. — Bars  and  levers 
forming  a parallel  motion  carry  the  square  spindle 
upon  which  the  tool  is  mounted.  Since  the  spindle 
is  rigid  as  regards  the  bar,  the  tool  will  remain 
always  parallel  with  itself  as  it  is  lifted  and  de- 
pressed by  the  worm  and  sector.  For  removal  of 
broken  earth  the  tool-holder  is  fitted  with  a digger 
or  scoop. 

969. — Roofing.Tiles  : H.  Wilkcn. — In  order  that 
the  outer  surface  of  the  roof  when  tiled  shall  present 
no  projections,  the  tiles  are  fashioned  with  tongued 
and  grooved  edges  that  will  interlock,  and  with 
bevelled  lower  edges  that  will  fit  into  corresponding 
angular  recesses  in  the  tiles  next  below,  whilst  the 
lower  ends  of  the  side  ribs  of  the  tiles  next  above  fit 
into  recesses  in  the  middle  of  the  angular  portions, 
the  tiles  being  laid  so  as  to  break  joint. 

1,054. — Siphonical  Discharge  : S.  Clark. — The 
lifting  of  a valve  allows  the  discharge  to  enter  the 
longer  leg  of  the  siphon,  thus  starting  the  action. 
The  valve-rod  is  joined  to  a pivoted  lever  upon  the 
free  end  of  which  is  a disc  that  forms  the  top  of 
bellows  placed  in  communication  with  a ball. 
When  the  ball  is  squeezed  the  valve  is  lifted  for  start- 
ing the  flush,  as  the  lever  is  thereby  forced  upwards. 

1,063.— Flushing  Apparatus:  R.  Pauls.  — To 
the  float  is  attached  the  sliding  piston  of  the  stand- 
pipe, through  openings  in  which,  as  well  as  through 
an  annular  groove  in  the  piston,  the  supply-pipe 
will  discharge.  The  supply  becomes  cut  off  with  the 
rising  of  the  float,  and  when  the  latter  is  lifted  still 
higher  with  the  pull  the  flush  will  escape  through 
holes  in  the  stand-pipe  as  they  are  left  uncovered 
by  the  piston. 

1, 1 18.— Manufacture  of  Bricks:  T.  Whittaker. 
— The  upper  of  the  two  plungers  is  mounted  upon  a 
cross  piece  which  is  vertically  reciprocated  with 


cranks  upon  the  shaft,  whilst  cams  upon  the  shaft 

reciprocate  a cross  head  which  carries  the  lower 
plunger.  The  surplus  clay  is  squeezed  back  again 
into  the  mill  as  the  lower  plunger  rises  after  the 
upper  plunger  has  been  depressed  into  the  mould 
and  clay  is  filled  into  the  mould.  The  pug-mill 
becomes  automatical^  arrested  when  the  lower 
plunger  is  lifted  above  the  opening  in  the  mould, 
the  plungers  then  press  the  brick  between  them 
and  ascend  to  raise  it  out  of  the  mould.  A cross 
head  moves  a pusher,  which  transfers  the  brick  to 
the  second  mould  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  required, 
and  the  pug-mill  is  again  started  with  the  action 
downwards  of  the  lower  plunger.  The  machine  to 
which  the  improvement  relates  is  specified  in 
No.  7,456  of  1893. 

1,141. — Means  of  Affixing  Plastic  Materials 
TO  Woodwork.:  S.  Elliott.— For  securing  plaster, 
cement,  asphalt,  and  similar  plastic  materials  the 
inventor  has  devised  flattened  discs  composed  of 
cement,  earthenware,  &c.,  having  undercut  or 
bevelled  edges  which  are  to  be  affixed  to  the  wood- 
work with  inclined  nails,  and  over  which  the  plastic 
coating  can  then  be  laid.  The  discs  are  described  as 
being  available  instead  of  laths  in  the  construction 
of  fireproof  ceilings,  walls,  floors,  roofs,  and  so  on. 

1,148.— Conduits  for  Electrical  Conduc- 
tors : Siemens  Bros.  & Co.,  A.  E.  Foster,  and  H.  J. 
Nolt. — The  troughs  or  conduits  have  their  lids 
thickened  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  fitting 
shoulders,  and  they  have  also  portions  that  project 
within  them  which  will  afford  a raised  support  for 
the  conductor  as  well  as  provide  a spigot-joint. 

1,200.— A Bracket  for  Shelving  : B.  Smith.— 
A wedge  having  inclined  teeth  is  tongued  and 
grooved  on  to  the  wedge  to  which  the  angle-iron 
support  is  fastened  ; the  support  has  a slot  that 
takes  the  pin  of  the  former  wedge  ; in  the  end  of 
the  bookcase  is  a groove  which  receives  the  two 
wedges  that  become  jammed  through  the  weight 
upon  the  shelf.  The  bracket  can  be  freed  for  its 
adjustment  by  a lifting  of  the  toothed  wedge. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  17. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Howard  Lectures). — Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Eborall  on  ‘‘Polyphase  Electric  Working.”  IV.  8p.m. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section.  — Mr. 
P.  E.  Newton  on  “ A Tour  in  Mid-France.”  7 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  18. 

Architectural  Association. — Last  Spring  Visit,  to  Ches- 
terfield House,  Mayfair  (Lord  Burtoffs).  2.30  p.m. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. — 
Oswestry  meeting. 

Royai  Institution. — Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
on  “ The  Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Egypt."  II.  3p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to  Pit- 
firrane  House  and  Pittencrieff  House  and  Glen. 

Monday,  May  20. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Professor 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C  L.,  on  “The  Sources  and 
Growth  of  Architecture  in  Egypt,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  8 p.m. 

Institution  0/  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  works 
of  the  Renewable  Electric  Lamp  Company,  Brunswick- 
place,  City-road,  N.  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  21. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Professor 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  on  ‘‘The  Rise  and  De- 
velopment of  Egyptian  Art.”  8 p.m, 

Wednesday,  May  22. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  ( Birmingham 
Local  Section).— Discussion  on  Mr.  A.  C.  Eborall’s  paper, 
“ Some  Notes  of  Polyphase  Substation  Machinery." 
7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  23. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  ( Lectures  on  Car • 
pentry  and  Joinery). — Mr.  E.  J.  Burr  on  “Timber 
Houses.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  ( Dublin  Section). — 
Annual  general  meeting.  Mr.  W.  Tallow  on  “The 
Arrangement  of  Accumulators  in  a Small  Installation.” 
7.30  pm. 

Saturday,  May  25. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
on  “ The  Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Egypt.  ' III.  3 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  2.— By  Baxter,  Payne.  & Leppek  (at 
Bromley). 

Bromley,  Kent.  — Newman-rd.,  Fairligbt,  f., 

r.  63/.  ;£r,o70 

4 to  18  (even)  Weston-gfove,  u.t.  6o£  yrs. 

gr.  3**-  - 

May  3.— By  Hussey  & Son  (at  Exeter). 

Woodbury,  Devon.— Three  closes  of  land,  4 a.  3 r, 

27  P-,  f-  393 

Helena  Villa  and  1 r.  15  p.,  f.  500 

Four  freehold  cottages  510 

Exton  Farm,  78  a.  o r.  28  p.,  f.  2,57° 

Upper  Nutwell  Hou£cand36a.  1 r.  12  p.,  f.  .„  2,850 

Upton  Pyne,  Devon. — Five  freehold  cottages  ....  366 

By  David  Burnett  & Co.  (at  Exeter). 

Exmoulh,  Devon. — Marpool-rd.,  Ryll-court  and 

10  a.  o r.  31  p.,  f.  6,000 

May  6.  — By  Blake  & Carpenter. 

Croydon. — Waddon-rd.,  Wadden  House  and  15; at 

2 r.  15  p.,  f.  21,200 

By  G.  Brinsley  & Son. 

Enfield. — Park-ter.,  f.g.r.  52/.  10s.,  reversion  in  8 6' 

y" ’,3io 
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EL.  one's  large  painting  of  Christ  on  the  I two  rustic  lovers  are  seated  in  front  of  a land- 

„ , ...  a,:.,  c^mhnlism  of  scaDe  and  village  bathed  in  evening  ig  » 


Cross;  but  this  attempt  at  symbolism  of 
position  (for  which  the  Hanging  Committee 
are  responsible)  will  not  do  ; the  painting 
is  no  more  a Magdalen  than  anything  else  ; 
any  name  would  do  for  it.  With  M.  Prin- 
temp’s  " Songe  d’Automne  ” we  are  in  a 
different  region  ; this  figure  reclined  in  the 
forest  on  the  dead  leaves  is  a poem,  and  a 
fine  one.  M.  Lenoir's  " Eros  ' is  worth 
notice  for  fine  painting,  and  bright  expression, 
also  M.  Zacharies  clever  little  picture  “ La 
Femme  a l'Oiseau,"  a kneeling  figure  with 
her  face  foreshortened,  and  snapping  her 
fingers  at  a bird  fluttering  about— a really 
pretty  and  original  fancy,  and  admirable  in 
colour.  Pretty  also,  though  much  inferior  to 
the  last-named  in  an  artistic  sense,  is  M.  Le 
Quesne's  fancy  of  three  nymphs  decked  with 
coins  and  little  else,  representing  “ La 
Monnaie  Franchise.'’  M.  Henner  has  a 
small  nude  figure  in  a dark  landscape,  of  his 
usual  type  of  feeling  and  execution— called, 
oddly  enough,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
catalogue,  “ Portrait.” 

A fiue  decorative  painting  is  exhibited  by 
Mile.  Marie  Carpentier  (a  pupil  ol  M. 
Raphael  Collin),  under  the  title  “ Repos,”  a 
richly  and  broadly  treated  evening  landscape 
with  draped  figures ; a kind  ot  work  which 
one  only  sees  in  a French  exhibition— no 
English  artist  seems  to  have  the  feeling  for 
it ; or  is  it  perhaps  supposed  that  neither 
the  Academy  nor  the  public  in  this  country 
would  appreciate  such  purely  intellectual 
painting,  and  that  therefore  the  effect  would 
be  thrown  away?  A decorative  picture  ot 
another  kind,  and  the  value  of  which  is  more 
open  to  question,  is  M.  Quost  s curious 
work,  " Panneau  Decoratif,”  consisting  of  a 
very  tlat  and  artificial  treatment  of  a flower- 
ing garden,  making  a kind  of  screen  of  what 
may  truly  be  called  "artificial  flowers”  in 
the  foreground,  while  in  the  background  are 
seen  some  grey  silhouetted  figures  of  girls  in 
the  ghost  of  ordinary  costume.  This  is  a 
State  commission  — we  do  not  learn  for 
what.  It  comes  as  near  as  is  possible  to 
making  a picture  into  a mere  pattern. 

Among  figure  pictures  which  come  nearer 
to  life  and  humanity  is  the  "L’ Adieu  ’’  of  M. 
Ridel,  whose  fine  works  in  which  figures  of 
everyday  life  are  treated  in  a poetic  manner 
have  been  before  mentioned  in  our  columns. 
This  consists  of  two  ladies  on  a pier  watch- 
ing a retreating  steamer,  one  supporting  the 
other  ; the  point  of  the  work  is  the  manner 
in  which  a realistic  representation  is  subdued 
in  treatment  and  colour  so  as  to  give  a kind 
of  imaginative  glamour  to  it;  this  is  not, 
however,  quite  equal  to  some  of  this  painters 
previous  works  of  the  same  class.  M. 
Maxence's  “ Le  Livre  aux  CEillets  Rouges,” 
half-lengths  of  two  women  with  a book,  is  a 
very  original  and  clever  piece  of  what  may 
be  called  medievalism  in  painting,  worth 
attention  for  its  originality.  Then  we  have 
of  course  the  " moral  lesson  ” paintings  of 
modern  life,  most  prominently  illustrated  in 
M.  Duvent’s  large  triptytch  “ La  Joie  du 
Travail,”  of  which  the  side  scenes  represent 
work  on  the  recent  great  exhibition,  and  the 
centre  an  illuminated  fete  of  the  completed 
exhibition;  highly  instructive  no  doubt, 
but  not  very  valuable  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Of  what  may  be  called 
idyllic  paintings,  in  which  figures  and 
landscape  are  combined  and  transfused  with 
the  same  sentiment,  pleasing  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  M.  Lelong's  “Un  Soir”  where 


scape  and  village  bathed  in  evening  light 
and,  in  a more  pathetic  key,  M.  Voisards 
" Coucher  de  Soleil,”  where  the  composition 
is  cut  across  obliquely  by  the  line  of  a hill- 
side on  which  sits  a woman  in  a melancholy 
attitude  watching  the  setting  sun.  War 
pictures  are  not  as  numerous  as  usual,  nor  | 
mostly  very  good,  but  there  is  one  small  j 
work  (in  Gallery  23)  by  M.  Sergent,  which 
should  by  no  means  be  passed  over  : “ Atten- 
dant Sa  Reserve  ” . Napoleon  at  Marengo,  still 
with  the  look  and  figure  of  a young  man, 
seated  (according  to  a contemporary  account) 
on  a bank  at  the  edge  of  the  high  road  hold- 
ing his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  looking 
down  the  road  by  which  the  reserves  were 
to  come  up ; one  of  the  best  and  most  real 
contributions  to  the  pictorial  illustration  of 
Napoleon’s  career. 

There  are  a good  many  fine  portraits,  of 
which  M.  Benjamin-Constant’s  of  the  Pope 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  both 
in  execution  and  in  expression  of  shrewd 
and  penetrating  character.  M.  Roybet’s 
head  of  a coarse-looking  man  wearing  eye- 
glasses is  not  beautiful,  but  one  of  the  most 
forcibly  painted  things  in  the  Exhibition. 
Among  the  portraits  of  ladies  are  some 
exceedingly  fine  ones;  two  half-lengths  by 
M.  Lauth,  superb  in  colour  and  dignity; 
M.  Gervais’  queenly  full  length  in  black 
velvet,  looking  back  from  a window  at  which 
she  stands  ; M.  Hebert’s  two  small  and 
very  characteristically  coloured  and  highly 
finished  half-lengths,  in  black  frames  which 
form  a calculated  element  in  the  effect ; M. 
Guinier’s  portrait  of  a lady  in  eighteenth 
century  costume  and  holding  a long  wand, 
a picture  with  a texture  and  execution  rather 
like  pastel;  and  M.  J.  j.  Lefebvre’s  exceed- 
ingly fine  “Yvonne,”  a seated  portrait  of 
great  dignity  and  beauty,  and  showing  a bold 
and  singularly  effective  line  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  costume. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  issue.) 


the  existing  system  ot  administration.  The 
points  to  which  they  specially  draw  atten- 
tion are  the  amount  ot  avoidable  wear  and 
tear  of  vehicles  caused  by  the  rough  and 
uneven  surfaces  of  the  majority  of  roads , 

I the  increase  in  road  traffic  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  new  methods  of  locomotion,  and  the 
I necessity  of  wider  and  better  roads  both  on 
' this  account  and  for  purposes  of  national  de- 
fence (for  the  movement  of  troops  and  the 
transport  of  stores).  The  machinery  for 
widening  existing  roads  is  so  expensive  and 
so  cumbersome  that  few  Local  Authorities 
can  be  induced  to  put  it  into  operation.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Association  is  that  “a 
general  improvement  can  be  most  readily 
effected  through  a central  department  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament.”  We  believe 
they  are  quite  right,  and  that  this  move- 
ment should  have  every  support  from  the 
public.  What  strikes  one  most  in  traversing 
the  roads  of  different  counties  in  England  is 
the  great  difference  between  the  efficiency 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  high  roads 
under  different  County  Authorities.  In  one 
county  we  find  evidence  of  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  keeping  the  roads  in  good 
condition;  in  another  county  we  find  the 
roads  going  to  pieces  for  want  of  proper 
maintenance.  In  some  districts,  too,  high- 
roads which  have  been  set  out  centuries  ago 
at  a width  perhaps  at  that  time  adequate  to 
the  requirements,  still  retain  the  same  width, 
now  become  totally  insufficient.  A reform 
is  much  needed,  and  the  establishment  ot  a 
central  authority  would  probably  be  the  best 
way  to  bring  it  about. 


NOTES. 

The  death  of  Mi.  Arthur  Cates 
The  Late  Mr.  removes  from  the  architectural 
Arthur  Caws.  ^ of  London  a long-familiar 

figure  which  will  be  held  in  kindly  remem- 
brance by  many  both  of  the  older  and 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  Though 
essentially  a surveyor  rather  than  an  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Cates  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  'advancement  of  architectural  education  ; 
it  was  largely  owing  to  his  initiative  that  the 
Institute  examinations  in  architecture  were 
started ; and  even  those  who  differ  as  to  the 
value  of  these  must  lecognise  the  praise- 
worthy motives  which  prompted  his  con- 
tinued zeal  in  support  of  them.  As  a 
surveyor  Mr.  Cates  occupied  an  exceptional 
position,  and  the  fact  of  his  appointment  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  was 
a notable  practical  testimony  to  the  con- 
fidence felt  in  his  knowledge  and  integrity. 
Some  further  particulars  as  to  Mr.  Cates  s 
professional  career  will  be  found  111  our 
obituary  column. 

We  have  received  a circular 
improvement  of  from  the  “ Roads  Improvement 
HiEh  Roads.  Association”  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1898  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
better  roads  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Association  now  intend  to  bring  organised 
pressure  to  bear  on  Parliament  to  amend 


THE  preamble  ot  this  Bill  has 
Metropolitan  been  proved,  but  the  transfer 
Gas  Bill.'  Gf  the  property  south  of  the 
Thames,  now  belonging  to  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  to  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company,  is  not  to  be  made  until  Parliament 
has  granted  the  former  Company  power  to 
raise  further  capital.  Any  money  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  gas  at  a higher  rate  to  Local 
Authorities  is  to  be  used  by  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  for  the  reliel  of  the 
ordinary  gas  consumer.  For  three  years  in 
succession  the  Gas  Light  Company  has  un- 
successfully endeavoured  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  Parliament  to  raise  more 
capital,  and  it  is  therefore  uncertain  when 
the  transfer  will  be  made.  Meanwhile,  the 
Gas  Light  Company  has,  we  understand, 
decided  to  check  its  output  of  penny-in-the- 
slot  meters,  because  the  ordinary  consumer 
is  more  profitable  ; this  is  a retrograde  step 
which  will  naturally  increase  the  unpopu- 
larity of  this  great  company,  and  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  working  classes. 


In  the  face  of  strong  opposi- 
3dWper  i,T  tion,  the  preamble  of  the  Mond 
cubic  feet.  Gas  Bill  has  been  proved,  a 

few  unimportant  conditions  being  attached. 
Under  this  Bill  a company  is  to  be  formed 
which  will  supply  Mond  gas  to  Smethwick, 
Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  Wolverhampton, 
and  a number  of  neighbouring  towns.  The 
gas  is  to  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
lighting,  and  the  maximum  price  is  to  be  3d. 
per  1,000  cubic  ft.  to  consumers  using  more 
than  four  million  cubic  feet  per  quarter,  and 
4d  per  1,000  cubic  ft.  to  consumers  using  less 
than  that  quantity.  The  promoters  hope  to 
be  able  to  supply  the  gas  at  half  the  charge 
mentioned  as  a maximum.  The  company  is 
to  have  the  right  of  refusing  to  supply  any 
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arose 

This  case  is  likely 

.1  IT-  , J agdlU  iU 

tile  High  Court,  and  is  obviously  one  of 
some  importance.  The  value  of  combina- 
tion among  capitalists  is  also  made  clear 
when  it  is  stated  that  this  Association  assists 
m appeals  by  manufacturers  against  new 
valuations  by  rating  authorities.  Combina- 
tion is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  by  which 
traders  or  private  individuals  can  appeal 


consumer  with  less  than  one  million  cubic 
feet  per  quarter,  but  as  the  gas  is  used 
at  the  rate  of  one  million  cubic  feet 
per  hour  at  the  works  of  Brunner,  Mond,  & 

Co.,  in  Cheshire,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
any  works  would  equire  less  than  this 
quantity  per  quarter.  Mond  gas  burns  with 
a non-luminous  flame,  and  has  a heating 
value  of  about  one-fourth  that  of  ordinary 

coal  gas.  It  can  be  applied  to  all  descrip- , u auers  or  private  indi 
tions  of  gas  engines,  including  those  used  against  powerful  bodies 
for  driving  dynamos  tor  electric  lighting. 

The  scheme  is  a bold  one,  and  should  it  I 
prove  a financial  success,  which  is  some- 
what doubtful,  a demand  will  speedily  be 
made  for  a supply  of  gas  cheaper  than  coal 
gas  in  other  large  towns.  In  London,  water 
gas,  having  half  the  heating  power  of  coal 
gas,  but  double  that  of  Mond  gas,  would 
probably  be  found  the  most  suitable, 
especially  as  it  can  be  used  without  difficulty, 
after  purification,  for  incandescent  gas  light- 
ing. The  progress  of  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  * 


Storage 

Batteries. 


London  ought  to  feel  grateful 
ofhVibSn.°  for  fhe  memorandum  from 
Lord  Rayleigh  s Committee  on 
the  vibration  caused  by  the  Central  London 
Railway.  A short  time  ago  there  was  so 
great  an  outcry  from  those  residing  or  having 
business  premises  along  the  line,  as  well  as 
from  others,  that  it  seemed  probable  the  ex- 
tension of  tubular  railways  might  receive  an 
untimely  check.  In  the  memorandum  to 
which  we  refer  it  is  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  satisfied  of  the  fact  that  serious 
vibration  was  felt  in  many  houses  on  the 
course  of  the  Centra.  London  Railway  Self- 
recording  instruments  indicated  that  vibra- 
tion arose  from  the  large  proportion  of 
weight  of  locomotives  not  carried  by 
springs,  and  also  ‘rom  want  of  rigidity 
in  the  metals.  The  investigations  of  the 
Committee  are  not  yet  concluded,  and  when 
the  results  of  further  experiments  are  known, 
a more  definite  opinion  than  is  at  present 
possible  is  promised  as  to  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  vibration  on  the 
line  in  question,  and  is  to  the  features  that 
should  be  included  in  new  lines  of  a similar 
character.  Meanwhile,  it  is  gratifying  to 
hear  that  the  Committee  believes  that,  under 
proper  conditions,  vibration  can  be  pre- 
vented. A new  form  of  locomotive  has 
already  been  ordered  from  America  by  the 
railway  company,  and  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  permanent  way  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  which  has  been 
the  subject  ot  comment  for  some  time  past. 
Our  opinion  is  that  locomotives  at  all  are  a 
mistake,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  this 
view  will  be  fully  justified  by  facts  at  no 
distant  date. 


The  Rating  of  THE  I*0?011?  Published  annual 
Machinery.  report  of  the  Machinery  Users’ 
Association  for  the  year  ending 
March  31  last  shows  how  difficult  are  the 
questions  which  are  now  constantly  arising 
m regard  to  the  rating  of  machinery  [t  is 
Pointed  out  that  at  Nottingham  certain 
machinery  was  rated  not  only  on  its  full 
. ■ "but  a,so  °n  the  value  of  certain 
pa  e„,  rights."  This  is  somewhat  ambiguous 
but  we  understand  it  to  mean  that  this 
machinery,  being  protected  by  the  Patent 
1 was  regarded  as  of  more  value  than 


Mr.  Highfield  read  a paper 
on  “ Storage  Batteries  Con- 
trolled  by  Boosters  ” to  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  last  week. 
Although  this  was  the  concluding  meeting 
of  the  session  there  was  a large  attendance 
and  the  discussion  of  the  paper  was  most 
spirited.  Mr.  Highfield  suggests  that 
electricians  should  utilise  storage  batteries 
much  more  largely  than  they  do  at  present. 
When  central  stations  are  first  started 
it  is  customary  to  have  only  a small 
battery  of  storage  cells  in  reserve  As 
the  load  increases  the  engineer  is  tempted 
to  work  this  battery  beyond  its  capacity 
and  hence  to  ruin  it.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  so  many  stations 
discard  batteries  altogether  after  they  have 
been  started  a few  years.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  method  of  controlling  the  charge 
and  discharge  of  the  battery  by  means  of 
regulator  cells  hitherto  in  vogue,  has  proved 
a failure  in  practice.  Mr.  Highfield's  sug- 
gestion is  that  a dynamo  with  a compound- 
wound  armature,  which  is  called  a 
"reversible  booster,"  should  be  used  to  regu- 
late the  cells.  His  system  is  a most  simple 
one,  and  a year's  trial  which  lie  has  given  to 
d at  the  combined  lighting  and  traction 
station  at  St.  Helens,  has  proved  most 
successful.  He  has  obtained  an  efficiency 
ol  84  per  cent,  with  his  combined  battery 
and  booster.  This  excellent  result  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  the  booster 
prevents  the  voltage  ot  the  batteries  ever 
falling  abnormally.  Mr.  Trotter  mentioned 
that  he  had  seen  the  booster  controlling  the 
battery  on  a very  intermittent  traction  load 
and  that  the  load  on  the  engine  was 
approximately  constant,  the  battery  levelling 
the  load  by  absorbing  and  giving  out  energy 
alternately.  He  also  mentioned  that  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  battery  could 
be  told  by  the  hissing  sound  it  made  when 
charging.  This  proves  that  the  battery  was 
working  at  a voltage  greater  than  two,  and 
therefore  at  its  highest  efficiency.  Engineers 
who  are  trying  to  find  some  means  of  saving 
the  fuel  wasted  in  raising  steam  and  keeping 
hot  long  ranges  of  pipes  when  there  is  only 
a small  load  on  the  engine  would  do  well  to 
study  Mr,  Highfield's  paper. 


tv  possession 

of  the  Middle  Temple  Society.  Some  five 
hundred  years  ago  the  site  ot  New  Inn  was 
that  of  a travellers'  hostelry  known  as  Our 
Ladys  ,un  from  its  sign  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Of  its  history  as  a place  of  legal  education 
the  accounts  arescaDty;  in  King  Edward  IV. 's 
reign  the  guest  inn  was  acquired  at  a rental 
of  6/  per  annum  by  Sir  John  Fineux,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  for  some 
students  of  the  law  who  were  then  lodging 
m St.  George's  Inn  (reputedly  the  most  I 
ancient  Inn  of  Chancery  in  London),  by  Sea-  ] 
1 cole-lane,  in  the  Little  Old  Bailey.  To  New 
Inn,  whence  Sir  Thomas  More  when  a I 
student  migrated  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  were  sub-  I 
sequently  removed  the  students  from  Strand 
or  Chester,  Inn,  which  however  must  not  I 
be  confused  with  the  adjacent  town-house  I 
or  " inn  also  known  as  Lichfield  and  I 
Coventry's  Inn,  originally  built  by  Walter  I 
Langton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  temp.  Edward  I.  ] 


Kew  Parish  WE  U“derStand  that  it  is 
Church.  proposed  to  complete  the  en- 
largement  of  the  parish  church 
Ot  St.  Anne  at  Kew  as  a memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria,  to  add  a vestry  for  the  clergy  and 
choir,  and  to  renovate  the  west  porch  and 
portico.  The  original  church  was  built  of 
brick  m 1714-15,  upon  a piece  of  ground 
given  by  Queen  Anne ; in  1837  it  was 
enlarged  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville,  at  an 
expense  of  4,500/.  defrayed  by  King 
William  IV.  and  with  a grant  of  200/ 
from  the  Incorporated  Society.  In  July 
tSS4,  it  was  re-opened,  after  an  addition 
had  been  made  at  the  east  end,  from 
Mr.  H.  Stock's  plans  and  designs  (see  the 
illustrations  in  the  Builder  of  December  31 
1887).  The  extension  comprised  an  addi- 
tional bay  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  a new 
chancel  with  a low  circular  concrete  dome 
carried  by  an  octagon  clearstory,  and  a 
central  apse  beyond,  an  organ  chamber,  and 
a south  porch.  The  alterations,  costing  in 
ail  5,167/.,  and  adding  about  40  ft.  to  the 
length  of  the  church,  involved  the  re-erection 
at  the  extreme  east,  of  the  Cambridge 
mausoleum  with  its  terminal  semidome.  It 
is  not  commonly  known  that  the  burial  of 
Gainsborough  in  the  churchyard  was  due  to 
his  desire  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  his  friend 
J.  Joshua  Kirby,  the  architect  and  author  of 
treatises  upon  perspective.  E.  M.  Ward 
R.A,  restored  and  enrailed  Gainsborough's 
tombstone  in  1865,  and  placed  a tablet  to 
his  memory  in  the  church. 


New  Inn, 
Wych -street. 


It  is  stated  that  the  proprie- 
tary rights  in  New  Inn  will  be 
purchased  for  [57,000/.,  the 
site  of  the  Inn  being  required  for  carrying 
out  the  London  County  Council's  improve 
ments  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand.  It 
appears  that  the  “ Ancients  ” hold  the  pro- 
perty under  a lease  from  the  Middle  Temple, 
which  would  not  terminate  until  three 
hundred  years  hence,  and  that  the  sum  we 
mention  is  to  be  vested  in  representatives  of 
the  "Ancients”  and  the  Middle  Temple  as 
trustees  in  that  behalf.  Since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Strand  Inn  by  the  Protector  Somer- 


Ho  arth  s TWE  HoSarth  H°use  Preserva- 
H ouse, "chelae a.  don  Commi ttee  of  which  Mr. 

C.  Haite  is  chairman,  and 
which  includes  amoDg  its  members  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr- 
Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  other  well-known 
names,  is  appealing  for  funds  to  purchase 
Hogarth  s house,  and  preserve  it  as  a 
Hogarth  Memorial  and  Museum.  About 
1,500/.  will  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  a scheme  that  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported ; the  house  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  its  period, 
and  Hogarth  was  too  remarkable  an  English' 
artist  lor  his  place  of  abode  to  be  allowed  to 
be  destroyed  and  forgotten.  Contributions 
can  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Committee,  Mi.  Walter  H.  Whitear,  4, 
Ravenscroft-road,  Chiswick. 


Bromley-by-Bpw. — Whitethorn  - st. , f.g-r.  77-»  ^ 

reversion  in  48  yrs • J \ 

Dalston. — 32  and  36,  Angrave-st.,  f.  

By  Wm.  Houghton. 

City  of  London.— 51,  Moorgate-st., 
lease  for  15  yrs.,  r.  400L  ...  •••••■ 

Walthamstow.— 164  and  166  Wood-st.,  c. .. . - 
Pearl-rd.,  two  blocks  of  building  land,  t.  . . 

Forest-rd.,  three  blocks  of  building-land,  f. 

By  Tomlin  & Co. 

Anerley.— 17  and  19,  Derwent-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs. 

g.r.  20/.,  r.  60/ • • 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 

. Surbiton,  Surrey.  - Brighton-rd.,  a freehold  build-  ^ ^ 

i estate,  6 a.  2 r.  it  p.  ’ a 

Winchester-rd.,  a plot  of  land,  f.  . . • :•-•••  • • ■ • • 
Arlington-rd.,  two  corner  plots  of  building  land,  ^ 

f. . . . . . . - • pL^TT  ^at  Long  Sutton). 

Long  Sutton,  Lines.— Wisbech-rd.,  Seagate  H<>u=-e 

and  Homestead,  area  26  a.,  f.  and  c.,  r.  90/.  . ,45 

Bv  I-  H.  Bethell  (at  Forest  Gate). 

' Forest  Gate.-34  to  62,  70  to  76  (even),  Studtey 

1 rd.,  f.  (in  lots) 

Mav  7.— By  Broad  & Wiltshire. 

Beckenham,  Kent— Avenue-rd.,  four  plots  ot 

building  land,  f. ■ ■■ 

By  Hampton  ft  Sons. 

Co  vent-garden. — 23  and  a,,  Hennetta-st.,  area 

2.240  ft.,  u.t.  sgyrs.,  g-r.  Bo/.  

Hutton,  Essex.— Tomlvns  and  b acres,  i 

By  G.  Head  & Co. 

Shepherd’s  Bush.-t«4,  St.  Stephen  s-a venue,  L. 
Marylebone. — i 47 ! Marylebone-rd .,  and  2.Circos- 
SuttonTs’urrey.— 5 and  6,  St.  Nicholas-rd-.  f-. 

F‘ 52 Vy°M00RE*SM  ALLMAN,  & CO. 

Kensington. — 3l  Bolingbroke-rd„  u-1-  78  y^’ 

By  Fayerman  & CoV(at  Kidderminster) 
Kidderminster,  Worcester.  -Chester-rd.,  Green 

Chester-rd.,  enclosure  of  land,  6 sl  2 r.  29  P-.  • 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at  Masons  Hall 
Tavern). 

Battersea. — Culvert-rd.,  The  Haberdashers  Arms 

KnighMb'ridge^— Raptyiel-tn  iTbe  PaWenitam  p-.h.. 

ByK?CHABD  SM2”h  & Co.  (at  Masons'  Hail 
* Tavern).  4 „ . 

Mayfair.  — South  Andley-st.,  The  Andie,  p.-k., 

May^-By  AnioiDOE  S Lnvan. 

Maidenhead,  Berks  -The  Dr.ve,  hninmerlea,  and 

2 **’’  f'  Bv  H.  Donaldson  & Son. 

Bermondsey.— 215,  217,  and  219,  St.  Jamess-rd., 

u.t.  3o  yrs.,  g.r.  9 t-  ias ■■  ■ • 

233  and  a35.  Fort-rd.,  u.t  34^,  g-r.  8/. 

Southgate.— Chaseside,  Springfield,  f.  

Orchid-rd.,  freehold  nursery  ground, 

Islington.— 252,  Essex-id.,  u.t.  1 j y* 

■ 3^'  / ' Vhv...Vr.v..r,i  n.r.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  40/., 


61.  fe. , 


83  to  97  (odd),  Church-rd. 

i52,^Downiiani-rd.,  u.t  5°  yrs,i  1 

Wnnd  Green.— 1,  Wendover- villas,  f.. 

Wood  Green.ARR,ETTj  w & Poland. 

Oxford-st.  - 3 and  4,  Soho-st.,  area  x,fS 5,500 

Peckham.— 39  a"d  39A»  ciayton-rd.,  f.  go 

Woodford. -1  to  5,  Joshua-cot.,  c.  - . 

By  I.  Hibdard  & Sons. 

Hackney.-t5aUFdB.6,Londom|l&f. ’ 

i;^.^riv.VS^.K^«wa,d:;d:.  f;a? 
u.t.  3!  gtsj’  gylcrroR  Vaughan. 

Sittinghourne,  Ken*.  - Canterbury-rd.,  the 
P>aSkTenT- Sfgiti;.';  X*  Ac, lie,  »d  , 

Hoxton. — 2,  3 and  4,  Reeves-ph,  f.  

u to  10,  Reeves-pl.,  '■  ■ • ■ ,•  • ;;  • ' 

Stoke  Newington.  16  to  21,  Brown  s-pl., 

•t-  9^  


Kentish  Town.  — 78, 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ...... 

Barnsbury.— 126,  Hemingford-rd., 

g.r.  2 l.,  r.  52/ 

Canonbury. — 29,  Pyrland-rd., 

61.  6s.,  r.  45/.  - . 

Holloway.— 14,  St.  Peter  s-rd.,  u.t.  44*  y^--  8-r 

8/.  8s.,  r.  42/. • • 

Fairmead-rd.,  area  7,000  ft., 

Hackney.— 8i,  Victoria  Park-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

8/.,  e.r.  60/. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Newington.  — 83,  Union-rd.,  u.t.  42  >'rs-> 

31^32!' ’and5°33,’  Union-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs  - S'r- 

nil  10s.,  r.  90/ 

Union-sq.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  11A,  u.t.  42  yrSy 
Old  Ford.— 10  and  12,  Stour-rd.,  t., 

5 to  19  (odd),  Bream-st.,  f. 

Camberwell.— 149,  New  Church-rd.,  

Peckham. -62,  Furley-st.,  u.t.  55*'  yrs->  S-r- 

Dulwich?— i8of  182,"  aiid  i8V,*CryVtai  Paiace-rd.. 

u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  19I.  10s • 

Peckham.— 54,  Bushey  Hill-rd.,  f..  e.r.  45'-- • •••• 
Stratford.— 27,  32,  43,  45,  and  47,  Cullum-st.,  u.t. 

West 3 Ham-’— 12 1 to  127  (odd),  Peliy-rd.,  u.t.  30 
yrs.,  g.r.  44^  ~ ‘j ' g,  w.  Tharp. 

Leytonstone. — 68,  Hainault-rd  f.,  e.r. 

Stratford.— 194  to  200  (even),  Crownfield-rd.,  u.t. 

By  Fuller,  Moon,'  & Fuller  (at  Croydon). 

Croydon.— 40,  Keen’s-rd.,  f.. - 

103  to  163,  173  to  179  (odd),  Bynes-rd.,  f.  

133,  London-rd.,  f.,e.r.  65/.  

Contractions  used  in  tiuse  /&&•  F.g.r.  f0/  - freeb?*d 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ^und-rent 

estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  , p.a-  for  per 


lur  UUGA|H.  V-VA  ......  1 r-  ■- 

annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  tor 
square;  pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

* • Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
a-  A-age  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a ^ct  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£,  s d.  . . 

1 14  6 per  1,000  alongside,  In  river. 


i pla ., 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  — 48 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 4 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57 
Do,  ornamental  Do.  • ■ - • 60 

Hip  tiles — 4 

Valley  tiles ••••  3 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50 

Hip  dies... - 4 

Valiev  tiles 3 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

by  9in.  and  11  in 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 ... ; - ■ • 

Battens:  best  24  in.by7  in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 

Deals : seconds 
Battens  : seconds  .... 
in.  by  4 in.  and  21 
_ in.  by  43  in.  and  2 in.  I 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

' 1.  by  ij  in.  by  i4  in. 


5 ’*  b Bv  Douglas  Young  & Co. 

Acton.— 2 .0  M , (e».n),,W°odbm*-rd. 


U.t.  95 


Kensington.— ’30.  S Addisoh-gArleM, 

Baltom.-4flndS^,'!5Kowf»u,:rd.,  u.t.  93  »■■■; 
Rom&?Es£x,.-M.'tiWghud: five  plots  of 
land,  f ■ ‘ * j 

non.  -104,  Reightou-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  bl., 


3 


■ North  End  Farm, 


Doddisc—  _ - 

Roads  Fields,  1 3 a.  3J-  5 H-»  • ' 

Bv  F.  Pittis  & Son  (at  Ghale). 

Chale,  Isle  of  Wight.  

Lovver°House>Meadow,  with  cottage  &C.,  t a.,  f. 
Five  freehold  enclosures,  7 a.  2 r.  9 P-  

Shoreditch  — 181,  Shoreditch  High-st.,  f.,  r.  105/. 
Sh“9,  Shoreditch  High-st.,  and  l9,  Anmng-st.,  f.. 

Mile  ED°d!— j’50,'  Clobe-rd.,^  >.  29I ; also  i-g.* ^ 

Croydon. —267^0  ^85  fodd)*  WhiteboWe^d.'.'f.'  . - 

Norwood.— 1 and  3,  Seymoiir-pl..  f-  - • • 

By  Holcombe,  Bet  is,  8.  West. 

St  I uke's  —175,  Whitecross-st.,  f.,  r.  701.  : - - ■ • • 
louthwark. — gravel-lane,  e.g.t.  to/.,  tevetston  m 


Blackfriar^."— 72, ' Upper*  "iftound'St.^  f-  ^hhd  C*.  t;  _ 

f e.r.  21/.,  reversion  in  44  yrs.  ...••■  • 
Burnard-pl.,  f.g.r.  ^ 5s.,  ^versmn  in  21  yrs.  . 


Hard  Stocks  

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles 

Facing  Stocks 

Shippers — — 

Flettons — 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 

Best  Fareham  Red 
Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 : 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . . 4 

Do.,  Bullnose 4 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers *3 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints 2° 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  ia 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

acid  Flats 14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers..  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15 

Two  Sides  and  one 
End  x5 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints *4 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  - - 2 


it  railway  depot. 


Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 

Swedish  balks ■ 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average). . 
Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 5 

3 in.  by  9 in -.••• : 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  : 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  n in.  • 
„ ,»  3m.  by  9m.  : 

Battens,  aj  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in.  .._ .......... 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 *n- 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 

Battens 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 m-  bV 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 

Battens •• 

Third  yellow  deals.  3 in-  by 


10  o more  than 
battens. 

100  more  than 
battens. 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


At  per  standard. 


15 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand 
Thames  Ballast  - 


„ less  than  best 
s.  Q. 

. — 7 3 P*r  delivered. 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  

Battens. 12  11 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :—  . 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. . 15  11 

,,  „ a 3 in.  by  9m...  14  1 

Battens 12  1 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11m.  14 

„ » 3 in.  by  9 in.  13  1 

” ,,  battens  ** 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  0 1 

Yellow  Pine- 

First,  regular  sizes  3° 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  ’ 

Yt-llow  Pine  Oddments  2° 

Kauri  Pine— 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  ° 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

: ft.  cube  0 


all 


fSdd  also  pa  He  501. 


5°° 


the  builder. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


' ™ * - - ---  ~ w.  ..  , 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Municipal  Buildings  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Hereford  Corporation '. ! 10W  75/  a 


CONTRACTS. 


Designs  to 
be  delivered 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Gasworks  Extension  ...  

street.  Works.  Bassett-street,  Ac.'.  Abercynon 

Sewerage  Works,  Foleshill  

Pipes,  Junctions,  Bends,  Ac.  !."!""!!"!!!! 

Flint  lload  Metal,  near  Maidenhead 

Shed,  Clatterbridge,  Cheshire  . 

Goods  Shed  and  Stage,  Bullfleld,  Boito'n 

Houses,  Dean-street,  Stockoridgo '" 

Farmhouse,  Rostowrack  Farm,  St.  Dennis 

Farmhouse,  Longburgh,  near  Carlisle . 

< cmetery  Enclosure  Works,  near  Stonehaven  N B 

Concrete  Reservoir,  Ac.,  Strichen  

Laundry  Buildings 

Wslemorks  (•a,t  iron  Pi,,o,.  ic.  niar  RMherham  " 

^^^K4S^Lrfu,“n|!toD’0hMhlre' 

Cottages  and  Offices  ’!  

Farmstead,  Ac.,  Carribees,  near  Consett  

Granite  Road  Metal.  Hayward's  Heath 
Business  Premises,  Kore-street,  Redruth"!!!  ";'  " 

Pair  of  Houses,  Hipporholme,  Yorks.  . 

Additions  to  Schools  

Ve8tr>',  St.  Augustine’s  Church!  ScUsett!  Yorks  " 
Additions  to  British  School,  Sedbergh,  Yorks 

Borehole,  Ac 

Seven  Houses,  Trealaw,  Rhondda.  Glam!  I"" 

, an<1  Uouae-  Hazlehead.  Ac.,  nr.  Sheffield 

Puolic  Convenience,  near  Town  Hall 

Three  Shops.  Vickerstown,  Walney...!"!"" 

farm  Buildings,  Cutthorns  Farm,  near  Burnopfleid 

Parsonage,  Dewsbury  Moor p 

Three  Houses,  Harrington,  Cumberland 

House,  Dundas-street,  Ricbmoud  

Sheds,  Ac.,  Smithfield  

Fire  Station  

Water  Supply  Works!!!!!!!"";""" 

Vi0ttage8;^0ck,l.ree  Estate,'  Northtow ton !! !! ! !!.' ' 

Five  Houses,  West  Vale,  Halifax  

Road  Metal  

Surveyor's  Materials  

Chapel,  Llanlluan,  Llandebie 

Warehouse  and  Stores.  East  Parade'.'Horsham"';!."" 

SS";:^S'“hCh,,roh' Ki,lucan' 

Chimney  Shaft 

Refuse  Destructor  Buildings 

fSty  wine.  ?S~9ea’  Si(i<lick,  Cumberland 
Bridge,  West  Clilf 


By  whom  Required. 


Mountain  Ash  (Glam.)  U.D.C. 
do. 

Coventry  Corporation 

do. 

Cooktiam  R.D.C 

Wirral  Guardians  ...  !!.!!!!!!!!”; 
L.  A Y.  Railway  Compauy  . 
Edinburgh  Corporation 


Fonms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Mr.  M.  Hodgson  

Fetteresso  Parish  Council 

Deeside  District  Committee 
Belfast  Guardians... 

Swinton  U.D.C 


Balrothery  (Ireland)  R.D.C 

Mr.  Jas.  Oliver  ... 

Cuckfleld  U.D.C.  

Mr.  W.  G.  Wilton  J.!".”!””*;"” 


Lindfleld  (Sussex)  School  Board 


Cirencester  U.D.C.... 


Thurlstone  School  Board  

Aylesbury  U.D.C 

Barrow  Co-op.  Society,  Limited 


Llangollen  U.D.C.".!! 

do. 

Wivenhoe  (Essex)  U.D.C. 


Additions  to  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Senington" 
Cast-iron  Mam  Pipes,  Ac.,  Granton  ..  8 

Road  Making  and  Paving  wiirks 
Dear  AI’Pledore, 



s"sss!tt.rrk’--NewM‘’“ri“"‘i 

s"Dderiand 

School  Buildings 

-Mortuary  

Boilers  (2) !!.!!!!!!!!! 

Boiler  House  •••••-..  .. 

York  Flags,  Grauite,  Ac!  !!.!.!!!!!!! 

Schools,  Linden-road  ..  

newers 

Kursaal  !.!!.!!!!!! 

Guernsey  Granite!*Ac! 

Relief  Station  ......... 

Conduits,  Draius,  Ac  

DenP,',ts-  Ac.  Park  street!  Hull 

**  ater  Tower,  Ac  

■Hospital ;;; 

Schools,  Copley  

Paires  Pa,r  VJ  K^Ph  !»!*  Wok  i n g 



: 


Lexden  A Wiustree  R.D.C 

WalUall  Corporation  


St.  Anuos-on-Sea  U.D.C 

Salisbury  U.S.A 

do. 

St.  Helens  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.  . 
Bournemouth  Town  Council  ...” 
Trowbridge.  Ac.,  Guardians  ... 
Edinburgh  Gas  Commissioners 

Uttoxeter  R.D.C 

Epsom  R.D.C 

Willesdeu  District  Council 

Nortliam  U.D.C 


J-  Williams,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash  

H.  P.  Linton,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash 

■i-  E-  Swindlehurst,  Civil  Engineer,  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Coventry  ! 

C oaKrrnnnH,ioCiAil  ??*in°er’  ?*•  E^ke's-olose . Maidenhead 
R r ?C  GArc  ut„ect:  6>  Bach  mood-street,  Liverpool 

R-  C Irwin.  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester  

i - Hunter,  City  Chambers,  Ediuburgh  

G.  Gow,  I’regothnan  Office,  Truro  

J-  Leslie,  Architect,  71,  Broad-street,  Carlisle 

G.  Gregory,  jun.,  Architect,  Stonehaven  . 

Yonn"V\|Mai!!r'  ^vil  Engineers.  16.  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen  " 
It  wtrMff  keni!le’  Engineers,  Scottish  Prov.  Bldgs..  Belfast 

R.  l'owler.  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Swinton 

John  Moreton,  Moss  Farm,  Northwich  .... 

Captain  J.  Brown,  Tintagel 

r T“.vV:iv,;  F::';lu-:?r  Wiliiau..;t.-Mt  hr.  ..ni, 

G.  I.  Wilson,  Architect,  121,  Durham  road.  Blackhil! 

<a  ^"?},u,,nd8..  Purveyor,  Cucklield  

S.  Hill.  Architect,  Greenlaue,  Redruth 

L.  Coates,  Architect,  Waterhousestreet,  Halifax  !! 

K.  Waugh,  Bolto  road,  Haywards  Heath 

Ku-k  A Sons,  Architects.  Huddersfield 

K.  Walker,  Architect,  Windermere 

llios.  Hibbeit.  Surveyor.  Council  Offices',  Cirencester 

E- Jones,  Architect.  Porth  ..  

, - Dyson,  Civil  Engineer,  Horwichi 

• • H.  Bradford,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Aylesbury 

’ I w \IMoCl,n‘°8h-Arch‘tect.  Cornwallis-stroet.  Barrow...  

• G- Ralston,  Streatham  Castle,  Darlington 

Kirk  A Sons,  Architects,  Dewsbury  

W O.  Scott  & co.,  Architects,  Workington  

S.  Coates,  I renchgate,  Richmoud,  Yorks  

E.  r.  Jones,  Llangollen  

Sands  A Walker,  Engineers,  Angel-row,  Notliughara  .. 

i n Al;cl>itect,  6,  Union-road,  Exeter  

r & Son’  Arc,lltect's.  Lord-street  Chambers,  Ualifxv 

• - Euuals,  Surveyor,  Copford,  near  Colchester  ’ 

■i.  K.  ( ooper,  Borough  Offices,  Walsall 

J.  vv.  Jones,  Architect.  Gwily  House,  Llandilo'  !.'.'.' 

w.  Buck,  Architect,  Horsham 

TRrP'nCaDeWel1'  Parochial  House,  killucau.co.  Westmeath 
1.  Bradley,  Council  Offices.  St.  Annes-on-Sea  . ..  . 

a.  c.  Bothams,  Civil  Engiueer.  Municipal  Offices,  Salisbury  ’’ 

F wMr°n^;  Arch.itecfc.  63,  Church-street,  Whitehaven 

W u LS'  En"'ne«L  Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth 

W.  W Soailum.  .Architect,  Trowbridge 

ip'  Herring,  Engineer.  Gaswork-s,  New-street,  Edinburoh 
J.  Preston,  Surveyor,  Woodlands,  IJttoxeter  ” 

see  Advertisement  


Thame  U.D.C 

Tyne  Steam  -Shipping  Co! ' Ltd  ’ 

Paignton  (Devon)  U.D.C 

Coedfranc  School  Board 


Kingstown  (Ireland)  U.D.C 

West  Hartlepool  School  Board  .! 

Bromley  Guardians  

Kingston  Guardiaus !.  .!.  , 

do. 

Bermondsey  Borough  Council 
Gloucester  School  Board..  .. 

Billericay  R.D.C " "" 

Harrogate  Corporation  !!!... 

Maidstone  U.D.C 

Camberwell  Guardians!!.!.’.’ 

Melton  Mowbray  U.D.C.  

N.  E.  Railway  Company 

Rochford  R.D.C ".W" I 

Shardlow  Hospital  Committee  .!!’  ! 

Loughborough  (Leics.)  Corporation! 
Halifax  School  Board  ! 


Engineer,  Public  Offices',  DyneToad,' Kilburn,  N W 

w'  r Mnr^f'To  sij,j'veyo,r-  C,,"nci|  offlcc*-  Northam : 
w.  C Morgan,  10,  Edwards-terrace,  Beilinoir 

Seo  Advertisement 

Hope  A Maxwell  Architects,  iri nity-bulldings,  Newcastie  

F.  W Yanstone,  Engiueer,  Paignton 

J.  C.  Rees,  Architect,  Neath  . 


Architect,  1!),  South  Jolm-street,  Liverpool 
fin“d*  Canm,S'aeT.ers'  29-  °rcat  George-street.  S.W 
t r Hc09’  Park’r°ad,  West  Hartlepool 

L Ladds,  Architect,  7,  Doughty-street,  W.C. 
w.  H.  Hope,  Hampton  Wick  ..  


Mr.  R.  Lowenhaupt  ., 


Lambeth  Hayles  Charity  Trustees 


Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hull,  Spa-road,  3 E 

h . Architect,  15,  Clarence  street,  Gloucester 

Bail  ey^^  Deo  too , Son,  A Law  ford,  9,  Bridge-street,  Westminster 
f’  Bnnfin^’Qn0”  tect’.?’  Iht'  Broadway,  Westminster  ... 

K Bunting.  Surveytir,  Fair  Meadow,  Maidstone  . . 

R-.Hu.iI.U|  "AS’  Arc^1LV‘ct-  1(f*  Church-street,  Camberwell,  S K 

v‘aoriastreet-sw 

» JSste  Sp»  tircet' 

a nn&k?“y°y?ri23!  Pfio^  strect.  Ipa'wich  

H w «••»«,  Town  Office,.  Lough b„rou-li 

I.  n . Booth  Architect.  Uopwood.Iane.  Halifas  " 

5'.  ' ,tr.-et.;  .fllliVax:: 

Openshaw  A GiU,  Architects,  G,  Fleet-street,  Bury'.'.'. 

iuU^tar’  Arr.UM0c^  9*  New-road-avenue,  Chatham 

i.  ’?!n  ^)erk'  Town  Hall,  Dumbarton  . 

37 A-  Waterloo-streot.  Birmingham 

.Mr  Wdkiuson,  j.  Church-street,  Padiham.  Lancs'!.'  

I.  Armett,  Architect,  178,  Ellesmere- road,  Sheffield 

Garside  A Pennington,  Architects,  Pontefract  

See  Advertisement 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

May  22 


do. 

May  23 
do. 


do. 

May  2 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

May  25 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

May  28 


May  29 
do. 
do. 

May  30 
do. 
do. 

May  31 
June  l 
June  3 


Jane  5 
do. 
do. 

June  10 
Jane  12 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


[Sec  also  next  page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Assistant  Building  Inspector 

Junior  Civil  Engineering  Assistant 

Bournemouth  Town  Council 

Shanghai  Municipal  Council 

lOtf.  per  annum  

May  20 
May  25  j 
May  29 

Assistant 

Juoior  Assistant 

Kensington  Borough  Council  

do. 

1501.  per  annum ^ 

Building  Inspector 

Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Surveyor  A Water  Bailiff  .... 
Assistants  (2) 

Coventry  Corporation 

Ledbury  U.D.C 

1301.  per  annum  

75 1.  per  annum  

May ' 30 
June  3 

— — 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Namier.  Competitions,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  It.  tI.  vlll.  r.  ± nil.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  air.  A isii 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 


At  per  standard. 


i /ainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  .. 

'ry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

:|  inch  

in.  do.  do.  .... 

I 'ry  Mahogany — 

: Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  

1!  Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

i inch  

'ry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 

,:eak,  per  load  1 

imerican  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube.. 

ijrepaied  Flooring — 

lii  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  shot  

i|i  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched 

!{ ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched  

u in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

I planed  and  shot  

1I1  in.  by  6 in.,  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  

ill  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 
planed  and  matched  


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


8 15 
10  15 


impound  C 
lgles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections 9 

itch  Plates  9 1 

1st  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  8 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
on.—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 810  o 9 o o 

(Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

1 merchant  quality  9 o o 9 10  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  11  10  o . 

iMild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 10  o o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 910  o 10  o o 

„ „ galvanised  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  10  5 o • . . 

„ „ to  24  g.  11  10  o ... 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 12  15  o ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

! Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  15  c 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s o 

..  ..  14  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

I Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 1610  o 

„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  1700 

,,  26  g 18  10  o 

Salvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

1 Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o 
„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s o 

I,  „ 26  g 14  o o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  12  10  o 
11  ,1  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o 

I •»  . >»  2?  g 14 10  o 

-ul  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 10  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
fAD— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  15  10  o 

Pipe  in  coils  

Soil  Pipe..  _ 

'JC— Sheet — 

/ieille  Montagne ton  24  o 

Silesian 23  10 


PRICES  CURRENT  {.Continued). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

1 S oz.  thirds  . . ^ ... .... _ 3d.  per  ft.  delivi 

,,  fourths  .. ._.  2Jd. 

21  oz.  thirds  3|d. 

,,  fourths .. 3jd. 

26  oz.  thirds  „ 3d. 

a,  „ fourths  .. 4$d. 

32  oz.  thirds  6d. 

,,  ,,  fourths sid. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  .. 3$d. 

. •>  1.  21  „ _ 4>jd. 

i Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

A i»  ■■  ,1  ►.  3&d> 

* ••  •.  4d. 

OILS,  &c.  £ s. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 2 

11  i,  ,,  in  barrels „ o 2 

11  ,1  H in  dnims  ,,  0 2 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes „ 02 

11  11  „ in  barrels o 2 

11  n in  drums  „ o 21 

Turpentine,  in  barrels „ o 2 

ji  in  drums ,,  o 2 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  24  10 

Red  Lead,  Dry (|  24  io 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  o 9 

Stockholm  Tar _ per  barrel  1 10 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


per  gallon 
£ s.  d 
o 16 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  _ 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Vamish  for  outside  work  _ 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  016 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work o 10 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

.work _ 010 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  o 16 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish o 12 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size ...... _ 0 IO 

Best  Black  Japan  r, 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black 0 Xj 

Knotting 0 10 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  .. ..  _ _ „ o 10 


— 090 


18  10 


IPPER — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb. 

Chin  ,, 

popper  nails ,, 

:ass — 

itrong  Sheet..- ,, 

?hin  ,,  ,, 


o£ 


k — English  Ingots  . 
-der — Plumbers’ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

‘ Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABERDEEN. — For  the  execution  of  works  at  Kingseat 
Asylum.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  architect,  343,  Union-street, 
Aberdeen : — 

Masonry. — Edgar  Gauld,  Gilcom- 

stone-terrace,  Aberdeen  ,626,983  11  6 

Carpentry.—  Henry  & Keith,  Gil- 
comstone  Park,  Aberdeen  16,526  o o 


BLAENCLYDACH  (Rhondda). -For  the  erection  of 
proposed  new  hotel,  to  be  called  Park  Hotel,  at  Blaen- 
clydach,  Rhondda,  Glain.,  for  Mr.  John  Phillips.  Messrs. 
Griffiths  & Jones,  architects  and  surveyors,  Tonypandy, 
and  Glynrhondda-street,  Cardiff : — 

Dan  Davies,  contractor,  Treherbert*  .64,475 


BRIDLINGTON. — For  additions,  &c.,  to  Nos.  4 and  5, 
Prospect-street,  for  Mr.  E.  C.  Dixon.  Mr.  J.  Eamshaw, 
architect,  Carlton  House,  Bridlington 


Limon  ....£ 

E.  Corner  .... 

G.  Day  . . -.  . . 

F.  Flintoft.... 

E.  Wilson 

T.  Spink  

Barr  & Booth 


A.  Gardam  ....  6962  o 

W.  Barnes  959  o 

E.  E.  Yeomans  943  o 

T.  Atkin  919  o 

Sampson  & Sid- 

dall* 912  10- 

[All  of  Bridlington.] 


CASTLEFORD. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
Pontefract-road,  for  the  Primitive  Methodist  Trustees, 
Castleford,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  R.  M.  McDowall,  architect,. 
Carlton-street,  Castleford.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 
Excavating,  Draining , and  Concreting. 

J.  L.  Rodger,  Albion-street,  Castleford*  ..669  3 o- 
Bricklaying  and  Masonry. 

T.  Thompson,  Smawthorn-gve., Castleford*  397  o o- 
Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

R.  Gillatt,  Perseverance-street,  Castleford*  185  o cr 

Slating. 

S.  Evison,  Pontefract-road,  Castleford*  ..  43  10  o- 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

Wilson  & Son,  Eastfield  Works,  Castleford*  133  14  6 
Plastering. 

Jas.  Lockwood,  Wilson-street,  Castleford*  27  o o 
Painting. 

W.  Lawrence,  Ambler-street,  Castleford* . . 16  3 o- 


Total 6871 

[Architect's  estimate,  6850.] 


CLEVEDON  (Somerset). — For  the  construction  of  a 
new  road  at  Clevedon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss-Flower. 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  28,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol 


J.  Woolford 6482 

W.  A.  Green  ..  457 

Rowell &Sons..  422 
E.  Monks 413 


I T.  Hill 6350 

J. Coles,  Walton, 
Clevedon*...,  292 


EASTBOURNE. — For  the  erection  of  fifteen  trans- 
former chambers,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  K„ 
Brydges,  C.E.,  Electricity  Works,  Eastbourne 
Six  Large  Chambers. 

Cast-iron. 

John  Every,  Lewes..  6519  6 6 

(Accepted  + 635  for  erecting  on  foundations  provided  by 
Corporation.) 

Beck  & Co.,  London  611  3 o 

Brick. 

Kemp  & Sons,  Hove  1,380  o o 

Tapner  & Co.,  Hastings 1,266  o o- 

Nine  Small  Chambers. 

Cast-iron. 

John  Every,  Lewes  133  10 

Brick. 

Tapner  & Co.,  Hastings  121  o o 

(Neither  accepted.  To  be  constructed  by  Corporation. 
C.I.  pavement  frames  and  covers  for  these  from  John 
Every  for  £26  15s.  gd.  accepted.) 


ELLAND  (Yorks). — Fcr  the  erection  of  public  baths* 
South  House  estate,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
G.  Hepworth,  architect,  20,  Bradford-road,  Brighouse- 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Masonry. — J.  & R.  A.  Crawshaw, 

Ripponden* 62,070  o 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.  — Crowlher 

Bros.,  Elland* 83S  i8: 

Concreting.— Greenwood  & Sons,  Hali- 
fax*   486  5. 

Plastering.  — Hutchinson  & Sons, 

Elland* 46  16 

Structural  Steelwork.  — Hitchin  & 

Son,  Halifax*  . 285  a. 

Slating.— James  Smithies,  Brighouse'  95  10 

Painting. — Hutchinson  & Son,  Elland*  68  o 

Heating  and  Engineering. — Fawley  & 

Son,  Halifax* 524  o 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. — Fred  Ogden, 

Brighouse*  295  o 

64.709  9 


FARNWORTH  (Lancs).-For  the  erection  of  Reform- 
Club  buildings,  Peel-street.  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  architect* 
15,  Grove-street,  Kearsley,  Farnworth.  Quantities  by- 
architect  : — 

J.  Royley 62,123  I W.  Myatt ....62,045. 


W.  Cocker 
Coope  Brothers 


J.  B.  & J.  Entwisle, 

7 I Kearsley* 2 

| See  also  next  page. 
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GREAT  GRIMSBY.— For  the  erection  of  school55 
Harold-street,  New  Clee,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  H- 
C.  Scaping,  architect,  Court-chambers,  Grimsby.  Quan" 
tides  by  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Hull  :• 


Pattinson  & Sons  ..  ,£22,845 

F.  Beilby  20,300 

Alex.  Sime 19.984 

Hewins& Goodhand  19,854 


Gilbert  & Kirton  ..  £18,650 
Thompson  & Sons, 
Grimsby* 18,200 


KIRKCALDY  (N.B.).  — For  the  erect jon  of  new  police 
buildings,  court-room,  &c.  Messrs.  Williamson  & Inglis, 
architects,  Kirkcaldy.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Geo.  Morham, 
Edinburgh  : — . 

Masonry. — T.  & Y.  Menzies,  kirkcaldy*£i! 

Smith's  Work. — J.  Mundy,  Glasgow* 

Joinery.—  M.  Wishart,  Kirkcaldy*  .... 

Plumbing.— Knox  & Sons,  Edinburgh* 

Slating. — Currie  & Cant,  Kirkcaldy  .. 

Plastering. — W.  Grant,  Kirkcaldy*  .. 

Glazing.  — Dickson  & Walker,  Edin- 
burgh*   

Painting.—] ohn  Carruth,  Glasgow*  .. 


3.398 


788 


£19,633  10 


LONDON.— For  restoring  damage  caused  by  fire  at 
No.  12,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  James 
Sears  & Sons.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Nightingale,  architect, 
Albert  Embankment,  S.E.  : — 

Lidstone  & Son £581  o I W.  J.  Young £398 

Marsland  & Son  . . 575  ° I Barber  & Son* 394  1 


LONDON. — For  extension  of  offices,  for  the  Star  Life 
Assurance  Society,  32,  Moorgate-street.  Mr.  Arthur 

Blomfield  Jackson,  architect,  26,  Mecklenburgh-square, 
W.C. 

Holland  & I Patman  & 

Hannen  ..  £12,350  o o Fothenng- 

Colls  & Sons  11,984  o o|  ham* £10,693  6 10 

E.  Edwards  . r 1,923  o o | 

Holloway 
Bros 10,723  o o | 


RUGBY. — For  the  erection  of  a new  mission  church. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect,  Hereford  : — 

Foster  & Dicksee..  £913  o I Sturgess  & Son  ..  £821  o 

J.  Hollowell  884  o I Linnell  & Son, 

Hopkins  & Son 862  o : Rugby* 796  12 

McCarthey  & Co.  844  o | 


SMETHWICK. — For  the  erection  of  new  Church  of 
St.  Stephen,  to  accommodate  550  adults,  for  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Whiteley.  Mr.  Fred  T.  Beck,  architect,  Walfrun- 
chambers,  Darlinglon-street,  Wolverhampton.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  H.  Vale,  Wolverhampton  : — 

Collins  & Godfrey  ..  £6,148  I Dallow  £Si95° 

Moffatt  6,100  I Wistance  Si9°° 

Whitehouse 6,075  I Reynolds  5,850 

Smith  & Sons  6,050  | Harley  & Sons, 

H.  Lovatt 6,020  I Smethwick}. 5,502 

Sapcote 5, 998  J.  Mallin  5i39° 

Willcock  & Co 5,99°  I 

t Accepted  after  reduction  in  competition  with  Mr.  Mallin. 


TONYPANDY  (Glam.). — For  the  erection  of  two  shops, 
Dunraven-street,  Tonypandy,  for  Mr.  John  Jones,  boot- 
maker. Messrs.  Griffiths  & Jones,  architects,  Tonypandy 
and  Cardiff : — 

Morgan  & Williams,  Tonypandy,  con- 
tractors*  £1,007 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  schoo 
buildings,  St.  Peter’s-square,  for  850  children,  for  the 
Managers.  Mr.  F.  T.  Beck,  architect,  Wulfrun- 
chambers,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  H.  Valej— 

Harley  & Sons  £7,164 


I.  Bilson 
H.  Lovatt  .. 
H.  Gough  . . 
Thos.  Skett 
Jas.  Herbert 
F.  L.  Jones . 


- £7,952 
7,918 
7,603 
7,442 
7,335 
7.225 
(Accepted  after 


Cave  & Sons  , 
Willcock&Co., 
Wolverhamp- 
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LONDON. — For  Marlesford  Lodge  classrooms,  &c., 
at  the  Branch  School,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Managers 
of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  District.  Mr. 
Cecil  A.  Sharp,  architect,  Old  Queen  - street.  Queen 
Anne’s-gate,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E. 
Bull,  35,  Craven-street,  Charing-cross : — 


Smith  & Sons  £3,89: 

R.  A.  Jewell 3,795 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  3,699 

J.  Christie 3,597 

F.  J.  Chinchen 3,543 

W.  Hammond 3,535 

Barker  & Co 3,475 


Veale  & Carter  ....  £3,403 
T.  Sharpington  ....  3,399 
Wilson  Bros.  & Lam- 

plough  3,379 

Huntley  Bros 3,345 

Foster  Bros.,  Nor- 
wood Junction*  ..  3,338 


LONDON. — For  restoring  damage  caused  by  fire  to 
ironing-room  at  Caprera  Lodge,  35,  Jew’s-row,  Wands- 
worth, for  Mr.  H.  P.  Bartle.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Nightingale, 
architect,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E.  : — 

Turtle  & Appleton  £194  o j Casse* £*73  10 

Lewis  173  15  | Mansell  162  o 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

' ■ THE  BUI LDER  " (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  ras.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part  sol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payablo  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDR1NIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THB 
BUILDHR."  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  11  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & So., 

xai,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  and 
dwelling  at  Grinstead-road,  Deptford,  S.E.,  for  Messrs. 
F.  Braby  & Co..  Ltd.  Mr.  John  Jas.  Downes,  architect, 
199,  Lewisham  High-road,  S.E.  : — 

Jerrard  & Son  £800  | Thos.  D.  Leng £620 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


NORWICH. — For  the  erection  of  fences,  wall,  railing, 
&c.,  St.  Andrew':.  Churchyard.  Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  C.E., 
Guildhall,  Norwich.  Quantities  by  engineer. 

T.  H.  Gill,  Norwich £239 

(Recommended  for  acceptance.) 


C . B . N . SNEWIN  & SONS,  Ld . 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  YENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 


Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  15,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


CHDRGH  BENCHES  & POLPITS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : " SNEWIN.  London.' 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Sot 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ha®, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 2 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fa 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fo 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [“wSSSil* 

■..■nmnTTTM  o.  c.  ^ -vr  / 8,  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  & SON!  GT.GE0RGEST.WESTMIN8TE 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLE8, 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS 
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Ornamental  Fixtures. 

T has  not  conduced 
to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  law,  in 
regard  to  the  re- 
spective rights  of 
landlord  and 
tenant,  or  of  tenant 
for  life  and  re- 
mainder-man, as  to 
things  attached  to 
the  freehold,  that  the  title  "fixtures”  has 
been  given  to  things  that  are  removable.  At 
first  sight  the  word  would  seem  to  imply  that 
it  was  meant  to  cover  things  which  must 
remain  fast  to  a building  or  to  the  ground, 
whereas  it  is  exactly  the  contrary.  The 
old  rule  of  law  was  very  rigid  : whatever 
was  attached  to  the  ground  and  in  that  sense 
to  a building,  became  part  of  it,  and  so 
became  the  property  of  the  freeholder.  But 
that  rule  has,  under  the  influence  of  modern 
changes,  been  gradually  relaxed,  and  there 
are  now  two  great  exceptions  to  it — what 
are  called  trade  fixtures  and  ornamental 
fixtures.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with 
the  former  class.  The  second  is,  having 
regard  to  modern  decoration,  more  and 
more  important,  and  it  includes  articles 
which  are  becoming  and  suitable  "for  the 
more  convenient  or  luxurious  occupation 
of  houses.”  The  way  in  which  the  law 
has  grown  more  elastic  on  the  subject  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  statement  of  the 
fact  that  in  1705  it  was  judicially  decided 
that  " pictures  and  glasses  put  up  instead  of 
wainscot,  or  where  otherwise  wainscot 
would  have  been  put,  shall  go  to  the  heir 
and  not  the  executor  in  other  words,  were 
not  removable  by  a tenant.  No  one  would 
now  for  a moment  contend  that  pictures  and 
pier  glasses,  however  firmly  fixed  to  a wall, 
became  the  property  of  the  freeholder.  But 
since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
the  now  celebrated  Luton  Hoo  tapestry 
case,  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  say  if  a 
thing  is  an  ornamental  fixture,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  consider 


in  the  first  place  if  the  thing  is  for  the  con- 


venience or  the  ornamentation  of  a house. 
The  amount  of  firmness  with  which  it  is 
fixed  to  a wall  becomes  immaterial  if  the 
thing  is  originally  a separate  arcicle, 
intended  for  use  by  itself.  Of  course  the 
method  of  fixing  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
article  is  such  a separate  thing.  " There 
might  be  such  an  incorporation  of  the 
chattel  with  the  freehold  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  chattel 
had  become  part  of  the  freehold,  and  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  admit  the  exception. 
Therefore  the  quantum  of  fixture  is  im- 
portant. One  must  ask  oneself,  is  there  any 
more  fixing  than  was  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  chattel  as  such  ? If  you  fix 
a heavy  object,  such  as  a heavy  ormolu 
clock,  to  the  wall  of  a room,  you  may,  in 
order  to  make  it  safe,  have  to  use  very  sub- 
stantial fixings.  You  may  have  to  drive  an 
iron  bar  right  through  the  walls  to  rivet  it  at 
the  back.  You  might  have  to  employ  a 
mode  of  fixing  which  in  many  cases  would 
be  conclusive  of  an  incorporation  of  the 
chattel  into  the  freehold.  But  the  moment 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  of 
fixing  which  was  employed  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  chattel 
the  inference  does  not  arise.” 

These  views  of  Lord  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams  will,  we  think,  enable  any  person, 
be  he  architect  or  builder,  to  understand 
the  question  without  difficulty.  In  the 
first  instance,  however,  one  must  consider 
what  the  article  is  which  is  so  affixed ; but, 
as  already  stated,  any  ornamental  object 
which  is  complete  in  itself,  seems  to  be  such 
an  ornamental  fixture  as  belongs  to  a tenant. 
"If,”  said  Lord  Justice  Rigby,  "the  ex- 
ception applies  to  such  a thing  as  a chimney- 
glass,  I cannot  see  why  it  does  not  apply 
generally  to  all  articles  affixed  for  the  pur 
pose  of  enjoyment  and  ornamentation, 
This  dictum  is  very  broad,  and  it  serves  to 
make  the  Luton  Hoo  case  one  which  is  a 
kind  of  Magna  Charta  for  the  tenant,  in  re- 
gard, at  any  rate,  to  ornamental  fixtures. 
The  effect  oi  the  decision  is  most  im- 
portant and  far-reaching,  because  it  should 


be  noted  that,  on  two  previous  occasions, 
tapestries  have  been  held  to  belong  to  the 
house.  In  one  case — Norton  v.  Dashwood, 
decided  in  1896 — the  tapestries  had  for  a 
hundred  years  belonged  to  and  formed  part 
ot  the  decoration  of  a mansion  house.  It  is, 
clear,  however,  that  were  a similar  case  to 
arise  again — with  the  special  circumstances 
which  characterised  it— the  decision  would 
be  different.  A still  earlier  decision 
by  Lord  Romilly  was  distinctly  declared  to 
be  erroneous.  This  fact  shows  how  wide  is 
the  present  judgment,  more  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Justice  Rigby 
stated  that  no  doubt  these  tapestries  " were 
affixed  in  such  a way  as,  in  earlier  days, 
would  have  been  held  to  make  them  in- 
separable parts  of  the  wall.”  In  other 
words,  the  modern  judicial  view  of  this 
question  is  quite  different,  quite  opposed  to 
that  of  half  a century  ago. 

Certain  articles  have,  by  usage  and  legal 
decisions,  become  clearly  defined  as  among 
those  which  can  be  removed  by  a tenant, 
however  firmly  they  are  affixed  to  a build- 
ing. But  the  recent  development  of  the 
law  has  given  so  wide  a definition  to  the 
words  " ornamental  fixtures,”  that  practically 
everything  which  is  not  intended  to  become 
a permanent  and  integral  part  of  a building 
may  be  removed  by  a tenant  either  for  years 
or  for  life.  Thus  a much  greater  latitude  is 
given  to  expenditure  by  those  who  are  not 
the  permanent  owners  of  a building,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  law  a tenancy  is  more  desirable 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  words  with  which  Lord  Justice  Rigby 
concluded  his  judgment  are,  in  fact,  sufficient 
to  give  a tenant  for  years  or  for  life,  or  the 
executor  of  either,  or  their  advisers,  perfect 
freedom  of  action.  The  case,  said  the 
Judge,  " falls  within  the  proposition  that 
articles  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  decoration 
or  ornamentation  are  excepted  from  the 
rule  that  things  fixed  to  the  freehold  belong 
to  the  owner  ot  the  freehold.”  Care,  of 
course — as  he  had  pointed  out — must  be 
exercised  in  the  consideration  of  the  word 
" articles,”  but  subject  to  this  proviso, 
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nothing  can  be  broader  than  the  above 
proposition. 

A small  but  practical  point  of  some  im- 
portance was  also  decided  in  the  Luton  Hoo 
case,  viz.,  that  though  the  tenant  should  pay 
for  any  damage  done  to  the  walls  by  taking 
down  his  fixtures,  he  has  not  to  pay  for  re- 
decorating the  room.  “ It  is  not,”  said  the 
Court,  "waste  to  remove  one  set  of  purely 
decorative  ornaments  to  make  room  for 
another.”  We  understand  that  to  mean 
that  a tenant  for  life  or  a tenant  for  years — 
when  there  is  no  term  to  the  contrary  in 
his  agreement — may,  for  example,  take  off 
a wall  paper,  substitute  tapestry,  and  if  he 
likes  remove  it  and  leave  the  wall  without 
either  tapestry  or  paper. 

— } ■»-  I — 

FRENCH  ART  IN  1901,* 

landscape-painting  there  are  still 
things  to  be  seen  at  the  Salon 
which  make  all  English  land- 
scape painting  of  the  day  seem 
tame.  M.  Didier-Pouget's  two  works  hang 
In  the  great  gallery;  the  largest,  "Ajoncs 
et  Bruydres,  Village  du  Pin,”  is  quite 
astonishing  in  its  power  in  the  foreground, 
and  very  fine  in  the  distance,  but  this 
remarkable  painter  is  getting  too  much 
into  the  habit  of  repeating  his  main 
effects — a hill  and  shrub  foreground  which 
looks  as  if  you  could  walk  on  it,  a misty 
valley  in  the  middle  distance,  a sun-lighted 
plateau  beyond  ; the  materials  of  a most 
effective  scene,  but  they  have  been  repeated 
two  or  three  times  in  a manner  that  makes 
one  suspect  that  the  painter  puts  into  the 
scene  what  he  wants  rather  than  merely 
what  is  there.  M.  Quignon,  who  at  his 
best  is  (or  was)  a painter  of  a broader 
and  finer  style  than  his  rival,  has  only 
two  small  landscapes  this  year,  not 
showing  anything  like  his  best  powers. 
M.  Simonnet  is  in  danger,  in  his  " Coucher 
de  Soleil,”  of  a little  overdoing  his  rich  and 
solemn  effects  of  woods  and  sunset  light. 
But  the  two  landscapes  of  the  year  are  those 
of  M.  Harpignies,  both  scenes  in  which 
glimpses  of  distance  are  seen  through  a 
foreground  of  forest  trees.  The  whole 
history  of  landscape-painting  can  hardly 
show  a style  equal  to  that  of  this  great 
artist ; he  possesses  the  finest  qualities  of 
Constable  with  a certain  refinement  ol 
execution  added  to  them ; the  foliage  of  the 
trees  is  so  freely  handled  that  it  seems  really 
to  grow  rather  than  to  be  painted.  A fine 
picture  by  M.  Calvd,  " La  Lagune  d'Ous,”  is 
a good  example  of  a type  of  landscape  in 
which  French  painters  excel,  and  which  con- 
sists in  making  a picture  out  of  the  simplest 
and  most  unpromising  materials — in  this 
case  a pond  in  the  middle  of  a waste  moor 
with  low  hills  in  the  background ; but  it 
is  a picture,  most  complete  in  its  way. 
French  landscape  painters  undoubtedly 
gain  something  by  the  large  scale 
on  which  many  of  them  paint,  and  which,  as 
in  this  case,  gives  more  scope  for  effect  than 
a smaller  canvas ; but  the  more  confined 
spaces  of  the  Royal  Academy  would  not 
admit  of  this  in  England,  even  if  our  artists 
wished  to  paint  landscape  on  a larger  scale. 
There  are,  however,  a good  many  smaller 
landscapes,  more  than  can  be  mentioned 
here,  of  very  fine  quality  for  breadth  ol  style 
and  power  of  atmospheric  effect ; among 

* Concluded  from  p 481  ante. 


these  smaller  ones  an  English  painter,  Mr. 
Alfred  East,  takes  an  exceedingly  good  place 
with  his  “ L’Etang  Mysterieux,”  a better 
picture  than  any  that  he  has  in  London  ; he 
was  quite  right,  however,  to  send  it  to  Paris, 
where  its  style  will  be  much  better  appre- 
ciated. Another  English  painter,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Allan,  has  the  honour  of  a place  in  the 
great  gallery,  where  his  " Une  Porte  de  la 
Mer”  looks  certainly  a great  deal  smaller 
than  it  did  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  but  has 
its  effect  nevertheless.  Seapieces  as  usual 
are  bad;  M.  Palgzieux,  in  "Apr6s  la 
Tempete,”  endeavours  to  impress  us  by  vast 
size,  but  it  will  not  do  ; his  waves  are  none 
the  better  for  being  big. 

The  New  Salon  strikes  us  as  being  really 
on  its  last  legs.  01  course  the  death  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  a terrible  loss  to 
it;  and  their  chief  support  next  to  him, 
though  in  such  a very  different  way,  M 
Carolus-Duran,  exhibits  only  one  portrait, 
and  that  not  quite  of  his  best,  though 
certainly  a fine  one.  Besides  that,  he  con- 
tributes only  landscapes  ; and  though  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  an  artist,  whom  we 
know  chiefly  as  a fashionable  portrait- 
painter,  treats  landscapes,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  M.  Carolus  - Duran  takes  an 
important  place  as  a landscape-painter.  He 
would  serve  the  New  Salon  better  by 
sending  them  the  class  of  picture  for  which 
he  is  famous,  and  not  his  experiments  in 
another  walk  of  art.  The  death  of  Cazin, 
who  really  was  a tine  landscape  painter, 
is  another  serious  loss ; and  other  painters 
who  have  usually  been  among  the  most 
original  contributors— MM.  La  Touche  and 
Carriere  in  figure  subjects,  and  M.  Cour- 
tens  in  landscape,  are  also  not  at  their 
best.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a good 
many  small  and  unpretending  pictures,  land- 
scapes and  others,  which  are  pleasing  and 
which  would  be  almost  crushed  in  the 
other  exhibition,  but  the  difference  is  that 
the  Old  Salon  contains  a good  many  really 
fine  and  important  pictures,  and  the  New 
Salon  contains  none  ; there  is  not  a work  of 
the  first  order  of  interest  to  be  found  there  ; 
and  even  the  pretence  at  greater  refinement 
than  the  Old  Salon  must  now  be  abandoned, 
for  the  management  have  evidently  been 
obliged  to  take  what  they  could  to  fill  their 
walls,  and  there  are  thiogs  more  vulgar  and 
more  artistically  coarse  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Salon — which  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  In  fact,  year  by  year  it  becomes 
more  evident  that  this  split  in  the  camp  is 
an  artistic  mistake,  and  that  the  two  societies 
had  much  better  join  hands  and  only  try  to 
fill  one  suite  of  galleries,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  they  cannot  fill  two  in  a satisfactory 
manner. 

The  glory  of  the  New  Salon,  we  presume, 
consists  in  retaining  possession  of  M.  Rodin, 
the  sculptor  whom  the  aesthetic  public  now 
gape  after  with  such  an  exaggerated  adula- 
tion. He  exhibits  a nude  statue  of  Victor 
Hugo,  or  rather,  half  a nude  statue,  as  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  below  the  waist,  and 
the  right  leg,  is  left  unfinished,  en  bloc,  for 
M.  Rodin  cannot  condescend  to  finish  any- 
thing now  ; it  is  honour  enough  for  the 
public  to  be  permitted  to  see  his  unfinished 
works,  with  a head  or  a limb  sticking  out  of 
a mass  of  rough  marble.  The  head  in  this 
case  is  fine,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  this 
absurd  pretence  that  works  in  sculpture  are 
better  unfinished;  the  whole  proceeding  is 
merely  playing  upon  the  folly  of  the  public. 


The  sculpture  generally  at  the  New  Salon  is 
not  very  important,  but  there  is  an  effective 
monumental  statue  of  Daudet  by  M.  Saint- 
Marceaux,  who  puts  an  apologetic  paren- 
thesis into  the  catalogue  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  " unfinished,’’  which  might  have 
been  more  reasonably  applied  to  the 
Victor  Hugo  work,  which  is  much  more 
unfinished. 

Sculpture  at  the  Old  Salon  shows  the 
usual  tremendous  crowd  of  works,  and 
the  usual  (of  late  years)  proportion  o 
things  which  seem  to  aim  at  compelling 
public  notice  by  sensational  attitudes  and 
sensational  subjects  totally  alien  from  the 
true  genius  and  the  proper  ends  of  the  art  of 
sculpture.  From  this  crowd,  nevertheless, 
are  to  be  picked  out  many  good  and  some 
beautiful  works.  Thus,  M.  Vital-Cornu’s 
female  figure,  " La  Nature  s'6veille,”  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  perfectly-modelled 
figures  it  would  be  possible  to  see ; from 
whatever  point  of  view  you  take  it,  it  is  fine. 
M.  J.  Boucher  repeats  in  marble  his  fine  and 
poetic  conception  shown  in  plaster  in  a 
former  Salon,  " Antique  et  Moderne,’’  one 
of  the  most  intellectual  productions  of 
recent  sculpture.*  M.  Cordonnier’s  " Sainte 
Famille,”  a group  in  grey  marble,  is  a fine 
piece  of  religious  art.  M.  Gasq’s  monument 
to  a bishop,  who  kneels  on  a sarcophagus 
beside  which  is  a draped  figure  represent- 
ing " Amenitas,”  is  admirable  in  itself,  but 
the  merit  of  the  accompanying  figure  and  its 
admirably  designed  drapery  is  really  due  to 
Chapu,  from  whom  it  is  a palpable  imitation. 
M.  Gaudissard’s  " La  Vie  de  la  Maison  ’’  is 
an  interesting  bas-relief  for  the  decoration 
of  a private  house,  consisting  of  figures 
symbolising  the  occupations  of  various 
hours — reading,  music,  needlework,  meals, 
sleep,  &c. ; the  names  are  not  appended, 
but  the  design  tells  its  own  story.  Among 
portrait  statues  M.  G^rome  has  a gilt  eques- 
trian statuette  of  " Washington,”  not  particu- 
larly remarkable  except  in  being  his  work ; Mr. 
Goscombe  John  a colossal  statue  called  in 
the  catalogue  " Portrait  du  lord  due  Devon- 
shire,” an  effective  work  of  its  kind  (it  is 
catalogued,  by  the  way,  under  the  name 
of  "Goscombe”  instead  of  "John”);  M. 
Jean  Hugues  a seated  statue  of  Pasteur; 
and  M.  Marqueste  another  of  Victor  Hugo, 
of  which  one  must  confess  that  the  head 
looks  rather  prosaic  in  comparison  with  M. 
Rodin’s  head,  but  presumably  this  is  really 
a likeness,  and  the  other  is  M.  Rodin’s 
impression  of  what  Victor  Hugo  ought  to 
have  looked  like.  Among  monuments  a fine 
and  important  one  is  that  to  Jean  Mac6,  by 
M.  Massoule.  We  presume  M.  Mac6  did 
something  for  juvenile  education  ; the  monu- 
ment consists  of  a large  stele  crowned  by  a 
female  figure  holding  high  aloft  an  open 
book ; on  the  face  of  the  stele  is  the 
medallion  portrait  of  Mace  (a  system  which 
escapes  the  difficulty  of  a realistic  full- 
length  statue)  ; at  the  foot  of  the 

stele  are  pretty  figures  of  a boy  and 
girl  on  the  way  to  school,  applauded 
and  encouraged  by  a draped  female 
who  sits  at  one  side.  The  whole  is  a 
good  typical  example  of  a kind  of  monu- 
ment in  which  French  sculptors  excel. 
Among  ideal  works  which  are  worth  special 
mention  are  M.  Manguet’s  " Bacchante 
invoking  the  god  Pan,”  whose  sneering  head 
is  fixed  on  a term — a kind  of  subject  the 

* The  plaster  version  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
for  July  15,  1899. 
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French  are  very  fond  of;  M.  Marioton’s 
pretty  figure,  “ Meditation,”  standing  with 
her  feet  crossed ; M.  Gustave  Michel’s  fine 
and  pathetic  figure  of  an  aged  man — " Au 
Soir  de  la  Vie’’;  M.  Hector  Lemaire’s 
" L Offrande ; ” and  M.  Coutheillas’  beauti- 
fully modelled  recumbent  figure,  “ La  Fin  de 
la  Cigale.”  We  have  seen,  however,  better 
sculpture  years  at  the  Salon  than  the  present 
one. 

A word  on  two  new  architectural  works, 

1 already  frequently  mentioned  in  our  Paris 
correspondent’s  communications.  Only  a 
i few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Palais  de  1’Art  is 
the  memorial  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  fire 
in  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  a visit  to  which  seemed 
a matter  of  course  while  one  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
energy  of  the  French  in  these  matters,  and 
their  artistic  enthusiasm,  that  they  should 
think  nothing  less  would  suffice  for  such  a 
memorial  than  a fine  stone  church  filled  with 
sculpture  and  decorative  materials,  erected 
at  a cost  of  40,000/.  exclusive  of  the  site ; 
while  in  London  an  obelisk  with  an  inscrip- 
tion would  have  been  deemed  sufficient. 
The  building,  of  which  M.  Guilbert  is  the 
architect,  was  illustrated  in  elevation  in  the 
Builder  for  July  30,  1898.  The  effect  of  the 
actual  building  is  still  better  than  the  illus- 
tration conveyed  ; the  interior  circular 
church  is  only  spoiled  somewhat,  to  our 
thinking,  by  'the  colossal  gilt  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  the  “ Mater  Consolatrix,’’  in  front  of 
the  altar  ; a pathetic  statue  in  itself,  but  far 
too  large  for  the  building,  and  dwarfing  the 
architecture.  This  is  a kind  of  religious 
statue,  however,  which  we  believe  appeals 
to  the  feelings  of  devout  Catholics,  and 
1 is  to  be  judged  from  a religious  rather 
; than  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Behind 
the  church  is  a cloister  divided  into 
! bays  each  of  which  is  appropriated  to  a 
j special  monument  to  the  friends  of  those 
; who  wished  or  could  afford  to  have  such  a 
monument ; the  lower  part  is  in  marble, 
with  an  inscription,  perhaps  a figure,  or  a 
I medallion  portrait  of  the  deceased  ; the 
upper  portion  iu  each  case  is  occupied  by  a 
silvered  metal  relief  from  New  Testament 
history,  in  a panel  ; these  panels  are  all 
alike,  the  lower  portions  of  the  monu- 
ments vary  in  treatment.  They  are  nearly 
all  to  titled  people,  including  that  brave 
lady  the  Duchesse  d’Alen^on,  who  quietly 
died  in  the  fire,  refusing  to  make  any  effort 
to  save  herself  at  the  expense  of  other  per- 
sons. Her  monument  is  the  central  one, 
with  her  medallion  portrait  over  it.  The 
whole  thing  is  not  only  artistically  impres- 
sive, but  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic. 

Another  evidence  of  the  architectural  in- 
ventiveness and  energy  of  the  French  spirit 
meets  the  visitor  in  walking  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  from  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Is 
this  a new  palace  that  rears  its  great  mass 
along  the  road  bordering  the  quay,  this  vast 
fa£ade  in  all  the  bloom  of  new  bright  stone- 
work, and  sumptuously  decorated  with  sculp- 
ture and  carving  ? Not  at  all ; this  is  the  new 
railway  station  of  the  Orleans  line.  Entering 
the  station  we  find,  instead  of  the  usual  engi- 
neers’ glass  and  tie-rod  roof,  a great  semi- 
circular barrel  vault  decorated  in  coffers, 
with  skylights  interposed  at  intervals,  fol- 
lowing the  curve  of  the  roof.  Exterior  and 
interior  are  alike  architecturally  impressive. 
Are  railway  companies  so  devoted  to  art 
in  France?  Not  exactly,  explained  a French- 
man to  whom  we  commented  on  this  bril- 


liant display.  It  is  the  City  authority  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  railway  com- 
pany has  to  buy  the  land  from  the  Muni- 
cipality, and  the  Municipality  will  only 
sell  land  in  such  a position  with  the 
condition  that  something  is  erected  on 
it  which  shall  be  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  What  a lesson  to  London,  where 
money  considerations  alone  rule  in  such  a 
case ; where  any  railway  company  may 
build  the  ugliest  erection  it  pleases  so  long 
as  it  has  paid  the  price  of  the  land ; where 
the  City  authorities  themselves  are  bent  to 
spoil  their  grandest  bridge  under  a pre- 
tence of  needing  increased  accommodation  ; 
where  the  County  Council  resent  the  pro- 
posal to  introduce  architectural  design  into 
a new  bridge.  Truly,  “ they  manage  these 
matters  better  in  France." 


NOTES. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie’s 
T1Egyptun°f  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the 
Architecture.  institute  of  Architects  was  not 
only  full  of  interesting  matter,  but  was  a 
model  of  clearness  and  logical  arrangement. 
He  certainly  brought  out  in  a very  strong 
light  the  manner  in  which  features  of 
Egyptian  architecture  were  derived  from 
nature  and  from  very  primitive  construc- 
tion in  perishable  materials,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  rather  too  much  disposed 
to  think  that  the  interest  of  the  archi- 
tecture diminished  as  it  receded  further 
from  the  direct  imitation  of  nature  and  of 
primitive  construction ; whereas  the  real, 
the  aesthetic  interest  of  architecture  com- 
mences when  these  natural  origins  are 
forgotten.  The  remark  of  Sir  Martin  Con- 
way, that  it  was  interesting  to  see  the 
same  thing  going  on  now,  when  we  were 
imitating  in  iron  the  forms  of  stone  columnar 
architecture,  was  still  less  to  the  point. 
The  cases  are  not  parallel  in  the  least.  All 
architecture  goes  back  ultimately  to 
the  hut  or  the  wigwam ; those  who 
first  evolved  an  architecture  from  these 
primitive  sources  were  doing  the  best  they 
could  in  what  was  then  an  entirely  new 
field  of  human  invention ; but  that  is  no 
excuse  for  modern  architects,  whose  power 
of  aesthetic  reasoning  ought  to  be  fully 
developed,  imitating  in  one  material  the 
forms  proper  to  another.  That  is  not  doing 
their  best  with  the  materials  in  their  hands  ; 
it  is  merely  the  result  of  intellectual  in- 
dolence and  want  of  thought. 


We  published  a letter  last 
Liverpool  vveek  from  a correspondent 

Cathedral.  r 

who  complained  that  nothing 
seemed  to  be  promised  as  to  the  architect 
or  the  architecture  of  the  proposed  cathedral 
at  Liverpool,  if  erected.  We  have  since 
received  a cutting  from  a Liverpool  paper 
describing  a meeting  held  a few  days  ago, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  W.  Forwood, 
to  discuss  the  question.  Judging  from  this 
report,  the  whole  question  was  discussed 
solely  in  regard  to  its  financial  side,  and 
the  difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds, 
and  the  importance  of  having  a widely 
extended  area  of  subscribers.  Not  a word 
appears  to  have  been  said  as  to  the  archi- 
tectural aspect  of  the  matter,  but  it  is 
announced  that  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
call  a public  meeting  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  on  that  occasion  some  one 
will  have  the  courage  to  suggest  that  there 


are  other  things  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  a cathedral  project  besides 
paying  for  it. 

A Committee  has  been  formed, 
ACh?rDb°re  under  the  Presidency  of  the 

Bishop  of  Hereford,  for  raising 
a sum  of  6,000/.  for  necessary  repairs  to  this 
fine  church.  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul,  who  has  given 
special  attention  to  this  building  and  made 
a good  many  new  discoveries  in  regard  to  it, 
is  employed  as  superintending  architect,  and 
under  his  direction  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  work  will  be  confined  to  bon&-fide 
repair,  and  that  no  restoration,  in  the  objec- 
tionable sense  of  the  word,  will  be  attempted. 
From  Mr.  Paul’s  detailed  Report  to  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  it  appears  that  though 
the  main  walls  are  sound  for  the  most  part, 
some  portions  of  the  building  are  in  a 
dangerous  state.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower 
is  seriously  out  of  position  and  requires 
immediate  attention  ; the  plaster  ceiling  is 
constantly  falling,  and  the  fluor  of  the  church 
is  in  a very  damp  state,  and  unhealthy  owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  vaults.  Much  of  the 
glazing  requires  repair,  and  the  roof,  covered 
with  old  stone  tiles,  requires  to  be  relaid, 
and  boarding  and  lelt  provided.  New  choir 
stalls  and  other  fittings  are  also  required  to 
put  the  church  in  a proper  condition  for 
service.  It  is  estimated  that  6,000/.  will  be 
required  for  the  work  contemplated.  Abbey 
Dore  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  April  4, 
1896,  in  the  series  of  “Abbeys  of  Great 
Britain,”  from  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Paul. 


. . . _.  The  new  testing  station  of  the 

British  Fire  ° „ 

Prevention  British  Fire  Prevention  Lom- 
Committee.  mjttee|  which  was  put  in  use 
for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday  last,  is  con- 
veniently situated  close  to  Royal  Oak 
Station  on  the  District  Railway,  so  that  it  is 
easier  of  access  than  the  former  one.  As 
before,  the  Committee  have  secured  an  old 
dwelling-house  for  offices,  and  have  erected 
their  testing-houses  in  the  grounds.  The 
houses  are  on  the  same  model  as  before,  but 
one  of  them  is  a good  deal  larger  than  any 
of  those  on  the  old  ground,  for  testing  larger 
areas  of  floor,  &c.  The  principal  test  on 
Wednesday  took  place  in  this  house,  the 
subject  of  test  being  a portion  of  fireproof 
floor  22  ft.  in  length  (the  full  length  of  the 
testing  house),  made  by  the  Banks’  Fire- 
proof Construction  Syndicate,  and  consisting 
of  rolled  beams  embedded  in  concrete,  and 
carrying  an  armed  plaster  ceiling  underneath 
supported  by  metal  stirrups  from  the  beams. 
The  test  was  still  in  progress  when  we  left ; 
the  particulars  will  no  doubt  reach  us  in  due 
time  in  the  usual  formal  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Syndicate  had  asked  for  a 
three-hour  test  for  this  floor  ; and  it  appears 
that  there  is  now  a kind  of  rivalry  among 
fireproof  constructors  for  length  of  test. 
This  must  have  a stimulating  influence  on 
the  improvement  of  fireproof  construction. 
A model  of  the  testing  houses  and  plant  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  offices,  prepared  to  be  sent 
to  a fire-prevention  exhibition  at  Berlin. 


Road 

Maintenance. 


The  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads  of  New  Jersey 
contains  voluminous  tables  arranged  so  as 
to  show  the  characteristics  of  each  piece  of 
road  made  during  the  year  1900,  the  reduc- 
tion in  grade  made  at  the  time  of  improve- 
ment, the  cost  of  the  stone  at  the  quarry, 
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and  the  expense  of  delivering  it  on  the  road. 
Maintenance  of  the  New  Jersey  roads  is 
made  the  subject  of  a special  report  by  the 
State  Road  Supervisor,  who  advocates  a 
system  of  continuous  repairs  according  to 
methods  which  he  proceeds  to  describe  in 
detail.  The  figures  contained  in  the  reports 
permit  of  interesting  comparisons  being  made 
with  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Commissioners  for  the  same  year.  In  both 
these  States  considerable  signs  of  improve- 
ment are  evidenced,  and  practice  in  the  two 
is  becoming  more  uniform,  although  local 
conditions  necessarily  cause  some  essential 
differences.  In  one  respect,  however,  the 
states  are  thoroughly  in  accord,  for  the  high- 
ways are  being  steadily  improved  in  quality. 
Similar  developments  are  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  for,  speaking  generally,  our  local 
authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  good  roads.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  securing 
uniformity  of  practice  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  counties,  as  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunities for  inquiry  know  full  well.  But, 
taking  them  all  round,  country  highways  are 
fairly  satisfactory.  We  should  very  much 
like  to  be  in  a position  to  say  the  same 
of  London  streets  and  roads.  Practice 
is  extremely  varied,  and  uniformity  is  only 
evidenced  in  the  execrable  character 
of  all  thoroughfares  that  have  seen  any 
considerable  amount  of  traffic.  Rugged 
macadam,  undulating  asphalt,  and  bumpy 
wood  paving,  are  in  evidence  everywhere. 
Some  allowance  must  of  course  be  made 
for  the  ruinous  effects  of  heavy  traffic,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
modern  engineers  to  construct  a roadway  of 
far  more  uniform  resistance  than  most  of 
those  now  existing.  In  some  parts  of  the 
metropolis  the  roads  are  reasonably  good  ; 
in  others,  where  no  more  traffic  is  experi- 
enced, they  are  atrociously  bad.  Perhaps 
the  worst  carriageways  of  all  are  those  in 
the  quietest  and  wealthiest  parts  of  the 
West  End,  and  in  the  Royal  parks  where 
no  heavy  traffic  is  allowed.  To  those 
responsible  for  such  eccentricities  we  com- 
mend a perusal  of  the  reports  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed. 


• lN  his  recent  Friday  evening 
eEye.CtnC  discourse  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion Dr.  Chunder  Bose  gave  a 
resume  of  his  experiments  proving  that  there 
was  a regular  law  underlying  certain 
phenomena  exhibited  by  both  organic  and 
inorganic  matter.  In  papers  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  last 
year  Dr.  Bose  described  his  discovery  of  how 
metals  were  sensitive  to  electric  radiation, 
or  possessed,  as  he  calls  it,  “electric  touch 
the  resistance  of  some  increases  when 
electric  radiation  falls  on  them,  whilst  in 
other  cases  the  resistance  is  diminished. 
In  his  lecture  Dr.  Bose  passed  from 
the  domain  of  physics  into  the 

domain  of  physiology,  and  elaborated  the 
analogies  between  nerve  and  muscle 
diagrams  and  the  diagrams  got  by  stimu- 
lating inorganic  matter  mechanically  or  elec- 
trically. For  example,  he  showed,  by  means 
of  a model  apparatus,  how  the  response 
curves  got  by  dosing  a liquid  connecting 
two  metallic  wires  with  various  “drugs” 
gave  phenomena  analogous  to  the  effects 
produced  by  these  drugs  on  living  tissue, 
oome  produced  stimulation,  others  depres- ‘ 
sion,  and  “ poisons,”  like  corrosive  subli- 


mate, killed  the  electric  action  altogether. 
He  showed  a wonderful  model  of  an 
electric  eye,  which  was  sensitive  to  every 
kind  of  radiation.  It  acts  according 
to  physical  laws  which  Dr.  Bose  has 
discovered,  and  seems  to  work  in  the 
same  way  as  the  living  eye  works  when  it 
sends  an  impulse  to  the  brain  on  being  ex- 
posed to  light.  He  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered principles  which  explain  perfectly 
certain  phenomena  which  have  been  known 
for  many  years  to  physiologists.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  he  has  been  given  leave  by 
the  Indian  Government  to  stay  in  England 
to  complete  his  investigations.  The  scien- 
tific world  is  already  deeply  indebted  to  him, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Bose  coherer 
may  have  important  electrical  applications. 
The  drawback  to  the  Marconi  and  other 
coherers  in  use  in  wireless  telegraphy  is 
that  they  are  not  self-recovering,  but  need 
troublesome  and  destructive  tapping  devices. 
A coherer  based  on  the  “ Bose  effect  ” would 
be  completely  self-recovering  and  would 
enormously  simplify  the  required  mecha- 
nism. 


The  Old  Red  The  ProJect  is  again  revived  of 
Hall,  Bourne,  pulling  down  the  Old  Red 
Lincolnshire.  Hall,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 
Its  demolition  was  proposed  ten  years  ago 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
for  the  construction  of  their  line  from  Bourne 
to  Saxby,  but  the  scheme  was  warmly  op- 
posed, and  the  house  was  spared  for  a while, 
being  reserved  as  a residence  for  the  railway 
station-master,  and  for  purposes  of  the  station. 
The  house  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  a red  brick  early  sixteenth  century 
mansion  of  which  the  county  can  boast,  and 
formed  during  a long  period  the  home  of 
the  Digby  family,  including  Sir  J.  Everard 
Digby,and  Sir  John  Thimbelby,  who  were  im- 
plicated in  the  Catholic  rising  that  followed 
upon  the  Reformation.  The  house,  having 
a gable  roof  and  stone  mullioned  windows, 
with  a richly  panelled  and  carved  interior, 
and  a fine  oaken  staircase,  and  standing  at 
the  southern  entrance  into  the  town,  has 
extensive  grounds,  and  is  partly  surrounded 
with  water. 


This  subject  was  considered 
StageCScenery.  in  a Paper  by  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  followed  by  a dis- 
cussion, which  appears  in  a recent  issue  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  Journal  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald’s main  point  (which  we  have  met  with 
before)  is  that  “ the  scene  ” is  the  centre  in 
which  the  action  goes  on,  not  the  whole 
stage  space  ; that  in  Garrick’s  time  the  stage 
was  lighted  by  four  large  chandeliers  hung 
over  the  actors,  which  furnished  a central 
zone  of  light  within  which  the  actors  kept, 
and  the  surrounding  accompaniments  were 
left  in  comparative  obscurity.  We  should 
say  that  such  an  arrangement  would  very 
much  hamper  the  actors  in  freedom  of 
movement,  and  that  footlights  are  a most 
useful  addition  both  in  generally  lighting 
the  stage,  and  in  partially  screening  off  the 
audience  from  the  view  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  actors.  With  those  who  urge  that 
the  acting  should  be  the  real  aim  and  end  of 
theatrical  production  we  are  entirely  in 
sympathy,  and  it  is  a fact  that  the  public  go 
to  see  some  plays  now  more  for  the 
spectacle  than  the  acting.  But  we  fail  to 
see  any  reason  for  thinking  that  finished 
and  realistic  scenic  accompaniments  are  any 
bar  to  good  acting ; or  that,  the  acting  being 


good,  the  effect  is  not  assisted  by  a well- 
mounted  scene.  In  plays  of  modern  life, 
especially,  it  is  important  that  a large 
country  house,  for  instance,  if  the  action  is 
supposed  to  take  place  there,  should  be 
represented  by  an  interior  that  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  such  a house,  not  by  a 
room  looking  as  if  it  belonged  to  a seaside 
lodging.  We  may  like  a fine  stage  effect 
without  being  in  any  way  less  exacting  in 
regard  to  the  acting ; many  persons  (the 
present  writer  included)  who  go  to  see  et 
modern  spectacular  play  often  come  away 
vexed  and  disappointed  with  inferior  acting  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  acting 
should  be  inferior  because  the  scenery 
is  fine ; and  where  the  acting  is  good, 
scenic  effect  helps  it.  One  point  we  do 
fully  agree  with  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  paper 
is  in  regard  to  the  absurd  neglect  of 
scale  constantly  seen  in  theatrical  erec- 
tions, where  the  vicar’s  house,  as  he  says, 
is  only  a few  leet  higher  than  the  vicar,  and 
a whole  cathedral  is  shown  no  larger  than 
Bonchurch  church.  The  scene  in  such  a 
case  should  show  part  of  the  building  on  the 
right  scale,  and  so  designed  as  to  leave  you 
to  infer  the  existence  of  the  portion  which 
cannot  be  comprised  within  the  stage  focus. 


Those  who  are  interested  in 
and*  Cohis?1S  seeing  the  artistic  standard  of 
our  coinage  and  commemora- 
tive medals  improved,  should  feel  grateful 
to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  for  pointedly  calling 
attention  to  this  subject  in  Parliament  a few 
days  ago.  He  asked  on  what  principle  the 
artistic  work  of  the  Mint  was  done, 
and  observed  that  it  was  beginning  to  be 
realised  that  the  medallist’s  was  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  art ; that  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  France,  this  art  had  been 
revived  and  carried  to  a high  standard  of 
excellence,  and  that  we  were  conspicuously 
behind  in  this  respect.  When  we  consider 
that  in  France  medals  and  coins  are  in  the 
hands  of  such  artists  as  M.  Chaplain  and 
M.  Roty,  and  that  in  England  no  one  usually 
cares  to  ask  how  or  by  whom  they  are 
designed,  one  must  admit  that  Sir  C.  Dilke’s 
protest  was  not  uncalled  for,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  not  be  without  some 
result. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

In  continuing  our  comments  on  some  of  the 
architectural  drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
we  may  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  notice 
those  of  the  church  designs,  not  already  noticed, 
which  present  anything  for  special  remark. 
The  first  in  order  of  hanging  is  Mr.  Marshall 
Mackenzie’s  “ Greyfriars  Church,  Aberdeen,” 
(1,531)  a pen  drawing  of  a western  tower  with 
a slender  crocketted  spire  rising  from  the 
centre  of  it,  behind  the  parapet  ; a treatment 
rather  more  suitable  to  a timber  spirelet  than 
to  one  which  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  drawing,  of  the  same  material 
as  the  tower.  A stone  spire  seems  to  de- 
mand a visible  connexion  with  or  growing 
out  from  the  masonic  design  of  the  tower.  The 
general  style  of  the  design  is  a good  deal 
similar  to  the  same  architect’s  fine  work  in  the 
additions  to  the  Marischal  College,  and  is 
probably  intended  for  the  same  material — 
granite.  Another  Scottish  church  is  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  “ New  Church  at  Stirling  ” (1,539) 
for  the  Free  Church  qf  Scotland.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  solid  piece  of  building,  on  the 
tower  of  which  the  architect  has  again  intro- 
duced the  “crown”  modelled  on  that  of  St. 
Giles,  Edinburgh,  as  he  did  in  a former  church. 
The  meeting  hall  planned  in  connexion  with 
theichurch  is  placed  at  a slightly  oblique  angle 
with  the  main  building,  probably  from  some 
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Unavoidable  requirement  of  the  site,  and  cer- 
tainly with  no  injury  to  the  effect.  There  is  a 
general  aspect  of  massiveness  and  simplicity 
about  the  whole  treatment  of  the  church  which 
is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  is  a large  exhibitor  in  the 
way  of  church  architecture.  His  Church  and 
Rectory  at  Stoke  Damerall  is  shown  in  an 
exterior  perspective  (1,541)  with  an  interior 
view  of  the  church  (1,543) : the  latter  is  original 
and  characteristic  in  treatment  ; the  arch 
mouldings  spring  from  the  piers  without  the 
intervention  of  caps  ; the  roof  is  carried  by 
what  may  be  called  stone  principals — stone 
pointed  arches  over  each  pier  ; the  wooden 
roof  between  these  is  also  in  a pointed  arch 
section,  but  not  concentric  with  the  stone 
arches,  although  not  differing  much  from  them 
in  line.  This  seems  a mistake  ; it  gives  the 
idea  of  their  having  been  intended  to  be  con- 
centric and  being  accidentally  set  out  wrong  ; 
it  seems  to  us  that  in  such  a case  the  timber 
roof  should  either  be  decidedly  different  in 
section  from  the  stone  arches,  or  should  be  on 
the  same  sectional  line  : one  or  the  other. 
This  is  a church  with  three  complete  aisles 
and  two  narrow  side-aisles  for  passage ; it  is  the 
passage-aisle  device  applied  on  each  side  of  a 
complete  nave  and  aisles  plan,  instead  of 
reducing  the  church  to  a nave  only.  There 
are  a good  many  nice  points  in  the  exterior 
design  ; the  contrast  between  the  plain  and 
bold  treatment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
and  the  enriched  upper  story  ; the  square 
turrets  flanking  the  east  end  and  finishing 
with  a group  of  niches  and  figures,  two  on 
each  face  ; and  the  exterior  treatment  of  the 
buttresses  over  the  passage-aisles,  which  is 
very  characteristic.  The  east  end  of  the  church 
seems  a little  too  much  cut  up,  and  might  have 
been  simplified  with  advantage,  and  we  do  not 
for  our  own  part,  like  the  effect  of  the  over- 
sailing pinnacles  at  the  angles  of  the  tower, 
rising  from  gargoyles’  backs  ; of  course  it  is 
a detail  indigenous  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  be  seen  in  old  churches, 
but  is  it  worth  imitating?  It  produces  a bad 
outline  at  the  finish  of  the  tower,  and  looks 
rather  gimcrack  also.  High  Wycombe  Church 
(1,547),  by  the  same  architect,  is  illustrated  in 
this  issue,  and  under  the  head  of  “Illustra- 
tions” the  reader  will  find  the  architect’s  de- 
scription, and  the  reason  for  the  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  east  end.  The  “ Proposed  new 
chapel  &c.  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Liverpool,” 
(1,546),  also  by  Mr.  Caroe,  is  illustrated  in  a 
frame  of  drawings  ; the  additions,  distinguished 
from  the  existing  portion  on  the  plan,  consist  of 
a long  corridor  wing  with  various  subsidiary 
rooms,  terminating  in  the  chapel  turned  round 
again  at  right  angles  ; this  is  a quiet  piece  of 
domestic  Gothic  ; the  large  traceried  staircase 
window  adjoining  the  chapel  is  ecclesiastical 
in  character  to  suit  its  neighbourhood  (it  looks 
a little  as  if  the  chapel  extended  to  the  outer 
wall  and  this  were  its  west  window).  In  the 
interior  view  of  the  chapel  stone  arched 
principals  are  again  shown,  but  this  time  in 
a much  more  satisfactory  manner,  as  they  are 
totally  distinct  in  section  from  the  ceiling  ; the 
stone  arch  is  a low  pointed  one  with  open 
tracery  in  the  spandrels,  and  coming  well  down 
on  to  the  walls  ; the  ceiling  is  a flat  segmental 
arch,  not  quarrelling  in  any  way  with  the  line 
of  the  stone  arches  ; the  effect  of  this  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb’s  small  drawing  for  “A 
Private  Chapel  in  a Nobleman's  Park  ” (1,556) 
shows  a pretty  design,  but  to  give  a chapel  of 
that  kind  a picturesque  or  “rural”  character 
is  we  think  a mistake.  A park  is  more  or  less 
artificial  scenery,  and  we  should  expect  to  find 
a chapel  in  a nobleman’s  park  marked  by  a 
somewhat  classic  architectural  character,  rather 
than  what  is  shown  here.  Mr.  Watson’s  “ St. 
Peter’s,  Cricklewood”  (1,557)  is  a pretty  little 
drawing  of  a country  church.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cress 
well  exhibits  an  elaborate  tinted  perspective 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  a design  for  a stone 
vaulted  church  ; a very  good  drawing,  showing 
a vault  of  the  type  which  was  the  precursor  of 
the  fan  vault,  i.i ;.,  a many-panelled  vault  with  a 
severy  square  on  plan  ; we  can  hardly  think 
this,  however,  other  than  an  anachronism 
as  the  roofing  of  a modern  church  ; and  as  a 
matter  of  proportion,  the  vault  seems  unduly 
lofty  in  comparison  with  the  substructure. 
The  “ Church  of  St.  Mary,  Barry  Dock”  (1,628), 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  and  that  of  “ St.  Peter’s, 
Oystermouth”  (1,643),  by  Mr.  E.  Bruce 
Vaughan,  are  what  we  should  call  highly 
respectable  designs  in  modern  Gothic,  not 
presenting  anything  of  special  interest  in 


character.  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson’s  “ St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Auckland,  N.Z.”  (1,669)  is  shown  in  a 
large  and  fine  perspective  drawing  without 
any  plan  ; it  has  very  much  the  character  of 
some  of  his  father’s  churches,  and  indeed 
reminds  us  a good  deal  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pearson’s  large  church  in  the  outskirts 
of  Birmingham  — we  forget  the  name 
of  the  district.  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne’s 
“Design  for  Church,  Lower  Sydenham” 
(1,689),  *s  shown  in  a small  very  highly  finished 
watercolour  drawing,  but  again  no  plan  ; what 
is  shown  is  apparently  the  west  end  ; a brick 
church  with  stone  bands  and  dressings,  the 
fagade  flanked  by  large  and  bold  octagonal 
turrets,  kept  plain  below  and  with  an  enriched 
upper  story  and  cupola  roofs  ; in  the  lower 
portion  a wall  stretching  between  these  turrets 
apparently  forms  a narthex.  But  this  is  just 
the  kind  of  drawing  which  should  have  had  a 
plan  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Lamb’s  “ Design  for  a National  Monu- 
ment to  British  Heroes  ” (1,664)  is  in  some 
respects  so  much  like  a church  that  it  may  be 
classed  with  them.  It  is  a fine  conception, 
which  would  have  been  worth  illustrating  in  a 
larger  and  more  finished  drawing.  It  is  a 
design  on  a square  plan  with  a lofty  central 
tower  and  spire,  and  octagonal  turrets  at  the 
angles,  ending  in  spirelets  ; the  whole  making 
a pyramidal  composition,  with  a kind  of  state 
or  processional  road  up  to  the  main  entrance. 
The  detail  is  Gothic.  With  church  architec- 
ture we  may  class  also  Mr.  Skipworth’s 
charming  drawing  of  a “ Churchyard  Cross, 
Erected  at  Leasingham,  near  Sleaford  ” (1,691). 
The  cross,  which  takes  the  form  of  a crucifix, 
is  treated  with  great  originality  and  refinement 
of  detail ; the  remainder  of  the  design  is  very 
simple,  but  in  excellent  proportion  and  balance 
of  parts. 

From  the  churches  we  may  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  the  designs  in  public  and  street 
architecture  not  before  mentioned.  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes’s  “ Central  Boys  School,  Oxford  ” (1,529), 
is  exceedingly  picturesque,  with  its  two  stone 
bays  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  and  the 
entrance  between  them  contrasting  with  the 
simpler  treatment  of  the  remainder  of  the 
exterior.  The  plan,  however,  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  ; it  shows  a central  hall 
which  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a circle 
inscribed  in  a triangle,  the  angles  of  the 
triangle  forming  bays  opening  out  of  the 
circle.  The  class-rooms,  &c.,  open  out  of  this 
hall.  There  is  some  question,  however,  as  to 
the  lighting  of  these  class-rooms  ; the  two  sets 
face  opposite  ways,  one  with  east  light,  the  other 
with  west  ; the  former  is  all  right,  the  latter  is 
not  so  good,  though  better  than  south.  It  is 
not  obvious  how  the  centre  room  on  the  right 
of  the  plan  is  lighted  at  all  ; there  is  no  win- 
dow shown.  But  this  is  a very  interesting  and 
original  plan.  Mr.  Prior’s  “New  Medical 
Laboratories,  Netley”  (1,542)  reminds  one 
somehow  of  the  bottom  of  Essex-street,  Strand, 
with  its  square  mass  and  large  pilasters,  but 
there  is  a bold  contrast  given  by  the  rusticated 
basement  with  its  prison-like  round-headed 
windows,  and  the  light  colonnaded  open 
corridor  adjoining  ; it  is  a very  characteristic 
bit  of  building  shown  in  a very  nice  shaded 
drawing ; but  it  should  have  had  a plan 
to  explain  it.  Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley,  in  the 
drawing  of  his  “ St.  Paul’s  School  for  Girls, 
Hammersmith”  (1,550),  shows  a plan  but  no 
compass,  so  that  we  can  form  no  opinion  as  to 
the  aspect  of  the  class-rooms,  which  face 
opposite  ways  ; and  aspect  is  so  important  in 
regard  to  class-rooms  that  information  on  this 
point  should  never  be  omitted  ; the  suitability 
of  the  plan  turns  on  that  more  than  on  any 
other  single  thing.  The  treatment  of  the  centre 
and  wing  fronts,  with  their  sculptured  panels, 
is  bold  and  effective  in  a broad  and  simple 
manner  ; but  surely  the  windows  in  the  portion 
between  these,  like  ordinary  speculating 
builders  house  windows,  are  rather  unnecessa- 
rily commonplace. 

The  recent  competition  for  dock  offices  at 
Swansea  is  illustrated  by  two  designs,  that  by 
Messrs.  Mills  & Oldham  (1, 552-53).  and  that  by 
Mr.  E.  Hazell  (1,554).  The  coloured  elevation 
of  the  former  is  a very  nice  bit  of  work  ; the 
building  is  treated  with  a ground  story  _ of 
rusticated  masonry,  and  an  upper  story  of  brick 
with  stone  dressings  and  with  a stone  carved 
shield  and  ornaments  on  the  upper  portion  of 
each  pier  between  the  windows.  The  objec- 
tionable feature  is  the  piece  of  plain 
brick  wall  above  part  of  the  cornice,  which 
comes  in  clumsily,  and  spoils  the  effect  of 
the  whole.  No  plan  is  given  either  with  this 


design  or  Mr.  Hazell’s,  the  latter  a suitable  and 
refined  design  for  the  most  part,  but  the  corbels 
under  the  large  projecting  angle-turret  are 
much  too  weak.  Mr.  Doughty’s  “ The  Borough 
Club,  Nottingham  ” (1,551 ),  is  a pretty  bit  of 
street  architecture,  decorated  with  carved 
panels,  and  shown  in  a pretty  drawing. 

Mr.  Rupert  Savage’s  “Assembly  Hall,  Bel- 
fast ” (1,572),  is  a larger  and  more  important 
building,  of  which  the  plan  is  shown,  a good 
one  in  the  main,  but  the  corridor  running 
parallel  with  the  entrance  part  must  be  rather 
deficient  in  light.  The  general  style  may  be 
described  as  Domestic  Gothic  ; the  best  point 
in  it  is  the  bold  treatment  of  the  masses  of  wall 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  ; but  as  a whole 
the  design  is  consistent  and  suitable.  Messrs. 
Bradshaw  & Gass’s  “ Thomasson  Reading- 
room,  Bolton  ’’  (1,575)  is  a pleasing  building  of 
its  class,  and  has  the  merit  of  having  a plan 
with  it. 

Mr.  Emerson's  “ Hamilton  House  ” (1,582) 
is  the  building  which  was  illustrated  in  our 
issue  of  July  22,  1899.  Beneath  it  is  his 
larger  drawing,  in  colour  and  very  well 
executed,  of  the  “ Royal  Caledonian  Orphan 
Asylum,  Bushey  ” (1,584).  This  again,  like 
so  many  other  drawings  in  the  room,  is 
merely  a picture  of  a building  in  which  plan  is 
of  paramount  importance,  and  one  can  form  no 
idea  of  its  value  apart  from  that.  The  building 
is  a pleasing  looking  one  as  a whole,  but  we 
do  not  like  the  detail  very  much. 

Messrs.  Young  & Hall’s  “ New  Premises 
for  the  Express  Dairy  Company,”  on  Ludgate- 
hill  (1,590),  is  a pretty  drawing  of  a street 
front  with  a good  deal  of  character,  but  does 
not  the  arch  over  the  balcony  level  look  a little 
too  heavy  for  the  rest  of  the  design  ? Messrs. 
Wimperis  & East’s  “ Rebuilding  of  Reynolds’s 
House,  Leicester-square  ” (1,589)  looks  very 
well  in  itself,  but  we  should  certainly  have 
preferred  to  have  seen  it  carried  out  in  a style 
more  in  keeping  with  the  memories  of 
Reynolds  and  his  day  and  taste  ; no  one  who 
was  told  that  Reynolds’s  house  in  Leicester- 
square  still  existed  would  ever  think  of  looking 
for  it  behind  this  front  ; and  this  is  a case  in 
which  the  old  associations  of  the  Reynolds 
period  might  very  well  have  been  kept  in 
memory.  Apart  from  this,  the  two  bays  with  the 
wavy  line  of  the  iron  railing  at  the  top,  are  pic- 
turesquely treated| ; the  windows  in  the  flat  of  the 
wall  look  rather  unnecessarily  mean  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  design.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  Messrs.  Henman  & Cooper’s 
“ Block  of  Professional  Chambers,  Cornwall- 
street,  Birmingham”  (1,592)  is  a very  pleasing 
piece  of  street  architecture,  apparently  brick 
and  terra-cotta  ; the  manner  in  which  the 
recess  between  the  two  bays  is  made  use  of  for 
a bit  of  architectural  effect,  by  the  pier  in  front 
of  it  on  one  story  and  the  two  columns  on  the 
other,  carrying  the  line  of  the  wall  across,  is 
most  praiseworthy. 

We  will  continue  our  comments  on  the 
architectural  room  on  another  occasion. 


A Year's  Building  Operations  in  Leeds.— 
The  report  of  the  Leeds  Building  Inspector  (Mr.  W. 
Towers)  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  25 
last  shows  that  the  year  was  a busy  one  in  the 
building  trade.  The  total  number  of  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  Building  Plans  Committee  was  2,849, 
or  sixty-five  more  than  last  year,  and  the  total 
number  sanctioned  was  2,199.  But  the  number  of 
buildings  shown  on  the  approved  plans,  8,952,  was 
487  less  than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Of  these  buildings,  2,947  (on  531  plans)  were 
houses,  and  1,807  mills,  warehouses,  stables, 
sheds,  and  workshops ; 2,427  represented  addi- 
tions and  alterations,  and  1,771  conveniences. 
In  the  previous  year  there  were  3,549  houses, 
and  2,039  mills,  warehouses,  stables,  sheds,  and 
workshops.  The  2,947  houses  for  the  building 
of  which  authority  was  given  comprised  nineteen 
villas,  eighty  - eight  semi  - detached  villas,  812 
through  houses,  and  2,028  back-to-back  houses. 
The  latter  figure  is  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  2,300  back-to-back  houses  were  sanctioned. 
The  number  of  through  houses  is  smaller  by 
285,  and  semi  - detached  villas  less  by  forty- 
five,  while  the  number  of  new  detached 
villas  for  whose  construction  authority  has  been 
given  is  just  the  same  as  last  year.  During  the  past 
year  3,030  houses  (including  2,035  back-to-back 
houses  and  907  through  houses)  were  completed 
and  certified  for  occupation,  a decrease  of  twenty- 
nine  ; while  1,591  miscellaneous  buildings  (including 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  hotels,  and  other  institu- 
tions) have  been  so  certified. 

New  Theatre,  York. — The  plans  for  the  New 
Theatre,  Clifford-street,  York,  on  the  site  of  the 
Corn  Exchange,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  P.  Briggs,  of 
London,  were  submitted  to  the  City  Council  on 
May  14,  and  were  approved. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A MEETING  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  William 
Emerson,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  late  Mr.  Arthur-  Cates-, 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read, 

Mr.  John  Slater  said  that  before  the  business 
whs  proceeded  with  he  wished  to  say  a few 
words  in  regard  to  their  deceased  friend,  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  (Mr.  Slater),  perhaps  more  than  most 
men,  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  that  side 
of  their  deceased  colleague’s  character  that 
was  very  little  apparent  to  those  who  only  met 
him  in  an  official  capacity.  Mr.  Cates  was 
essentially  a strong  man  all  round,  and  one 
sometimes  regretted,  perhaps,  that  he  was  a 
little  too  prone  to  show  his  strength,  but  under 
a somewhat  forbidding  exterior  there  lay  one 
of  the  kindest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  human 
breast.  He  had  sometimes  thought  that 
Shakespeare’s  words  in  describing  the  haughty, 
overbearing  Chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
very  applicable  to  Mr.  Cates— “lofty  and 
sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not,  but  to  those 
men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer,” 
and  he  knew  personally  that  not  a few 
young  architects  had  had  occasion  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Cates  for  the  kind  advice  and 
assistance  given  them  as  ungrudgingly  as 
unostentatiously.  To  see  Arthur  Cates  in  his 
favourite  Sunday  morning  walks  around  the 
Zoological  Gardens  describing  the  peculiarities 
of  some  of  his  pet  animals  to  a group  of  keenly 
interested  and  laughing  children  was  an 
absolute  revelation  to  those  who  only  knew  him 
in  his  official  capacity,  and  his  death  had  left  a 
void  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fill. 
Mr.  Cates  was  not  only  an  able  man,  but  he 
was  a very  learned  man,  and  he  (Mr.  Slater) 
had  been  much  struck  on  frequent  occasions 
to  see  the  evidence  of  the  very  wide  reach  of 
his  reading  and  learning.  Of  his  interest  in 
and  services  to  that  Institute  it  was  too  early  to 
speak,  and  it  was  too  soon  for  them  to  attempt 
to  appreciate  his  loss.  The  work  that  he  did 
in  instituting  the  examinations — whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  as 
to  their  value  or  not — could  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, for  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Cates 
he  was  quite  sure  thht  those  examinations  would 
never  have  been  started,  and  the  energy  with 
which  he  pressed  forward  his  views  and  carried 
them  was  a striking  tribute  to  his  character. 
He  was  an  ideal  chairman  of  committee, 
and  the  frigidness  which  sometimes  character- 
ised him  when  he  was  simply  sitting  on  a 
board  absolutely  disappeared  when  he  was  in 
the  chair.  In  that  capacity  he  was  always 
urbanity  itself,  and  the  way  in  which  he  gave 
any  member  of  any  Board  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  was  remarkable,  and  it 
was  a perfect  treat  to  see  the  way  in  which  he 
got  the  business  through.  No  doubt  in  their 
Journal  they  would  have  from  the  pen  of 
some  one  who  knew  Mr.  Cates  longer  than  he 
did  a record  of  his  life  and  work.  That  night 
they  could  only  regret  his  loss,  and  he  was 
sure  he  was  only  expressing  the  feelings  of 
all  who  knew  him  when  he  said  “ that  he  was 
a man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not 
look  upon  his  like  again.”  He  would  propose 
that  a sincere  vote  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Cates  from  the  Institute  in  the  loss  that  she  and 
they  had  sustained  in  Mr.  Cates’s  death. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that,  before  the  vote  was 
put,  he  would  like,  as  Mr.  Cates’s  oldest 
assistant,  to  add  a few  words.  It  was  now  some 
twenty -five  years  ago  that  he  first  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Cates,  and  in  those  early  days 
they  worked  from  morning  to  night— because 
Mr.  Cates  was  a very  great  worker— and  he 
had  had  the  benefit  of  receiving  the  strong 
tuition  to  which  Mr.  Slater  had  referred.  Mr. 
Cates  was  a man  of  very  considerable  literary 
attainments  ; he  was  a great  bibliophosist  and 
a voracious  reader.  His  passion  for  work  was 
well  known  to  members  of  that  Institute,  and 
that  passion  for  work  permeated  his  office,  and, 
unfortunately,  did  not  leave  him  when 
lie  went  home.  He  did  a very  great  deal  of 
work  connected  with  the  institute  at  home. 
His  memory  and  powers  of  observation  were 
woncieiful,  and  he  was  able  to  describe  with 
considerai  le  minuteness  nearly  every  building 
that  he  had  seen  111  ms  r.,Ur&  abroad.  Another 
feature  which  his  (Mr.  Woodward’s)  acquaint- 


ance with  .Mr.  Cates  led  him  to  point  out  was 
the  marvellous  facility  with  which  he  could 
grasp  the  contents  of  his  daily  correspondence, 
and  he  also  possessed  wonderful  powers  of 
placing  his  reports  in  official  language  in  a 
brief,  terse,  and  marvellous  fashion. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  said  he  would  like  to  add 
a few  words  to  those  already  uttered  in  respect 
to  the  grief  they  felt  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Cates. 
He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with'Mr. 
Cates  on  committees,  although  not  always  on 
the  same  side,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that, 
though  he  was  at  times  somewhat  pug 
nacious,  there  was  no  one  more  upright  in  the 
profession,  and  no  one  who  had  the  interests 
of  the  profession  more  thoroughly  at  heart  ; 
and  although  he  sometimes  spoke  of  him- 
self as  the  drill-sergeant,  one  could  never 
have  an  interview  with  him  without  feeling 
that  one  had  learned  a considerable  amount  at 
his  hands,  and  he  believed  that  all  those  who 
had  had  the  privilege  of  being  educated  by 
him  had  left  him  with  great  hopes  of  future 
progress.  He  cordially  supported  the  vote  of 
condolence  which  it  was  proposed  to  send  to 
his  widow. 

The  Chairman  briefly  supported  the  motion, 
and  said  that  it  was  only  of  late  years  that  he 
had  got  to  know  Mr.  Cates  well,  and  he  was 
astonished  to  note  his  wide  learning  and  his 
comprehensive  grasp  of  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  architectural  profession  and  the  very 
deep  interest  he  took  in  the  Institute.  His  loss 
was  a very  great  one  to  them,  for  his  work  in 
connexion  with  the  Institute  had  been  useful 
in  the  highest  degree. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried. 

The  Late  Mr.  E.  Gregg. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  had  to  announce  with 
regret  the  death  of  their  colleague,  Mr.  Gregg, 
who  was  first  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Institute 
in  1870,  and  whose  genial  presence  was  always 
welcomed  in  that  room.  He  was  a very  active 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  took  a great 
interest  in  everything  that  was  done,  and  his 
services  for  a number  of  years  as  a member 
of  the  board  of  examiners  reflected  great 
credit  not  only  upon  his  ability,  but  upon  his 
assiduity  and  his  devotion  to  the  Institute.  The 
board  of  examiners  would  miss  his  co-opera- 
tion very  much  as  he  was  always  willing 
and  anxious  to  fulfil  the  work  entrusted  to  him 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously.  As  a mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  their  late  friend  the 
Institute  sent  a wreath  to  his  grave,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  a letter  of  condolence  be 
sent  to  the  relatives  of  their  deceased  colleague. 
He  asked  the  members  to  approve  the  action 
taken  by  the  Institute  in  the  matter. 

The  motion  was  carried  in  silence. 

Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  “Sources  and  Growth  of  Arch:- 
tecture  in  Egypt,”  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract  : — 

The  Sources  and  Growth  of  Architecture  in 
Egypt. 

The  author  said  that  in  no  respect  was  our 
view  of  the  origins  of  the  arts  more  enlarged 
than  in  the  architecture  of  Egypt.  Ten  years 
ago  we  were  starting  with  the  most  highly- 
finished  work  of  the  P’ourth  Dynasty,  the  great 
pyramid  of  Khufu,  and  were  groping  in  the 
dark  for  any  clues  to  the  growth  of  such  sur- 
passing construction.  To-day  it  can  be  shown 
how  every  feature  arose,  and  the  adoption  of 
stone  for  building  can  be  dated  to  a single 
generation.  The  unwrought  materials,  which 
were  everywhere  to  hand  in  Egypt,  were  palm- 
ribs,  papyrus,  reeds,  maize-stalks,  and  mud, 
together  with  palm-fibre  roughly  twisted. 

A striking  sight  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
building  art  may  be  seen  any  day  in  a nomad 
settlement  on  the  desert  edge.  Side  by  side 
stand  (1)  a black  goat-hair  Arab  tent,  long  and 
low,  open  always  on  the  leeward  side  ; (2)  a 
tent  fenced  along  part  of  the  open  side  with  a 
row  of  maize  stalks  ; (3)  a tent  fenced  all  round 
with  maize  ; (4)  a tent  in  a maize  fence  mud- 
plastered  ; (5)  a dwarf  wall  of  brick  round  the 
fence  ; (6)  a high  brick  enclosure  with  a tent 
inside  to  roof  it,  the  tent  ropes  stretching  out 
through  the  wall  ; lastly,  a roof  is  put  on  the 
wall,  and  the  tent  has  disappeared. 

The  early  Egyptians  seem,  however,  to  have 
usually  roofed  their  reed  huts  with  domed 
roofs,  to  judge  from  the  engraving  of  a hut  on 
ivory,  at  the  rise  of  the  First  Dynasty  (4800 
B.c.).  The  best  feature  is  the  strengthening  o! 
the  corners  of  the  hut  by  placing  at  each  angle 
a bundle  of  rteds  lashed  together,  as  seen  in 
the  hut  on  the  mace  of  Narmer.  Here  we 


have  the  origin  of  the  torus-roll  down  the 
edges  of  the  buildings,  used  till  the  latest  stage 
of  the  architecture.  The  lashing  together  was 
always  retained  as  an  ornament,  although  the 
meaning  of  the  roll  was  long  lost. 

When  papyrus  stems  were  used  for  walling, 
instead  of  reeds  or  maize  stalks,  the  top  was 
rather  weak  if  stripped  of  its  leaves  ; hence 
they  were  retained  and -bound  together,  and 
the  feathery  tops  served  as  a;bnrrier  above  the 
wall,  and  finally  as  an  ornament. 

Besides  these  materials,  palm-ribs  may  be 
seen  still  used  for  fences.  They  are  set  up- 
right with  all  the  leaves  on  them,  at  a few 
inches  apart,  and  strengthened  by  other  ribs 
interwoven  diagonally  each  way  ; just  below 
the  weak  part  of  the  tip  a line  of  ribs  is  lashed 
on  with  palm-fibre,  and  the  loose  nodding  tips 
serve  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  men  and 
animals.  The  whole  is  finally  plastered  with 
mud  up  to  the  top  lashing,  and  forms  a very 
strong  fence,  which  will  last  for  many  years. 
Such  a fence  or  wall  is  figured  as  the  front  of 
an  early  shrine  hieroglyph  in  the  Fourth 
Dynasty.  Translated  into  stone,  this  became 
the  constant  feature  of  every  Egyptian  build- 
ing, and  this  cornice  retained  to  late  times 
the  palm-leaf  ribbing  which  proclaimed  its 
origin. 

We  have  preserved  to  us  some  views  of 
simple  shrines  made  of  the  natural  materials, 
similar  to  the  huts  of  maize  stalks  still  used  by 
the  peasant.  Here  we  note  the  roof-  sloping 
backward,  and  carried  on  far  before  the  open 
front,  so  as  to  cast  a shade,  while  it  is  sup- 
ported on  two  front  pillars  of  stalks.  This  was 
the  original  type  of  the  rustic  shrine  adopted 
as  a hieroglyph,  and  preserved  to  us  from  the 
Fourth  Dynasty. 

The  next  material  to  be  noticed  is  mud-brick, 
one  stage  beyond  the  rough  mud  plastering. 
Brick  houses  and  town  walls  remain  from  the 
prehistoric  age,  probably  about  6000  b.c.  ; and 
a model  of  a town  wall,  with  watchmen 
looking  over  it,  belongs  to  a rather  earlier 
time. 

Regular  brickwork  developed  in  use  in  the 
prehistoric  time,  and  some  arched  brick  tombs 
are  probably  of  this  age.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  of  the  barrel-vaulted  passage 
in  the  tomb  of  King  Neter  Khet  (found  this 
year)  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Dynasty  (about  4200  B.c.),  and  the  magnificent 
brickwork  and  arching  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
(about  3400  B.c.)  shows  a long  familiarity  and 
free  use  of  it. 

Coming  to  wrought  materials,  wood  was  the 
earliest  in  use  for  construction.  The  prehistoric 
graves  were  often  lined  with  matting,  and  this 
was,  in  the  later  prehistoric,  sometimes  sup- 
planted by  a wooden  lining.  In  the  royal 
tombs  at  Abydos  (4700-4500  b.c.)  all  of  the 
wooden  sides  have  been  destroyed  : but  the 
evidences  remain  most  clearly  on  the  cross 
walls  that  were  built  to  form  cells  around  the 
wooden  chamber  for  the  offerings.  These 
walls  are  plastered  and  whitewashed  on  the 
sides,  but  the  ends  are  all  rough  brick,  evi- 
dently built  against  a pre-existing  timber  wall, 
as  the  mud  mortar  has  taken  the  cast  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood  wherever  it  touched  it. 
The  floors  were  usually  of  wood  : one  of  the 
most  complete  shows  the  boards  about  2 in. 
thick,  resting  on  beams  at  the  sides  and 
down  the  axis  of  the  chamber.  The 
roofing  was  also  of  wood,  as  in  some 
cases  the  casts  of  the  rough  - hewn 
ends  of  the  roofing  beams  remain  in  the  brick 
walls  of  the  chamber.  The  author  referred  to 
the  tombs  of  King  Qa  (4650  b.c.;  and  King 
Zet  (4600  b c.),  and  gave  details  of  their  con- 
struction. This  form  of  construction  is  the 
forerunner  of  the  greatest  architecture  of  the 
pyramids.  For  the  wooden  chamber  we  find 
a stone  chamber  substituted,  and  the  beams  of 
the  roof  are  of  limestone  or  granite  in  place  of 
wood.  But  the  continuity  of  the  general  form 
and  system  is  unbroken.  The  earliest  royal 
tombs  are  plain  pits  roofed  in,  as  in  the  pre- 
historic time.  By  4650  b.c.,  a wooden  lining 
forms  a complete  chamber,  with  brick  cells 
around  it,  but  no  entrance.  Under  Den-Setni, 
4600  b.c. , an  entrance  stairway  is  added  on 
the  east  side.  Under  Qa,  4500  b.c.,  the  stair- 
way is  turned  to  the  north.  And  the  step 
from  this  to  the  usual  pyramid  form  of  a north 
entrance  passage  sloping  down  to  a chamber, 
is  merely  a change  of  material,  but  not  of  form 
or  position.  The  external  form  of  the  mastaba 
tomb,  from  which  the  pyramid  was  developed 
(or  rather  on  which  the  pyramid  was  super- 
veloped)  is  exactly  that  of  the  rectangular 
mass  of  sand  above  the  tomb,  held  in  by  the 
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retaining  wall  of  mud-brick,  with  a large  ex- 
ternal batter,  as  over  the  tomb  of  King  Zet. 

The  author,  having  referred  to  the  favourite 
lattice-work,  the  analogue  of  the  mushrabiyeh 
work  of  Cairo,  went  on  to  trace  the  course  of 
stone-working.  The  first  actual  building  of 
stone  is  the  pit-chamber  of  King  Khasekhemui, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  about 
4350  b.c.  The  limestone  courses  are  tolerably 
regular,  varying  one  or  two  inches  either  way. 
The  faces  of  the  blocks  follow  natural  cleavages 
as  far  as  possible  ; but  most  of  the  faces  are 
hammer-dressed,  and  then  adzed  over  to  level 
them.  The  joints  have  plaster  in  them,  and 
also  spread  over  the  open  joints  on  the  face. 
The  same  king  also  worked  in  grey  granite,  as 
two  large  building-blocks  with  inscriptions  of 
his  have  been  found  at  Heirakonpolis  and  at 
El  Kab.  But  building  in  limestone  was  still 
rare,  and  it  is  probably  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
Second  Dynasty,  about  4350-4200  b.c.,  that 
must  be  assigned  a series  of  rough  stone 
pyramids,  which  stand  at  El  Ainrah,  Nubt,  and 
El  Quia.  These  are  all  built  of  unhewn  blocks 
found  loose  on  the  desert  and  cliffs.  Each  has 
successive  faces  of  external  finish,  which  have 
been  coated  over  with  added  masonry. 

The  author  next  described  the  fine  tomb  of 
King  Neter-Ket,  probably  second  King  of  the 
Third  Dynasty,  about  4200  b.c.  ; the  great  stone 
pyramid  of  Saggara,  probably  of  the  same 
date  ; and  the  tomb  of  King  Seneferu  at  Medum 
(4000  b.c.). 

It  is  important  to  see  clearly  how  the  pyra- 
mid structure  is  derived  from  the  wooden 
tombs  in  unbroken  succession,  as  it  has  by 
some  been  derived  from  the  dolmen  and 
chambered  burrow.  These  structures  are  quite 
unknown  in  Egypt  ; whereas  the  continuous 
stages  between  the  prehistoric  pit-grave  and 
the  greatest  and  most  accurate  structure  ever 
built  are  clearly  traceable.  Even  the  prepa- 
ration for  a pyramid  remained  just  the  same 
as  for  the  wooden  tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty. 

The  author  concluded  with  some  notes  on 
the  subject  of  pillars.  The  wooden  column 
appears  as  an  octagon  in  the  models  found  in 
the  First  Dynasty,  and  in  the  actual  pieces  he 
had  discovered  in  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and 
the  copies  of  such  in  stone  at  Beni  Hasan. 
The  fluted  wooden  column  is  found  copied  in 
ivory  in  the  First  Dynasty  tombs,  and  is  well 
figured  as  a hieroglyph  in  the  Fourth  Dynasty. 
The  most  peculiar  form  of  column  is  that 
derived  from  the  tent-pole.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  strange  form  known  as  the  in- 
verted bell  capital  in  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
at  Karnak. 

The  earliest  example  known  of  the  lotus 
column  is  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  (about  3600  B.c.). 
The  later  examples  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  of  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Dynasties,  show  only  a series 
of  lamentable  decadence.  Each  age  in  Egypt 
had  its  special  excellence.  In  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  a delicate  and  freely  flowing  orna- 
mental’treatment : in  the  Fifth  Dynasty  the 
finest  figure  sculpture  ; in  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
the  grandest  constructions  ; and  in  the  First 
Dynasty  the  most  lavish  use  of  hard  stones  for 
hand  objects  and  table  furniture.  Diorite,  por- 
phry,  and  such  materials  were  cut  in  thin  and 
beautiful  forms  with  a familiarity  which  was 
never  known  in  later  times.  But  every  branch 
of  art,  when  once  it  had  fully  grown,  decayed 
rapidly,  and  the  later  work  in  every  respect 
cannot  bear  comparison  with  the  older 
triumphs.  


Professor  Aitchison  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Petrie  for 
his  most  interesting  paper  and  for  the  extra- 
ordinary information  he  had  given  them  about 
the  form  Egyptian  architecture  ultimately  took, 
and  how  it  was  entirely  a matter  of  construc- 
tion. It  was  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about 
Professor  Petrie’s  discoveries  in  Egypt, 
because  they  were  so  well  known  to  the  whole 
of  England. 

Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  that  Egyptian  architecture  was 
like  Egyptian  civilisation — they  always  seemed 
like  things  which  came  full-grown  into  the 
world.  He  felt  that  for  so  many  years  that 
he  could  hardly  admit  the  truth  to  himself. 
The  question  of  the  development  of  that  civili- 
sation had  been  studied,  and,  they  all  knew,  by 
Professor  Petrie  specially,  and  they  knew  to 
that  civilisation  they  owed  a great  archi- 
tecture and  many  other  things  besides. 
In  dealing  with  Egyptian  civilisation,  there 
was  the  question  of  time  to  be  considered. 
They  ispoke  of  6,000  years,  and  it  seemed  so 
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tremendously  long  that  they  sometimes  felt  it 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity.  But,  after 
all,  6,000  years  was  only  100  generations  of 
sixty  years,  and  if  they  began  to  think  like  that 
they  would  begin  to  feel  with  Professor  Petrie 
that  the  Egyptians  were  very  much  akin  to 
them  ; and  to  feel  so  much  more  interested 
in  that  civilisation,  which  was  so  essentially 
human  in  its  development.  They  had  to 
thank  Professor  Petrie  that  night  for  lifting  up 
a corner  of  the  mystery  which  covered  that 
great  race,  that  great  civilisation,  and . that 
great  beginning  of  human  development. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  said  he  could  only  re- 
echo the  words  that  had  been  used  in  praise  of 
the  paper  that  they  had  heard  and  the 
immense  amount  of  suggestiveness  which  it 
contained.  He  confessed  that  as  he  watched 
the  slides  upon  the  screen  and  listened 
to  what  Professor  Petrie  said,  it  occurred  to 
him  how  very  strong  an  illustration  he  had 
shown  them  of  one  very  interesting  fact  which 
he  thought  might  be  observed  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  architecture,  and  that  was 
how  frequently  in  architecture  styles  had 
arisen  from  the  exact  contrary  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Kuskin.  He  meant  the  imitation 
in  one  material  of  forms  devised  for  another. 
He  rather  thought  it  was  one  of  the  axioms  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  that  nobody  should  ever  do  any 
such  thing  as  to  imitate  in  one  material  decora- 
tions which  were  prepared  for  another.  But 
in  the  history  of  architecture  he  believed  it  had 
always  been  the  case.  Styles  had  been  deve- 
loped by  doing  the  very  thing  deprecated  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.  In  the  earliest  form  of  architec- 
ture, which  they  had  now  had  revealed  to 
them,  they  had  the  very  beginnings  of  stone 
architecture — or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  decorative 
forms  used  in  the  earlier  stone  architecture — 
derived  by  direct  imitation  from  the  old  forms 
developed  when  the  materials  of  building  were 
not  stone.  And  just  as  that  occurred  then,  so 
it  occurred  in  Greece  when  stone  architecture 
arose,  by  the  imitation  of  the  forms  devised 
for  wooden  architecture.  He  thought  they 
might  take  the  lesson  to  themselves  in  the 
present  day,  because  they  were  living  in  an 
epoch  when  exactly  the  same  thing  was  taking 
place.  They  saw  the  metal  construction  coming 
in  and  about  to  become  the  dominant  construc- 
tive feature  in  all  the  architecture  of  the 
world.  He  noticed  the  other  day  in  New  York 
— and  he  supposed  every  one  had  noticed  it — 
that  in  the  great  buildings  which  were  really 
metal  buildings  faced  with  other  material,  the 
architectural  forms  were  all  imitations  of  those 
forms  which  were  devised  as  decorations 
or  even  as  structural  features  in  old  stone 
buildings.  So  in  the  present  day  they  saw 
going  on  exactly  the  same  architectural  pro- 
cess of  development  which  had  been  illustrated 
that  night  in  the  extraordinarily  interesting 
beginnings  of  architectural  art  described  by 
Professor  Petrie.  He  could  only  say  how 
fortunate  they  were  to  have  in  Egypt  a repre- 
sentative of  this  country  capable  not  merely  of 
making,  as  Professor  Petrie  made,  such  admir- 
able investigations  and  of  bringing  to  bear 
upon  newly-opened  soil  such  a bright  and 
intelligent  and  quickly  comprehensive  eye, 
but  who  was  also  able  and  willing 
almost  immediately  to  reveal  them  to  those  at 
home.  He  did  not,  as  did  so  many  investi- 
gators, keep  back  his  discoveries  in  his  pocket 
for  years  and  dribble  them  out  in  monographs 
which  nobody  saw,  but  came  and  gave  them 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  discoveries  which 
his  ability  had  enabled  him  to  make. 

Dr.  Murray  said  he  would  like  to  ask  Pro- 
fessor Petrie  a question  which  arose  from  the 
columns  shown  on  the  screen  always  narrow- 
ing towards  the  top.  They  would  remember 
that  in  the  frescoes  which  had  been  found  in 
Crete  the  columns  widened  towards  the  top, 
as  in  the  case  also  of  the  sculptured  column  at 
Mycence.  He  would  like  to  hear  whether  Pro- 
fessor Petrie  had  formed  any  opinion  on  that 
subject.  Another  question  that  occurred  to  him 
was  when  the  lecturer  was  speaking  of  those 
primitive  buildings  of  maize,  bound  together, 
from  which  people  built  their  houses;  he  was 
reminded  of  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  where 
Ulysses  described  how  he  built  a bridal 
chamber  for  Penelope.  It  was  said  that  he 
built  a stone  wall  round  a living  tree  and 
roofed  it  in.  If,  as  he  supposed,  a living  tree 
growing  in  a court  was  adapted  by  Ulysses  as 
the  supporting  element  for  a room  that  he 
built,  it  would  be  something  analogous  to  that 
habit  of  using  natural  bodies  like  maize  and  so 
on  for  the  houses  in  which  the  people  lived. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  there  were  one  or 
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two  questions  he  would  like  to  ask— one 
relative  to  those  masses  of  brickwork  in  curved 
forms.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  first  theory  put  for- 
ward that  the  curved  form  of  those  masses  was 
due  to  the  fear  of  their  being  shaken  down  by 
earthquakes.  That  theory  was  put  forward 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  a reason  for  the  mode 
of  construction,  and  they  could  readily  under- 
stand that  an  earthquake  would  have  less  effect 
on  a mass  built  together  and  leaning  one  to- 
wards another  than  it  would  on  a vertical  wall. 
Of  course,  if  that  was  the  case,  then  building 
in  those  blocks  of  brickwork  at  intervals  with 
those  curved  lines  would  give  a very  solid 
support,  and  intermediate  lines  would  tie  them 
together  and  make  them  very  strong.  There 
was  another  point  he  would  like  to  refer  to, 
and  that  was  as  to  the  covering  over  of  that 
chamber  where  the  roof  was  a 20-ft.  span.  He 
did  not  quite  gather  whether  it  was  20  ft.  long 
or  20-ft.  span. 

Dr.  Petrie  : Twenty-foot  span. 

Mr.  Spiers  said  he  had  always  understood 
that  no  timber  longer  than  17  ft.  had  been 
found  in  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  custom  to  cover  over 
tombs  with  timber,  because  there  were  a 
number  of  tombs  round  about  the  Pyramids  in 
which  the  roofs  were  carved  in  stone  in  imita- 
tion of  earlier  ones,  so  that  the  covering  over  of 
houses  or  of  tombs  in  earlier  periods  with 
timber  must  certainly  have  been  a well-known 
and  recognised  custom.  He  would  like  to  learn 
what  kind  of  wood  it  was  that  was  used,  be- 
cause, with  the  exception  of  the  palm  tree, 
which  was  not  a very  strong  wood  when  laid 
horizontally,  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how 
so  great  a dimension  as  20  ft.  could  be  covered 
over  by  timber,  especially  if  it  had  to  carry 
3 ft.  6 in.  of  sand  above  it,  which  must  be  a 
tremendous  dead  weight.  Professor  Petrie  had 
made  discoveries  of  a remarkable  kind,  and  had 
set  at  rest  many  of  the  questions  which  had 
perplexed  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century. 
There  was  one  point  which  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  get  people  to  recognise,  and  that 
was  the  true  form  of  the  openings  of  the  door- 
ways. In  almost  every  book  they  would  see  it 
remarked  that  the  doorways  in  Egypt  were 
always  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  ; 
but  if  one  thought  for  a moment  that  they  were 
building  not  with  timber  but  only  in  crude 
brick,  that  would  be  impossible  because  the 
wall  would  fall  over.  The  only  reason 
he  could  imagine  for  the  idea  was  that 
seen  in  perspective  the  batter  of  the  wall 
came  a little  more  forward,  and  it  made  it 
appear  as  if  the  opening  in  the  bottom  was 
wider.  There  had  been  much  new  matter 
that  Professor  Petrie  had  brought  before  them 
that  evening,  and  they  owed  him  a great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  having  delivered  such  a 
delightful  and  absorbing  discourse,  full  of 
most  interesting  facts  to  all  architects.  There 
was  one  other  question  he  would  like  to  ask, 
which  was  whether  the  fluted  columns  were 
shown  correctly  with  hollow  fluting. 

Professor  Petrie  replied  that  they  were ; 
they  were  both  flat-sided  and  curved. 

Mr.  Stannus  said  that  looking  back  at  the 
authors  who  had  written  on  Egyptian  subjects, 
it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  there  was  a 
certain  analogy  between  the  Egyptian  remains 
and  the  various  crusts  of  the  earth.  They 
remembered  that  when  man  in  his  savage 
times  began  to  make  use  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  he  could  only  deal  with  the 
tertiary  strata  of  clay.  Then  later,  when  he 
got  advanced  in  civilisation,  he  was  able 
to  deal  with  the  stone  and  the  coal  of 
the  secondary  strata,  and  later  still,  further 
advancing,  he  was  able  to  deal  with  the 
primary  or  the  metal  strata.  So  it  appeared 
that  there  was  an  analogy  in  that,  in  the  study 
of  the  Egyptian  discoveries.  Reading  in  the 
old  books  they  saw  that  the  great  idea  of 
Egyptian  art  was  that  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties — art  which  was  in  a state 
of  effete  degradation  and  debasement  was 
thought  to  be  Egyptian  art.  Then  there  came 
a time  when  man  was  able  to  go  further  back 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dynasties,  and  later, 
since  then  they  had  been  able  to  get  at  the  art 
of  the  Pyramid  builders,  and  going  still  further 
back  down  to  the  primary  strata,  Dr.  Petrie 
had  taken  them  to  the  art  of  the  first  dynasty, 
and  to  the  art  of  dynasties  even  before  the  first 
one.  They  must  indeed  congratulate  them- 
selves th  it  they  lived  in  such  times,  to  have 
heard  all  that  laid  bare  to  demonstration,  and 
while  one  congratulated  Professor  Petrie  upon 
having  made  such  wonderful  discoveries 
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in  the  fulness  of  time,  there  was  a certain 
condolence  one  might  make  with  him  that 
there  was  left  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  Professor  Petrie  had 
almost  struck  bedrock  in  Egyptian  matters, 
and  that  unless  he  struck  another  vein  his 
occupation,  so  far  as  excavations  were  con- 
cerned, would  be  gone.  Sir  Martin  Conway 
was  speaking  about  Dr.  Petrie  finding  things 
in  virgin  soil;  he  thought  that  Professor 
Petrie  would  tell  them  that  it  was  by  no  means 
virgin  soil,  but  that  it  was  ground  which  had 
been  pretty  well  picked  and  hacked  over 
before  he  had  a chance  of  going  over  it,  and 
the  marvellous  things  he  had  discovered  just 
showed  the  difference  between  a man  who 
examined  with  his  eyes  open  and  the  man  who 
examined  them  with  closed  eyes. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  that  they 
felt,  as  he  did,  the  very  greatest  gratitude  to 
Professor  Petrie  for  having  given  them  such  a 
very  splendid  testimony  to  his  research  and 
careful  discrimination  in  working  at  the  origin 
of  Egyptian  architecture.  To  him  it  was  a 
revelation,  and  probably  to  most  of  them, 
unless  they  had  made  a particular  study  of 
Egypt.  He  had  often,  in  looking  at  Egyptian 
columns,  wondered  where  they  got  the  forms 
from,  and  he  thought  the  paper  which  had 
been  read  showed  that  art  was  indigenous  in 
Egypt,  and  grew  up  with  the  country.  The 
idea  that  art  in  Egypt  appeared  in  full 
bloom,  as  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema  had  said, 
had  always  added  a great  charm  of  mystery 
to  it,  and  only  about  ten  years  ago  he 
believed  that  people  talked  of  travelling  to 
Arabia  to  try  and  find  out  where  the  origin  of 
Egyptian  architecture  took  place.  But  the 
dream  of  their  childhood  and  the  mystery 
vanished  when  men  like  Professor  Petrie 
looked  into  the  origin  of  things,  and  found  out 
what  actually  was  the  state  of  affairs.  There 
was  one  little  point  which  astonished  him,  and 
that  was  the  tremendous  length  of  time  to 
which  Professor  Petrie  went  back.  They  were 
led  to  believe  years  ago  that  the  great  Pyramid 
was  built  about  2000  years  b.c.,  and  now, 
apparently,  it  was  3800  b.c.  They  now  talked 
of  discoveries  of  6000  b.c.,  which,  according  to 
their  lessons  in  childhood,  was  before  the 
world  began. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried, 

Professor  Petrie  said  that,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  art  being  indigenous,  that 
was  a difficult  matter.  The  construction  was 
indigenous,  but  with  regard  to  art  that  was 
another  question,  and  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  showing  there  were  at  least 
two  different  arts,  and  these  derived  from 
different  sources.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  columns  which  Dr.  Murray  men- 
tioned, they  must  have  an  illustration  of  the 
natural  materials  used  in  Greece  to  explain 
them.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  origin  of 
them  might  be  found  in  the  materials  used. 
None,  however,  had  yet  brought  forward  an 
explanation,  and  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
attempt  from  Egyptian  materials  to  suggest 
any  material  which  gave  form  to  another 
country.  The  other  question  of  the  use  of  the 
growing  tree  in  construction  was  particularly 
applicable  in  a woody  country  such  as  Greece. 
Unfortunately,  in  Egypt  wood  was  compara- 
tively scarce,  and  as  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  wood,  he  thought  it  most  likely 
the  wood  was  not  Egyptian  at  all.  He 
thought  it  was  very  probably  cedar,  but 
the  floor  beams  were  probably  acacia 
grown  in  that  country.  The  large  trunks 
probably  came  from  Assyria,  for  they  knew 
at  that  time  there  was  considerable  communi- 
cation as  far  as  Greece,  and  the  gold  which 
had  been  found  was  distinctly  from  Asia 
Minor.  There  was  no  difficulty,  especially  in 
view  of  the  large  ships  which  were  by  them 
employed,  in  supposing  that  the  timber  was 
brought  down  from  the  woody  parts  of 
Assyria.  With  regard  to  the  beams,  there 
were  beams  of  greater  length  than  17  ft.  6 in. 
remaining.  He  did  not  think  they  need  be 
afraid  of  the  load  of  3 ft.  6 in.  of  sand,  for  if  the 
beams  were  laid  side  by  side  33  ft.  of  sand 
would  be  the  breaking  strain.  As  to  the 
batter  of  the  walls,  he  knew  there  was  a 
suggestion  that  they  would  be  stronger  in 
view  of  earthquakes,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
suggestion  solved  the  question. 

NEXT  MEETING. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday,  June  3,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  scrutineers  for  the 
annual  election. 


BRITISH  PATENTS  AND  THE 
PROPOSED  RESEARCH  AS  TO  THEIR 
NOVELTY. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  May  of  last 
year  by  the  Bo^rd  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  our  Patent  Acts  of  1883  and  1888 
in  respect  of  certain  specified  questions  have 
issued  their  Report.  The  Report  sets  forth  that 
an  examination  has  been  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller and  his  staff  with  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  approximate  number  of  inventions 
for  which  applications  are  filed  in  London  that 
are  obviously  old,  or  that,  as  the  official  records 
could  demonstrate,  have  been  previously  pro- 
tected under  letters  patent  in  England.  In  the 
result  it  is  found  that  an  aggregate  of  upwards 
of  42  per  cent,  of  the  “accepted"  specifica- 
tions appear  to  have  been  anticipated  either 
in  whole  or  in  part ; the  detailed  figures 
for  one  hundred  inventions  being  S7'59  Per 
cent,  not  anticipated,  669  per  cent,  wholly 
covered  by  previous  patents,  3531  per  cent, 
partly  novel,  0^29  per  cent,  obviously  old — a 
phrase  of  the  Committee  which  the  Patent 
Office  construe  as  meaning  known  in  the 
industry,  but  not  previously  protected — and 
0-12  per  cent,  of  which  the  mode  or  process  of 
manufacture  is  not  stated  or  indicated.  These 
figures  are  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  “ com- 
pleted ” specifications  taken  and  passed  during 
the  first  week  of  June  in  the  interval  of  1877- 
1899.  The  Committee  represent  that  the  grant 
of  invalid  patents  is  a serious  evil,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  in  the  interests  of  legitimate  trade, 
and  of  honest  traders  and  inventors,  some 
inquiry  as  to  anticipation  by  prior  letters  patent 
ought  to  be  undertaken  at  the  Patent  Office  for 
discovering  whether  any  invention  claimed  in  a 
deposited  specification  has  been  claimed  or 
described  in  any,  and  what,  specifications  of 
letters  patent  granted  within  the  United  King- 
dom dated  less  than  fifty  years  before  the  date 
of  the  application.  From  that  inquiry,  how- 
ever,they  exclude  published  “ provisional  ’ ’ speci- 
fications that  have  not  been  followed  up  to  their 
“ complete  ” stage.  They  recommend  further 
that  an  Act  or  Special  Order  should  be  passed 
to  declare  that  the  publication  of  an  invention 
in  specifications  of  letters  patent  granted  within 
this  country,  dated  fifty  years  or  longer  before 
the  date  of  the  application,  or  in  a provisional 
specification  of  any  date  of  the  kind  mentioned, 
shall  not  in  itself  be  deemed  to  be  an  “ antici- 
pation ” of  the  invention  under  review.  They 
recommend,  too,  that  the  applicant  shall  be 
officially  informed  of  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
that  is  made,  upon  those  conditions,  into  the 
novelty,  or  otherwise,  of  his  application,  and 
that  the  Comptroller  shall  decide  whether  a 
reference  to  any,  and  if  so  what,  prior  specifi- 
cations ought  to  be  made  by  the  applicant 
in  his  specification  by  way  of  notice  to 
the  public,  with  a right  of  appeal  from 
such  decision  to  the  Law  Officer.  Inas- 
much as  the  Committee’s  views,  if  adopted, 
will  involve  a considerable  reduction  of 
the  annual  surplus  derived  from  fees,  and 
also  render  necessary  an  increase  of  the 
executive  staff,  they  propose  that  additional 
expert  officers  should  be  appointed  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  scheme,  and  that  the  fee  due 
upon  the  sealing  of  letters  patent  should  be 
raised  to  the  extent  of  1 /.  more.  A tabulated 
statement  in  the  Report  gives  the  estimated 
additional  charges  upon  the  income  of  the 
Patent  Office  which  would  follow  upon  the 
new  procedure.  It  is  calculated  that  in  the 
financial  years  1902-3,  1907-8,  and  1912-3, 
the  net  diminution  of  income  would  amount 
to,  say,  8,631/.,  15,230/.,  and  23,404/.,  re- 
spectively, since  the  losses  of  revenue  arising 
from  the  consequent  decrease  of  renewal  fees 
would  amount,  approximately,  to  the  several 
sums  of  15,000/.,  24,000/.,  and  28,000/.  ; and 
the  increased  administrative  expenses  to 
36,831/.,  53,230/.,  and  65,404/.,  in  those  financial 
years,  respectively,  whilst  the  surplus  would 
be  diminished  from  117,000/.  for  the  year 
1902-3,  to  111,000/.  for  1907-8,  and  to  103,000/. 
for  1912-3,  after  allowance  made  of  about 
14,000/.  derivable  from  the  1 /.  extra  for  the 
issue  of  sealed  letters  patent  in  each  instance. 

The  Committee  express  their  inability  to 
accede  to  the  suggested  adoption  of  some  plan 
for  securing  the  defeasance  of  a patent  that  is 
not  being  "worked  ’’  in  this  country,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  current  altogether  unsatisfactory 
system  of  compulsory  granting  of  licences. 
They  propose,  however,  a transfer,  under 
legislative  enactment,  of  jurisdiction  in  that 
behalf  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  their 
expert  referees  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice 


with  the  power  of  awarding  costs.  The 
jurisdiction  should,  they  think,  arise  when  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  public  in  reference  to  the  inven- 
tion have  not  been  satisfied,  by  reason  of  the 
patentee’s  refusal  or  neglect  to  work  or 
grant  licences  upon  reasonable  terms  ; and 
they  add  the  patentee’s  failure  to  “work” 
his  invention  to  the  existing  grounds 
upon  which  a compulsory  licence  may 
be  demanded.  They  consider,  moreover,  as 
the  condition  of  foreign  inventors  should  be 
ameliorated  in  favour  of  applicants  under  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  that  the  term  of  seven 
months’  priority  enjoyed  by  applicants  may  be 
properly  extended  to  twelve  months,  provided 
that  an  application  by  a foreigner  under  the 
Convention  is  accompanied  with  a complete 
specification,  and  that  the  concession  for  the 
longer  time  is  reciprocally  met  by  a similar 
provision  in  favour  of  British  inventors  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  reference  to  the  Committee  has  a limited 
purview,  and  rehearses  a disclaimer  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  either  desire  or 
intention  to  establish  any  general  system  of 
examination  as  to  the  novelty  of  inventions. 
Yet  there  are  many  who  think  that,  even  with 
the  limitation  imposed  upon  their  labours,  the 
Committee  ought  to  have  more  boldly  deter- 
mined the  long  vexed  question  as  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  in  contested  cases  of 
infringement  and  cognate  suits.  The  judges 
administer  justice,  it  is  true,  yet  we  com- 
monly obtain  justice  from  them  at  a 
price.  A dishonest  infringer  with  money 
in  his  purse  is  sometimes  enabled  to 
defer,  if  not  to  ultimately  defeat,  the  equitable 
claims  of  an  inventor  whose  resources  are 
exiguous  and  who  thereby  loses  the  harvest  of 
his  ingenuity  and  skill.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come — indeed,  one  can  scarcely  hope  it  will 
ever  come — when  for  the  familiar  legend  sans 
garantie  du  gouvernement  we  shall  find  sub- 
stituted a warrant  which  will  fortify  its 
fortunate,  perhaps  fatuous,  possessor  against 
the  world  at  large.  Until  commercial  integrity 
shall  have  become  universal,  the  issue  of  abso- 
lute indemnities  against  all  comers  would,  it 
may  justly  be  maintained,  do  more  harm  than 
good.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  very  strong 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  what  may  be 
termed  vexatious  patents  to  any  great  extent. 
Why,  then,  some  will  ask,  interpose  between 
the  patentee  and  his  folly  ? He  is  content  to 
waste  his  fees,  and  more  than  content  to  be 
vested  with  the  part  of  an  original  inventor 
and  to  exhibit  his  letters  patent  to  his  friends  ; 
disillusion  comes  in  the  end. 

Whilst  many  competent  authorities  upon 
patent  law  hold  that  the  new  indicated  pro- 
cedure does  not  go  far  enough,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  advocated  changes  will  impart  quite 
an  altered  scope  and  aim  to  the  functions  and 
administration  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  in- 
ventor of  to-day  buys  a protection  that  may 
perhaps  lead  to  fortune  ; it  may  prove  utterly 
worthless,  or  draw  him  into  costly  litigation. 
He  must  not  look  to  the  Office  for  either 
encouragement  or  warning,  nor  can  they  in 
his  adversity  give  him  redress.  In  France, 
and  we  believe  in  Belgium  and  Italy,  where 
no  preliminary  examination  obtains,  a grant  of 
letters  patent  amounts  to  very  little  more  than 
a certificate  of  deposit  or  registration,  with 
the  declaration  that  no  official  guarantee  as  to 
novelty  is  conveyed.  In  Austria  Germany,  and 
notably  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a search 
into  novelty  is  undertaken  by  the  State,  and 
letters  patent  are  withheld  from  an  applicant 
whose  claim  is  found  to  have  been  anticipated, 
even  in  the  shape  of  a publication  that  in  itself 
is  not  a patent.  But  there  remains  the  ques- 
tion— what  constitutes  valid  “ anticipation  ” ? 
When  that  controversy  arises  recourse  is  had 
to  the  courts,  with  their  concurrent  delays,  dis- 
appointments, and  expenses.  Our  technical 
staff  of  trained  examiners  will  at  times  be 
sorely  tried  in  their  efforts  to  distinguish,  albeit 
non-judicially,  between  an  alleged  new  inven- 
tion and  what  is  apparently  an  invention  in 
anticipation  ; still,  having  in  view  the  care 
which,  as  the  Committee  acknowledge,  they 
bestowed  upon  the  academical  investigation 
we  have  already  mentioned,  there  seems  to  be 
small  reason  to  apprehend,  as  some  do,  that 
any  serious  failure  will  ensue  in  that  direction. 
We  should  remember,  too,  that  in  most  cases 
an  astute  inventor,  who  applies  in  bond  fide,  has 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  the  previous 
search  which  his  prudence  and  his  fears  alike 
may  dictate.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
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most  strenuous  champion  of  free  trade  will 
contend  for  a common  right  to  trade  upon 
men's  brains.  Invalid  patents  are  illegal 
monopolies  ; the  safeguard  that  is  needed  is 
protection  against  unscrupulous  persons  who 
apply  their  cleverness  to  gaining  profit  through 
the  necessity  or  ignorance  of  others.  The  fresh 
powers  that  will  in  all  likelihood  be  conferred 
upon  the  Comptroller  should  enable  him  to  frus- 
trate the  designs  of  so-called  “ inventors  ” after 
thatkind  by  placing  on  record  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  obtain  what  lawfully  belongs  to  some 
one  else.  All  things  therefore  considered,  we 
think  the  measures  which  the  Committee 
advance  for  adoption  may  form,  at  any  rate, 
the  basis  of  advantageous  legislation,  and  tend 
to  promote,  though  possibly  to  a less  degree 
than  the  more  sanguine  expect,  the  legitimate 
claims  of  those  who  may  fairly  look  to  the 
State  for  both  security  and  guidance. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Sir  Edward  Fry 
(chairman).  Lord  Alverstone,  SirW.  H.  Houlds- 
worth,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Hopwood  (Board  of 
Trade),  Mr.  S.  E.  Spring  Rice  (Treasury).  Mr, 
J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  Colonel  T.  Walter 
; Harding,  Mr.  E.  Carpmael  (Institute  of  Patent 
1 Agents),  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hughes  (Cutlers’ 

I Company,  Sheffield).  The  last  three  gentle- 
t men  add  qualifying  notes  to  the  general  state- 
t ment,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.  (Solicitor- 
General),  was  prevented  by  illness  irom 
appending  his  signature. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A Midland  counties  district  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  was  held  in  the  Guildhall, 
Oswestry,  on  Saturday,  May  18.  The  President 
(Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe,  C.E.,  Hampstead)  occupiedithe 
chair,  and  among  those  present  were  Messrs.  J. 
Price,  Birmingham  ; A.  Greatorex,  West  Brom- 
wich ; H.  Richardson,  Aston  ; T.  Cole,  London 
(secretary)  ; J.  S.  Pickering,  Nuneaton  ; G.  W. 
Lacey,  Oswestry  ; J.  W.  M.  Smith,  Wrexham  ; 
C.  L.N.  Wilson,  Bilslon  ; J.  Parker,  Hereford  ; 
A.  T.  Davis,  Shrewsbury,  Nc. 

The  Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  members  of 
the  Association,  said  they  were  naturally  proud 
of  their  ancient  and  important  history,  but  they 
were  still  more  proud  of  the  public  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  their  business  men.  They  were 
the  centre  of  a large  agricultural  district,  and 
as  a corporation  had  endeavoured  by  building 
large  and  commodious  markets  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  farmers,  so  that  instead  of  retro- 
gressing, as  many  agricultural  towns  had  done, 
they  were  one  of  the  most  successful  market 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  ten  years 
the  rateable  value  had  increased  from  31,377!. 
to  47,939/.)  and  the  rates  had  fallen  from  is.  8d. 
to  is.  2d.  per  half-year. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Parry  Jones),  Dr. 
Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Markets 
Committee,  joined  in  the  welcome  accorded  to 
the  Association. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex. 
West  Bromwich,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  of 
Nuneaton,  was  re-elected  honorary  district 
secretary. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  read  a paper  on  Oswestry  municipal 
work  and  progress.  He  said  the  area  of  the 
borough  was  1,888  acres  and  the  estimated 
population  nearly  10,000.  It  was  an  important 
market  centre,  drawing  large  quantities  of 
all  kinds  of  cattle  and  agricultural  produce 
from  within  an  extensive  radius.  The 
municipal  buildings,  Renaissance  in  style, 
faced  with  Grenshill  stone,  were  erected 
in  1892  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Cheers, 
of  Twickenham,  with  modifications  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  the  consulting 
architect  to  the  Council,  who  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  which  cost 
12,000 /.  The  water  supply  was  derived  from  a 
gathering  ground  in  the  hills  of  Denbighshire, 
5^  miles  distant  from  Oswestry.  Prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  impounding  reservoir 
there  was  only  a small  catch-tank  in  addition 
to  the  service  reservoir,  so  that  without  proper 
storage  the  supply  was  somewhat  precarious 
in  the  summer  months.  The  reservoir  was 
formed  with  an  earthen  embankment,  and  the 
contractor  failing  to  carry  out  his  contract  the 
completion  of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
Corporation.  The  amount  of  the  tender  for  the 
work  was  9,341/.,  but  by  the  time  it  was  com- 
pleted the  cost  was  21,806 /.  It  had  a capacity 
of  24,000,000  gallons,  which  was  equal  to  117 


days’  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion. The  water  was  of  good  quality,  but 
contained  peat,  which  naturally  affected  the 
colour,  but  not  its  purity  or  suitability  for 
dietetic  purposes.  The  main  sewage  system 
was  constructed  in  the  year  1867,  and  all  the 
sewers  had  self-cleansing  gradients.  The 
daily  collection  of  house  refuse  throughout  the 
town  was  in  operation.  The  method  of  dis- 
posal was  by  tipping,  but  this  could  not  be 
characterised  as  satisfactory  in  these  days. 
The  gasworks  and  electric  light  works  were  in 
the  hands  of  companies,  and  negotiations  with 
a view  to  purchasing  the  latter  undertaking 
last  year  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
and  the  result  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
inquiry  which  was  held  was  against  the  sanc- 
tion being  granted.  The  bacterial  sewage 
disposal  works  were  designed  and  partly 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Wynne  Roberts,  and 
completed  under  his  (Mr.  Lacey’s)  supervision. 
There  were  nine  primary  beds,  the  surface 
area  of  each  being  60  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  nine 
secondary  beds,  each  with  a surface  area 
of  60  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  they  were  con- 
structed partly  in  the  natural  ground  and 
partly  by  earthen  embankments,  which 
were  11  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  2 ft.  6 in. 
wide  at  the  top.  In  the  secondary  bed 
embankments  clay  puddle  was  put  as  a 
security  against  percolation.  On  the  floors  of 
the  beds,  lines  of  3-in.  diameter  agricultural 
pipes  a yard  apart  were  laid,  connecting  with 
brick  channels,  which  terminated  in  a small 
brick  chamber  in  each  bed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  central  ones,  where  they  connected  with 
a channel  round  the  valve  chambers.  From 
these  brick  chambers  9-in.  glazed  pipes  were 
laid  to  the  valve  chambers  for  discharging  the 
effluents.  The  beds  were  filled  with  cinders 
which  were  riddled  from  an  old  and  large 
accumulation  of  house  refuse;  the  gauge  of 
those  in  the  primary  beds  being  from  1 in. 
to  i£in.,  though  containing  very  little  of  the 
larger  size,  and  in  the  secondary  from  g in. 
to  1 in.  The  depth  of  the  cinders  was  4 ft.  6 in. 
in  each  series.  In  the  centre  of  each  series 
there  were  automatic  valves,  which  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Wynne  Roberts  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  water  inspector, 
worked  by  water  pressure  from  the  town 
mains,  which  distributed  the  sewage  and 
primary  effluent  to  the  various  beds  in  rota- 
tion, held  up  the  sewage  in  contact  in  the 
beds,  and  discharged  the  effluents  in  due  course. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  beds  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  put  in  aeration  pipes  from 
the  end  of  the  collecting  channels  to  the  sur- 
face in  order  to  facilitate  the  discharge  and  com- 
plete the  drainage  of  the  contents  of  the  beds,  and 
this  had  had  a beneficial  effect.  The  primary 
beds  had  since  the  commencement  of  their  full 
use  been  reduced  in  capacity  by  about  30  per 
cent.,  but  no  further  decrease  had  been  observed 
for  some  time  ; if  anything,  since  the  aeration 
pipes  referred  to  had  been  fixed  the  capacity 
had  increased,  and  certainly  the  results  had 
been  somewhat  better  than  before.  No  appre- 
ciable decrease  had  taken  place  in  the  capacity 
of  the  secondary  beds.  The  sewage  first  of  all 
passed  through  one  or  both  of  the  two  settling 
tanks,  70  ft.  by  15  ft.  by  4 fr.  6 in.,  and  in  these 
a considerable  quantity  of  sludge  precipitated, 
no  chemicals  being  used.  The  sewage  and 
primary  effluent  were  distributed  over  the  beds 
by  means  of  wood  troughs,  and  the  final 
effluent  passed  away  through  12  in.  diameter 
pipes  and  discharged  into  a small  watercourse. 
The  sludge  from  the  settling  tanks  was  pumped 
out  at  intervals  of  from  eight  to  ten  weeks, 
mixed  by  machinery  with  fine  screened  ashes, 
and  found  a ready  sale  to  farmers  at  6d.  per 
load.  It  was  not  contended  that  this  part  of 
the  process  was  desirable  to  continue,  and 
some  time  ago  he  recommended  his  Sanitary 
Committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
adding  septic  tanks,  and  in  all  probability  this 
would  eventually  come  to  pass.  The  average 
daily  flow  of  sewage  last  year  was  440,000 
gallons,  and  the  dry  weather  flow  387,000  gal- 
lons. This  included  a considerable  quantity  of 
spring  or  surface  water,  but,  notwithstanding 
this  dilution,  the  sewage  was  strong,  and  con- 
tained a considerable  proportion  of  brewery, 
tannery,  and  fellmongers’  refuse.  The  occa- 
sional analyses  made  of  the  effluent  from  the 
primary  beds  went  to  show  that  a remarkable 
proportion  of  the  purification  was  effected  by 
the  first  contact.  Samples  of  the  effluent 
which  had  been  kept  for  longer  than  a year 
showed  no  signs  whatever  of  putrescence,  and 
analyses  made  during  very  severe  winter 
weather  showed  but  a slight  diminution  in  the 


degree  of  purification.  This  diminution  was 
but  natural,  as  when  the  beds  were  partially 
covered  with  a sheet  of  frozen  snow  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  beds  must  of 
necessity  be  retarded.  But  this  lessening 
of  aeration  was  not  likely  to  be  of  sufficient 
duration  to  affect  materially  the  results. 
The  cost  of  construction  of  the  bacteria  beds 
was  slightly  over  2,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance 225/.  per  annum.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction was  defrayed  out  of  revenue,  sanction 
to  borrow  the  money  not  being  obtained,  as  the 
works  did  not  allow  for  dealing  altogether  with 
six  times  the  normal  flow  of  sewage  and  for 
after  treatment  of  the  effluent  on  land.  Very 
extensive  provision  had  been  made  for  markets, 
and  extensions  were  in  progress.  The  tolls  of 
the  whole  of  the  markets  last  year  amounted 
to  1,765/.  Plans  for  a proposed  swimming 
bath  were  before  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  a number  of  public  street  improvements 
had  been  carried  out,  the  cost  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  a very  considerable  sum. 

Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham,  in  moving  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  referred 
to  the  new  by-laws  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  said  it  was 
as  important  that  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers  should  have  a say  as  to  what  the 
by-laws  should  be  as  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  As  to  refuse  collection,  the  town 
was  well  ahead,  but  when  they  came  to  dis- 
posal he  considered  they  might  adopt  some 
better  method  than  tipping  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.  He  suggested  that  the  Council 
should  cremate  it,  even  if  they  did  not  get 
£ s.  d.  from  the  cremation  in  the  shape  of 
power. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  County  Surveyor  of  Shrop- 
shire, said  he  noticed  that  from  1891  the 
population  had  increased  by  1,204,  while  some 
446  houses  had  been  built.  Therefore  it 
looked  as  if  the  town  had  been  overbuilt, 
unless  there  had  been  a good  deal  of  pulling 
down  of  old  houses.  He  knew  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  builders  to  put  up  houses,  and  of 
tenants  to  remove  from  the  old  houses  into 
new  houses. 

Mr.  J.  Lobley,  Hanley,  commended  the 
action  of  the  Corporation  in  undertaking  the 
working  of  street  improvements,  but  expressed 
a fear  that  in  a few  years  a width  of  30  ft.  and 
36  ft.,  though  a great  improvement  upon  15  It. 

6 in.,  would  be  found  insufficient.  Where 
they  did  not  wish  to  undertake  heavy  capital 
liabilities,  he  suggested  that  they  should 
prevent  matters  getting  worse  by  insisting 
that  all  the  new  buildings  should  be  put  back 
to  a new  building  line. 

Mr.  J.  Parker,  Hereford,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  a great  future  for  the 
destruction  of  refuse,  apart  from  the  first 
object  of  sanitation,  for  each  I lb.  of  refuse 
would  evaporate  1 lb.  of  water  for  power- 
purposes. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex,  West  Bromwich,  said 
with  respect  to  bacteria  beds  they  wanted  defi- 
nite information  as  to  the  loss  of  capacity,  and 
he  advised  every  town  to  have  meters  fixed. 
Judging  from  the  cost  of  the  beds  at  Oswestry, 
they  had  been  carried  out  remarkably  cheap. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  Nuneaton,  also  urged  the 
necessity  of  measuring  the  effluent  from  the 
beds,  either  by  meter  or  some  other  equally 
accurate  means.  A mere  general  statement 
that  the  beds  decrease  in  capacity  was  not 
sufficient.  He  thought  it  would  be  found  in 
every  case  without  exception  that  this  gradual 
silting  up  was  taking  place,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  necessity  of  resifting  the  material  would 
have  to  take  place.  He  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  bacteria 
beds  ; but  it  did  affect  the  question  of  material 
very  considerably.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
coke  and  ashes  were  the  best  material  to  be 
used.  That  idea  is  now  exploded,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  recognised  that  any  hard  material 
would  answer  the  purpose.  He  was  using 
granite  for  the  coarse  and  probably  for  the 
fine  beds  he  was  laying  down.  The  advantage 
of  that  would  be  seen  when  they  came  to  sift 
the  material.  In  the  case  of  coke  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter,  as  there  would  be  a good  deal 
of  disintegration.  . 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Lacey,  in  reply,  ^aid  the  cost  of  bacteria 
beds  came  out  at  3s.  6d.  per  square  yard. 
There  was  a good  dealiof  truth  in  what  Mr. 
Davis  had  said,  that  the  town  had  overbuilt 
itself,  and  the  old  property  was  left  for  tffi- 
new.  Under  the  by-laws  all  new  streets  must 
be  36  ft.  wide.  The  particular  improvemei  t 
carried  out  at  30  ft.  was  because  the  owmr 
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would  not  sell  more  land  than  sufficient  to 
make  a 30-ft.  road.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Parker’s  advocacy  of  refuse  destruction.  He 
would  like  to  see  the  Council  adopt 
destructor,  and  perhaps  the  discussion  would 
induce  them  to  reconsider  their  decision.  With 
reference  to  the  bacteria  bed,  they  had  gauged 
the  flow  by  meter  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment. He  was  inclined  to  be  at  one  with  Mr. 
Pickering  as  to  the  material  forming  the  beds. 
With  cinders  there  was  a tendency  to  dis- 
integrate and  become  finer.  It  was  all  right 
now,  but  what  it  would  be  in  ten  or  twenty 
years’  time  he  could  not  say. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  view  the 
new  fire -station  and  the  market  extension, 
after  which  they  were  entertained  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  to  luncheon  at  the 
Wynnstay  Arms  Hotel.  The  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  visits  to  the  filter  beds  of  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation  Waterworks  and  to  the 
bacteria  beds  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage 
of  Oswestry. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  Discussion 
Section  of  the  Architectural  Association  for  this 
session  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough 
street,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Strange, 
chairman  of  the  section,  in  the  chair.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  entitled  “A  Tour  in 
Mid-France,”  by  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newton. 

Starting  with  Bordeaux,  a city  under  English 
rule  from  1152  to  1453,  it  was  shown  what  an 
important  bearing  this  had  on  English  archi- 
tecture of  the  period,  a succession  of  skilled 
workers  being  brought  over  from  France  by 
Edward  I.  The  more  important  buildings  of 
Bordeaux  were  briefly  described,  mention 
being  made  of  the  splendid  carving  on  the 
facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Croix.  The 
modern  Place  des  Quinconces  was  mentioned 
as  a successful  treatment  of  a public  pro- 
menade. 

The  route  followed  from  Bordeaux  was  the 
course  of  the  Dordogne,  a tributary  of  the 
Garonne.  St.  Emilion  was  the  next  place 
visited,  and  its  curious  cluster  of  buildings, 
formed  round  the  hermitage  of  the  Saint, 
described.  A most  interesting  place  was  the 
next  on  the  list,  Montpazier,  a town  built  by 
Edward  I.  of  England,  and  practically  un- 
changed to  this  day.  A plan  of  the  town  was 
exhibited,  and  its  remarkable  rectangularly 
of  design  and  the  picturesqueness  of  its 
arcaded  market  place  commented  on.  Roca- 
raadour,  the  great  resort  of  pilgrims  in 
mediaeval  and  m >dern  times,  and  its  throng 
of  the  faithful  mounting  the  hundreds  of  steps 
to  the  shrine  ; Souillac,  with  its  great  abbey 
church  so  mosque-like  in  character  ; and  the 
fine  fifteenth-century  church  of  St.  Geraud  at 
Aurillac  were  then  touched  on  by  the  lecturer, 
who  then  took  his  audience  through  the  hilly 
district  of  the  Cantal  to  Le  Puy  en  Velay,  in 
many  respects  the  most  picturesque  town  in 
France.  Mention  was  made  of  its  numerous 
peaks,  each  crowned  by  a building  or  a statue, 
and  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  unrivalled 
in  its  situation  and  approach.  Mende  and  its 
cathedral  were  next  described,  and  then  a 
voyage  down  the  Tarn,  flowing  through 
gorges  2,000  ft.  deep — a country  interest- 
ing to  the  admirers  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  his  “ Travels  with  a Donkey  ” 
being  in  this  district.  Albi  was  the  next 
town  visited,  and  its  unique  fortress-church  of 
which  a very  complete  set  of  photographs  was 
shown,  was  described,  as  well  as  its  marvellous 
choir  screen,  one  of  the  glories  of  Gothic  art 
1 last  place  on  the  list  was  Toulouse,  where 
is  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Etienne,  with  its 
beautiful  stained  glass  and  strange  disregard  of 
axial  lines  ; the  church  of  the  Jacobins,  a rare 
example  of  a church  with  a central  range  of 
columns  ; and  the  important  church  of  St 
bernin,  tne  central  tower  of  which  may  have 
served  to  suggest  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  his 
design  for  the  steeple  of  St.  Bride’s— these 
with  some  of  the  fine  old  houses  of  Toulouse’ 
were  rapidly  passed  under  review  by  the  lec- 
turer, who  concluded  by  saying  that  his  Daner 
would  have  fulfilled  one  uJuUbject  if  U pPer- 
suaded  any  of  his  hearers  tp  pay  a visit  to  this 
pa.  t of  France. 

H'  fc  Co/lette  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
the1 au'hor,  for  his  paper.  He  referred  to 
' „.^h“lich  Albl,  and  mentioned  that  the 
Due/  turrets  were  introduced  by  Viollet-le- 


discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Smith,  C.  H.  Brodie,  R.  H.  Weymouth,  and 
C.  H.  Strange. 

Mr.  Newton  responded,  and  in  answer  to 
queries  put  to  him  as  to  the  best  month  for  a 
cycle  tour  in  the  district  described  in  the  paper, 
gave  preference  to  September,  although  he 
considered  March  or  October  favourable  for 
touring. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  - gardens,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Hampstead  Borough  Council  1,000/.  towards 
the  purchase  of  Dollis  Hill  estate ; West- 
minster City  Council  11,660/.  for  street  im- 
provements and  other  works  ; Battersea 
Borough  Council,  1,410/.  for  public  library 
purposes  ; Hampstead  Borough  Council, 
17,225/.  for  electric  lighting  purposes  ; School 
Board  for  London.  200,000/.  for  schools  ; Cen- 
tral London  Sick  Asylum  Board,  3,390/.  for 
erection  of  asylum  ; Fulham  Guardians, 
11 1,875/.  for  purchase  of  property  and  con- 
version of  premises  into  a receiving  house  for 
children  ; Poplar  Guardians,  15,900/.  for  site 
for  officers'  quarters  and  engineering  works 
at  workhouse,  &c.  ; St.  Olave’s  Guardians, 
18,225/.  for  erection  of  workhouse  and  chapels  ; 
and  Woolwich  Guardians,  15,000/.  for  erection 
of  homes  for  children. 

List  0)  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. 
—The  same  committee  reported  as  follows  :— 

“The  Electrical  Trades  Union  have  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  wages  for 
wiremen  in  the  Council’s  list,  viz.,  8^d.  to  9'jd.  per 
hour,  is  not  that  in  practice  obtained,  and  they  have 
asked  that  the  rate  may  be  increased  to  9^d.  per 
hour.  After  careful  inquiry,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Council’s  list  of  wages  and  hours 
should  be  so  amended.  We  recommend  that  the 
rate  of  wages  inserted  in  the  Council’s  list  of  rates 
of  wages  and  hour*  of  labour  as  payable  to  wiremen 
be  amended,  and  that  the  rate  be  increased  to  oid. 
per  hour. 

This  was  agreed  to. 


London  County  Council  Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Crajts. — The  Technical  Education 
Board  reported  as  follows,  the  recommenda- 
tion being  agreed  to  : — “ For  some  years  past 
we  have  been  seeking  suitable  premises  for  the 
permanent  accommodation  of  the  London 
County  Council  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  at  present  housed  in  premises  held  on  a 
half-yearly  tenancy  at  No.  316,  Regent-street, 
and  additional  premises  held  on  a three  years' 

agreement  at  No.  314,  Regent-street Our 

attention  has  been  called  to  the  premises  lately 
acquired  by  the  Council  at  the  corner  of 
Southampton-row  and  Orange-street,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  street  improvement.  The 
Council  is  now  in  possession  of  a cleared  site 
at  this  spot  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  a building  which  will  accommodate  all  the 
work  at  present  carried  on  in  the  London 
County  Council  Central  Sehool  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  together  with  instruction  in  certain 
other  artistic  industries,  and  will  also  provide 
accommodation  for  the  London  County  Council 
School  of  Photo-Engraving  and  Lithography 
in  the  event  of  that  school  being  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  tenancy  of  its  present  premises  after 
the  termination  of  the  existing  agreement. 
....  We  have  not  yet  considered  in  detail 
the  plan  of  the  building  to  be  erected,  but  the 
cost  of  a suitable  building  on  this  site  may  be 
estimated  at  about  60,000/.,  some  part  of  which 
if  not  the  whole,  we  shall  be  able  to  provide 
out  of  the  sum  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
Council  under  the  head  of  ‘ new  institutions.' 
....  The  site  in  question  has  a frontage  of 
about  S9  ft.  to  Southampton-row,  of  about 
100  ft.  to  Orange-street,  with  a total  area  of 
about  11,000  square  feet.  We  recommend 
that  the  estimate  of  45,000/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that  the 
site  in  question  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  technical  instruction  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and 
that  the  estimated  value — namely,  45,000/.— be 
refunded  to  the  Council  by  the  Technical 
Board  by  annual  payments  extending  over 
sixty  years.” 

Lifts  for  Greenwich  Tunnel. — The  Bridges 
Committee  recommended  “ That  the  supple- 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Harrier,  j J , „ |l?.ent^1  estimate  of  6,000/.,  submitted  by  the 

g seconded,  and  the  I Finance  Committee  for  supplying  and  fixing  I 


single  lifts  in  the  shafts  of  the  Greenwich  foot- 
way tunnel,  be  approved,  that  tenders  be 
invited  for  the  erection  of  the  lifts,  and  that 
advertisements  be  issued  in  the  usual 
journals.” 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Brickmaking  on  the  Norbury  Estate.— The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Clashes  Committee 
reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to 

“The  Council  in  purchasing  the  Norbury  estate 
purchased  also  the  brickmaking  plant  which  was 
already  thereon,  and  which  had  been  used  by  the 
vendor  of  the  estate  in  the  making  of  over  two 
million  bricks.  The  estate  comprises  a large  quantity 
of  brick-earth,  and  as  this  earth  exists  just  where 
the  land  rises  and  will  require  levelling,  every  con- 
sideration points  to  the  advisability  of  our  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  it.  We  have,  therefore, 
given  the  question  our  careful  consideration,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Council  should  have  bricks  made  for  use  in 
the  erection  of  cottages  on  the  estate.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  done,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Council  should  advertise  for  a contractor  who  will 
undertake  the  making  of  the  bricks  at  a fixed 
price  per  thousand.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that,  on  the  acceptance  of  a tender,  bricks 
of  a sufficiently  good  quality  would  be  taken 
from  the  contractor  as  required,  and  the  money 
necessary  for  this  to  be  done  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  votes  which  the  Council  will  pass 
from  time  to  time  for  the  erection  of  the  cottages. 
The  system  which  we  propose  will,  therefore,  not 
commit  the  Council  to  any  expenditure  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  other  than  it  already  contemplates. 
Moreover,  a considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  the 
cottages  is  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  this 
course.  A further  consideration,  however,  arises, 
and  this  is  in  connexion  with  the  standing  orders  of 
the  Council  with  regard  to  rates  of  pay  and  hours 
of  labour.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  done  in 
brickmaking  is  done  by  piecework,  and  paid  for 
accordingly.  The  rates  paid  vary  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  work  is  done  and  the  quality 
of  the  brick  made,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  trade  union  regulating  either  the  rates  of  pay- 
or the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Council  to 
fix  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  each  kind  of  work,  and 
a maximum  number  ot  hours  which  shall  be  worked 
per  week.  We  have  made  due  inquiry  and  have 
ascertained  that  a maximum  of  sixty  hours  per  week 
would  be  reasonable.  We  have,  also  after  inquiry, 
ascertained  rates  of  pay  for  the  various  descriptions 
of  work  to  be  performed,  which  we  think  the 
Council  may  adopt  as  being  fair  in  the  trade.  We 
recommend — 

(a)  That  the  following  rates  of  pay'  and  hours  of 
labour  be  fixed  as  the  minimum  rates  and  maximum 
hours  to  be  observed  by  any  contractor  in  the 
making  of  bricks  on  the  Norbury  estate,  and  that 
such  rates  and  hours  be  inserted  in  any  contract 
for  the  purpose — 

For  hand-made  clamp-burnt  bricks — 


Digging 

Soiling  

Sharing  out 

Moulding,  &c.... 

Skintling  

Setting  

Daywork 

Engine-driver  8d.  per  hour. 

For  wire-cut  machine-made  bricks 


Minimum  Rate  of 
Pay. 

4 yd.  per  cubic  yard. 

3d.  per  thousand  brick3. 
7d. 

os.  6d.  „ „ 

3d. 

2S.  3d.  „ „ 

6Ad.  per  hour. 


Description  of  Minimum  Rate  of 

Work.  Pay. 

Pit  men  is.  8d.  per  thousand  bricks. 

Cutting  off  is. 

Running  out  is.  6d. 

Skintling 3d. 

Setting  in  kiln  ...  is.  iod. 

Drawing  from  kiln  is.  3d. 

Engine-driver,  283.  per  week. 

Maximum  number  of  hours  to  be  worked  per 
week  under  either  Schedule  A or  Schedule  B,  60 
hours. 

(b)  That  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  be  authorised  to  invite  tenders  lor  prices 
for  the  making  of  such  bricks  as  the  Council  may 
require  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  the 
Norbury  estate." 

Additional  Accommodation , Far  infield 
Asylum.  — The  Inebriates’  Acts  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  had  under  considera- 
tion the  following  tenders  for  the  construction 
of  additional  Buildings  for  female  inebriates 
at  Farmfield 

R.  Wallace £29,921  ir  6 

Foster  Bro? 21,579  o o 

Samuel  Redhouse 21,191  o o 

Herbert  Hutchinson  20,200  o o 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 19,799  o o 

J.  Cracknell  19,032  o o 

R.  Copk  & Sons  18,625  0 o 

Potter  Bros,  j 18,560  o o 

I Modified  and  accepted  at  17,660 /. 


May  25,  1901.] 
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The  tender  of  Messrs.  Potter  Bros,  was 
accepted  at  17,660/. 

Improvements. — The  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Improvements  Committee  were 
agreed  to  : — 

“ That  the  amount  of  the  Council’s  contribution 
in  respect  of  the  widening  of  Fulham  Palace-road, 
between  Bishop’s  Park-road  and  St  James’s  Home, 
undertaken  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Fulham,  be  98S l." 

“ That  the  amount  of  the  Council’s  contribution 
in  respect  of  the  widening  of  Fulham  Palace-road, 
between  Fulham  Cemetery  and  Lygon's  Almshouses, 
undertaken  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Fulham,  be  200/.” 

“ That  the  amount  of  the  Council’s  contribution 
to  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stoke 
Newington,  in  respect  of  the  widening  of  Church- 
street  at  the  Three  Crowns  public-house  and  at 
Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Church-street,  be  4,025/." 

Seiver  Works. — The  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  were 
agreed  to  : — 

“That  the  expenditure  of  1,950/  be  sanctioned 
for  the  execution  of  repairs  to  the  Islington  branch 
of  the  London  B ridge  sewer  between  Liverpool- 
road  and  Canonbury-road,  and  that  the  work  be 
carried  out  by  the  Works  Department  as  a jobbing 
work. 

That  the  expenditure  of  1,170/.  be  sanctioned  for 
the  execution  of  repairs  to  the  St.  J >hn-street  sewer 
between  Northampton-street  and  Albemarle-street, 
and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Department  as  a jobbing  work." 

House  Refuse. — The  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee recommended,  and  it  was  agreed — 

“(a)  That  By-law  No.  7 made  by  the  Council  under 
Section  16(2)  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 

‘ The  Sanitary  Authority  shall  cause  to  be  re- 
moved not  less  lrequently  than  twice  in  every  week 
the  house  refuse  produced  on  all  premises  within 
their  district’ 

(b)  That  a copy  of  the  proposed  amended  by-law 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  London  Sanitary  Authorities 
for  their  observations  in  pursuance  of  Section  1 14 
of  the  Act." 

Theatres,  &c. — The  Theatres  and  Music 
Halls  Committee  recommended — 

“That  Messrs.  Runtz  and  Co.be  informed  that 
the  Council  has  no  objection,  so  far  as  its  regula- 
tions under  Section  12  of  41  and  42  Viet.,  cap.  52, 
are  concerned,  to  the  arrangements  shown  on  the 
eight  plans  submitted  by  them  in  regard  to  the 
Adelphi  Theatre." 

“ That  Mr.  Matcham  be  informed  that  the  Council 
has  no  objection,  so  far  as  its  regulations  under 
Section  12  of  41  and  42  Viet , cap.  32,  are  concerned, 
to  the  arrangements  shown  on  the  two  plans,  dated 
April  26,  1901,  submitted  by  him  in  regard  to  the 
Marlborough  Theatre,  on  condition  that  the  barrier 
shown  at  the  back  of  the  upper  circle  be  at  least 
8 ft.  high." 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  until  June  18. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

^ At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given  in 
brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections  unless 
otherwise  stated  : — 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and 
Construction  of  Building. 

Wootwich.\ — The  placing  of  a temporary  wooden 
watch-box  on  the  forecourt  of  Nos.  160  and  162, 
High-street,  Eltham  (Mr.  O.  Fleming  for  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  of  the  Council).— Consent. 

Building  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Lambeth,  North. — An  addition  to  the  air-com- 
pressor house  at  the  generating  station,  No.  85, 
Commercial-road,  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  B.  Pinhey  for 
the  Charing  Cross  and  Strand  Electricity  Supply 
Corporation,  Limited). — Consent 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Marler  & Co.  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  west 
side  of  Thrale-road,  Streatham,  and  in  connexion 
therewith  the  widening  of  Thrale-road  (Col.  R.  J 
Aspinall). — Agreed. 

The  recommendation  marked  f is  contrary  to  the 
'dews  of  the  Local  Authority. 


British  Embassy,  Paris.— The  stables  at  the 
British  Embassy  at  Fari3  are  to  be  newly  fitted  up 
by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Company. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  Report  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  ending  April  1901  (the  fourteenth 
annual  Report)  states  that  the  total  number  of 
members  at  present  is  in,  as  against  109  last 
year.  The  Society  are  hoping  to  get  into  more 
convenient  quarters  by  renting  a room  from 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  together 
with  the  use  of  their  lecture-hall  for  six  nights 
in  the  year.  One  passage  in  the  Report  shows 
that  the  Sheffield  Society,  like  some  others,  has 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  come  to  some 
agreement  with  the  builders  in  regard  to  a con- 
tract form,  and  that  the  negotiations  have  been 
rendered  useless,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  by 
the  demands  of  the  builders  in  regard  to  an 
arbitration  clause.  The  Report  on  this  point  is 
as  follows  : — 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  Report 
the  question  of  the  proposed  Contract  Agreement 
Form  had  not  been  settled  owing  to  the  non- 
adherence on  the  part  of  the  builders  to  an  informal 
agreement  which  had  been  arrived  at  with  a deputa- 
tion on  August  28,  1899.  On  April  22,  1900,  the 
following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Spink,  when 
the  Council  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  resolution 
which  follows  : — 

[COPY.] 

' 53,  Broomgrove-road,  Sheffield, 
April  22,  1900. 

Dear  Sir, — 111  reply  to  your  letter,  dated  April  n, 

I am  instructed  by  my  Committee  to  inform  you 
that  it  is  not  able  to  agree  to  a limited  arbitration 
clause,  and  further  to  ask  you  to  allow  the  matter  to 
stand  over  for  a short  time.  The  Council  of  the 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers  have 
advised  the  various  Associations  that  negotiations 
are  about  to  be  made  with  the  architects  and  sur- 
veyors in  the  federation  district  for  one  uniform 
agreement  form. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  SPINK,  Sec.  M.B.A. 

\V.  C.  Fenton,  Esq.’ 

[Copy  of  Resolution,  May  16,  1900.] 

* That  this  Council  is  unable  to  alter  its  decision 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Spink  on  the  nth  ultimo,  and 
regrets  that  the  Master  Builders’  Association  i6  not 
prepared  to  adhere  to  the  agreement  arrived  at  with 
this  Society  at  their  interview  on  August  28,  1899 
Under  these  circumstances  this  Council  sees  no 
advantage  in  further  continuing  negotiations  with 
the  Association.’ 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  a letter  on 
June  13  from  Mr.  Bpink,  but  the  Council  Considered 
it  inadvisable  to  reopen  the  matter.  They  regret 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Master  Builders’  Association  on  this 
matter,  but  the  members  will  see  that  no  time  or 
trouble  has  been  spared  by  the  Council  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  this  matter  to  a satisfactory  conclusion." 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
fifty-third  annual  report  of  this  Society  shows 
that  the  Society  now  numbers  140  members. 
Among  those  who  read  papers  during  the 
past  session  were  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire, 
Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo,  Mr.  Baillie  Scott,  Professor 
Beresford  Pite,  Mr.  A.  W.  Paterson,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Flower.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Society 
will  be  incorporated  before  next  session.  At 
the  annual  meeting  Professor  Simpson  was 
re-elected  President,  Mr.  Dod  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Dickenson  Hon.  Librarian,  Messrs. 
Hastwell,  Grayson,  and  G.  YV.  Fraser  joint 
Hon.  Secretaries,  and  the  following  were 
elected  as  the  Council : — Messrs.  Deacon, 
Eccles,  Hartley,  Ould,  Strong,  Thicknesse, 
Willink,  Hinde,  and  Thornely. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— At 
the  meeting  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Comp- 
ton, V.P.,  presiding,  “ Early  Colonisation  of 
Britain  by  Highly  Civilised  and  Refined  Immi- 
grants” formed  the  subject  of  a carefully 
thought-out  and  original  paper  by  Dr.  Phene, 
F.S.A.,  V.P.  of  the  Association.  The  Doctor, 
who  has  travelled  extensively  in  the  Levant 
and  on  the  Spanish  and  Italian  shores  and 
islands,  has  recently  been  studying  and  exam- 
ining some  very  ancient  records  which  have 
reference  to  the  early  States  in  and  around 
Etruria  in  the  pre-Roman  age.  These  States 
contracted  with  Carthage  not  to  colonise  a 
particular  island,  the  name  of  which  was  care- 
fully concealed  under  an  anonym.  By  tracing 
the  routes  of  certain  tribes  mentioned  by  Julius 
Csesar  and  Diodorus  Siculus  he  had  been  able 
to  find  corresponding  remains  of  such  tribes 
with  identically  the  same  place  name  in 
each  case,  leading  towards  and  into  Britain, 
which  all  tended  to  show  that  the  anonymous 
island  was  Britain.  By  a breach  of  the 


contract  with  Carthage,  the  island  had  been 
so  colonised,  and  enormous  wealth  had  been 
accumulated  of  the  gold  from  Ireland  and  of 
many  valuable  products  from  Britain,  leading 
to  the  inference  that  this  secretly-conducted 
commerce  had  been  heard  of  by  Cresar,  who, 
in  consequence,  summoned  the  congress  of 
merchants  to  ascertain  the  particulars,  hut, 
failing  to  obtain  the  information,  through  the 
reticence  of  the  merchants,  invaded  Britain 
and  returned  with  “ much  booty,”  as  related 
by  Strabo.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
whether  this  booty  was  gold — several  classical 
writers  record  gold  as  a British  export.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  several  well-drawn 
charts  and  plans. — Mr.  Allan  Ovenden  Coilard 
followed  with  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  history  of  the  very  ancient  body  of  “ Free 
Fishers  and  Dredgers,”  of  YVhitstable,  famous 
for  its  oysters  from  Roman  times,  for  it  was 
about  the  year  80  a.d.  that  they  were  first 
exported  to  Rome  by  Julius  Agricola.  The 
history  of  Whitstable  is  most  closely  inter- 
woven with  its  fishermen,  who  have  a history 
and  ancestry  reaching  far  back  in  the  dim  past. 
Some  of  the  family  names  can  be  traced  back 
for  centuries  in  the  enrolment  books  preserved 
by  the  present  Whitstable  Fishery  Company. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
On  Monday  evening,  May  20,  the  members  of 
this  Institution  paid  a visit  to  Ihe  works  of  the 
Renewable  Electric  Lamp  Company,  at  Bruns- 
wick-place,  City-road,  London.  They  were 
received  by  the  managing  director,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kershaw.  The  processes  carried  on  were 
shown  in  operation.  In  addition  to  the  renew- 
ing of  old  lamps  by  the  introduction  of  a new 
filament  the  company  are  manufacturers  of 
incandescent  lamps,  the  filament  being  pre- 
pared in  a special  way.  Its  consumption  of 
current  is  as  low  as  27  watts  per  candle  power, 
and  it  is  guaranteed  to  burn  a thousand  hours. 
In  the  renewal  process,  the  bulb  is  reopened, 
the  old  filament  is  detached  and  a new  one 
inserted,  thus  avoiding  the  wastage  of  the 
bulb,  the  cap,  the  platinum,  leading  in  wires, 
&c.  In  the  glass-blowing  room  where 
the  bulbs  are  expanded,  and  the  filaments 
inserted,  both  the  Ediswan  and  the  American 
methods  were  shown.  Entering  the  mechanical 
exhausting  room,  the  members  saw  the  system 
employed  for  exhausting  the  bulbs  of  air,  and 
permanently  sealing  them  ; and  in  the  labora- 
tory the  filaments  were  seen  in  process  of 
manufacture.  The  flashing  of  the  filaments  by 
being  overrun  30  per  cent,  beyond  their 
nominal  candle-power,  and  the  jointing  of  the 
platinum  filament  by  electrolysis  were  shown, 
as  was  also  the  process  of  jointing  the  platinum 
to  the  copper  wire.  The  apparatus  for  ex» 
hausting  by  means  of  the  mercury  pump  was 
also  seen  at  work.  The  concluding  operations 
of  capping,  &c.,  each  lamp  having  been  in- 
spected, the  method  of  testing  was  fully 
explained  and  demonstrated. 


THE  SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION. 

This  Institution  will  visit  Southampton  on 
May  30  and  31.  The  Hartley  Council  of  South- 
ampton has  granted  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Hall 
and  other  rooms  in  the  Hartley  College  for  the 
reception  and  meetings  on  Thursday,  the  30th 
inst.,  on  which  day  the  following  papers  will 
be  read  and  discussed: — “Southampton:  Its 
Past  and  Present,”  by  Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill  ; 
“The  New  Forest,”  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith 
(Chairman  of  the  Provincial  Committee) ; 
“ The  Liability  for  Farm  Fires  caused  by 
Sparks  from  Railway  Engines,”  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Hall  ; and  “ Recent  Proposals  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  and  Practice  as  to  Ancient 
Lights,"  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch. 

The  Mayor  will  entertain  the  members  at 
luncheon  in  the  Pavilion  of  the  Royal  Pier  at 
1.30  p.m.,  and  the  members  will  dine  together 
at  the  South-Western  Hotel  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  following  day  will  be  devoted  to  visits 
to  places  of  local  interest. 


Congregational  Church,  Harringay.— The 

foundation-stone  of  a new  Congregational  church 
has  just  been  laid  at  Harringay.  The  new  church 
will  contain  a chancel  and  choir,  nave,  aisles,  double 
transepts,  and  an  end  gallery,  together  with  minister's 
and  deacons’  vestries.  It  will  be  capable  of  seating 
some  800  persons.  Messrs,  £>.  Church  & Sons 
Finsbury,  are  the  architects. 
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RIMINI  CATHEDRAL. 

BHE  Church  of  S.  Francesco,  now 
the  cathedral,  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Tempio  Malatestiano.  It  is  an 
Italian  Gothic  church  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, with  a nave  115  ft.  long  and  30  ft. 
broad,  three  chapels  on  each  side,  a choir 
of  one  bay,  and  a semicircular  apse.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  Rimini, 
like  Urbino,  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Early  Florentine  Renaissance.  One  of  its 
Dukes,  Charles,  was  a great  patron  of  the 
Humanists,  and  tried  to  attach  Ghiberti  to  his 
court.  Another,  Sigismond  Pandolfo  Malatesta 
(1428-1468),  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
great  scholar  and  architect,  Alberti,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  transform  the  inferior  Gothic 
interior  of  S.  Francesco  into  a magnificent 
memorial  of  the  wealth  and  alliances  of  the 
Malatesta  family,  and  of  the  eminent  part  taken 
by  the  reigning  Dukes  in  the  revival  of  classical 
art  and  literature.  Little  is  left  of  the  Gothic 
church  except  the  pointed  arches  of  the  nave- 
arcade  and  some  traceried  windows.  The 
fa?ade  is  unfinished,  the  intended  dome  was 
never  built,  nor  the  wooden  vault  which  was 
to  have  been  where  now  is  a simple  open 
timbered  roof.  The  church  was  dedicated, 
with  the  characteristic  Paganism  of  the  day,  to 
the  Duke's  mistress,  “Divas  Isottas,"  though 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  she  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  As  the  church  was  now  in- 
tended to  be  the  Malatestorum  domus  heroidum 
sepulchrum , Alberti  flanked  the  nave  by  seven 
imposing  arches  on  panelled  piers  detached 
from  the  wall  of  the  church,  elevated  on  a 
continuous  basement,  and  masking  the  Gothic 
windows.  Under  these  arches  are  placed 
seven  great  sarcophagi  in  the  ancient  style,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  great 
men  whom  Malatesta  had  collected  around 
him — poets,  orators,  philosophers,  and  soldiers. 
In  the  interior  are  seen  everywhere  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  Malatestas  and  their  alliances, 
the  most  striking  cognizances  being  the  rose 
and  the  elephant,  and  the  monogram  of  the 
united  initials  of  Sigismond  and  Isotta.  There 
is  abundance  of  classical  ornament  and  em- 
blems, mythological  sculptures,  and  fine  bas- 
reliefs.  The  walls  are  covered  with  very 
numerous  pilasters,  large  and  small,  curiously 
disposed,  and  with  sculptured  panels  and 
carved  ornament.  The  rich  marbles  which 
ornament  the  church  are  largely  due  to  the 
spoils  of  other  buildings.  Alberti  commenced 
his  work  in  1450.  It  displays  his  charac- 
teristic scholarship  and  beauty  of  proportion 
and  detail,  and  must  have  had  great  influence 
on  the  Early  Renaissance  in  Northern  and 
Central  Italy.  We  give  illustrations  showing 
the  interior  of  the  nave  and  two  of  the 
chapels.  ^ An  illustration  of  the  exterior,  from 
Gaily  Knight’s  “ Italian  Architecture,”  ap- 
pears in  Fergusson’s  “History  of  Modern 
Architecture,”  3rd  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  65. 


ST.  JOHN,  HIGH  WYCOMBE. 

This  church  is  about  to  be  erected  to  form 
the  centre  of  a new  district  in  the  rapidly 
growing  town  of  High  Wycombe.  It  will  be 
situated  close  to  the  Aylesbury-road,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  town,  and  about  half  a mile 
from  the  old  church. 

The  materials  will  be  local  bricks  and  tiles. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  plan  are  the 
single  span  nave  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
sanctuary  and  east  window.  Close  to  the 
eastern  wall  a lofty  factory  is  likely  at  any 
time  to  be  erected,  and  the  east  window  is 
accordingly  set  back  and  elevated  over  the 
sacrarium  arch,  a rich  reredos  taking  the  usual 
place  of  the  window.  In  a recent  competition 
among  local  and  other  contractors  Mr.  Flint, 
of  High  Wycombe,  was  successful. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  is  the  architect.  The 
drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


S.  MARIA  DEI  M1RACOLI. 

The  sketch  we  publish  this  week  is  of  the 
doorway  in  the  principal  front.  The  church  was 
bunt  about  1480  by  Pietro  Lombardo,  who 
also  designed  some  portions  ®f  it.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  Renaissance  architecture 
in  Venice.  Very  small,  it  is  faced  inside  and 
out  with  marbles  of  delicate  contrast,  to  which 
age  has  lent  additional  charm,  and  its  propor- 


tions are  exquisitely  marked  by  the  dark 
colour  of  the  cornices  and  pilasters. 

The  church  was  only  opened  to  the  public  a 
few  years  ago. 


S.  MARIA  DELLA  SALUTE. 

This  church  is  known  to  every  visitor  to 
Venice  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  Though  it  is  not  a very  remarkable 
piece  of  architecture,  it  possesses  the  merit  of 
looking  well  from  every  point  from  which  it 
can  be  seen.  It  was  built  in  1631,  under  the 
direction  of  Baldassare  Longhena. 

The  present  sketch  was  taken  from  the  land- 
ing steps  of  one  of  the  hotels  on  the  Grand 
Canal. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS’  ANNUAL 
DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  of 
Builders  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Trocadero  Restaurant,  Piccadilly.  Mr. 
Chas.Wall,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
among  those  present  were  Colonel  Stanley  G. 
Bird,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Locke  (Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects),  H.  J. 
Moore  (Master  of  the  Masons’  Company),  Basil 
P.  Ellis,  S.  Bolton,  W.  Carpenter,  G.  A.  Wall, 
H.  Wall.  E.  White,  L.C.C.,  F.  Wall,  A.  Boden. 
W.  F.  Wallis,  F.  G.  Wallis,  R.  Preston,  M. 
Sprigg,  A.  Duffield,  J.  Bell,  F.  S.  Bywaters,  J. 
Carmichael,  A.  Ritchie,  J.P.,  F.  G.  Dove,  F.  L. 
Dove,  J.  D.  Greenwood,  L.C.C.  (past-President), 
G.  Edwards,  H.  Holloway,  W.  Hill,  T.  Hall,  H. 
Smith,  A.  Dickins,  C.  O.  King,  J.  W.  Garnham, 
R.  S.  Henshaw,  G.  R.  Kett,  W.  T.  Tapper,  W. 
F.  King,  C.  King,  H.  Knight,  L.  J.  Maton,  G. 
Norris,  J.  Milsom,  W.  Nicholson,  A.  Dixon,  F. 
A.  Nightingale,  A.  E.  Parker,  H.  A.  Heffer,  A. 
Willick,  A.  B.  Jackson,  T.  W.  Farthing,  A. 
Phillips,  J.  Randall,  A.  F.  Randall,  E.  S.  Rider, 
E,  Strange,  W.  Shepherd,  E.  Shepherd,  H.  P. 
Shepherd,  and  A.  YV.  Turnball. 

After  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 

Mr.  Edward  White,  L.C.C.,  submitted  “ The 
Institute  of  Builders  and  the  President.”  He 
said  he  was  not  able  to  decide  as  to  whether 
this  toast  had  been  entrusted  to  him  because 
he  belonged  to  the  London  County  Council — 
which  body  had  done  its  best  to  do  without  the 
services  of  the  builders  and  failed — or  whether 
it  was  because  he  was  a friend  of  the  President. 
He  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
objects  of  the  Institute,  and  had  thought  that, 
perhaps,  among  other  things,  papers  might 
have  been  read  by  members  to  induce  working 
men  to  give  a fair  return  for  their  weekly 
wage,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the  stupid  and 
onerous  conditions  in  the  building  contracts  of 
the  London  County  Council.  If  such  papers 
had  not  yet  been  introduced,  no  doubt  they 
would  be  in  future.  The  London  County 
Council  had  spent  something  like  200,000 /.  of 
the  ratepayers’  money  with  the  avowed  object 
of  securing  the  large  profits  that  flowed  into  the 
pockets  of  the  builders.  Three  years  ago  they 
held  an  inquiry,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Holloway,  a member  of  the  Institute,  gave 
important  evidence.  At  the  time  the  Works 
Department  of  the  Council  had  been  in  exist- 
ence five  or  six  years,  and  the  result  of  their 
efforts  was  that  after  expending  the  capital 
and  the  sum  of  20,000 /.  per  annum  for  main- 
tenance and  management  they  had  succeeded 
in  showing  a loss  on  the  estimates  of  3,000/. 
That  was  considered  to  be  a very  serious 
matter,  and  a special  inquiry  committee  was 
appointed  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  to  try  to  find  out  whether  it  could  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  They  found,  according 
to  the  last  report,  that  after  three  years’  more 
trading  the  Works  Department  had  managed 
to  increase  their  total  loss  from  3,000/.  to 
65,000 /.  He  had  called  into  question  all  along 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  wisest  policy  to 
endeavour  to  dispense  with  builders,  but 
he  was  like  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness — 
they  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  contend  that  the  profits 
which  builders  made  were  not  commensurate 
with  the  trouble  they  had  and  the  capital  they 
invested,  and  he  thought  the  Council  and 
every  other  public  body  should  carefully  con- 
sider whether  they  were  able  and  entitled  to 
dispense  with  a body  of  men  who  were 
deserving  of  every  consideration,  and  who 
were  not  dishonest,  as  certain  members  of  the 
Council  had  held  them  up  to  be.  He  was  glad 
that  master  builders  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
— and  they  had  been  a long  time  doing  so — 
that  their  strength  lay  in  combination.  They 


had  had  a very  important  lesson  set  them  by 
the  working  men,  who  had  been  able  to  achieve 
so  much  by  this  means.  However,  by  com- 
bining they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  organisation  of  labour.  The  building 
trade  stood  in  a better  position  to-day  towards 
the  workers  than  ever  before,  and  their  com- 
bination would  not  only  be  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  themselves. 
There  were  many  members  of  the  London 
County  Council  who  were  altering  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Council  undertaking  its  own 
work,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  jobs 
undertaken  by  the  best  class  of  builders  were 
more  to  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  and  to 
the  Council,  because,  while  the  work  was 
turned  out  in  every  respect  as  good  as  when 
done  by  the  Works  Department,  it  was  carried 
out  very  much  cheaper.  It  was  a great, 
important,  and  far-reaching  question,  inasmuch 
as  it  affected  the-  great  housing  question. 
Recent  experiments  had  shown  that  where  the 
Works  Department  had  been  unable  to  erect 
buildings  within  the  estimates  of  the  architect, 
and  the  work  had  been  given  to  highly 
respectable  firms  of  builders,  the  cost  had  been 
well  within  the  estimates.  This  was  of  advan- 
tage not  only  to  the  ratepayers,  but  to  the  class 
of  persons  who  would  inhabit  these  dwellings, 
because  the  greater  the  cost  the  higher  must 
be  the  rent. 

The  President,  in  reply,  urged  the  advisa- 
bility of  recruiting  among  the  younger  members 
of  the  building  trade  to  induce  them  to  join 
this  Institute,  the  aims  of  which  were  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  these  days  a 
builder  must  be  something  more  than  a builder 
— he  must  be  a surveyor  and  a lawyer  as  well, 
or  he  must  have  one  at  his  right  hand.  In 
reference  to  the  question  of  equitable  contracts, 
he  mentioned  that  in  stone  work  the  Council 
wanted  it  to  be  measured  according  to  the  bulk 
of  displacement  which  would  take  place  in 
water,  which  meant  that  the  more  work  a 
builder  put  into  a piece  of  stone  the  less  he 
would  get  for  it.  An  equitable  contract  was 
of  advantage  both  to  the  client  and  the  builder. 
If  a builder  felt  that  he  had  an  equitable  con- 
tract he  could  work  far  more  comfortably  and 
with  less  friction  ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  contract  was  most  unfair,  he  was  entitled 
to  get  over  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  most 
unfair  to  try  to  harass  builders  in  their  work. 
They  had  had  many  difficulties  with  their  men, 
but,  happily,  there  was  a lull  now,  and  he 
thought  that  the  leaders  of  the  working  classes 
were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  far 
better  to  come  to  terms  with  the  employers 
than  to  irritate  them.  Employers  only  wanted 
a fair  day’s  work  for  a fair  day's  money,  and 
that  was  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

Mr.  William  Shepherd  proposed  “The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors.”  He  believed  that  at  the 
present  time  the  members  of  the  architectural 
profession  had  many  more  opportunities  tt> 
distinguish  themselves  than  they  ever  had  had 
in  this  country.  Those  who  took  an  interest  in 
architecture  could  see  by  modern  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  in  our  streets  great 
evidence  of  the  highest  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  profession.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
memorial  to  the  Queen,  he  regretted  very  much 
that  there  had  not  been  an  open  competition. 
It  was  a pity  that  the  choice  was  limited  to  so 
few  architects,  and  he  considered  that  the 
principle  should  have  been  followed  of  throwing 
open  the  competition  to  all  the  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  world.  No  doubt  most 
of  the  money  would  be  given  in  the 
City,  and  the  general  opinion  there  was 
undoubtedly  in  favour  of  an  open  com- 
petition. He  hoped  that  in  future  the 
contracts  between  builders  and  their  clients 
through  their  agents,  the  architects,  would  be 
more  equitable  and  fair,  and  certainly  every 
effort  had  been  made  by  this  Institute  to  bring 
about  that  result.  Unfortunately,  they  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  but 
they  still  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
frame  conditions  of  agreement  between  the 
cient  and  the  builder  which  might  be  accepted 
as  equitable  on  all  sides.  He  coupled  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Farthing,  a quantity 
surveyor.  Some  architects  seemed  to  regard 
quantity  surveyors  as  a kind  of  necessary  evil, 
but  he  looked  upon  them  as  forming  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  building  industry.  He 
believed  that  they  formed  the  very  best  men  to 
adjudicate  in  disputes  or  differences  which 
might  arise  on  building  contracts. 

Mr.  Farthing,  in  reply,  referred  to  the  late 
Queen’s  Memorial,  and  said  that  he  thought 
the  competition  should  be  open  to  English- 
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men  and  colonists,  but  he  drew  the  line  at 
foreigners. 

The  President  then  proposed  “ The  Visitors,” 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Ritchie. 

This  concluded  the  toast  list. 


EXPORT  TIMBER  TRADE  OF 
SWEDEN. 

According  to  a report  prepared  by  Mr. 
MacGregor,  British  Consul,  on  the  trade  of  Stock- 
holm and  the  eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  for  igoo, 
the  year  turned  out  most  successful  for  both  owners 
of  forests  and  of  sawmills.  The  demands  for  red- 
wood, as  also  for  whitewood  of  the  larger  dimen- 
sions, were  good  during  almost  the  whole  year,  so 
that  exporters  were  enabled  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks  easily  and  at  rising  prices.  The  same  favour- 
able state  of  things  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed 
with  regard  to  battens  and  the  smaller  dimensions 
of  wood,  for  which  good  prices  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Importers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a 
rule,  had  not  such  a profitable  year.  In  order  to 
keep  up  the  stocks  in  hand  they  had  to  purchase  at 
artificial  prices,  and  in  a number  of  instances  for 
sales  f.o.b.  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  constantly 
increasing  rates  of  freight  that  were  ruling  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  These  circum- 
stances combined  made  it  difficult  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
the  stocks  offered  for  sale  for  first  open 
water  showed  an  increased  proportion  of  smaller 
dimensions.  This  is  said  to  be  attributable  to 
indifferent  management  of  the  forests,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  quotations  for  the  year  1901  will 
suffer  in  consequence.  At  a meeting  of  the  Saw- 
mill and  Wood  Export  Association  held  a few  weeks 
ago  the  report  presented  showed  that,  although  the 
quantity  of  sawn  timber  was  less  in  1900  than  during 
the  four  previous  years,  the  export  value  of  the 
same  was  undoubtedly  the  highest  known  since 
1874.  Results  would  have  been  still  better,  it  is 
believed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  in  South  Africa 
and  the  troubles  in  China.  The  actual  quantity 
exported  to  South  Africa  is  given  as  4,600  standards 
more  than  in  1899.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
great  quantities  of  timber  will  be  required  to  re- 
place numerous  buildings  destroyed  during  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
there  will  immediately  have  a favourable  effect  upon 
the  Swedish  timber  trade.  The  export  from  Sweden 
of  planks,  battens,  and  boards,  planed  and  unplaned, 
during  1900  was  1,009,448  standards,  as  compared 
with  1,026,692  in  1S99.  Of  the  total,  by  far  the 
largest  proportion,  viz.,  450,887  standards,  was 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Carrick,  Vice-Consul  at  Gefie,  states  that 
there  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  sawn  and  planed  wood 
continued  until  about  the  middle  of  1900,  when  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  importers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  consuming  countries  in 
obtaining  tonnage  to  remove  their  goods  suddenly 
arrested  further  purchases.  This  dearth  of  tonnage 
caused  freights  on  wood  and  other  goods  to  rise  to 
a higher  point  than  had  been  reached  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  So  much  wood  had,  however,  been 
sold  by  shippers  for  first  open  water  and  summer 
delivery  prior  to  the  advance  in  freights,  that  they 
were  almost  independent  of  the  market  for  the 
remainder  of  the  shipping  season,  and  little  actual 
fall  in  prices  occurred  before  the  close  of  the  navi- 
gation. The  quantity  shipped— viz.,  129,326  stan- 
dards— was  only  about  6,000  standards  in  excess  of 
that  for  1S99  ; doubtless,  appreciably  less  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  not  the  scarcity  of 
tonnage  intervened.  As  circumstances  now  are, 
sawmill  owners  and  shippers  have  to  carry  over  to 
the  new  season  considerable  stocks  produced  under 
the  combined  influences  of  expensive  standing  wood 
and  dear  labour.  Mr.  Carrick  adds  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  a much  smaller  proportion  of  first  open 
water  (1901)  stocks  had  been  sold  than  is  usually  the 
case,  and  shippers,  by  refusing  to  meet  the  demands 
of  British  and  Continental  importers  for  some 
modification  of  prices,  are  running  the  risk  of 
causing  not  only  stagnation  in  business,  but  like- 
wise considerable  losses  to  themselves  further  on  in 
the  season.  The  unexpected  prolongation  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  is  also  hindering  the  sale  of 
wood  goods  to  that  quarter— now  a rather  im- 
portant outlet  for  certain  dimensions  and  qualities. 

The  quantity  of  wood  shipped  from  Lulea 
(writes  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Westerberg)  during  1900 
showed  a considerable  decrease,  chiefly  as  regards 
balks  and  square  timber.  A good  many  buyers,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  freights  and  the  scarcity  of 
suitable  tonnage,  preferred  to  let  the  goods  they 
had  bought  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  seller  till 
another  year ; 1901  has  opened  with  somewhat 
lower  values  for  both  red  and  white  wood,  and 
especially  for  smaller  dimensions. 

Reviewing  the  course  of  the  wood  trade  in 
Hernosand  for  1900,  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Burchardt 
-says  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  close  of  the 
season  has  brought  some  disappointment  with  it, 
although  on  the  whole  the  year  was  one  of  high 
profits  for  exporters.  While  the  consumption  of 
timber  for  the  previous  three  years  had  been 
steadily  increasing,  production,  especially  in 
Sweden,  has  remained  stationary,  or  even  (where 
the  large  dimensions  are  concerned)  been  retro- 


gressive. Stocks  are  therefore  generally  light  both 
in  exporters’  and  importers’  hands.  Selling  was 
started  in  October  by  buyers  practically  acceding 
without  any  serious  opposition  to  the  prices 
demanded  by  shippers,  which  represented  con- 
siderable advances  on  those  that  were  current  a 
few  months  previously.  The  buying  fever  extended 
rapidly,  and  British  buyers,  in  competition  with  the 
Continental  importers,  most  effectually  assisted 
Swedish  exporters  in  raising  their  quotations.  After 
the  turn  of  the  year  a certain  quietness  came  over 
the  wholesale  trade,  most  exporters  having  by  that 
time  sold  as  much  as  they  could  dispose  of  early  in 
the  year,  with  all  the  uncertain  elements  regarding 
logging  and  floating,  which  exporters  must  take  into 
consideration  when  selling  summer  and  autumn 
goods.  After  the  end  of  March,  however,  the 
current  of  business  began  to  be  seriously  checked, 
owing  to  the  practical  absence  of  tonnage  on  offer 
for  removing  the  goods  already  purchased,  although 
the  prices  maintained  their  good  position  throughout 
the  year  in  consequence  of  the  small  quantities  that 
were  unsold  in  most  of  the  leading  stocks.  Mr. 
Burchardt  concludes  that  “ the  timber  export  from 
Sweden  has  probably  yielded  to  the  exporters  larger 
profits  than  they  have  had  during  any  previous 
year.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  prices  have 
reached  their  culmination,  and  a fall  during  1901,  as 
regards  smaller  dimensions,  will  doubtless  take 
place.  The  prices  of  deals,  on  account  of  the 
limited  supplies  of  larger  dimensions,  may  still  be 
expected  to  stand  firm. 


THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 
OF  ZINC. 

Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Chicago,  has  collected  for  the  Foreign  Office  a great 
deal  of  information  as  to  the  zinc  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  From  his  report  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  approximate  yield  of  zinc 
ores  in  the  United  States  for  1900  was  about 
425,000  tons  of  2,000  lbs.,  of  which  125,000  tons 
were  exported  to  Europe.  The  weight  of  zinc  pro- 
ducts in  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1900  was  520,000  long  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  361,019  long  ton3  in  1890.  During  the 
la3t  fifteen  years  the  European  production  has  in- 
creased by  38  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  by  187  per  cent.  These  figures  not  only  show 
the  extraordinary  expansion  in  the  use  of  zinc  in  the 
past  few  years,  but  indicate  a continued  increasing 
demand  in  the  future.  When  it  is  furthermore 
borne  in  mind  that  for  commercial  purposes  zinc 
was  almost  unknown  a century  ago,  that  until  half 
the  nineteenth  century  had  passed  its  use  was 
infinitesimal,  and  that  its  ores  were  considered  a 
curse  to  the  miners  when  found  with  lead  and  other 
ores  on  account  of  the  trouble  given  in  separating 
one  from  the  other,  this  expansion  i3  still  more 
an  indication  of  future  demands.  Some  years  ago, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  ore  could  be 
found  lying  in  the  deads  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  and  the  variety  known  as  “ dry  bone  ” has 
been  extensively  used  for  roadmaking  in  Wisconsin. 
The  United  States'  production  of  zinc  oxide,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  is  got  from  the  ores  direct,  has 
increased  467  per  cent,  since  1880,  and  its  popularity 
has  spread  so  much  that  the  largest  consumers  now 
complain  they  are  unable  to  get  a supply  equal  to 
their  requirements.  About  85  per  cent,  of  this  pro- 
duct is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paint,  while  the 
remainder  is  used  for  floorcloth,  table-baizes,  and 
wallpapers,  and  enters  into  the  manufactures  of 
indiarubber,  earthenware  glazing,  ointment,  and 
medicine.  In  seeking  the  cause  for  this  phenomenal 
increase  in  consumption  of  zinc  products  for  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  and  in  examining  the 
statistics  of  the  production  of  white  lead  it  is  found 
that  the  newer  zinc  products  are  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  lead,  or  at  least  that  while  the  zinc 
products  consumed  in  paint  manufacture  were  in 
the  United  States  fifteen  years  ago  only  one-sixth 
of  the  total  quantity  of  lead  used,  now  the 
zinc  is  only  less  by  one-half.  These  figures  show 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  new  material,  for 
while  lead  has  been  used  in  paint  for  centuries,  zinc 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  this  way  in  1847  by 
Leclaire,  a painter  in  Paris,  who  recognised  its 
utility  and  colour.  “ Zinc  paint  ” (the  Vice-Consul 
writes)  “ has  a beautiful  whiteness,  is  durable,  is 
non-poisonous,  gives  off  no  poisonous  gases,  and 
has  become  indispensable,  as  it  enables  manufac- 
turers to  produce  the  most  delicate  tints.  It  is  light 
and  bulky,  and  in  combination  with  other  materials 
adds  value  to  them.  When  cleaned  and  sent  to  the 
furnaces,  the  carbonates  and  silicates  will  assay 
for  metal  about  an  average  of  38  per  cent.,  and 
the  sulphides  average  about  55  per  cent.  In 
1894  a 60  per  cent,  ore  went  as  low  in  price  as 
3/.  14s.  6d.  per  ton,  while,  in  1899,  the  same  quality 
of  ore  rose  to  over  10I.  10s.,  and  in  February,  1901, 
was  about  4 1.  12s.  The  very  high  prices  during  1898 
and  1899  caused  an  extraordinary  development  in 
zinc  mining,  with  the  usual  result  that  what  was 
thought  in  1896-97  to  be  a prospective  ore  famine 
was  changed  to  a considerable  surplus,  and  for  the 
last  year  the  mine  owners  have  been  facing  the 
problem,  especially  in  the  Joplin  district  in  Missouri, 
of  how  to  operate  successfully  about  500  mines, 
when  less  than  half  of  that  number  could  supply  all 
the  furnaces  now  in  blast  in  the  United  States,  and 


arrangements  are  being  made  to  ship  large  quanti- 
ties of  ore  to  Europe.  It  is  reported  on  all  hands 
that  the  European  mines  are  well  nigh  exhausted, 
and  that  some  of  the  Continental  smelters  are  to 
move  to  the  United  States  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  enormous  deposits  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  while  some  are  very  poor  many  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  investing, 
as  is  shown  by  the  recent  failure  of  the  International 
Zinc  Company.” 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL. 

Sir, — The  fine  scheme  you  sketch  in  your 
issue  of  April  13  for  a monumental  avenue 
from  Marlborough  Gate  to  Buckingham 
Palace  leads  me  to  hope  that  this  unique 
opportunity  for  improving  St.  James's  Park 
may  not  be  missed. 

Here  is  a spot  which,  at  a comparatively 
small  outlay,  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  in  Europe.  At  present  it 
has  no  symmetry,  no  dignity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  surrounding  buildings,  while  in- 
ternally it  is  intersected  at  all  angles  by  ugly 
footpaths. 

Your  suggestion,  sir,  that  a direct  road 
should  connect  Marlborough-gate  with  Queen 
Anne’s-gate  is  a good  one,  and  if  this  road 
bifurcated  immediately  it  had  crossed  the 
ornamental  water  and  swept  east  and  west 
into  Birdcage-walk,  the  distance  cabs  would 
have  to  travel  from  Victoria  to  Pall  Mall  would 
not  be  materially  increased,  while  the  Palace 
precincts  would,  as  you  observe,  be  suitably 
secluded. 

Mr.  Bodley's  poetic  conception  of  the 
Victoria  Memorial  rising  out  of  water  would 
best  be  realised  in  connexion  with  your  idea  of 
a combined  ornamental  canal  and  monumental 
avenue. 

But  why  stop  here?  The  Horse  Guards 
Parade  is  the  finest  architectural  piazza  in 
London.  If  it  could  be  seen  at  all  from  the 
park  it  would  present  a series  of  the  most  im- 
pressive architectural  views  we  possess,  but 
the  ground  has  been  banked  up  and  planted, 
apparently  with  the  special  object  of  excluding 
(especially  in  the  summer)  all  view  towards, 
and  of  the  park  itself,  from  the  Parade. 

The  axis  of  the  Parade  happens  exactly  to 
intersect  the  Mall-avenue  at  Marlborough 
Gate,  which  points  to  a circus  at  this  inter- 
section from  which  another  broad  avenue 
should  lead  direct  through  the  Horse  Guards 
arch  to  Whitehall.  The  park  boundary  of  the 
Parade  should  be  treated  systematically  and 
monumentally  with  piers  and  fine  wrought- 
iron  gates  and  railings,  as  roughly  indicated  on 
the  sketch  plan  appended  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. The  triangle  thus  formed  should  be  open 
to  the  Mall  and  be  well  laid  out  in  formal 
flower  beds. 

Fortunately  there  are  few  trees  of  any  im- 
portance on  the  line  of  this  suggested  avenue, 
and  the  young  planes  in  the  present  avenue 
might  easily  be  moved  to  improve  the  width 
of  the  Central  Mall  Avenue. 

In  this  way,  views  of  the  ornamental  water 
would  be  opened  out  from  many  points, 
giving  fine  foregrounds  for  the  views  which 
this  end  of  the  park  affords. 

A gateway  into  the  park  from  the  Strand 
would  naturally  form  one  of  the  improvements, 
and  if  the  large  triangular  site  (which  I 
indicate)  facing  Trafalgar-square  could  be 
negotiated,  it  would  make  a worthy  one  for 
the  housing  of  our  London  County  Council, 
and,  rightly  treated,  would  be  a grand  im- 
provement to  London  architecture. 

The  laying  out  of  the  grounds  in  detail  needs 
considerable  skill.  These  are  merely  sugges- 
tions for  the  leading  features. 

Now,  sir,  why  should  not  the  Government, 
the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Victoria 
Memorial  Executive  Committee  work  together 
to  accomplish  the  remodelling  of  the  park 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  metro- 
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polis  of  this  Empire  with  a view  to  marking 
more  effectually  the  nation's  devotion  to 
England’s  greatest  Queen  and  the  improve- 
ment of  English  taste  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  century  ? W.  H.  Seth-Smith. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT'S 
EXAMINATION  IN  BUILDING  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  to  supplement  Mr.  Adam's 
letter  on  this  subject  in  your  last  issue  by  calling 
attention  to  a far  more  serious  aspect  of  the  paper, 
viz.,  the  large  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
questions  arc  totally  at  variance  with  the  Depart- 
ment's own  syllabus.  This  syllabus  prescribes  very 
carefully  and  minutely  the  various  points  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  study  for  the  several  stages  ; 
but  the  syllabus  is  one  thing  and  the  examination — 
during  recent  years — quite  another. 

In  the  elementary  stage,  for  instance,  this  year, 
Questions  r,  3,  8,  9,  cuuld  only  be  answered  by  those 
who  had  prepared  for  the  advanced  stage  ; Ques- 
tion 2,  by  an  honours  student  ; and  in  three  other 
instances  “ explanations  ” are  required,  a thing  only 
required  in  advanced  and  honours.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  a student  properly  prepared 
according  to  the  syllabus  stands  no  chance  of  getting 
full  marks. 

In  the  advanced  stage,  Questions  2 1,  23,  24.  27,30, 
are  all  clearly  for  honours  students  ; see  Question  43 
in  honours,  which  is  almost  an  exact  repeat  of  24  in 
the  advanced,  while  the  latter  half  of  Question  28  is 
outside  the  scope  of  any  stage  in  this  subject. 

In  Honours  I.  questions  on  hot-water  heating, 
electric  lighting,  and  on  sanitation  are  given,  but 
the  syllabus  is  quite  silent  on  these  points.  As 
regards  the  electric  lighting  question  insufficient 
data  are  given  ; no  electrician  could  possibly  quote 
a price  under  such  conditions. 

In  Honours  II.  the  absurd  nature  of  two  questions 
has  already  been  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Adams,  but 
he  failed  to  drive  home  the  grossly  unfair  character 
of  Question  69,  which,  in  brief,  is— design  a dwell- 
ing, take  accurate  quantities,  and  price  them.  In 
the  first  place  the  syllabus  relegates  design  to  the 
practical  stage  of  the  examination ; in  the  second 
neither  quantities  nor  prices  are  even  mentioned  in 
the  syllabus  as  points  to  be  taken  by  students.  On 
the  question  of  time  allowance,  there  is  here  at 
least  a half-day's  work  for  an  architect,  one  day’s 
work  for  a quantity  surveyor,  and  another  half- 
day’s work  for  a builder's  estimator,  even  when 
quotations  for  materials  have  been  got  in.  Surely 
it  was  never  intended  that  quantities  and  prices 
should  form  part  of  this  examination,  which  is 
purely  one  on  construction.  Question  No.  70  is 
another  instance  of  totally  inadequate  time  being 
allowed  for  an  answer ; it  would  take  an  average 
architect  quite  two  days  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  In  this  question  a colour  decorative 
scheme  is  required  ; but  again  no  mention  in  the 
syllabus. 

If  this  year’s  questions  are  to  be  any  guide,  we 
may  expect  in  the  future  to  be  examined  in — legal 
matters  affecting  the  trade,  designs  for  furniture, 
pianos,  overmantels,  stoves,  stained  glass,  paper- 
hangings.  and  laying  out  gardens,  as  they  are  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  buildings. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  Department, 
in  the  interests  of  the  education  they  are  supposed 
to  foster,  to  either  adhere  to  their  syllabus  or  alter 
it.  Fairplay.  . 


Sir, — Mr.  Henry  Adams  is  to  the  point  when  be 
states  that  “ the  examination  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Building  Construction  on  the  nth 
inst.  has  caused  a shock  to.  . . . students  through- 
out the  country.” 

As  one  of  the  students  who  sat,  I consider,  then, 
many  of  the  questions  were  hardly,  to  say  the  least, 
what  one  would  expect,  having  regard  to  previous 
papers. 

My  object  in  writing,  however,  is  to  find  out 
what  is  a “ shiner."  I have  asked  men  whose  ex- 
perience led  me  to  believe  that  they  would  know, 
but  beyond  humorous  replies  I have  not  received 
an  answer.  Will  one  of  your  readers  kindly  oblige  ? 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  a good  person  in  a bad 
world  ; neither  is  it  at  all  related  to  the  celestial 
sphere,  although,  for  all  some  know,  it  might  be. 

J.  W.  Kampe. 


Methodist  Chapel,  Shirebrook,  Derby- 
shire.— The  memorial-stones  have  just  been  laid  of 
a Methodist  church  at  Shirebrook.  The  building 
will  be  a two-story  structure.  The  chapel,  on  the 
upper  floor,  will  have  seating  accommodation  for 
210.  This  will  be  capable  of  extension  to  260  seat3 
by  utilising  the  two  vestries,  which  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  building  by  movable  partitions. 
A classroom  will  also  be  provided  on  the  lower 
floor  with  a seating  capacity  of  eighty,  and  the 
remainder  of  this  floor  contains  rooms  for  storage. 
The  exterior  of  the  edifice  is  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings  and  semicircular  red-brick  arches  to  the 
windows.  The  contract  for  the  building  has  been 
let  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Reavill,  of  Ollerton,  at  709 1.  ics., 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Perkin,  of  Shirebrook,  >3  the 
architect. 
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i SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING, 
ig.— Urinals  ( Continued ). 

H ROUGH  URINALS. —These  consist,  as 
a rule,  of  a glazed  fireclay  trough  with 
a weir  at  one  end  so  that  a certain 
I quantity  of  water  is  retained  in  the  trough,  and 
an  inlet  at  the  other  end  for  the  supply  of 
fresh  water  from  a flushing  tank.  They  are 
therefore  very  similar  to  trough-closets,  but 
smaller  ; the  back  may  with  advantage  be 
higher  than  the  front,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  fouling  the  wall,  and  the  front  edge 
ought  to  slope  inwards,  so  that  droppings  will 
not  run  down  the  front  and  on  to  the  floor. 
The  dilution  of  the  urine  is  a point  in  their 
favour,  but  they  are  seldom  used  now  for  high- 
class  work,  as  the  retention  of  the  urine  causes 
: furring,  and  as  users  do  not  always  discharge 
all  the  urine  into  the  trough,  but  allow  some  to 
soil  the  front  of  the  trough  or  the  apron  and 
floor  below  it.  Floor-channels  and  draining 
slabs  must  be  fixed  under  these  as  under  urinal 
basins.  Painted  cast-iron  troughs  are  some- 
1 times  used,  but  the  paint  is  soon  destroyed. 
Enamelled  iron  is  better.  Slate  trough -urinals 
are  also  made,  but  the  joints  and  angles  are 
I very  objectionable. 

Fig.  I is  a section  of  a trough  urinal  of  ordi- 
! nary  form  with  enamelled  fireclay  trough  and 
l capping,  slate  apron,  back  and  divisions,  and 
t salt-glazed  floor-channel.  Adams's  trough- 
i urinal  (fig.  2)  is  a great  improvement.  The 
; stalls  are  2 ft.  3 in.  wide  from  centre  to  centre. 

I The  trough  is  of  glazed  ware,  and  has  a pro- 
jecting lip  in  the  centre  of  each  stall.  The 
I backs  are  also  ofiglazed  ware,  semi-circular  on 
plan,  with  projecting  divisions  of  the  same 
material,  and  the  whole  range  is  finished  with 
glazed-ware  capping.  Water  is  retained  in 
the  trough  by  means  of  a weir  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  end  the  flush-pipe  A is  connected. 
'When  the  flush-tank  is  [discharged,  the  water 
1 passes  down  the  pipe  A,  along  the  trough,  over 
the  weir,  and  down  the  waste-pipe  B into  the 
flcor  -channel  C,  and  thence  to  the  gully  and  | 


trap  D.  The  trough  and  channel  are  therefore 
flushed  by  the  same  discharge.  The  fluted 
floor-slab  and  channel  are  formed  in  one  piece 
of  glazed  ware.  The  apron  slabs  at  E are  also 
of  glazed  ware.  The  range  would  be  all  the 
belter  if  part  of  the  flush  were  conveyed  to  a 
distributing  nozzle  in  the  back  of  each  stall,  so 
that  the  backs  would  be  automatically  cleansed 
as  well  as  the  trough  and  channel.  In  some 
trough  urinals  the  outlet  of  the  floor  channel 
is  at  the  same  end  as  the  outlet  of  the  trough, 
and  part  of  the  flushing  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  channel  by  means  of  a 
small  pipe  connected  to  the  main  flush-pipe  ; 
this  avoids  the  flooding  of  the  channel  with 
urine-polluted  water  from  the  trough. 

Stall  Urinals. — Urinals  of  this  class  are  most 
commonly  fixed  in  ranges.  Formerly  any  kind 
of  stone  was  considered  good  enough  for  the 
purpose,  and  many  urinals  still  in  existence 
consist  of  plain  slabs  of  York  stone  arranged  as 
backs,  ends,  and  divisions.  Stone  of  this  kind 
soon  becomes  foul,  and  is  quite  unsuitable. 
Even  slate  and  marble,  dense  though  they  are, 
absorb  some  portion  of  the  urine.  The  best 
material  for  urinal  stalls  is  undoubtedly 
enamelled.fireclay,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in 
selection,  as  these  large  pieces  are  often 
damaged  during  manufacture.  Salt-glazed 
fireclay  is  used  for  cheaper  work,  and  some 
makers  are  now  able  to  produce  ware  of  this 
kind  with  a very  smooth  surface.  Cast  iron  is 
often  used  for  public  urinals  in  the  streets,  but 
the  ammonia  given  off  by  the  urine  soon 
destroys  the  paint,  and  causes  corrosion  of  the 
metal. 

Stalls  composed  of  flat  slabs  of  stone  (includ- 
ing, of  course,  slate  and  marble)  are  difficult  to 
keep  clean,  on  account  of  the  numerous  angles 
and  joints,  and  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  build- 
ings. Slate  urinals  are,  however,  often  used  in 
the  playgrounds  of  schools,  in  the  open  areas 
of  railway  stations,  and  in  the  yards  of  factories 
and  other  buildings,  where  a fairly  satisfactory 
urinal  is  required  at  a moderate  cost.  Slabs 
should  be  provided  for  the  back,  ends,  and 
divisions.  Aprons  were  formerly  fixed  to  pre- 
vent droppings  falling  on  to  the  floor,  but  are 
now  seldom  used,  as  they  cannot  possibly  be 


flushed  by  the  sparge  pipe,  and  as  they  inter- 
fere with  the  washing  of  the  floor.  The  stalls 
vary  in  width  from  about  18  in.  for  children 
to  24  in.  for  adults,  and  in  height  from 
about  3 ft.  6 in.  for  children  to  5 ft.  or  5 ft.  6 in. 
for  adults.  The  division  slabs  project  as  a rule 
about  18  in.  from  the  wall,  and  the  end  slabs 
from  18  in.  to  24  in.  A projection  of  12  in.  or 
15  in.  is,  however,  better  for  the  divisions,  as  it 
enables  users  to  stand  closer  to  the  back,  and 
reduces  the  floor  area  soiled  by  droppings.  The 
slabs  are  generally  about  15  in.  thick,  all  edges 
being  rounded  and  all  joints  made  tight  with 
red  lead.  Holdfasts  ought  to  be  of  copper,  as 
iron  is  very  soon  corroded.  It  is  not  a good 
plan  to  carry  the  divisions  down  to  the  floor, 
as  the  angles  thus  formed  are  difficult  to  keep 
clean.  Greater  cleanliness  is  obtained  by 
fixing  the  divisions  about  15  in.  or  18  in.  above 
the  floor,  as  shown  at  D in  fig.  3 ; they  can  be 
secured  by  building  them  about  4§  in.  into 
the  wall,  and  grouting  with  neat  cement. 
Another  form  of  division  is  shown  at  C in  the 
same  figure. 

The  slate  used  for  urinals  ought  to  be  rubbed 
and  either  oiled  or  enamelled.  The  enamel  is 
not  very  durable.  An  objection  to  slate  is  that 
it  affords  a convenient  surface  for  the  obscene 
and  inane  scribblings  of  fools.  The  objection 
can  be  removed  by  covering  the  slate  periodi- 
cally with  a mixture  of  coal-tar  and  naphtha, 
which  has  the  further  advantage  of  preventing 
absorption. 

Thick  sheets  of  opaque  glass  have  occa- 
sionally been  used  instead  of  slate,  but  have  not 
proved  satisfactory.  Slabs  of  glazed  fireclay 
have  been  used  with  much  better  results. 
Many  urinal  stalls  in  hotels  and  clubs  are  con- 
structed of  polished  marble  slabs,  but,  whatever 
the  material  may  be,  the  numerous  joints  and 
angles,  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  slab 
urinals,  are  a serious  disadvantage.  As  the 
sparge- pipes  as  a rule  are  only  continued  along 
the  back,  the  divisions,  which  often  receive  a 
considerable  amount  of  urine,  are  not  ade- 
quately flushed. 

The  stall  urinal  constructed  of  slabs  exposes 
a large  surface  to  the  action  of  urine,  and  is 
therefore  difficult  to  keep  clean  and  free  from 
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smell.  For  urinals  inside  buildings  it  is  a good 
plan  to  fix  a basin  in  each  stall,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  urine  is  thus  confined  to  a small 
surface  which  can  be  more  thoroughly  flushed 
with  the  same  amount  of  water.  Three  stalls 
of  this  kind  are  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  backs, 
ends,  and  divisions  may  be  of  slate  or  marble, 
and  the  basins  of  porcelain,  ground  to  a true 
surface  at  the  back  to  fit  closely  against  the 
slabs.  The  basin  at  A has  a porcelain  down- 
pipe  with  flat  back  ground  to  a true  surface. 
Down-pipes  of  this  kind  often  become  coated 
inside  with  “ fur  ” which  gives  off  an  unpleasant 
odour,  and  an  open  arm  or  socket  is  therefore 
sometimes  m^de  in  it  as  near  the  basin  as  pos- 
sible so  that  a brush  can  be  inserted.  The 
basin  at  B has  a vertical  channel  with  curved 
rims,  instead  of  the  down-pipe  ; every  part  of 
the  urinal,  therefore,  can  be  easily  cleansed. 
The  basin  and  vertical  channel  are  made  in 
one  piece  of  porcelain,  the  design  being 
Shanks's  patent.  The  floor  channel  is  of  white 
enamelled  fire-clay,  and  the  fluted  floor-slabs 
of  buff  glazed  fit  e-clay.  The  flush-pipes  are 
of  copper,  supplied  with  water  from  a single 
automatic  flush  tank  fixed  about  7 ft.  from  the 
floor. 

The  great  improvements  which  have  been 
recently  made  in  the  manufacture  of  enamelled 
fireclay  have  rendered  it  possible  to  produce 
massive  urinal  stalls  of  excellent  design,  which 
have  been  very  largely  used  in  high-class 
work.  As  a rule,  the  backs  are  semi-circular 
on  plan,  made  to  fit  on  the  top  of  a dished  base 
or  channel,  but  in  the  most  modern  urinals 
the  base  and  back  are  in  one  piece.  Fig.  4 
gives  the  plan  and  section  of  a range  of  urinals 
of  the  former  type.  The  backs,  A,  and  bases, 
B,  are  of  white  enamelled  fireclay  ; the  front 
pillars,  C,  covering  the  joints  between  the 
backs,  are  in  this  example  of  slate  or  marble, 
but  a glazed  fireclay  pillar  in  one  piece  is 
better  ; the  upper  backs  and  divisions  are  also 
of  slate  or  marble.  The  stalls  are  flushed  by 
copper  sparge-pipes,  D,  following  the  curve  of 
the  backs,  and  the  urine  and  water  pass  into 
a sunk  channel,  E,  covered  with  a loose 
galvanised  - iron  grating.  The  floor  slabs 
between  the  grating  and  urinal  are  of  slate  cut 
out  in  the  centre  of  each  stall,  so  that  droppings 
will  fall  into  the  base  of  the  urinal.  The 
numerous  joints  are  objectionable.  The  sunk 
channel  is  also  apt  to  become  foul. 

The  urinals  shown  in  fig.  5 are  of  more 
modern  design,  the  back  and  base  being  in  one 
piece  of  white  enamelled  fireclay,  measuring 
about  25 in.  by  14 in.  by  3ft.  Sin.  Slate  or 
marble  divisions  are  used  to  give  the  projec- 
tion and  height  necessary  for  privacy.  Lips 
are  formed  at  AA  to  retain  the  flush  within  the 
curved  back.  Instead  of  a sparge  pipe,  a dis- 
tributing nozzle  (B)  is  used.  A single  outlet  for 
the  entire  range  is  provided  in  the  bottom  of 
the  channel.  In  other  urinals  a front  outlet  is 
formed  in  the  base  of  each  stall,  and  connected 
by  a short  bend  to  a drain  under  the  floor. 
An  objection  to  this  urinal  is  that  the  stalls  are 
unduly  contracted  between  the  lips  AA,  and 
persons  who  have  been  enjoying  themselves 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  will  almost  inevitably 
soil  the  angles  outside  the  lips.  It  is  better  to 
obtain  the  full  projection  by  adopting  a deeper 
fireclay  back  with  fireclay  front  pillars,  as 
shown  in  fig.  6. 

In  some  conveniences,  where  the  walls  are 
occupied  by  water-closets  and  lavatories,  inde- 
pendent or  pedestal  urinals  must  be  used. 
These  are  often  hexagonal  in  plan,  as  shown  in 
fig.  6.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  modern  urinals, 
the  backs  are  made  with  a forward  splay,  A,  to- 
wards the  bottom,  as  this  shape  reduces  splash- 
ing and  is  more  thoroughly  flushed.  A splay 
of  this  kind  is  shown  in  section  in  fig.  5 bv  the 
dotted  line  C.  The  flushing  cistern  is  fixed 
above  the  centre  of  the  urinals.  The  channels 
are  shown  at  B and  the  fluted  foot-slabs  at  C. 
Bolding  s “ Laydas  ” urinal  is  a pedestal 
trough  urinal,  the  trough  having  six  lips,  with 
slate  or  marble  divisions  between.  The  cistern 
is  placed  over  the  centre,  and  actuates  a siphon 
by  which  the  contents  of  the  trough  are  periodi- 
cally siphoned  out. 

In  all  ranges  of  urinals,  except  those  with 
front-outlet  bases,  floor-channels  are  required. 
The  best  material  for  the  purpose  is  enamelled 
fire-clay,  stone  and  concrete  being  too  ab- 
sorbent and  iron  being  soon  damaged  by  rust. 
The  channels  must  be  bedded  on  concrete,  and 
jointed  with  neat  cement.  The  floor  ought  to 
be  laid  to  fall  towards  the  channel  about  l in. 
per  foot,  so  that  the  water  will  quickly  drain 
away  when  the  floor  is  washed  with  water 
from  a hose-pipe.  Glazed  floor-slabs  ought  to 


be  laid  between  the  stalls,  and  ought  to  be 
fluted  so  that  visitors’  boots  will  not  be  wetted 
by  previous  droppings.  Dished  slabs  are  often 
laid  under  single  urinal  - basins  to  receive 
droppings  and  drainings  from  the  floor. 

The  flushing  of  urinals  is  a most  important 
point.  Many  water  companies  have  no  regu- 
lations on  the  subject,  but  others,  including  the 
Metropolitan  companies,  limit  the  supply  to 
one  gallon.  The  regulations  made  under  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  are  as  follows  : — 

“ Every  ....  urinal  ....  in  which  water 
supplied  by  the  company  is  used  ....  shall 
be  served  only  through  a cistern  or  service- 
box  ....  and  there  shall  be  no  direct  com- 
munication from  the  pipes  of  the  company  to 
any  ....  urinal.  . . .” 

“ Every  urinal-cistern  in  which  water  supplied 
by  the  company  is  used  (other  than  public  urinal- 
cisterns,  or  cisterns  having  attached  to  them  a 
self-closing  apparatus)  shall  have  an  efficient 
‘ waste-preventing  ’ apparatus,  so  constructed 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  discharging  more  than 
one  gallon  of  water  at  each  flush." 

Other  water  companies  (Bournemouth,  for 
example)  insist  on  urinals  being  “ supplied  with 
water  by  meter.” 

In  the  case  of  single  urinals  in  private 
houses  a one-gallon  cistern  actuated  by  a pull- 
handle  is  the  best  arrangement,  but  for  ranges 
of  urinals  an  automatic  cistern  regulated  to 
discharge  at  frequent  intervals  is  more  satis- 
factory. No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  number  of  flushes  and  amount 
of  water  required,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
public  urinals  half  a gallon  of  water  per  minute 
per  stall  is  often  allowed.  As  a rule,  not  more 
than  six  urinals  should  be  flushed  from  one  cis- 
tern on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  distributing 
the  water  equally  to  all  the  stalls.  Perforated 
copper  sparge-pipes  have  been  largely  used 
for  flushing  stall  urinals,  but  are  not  very  satis- 
factory ; splashing  frequently  occurs  and  some 
of  the  holes  become  choked,  so  that  a large 
part  of  the  surface  is  often  not  touched  by  the 
water.  Iron  sparge-pipes  are  soon  destroyed 
by  corrosion.  In  more  recent  stall  urinals  with 
curved  backs  a distributing  nozzle  is  adopted, 
which  is  simply  a short  tube  with  closed  end 
and  with  a transverse  slit  cut  obliquely  in  the 
lower  half  ; this  gives  an  excellent  flush,  and 
distributes  the  water  over  the  whole  of  the 
curved  surface  below  the  nozzle.  It  is  also 
much  neater  and  cleaner  than  a sparge-pipe. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  nozzle  is  of  such 
a type  that  it  can  be  removed  without  disturbing 
the  urinal. 

Urinal  cisterns  are  often  constructed  with  a 
copper  or  brass  framework  and  glass  sides,  so 
that  the  attendant  can  see  at  a glance  whether 
they  are  working  properly  or  not.  Enamelled 
fireclay  is  an  excellent  material,  and  marble 
cisterns  with  glass  panels  are  also  used.  Iron 
is  not  satisfactory  for  use  in  urinals  unless 
vitreous- enamelled.  It  is  best  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  water  so  that  the  cisterns  will  dis- 
charge their  contents  at  fixed  intervals ; the  regu- 
lation can  be  effected  by  means  of  a stop-cock 
on  the  supply-pipe  or  by  a perforated  disc  in 
the  union,  the  latter  being  required  by  some 
water  companies.  A controlling  vessel  is  some- 
times fixed  in  connexion  with  trough  urinals, 
by  which  the  number  of  flushes  is  automatically 
regulated  according  to  the  usage  of  the  urinals. 
It  economises  water,  but  may  lead  to  furring, 
as  a considerable  quantity  of  urine  may  remain 
in  the  troughs  for  a long  period.  In  other 
cases  a treadle  action  is  adopted,  the  flush 
being  started  by  the  weight  of  the  person 
standing  on  the  grating,  but  the  boxes  under 
the  gratings  are  difficult  to  keep  clean,  even 
when  they  are  made  of  enamelled  iron,  and 
part  of  the  flushing  water  is  conveyed  into 
them.  Cisterns  actuated  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  of  the  convenience  have  also  been  used, 
but  this  arrangement  leads  to  waste  of  water. 

Public  urinals  above  ground  are  often  con- 
structed of  cast  iron,  but  frequent  painting  is 
required  to  retard  the  inevitable  corrosion 
caused  by  the  ammonia  and  water.  Sometimes 
such  urinals  are  constructed  of  vertical  slabs  of 
slate  with  grooved  edges  into  which  iron 
tongues  are  fitted,  but  the  shoulders  of  the 
grooves  are  soon  burst  off  by  frost  and  by  the 
corrosion  of  the  iron. 

“Urinette”  is  the  name  given  to  a fitting 
intended  for  ladies’  use.  These  have  been 
occasionally  fixed  in  ladies’  public  conveni- 
ences, as  they  occupy  less  space  than  water- 
closets,  although  they  are  made  on  the  same 
general  lines.  In  the  underground  conveni- 
ences in  Shoreditch  the  space  allotted  to  each 
urinette  is  2 ft.  3 in.  by  2 ft.  9 in. ; the  divisions 


between  them  are  of  marble,  and  a waterproof 
curtain  is  hung  in  front  of  each  batin.  The 
urinette  is  practically  a wash-down  closet,  with 
a fixed  seat,  which  is  all  the  better  if  the  front 
portion  is  entirely  cut  away.  A range  of 
urinettes  may  be  flushed  from  a single  auto- 
matic cistern. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Gregg.— Mr.  Ebenezer  Gregg,  of 
IA,  St.  Helen's-place,  London,  E.C.,diedon  May  14, 
at  Teighmore,  Sutton,  Surrey.  At  the  early 
age  of  thirteen  he  left  school  and  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  Sabine,  architect,  of  Old  Broad-street,  where, 
before  he  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager,  which  post  he  retained  until  186S, 
when  he  commenced  to  practise  at  ia,  St.  Helen’s- 
place.  He  quickly  succeeded  in  establishing  a large 
and  influential  connexion.  He  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1870, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  for  many 
years  Examiner  on  Professional  Practice  and  Speci- 
fication. While  his  practice  was  chiefly  of  a 
domestic  character,  he  was  an  architect  of  wide  scope. 
Some  of  his  chief  works  were  Dr.  Barnardo’s 
Village  Home  at  Ilford  ; officers'  quarters,  ice- 
house, offices,  &c.,  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  both  at  Southampton  and  London 
Moody  and  Sankey’s  Temporary  Mission  Hall  to 
seat  10,000,  erected  in  six  weeks  ; the  Banks  of 
Adelaide,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales  ; 
and  more  recently  as  London  architect  for  the 
Exploration  Company’s  building  at  Johannesburg  ; 
and  the  works  at  71  and  72,  Piccadilly,  24,  Austin 
Friars,  and  141,  Fenchurch-streetmay  be  mentioned. 
For  many  years  he  has  acted  as  surveyor  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  His  death  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  will  be  deeply  regretted,  especially  amongst 
students,  for  whom  he  always  had  a helping  hand. 
He  will  be  succeeded  in  his  practice  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Theodore  Gregg. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Wesleyan  Church,  Sunderland.— On  the  8th 
inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Wesleyan 
church,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Holly  House 
site  at  the  junction  of  the  Tunstall  and  Durham 
roads,  Sunderland,  was  laid.  The  new  church  i3  to 
be  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  70  ft.  long  by 
41  ft.  wide  across  the  nave,  and  65  ft.  wide  across 
the  transepts,  with  a gallery  in  the  transepts  and 
down  the  sides  and  across  the  ends.  It  will  seat 
800  persons.  The  spire  is  104  ft.  in  height.  The 
building  is  faced  with  Patley  Bridge  stone  and 
Northumberland  stone  dressings.  The  school  is 
50  ft.  by  41  ft.,  with  a gallery  on  three  sides.  The 
gallery  can  be  divided  into  classrooms  by  means  of 
revolving  shutters.  The  school  will  accommodate 
500  to  600  scholars.  There  are  several  vestries  and 
infants’  class  and  a ladies’  parlour.  The  estimated 
cost  is  about  15,000/.,  including  site.  Mr.  J.  Jameson 
Green,  Liverpool,  is  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Lowry, 
Liverpool,  clerk  of  works  ; and  Mr.  J.  B.  Stott,  the 
contractor. 

Proposed  New  Church,  Aberdeen. — Plans  of 
new  Melville  Church,  to  be  erected  at  the  junction 
of  Rose-street  and  Skene-street,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Brown  & Watt,  architects,  Aberdeen,  have  been  laid 
before  Aberdeen  United  Free  Church  Presbytery, 
and  remitted  to  a committee  with  powers.  The 
designs  show  an  elevation  to  Skene-street  with 
spire,  and  also  an  elevation  to  Rose-street.  In  the 
church  there  will  be  sitting  accommodation  for  765 
people,  and  in  the  halls  in  the  rear  of  the  building 
and  fronting  Rose-street  sitting  room  for  500.  The 
building  is  to  be  square,  with  a circular  auditorium, 
and  the  total  expense  'is  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
7,000 1. 

CHURCH,  Ayr. — The  new  church  erected  by  the 
Ayr  Original  Secession  congregation  as  a memorial 
to  the  Rev.  John  Robertson  has  just  been  opened. 
The  church  occupies  a site  at  the  junction  of  Craigie- 
road  and  Dampark-road,  facing  the  new  Victoria 
Bridge.  It  has  been  built  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Allan 
Stevenson,  architect,  Ayr,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  building  is  of  Balloch- 
myle  stone.  The  entrance  porch  is  in  the  west  front, 
with  two  double-light  traceried  windows  above. 
There  are  small  transepts  at  the  north  and  south 
sides.  The  church  is  seated  for  about  400.  A hall 
behind  the  church  has  accommodation  for  200,  and 
the  session-house,  which  adjoins,  can  be  thrown 
into  the  hall  by  folding  doors.  The  other  accom- 
modation includes  vestry  and  ladies’  room,  with 
lavatories  attached.  The  electric  light  is  used 
throughout,  and  the  church  and  hall  are  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes  on  the  low-pressure  system.  The 
ventilation  is  by  inlets  at  walls  and  windows,  and 
outlets  on  roofs.  The  roof  is  of  open  timber.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  were : — Mason,  Trustees 
of  the  late  Andrew  Thompson  ; joiner,  David 
Milligan  ; plumber  and  slater,  Wm.  Auld  & Sons  ; 
plasterer,  D.  & T.  Bone  ; electric  light,  Wm.  Auld 
& Sons  ; heating,  H.  Montgomerie. 

Congregational  Church,  Birkenhead.— The 
new  Congregational  church  in  Old  Chester-road, 
Tranmere,  was  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  The 
church  has  been  erected  on  a site  to  the  east  of  the 
Old  Chester-road  facing  the  Liberal  Club,  the 
building  being  set  back  from  the  road,  with  land 
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reserved  at  the  rear  for  future  schools.  The  church 
consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  end  gallery,  pro- 
vision being  made  in  the  chancel  for  an  organ. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  church,  two  from 
Old  Chester-road  and  one  from  the  rear,  and 
accommodation  is  arranged  for  over  500  adults 
Two  vestries  are  provided.  The  elevations  are  late 
Gothic  in  design,  a tower  being  arranged  on  the 
north-east  angle.  White  Storeton  stone,  relieved  by 
red  Tranmere  sandstone,  is  used  for  the  fronts  to 
Old  Chester-road.  The  woodwork  within  the 
building  is  of  varnished  pitch  pine,  and  the  windows 
to  the  main  road  are  filled  with  leadlight3.  The 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Richard  Allen, 
of  Birkenhead,  the  architect  being  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cubbon,  Birkenhead. 

Proposed  New  Church  near  Aberdeen.— 
The  architects,  Messrs.  D.  & J.  R.  McMillan, 
Aberdeen,  have  been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the 
preparation  of  working  plans  for  the  new  United 
Free  church  at  Cults,  in  the  suburbs  of  Aberdeen. 
The  site  will  be  a central  one  in  Cults  village. 
The  design  submitted,  which  has  been  generally 
approved  of,  is  of  Gothic  type  with  Scottish 
features,  and  is  cruciform  in  plan.  There  will  be  a 
tower  on  the  west  and  an  apse  behind  the  pulpit, 
where  provision  is  made  for  an  organ  ; and  there 
will  be  sitting  accommodation  for  fully  600.  There 
will  also  be  hall,  session-house,  ladies’  workroom, 
and  tea  kitchen  ; and  the  total  cost  will  be  about 
4,000/. 

Alterations  to  Cocks  & Biddulphs  Bank. — 
This  bank,  situated  in  Charing  Cross,  was  built 
several  years  since  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Richard 
Coad.  It  is  now  to  be  extended  into  Spring- 
gardens,  where  the  new  front  will  be.  The  building 
now  being  begun  by  Messrs.  Dove  Bros.,  the  con- 
tractors, comprises  new  partners-room,  strong- 
rooms, a considerable  enlargement  of  the  bank 
premises,  as  well  as  three  floors  of  offices  which 
will  be  let.  The  new  front  will  be  of  Brackley 
bricks  and  Portland  stone.  The  building  is  fire- 
proof throughout,  the  ironwork,  &c.,  being  provided 
by  Messrs.  Fawcett.  The  cost  will  be  about 
r 2,000/.  The  design  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Oldrid  Scott. 

Business  Premises,  Dundee. — New  premises 
for  Messrs.  Malcolm  Bros.,  the  Dundee  auctioneers, 
have  been  erected  in  Commercial-street,  Dundee. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Langlands  was  the  architect,  and  the  con- 
tractors were  as  follows  : — Builders,  Messrs.  James 
Binny  & Co. ; joiners,  Messrs.  Alex.  Bruce  & Co.  ; 
painters,  Messrs.  Mackay  & Son  ; plumber,  Mr. 
David  Bfcwn ; electric  lighting,  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Nicoll  & Co. ; grates  and  tiles,  Messrs.  Sinclair  & 
Ewing. 


New  Buildings,  North  Eastern  Hospital.— 
The  original  North-Eastern  Hospital  consists  of  a 
group  of  temporary  buildings  hastily  erected  in  1892, 
in  face  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  and  intended 
only  to  last  for  one  year.  The  area  of  the  site  was 
then  19  acres,  but  additional  land  has  since  been 
purchased,  and  the  total  is  now  about  33  acres,  in- 
cluding a recreation  ground,  not  shown  on  the 
accompanying  plan,  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  railway.  The  new  buildings,  which  form  the 
first  section  of  the  proposed  permanent  hospital, 
are  shown  black  on  the  plan.  They  consist  of  an 
administrative  block,  laundry,  staff  quarters,  medi- 
cal superintendent’s  and  steward’s  houses,  porter's 
lodge,  receiving  and  discharge  rooms,  mortuary, 
dispensary,  four  diphtheria  and  enteric  blocks,  two 
isolation  blocks,  and  tank  tower.  The  normal 
number  of  beds  in  the  reconstructed  hospital 
will  be  54S.  The  new  buildings  provide  for  diph- 
theria and  enteric  patients  and  eight  isolation 
beds.  They  also  include  accommodation  for  the 
entire  staff  of  the  future  hospital.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  McCormick  & Sons, 
whose  contracts  include  all  engineering  work  except 
kitchen  and  laundry  fittings.  The  contract  amounts 
were  as  follows  Main  contract,  113,642/.;  laun- 
dry, 8,865/.  The  kitchen  fittings  were  provided  by 
Messrs.  C.  Kite  & Co.,  whose  contract  amounted  to 
1,050/.,  and  the  contract  for  laundry  fittings  has 
recently  been  let  to  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.  at 
4,580/.  The  medical  superintendent’s  residence 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Johnson  & Co.,  of  Wands- 
worth-common, at  a cost  of  1,968/.  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Harston,  Leadenhall-street,  were  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  W.  Lawrance  clerk  of  the  works. 

Prince’s  Theatre,  Manchester.  — Important 
structural  alterations  are  about  to  be  made  to  this 
theatre  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  City  Sur- 
veyor, and  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Watch  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  The  pro- 
posed alterations  will  be  made  mainly  to  remodel 
the  entrances  and  provide  additional  exits.  The 
exit  staircase  from  the  gallery  into  Oxford-street 
will  involve  the  complete  alteration  and  recon- 
struction of  the  front  portion  of  the  building, 
including  a new  marble  staircase  to  the  dress 
circle,  a new  entrance  hall  lined  with  marble, 
and  a new  box  office.  The  circle  staircase  will 
open  into  a lounge  on  the  circle  level,  from  which 
is  entered  a new  retiring  and  cloakroom  for  ladies. 
The  large  folding  central  doors  lead  directly  into 
the  promenade  at  the  back  of  the  circle  seats,  and 
the  doors  on  the  Oxford-street  side  of  the  new 
lounge  will  open  direct  on  to  the  flat  roof 
of  the  present  verandah.  The  stall  staircases 
will  be  widened  and  constructed  of  concrete,  and 
exit  doors  provided  in  the  barrier  direct  into  the  pit. 


Other  structural  changes  will  be  made,  notably  the 
improved  staircase  into  the  saloon  bar,  the  direct 
exit  therefrom  into  Bale-street,  completion  of  the 
present  gallery  entrance  staircase  in  fireproof 
material,  enlargement  of  the  orchestra,  and  general 
improvement  of  the  lavatory  accommodation.  A 
scheme  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  the  complete 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
building  will  be  fitted  throughout  with  the  electric 
light.  Mr.  John  Bland,  of  Manchester,  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  structural  alterations.  These  will 
involve  the  redecoration  of  the  entire  house  in 
front  of  the  curtain.  In  preparing  a new  scheme 
of  decoration  the  architects  have,  as  a matter  of 
course,  retained  the  proscenium  frieze  painted  by 
the  late  H.  Stacey  Marks,  R.A.,  and  which  has 
allied  so  remarkably  the  Princes  Theatre  with  the 
painter’s  art  of  the  time.  The  side  pictures  by  the 
late  Mr.  Phillips  will  also  be  retained  ; they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  frieze  and  contemporaneous 
therewith.  The  ceiling  below  the  central  dome  will 
have  the  main  panels  filled  with  figure  subjects,  sug- 
gestive of  the  art  of  the  Theatre,  alternating  with 
portrait  heads  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  dramatic  art.  The 
front  of  the  dress  circle  tier  will  be  enriched 
with  hand-painted  panels,  containing  scrolls,  with 
the  names  of  dramatists  and  musicians  thereon. 
The  panels  of  the  upper  circle  tier  will  be  treated 
in  a similar  manner,  the  centres  being  alternately 
enriched  with  the  Rose  of  Lancaster  and  the  three 
feathers.  The  gallery  front  will  have  a continuous 
scroll  ornament,  and  the  various  ceilings  will 
receive  careful  attention  in  the  way  of  enrichment. 
The  upholstery  will  be  renewed  throughout  in  a 
blue  tone  ; the  hangings  will  be  of  blue  plush  with 
gold  trimmings,  all  in  harmony  with  the  new  act 
drop  painted  by  Mr.  Conrad  Tritchler.  The  new 
lounge  will  receive  special  treatment,  and  the  saloon 
bar  will  have  a new  ceiling,  frieze  of  figure  sub- 
jects, and  rich  wall-paper.  The  contracts  for  the 
decoration  and  upholstery  will  be  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  J.  Binns  & Sons,  of  Halifax,  the  theatre 
decorators,  and  the  upholstery  has  been  let  by  them 
to  Messrs.  Turner,  Son,  & Walker,  of  Liverpool. 
The  whole  of  the  structural  and  decorative  work 
will  be  executed  from  drawings  prepared  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Darbyshire  & Smith,  and  will  be 
carried  out  under  their  personal  superintendence. 

New  Hospital,  Sutton,  Surrey.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  hospital  was  laid  at  Sutton 
recently.  The  new  building,  which  is  being  erected 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Potter,  of  Sutton,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  architect,  will  cost  about  3,000/. 
with  the  furnishing,  &c.  The  central  building  will 
consist  of  a doctor's  and  matron’s  room,  with  bed- 
rooms for  the  matron  and  staff  over,  and  there  will 
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be  pavilions  on  each  side,  divided  into  two  wards 
each,  two  of  the  wards  containing  four  beds,  and 
two  two  each,  thus  providing  for  twelve  patients. 

Hotel  Cecil  Extension. — The  block  of 
buildings,  having  a frontage  to  the  Strand  between 
(old)  Ivy  Bridge-lane  and  Carting-lane,  is  nearly 
completed.  The  block  has  supplanted  Salisbury  and 
Cecil  streets.  It  comprises  shops,  offices,  and 
chambers,  erected  by  Mr.  J.  Carmichael,  builder, 
after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sawyer, 
the  sanitary  arrangements  and  fittings  being  by 
Messrs.  George  Jennings,  Limited. 


FOREIGN. 

Germany. — The  German  Emperor  has  sanctioned 
the  plans  for  building  a new  museum  near  the  Poly- 
technic Academy  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  to 
contain  models'  and  copies  of  architectural  and 

plastic  works  of  art. Since  the  closing  of  the 

trachyte  quarries  near  the  Drachenfels,  in  the 
Siebengebirge,  that  stone  has  not  been  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  Rhine  valley  ; but  recent  dis- 
coveries have  proved  the  existence  of  a very  similar 
rock  near  Kelberg,  in  the  Eifel,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  to  the  market.  Trachyte  has  for  many 
centuries  been  a favourite  building  material  with 
Rhenish  architects,  many  of  the  churches  in 
Cologne,  including  a great  part  of  the  cathedral, 
being  composed  of  it. 

India. — A large  stone  bridge  is  about  to  be 
erected  over  the  Choorny  river,  on  the  Ranaghat- 
Kishnagar  Light  Railway,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal. The  Anglican  com- 
munity of  Rangoon  are  trying  to  raise  a lakh  of 
rupees  as  a memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  to  com- 
plete the  Rangoon  Cathedral. The  harbour  im- 

provements at  Madras  are  still  under  contempla- 
tion, though  Indian  engineers  are  not  sanguine 
that  as  at  present  proposed  they  will  be  adequate 
enough  for  the  purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle  & Son,  architects,  have 
removed  their  offices  from  1,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, to  20.  Denman-street,  London  Bridge,  S E. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Morley,  architect,  of  269  Swan- 

arcade,  Bradford,  has  taken  his  son,  Mr.  Richard 
Morley,  into  partnership,  and  the  practice  will  be 
carried  on  in  future  under  the  style  of  W.  J.  Morley 
& Son. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Chorley.— Messrs.  Shor- 
land  & Brother  ask  us  to  mention  that  the  large 
wards  in  this  building,  described  in  our  last  issue, 
are  warmed  with  their  central  patent  Manchester 
stoves. 

House-rents  in  Stockholm.— A matter  which 
greatly  affects  Stockholm  at  the  present  time,  and 
helps  to  make  it  an  extremely  expensive  place  of 
residence,  is  (says  an  official  report)  the  want  of 
sufficient  house  accommodation.  An  Inspector  of 
Poor  reported  last  autumn  that  he  feared  in  the 
present  year  things  would  be  worse  than  ever.  As 
the  want  of  dwellings  was  very  great,  and  the 
demand  for  them  still  greater,  numbers  of  people 
were  then  applying  to  the  authorities  for  assistance 
to  get  or  keep  a roof  over  their  heads.  All  one- 
roomed  apartments  were  taken  about  September, 
and  as  for  those  with  two  rooms  and  a kitchen, 
even  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  enormous 
rents  of  up  to  27/.  15s.  to  33/.  6s.  were  asked.  So 
much  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ; but  rents  for 
people  much  better  off  are  also  exceedingly  high. 
Seven  or  eight-roomed  flats  in  a second-class  street 
fetch  130/.  to  150/.,  and  although  iS /.  or  20/.  per 
room  is  dear  enough,  one  hears  continually  of  rents 
being  put  up.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  alto- 
gether to  account  for  this  state  of  things,  but,  as 
tending  towards  high  rents,  there  are  the  facts  that 
houses  in  Stockholm  are  built  in  handsome  and 
expensive  styles,  and  that  borrowing  capital  for 
building  purposes  in  times  like  the  present  is  a 
costly  proceeding. 

The  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897.— An  order  in 
Council  has  been  issued  whereby  the  operation  of 
the  Order  in  Council  of  July  iS,  189S,  under  the  Act 
of  1897,  >n  as  far  as  it  affects  the  City  of  London,  is 
again  postponed  until  January  1 of  next  year. 

The  Strand  Improvement.— The  removal  to 
Brookwood  Cemetery  by  the  London  Necropolis 
Company  of  human  remains  from  the  churchyards 
of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Clement  Danes  is  now 
completed.  The  Company's  tender  to  the  London 
County  Council  for  the  work  amounted  to  2,258/.  15s., 
and  they  have  undertaken,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
650/ , to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  dwarf  walls  and 
railings  around  the  portions  of  the  churchyards  that 
will  remain  enclosed.  The  cost  of  repaving  and 
other  alterations  now  being  carried  out  on  the  two 
cleared  sites  is  estimated  at  6,294/.  ; At  St.  Clement 
Danes  the  works  in  progress  comprise  a portion  of 
the  subway  which  will  be  constructed  beneath  the 
new  thoroughfare — High  Holborn  to  the  Strand. 

Archaeological  Discovery.— A discovery,  it  is 
stated,  has  been  made  at  Peterborough  Minster. 
In  removing  the  rubble  which  filled  one  of 
the  many  pointed  arches  in  the  wall  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Palace-gardens,  a win- 
dow of  beautiful  flowing  tracery  was  revealed. 


The  stonework  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  only  a small  portion  of  one  column 
was  missing.  It  is  intended  to  unseal  the  neigh- 
bouring arches,  in  the  hope  that  similar  archaeo- 
logical treasures  may  be  found.  The  wall  originally 
formed  part  of  a passage  leading  from  the  cloisters 
to  the  monks’  kitchen. 

Sjonehense. — Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  has  inti- 
mated his  intention,  it  is  stated,  of  enclosing  Stone- 
henge, in  accordance  with  the  advice  given  to  him 
by  various  bodies  interested  in  antiquarian  and 
archaeological  research.  It  is  his  intention,  how- 
ever, without  relinquishing  any  of  his  rights  as 
owner  of  the  property,  to  admit  visitors  within  the 
enclosure  on  payment  of  is.  each  person  on  con- 
dition that  they  conform  to  the  regulations. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Penrhyn  Quarries  —The  Penrhyn  Quarrv  will 
be  open  on  Tuesday,  June  11,  to  all  the  late  em- 
ployees who  have  applied  for  work  and  have  been 
accepted.  The  Discipline  Rules  have  been  relaxed, 
and  a new  rule  has  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon, 
which  will  practically  give  a half-holiday  on  the  last 
day  of  every  month  ; in  other  respects  the  Quarry 
Rules  remain  as  before.  (The  new  rules  referred  to 
are  printed  below.)  Applications  from  “boys  ''  for 
readmission  to  the  quarry  cannot  be  considered 
until  at  least  a fortnight  after  the  commencement  of 
work  by  the  men.  In  order  to  enforce  the  law  con- 
cerning intimidation  or  annoyance  by  violence  or 
otherwise  (under  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
Act),  police  protection  has  been  promised  by  the 
Chief  Constable,  Colonel  Ruck.  New  Rules  : — 
Discipline. — All  punishments  will  be  by  “ suspen- 
sion ” or  dismissal.  For  instance,  if  a workman 
comes  late  (except  through  sickness  or  sudden  case 
of  great  emergency)  he  will  the  first  time  be 
“cautioned,"  the  second  time  suspended  quarter 
of  a day,  third  offence  half-day;  but  persistent 
offenders  would  be  more  seriously  punished  or 
dismissed.  Settling  Day.— On  the  last  Tuesdav  in 
each  Quarry  month  the  employees,  after  giving  up 
their  slates,  settling  their  accounts,  and  arranging 
their  bargains  for  the  coming  month,  will  be  free  to 
leave  the  quarry  if  they  wish  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Yarmouth  Building  Strike.— The  members  of 
the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Union,  to  the  number  of 
about  140,  recently  met  at  the  Fish  Stall  House, 
Market-place,  Yarmouth,  to  discuss  the  rules  sent  by 
the  Masters’  Association  a few  days  since.  The 
principal  matters  for  consideration  were  the 
question  of  the  working  hours  in  winter,  the  ap- 
prentice clause,  and  the  rate  of  wages.  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  secretary  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers’ Society,  presided.  Rule  1,  as  submitted 
by  the  masters,  proposed  that  the  winter  working 
hours,  commencing  from  the  last  Monday  in 
October,  should  be  as  follows  For  first  four 

weeks,  6.30  to  5 p.m.  for  five  day3,  and  6.30  to  1 
on  Saturdays,  51  hours  per  week.  For  the  ten 
middle  weeks,  commencing  on  the  fourth  Monday 
in  November,  five  days  from  7.30  am.  to  4 30  p.m., 
and  from  7.30  a.m.  to  1 p.nj.  on  Saturdays,  42. \ hours. 
For  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  winter  term,  com- 
mencing the  first  Monday  in  February,  five  days 
from  6.30  a.m.  to  5 30  p m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
6.30  to  r pm.,  53J  hours.  Full  time  to  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  when  the  hours  will 
be  56J  per  week.  A lengthy  discussion  took  place 
on  this  rule,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  both  rent 
and  the  price  of  provisions  had  increased  so  much 
in  the  last  few  years  that  any  such  arrangement  as 
that  proposed  by  the  masters  would  leave  them 
with  but  a bare  subsistence  at  a time  when  they 
most  required  as  near  to  full  time  as  possible.  So 
large  a reduction  of  the  hours  meant  a large 
reduction  in  their  wages,  which  they  considered 
unfair,  and  could  not  accept  with  justice  to  them- 
selves or  their  families.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  stand  by  the  old  rule,  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  of  a month  in  winter — a fortnight  before 
and  after  Christmas — when  they  would  be  willing 
to  a reduction  of  working  time  from  7 a.m.  to  4.30 
p m.,  and  7.30  to  1 on  Saturdays.  The  men  thought 
that,  taking  into  consideration  that  they  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  lose  time  in  consequence  of 
bad  weather  and  from  other  causes,  these  terms 
should  be  agreed  to.  With  regard  to  the  wages 
clause,  they  were  willing  to  agree  to  the  masters’ 
offer  of  an  advance  of  a halfpenny  per  hour,  pro- 
vided that  a further  advance  of  a similar  amount  be 
conceded  in  April,  1902.  It  was  also  decided  that 
if  the  employers  did  not  agree  to  this  proposal  the 
men  would  not  come  out  before  submitting  the 
question  to  arbitration.  With  regard  to  apprentices, 
it  was  decided  to  stick  to  their  old  rule  made  in 
1897,  which  stipulated  that  boys  entering  the  trade 
were  not  to  work  more  than  six  months  without 
being  legally  bound  for  a term  of  four  years.  In 
respect  to  Rule  9,  the  meeting  desired  the  masters 
to  alter  the  word  “ workmen  ” to  “ bricklayers,”  so 
that  it  would  read  “ The  Bricklayers'  Operative 
Society  agree  to  work  in  harmony  with  any  brick- 
layers engaged,”  &c.  The  rules  which  provided  for 
the  agreement  between  masters  and  men  to  end  on 
October  1 were  not  agreed  to,  the  men  strongly 
adhering  to  their  old  date,  viz.,  the  first  Monday  in 
April. 


LEGAL. 

ACTION  BY  BUILDERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Graham  & Sons  v.  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  was 
concluded  before  Justices  Ridleyand  Phillimoreon  the 
22nd  inst.  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division.  It  was  an 
action  by  the  plaintiits,  builders  and  contractors,  to 
recover  from  the  defendants  damages  for  alleged 
breach  of  contract  and  for  wrongful  conversion 
of  builder’s  plant. 

It  appeared  that  in  September,  1899,  the  plaintiffs 
entered  into  a contract  with  the  defendants  to  build 
a post-office  at  Stalybridge,  in  Lancashire,  and,  by 
their  statement  of  claim,  they  alleged  that  on 
December  31,  1900,  the  defendants  wrongfully 
determined  and  repudiated  the  contract  and 
prevented  the  plaintiffs  from  executing  the 
work  in  question.  The  Commissioners,  amongst 
other  pleas,  pleaded  that  they  were  a cor- 
poration under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
14  and  15  Viet.,  c.  42,  15  Viet.,  c.  2S,  and  37  and  38 
Viet.,  c.  84,  and  that  the  contract  in  question  was 
entered  into  by  them  as  servants  and  agents  of  the 
Crown  and  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  not  other- 
wise, and  their  case  was  that  no  claim  in  any  event 
could  be  maintained  against  them  upon  the  con- 
tract ; and  alternatively  that  the  plaintiffs  could 
only  put  forward  such  claim  by  petition  of  right. 
The  plaintiffs  replied  that  defendants  were  a cor- 
paration  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  only 
question  now  raised  was  the  question  of  law  raised 
by  the  above  pleas. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel,  their 
lordships  held  that  the  defendants  expressly  con- 
tracted for  themselves,  and  must  be  treated  as 
principals  and  as  liable  under  the  contract.  They 
accordingly  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs,  the 
builders. 

Mr.  Scott  Fox,  ICC.,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  and  the  Attorney-General 
and  Mr.  Askwith  for  the  defendants. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

1,220.— Wall-ties  : J.  G.  McDowell.—1 The  ser- 
rated edges  of  metal  strips  engage  with  the  bricks, 
whilst  their  ends  have  flanges  which  will  fit  on  the 
outside  of  the  bricks  and  in  recesses  in  the  masonry 
work.  For  fastening  bricks  to  woodwork,  nail3  are 
inserted  through  holes  in  the  strips  into  the  wood 
sheathing,  and  the  strips  are  then  turned  over  the 
bricks. 

1,223.— Staging  and  Scaffolding  : E.  J.  Palmer 
and  F..  T.  Palmer.— For  a travelling  scaffold  ladders 
are  fixed  in  sockets  upon  a base  which  runs  on 
wheels,  and  adjustable  screw  couplings  are  provided 
for  the  connecting  rails,  bolts  and  tie-rods.  Boards 
laid  over  planks  that  rest  upon  the  ladder-rounds 
and  have  guard-rails  constitute  a working  stage  or 
platform,  and  two  or  more  ladders  can  be  joined 
together  with  channel  irons,  sockets,  &c. 

I.24-I- — CONVEYERS:  C.  Clay. — Sprocket  wheels 
carry  a pair  of  endless  chains  that  move  in  parallel 
planes,  pins  secure  tables  to  the  chains,  and  a dis-. 
tance  which  is  equal  to  that  between  the  axe3  of  the 
pins  upon  each  table  separates  the  axes  of  the  two 
sprocket  wheels  mounted  at  either  end  ; the  tables, 
therefore,  will  remain  in  a horizontal  plane  during 
their  movement  by  the  conveyer.  The  lower  run 
may  be  arranged  upon  one  floor  with  the  upper  run 
upon  another  floor,  and  rollers  fitted  upon  each  of 
the  tables  will  engage  with  the  main  and  the  end 
rails. 

1,246.— Pulley  Blocks  : W.  Campbell.— The 
side-plates,  between  which  the  sheave  is  carried,  are 
kept  apart  at  the  required  distance  with  flanges, 
and  their  extension  upwards  constitutes  a necking, 
from  within  which  project  rings  for  engagement 
with  similar  rings  upon  the  eye-bolt. 

1,269.— A Band  Friction  Brake:  .1.  Kelly  and 
C.  D.  D.  Hansen. — The  brake,  intended  for  use  with 
windlasses  and  capstans,  consists  of  two  bands 
around  the  drum,  which  are  joined  with  links  to  the 
outer  ends  of  an  equivalent  lever  linked  to  the  bed- 
plate and  pivoted  on  to  a block  that  presses  against 
the  drum.  From  the  lever  projects  an  arm,  to 
which  are  linked  the  worm  and  toothed  quadrant 
which  work  the  brake. 

1,278  —Parallel  Rulers:  W.  P.  Johnson.— a 
projecting  straight-edge  is  mounted  upon  end  plates 
in  which  are  journalled  the  rollers,  which  may  be 
of  different  sizes.  In  order  that  the  straight-edge 
may  be  easily  handled,  it  is  furnished  with  an  ear 
or  a flange. 

1,310— Appliances  for  Cage  Lifts:  w.  B. 
Sayers. — Friction  is  reduced  by  means  of  the  rubber 
or  air  tyres  of  pulleys  that  run  in  V-grooved  guides 
upon  the  sides  of  the  well,  and  the  balance-weight  is 
fitted  in  the  same  manner.  For  regulating  the 
pressure  the  pulleys  are  carried  adjustably  upon 
bell-crank  levers,  and  the  cage  has  side  plates  that 
will  avail  in  cases  of  emergency. 

1,360.— Wire  Fencing  : D.  Rowell. — The  sharp 
pointed  metal  standard  has  perlorations  through 
which  spikes  can  be  driven  when  it  has  been  forced 
into  the  ground  ; clips  are  used  for  fastening  wire- 
droppers  to  the  horizontal  wires,  and  are  to  be 
hooked  on  to  one  limb  of  the  dropper. 
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1,428.— Flushing  Apparatus:  J.  Duckett  & Son, 
G.  F.  Duckett,  and  J,  W.  Bullock. — In  the  case  of 
latrines  or  multiple  closets  the  water  is  caused  to 
How  into  the  siphon  and  the  cistern  by  lifting  the 
dead-weight  valve  with  the  pull,  after  which  it 
I Hows  through  the  fall-pipe  and  so  sets  up  a current 
I of  air  from  the  air  chamber  until  a vacuum  has  been 
1 formed  in  the  latter,  then  the  contents  of  the  basins 
I and  their  connecting  trough  are  siphoned  through 
j the  middle  trap  until  water  in  the  cistern  falls 
I below  a certain  level,  but  until  the  cistern  has  been 
i emptied  and  the  pipes  and  basins  recharged  the 
j upper  siphon  will  continue  to  act.  The  closets  when 
! not  in  use  may  be  emptied  by  means  of  a stop-tap 
1 in  the  air  extractor  pipe. 

1.445  — Transformers  (Electical)  : A.  H. 
Loring  and  H.  I..  Clark. — The  casing  or  box  can  be 
| affixed  to  a wall  or  post,  and  has  a sliding  door.  The 
: core  consists  of  two  pieces,  whereof  one  is  secured 
| (for  closing  circuit)  with  a bar,  yoke,  and  screw- 
! clamp,  and  the  other  should  be  U-shaped,  the 
I coils  being  adapted  to  slide  on  to  or  off  from  the 
| limbs  of  the  core  when  its  latter  portion  is  detached 
A bracket  with  lug3  holds  the  core  in  its  place 
within  the  box. 

1,458.  — Fire  - proofing  Compositions  : C. 
Schroetcr. — Wood,  fabrics,  &c.,  are  treated  with 
borax  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  which  may  be 
added  gypsum  and  ammonium  chloride,  in  order  to 
form  an  insoluble  borate  of  magnesia. 

1,493.—  A Tube  for  Boring  and  Lining  Wells: 
F.  Pehlke. — The  suction  or  straining  piece  of  a well 
boring  and  lining  tube  is  screwed  on  to  it  and  has 
the  earth  borer  at  its  extreme  end  ; it  is  guarded 
with  a metal  sleeve  upon  the  tube,  and  at  its  lower 
[1  end  (just  above  the  borer)  is  a protecting  ring  in 
the  shape  of  a wedge. 

1,506. — Brackets  for  Rods  and  their  Fittings  : 
j J-  J-  James  (Dutson  & Co.) — A grooved  or  recessed 
! blank  is  bent  so  as  to  form  a circular  loop,  a pro- 
| jection  from  the  rod  is  put  into  the  opening  of  the 
loop  so  that  it  shall  engage  with  the  groove  when 
the  rod  is  turned,  a plate  that  closes  the  bracket  end 
may  be  fashioned  in  one  piece  with  the  blank,  or  it 
may  be  held  in  its  place  with  a shield,  the  end  of  the 
barrel  being  turned  over,  or  by  springing  it  into  a 
recess  within  the  barrel.  Various  modifications  are 
specified — in  one  form  a cup-shaped  bracket  has  a 
notched  lip  that  takes  the  projection  upon  the  rod, 
and  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  retaining  screw  either 
loosely  or  rigidly  by  a turn  of  the  ends  over  two 
discs  that  are  threaded  on  the  screw,  one  being 
turned  around  the  head  ; or  the  cup  having  either  a 
plain  or  a gapped  flange  is  screwed  on  to  the 
threaded  head  ol  the  holding  screw. 

1,513.— Extinction  of  Fire:  G.  Edwards.— 
Waterproof  cases  made  of  cardboard  and  disposed 
ready  for  use  are  filled  with  a powder  composed  of 
gunpowder,  sand,  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda 
mixed  together. 

1,531.— A Regulator  for  Electrical  Lamps 
j J.  K.  Halntakcr. — A divided  resistance  and  : 
covered  switch  constitute  a rheostat.  The  former 
should  consist  of  a metal  wire,  which  is  set 
lenamel  upon  a metal  tube  mounted  upon  the  base 
land  put  around  the  insulating  joint  of  the  bracket. 
iThe  switch  comprises  a pile  of  metal  discs,  whereof 
Those  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  riveted  together, 
'layers  of  insulating  material  being  interposed 
between  the  several  discs.  The  switch  is  held  up 
with  an  extension  of  the  disc  which  is  next  beneath 
the  top  one  and  is  affixed  to  the  base,  and  it  is 
incompassed  with  some  insulating  material  such  as 
isbestos.  On  the  top  disc  is  a lug  connected  to 
one  supply  wire.  A handle-turned  shaft  is  carried 
by  that  and  the  bottom  disc,  and  on  the  shaft  is  a 
itrailing  spring  within  a series  of  contacts  turned 
downwards  from  the  lower  range  of  discs  whereon 
are  lugs  connected  with  wires  to  the  divided  resis- 
tance ; thus  either  none,  or  part,  or  the  whole  can 
jbe  placed  in  circuit,  or  the  circuit  can  be  opened. 
In  order  that  the  spring  may  snap  from  each  to  the 
(next  one  the  contacts  are  turned  inwards. 

1,554.—  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches, 
(Roofs,  &c.  : J.  Leysen. — For  these  the  inventor 
devises  perforated  blocks  of  concrete  fashioned 
with  rebated  ends  and  with  sides  inclined  so  a3  to 
nterlock  with  one  another.  The  blocks  are  to  be 
laid  to  break  joint,  and  are  then  united  with  cement. 

579. — An  Appliance  for  Painters’ Use  : J. 
Keighley. — With  the  brush  are  combined  a reservoir 
or  the  paint,  and  a flexible  tube  attached  to  the 
-oot  of  the  bristles  which  is  fitted  with  a tap ; a 
spring  joins  together  two  levers  which  press  the 
eservoir  between  them ; paint  is  poured  into  the 
leservoir  through  a capped  orifice. 

, 1,659. — Apparatus  for  Use  with  Lifts  : J, 
leather  and  J.  Bolton. — The  inventurs’  object  is  to 
irovide  means  of  holding  open  the  folding  doors 
vhilst  the  cage  is  at  the  floor,  and  of  automatically 
Ihutting  and  locking  the  doors  when  the  cage 
jioves.  Two  arms  are  screwed  upon  a cross-shalt 
which  extends  across  the  top  of  the  doorway,  and 
re  retained  in  their  normal  position  with  springs. 
iVhen  the  cage  has  arrived  at  a floor,  a cam  that 
irojects  from  it  engages  with  an  arm  upon  the 
haft  and  rocks  the  shaft.  As  the  doors  are  opened 
<iey  engage  with  catches  that  hang  upon  the  two 
rms  of  the  cross-shaft.  Then  with  the  departure 
f the  cage  springs  shut  the  doors,  which  are 
xrthwith  locked  with  spring  catches  that  en^a^e 
Hth  a short  bar,  and  will  be  again  raised,  so  that 
ne  doors  may  be  pushed  back,  by  means  of  their 


engagement  with  a lug  upon  the  shaft  as  it  is  turned 
by  the  cage. 

^ 1,661. — Seats  for  Assistants  in  Shops,  &c. 
J.  J.  Boyd. — From  a hook  or  eye  upon  the  upper 
end  of  a standard  or  plate  hangs  a stirrup  on  to 
which  the  seat  is  pivoted.  As  the  unused  seat 
hangs  down  it  may  be  swung  aside  out  of  the  way, 
but  for  use  it  is  secured  with  a projection  that  fits 
into  a socket.  The  latter  may  be  formed  in  the  seat 
and  the  plate  may  be  made  crank-wise  to  serve  for 
the  former. 

1,662. — Urinals  : W.  Oates. — For  urinals  after  the 
“ stall  ” type  the  front  edges  are  fashioned  parallel 
to  one  another  and  are  vertical,  the  backs  and  sides 
being  sloped  inwards  from  top  to  bottom  ; it  is 
intended  that  the  diminishing  surface  thus  obtained 
shall  concentrate  the  flush. 

1.704.  — An  Electrical  Contact-maker  for 
Burglar  Alarms,  &c  : D.  Vial — Two  terminals 
connected  to  the  alarm  circuit  are  fitted  on  the  base 
which  i3  fixed  to  the  door  or  other  part  of  the 
building,  &c.  ; from  one  of  two  other  terminal 
plates  is  hung  a pendulum  of  which  the  rod  is 
passed  through  a hole  in  the  other  of  the  plates. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  rod  rests  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  last-named  terminal  plate  ; it  is  either 
jointed  or  wholly  or  partially  flexibie.  When  the 
pendulum  is  caused  to  vibrate  by  any  means  the 
alarm  circuit  between  its  rod  and  the  plate  will 
become  completed.  If  it  is  desired  to  substitute  the 
appliance  for  the  ordinary  contact  buttons  or 
pushes  of  electrical  bells,  it  may  be  disposed  for 
operation  by  the  hand  or  otherwise. 

1.705.  — Method  of  Drying  Blocks  of  Arti- 
ficial Stone  and  of  Slaking  Lime  at  the 
Same  Time  : IV.  01  sc  hew  sky. — For  the  stacking  of 
moulded  blocks  upon  the  truck  the  lower  layers  are 
strengthened  against  the  pressure  exerted  by  those 
above  them  by  being  first  dried  over  a chamber  into 
which  steam  is  admitted  ; the  lime  in  the  chamber 
becomes  slaked  by  the  condensed  water  and  the 
engendered  heat  contributes  to  dry  the  blocks.  The 
blocks  are  next  hardened  in  the  drying  chamber  or 
furnace  to  which  the  truck  is  conveyed. 

1,718. — Traps  for  Gullies  : A.  S.  Chadwick.— 
The  rectangular  gully  has  a top  of  which  the  sides 
are  directed  inwards  down  to  a middle  channel 
that  communicates  with  the  outlet.  Besides  the 
customary  grating  in  the  top  of  the  gully,  another 
grating  is  fitted  over  the  outlet. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  May  25. 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
on  “ The  Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Egypt.”  III.  3 p.ra. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.  — K isit  to  the 
Royal  Masonic  Schools  at  Bushey.  Meet  in  Central  Hall, 
Euston  Station.  Train  leaves  Euston  2.40  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  30. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Country  meeting  at  South- 
ampton 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Annual  general 
meeting  to  receive  Annual  Report  of  Council  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  and  balance-sheet  for  twelve  months 
ending  December,  1900.  The  announcement  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  Council  will  be  made  at  this  meeting. 
8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  31. 

Architectural  Association.—  Annual  dinner,  Criterion 
Restaurant,  Piccadilly-circus.  7.30  p.m. 

Surveyors’  Institution.— Country  meeting  at  South- 
ampton (concluded). 

Saturday,  June  i. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visits  to  the 
Round  Tower,  Abernethy  ; and  Balmano  Castle. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. 
Home  District  meeting,  Chichester.  Mr.  J.  Saunders  on 
“ Municipal  Work  in  Chichester.” 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


estate  exchange  report. 


May  4 


By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at 
Cardiff). 

Lantwit  Vardre,  Glamorgan. — The  Tir  Cwyth-y- 

Gwas  Mineral  Estate,  57  a.  2 r.  o p.,  f.  

May  9. -By  Maddison  & Son  (at  St.  Neots). 
Wybaston,  Beds. — The  Rookery  Estate,  295  a.  o r. 

9 P-1  f-  

Two  enclosures  of  market  garden  land,  14  a.  3 r. 

=3  P-,  f 

Holmes  Field,  xo  a.,  f. 

By  Douglas  Young  & Co.  (at  Ilford). 
Ilford,  Essex.— Co ventry-rd.,  Blaen-y-Cwm,  f.,  r. 

55^-  - 

Wellesley-rd.,  three  plots  of  building  land,  f.  .. 
May  10.— By  Ellis  & Son. 

Dulwich. — Champion  Hill,  Baveno  and  2 a.,  u.t. 

43  yfS  > g-r.  546  1 8s 

By  Hibbard  & Whittingiiam. 

Bethnal  Green. — 13,  Warley-st.,  f.,  r.  26/. 

By  Horne  & Co. 

Putney  Hill. — Royston  and  1 a.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 


80/. . 


By  Humphreys,  Skitt,  & Humphreys. 
GreenwLh. — Crooms  Hill,  the  Manor  House,  f.,  r. 

_ e)il.  17% 

Lewisham.— 81,  George-lane,  f.,  e.r.  55/.  

By  Jones,  Lang,  & Co. 

City  of  London. — Aldermanbury,  i.g.r.  425A,  u.t. 

71  yrs.,  g.r.  3156  

1,  Aldermanbury,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  345/.,  r. 

700 1. 

I,  29,  and  30a,  Cbeapside,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
1,5684,  r.  3,0a ol.  


By  Willson  & Phillips  (at  Chelmsford). 
Springfield,  Essex. — Wenlock-cottages  (six),  f,  .. 
Gallywood  Common,  Essex. — Two  freehold  cot- 
tages   

By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton  (at  Lewisham). 

Lewisham.— 199  and  201,  High-st.,  f. 

1 ard  2,  Adelaide-villas,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r. 

62/.  

May  it.— By  Willson  & Phillips  (at  Rayleigh). 
Thundersley  Hill,  Essex. — Two  freehold  cottages 
By  Willson  & Phillips  (at  Hadleigh). 

Hadleigh,  Essex.— Castle  View  Villa,  f. 

May  13.— By  John  H.  Bethell. 
Poplar.— 93,  94,  and  95,  Sussex-st.,  u.t.  52  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  ros 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 
Shepherd’s  Bush.— 49  and  55,  Loftus-rd.,  u.t.  64 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  5s.,  r.  76/. 

18,  Melrose-ter.,  u.t.  75A  yrs.,  g.r.  64,  r.  434  . . 
21  to  30,  Woodstock-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  70 4, 

r-  3546  • 

18  to  23,  Shepherd’s  Bush-green,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  6o4,  r.  4254 

By  Dann  & Lucas. 

Northfleet,  &c. , Kent. — New  Barn  Farm,  327  a. 

3f.  24  P-,  f-  

Lexley  Heath,  Kent. — Pickford-rd.,  Brampton 

Park  Nursery,  4}  a.,  f 

Horton  Kirby,  Kent.— The  Ten  Acres,  10  a.  o r. 

18  p.,  f. 

Stone,  Kent. — Fairlawn  and  oa.  3 r.  3p.,  f.,  r.  404 
Littlebrook  Manor  Way,  two  enclosures  of  marsh 

land,  12  a.  1 r.  26  p.,  f. 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  & West. 

Harlesden. — 3,  Harlesden  Patk-rd.,  f . , r.  754  

65  and  67,  Cambridge-rd.,  f.,  r.  135/.  ..  

By  Thurgood  & Martin. 

Notting  Hill. — 17,  Lansdowne-rd.,  f.,  r.  no4  .... 
Addiscombe. — 21,  Havelock-rd.,  u.t.  74^  yrs.,  g.r. 

2o4,  r.  904 

13,  Havelock-rd.,  u.t.  74}  yrs.,  g.r.  i64,  r.  75/. 
Streatbam.—  Polworth-rd.,  Sunnyside  and  Ivy- 

dene,  f.,  r.  1504 

By  Woods  & Snelling. 

Eltham,  Kent. — The  courtyard,  a house  and  shop, 

u.t.  42$  yrs.,  g.r.  154,  r.  6o4  

Foots  Cray,  Kent.— Church-rd.,  a plot  of  land, 

Cray-rd.,  Twysdens  and  16  a.  1 r.  2 p.,  f, 

Cray-rd.,  a block  of  freehold  land,  4 a.  x r. 

_ 23  

Cray-rd.,  a block  of  freehold  land,  5 a.  2 r. 

26  

By  Norman  & Son  (at  Stratford). 
Stratford. — 62,  Bolton-rd.,  u t.  88  vrs.,  gr 

24  1 6s.  8d 

Plaistow.  — Pelly-rd.,  three  cottages,  mission 

room,  and  plot  of  land,  f.  

By  Prothbkoe  & Morris  (on  the  Estate). 
Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex. — King’s-parade,  &c.,  112 

plots  of  building  land,  f.  (in  lots)  

May  14.— By  David  Burnett  & Co. 
Bermondsey. — 109  and  111,  Bermondsey  New-rd.. 

f.,  r.  ioo4 

By  Cockett  & Henderson. 

Woodford  Green,  Essex.— Higham  Lodge  and 

_ 3 a.,  f.  

Snaresbrook.— Sylvan-rd.,  Holly  Bank,  f.,  e.r. 


8o4 


Cleveland-rd.,  Graham  Villa,  f.,  r.  404  

Clapton.— Oswald-st.,  7 plots  of  building  land,  f. 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Wennington,  Essex.— New  Hall  Estate,  45  a.  2 r. 

.IS  P-,  f- 

Hailsham,  Sussex. — Ersham  Lodge,  31  a.  3 r. 

5 P-.  f-  

Two  enclosures  of  land,  7 n.  1 r.  31  p..  f,  

By  R.  W.  Forge. 

South  Ockenden,  Essex. — Roir.ford-rd.,  Rose 
Villa  and  a villa  adjoining,  area  1 a.  o r.  12  p., 

f. ,  e.r.  704  

By  E.  Holswortii. 

Stamford  Hill. — 32  to  46  (even),  Stamford-ter.,  u.t. 

76£  y«.,  g-r.  404  

Harrow.— Bonnersfield-lane,  Greenhill  Cottage,  f., 

r.  2o4 

Stamford  Hill.— 2,  Darenth-rd.,  u.t.  81A  yrs.,  g.r. 

74,  e.r.  524 7 

By  Walter  Mortlock. 

New  Cross.— 74  and  76,  Bousfield-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g. r.  2x4,  r.  6o4  ’ 

66,  Drakefell-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  64  6s.,  r.  344 

By  Rogers,  Chapman.  & Thomas. 
Hammersmitn.— 13710  i59(odd),  Salgrave-rd.,  u.t. 

78  yrs.,  g.r.  834,  r.  3724  5s.  (in  lots)  

Chelsea.— 98,  Walton-st.,  u.t.  40$  yrs.,  g.r,  7I.,  r. 

45^-  

8,  Walton-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  44  10s.,  r.  354 
By  Messrs.  Rutter. 

Basildon,  Essex.— Oliphant’s  Chase  Farm,  48a.,  f. 

By  William  RoLFE(at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 
Hyde  Park.— Seymour-pl.,  The  Carpenters’  Arms 
p.-h.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  r.  ioo4,  with  goodwill  .... 
May  15.— By  Arthur  Barton. 

Southall,  Middlesex. — 27  and  29,  Haminond-rd., 

u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  xx4,  r.  6o4  

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper. 

Bickley,  Kent.— Widmore,  Nettlestone,  and  3a.,  f. 
Bromley.— 21  and  23,  Ravensbourne-rd.,  f.,  e.r. 

904 

61  and  63,  Simpson’s-rd.,  f. 

ByG.  Ernest  Clarke. 

Stoke  Newington.— 48,  Queen  Margaret’s-grove, 

u.t.  48J  yrs.,  g.r.  54  5s  , r.  3«4 

Hackney.— 14,  Horton-rd.,  u.t.  56A  yrs.,  g.r. 

54  xos.,  r.  304  

Forest  Gate.— 24  and  26,  Esscx-st.,  f. 

Walthamstow.— 23  and  25,  East-avenue,  f.  

53,  Markhouse-rd.,  f.,  r.  32I. 

19,  Albert -rd.,  f.,  r.  264  

Homerton. — 84,  Templar-rd.,  f. 

Hackney. — 54  and  70,  Paragon-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  7I.,  r.  664 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  & Drake. 

Clapton. — 9s  to  107  (odd),  Upper  Clapton-rd.  ; 5 
to  23  (odd),  Rossington-st.  , 24,  26,  27,  2 b,  and 

30,  Conduit-st.,  area  47,350  ft.,  f.,  r.  3354 

Stoke  Newington.— 184,  JUordship-rd.,  u.t.  2ij 

yrs.,  g.r.  7I.  10s 

West  Ham.— 33  to  45  (odd),  Amity-rd.,  u.t.  78 
yrs.,  g.r.  354  
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Camberwell.— 6,  Linnell-rd.,  u.t.  65*  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r.  30/.  &°° 

By  Foster  & Cr  an  field. 

Citv  of  London.  — 21,  Paternoster-row,  area 

ft.,  5.500 

Twickenham.  — May-rd.,  a block  of  building 

land,  f. 3*5 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

Battersea.— 74  and  76,  Gwynne-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  ios 5°o 

10  and  12,  Latchmere-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  *9° 

1  to  15  (odd),  Bullen-st.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.  . . 2,220 

Wandsworth.— 16  to  32  (even),  Femer-st.,  u.t. 

75  yrs.,  gr.  45/-  • • •. x»®Bo 

50  to  56  (even),  Ferrier-st.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  800 

Raynes  Park.-46  to  56  (even),  Chestnut-rd.,  u.t. 

80  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  r.  126/.  I»° 5° 

By  Hollis  & Harris. 

Finsbury.— 8,  South-st.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  gr.  125/.,  r. 

424/.  520 

Holloway.— 8, Chester-rd., u.t. 80  yrs.,  g.r.S/.  10s., 

e.r.  42/.  4°° 

Kentish  Town.— 93,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  u.t. 

794  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  30/.  ■ ■ • • 225 

By  Ogden,  Sons,  & Olley. 

Wimbledon.— 14,  Denmark-avenue,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  r.  50/. e°° 

By  Wriford  & Dixons. 

Leyton.  — 223  to  231  (odd),  Church-rd.,  u.t.  992 

yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  1,000 

By  Moore  & Sons  (at  Tewkesbury). 

Pendock,  &c.,  Worcester.— Red  Hill  Meadow, 

By  Balch  & Balch  (at  Camden  Town). 

Kentish  Town.— 29,  Dalby-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g r. 

7l.,  r.  34/. 35° 

Holloway.— 48  and  54,  St.  John’s-villas,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  82/. 980 

2A,  Warrender-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r. 

38/.  4l5 

By  Joseph  Stower  (at  Woking). 

Woking,  Surrey.  — High-st.,  freehold  house, 
cottage,  and  six  plots  of  land,  area  2 a.  1 r. 

10  1,170 

By  Fredk.  Warman  (on  the  Premises). 
CrouchEnd.— 11,  Weston-pk.,  u.t.  8syrs.,  g.r.  14/.  875 

May  16.— By  Avant  & Croydon. 
Wandsworth-rd.— 45,  Dawlish-st.,  u.t.  30 yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  ns.9d *65 

By  Chadwick  & Sons. 

New  Cross.— St.  Donatt’s-rd.,  i.g.r.  24/.  6s.,  u.t. 

S3  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.  tis 4^° 

St.  Donatt's-rd.,  i.g.r.  9/.  10s.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

17° 

Regent's  Park.— 153  and  181,  Albany-st.,  u.t.  14* 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  15s.,  r.  120/ 520 

St.  Pancras. — 5 to  17  and  24,  Brantome-pl.,  u.t. 

5i  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  147/.  300 

Kentish  Town.— 45  and  47,  Caversham-rd.,  u.t. 

48  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.,  r.  no/.  1,325 

Piccadilly.— 128,  Jermyn-st.,  u.t.  14J  yrs.,  g.r. 

42/.,  r.  130/.  665 

By  J.  G.  Dean  & Co. 

Pimlico.—  21,  Bessborough-gds. , u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  r.  65/. 525 

Wandsworth.— 11,  Nicosia-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  e.r.  50/.  545 

Balham.— 132.  Ramsden-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  60/. 725 

Bv  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 

Shepherd's  Bush.— 64  and  64A,  Vespan-rd.,  f.  ..  750 

1 to  4,  Norland-rd.  North,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  32/. 

r.  14  2/ t.635 

1 and  3,  Saunders-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  ..  810 

Fortescue  & Branson. 

Hammersmith.  - 140,  King-st.,  e.r.  45/.  1,160 

By  H.  W.  Hardy. 

Chiswick.— 40  and  42,  Elliott-rd.,  f.,r.  66/. i,ioo 

11  and  13,  Fisher' s-lane,  f.t  r.  50/.  805 

Isleworth,  Middlesex. — 60,  62  and  64,  South- 

st.,  f.  585 

Deptford.— 61  and  63,  Croft-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

* By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Hammersmith.— 50,  Weltji-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  50/ 510 

Chiswick.— 2,  Grove  Park  Gardens,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.,  r.  60/ 610 

Walworth.— 101,  103,  and  105,  Barlow-st.,  f 780 

30,  Manor- pi.,  f 46o 

Bnxton. — 139,  Stockwell-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  3/., 

r.  40/ 470 

Old  Kent-rd.— No.  266,  u.t.  27*  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 

r.  65/ 400 

Battersea.— 125,  Beaufoy-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  200 

Camberwell.— 7 and  n,  Grosvenor-ter.,  u.t.  55 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  ios.,  r.  72/ 675 

Dulwich.  61,  Underhul-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  40/ 540 

Norwood.— 27,  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

e.r.  42/. 200 

By  Watts  & Wells. 

St.  John's  Wood. — 1 to  5,  Violet-hill,  f.,  r.  130/..  1,200 

11,  Abercorn-pl.,  f.,  r.  50/. 500 

Blenheim-ter.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  55/.,  reversion  in 

10J  yrs — . . 1,400 

By  Beale  & Capps. 

Fulham.— 53,  Bowerdean-st.,  u.t.  90J  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/.,  r.  36/.. coo 

By  H.  V.  Chew. 

Leytonstone. — 16,  New  Fillebrook-rd.,  u.t.  94 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  e.r.  45/. 450 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller. 

Enfield. — Bush  Hill  Park,  9,  15,  and  16,  First- 

avenue,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  no/.  2s 1,008 

i7,  Second-avenue,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  e.r. 

28/.  295 

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

Old  Kent-rd.— 45,  47,  and  49,  Kender-st.,  f. 950 

1 to  9,  Ester-cottages,  f.  1,510 

Kender-st.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. 125 

Peckham. — 62  to  68  (even),  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  45  and 

44  yrs-.  K-r.  17/-.  r.  142/. 1,195 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 20,  Tapley-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

2 L ios 180 

Limehouse. — 30  to  42  (even),  Burgess-st.,  u.t.  62 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  ios 1,615 

Doddingburst,  Essex. — Part  of  Dagwood  Farm, 
with  cottages  and  ^buildings,  area  32  a.  1 r. 

a6p.,f. „....  660 

By  E.  & S.  Smith. 

City  of  London. — 3,  Moorgate-st.  -buildings,  u.t. 

3*4  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  12s.,  r.  600/. 9,000 


By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Hendon. — Milton-rd.,  f.g.r. 's  42/.,  reversion  in  81 

yrs ....... £925 

Albion-villas,  f.g.r. 's  30/.,  reversion  in  80  yrs.  ..  665 

Finsbury  Park. — 38,  Portland-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.  12S-,  r.  55/. 600 

28,  30,  and  32,  Adolphus-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

37/.  16s.,  r.  165/. 1,685 

49  and  51,  Adolphus-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s., 

r.  no/. 1, no 

By  Windrum  & Cleave. 

Stepney.— 86,  Dempsey-st.,  u.t.  12*  yrs.,' g.r.  3/., 

r.  34/.  200 

Upton  Park. — 8,  10,  12,  and  14,  Thackeray-rd.,  f.  1,540 
30  to  40  (even),  Creighton-av.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r. 

111.  12s 1,350 

Bow.— 80,  Malmesbury-rd.,  u.t.  45!  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  320 

Plaistow.— 9 to -23  (odd),  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g.r.  25/.  4s 960 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*.*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
azerage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,'  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  -.  _ 1 14  6 per  i, 000  alongside,  In  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  u 1 11  0 ,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks....  2 12  o ,,  „ „ 

Shippers  2 8 o ,,  „ ,, 

Flettons _ 190  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 15  6 „ „ „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3110  „ ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550,,  „ „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  — 4 4 6 ,,  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose 490,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  .....  4 2 6 „ „ „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  -. «.  — 13  o o „ ,,  „ 

Headers  12  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o „ „ „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,.  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ „ ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  1,  ,1 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints  20  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o „ „ „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o „ ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o o „ ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o ,,  1,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  „ ,1 

plays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed  _ _ 2 0 0 „ less  than  best 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o ,,  _ , 

Best  Portland  Cement  36  6 per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.  - 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Ancaster  In  blocks  . 

Bath  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath 
Beer  _ in  blocks  _ . . 1 6 J 
Grinshill  ,,  ..-no 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 ij 
Red  Corsebill  ,,  25 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 4 J 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ...  2 10 
Hard  York  6 In.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

„ ||  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

„ 1,  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

2 o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly,  depflt. 

1 l 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depdt 


o qi 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor  xx  5 oper  1000  of  1200  at  ry.  dep. 

, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

16X  8 best  ,,  626 

20  x 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  _ _ 10 18  o 

16  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green xi  2 6 

16X  8 ,,  ,,  6 15  o 

30X10  Permanent  green  10  o o 
x6x  8 1,  ,,  5 12  6 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles—  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depOt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles..  — 3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  _ 48  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles—  — 4 o per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  ....  60  o ., 

Hip  tiles — 4 o per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 39  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  .50  9 per  1.000 
Hip  tiles  ........  . . — 4 1 per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38  „ 


Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  In.  and  4 in.  £ s d.  £ s.  d 

by  9in.  and  11  in 16  10  o x8  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 14  10  o 15  10  o 

Battens:  best  2$  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 1200  13  o o 

Battens  : best  2 4 by  6 and  3 by  6 . . o 10  o less  tha; 

7 in.  and  8 in 

Deals  : seconds x o o lessthan  bes 

Battens : seconds oxo  o ,,  ,,  „ 

2  in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  ...  9 10  o 11  o 1 

2 in.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in.  900  10  10 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  1 J in.  by  xj  in.  . . - 


J in.  . 


Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) .. - 

Seconds  

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 

Swedish  balks 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average).. 

Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in 27  10 

3 in.  by  9 in ...  24  o 

Battens.  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o 
Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10 

,,  „ 3111.  by  gin.  20  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10 
Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 16  xo 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10 
Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  xi  in 25  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in - 22  o 

Battens 16  10 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 18  xo 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 17  o 

Battens 14  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


a more  than 
battens, 
o more  than 
battens. 
At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


*5 


. 20  o o 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  — . 

Battens - 12  1 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  1 
,,  ,,  ,,  3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  1 

Battens.... 12  i 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 
„ ,,  „ 3 in.  by  9 in.  13 

,,  „ battens  ....  11 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  ........  01 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  - — . . 30 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up)  ......... 

Oddments  

Seconds,  regular  sizes  

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 

in.  do.  do.  ... ..  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  0 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . .. o 

Teak,  per  load  16 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube  — „ ... ...  ... ... ... ... ...  — o 


Prepared  Flooring— 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow 

planed  and  shot  

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow 

planed  and  matched 

ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow 

planed  and  matched  

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white 

planed  and  shot  

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white 

planed  and  matched  j 

ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white 
planed  and  matched  .... 


13  xo 
x6  xo 


o o more. 


36  046 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  dclivei 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  — 

Flitch  Plates  ....  — ~ 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ..... 


£ s. 
7 i5 


per  ton. 
£ 


SSI 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron.—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 810  o 9 o o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  9 o o 9 10  o 

Staffordshire “ Marked  Bars  " ..  n 10  o • - - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 900  10  o o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 910  o 10  o o 

„ galvanised  16  o o • - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  siie  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Urdillary  sizes  to  20  g to  5 0 

!>  I.  to  24  g xi  10  o - • ■ 

II  II,  toa6g 12  15  o . - ■ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  15  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g 1350  ... 

.1  ..  26  g 14  10  o • - . 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o 

,1  i,  22  g.  and  24  g 1700  ... 

•I  ,,  26  g 18  m o • • • 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft  20  g.  .2  15  o - • • 

u n 22  g.  and  24  g 13  5 o ... 

n ii  26  g .400  • - - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  aft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 12  10  o 

11  n 22  g.  and  24  g 13  10  o 

„ •»  .11  26  g 14  ic  0 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 10  10  u 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  15  5 o 

Pipe  in  coils  is  ic  o 

Soil  Pipe ,8  5 o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  24  10  o 

Silesian 24  o o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet per  lb  o 1 oA 

Thin  o 1 2 

Copper  nails ,,  o 1 2 

B RASS— 

Strong  Sheet ,,  o 011 

Thin  „ „ 011 

Tin— English  Ingots 014 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  007 

Tinmen’s o o 8 

Blowpipe o o 9 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds... 3d.  per  ft.  delivered 

■ „ fourths  23d. 

21  oz.  thirds  33d. 

,,  , , fourths 3$d. 

26  oz.  thirds  5d. 

„ „ fourths 4^d. 

32  oz.  thirds  6d. 

,,  ,,  fourths 5jd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3^d. 

11  21  ,,  4^d. 

| Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

ft  1 • n n 3W- 

t ..  4d. 

OILS,  &c.  £ s 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  0 2 

,1  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  ,,  o 1 

i,  11  ,,  in  drums  ,,  0 2 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,, 

11  11  „ in  barrels  ,,  o 2 

11  ,)  „ in  drums  „ o 5 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ,,  o 3 

t,  in  drums ,,  o 1 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  24  10 

Red  Lead,  Dry ,,  lc 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  o c; 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel  i ic 

VARNISHES,  &c.  perja 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 01 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  1 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o 1 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 01 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 0 x 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  jnside  work 01 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work 01 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish o 1 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  o 1 

Best  Black  Japan  o 1 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  o 

Brunswick  Black  o 

Berlin  Black  o 1 

Knotting 01 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  o 1 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  W.  and  G.  N.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  unaertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
liven  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written 
>y  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
s“  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.) 

* Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


AUCHTERLESS  (N.B.).  — For  additions,  &c.,  to 
steadings,  Cushnie  and  Upperthird,  Estate  of  Hatton, 
for  Mr.  G.  A.  Duff,  of  Hatton.  Messrs.  J.  Duncan  & 
Son,  architects,  Turriff : — 

Cushnie  Steading. 

Masonry. — James  Robb,  Turriff 

Carpentry. — Wm.  Gall,  Auchterless  ..  J-^328  10 

Slating. — Charles  Dickie,  Turriff  ' 

Upperthird  Steading. 

Masonry. — Joseph  Walker,  Auchterless  -1 
Carpentry. — Wm.  Rattray,  Auchterless  > 227  7 

Stating. — Charles  Dickie,  Turriff > 


BLACKBURN. — For  coal-house,  cart-shed,  and  pics  at 
the  workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  F.  C.  Ruddle, 
architect,  Union  Offices,  Blackburn.  Quantities  by  thi 
architect: — 

Whittaker  & Sons,  Blackburn*  £613 


BRAY  (co.  Wicklow,  Ireland). — For  the  erection  of  z 
summer  residence  in  cement,  for  Professor  Barrett,  F.R.S. 
Messrs.  Clare  & Ross,  architects,  Chelmsford  and 
London 

A.  Frazer,  Bray* £577 


CHELMSFORD. — For  alterations  to  Clerk  of  Peace 
office,  Chelmsford,  for  the  Essex  County  Council.  Mr.  F. 
Whitmore,  County  Architect,  Chelmsford  : — 

Ridgway  & Sons. . -.  1^3,693  Silas  Parmenter  .£2,498 

Fincham  2,940  Goulson  & Lofts  ... . 2,370 

Moss  & Co 2,916  F.  Johnson  2,338 

F.  Bennett  2,619  E.  West,  Chelms- 

H.  Potter 2,500  fordj  2,300 

Davis  & Leaney 2,499 

J Accepted  at  £2,050,  stairs  and  panel  work  in  deal. 


COLEORTON. — For  a new  Primitive  Methodist 
church  at  Coleorton  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Antliff,  architect,  Draycott,  near  Derby.  Quantities  by 
architect : — 

Moss  £1,350  10  I Faulkes,  Lough- 

Orton  & Son  1,325  o borough* £1,250  o 

Orton  1,289  0 I 


DISS  (Norfolk).— For  the  erection  of  two  villas  and  six 
cottages  on  Victoria-road,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Keen.  Mr. 
Henry  Geo.  Bishop,  architect,  Cheapside,  Stowmarket, 
Suffolk  : — 

E.  Smith  £3,740  I W.  A.  Wright,  Diss*  £3,366 

E.  Death 3)575  I 


EALING. — For  finishing  and  decorating  four  houses, 
Nos.  17  to  23,  Drayton-avenue,  West  Ealing.  Mr.  C. 
Collas  Robin,  architect,  203,  Strand,  W.C.  : — 

Silk  & Son  £278  I Sumner  & Kingsman*  £145 

Bull  & Esdaile  185  | 


ESHER. — For  the  erection  of  a private  residence. 
Ember-grove,  for  Mr.  Walter  Denny.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hard- 
wick, architect,  Eagle  Chambers,  Kingston-on-Thames  : — 
E.  D.  Hobbs £1,005 


FOXROCK(co.  Dublin,  Ireland).— For  the  erection  of 
twelve  artisans  one-story  cottages  in  concrete,  for  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation,  London  and 
Dublin.  Messrs.  Clare  & Ross,  architects,  Chelmsford 
and  London 

W.  J.  Elsdon £1,680 

A.  Frazer,  Bray,  co.  Wicklow*  1,600 


FRAMPTON-ON-SEVERN  (Gloucestershire).  — For 
alterations  and  additions  to  Buckholdt  House,  for  Mr.  A. 
J.  Franklin,  Gloucester.  Mr.  Harry  A.  Dancey,  archi- 
tect, Gloucester : — 

A.  S.  Cooke  £497  10  I Bradley,  Frampton*£3o6  14 

Orchard  & Peer  . . 395  o | 


HAROLD  WOOD  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a 
detached  house,  for  Mr.D.  Bradshaw,  on  the  Upper  Heath- 
field  Building  Estate.  Messrs.  Clare  & Ross,  architects, 
Chelmsford  and  London  :— 

W.  J.  Coleman  & Co.  £1,490  I Field,  Clare,  & Co. . . £1,280 

J.  Smith  & Son  ....  1,395  Dupont  & Co.  1,187 

S.  Parmenter  1,299'!  H.  Young,  Plaistow*  1,050 


HUNSTANTON  (Norfolk).— For  work  at  Florence 
Villa,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Jermyn.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green, 
architect  and  surveyor,  31,  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich  : — 

1 Solden  Hip 


A.  W.  Barnes  £2,504  1 
W.  H.  Brown  2,308 
Fredk.  Gid- 


, well . . 

| R e u b e 1 
I Shanks  . . . 


£i,974 


KEIGHLEY. — For  the  erection  of  house,  stables,  &c., 
at  sanitary  depot,  Lawkholme-lane,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hopkinson,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Keighley  :— 
Masonry. — lorn  Moore,  Keighley..  £1,068  14  5 

Joinery.  — Greenhow  & Murgatroyd, 

Keighley  458  12  4J 

Plumbing. — W.  Newbould,  Keigh- 
ley   43  3 7 

Slating. — W.  Thornton,  Bingley  ..  220  o o 


£1,790  1 


4* 


KELVEDON  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  eight  cot- 
tages in  concrete,  for  Miss  Docwra.  Messrs.  Clare  & 
Ross,  architects,  Chelmsford  and  London  : — 

Clare  Bros.,  38,  North  wick-road,  Stratford*£i,668 


KINGSASH  (Bucks).— For  alterations  atffarm,  for  Mr. 
A.  Lasenby  Liberty.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick,  architect,- 
Kingston  : — 

Geo.  Brackley £25*  10  0 


KINGSWOOD.— For  the  erection  of  cottages  for  Mr. 
A.  L.  Liberty.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick,  architect,  Kingston, 
Surrey : — 

Geo.  Parsons £257  5 0 


LEYTON.— For  shop-fittings,  Binn’s  Stores,  178,  Lea 
Bridge-road,  Leyton.  Mr.  C.  Collas  Robin,  architect, 
203.  Strand,  W.C.  : — 

Bull  & Esdaile £63  | C.  F.  Thompson  £57 


LEYTONSTONE.— For  shop  fittings,  Binn’s  Stores 
273,  Leytonstone-road,  Leytonstone.  Mr.  C.  Collas  Robin, 
architect,  203,  Strand,  W.C.  : — 

Anley  & Sons £128  I Bull  & Esdaile*  £95 

C.  F.  Thompson 105  | 


LICHFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  school,  house,  &c. , 
Borrowcop  Hill,  for  the  Grammar  School  Governors.  Mr. 
T.  Hillier-Pyke,  architect,  61,  Prestbury-road,  East  Ham, 


Warren £0,484 

Treasure  & Son 8,393 

Geihin  8,on 

Nicholas  8,007 

Marshall 7>923 

Harvey  Gibbs 7.73° 

Dones  7,'"' 


James £7,668 

Sturgess 7,63° 

Warbenton  7,517 

Lowe  & Son 7,501 

Cowing  & Ingram  ..  7,438 
Ward  & Son,  Stone- 
road,  Uitoxeterf  . 


t Accepted,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  modification. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Town 
Hall,  Rosebery  - avenue,  for  the  Finsbury  Borough 
Council.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Harley  Heckford,  Deputy- 
Borough  Surveyor :— 

Small  & Sons  £1,616  I Lole  & Lightfoot  ..  £1,163 

W.  Gladding  1,333  Foster  Bros 1,156 

W.  Reason,  Rose- 
bery-avenue,E.C.*  1,179  I 


LONDON.— For  new  drainage,  latrines,  roadway,  &c., 
at  Stowage  Wharf,  Deptford,  S.E  , for  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Alfred  Roberts, 
architect,  18,  Nelson-street,  Greenwich,  S.E.  : — 

H.  Groves £2,340  | w-  Mills*. £i,79° 

J.  T.  Gloag 1,999  Thorn  & Collins 1,075 

A.  Wilson 1,897  I 


LONDON.— For  building  new  stores  and  stables  at 
Kieselquhr  Wharf,  Homerton,  N.E.,  for  Messrs.  A. 
Haacke  & Co.  Mr.  C.  Collas  Robin,  architect,  203, 
Strand,  W.C. 


W.  H.  Lascelles.. £2,347 
Barrett  & Power  2,215 
R.  E.  Worsley  ..  2,130 

C.  F.  Thompson  2,100 


Bull  & Esdaile  ..£2,100 
Anley  & Sons  . . 2,090 
W.  Shurmur  ....  2,088 


LONDON.— For  shop  fittings,  262,  King-street,  Ham- 
mersmith, for  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  C.  Collas  Robin,  archi- 
tect, 203,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

Bull  & Esdaile  ....  £85  o 1 Ward  & Sons  £63  5 

C.  F.  Thompson  . . 67  o | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  Imperial  Hall, 
Grove  Vale,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  for  the  Syndicate.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brooker,  architect,  13,  Railway  Approach,  London 

H.'u  Williams  ....  £9,195  | W.  Downs £8,743 

Edwards  & Medway  9,179  Parker  8,725 

Colls  & Sons  9,140  | Marks 8,307 

G.  J.  Kick  8,887  I Kent 8>?3* 

By  waters  8,856  | F.  H.  Hopkins*  .. ..  7,881 


LUTON.— For  the  erection  of  children’s  homes,  Dun- 
stable-road,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  B.  B.  Franklin, 
architect,  21,  Market-hill,  Luton  : — 

Phillips 


Saunders 
Son 

D.  Parkins 

E.  Foster  . _ _ 

Mallett&Wood  2,973 


-.  £3i44o  a 
..  3,186  o 


Blake £2,900 

G.W.  Dunham, 
Guildford-st., 

Luton*  2,883 

J.  W.  Smith. . 2,877 


NORTHWOOD.— For  the  erection  of  private  residence 
for  Mr.  J.  Llewellyn.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick,  architect, 
Kingston  :-r- 

Hill  Bros £1,681  6 o 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas, 
Shirley-road,  Carrington,  Notts.  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Martin, 
architect,  Angel-row,  Nottingham  :— 

Wm.  Maule £1,123 


PENTRE  (Glam.).— For  the  erection  of  the  Hope 
English  Baptist  Chapel,  Gelli,  Rhondda  Valley,  for  the 
Building  Committee.  Mr.  W.  D.  Morgan,  architect, 
Bailey-street,  Ton,  Pentre,  R S.O. ; — 

Morgan  Bros., Ton,  Pentre,  R.S.O.,  Rhondda 
Valley*  .- — £745 

| See  also  next  page. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  inoluded  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Twenty-one  Cottages 

Flooring,  Ac ••••••• 

Additions  to  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution,  Belfast  .. 

Paving  Works,  Church  Bank  

Road  Making  and  Paving  Works  

Railings  and  Gates  - 

Granite  Road  Metal  (1,165  tons)  

Chapel  • ••••• 

Additions  to  House,  Botanic  Park  Gardens 

Additions  to  Workhouse 

Restoration  of  Chapel,  Llwynmawr,  Glyn  Ceiriog  .... 

Fourteen  Cottages  - 

School,  Framlingham,  Suffolk  

Road  Works,  Ac.,  Deykin-avenue. 

Painting,  Ac 

Wood  Paving,  Ac ~ 

Parochial  House,  Donemana,  Ireland 

Two  Residences,  Wjke.  Bradford.  Yorks  

Two  Shops,  Ac.,  Croft-road,  Neath 

‘Portland  Cement  

Reservoir,  Ac.,  Milton 

Labourers’ Cottages  

Cattle  House,  Gear,  Zennor,  Cornwall  

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac 

Art  Gallery,  Newcastle  

House,  near  Darvel.  Uamilton,  N.B 

Hall,  i lough,  co.  Down  

Surveyor's  Materials  

Pumping  Station  Buildings  ..  

Bauk  Premises,  York  street,  Belfast  

Gymnasium,  Abertillery  

Two  < ottages  Corutown,  near  Cornwood,  Devon  .... 

Additions  to  National  Schools,  Hayling  Islaod  

Granite  Road  Metal  (500  tons)  

'Paving  Blocks 

School  Buildings,  Denbigh  

Bridge  Works,  Broughton-road 

Workshop.  Ac.,  Mount  Pleasant  

Additions  to  .School,  Pontygof  

Electrical  Engineering  Works.  Stafford  

Dwellings,  Ac.,  Penlee  Poiat,  Cawsand,  Cornwall  ... 

School,  Liuden-road  

■Sewers 

Teacher's  House  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Public  House,  Winchester  

Electric  Lighting  Buildings 

•Underground  Lavatories  

•Sewer  Works  

'Conduits,  Drains,  Ac 

Waterworks.  Ac 

’Generating  Station 

•Water  Tower,  Ac.  

• Hospital  . 

Electricity  Buildings 

•School  

Warehouse,  Leeds  

Hi  use,  Longtown,  Carlisle .., 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  the  Garland  Hotel,  Parkeston  .... 

School,  Eyns-street,  Peudleton,  Lancs  

House, Piddletrouthide,  Dorset 

Hall,  Ac 

Works  at  Farm,  Gouthwalte,  Yorks  

Caretaker’s  House,  Scargill  

House,  Langcliffe  Avenue,  Harrogate 

Alterations  to  Bother  Cottage,  Rotherham  ..  

Additions  to  the  Castle  Inn,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Additions  to  the  Red  House  and  Tally  Ho,  Cork  .... 

Villa,  Ellesmere,  Salop  ... 

Schools,  Sunderland-road 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Required. 


Rathdown  (Ireland)  R.D.C 

Rochdale  Corporation 

Governors 

Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C 

Willesden  District  Council  

Wandsworth  A Clapham  Guardns. 

Thame  (Oxon)  U.D.C 

Rathdown  Union  Guardians 

Belfast  Corporation 

Barrow-in-Furness  Guardians 


North  Dublin  R.D.C. 


Erdington  U.D.C 

Islington  Guardians 

Hampstead  Borough  Council 
Rev.  J.  M'Glinchey  


Mr.  J.  Bowden  

Brighton  Borough  Council 

Stirlingshire  County  Council 
Edenderry  (Ireland)  R.D.C.  ... 


Braidwood  (N.B.)  Town  Council., 


Little  Wool  ton  U.D.C 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation .. 
Ulster  Bank,  Limited 


Saffron  Walden  Corporation..., 

St.  Marylebone  Borough  Council 


Salford  Corporation 

Swansea  Corporation  

Bedwellty  School  Board  

Messrs.  Siemens  Bros.  A Co.,  Ltd, 

Trinity  House  Corporation  

Gloucester  School  Board 

Billericay  R.D.C.  

Stratford-on-Avon  School  Board  . 
Messrs.  Welsh  A Company,  Ltd. 

Aldershot  U.D.C 

Hove  Corporation 

do. 

Melton  Mowbray  U.D.C 

Cheadle  R.D.C.  ...  

Uxuridge  station  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Rochford  R.D.C 

Shardlow  Hospital  Committee 

Exeter  Town  ' :ouncil  

Dagenham  School  Board  

Messrs.  Crowe  A Company,  Ltd.... 

Rev.  J.  Giiflllau  

Messrs.  Nicholl  A Co 


Abersychan  Indus.  Co-op.  Soc.  Ltd. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Yorke 

Harrowgate  Corporation  

Mr.  J.  H.  Brown  


Messrs.  Greene,  King  A Co.,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Aylmer  A Coghill 


Gateshead  School  Board.. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


R.  M.  Butler,  Architect,  Dawson-street,  Dublin  

S.  S.  Platt.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale 

Blackwood  A Jury,  Architects,  41,  Donegall-place,  Belfast  

R.  W.  Evans,  Commercial  Bank  Chambers,  Halifax 

Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W 

C.  A.  Sharp,  Architect,  11,  Old  Queen-st.,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 

H.  Howland,  Surveyor,  33,  Chinnor-road,  Thame  

P.  F.  Comber,  Civil  Engineer,  19,  Lower  Leeson-street,  Dublin  ... 

Citv  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Belfast  

J.  Y.  McIntosh,  Architect,  Cornwallis-street,  Barrow  

H.  Evans,  Glanryfon,  Pontfadog,  Ruabon  

J.  O'Neill,  North  Brunswick 

Brown  A Burgess,  Architects,  Princess-street  Chambers,  Ipswich 
H.  H.  Humphries,  Engineer,  Public  Hall,  Erdington,  Birmingham 

Guardians' School,  Hornsey-road,  N _ 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W 

E.  J.  Toye,  Architect,  Strand,  Londonderry  

Brayshaw  A Dixon,  Architects,  Bowling  Old-lane,  Bradford.... 

J.  C.  Rees,  Architect,  Neath  

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Uall,  Brighton  

Warren  A Stuart,  Civil  Engineers.  94,  Hope-street,  Glasgow  . 

— Waters,  Civil  Engineer.  Edenderry  

T.  A J.  Laity,  Retallack,  Marazion  

Warren  A Stuart,  Civil  Engineers,  94,  Hope-street,  Glasgow  . 
Oackett  A Dick.  Archts.,24,  Oraiuger-st.  West.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

W.  L.  Balmer,  84,  Quarry-street,  Hamilton 

Blackwood  A Jury,  Architects,  41,  Donegall-place,  Belfast  

R.  Simmons,  Surveyor,  Grange-lane,  Gatacre,  near  Liverpool  , 

C.  Hopkioson,  Engineer,  29,  Princess-street,  Manchester 

Lepper  A Fennell,  Architects,  33,  Waring-street,  Belfast 

F.  R.  Bates,  Architect,  26,  Westgate-chambers,  Newport,  Mon 

Oldrieve  A Kingston,  Bridgetown,  Totnes  

H.  F.  Trigg,  Architect,  South  Hayling  

A.  H.  Forbes,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Saffron  Walden..., 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Marylebone-lane,  W 

J.  Hughes,  Architect,  Denbigh 

C.  S.  Allott  A Sous,  Civil  Engineers,  46,  Brown-street,  Manchester 

W.  James,  Grammar  School,  Swansea  

C.  Dauncey,  Castle-street.  Tredegar  

Siemeus  A Co.,  Ltd..  Woolwich  

E.  G.  Verity,  31,  Golden-square,  W.  

M.  H.  Medland,  Architect,  15,  clarence-street,  Gloucester  

Bailey  Denton,  Sou,  A Lawford,  9,  Bri-ige-stroet,  Westminster  .. 

T.  T.  Allen,  Architect,  Stratford-on-Avon  

T.  Stopher,  Architect,  57,  High-street.,  Winchester 

N.  F.  Dennis,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Aldershot  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove 

do 

Baldwin  Latham,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W 

F.  T.  Inskip.  Surveyor  Brookhouse,  Cheadle 

Secretary’s  Office,  1,  Vine-street,  UxbrlJge 

J.  Mans<-reh,  Engineer,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  

F.  S.  Antliff,  Architect,  Draycott  

D Cameron,  City  Engiueer,  Exeter  

Harrington  A Lev.  65,  Bishop9gate-street.  Without  

Corson  A Co  , Architects  25.  Cookridge-street,  Leeds. 

T.  T.  Scott,  Architect,  43,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle 

J.  w.  start.  Architect.  Colchester  

Moulds  A Porritt,  Architects,  77,  Kiugs-street,  Manchester 

J.  Dihhens,  Clyde  Path-road.  Dorchester  

Swash  A Bala,  Archts.,  Midland  Bank  Chambers,  Newport,  Mon. 
Bland  A Brown,  Architects,  Harrogate. 

do. 

A.  A.  Gibson,  Architect,  5,  Prospect-crescent,  Harrogate 

G.  H.  Johnson,  Architect,  33,  High-street,  Rotherham 

A.  A.  Hunt,  Architect,  61,  Abbeygate-street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

A.  Hill,  Architect,  22,  George’s-street,  Cork  

J.  Foster,  Browulow-road,  Ellesmere,  Salop  

F.  W.  Purser,  Architect,  West-street,  Gateshead 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


May  28 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

May  29 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

May  SI 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

June  1 
do. 
do. 

June  3 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  4 
do. 
do. 

June  6 
do. 
do. 

June  6 
June  8 
June  10 
June  12 
June  14 
June  19 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

May  30 
June  5 
do. 

June  7 

No  date 

•County  Surveyor 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  — Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vl.  viii.  x.  A xxiii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xxi.  A xxiii. 


SHIMPLING  (Norfolk). — For  the  erection  of  four 
cottages  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Keen.  Mr.  Henry  Geo.  Bishop, 


architect,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk  : — 

J.  Wade,  Long  Stratton*  £550 


house  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Summers  : — 

A.  Downing,  Southminster*  £454 


THAKE  HAM  (Sussex). — For  the  erection  of  a police- 
station,  for  the  West  Sussex  County  Council.  Mr.  W.  B. 
^Purser,  C E.,  31,  Bedford-road,  Horsham.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bumtow,  architect,  Horsham:  — 

W.  Wallis £655  o o I H.  Murrell, 

Geo.  Gillam....  653  5 3 Roffey,  Hors- 

I ham* ,6611  o o 


THAMES  DITTON. — For  the  erection  of  a cottage 
shop  for  Colonel  Walter  Campbell.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick, 
architect,  Kingston-on-Thames : — 

T.  Adkins  £594  7 o 


WESTCLIFFE-ON-SEA.— For  the  erection  of  a pair 
of  villas  on  the  Beach  Estate.  Messrs.  Clare  & Ross,  archi- 
tects, Chelmsford  and  London  : — 

Young  & Co.,  Plaistow,  E.* £820 


WIMBLEDON  PARK.— For  the  erection  of  a detached 
house.  Messrs.  Clare  & Ross,  architects,  Chelmsford  : — 
W.  & C.  Brown,  Clapham  (tender  on 
amended  plans)  * ,£1,110 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School  , 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the  : 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is  ; 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

BALT1C-STREET  SCHOOL,  BARBICAN.— Sani-  • 
tary  work : — 

Williams  & Son  ..  £262  o I Johnson  & Co £209  o ) 

Stevens  Bros 210  10  | Marchant  &.Hirstf  129  o > 


BEETHOVEN  - STREET  SCHOOL,  QUEEN’S 
PARK. — For  sanitary  and  drainage  works  : — 


Godson  & Sons  £1,453 
Killingback  & 

Co r,39® 

W.  Hammond  1,282 


G.  Neal £1, 

R.  P.  Beattie  1, 
John  Peattief 
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BEETHOVEN  - STREET  SCHOOL,  QUEEN'S 
PARK.— Works  in  infants’  department  already  sanc- 
tioned : — 


£850 

780 


G.  H.  Sealy 
W.  Hammond 
G.  Neal  .... 

Stevens  Bros.  ..  617 
W.  R.&A.Hide  596 


General  Builders, 

Limited £577 

S.  Polden 548 

Marchant  & Hirst  529  1 
F.  T.  Chinchent  485  1 


BERGER-ROAD  SCHOOL,  HOMERTON  (ft 
special  school^  &c  ). — The  Board  on  April  5,  .900,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  Management  Commi  tee, 
instructed  the  Works  Committee  to  provide  a School  for 
Special  Instruction  in  connexion  wuh  the  Berger-road 
School,  Homerton,  consisting  of  four  classrooms  for  twenty 
children  each,  with  provision  for  enlargement,  should  a 
fifth  room  be  needed  hereafter  : — 


Grover  & Son .£6,102 

Killby  & Gayford  . . 6,096 

W.  M.  Dabbs 6,090 

Munday  & Sons 5,849 

Leslie  & Co.,  Ltd...  5,836 
L.  H.  & R.  Roberts  5,735 
C.  Wall 5,707 


W.  Shurmur £5,661 

W.  Downs 5,656 

C.  Cox  5,655 

Lawrance  & Sons  ..  5,59® 

Treasure  & Son  ....  5>2>6 

T.  L.  Green 5,187 

Chessum  & Sonst  ..  4,915 


BLOOM  FIELD-ROAD  SCHOOL,  PLUMSTEAD. 
Special  rooms : — 

H.  Groves £1,229  | G.  Kempt £1,133 


BOSTALL-LANE  SITE,  PLUMSTEAD— A school 
on  the  site  in  Bostall-Iane,  Plumstead  (Sub-division  S of 
Greenwich),  to  provide  accommodation  for  1,006  children. 
The  school  is  a three-story  building,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing accommodation  Halls— boys  and  girls  each,  58  ft. 
by  33  ft.  10  in. ; infants,  57  ft.  3 in.  by  33  ft  6 in.  Class- 
rooms—boys  and  girls  each,  56,  6o,  48,  56,  56,  48  ; infants, 
48,  60,  48,  56,  56,  50.  Drawing-classroom,  1,276  square 
feet  area.  Heating  by  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus. 
Area  of  site,  87,120  square  feet.  Playgrounds  area  per 
child — boys,  120  square  feet  ; girls  and  infants,  58  square 
feet.  A schoolkeeper’s  house  is  also  included  in  the 
plans : — 

t 

J.  & M.  Patrick  £3°, 435  + £211 

Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd 30,278  + 208 

Gough  & Co 29,688  + 287 

Lathey  Bios 29,575  + 342 

Munday  & Sons 29,118  + 265 

Smith  & Sons,  Ltd 29,104  4-  181 

Garrett  & Son 28.861  + 330 

Grover  & Son  28,853  + 23° 

Kirk  & Randall  28,817  + 304 

Lawrance  & Sons  28,171  + 212 

Treasure  & Son  27,770  -j-  83 

W.  Downs,  Hampton-street, 

Walworth-roadt  27,481  + 217 

[ t If  walls  of  classrooms  and  halls  be  plastered,  add. 


CATHER1NE-STREET  SCHOOL,  HOXTON.- 
ror  re-constructing  boiler  flue  : — 

"eneral  Builders,  I Marchant  & Hirst  ..£139 

Ltd £249  o F.  & F.  J.  Wood  ..  139 

fohnson  & Co 209  10  Stevens  Bros., 

Rockhill  Bros 140  10  | Yonge  Park,  N.t  129 


CHEQUER-STREET  SCHOOL,  ST.  LUKE’S.— 
^or  new  offices,  &c.  : — 

Marchant  & Hirst. . £440  o I Peattie  Bros. ......  £380 

fohnson  & Co 429  o Barrett  & Powerf. . 342 

Stevens  Bros 399  10  | 


COOKS  - GROUND  SCHOOL,  CHELSEA.— For 
idditional  h ating  surface  : — 

tV.  G.  Cannon £145  I Vaughan  & Brown, Ltd.  £84 

T.  Davis  96  Palowkar  & Sons 79 

. Gray*  91  Knight  & Sonst  74 

Stevens  & Sons  90  | 

J If  work  done  after  working  hours,  £94. 


HILLDROP-ROAD  SITE,  CAMDEN-ROAD.— With 
lie  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  have 
icquired  a site  in  Hilldrop-road,  Camden-road  (Sub- 
livision  BA1  of  Finsbury);  and  on  March  7,  1901,  the 
Joard,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  School  Management 
Committee,  instructed  the  Works  Committee  to  erect  on 
his  site  a Pupil  Teachers'  School  for  the  Marylebone 
Division,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  18,484/.  The  plans  of  the 
chool,  which  are  a duplicate  of  those  of  the  school  now 
ieing  erected  on  the  Offord-road  site,  Barnsbury,  and  will 
ontain  the  same  accommodation,  viz.,  for  312  pupil 
eachers,  were  passed  by  the  Committee  on  March  it  last, 
'he  following  is  a description  of  the  plans  : — Ground  floor 
tnd  first  floor — Classrooms,  42,  42,  36,  36.  Hall  on 
;round  floor,  50  ft.  6 in.  by  33  ft.  6 in.  Gymnasium  on 
irst  floor,  50  ft.  6 in.  by  33  ft.  6 in.,  with  dressiDg-room. 
iccond  floor — drawing-classroom,  1,675  ft-  area  ; modelling 
00m,  405  ft.  area  ; chemical  laboratory  for  thirty-two 
tudents.  physical  laboratory,  lecture-room,  store  for 
hemicals,  and  dark  room.  School  to  be  built  on  arches, 
hus  forming  covered  playgrounds  for  male  and  female 
tudents.  A kitchen,  boiler-room,  and  coal  store  are  also 
ncluded  in  the  plans  : — 


villby  & Gayiord..  £23,255 

Ulen  & Sons 22,975 

..  H.  & R.  Roberts 
-eslie  & Co. , Ltd. . . 

. & M.  Patrick  . . 

I.  Wall  

VilliamsS:  Son 

!.  Cox 


2,863 


22,51- 


Spencer,  Santo,  & 

Co £22,498 

Lawrance  & Sons  . . 22,142 

T.  L.  Green  21,987 

Gough  & Co 21,874 

Treasure  & Son. . . . 21,730 
Gregar  & Sont 20,933 


LAVENDER  HILL  SCHOOL.- 
lassroom,  modelling  room,  &c.  : — 


-For  new  drawing- 


LILLIE-ROAD  SCHOOL,  FULHAM.— For  cloak 
room,  &c.,  for  backward  children  : — 

Mitson  & Co £220  I J.  & W.  T.  Hunterf  ..£135 

Hawkins  & Co 158  | 


MANCHESTER-STREET  SCHOOL,  GRAY’S 
INN-ROAD. — For  heating  works 

Kite  & Co £698  I Knight  & Sons  £625 

J.  Esson  666  | G.  Davis  565 

J.  Grundy  653  I G.  & E.  Bradley,  Elfort- 

Comyn,  Ching,  & Co.  649  | rd.,  Drayton  Park, N.t  555 


NEW  SCHOOL  in  M ANDEVILI-E  - STREET, 
CLAPTON. — For  heating  apparatus  :- 


J.  & F.  May .£790 

Cannon  & Sons  769 


J.  Grundy. 

Williams  & Sons,  Ltd. 
Wenham  & Waters,  Ld. 
Oldroyd  & Co.,  Ltd. 


Wontner-Smith,  Gray, 

& Co 660 


Brightside  Foundry  & 
Engineering  Co.,  Ld.£6o7 

Duffield  & Sons 586 

Delries  & Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Lighting  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  4, Blooms- 
bury-streetf 458 


OXFORD-GARDENS  SCHOOL,  NOTTING  HILL. 
-For  heating  apparatus  :- 


J.  Gray .£724 

J.  & F.  May  630 

Wippell  Bros.  & Row  625 

J.  Grundy 589 

Harlow  & Son  577 


G.  Davis  £520 

J.  C.  Christie 465 

Duffield  & Sons 439 

Seward  & Co.f  398 


PROSPECT-TERRACE  SCHOOL,  GRAY’S  INN- 
ROAD— For  improvements  to  heating  apparatus 


Brightside  Foundry 
and  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd.  .......  £217 

J.  Esson 210 

C.  Kite  & Co 195 

J.  & F.  May..„..  167 


Wontner  Smith, 

Gray,  & Co ,£145 

G.  & E.  Bradley  ..  143 

G.  Davis 125 

Duffield  & Sons  ..  120 

Wenham  & Waters, 
Ltd.f  hi 


ROSEBERY-AVENUE  SCHOOL,  GRAY’S  INN- 
ROAD,  AND  BERNER-STREET  SCHOOL,  ST. 
GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. — For  covered  playgrounds 
for  infants  ; — 

(A)  Finsbury — Rosebery-avcnuc  School. 

Johnson  & Co £269  o I Staines  & Son  ....  £218 

T.  L.  Green  237  o Stevens  Bros 202 

Williams  & Son 219  o | W.  R.  & A.  Hidef  195  18 

( B ) Tower  Hamlets— Bemer-street  School. 

Johnson  & Co £259  I G.  Barker ,£215 

A.  E.  Symes  257  J.  T.  Robey 200 

J.  F.  Holliday  219  | J.  & F.  J.  Woodt  ....  198 


RUTLAND-STREET  SCHOOL,  MILE  END  OLD 
TOWN.  -Fitting  up  house,  No.  29,  Sidney-square,  for 
housewifery  centre : — 

Gibb  & Co £92  I J.  F.  Holliday  ,£So 

A.  W.  Derby 80  | G.  Barkerf  72 

SUMNER  - AVENUE  PUPIL  TEACHERS' 

SCHOOL,  PECKHAM.-Heating  works  :- 

Brightside  Foundry  I W.  Simmons ,£126  o 

and  Engineering  | Wontner  Smith, 

Co.,  Ltd £195  o I Gray,  & Co i20  o 

G.  & E.  Bradley  ..  150  o Morris  & Co 120  o 

W.  G.  Cannon 133  o | Palowkar  & Sonst  114  14 


SURREY-SQUARE  SCHOOL,  OLD  KENT- 
ROAD. — For  sanitary  and  drainage  works  : — 

Estimate,  Additional 
including  re-  sum  re- 
using existing  quired  if 
doors  and  new  joinery 
framework,  be  supplied. 

Martin,  Wells,  &Co.  £2,891  o £166  o o £3,057  o o 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  2,54s  17  ..  169  16  8 ..  2,71s  13  8 

W.  V.  Goad  2,468  o ..  183  00..  2,651  o o 

Gf  Parker Z,4i°  °--I5°  0 o..  2,590  o o 

W.  Downs  2,389  o ..  143  o o . . 2.522  o n 

J. &C.  Bowyer 2,354  0..140  o o ..  2,494  o o 

Johnson  & Co 2,310  0.-145  o o..  2,455  o o 

Falkner&  Sons,  Old  ,455 

Kent-road,S.E.f  2,313  o..  126 


2.439 


WEST-HILL  SITE  (late  Broomhill-road),  WANDS- 
WORTH.—The  Board  of  Education  have  sanctioned  the 
erection  of  a school  on  the  West-hill  site  (late  Broomhill- 
road),  Wandsworth  (Sub-Division  CA  of  West  Lambeth), 
to  provide  accommodation  for  900  children,  upon  which 
site  three  temporary  iron  buildings  have  been  now  erected 
and  are  now  in  use.  The  provision  of  cookery,  laundry, 
and  housewifery  centres  to  form  a complete  domestic 
economy  school,  a school  for  special  instruction  to  provide 
accommodation  for  forty  children  and  a manual  centre  for 
forty  boys,  has  also  been  sanctioned  in  connexion  with 
this  school.  Finished  plans  of  a school  to  accommodate 
966  children  (viz.,  boys,  girls,  ar.d  infants  322  each  depart- 
ment), together  with  the  special  school,  domestic  economy 
school,  and  manual  centre  (to  be  erected  as  separate 
buildings),  were  passed  by  the  Committee  on  February  12, 
19:0.  The  school  is  a three-story  building,  and  contains 
the  following  accommodation  : — Halls — boys’,  girls',  and 
infants’  departments,  each,  54  ft.  6 in.  by  32  ft.’  6 in. 
Classrooms— boys’  and  girls',  each,  42,  4s,  56,  56,  60,  60  ; 
infants',  40,  50,  56,  56,  60,  60.  Special  rooms— Drawing 
classroom,  1,178ft.  area;  manual  training  centre  for 
forty  boys  ; domestic  economy  school ; special  school  for 
forty  children.  Schoolkeeper’s  house.  Heating  by  low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  and  open  fires.  Area  of 
site,  87,120  sq.ft.  Playgrounds,  area  per  child— boys’, 
97  ft-  i girls’  and  infants’,  50  ft  • 


WICKHAM-LANE  SITE,  PLUMSTEAD.  - The 
Board  of  Education  have  also  sanctioned  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  600  children  on  the  site  which  has  been  armrirprl 
in  Wickbam-lane,  Plum.tod  (Sub.divuifn  S of  Se-„ 
wich).  Finished  plans  of  a school  to  provide  accommoda^ 
tton  for  this  number  of  places  (viz.,  boys,  girls  and 
infants  too  each)  were  pa-s.d  by  the  Commilt'ee  on 
January  28.  The  school  is  a three-story  building,  and 
contains  the  following  accommodation  : — Halls-bovs' 
girls'  and  infants;,  each  5 4 ft  by  3,  ft.  3 in.  Classrooms  - 
boys  , girls  , and  infants’  each  56,  56,  48,  40  ; also dra nine- 
classroom,  1,050ft.  area.  Heating  by  low-pressu.e  hot-water 
apparatus  and  open  fires.  Area  of  site,  54,450  semare  f-v-t 
Playgrounds,  area  per  child-boys’,  about^ft  • girl  • 
and  infants  , about  60  ft.  A schoolkeeper’s  house  i's  also 


included  in  the  plans 
J.  & M.  Patrick  ..  £23,431 
Garrett  & Son  ....  22,334 

W.  Downs  22)296 

Chessum  & Sons  ..  22,283 
F.  & H.  F.  Higgs. . 21,971 


Lawrance  & Sons. . £2I,78S 

Perry  & Co 2I  L. 

Treasure  & Son 212-1 

Kirk  & Randallf  . . 2o’i4o 


WINSTANLEY-ROAD 
For  healing  works : — 
Brightside 
Foundry  and 
E n g i n eering 

Co.,  Ltd £619  o o 

Wippell  Bros.  & 

Row  596  o o 

Dougill  & Co., 

Ltd.  568  18  o 

G.  Davis 550  o o 

Wenham  & 

Waters,  Ltd.  511  o o 

Cannon  & Sons  499  o o 


SCHOOL,  BATTERSEA. 

Paragon  Heat- 

bS&w;:^«58  ° 

Wontner-Smith, 

Gray  & Co.  . . 434  0 „ 
Duffield  & Sons.  425  0 o 
Defries  & Sons, 

Rid 390  o b 

The  Lighting 
Corporation, 

Rld.t 27.1  It  f. 


WOOD'S-ROAD  SCHOOL,  PECKHAM.  - This 
school  is  one  of  those  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  halls  and  to  carry  out  other  improvements" 
under  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Board  on  Ma-ch  17.  i8qs’ 
Finished  plans  of  the  improvements  provide  for  a hall  for 
each  department,  53  ft-  by  3p  ft-,  with  drawing-classroom 
over  ; new  cloakrooms,  teachers’  room,  stock  rooms  and 
lavatories  ; dividing  large  classrooms  and  restepping  five 
existing  classrooms  on  each  floor  ; providing  basement  for 
heating  apparatus  ; enclosing,  draining,  and  tar-paving  the 
additional  land  ; retaining  and  adapting  old  house  for  the 
schoolkeeper,  and  removing  existing  and  erecting  new 
covered  playground  for  boys  and  girls  and  new  water- 
closets  for  boys.  The  above  alterations  will  result  in 
a reduction  of  150  places  in  the  total  accommoda- 
non  of  the  school  (viz. , boys  o, ; girls.  s4  ; i„fa„,S| 
102).  as  the  accommodation  of  the  old  rooms  the 
seating  of  which  will  be  altered,  will  now  be  calculated  on 
the  seat  basis.  The  revised  accommodation,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  improvements,  will  be— boys,  456  ; girls  Ait- 
infants,  536.  Total,  1,448  & 1 43  . 

Marsland  & Sons..  £15,278 


T.  L.  Green  

Kirk  & Randall  .. 
Lawrance  & Sons. . 
F.  & H.  F.  Higgs 
J.  & C.  Bowyer. . . . 


4.993 

14,639 

14,036 

13.762 

l3i727 


Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd £12  506 

Johnson  & Co.,Ltd.  13,499 

W.  Downs  13,120 

Smith  & Son 13  OJ5 

Stimpson  & Co.,f 
Brompton-rd.  ,S.  W.  12,600 


Tenders  for  the  supply  of  belts  for  the  use  of  school- 
keepers  when  cleaning  windows  : — 

For  96  belts  For  further 
delivered  supplies 
at  one  of  12  belts  at 
time.  a time. 

Each.  Each. 

Shand,  Mason,  & Co 50  ..  5"  6 

T"  ’ " * 7 9 

>3  4 
7 6 


Merry  weather  & Sons,  Ltd.f  7 6 

J.  H.  Hcathman  & Co 13  4 

Do.  (alternative)  7 6 


Painting , &*c. 

The  exteriors  of  the  following  schools  will  be  paintc 
between  May  25  and  June  22,  1900 

ARTHUR-STREET 

Martin,  WeUs,  & Co. . .£217  I H.  Line £l6 

*75  J-  C.  Chalkley  ,4 

J-.F-  lorcd  173  Smith  & Son* j : 

King  & Son 165 


BLUNDELL-STREET  :- 

C.  & W.  Hunnings  £375  o I Stevens  Bros £2Si 

G-  Barker  3=6  10  Wall  & Co 231 

G-  KlI°y  3*6  o | Marchant  & Hirst*  21S 


'.  & H.  F.  Higgs  £1,697 

ohnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  1,608 

/.  Downs  1,602 

larrett  & Son 1,578 

lulled  & Co 1,567 

. & M.  Patrick 1,558 

lolloway  Bros 1,557 

,athey  Bros 1.557 


Holliday  & Green- 
wood, Ltd £1,524 

Lorden  & Son 1,477 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 1,329 

E.  Triggs 1,322 

J.  Appleby  1,278 

Smith  & Sonf 1,270 


W.  Downs £34,825 

C.  Wall  34,7: 


Holloway  Bros. 
Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Parsons  & Co 

Lawrance  & Sons  . . 

Lorden  S:  Son  

Spencer,  Santo,  & 
Co.,  Ltd 


34.45° 

34,i7i 

33.707 

32,265 


Stimpson  & Co £30,430 

J.  & M.  Patrick 30,009 

Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co 29,555 

Smith  & Son,  Har- 
leyford-road,  S.E.t  29,497 


CALVERT-ROAD 

W.  J.  Howie  . . £175  i« 

H.  Groves 173  o 

W.  Banks 168  17 

J.  Appleby  ....  167  o 


I.  & C.  Bowyer  £164 
Hayter  & Son1..  158 
E.  Proctor* 140 


CAMDEN-STREET 

Balfour  & Co  . . £280  10  o 
C.  & W.  Hun- 

lungs 247  o o 

•l.Cvuwys  ....  220  o o 

F.  T.  Chichec. . 198  10  o 

Antill  & Co.  . . 190  o o 


Bristow  & Eat- 

well  £187  1 

W.  Chappell*..  ,78, 
Marchant  & 

Hirst 175 


CATHERINE-STREET  :- 

T.  Cruwys  £258  o I G.  Barker  £l5~ 

W- Shurmur  174  o Barrett  & Power'  , -s 

Silk  & Son 171  o I J.  Haydon 13. 


GIFFORD-STREET 

G.  Barker £658 

C.  & W.  Hunnings 650 

Collis  Willmott  650 

G.  Kirby  634 


Stevens  Bros 

Wall  & Co 

Marchant  & Hirst* 


• £598 


fSee  also  next  page. 
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„ • „ nn  crhedule  in  various  groups.— The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  Tenders  showing 

the  percemage  required  by  the  contractors  to  be  added  to  the  printed  schedule  of  pnces,  together  with  the  percentage 
previously  added  __  


Name  of  Contractor. 


H.  Line 

Barrett  & Power 
Lathey  Bros. 
Marslar.d  & Sons 

G.  Wales  

J.  Appleby  

T.  L.  Green 

H.  Groves 

Johnson  & Co ••• 

A.  E.  Symes 

J.  Haydon 

Gibb  & Co 

Clarke  & Braccy 

J.  F.  Holliday 

Rice  & Son  

M.  Pearson  

Sayer  & Son 

G.  Brittain  

W.  V.  Goad 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd. 


Fins 

bury. 

Hackney. 

South 

Tower  Hamlets. 

* 

vd 

M 

«■ 

>0 

-d 

Q, 

Q, 

CL 

CL 

a. 

6 

g 

6 

O 

O 

£ 

O 

.2 

O ' 

O 

O 

6 

O 

*5 

*15 

273 

273 

273 

17J 

3° 

15 

'25 

25 

25 

40 

40 

i8* 

... 

50 

25 

*5 

15 

20 

*20 

*20 

*20 

25 

25 

25 

*25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

35 

+ 25 

i 25 

+25 

- 

*25 

*25 

25 

17 

27i 

22* 

20 

t This  contractor  requires  an  extra  raj  per  cent,  for  sanitary  works. 

Tlm^Work^Commftte^ recommend  the  acceptance^ Xe  Tender  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  each  case. 


GILL-STREET 

T.  H.  Jackson £298  I J-T.  Robey 

A.  W.  Derby  *93  Gibb  & Co.^ 

Corfield  & Co 168  I J-  Haydon  


LAXON-STREET:- 

H.  Line  £32°  0 | 

Garrett  & Son  ... . 262  ° | 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ld.  228  5 I 


Sayer  & Son  L?  23  1° 

Johnson  & Co 218  o 

H.  J.  Williams*  ..  2x0  o 


RICARDO-STREET  : 

T H.  Jackson  ,62181 

A.  W.  Derby  *73 

Corfield  & Co 1 54  I 


J.  T.  Robey  £i54 

J.  F.  Holliday  152 

Gibb  & Co.*  i39 


ROCKINGHAM-STREET 

Sayer  & Son ... . 220  10  o Johnson  & Co.  184 
G.  Brittain  X95  15  o 1 


STANLEY-STREET 

S.  E.  Musgrove £234  I H.  Groves  *X»S 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 212  | G.  K.emp 175 

Hayter  & Son *9°  1 


UPPER  NORTH-STREET 

T.  H.  Jackson  £206 

A.  E.  Symes  162 

A.  W.  Derby  150 

J.  T.  Robey 137 


Gibb  & Co 

J.  F.  Holliday. . 

Heard  & Co 

J.  Haydon'. . . . 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUI  LDER ' ’ (Published  W eekly ) Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 


, 

per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " THB 
BUILDBR."  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Mamin?’ t Pott. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


TOWER-STREET 
Thompson  & 

Beveridge A215  o 

C.  Gurling o 

Lathey  Bros *66  c 


Bristow  & Eatwell  ^127 

W.  Hornett 125  1 

M.  Pearson  120 

S.  Polden*  113 


C.BJ.SMWIN&SONS,Ld. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


mahogany,  wainscot,  walnut 

TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


Nna  7 8 9 10, 11.  12,  13,  14,  15, 16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET, 
UAU  farringdon  ROAD,  E.C. 


1 up  1 ARGF.ST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
f TWTOKNESS.  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
IdltluiMo  • Artrfrww  : "8NKWIN.  Lone 


Telephone,  NoT274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : " SNKWIN.  London.1 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42,  . 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors,  ( 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  I 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte  11 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 
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Architecture  of  Sydney. 

an  article  on  the 
architecture  of 
Sydney,  which 
appeared  a few 
months  since,*  we 
mentioned  that 
there  were  a 
number  of  new 
buildings  deserv- 
ing of  notice  in 
addition  to  those 
we  criticised,  and  promised  to  deal  with 
them  later  on.  One  of  the  works  specially 
noticed  was  the  heightening  of  the  Post 
Office  and  the  difficulties  of  style  in  con- 
nexion therewith.  A more  satisfactory 
example  is  the  Custom  House,  originally  a 
plain,  simple  Italian  building  of  three  stories 
with  projecting  wings,  recessed  centre,  and- 
a loggia  with  granite  columns  on  the  ground 
■floor  filling  up  the  recess.  In  its  original 
iorm  it  was  an  unobtrusive,  but  satisfactory 
building,  though  in  comparison  with  the 
huge  wool  stores  of  Messrs.  Goldsborough, 
Mort,  & Co.  on  the  left,  and  with  Harrison, 
Jones,  & Devlin’s  on  the  right,  it  was  quite 
insignificant.  The  imposition  of  an  income- 
tax  and  a land-tax  a few  years  since,  and 
the  simultaneous  reduction  of  duties,  caused 
the  transference  of  staff  from  the  Customs 
•to  the  Direct  Taxation  Department,  and  one 
of  the  arguments  put  forward  to  gild  the 
pill  of  direct  taxation  was  the  frequently 
repeated  statement  that  the  cost  of  collection 
would  be  less.  It  has,  however,  proved  to 
■be  infinitely  more,  so  much  so  that  a very 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  Custom 
House  became  necessary,  hence  the  recent 
alterations.  These  consist  ol  the  addition 
of  two  stories  to  the  original  building  and 
of  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  granite  columns 
over  the  pre-existing  Doric  colonnade  on  the 
ground  floor.  Broadly  and  generally,  the 
whole  work  is  harmonious  in  itself,  and 
the  building  now  fairly  holds  its  own  with 
the  wool  stores  on  either  hand.  It  is  mainly 
erected  in  the  golden  brown  sandstone  for 

■*  See  Builder  of  October  13,  1900. 


which  Sydney  is  famous,  and  forms  a pleasing 
object  from  the  Circular  Quay,  the  central 
landing-place  for  passengers  lrom  most  of 
the  ferries  and  some  of  the  mail  steamers 
serving  the  city.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  points  in  the  design  open  to 
criticism,  and  as  our  articles  are  intended 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  good  archi- 
tecture, we  do  not  hesitate  to  point  them 
out.  The  most  noticeable  is  the  very  high 
panelled  parapet  to  the  wings,  apparently 
equal  in  height  to  the  attic  story  itself,  in 
which  also  a panel  treatment  has  been 
adopted.  This  equality  of  division  and 
similarity  of  treatment  is  not  pleasing 
(although  each  portion  is  in  itself  well 
designed),  for  it  gives  a generally  top-heavy 
appearance  to  the  wings,  and  the  effect  is 
still  further  intensified  by  the  square  dome- 
like terminals  of  the  angle  piers,  from  each 
of  which  rises  a short  flagstaff.  If,  instead  ot 
the  square-domed  terminals,  some  lighter 
treatment  in  metal  or  wood  had  been  adopted 
as  a support  to  the  base  of  the  flagstaff,  the 
same  general  outline  could  have  been 
obtained,  but  with  a much  more  satisfactory 
result ; in  fact,  the  treatment  should  have 
formed  a base  to  the  flagstaff  instead  of  a 
terminal  to  the  stonework.  The  parapet 
to  the  recessed  central  portion  consists  of  a 
turned  balustrade  of  the  usual  type  and  of 
moderate  height.  If  this  had  been  carried 
round  the  wings  instead  of  the  high  and 
heavy  solid  parapet,  the  effect  would,  we 
think,  have  been  much  more  pleasing. 
Another  slight  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cornice  of  the  attic  story,  which  is  somewhat 
too  pronounced  in  comparison  with  the 
main  cornice  immediately  below  it ; and  a 
very  weak  effect  is  given  to  the  range  of 
windows  in  the  central  division  under  the 
main  cornice  by  flat  corbelled  pilaster  strips 
between  the  windows.  They  would  have 
been  much  better  omitted,  especially  as 
there  are  two  colonnaded  loggias  with 
strongly  marked  vertical  lines  just  below 
them,  and  the  contrast  of  horizontal  treat- 
ment is  exactly  what  was  needed  to  give 

I additional  force  to  the  colonnades.  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  which  calls  for  special 


praise,  and  that  is  the  enclosure  of  the  clock, 
which  occupies  a central  position  in  place  of 
one  of  the  windows.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
simple  architectural  framework  almost  square 
in  outline,  but  with  well-modelled  dolphins 
as  supporters  to  the  circle,  with  tridents  on 
each  side  to  fill  up  the  space  left  vacant  by 
the  curve  of  the  body.  This  is  a little  bit  of 
boldly  and  artistically  treated  work  which 
gives  genuine  pleasure. 

Passing  up  Pitt-street,  we  reach  another 
building  which  has  just  been  doubled  in 
height,  namely,  the  Merchants’  Exchange. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  it  was  an  imposing 
building,  but  the  growth  of  the  city  all  round, 
and  especially  the  erection  of  the  huge 
Lands  Office  on  one  side,  has  left  it 
secondary  and  insignificant.  The  original 
treatment  consisted  of  a building  of  two 
stories  on  a fairly  high  base.  The  side 
elevations  have  slightly-projecting  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  five  bays  of  the  front  are 
treated  with  three-quarter  columns,  with  an 
entablature  of  good  proportion  all  round. 
To  add  two  more  stories  to  such  a building 
and  make  an  architectural  success  is  a task 
which  requires  some  ability,  and  this,  unfor- 
tunately, has  not  been  displayed.  The 
addition  is  practically  a repetition  of  the  two 
lower  stories  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale, 
and  with  very  poor  and  commonplace  detail. 
The  pilasters  are  thin  and  meagre,  with  exag- 
gerated and  nondescript  caps  and  high  bases. 
There  is  also  too  much  cutting  up  of  the 
surface  between  the  pilasters  by  strings  and 
bands.  Windows  with  semicircular  heads 
and  square  heads  are  also  employed  in  the 
same  range,  the  impost  moulding  to  the 
former  running  through  and  cutting  into  the 
architraves  of  the  square-headed  windows 
— a most  objectionable  treatment,  which 
makes  the  square-headed  windows  look 
very  top-heavy.  The  three-quarter  columns 
on  the  lower  story  are  not  carried  up,  but, 
nevertheless,  a large  and  unmeaning  pedi- 
ment is  superposed  over  three  bays  of  the 
flat-looking  pilasters  previously  referred  to. 
It  is  a great  pity  that  a building  of  such 
importance  and  in  so  good  a position,  with  its 
three  street  frontages,  should  not  have  been 
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more  artistically  treated  ; indeed,  the  build- 
ing in  its  original  condition  was  a much 
more  satisfactory  architectural  composition, 
simple  and  unpretentious  as  it  was,  than  it 
is  now  in  its  altered  guise. 

Away  to  the  left  up  Bridge-street,  at  the 
corner  where  it  joins  Macquarie-street,  is  the 
Treasury,  another  old  and  commonplace 
building  which  has  recently  been  enlarged 
by  the  Government  Architect.  This  also 
presents  a difficult  problem,  as  it  was 
.apparently  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
original  commonplace  design.  It  is  a con- 
spicuous example  how  a difficult  problem 
may  be  met  by  genuine  architectural  skill, 
and  an  unpromising  subject  so  manoeuvred 
that  the  eye  is  caught  and  held  by  an 
exceedingly  well-designed  feature  to  which 
the  commonplace  main  lines  ot  the  buildii  g 
act  as  a foil.  This  feature  consists  of  a 
projection  of  two  stories  thrown  out  from 
the  front  of  the  building  right  up  to  the 
pavement  line.  The  upper  half  consists  of 
a portico  of  three  bays  of  coupled  columns, 
those  at  the  angles  being  square  ; they  are 
of  unpolished  granite  with  bronze  caps  and 
bases,  and  are  surmounted  by  a well- 
designed  pediment.  In  this  portion  of  the 
design  the  only  points  to  criticise 
are  the  caps  of  the  columns,  which  are 
somewhat  too  deep  and  heavy,  and  the 
acroteria  which,  though  well  carved,  are 
too  large,  and,  indeed,  would  have  been 
better  omitted  altogether.  The  lower  half 
of  the  projection  forms  a high  base  or 
podium,  and  on  the  face  fronting  the  street 
is  relieved  by  a semicircular  arched  opening 
of  bold  design,  filled  in  with  columns  sup- 
porting the  ground  floor  landing  and  a 
balcony  wall  wholly  covered  with  carving 
of  very  fine  design  and  good  execution.  The 
opening  is  treated  in  this  fashion  because 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  street,  and  approach 
thereto  is  obtained  by  well-designed  flights 
of  steps  on  either  side.  They  are  unequal 
in  height,  as  the  street  has  a steep  slope,  but 
being  subordinate  to  the  main  central 
feature  the  discrepancy  is  scarcely  noticed. 
The  openings  between  the  small  columns  in 
the  arch  just  referred  to  give  light  to  the 
basement  story,  and  are  filled  in  with  some 
really  excellent  ironwork.  Taken  altogether 
the  composition  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of 
-work  the  Government  Architect  has  given 
us  in  recent  years,  excellent  as  most  of  his 
work  is. 

Returning  to  the  heart  of  the  city  through 
the  region  of  the  clubs  and  hotels,  we  pass 
Dalgety’s  offices  and  those  of  the  Australian 
Mortgage  Company,  which  we  criticised  in 
our  last  article.  Adjoining  the  latter  a very 
ornate  building  in  brick  and  stone  has  just 
been  completed  for  the  Jockey  Club.  The 
brick  is  tuck-pointed,  the  stonework  is 
freely  carved,  and  as  much  feature  as  a 
30  ft.  front  could  well  contain  has  been 
lavished  on  this  building.  The  general  idea 
is  not  bad,  namely,  a wide  central  and 
narrow  side  bays  subdivided  by  semi- 
octagonal  projections.  On  the  ground  floor 
at  one  side  is  the  entrance,  and  at  the  other 
a passage  way  to  the  rear;  an  elliptical- 
headed window  is  placed  between,  over  this 
is  a well-marked  square  bay  window  with 
round  corners,  and  above  it  on  the 
second  story  a horseshoe  arched  opening 
with  a rather  heavy  stone  arch.  Ordinary 
windows  fill  up  the  space  in  the  side  bays, 
and  the  parapet  is  cut  up  to  give  as  much  : 


variety  of  outline  as  possible.  The  whole 
design  shows  effort  and  the  effect  is  over- 
done. It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the 
client  said  to  the  architect,  “give  us  a good 
handsome  front  and  don’t  hesitate  about  the 
expense.”  They  have  got  it  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  are  satisfied,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  artistic  critic  this  is  not  the 
type  of  building  one  would  care  to  see  re- 
peated, although,  unfortunately,  there  are  far 
too  many  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
The  building  has,  however,  had  one  good 
effect,  namely,  that  the  somewhat  bold  stone 
building  of  the  Mortgage  Company  adjoin- 
ing has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  con- 
trast, for  its  simple  lines  and  the  reticence 
of  its  design  are  accentuated,  and  its  front 
has  taken  on  an  air  of  solidity  and  respecta- 
bility which  were  not  previously  so  notice- 
able, and  should  be  gratifying  not  only  to  its 
architect  but  to  its  owner,  as  typifying  the 
stability  of  their  institution. 

Making  our  way  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  leaving  the  General  Post  Office  to  the 
left,  one  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  ware- 
houses of  Sydney — that  of  Messrs.  Paterson, 
Laing,  & Bruce — has  recently  been  added  to 
and  enlarged.  The  original  design  was  very 
simple  in  its  lines  and  boldly  treated,  as 
befitted  a warehouse.  It  has  a basement  of 
rusticated  stone  with  red  brick  for  the 
walling  over;  there  is  no  attempt  at  a 
cornice,  but  the  original  upper  story  is 
treated  with  a range  of  small  windows 
divided  by  stumpy  and  bulbous  polished 
granite  columns,  and  the  only  projecting 
feature  is  a stone  hood  to  the  entrance. 
One  cannot  label  the  building  as  belonging 
to  any  special  style  of  design  ; but,  if  any- 
thing, it  is  permeated  by  a slight  feeling  for 
the  Romanesque.  To  this  satisfactory  front 
an  upper  story  has  recently  been  added,  and 
here  again  the  difficulties  ot  such  an  addi- 
tion are  apparent.  The  original  design 
was  complete  in  itself,  and  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  any  treatment  that  would  not  have 
detracted  from  the  composition  ; as  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  upper  story  with  its 
large  semicircular  arches  is  satisfactory. 
The  extension  on  the  Wynyard-square  side 
is  merely  a repetition  of  the  previous  treat- 
ment and  hence  presents  no  difficulty  ; but 
the  architect,  Mr.  Jeafferson  Jackson,  is 
certainly  to  be  complimented  on  the  artistic 
way  in  which  he  has  incorporated  the  water 
tanks  necessary  for  the  supply  of  an  installa- 
tion of  sprinklers  throughout  the  interior. 
This  takes  the  form  of  a small  square  tower 
with  a tiled  roof,  and  the  perky  way  in 
which  it  stands  up  above  the  surrounding 
buildings  is  distinctly  pleasing  as  well  as 
amusing. 

Passing  along  York-street,  devoted  to  soft 
goods  (Anglice,  “ Manchester’1)  warehouses, 
one  or  two  new  ones  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  most  elaborate  is  a block  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Skating  Rink,  and  now  being  erected 
for  a Melbourne  capitalist.  It  is  still  incom- 
plete, as  one  or  two  stories  have  yet  to  be 
added,  but  the  fronts  so  far  show  an  ample 
provision  for  light,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
essentials  for  buildings  of  this  class.  The 
detail  is  Italian  of  somewhat  ordinary 
character,  very  much  moulded  and  carved, 
and  we  should  imagine  very  much  too  fine 
in  detail  for  the  class  of  building  intended, 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  criticise  these  build- 
ings in  their  present  incomplete  condition,  j 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  is  a very 
simple  brick  and  stone  warehouse  for 


Messrs.  Inglis  & Co.,  which  has  a distinctly 
warehouse  look  about  it,  and  is  yet  artistic 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  six  stories  in  height,, 
and  is  divided  by  strings  or  cornices  into- 
three  separate  portions  of  two  stories  each. 
The  chief  delect  is  the  equal  division- 
of  the  front,  but  this  is  somewhat 
neutralised  by  the  two  upper  groups- 
approximating  in  design,  while  the  lower 
group  is  differentiated  by  the  use  of  dark 
bricks  with  stone  dressings  to  the  windows* 
On  the  ground  floor  they  consist  of  wide 
openings  with  strong  segmental  arches  and1 
pairs  of  windows  over,  all  the  arrises  being 
rounded.  In  the  middle  division  red  bricks 
are  adopted  with  a few  dark  brick  bands,, 
and  windows  of  ordinary  size  are  spanned' 
by  segmental  arches.  In  the  upper  group 
the  centre  is  recessed  9 in.,  and  red  bricks 
only  are  employed.  The  general  effect  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  though  for  a warehouse 
of  its  type  a somewhat  bolder  treatment  of 
the  window  spaces  would,  we  think,  have 
been  preferable.  Adjoining  is  a long  range 
of  red  brick  stores  for  Lassetter  & Co.,  in 
which  a bolder  treatment  has  been  adopted, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  bald,  mere  utility 
evidently  being  the  aim,  so  that  the  architect 
had  probably  no  scope. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  city  several  othes 
warehouses  have  recently  been  erected,  but 
none  of  them  call  for  any  particular  .notice 
except  one  in  Sussex-street  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Yates  & Co.,  the  seed  merchants, 
which  in  our  opinion  is  far  away  the  most 
artistic  in  the  city.  It  has  been  built  two 
or  three  years,  and  being  in  a very  dirty 
quarter  is  already  much  discoloured.  The 
frontage  is  a comparatively  narrow  one,  and 
a large  amount  of  light  is  essential,  as  the 
building  is  deep.  This  has  been  obtained 
by  carrying  up  an  arched  recess  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  the  building,  filled  with, 
windows,  whilst  solidity  of  effect  is  secured 
by  the  broad  solid  pier  at  the  side, 
in  which  are  single  windows.  The  frieze- 
like treatment  of  the  upper  story  binds 
the  whole  composition  together,  and  the 
parapet  of  bricks  in  a diaper  pattern 
carries  out  the  general  surface  treatment  of 
the  front.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  latter  is,  however,  the  bands  of  light 
greenish  grey  tiles  let  into  the  brickwork, 
giving  a distinctive  character  to  the  build- 
ing. A further  point  for  commendation  is 
the  honest  treatment  of  the  steel  girders 
which  carry  the  floors  on  the  different 
stories  over  the  windows,  as  they  are 
boldly  shown,  and  the  bolts  treated  with 
ornamental  washers.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  but  when  we  come  to  the 
ground  story  the  composition  is  ruined  by 
the  hideously  ugly  wooden  verandah, 
which  a paternal  City  Council  forces 
on  every  citizen  who  wants  to  make 
use  of  the  footpath  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  a shop  window.  This  subject  of 
street  verandahs  is  a very  difficult  one.  At 
one  time  any  one  could  put  up  a design  to 
suit  his  own  building  so  long  as  it  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  City  Architect.  The 
majority  under  these  circumstances  were,  of 
course,  as  cheap  and  commonplace  as  they 
could  well  be,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
really  good  and  well-designed  verandahs 
were  erected.  For  some  years,  however, 
the  City  Council  has  insisted  on  a settled' 
design  being  followed,  and  being  official  it 
is  necessarily  common-place,  and  has  to  be 
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Dplied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of 
wildings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
ity  Council  will  repeal  this  obnoxious  by- 
w,  and,  while  insisting  on  stability,  will 
low  the  architects  of  the  city  a free  hand. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  quite  a 
:ature  in  city  building  is  the  large  number 
f hotels  which  have  been  re-erected,  owing 
> the  vigilance  of  the  Licensing  Authorities, 
lost  of  these  are  of  commonplace  character, 
ut  in  some  of  them,  while  a simple  design 
as  been  adopted,  a certain  amount  of 
rtistic  effect  has  been  secured  by  the  dispo- 
tion  of  the  windows  and  the  use  of  grey 
nd  red  bricks  in  different  portions  of  the 
ont.  Two  occur  to  us  at  the  moment, 
amely,  at  Church  Hill  and  Oxford  streets, 

1 which  not  only  simplicity,  but  fair  treat- 
lent  have  been  combined.  No  doubt 
lere  are  many  others  worthy  of  notice. 
>ne,  however,  of  very  marked  and 
riginal  character  is  to  be  seen  opposite 
le  Town  Hall,  and,  together  with  a row  of 
ix  shops  adjoining,  forms  a group  embody- 
ig  several  novel  characteristics.  The  build- 
jgs  are  only  three  stories  in  height,  one  of 
;hich,  the  ground  story,  is  completely 
idden  by  one  of  the  obnoxious  City 
iouncil  verandahs,  though  some  little  at- 
:mpt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
olumns  to  improve  the  design.  The  shop 
lock  is  treated  with  recessed  arches  the 
eight  of  the  two  stories,  containing  windows 
le  full  width  divided  by  stone  mullions. 
'he  large  tympana  over  the  upper  range 
f windows  and  the  wall  space  between  the 
pper  and  lower  windows  have  been  covered 
/ith  majolica  tiling.  This  is  the  first 
xample  we  have  noticed  of  the  bold  use 
>f  coloured  tiles  on  the  exterior  of  a building 
n Sydney,  and  the  effect  would  have  been 
ery  satisfactory  if  the  colours  of  the  lower 
>and  had  been  more  harmonious  with  the 
iles  in  the  tympana.  They  are  said  to  be 
he  work  of  a celebrated  London  firm  of 
jotters.  The  hotel  at  the  corner,  instead 
)f  recessed  arches,  has  projecting  mullioned 
jay  windows,  but  the  wall  spaces  above  and 
jelow  are  treated  with  well-modelled  shields 
tnd  other  ornamental  features  in  relief.  A 
ligh  parapet  crowns  the  whole  composition, 
md  the  division  between  the  properties  is 
jnly  accentuated  by  short  terminals. 

To  make  up  for  the  activity  of  the  brewers 
.he  Church  has  not  been  idle,  for  the  fine 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  has  during  the  last 
/ear  or  two  been  advanced  one  stage  further 
towards  its  final  completion.  The  recent 
work  has  consisted  of  the  completion  of  the 
transepts,  the  pinnacled  central  tower,  and 
of  two  bays  of  the  nave,  which,  together 
with  the  completed  choir,  give  the  observer 
a fairly  good  general  idea  of  what  the 
building  will  eventually  be  like.  The 
Cathedral  possesses  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a magnificent  site,  the  finest  in  the 
city.  It  is  on  the  highest  ridge  of  ground, 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  open 
spaces,  mostly  park  lands  or  reserves,  so 
that  it  has  no  building  to  compete  with  it, 
and  besides  possesses  the  added  advantage 
of  trees  and  foliage  as  a background. 
The  view  from  the  ecclesiastical  south- 
east, passing  out  of  the  gates  of 
the  Domain,  is  really  fine,  and  reminds  one 
rather  of  an  old  world  edifice  with  its  pic- 
turesque surroundings  than  of  one  in  a new 
and  bustling  city  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  but  little 
better  than  a small  country  lown.  The 


original  designs  were  prepared  many  years 
by  the  late  highly-esteemed  architect,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Wardell,  and,  considering  the  dis- 
abilities of  practice  in  these  Colonies,  they 
are  a credit  to  his  memory.  The  detail 
throughout  is  good  and  pure,  though  lacking 
the  grace  which  belongs  to  the  work  of 
the  acknowledged  modern  English  masters 
ot  cathedral  architecture,  such  as  Street, 
Bodley,  and  Pearson.  The  general  lines 
of  the  building,  so  far  as  they  at  present 
show,  are  English,  as  is  also  most  of  the 
detail.  The  broad  and  imposing  transept, 
with  its  three  entrances  facing  Hyde 
Park,  is,  however,  rather  Continental,  and 
forms  now,  as  it  also  probably  will  in  the 
future,  the  principal  entrance  to  the  building. 
Adjoining  this  transept  on  the  left  is  a 
chapel  of  two  bays  projecting  beyond  the 
choir  aisle,  but  with  no  visible  roof,  a 
feature  that  is  decidedly  wanted  to 
harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  design.  We 
understand  that  when  the  building  is  com- 
pleted it  is  to  have  two  western  towers  and 
spires,  and  that  the  nave  will  only  be  six 
bays  in  length,  the  same  as  the  choir.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  present  satisfactory 
proportions  will,  we  fear,  be  altogether 
spoiled,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
with  such  a short-naved  building  as  this 
must  be  it  would  be  far  better  to  omit  the 
western  towers  and  carry  up  a central  spire 
instead.  Of  course,  it  is  a question  whether 
the  central  tower  piers  would  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  superincumbent  weight  ; 
but  even  if  it  is  impossible  to  build  a stone 
spire  on  the  supports,  one  of  wood  covered 
with  copper  or  lead  would  be  preferable,  or 
even  none  at  all,  rather  than  crowd  the 
design  and  upset  the  balance  of  the  com- 
position by  introducing  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  features. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without 
referring  to  the  Federal  Commemoration 
recently  held  in  this  city,  for  although  the 
decorations  were,  of  course,  only  temporary, 
they  were  in  the  main  so  good  and  so  well 
thought  out,  that  they  deserve  more  than 
passing  notice.  The  work  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Vernon,  the  Government 
Architect,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being 
present  at  the  Jubilee  of  1897  in  London, 
and  even  took  part  therein  as  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  New  South  Wales  Lancers. 
The  Venetian  masts  and  interlaced  festoons 
of  St.  James-square  were  reproduced  in 
Martin’s-place,  and  each  street  or  section  of 
a street  was  treated  as  a unit  in  the  general 
design.  Some  of  the  sections  were  handed 
over  to  different  nationalities,  as  the  American, 
French,  and  German ; and  in  these  the  national 
emblems  of  each  predominated.  A notice- 
able feature  of  the  general  street  decorations 
was  the  use  made  of  bright  copper  shields  or 
discs  on  the  Venetian  poles,  and  also  the 
rich  stamped  copper  bands  thereon,  which 
formed  the  point  of  junction  of  flags  and 
bunting.  Many  arches  were  also  erected, 
viz.,  the  Coal,  Wool,  Wheat,  French, 
American,  Melbourne,  Commonwealth, 
German,  and  South  Seas  arches.  The 
Commonwealth  was  an  imitation  of  a 
Roman  triumphal  arch  in  fibrous  plaster,  en- 
riched with  paintings  by  local  artists  and 
large  bronzed  panels.  The  Melbourne  was 
mostly  of  greenery  and  bunting,  the  Ameri- 
can of  wood,  plaster,  greenery,  and  bunting, 
and  so  on.  The  South  Sea  arch,  by  Mr. 
Vernon,  was  not  an  arch,  but  a pillared 
structure  with  a wide  central  opening  and 


entablature  over,  and  perhaps  the  most 
artistic  of  any.  The  other  arches  were 
mostly  the  work  of  local  architects.  But 
the  most  novel  feature  was  the  treat- 
ment of  Oueen-square,  with  its  many  pillars 
and  festoons,  and  the  best  the  domed 
pavilion  in  the  Centennial  Park,  in  which 
the  swearing-in  ceremony  took  place. 
It  is  proposed  to  reproduce  it  in  marble  as  a 
permanent  memorial.  The  landing  pavilion, 
a slighter  structure  on  the  shores  of  Farm 
Cove,  was  also  very  effective.  But  best  of 
all  was  the  street  and  park  illumination  at 
night,  which  for  a week  turned  a compara- 
tively dull  and  prosaic  city  into  a fairyland 
of  light  and  colour,  and  filled  its  streets  with 
one  of  the  most  pleased  and  orderly  crowds 
it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  see.  Such  a 
display  cannot  but  have  a good  effect  on  the 
people  at  large,  and  awaken  the  latent 
artistic  feeling  of  the  masses  to  a perception 
of  what  Sydney  might  in  some  measure  be 
made. 


THE  LATE  MR.  J.  M.  BRYDON. 

HHE  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Brydon 
has  been  painfully  felt  in  the 
architectural  world  of  London, 
where  he  was  known  to  many 
personally,  as  well  as  to  every  one  by  name. 

It  is  doubly  sad  that  both  the  architects  for 
the  two  great  new  blocks  of  Government 
offices  should  have  died  before  the  actual 
commencement  of  their  buildings,  just  when 
each  had  attained,  and  might  have  hoped 
to  enjoy,  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  of  the 
profession.  It  seems  only  the  other  day 
that  the  two  successful  architects  were  cele- 
brating their  good  fortune  in  a congenial 
manner  by  a joint  dinner  to  their  professional 
brethren  ; and  now  both  are  gone,  and  their 
work  left  to  be  carried  out  by  other  hands. 

Mr.  Brydon’s  success  in  his  profession  was 
a tolerably  rapid  one,  for  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  commenced  before  the  occasion 
oi  the  Chelsea  Vestry  Hall  competition  in 
1885.  His  design  which  was  accepted  on 
that  occasion  was  evidently  the  outcome  of 
a very  careful  study  of  the  details  and 
character  of  late  English  Renaissance  ; we 
should  have  been  disposed  to  think  that  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  had  largely 
influenced  the  design.  The  style  of  the 
building  which  Mr.  Brydon  produced  on 
these  lines  was  exactly  suited  to  th e genius 
loci  of  Chelsea,  a fact  which  may  have  partly 
led  to  its  selection  ; but  it  must  have  been 
also  remarked  that  it  showed  a complete 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  detail  of 
that  school  of  English  architecture.  Whether 
this  reproduction  of  the  style  of  a past 
century  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in 
a new  building  is  of  course  a question — 
perhaps  more  than  a question  ; the  point  to 
be  noted  is  that  Mr.  Brydon  did  it  thoroughly 
well,  and  established  himself  from  that  time 
as  a Classic  architect  of  training  and  know- 
ledge. The  lesson  to  young  architects  is  that 
such  complete  study  and  comprehension  of 
a special  style  is  what  often  leads  to  the  first 
step  in  professional  success  ; but  it  must  be 
complete.  An  architect  may  choose  to  strive 
for  success  by  picturesqueness  and  originality 
of  treatment,  in  which  correctness  of  prece- 
dent is  of  no  consequence,  and  so  long  as 
his  picturesqueness  is  based  on  good 
planning,  we  should  perhaps  feel  more 
sympathy  with  that  kind  of  success  than 
with  the  success  of  architecture  founded  on 
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precedent.  But  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  precedent,  especially  when  learnedly 
studied,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Brydon’s 
Chelsea  Vestry  Hall  was  beyond  criticism. 
He  had  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  not  merely  some  of  its  salient  forms. 

Hence  it  was  a most  natural  and  fitting 
sequel  that  he  should  have  been  employed 
so  largely  in  erecting  new  buildings  and 
enlarging  and  altering  old  ones  at  Bath,  pre- 
eminently the  home  of  English  eighteenth- 
century  architecture.  The  selection  was 
generally  approved,  and  the  result  fully 
justified  it.  Mr.  Brydon’s  buildings  at  Bath 
are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  Bath  archi- 
tecture to  which  Wood  had  given  the  tone  ; 
and  this  was  a case  in  which  anything  other 
than  this  would  have  been  entirely  out  of 
place.  Bath  is  a city  so  peculiarly  specialised 
in  its  architectural  unity,  largely  the  result  of 
one  man’s  influence,  that  it  would  have  been 
a serious  mistake  to  have  obtruded  into  it 
prominent  public  buildings  in  a style  out  of 
harmony  with  the  existing  public  and  street 
architecture  of  the  city.  It  was  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  this  work  got  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  architect  who  probably,  better 
than  any  one  else  in  England,  understood 
that  particular  phase  of  English  Classic. 

Mr.  Brydon  had  however  carefully  studied 
Italian  as  well  as  English  Renaissance,  and 
his  studies  in  this  field  showed  their  result 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Roman  bath  at  Bath, 
in  which  he  kept  as  carefully  the  character 
of  Roman  detail.  Mr.  Brydon  was  also  ex- 
ceedingly successful,  in  an  artistic  sense,  in 
some  competition  designs  in  which  he  was 
not  the  selected  architect.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  his  design  for  the  West  Ham 
Technical  Institute,  with  its  dome  based 
more  or  less  on  the  Radcliffe,  and  that  for 
the  Edinburgh  Municipal  Buildings,  in  which 
the  lofty  front  towards  Prince’s-street  was 
treated  with  much  power.  Some  buildings 
on  a smaller  scale  are  interesting  as  showing 
suitable  and  characteristic  treatment  of  a 
less  ambitious  kind;  among  them  the  Village 
Hall  at  Forest-row,  a very  pretty  piece  of 
rural  architecture,  and  the  residential  cham- 
bers in  Chenies-street,  which,  as  a treatment 
of  a plain  and  unpretending  building,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  suitable  pieces  of 
modern  street  architecture  in  London. 

Mr.  Brydon’s  design  for  the  great  building 
for  the  Government  offices  in  Great  George- 
street  was,  we  confess,  to  some  extent  a 
disappointment  to  us  ; it  has  an  excellent 
plaD,  and  a fine  feature  in  the  circular 
internal  court,  but  the  general  design  of  the 
exterior  is  rather  correct  than  striking  or 
impressive.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
this  represents  the  nature  of  Mr.  Brydon’s 
talent  as  an  architect ; he  was  not  an  archi- 
tectural genius,  but  a painstaking  student 
who,  if  he  adopted  this  or  that  school  of 
architecture  as  a model,  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  could  be 
depended  upon  to  treat  it  in  an  adequate 
manner.  It  was  this  conviction  as  to  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  Classic  which  no 
doubt  led  to  the  general  feeling  in  his  favour, 
on  the  part  of  his  professional  friends,  in 
connexion  with  the  Government  Office  Com- 
mission. In  regard  to  this  we  may  be 
excused,  under  the  circumstances,  for  divulg- 
ing a little  incident  which  is  not  properly 
public  property.  The  Government,  as  will 
be  remembered,  had  asked  the  Institute  to 
recommend  eight  architects  who  were 
especially  competent  in  Classic  design,  from 


among  whom  they  would  select  their  archi- 
tects. There  was  a ballot  in  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  for  the  selection  of  these  names, 
each  member  writing  down  on  a piece  of 
paper  the  names  of  the  eight  whom  he  pre- 
ferred. When  the  papers  were  opened  and 
read,  the  lists  were  very  various,  and  Mr. 
Brydon’s  name  was  the  only  one  which  was 
included  in  all  of  them.  He  got  on  his  feet 
and  in  a few  words,  spoken  with  a good  deal 
of  feeling,  said  that  whether  he  became 
architect  to  the  Government  Offices  or  not, 
he  should  always  remember  with  pride  and 
pleasure  the  way  in  which  his  brethren  had 
voted  for  him. 

Mr.  Brydon  will  be  very  much  missed  at 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  where  he  was  an 
active  and  energetic  member  of  the  Council, 
taking  the  greatest  interest  especially  in 
artistic  questions,  in  regard  to  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  represented  enthusiasm 
guided  and  tempered  by  common  sense. 
He  made  many  useful  suggestions  in  dis- 
cussions on  architectural  and  artistic  sub- 
jects, and  always  seemed  to  see  the  real 
point  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  addition  to 
this  he  was  a man  generally  liked  personally, 
for  his  pleasant  and  genial  manner,  and  he 
leaves  a gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  Institute 
which  will  not  be  easily  filled. 


NOTES. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  of  May 
Cathedral.  publishes  an  interesting  and 
able  memorandum  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  George  Bradbury,  architect,  and  an  ex- 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  on  the  subject  of  the  three  sites  now 
in  question  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  viz.  : 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  Luke's  Church  ; 
what  is  called  the  "Monument”  site,  in  the 
wide  space  up  London-road,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a monument  of  no  great  importance 
now  stands  ; and  the  St.  James’s  Mount 
site,  adjoining  the  St.  James’s  cemetery. 
The  St.  Luke’s  site  he  dismisses  because 
it  would  be  too  small  for  a cathedral  without 
the  purchase  of  six  houses  near  the  site  ; it 
would  be  too  noisy ; and  he  does  not  think 
that  public  opinion  would  sanction  the  de- 
struction of  St.  Luke’s  Church.  He  says, 
and  with  this  we  quite  agree,  that  " as  a 
whole,  this  church  has  a fine  architectural 
effect,  and  on  that  ground  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  have  it  removed.”  The  other 
objection  which  we  mentioned — that  the 
cathedral  would  be  only  partially  seen  up 
Bold-street  (the  Bond-street  of  Liverpool), 
just  a corner  of  it  appearing,  instead  of  being 
central  with  the  street,  Mr.  Bradbury  seems 
to  have  overlooked  ; but  it  is  a very  important 
one  in  regard  to  architectural  effect.  The 
Monument  site  he  considers  also  too  noisy, 
an  electric  tram  route  running  past  it,  and 
that  property  of  some  value  would  have  to 
be  acquired  to  extend  it  sufficiently. 

“ With  regard  to  the  architectural  effect,  it  could 
be  seen  on  three  sides,  and  would  have  a very 
imposing  appearance  ; but  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  very  small  property  with  which  it  would 
be  surrounded,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  weekday 
or  Sunday  services  conducted  in  that  district  would 
be  largely  attended  by  those  who  are  able  to 
support  cathedral  services.” 

In  regard  to  this  we  may  observe  that  the 
presence  of  small  houses  close  to  the  great 
cathedrals  in  France  is  not  considered  any 
bar  to  their  usefulness.  Of  course,  if  people 
want  to  regard  a cathedral  merely  as  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  it  must  be  in  a 


fashionable  quarter ; but  that  seems  a 
rather  vulgar  and  not  very  religious  view  oi 
the  matter.  The  St.  James’s  Mount  site  is 
large  enough,  and  presents  the  advantage 
of  a probable  rock  foundation  not  far  below 
the  surface ; but  those  who  know  Liverpool 
well  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  in  an: 
architectural  sense  it  is  a rather  obscure 
and  out-of-the-way  site.  We  are  still  of 
opinion  that,  seeing  that  Liverpool  has  leti 
slip  the  fine  site  originally  proposed  near. 
St.  George's  Hall  and  the  Free  Library 
group,  the  Monument  site,  if  liberally! 
treated,  affords  the  finest  opportunity. 


The  From  a long  communication  by> 
Antiquities  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  to  the  Times 
Knossos.  0j-  Tuesday,  it  seems  that  the 
discoveries  amid  the  ruins  of  the  palace  at 
Knossos  bid  fair  to  be  among  the  most: 
sensational  ever  made  by  modern  explorers.^ 
It  appears  now  probable  that  the  palace  at  1 
Knossos  was  a small  town  in  itself,  with 
a considerable  population  of  slaves  and 
artisans.  The  materials  used  by  the  artists 
in  their  work  have  been  discovered  in  some 
of  the  rooms  unearthed  ; and  a great 
amphora  of  a veined  marble-like  stone  was 
found,  with  carved  reliefs  on  it,  and  side  by 
side  with  it  a similar  but  smaller  vase  only 
roughed  out.  A more  remarkable  dis-  > 
covery  was  what  Mr.  Evans  takes  to  1 
be  the  royal  draughtboard,  with  a lrame-' 
work  of  ivory,  the  surface  of  the  board  1 
formed  with  a kind  of  mosaic  of  ivory, 
partly  coated  with  gold,  and  with  crystal: 
plaques  backed  with  silver  and  with  blue  < 
enamel ; one  end  of  the  board  is  decorated  1 
with  medallions,  and  the  whole  enclosed  1 
in  a frame  of  marguerites  in  relief,  of  1 
ivory  and  crystal.  But  the  most  startling  i 
discovery,  to  our  thinking,  was  that  of  a ; 
signet-ring  impression  showing  a creature  : 
with  a calfs  head  and  hoofs  and  the  £ 
legs  of  a man,  seated  on  a kind  of  throne.  • 
Considering  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur,  this  £ 
is  a most  extraordinary  discovery,  and : 
points  at  all  events  to  some  contemporary  i 
belief  in  such  a creature.  Mr.  Evans  states  1 
that  the  extent  of  the  ruins  appears  to  be  : 
much  greater  than  was  at  first  supposed  ; so  1 
we  do  not  know  what  more  may  yet  come  to  > 
light. 


The  paper  on  " Syntonic  Wire- 

:Sip”y.  Iess  Teleg'-aPhy>”  «ad  by  Mrj 

Marconi  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  electricians, 
and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
space  telegraphy.  Mr.  Marconi  has  practi- 
cally abandoned  his  earlier  system  of  un- 
tuned vibrations.  The  receivers  he  now 
uses  will  only  respond  to  waves  of  definite 
wave  lengths,  and  hence  in  one  station  we 
can  have  several  instruments  receiving 
messages  from  different  transmitters  at  the 
same  time.  By  this  method  it  would  be 
possible  for  a ship  in  a British  fleet  to  signal 
to  any  other  one  without  at  the  same  time 
ringing  up  the  instruments  on  board  all  the 
other  ships,  as  it  does  at  present.  Mr.  Marconi 
thinks  that  the  days  of  untuned  telegraphy 
are  numbered.  Apparently  very  little  has 
been  done  as  yet  in  the  direction  ot  guiding 
Hertzian  waves  in  particular  directions. 
The  waves  now  spread  out  from  the  trans- 
mitting station  in  all  directions,  as  light 
does  from  a beacon  fire  on  the  top  of  a hill, 
and  hence  the  energy  available  in  the  waves 
at  considerable  distances  Irom  the  source 
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must  be  excessively  attenuated.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  heliograph  or  the  telescope  to  these 
rays,  but  the  metal  reflectors  and  the 
sulphur  and  other  lenses  used,  although 
they  are  successful  in  the  laboratory,  are 
very  little  use  for  considerable  distances.  As 
Dr.  Fleming  stated,  the  question  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  ether  by  the  General  Post 
Office  will  soon  have  to  be  decided,  and 
perhaps  in  the  future  companies  will  have 
to  register  particular  frequencies  of  vibra- 
tion for  their  apparatus  just  as  now  they 
have  to  register  telegraph  addresses. 


condition  of  this  drain  is  that  joint  action  on 
the  part  of  both  Boston  and  Skirbeck  is 
necessary  if  any  useful  result  is  to  be 
obtained  ; but  the  two  have  never  united 
in  formulating  and  executing  an  adequate 
sewerage  scheme. 


The  Sanitary  A Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
Conditionof  ment  Board  by  Dr.  S.  Monckton 

Boston.  „ .. 

Copeman,  on  the  sanitary  cir- 
cumstances and  administration  of  the 
Borough  of  Boston,  shows  that  this  ancient 
town  is  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state  in 
regard  to  drainage.  It  appears  that  the 
sewage  of  the  more  ceutral  and  oldest  part, 
of  the  town  is  taken  by  an  ancient  sewer 
called  the  Barditch,  once  open,  now  mostly 
covered.  The  whole  of  the  sewage  dis- 
charged into  the  Barditch  passes  from  south 
to  north,  and  is  discharged  into  the  river  at 
a point  just  below  the  Grand  Sluice,  whence 
it  has  to  flow  back  along  the  river  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  town,  passing 
in  its  course  all  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  on  the  river  bank.  The  head  of 
water  in  the  river  at  high  tides  is  utilised 
for  the  flushing  of  a portion  of  the  Barditch, 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  this  periodical 
flushing  having  apparently  been  the  reason 
for  arranging  that  the  flow  of  sewage  should 
take  place  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
which  would  appear  most  desirable.  Three 
systems  of  sluice  gates  have  been  laid  down, 
one  at  the  head  of  the  sewer,  protected  by  a 
stout  iron  grating  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
solid  floating  bodies,  a second  at  a point 
where  the  ditch  passes  close  to  the  Market 
Place,  and  a third  about  50  yards  distant 
from  its  outfall. 

“ I was  informed  by  the  Dykereeve  that  on  an 
average  the  water  in  the  river  was  sufficiently  high 
to  be  turned  into  the  head  of  the  sewer  nine  times 
a fortnight,  though  it  would  appear  that  actual 
flushing  of  the  Barditch  is  not  carried  out 
frequently  as  this.  The  method  of  performing  the 
operation  is  to  close  the  Market  Place  sluice,  and 
open  that  at  the  sewer  head,  by  which  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sewer,  forming  roughly  about  half  its 
length,  is  more  or  less  filled  with  the  river  water. 
When  such  an  amount  of  water  as  is  considered 
sufficient  has  been  admitted,  the  sluice  at  the  sewer 
head  is  closed.  The  water  that  has  been  taken  in, 
together  with  the  contents  of  the  sewer,  is  of 
necessity  now  held  up  until  on  the  ebb  the  river  has 
fallen  sufficiently  to  render  discharge  from  the  outfall 
of  the  Barditch  possible.  The  tide  having  fallen  suffi- 
ciently, the  two  lower  sluices  are  opened,  when 
the  lower  half  of  the  sewer  is  flushed  out  by  the 
discharge  of  the  water  which  had  previously  been 
penned  up  above  the  middle  sluice.  From  the 
description  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  a con- 
siderable portion  of  each  twelve  hours  the  contents 
of  the  Barditch  remain  stagnant,  and,  as  during 
these  periods  it  is  nevertheless  receiving  continuous 
additions  of  sewage  matter  through  the  contribu- 
tory drains  which  join  it  at  frequent  points 
throughout  its  course,  the  pressure  within  it  must 
be  considerable  at  times,  more  especially  as 
throughout  its  whole  length  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  ventilation.  . . . The  smell  when  the 
manholes  were  unsealed  was  foul,  particularly 
when  the  sluice  at  the  sewer  head  was  opened.” 
The  other  principal  drain,  the  Bargate  drain, 
is  of  somewhat  the  same  character,  with 
sluice  gates,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely 
offensive  in  hot  weather.  According  to  the 
Report  the  great  obstacle  to  amending  the 


Dr.  Reece’s  Report  to  the 
Devonshire  L°cal  Government  Board  on 
the  sanitary  circumstances  of, 
and  administration  in  the  Northam  Urban 
District,  Devonshire,  tells  the  common  and 
often  repeated  story  of  inadequate 
scavenging  and  polluted  water.  The  water 
supply  of  the  district  for  the  greater  part  is 
derived  from  shallow  wells.  Some  of  these 
are  only  a few  feet  deep,  mere  holes  ex- 
cavated in  the  shillet  ; others  have  dry- 
steined  walls,  made  of  large-sized  water- 
worn  pebbles,  apparently  derived  from  the 
beach.  For  the  most  part  these  are  to  be 
seen  at  Appledore.  From  some  wells  the 
water  is  raised  by  means  of  a pump,  or 
occasionally  by  any  improvised  arrangement, 
such  as,  e.g.y  an  old  meat  tin  lowered  by  a 
string.  Many  of  these  wells  are  so  placed 
as  to  be  liable  to  serious  pollution.  For 
instance,  in  a court  at  Appeldore,  a pebble- 
steined  well  was  observed  a few  yards  below 
certain  privies  and  refuse  tips. 

At  a conference  which  I had  with  the  then  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  Northam  after  my  inspection  in 
1894,  I urged  the  necessity  of  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  wholesome  water  for  each  household  in 
the  district.  And  subsequently  from  time  to  time 
the  Board  wrote  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  and 
their  successors,  the  Urban  District  Council, 
inquiring  what  steps  had  been  taken  to  provide  a 
water  supply  for  the  district.  The  usual  reply  to 
such  inquiries  was  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  was 
receiving  consideration." 

In  regard  to  excrement  disposal,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  water-closets  in  Apple- 
dore. In  the  better-class  houses  these  are 
placed  inside  the  dwelling  and  are  usually 
flushed  with  water  from  a rain-water  tank, 
when  this  supply  fails,  hand-flushing  is 
resorted  to.  Many  of  the  houses  are  un- 
provided with  water-closets  or  privy 
accommodation  of  any  kind.  Inquiries 
instituted  at  such  houses  revealed  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  commodes  were  kept  in 
the  bedrooms,  and  that  the  contents  of  such 
were  emptied  on  the  beach  at  irregular 
intervals.  In  other  instances  people  appear 
ordinarily  to  “use  the  beach,”  or  in  the 
event  of  the  tide  being  up,  or  the  weather 
bad,  any  other  spot  convenient  for  the 
purpose. 

A faculty  has  been  granted 
^he^Wardrobe"  by  the  Consistory  Court  of 

Church,  Queen  London,  after  Dr.  Tristram, 
Victoria-street,  Qlancellor  of  the 

Diocese,  had  inspected  the  church  and 
churchyard,  for  laying  out  the  steep  incline 
of  the  burial  ground  on  the  southern  side 
in  terraces,  and  for  lowering  the  height  of 
the  blank  wall  in  order  to  replace  it  with  a 
dwarf  wall  and  a light  ornamental  railing,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  450/.,  whereof  all 
(10/.  excepted)  has  been  raised  by  the  sale 
of  a plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  parish. 
The  high  wall  was  erected  at  the  construc- 
tion by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  which  was 
completed  in  October,  1871.  A portion  of 
the  graveyard  was  taken  for  the  new 
thoroughfare.  The  church  had  been  rebuilt 
upon  a confined  site  at  St.  Andrew’s 
(formerly  Puddle  Dock)  Hill,  after  the 
Great  Fire,  of  red  brick  with  stone 


dressings,  by  Wren,  and  finished  in  1692, 
at  a cost  of  7,060/.  17s.  for  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Andre w-by-the-Wardrobe 
and  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars.  The  church, 
originally  known  as  that  oi  St.  Andrew- 
juxta-Baynard's  Castle,  derived  its  later 
style  from  its  proximity  to  the  office  and 
repository  of  the  Master  of  the  King’s 
Wardrobe  and  store  for  the  Sovereign’s 
robes  of  state,  established  in  a house  built 
in  Blackfriars  by  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  K.G., 
a son  of  Guido,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
heirs  had  sold  the  house  to  Edward  III. 
Shakespeare  cites  the  Wardrobe  in  his  will. 
A MS.  book  of  accounts  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  collection  seems  to  show  that 
the  King  occasionally  sojourned  there,  and 
Richard  III.  sometimes  held  his  Courts  in 
the  Wardrobe.  Whilst  presenting  no  very 
striking  architectural  features  it  has  a 
pleasing  interior,  and  the  wreaths  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  panelled  ceiling  are 
beautifully  carved.  The  portrait  bust  on  the 
monument  to  the  Rev.  William  Romaine 
{obiit  1795)  is  by  John  Bacon  the  elder. 
The  similar  pyramidal  monument  to  the 
Rev.  William  Goode  is  by  John  Bacon  the 
younger. 

Two  artists,  Mr.  James  J. 
B1“k,“idnph:t,!  Guthrie  and  Mr-  Andreas  D. 

Carse,  have  a small  exhibition 
of  work  held  at  4,  Bloomsbury-square  W.C. 
We  have  seen  Mr.  Guthrie’s  black  and  white 
drawings  in  illustrated  periodicals  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  the  original  drawings  ot 
an  artist  with  such  strong  individuality. 
The  methods  of  these  two  artists  are  some- 
what unusual,  Mr.  Guthrie  using  Chinese 
white  on  black  paper  and  Mr.  Carse  making 
a number  of  little  pictures  on  gesso,  either 
black  or  coloured  and  worked  with  brush  and 
knife.  Mr.  Carse’s  scene  from  “ Paradise 
Lost  ” is  fine  drawing,  it  has  the  softness  of 
charcoal  and  the  richness  of  a pen  drawing 
without  the  hardness  of  the  latter ; the 
method  is  one  that  lends  itselt  to  atmo- 
spheric effects  and  to  a quality  of  largeness 
or  breadth  that  gives  these  little  panels  a 
mark  of  permanency  that  is  most  unusual  in 
this  class  of  work.  Very  different  are  the 
designs  ot  the  same  artist  for  the  decorative 
treatment  of  interiors,  which,  when  they  miss 
being  common-place,  defy  the  canons  of 
taste  and  design,  proportion  and  form -being 
forgotten  for  pretty  colours  and  scraps  of 
design.  The  best  of  Mr.  Guthrie’s  drawings 
are  perhaps  the  pair  entitled  “ Morning 
Star”  and  “Morning,”  and  his  book  plates 
are  interesting  in  design  and  drawing,  being, 
as  they  should  be,  rather  beautiful  badges 
than  intricate  pictures. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.-  III. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  designs  which  may 
be  included  under  the  class  of  public  buildings 
or  buildings  for  business  purposes,  we  next 
come  on  a fine  water-colour  drawing  showing 
Messrs.  Henman  & Cooper’s  “ Royal  Victoria 
Hospital,  Belfast  ” (1,595),  unfortunately  without 
a plan,  a matter  all-important  in  this  class  of 
building.  All  we  can  say  therefore  is  that  the 
architects  have  succeeded  in  producing  a bold 
effect  of  grouping  with  the  wards  of  this 
hospital,  but  that  is  not  what  a hospital  ought 
to  be  built  for,  and  it  is  really  absurd  that  a 
mere  picture  like  this,  of  a building  for  a 
practical  purpose,  should  be  hung  at  all ; it  is 
not  illustrating  architecture.  A triumphal  arch, 
or  even  a church,  may  be  considered  as  a piece 
of  architectural  grouping  only,  a hospital  ought 
not  to  be  ; and  if  the  subject  were  rightly 
understood  at  the  Academy,  drawings  of  either 
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dwelling-houses,  hospitals,  or  schools,  ought  to 
be  rejected  if  unaccompanied  by  a plan,  as  they 
certainly  would  be  at  Paris.  We  have  harped 
on  this  string  over  and  over  again,  but  it  seems 
useless  ; the  architectural  room  at  the  Academy 
is  obviously  regarded,  both  by  Academicians 
and  by  the  majority  of  exhibitors,  as  an  occa- 
sion for  producing  pretty  pictures  of  buildings, 
in  water-colour  or  in  black  and  white  : and 
that  is  not  architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Campbell  Jones’s  “Parish  Hall,  St. 
Gabriels,  Warwick-square  ” (1,594),  is  a ver7 
meritorious  building  of  a simple  and  unpre- 
tending character.  The  double  entrance 
doors,  separated  by  a buttress  over  which  is  a 
niche  with  a statue,  form  a pretty  incident  in 
a building  which  is  otherwise  quite  plain,  but 
suitable  for  its  purpose  and  position.  Messrs. 
Briggs  6k  Wolstenholme’s  “ Blackburn  Police 
Court  and  Sessions  House”  (1,602)  shows  no 
plan  ; it  is  a boldly-treated  building  with 
pavilions  at  each  end  crowned  by  cupolas,  and 
a recessed  wall  with  an  order  between. 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby  also  ex- 
hibit a perspective  view  (without  plan)  for  the 
same  building  ; either  one  or  both  of  these  is 
of  course  a competition  drawing  only,  and 
ought  to  be  so  described  in  the  catalogue  ; it 
does  not  seem  quite  straightforward  for 
architects  to  exhibit  a mere  competition 
design  with  a title  worded  as  if  it  were  an 
actual  building.  This  design  is  a weak  and 
flat  treatment  of  Classic  features,  which  has 
not  much  to  recommend  it.  Mr.  Coates 
Carter’s  exhibit,  No.  1,605,  *s  honestly  labelled 
“ Design  for  a Public  Building  in  a Hot 
Climate  ” ; it  has  a good  deal  of  merit ; its 
special  character  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
the  actual  walls  are  entirely  screened  by  an 
open  arcade  in  the  ground  story  and  a columned 
loggia  in  the  upper  story  ; there  is  a certain 
appropriate  suggestion  of  Oriental  character 
in  the  detail,  and  the  general  effect  is  pictur- 
esque ; but  here  again,  no  plan.  Mr.  Mount- 
ford’s  “ New  Premises  in  Cowcross-street  ” 
(1,610)  is  essentially  a piece  of  street  architec- 
ture— a treatment  of  a front  wall,  and  there- 
fore does  not  so  much  require  a plan.  As 
street  architecture  it  is  effective,  but  the  pedi- 
mented  windows  in  the  first-floor  story  are 
surely  rather  heavy  in  mouldings  and  detail. 
The  upper  story  is  treated  with  small  square 
windows  with  sculpture  between,  the  whole 
forming  a kind  of  frieze. 

Messrs.  Silcock  6k  Reay’s  “ British  School, 
Trowbridge,  Wilts”  (1,614)  shows  a plan — 
hung  too  high  to  be  well  seen— and  a boldly- 
treated  brick  building  with  stone  dressings, 
with  a small  stone  cupola  forming  a sky-line 
feature  at  each  end  of  the  fapade  ; these  may 
do  to  hang  bells  in,  at  all  events  there  is  that 
excuse  for  them.  The  l*rge  hall  forms  the 
central  block,  with  a rather  low-pitched  roof 
over  it ; the  classrooms,  with  their  large 
windows,  form  a feature  at  the  sides  ; the  whole 
grouping  grows  out  of  the  plan,  and  the 
character  of  the  architecture  is  in  keeping  with 
the  purpose  ^of  the  building.  Messrs.  Pite  & 
Balfour’s  premiated  design  (third  premiated, 
more  correctly)  for  the  “ Cartwright  Memorial 
Hall  ” (1,618)  is  a severe  Classic  elevation 
drawn  in  very  thick  black  lines  ; circular- 
headed  windows  between  coupled  columns 
on  the  ground  story,  an  expanse  of  unbroken 
masonry  above  (where  the  picture  gallery 
would  come  we  presume)  ; this  is  a broad 
and  effective  treatment  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  building : no  plan.  Mr. 
Ponting’s  “ New  Town  ‘Hall,  Marlborough  ” 
(1,618  : no  plan),  is  on  the  type  of  the  old- 
lashioned  rectangular  building  doing  duty 
as  a town  hall  in  so  many  small  towns  ; it 
is  mainly  a red  brick  building  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  walls  treated  in  white 
cemented  or  plastered  panels,  and  large 
mullioned  windows.  A stone  fronton  with 
a large  balcony  on  massive  cantilevers 
forms  a feature  at  the  entrance  end  ; 
this  portion  is  rather  wanting  in  sim- 
plicity and  does  not  harmonise  with 
the  rest.  Mr.  Tiltman’s  “Eastern  District 
Hospital,  Glasgow  ” (1,626),  is  shown  in  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  RafflesiDawson,  with  a block- 
plan  added  ; it  is  in  a rather  peculiar  style,  the 
first-floor  windows  being  partially  Gothic  in 
character,  but  with  the  small  cornice  charac- 
teristic of  eighteenth-century  buildings  inserted 
both  over  the  window  and  over  the  centre 
transom  ; there  are  largely  boldly-spaced  rqund 
arched  windows  in  the  ground  story,  while  in 
the  second-floor  story  there  is  a more  Classic 
treatment  with  pilasters  which  spring  from 
corbels  under  the  string-course  level  ; this 


portion  is  rather  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest ; 
too  much  emphasised  in  comparison  with  the 
plain  nearly  flat  treatment  of  the  lower 
portion. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion 
lately  at  Southampton  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  old  Bargate,  which  as  things  are  at 
present  certainly  merits  its  name  as  being  a 
bar  to  traffic,  for  all  the  wheeled  traffic  at 
present  has  to  pass  under  the  not  very  wide 
central  arch  of  the  gate.  Some  vandals  in 
Southampton  have  even  wished  to  pull  it 
down  ; but  we  hope  nothing  so  stupid  will  be 
done.  Mr.  R.  M.  D.  Lucas,  an  architect  prac- 
tising in  Southampton,  exhibits  his  scheme 
(1,635)  f°r  reconciling  the  demands  of  traffic 
with  the  preservation  of  the  gate.  He  shows 
both  plan  and  elevations.  The  central  archway 
is  reserved  for  tramway  traffic  ; the  present 
side  arches  are  for  other  wheeled  traffic,  and, 
as  we  make  out  from  the  plan  and  elevations, 
two  new  arches  are  proposed  for  foot  traffic, 
partly  through  existing  property  adjoining  the 
arch,  and  which  are  to  be  treated  in  a manner 
to  harmonise  with  the  ancient  structure.  The 
scheme  seems  a good  one,  and  ought  to  have 
attention. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Warren’s  “ Bedales  School,  Peters- 
field"  (1,632)  is  shown  in  a rather  roughly- 
drawn  pencil  perspective,  with  a small  plan  in 
the  corner.  It  is  a quadrangle  plan — the  most 
picturesque  but  not  the  most  healthy  plan  for  a 
school,  with  a cloister  round  two  sides  of  the 
quad  ; the  architecture  is,  evidently  with  pur- 
pose, the  simplest  possible,  with  rectangular 
windows  with  small  panes ; a large  oriel, 
which  appropriately  marks  the  end  of  the  hall, 
is  the  only  feature  that  can  be  called  architec- 
tural in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  The 
general  effect  is  that  of  a simple,  quiet  and 
home-like  school.  A large  and  important 
drawing  is  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clyde  Young 
of  the  John-street  front  of  the  Glasgow 
Municipal  Buildings  (1,638)  ; it  does  not 
represent  any  new  work,  but  is  only  a new 
view,  and  is  a very  fine  drawing  giving  the 
greatest  possible  effect  to  one  portion  of 
that  solid  and  dignified  Classic  structure 
on  which  the  late  Mr.  Young’s  reputation  was 
mainly  founded.  Mr.  Gibson’s  “Walsall  Town 
Hall  ” (1,639)  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  of 
October  13,  1900,  to  which  we  may  refer 
the  reader.  A small  and  not  very  con- 
spicuous elevation  and  plan  of  a " New  Bank 
at  Leicester”  (1,650),  by  Messrs.  Everard  & 
Pick,  shows  a good  and  bold  Classic  design, 
with  pavilions  crowned  with  gracefully- 
designed  cupolas  at  each  side  of  the  fapade, 
the  lower  part  of  these  pavilions  or  towers 
treated  in  almost  plain  rusticated  masonry. 
Between  them,  on  the  upper  stage  of  the 
design,  is  an  order  in  coupled  columns.  The 
large  banking-room  fills  the  whole  central 
area  of  the  plan,  with  (apparently)  a domed 
ceiling,  which  however  is  not  treated  as  a 
dome  externally.  There  is  a boldness  and 
simplicity  of  conception  about  this  design 
which  is  very  pleasing;  it  is  of  more  archi- 
tectural importance  than  some  much  more 
showy  drawings. 

Mr.  Keen’s  “ Baptist  Church  House,  South- 
ampton-row ” (1,658),  has  a generally  pic- 
turesque effect,  but  is  somewhat  confused  in 
treatment,  it  wants  simplifying  and  pulling 
together  ; the  treatment  of  the  angle  is  the 
best  feature  in  it  ; the  employment  of  a 
strongly-marked  rustification  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  design,  against  plain  surfaces 
in  the  lower  portion,  seems  rather  an  inver- 
sion of  the  proper  order  of  things. 

Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott’s  design  for  the  new  front 
to  Spring-gardens  for  Messrs.  Cocks  & Bid- 
dulph’s  bank  (1,686)  is  rather  weak  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ground  story  ; the  projecting 
wings  at  each  end,  crowned  with  broken 
pediments  have  a good  and  rather  bold  effect, 
and  the  whole  looks  like  a bank.  That  is  just 
what  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Son’s  “ New  Bank 
Buildings,  Chester  ” (1,690)  does  not  look  like  ; 
it  looks  very  like  a bit  of  ancient  Chester  Rows 
architecture,  which  we  presume  is  the  in- 
tention ; but  this  kind  of  picturesque  timber 
building  can  never  be  accepted  as  properly 
representative  of  a bank,  which  should  always 
have  a fortress-like  look  of  solidity  about  it, 
at  all  events  in  the  bank  story.  Among  other 
things  that  may  be  mentioned  in  the  class  of 
designs  we  are  now  considering  are  Mr.  Atkin 
Berry’s  “Offices,  Moorgate-street  ” (1,633),  a 
pretty  bit  of  Gothic  street  architecture  shown 
in  a pretty  water-colour  drawing  ; Mr.  R.  G. 
Kirkby’s  _ “ Design  for  Municipal  Buildings, 
South  Shields  ” (1,665),  a nicely-grouped  Classic 


design  (no  plan) ; Messrs.  Wimperis  & Arber’s 
“Empress  Club,  Dover-street ” (1,677),  which 
fulfils  the  ordinary  ideal  of  club  architecture, 
but  certainly  does  not  rise  any  higher  than 
that ; and  Mr.  Percy  Adams’s  small  pen- 
drawing of  “Dorking  Infirmary”  (1,679;  no 
plan),  which  is  of  interest  as  showing  a certain 
picturesqueness  of  effect  obtained  from  group- 
ing of  features,  in  an  absolutely  plain  structure. 

In  domestic  architecture  there  is  nothing  of 
the  highest  scale  or  importance,  unless  we  are 
to  regard  Mr.  Gordon's  “ Hunter  Combe 
Manor,  Oxfordshire  ” (1,678  : no  plan),  as  a 
genuine  commission  ; we  must  confess  it  looks 
rather  to  us  like  an  imaginary  house.  If  it  is 
really  a house  to  be  carried  out,  the  architect 
must  have  got  hold  of  a millionaire  client 
whose  wealth  is  superior  to  his  taste,  for  a 
more  bumptious-looking  mansion,  and  more  at 
variance  with  what  a gentleman’s  house  ought 
to  be,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
drawing  is  a fine  and  effective  one. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes’s  “ New  House,  Ascot 
Heath  ” (1,528),  shows  both  a plan  and  a com- 
pass (a  rare  attention  in  Academy  drawings  !), 
and  a suitabie  aspect  for  the  two  principal 
sitting-rooms  ; but  the  cook  will  hardly  thank 
him  (in  summer)  for  facing  the  kitchen  south. 
The  design  is  simplicity  itself  ; materials 
apparently  brick  with  cement  or  rough-cast 
panels,  and  one  hipped  roof  over  all.  Mr. 
Champneys’s  “House  at  Heathfield”  (1,558)  is 
a pretty  sketch  ; apparently  a chapel  forms 
part  of  the  scheme,  but  there  is  no  plan  to 
explain.  Mr.  Ernest  Newton’s  “ Entrance  Front 
of  House  at  Chislehurst  ” (1,573)  has  a plan  but 
no  compass  ; the  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room face  the  same  way,  the  dining-room  with 
an  obtusely-pointed  bay  in  two  cants,  the 
drawing-room  with  a bay  in  four  cants,  also 
coming  to  a point  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
room — thus  in  both  instances  there  is  a mullion 
in  the  middle  of  the  window  instead  of  a light. 
To  plan  windows  this  way  may  be  amusing  as 
a variation  in  architectural  character,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  an  advantage  in  any  other 
respect.  Architecturally  this  is  a plain  brick 
house  with  no  ornament  but  a checquer- 
work  of  brick  and  stone  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  porch  turret,  and  three  lozenges 
over  the  door,  perhaps  forecrests.  Mr.  New- 
ton's other  two  contributions  are  “Entrance 
Front,  Steep  Hill,  Jersey  ” (1,577),  and  “ Garden 
Front,  Glebelands,  Wokingham  ” (1,578).  The 
former  shows  an  interesting  plan  but  no  com- 
pass ; the  drawing-room  and  library  face  to 
the  right  of  the  plan,  with  a verandah  between 
their  projecting  bays  ; the  dining-room  faces 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  exterior  is  apparently 
rough-cast ; there  is  a picturesque  treatment  of 
one  of  the  chimney-stacks  to  be  noted.  No. 
1,578  shows  no  plan,  and  is  a water-colour  view 
of  an  E-shaped  house  of  the  old  English 
domestic  type,  pleasant  and  homely. 

Mr.  Brierley’s  “Welburn  Hall  Yorkshire” 
(1,576  : no  plan)  was  published  in  our  issue 
of  May  18,  and  we  need  not  say  more 
about  it  here.  “ Grimston  Court”  (1,586),  by 
the  same  architect,  shows  a plan  of  the 
“ irregular  picturesque  ” type,  which  also 
characterises  the  architecture,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  plan  to  justify  or  explain  the 
large  battlemented  mass  which  rises  at  the 
back  of  the  perspective  view  and  forms  the 
most  important  element  in  the  general  effect. 
The  aspects  of  the  principal  rooms  are  properly 
arranged.  Whether  it  is  good  to  have  the 
servants’  hall  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
dining-room  may  be  a question. 

In  Nos.  1,591,  1,596,  and  1,597,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Harold  Cooper  gives  an  interesting  series  of 
small  illustrations  of  “ A House  near  Pic- 
cadilly.” The  plans  are  shown  to  a good  large 
scale,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
manner  in  which  a good  deal  of  effect  is  got 
out  of  a confined  site  ; the  interiors  of  various 
rooms  are  shown  in  etchings  by  Mr.  Slocombe, 
and  look  very  well.  This  is  an  interesting  and 
unusual  exhibit,  and  might  well  have  been 
hung  lower.  Mr.  Stratton’s  “ House  on  the 
Thames — River  Front  ” (1,598)  looks  very  like 
a river-side  house.  Mr.  Belcher  shows  a large 
but  sketchily- executed  interior  water-colour 
view  of  the  “ Salon,  Chateau  Mauricien, 
Wimereux”  (1,599),  which  shows  the  usual 
features  of  a dignified  Classic  interior,  with 
nothing  special  for  remark,  except  that  it 
appears,  from  the  colouring,  that  the  lower 
surfaces  of  the  modillions  in  the  cornice  are 
gilt.  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  in  “Whitney  Court 
Herefordshire  ” (1,601),  shows  both  a view  and 
a compass,  from  which  we  learn  that  drawing- 
room, dining-room,  morning-room,  and  library, 
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are  all  lighted  the  same  way,  which  cannot  be 
right,  unless  considerations  of  prospect  have 
entirely  over-ridden  those  of  aspect.  The  con- 
nexion of  kitchen  and  dining-room,  though 
they  are  rather  far  apart,  is  well  arranged. 

Messrs.  Mallows  & Grocock's  “Terrace  and 
Summer  Houses,  Dalham  Hall  ” (1,625)  is  a 
good  piece  of  garden  architecture,  showing  a 
semicircular  bay  on  columns  projecting  from 
the  terrace  wall,  with  a quadrant  staircase 
leading  up  to  it  on  each  side,  and  a treillage 
arch  behind.  The  balustrade  of  the  terrace 
is  treated  as  a small  rusticated  arcade  in 
place  of  the  usual  balusters— a variety  at  all 
events.  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell’s  “ House,  Bowden 
Green  ” (1,631)  is  overdone  with  windows,  and 
seems  almost  to  stand  on  glass  like  a shop-front. 
The  same  architect’s  “Additions  to  Tissington 
Hall”  (1,630)  appeared  in  theBm/rfcrof  May  18, 
so  we  need  not  further  describe  it.  Messrs. 
Bedford  & Kitson  send  a businesslike  frame  of 
plans  and  elevations  of  “ St.  Aidan’s  Vicarage, 
Leeds”  (1,636),  a plain  red  brick  house  without 
any  special  character — what  one  may  call  a 
sensible  house,  but  the  windows  might  have 
been  treated  so  as  to  indicate  the  staircase. 
The  difference  of  levels  of  ground  is  cleverly 
made  use  of  in  the  planning.  Messrs. 
Bateman  & Bateman’s  “ House  at  Barnt 
Green  " (1,640)  has  some  similarity  to  the 
one  illustrated  in  the  present  issue ; there 
is  a nice  point  in  the  planning  of 
the  dining-room,  hall,  and  drawing-room  ; 
the  hall,  with  semi-octagon  ends,  is  between 
the  two,  the  three  apartments  being  on  echelon  ; 
the  doorway  opening  into  the  lower  end  of 
dining-room  being  opposite  to  that  opening 
into  upper  end  of  drawing-room.  The 
character  of  the  house  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  one  we  illustrate. 

Mr.  Bodley’s  “ Hayes  Lodge,  Morley  ” (1,647), 
was  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  May  4.  A 
plan  and  compass  are  given,  but  we  must 
confess  that  their  joint  consideration  does  not 
lead  to  very  satisfactory  conclusions.  Drawing- 
room, dining-room,  smoking-room,  hall,  and 
boudoir,  all  face  directly  south,  so  that  in  hot 
summer  weather  there  is  not  a sitting-room  out 
of  the  sun  ; and  the  kitchen  is  at  the  furthest 
part  of  the  house  from  the  dining-room,  and 
with  a circuitous  route.  If  architects  who  are 
Academicians  plan  houses  in  this  way,  what  is 
to  be  expected  of  outsiders  ? 

Among  other  drawings  which  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  group  of  domestic  architecture 
are  Messrs.  Cox  & Silk’s  “ Residence  at  St. 
Albans  ” (1,642),  a pretty  residence  of  which, 
oddly  enough,  only  the  bedroom  plan  is  shown, 
which  is  of  little  use  ; Mr.  Strong’s  “ Design 
for  Forby  Golf  Club  House  ” (1,645),  a low 
building  with  three  wide  segmental  bays — 
very  much  what  a golf  club-house  should 
be  in  architectural  appearance — there  is  no 
plan  ; Mr.  Ernest  Emerson’s  “New  Stables  at 
Oakover  ” (1,667),  which  looks  a picturesque 
building  of  its  kind,  but  is  hung  too  high  to  see 
the  plan  well  ; and  Mr.  Figgis’s  “ House  at 
Merstham  ” (1,675)  and  Mr.  Atkin  Berry's 
“ House  at  Warlingham  ” (1,674  and  1,682),  all 
of  them  pretty  little  water-colour  views  of 
houses,  very  fitted  for  an  album  of  “ Rural 
Architecture,”  but  not  of  any  practical  value  to 
architects. 

As  far  as  illustrations  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture go  in  this  year’s  Academy,  they  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  taste  for  the  picturesque 
and  irregular  in  house  architecture  is  pre- 
dominant, and  that  there  is  not  much  attempt 
at  present  at  designing  houses  in  a sym- 
metrical manner  and  on  the  basis  of  a pre- 
dominating idea  in  plan  and  architectural 
treatment. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Mission  Church,  Melton  Constable.— 
The  plans  most  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  assessor  are  those 
of  Mr.  George  Fox,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  1,  South- 
ampton-row, Bloomsbury,  to  whom  the  work 
has  been  entrusted.  Proximo  acccssit, 
Messrs.  Godderidge,  Witts,  & Cleland,  of 
Tam  worth. 


The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London 
Building  Act. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  have  appointed  Mr.  Edw.  A. 
Gruning  to  fill  the  seat  on  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates. 
Tunbridge  Wells  Opera  House. — Building 
| operations  have  been  commenced  for  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  Opera  House.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  P. 
Briggs,  of  London,  and  the  contractor  for  the 
buildings  is  Mr.  J.  Jarvis. 


REMOVAL  OF  SNOW  IN  LONDON. 

The  recently  issued  annual  Report  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Highways,  Sewers,  and 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Borough  of 
St.  Pancras  (Mr.  Donald  McGregor),  contains 
some  remarks  as  to  the  clearing  away  of  snow 
in  London,  and  the  totally  unreasonable 
demands  made  by  the  public  on  the  vestry 
officials  in  respect  of  this,  which  merit  a wider 
circulation.  Mr.  McGregor  says : — 

“ A heavy  fall  of  snow  again  demonstrated 
the  enormous  difficulty  (and  expense)  attendant 
on  its  clearance.  So  much  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  that  it  is  almost  nauseating  to 
answer  the  unreasonable  demands  that  are 
always  made,  and  criticism  dealt  out  by  persons 
who  have  no  practical  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. Even  if  cost  were  no  object,  the  diffi- 
culties would  not  be  reduced  thereby,  as  the 
number  of  men  and  carts  available  for  the 
work  is  limited,  and,  notwithstanding  a large 
advance  in  the  wages,  there  are  never  enough 
suitable  workmen  willing  to  place  their  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council’s  officers  ; and  that 
feature  of  the  case  is  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  Legislature  has 
relieved  the  occupiers  of  premises  of  the 
obligation  to  cleanse  the  footways  in  front. 
Formerly  there  used  to  be  almost  instantly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public  a large  army  of 
itinerant  workers  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
but  not  of  the  quality  that  a public  body  could 
engage,  or  pay,  and  discharge  in  a summary 
way.  In  dealing  with  public  work,  many 
people  seem  to  forget  that  every  hand  must 
be  booked,  timed,  and  paid  in  such  a manner 
as  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  auditors,  and  that 
branch  alone  absorbs  the  attention  of  a large 
portion  of  the  staff  of  the  department,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  duties  they  have  ordinarily 
to  perform. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
staff  of  supervisors  could  be  instantly  organised, 
as  that  an  army  kept  on  a peace  footing  could 
as  quickly  be  expanded  in  less  than  a day  to 
meet  an  outbreak  of  war,  and,  of  course,  it 
should  be  manifest  that  the  Local  Body  has  no 
power  to  retain  ‘ reserves  ’ to  be  called  out  for 
compulsory  service  on  the  visitation  of  a snow- 
fall. 

It  is  true,  as  people  say,  that  a heavy  snow- 
fall throws  thousands  out  of  employment ; but 
it  is  equally  true  that  very  few  of  those 
thousands  ever  offer  themselves  as  scavengers, 
and  the  bulk  of  those  who  do  and  are  taken  on 
are  not  of  the  best  class  of  labour,  or  who  are 
amenable  to  the  commonest  discipline  needful 
for  the  execution  of  the  required  work. 
Before  quitting  the  subject,  I cite  one 
more  illustration  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
critics.  One  indignantly  asked  1 Why  the 
sweeping-machines  were  not  kept  at  work  in 
double  shifts  night  and  day?’  That  inquirer 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a limit 
to  the  number  of  horses,  but  yet  more  so  the 
number  of  carmen  obtainable,  for  though  there 
may  be  some  few — very  few — carmen  out  of 
work,  the  masters  know  full  well  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  a supply  of  good  carmen  for 
ordinary  work  who  can  be  trusted  with  their 
animals  and  other  property.  In  such  a case 
the  suggestion  to  double  the  number  of  carmen 
shows  how  utterly  ignorant  the  critics  are  of 
the  inexorable  logic  of  facts.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
—The  members  of  this  Association  visited 
Dunfermline  recently,  where  they  were  enabled 
to  inspect  the  old  House  of  Pittencrieff,  with 
its  various  old  articles  of  furniture,  pictures, 
See.  Mr.  John  Houston,  architect,  Dunfermline, 
acted  as  leader,  and  read  descriptive  accounts 
of  the  house  and  the  picturesque  glen  in  which 
it  stands.  The  party  then  drove  to  Pitfirrane, 
where  they  were  received  by  Sir  Arthur 
Halkett,  Bart.,  who  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  house,  and  recalled  how  it  had  been 
inhabited  by  the  Haiketts  of  Pitfirrane  since 
1437-  


Street  Improvement,  Southport.— On  the 
17th  ult.,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Southport,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ducat,  an  inspector  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  into  an  application  by  the 
Southport  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
15,500/.  for  the  layingiof  wood  blocks  in  Lord-street, 
and  the  widening  of  certain  portions  of  the  street. 
The  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  R.  P.  Hirst,  stated  that 
the  extent  of  street  to  be  paved  was  1,400  yds.  long 
I and  45  ft.  wide. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council  held  on 
May  20,  being  the  day  before  the  Council 
adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  the 
proceedings  were  governed  by  the  clause  in 
the  order  of  reference  which  empowers  the 
Committee  at  certain  seasons  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  in  relation  to  matters  included 
in  the  order  of  reference.  Those  applications 
to  which  consent  has  been  given  are  granted 
on  certain  conditions.  Names  of  applicants 
are  given  in  brackets.  Buildings  are  new 
erections  unless  otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Finsbury,  East.— Rebuilding  of  the  Star  public- 
house,  City-road,  and  Nos.  226  to  232,  and  236  to 
246,  Old-street,  St.  Luke  (even  numbers  only, 
inclusive)  (Messrs.  Clutton  for  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners).— Consent . 

Marylebone,  West. — An  iron  and  glass  covered-way 
in  front  of  No.  33,  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John’s 
Wood  (Mr.  J.  H.  May  for  Mrs.  E.  Wilkinson). — 
Consent. 

Brixton. — Six  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Cowley- 
road,  Brixton,  between  Nos.  50  and  76  (Mr.  J. 
Fasnacht  for  Mr.  W.  Goodwin).— Consent. 

Hackney,  South.— Buildings,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  112  to  120  (even 
numbers  only,  inclusive),  Lower  Clapton-road, 
Hackney,  at  the  corner  of  Laura-place  (Mr.  H. 
Riches  tor  Messrs.  W.  H.  Tilley  & Co  ). — Consent 

Hammersmith. — Two  blocks  of  dwelling-houses 
on  the  west  side  of  Wood-lane,  Uxbridge-road, 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  northward  of  No.  3,  Wood-lane 
(Mr.  T.  Athey  for  Mr.  H.  Oliver).— Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  additional  story  on  part  of  the 
entrance  lodge  to  a house  known  as  Belsize-court, 
Belsize-lane,  Hampstead  (Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner  for 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bergheim). — Consent. 

Holborn. — Two  oriel  windows  at  the  first,  second, 
and  third  floor  levels,  in  front  of  Nos.  108  and  no, 
High  Holborn  (Mr.  W.  C.  Waymouth  for  Messrs. 
Cardinal  & Harford). — Consent. 

Kensington,  North.— An  iron  and  glass  fernery  on 
the  balcony  at  the  first-floor  level  in  front  of  No.  19, 
Stanley-gardens,  Notting  Hill  (Messrs.  Hukins 
& Mavell  for  Mrs.  Eddy). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Open  porticoes  at  the  entrances  to 
Nos.  24  and  28,  Leyland-road,  Lee  (Mr.  E.  Petters 
for  Mr.  R.  B.  A.  Chambers). — Consent. 

Norwood. — Five  blocks  of  residential  flats  and  a 
house,  with  a shop  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  east 
side  of  Knight’s  Hill-road,  West  Norwood,  at  the 
corner  of  Rothschild-street  (Mr.  H.  Bushell  for  Mr. 
P.  Stock). — Consent. 

Poplar. — A projecting  lamp  at  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  public-house,  No.  133,  Grundy-street, 
Poplar,  to  overhang  the  public  way  of  Greenfield- 
street  (Mr.  J.  R.  Johnston  for  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Walker,  & Co.). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  West.— A porch,  with  a three-story 
enclosure  to  a staircase  over,  in  front  of  a block  of 
artisans’  dwellings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  Cardington-street,  Hampstead-road, 
St.  Pancras  (Mr.  A.  Whitelaw  for  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company).— Consent. 

Strand. — Balconies,  at  the  second  and  third  floor 
levels,  in  front  of  a proposed  building  on  the  site  of 
No.  46,  Great  Marlborough-street,  St.  James’s 
(Messrs.  W.  Dunn  and  R.  Watson  for  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.— That  the  application  of  Mr. 
Perks,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R.  Simpson,  for  an  extension 
of  the  period  within  which  the  erection  of  houses, 
with  one-story  shops,  on  the  site  of  The  Hawthorns 
and  grounds,  on  the  west  side  of  Balham  High- 
road, Wandsworth,  at  the  corner  of  Marius-road, 
was  required  to  be  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Lewisham.— Four  houses,  with  one-story  shops  in 
front,  on  part  of  the  site  of  The  Priory,  High-street, 
Lewisham  (Messrs.  Norfolk  & Prior  toy.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Story). — Refused. 

Poplar.— A projecting  lamp,  to  overhang  the 
public  way,  in  front  of  the  Steam  Packet  beer- 
house, No.  1,  Orchard-place,  Blackwall,  Poplar 
(Mr.  J.  R.  Johnston  for. Messrs.  Taylor,  Walker,  & 
Co.). — Refused. 

Strand.— A projecting  sign,  to  overhang  the  public 
way,  in  front  of  No.  19,  Rupert-street,  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  St.  James's  (Messrs.  Nash  & Hull  for  Mr.  A. 
Pauley). — Refused. 

Hampstead.— An  iron  and  glass  porch  at  the 
entrance  to  a house  known  as  Kidderpore,  Finchley- 
road.,  West  Hampstead  (Messrs.  W.  E.  and  F.  Brown 
for  Mr.  G.  A.  Dunn).— Refused. 

Clapham.— A wood  and  glass  conservatory  at  the 
entrance  to  No.  8,  Nightingale-gardens.  West-side, 
Clapham  Common,  to  abut  upon  Kyrle  - road 
(Messrs.  H.  Wakeford  & Sons  for  Mr.  H.  Leach).— 
Refused. 

Lewisham. — Three  houses,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  4,  Belmont 
Hill,  High-road,  Lee  (Messrs.  Daniel  Smith,  Son,  & 
Oaklev  for  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans).— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A two-story  addition  in  front  of 
No.  35,  Jews-row,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  A.  E.  Nightin- 
gale for  Mr.  H.  F.  Bartle)  — Refused. 
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St.  George,  Hanover-square.  — An  iron  and  glass 
shelter  at  the  entrance  to  No.  15,  Wilton-road,  St. 
George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  W.  A.  Large  for  Mr. 
C.  Gerli). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 


Wandsworth. — A boundary  fence  on  the  west 
side  of  a roadway  skirting  Putney  Heath  and  lead- 
ing northward  out  of  Portsmouth-road,  Putney 
(Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch). — Consent. 

Chelsea. — A laboratory-house,  greenhouse,  and 
potting  shed  at  the  Physic  Garden,  Oueen's-road 
West,  Chelsea  (Mr.  E.  G.  Rivers  for  the  Trustees  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Company’s  Physic  Garden). — 
Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — School  buildings  on  the  west 
side  of  Mansfield-street,  Southwark,  at  the  corner 
of  Earl-street  (Mr.  A.  J.  Pilkington  for  the  Managers 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr  Schools). — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — Two  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Tenter-street  East,  Whitechapel  (Messrs.  N.  & R. 
Davis). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — A factory  building  on  the  west 
side  of  Tyssen-street,  Dalston-lane,  Hackney,  with 
a portion  of  the  boundary  fence  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  respective  centres  of 
Tyssen-street  and  Tyssen-passage  (Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs 
for  The  Shannon,  Limited). — Refused. 

Rotherhithc. — A warehouse  on  the  north  side  of 
Tanner-street,  Bermondsey,  at  the  corner  of 
Finnimore-court  and  to  extend  over  Rowland's- 
court  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hall  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Hughes). — 
Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Hammersmith. — A block  of  dwelling-houses  on 
the  west  side  of  Wood-lane,  Uxbridge-road,  Shep- 
herd’s Bush,  northward  of  No.  3,  Wood-lane,  with 
an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  T.  Athey 
for  Mr.  H.  Oliver). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A two-story  dwelling-house  on  the 
east  side  of  Farley-road,  Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of 
Davenport-road,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at 
the  rear  (Mr.  C.  Farley). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A deviation  from  the 
plans  approved  on  July  sr,  1S99,  under  Section  41 
(i)(vi.)  of  the  Act,  for  the  erection  of  a block  of 
residential  flats  on  the  site  of  No.  25,  Hanover- 
square,  at  the  corner  of  George-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at 
the  rear,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  erection  of  a small 
addition  at  the  first-floor  level  at  the  rear  of  the 
premises  (Messrs.  C.  Bell.  Withers,  & Meredith  for 
Mr.  G.  H.  Schofield). — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — Three  dwelling-houses,  wilh  shops 
on  the  ground  Hoor,  on  the  north  side  of  Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel,  at  the  corner  of  Church- 
lane,  with  irregular  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Mr. 
H.  O.  Ellis  for  Mr.  S.  Kirstein). — Consent. 

Walworth. — The  reduction  of  the  area  of  the  open 
space  at  the  rear  of  No.  92,  New  Kent-road,  Wal- 
worth (Mr.  A.  S.  Tayler  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Murphy  Memorial  Hall).— Consent. 

Hojborn. — A block  ot  residential  flats  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  47,  4S,  and  49,  Hunter-street,  and  No.  9, 
Handel-street,  Brunswick-square,  St.  Pancras,  with 
an  irregular  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  J.  Davis  for 
Messrs.  Brown  Brothers).— Refused. 

Kensington,  South. — A block  of  residential  flats, 
with-business  premises  on  the  basement,  ground  and 
iirst  floors,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Brompton- 
road,  Kensington,  at  the  corner  of  New-street,  with 
an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  C.  W. 
Stephens  for  Harrod's  Stores,  Limited).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Hackney,  Central — Additions  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  respectively  of  a church  on  the  north  side  of 
Pembury-grove,  Lower  Clapton,  with  the  forecourt 
fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  J.  W.  Dnnford  for  the 

Trustees  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church) 

Consent. 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Hackney,  North. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
90,  Stamford-hill,  Hackney,  to  abut  upon  Grove- 
lane  (Mr.  E.  Bates  for  Messrs.  Welford  & Co  ) — 
Consent.  , '' 

Battersea.— Seven  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Winders- road,  Battersea,  between  Battersea  Dis- 
pensary and  Simpson-street  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph 
Son,  & Smithem  for  Mrs.  Simpson).— Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Rotherhithc.— A medical  officer’s  house  at  South- 
wharf,  Rotherhithe.  and  the  erection  of  two  cottages 
on  the  east  side  of  a private  way  out  of  the  south 
side  of  Rotherhithe-street  (Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle 
& Son  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board)  — 
Consent  h 


niicrauon  oj  Building. 

Hampstead.— A greenhouse  on  the  east  side 
Ao.  2,  Hampstead  Hill-gardens,  Rosslyn  Hi 
H.a™.Pstead-  a portion  of  such  greenhou: 
within  4 ft.  of  the  party-wall  between  such  greei 
house  and  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  No.  12,  Rossh 
Hill,  without  such  party-wall  being  carried  up  - 
required  by  Section  39  (2)  of  the  Act  (Mr  F 
Potter  for  Mr.  R.  G.  Orr)  —Consent. 


Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Daniel  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley,  sanctioning  the  forma- 


tion or  laying  out  of  a new  street  for  carriage 
traffic  out  of  the  east  side  of  Eliot  Park,  Blackheath, 
and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a 
portion  of  Eliot  Park  (Messrs.  Kennard  Brothers). 
That  the  name  Oakcroft-road  be  approved  for  the 
new  street. — Agreed. 

Poplar.— A deviation  from  the  plan  sanctioned  by 
the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  June  3, 
18S1,  for  the  formation  of  streets  in  continuation  of 
Portree-street  and  Lee-place  (now  known  as 
Lanrick-road),  Poplar,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  direc- 
tion and  extent  of  those  streets  (Mr.  C.  Duncli  for 
Mr.  J.  Abbott). — Agreed. 

Rothcrhithe. — That  the  Council  do  make  no  order 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Aldwinckle  & Son  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  for  sanction  to  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  out 
of  the  south  side  of  Rotherhithe-street,  Rotherhithe, 
on  a portion  of  South  Wharf. — Agreed. 

Poplar. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  II. 
Hooper,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  lay- 
ing out  of  a street  for  carriage  traffic  in  continua- 
tion of  Cahir-street,  East  Ferry-road,  Milwall  (for 
Lady  Margaret  Charteris). — Agreed. 

• Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co.  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  on  the  Bowater  estate,  Trinity-street,  Wool- 
wich-road,  Woolwich  (for  the  trustees  of  the  Bo- 
water estate). — Agreed. 

Southwark,  West. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Hubbard  & Moore  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out,  for  foot  traffic  onlv,  of  a 
street  to  lead  out  of  the  west  side  of  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  near  Sumner-street  (for  Mr.  H.  Ward). 
— Agreed. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 
Woolwich. — An  electricity  generating  station  and 
works  on  the  east  side  of  White  Hart-road,  Plum- 
stead-marshes  (Mr  F.  Sumner  for  the  Council  of 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Woolwich).— Consent 

Means  of  Escape  front  top  of  High  Buildings. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Means  of  escape  in 
case  of  lire  on  the  eighth  story  of  a proposed  block 
of  residential  flats  to  be  known  as  No.  10,  Park-lane, 
St.  George.  Hanover-square  (Messrs.  Rolfe  6t 
Matthews  for  Sandow’s,  Limited) — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Islington,  West. — Retention  of  two  wooden  sign 
boards  on  the  south-west  side  of  Holloway-road, 
Islington,  one  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  Marl- 
borough Theatre,  and  the  other  at  the  corner  of 
Parkhurst-road  (Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  Mr.  F.  W. 
Purcell). — Consent. 

Strand. — Retention  of  a temporary  stone  landing 
with  a wooden  goods  shoot  under,  at  No.  71, 
Jermyn-street,  St.  James's,  to  abut  upon  Burv- 
street  (Mr.  G.  F.  Harrington  for  Messrs.  Standen  & 
Co.). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Poplar. — An  iron  workshop  on  the  west  side  of 
Norm-street,  Poplar  (Messrs.  T.  Evans  & Son).— 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Working-class  Dwellings. 
Lambeth,  North.— That  the  Council’s  resolution  of 
February  19,  wilh  respect  to  the  erection  of  three 
blocks  of  dwelling-houses  to  be  inhabited  by  per- 
sons of  the  working-classes  on  a site  between 
Gloucester-street  and  Burdett-street,  Lambeth,  be 
modified,  so  that  the  time  within  which  such 
dwelling-houses  were  required  to  be  completed  be 
extended  to  two  years. — Agreed. 

Conversion  of  Building. 

Hampstead — The  conversion  into  dwelling-rooms 
of  the  first  floor  over  the  stables  on  the  west  and 
south  sides  of  a yard  out  of  the  west  side  of  Belsize- 
lane,  Hampstead  (Mr.  F.  Wildy  for  Mr.  W. 
Burdett). — Refused. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plan. 

Hoi  born. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified  by 
the  District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of  the  Act,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  two 
houses  (with  shops  on  the  ground  Hoor)  and  a ware- 
house building,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  66  and  6S,  Theo- 
bald's-road,  and  No.  1,  Emerald-street,  Holborn 
(Mr.  R-  L.  Cox  for  Mr.  M.  Boyce).— Refused. 

X anting  of  Streets. 

Battersea. — That  the  new  streets  on  the  site  of 
the  Latchmere  allotments,  Sheepcote-lane,  Batter- 
sea, be  named  Burns-road,  Council-street,  Joubert- 
street,  and  Odger-street. — Agreed. 


Trinity  Hospital,  Leicester —The  Mayor  of 
Leicester  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
memorial-stone  of  the  new  Trinity  Hospital,  in  the 
Newarke,  Leicester,  on  the  20th  ult.  The  new 
building  will  accommodate  twenty  men  and 
seventeen  women,  with  apartments  for  the  matron 
and  other  attendants,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  12,000/.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  R.  J.  & 
J.  Goodacre,  the  builders  Messrs.  W.  Moss  & Sons, 
Limited.  Loughborough,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works 
Mr.  I.  Basford. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
(Dublin  Local  Section). — The  first  Report 
of  the  Dublin  Section  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  has  been  issued.  The 
Report  commences  with  commenting  on  the 
great  loss  the  Section  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  its  first  Chairman,  Professor  Fitz- 
gerald. For  the  Session  1901-1902  Professor 
W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  has  been  elected  Chair- 
man, Mr.  J.  \Y.  Towle  Vice-Chairman,  and  the 
Committee  consists  of  Messrs.  C.  A.  Burge, 
C.  P.  C.  Cummins,  F.  Gill,  Monsignor  G. 
Molloy,  D.D.,  D.Sc.,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Porte,  W. 
Tatlovv,  P.  S.  Sheardown,  F.  T.  Troulon,  D.Sc., 
F.  R.S.,  G.  F.  Pilditch,  and  M.  C.  Olsson. 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  AND  ITS  SITE. 

The  Earl  of  Jersey's  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  have  found  as  proved  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  for  their  compulsory  acquisition 
of  a portion  of  the  site  of  Christ’s  Hospital 
upon  arbitration.  For  acres  the  Governors 
are  willing,  we  understand,  to  pay  117,000/.  ; 
Christ's  Hospital  require  201,000/.,  but  desire  rather 
to  sell  the  entire  site  for  750,000/.  On  behalf 
of  the  Council  of  Almoners  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  K.C.,  urged  that  they  could  not 
accept  arbitration,  inasmuch  as  they  owned  a site 
of  5^  acre3  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London  for 
which  specific  offers  of  720,000 /.  and  700,000 /. 
had  been  made  to  them.  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  set  forth  their  need  of  more  room 
for  the  adequate  treatment  of  out-patients  and 
casualty  patients,  for  the  nursing  staff,  operating- 
theatres,  and  mortuary,  also  ior  a new  pathological 
department,  for  isolated  blocks  for  infectious 
diseases,  and  for  their  resident  medical  staff.  At 
their  meeting  last  week  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  carried  a report  prepared  by  their  City 
Lands  Committee  upon  the  two  Bills  now  before 
Parliament,  recommending  that  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  interests  involved,  no  oppo- 
sition should  be  offered  to  the  acquisition  by  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  of  the  land  shortly  to  be 
vacated  by  Christ’s  Hospital.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  Alderman  Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips  is 
reported  to  have  stated  that  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  two  offers  we  cite  above  the  tendering 
parties  are  now  bringing  an  action  against  the 
Almoners  for  non-fulfilment  of  their  contract,  and 
that  under  the  Charity  Commissioners'  scheme  for 
removal  of  the  boys'  boarding  school  to  Horsham 
the  charity  had  suffered  a loss  ot  between  7,000/. 
and  8,000/.  a year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
announced  that  the  petition  of  the  London  County 
Council  praying  to  be  heard  against  the  Bill  for 
authorising  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  site  will 
represent  that  there  is  a great  and  increasing  need 
for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; that  there  is  no  precedent  for  abro- 
gating the  provisions  of  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds 
Act  for  the  purposes  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
lands  to  which  that  Act  applies  and  enabling  them 
to  be  sold  as  ordinary  building  land  for  ordinary 
commercial  objects  ; that  the  existing  buildings 
would  suitably  serve  for  the  science  school  and  the 
girls'  day  school  (i,oco  pupils)  which  the  Gover- 
nors are  required  to  provide  on  a site  distant 
not  further  than  three  miles  from  the  Royal 
Exchange ; that  the  Council  should  be  enabled 
to  acquire  certain  parts  of  the  site  and  build- 
ings which  possess  historical  and  architectural 
interest ; and  that  a clause  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill  for  precluding  the  erection  of  buildings  upon 
the  ground  except  in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
obligations  applying  to  the  County  of  London 
generally,  and  to  secure  the  transfer  to  the  Council 
of  any  objects  of  antiquarian,  archieologica),  or  geo- 
logical interest  that  may  be  excavated.  The 
Almoners’  Bill  will  be  read  for  the  second  time 
at  an  earlyr  date  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A statement  issued  by  the  Governors  of  Christ's 
Hospital  avers  that  the  cost  of  the  migration  to 
Horsham,  though  cut  down  in  every  possible  way, 
amounts  to  no  less  than  550,000/ , and  that  the 
valuable  character  of  the  Newgate-street  site  was 
indeed  the  main  justification  for  the  compulsory 
removal  of  the  school  from  London.  We  may 
point  out  that  the  Charity  Commissioners'  scheme 
includes  no  provision  for  a disposal  of  the  hospital 
buildings  and  their  site.  The  authority  of  an  Act  is 
required  before  the  Governors  can  give  a good  title 
to  the  land  for  building  purposes.  Some  parts  of 
the  site  are  leasehold,  and  some  part  has  been  used 
for  interments. 


Co-operative  Buildings,  Exeter— The  foun- 
dation stone  has  just  been  laid  of  new  premises  for 
the  Exeter  Co-operative  Society  at  St.  Sidwells. 
The  buildings  will  cost  about  10,000/.,  but  the  section 
to  be  now  erected  will  cost  only  between  2,000/.  and 
3,000/.  The  elevation  of  the  block  will  be  of  red 
brick,  and  the  central  gable  will  have  a clock  tower- 
ette.  Mr.  F.  J.  Commin.  Exeter,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  G.  Herbert, 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  ANCIENT  ART. 

Sir, — In  his  recent  lecture  at  the  R.I.B.A., 
'rofessor  Petrie  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the 
arly  form  of  Greek  column  increasing  in  size 
■om  bottom  to  top. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
xplaining  the  peculiarity.  An  examination  of 
ny  old  timber  building  will  show  that  the 
lain  posts  are  always  placed  butt  upwards. 

Old  workmen,  who  still  retained  many  old 
uilding  traditions,  have  assured  me  that  the 
bject  of  this  was  to  let  the  sap  run  out.  It  is 
asy,  at  any  rate,  to  understand  the  fancy  that 
amp  would  not  rise  from  the  ground  the 
rrong  way  of  the  cells  ; for  aught  I know, 
oth  theories  may  be  correct. 

Internally  the  butt  ends  were  roughly 
irmed  into  spreading  corbels,  that  gave  extra 
upport  to  the  tie-beams,  and  externally  we  are 
11  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
preads  of  the  butts  of  corner  posts  were 
arved  into  angels  and  other  legendary  beings. 

The  same  reasons  that  influenced  the 
Iedkeval  doubtless  affected  the  Greek  builder, 
nd  the  columns,  which  were  originally  of 
rood,  were  placed  butt  upwards,  and  in  time 
le  tops  of  the  butt  formed  into  capitals,  the 
nver  end  remaining  naturally  without  base. 

If  the  trees  were  conifers,  as  is  probable,  the 
utts  would  be  more  regularly  shaped  than  our 
mglish  oak.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 


WHAT  IS  A “SHINER”? 

SIR, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Kampe's  question  in  your 
.st,  I believe  “shiner  " is  a West-country  term,  and 
there  used  to  denote  a thin  stone  built  face 
utwards — being,  in  fact,  a small  stone,  but  looking 
ke  a large  one  when  in  place.  J.  H. 


Zb e Student's  Column. 


ANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
20.— Traps. 

B PLUMBER'S  trap  is  a vessel  affording 
a free  passage  for  water  but  not  for 
air.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  merely 
bent  pipe  (fig.  1) ; the  bend  retains  the  last 
ortion  of  the  water  entering  it,  and  as  the 
/ater  occupies  the  full  bore  of  the  bent  portion 
f the  pipe,  it  affords  a barrier  against  the 
assage  of  air. 

The  waste-pipes  from  all  sanitary  fittings, 
xcept  water-closets  and  perhaps  slop  sinks, 
ught  to  be  disconnected  from  the  drains  by 
ieing  made  to  discharge  over  or  into  trapped 
[ullies  placed  in  the  ground  outside  the  build- 
ng.  These  drain-traps,  however,  are  not 
ufficient  to  prevent  foul  air  passing  into  the 
milding.  The  water  in  the  trap  may  be  so 
Larged  with  impurities  as  to  give  off  un- 
ileasant  gases,  and  experiments  have  shown 
hat  if  the  air  on  one  side  of  a trap  is  polluted, 
l small  but  appreciable  amount  of  the  pollution 
ran  after  a time  be  traced  on  the  other 
tide  ; in  other  words,  the  foul  gases  may 
)e  absorbed  by  the  water  on  one  side  and 
*iven  off  again  on  the  other.  An  untrapped 
vaste-pipe,  even  though  disconnected  from 
he  drain,  may  thus  convey  impure  air  from 
he  drain  into  the  house.  But  waste-pipes 
hemselves  are  often  seriously  fouled  by  the 
massage  of  dirty  liquids  through  them,  and  the 
ieposits  in  the  pipes  decompose  and  give  off 
oul  gasses,  which  are  drawn  into  the  house 
jnless  a trap  is  interposed.  The  waste-pipes 
rom  sinks  and  urinals  are  often  extremely 
althy,  and  those  from  baths  and  lavatories  are 
seldom  entirely  free  from  soapy  deposits. 
Every  sanitary  fitting  ought  therefore  to  have 
a trap,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  waste-pipe  as 
near  the  fitting  as  possible. 

A good  trap  should  be  self-cleansing,  and 
should  have  a sufficient  depth  of  seal  and  a 
reasonable  resistance  to  siphonage.  Round- 
pipe  traps  are  most  easily  kept  clean,  as  the 
water  passes  through  them  with  considerable 
volocity  and  there  are  no  corners  for  the  reten- 
tion of  filth.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
more  easily  emptied  by  siphonage  than  traps 
of  some  other  types.  Siphonage  can,  how- 
ever, be  prevented  by  means  of  an  air-pipe 
carried  from  a point  near  the  outlet  of  the  trap, 
and  round-pipe  traps,  if  properly  ventilated, 


are  undoubtedly  the  best.  Several  modifications 
of  the  round-pipe  trap  have  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  risk 
of  siphonage,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
The  seal  of  a trap  (other  than  a round-pipe 
trap  under  a valve  closet)  is  seldom  entirely 
destroyed  either  by  siphonage  or  momentum, 
unless  two  or  more  fittings  are  connected  to  the 
same  waste-pipe,  but  a considerable  portion  of 
the  water  may  be  drawn  out  by  siphonage  or 
carried  out  by  the  momentum  of  the  discharge; 
the  depth  of  the  water-seal  is  therefore  reduced, 
and,  if  the  fitting  is  not  used  again  for  a long 
time,  evaporation  may  lower  the  level  of  the 
water  to  a point  below  the  dip,  and  air  can  then 
pass  through  the  trap. 

The  D trap  has  been  so  frequently  con- 
demned by  sanitarians  that  it  is  now  never  used 
by  any  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
modern  plumbing.  It  cannot  possibly  be  kept 
clean  and  becomes  in  time  a miniature  cess- 
pool. Its  only  advantage  is  that  it  cannot  be 
unsealed  by  siphonage  ; but  this  is  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  uncleanliness. 
The  numerous  seams  are  also  sources  of  danger, 
and  the  dip-pipe  mav  be  corroded  through  and 
allow  the  passage  of  foul  air,  the  defect,  per- 
haps, remaining  unnoticed  for  a long  time,  as 
the  dip-pipe  is  concealed  within  the  body  of 
the  trap.  The  “mansion”  trap,  although  an 
improvement  on  the  D trap,  soon  becomes  foul 
and  is  now  never  used. 

The  “ bell  ” trap  (fig.  2)  has  been  very  largely 
used  for  sinks.  It  consists  of  a cup  (generally 
of  lead)  with  a stand-pipe  in  the  middle,  over 
which  is  placed  the  brass  grate,  to  the  under- 
side of  which  a “bell'' is  attached.  The  bell 
dips  into  the  water  contained  in  the  cup  below, 
and  thus  forms  the  seal  of  the  trap.  The  trap 
is  not  self-cleansing,  the  depth  of  seal  is  often 
less  than  £ in.,  and  the  flow  through  the  trap  is 
so  sluggish  that  servants  often  remove  the  bell 
and  grate,  thus  allowing  a free  passage  for  the 
air  from  the  waste-pipe.  In  some  cases  the 
grate  is  hinged,  but  this  is  no  improvement 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

Antil's  lead  trap  (fig.  3)  is  better,  but  cannot 
be  recommended.  The  form  illustrated  is 
intended  for  sinks,  and  is  made  in  sizes  from 
2\  to  4 in.  at  the  top,  but  a modification  of  it  (in 
lead  or  brass)  is  still  used  for  high-class 
lavatories.  Such  a trap  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  A 
trap  of  the  same  general  design,  but  with  side 
outlet  is  illustrated  in  fig.  5.  Deposits  are 
certain  to  occur,  and  the  cleansing  screws  at  A 
are  therefore  absolutely  necessary.  Cast  lead 
traps  for  sinks  are  also  made  of  the  same 
design  as  fig.  4,  but  with  longer  necks  to  pass 
well  through  the  sink  for  the  purpose  of  solder- 
ing the  lead  cone  to  the  inlet  of  the  trap.  Lead 
cones  (fig.  6)  for  i£  in.  traps  are  made  to 
receive  3 or  3^  in.  grates,  and  those  for  i.Y  in. 
traps  to  receive  3^  or  4 in.  grates.  The  large 
grates,  of  course,  ensure  a better  flow  through 
the  traps,  but  even  with  this  improvement  the 
traps  are  not  self-cleansing,  and  foul  air  may 
pass  into  the  house  though  perforations  or 
cracks  in  the  concealed  midfeather.  Traps  of 
the  kind  illustrated  in  figs.  4 and  5 are  often 
known  as  “oval”  traps  from  the  shape  of  the 
horizontal  section  of  the  bodies. 

Round-pipe  traps  are  made  in  various  forms, 
known  by  distinctive  names.  Fig.  7 shows  an 
“ S ” trap,  fig.  8 a “ three-quarter  S ” or  “ open 
S,”  fig.  9 a “ P ” trap,  fig.  10  a “ bag  ” trap, 
fig-  11  a “Q”  trap,  and  fig.  1 a “running” 
trap.  Drawn  lead  traps  of  these  shapes  are 
often  known  as  Dubois’  traps,  and  are  made  in 
sizes  from  i£  in.  to  4!  in.,  each  size  being 
made  in  two  weights  as  follows  : — 


i4  in 4^  lbs.  and  6 lbs. 

ii  „ 5 n 7 „ 

if  5a  ..  7 .. 

2,  2$,  3,  3^,  4,  and  4^  in.  6 „ ,,  8 „ 

All  the  sizes  from  if  to  3 in.  inclusive,  are 
made  either  with  or  without  cleansing  screws 
as  required.  The  larger  sizes  are  intended  for 
water-closets  and  slop-sinks,  and  are  not  fitted 
with  cleansing  screws.  Special  drawn-lead 
traps  and  bends  for  water-closets  and  slop-sinks 
are  also  made,  as  shown  in  fig.  12,  the  diameters 
ranging  from  3^  to  45  in.  ; each  size  is  made  in 
two  weights  (6  lbs."  and  8 lbs.)  and  in  two 
lengths  (28  in.  and  33  in.)  to  suit  different  thick- 
nesses of  wall,  the  advantage  of  these  is 
that  they  do  away  with  the  objectionable  joint 
in  the  body  of  the  wall. 

Cast-lead  P and  S traps  (with  or  without 
cleansing  screws)  are  made  in  two  sizes,  if  in. 
and  2 in.,  for  sinks  and  lavatories,  and  P traps 


(without  cleansing  screw)  4 in.  in  diameter  in 
two  weights,  for  water-closets,  &c.  Special 
4-in.  cast-lead  P or  S traps  of  10  lbs.  lead 
(fig.  13)  are  made  for  water-closets  and  slop- 
sinks  with  bases  for  fixing  to  the  floor,  and  with 
sockets  for  receiving  the  basins.  Similar  cast- 
lead  bases  and  sockets  are  also  fitted  to  3f  in. 
and  4 in.  drawn  lead  P and  S traps. 

In  order  to  ensure  a more  thorough  flush  of 
water  through  the  trap,  the  inlet  ought  always 
to  be  considerably  enlarged.  In  many  lavatory 
basins  the  waste-plug  is  only  1 in.  or  if  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  effective  area  of  the  opening 
is  reduced  by  the  solid  part  of  the  grating 
below.  To  fix  a 1 \ in.  trap  under  such  a fitting 
is  a mistake,  as  it" cannot  be  properly  flushed 
by  the  discharge.  The  area  of  the  openings  in 
the  waste-grating  ought  always  to  be  greater 
than  the  sectional  area  of  the  trap. 

Drawn-lead  traps  are  of  equal  bore  through- 
out, and  some  plumbers  prefer  cast  or  hand- 
made seamed  traps  with  square  dips  and  weir 
outlets,  as  shown  in  fig.  14.  The  depth  of  the 
seal  is  thus  considerably  increased,  and  a 
better  scour  is  obtained  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trap.  The  size  illustrated  is  suitable  for  water- 
closets,  and  has  an  enlarged  inlet,  and  less 
easy  curves,  so  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
siphonage. 

Cast-lead  traps  of  various  kinds  are  now 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
siphonage  in  the  case  of  single  fittings. 
Smeaton’s  “ Eclipse  ” trap  (fig.  15)  has  served  as 
the  model  from  which  later  designs  have  been 
produced.  It  has  a round  dip-pipe,  and  the 
body  is  designed  to  give  a considerable  area  of 
standing  water  on  the  outlet  side  of  the  trap, 
and  a volume  of  air  in  the  angle  above 
this  water.  In  Hellyer's  " Anti-D  ” trap 
(fig.  16)  the  chief  peculiarity  is  the  square 
outgo.  It  has  the  same  angular  air-space  above 
the  standing  water  as  the  “ Eclipse”  trap,  but 
differs  from  the  latter  in  having  two  thicknesses 
of  lead  between  this  air-space  and  the  inlet- 
pipe.  The  size  marked  A has  a jf  in.  inlet  and 
a 3 in.  outlet,  and  is  intended  chiefly  for  valve- 
closets  and  slop-sinks  ; B has  a 3$  in.  inlet  and 
2j  in.  outlet,  the  depth  below  the  dip  being 
2 in.,  and  is  intended  for  large  sinks  and  baths  ; 

C is  a lavatory  trap  and  has  a if  in.  inlet  and 
outlet  ; D is  similar  to  C,  but  with  the  inlet 
enlarged  to  2%  in.,  and  is  suitable  for  lavatories 
and  small  sinks  and  baths.  A is  of  metal  equal 
to  8 lbs.  lead,  and  B,  C,  and  D,  9 lbs.  ; the  three 
latter  are  made  with  cleansing  screws,  if 
1 equired.  The  depth  of  seal  is  in  every  case 
1 1 in.,  and  even  the  largest  trap  holds  only  2\ 
pints  of  water,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
quantity  generally  allowed  for  flushing  a water- 
closet. 

The  “ Kensington  ” cast-lead  trap  is  on  some- 
what similar  lines,  having  a flat  top  over  the 
standing  water  on  the  outlet  side  of  the  trap. 
It  is  made  in  P or  S form  (fig.  17)  in  two  sizes, 
3f  to  if  in.  and  4 in.  to  2 in.,  for  sinks,  &c.,  and 
in  P form  (4.J  in.  to  4 in.)  for  water-closets. 
These  traps  are  self-cleansing  and  offer  con- 
siderable resistance  to  siphonage. 

The  “ Hadley  Anti-siphonic  ” trap  (fig.  18)  is 
guaranteed  by  the  makers  “to  give  a perma- 
nent seal  under  all  conditions”  without  vent- 
pipe.  It  is  a round  pipe  trap  with  an  enlarge- 
ment on  the  outlet  leg,  and  with  a great  depth 
of  seal.  Partial  siphonage  of  the  trap  may,  of 
course,  occur,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  enlarged 
portion  cannot  possibly  be  emptied  ; the  water 
in  this  falls  back  after  a discharge  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  recharge  the  lower  part  of  the  trap. 
It  is  made  of  lead  in  S and  P shapes,  and  in  the 
following  sizes  : 1,  if,  if,  if,  2,  and  2f  in.,  for 
sinks,  lavatories,  urinals,  &c.  There  is  a possi- 
bility'.of  deposits  accumulating  in  the  enlarged 
portion. 

Mechanical  traps  are  now  seldom  used,  as 
they  are  not  self-cleansing.  The  “ Bower  ” 
trap  (fig.  19)  is  well  known,  and,  although  not 
the  best,  will  serve  as  an  example.  The  dip- 
pipe,  outlet-pipe,  and  upper  portion  of  the  body 
are  made  in  one  piece  of  cast  lead,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  of  lead  or  glass.  A 
light  indiarubber  ball  (A)  in  the  body  of  the 
trap  is  supposed  to  seat  itself  against  the  dip- 
pipe  and  form  an  efficient  barrier  against  the 
entrance  of  foul  air  into  the  house.  The  ball 
obstructs  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the 
trap,  and  deposits  are  certain  to  occur.  A 
perforation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dip-pipe 
might  pass  unnoticed  for  a long  time,  as  it  is 
concealed  in  the  body  of  the  trap. 

Lead  is  the  metal  most  generally  used  for 
the  traps  of  those  sanitary  fittings  which  are 
not  trapped  in  themselves,  but  iron,  brass,  and 
white  metal  are  also  used.  Seamed  lead  traps 
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made  by  hand  are  now  seldom  adopted  ; they 
are  costly,  and  are  soon  corroded  along  the 
seams,  besides  being  subject  to  defects  due  to 
careless  workmanship.  The  seams  are  gene- 
rally soldered,  and  may  be  either  wiped  or 
formed  with  the  tool  known  as  the  “ copper 
bit,”  the  wiped  seam  being  the  better  of  the 
two.  “ Burned  ” seams  require  special  appa- 
ratus, and  are  not  often  made  by  the  journey- 
man plumber.  In  these  seams  the  joint  is 
formed  with  lead  instead  of  solder,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  galvanic  action  set  up  between  the  tin 
and  lead.  Cast-lead  traps  with  burned  seams 
are  generally  produced  in  factories.  The 
example  shown  in  fig.  20  is  known  as  Claugh- 
ton’s,  and  is  cast  in  two  pieces,  which  are 
afterwards  united  by  burned  seams.  Webs 
are  cast  on  at  AA  to  prevent  the  drooping  of 
the  outgo,  which  is  sometimes  so  serious  as  to 
destroy  the  seal  of  an  ordinary  trap.  S and  P 
traps  of  this  form  are  made  in  three  sizes, 
li  in.,  in.,  and  2 in.,  and  running  traps  in 
two  sizes,  ii  in.  and  2 in.  The  lead  is  equal 
to  7^  lbs.  per  sup.  ft. 

Several  1 examples  of  cast-lead  traps  have 
been  given.  If  properly  made,  they  ought  to 
be  smooth  inside  and  the  metal  ought  to  be  of 
equal  thickness  throughout  and  free  from  pin- 
holes and  other  defects.  Drawn-lead  traps  are 
made  by  forcing  lead  through  annular  dies,  as 
in  the  process  of  pipe  manufacture,  but  special 
arrangements  are  adopted  for  bending  the 
pipes  to  the  desired  curves.  Drawn-lead  traps 
are  as  smooth  inside  as  outside,  and  are  of 
uniform  bore  throughout.  When  the  inlets  are 
of  proper  size  the  traps  are  self-cleansing,  but 
the  smooth  surfaces  and  easy  curves  render 
them  peculiarly  liable  to  unsealing  by  siphonage 
or  momentum  ; hence  the  necessity  of  trap- 
ventilating  pipes. 

Cast-iron  traps  are  made  in  various  sizes  for 
sinks,  baths,  water-closets,  and  other  fittings  ; 
several  examples  have  been  given  in  preceding 
chapters^  Tye  & Andrew’s  sink  traps  are  of 
P and  S shape,  with  a midfeather  between 
the  inlet  and  outlet  portions.  They  are  made 
in  three  sizes,  3-in.  grate,  with  i§-  in.  outlet ; 
4 in.  grate,  with  2 in.  outlet  ; and  6 in.  grate, 
with  3 in.  outlet.  Brass  clip  grates  are  pro- 
vided for  stone  sinks,  and  brass  screw  grates 
(fig.  21)  for  lead  and  slate  sinks.  The  outlet 
may  be  screwed,  as  in  the  illustration,  for  con- 
nexion to  an  iron  waste-pipe,  or  plain  for  con- 
nexion to  a lead  waste-pipe.  For  baths  and 
lavitories  the  inlet  and  outlet  are  screwed. 
The  cleansing  screw  is  of  brass,  and  may 


be  placed  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  trap, 
the  latter  being  the  more  convenient  position. 
The  traps  are  without  ventilating  arms,  and 
any  imperfections  in  the  midfeather  may  pass 
unnoticed  for  a long  time.  The  traps  are  gal- 
vanised, but  the  coat  of  zinc  affords  very  little 
protection.  Other  cast-iron  traps  are  coated 
with  Angus  Smith’s  solution,  or  by  the  Bower- 
Barff  process,  but  better  protection  is  afforded 
by  vitreous  or  porcelain  enamel.  The  castings 
ought  to  be  smooth,  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
free  from  pinholes  and  other  defects.  A glass- 
enamelled  iron  midfeather  trap  for  lavatories 
is  shown  in  fig.  6,  chap,  ix.;  cast-iron  bath-traps 
in  figs.  6,  7,  9,  and  10,  chap.  xi. ; and  a cast-iron 
water-closet  and  trap  in  fig.  6,  chap.  xiv. 

Cast  brass  traps  are  often  used  for  lavatories, 
and  less  frequently  for  baths  and  sinks.  A 
common  form  for  lavatories  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 
It  is  neat  in  appearance,  but  is  not  self-cleans- 
ing. The  brass  midfeather  trap  with  vent- 
union  (fig.  22)  is  on  somewhat  similar  lines, 
with  1^  in.  inlet  and  outlet.  Two  forms  of 
bath-trap  were  illustrated  in  figs.  4 and  5, 
chap,  xi.,  the  latter  having  a coupling  for  an 
anti-siphonage  pipe.  The  common  defect  of 
brass  traps  is  that  they  are  very  rough  inside, 
and  deposits  are  almost  certain  to  occur  in 
consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
stronger  and  less  easily  corroded  than  lead. 
Some  makers  prefer  to  leave  the  traps  dull 
outside,  while  others  finish  them  by  polishing 
or  nickel-plating.  White-metal  traps  follow 
the  same  lines  as  brass  traps,  but  are  not 
often  used. 

Glazed-ware  traps  are  made  for  laboratory 
and  kitchen  sinks.  They  are  generally  2 in. 
in  diameter,  in  P or  S shape.  An  example 
was  given  in  fig.  8,  chap.  vi.  They  are  self- 
cleansing and  incorrodible.  Glazed-ware  traps 
for  water-closets  and  slop-sinks  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  chapters  on  those  fittings. 


Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre.  — Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre  has  just  been  renovated,  the  work  having 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Bertie  Crewe.  The  ceilings,  of  lath  and  plaster, 
have  been  removed,  and  silicate  cotton  substituted. 
Other  improvements  include  the  introduction  of  a 
iireproof  curtain  and  the  addition  of  two  “ extra  ” 
exits  and  iireproof  staircases.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  without  interfering  with  the  nightly 
performances,  the  scaffolding  having  been  taken 
down  each  day.  The  whole  of  the  drainage  has 
been  reconstructed.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
John  Weibking  & Sons,  the  general  foreman  having 
been  Mr.  Charles  Abbey. 


3IIustrations. 

DRAWING-ROOM  TO  MANSION, 
SUFFOLK. 

HE  dimensions  of  this  room  are  31  ft. 
long  by  17  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  6 in. 
high,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
large  bay  window  facing  west  on  the  side 
opposite  the  fireplace.  The  walls  are  panelled 
in  mahogany,  the  larger  panels  being  filled  in 
with  a rich  green  silk  material  ; the  mouldings 
and  enrichments  of  the  wood  panels  are  gilded 
in  an  old  gold  tone.  The  ceiling  is  treated 
with  bold  fruit  enrichments  in  fibrous  plaster, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Sons  from  the 
architect’s  design. 

The  modelled  figures  and  other  ornaments 
to  the  mantelpiece  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Taylerson.  A.  N.  Prentice. 


HOUSE  AT  BARNT  GREEN, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The  site  of  this  house  is  situated  on  a knoll 
sloping  towards  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.,  with 
long  distant  views  in  these  directions,  which 
governed  the  disposition  of  the  plan,  and  the 
form  it  should  take  with  the  supporting 
terraces  and  garden.  Rough  cast,  stone,  stone 
slates,  and  old  bricks  for  chimneys,  were  the 
materials  proposed,  with  some  oak  work  inside. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bateman  & 
Bateman,  of  Birmingham. 


HOUSE,  ROSECROFT-AVENUE, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The  site  required  that  this  house  should  be 
planned  on  the  lines  of  an  obtuse  angle. 

The  elevations  were  carried  out  in  red  sand- 
faced bricks,  with  lifting  sashes,  the  frames  in 
external  reveals  with  wood  dressings,  cornices 
to  bay  windows,  &c.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  red  tiles  and  finished  by  a flat  railed  around 
to  form  a belvedere  on  account  of  a very  fine 
view  across  the  country. 

This  belvedere  was  reached  by  carrying  up 
the  back  staircase.  The  plan  indicates  the 
position  of  the  reception-rooms  and  offices. 
On  the  floors  above  are  eleven  bedrooms. 

The  house  was  built  by  Messrs.  Boddy  & 
Chapman;  from  the  designs  of  iMr.  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell. 
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PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARTIN’S,  KNOWLE  — Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan,  Architect. 
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OLD  PARISH  CHURCH,  SHANKLIN  : NEW  LYCH-GATE. — Mr.  A.  C.  Blomfield,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARTIN, 
KNOWLE,  BRISTOL. 

This  design  was  submitted  in  a limited 
competition  for  one  of  the  new  churches 
under  a scheme  of  church  extension  in  the 
diocese  of  Bristol.  In  harmony  with  the 
mother  parish  church  a rather  “ high  ’’  ritual 
was  arranged  for,  one  of  the  features  being  the 
particularly  open  view  of  the  altar  and  the 
ambulatory  for  processions.  Internally  the 
church  would  be  of  local  stone,  with  a green 
stained  oak-panelled  dado  around  walls  of  nave 
and  piers  ; the  spire  was  to  be  covered  with 
oak  shingles. 

The  drawing  was  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1899.  H.  Dare  Bryan. 


LYCH-GATE,  SHANKLIN  CHURCH. 

This  lych-gate,  which  was  the  gift  of  a 
resident  of  Shanklin,  is  composed  of  oak,  with 
walling  of  local  stone.  Messrs.  Cornish  & 
Gaymer,  of  North  Walsham,  were  the  builders, 
and  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon, 
supplied  the  clock,  the  total  cost  being  260/. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  M.A. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  COVENT 
GARDEN  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  circumstances  under  which  opera  is 
carried  on  in  this  country  are  necessarily  pecu- 
liar, seeing  that  the  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House  is  by  no  means  a public  building  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  merely  a structure  erected 
on  lease  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  estate,  held 
for  some  forty  or  fifty  years  by  a syndicate 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  wealthy 
amateurs.  The  principal  interest  of  these 
wealthy  amateurs  is  to  have  the  musical 
representations  they  favour  during  that  limited 
‘•run”  of  eleven  weeks  which  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  fashionable  season,  and 
to  have  the  arrangements  for  the  perform- 
ances made  in  such  a way  that  the  Opera 
House  can  also  be  used  as  a kind  of  social 
rendezvous.  Most  of  the  members  of  this 
syndicate  hold  their  shares  (or  debentures)  at  a 
small  nominal  interest ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
principal  portion  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  opera  has  not  been  contributed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  gain,  but  solely  with  a view  of  making 
possible  that  which  would  be  impossible  if 
worked  solely  on  commercial  lines.  Most  of 
the  shareholders  must  hence  be  looked  upon 


as  patrons  rather  than  partners  in  our  operatic 
enterprise. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  is  an  old  building, 
the  principal  walls  of  which  have  been  stand- 
ing for  many  years,  although  the  internal 
arangements  were  materially  remodelled  after 
the  notable  fire  of  some  forty  years  back.  As 
is  well  known,  the  famous  Opera  House  is 
badly  located  in  an  insalubrious  neighbour- 
hood, cramped  in  on  all  sides,  and  lacking  such 
approaches  as  one  would  like  to  see  associated 
with  the  Temple  of  Art. 

When  this  House  was  taken  over  by  its 
present  owners  some  three  years  back,  its 
defects  were  well  known  and  attention  had 
to  be  directed  to  such  of  the  unsatisfactory 
features  as  might  tend  to  hamper  their  scheme. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bad  equipment  of  stage 
appliances,  which  were  entirely  out  of  date, 
seemed  to  prevent  any  semblance  of  an  artistic 
production.  The  offices  were  so  ill-placed, 
inaccessible,  and  unpractical  in  arrangement 
that  the  annual  expenses  threatened  to  be 
enormous.  Many  of  the  modern  protective 
measures  associated  with  a theatre  were 
absent,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  might 
be  shaken— in  fact,  when  the  syndicate  took 
over  the  House  there  was  merely  an  installa- 
tion of  gas  for  lighting  purposes,  whilst,  of 
course,  the  electric  light  should  long  ago  have 
been  installed.  In  the  auditorium,  too,  there  was 
much  to  be  complained  of— the  protruding  stage 
was  exceedingly  ugly,  to  say  the  least  of  it  ; 
the  orchestra,  which  was  built  so  far  into  the 
auditorium,  made  the  seating  arrangements 
difficult.  Further,  the  approaches,  particularly 
to  the  stalls,  were  highly  inconvenient,  not  to 
say  dangerous.  The  approaches  for  carriage 
traffic,  difficult  in  any  case,  were  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  only  one  line  of  carriages 
could  put  down  or  pick  up  ; whilst  an  ad- 
ditional exit  used  by  the  box-holders  into 
Floral-street  also  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Notwithstanding  the  financial  position  of  the 
owners,  which,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
is  based  primarily  on  what  we  might  term  a 
patronage  rather  than  a business  basis,  money 
has  been  procurable  to  assist  the  Directors  in 
overcoming  some  of  these  defects,  and  it  is 
the  successful  overcoming  of  the  primary 
defects  and  difficulties  that  we  now  have  to 
deal  with,  bearing  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  mind. 

Firstly,  the  stage  had  to  be  remodelled,  the 
actual  structure  raised  and  fully  re-equipped  ; 
secondly,  the  entire  offices,  stores,  &c.,  had  to 


be  remodelled  ; and  thirdly,  the  auditorium 
with  its  approaches  had  to  be  improved. 
Lastly,  innumerable  installations,  such  as  that 
of  the  electric  light,  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

As  far  as  this  electric  lighting  was  concerned, 
the  directors  proceeded  with  it  from  the  very 
outset,  as  also  with  a number  of  minor  im- 
provements which  were  undertaken  during 
the  odd  months  intervening  between  the  opera 
season  and  the  ball  seasons  of  1899  and  1900, 
but  the  really  important  part  of  the  improve- 
ment scheme  only  saw  its  completion  during 
the  last  six  months,  when,  by  a bold  stroke,  it 
was  decided  that,  ball  season  or  no  ball  season, 
a winter  of  eight  months  was  to  see  the  final 
rejuvenation  of  the  Opera  House  stage.  The 
opera  season  of  last  year  closed  on  August  3, 
1900;  and  it  required  three  or  four  weeks  for 
the  scenery  to  be  cleared  in  the  usual  way. 
Work  was,  however,  immediately  commenced 
on  the  morning  after  closing.  The  first  opera- 
tion, comprising  the  alteration  of  the  audi- 
torium and  the  formation  of  a special  corridor 
and  some  new  entrances,  was  taken  in  hand 
contemporaneously  with  the  second,  which 
comprised  the  raising  of  the  roof  over  the 
stage.  The  whole  of  these  two  sections  of  the 
improvement  scheme  were  completed  by 
October  15,  the  main  roof  alteration  being 
ready  on  October  8. 

The  roof  alteration  comprised  a span  of  90  ft. 
to  a width  of  70  ft.,  at  a height  of  90  ft.  above 
the  ground,  without  any  facilities  for  storage 
accommodation  in  the  vicinity  ; the  building  had 
to  be  kept  waterproof  during  the  alteration  ; and 
the  stage  hands  and  mechanists  were  working 
below  whilst  the  alteration  was  going  on  above. 
The  scaffolding  arrangements  alone  were  most 
complicated,  for  a system  of  suspended  scaf- 
folding had  to  be  applied,  no  vertical  support 
being  obtainable  on  the  span  of  90  ft.  When 
the  raising  of  the  roof  was  completed,  the 
“ gridiron  ” had  to  be  laid  in  a similar  way 
from  suspended  scaffolding. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  these  altera- 
tions, a large  fire-resisting  curtain  was  being 
fitted  in  the  proscenium  opening,  and  the 
walls  between  stage  cellar  and  auditorium 
being  built.  The  curtain  was  put  into  position 
by  October  15,  so  that  Mr.  Rendle  was  able  to 
take  up  his  tenancy  for  his  ball  season,  and  the 
first  ball  was  actually  given  on  October  26. 

A large  scene  store  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
was  taken  in  hand  somewhat  later  than  the 
first-named  work,  i.c.,  in  September,  and  was 
completed  by  November  1,  1900. 
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A general  remodelling  of  a large  wing  at 
the  back  of  the  house  was  thereupon  taken  in 
hand,  and  was  completed  by  January  1,  1901, 
by  which  time  the  new  hydraulic  lifts  in  the 
staircases  were  in  working  order,  and  the 
great  removal  of  stores  into  their  different  new 
places  could  be  undertaken. 

On  January  4 the  stage  floor  was  opened 
and  gutted.  The  stage  was  reconstructed,  and 
the  new  stage  floor  was  closed  in  on  April  4, 
when  the  whole  of  the  work  was  practically 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
mechanical  details  which,  trifling  in  them- 
selves, were,  however,  of  such  a character  as 
to  prevent  entire  freedom  on  the  stage  until 
May  1.  The  gutting  of  this  lower  portion  of 
the  stage  comprised  by  itself  a wreckage  of 
nearly  1,000  cartloads  of  timber  and  the  erec- 
tion of  150  tons  of  complicated  steelwork  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  machinery. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  principal 
problems,  i.e.,  that  of  raising  the  roof  and  that 
of  gutting  the  stage,  occupied  respectively  two 
and  three  months.  The  circumstances  were, 
of  course,  very  peculiar,  owing  to  lack  ot 
space  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  scenery 
that  had  to  be  handled  to  make  room  for  the 
men,  and  much  of  the  work  was  of  an  excep- 
tionally dangerous  character  and  of  consider- 
able risk  to  the  workmen  employed.  Never- 
theless, not  a single  accident,  much  less  fatal 
casualty,  occurred. 

The  results,  both  in  time  and  in  lack  of 
accident,  must  be  attributed  to  a great  extent 
to  the  co-operation  of  all  parties  concerned, 
not  forgetting  the  artisans  and  labourers,  who 
were,  to  a great  extent,  new  to  the  class  of 
work  required,  and  Mr.  Sachs,  who  acted  as 
architect  for  the  work  throughout,  is  particu- 
larly anxious  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
rendered  him  by  the  contractors  and  their 
representatives,  and  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  the  various  firms  worked  hand  in  hand 
under  very  trying  conditions. 

The  new  opera  season  actually  commenced 
on  Monday,  May  13. 

Turning  now  to  the  drawings  which  we 
illustrate,  we  see  the  Opera  House  as  it  stands 
after  the  improvements,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  much  that  used  to  seem  very  ragged  in 
plan  has  now  been  squared  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  general  scheme  might  almost 
be  termed  symmetrical.  Thus,  when  we  enter 
the  main  vestibule,  which  can  now  be  ap- 
proached by  two  rows  of  carriages — i.e.,  private 
carriages  under  the  porchway  and  cabs  under 
a Bow-street  awning — we  find  a double  en- 
trance leading  into  a broad  stalls  corridor, 
which  formerly  used  to  serve  the  purpose 
ot  a kind  of  lumber-room  and  general  store. 
From  this  corridor  we  can  either  reach  the 
stalls  by  going  up  some  steps  that  are  centrally 
placed,  or  by  two  entrances  at  either  end  of  the 
corridor.  There  are  hence  now  three  exits  for 
the  stalls,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  besides  the 
ordinary  exits  through  the  grand  vestibule,  a 
special  lobby  and  exit  leading  directly  on  to 
Floral-street  has  been  created. 

Next,  in  the  auditorium  itself,  the  apron  of 
the  stage  has  been  cut  off  and  the  orchestra 
now  practically  takes  the  place  of  the  apron. 
The  members  of  the  orchestra  are  no  longer 
hidden  underneath  the  stage,  and  as  the  wall 
against  which  they  play  has  been  equipped 
with  light  pitch-pine  casing  and  a double 
flooring  put  underneath  the  orchestra,  affording 
a vacuum  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.,  the  sound  has 
naturally  improved  both  in  clearness  and 
carrying  power. 

Of  other  improvements  noticeable  on  the 
plan  as  far  as  the  orchestra  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  management  have 
better  office  accommodation,  and  that  the 
lavatories  have  been  improved. 

Turning  now  to  the  stage,  but  without 
going  into  any  question  of  mechanical  detail, 
we  find  a thoroughly  modernised  symmetrical 
stage,  with  a gpod-sized  back  stage  cut  off 
from  the  auditorium  by  a fire-resisting  curtain. 
The  stage  has  now  its  proper  height,  which 
allows  for  cloths  to  be  taken  up  without  any 
kink  ; all  superfluous  wood  and  rope  work  has 
been  removed  ; and  whilst  the  stage  itself  has 
been  divided  up  into  sections  which  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  on  the  Sachs  patent- 
bridge  principle  worked  electrically,  every- 
thing above  stage  level  has  been  equipped  on 
a counter  weight  system,  according  to  the 
Brandt  patents. 

With  the  stage  as  we  now  find  it,  every 
effect  that  a stage-manager  can  desire  is 
obtainable  with  a minimum  of  manual  labour, 
but  it  is  only  to  be  anticipated  that  it  will  be 


some  time  before  those  in  charge  of  the  stage 
can  appreciate  the  possibilities  at  their  com- 
mand, or  comprehend  what  the  systematic  stage 
management  of  the  Continent  really  means. 
At  present,  to  judge  from  the  performances  of 
the  first  couple  of  weeks,  one  would  think  that 
the  captain  of  a fishing  smack  was  trying  to 
manage  a torpedo-catcher.  Of  course,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  time  for  rehearsal,  but 
given  mechanics  rather  than  stage-hands,  and 
stage  engineers  rather  than  stage-carpenters, 
things  will,  no  doubt,  gradually  right  them- 
selves. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  back  wing  of  the 
house  we  see  that  the  storage  arrangements 
have  been  entirely  remodelled  and  a good 
supply  of  rehearsal  room  provided ; and 
facilities  for  storage  and  rehearsals  are  at  last 
available  at  the  Opera  House,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  proper  use  will  be  made  of  the 
modernised  accommodation  provided. 

Speaking  generally,  one  might  say  that  the 
Opera  House  has  at  last  been  brought  up  to 
date,  and  that  it  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  Continental 
models,  but  without  the  slavish  imitation  which 
would  be  out  of  place  where  the  circumstances 
are  so  peculiar. 

Irrespective  of  the  technical  assistance  ob- 
tained by  the  management,  the  members  of 
the  Syndicate,  and  particularly  Lord  de  Grey 
and  Mr.  H.  V.  Higgins,  may  be  considered  to 
have  done  a great  deal  towards  giving  Eng- 
land better  scenic  equipment,  for  by  one  bold 
stroke  London  can  at  last  boast  of  an  example 
of  stage  mechanism  which  accords  with  the 
position  of  technical  science  in  this  country, 
and  should  serve  as  a pattern  to  other  theatre 
owners. 

The  following  are  the  contractors  engaged 
by  Mr.  Sachs  for  the  execution  of  the  work  : — 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Colls 
& Son  (manager  in  charge,  Mr.  Collins ; fore- 
man, Mr.  Dowse).  The  ironwork  contractors 
for  everything  above  stage  level  were  Messrs. 
Lindsay,  Neal,  & Co.,  Limited ; whilst  the 
entire  complicated  structural  and  mechanical 
ironwork  below  stage  level,  including  the 
stage  “bridges”  and  lifts,  was  by  Messrs. 
Drew-Bear,  Perks,  & Co.  (manager  in  charge, 
Mr.  Simco).  The  electrical  power  plant  for 
the  “ under  machinery  ” was  provided  by  the 
Thames  Ironwork  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Limited,  of  Blackwall  (manager  in  charge,  Mr. 
Flood)  ; whilst  the  whole  of  the  elaborate 
counterweight  mechanism  above  stage  level 
was  provided  by  the  well-known  Berlin  stage 
mechanist  and  contractor,  Mr.  F.  Brandt,  who 
personally  attended  to  the  installation  of  his 
appliances  in  London.  The  fire-resisting  cur- 
tain was  by  Messrs.  Merry  weather  & Sons, 
Limited,  and  the  alterations  in  the  auditorium 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Supply, 
Limited  (manager  in  charge,  Mr.  Player). 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Brydon. — We  greatly  regret  to  announce 
the  death  on  Saturday  last,  after  a short  and  painful 
illness,  of  Mr.  John  McKean  Brydon,  a Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
of  No.  77,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  and 
No.  31,  Steele’s-road,  Haverstock-hill,  N.W.  Mr. 
Brydon  was  born  in  1S40  at  Dunfermline,  where  he 
received  his  earlier  education.  In  after  years  he 
became  a leading  and  highly  popular  member  of  the 
Fife  Association  in  London.  When  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  began  his  professional  career,  for  which  he 
had  already  displayed  a marked  aptitude,  in  Liver- 
pool. Then,  having  served  under  Mr.  Bryce,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  of  Glasgow, 
he  came  to  London  as  a member  of  the  staff 
of  Messrs.  Shaw  & Nesfield.  He  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  r8Si,  and  a Vice- 
President  for  the  sessional  years  1899-1900  and 
1900-1901  ; he  was  also  appointed  a member, 
1900-1901,  of  the  Art  Standing  Committee.  He  had 
been  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute  during  many 
years,  taking  an  active  part  in  its  general  work, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  Art  Standing  Com- 
mittee ; indeed,  it  is  not  commonly  known  that 
when  he  first  began  to  practise  independently  in 
London  he  devoted  most  of  his  powers  to  the 
designing  of  furniture.  From  that  comparatively 
limited  sphere  he  turned  his  attention  to  domestic 
architecture,  and  at  length  found  his  range  in  the 
planning  and  designing  of  public  buildings.  Mean- 
while, he  had  made  many  visits  to  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  examples  of  classical  architecture  and 
design. 

Amongst  the  earlier  works  which  brought  his 
name  and  talents  prominently  into  public  notice 
we  should  mention  the  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  for  the 
Stone  in  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  in 
1883-1884,  and  the  Chelsea  Vestry  Hall,  of  which 


latter  building  we  published  drawings  of  the  south 
elevation,  with  details  and  two  sections,  on  May  2, 
rSSj.  In  1887  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
the  designs  for  the  West  Kensington  Congrega- 
tional church  prepared  by  him  conjointly 

with  Mr.  James  Cubitt,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  competitive  designs  for  the  new  Municipal 
buildings  at  Edinburgh,  two  elevations  and  two 
plans  of  which  we  had  illustrated  on  June  18, 
1SS7.  On  May  7,  18S9,  the  present  Queen 

Consort  laid  the  first  stone  of  his  New 
Hospital  for  Women  in  Euston-road,  St.  Pancras. 
On  November  9 of  that  same  year,  we  published  a 
perspective  view  of  his  design  for  the  Ladies' 
Residential  Chambers  in  Chenies-street,  Blooms- 
bury. Of  his  other  architectural  works  at  and  about 
that  period  we  may  cite  the  Village  Hall  erected  at 
Forest-row,  Sussex,  in  1S92,  for  Mr.  H.  R.  Freshfield, 
of  Kidbrook  Park  (May  20,  1S93*),  and,  amongst 
country  houses,  “ Lewins,”  in  Kent,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson  ; “ Bournemead " at  Bushey,  Plertford- 
shire  (May  20,  1S93*);  “ Pickhurst,”  Surrey;  the 
studio  at  the_ well-known  French  painter  M.  James 
Tissot  s Chateau  de  Buillon,  near  Besam;on, 
together  with  the  enlargement  and  remodelling 
of  that  old  chateau  (June  15,  1895,  and  May  1, 
1S97*),  in  respect  of  which  M.  Vielle,  of 
Besanvon,  acted  as  resident  architect  on  the  spot. 
Shortly  after  that  time  Mr.  Brydon  won  the  first 
premium,  upon  the  award  of  Mr.  William  Young 
as  assessor,  in  the  competition  for  the  Municipal 
Buildings  at  Bath,  which  were  opened  on  June  11, 
1S95.  His  designs  are  published  in  our  columns  of 
January  9,  1S92  (elevation  in  High-street  and  two 
plans),  May  28,  1892  (perspective  view),  and 
July  10,  1897  (the  Council  chamber.  The  designs  for 
the  furniture  of  the  Council  chamber  were  prepared 
by  himself.  Mr.  Brydon’s  architectural  employment 
in  that  city  extended  over  a period  of  some  seven  or 
eight  years.  His  works  there  comprise  (1)  the 
Technical  Schools  (1S95-6) ; (2)  an  extension,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  25,200 1„  of  the  Pump  Room,  of 
which  his  first  premiated  designs  we  illustrated 
on  March  10,  1894  (north  elevation,  section,  and 
two  plans),  June  9,  1894  (perspective  views  of  the 
interior  and  exterior),  and  May  25,  1S95  (exterior 
view,  revised  design,  proposed  treatment  of  the 
interior  of  the  Roman  bath,  plan  of  additions  to 
pump-room,  and  iplan  of  pump-room  ground  floor). 
His  designs  as  ultimately  carried  out  for  the 
Mineral  Baths  Committee,  after  consultation  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  were  in  some  degree 
modified  as  compared  with  those  he  had  submitted 
in  the  competition,  less  prominence  being  given  to 
the  concert-room,  the  other  accommodation  being 
reduced  in  extent,  and  the  scholcc  only  of  the  old 
Roman  bath  being  covered  over ; (3)  the  Victoria 
“Diamond  Jubilee”  Art  Gallery  and  Library, 
opened  in  May  of  last  year — see  our  illustrations  of 
May  7,  1898  ; and  (4)  his  architectural  treatment 
of  the  Roman  bath— see  our  illustration  (from  a 
photograph),  October  23,  1897.  The  Victoria  Art 
Gallery  at  Bath  completes  an  imposing  block, 
which  embraces  the  Municipal  Buildings,  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  City  Hall,  the  Technical 
Schools,  and  the  Reference  Library.  In  a com- 
petition held  ten  years  ago  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Whitefield  Chapel  in  Tottenham  Court-road, 
Mr.  Brydon  gained  the  second  premium  for  his  de- 
signs upon  the  report  of  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith. 
In  the  competition  (May,  1898)  for  the  Taunton 
Town  Hall  he  was  awarded  the  second  premium  of 
fifty  guineas,  upon  the  adjudication  of  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  as  assessor  ; and  in  that  for  the  New  Free 
Library,  Wolverhampton,  he  won  the  second 
premium,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  being  the  assessor 
(February,  1898). 

His  successful  work  at  Chelsea  was  followed  by 
the  selection  of  his  plans  and  designs  for  the  South- 
west London  Polytechnic  in  Manresa-road,  Chelsea, 
of  which  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  on  July  23,  1891  (March  21,  1891,  perspective 
view  with  two  plans*),  and  by  his  winning  the  first 
premium  for  the  Free  Public  Library  (June  S,  18S9. 
front  elevation  in  Manresa-road,  with  plan,  and 
January  24,  1891.  perspective  view  and  two  plans),* 
opened  on  January  21,  1891.  To  the  Free  Library 
he  added  in  1899  the  Queen  Victoria  Gallery,  erected 
after  plans  which  provide  for  its  enlargement  here- 
after. Mr.  Brydon  entered  the  competition  for  the 
West  Ham  Technical  Institute  and  Free  Library,  his 
design  for  the  public  library  portion  of  which 
we  published  on  August  1,  189G.  He  prepared 
the  plans  and  designs  for  the  science  laboratories 
at  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  in 
Handel-street,  Brunswick-square,  to  which  he 
subsequently  added  another  story  (1897-9).  Last 
year  Mr.  Brydon  was  nominated,  with  five  other 
architects,  to  furnish  competitive  designs  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Sessions  House  and  Central  Criminal  Courts  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  on  which  occasion  Professor 
Aitchison  was  appointed  assessor.  The  designs 
which  Mr.  Brydon  prepared,  we  understand  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson,  are  illustrated  in  our 
number  of  August  25,  1900.  In  1898,  being  one  of 
the  eight  architects  who  were  recommended  to  the 
Government  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  the  new  public  offices,  he  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  block  to  receive  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion,  for  which  a site  has  been  cleared  in  Parliament 
and  Great  George  streets.  Mr.  Brydon  was  en- 
gaged upon  that,  his  most  important  work,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  it  is  painful  to  recall  that  Mr. 
Young,  who  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  archi- 
tect for  the  War  Office  block  in  Whitehall,  was 
similarly  deprived  through  death  from  seeing  the 
fruition  of  his  labours.  Mr.  Brydon’s  designs  are 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  March  25,  1899 
(Parliament-street  front  and  plan),  and  May  5, 
1900  (the  Circular  Court),  and  were  on  view 
in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  1900.  In 
February,  1897,  Mr.  Brydon  was  nominated  by 
Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  as  the  then  President  of 
the  Institute,  for  the  post  of  assessor  of  the  com-  1 
petitive  designs  for  the  Technical  College  at  Sunder- 
land. He  also  acted  in  that  capacity  in  respect  of 
the  Southend-on-Sea  Municipal  Buildings  competi- 
tion, awarding  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare 
(1898).  He  was  author  of  several  essays  and 
treatises  upon  professional  subjects,  including  the 
ollowing  papers,  reported  passim  in  our  journal 
On  “ The  English  Classic  Revival  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries”  (February  23  and 
March  2,  1889*)  and  “ The  English  Renaissance  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century”  (February  14,  1891*),  both 
read  at  meetings  of  the  Architectural  Association  ; 
“ Public  Libraries”  (February  25,  1899*)  and  “The 
Work  of  Professor  Cockerell,  R.A.”  (May  26,  1900*), 
both  read  at  meetings  of  the  Institute.  He  was 
invited  to  read  the  last-mentioned  paper  to  a meet- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  in 
March  of  the  current  year. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Catholic  Church,  Liverpool. — On  the  26th 
ult.  the  new  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and 
St.  Bernard’s,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  Bishop  Whiteside  on  June  17  last  year,  was 
opened.  The  church,  which  has  been  built  next  to 
St.  Bernard’s  Schools,  on  a plot  of  land  between 
Kingsley-road  and  Alt-street,  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles,  with  baptistry  and  porches  at  the  western 
end,  and  a chancel,  with  two  chapels,  sacristy,  &c. 
The  nave,  which  is  83  ft.  long,  with  a breadth  of 
48  ft.,  consists  of  five  bays,  in  four  of  which  the  centre 
space  is  divided  from  the  adjoining  aisles  by  an 
arcading  with  stone  shafts  and  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  the  fifth  bay  being  occupied  by  the  organ  gal- 
lery. The  body  of  the  church  is  lighted  by  four-light 
traceried  windows  in  each  bay,  and  by  two  similar 
three-light  windows,  with  a circular  window  above 
in  the  western  gable,  which  adjoins  Kingsley-road. 
The  principal  elevation  faces  Kingsley-road,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a niche  filled  by  a statue  of  the 
Virgin  to  whose  honour  the  church  is  dedicated, 
Two  entrance  porches,  one  at  either  side  of  the 
west  wall,  extend  the  width  of  the  front  to  77  ft. 
The  chancel,  square-ended  and  flanked  by  a chapel 
on  each  side,  is  lighted  by  two  side  windows,  and 
by  a rose  window  in  the  gable,  the  latter  being  filled 
with  stained  glass,  while  a second  window,  repre- 
senting Our  Lord,  with  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Mary 
Alacoque,  has  been  placed  in  the  north  chapel. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  St.  Helens  grey 
bricks,  with  facings  of  red  Runcorn  stone  to  the 
windows  and  doors.  The  roof,  which  isopen  t:> 
the  ridge  inside,  and  panelled  between  the 
principals  with  moulded  ribs,  is  covered  with  Welsh 
slates.  The  floor  is  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1 baptistry  and  porches,  which  are  laid  with 
brown  tiles.  The  church  will  be  heated  by  means 
of  hot-water  radiators,  and  the  building  has  been 
provided  with  electric  light.  The  cost  of  the  fabric 
is  about  5,500/.  The  building  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Roberts  & Robinson,  contractors,  Liverpool,  from 
desigb8  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Pugin  & Pugin,  architects,  of  London  and  Liver- 
pool, for  whom  Mr.  M.  Shanley  has  acted  as  clerk 
of  works. 

Cathedral,  Brisbane.— The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  cathedral  at  Brisbane  was  laid  by  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  on  the  22nd  ult.  The 
designs  were  prepared.it  is  stated,  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and  will  be  carried  out  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Pearson,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  D.  Carde. 
The  complete  design,  of  which  the  probable  cost  will 
be  100,000/.,  and  which  will  provide  3,000  sittings, 
will  not  be  carried  out  at  present  for  want  of  funds, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  begin  with  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs to  accommodate  1,200  worshippers.  This  will 
cost  35,000 /. 

Truro  Cathedral. — Mr.  J.  H.  Dennis  has  in- 
creased from  10,000/.  to  15,000/.  his  gift  for  the 
building  of  the  central  tower,  to  be  known  as  the 
Victoria  Tower,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Queen. 
Mr.  Pearson,  the  architect,  has  obtained  an  estimate 
for  the  erection  of  the  tower,  which,  it  appears,  can 
be  carried  out  at  a cost  somewhat  less  than  the  sum 
which  Mr.  Dennis  undertakes  to  subscribe. 

Restoration  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Sunder- 
land.— The  Church  of  St.  John,  in  the  east  end  of 
Sunderland,  was  re-opened  on  the  15th  ult.  after 
having  undergone  restoration.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion has  apparently  included  in  its  scope  everything 
except  the  shell  of  the  building,  the  walls  having  re- 
quired but  little  attention.  The  most  noticeable  of 
the  alterations  has  been  the  removal  of  the  three  old 
galleries  which  ran  round  the  church,  and  which,  in 
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the  end,  were  in  an  exceedingly  tottering  condition. 
The  effect  of  this  change  means  that,  whereas  the 
building  would  formerly  hold  about  2,000  persons, 
it  is  now  capable  of  accommodating  something  like 
600.  The  antiquated  high-backed  pew3  have  disap- 
peared, giving  place  to  benches  of  a modern  des- 
cription. On  the  old-fashioned  pew3  there  were 
brass  plates,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  families  who  occupied  them  Sunday  after 
Sunday.  These  interesting  relics  are  to  be  placed 
together  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  church.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  relics  that  have  been  replaced 
are  the  oak  pulpit  and  the  organ.  A great  deal  of 
care  has  been  concentrated  on  the  alterations  in  the 
apse  of  the  church,  the  beautiful  chancel  being  now 
provided  with  new  choir  stalls.  By  the  erection  of 
two  rows  of  oak  pillars,  the  edifice  has  been  divided 
into  aisles.  The  walls  have  been  treated  by  the 
painters  in  a way  that  harmonises  with  the  general 
design  of  the  scheme ; the  ceiling  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a thorough  renovation  ; and  in  various 
other  minor  directions  have  renewals  and  improve- 
ments been  carried  out.  The  restoration  has  been 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hicks  and 
Charlewood,  of  Newcastle.  The  builders  employed 
were  Messrs.  Scott,  of  Sunderland. — Newcastle 
Journal. 

U.F.  Church,  Aberdeen. — A new  U.F.  church 
is  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  King-street  and 
Urquhart-road,  Aberdeen.  Messrs.  D.  & J.  R. 
M'Millan,  Aberdeen,  are  the  architects. 

Restoration  of  Frenze  Church,  Norfolk.— 
Frenze  Church,  about  two  miles  from  Diss,  has  just 
been  reopened  after  restoration.  An  entirely  new 
oak  roof  has  been  constructed,  a block  floor  with 
concrete  bed  laid,  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
restored,  and  slabs  on  the  floor  have  been  taken  up 
and  rearranged.  An  altar-stone  has  been  taken 
up  in  the  body  of  the  church  and  now  forms  the 
Communion  table.  Other  improvements  include  a 
new  altar-rail  and  a new  entrance  door.  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Barker  & Son,  Strand,  London,  were  the 
architects,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  William  Limmer,  builder,  Dickleburgh. 

Restoration  of  Elkesley  Church,  Notting- 
hamshire.— The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  lay 
impropriator  to  the  living  of  Elkesley,  is  shortly,  it 
is  staled,  to  restore  this  church  at  an  outlay  of 
1,400/.  The  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
London,  have  been  approved.  The  restoration  will 
include  a new  roof  for  both  the  nave  and  chancel  ; 
new  chancel  arch  ; the  whole  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  will  be  panelled  in  oak,  prolongation  of 
north  aisle  west  to  the  extent  of  the  tower  ; a new 
north  and  south  porch  ; the  greater  part  of  the  north 
aisle  will  be  rebuilt  ; a window  will  be  inserted  in 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  ; the  vestry  enlarged  ; 
and  a new  organ-chamber  built. 

United  Free  Church,  Cults,  N.B.— It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a new  United  Free  church  at  Cults 
from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  D & J.  R,  M'Millan, 
architects,  Aberdeen.  The  church  is  Gothic  in 
design.  The  gable  of  the  church  faces  the  public 
road,  with  a tower  on  the  west.  In  this  tower  is 
situated  the  main  doorway,  and  there  is  another 
doorway  leading  to  the  staircase  to  the  east  of  the 
gable.  The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  having  a 
centre  seating  area,  two  side  seating  areas,  and,  in 
addition,  the  transepts.  There  is  also  an  apse 
behind  the  pulpit,  where  provision  is  made  for  an 
organ.  The  church  is  seated  to  accommodate  rather 
over  600.  Immediately  adjoining  the  pulpit  is 
situated  the  vestry.  To  the  rear  of  the  church  is 
situated  the  hall  accommodation.  It  consists  of  a | 
hall,  30  ft.  by  26  ft.,  with  session  hou3e  adjoining,  ! 
26  ft.  by  19  ft , the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  for 
large  meetings  it  can  be  thrown  into  the  large  hall. 
There  is  also  a room  provided  as  a ladies’  work- 
room, 26  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.,  while  a tea  kitchen  has 
also  been  provided.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
estimated  at  about  4,000/. 

Restoration  of  Skeffling  Church,  York- 
shire.— The  parish  church  at  Skeffling  was  re- 
opened on  the  17th  ult.  after  restoration.  The 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
F.  S.  Brodrick,  of  Hull. 

Wesleyan  School  - Chapel,  Shipley.  — 
Memorial-stones  were  laid  recently  in  connexion 
with  the  erection  of  a school-chapel  for  the 
Wesleyan  denomination  in  Shipley.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Danby,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect  for  the  school- 
chapel.  His  plans  provide  for  a central  assembly- 
room,  5S  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  wide,  which  will  be 
capable  of  seating  400  persons  on  the  ground  floor. 
A gallery  extending  round  three  sides  of  the  building 
will  seat  250  more.  At  one  end  will  be  the  rostrum 
and  choir  gallery.  From  the  ground  and  gallery 
floors  access  will  be  obtained  to  twelve  classrooms. 
There  will  also  be  other  apartments.  All  the  internal 
woodwork  will  be  of  pitchpine,  and  the  building 
will  be  of  pitch-faced  local  wallstones.  For  heating 
purposes  the  low-pressure  hot-water  system  is  to  be 
adopted.  The  cost  of  the  structure  is  estimated  at 
3,000/.  The  principal  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Deacon  & Son,  Shipley,  and  Messrs.  H.  & T. 
Riddiough,  Cross  Hills. 

Harryville  New  Presbyterian  Church, 
Belfast.— On  the  21st  ult.  four  foundation  stones 
were  laid  for  the  new  Presbyterian  church  in  Case- 
ment-street, Harryville.  The  style  of  the  new 
building  is  Gothic.  The  building  will  be  85  ft.  by 
44  ft.  There  will  be  a large  gallery  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  and  provision  is  made  for  extending 


the  capacity  of  the  church  in  future  by  galleries  at 
either  side  of  the  building.  Provision  is  made  for 
a committee-room,  session-room,  cloakroom, 
library,  and  lavatories.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  church  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  and  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  heating  and  ventilation. 
The  windows  are  to  be  fitted  with  approved 
wrought-iron  ventilators,  and  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Ward  & Partners,  Belfast. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Gault  is  the  builder  ; Mr.  A.  Boyd  is  the 
architect. 

Oxford-place  Chapel,  Leeds. — The  trustees 
of  Oxford-place  Chapel,  Leeds,  are  about  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  a tower 
adjoining  the  present  structure,  and  occupying  the 
vacant  plot  that  exists  to  the  north  and  fronting  the 
Town  Hall.  This  was  part  of  the  original  building 
scheme,  only  that  in  the  place  of  a projected  Synod 
Hall  and  classrooms  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a 
series  of  office  chambers.  The  tower  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  120  ft.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower  there  will 
be  an  entrance  vestibule,  and  the  structure  is  to 
come  forward  to  the  line  of  the  chapel  steps,  and  be 
connected  with  the  chapel  building  by  what  may  be 
termed  a curved  sweep.  At  the  back  an  addition  is 
to  be  made  of  an  octagonal-shape  room  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  a girls’  club.  There  will  be  three 
floors  of  offices,  and  the  material  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  will  consist  of  brick  faced  with 
stone.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Danby  and  Mr.  William  H.  Thorp,  architects,  of 
Leeds. 

Restoration  of  Parish  Church,  Melksham, 
Wiltshire. — In  connexion  with  the  restoration  of 
the  parish  church  at  Melksham,  a figure  of  St. 
Michael  has  been  placed  in  a niche  over  the  north 
door.  The  figure  is  of  Painswick  stone  and  was 
carved  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons. 

Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Redland, 
Bristol. — On  the  21st  ult.  the  foundation-stones 
were  laid  of  the  new  Presbyterian  church  which  is 
being  erected  at  the  far  end  of  Cranbrook-road, 
Redland.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
P.  Munro  & Son,  of  Bristol.  The  church,  which  is 
designed  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  will  be  built 
with  red  Pennant  stone  and  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  will  contain  nave,  transepts,  aisles,  chancel, 
minister’s  vestry,  choir  vestry,  church  parlour, 
lecture-hall,  classrooms,  and  caretaker's  residence. 
The  corridors,  passages,  lavatories,  and  part  of 
the  chancel  will  be  laid  with  encaustic  tile  pave- 
ment, and  the  chancel  steps  will  be  of  Red  Wilder- 
ness Forest  of  Dean  stone.  The  floor  of  the  church 
and  the  whole  of  the  subsidiary  buildings  will  be 
laid  with  pitch-pine  blocks.  The  roots  will  be 
covered  with  red  Broseley  tiles.  The  pews  will  be 
of  selected  pitch-pine,  and  open,  and  the  doors  of 
English  oak.  The  roofs  will  be  open-timbered  in 
pitch-pine,  the  nave  having  hammer-beam  prin- 
cipals, all  the  main  timbers  being  moulded.  The 
roof  of  the  chancel  will  be  waggon-shaped,  with 
moulded  ribs.  The  glazing  throughout  will  be  in 
tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  heating  arrangements 
for  the  church  and  subsidiary  buildings  will  be  by 
means  of  hot  water,  low-pressure  system,  with 
pipes  and  radiators.  The  church  will  be  lit  with 
electric  light,  and  will  have  seating  accommodation 
for  between  600  and  700  worshippers.  The  site  is 
on  the  corner  of  the  roadway  opposite  to  the  New 
Church  and  close  to  St.  Katharine’s  Church. 

Laboratories,  Nonconformist  School, 
Bishop  Stortford.  — At  the  Nonconformist 
Grammar  School  at  Bishop  Stortford  new  labora- 
tories have  just  been  added  at  a cost  of  1,500/.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Ibberson,  Hunstanton  and  London,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  J.  L.  Glasscock  & Sons, 
Bishop  Stortford,  were  entrusted  with  the  building. 
There  are  a physical  laboratory,  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  lecture-room,  each  about  30  ft.  by  20  ft , 
also  a preparation  room  and  stores.  They  are 
fitted  with  fume  closets,  special  tables,  and  appa- 
ratus. The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressing.  The  engineers  were  Messrs.  Ashwell 
& Nesbit,  Bedford-row,  and  the  fitters  Messrs. 
Hammer  & Co.,  the  Strand. 

SCHOOL,  Preston. — The  corner  stone  has  just 
been  laid  of  Plungington-road  new  school,  Preston. 
Plans  of  a new  school  capable  of  accommodating 
300  children,  on  the  west  side  of  Plungington-road, 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  and 
Myres.  The  total  cost  i3  estimated  at  2,400/.  The 
present  structure  comprises  a schoolroom,  66  ft.  by 
26  ft.,  to  accommodate  190,  and  to  be  divided  by 
moveable  partitions  to  form  classrooms.  There  are 
also  a classroom  to  hold  sixty  and  a babies  room 
for  a similar  number.  Adjoining  these  will  be  a 
mistress's  room,  cloak  and  lavatory  rooms,  &c. 
The  materials  employed  in  the  building  of  the 
school  are  brick  and  stone  for  the  outside,  the  roofs 
being  of  open  timber.  All  the  rooms  will  have  a 
glazed  brick  dado  about  4 ft.  high.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  T.  Croft  & Sons.  Preston. 

Library,  Liverpool.— A new  branch  library  is 
in  course  of  erection  at  the  corner  of  Windsor- 
street  and  Upper  Parliament-street  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Shelmerdine,  the  Corporation  Architect 
and  Surveyor.  The  principal  front  elevation  and 
main  entrance  will  be  in  Windsor-street.  Leading 
from  the  main  central  hall  on  the  right  is  the 
ladies'  reading-room,  56  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.  On  the 
left  is  the  general  or  men's  reading-room,  66  ft.  by 
30  ft.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  will  be  the 
lending  department  and  book  store.  There  will  be 
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upwards  of  25,000  volumes  of  books  in  this  branch 
library.  From  the  vestibule  there  will  be  a stair- 
case, by  which  access  will  be  obtained  to  the  base- 
ment, where  is  situated  the  boys'  reading-room, 
47  ft.  by  30  ft.  In  addition  to  the  public  accommo- 
dation above  described  there  will  be  a mezzanine 
floor,  which  will  provide  accommodation  for  books, 
for  the  repair  of  books,  and  for  the  staff.  On  the 
ground  floor  will  be  the  librarian’s-room.  and  on  the 
first  floor  an  assistants’ common-room.  The  entire 
building  will  be  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
main  walls  will  be  of  red  wire-cut  Ruabon  bricks, 
with  Cefn  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  will  be 
covered  with  Cumberland  green  slates.  The  style 
adopted  is  the  English  Renaissance.  The  erection 
of  the  building,  the  contract  price  for  which  is 
upwards  of  12,100/.,  has  been  in  progress  now  some 
weeks. 

Institute,  Walworth.— The  new  buildings  in 
Larcom-street,  Walworth,  for  St.  John's  Institute, 
have  just  been  completed.  There  are  four  floors 
and  a basement  in  the  building.  In  the  basement  is 
the  store  for  furniture  required  for  concerts  or 
lectures  as  well  as  the  heating  chamber  and  appa- 
ratus. On  the  ground  floor  there  are  the  men's 
gymnasium,  the  boys’ gymnasium,  and  boys’ reading- 
room,  with  an  entrance-hall  and  fireplace.  On  the 
mezzanine  floor  is  the  gallery  to  the  large  gymna- 
sium, to  be  used  as  a dressing-room,  with  shower- 
bath,  lavatories,  and  secretary's  gallery  attached. 
The  first  floor  contains  a meeting-room  for  allied 
clubs,  a reading  and  writing-room,  and  a large 
billiard-room.  On  the  second  floor  are  twelve 
cubicles  ro  ft.  long  by  5 ft.  wide  for  resident  members, 
each  being  lighted  by  a separate  window,  a bath- 
room, and  separate  shower-bath,  with  a range  of 
lavatories,  storeroom,  boxroom,  &c.,  and  a dining- 
room. The  kitchen  and  caretaker’s  rooms  are 
placed  in  the  attics.  There  is  a lift  serving  all  the 
floors,  and  hot  and  cold  water  is  laid  on  to  the  sinks 
and  lavatories  on  each  floor.  The  furniture  is  made 
in  oak  from  designs  prepared  by  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Dunn  & Watson,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 
All  the  rooms  and  passages  are  lighted  by  electric 
light.  The  building  has  a frontage  to  Larcom-street 
of  about  66  ft.,  and  the  front  wall  is  faced  with  salt- 
glazed  bricks  of  a warm  colour  up  to  the  gymnasium 
windows,  over  which  there  are  balconies  projecting 
from  the  billiard-room  floor.  Above  this  the  walls 
are  faced  with  yellow  stocks  with  stone  dressings. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Marsland,  Walworth. 

Golf  Club-house,  Bilston,  Wolverhampton. 
—A  club  house  for  the  Wolverhampton  District 
Golf  Club  has  been  erected  on  the  club’s  ground  at 
Bilston.  The  building  has  two  stories,  and  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Johnson  & Baxter,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. Messrs.  Hickin  & Sons,  of  Willenhall, 
were  the  contractors. 

Cricket  Pavilion,  Dunfermline. — A new 
pavilion  for  the  Dunfermline  Cricket  Club  has  just 
been  opened  at  Lady’s  Mill.  Mr.  T.  Hyslop  lire  was 
the  architect,  and  the  following  were  the  contrac- 
ts5 Budding,  Mr.  James  Stewart  ; joinery, 
Messrs.  Mitchell  & Kinghorn  ; tile  and  rough  cast- 
ing, Mr.  John  Robertson  ; plumbing,  Messrs.  Jas. 
Inglis  & Son  ; plastering,  Mr.  William  Ure  ; paint- 
ing, Mr.  Andrew  Wardlaw. 


j i.iDiuuic,,  rtAMYMOEL,  (jLA 
MORGANSHIRE. — The  memorial  stones  have  just  bee 
laid  of  a working  men's  institute  to  be  erected  i 
that  part  of  Nantymoel  known  as  Pricetown.  Th 
hall  will  seat  1.000  persons  and  the  cost  will  b 
about  4,000/.  Mr.  Jacob  Rees,  of  Pentre,  is  th 
architect,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Jenkin  Phillips,  c 
Nantymoel. 

Building  in  Arbroath.— The  building  trade  i 
Arbroath  has  been  fairly  busy  during  the  past  yea 
A large  number  of  plans  for  new  buildings  an 
alterations  and  additions  to  existing  buildings  hav 
been  approved  and  passed  by  the  Commissioner: 
These  include  the  new  joint  epidemic  hospital 
additions  to  Messrs.  D.  Fraser  & Sons'  engineerin 
works  ; new  electric  power  station  in  John-stret 
West  ; reconstruction  of  Burnside  Works  ; wan 
house  additions  to  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Cor 
fectionery  Company's  premises;  and  the  recor 
struction  of  the  Star  Hotel  in  High-street.  Durin 
the  year  forty-nine  different  plans  for  new  building 
and  alterations  or  additions  to  existing  buildint 
have  been  presented  to  and  passed  by  the  Com  mil 
sioners.  Among  the  principal  improvements  carrie 
out  by  the  Commissioners  during  the  year  are  th 
blocking  of  Helen-street,  the  alteration  of  the  roac 
way  at  the  West  Links  old  tollhouse,  and  th 
widening  and  taking  off  a sharp  curve  in  Montros< 
road. 
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The  contracts  for  the  new  memorial  cotl 
hosphal,  which  is  to  be  built  on  a site  at  Ab 
\Vaik,  have  been  fixed  as  follows  :— Mason. 
Thomas  Liddel  ; joiners.  Messrs.  T.  Harris  & S 
P;?£}ber’  Mr-  J M-  Morris;  plasterer,  Mr.  A. 

Pherson  ; slater,  Mr.  Thomas  Black— all  of 
Andrews.  The  architect  for  the  building  is  Mr 
F.  Anderson. 

PnnHPrRE  .lHj>1?L’  BUXTON.-Messrs.  Spiers 
i!ed’.have  erected  at  Buxton  an  h 
called  the  Empire.  The  hotel  is  built  upon  a 
n close  proximity  to  the  Pump  Room,  and  sta 
tlI  U ?VTn  garden  and  grounds  of  twelve  ac 
ine  hotel  possesses  accommodation  for  upward 
300  guests,  and  contains  dining-hall,  banquel 
and  ball  room,  a drawing-room,  and  numerous  ol 


apartments,  a spacious  hall,  and  lounge.  The 
architect  of  the  hotel  is  Mr.  Thomas  Garner,  and 
the  builder  is  Mr.  John  Parnell,  of  Rugby.  The 
furniture  and  decorations  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Smee  & Cobay,  of  London,  W. 

Police  Courts  Bristol. — Bristol  Police-courts 
are  to  be  extended  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Henry  Williams,  architect.  The  extension  of  the 
courts  has  been  made  possible  by  the  acquisition  of 
properties  on  the  north  of  the  present  building  and 
at  the  rear  of  it.  The  same  chief  entrance  will  be 
used  from  Bridewell-street,  but  the  general  offices 
will  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  present  general 
offices  will  become  the  office  of  the  magistrate’s 
clerk,  &c.,  a separate  entrance  being  made  from 
the  street  to  the  general  offices.  In  the  basement 
there  will  be  ample  cell  accommodation  for  males 
and  females,  with  attendants.  Offices  will  be 
provided  on  the  first  floor,  with  waiting-rooms  ; 
and  the  second  floor  will  be  occupied  by 
the  caretaker.  On  the  ground  floor  two  new 
courts  will  be  provided — a large  one,  41  ft.  6 in. 
by  30  ft , and  a small  one,  28  ft.  by  25  ft. — while  the 
present  large  court,  which  is  37  ft.  6 in.  by  27  ft., 
will  remain  available.  The  existing  small  court  will 
be  used  by  the  magistrates  for  an  assembly-room. 
There  will  be  a public  waiting-room  beyond  the 
principal  new  court,  and  easy  access  will  be  afforded 
by  corridors  and  doors  to  all  parts  of  the  building. 
The  new  courts  will  be  wainscotted  in  oak.  and  the 
fittings  and  lighting  will  be  similar  to  those  in  the 
present  large  court.  The  extension  of  the  frontage 
will  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  existing 
elevation. 

Victoria  Arcade,  Lowestoft.  — The  Victoria 
Arcade  at  Lowestoft,  which  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
George  Fitt  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Baptist  chapel 
and  schools,  in  the  London-road,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  building  contains  fourteen  shops, 
with  stockrooms  over,  four  suites  of  offices,  an 
assembly-room,  cloakroom,  and  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men's lavatories.  There  is  also  a public  landing 
and  balcony  on  the  first  floor  facing  London-road, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a refreshment  buffet 
approached  by  a wide  staircase  from  the  Arcade. 
The  building  has  been  erected  for  Mr.  George  Fitt 
from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  George  Fitt  & Co., 
Limited,  architects  and  surveyors,  Norwich  and 
Lowestoft.  The  brickwork  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
E.C.  Pipe,  of  Lowestoft;  the  constructional  ironwork 
by  Messrs  Brooks,  Lowestoft ; the  shop  fronts  and 
joinery  by  Messrs.  Lambert  Bros.,  Kirkley  ; and  the 
painting  and  glazing  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Peck,  Lowestoft. 
The  whole  of  the  glazed  bricks  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  J.  Woodward  & Sons,  Limited,  Swadlin- 
cote ; the  Arcade  roof  by  the  Pennycook  Glazing 
Company,  Glasgow  ; the  electric  lighting  by  Messrs. 
Bush  & Dryburgh,  Lowestoft  ; and  the  whole 
enclosed  by  wrought-iron  gates  supplied  and  fixed 
by  the  B.  and  S.  Folding  Gate  Company,  London. 
Mr.  W.  Forder  was  clerk  of  works. — Norfolk  News. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 
Extension  of  Caledonian  Station,  Glasgow. 
— The  Caledonian  Central  Station  at  Glasgow  is  to 
be  enlarged.  A description  of  the  scheme  was 
recently  given  in  the  Glasgow  Herald.  According  to 
this,  the  extension  will  involve  the  construction  of 
a new  bridge  over  the  Clyde.  This  bridge  will  be 
one  of  the  broadest  in  the  country.  It  will  take 
nine  additional  lines  of  rails,  which,  with  the  four 
on  the  present  bridge,  will  bring  the  total  to  thir- 
teen. North  of  the  Broomielaw,  up  to  the  south 
side  of  Argyle-street,  the  station  will  be  widened  to 
the  extent  of  175  ft.,  making  an  average  width  of 
260  ft.,  while  north  of  Argyle-street  the  station  will 
be  extended  westward  until  it  comes  to  the  building 
line  of  Hope-street,  making  the  main  part  of  the 
station  under  cover  about  340  ft.  in  width,  as  against 
2 10 ft.  in  the  present  station.  The  nine  lines  of  rails 
are  furnished  with  an  equal  number  of  plat- 
forms, varying  from  13  ft.  to  22  ft.  in  width. 
When  the  reconstruction  is  completed  there 
will  be  thirteen  platforms  from  22  ft.  to 
30  ft.  wide.  The  platforms  now  vary  from  350  ft. 
to  680  ft.  in  length  ; under  the  new  scheme 
they  will  run  from  426  ft.  to  900  ft.  On  the  east 
side  parallel  platforms  will  extend  almost  to  Ann- 
street,  but  on  the  west  side  the  platforms  will  be 
carried  practically  as  far  south  as  the  north  line  of 
the  Broomielaw,  where  there  will  also  be  platforms 
for  fish,  fruit,  and  milk  traffic  extending  to  the  edge 
of  the  river.  A greater  circulating  area  for  pas- 
sengers at  the  end  of  the  platforms  will  be  provided. 
This  space  will  be  2,948  square  yards  in  extent ; the 
present  one  is  only  550  square  yards.  At  present 
only  100  carriages  can  be  got  into  the  station  at  a 
time,  but  when  the  extension  is  completed  there  will 
be  standing  room  for  200  carriages.  The  area  of 
the  left  luggage  office  will  be  1,400  square  yards  as 
against  400  in  the  present  station.  The  size  of  the 
parcels  office  will  also  be  increased  from  500  square 
yard  to  2,300  square  yards.  This  department  will 
be  constructed  underneath  the  station  at  the  level 
of  the  street,  with  accesses  from  Hope-street,  where 
a large  parcels  hall  will  be  situated  in  place  of  the 
existing  premises  in  Union-street.  There  will  be 
communication  with  the  several  passenger  plat- 
forms by  means  of  hoists,  of  which  there  will 
be  eight.  A feature  of  the  new  station  will 
be  a cab  rank  about  1,000  ft.  long,  with  a 


platform  at  each  side  Soo  ft.  in  length  and  20  ft. 
wide.  The  entrance  to  the  cab  rank  for  empty 
cabs  is  by  an  inclined  access  from  Hope-street. 
The  booking  offices  will  remain  the  same  in 
number  as  at  present,  but  they  will  be  greatly 
increased  in  size,  more  particularly  the  Union-street 
office,  which  will  occupy  a more  important  position 
than  at  present,  and  will  be  one  of  the  chief  offices 
in  the  station.  It  will  be  situated  at  the  north  end 
of  the  company's  property  in  Union-street,  where 
an  access  to  the  station  will  be  given  by  means  of  a 
staircase  iS  ft.  in  width.  The  intention  of  the 
company  is  to  reconstruct  all  their  Union-street 
property.  It  has  a frontage  to  the  thoroughfare  of 
200  ft.,  and  a building  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
James  Miller,  the  architect  of  the  contemplated 
extension  of  the  Central  Hotel.  The  new  property 
will  consist  of  shop  and  office  premises,  about  six 
stories  in  height.  At  the  level  of  the  platforms  the 
rooms  will  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  travelling 
public.  There  will  be  waiting  and  refreshment- 
rooms  and  other  accommodation,  and  behind  them 
offices  will  be  constructed  facing  the  street.  The 
existing  restaurant  on  the  street  floor  will  be 
restored.  The  new  portion  of  the  station  is  to  be 
covered  with  an  arched  girder  roof,  except  at  the 
part  crossing  Argyle-street,  where,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Corporation,  it  will  take  the  form 
of  a low  verandah  merely  sheltering  the  platforms, 
and  leaving  the  lines  of  rails  open  to  the  weather. 
With  this  break  the  arched  roof  will  extend  from 
the  hotel  at  the  north  end  of  the  station  to  the 
south  side  of  Ann-street.  The  bridge  over  Argyle- 
street  will  have  a screen  on  each  side  18  ft. 
high,  constructed  of  iron,  timber,  and  glass. 
In  carrying  out  the  roof  work  the  west  wall  of  the 
present  station  will  be  taken  down  and  the  new  roof 
supported  on  iron  columns.  The  bridge  over  the 
river  will  be  270  yards  in  length  over  all,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  40  yards,  and  will  stretch  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Broomielaw  to  the  south  side 
of  Clyde-place.  The  substructure  of  the  bridge  will 
be  of  masonry,  the  piers  on  the  quays  and  in  the 
river  being  founded  on  monoliths  constructed  of 
steel  caissons  built  up  with  concrete  and  brickwork. 
The  monoliths  are  to  be  founded  on  sand  and  gravel 
at  a depth  of  30  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
caissons  being  sunk  into  position  by  the  pneumatic 
process.  The  piers  of  the  bridge  will  be  built  of 
granite  ashlar,  hearted  with  blue  brickwork.  The 
superstructure  is  to  be  of  wrought  steel,  the  principal 
spans,  five  in  number,  commencing  at  the  Broomielaw 
being  in  the  clear  97  ft.,  146  ft.,  185  ft.,  164  ft.,  and 
61  ft.  respectively.  These  will  be  spanned  by  steel 
girders  having  parallel  flanges,  and  placed  at  about 
12  ft.  centres.  The  main  girders  of  the  larger  spans, 
those  across  the  river,  will  be  upon  webbed  girders  ; 
those  over  Clyde  Place  and  the  Broomielaw 
will  be  plate  girders.  Above  these  girders 
will  be  an  ornamental  lattice  parapet  girder 
thrown  out  and  supported  by  ornamental 
brackets  from  the  main  carrying  girders,  and 
the  bottom  flanges  of  the  parapet  girder  will  be 
encased  and  finished  in  ornamental  cast  iron.  The 
new  bridge  will  differ  from  the  old  one  alongside  in 
this  particular,  that  the  trains  will  run  on  the  tops 
of  the  girders  in  place  of  at  the  bottom.  This 
enables  use  to  be  made  of  all  the  available  space 
for  rails,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  have  points,  cross- 
ings, connexions,  and  junctions  of  all  kinds  on  the 
bridge.  Externally,  the  piers  will  be  of  orna- 
mental granite  ashlar,  finished  in  towers  rising 
above  the  parapet  on  the  two  centre  piers. 
The  end  piers  will  be  finished  at  a somewhat 
lower  level,  the  contour  of  the  line  of  the  tops  of 
the  towers  being  on  the  line  of  an  arc  of  a circle. 
The  existing  station  at  Bridge-street  will  also,  to 
some  extent,  be  remodelled,  and  the  proposal  at 
present  is  that  there  should  be  eight  lines  running 
through  it  in  place  of  four,  as  at  present.  It  is 
further  intended  that  the  approach  lines  shall  be 
improved  by  laying  two  additional  lines  of  rails 
through  Eglington-street  Station  by  the  construc- 
tion of  another  tunnel  under  Eglington-street.  A 
Bill  for  this  work  has  been  lodged  in  Parliament, 
and  has  already  passed  the  first  House  as  an  un- 
opposed measure.  The  extension  of  the  Central 
Station  Hotel  will  be  made  down  Hope-street,  in  the 
direction  of  Argyle-street,  and  will  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  plan  of  the  station,  a3  the  access 
for  the  empty  cabs  will  be  made  beneath  the  build- 
ing. In  order  to  obtain  ground  for  the  extension,  a 
large  quantity  of  shop,  warehouse,  and  office 
premises  has  been  cleared  away.  The  engineer  for 
the  undertaking  is  Mr.  Donald  A.  Matheson, 
engineer-in-chief  of  the  Caledonian  Company.  The 
contract  for  the  bridge  and  relative  works  has  been 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Sir  William  Arrol  & Co., 
Limited,  with  whom  are  associated  Messrs.  Morri- 
son & Mason,  Limited.  The  substructure  of  the 
station,  from  Broomielaw  to  Argyle-street,  is  being 
made  by  Messrs.  James  Goldie  & Son,  and  the 
carriage  entrance  and  substructure  of  the  hotel 
extension  by  Messrs.  P.  & W.  Anderson.  The  work 
has  been  begun,  and  it  will  probably  be  finished  in 
two  years  and  a half. 

New  Reservoir,  Llanelly.  — The  Llanelly 
Urban  Council  are  constructing  an  additional 
reservoir  at  a cost  of  67,000 /.  The  Surveyor 
reported  progress  to  a special  meeting  of  the  Water- 
works Committee  recently,  and  subsequently  the 
members  inspected  the  work.  The  contract  pro- 
vides for  completion  of  the  work  in  July  of  next 
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year,  but  the  contractor,  Mr.  Louis  P.  Nott,  is 
prepared  to  bring  it  to  a finish  in  March  for  a 
consideration  of  1,000/. 

Aberdeen  Water  Supply.— Aberdeen  Town 
Council  have  just  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Hawksley, 
M.InstC.E.,  Westminster,  to  report  as  to  the  best 
source  of  a new  or  additional  water  supply  for  the 
city. 

Water  Supply,  Wallasey,  Cheshire.— On  the 
21st  ult.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford  Fawcett,  an  inspector 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  attended  the 
public  offices,  Church-street,  Egremont,  to  inquire 
into  an  application  by  the  Wallasey  Urban  District 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  17,500/.  for  water- 
supply  works,  and  an  application  by  the  Liverpool 
City  Council  for  permission  to  borrow  146,000/., 
the  estimated  cost  of  laying  a water-main  from 
Hatchmere  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Wallasey  dis- 
trict. Applications  by  the  Wallasey  Council  to 
borrow  27,225 /.  for  the  construction  of  a reservoir 
at  Gorse  Hill,  New  Brighton,  and  3,450/  for  the 
formation  of  a street  from  Earlston-road  to  Sea 
View-road,  Liscard,  were  considered  also.  Evi- 
dence as  to  the  water-supply  scheme  was  given  by 
Mr.  John  Henry  Crowther,  engineer  to  the  District 
Council.  Several  persons  were  heard  in  opposi- 
tion, one  opposing  on  behalf  of  a local  water  com- 
pany. The  application  for  a loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  street  was  then  considered, 
evidence  being  given  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Cook,  the 
solicitor  to  the  Wallasey  District  Council. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Hammersmith  Synagogue. — The  work  of  deco- 
rating the  interior  of  the  Hammersmith  and  West 
Kensington  Synagogue  has  just  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  a scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Percy 
L.  Marks,  architect,  who  has  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  work.  The  walls  generally  are  of 
a light  green,  separated  by  a suitable  band  from  the 
dado,  which  is  painted  a warm  brown.  The  strings, 

I cornices,  arches,  &c.,  are  finished  cream  colour  and 
the  soffits  white.  The  panelled  fronts  to  gallery  are 
j painted  in  dull  green  for  the  framing,  with  pink 
mouldings  and  cream  panels.  The  woodwork  of 
I rostrum  and  ark  is  grained,  &c.,  to  imitate  American 
walnut ; and  the  columns,  pilasters  and  their  capitals, 
as  well  as  the  corbels  are  marbled  in  imitation  oi 
Rouge  Royale,  with  Brescia  bases  and  pedestals. 

I The  capitals  and  corbels  are  picked  out  in  gold 
] Appropriate  Hebrew  verses  in  gold  are  written  on 
1 the  frieze  over  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  ark.  The 
i work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Chamberlen 
Brothers,  of  Hammersmith,  at  an  approximate  cost 
| of  150/. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Marcel  Lambert,  the  architect  to 
the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  is  carrying  on,  along  with 
the  restoration  of  the  main  building  and  the  two 
Trianons,  the  repair  of  the  fountain  basins  in  the 
park.  Those  of  the  Trianon  and  the  south  par- 
terres are  already  restored,  and  after  the  usual 
summer  fetes  the  repair  of  the  large  basin  will  be 

undertaken. A new  Colonial  Institute  has  been 

opened  at  Bordeaux. — The  Service  des  Bfitiments 
Civils,  having  restored  the  chapel  of  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  is  now  occupied  with  the  repair  of 
the  upper  stories  of  the  facade  of  the 

Chateau,  which  are  in  a dangerous  condition. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Lous-le-Saunier  has 
organised  a competition  limited  to  architects 
of  the  Departments  of  l'Ain,  Doubs,  Jura,  and 
Suone-et-Loire,  for  the  design  of  a new  theatre  for 

Lous-le-Saunier. Important  works  of  repair  are 

shortly  to  be  commenced  in  tne  interior  of  the 
Madeleine  at  Paris,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  330,000 

fr. A new  Mairie  has  been  inaugurated  at  Juvisy 

in  the  old  chateau  of  the  XVIIth.  century,  whicn 
has  been  altered  and  laid  out  for  the  purpose,  under 

the  direction  of  M.  Thauront,  architect. The 

death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  32,  of  M.  Irenee, 

architect,  of  Courbevoie. On  Monday  last  the 

five  new  rooms  in  the  Louvre  were  opened,  in 
which  the  finest  examples  of  French  furniture  have 
been  collected.  One  room  is  devoted  to  Louis 
XI V.  furniture,  one  to  Louis  XV.,  and  three  to  Louis 

XVI. At  Fontainebleau,  a monument  has  just 

been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rosa  Bonheur.  It 
is  the  work  of  her  brother,  M.  Isidore  Bonheur,  and 
of  his  nephew,  M.  Peyrol,  the  sculptor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. — 
Mr.  Thos.  Durrans,  architect,  of  71,  Baker-street, 
London,  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Herbert  R. 
Groves,  formerly  his  pupil  and  subsequently  his 
assistant.  The  practice  will  be  carried  on  under 

the  style  of  “ Durrans  & Groves.” Messrs.  Easton 

& Co.,  of  Broad  Sanctuary,  London,  have  appointed 
Messrs.  Doddrell  Bros.,  of  11,  Bothwell-street, 
Glasgow,  as  their  sole  agents  for  Scotland,  for 
their  Schmidt  superheating  steam  system,  electric 
lifts,  and  other  specialities. 

Cardiff  Electric  Lighting  —The  monthly  re- 
port of  the  Cardiff  Electrical  Engineer  (Mr.  A. 
Ellis)  shows  that  the  total  number  of  consumers  is 


401,  and  the  equivalent  consumption  is  40,022 
8-candle-power  lamps.  This  show3  an  increase  on 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  4S  per  cent. 
During  the  month  2,668  8-candle-power  lamps 
were  connected,  and  in  the  same  period  72,579 
Board  of  Trade  units  were  generated,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  47  per  cent,  over  the  same  month  of 
last  year.  The  calculated  revenue  is  160/  12s.  6d. 
from  street  lighting  and  557/.  ns.  6d.  from  private 
supply,  a total  of  71S/.  4s.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  39  per  cent,  over  the  calculated  revenue  of  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

arch.-kological  Discoveries  at  Dor- 
chester.— An  addition  to  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Roman  remains  at  Dorchester,  Dorset,  has  just 
been  made.  While  some  workmen  were  making 
excavations  for  a house  in  the  road  known  as  Icen 
Way,  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  town,  they  came 
upon  a Roman  iloor  more  than  20  ft.  long  and  about 
7 ft.  wide. 

Ruskin  Memorial  Cross,  Coniston.— To  mark 
the  burial  place  of  the  late  John  Ruskin  in  Coniston 
Churchyard,  a headstone  has  within  the  last  few 
days  been  erected.  The  monument  is  a tall  cross 
of  the  type  lately  revived  from  ancient  pre-Norman 
models,  this  early  English  type  having  been  adopted 
in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  would  have 
wished  for  some  headstone  of  a quiet  and  unpreten- 
tious, and  yet  of  an  artistic  and  decorative,  kind. 
The  cross  is  of  the  hard  green  stone  of  Coniston, 
supplied  from  the  quarries  of  Tiberthwaite,  and 
is  not  liable  to  chip  or  lose  its  pleasant  grey- 
green  colour.  It  is  slender  and  tall,  standing 
some  9 ft.  high.  On  the  side  facing  the  grave,  and 
looking  east,  is  a figure  with  a lyre,  symbolical  of 
Ruskin’s  earliest  works — poems,  and  the  “ Poetry 
of  Architecture.”  Above  this,  in  a panel  of  inter- 
laced work,  is  inscribed  his  name  and  the  dates 
1819-1900,  the  only  lettering  thought  necessary.  On 
the  tablet  is  the  figure  of  an  artist  sketching,  with 
the  pines  and  range  of  Mont  Blanc  indicated 
and  the  rising  sun,  which  was  the  device  on  his 
first  important  work,  “ Modern  Painters.'’  Above 
is  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  representing  “ Stones  of 
Venice,”  and  the  candlestick  of  the  Tabernacle  for 
his  “ Seven  Lamps.”  The  south  side  is  filled  with 
clusters  of  his  favourite  wild  rose,  in  bud,  blossom, 
and  fruit,  and  on  the  boughs  are  three  of  the 
creatures  about  which  he  wrote — the  squirrel,  the 
robin,  and  the  kingfisher — all  symbolical  of  his 
interest  in  nature.  The  west  side,  looking  towards 
the  mountains,  represents  Ruskin’s  ethical  and 
social  teaching.  At  the  bottom  is  the  parable  of 
the  workmen  in  the  vineyard  receiving  each  his 
penny  from  the  Master — “ Unto  this  Last."  Then 
comes  a design  of  “ Sesame  and  Lilies,”  and  in  the 
middle  “ Fors  Clavigera " — the  Angel  of  Fate 
holding  the  club,  key,  and  nail,  which  will  be 
readily  recognised.  Over  that  is  the  “Crown  of 
Wild  Olive,”  and  at  the  top  “ St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.”  The  north  side  is  of  a simple  interlaced 
pattern.  The  cross-head  on  one  side  bears  the 
Globe,  symbolising  in  old  sculptures  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  the  other  side  has  a disc 
with  the  Fylfot  or  revolving  cross  as  the  emblem 
of  eternal  life.  The  monument  has  been  designed 
bv  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  of  Keswick,  a relative  of 
Ruskin. 

A New  Electric  Lamp— Mr.  Hewitt,  an 
American  electrician,  has  invented  a new  electric 
lamp  which,  in  the  laboratory  form  at  least,  has  an 
efficiency  about  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  glow  lamp.  Models  of  these  lamps  were 
exhibited  last  month  at  Columbia  University  to  the 
American  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  and 
excited  the  greatest  interest.  The  main  principle  is 
the  incandescence  of  mercury  vapour  contained  in 
a long  glass  vacuum  tube.  One  terminal  sealed  in 
the  tube  dips  into  mercury,  the  other  is  connected 
to  a piece  of  iron  inside  the  tube.  In  the  models 
exhibited  the  length  of  the  tubes  varied  from  2 ft.  to 
4 ft.,  and  their  diameter  was  about  1 in.  Their 
efficiency  was  exceedingly  high,  a tube,  for  example, 
.J  in.  in  diameter  and  3 ft.  long,  giving  400  c.-p. 
with  a consumption  of  energy  the  same  as  that 
required  by  four  ordinary  8-c.p.  glow-lamps.  The 
light  given  out  by  the  lamps  is  practically  deficient 
in  red  rays,  and  very  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  remedy  this  effect.  In  a patent  for  mercury 
lamps  granted  in  this  country  last  year  to  the 
General  Electric  Company  of  New  York,  there  are 
no  less  than  eighty-eight  claims.  In  the  specifica- 
tion the  efficiency  of  these  lamps  is  stated  to  be 
from  three  to  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
carbon  arc-lamp,  but  it  is  mentioned  that  the  light  is 
of  an  unsatisfactory  colour.  To  remedy  this  defect 
various  substances  are  introduced  into  the  mercury. 
Iridium,  lithium,  sodium,  and  thallium  are  a few  of 
the  substances  mentioned.  It  is  admittedly  only  in 
the  experimental  stage  at  present,  but  the  results 
already  obtained  are  very  promising. 

Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan).— The  grounds, 
covering  about  96  acres,  attached  to  Dollis  Hill 
house,  which  were  opened  to  the  public  on  Satur- 
day last,  have  been  secured  at  a cost  of  50,000/ , 
and  under  the  name  of  “Gladstone  Park  "will  be 
preserved  without  any  curtailment  of  their  natural 
beauties,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
who  frequently  stayed  at  the  house  as  a guest  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  when  public  duties  required  his 
residence  in  London.  The  estate  is  being  surrounded 
by  the  rapidly  extending  residential  localities  of 
Neasden,  Hendon,  and  Willesden.  Contributions 


towards  the  purchase  moneys  have  been  made  by 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  (12,500/.),  the  London 
County  Council  (3.500/.),  the  Skinners’  Company 
(50  guineas),  and  the  Local  Authorities  of  Hamp- 
stead (1,000/.),  and  Hendon  (500/.).  Sir  William 
Houldsworth’s  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  approved  of  the  London  County 
Council's  Bill  for  acquiring  the  park  as  an  open  space 
— the  house  remains,  for  the  present,  in  private  occu- 
pation.— Some  days  ago  the  London  County  Council 
formally  handed  over  to  the  people  the  Hughes 
Fields  Recreation  Ground,  with  its  gymnasium,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Old  Deptford,  which 
consists  of  about  three-fifths  of  an  acre,  with 
frontages  to  Trevithick-street  and  Butcher's-row, 
and  is  part  of  the  surplus  land  of  an  insanitary  area 
which  had  been  cleared  for  the  Hughes  Fields  im- 
provement scheme.  The  ground  is  named  after 
Admiral  Hughes,  who  lived,  it  is  believed,  in  an  old 
adjacent  house  that  fell  into  decay  about  fifty  years 
ago. — The  Parks  Committee,  L.C.C.,  have  been 
authorised  to  expend  a sum  of  640/.  upon  the  laying 
out  of  the  open  space  of  Albert-square,  Com- 
mercial-road, E , which  has  been  acquired  for  the 
sum  of  10,560 /,  upon  the  award  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Clutton,  who  adjudicated  as  arbitrator  in  the  matter 
of  the  purchase  from  the  claimant,  who,  in  1889, 
bought  the  property  at  Albert-square,  comprising 
thirty-nine  houses  and  the  open  square,  for,  it  was 
stated,  22,000/.,  and  preferred  a claim  of  17,792/.  in 
respect  of  the  vacant  ground.  With  the  aid  of  a 
further  contribution  out  of  the  London  Parochial 
Charities  Fund  the  purchase  of  the  43  acres  to  be 
added  to  Brockwell  Park  is  secured,  the  whole  of 
the  required  sum — about  66,Soo/. — being  now  sub- 
scribed. 

The  London  and  India  Docks  Company. — In 
terms  of  a Bill  which  the  company  have  introduced 
this  current  session  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  an 
extension  on  the  south  side  of  the  Albert  Dock,  for 
which  plans  were  prepared  by  their  late  engineer- 
in-chief,  Mr.  Baggallay,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  from 
1,500,000/.  to  2,000,000/.  The  projected  works 
include  a new  dock,  one  mile  long  from  east  to  west 
and  from  260  ft.  (at  the  extreme  west  end)  to  6oo  ft. 
(at  the  entrance)  in  width,  with  an  entrance  lock 
750  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  38  ft.  deep  on  the  sills, 
and  having  three  pairs  of  gates.  The  depth  of  the 
dock  will  range  from  33  ft.  to  39  ft.,  and  the 
quays  available  for  ships  are  to  be  10,000  ft.  long. 
At  the  west  end  is  to  be  made  a new  graving  dock, 
about  720  ft.  in  length,  with  a width  of  8c  ft.  on  the 
floor  and  106  ft.  at  the  quay  level,  and  a depth  of 
30  ft.  on  the  sills.  A cut  will  be  made  for  the 
passage  into  Albert  Dock  of  vessels  which  are  too 
long  to  go  through  the  Albert  locks,  and  to  enable 
vessels  in  the  Albert  or  Victoria  Dock  to  use  the 
proposed  graving  dock.  During  twenty  years  past 
the  company  have  expended  3,700,000 /.  upon  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  their  docks  and 
other  works. 

The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway. 
— Some  extensive  alterations  are  being  made  near 
Blackfriars  Junction,  in  Southwark-street,  as  part  of 
the  company’s  scheme  for  a reorganisation  of  their 
grande  vitcsse  parcels  service,  together  with  its 
transfer  from  London  Bridge,  and  the  opening 
there  of  additional  accommodation  for  passenger 
traffic.  The  new  goods  station  is  designed  as  a 
terminus  for  the  delivery  of  Continental  parcels, 
including  crates  of  pigeons  from  Italy,  millinery 
from  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  fruit,  vegetables, 
&c.,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which 
hitherto  have  been  received  at  the  low  - level 
station,  London  Bridge  — the  original  terminus 
of  the  South-Eastern  line — which  will  shortly  be 
rebuilt.  It  is  600  ft.  long  with  four  sets  of  rails, 
and  has  two  platforms  at  the  sides  of  a cart-road, 
with  space  for  the  unloading  at  one  time  of  sixty 
railway  trucks  and  standing-room  for  eighty  trucks 
besides.  An  incline  from  George-street  carries  the 
road  into  the  station,  which  is  about  45  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  street.  The  buildings  comprise  a ware- 
house with  hydraulic  lift  and  storage  arches,  and 
offices  in  Gravel-lane  where  a large  room  on  the 
ground  floor  forms  a waiting-room  and  shelter  for 
the  labourers. 

Electrical  Lighting  in  Kensington.— The 
Kensington  BoroughiCouncil  have  now  decided  to 
supply  electric  light  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  as 
under  :— Kensington  High-street,  Brompton-road, 
Holland  Park-avenue,  and  High-street,  Notting  Hill. 
Arc  lamps  are  to  be  adopted,  and  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  3,900/. 

Yorkshire  Building  Trades  Federation.— 
The  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the  Westminster 
Hotel,  Sheffield,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  Langdon, 
Sheffield,  presiding.  Representatives  were  present 
from  Sheffield,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Hull,  Scarborough, 
Selby,  Bridlington,  Keighley,  Spen  Valley,  Leeds, 
and  Malton.  The  principal  business  was  the 
appointment  of  a secretary  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe  Hanson,  of 
Halifax.  There  were  four  applicants  for  the  office, 
and  Mr.  G.  Stanley,  Secretary  to  the  Hull  Branch, 
was  unanimously  elected. 

Park  for  Lewisham.— On  the  27th  ult.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Torrance,  J.P.,  chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  opened  the  new  Sydenham  Wells 
Park,  which  has  been  secured  to  the  public  by  the 
London  County  Council.  The  park,  which  is  close 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  17I  acres  in  extent,  has 
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frontages  to  Wells-road,  Longton-avenue,  and 
Taylor's-lane,  and  has  cost  7,000/.,  with  5,000/.  for 
laying-out.  Tennis-courts  and  a quoit-pitch  have 
been  provided,  and  it  is  intended  to  form  a bowling- 
green.  The  land  as  acquired  was  very  undulating 
in  form,  being  practically  a basin  formed  by  the 
conjunction  of  two  valleys.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  natural  undulations  and  the  existing 
watercourses,  and  the  ground  as  now  laid  out 
presents  a series  of  slopes,  intersected  by  broad  foot- 
paths and  ornamented  by  plantations  and  a suc- 
cession of  small  lakes  and  rivulets. 

Silchester  Excavation  Fund. — The  antiqui- 
ties found  at  Silchester  during  the  past  year  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries'  rooms  from 
the  3rd  to  the  15th  inst.  The  year’s  work  carried 
out  at  Silchester  was  begun  early  in  May,  1900,  and 
continued,  with  the  usual  break  during  the  harvest, 
until  December  4.  The  excavations  were  confined 
to  the  large  area,  containing  in  all  eight  acres, 
situated  between  Insula  XII.  (excavated  in  1894) 
and  Insula  XXII.  (excavated  in  1899),  and  extending 
up  to  the  north  gate  and  town  wall.  The  area  in 
question  contains  four  insulas,  which  have  been 
numbered  XXIII.  to  iXXVI.  Insula  XXIII.  formed 
the  northernmost  of  a series  of  unusually  large 
Bquares  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  town. 
A fair-sized  house  at  the  south-west  corner  was 
uncovered  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce  in  1865  ; the 
recent  excavations  have  revealed  an  additional 
series  of  chambers  on  the  north-east.  Another 
house  of  large  size  with  several  mosaic  pavements 
was  also  uncovered  on  the  east  side  of  the  insula, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  its  courtyard  was  a small 
square  building  which  may  have  been  devoted  to 
sacred  purposes.  This  had  been  built  up  round  a 
small  and  earlier  structure  of  the  same  character. 
The  other  traces  of  buildings  in  this  insula,  despite 
its  size,  were  singularly  scanty,  but  the  rubbish 
pits  and  wells  were  unusually  productive  in  objects 
of  interest.  In  pottery  these  yielded  upwards  of  a 
hundred  whole  vessels  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and 
from  one  of  the  wells  was  recovered  another  great 
hoard  of  iron  tools,  mostly  a smith's,  similar  to  that 
found  in  1890  in  Insula  I.,  but  considerably  larger 
numerically.  Insula  XXIV.  forms  a long  and  narrow 
triangular  strip,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  town 
wall  and  its  bank.  Such  strips  have  hitherto  proved 
more  or  less  empty  of  buildings,  but  in  this  case  it 
contained  two  houses,  one  of  which  was  of  large 
size  and  of  exceptional  interest  from  the  peculiarity 
of  its  plan  and  the  number  of  mosaic  floors  in  it. 
Insula  XXVI.  had  in  it  two  houses,  a small  one  on 
the  west,  and  another  in  the  south-east  quarter 
which  was  partially  uncovered  by  Mr.  Joyce  in  1866. 
Its  complete  plan  has  now  been  revealed.  There 
are  also  traces  of  a ruined  house  near  the  south-west 
angle.  Besides  the  houses,  Insula  XXVI.  contained 
traces  of  at  least  three  other  structures.  One  of 
them  was  represented  by  a solid  circular  platform 
with  a cement  floor  27  ft.  in  diameter,  enclosed 
apparently  by  woodwork  or  half-timbering.  The 
coins  found  were  as  numerous  as  usual,  but  not 
very  important. 

Berlin  Fire  Congress. — In  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  from  the  German  Government  to  attend 
an  International  Fire  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Berlin 
next  week  in  connexion  with  the  Fire  Exhibition 
which  was  opened  on  Saturday,  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  will  be'  represented  by  a 
deputation  comprising  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  chair- 
man ; Mr.  Max  Clarke,  A.R.I.B  A.  • Mr  F R 
Farrow,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; Mr.  F.  Hammond,  F.R.I.B.A.^ 
District  Surveyor,  Hampstead  ; and  Mr.  Ellis  Mars- 
land,  District  Surveyor,  Camberwell.  The  deputa- 
tion will  take  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  general 
arrangements  as  to  the  working  of  the  Building 
Law  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  new 
theatre,  factory,  and  workshop  regulations  upon 
modern  structures  in  that  capital  ; and  they  will,  on 
their  return  journey,  visit  Hamburg,  with  a view  to 
studying  the  general  fire  protective  arrangements 
of  the  port  and  the  more  recent  forms  of  ware- 
house construction  which  have  been  adopted  in  that 
city.  The  observations  of  the  deputation,  both  at 
Berlin  and  at  Hamburg,  at  the  Exhibition,  and  in 
attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  Fire  Congress, 
will  be  embodied  in  a report,  each  member  of  the 
deputation  taking  up  a special  chapter  dealing  with 
that  part  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  particu- 
larly conversant.  The  report  will  be  published  in 
due  course. 

The  Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  (In- 
corporated).—This  Institute  has  taken  new  offices 
at  No.  19,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

TdT”!  Disputes  in  the  Leicester  Building 
2ISt  ult-  Sir  Willem  Markby 
attended  at  the  Town  Hall,  Leicester,  for  the  pur- 
P°s\of  officiating  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute 
\r5l<lh/t.C!ntly  oc,curred  at  the  new  Wholesale 
Market  between  the  bricklayers'  labourers  and 

Crete  °D  Ka  <iuestion  bating  to  con- 

fj*,  t ,.Sir  William  heard  evidence  on  both  sides, 

the  mat's1  £**  he  WOuld  Sive  his  decision  in 
rmtnH  U 'D  *5?  C°UrSe  °f  3 feW  dayS.  Subse- 
5mitKy’*kUp?n  ,the  su§8esti°n  of  Councillor  T. 
TVqH»'  <reJm-a  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Sir  Wl-,1-la.tn  Markby  accepted  the  position  of 
friendly  conciliator  in  the  matter  of  the  dispute 


between  the  Leicester  stonemasons  and  their  em- 
ployers, arising  out  of  the  men’s  demand  for  an 
advance  of  wages  and  other  concessions.  State- 
ments representing  both  sides  of  the  case  were 
placed  before  him,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will 
make  a recommendation  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  dispute  may  be  amicably  settled. 

Perth  Masons  and  their  Wages.  — The 
operative  masons  have  agreed  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  the  masters.  Some  time  ago  the  em- 
ployers intimated  that  they  would  reduce  the  men’s 
wages  by  a jd.  per  hour  after  the  beginning  of  June. 
At  first  there  was  a strong  feeling  among  the  men 
that  they  should  fight  the  matter,  but  after  consider- 
ing the  present  dulness  in  the  trade,  the  men  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  terms.  The  agreement  com- 
mences in  June  and  lasts  for  a year. 

Strike  in  the  Building  Trade  at  Newark. 
— There  is  no  indication  at  present  of  a settlement 
of  the  dispute  in  the  building  trade  at  Newark 
which  commenced  on  May  I.  Six  months’  notice 
prior  to  this  date  had  been  given  to  the  employers 
for  an  advance  in  wages  by  the  operative  brick- 
layers and  the  builders’  labourers.  Some  200  men 
were  affected.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  men 
came  out  on  strike.  Negotiations  were  at  once 
opened  with  the  employers,  and  as  far  as  the  brick- 
layers were  concerned,  a settlement  was  soon 
arrived  at  by  the  bricklayers  withdrawing  their 
demands  for  an  increase  of  ^d.  per  hour, 
and  the  employers  agreeing  to  sign  a code 
of  working  rules  for  the  district.  With 
regard  to  the  builders’  labourers  this  section 
insisted  upon  an  advance  in  wages  of  Jd.  per  hour, 
viz.,  from  3d.  to  5^d.  per  hour  ; and  the  employers 
agreeing  to  a code  of  working  rules  for  the  district. 

A meeting  between  representatives  of  both  sides 
failed  to  arrive  at  a settlement,  and  the  strike  has 
been  carried  on  with  vigour  and  determination  by 
both  sides.  The  bricklayers  are  reported  as  working 
with  non-society  labour,  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, although  some  fifty  are  unemployed  owing 
to  the  labourers  continuing  the  strike.  Three  firms 
are  working,  having  conceded  an  advance  of  ^d.  per 
hour  to  the  labourers ; two  others  are  reported  as 
partially  employed.  Most  of  the  firms  are,  however, 
standing. — Nottingham  Guardian. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

1,754. — A Circular-Raw  Guard  : J.  Inglcson. — 
The  guard  consists  of  two  shields  pivotted  to  the 
end  of  a plate  of  which  the  required  height  may  be 
adjusted  in  a bracket,  that  is  secured  to  the  ceiling, 
by  means  of  a counter-weight  upon  a chain  and  a 
clamping  screw.  Slotted  arcs  serve  for  adjustment 
of  the  shields  at  any  angle  desired,  on  the  forward 
end  of  one  counter-balanced  shield  is  mounted  a 
roller,  and  the  riving-knife  is  carried  upon  an 
adjustable  slide. 

1,773. — A CONTRIVANCE  FOR  SURVEYORS’ 
STRUMENTS,  &c.  : J.  E.  Ramsay. — Between  glass 
plates  is  pivotted  a pendulum-bob,  having  forked 
pointers  that  travel  over  scales  marked  upon  both 
sides  of  the  ring,  means  are  provided  for  securing 
a spring  in  position,  when  the  instrument  is  not 
being  used  the  released  spring  is  caused  to  enter  a 
recess  in  the  bob,  and  so  keeps  the  bob  from 
swinging. 

1,776.— Roofing-tiles  : F.  Ndlktcr.— To  obviate 
leakage  of  water  and  the  lifting  of  the  tiles  by  the 
wind,  they  are  fashioned  with  singly  or  doubly 
rebated  waved  or  stepped  and  interlocking  sides, 
and  with  upper  and  lower  serrated  interlocking 
undercut  ribs ; strengthening  ribs  are  made  on 
their  under  sides,  their  lower  edges  are  rounded  or 
bevelled,  and  upper  wedge-shaped  recesses  in  them 
interlock  with  undercut  projections  under  the  side 
edges  of  the  tiles  above.  For  preventing  water 
from  trickling  down  the  end  walls  diagonal  ribs  are 
made  upon  the  outside  of  half  tiles  to  be  used  for 
the  gable  ends  of  a roof. 

1,803.  — Construction  of  Ceilings  and 
Floors  : IF.  J.  Chant. — For  a temporary  centering, 
boards  are  laid  across  wooden  ribs  nailed  to  metal 
plates  that  are  supported  upon  the  lower  flanges  of 
the  joists,  the  ceiling  being  built  up  with  plaster 
sheets  cast  about  centres  of  woven  wire,  and 
fastened  on  to  iron  bars  that  rest  upon  the  lower 
flanges  of  the  joists,  and  the  under  surface  being 
plastered. 

,858. — CRANES  : R.  Williamson. — The  engine 
and  lifting  gear  are  carried  upon  one  end  of  an  arm 
which,  together  with  the  load,  they  will  thereby 
balance.  The  arm  or  jib,  constructed  of  two 
I-section  girders,  turns  around  upon  the  top  of  a 
travelling  frame.  In  operation  the  load  is  lifted 
when  the  carriage  is  close  in  ; then  the  arm  is 
turned  and  a Y-prop  (or,  in  the  case  of  a railway,  a 
truck  upon  parallel  rails)  is  put  beneath  the  outer 
end  of  the  arm  when  the  carriage  can  be  run  out 
for  the  lowering  of  the  load. 

1,915.— Asphalt  Pavement  : C.  A.  C.Caudenberg. 
— Asphalt,  100  kilos,  finely  powdered  is  mixed  with 
a solution  of  from  75  to  100  grammes  of  India- 
rubber  and  5 litres  of  petroleum,  benzine,  or  some 
similar  spirit. 

I»93I* — Pottery  Wares  : H.  Werner. — For  a 
material  that  is  described  as  possessing  a low 
specific  gravity  with  great  strength,  and  as  being  a 


bad  conductor  of  sound,  heat,  and  electricity,  an 
admixture  is  made  of  from  5 to  45  per  cent,  of 
crushed  basalt  and  a refractory  earth,  to  which 
crushed  quartz  may  be  added.  The  basalt  is  in- 
tended to  give  a glazed  surface  to  the  goods  when 
fired. 

1.996  and  1,998.— Means  of  Stopping  Leaks  in 
Pipe  Joints:  S.  R.  Dresser. — For  gas  and  other 
pipes,  and  more  particularly  for  spigot-and-socket 
joints,  is  devised  a clamp-ring  made  in  two  parts 
and  having  stepped  ends  together  with  apertures 
for  the  bolts,  which  have  polygonal  heads  and  side 
projections  for  engagement  with  the  joint- socket, 
and  are  retained  in  their  places  with  flanges  or 
walls.  The  packing  ring  fits  into  an  annular  groove 
or  recess.  (1,998)  In  the  case  of  a screwed  union, 
the  packing  ring  will  fit  into  annular  recesses  cut  in 
the  clamping  rings,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  por- 
tions that  overlap  one  another  and  will  temporarily 
engage  by  means  of  their  apertures  and  projecting 
lugs,  whilst  retaining  lugs  prevent  the  turning  of  the 
bolts  when  they  are  screwed  up  ; the  contrivance 
is  available  also  for  leaded  flange  joints. 

1.997  and  1,999—  Pipe  Joints  and  Expansion 
JOINTS  : S.  R.  Dresser. — An  expansion  joint  for  plain- 
ended  pipes  is  made  in  two  sections  that  when  they 
are  screwed  up  will  compress  together  the  ring,  of 
which  the  ends  are  shaped  as  wedges,  and  the  elastic 
packing.  The  other  invention  (1,999)  relates  to  a 
stuffing-box  joint  or  detachable  coupling  available 
for  elbows,  tees,  sleeves,  cocks,  and  valves,  and  so 
on,  of  pipes  that  are  connected  with  a bell  and 
socket  that  contain  packing  ; a flange  and  a wedged 
extension  are  fashioned  upon  the  pipe,  and  the  joint, 
which  allows  for  expansion,  is  formed  by  the  com- 
pression of  a covering  follower  upon  the  packing 
when  the  screwing  up  is  completed. 

,021.— Spigot-and-Socket  Joints  for  Closet 
Pipes  : H.  Haney. — A connexion  between  the  soil- 
pipe  and  the  closet  outlet  consists  of  a metal  tube 
or  collar  that  is  fitted  upon  the  outlet  by  means  of  a 
packing  ring,  the  soil-pipe  being  inserted  into  its 
other  end,  and  an  inner  tube  packs  the  elastic  pack- 
ing. The  packing-ring  may  be  clamped  between  a 
clamping-ring  and  the  narrowed  upper  portion  of 
the  collar,  or  a ring  can  be  fitted  over  the  packing- 
ring between  the  collar  and  the  outlet  pipe,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a boss  or  flange  ; union  or  junction 
pieces  may  be  made  in  this  shape  of  two  or  more 
similar  joints  formed  in  pieces. 

2,046.— A Method  of  Glazing  Windows  : E. 
Glauat. — Wrought-iron  bars  T-shaped  in  cross- 
section,  constitute  the  sash-bars  and  rails  or  stiles. 
At  the  point  where  one  bar  crosses  another  it  is  cut 
out  or  slotted,  the  flange  being  turned  back  so  that 
the  other  bar  shall  be  passed  through  the  opening 
or  slot ; recesses  in  the  inner  flanges  of  the  side- 
bars  take  the  crossbars,  and  the  latter  are  fastened 
with  counter-sunk  rivets. 

2,071. — A Safety  Apparatus  for  Lifts.— J.  W. 
Holmes. — At  the  top  of  the  well  is  a cross-beam 
resting  upon  springs,  which  under  normal  conditions 
remain  compressed  ; on  the  beam  is  a pulley  over 
which  the  lifting-rope  is  passed  ; on  the  guide-posts 
are  a number  of  pawls,  from  which  rods  are  hung  ; 
if  the  rope  breaks  the  springs  will  tend  to  raise  the 
beam,  and  the  pawls  will  thereupon  be  tilted 
forwards  into  engagement  with  rack-plates  upon 
the  cage,  so  as  to  arrest  its  fall. 

2,074.  — Attachment  of  Tubes  and  Pipes  : 

F.  W.  Barthels  and  W.  Schaefer. — For  facilitating 
the  attachment  of  the  tube  to  its  flange  before  the 
operation  of  brazing  the  flange  is  chamfered  and  is 
fitted  with  a collar  of  which  the  groove  is  pierced 
in  several  places  in  the  direction  of  the  tube  for 
taking  the  brazing-material  which,  when  heated, 
will  melt  and  make  the  joint  without  fusing  the 
tube. 

2,094. — Means  of  Detecting  the  Presence 
of  Explosive  Gas  : G.  A.  Lyncher  und  M.  L.  F. 
Mohr. — The  inventors  seek  to  provide  for  discover- 
ing the  presence  of  fire-damp,  coal-gas,  hydrogen, 
&c.,in  mines,  gasworks,  and  so  on,  by  an  apparatus 
which  shows  an  increase  of  pressure  which  arises 
from  diffusion  into  a porous  vessel  and  is  exerted 
upon  a flexible  diaphragm,  whereby  an  electrical 
alarm  circuit  becomes  completed  ; the  diaphragm  is 
held  in  a ring  with  washers  and  a ring  connected  to 
one  binding-post,  the  former  ring  holding  the 
porous  vessel  and  its  shield.  A screw  adjusts  the 
contact-point  which  is  connected  to  the  other  bind- 
ing-post ; a cover  encloses  the  parts  thus  described, 
and  the  pressure  both  within  and  without  is  equal- 
ised with  valves.  Eyes  suspend  the  apparatus  upon 
the  shield,  and  a set  of  them  can  be  connected  to  a 
central  station. 

2,103.— Fastenings  for  Window  - sashes  ; 
also  Available  for  Gates,  Doors,  and 
Shutters  : T.  Harrison. — A pin  upon  a bracket, 
which  is  mounted  upon  the  upper  sash,  engages 
with  a slot  cut  in  the  blade  spring  of  a spring- 
catch  carried  by  a support  upon  the  lower  sash,  the 
bevelling  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bracket  causes 
the  spring  to  be  forced  aside  with  the  closing  of  the 
sashes  and  ensures  the  automatical  engagement  of 
the  pin,  pressure  upon  a knob  will  disengage  the 
spring  for  release  of  the  fastening  ; in  a modification 
two  pins  and  springs  are  used. 

2,112. — A Contrivance  for  Use  with  Win- 
dows : R.  R.  Thom  and  S.  McCall. — In  the  frame 
are  grooves  and  holes  that  take  pivots  at  the  lower 
corners  of  the  sashes  and  on  the  top  rail3  are  eccen- 
trical cleats  or  holders  through  which  are  passed  side 
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chains  or  cords  that  are  attached  to  the  window  head 
and  sill,  and  are  to  be  freed  by  pressure  upon  knobs 
of  the  eccentrics  to  admit  of  the  sash  being  opened 
or  closed,  the  eccentric  can  be  made  to  press  the 
cord  against  a pulley  by  means  of  a spring,  and 
pivots  can  be  arranged  to  slide  in  metal  guide- 
grooves  in  substitution  for  the  grooves  formed  in 
the  frame. 

2,  i iq. -Junction-Boxes  for  Electrical  Con- 
ductors : L.  M.  Waterhouse  and  Simplex  Steel 
Conduit  Company. — A box  for  conductors  that  are 
laid  within  tubes  has  main  branch  nipples  together 
with  insulators  for  the  connecting-pieces,  aseparating 
bridge  being  made  in  one  piece  with  the  insulators, 
for  sweated  connexions  with  the  mains  the  ends 
of  the  connecting-pieces,  which  are  made  in  two 
parts,  are  drilled,  and  for  the  branches  are  ar- 
ranged transverse  holes  with  pinching-screws. 

2,120.— Electrical  Switches  : L.  M.  Water- 
house  and  Simplex  Steel  Conduit  Company. — The 
inventors  devise  a coupling-contrivance  so  as  to 
constitute  a double-pole  switch  by  the  coupling 
of  two  ordinary  tumbler  switches  ; the  counter- 
sunk holes  of  two  bars  take  the  spherical  heads  of 
the  switch  handles,  and  thus  make  ball-and-socket 
joints,  a distance-piece  at  the  middle  keeps  the 
bars  apart  whilst  they  are  connected  by  means  of 
screws  that  provide  for  an  adjustment  of  the  joint. 

2, 125.— Extension  Ladders:  IV.  Crowson.— 
The  two  sections  of  the  ladder  are  extended  with  a 
cord  around  pulleys  and  hooked,  weighted,  and 
cranked  levers  or  catches,  which  are  pivotted  on 
to  the  upper  section,  maintain  the  two  sections  in 
their  relative  places  ; one  end  of  the  cord  is  secured 
to  a lever,  which  is  pivotted  to  the  upper  section 
as  well  as  to  the  weighted  cranked  end  of  the  lever 
or  catch  ; its  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the 
upper  section  ; the  hooks  which  fit  over  the  rounds 
of  the  lower  section  are  to  be  turned  downwards 
out  of  action  with  a pull  upon  the  lever-end  of  the 
cord  ; to  the  lower  section  are  attached  angular 
guide-plates,  between  which  the  upper  section  will 
slide,  and  upon  the  upper  section  are  rollers  which 
press  against  guide-plates  upon  the  lower  section. 

2,148. — An  Appliance  for  Use  with  the 
Scoops  or  Cups  of  Elevators  : H.  A.  Schmidt.— 
To  obviate  any  spilling  over  between  an  elevator 
aud  the  scoops  the  latter  are  fashioned  with  con- 
tinuations turned  out  at  the  ends  of  their  front 
walls.  The  upper  edges  of  the  back  walls  being 
turned  outwards  as  well,  each  back  wall  has  a 
I rounded  bottom  that  lies  close  against  its  corre- 
1 sponding  wall,  is  attached  to  the  belt,  and  is  formed 
continuously  with  the  sides  of  the  scoop. 
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FRiday,  May  31. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  dinner,  Criterion 
Restaurant,  Piccadilly-circus.  7.30  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.—  Country  meeting  at  South- 
ampton (concluded). 

Saturday,  June  i. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. — 
Home  District  meeting,  Chichester.  Mr.  J.  Saunders  on 
“ Municipal  Work  in  Chichester." 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiological  Society.  — Visit  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  Enfield.  Train  leaves  Liverpool-street 
at  2.38  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen's  Association  ( Memorial  Hall , 
\Farringdon-strcct). — 7.30  p.m. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society. — ‘Annual 
meeting  at  Plymouth. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Bal- 
matino  and  Abernethy. 

Monday,  June  3. 

Royal  Institute  ot  British  Architects. — Fourteenth 
General  Meeting  (business).  (1)  To  receive  the  report  of 
the  scrutineers  appointed  by  the  annual  general  meeting  to 
direct  the  election  of  the  Council,  Standing  Committees, 
&c.,  for  the  year  of  office  1901-2  ; (2)  election  of  candidates 
for  membership.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Annual  general 


meeting, 
n “ Con- 


Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  A.  Taylor  Allen  1 
crete  Subways  for  Underground  Pipes."  7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  5. 

Royal  Archteological  Institute. — (1)  Professor  W. 
Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  on  "The  Exploration  of 
a Sepulchral  Cave  at  Gop,  near  Prestatyn,  Flintshire.” 
(2)  Mr.  E.  \V.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Mediaeval 
Lavatories.”  4 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Society  oj  Biblical  Archteology.  — (1)  Prof.  A.  H. 
Sayce  (President)  will  give  a short  address  on  “Recent 
Discoveries  in  the  East.  (2)  Prof.  Dr.  Wiedemann  on 

Bronze  Circles,  and  Purification  Vessels  in  Egyptian 
Temples.”  4.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Address  by 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown  on  “Durham,  Hexham,  and 
Chesters,”  illustrated  by  lantern  transparencies.  8 p.m. 

British  Archteological  Association. — (1)  " Some  Aspects 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great.1'  By  Dr.  W. 
de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.  (2)  “The  Tribunal  Praitoris  at 
Rome.’’  By  Dr.  Russell  Forbes.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  6. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — The 
isecond  conversazione,  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
jtute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly. 

Saturday,  Junk  8. 

| British  Institute , of  Certified  Carpenters.— V islt  to 
iKew  Gardens.  ^ p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Hexham. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  14.— By  T.  Lavington  (at  Devizes). 

Devizes,  Wilts. — 6,  7,  and  8,  New  Park-st. , f.  ....  ^39 

95  to  98,  New  Park-st.,  f.  60 

4,  Southbroom-ter.,  f.  40 

May  15.— By  Worsfold  & Hayward  (at 

Sandwich). 

Stonar,  Kent. — The  Stonar  Marshes,  69  a.  3 r. 

19  p.,  f.  1,82 

May  16. — By  Messrs.  Kemsley  (at  Romford). 
Romford,  Essex. — Hainault-rd.,  a block  of  build- 
ing land,  f.  22< 

Rosendale-rd.,  a block  of  building  land,  f.  ..  . . 10 

Collier  Row-lane,  a block  of  building  land,  7 a. 

1 r.  24  p.,  f. 1,42. 

6t  and  63,  Eastem-rd..  f.  871 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper  (at  Bromley). 

Bromley,  Kent.— 3 to  9 (odd),  Florence-villas,  u.t. 

96  yrs..  g.r.  28/.,  e.r.  122/. 971 

5,  The  Vale,  f.  

By  C.  H.  Brogden  (at  Marple). 

Marple,  Cheshire. — Cross-lane,  Yew  Tree  Cot- 
tage, f. 30, 

Cross-lane,  a first  freehold  yearly  rent  of 

9{.  i°s.  4id 231 

May  17.— By  Vernon  & Son  (at  High 
Wycombe). 

Bledlow  Ridge,  Bucks.  — Druces  Farm,  64  a.  1 r. 


17  p.,  f. 


Stokenchurch,  Bucks. — Freehold  building  land, 

2 a 1 r.  36  p 

Four  freehold  cottages  and  oa.  1 r.  25  p 

Freehold  residence,  two  cottages,  and  o a. 


' 7 P-A 


Radnage,  Bucks.— Eight  cottages  and  land,  3 a. 

3 r.  4 p.,  f.  

Ibstone  Common,  Bucks. — Two  freehold  cottages 
Loudwater,  Bucks. — Residence  and  three  cot- 
tages, c 

A moiety  of  King’s  Paper  Mill,  No.  47,  area 

1 a.  2r.  27  p.,  f. 

High  Wycombe,  Bucks. — 3,  Crendon-st.,  f.,  r. 

3°f.  

May  18.— By  Stephenson  & Alexander 
(at  Cardiff). 

St.  Andrew's  Major,  Glamorgan. — Coldbrook 

Estate,  70  a.  1 r.  21  p.,  f.  (in  lots) 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Great  Plumstead,  Norfolk.— The  Red  House  and 

2 a.  ir.  gp.,  f.  

Cottage  and  enclosure,  12  a.  2 r.  18  p.,  f.  

May  20. — By  Brackett  & Sons. 

Camden  Town. — 80  and  82,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  38 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  97/.  10s 

Woodford. — Cleve)and-rd.,  Norfolk  Villa,  f.  

By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Forest  Hill. — 4,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  68 J yrs.,  g.r.  10/. 
Brixton.-  36,  Lanercost-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  9 1. . . 
Sydenham. — 82  to  90  (even),  Sydenham-rd.,  f., 


180/.  . 


By  J.  P.  Dickins  & Co. 
Hampstead.— 5 and  25,  Hillfield-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.,  r.  100/. 

By  Elliott,  Son,  & Boyton. 
Marylebone. — 31,  Devonshire-st.  and  studio  in 

rear,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.  

By  Norman  & Son. 

Leytonstone. — no,  Woodhouse  rd.,  f.,  r.  32/.  .... 

107,  in,  and  113,  Harrow-rd.,  f.,  r.  94/.  

East  Ham. — 15  to  21  (odd),  Kelly-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 


12/.  1 


(even),  Arthur-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

i8(.  18s 

By  C.  & F.  Rutley. 

Bloomsbury. — 12  and  15,  Gower-mews,  u.t.  35 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/. 

Brighton,  Sussex. — 49,  Sussex-square,  f.  

Caterham,  Surrey. — Main-rd.,  Stanstead  and  8 a. 

1 r.,  15  p.,  f.  

Main-rd.,  a block  of  building  land,  2 a.  2 r. 

o p.,  f.  

Upper  Caterham,  Surrey. — Whyteleafe-rd., Sunny- 

side  and  2 a.  1 r.  6 p.,  f.,  r.  168/.  

Essendene-rd.,  a plot  of  building  land,  o a.  2 r. 


37  P-. 


High-st.,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. 

Whyteleafe,  Surrey. — Croydon-rd.,  two  plots  of 

land,  with  erection  thereon,  f.  

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 6,  Balmes-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  1 os.,  e.r.  34/. 

Clapton.— 84  and  86,  Pedro-st.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 
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and  204,  Glyn-id.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  10 1. 

Caledonian-road. — 24,  Bryan-st.,  with  sheds  in 

rear,  u.t.  43  yrs-,  g-r.  5 7-,  r.  65/.  

Hoxton.— 14,  Penn-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  

Leytonstone. — Birkbeck-rd.,  two  building  plots,  f. 

By  A.  H.  Turner  & Co. 

Lurgashall,  Sussex.  — Little  Brockhurst  Farm, 
ip.,f.. 


Lodsworth,  Sussex. — Shotters  and  45  a.  2 r.  34  p., 

f. 

By  Weathehall  & Green. 

Kenti-h  Town. — 53,  Bartholomew-rd.,  u.t.  57J 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  65/. 

Notting  Hill. — 14,  16,  18,  and  20,  Blechynden-st., 

f. ; also  1. g.r.  7/.,  u.t.  71  yrs 

Bonchurch-rd.,  f.g.r.  9/.,  reversion  in  70^  yrs.  .. 
By  Walford  & Wilshin. 

Norwood. — 82,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  60/.  - 

Anerley. — 220,  Anerley-rd.,  f.,  r.  100/.  

Versailles-rd.,  i.g.r.'s  30/.  5s.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 


ill.  1 


Madeline-rd.,  i.g.r.  and  rent  charge  of  45/.  6s.  6d., 

u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  25/. 

May  21.— By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams. 
Oxford-st.  — No.  183,  The  Crown,  f.,  also  No.  442, 
The  Union  (Pownceby’s),  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 


1,850 

1,820 

243 

i,35o 

*,45° 

275 


12/.  1 


Strand. — No.  93  (Lawrence’s),  u.t.  22  yrs.,  r.  265/., 

with  goodwill 

By  W.  Hallett  & Co. 

Putney. — Weimer-st.,  a range  of  stabling,  u.t.  65$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil  

By  Hunter  & Hunter. 

Regent's  Park. — 161,  Albany-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 
t5'-i5s.  ... 


By  Walton  & Lee. 

Mayfair.— 63,  Curzon-st.,  u.t.  820  yrs.,  g.r.  ll.  10s., 

r.  300/. 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Haggerston.— Dunston-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  96/.  10s., 

reversion  in  18  yrs 

Dunston-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  160/.  os.  ofd.,  reversion 

in  18  yrs 

Haggerston-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  117/.  7s.,  reversion 

in  18  yrs 

Dunston-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  185/.,  reversion  in  18 


500 


Dunston-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  164/.  10s.,  reversion  in 

18  yrs 

Clarissa-st.,  &c.,  f.g  r’s  45^.,  reversion  in  18  yrs. 
33,  Lee-st.,  r.  42/.,  also  f.g.r.’s  59/.,  reversion  in 

18  yrs 

Lee-st.,  The  Earl  of  Zetland  p.-h.,  &c.,  f.g.r. 

30/.,  reversion  in  18  yrs 

Dunstonst.,  The  Two  Beehives  p.-h.,  f.g.r. 

22 1.  ios.,  reversion  in  18  yrs 

Clarissa^st.,  The  Prince  Ernest  p.-h.,  f g.r.  29/., 

reversion  in  18  yrs 

Chigwell,  Essex.— Taylors  and  55a.  or.  27  p.,  f. 
South  Kensington.— 23,  Earl’s  Court-sq.,  u.t.  72* 

yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  

City  of  London.— 20  and  21,  Harp-lane,  area 
2, 208  ft.,  building  lease  for  80  yrs.,  let  at  per 

annum  

77,  Knightrider-st.,  area  800  ft.,  building  lease 
for  80  yrs.,  let  at  per  annum 

By  Chancellor  & Sons. 

Frimley,  Surrey.— The  Priory  and  2 acres  ; also  1, 

2 and  3,  Priory  Cottages,  f. 

Wokingham,  Berks. — Wiltshire  Farm,  2 acres,  f.. 

r-  70 1 

Hampton-on-Thames,  Middlesex. — High-st.,  Fin- 

thorpe,  and  1 acre,  f.,  r.  65/.  

High-st.,  The  Cottage,  f.,  r.  30/ 

By  Salter,  Rex  & Co. 

Kentish  Town. — 36,  Lady  Margaret-rd.,  u.t.  67 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/.  _ 

Regent’s  Park.  — 13,  Little  Edward-st.,  u.t. 

22  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  

Dalston. — 57  to  63  (odd),  Malvern-rd.,  u.t.  41  and 

43  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.  

By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton  (at  Blackheath). 
Lee. — 2 and  6,  Upwood-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 

r.  98/.  

18,  20,  and  22,  Ronver-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  12V. 
By  William  Rolfe  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Pimlico. — Victoria-st.,  The  Duke  of  York  p.-h., 
u.t.  17^  yrs.,  r.  200/.  ; also  the  York  Restau- 
rant, u.t.  21  yrs.,  r.  150/..  with  goodwill 

Victoria-st.,  The  Duke  of  York  p.-h.,  and  the 
York  Restaurant,  i.g.r.  26/.,  u.t.  21  yrs., 

g r.  nil 

By  Tabernacle  & Son  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Sonning-on-Thames,  Berks. — The  White  Hart 

Hotel,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  r.  175/.,  with  goodwill 

May  22.— By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton. 

' High-rd., 


4,825 
9 4oo 
7,6co 
11,600 


3,500 

1,560 


. 72  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 


Lee. — 243,  Lee 

r.  7° '•  

Wimbledon.— 11,  Effra-rd.,  f.  

By  Mark  Liell  & Son. 

Plaistow.— 20  to  34  (even),  Milton-rd.,  f.  

36  to  42  (even),  Milton-rd.,  and  24,  26,  and  28, 

Charlton-rd.,  f.  

Hackney.— 33  and  35,  Glaskin-rd.,  u.t.  54^  yrs.", 

g.r.  8/.,  r.  56/.  

Stratford.— 6 & 8,  Warwick-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  E.  W.  Richardson  & Son. 

Enfield. — Green-st.,  Beaumont  House,  f. 

Plaistow. — Stock-st.,  f.g.r.  yl. 


910 

3,750 

385 

300 

965 

880 

645 


reversion  in  85 


Chesterton-rd. , a plot  of  building  land,  f. 

By  Robins  & Hine. 

Streatham. — 13  and  17,  Northanger-rd.,  u.t.  78$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  84/.  

By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 
Bloomsbury-.— 9,  Vernon-pl.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 

_ r-  

Camden  Town. — 15,  Cantlowes-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs. 

li- 

By  Sinclair  & Son. 

Canonbury.— 2,  Clephane-rd.,  u.t.  44J  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 

15s.,  r.  50/... 

Hackney. — 16,  Willow-rd.,  f.  

Twickenham.— Belmont-rd.,  Vine  Lodge,  f.,  e.r. 

30/.  

Wimbledon.— 93,  Kingston-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  r.  30/.  

By  E.  Tompkins  & Son. 

Hyde  Park. — 6,  Chester-pl.,  u.t.  32$  yrs.,  g.r.  61 . 

- ' ~5oL 

By  Wright  & Co. 

St.  John’s  Wood.— 61,  Carlton-hill,  u.t.  48J  yrs., 

1 1 e.r.  100/.  ...  

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Wimbledon. — 38,  Cromwell-rd.,  u.t.  87$  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ics.,  e.r.  34/. .” 

Peckham.— 72,  74,  and  76,  Scylla-rd.,  f. 

Norwood.— 9,  Whiteley-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  61.. 

r-3  ol. 

Clapham. — 41,  Lansdowne-gardens,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.  9s.,  e.r.  55/.  

Herne  Hill. — 41,  Hinton-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  10s 

Brixton.— 39,  Endymion-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

7I.  ios.,r.  45/. 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Isleworth). 

Isleworth,  Middlesex.  — 74,  South-st.,  with 

slaughter-house,  yard,  &c.,  f.,  r.  50/.  

72,  76,  and  78,  South-st.,  f. 

1,  2,  and  3,  Milton-pl.,  f. 

Woodlands,  Ingress  House,  f.,  e.r.  50/. 

Hounslow,  Middlesex. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Asa-cottages, 


f. 


and  3,  Maud-cottages,  f 

By  E.  Collier  (at  Horse  Shoe  Hotel). 
Tottenham. — Park-jane,  the  Park  Hotel,  u.t.  36 

105/.,  with  goodwill  , 

May  23.— By  Alder  & Co. 

Stoke  Newington. — 25,  Lordship-park,  u.t.  72J 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  r.  60 1.  

Camberwell. — 2 and  4,  Hardess-st.,  u.t.  66  vrs.. 

g-r.  9 1 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Hackney.— 24,  Wetherell-rd.,  r.  50/. ; also  i.g.r. 

/.,  u.t.  50$  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  

| See  also  next  page. 
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Additions  to  Workhouse 

Russian  Bath,  Union-street  • ••  , 

Stone  Bridge  over  River  Eye,  Coveyheugh,  N.B 

Surveyor  s Materials 

Street  Works  

Surveyor’s  Materials 

Road  Materials  

Footpath  

Sewerage  Works,  Derrygonnelly  

Paving  Works  ...  

Sewerage  Works  (10  miles) 

Paving  Works  

Kerbing,  Ac 

Granite  (2,600  tons)  

Reservoirs 
Wall.  Ac. 

Steading,  Elgin  

Sewage  Outfall  Works  

Cast-iron  Girders,  Columns,  Ac 

Widening,  Ac.,  Bridge,  Southchurch-avenue  .... 

Two  Shelters,  Esplanade,  West  Cliff  

Forty  Houses  

Police  Station,  Ac.,  Southminster 

Renovation  of  Wesleyan  Church  Wall,  Gwinear. 

Coal  Depot,  Stabling,  Ac.,  Clementhorpe 

Business  Premises,  Oallowgate,  Aberdeen 

Eight  Houses,  Far  Cross  Bank,  Kendal 

Sewer  

Lodge,  Walpole  Park 

Warehouses,  Back  way  ... 

Farmhouse,  Whamtown,  near  Carlisle  

Stabling,  Leicester 

Sewerage  Works,  Fairview-road  

Well  Sinking 

Three  Houses,  Tylorstown,  Wales  

•Sewerage  Works 

Additions  to  Buildings,  W'est  Hedgeley 

Church,  Ueluisley.  Yorks 

Additions  to  Workhouse  Intlrmary,  Uaslingden-road 

Schools,  Blaenycwm  

Sewerage  Works 

Concrete  Weir  .... ;..  ....... 

Additions  to  Chapel,  Resolven,  Wales  .. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  

Granite  Road  Metal  

Limestone  (200  tons) 

Road  Widening  

Laying  and  Supplying  Water  Mains 

Street  Works 

Chapel,  Kingsland,  Holyhead 

Cast-iron  Pines,  Ac 

Gasholder  Tank  

•Mortuary,  Ac 

Cast-iron  Pipes  (330  tons)  

Infirmary.  Ac.,  Kiltou  Hill  

*Making-up  Roads  ....  

"Extensions  to  County  Asylum  Buildiugs 

Offices,  Dowlais  

Villa.  Bath-road,  Worthing 

Additions  to  Shops,  Ac 

Granite  Hoad  Metal,  Sudbury 

Granite  Road  Metal  (1,000  tons) 

Chapel,  Ac.,  Rowston,  Lines 

Lodge.  Russell  Park  ...  

Villa,  Bush  Hill  Park.  Enfield  

Chapel,  Gnosall.  Staffs 

Hospital,  Ac.,  Abergavenny  

Warehouse,  London-road,  Nottingham  . 


King’s  Lynn  Corporation 

Leyton  (Essex)  U.D.C 

Milnrow  (Lancs)  District  Council 

East  Grinstead  U.D.C 

Ebcli  ester  Parish  Council  

Enniskillen  R.D.C 

Wigston  Magna  (Leics.)  U.D.C. 

Rhymney  (Wales)  U.D.C 

Watford  U.D.C 

Enfield  U.D.C 

Belper  R.D.C 

Bingham  (Notts)  R.D.C 

Seaford  (Sussex)  U.D.C 

Cardiff  Corporation 

Southend  Corporation 


Essex  County  Council .. 


York  Equitable  Indus.  Soc.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Co-op.  Company 


Leicester  Corporation 

Ealing  U.D.C 

Bishop  Auckland  Indus.  Soc.,  Ltd, 

Mr.  D.  Johnstone  

Midland  Railway  Company  

Dartmouth  Town  Council 

Hargrave  Parish  Council  


Blackburn  Union  Guardians 

Y'stradyfodwg  School  Board 

Sunbury-on-Thames  U.D.C ! 

Leamington  Corporation  


Clayton-le-Moors  (Lancs)  T.C 

Haverhill  (Suffolk)  U.D.C 

Leadgate  (Ourham)  U.D.C 

Rochford  (Essex)  R.D.C 

do. 

Crewe  Town  Council  

Building  Committee 

Yeardsley-cuin- Whaley  U.D.C  ... 

Stretford  Gas  Co 

West  Ham  Guardians 

Preston  Corporation 

Worksop  Union  Guardians  

Wimbledon  U.D.C 

Cornwall  County  Asylum  

Messrs.  Guest,  Keen  A Co  , Ltd. 

Suffolk  County  Council  

Tamworth  Corporation  

Trustees  

Bedford  U.S.A 


W.  Calvert,  Workhouse,  Armagh... 

W.  S.  Braithwalte.  Architect,  <5,  South-parade,  Leeds 
T.  Meek  A Sons,  Civil  Engineers,  2'.),  St.  Andrew  sq  , Edinburgh 
H.  I.  Weaver.  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  King's  Lynn  ... 

W.  Dawson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leyton  

W.  II.  Foster,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Milurow  

R.  Wilds,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  East  Grinstead  

J.  Middletou,  Council  Offices,  Ebchester 

T.  Elliott,  Architect,  Euuiskilleu  ... 

A.  H.  Burgess,  1.  Berridge-street,  Leicester  

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Rhymney  

H.  M.  Turner,  14,  High  street,  Watford  

do. 

R.  Collins,  Surveyor.  Court  House,  Enfield..,. 

J.  Frith,  Engineer,  Baslow,  uear  Belper  

C.  Parnham,  Surveyor,  Cotgrove,  Notts  

Reid  A Wittet,  Architects,  Elgin  

W.  n.  Pawson,  3,  Clinton-place,  Seaford  

I C.  H.  Priestley,  Engineer,  Town  Uall,  Cardiff  

A.  Fuller,  Civil  Enginer,  Town  Hall,  Southend 

do. 
do. 

F.  Whitmore,  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  

0.  Caldwell,  Architect,  Penzance 

Penty  A Penty,  Architects,  Lendal  Chambers,  York  

Brown  A Watt,  Architects,  17,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen  . 

J.  Stalker,  Architect,  57,  Highgate,  Kendal  

E.  G.  Mawbey,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Leicester 

C.  Jones,  Civil  Engineer,  Public  Buildings.  Ealing  

F.  H.  Livesay.  Architect.  107,  Newgate-street,  Bishop  Auckland 

J.  Leslie,  Architect,  71.  Broad-street,  Carlisle  

Engineer,  Midland  Railway  Company's  Offices,  Derby  

A.  Smith,  Civil  Engineer,  Victoria-road,  Dartmouth  

G.  Wiggins,  Hargrave,  near  Raunds,  Northaots  

Griffiths  A Jones,  Arcnltects.  Tonypandy .. 

Council  Offices,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N 

M.  T.  Wilson.  Architect,  Alnwick  

Hornsey  A Monkman,  Architects.  10,  Railway-street,  York 

F.  C.  Ruddle,  Architect.  Union  Offices,  Card well-pl.,  Blackburn.. 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage.  Pentre  

II  F.  Coales,  Surveyor,  Couucil  Offices,  Sunbury — 

W.  de  Normanville,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leamington 

J.  L.  Smith  A Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare  

Brierlev  A Holt,  Civil  Engineers.  20.  Richmond-terr.,  Blackburn 

F.  W.  Knewstubb,  Surveyor,  Haverhill 

J.  H.  Coupland.  Shotley  Bridge  

F.  Whitmore,  Surveyor,  Chelmsford  

J.  Manscrgh,  Engineer,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  3.W.. 

G.  F.  Shore,  Borough  Surveyor,  Earle  street,  Crewe  

II.  Williams,  Holyhead  

Sterling  A Swaun,  Engineers,  Town  Hall,  Chapel-en-le-Frith  

IT.  Kendrick,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Stretford,  Manchester 

Clerk  Office,  Union  Workhouse,  Levtonstoue,  S.E  

T.  Cookson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Preston  

II.  C.  Scaping,  Architect.  Court  Chambers,  Grimsby  

Council  Office,  The  Broadway,  Wimbledon  

See  Advertisement 

E.  A.  Johnson,  Architect,  Merthyr 

Lund  A Potter,  Architects,  Worthing,  Sussex  

H.  J.  Price,  Architect.  24,  Low-pavement,  Nottingham 

A.  A.  Hunt,  County  Surveyor,  Sudbury 

H.  -I.  Clarson,  Borough  Engineer,  22,  Church-street,  Tamworth  . 

.1.  H.  Cooper,  Architect.  Lmduni-road,  Liucolu  . j 

-I.  Lund,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bedford  

Hussey  A Walcott,  1,  Gray's  Inu-place,  London,  W.C | 

llickton  A Fanner,  Architects,  Walsall  | 

E.  A Johnson,  Architect.  Abergavenny  

W.  D.  Pratt,  Architect,  Cauldon  Chmbrs.,  Longrow,  Nottingham! 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  In 

June  3 
June  5 
June  7 

'County  Surveyor 

Northampton  County  Council 

3504  per  annum 

Those  marked  with  an  asteriik  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  — Contracts,  pp.  Iv.  vl.  vill.  x.  6c  xxi.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xix.  6c  xxl. 


Bethnal  Green.— 2,  Digby-st.,  f.  £310 

19,  21,  and  27,  Amcs-st.,  f 695 

7,  Norton-st.,  f. 290 

4 and  67,  Moss-st.,f.  560 

14,  Braemar-st.,  f.  275 

Mile  End.— 42,  West-st.,  f.  190 

By  Chesterton  & Sons. 

Kensington.— 53,  Warwick-gdns.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

i-r-  64  i.ooo 

By  Debenham,  Tewson  & Co. 

Clapham  Common. — Thurleigh-rd.,  Hazlehurst 

and  St.  Ronans,  area  2 r.  36  p.,  f.,  r.  150/.  ..  3 050 

Thurleigh-rd.,  St.  Bede's  and  2 r.  31  p.,  f.  ....  1,900 

Thurleigh-rd.,  Summerfield,  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Lansdowne  and  Sumburgh  House,  f.,  r.  285/.  4,695 

Thurleigh-rd.,  Rosedene  and  1 r.  5 p.,  f.,  r.  80/.  1,700 

Sudbrooke-rd.,  a block  of  building  land,  1 a.  o r. 

16  p.,  r.,  r.  354 1,760 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

City  of  London.— 77  and  77J,  Bishopsgate-st. 

Within,  area  3,800  ftl,"  f. , r.  1,840/. 30,000 


9,  Union-court  and  7,  Pen  Hen-court,  u.t. 

47  yrs.,  g.r.  270/.,  e.r.  700/.  £1,300 

Peckbam. — 2 and  4,  Barry-rd.,  f..  r.  63/.  1.065 

Barry-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  14/.,  reversion  in  gij  yrs.  ..  350 

Tyrrell-rd.,  f.g.r.  21/.,  reversion  in  94  yrs 400 

Tyrrell-rd.,  f.g.r.  7/.  5s.,  reversion  in  93$  yrs.  180 
By  Maple  & Co. 

Finchley. — Woodside  Crange-rd.,  Hampsterley, 

f.,  r.  70/. 1,400 

Woodside  Park-rd.,  Haslemere,  f.,  e.r.  65/ 900 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Poplar. — 13  and  15,  Ellesmere-st.,  f.  570 

7 and  9,  Market-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  10/. 5co 

Ilford,  Essex. — High-rd.,  Cricklewood.,  f.,  r.  38/.  615 

139,  St.  Mary’s-rd.,  f. 320 

Canning  Town.— 38,  Fox-st.,  f.  125 

Mile  End. — 64,  Bloomfield*rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

I ...  44*05-  370 

| Victoria  Park. — 18,  Cawley-rd.,  u.t.  52jyrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  45/. ..' 465 

! Forest  Gate. — 53  to  71  (odd),  Chestnut-av.,  f,....  2,360 


Hackney. — 23  and  24,  Regcnt’s-row,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r-  6/. £4io 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Canonbury. — 5,  St.  Paul's-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

e-r.  60^ 555 

Chalk  Farm.— 108,  King  Henry's-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  154,  r.  73/.  . ...  • ; - 39° 

Hoxton. — 25  to  33  (odd),  Cavendish-st.,  u.t.  22J 

yrs.,  g.r.  90/.  .. . 245 

Bayswater. — Pembridge-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion 

in  5*  yrs 300  j 

Tottenham. — 1 and  5,  Vincent-rd.,  u.t.  83^  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  10s 470 

Kentish  Town. — 12,  Leighton-cres.,  u.t.  39!  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  48/. 365 

Camden  Town. — 24  and  26,  St.  Paul’s-cres.,  u.t.  49 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  74/.  970 

Tottenham. — 8,  18,  22  to  28  (even),  Cranleigh-rd., 

u.t.  86£  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  5s *,365 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Pimlico. — 47  to  65  (odd),  Gillingham-st.,  u.t.  26 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  344/.  3,500 
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By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Peckham. — 69,  Elm-grove,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  3/., 

e.r.  30/. £200 

Dulwich. — 25  and  27,  Ferris-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.  12s.,  r.  847. 560 

Camberwell. — 54  and  56,  Linnell-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g.r.  127.,  r.  87 7.  630 

tsa,  15U,  15c,  Southampton-st.,  u.t.  90^  yrs., 

g-r-  io7. 550 

Bermondsey.— 12  to  18,  Ernest-st.,  u.t.  14A  yrs., 

g.r.  22 7.  8s 885 

39,  40,  and  41,  Ernest-st..  u.t.  15J  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  420 

Lambeth. — 16  and  i6a,  Little  Paris-st.,  u.t.  22} 

yrs.,  g.r.  i67.  4s 250 

37,  Walcot-sq.,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  67.  6s.,  r.  327.  ..  50 

Peckham.— 64,  Gloucester-rd.,  u t.  41.V  yrs.,  g.r. 

87..  r.  50/.  400 

15,  Tulfourd-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  50/. 650 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 

King’s  Heath,  Worcester. — 77  to  83  (odd),  York- 

rd.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g r.  147 700 

Grange-rd.,  four  houses,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  ..  710 

117,  Grange- rd.,  f. 250 

22,  23,  and  24,  Hope-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  2s.  450 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

1 14  6 per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


Hard  Stocks  _ „ 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  1 

Facing  Stocks 2 

Shippers  „ — .. ..  2 

Flettons _ 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 1 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4 
Do.,  Bullnose  ..  _ 4 
Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 

Glazed  Bricks. 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers  — _ ..  13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints 20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 


Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers..  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed 2 


s.  d. 


less  than  best 


Best 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

TILES, 

s.  d. 

t plain  red  roofing  tiles  _ 41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depSt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles..  _ 3 7 per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  ^.48  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  4 o per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles 39,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles 38,,  „ ,. 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  ^ sd.  £ s.  d. 

by  gin.  and  11  in 1610  o 18  o o 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 14  10  o 15  io  o 

Battens:  best  24  in.by7  in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12  o o 12  o o 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o less  than  best 


Deals  : seconds 

Battens  : seconds 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  ..  9 10  o 1100 

2 in.  by  44  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in.  900  10  10  o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  i4  in.  .. .. 10  o more  than 

battens. 

3 in 1 o o more  than 

battens. 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion)   4 10  o 5 o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ....  3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 3 o o 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)..  3 10  o 400 
Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 27  10  o 28  10  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  2210  o 24  o o 

1,  .,  sin.  by  gin.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in.  1610  o 18  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  25  o o 26  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens 16  10  o 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o „ ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  36  6 per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime. . 25  6 ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

S oorbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE, 
d. 


Ancaster  in  blocks 


...  2 o per  ft.  cube, deld. 
..  17  „ 


Iy.  depCt. 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depflt 


Farleigh  Down  Bath 
Beer  in  blocks  ...  1 64  ,, 

Grinshill  ,,  ...  1 10  „ 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  22  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 ij  ,, 

Red  Corsebill  ,,  a 3 11 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  a 44  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

„ ,,  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

„ ,,  3 in.  self-faced  Ditto 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor  „ 11  5 o per  1000  of  iaooat  ry.dep. 

, best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

16  X 8 best  ,,  626 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  10 18  o 

16  X 8 best  blue  Port  madoc  600 
20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green. 


1 K 

o 94 


16  x 8 


6 15  c 


20X10  Permanent  green  10 
16  x 8 „ „ 5 12  6 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 17  o o 

Battens 14  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

xi  in. 15  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  14  o o 

Battens 12  10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  10  o 
11  ,(  1,  3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  10  o 

Battens.... 12  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 
it  1,  it  3 in.  by  9 in.  1300 

„ ,,  battens  11  o o 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  .........  o 10  o 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  ..  30  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o 

Oddments  22  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  o o 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 3 6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 2 3 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  0 o 8 

in.  do.  do.  ...  .^  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 10 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube .. 023 

Prepaied  Flooring — 


1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  shot  o 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched o 

ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched  o 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  shot  o 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched o 

il  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  o 


Per  square. 


:4  o o 16  6 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  7 15  o 8 13  o 

Compound  Girders  „ „ 9 10  o 10  15  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  9 7 6 11  7 6 

Flitch  Plates  g 15  0 10  10  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ......  850  10  o o 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued, ). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  Lond 

Iron.—  £ s.  d.  £ s. 

Common  Bars 8 10  o 9 o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  9 o o 9 10 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  11  10  o • - 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price o 10  o 10  o 

„ „ galvanised  16  o o - - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  5 o ■ • 

,i  ,,  to  24  g 11  10  o 

• 1 11  t0  26g 12  15  o • - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  15  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s o - . 

,1  ,,  26  g 14  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o • • 

11  »•  aa  g-  and  24  g.  17  o o . . 

• { » 26  g 18  10  o • • 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o - . 

22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 o ■ - 


26  g 


°4 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  bv  20  g. 
and  thicker  . . 1210  o 

11  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o 

1.1  .1,  26  g 14  10  o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 10  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  1550 

Pipe  in  coils  ,5  o 

boil  Pipe..  .. 18  3 o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  24  o o 

Silesian 23  10  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb. 

Thin  „ 

Cooper  nails „ 

Brass  — 

Strong  Sheet..., ,, 

Thin  „ 

Tin — English  Ingots 

Solder — Plumbers'  ,, 

Tinmen’s ,, 

Blowpipe ,, 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATE 

15  oz.  thirds 3d.  per  ft.  del 

„ fourths  .. „ a}d. 

21  oz.  thirds  3jd. 

,,  fourths. 3$d. 

26  oz.  thirds  _ 3d. 

1,  ,,  fourths «... 4 Id. 

32  oz.  thirds  6d. 

,,  ,,  fourths s4d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  „ 3Id. 

..  „ 21  ,,  _.  44d. 

4 Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

^ " 11  u 34d. 

* 1.  ..  ..  4d. 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 


in  barrels  . 
n drums 


Boiled  , 


11  1,  ,i  in  drums  0 , - 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  |f  0 2 , 

p in  drums „ 0 2 _ 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  23  10  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry .. 24  o o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty. .perc’wt.  000 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel  z I0  Q 

VARNISHES,  &c.  perjallon 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ...  o 16  6 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ._  100 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  0166 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 0 10  6 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  insido 

work „ Q IQ  g 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work o 16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 1 o o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.. .!.  o 16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 0 la  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  „ !!!!!!  "Z  o 10  o 

Best  Black  Japan  o 16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  0 g 0 

Brunswick  Black  ...... ... Q Q 

Berlin  Black  0 — 0 

Knotting ..”!“!!!!  o 10  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish 010  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  Iett 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  comm u 

cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  iter 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  arc  N< 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  t 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  artlck 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  writt. 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsai 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  arti 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artis 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ■ thi 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busin 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  a 
not  to  the  Editor. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. in.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
Or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 


• Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BURY  (Lancs.).  — For  the  erection  of  two  shops, 
Stanley-street,  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  T. 
Newbold.  Messrs.  Openshaw  & Gill,  architects,  Derby 
Chambers,  Fleet-street,  Bury.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Wm.  E. 
Gill 

John  Tinline  £1,63°  I James  Byrom  .£1,300 

Thompsons  Brierley  i,S6o  I Robt.  Hall  ........  1,300 

Hutchinson  & Holt..  i,355  S.  Clough.  School 

John  Hall i,353  Brow,  Bury  1,285 

John  Inman *,353  I 


CARSHALTON.  — For  decorations  at  the  Sun  Inn. 
Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Croydon 
Smith  & Son £140  I Burnand,  Wallington*  £110 


CATERH  AM.— For  decorations  at  the  Asylum  Tavern. 
Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects,  Croydon 

Cheeseman £265  10  I Bacon  ..  . ....... . . .£237  7 

Card 246  o Burnand,  Walling- 

Vaughan . . ! 242  ° | ton* 219  10 


CHELSHAM.— For  rebuilding  the  Bull  Inn,  Chelsham 
Common.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects, 
Croydon 


Worsfold  & Son  ...  .£1,700 

Cheeseman  »,3°° 

Truett  & Steel 1,293 

Knight  1,289 

Quittenton 1,280 


Bacon ,£1,239 

Goulder 1,225 

Burnand 1,198 

Smith  & Son,  Croy- 


CLAY  CROSS  (Derbyshire).  — For  the  erection  of  a 
mission  hall  for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  Mr. 
Ernest  Oxley,  architect,  Clay  Cross.  Quantities  by 
architect : — 


Robert  Peck  . . £600  o 
William  Forrest  593  16 
George  Hoyes..  557  9 

Freak  Lee  549  10 


John  Madin £542  16  4 

Eustace  Tinkler, 

Clay  Cross*  . . 516  7 o 


KENLEY.— For  the  erection  of  a billiard-room  at 
Hillside,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Turner.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & 
Reading,  architects,  Reading  : — 


Stewart  & Sons £798 

Goulder 79° 

Quittenton  785 

J.  & J.  Ward  777 

Waller  749 

Battley,  Son,  & Holmes  747 


Cheeseman £738 

Burnand  712 

Horrocks 690 

Smith  & Son  678 

Bacon,  Thornton 
Heath* 674 


C.  B.N.SNEWIN& S0NS,Ld. 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


Nob.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  16,  10,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : " 8NEWIN,  London.' 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  New  Brabazon  House, 
Moreton-street,  Pimlico,  for  the  Brabazon  House  Com- 
pany. Limited.  Mr.  R.  Stephen  Ayling,  architect,  19, 
Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  : 


Patman  & Fotheringham  ....  £12,830 

Rider  & Son 12,551 

Messom  & Sons  12,333 

Mowlem  & Co 12,179 

Patrick  & Son  12,178 

Higgs  & Hill 11,984 

Perry  & Co 11,968 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co n,955 

George  Gray 11,877 

Holloway  Bros 11,785 

Alfred  Bush  11,672 

Gregory  & Co n,555 

Kilby  & Gayford 1 1,430 

Gough  & Co.*  11,254 


Extra  for 
Glazed  Brick. 
• £i45 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  an  underground 
convenience,  Artichoke-place,  Church-street,  Camberwell, 
for  the  Camberwell  Borough  Council.  Mr.  W.  Oxtoby, 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Peckham-road.  S.E.  : — 

W.  Shurmur £1,089  I Foster  Bros £907 

D oulton  & Co 1,058  W.  Smith  889 

Finch  & Co 997  | G.  H.  Jennings* 750 


MITCHAM. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Ship 
beerhouse.  Messrs.  Chart,  Son,  & Reading,  architects, 
Croydon : — 

Smith  & Son £1,088  I Burnand  £918 

Haydon  929  Burges  & Sons  865 

Sayers  921  | Bacon, ThorntonHeath  853 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  "(Pu  bllshed  Weekly)  U supplied  DIRECT  from 


im  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  

strafla,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 


Europe, 

Sec.,  n6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payi 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  “ THH 
BUILDER,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 


numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
" The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning? t Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Go., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders  : — 
CHURCH-STREET.— Exterior  painting : — 

F.  Bull  £235  I W.  Shurmur  £163 

Silk  & Son  180  I CoIIis  Willmott 149 

Barrett  & Power  177  I G.  Barker*  147 

C.  & W.  Hunnings  ..  173  | W.  Hornett  128 


RAY  WOOD-STREET. — Exterior  painting  : — 
Williams  & Sons  ..  £150  o 
E.  B.  Tucker  ....  144  ro 

E.  Flood 140  o 

Lathey  Bros 140  o 

C.  Curd  139  o 


Maxwell  Bros., Ltd. £127  10 
Holloway  Bros....  125  o 

E.  Triggs  109  o 

Lorden  & Son*. . . . 99  15 


: >rl 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. '1? 

BATH.  OU 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,  | ^ 


and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


! 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co.  « ma. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & ScJ  jUUl 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 

f almo: 


Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  L, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 

Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fl< 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-ro 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asp 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  f ER’S 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S,  Ltd., 


INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 


Abstainer. 


; 5,  East  Harding-street, 


retary. 


Fptter-Lane,  I 


cries 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRi 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te,$^ 


j.  GT.GEORGE8T.' 

QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  '.abject,  but  rataa) 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  J 

, T.B.I.  F.K.0.L0 L 

,,1— ' . 'lustration*. 

■r  to  deal  with  tfr 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


ARTESIAN  WE 


Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  App.  resistances 

windmills.:::_._ 

THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  Steel 
Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  Well;EM.  a.  Manual  t 
Driving  Dynamos  and  Sewage  Pu  dtudenta. 

PUMPS  OP  ALL  DESCRIPGrincipiea,  he 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  . 

Hydraulic  Engineers.  Contractors  to  II.it. 

814,  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  LONE1  the  production  of 

Telegram  3 : " Ventulus,  London."  Telephone,!0  * subject. 

' Craftamei 


7 appl 


I.  BA.  and 


_'d  by  th)  Author*. 


BONE  DRY  PLANKS  and  BOAR! 


and  the  Inatltute 


IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 


iose  entering  for  an 


,1 


BETHNAL  GREEN. 


Store  Yards . 

DISS  STREET, 

MENOTTI  STREET, 

DERBYSHIRE  STREET, 

CHESHIRE  STREET, 

HACUE  STREET,  J 

Wharf. 

PARNELL  WHARF,  OLD  FORD, 

THE  LARGEST 


SPECIAL  LINE. 


Prime  Selected, 

Kiln-dried,  Square-edged, 
PITCH  PINE  for 
Church  Seats  and 
Seat  Ends. 

Special  widths. 

STOCK  OF  CUBA  IN  THE 


HONDURAS  MAHOim  Estimate 
OAK  CILLS  iculars  (etrictly 


WHITEWOOD  FASC 
WAINSCOT  OAK 
TEAK 

ITALIAN  WALNUT 
WALNUT  PLANKS 
PENCIL  CEDAR 
KAURI  PINE 
COUNTRY. 


5ERED, 

1.  ^Terma  low. 


ted  for  thi 


■ itec*s  for  the  PRl 
ODNT8,  SPECIF) 
Work  done  In  tt 
•nee  with  the  bei 


WM.  MAIXINSON  & CO.  

Head  Offices:  136  & 138,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.E. 


o Architects 

~ _ 'd  Draughtsman 

(Telephone  1319  Aven?'^^^^ 


:of '•  The  Builder. 


IRED, 

• and  Contractld 
bout  20.0001.  p< 

S.000I.  Principal 


TLhc  Builder, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Art  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition. 

HE  Exhibition  is  a 
real  triumph  for 
Glasgow.  A few 
weeks  ago  we 
gave  some  de- 
scription of  the 
buildings,  accom- 
panied by  some 
admirable  sketches 
by  Mr.  A.  McGibbon,  made  especially  for  our 
-pages,  and  which  will  have  given  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  picturesque  and  original 
•character  of  the  Exhibition  architecture, 
which,  if  it  does  not  show  all  the  extraor- 
dinary vigour  and  variety  of  invention  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  buildings  (for  which,  of 
course,  there  is  hardly  scope  in  the  far  more 
'limited  scheme  ot  the  Glasgow  show),  may 
be  said  on  the  other  hand  to  have  the  virtue 
•of  more  complete  consistency  of  general  style, 
•and  of  presenting  nothing  anywhere  that 
can  be  said  to  be  in  bad  taste.  But  a walk 
through  the  Exhibition,  by  way  of  getting 
a general  idea  of  its  arrangement,  leads 
■to  the  further  conclusion  that  no  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kind  could  have  been  better 
-and  more  systematically  arranged  ; indeed 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  ever 
been  one  so  well  arranged.  No  space  is 
lost,  and  there  are  no  labyrinths ; the  whole 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been  care- 
fully thought  out  from  the  first,  and  arranged 
-on  a comprehensive  plan.  One  is  struck 
«lso  with  the  entire  suitability  of  the  con- 
struction everywhere,  and  the  degree  of 
original  character  which  we  find  given  even 
to  such  minor  details  as  stall  railings  and 
barriers,  which  for  the  most  part  seem  to 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  place. 

Taking  it  as  a whole,  and  considering  the 
value  and  'interest  of  the  works  of  art 
collected,  and  the  general  artistic  spirit  which 
pervades  it,  it  must  be  admitted  that  London 
has  never  had  such  an  exhibition  as  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  Glasgow. 

The  connexion  of  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Allen’s  fine  suite  of  art  galleries  with  the 


Exhibition  is  of  course  a great  point  in 
its  favour;  this  permanent  building  forms 
an  architectural  centre  round  which  the 
whole  exhibition  is  grouped ; and  this  and 
the  University  building,  standing  on  high 
ground  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little  valley 
through  which  the  Kelvin  runs,  form  the 
two  dominant  features  in  the  scene,  and 
add  very  much  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  view  as  seen  within  the  grounds. 
We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  bestowing 
a few  words  of  appreciation  on  the  art 
galleries  building  itself ; a building  such  as 
one  does  not  get  into  every  day.  Externally, 
with  its  fine  stone  and  the  reticent  but 
judicious  use  of  sculptural  decoration,  it 
gives  a very  satisfactory  impression,  which  is 
increased  when  we  make  acquaintance  with 
the  interior.  The  plan,  with  its  large  hall  at 
right  angles  with  the  larger  axis  of  the 
building,  and  the  side  galleries  opening 
from  it  symmetrically  to  right  and  left,  is 
admirably  adapted  both  for  interior  effect 
and  for  the  distribution  and  grouping  of 
works  of  art.  The  central  hall  rises  in  one 
height  to  the  ceiling,  but  with  an  open 
gallery  round  it  on  the  first  floor  level ; and 
the  side  galleries  occupy  both  ground  and 
first  floor  levels,  each  with  an  open  court  in 
the  centre  with  an  arcaded  gallery  round, 
outside  of  which  are  the  suites  of  rooms  in 
which  the  various  works  of  art  are  arranged 
and  classified.  Sculpture  occupies  the  cen- 
tral spaces  both  in  the  central  hall  and  in 
the  side  courts  ; pictures  are  arranged  in 
suites  of  galleries  on  the  first  floor  ; the 
galleries  of  the  ground  floor  are  parcelled  out 
for  various  classes  of  objects  of  artistic  or 
archaeological  interest,  of  which  we  will 
speak  in  due  course. 

It  is  of  course  our  natural  duty  to  look 
first  at  the  large  collection  of  architectural 
drawings,  which  are  arranged  in  the  side 
galleries  or  bays  on  the  ground  floor  in  the 
east  court.  For  some  reason,  these  ex- 
hibits, though  numbered  in  the  catalogue, 
have  not  been  numbered  on  the  walls,  but 
they  nearly  all  have  the  title  and  architect’s 
name  appended  in  print.  The  Institute  of 
British  Architects  has  a bay  to  itself,  con- 


taining objects  specially  lent  for  the  occasion. 
These  include  the  busts  of  Inigo  Jones, 
Wren,  Barry,  and  Street,  placed  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  bay ; Mr.  Sargent’s  notable 
portrait  of  Mr.  Penrose  (one  of  the  cleverest 
things  he  ever  painted),  the  portraits  of 
Cockerell  and  Scott,  and  various  drawings 
of  interest  which  are  in  the  Institute 
collection.  Among  these  are  a sheet  of 
drawings  by  Scamozzi ; two  views  of 
the  interior  ot  Wren’s  Greek  cross  design 
for  St.  Paul’s,  as  it  should  have  been 
if  built ; an  elaborate  and  well-known 
study  of  Donaldson’s  for  a “ Temple  of 
Victory  according  to  ancient  usages  ” ; and 
various  drawings  and  designs  by  Inigo  Jones. 
The  present  President  of  the  Institute  is 
suitably  represented  by  his  competition 
design  for  the  completion  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  the  late  Mr.  Brydon 
by  the  large  drawing  of  his  intended  circular 
court  for  the  new  Government  offices,  which 
we  presume  was  selected  and  sent  when 
there  was  no  idea  that  it  would  have  acquired 
an  additional  and  melancholy  interest  from 
the  death  of  the  architect. 

The  remainder  of  the  bays  are  filled  with 
a very  varied  collection  of  drawings  repre- 
senting the  work  for  the  most  part  of  living 
architects,  and  including  many  which  we 
recognise  as  old  friends  and  are  glad  to  see 
again.  In  other  cases  vve  naturally  come  across 
drawings  by  Scottish  architects  with  whose 
work  we  are  not  so  familiar  as  with  that  of 
those  who  practise  south  of  the  Tweed.  The 
next  bay  to  the  Institute  exhibit  is  notable 
for  some  important  ecclesiastical  designs ; 
Messrs.  Austin  & Paley’s  “St.  George’s, 
Stockport,’’  shown  in  a grand  drawing  by 
Mr.  Raffles  Davison  ; Messrs.  Jas.  Brooks 
& Son’s  “ St.  Luke’s,  Enfield,”  which  in  its 
plain  solidity  of  treatment  forms  an  in- 
teresting contrast  to  the  soaring  charac- 
ter of  Messrs.  Austin  & Paley’s  design ; 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes’  interior  view 
of  Miles  Platting  Church,  which  we  re- 
member very  well  at  the  Academy  some 
little  time  ago,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
original  and  powerfully  treated  of  modern 
church  interiors.  The  next  bay  is  marked 
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by  the  model  of  Mr.  Belcher’s  Colchester 
Town  Hall  tower,  and  a large  perspective 
drawing  of  his  design  for  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph offices.  Mr.  W.  Flockhart  exhibits  his 
large  view  of  a picturesque  mansion  called 
“ Rosehaugh,”  and  there  are  interiors  by 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  L.  Peto  and  Mr. 
Baillie  Scott,  and  one  of  the  best  drawings 
of  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  a design  for  a 
Municipal  museum,  which  some  of  our 
readers  will  remember.  We  draw  attention, 
however,  to  some  exhibits  by  the  Glasgow 
brethren ; Mr.  Honey  man’s  warehouse  in 
Sauchiehall-street,  a narrow  front  in  which 
sculptural  decoration  has  been  very  well 
applied,  and  which  terminates  with  a gilded 
cupola  (the  actual  building  looks  even 
better  than  the  drawing) ; and  a very 
peculiar  drawing  of  the  Daily  Record 
office,  by  the  same  architect ; this  is 
shown  in  very  sharp  perspective,  and  looks 
nearly  all  white  and  blue  ; apparently  the 
introduction  of  some  blue  glazed  facing 
bricks  is  actually  intended  at  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  ground  story  ; in  the  rest  of  the 
drawing  all  the  shadows  are  put  in  blue; 
the  effect  is  odd  enough,  but  the  whole  is 
certainly  an  original  effort  in  architectural 
illustration.  In  the  succeeding  bay  Mr.  J.  J. 
Burnet  shows  photographs  of  the  Gardner 
memorial  church,  hardly  the  best  thing  he  has 
done — it  is  in  a rather  heavy  type  of  quasi - 
Scotch  Gothic.  A drawing  of  the  Scottish 
Legal  Life  Assurance  buildings,  by  Mr.  Skir- 
ving,  recalls  the  time  when  Glasgowcultivated 
a neo-Greek  style,  which  was  then  supposed 
(in  Glasgow)  to  be  the  thing  for  giving  life 
and  high  artistic  character  to  modern  archi- 
tecture, and  in  which  some  most  admirable 
buildings  were  carried  out ; but  it  has  never- 
theless had  its  day,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
revived.  The  name  of  Mr.  Jas.  Salmon  is 
appended  to  some  characteristic  interiors, 
and  to  a watercolour  view  of  a “ Marine 
Hotel  at  Troon,”  which  has  the  merit  of 
•looking  very  unlike  the  usual  florid  type  of 
hotel  architecture,  and  is  a really  pleasing 
building  in  a quiet  Gothic  style. 

Crossing  over  to  the  south  side  of  the 
court,  we  find  in  the  corresponding  bay 
opposite  Mr.  Brydon’s  exterior  perspective 
of  the  Government  Offices,  and  Mr. 
Clifford’s  first  premiated  design  for  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  (illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  February  2)  ; and  in  this  bay 
is  also  to  be  found  a large  exhibit  in  the 
round  for  the  " treatment  of  the  end  of  a 
room,”  though  whether  this  is  the  actual 
work  itself  or  an  imitative  reduction  of  it  we 
do  not  quite  gather  ; if  it  is  the  actual  work 
its  title  should  be  " treatment  at  the  end  of 
a room,”  as  it  could  not  occupy  the  whole 
end.  It  is  a curious  affair,  and  we  presume 
represents  the  taste  of  the  latest  school 
of  applied  art  in  Glasgow.  There  is  a 
fireplace  and  a lofty  over-decoration  in 
hammered  brass  of  a type  of  design  which 
we  should  call  the  “ ostentatipusly  naive,” 
where  there  is  not  a line  or  an  angle 
correct,  but  all  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
done  by  accident ; this  hammered  brass- 
work  mounts  aloft  and  finishes  in  a 
clock  which  strikes  the  hours  on  a visible 
•square  bell  of  the  sheep-bell  type,  and  into 
the  space  above  the  fireplace  is  inserted 
a tile  Mosaic  figure  designed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Adam.  The  brasswork  is  by  the 
41  Holland  House  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company.”  This  brass  erection  is  relieved 
against  a mass  of  dark  mottled  marble, 


dished  outward  on  plan,  and  cut  across, 
two-thirds  up,  by  an  alto  - relief  plaster 
frieze  modelled  by  Mr.  A.  Hodge 
(who  has  done  so  much  of  the  scul- 
ture  decoration  of  the  exhibition),  and 
having  the  appearance  of  going  behind 
the  brasswork  and  reappearing  at  the  other 
side  This  is  an  effective  piece  of  work,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  novelty  of 
character,  but  it  is  rather  too  odd,  and 
represents  a taste  (in  the  treatment  of  the 
brass  work  at  least)  which  can  hardly  take  a 
permanent  hold.  Eccentric  also  is  Mr. 
Edgar  Wood's  large  drawing  in  the  same 
bay,  of  a church  interior,  in  thick  heavy 
black  ink  line,  and  showing  a church  with 
rubble  walls,  a ponderous  framed  timber 
roof,  and  angels  seated  on  the  wooden 
corbels.  This  looks  curiously  like  an  old 
drawing,  and  is  original  in  that  sense,  but 
we  should  say  the  executed  building  would 
have  a rather  crude  and  semi-barbarous 
effect,  like  the  drawing. 

In  the  next  bay  is  Messrs.  Sydney  Mit- 
chell & Wilson’s  drawing  of  Craig  House 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  a very  picturesque 
group,  but  with  no  plan,  which  is  imperative 
for  such  a class  of  building.  Their  Com- 
mercial Bank  buildings,  Edinburgh,  is  a 
powerful  and  remarkable  example  of  street 
architecture,  with  deeply  - recessed  and 
boldly-moulded  window  arches,  a parapet 
standing  far  out  beyond  the  wall  line  on 
very  boldly-treated  corbelling,  and  a large 
circular  angle  turret  corbelled  out  from 
the  building  in  the  manner  which  is  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Scottish  archi- 
tecture. There  is  nothing  tame  about  this 
building,  at  all  events,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  worked  out  carefully  and  logi- 
cally. In  the  same  bay  are  several  of  the 
most  striking  of  Mr.  H.  Wilson’s  large  archi- 
tectural drawings,  displaying  such  a mastery 
of  water-colour  effect  and  such  inventive 
fancy,  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
on  the  walls  of  the  architectural  room  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Logic  is  the  quality  which 
these  want ; it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what 
plan  or  construction  is  intended  for  most  of 
them,  and  the  author  seems  to  feel  this  him- 
self, inasmuch  as  he  has  declined  to  give 
any  titles  to  them  in  the  catalogue,  beyond 
the  general  statement  that  they  are  archi- 
tectural drawings.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
efforts  of  genius  in  imaginative  architectural 
effect,  and  show  the  hand  of  a master  in  the 
treatment  of  watercolour,  and  as  such  one 
is  always  glad  to  see  them  ; if  not  con- 
structional, they  are  at  all  events  suggestive. 

An  old  drawing  of  the  Glasgow  Public 
Hall,  by  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  and 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Cuningham,  of  Liverpool, 
jointly,  is  an  interesting  example  of  old 
Glasgow  taste  in  classic  architecture,  a 
good  thing  of  its  kind,  and  reminding  us 
pleasantly  of  something  that  is  gone.  The 
late  Mr.  Young’s  two  drawings  of  the 
Staircase  of  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings 
are  here— Classic  with  a fresher  feeling 
about  it ; and  in  the  same  bay  a number  of 
small  illustrations  of  work  by  Mr.  W.  Leiper, 
which  will  be  found  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  his  coloured  elevation  drawings 
for  the  decoration  of  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  a banqueting-hall,  which  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  decorative  work.  The  large  photo- 
graph of  his  Sun  Insurance  buildings  bears 
on  its  frame  the  label  “ Medaille  d’Argent,” 
so  that  it  has  obviously  obtained  recognition 
across  the  Channel.  Mr.  Rowand  Anderson 


shows  a number  of  photographs  of  his 
executed  works  (the  three  monuments  to 
Montrose,  Inglis,  and  Findlay,  make  a very 
interesting  frame).  In  the  next  bay  is  ars 
original  and  interesting  piece  of  modern 
Classic  design  in  the  shape  of  a drawing  of 
Govan  Town  Hall,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Thomson  & Sandilands  ; a building  very 
well  and  effectively  grouped,  and  shown  in 
a fine  and  freely-handled  pen  drawing.  In- 
the  last  bay  we  notice  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet’s 
photographs  of  Rachan  House  interiors,, 
also  his  Public  Baths  at  Alloa,  very  simply 
treated,  but  the  long  low  building  stopped) 
by  a higher  block  at  the  end  has  its  effect 
nevertheless. 

Yet  though  this  is  an  interesting  and 
varied  collection  of  drawings,  one  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  difference  when  we 
look  at  the  small  collection  of  French  archi- 
tectural designs  which  are  in  the  first  floor 
gallery  at  the  south  end  of  the  large  hall. 
Here,  instead  of  perspective  drawings,  we 
have  large-scale  elevations  and  plans.  There 
are  those  of  the  New  Sorbonne,  lent  by  M. 
Nenot,  and  which  illustrate  the  planning 
and  design  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complicated  of  modern  buildings.  There 
are  also  the  plans  and  a very  large-scale 
elevation  of  M.  Dourgnon’s  design  for  the 
Cairo  Museum,  the  plan  of  which,  very 
simple  in  conception,  seems  very  well  suited 
to  its  purpose,  consisting  of  a central 
long  hall  with  a series  of  smaller  colon- 
naded halls  opening  out  of  it  on  the 
right  and  left,  intended  for  the  classificatio-n 
of  exhibits ; the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
“galerie  de  circulation”  running  all  round 
the  building.  The  elevation  is  not  what 
one  would  wish ; it  is  academical  French 
treatment  of  Roman  architecture  ; the  archi- 
tect might  surely  have  given  some  sugges- 
tion of  Egyptian  influence  or  association  in 
the  design.  There  is  also  a beautilul’set  of 
large  drawings  of  antique  detail,  by  M. 
Henri  Eustache,  a Villa  Medici  student,  and 
a fine  monochrome  drawing  of  the  courtyard 
facpade  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  Near  the  end  of 
this  gallery  is  the  small  architectural  show 
of  the  United  States  architects,  who  for 
their  part  have  not  thought  it  worth  white 
to  do  more  than  send  a frame  of  small 
photographs  of  buildings,  with  a reference 
list  of  their  names  and  purposes ; a very 
amateur  way  of  illustrating  architecture. 

We  may  devote  the  remainder  of  £this 
article  to  further  remarks  on  the  contents  of 
the  Art  Galleries,  which  form  a department 
by  themselves  in  the  Exhibition,  with  a 
separate  catalogue,  and  which  comprise 
a very  fine  and  indeed  remarkable  collection 
of  art  and  antiquities ; remarkable  not  so 
much  for  its  extent  (though  that  is  con- 
siderable) as  for  the  variety  it  displays,  and 
the  excellent  judgment  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  getting  it  together.  The 
sculpture  is  of  course  arranged  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  the  central  hall  and  in  the 
east  and  west  courts  ; most  of  the  works  are 
known  to  those  ol  our  readers  whoTare  inte- 
rested in  English  sculpture,  and  have  been 
commented  on  before,  and  many  of  them 
illustrated,  in  our  pages,  so  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  criticise  them  over  again.  We 
may  mention  among  well-known  works’  that 
are  present  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  Shelley 
Monument;  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Jubilee  Trophy 
and  his  beautiful  “ Perseus  Arming,”  Mr. 
Stirling  Lee’s  " Dawn  of  Womanhood,” 
Mr.  Pegram’s  " Fortune,”  Mr.  Lucchesi's- 
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“ Oblivion  ’’  and  other  figures  by  him  ; Mr. 
Onslow  Ford’s  “Echo  ” ; Mr.  Pomeroy’s  ad- 
mirable figure  “ The  Potter,  Mr.  Mullins’s 
“ Cain,’’  and  Mr.  Colton’s  “ Hyde  Park 
Fountain  ; and  many  others,  forming  a very 
good  representation  of  the  present  state  of 
English  sculpture.  There  are  two  or  three 
French  works  by  M.  Rodin  ; his  “ John  the 
Baptist,”  in  which  one  is  glad  for  once  to  see 
a finished  work  by  this  artist,  who  has  lately 
preferred  to  leave  his  work  in  a fragmentary 
or  half-  finished  state  ; this  is  a fine  work, 
and  there  is  a desire  that  it  should  be  secured 
for  Glasgow.  There  is  also  another  power- 
ful figure  by  M.  Rodin,  “ Un  Bourgeois  de 
Calais,”  who  from  his  costume  and  the  key 
that  he  holds  is  evidently  meant  to  repre- 
sent one  of  those  unfortunate  burghers  of 
Calais  who  were  made  to  come  out  and 
humble  themselves  before  Edward  III. ; 
this  is  a fine  and  robust  work.  M.  Saint 
Marceaux’s  “ Premiere  Communion,”  which 
also  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  is  worth  remark  as  a fine  and  feeling 
treatment  of  a religious  subject  in  sculpture. 

Pictures  are  arranged  in  the  first-floor 
galleries  surrounding  the  east  and  west 
courts ; two  long  galleries  and  one  small  one 
are  devoted  to  living  British  oil-painters,  and 
the  same  space  to  those  deceased  ; a long 
gallery  and  a small  one  are  given  to  British 
water-colour  artists,  one  long  gallery  to 
foreign  oil-paintings,  and  one  small  one  to 
foreign  water-colours.  A single  gallery 
seems  certainly  a small  provision  for  repre- 
senting foreign  painters  in  oil,  and  of  course 
no  figure  subjects  of  great  size  or  of  the 
first  importance  are  there,  as  there  could  not 
be  room  for  them,  foreign  painters  generally 
occupying  larger  canvases  for  this  class  of 
work  than  we  do.  Yet  this  one  gallery  is 
full  of  interest,  it  contains  so  many  small 
works  by  remarkable  and  original  painters. 
There  are  some  very  fine  Corots  ; one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  we  have  seen  by 
Diaz  (of  whom  there  are  several  examples) ; 
several  very  fine  specimens  of  Troyon’s 
landscape  and  cattle  scenes ; a splendidly 
built-up  forest  scene  by  Rousseau,  in  his 
finest  manner  ; two  Mauves  without  a sheep 
in  them  (!),  and  admirable  pictures  neverthe- 
less ; several  very  good  examples  of  the 
varied  but  not  always  • satisfactory  art  of 
Maris ; and  some  evidently  early  works  by 
Millet  which  are  of  considerable  interest. 
There  is  also  a fine  landscape  by  M.  Har- 
pignies,  and  an  exceptionally  good  example 
of  Daubigny.  What  we  complain  of  in 
the  selection  is  that  there  are  too  many 
examples  of  Monticelli,  an  eccentric  and 
irritating  painter  who  does  not  represent  the 
best  paths  of  art. 

The  room  of  foreign  water-colours  ought 
to  be  of  interest,  also,  from  the  very  fact  that 
it  represents  a kind  of  art  so  different  from 
most  of  English  water-colour.  There  is  less 
finish,  far  less  captivation  of  colour ; but 
there  is  perhaps  a more  distinct  intellectual 
motif  in  these  comparatively  grey  drawings 
than  we  should  be  likely  to  find  in  an  equally 
representative  collection  of  British  work. 
The  collection  is  mainly  Dutch,  including 
such  names  as  Mauve,  Blommers,  Neuhys, 
Artz,  Israels,  Mollinger  (who  appears  to  be 
a kind  of  Dutch  Boyce),  Ter  Meulen,  and 
others.  There  are  a few  French  works, 
among  which  is  a curious  pastel  by  Millet, 
“The  Sheep  Fold,”  a moonlight  scene  in 
which  the  moon  really  seems  to  shine  with  a 
luminous  effect. 


The  collection  of  works  of  living  British 
artists  contains  of  course  a great  many  well- 
known  works,  including  some  of  exceptional 
interest,  which  one  is  always  glad  to  have 
a fresh  opportunity  of  seeing.  We  can  only 
mention,  among  the  more  important  of  these 
works  of  first-class  interest,  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt’s  “ Strayed  Sheep  ” and  “ Christ  in  the 
Temple”;  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema’s  “The  End 
of  a Joyful  Day  ” and  “ Thou  Rose  of  all  the 
Roses  ” ; Mr.  Fildes's  “ Village  Wedding  ’’  ; 
Mr.  Orchardson’s  " Hard  Hit  ! ” Mr. 
Abbey’s  “Trial  of  Queen  Katherine,”  and 
Sir  E.  Poynter’s  “ The  Greek  Dance  ” ; Mr. 
Holman  Hunt’s  “Awakened  Conscience”; 
Mr.  Watts’s  “ Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ” ; 
and  Mr.  Brett’s  truly  remarkable  early  work 
(which  we  had  forgotten),  “The  Stone- 
breaker,”  a painting  essentially  “ pre- 
Raphaelite”  in  character,  and  of  a finish 
and  minuteness  of  execution  which  even 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  not  surpassed.  Among 
Sir  Noel  Paton’s  hard  and  gaudily-coloured 
paintings  that  called  “The  Bludie  Tryst,” 
a picture  painted  many  years  ago,  is  a work  of 
some  tragic  power  ; Sir  George  Reid  has  some 
exceedingly  fine  portraits  ; and  there  are  some 
landscapes  and  seapieces  by  members  of  the 
Scottish  Academy  whose  names  are  less 
familiar,  and  which  hold  their  place  admira- 
bly; more  particularly  Mr.  McTaggart’s 
“ The  Storm  ’’  and  “ Over  the  Harbour  Bar  ; ” 
Mr.  Paterson’s  “ Edinburgh  ” with  a deserted 
quarry  as  a foreground  ; Mr.  Henderson’s 
“ A Fresh  Breeze,”  and  Mr.  Beattie  Brown’s 
“ A Lonely  Cot.” 

The  collection,  however,  of  deceased 
British  artists  surpasses  the  other  in 
interest,  and  reminds  one  of  some  reputa- 
tions nearly  forgotten,  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed  at  any  rate.  The  very  first  work 
hung,  “ Garleton  Tower,”  by  the  Rev.  John 
Thomson  (Thomson  of  Duddingston),  though 
sadly  cracked,  is  sufficient  to  show  what 
a really  great  landscape-painter  Scotland 
possessed  in  this  clerical  amateur.  All  the 
landscapes  bearing  the  name  of  Sam  Bough 
are  fine ; we  have  seen  a complaint  some- 
where that  too  many  of  his  were  hung,  but 
they  are  all  worth  recognition.  Few  people 
in  England  know  the  name  of  Tonge,  but 
they  will  find  everything  with  that  name 
worth  looking  at.  Alexander  Fraser  is  another 
deceased  Scottish  painter  of  great  power ; 
witness  his  picture  called  “The  Margin  of 
the  Forest.”  Milne  Donald  is  the  name  of  a 
landscape-painter  whom  we  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  who  was  no  ordinary  artist ; also 
James  Docharty ; also  G.  P.  Chalmers,  whose 
beautilul  work  “ The  End  of  the  Harvest,” 
with  the  evening  sky  making  level  lines 
behind  the  tree  stems,  reminds  us  of  some 
of  the  best  of  a living  French  landscape- 
painter,  M.  Lamy.  Among  other  remarkable 
landscapes  is  Muller's  grand  work,  “ Eel 
Bucks  at  Goring,”  in  which,  for  power  and 
freedom  of  style,  he  has  almost  surpassed 
his  more  celebrated  contemporary  and 
friend,  Constable.  Prominent  also  among 
landscapes  are  Poole’s  “ The  Dragon’s 
Cavern,”  David  Cox’s  “ Changing  Pasture,” 
Turner’s  “Mercury  and  Argus,  ’ “ Linnell’s 
“Vale  of  Dolwyddelan,”  Henry  Moore's 
“ St.  Albans  Race,”  and  Alfred  Hunt’s 
“ Dunstanborough.”  Some  small  examples 
of  Etty  and  William  Dyce  remind  us 
pleasantly,  in  very  different  styles,  of  two 
painters  once  more  celebrated  than  they  are 
now.  Wilkie’s  “ Village  Politicians  ” and 
“ Letter  of  Introduction  ” are  to  be  seen — the 
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latter  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  things 
he  ever  painted.  The  “ Ploughing  Match  ” 
by  Wm.  Davis,  reminds  us  of  a gifted  and  con- 
scientious artist  who  merited  better  recog- 
nition than  he  met  with  in  his  life  time. 
Among  the  important  works  of  more  recent 
date  or  better  known  to  fame  will  be  found 
Millais’  “ Carpenter’s  Shop  ” and  “ Chill 
October,”  Leighton’s  “ Hercules  and  Death,’’ 
Millais’  “Autumn  Leaves,”  and  Rossetti's 
“Mariana.”  The  collection  is  indeed  one  of 
no  ordinary  interest. 

The  south-west  gallery  is  devoted  to 
a most  interesting  collection  of  memorials  of 
old  Glasgow.  Here  again  Sam  Bough  is  at 
once  topographically  careful  and  artisti- 
cally fine  in  his  views  of  “Stockwell  Bridge  ” 
and  “ Broomielaw  Bridge.’’  Among  the 
interesting  relics  is  the  cylinder  of  the  engine 
of  the  Comet , the  first  steamer  which  plied 
on  the  Clyde  ; a cast-iron  cylinder  about  2 ft. 
high  and  1 ft.  diameter.  Spinning-wheels  in 
excellent  preservation  ; some  old  silver 
Highland  plaid  brooches ; a rams- horn 
“ sneeshing-mull ’’  with  a hand-painted 
miniature  in  a panel  on  the  top ; some  fine 
examples  of  old  Scottish  hall-marked  silver, 
perfectly  plain  but  excellent  in  shape— 
especially  a large  punch-bowl  with  wavy 
margin,  lent  by  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  ; 
these  are  among  the  curiosities  of  this 
collection. 

In  the  East  Gallery  is  a collection  of  loan 
objects,  mostly  of  ancient  art.  Case  L 
contains  two  of  special  interest.  One  of 
these  is  a small  circular  personal  ornament 
of  enamelled  gold,  enclosing  a coloured  alto- 
relief  of  the  adoration  oi  the  Magi.  This  is 
a most  curious  little  bit  of  work,  lent  by  Sir 
T.  Gibson-Carmichael,  said  to  be  Venetian 
of  the  date  of  1480.  A square  silver  casket 
lent  by  Lord  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch,  of 
French  make  and  probably  late  seventeenth 
century,  is  interesting  from  its  refined  semi- 
architectural  treatment ; it  is  divided  into 
bays  by  playfully  treated  pilasters,  in  a 
form  suited  to  metal  work,  with  panels 
between  enclosing  little  bas-relief  figures. 
In  the  small  square  gallery  at  south-east 
angle  of  the  building  is  the  highly  credit- 
able work  of  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Art  students  ; in  the  corresponding  gallery 
at  the  north-east  angle  are  some  examples 
of  modern  decorative  work.  Among 
these  is  a fine  electric  light  stand  in 
cast  silver,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher;  a 
stem  and  table  something  like  the  most  usual 
type  of  sun-dial,  with  a glass  canopy  carried 
on  four  light  shafts  above,  and  under  this 
a nude  figure  standing  on  a crystal  sphere, 
and  pointing  upwards  to  the  light  under  the 
glazed  dome.  A large  exhibit  against  the 
wall,  as  to  which  there  is  no  explanation  in 
the  catalogue  and  no  label,  is  of  some 
interest ; it  evidently  represents  one  of  the 
latest  ideas  in  Glasgow  for  a street  entry; 
the  lower  portion  of  the  opening  is  Hanked 
by  plain  black  marble  jambs  with  a white 
marble  corbel  at  the  top,  from  which  spring 
the  lines  of  the  wooden  erection  over  it 
ending  in  a cornice  ; over  the  doorway, 
on  a large  repousse  circular  plaque  of  gilt 
metal,  the  number  “12”  is  shown  in  two 
ways,  one  for  daytime,  the  other  to  show  at 
night  as  a perforated  figure  in  Roman 
numerals,  with  a light  behind  it.  This 
design  is,  we  presume,  another  example  of 
up-to-date  applied  art  in  Glasgow  ; and  if  a 
little  eccentric,  it  is  certainly  effective  and 
original. 
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NOTES. 

An  article  in  the  Liverpool 
ToJh2bS°1  Courier  on  this  subject  last 
Question,  week,  in  favour  of  the  St. 
James’s  Mount  site  for  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral,  is  headed  by  a plan  of  the  site, 
showing  the  ground  plan  of  Mr.  Emerson  s 
design  as  placed  on  the  site.  This  plan  is 
at  once  the  strongest  possible  condemnation 
of  the  site  on  architectural  grounds. 
It  shows  the  cathedral  with  its  side 
facing  down  hill  towards  the  principal 
street  adjoining,  and  its  east  and  west  ends 
faciog  nothing  whatever.  A cathedral  facing 
downhill  eastward  or  westward  may  have  a 
fine  effect ; one  facing  downhill  sideways 
has  the  worst  possible  effect.  No  one  with 
a feeling  for  architectural  position  and  align- 
ment of  a large  building  could  ever  have 
recommended  such  a situation.  On  architec- 
tural grounds,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  a com- 
plete mistake. 

Some  little  effort  is  being  made 
ACyprus°n  ky  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings  to 
preserve  the  singularly  interesting  remains 
of  the  city  of  Famagusta  (the  city  still 
retains  its  ancient  walls,  cathedral,  several 
churches,  &c.),  about  which  there  was  a con- 
siderable correspondence  in  the  Times  more 
than  a year  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
marvellously  preserved  relic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  may  escape  its  threatened  fate,  and  be 
preserved  lor  future  ages  in  the  way  in 
which  Carcassone  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
French  Government  as  a national  monu- 
ment. M.  Eulart,  the  author  of  the  great 
work  on  Cyprus  Mediaeval  art,  is  at  present 
in  the  island,  engaged  on  a further  study 
and  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  anti- 
quities, which  seem  to  arouse  more  interest 
in  France  than  in  England,  although  the 
island  has  always  had  an  interest  for 
Englishmen  ever  since  Richard  I.  conquered 
it  and  introduced  Western  civilisation  in  the 
twelfth  century. 


The  most  satisfactory  part  of 

The  Thames  . . . ..  , , . 

Conservancy  and  the  recently-published  annual 
Sanitation.  Report  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy is  that  which  relates  to  the  sanitation 
of  the  districts  adjoining  the  Thames  or  its 
tributary  streams.  That  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy should  become  a superintending 
Sanitary  Authority  for  a large  district  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  things  in  the  history  of 
sanitary  progress  in  England.  But  having 
had  the  power  conferred  on  it  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  keep  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries 
from  being  polluted,  it  has  been  enabled  to 
bring  great  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Local 
Authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  districts  which  are 
drained  by  the  Thames  and  its  tributary 
streams.  The  Conservancy  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  it, 
and  to  put  the  law  in  force  against 
the  Local  Authorities  through  whose  omis- 
sions or  commission  any  stream  which 
feeds  the  Thames  is  polluted.  The  result 
has  been  a great  and  continuous  improve- 
ment in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  Thames  Local  Authorities 
have  found  that  they  had  no  option  but  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  schemes  for  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  the  places  under 
their  jurisdiction.  That  in  so  doing  the 
Thames  Conservancy  has  had  a direct 
influence  which  was  never  for  a moment 


expected  goes  without  saying.  But  the 
successful  action  of  the  Conservancy 
shows  that  County  Councils  should  be 
armed  with  the  power  of  compelling  the 
smaller  Sanitary  Authorities  to  execute 
necessary  works.  In  many  instances  some 
kind  of  compulsion  is  the  only  means  of 
inducing  Local  Authorities  to  carryout  their 
duties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a 

Municipal  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Trading. 

Commons  was  appointed  last 
session  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  muni- 
cipal trading.  It  did  not  complete  its 
inquiries,  but  it  has  not  been  reappointed. 
As  we  pointed  out  last  year,  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  this  kind  cannot  alter  the  state 
of  affairs.  Municipal  trading  will  extend  if 
the  ratepayers  and  Parliament  as  a body 
sanction  such  extension.  The  limit  of  this 
extension  will  be  put  by  the  common- 
sense  of  the  community.  It  is  impos- 
sible, as  was  said  before,  to  formulate  with 
precision  any  definition  of  legitimate 
municipal  trading.  But  as  soon  as  muni- 
cipal corporations  begin  to  carry  on  enter- 
prises which  are  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  at  large,  then  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  ratepayers  and  Parliament  put  a veto 
on  their  work.  For  the  moment  a kind  of 
languid  interest  in  this  respect  has  made  its 
appearance,  but  the  fact  that  last  session’s 
Committee  was  not  reappointed  shows  pretty 
conclusively  that  the  Government  is  not 
impressed  with  the  opposition  to  municipal 
trading.  For  the  opposition  comes  largely 
from  powerful  trading  companies  who  are 
anxious  to  obtain  monopolies  in  electric 
enterprises  and  locomotion.  The  ordinary 
citizen  is  inclined  to  think  he  would  be  as 
well  off  if  his  municipality  managed  these 
matters  as  a company  whose  main  object  is 
dividend.  We  expect  therefore  not  to  hear 
much  more  of  the  bugbear  of  municipal 
trading. 


In  the  " journal’7  of  the  In- 

Llectric  . J . , 

Lighting  in  stitution  ol  Electrical  En- 

Dublm.  gineers  just  issued  there  is 
an  abstract  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hammond  describing  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion electric  light  scheme.  The  paper  was 
read  nearly  a year  ago  before  the  Dublin 
local  section  of  the  Institution,  and  it  seems 
a pity  that  it  was  not  published  earlier. 
Mr.  Hammond’s  scheme  is  so  novel  and 
his  exposition  of  it  so  clear,  that  it  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  profession  that  this 
paper  has  been  so  long  overlooked.  The 
electricity  works  are  being  built  on  Pigeon 
House  Fort,  an  island  in  Dublin  Bay,  where 
land  is  cheap  and  there  are  no  troublesome 
neighbours.  The  system  of  supply  is  to  be 
three-phase  alternating  current,  which  can 
be  used  for  either  lighting  or  power  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Hammond’s  scheme  has  been 
subjected  to  a great  deal  of  severe  criticism, 
most  of  which  comes  from  those  interested 
in  the  Dublin  Southern  Tramway  Company, 
which  fears  a powerful  rival.  Three  cables, 
each  containing  three  conductors,  will  con- 
nect the  new  station  on  the  island  with  the 
old  station  in  Fleet-street,  a distance  of  about 
three  miles.  The  pressure  used  will  be 
5,000  volts,  and  it  will  be  distributed 
at  this  pressure  to  the  nineteen  sub-stations, 
where  it  will  be  reduced  to  240  volts  for  con- 
sumers. Since  the  station  is  on  an  island, 
cheap  coal  can  be  delivered  from  shipboard, 
and  unlimited  water  for  condensing  can  be 


pumped  direct  from  the  sea.  Mr.  Hammond 
has  arranged  most  ingeniously  for  utilising  as 
much  of  the  old  plant  as  possible,  and  as  the 
frequency  of  the  new  alternating  current  is 
low,  the  operation  of  motors  from  the  mains 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory.  The  public 
arc  lighting  will  be  done  by  500  lamps, 
which  will  be  run  on  a circuit  of  their  own. 
Altogether  the  scheme  is  most  promising,  as 
the  initial  capital  expenditure  has  been  small 
and  there  seems  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  subsequent  working  expenses  will  be 
small  also. 

We  understand  that  the  pro- 
Arcade^  slnind.  Prietors  of  Coutts’s  Bank  have 

purchased  the  Crown  lease  of 
Lowther  Arcade,  which  was  placed  in  the 
market  three  years  ago  by  the  trustees 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Bird, 
and  was  withdrawn  from  the  sale  at  auction 
at  30,000/.  The  Arcade,  measuring  245  ft. 
long  and  35  ft.  high,  and  being  lighted  by  a 
roof  glazed  with  small  domes  carried  by 
pendentives,  was — together  with  the  old 
Adelaide  Gallery  along  its  north  side — 
erected  after  the  plans  and  designs  of 
Witherden  Young,  as  a part  of  the  extensive 
improvements  effected  in  that  portion  of 
the  Strand,  the  " Bermudas,”  “ Porridge 
Island,”  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church  ol  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  1829-31, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act  7 George  IV., 
c.  77 — Lord  Lowther  being  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests  at  that 
time.  W.  C.  Mylne  acted  as  valuer  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  and  Decimus 
Burton  was  architect  of  part  of  the  new 
buildings  in  the  West  Strand  quarter.  The 
original  Arcade  had  twenty-live  shops,  with 
six  in  West  Strand  and  Adelaide-street, 
covering  a total  area  of  about  16,000  ft. 
superficial,  and  is  held,  under  one  lease  of 
which  28A  years  are  still  unexpired,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  1,270/.  per  annum. 


, . , , , It  is  stated  that  for  the 

Lincolns  Inn-  , . 

fields  and  the  development  ol  their  High 

New  Street.  Holborn  to  the  Strand  im- 
provement  scheme  the  London  County 
Council  have  already  acquired,  and  will  at 
no  distant  date  clear,  the  site  of  Nos.  57-5S, 
on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 
The  house  is  distinguished  by  a balustrade 
and  cornice,  a rusticated  base,  and  a semi- 
circular portico  with  Doric  fluted  columns 
upon  a rounded  flight  of  steps.  It  is  one 
of  a block  formerly  known  as  Arch  or 
West  row.  which  was  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  is  depicted  in  the  oil-colour 
painting  cited  as  being  at  Wilton  in 
Cunningham’s  "Life  of  Inigo  Jones.”  But 
whereas  the  elevation  has  six  Ionic  pilasters 
carried  up  the  upper  floors  of  its  front,  the 
facade,  built  of  stone,  is  apparently  of  a 
date  somewhat  later  than  Inigo  Jones’s  day. 
John  Forster  occupied  chambers  in  the 
northern  half — now  numbered  " 58  ” — of  the 
house,  wherein  his  rooms  have  been  identi- 
fied with  those  of  Tulkinghorn,  as  described 
in  “ Bleak  House.” 


The  very  fine  old  mansion, 
SGundibrdCe’  Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford, 
was  erected  1520-30  by  Sir 
Richard  Weston.  The  main  fronts  are 
built  of  terra-cotta  and  red  brick.  The  bay 
windows,  entrance  doorways,  parapets,  and 
buttresses  are  elaborately  enriched.  The 
interior  is  as  fine  as  the  exterior;  the  great 
hall,  staircase,  and  long  gallery  are  all 
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panelled  in  oak.  The  rooms  under  the  Long 
; Gallery  are,  we  are  informed,  to  be  deco- 
rated or  restored  ; it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
work  will  be  very  carefully  done,  and  under 
proper  architectural  direction,  and  in  har- 
mony and  keeping  with  that  existing,  or  this 
fine  relic  of  the  old  times  may  suffer  consi- 
derably. The  house  is  illustrated  in  Nash’s 
“ Mansions.” 


Ti-ie  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art 

rhe  Fine  Art  _.  , _ 

Society's  Society  s Gallery,  now  open, 
Gallery.  consists  of  a collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  Egypt  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Harper.  The  collection  is  remarkable  in 
being  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
original  drawings  made  upon  the  artist’s 
first  visit  to  the  East ; since  then  Mr. 
Harper  occupied  a unique  position  as  a 
delineator  of  that  fascinating  country.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  exhibition,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  are  a great  number  of 
sketches  that  ought  never  to  have  been  pub- 
licly exhibited.  It  must  take  m'ore  than  one 
visit  to  catch  the  evanescent  character  of  the 
many  and  changing  aspects  of  the  East. 
The  most  important  drawing  is  that  of 
Karnak,  the  Hall  of  Columns,  a work  of 
great  imagination  and  power ; it  is  full  of 
subdued  light  and  delicate  colour,  nothing 
being  introduced  to  spoil  the  harmony  and 
grandeur  of  the  great  vista  of  columns. 
Except  for  this  drawing,  the  exhibits 
of  interest  are  among  the  smaller  sketches, 
such  as  the  Great  Market  Place  at 
Hebron  and  the  “ Es  Sakhrah,’’  the  Holy 
Rock  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  Jerusalem.  No 
medium  other  than  colour  can  adequately 
represent  the  architecture  of  the  East  or  the 
charm  of  form  and  colour  of  the  gaily  dressed 
people.  The  drawing  of  the  Great  Market. 
Place  at  Hebron  has  caught  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Eastern  atmosphere.  The  cool  dark 
market  place  with  its  mysterious  shadows 
and  flitting  Arabs,  while  beyond,  under  the 
blazing  sun,  is  a glimpse  of  the  white  walls 
and  dome  of  a mosque.  “Bedouin  and 
Camels  ” is  another  aspect  of  sky  and  sun- 
light, the  man  and  animals  strongly  drawn. 
Another  sketch  of  interest  is  “ A Bit  of  Old 
Blue,”  dyeing  native  stuffs  in  Damascus 
Perhaps  the  best  figure  subject  is  that 
entitled  “ In  the  Bazaars,  Jerusalem,  ' which 
is  superior  to  most  of  the  early  figure  sub- 
jects here  exhibited. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— IV. 

The  examples  of  decorative  design  in  the 
architectural  room  this  year  are  not  numerous 
nor  for  the  most  part  important.  The  two 
principal  ones  are  hung  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  room,  and  are  both  on  too  small  a scale 
to  be  very  well  estimated  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.  One  of  these  is  a small 
model  of  a half  dome,  showing  the  design  for 
the  mosaic  decoration  of  the  dome  at  Giggles- 
wick  school  chapel,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Murray  (1,570). 
It  is  hung  high  up  above  the  line  of  drawings, 
and  the  detail  cannot  be  properly  seen.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  dome,  for  rather  more 
than  half  the  height,  is  occupied  by  figures  of 
angels  with  their  wings  outspread  and  crossed, 
arranged  in  a decorative  manner,  but  not  with 
the  stiffness  and  symmetry  of  outline  which 
would  be  found,  for  instance,  in  a Byzantine 
decoration  of  similar  class.  One  is  not  certain 
whether  figures  of  angels  arranged  in  this 
manner  do  not  rather  require  that  conven- 
tional stiffness  of  treatment,  if  they  are 
arranged  as  symmetrical  repetitions  ; whether 
these  figures  are  not  a little  too  free  in 
line  for  the  kind  of  treatment  adopted.  Each 
figure  rises  from,  or  takes  a stand  on,  some 


object  of  a dark  colour  the  nature  of  which— 
whether  a scroll  or  a cloud,  or  what — cannot 
be  quite  made  out,  and  the  effect  is  rather 
ragged,  and  as  if  they  were  standing  on  foot- 
stools. This  portion  of  the  dome  has  a gold 
ground  between  the  figures  ; above  this  the 
ground  is  dark  blue,  with  a collection  of 
cherubs  with  nimbi  round  the  base  of  the 
lantern,  and  at  the  base  of  the  blue  portion 
what  appears  to  be  a collection  of  birds  in 
flight  round  the  dome  in  the  same  horizontal 
direction.  This  is  a pretty  idea,  and  the 
general  decorative  effect  of  the  whole  promises 
well.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  hung 
Mr.  Gryll’s  drawing  of  the  design  for  the 
memorial  window  to  the  late  Duke  of  West- 
minster, to  fill  the  whole  of  the  south  transept 
end  at  Westminster  Abbey  (1,653).  This  is  a 
coloured  drawing  of  the  stained  glass  lights, 
either  in  body-colour  or  inserted  in  cuts  made 
in  a very  dark  paper,  so  as  to  give  as  luminous 
an  effect  as  possible  to  the  colour.  This  is  a 
good  way  of  showing  a window  design  on 
paper,  and  the  general  effect  is  rich  and 
harmonious,  but  the  drawing  is  a compara- 
tively small  one  for  the  extent  and  elaboration 
of  the  design,  and  it  is  impossible,  as  it  is 
hung,  to  make  out  anything  of  the  detail.  A 
design  of  such  importance  in  regard  to  its 
effect  on  the  Abbey  should  have  been  hung  so 
that  one  could  examine  it  better. 

The  other  stained  glass  designs  are  mostly 
small  windows  of  single  figures.  Mr.  Leonard 
Walker's  “ Design  for  Stained  Glass  " (1,587) 
shows  a draped  figure  with  no  architectural 
accessories,  depending  for  effect  simply  on 
the  design  and  drapery  of  the  figure,  which  is 
rich  in  colour  and  in  a freer  style  than  is  usual 
in  stained  glass  work  of  the  day  ; some  patches 
of  blue  which  seem  to  represent  sky  above 
and  water  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  serve  as  a 
colour  contrast.  This  is  a very  nice  little 
drawing.  Mr.  Percy  Hammond's  “ Design 
for  Stained  Glass  Window — St.  Nicholas " 
(1,634)  is  in  the  more  usual  quasi-medireval 
style  of  modern  stained  glass ; the  figure, 
wearing  a mitre,  is  clad  in  robes  picked  out 
with  bits  of  rather  delicate  decorative  detail, 
and  relieved  by  a richly  coloured  drapery 
inserted  as  if  hung  behind  the  figure  ; the 
face  is  finely  treated.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
with  architectural  detail  and  canopy  work  in 
white  glass,  of  rather  a heavy  and  lumpy  kind 
of  detail,  looking  like  bad  mediaeval  work. 

Mr.  Jas.  C.  Powell’s  “ East  Window, 
Immanuelskirche,  Frankfort"  (1,637)  is  a 
design  on  a very  small  scale  for  a large 
window  of  five  lancet  lights.  The  drawing  is 
minute  and  carefully  fim'shed,  and  the  character 
of  the  design  is  rather  out  of  the  common. 
Figure  subjects  form  the  dominating  feature, 
but  instead  of  being  based  on  hard  architec- 
tural pedestals  and  surrounded  by  imitation 
architectural  detail,  the  figures  are  interwoven 
with  a flowing  scioll  design,  not  symmetrical 
in  line,  and  completely  flat  in  character.  This 
is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  true 
aesthetic  requirements  of  stained-glass  design 
than  what  we  generally  see,  and  merits  recog- 
nition on  that  account.  Mr.  Arthur  S.  McNairn, 
in  his  “Design  for  Stained  Glass ” (1,662)  has 
also  got  a rather  new  idea,  composing  the 
design  of  his  three  lights  entirely  of  flowers 
and  leaves  ; a pretty  idea,  and  the  colour  effect 
is  good,  but  the  upright  stems,  with  their 
twists  and  knots,  are  too  realistic,  and 
should  have  been  conventionalised  into  a 
more  decorative  semblance  ; nevertheless, 
there  is  merit  in  this  design.  As  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  this  we  have  in  the  next 
drawing,  “ Design  for  Stained  Glass  Window, 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bayswater  ” (1,663),  by  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Dix,  the  ordinary  conventional  treat- 
ment of  a Renaissance  architrave  and  broken 
pediment  in  white  glass  with  yellow  orna- 
mental features  ; it  is  well  and  carefully  done, 
and  we  presume  that  the  style  of  church 
requires  this  style  of  treatment,  or  is  supposed 
to  do  so  ; but  somehow  the  more  richly 
coloured  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  within  this 
framework,  gives  one  a kind  of  shock,  it  seems 
so  out  of  keeping  with  its  decorative  surround- 
ings. Mr.  J.  D.  Forsyth’s  “Design  for  a 
Stained  Glass  Window  ’’  (1,668)  is  rather  in  the 
style  of  fresco  than  stained  glass  ; a small 
drawing  showing  a figure  of  a woman — 
perhaps  representing  “Charity ’’—with  a green 
drapery  and  accompanied  by  two  nude 
children,  another  small  nude  figure  is  seated 
above  in  a separate  compartment  of  the 
design  ; it  is  graceful  as  a whole,  but  suggests 
the  idea  of  a design  to  be  painted  011  glass 
rather  than  one  put  together  opt  of  glass  with 


the  colour  inherent  in  it,  which  is  the  true 
stained  glass  art.  Mr.  Lavers’  “ Design  for  a 
Stained  Glass  Window  ” (1,670),  hung  as  a 
pendant  to  this,  shows  exactly  the  opposite 
principle  of  treatment,  all  the  design  being 
distinctly  flat  and  conventional  in  character, 
and  such  as  is  especially  suggestive  of  glass. 
The  window  contains  a figure  of  St.  Paul,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  which  are  thrown  out 
by  being  relieved  against  a rich  crimson  patch 
filling  the  ogee  arch  of  the  ground  ; above  this, 
as  well  as  below  the  figure,  is  a form  of 
ornament  consisting  of  a blue  tinted  scroll 
design  with  the  spaces  between  left  white  ; 
on  paper  it  rather  suggests  a metal  grille,  but 
might  not  do  so  in  execution  in  glass  ; the 
whole  would  form  I a good  and  iather  unusual 
window  design. 

Of  decorative  designs  other  than  glass,  a 
rather  important  one  is  shown  by  a sculptor  ; 
Mr.  Thornycroft’s  design  (1,555)  for  the  bronze 
canopy  which  is  to  enshrine,  when  in  position, 
his  group  forming  the  Dean  Colet  memorial  to 
be  erected  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  West  Kensing- 
ton. This  is  exhibited  under  Mr.  Thornycroft’s 
name,  and  is,  therefore,  we  presume,  his  design 
— possibly  his  own  drawing.  We  fear  it  is 
only  one  more  example  of  the  fact  that 
sculptors,  whatever  sympathy  they  may 
have  with  architecture  in  a theoretical  sense, 
rarely  understand  how  to  handle  architec- 
tural detail ; certainly  most  of  the  detail  here 
is  exceedingly  bad.  The  canopy  is  carried  on 
thin,  square,  upright  rods,  coupled,  each  of 
which  expands  at  the  top  into  a large  kind  of 
cabbage  leaf  which  supports,  or  rather 
does  not  support  but  finishes  under- 
neath a small  shrine,  with  which  it 
has  no  proper  architectural  connexion 
at  all.  The  arched  ribs  which  meet  in  the 
middle  and  give  the  canopy  form  to  the  whole, 
turn  up  into  another  cabbage-leaf  on  which 
is  another  shrine.  The  only  bit  of  the 
work  which  represents  good  detail,  from  an 
architect's  point  of  view,  is  the  horizontal 
band  with  a decorative  filling  which  runs 
round  above  the  springing  of  the  canopy  and 
binds  the  whole  together  ; and  that  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest.  We  certainly  think  the 
sculptor  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  and 
done  better  for  the  school,  to  have  got  an 
architect  to  design  the  canopy  for  him. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Atkins’s  “Design  for  a Frieze- 
Wild  Hyacinths"  (1,549)  is  rather  like  some 
other  designs  we  have  seen  at  the  Academy, 
either  by  him  or  others  ; the  delicate  blue 
flowers  are  treated  in  strings  which  form 
circles  round  some  figures  of  children  incor- 
porated in  the  design,  the  general  effect  is 
pretty  and  decorative.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith’s 
designs  for  ceilings  for  a new  residence  in 
Sussex  (1,574)  are  Classic  panelled  designs 
with  enrichments,  containing  nothing  new  in 
idea ; but  which,  over  rooms  which  suit  that 
style  of  ceiling,  will  have  a rich  and  satisfac- 
tory effect ; they  are  apparently  for  execution 
in  plaster  ; there  is  only  one  tint  over  the 
whole  of  each  ceiling,  but  the  tints  are  varied, 
probably  with  reference  to  some  variety 
in  the  general  treatment  of  each  room.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Lyon’s  “ Reredos  for  St.  Michael’s, 
Islington”  (1,585)  is  a small  drawing  appa- 
rently executed  in  coloured  crayons,  showing 
a reredos  composed  of  rather  thin  Gothic 
tracery  (wood  ?)  and  a richly  carved  cornice 
picked  out  with  gilding  ; the  general  effect  is 
pleasing,  but  the  drawing  is  really  too  small  and 
too  uncertain  in  execution  to  show  the  detail 
intelligibly.  A more  important  piece  of  church 
work,  or  at  least  shown  in  a better  and  more 
important  drawing,  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Blomfield's 
“ Memorial  to  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  " 
(1,652)  to  be  placed  in  the  south  transept  of 
Chester  Cathedral.  This  is  a tomb  with  a 
recumbent  effigy,  the  side  of  the  tomb  divided 
by  vertical  mullions  into  four  narrow  and  three 
square  compartments,  the  latter  filled  with 
tracery  designs  and  decorated  with  a coloured 
shield  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment ; a 
separate  drawing  is  given  of  the  tomb  railing, 
a good  and  carefully  worked-out  design  of 
some  originality  of  character. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson’s  “ Repousse  Metal  Trip- 
tych for  the  Chapel,  Cliveden  ” (1,676),  is  shown 
in  a small  and  most  minutely  finished  drawing. 
It  is  a kind  of  modern  Romanesque  in  general 
character  ; the  centre  portion  ends  with  a semi- 
circular finish,  with  folding  doors  with  a quad- 
rant finish  expanded  at  each  side ; the  altar 
below  is  of  marble  with  pilasters  enclosing 
square  compartments  which  are  filled  with 
coloured  mosaic  designs  in  circles,  with  span- 
drel eyes  at  the  angles.  The  design  is  made 
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he  most  of  by  the  drawing,  which  is  almost 
microscopic  in  delicacy.  A much  less  sump- 
tuous but  an  original  piece  of  church  furniture 
is  the  pulpit  for  All  Saints',  Leverstock  Green 
(1,692),  designed  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Ayrton.  This, 
as  we  read  on  the  drawing,  is  of  English  oak 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  pewter.  The  newel  to 
the  steps  is  treated  in  these  materials,  with  ver- 
tical waving  lines  of  inlay  which  have  a very 
nice  effect,  and  the  whole  thing  is  in  excellent 
taste,  but  it  wants  the  base  to  be  a little 
strengthened  or  marked  with  a moulding,  or 
in  some  other  way  ; as  it  stands,  it  almost  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  something  has  been  cut 
away  from  the  bottom. 

It  was  understood  a year  or  two  ago  that 
mere  representations  of  ancient  architecture 
would  not  be  accepted  in  future  ; and  as  to 
mere  pictures  of  it  we  quite  agree — they  are  of 
no  architectural  value,  and  take  up  unfairly  the 
space  which  ought  to  be  claimed  by  original 
designs  ; but  we  do  not  think  the  disqualifica- 
tion ought  to  extend  to  measured  drawings  of 
old  work,  which  are  often  of  real  value.  At 
all  events,  this  clearance  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  the  present,  and  one  drawing  alone 
of  an  old  building  finds  place,  whether  by 
accident  or  by  special  grace — a small  pen 
sketch  by  Mr.  Raffles  Davison  of  “Chateau 
Josselin  ” (1,673),  a chateau  with  three  great 
round  towers  coming  down  right  into  the 
existing  roadway,  with  curtain  walls  between, 
diversified  by  arcaded  corbel  tables  and 
dormers  with  small  crocketed  pinnacles.  It 
is  a picturesque  bit  of  ancient  work,  and 
(needless  to  say)  a very  good  sketch. 

One  rather  regrets  to  find  that  models  have 
dropped  out  again  this  year  ; at  all  events,  if 
there  were  any  sent  they  were  not  accepted. 
Models  add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
architectural  room,  and  are  a form  of  archi- 
tectural illustration  which  is  on  every  ground 
to  be  encouraged  ; and  as  a beginning  had 
been  made  a year  or  two  ago,  we  hoped  it 
would  be  continued.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  unless  a man  can  make  a model 
with  his  own  hands,  as  one  well-known  archi- 
tect does,  it  is  a costly  way  of  illustrating  your 
work,  and  can  only  be  undertaken  by  those 
who  have  a little  spare  money  to  lay  out  on 
such  an  object. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  has  by  a 
recent  decree  been  transferred  from  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Ministre  du  Commerce  to  that  of  the 
Ministre  de  l’lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux 
Arts,  although  a certain  amount  of  work  on  the 
building  still  remains  to  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  former  Minister  to  complete 
the  terms  of  the  contract  made  in  view  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1900. 

M.  Nenot,  the  architect  of  the  new  Sor- 
bonne,  has  been  actively  pushing  forward 
the  interior  decoration  of  his  fine  building  M 
Dagnan-Bouveret  has  just  fixed  up  in  the 
Amphitheatre  de  Richelieu  his  large  fresco 
representing  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  work 
is  not,  however,  yet  complete,  the  artist 
promising  to  finish  it  for  the  end  of  July. 

It  has  been  decided  partially  to  restore  one 
of  the  oldest  and  also  one  of  the  smallest  of 
Parisian  churches,  that  of  Saint  Severin,  almost 
hidden  from  public  view  behind  the  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain.  Although  the  scaffolding 
which  for  some  years  has  surrounded  the  fine 
old  church  of  Saint  Eustache,  near  the  Halles 
Centrales,  has  now  been  taken  down,  yet  the 
restoration  is  far  from  complete,  and  will  cost 
another  12,000/.  as  soon  as  funds  are  available 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Societe  des  Amis 
des  Monuments  Parisiens  it  was  decided  to 
enter  a protest  against  the  mutilation  of  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse  and  of  the  Palais  de  la 
Bourse  itself  by  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed new  wings  on  either  side  of  the  building 
which,  it  is  contended,  will  entirely  spoil  the 
aspect  of  the  Bourse  and  the  surrounding 
square  ; to  support  M.  Charles  Gamier,  with 
his  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a museum  of 
toilette,  costume,  and  public  art ; to  urge  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  restoring  the 
churches  of  Saint  Eustache  and  Saint  Pierre 
de  Montmartre  ; and  to  take  into  hand  the 
defence  of  the  interesting  old  houses  near  the 
Pont  Neuf. 

The  annual  congress  of  the  Society  des 
Architects  Franpais  will  be  held  at  Nancy  and 
at  Pans  from  June  23  to  29.  The  programme 
will  comprise  visits  to  the  monuments  and 
artistic  works  in  Nancy  and  the  neighbour- 


hood,  excursions  to  several  neighbouring 
towns,  and — on  the  return  to  Paris— the  dis- 
cussion of  several  important  questions,  amongst 
which  will  be  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
street  frontage  and  their  effect  on  architectural 
style,  architects'  fees,  and  the  federation  of 
architectural  societies.  The  annual  distribution 
of  awards  to  architects  and  builders  will  take 
place,  as  usual,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

M.  Louis  Bonnier,  President  de  la  Societe 
des  Architectcs  Diplomes,  architcctc  en  chef 
des  installations  de  l'Exposition  de  1900,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  post  of  architect  of  the 
Palais  de  l'Elysee,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
M.  Adrien  Chancel. 

M.  Dubuc,  Municipal  Councillor,  brings 
forward  the  evident  inferiority  of  the  French 
artist  compared  with  the  English  artist  on  the 
footing  of  applied  arts.  Considering  that  this 
inferiority  is  due  to  the  want  of  co-operation 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  he 
proposes,  as  a means  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the 
consumer  and  bring  him  more  into  contact 
with  the  best  work  of  the  producer,  to  install 
each  month  in  the  Petit  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts 
small  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  twelve  artists 
chosen  from  the  various  categories  of  applied 
art,  these  artists  exhibiting  not  only  their  com- 
plete work,  but  also  the  sketches  and  rough 
models  which  formed  portion  of  their  work. 
The  general  public  will  be  ladmitted  to  these 
exhibitions,  and  the  pupils  of  the  various 
schools  of  art  will  be  taken  to  view  and  study 
the  works,  and  thus  taking  inspiration  from 
their  elders,  gradually  help  to  create  a national 
style  of  applied  arts.  The  scheme  has  received 
the  approval  and  support  of  a number  of  well- 
known  artists. 

M.  Pascal,  the  well  - known  architect, 
has  just  taken  possession  of  the  piece  of 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Victor  Hugo, 
destined  for  the  erection  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
monument  to  be  erected  to  Victor  Hugo,  of 
which  a life-size  model  by  the  sculptor  Barrias 
was  exhibited  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  of  the 
Grand  Palais  last  year.  The  monument  will 
be  inaugurated  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  on 
the  date  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the 
poet. 

The  various  offices  and  administration  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  have  now  been  removed 
to  the  luxuriously  decorated  rooms  of  the  old 
Hotel  de  Chimay,  next  to  the  Ecole  buildings, 
and  acquired  by  the  administration  for  the  sum 
of  280,000/.  The  portion  of  the  Ecole  now  left 
vacant  will  be  arranged  as  study  rooms  for  th. 
Prix  de  Rome  competitions. 

The  important  case  of  responsibilities  for 
the  accident  of  the  footbridge  leading  to  the 
Globe  Celeste  at  the  late  Exhibition,  by  the 
fall  of  which  several  lives  were  lost  last  year, 
is  now  before  the  Court  of  Justice.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  footbridge  was  con- 
structed of  armed  cement  according  to  the 
system  called  Mattrai.  The  Public  Prosecutor 
maintains  that  the  pillars  of  the  bridge  were 
of  insufficient  strength,  that  the  arches  were 
badly  constructed,  and  that  the  cables  under 
tension  at  either  end  of  the  bridge  were  not  in 
the  same  vertical  plane,  and  therefore  tended  to 
upset  the  whole  of  the  construction.  The 
architect,  M.  Galeron,  declines  all  respon 
sibility,  throwing  this  on  the  engineer 
who  conducted  the  work,  M.  Tedesco ; the 
latter,  however,  casts  the  responsibility  on  to 
the  contractor,  M.  Mattrai,  who  prepared  the 
plans ; this  last,  however,  states  that  the 
engineer  had  the  carrying  out  of  the  work 
entirely  in  his  own  hands,  and  modified  the 
plans  and  scheme  of  construction  without  con 
suiting  the  contractor. 

The  jury  of  the  section  of  architecture  at  the 
Salon  des  Artistes  Fran^ais  voted  on  the  31st 
ult.  the  various  awards  to  architects.  One 
round  of  voting  was  sufficient  for  making  the 
unanimous  award  of  the  medal  of  honour  to 
M.  lournaire  for  his  remarkable  contribution 
showing  the  actual  state  and  the  scheme  of 
restoration  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Delphos. 

M.  Tournaire,  a native  of  Nice,  was  pupil  of 
M.  Andre  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  ; he 
carried  off  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1888, 
and  was  awarded  a grand  prix  and  made 
Ghevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur  at  the  late 
Exhibition.  M.  Tournaire  is  one  of  the  chief 
inspectors  of  the  architectural  work  of  the 
city  0!  Paris.  The  two  first  medals  were 
awarded  one  to  M.  Jacques  Hermant  for  his 
scheme  for  the  Caserne  des  Celestins,  the  other 
to  M.  Louis  Louvet  for  his  designs  for  a Musce 


Ginain.  Second  medals  were  awarded  to  MM. 
Henri  Lcgrand,  Thibeau,  and  Louis  Grandin. 
There  are  also  a large  number  of  third  medals 
and  honourable  mentions.  I n the  section  of  paint- 
ing the  votes  were  first  divided  between  MM. 
Gabriel  Ferrier,  Henri  Martin,  Wencker,  and 
Bail,  but  as  after  further  voting  none  of  these 
artists  carried  off  the  necessary  majority  of 
voles,  no  medal  of  honour  was  awarded.  In 
the  section  of  sculpture  there  was  no  medal  of 
honour  awarded,  the  votes  remaining  divided 
between  M.  Soules  and  M.  Becquet.  In  the 
section  of  engraving  the  medal  of  honour  was 
awarded  to  M.  Mougin,  who  exhibited  an  en- 
graving of  “ The  Baptism  ’’  after  Sadler. 

A large  number  of  well-known  architects 
and  builders  have  sent  in  the  following  petition 
to  the  Senate,  protesting  against  the  passing  of 
the  proposed  law  disestablishing  the  congrega- 
tions of  religious  orders  and  forbidding  future 
unauthorised  religious  societies  and  institu- 
tions : — “ The  religious  orders  of  past  times 
have  covered  France  with  monuments  which 
are  our  national  glory.  The  religious  societies 
of  our  days  have  raised  buildings  which  are 
sometimes  remarkable,  and  are  always  useful 
to  our  country,  being  generously  open  to  the 
poor  and  suffering.  Every  day  some  new 
charitable  work  created  by’ them  necessitates 
new  buildings  and  procures  to  the  whole 
building  corporation  and  to  numerous  work- 
men a considerable  amount  of  work  and  em- 
ployment. Full  of  gratitude  and  admiration  to 
a past  as  glorious  to  French  architecture  as 
useful  to  the  country,  and  reasonably  counting 
on  a future  not  less  glorious  and  profitable  to 
the  large  army  employed  in  building  work  ; 
considering  the  irremediable  wrong  which  the 
even  partial  destruction  of  religious  congrega- 
tions would  do  to  art  and  construction  ; we, 
the  undersigned  architects  on  one  side,  and 
builders  on  the  other  side,  petition  you  to 
suppress  the  scheme  of  the  law  of  associations 
of  which  the  terms  are  so  unfavourable  to 
religious  congregations.’’ 

M.  Redon,  the  architect  of  the  Louvre,  is 
now  occupied  in  rearranging  the  nine  large 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
Cour  du  Louvre  for  the  future  installation  of 
the  museum  of  the  drawings  of  old  masters, 
portions  of  which  have  been  ousted  from  their 
places  in  the  five  new  rooms  recently  installed 
and  devoted  to  the  museum  of  furniture. 

The  subject  for  the  annual  Concours  Labarre 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  was  “A  Palace  for 
the  People.”  The  building  was  to  comprise 
all  the  services  which  would  enable  the  work- 
ing man  to  usefully  employ  his  leisures,  procure 
for  him  the  various  advantages  of  co-operative 
societies,  the  means  of  instructing  himself,  and 
providing  him  with  every  information  on 
questions  or  events  interesting  to  him.  The 
building  was  to  contain  on  the  ground-floor 
large  stores  and  shops  on  the  co-operative 
system,  reading-rooms  for  periodicals,  cafe 
with  billiard-room,  large  co-operative  res- 
taurant, bath  establishment,  a popular  theatre, 
garden  with  gymnasium,  and  a large  hall  for 
children’s  recreation.  On  the  first  floor  a large 
library  of  instructive  works,  two  conference 
halls,  an  exhibition  hall,  and  a museum  of  work 
to  contain  models  and  works  of  art  and 
industry.  On  the  second-floor  a number  of 
small  rooms  for  letting  to  bachelor  workmen, 
meeting-rooms,  and  the  various  offices.  The 
ground  was  an  isolated  one  of  a surface  of 
5,000  square  metres.  The  Prize  was  awarded 
to  M.  Etienne  Coutant,  pupil  of  the  atelier 
Pascal. 

On  the  19th  ult.  took  place  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  raised  at  Fontainbleau  to  the 
memory  of  Mme.  Rosa  Bonheur.  The  monu- 
ment is  due  to  the  generosity  of  M.  Gambart, 
Spanish  Consul  at  Nice,  a great  admirer  of  the 
artist  and  her  work.  The  monument  is  very 
simple  in  style,  being  composed  of  an  oblong 
pedestal  of  Lorraine  stone,  ornamented  with  a 
bronze  bas-relief  on  each  side,  one  a portrait 
of  the  late  artist,  the  three  others  representing 
reproductions  of  three  of  her  best-known  pic- 
tures : “The  Horse  Market,”  “The  Plough,” 
and  “The  King  of  the  Forest.”  On  the 
pedestal  is  placed  the  bronze  figure  of  a bull, 
an  enlargement  of  a model  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist  herself.  The  architect  is  M.  Jacob, 
Architecte  des  Monuments  Historiques. 

Next  session  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  will  have  to  consider,  among  other  im- 
portant matters,  the  best  way  of  utilising  the 
Petit  Palais.  Two  schemes  are  before  them  : 
one  to  consist  of  a permanent  exhibition  of 
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class  are  already  provided  for  in  the  Cluny  and 
Carnavalet  Museums  and  at  the  Louvre,  and 
that  we  hardly  want  another.  The  second 
scheme,  which  seems  to  be  the  popular  one 
with  the  Council,  is  to  make  of  the  Petit  Palais 
a sort  of  municipal  Luxembourg,  in  which  will 
be  collected  all  the  objects  of  art  now  scattered 
among  the  various  municipal  buildings,  and 
in  the  repository  which  the  Service  des  Beaux- 
Arts  possesses  at  Auteuil.  This  would  form 
a museum  analogous  to  those  in  other  great 
towns  both  in  France  and  abroad  ; the  munici- 
pal collection,  which  is  enlarged  every  year  by 
the  purchases  made  at  the  Salons,  is  already 
rich  enough  to  offer  to  the  public  a fine  gallery 
of  pictures,  marbles,  bronzes,  tapestries,  &c. 
It  is  a matter  of  some  interest  to  Paris  to  know 
how  this  will  be  settled. 

In  the  meantime  the  Service  des  Beaux  Arts 
is  organising  at  the  Galleria  Museum  an  ex- 
hibition of  objects  cf  industrial  art,  which  will 
probably  have  some  success.  Among  the 
things  to  be  included  in  it  are  pewter-work  by 
Baffier  and  Desbois,  enamels  by  Touretti, 
jewellery  bv  Vernier  and  Lalique,  furniture  by 
Carabin  and  Lambert,  and  works  by  Alexandre 
Charpentier,  &c.  This  exhibition  will  be  re- 
peated periodically,  and  will  put  this  beautiful 
but  small  building  to  a better  use  than  has 
hitherto  been  found  for  it. 

The  Municipal  Council  will  also  have  to 
consider  in  a few  days  the  subject  of  the  new 
metropolitan  railway  lines.  The  only  line 
completed — that  from  Vincennes  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne — has  been  of  such  public  service  that 
the  Town  Council  are  desirous  to  complete  the 
whole  service  as  soon  as  possible.  Besides  the 
public  interest,  however,  there  is  a financial 
bait  in  the  matter,  since  the  railway  company 
is  to  pay  to  the  City  of  Paris  a rent  of  '05 
centimes  per  traveller  carried,  which  means  a 
daily  revenue  ot  20,000  fr.  to  25,000  fr.  for 
the  municipal  coffers  ; so  that  the  Munici- 
pality are  not  only  anxious  to  finish  the  pro- 
posed line,  but  even  to  lay  out  a new  one. 
This  latter  is  proposed  to  be  from  east  to  west 
of  Paris,  between  the  artisan  quarters  of  Menil- 
montant  and  the  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pleine  Monceau,  with  branches  into  the  busi- 
ness quarters  of  the  Bourse  and  the  Rue  du  4 
Septembre. 

There  is  much  talk  at  present  of  the  injury 
done  in  various  ways  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  country.  A society  has  been  formed, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Monuments  His- 
toriques,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to 
protect  forest  trees  from  destruction,  and  to 
put  a stop  to  the  constant  disfigurement  of 
the  landscape  by  the  immense  advertisements 
which  are  now  found  perpetually  along  all  the 
railway  routes,  whether  one  travels  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Vosges,  or  the  Alps.  Messrs. 
Beauquier  and  Dubuisson  are  about  to  submit 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  formal  proposals 
for  the  official  protection  of  landscape,  and  we 
are  all  hoping  that  Parliament  will  be  able  to 
do  something  definite  to  put  down  this  com- 
mercial vandalism. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  the  ateliers  open 
for  female  students  have  already  given  most 
excellent  results,  and  in  the  section  of  painting 
a lady,  Mile.  Heavelmans,  has  obtained  a 
troisieme  mcdaillc  in  anatomical  drawing. 

The  architectural  profession  in  France  has 
suffered  a great  loss  by  the  death  of  M.  Gaston 
Cousin,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Alexan- 
dre III.  bridge,  and  a former  vice-president  of 
the  “ Soci&e  des  Architectes  Diplbmcs,”  who 
has  died,  after  a very  short  illness,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two.  M.  Cousin  was  a pupil  of  MM. 
Coquart  and  Gerhardt.  On  leaving  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  he  entered  on  the  architectural 
staff  of  the  opera  house,  under  Charles  Gamier. 
In  1893  he  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the 
Opera'  Comique,  and  his  design,  made  in 
collaboration  with  M.  Cassien-Bernard,  ob- 
tained fifth  premium,  and  the  same  two  archi- 
tects obtained  the  second  premium  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  Petit  Palais.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  the  Government  appointed 
them  architects  for  the  Pont  Alexandre  III.,  for 
which  each  of  them  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  M.  Cousin  was  also  com- 
missioned to  design  the  Swedish  pavilion  in  the 
great  Exhibition.  His  early  death,  following 
upon  that  of  Adrien  Chancel,  is  a serious  loss 
to  the  Socicte  Centrale. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Public  Baths  in 
Liverpool. — Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  for  sanction  to  borrow  300,000/.  for  the 
purposes  of  electric  lighting,  and  24,000/.  for 
the  provision  of  public  baths. 


WORKS  IN  WOOD  AND  WOOD  CARVING 
AT  THE  CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall  this 
year  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is  typical  of  both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  English 
building  trade,  so  far  as  it  rests  with  the  car- 
penters and  the  carvers.  No  country  in  the 
world,  probably,  could  make  such  a good 
show  of  its  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work.  In 
this  class  the  exhibition  is  confined  of  neces- 
sity to  models  which  from  the  point  of  view 
of  execution  come  more  under  the  title  of 
cabinet-making.  The  majority  have  no  scale 
attached  to  them.  They  are  readable  and 
skilful  exercises  in  construction,  explained 
where  necessary  by  large  details  of  the  more 
important  sections,  fitted  together  with  such 
precision  that  screws  or  glue  are  unnecessary, 
and  the  visitor  may  take  them  to  pieces  and  fit 
them  together  again  like  a Chinese  puzzle.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  scale  is  so  often 
omitted  ; without  it  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  the  workman  is  aware  of 
the  scantlings  of  his  timbers,  in  which  case  the 
model  he  has  spent  so  much  time  on  loses  one 
of  its  greatest  educational  values.  The  model 
of  a hip  roof  for  slates,  to  a scale  of  1^  in.  to  1 ft., 
by  Mr.  A.  Norton  is  a most  complete  and  work- 
manlike model.  If  an  architect,  during  his 
apprenticeship,  were  set  to  such  a task,  he 
would  learn  once  and  for  all  all  that  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  know  of  a hip  roof  for  slates. 
Good,  also,  are  the  Mansard  roof  trusses  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Lay.  A model  by  Mr.  J.  Colburn  of 
centreing  for  a masonry  arch  of  150  ft.  span 
has  been  awarded  first  prize  and  special  gold 
medal  as  the  best  exhibit  in  its  division.  It  is 
a fine  design  and  a fine  piece  of  work,  executed 
with  singular  patience  and  exactness.  A prob- 
lem of  more  abstruse  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, if  less  fatiguing  in  execution,  is  the  model  of 
vaulting  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders,  an  apprentice. 
The  model  shows  the  intersection  of  two  barrel 
vaults,  the  centre  line  of  one  of  which  is  a curve, 
while  the  other  vault  tapers  from  a greater  to 
a less  diameter  ; such  a problem  as  you  would 
get  in  roofing  an  aisle  round  the  semi-circular 
apex  of  a church.  Such  a problem  nowadays 
would  be  solved  probably  by  not  using  barrel 
vaults,  which,  in  a Renaissance  building  at 
least,  would  be  supplanted  by  a saucer  dome. 
It  is,  however,  an  interesting  exhibit  and  well 
deserves  the  prize  and  gold  medal  awarded  it. 
Of  three  models  for  a circular  staircase  the 
first  prize  is  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Savill ; the 
award  was  probably  influenced  by  the  economy 
of  material  and  space  effected  in  this  design  by 
the  shallow  depth  of  the  stair  and  soffit,  and  by 
the  clever  cutting  of  the  miniature  handrail, 
which  finishes  with  the  old-fashioned  curve 
without  a newel  head.  In  other  respects  the 
model  by  Mr.  H.  Treais,  which  wins  the  second 
prize,  is  a superior  piece  of  work. 

From  these  thorough  and  able  exhibitions 
of  skill  we  turn  with  something  like  despair  to 
the  furniture  and  wood  carving.  So  much 
skilled  labour  in  artistic  hands  should  lead  to 
valuable  results  ; as  it  is,  our  labour  in  this 
direction  is  mostly  only  so  much  encourage- 
ment to  showy  vulgarity.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  no  single  piece  of  furniture, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  design,  is  fit  for  the 
house  of  an  educated  person.  Compare  the 
chairs  with  the  beautiful  examples  of  old  work 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  South  Kensington. 
No  craft  can  have  suffered  more  during  the 
last  100  years  than  that  of  furniture-making, 
mainly  because  of  the  separation  of  the 
operative  from  the  designer.  When  we 
see  the  operative  left  to  himself  and  his 
foreman,  his  productions  are  pitiable.  In 
the  wood  - carving  classes  the  same  lack 
of  thought  and  tradition  is  noticeable. 
Unlike  our  forefathers,  or  the  Japanese  or 
the  Italians  at  the  present  day,  the  English 
wood-carver  only  does  well  when  he  is  copying 
or  working  from  other  people's  designs.  His 
attention  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  details,  the 
more  variety  in  which  the  better  he  is  pleased. 
He  can  undercut  to  perfection;  indeed,  the  best 
piece  of  carving  in  the  present  exhibition  is  a 
study  after  Grinling  Gibbons  carved  from  the 
solid  block  by  Mr.  C.  Milson,  and  is  a remark- 
able work.  Mr.  W.  M.  Barnes  wins  the  gold 
medal  and  first  prize  with  a group  of  three 
exhibits,  the  principal  of  which,  a “ carved 
1 walnut  casket,”  is  an  attempt  at  design  rather 
in  imitation  of  the  clever  work  of  Mr.  George 
Frampton,  A.R.A.  The  design  is  much  more 
suitable  for  metal  than  wood,  as,  indeed,  the 
title  “ casket”  at  once  suggests  ; it  is  decorated 
with  some  clever  carved  boxwood  panels  in- 


laid, but  the  less  prominent  inlays  are  merely 
a smearing  of  wax  which  spoils  it  all. 

Two  hand  mirrors  by  Mr.  J.  Osmond  are 
very  good,  as  also  is  a carved  oak  panel  for  a 
door  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  which  by  contrast  is  a 
strong  design.  Among  the  loan  exhibits,  which 
alone  would  make  the  exhibition  worth  a visit, 
are  two  beautiful  little  panels  of  the  period  of 
Francis  I.  ; a carved  pilaster,  probably  the  work 
of  a living  Italian,  a marvel  of  minutely  skilful 
execution  ; two  boxwood  carvings  of  cupids 
laid  on  a dark  plain  background,  and  two 
pilasters  by  Noci,  lent  by  Messrs.  Gillow  & 
Co.  ; and  of  modern  English  work,  a case  of 
little  fragments  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Bull,  the  gem  of 
which  collection  is  a single  spray  of  acanthus 
foliage. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A general  meeting  (business)  of  this  Insti- 
tute was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Regent-street,  Mr.  Win.  Emerson,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  late  John  McKean  Bryclon. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  had  been  many 
gloomy  announcements  to  make  from  that  chair 
during  the  last  year  or  so  of  losses  which  had 
befallen  the  Institute  by  the  death  of  distin- 
guished and  respected  members,  but  he  thought 
there  had  been  none  sadder  than  that  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  mention  that  day — viz.,  the  loss 
of  their  friend  and  Vice-President,  Mr.  John 
Brydon.  When  a man  died  full  of  years  and 
with  his  work  carried  out  to  completion,  one 
felt  that  his  life  had  seen  a fitting  ending  ; but 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brydon,  and  in  that  of  Mr. 
William  Young,  who  died  a few  months  ago, 
both  of  whom  had  made  the  designs  for  the 
largest  work  they  had  ever  been  employed  upon, 
before  they  could  even  lay  one  stone  they  had 
been  called  away.  He  would  ask  that  an  ex- 
pression of  their  sorrowful  regret  for  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  be  recorded  on  the  minutes, 
and  that  a letter  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
be  forwarded  from  the  Institute  to  Mrs.  Brydon, 
his  widow. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A. , said  he  was  sure 
they  all  felt  with  the  President  the  gloom  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Death  had  been 
very  present  with  them  lately.  At  their  last 
meeting  it  was  Arthur  Cates  ; at  the  present  it 
was  John  McKean  Brydon.  They  might  almost 
use  the  words  of  John  Bright  on  a memorable 
occasion,  ‘‘The  Angel  of  Death  is  present 
amongst  us  ; you  can  almost  hear  the  beating 
of  his  wings.”  John  Brydon,  whom  they 
all  knew  so  well,  was  so  keen,  so  alert,  so 
genial,  and  so  kindly,  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible,  even  for  those  who  saw  him  laid  to 
rest  the  other  day,  to  realise  that  he  would 
never  sit  in  his  accustomed  place  on  those 
benches  again.  He  was  a man  of  strong 
opinions,  and  a man  who  did  not  shrink  from 
expressing  them  strongly  ; but  he  also  had  the 
feeling  of  give-and-take  which  was  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  this  life,  and 
he  never  pressed  his  opinions  beyond  what  he 
was  entitled  to  do.  As  an  architect  he  stren- 
uously advocated  breadth  and  simplicity  in 
architecture,  and  in  his  work  he  endeavoured, 
and  to  a great  extent  succeeded,  in  carrying  out 
those  principles.  He  (the  speaker)  had  not  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Brydon  as  intimately 
as  some  of  those  present,  but  he  knew  that  when 
he  first  came  to  London  his  life  was  not  free 
from  struggle  and  almost  hardship.  As  a 
man,  sorrow  and  bereavement  had  fallen  to 
him,  perhaps  somewhat  more  than  to  the 
average  man  amongst  them  ; and  as  at  last 
he  grasped  the  prize  it  was  most  pathetic  and 
almost  tragic  to  think  that  he  himself  was 
snatched  away  and  that  the  prize  was  to 
fall  to  another  hand.  It  made  them  feel  with 
Burke,  “ What  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue  ! ” The  present  was  not  the 
lime  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  not  the  man  to 
give  a critical  notice  of  his  work,  or  of  Brydon 
as  a man,  but  it  was  a time  for  them  to  express 
their  great  regret  and  sorrow  that  they  should 
never  see  him  there  any  more.  It  was  also 
fitting  and  right  that  they  should  convey  to 
those  dear  to  him  whom  he  had  left  behind 
their  sincerest  sympathy  and  condolences  with 
them  in  the  great  loss  which  they  had  sus- 
tained, which  they  his  brethren  had  sustained, 
and  which  the  Royal  Institute,  which  he  had 
served  so  long,  so  faithfully,  and  so  well,  had 
sustained. 

Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A,,  said  that  the 
death  of  Mr.  Brydon  had  come  as  a great  blow 
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to  every  member  of  the  Institute,  not  only 
because  they  were  not  acquainted  with  his 
illness,  and  were  not  aware  that  he  was 
seriously  ill,  but  because  he  was  one  whom 
they  felt  they  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  He  was 
a most  conscientious  artist,  working  always  on 
quiet  and  safe  lines.  He  hated  meretricious 
ornament  and  highly  favoured  that  which  was 
dignified  and  monumental  in  their  art.  I n those 
respects  he  seta  good  example  to  most  of  them. 
But  especially  did  he  set  them  a good  example 
in  the  interest  and  affection  he  showed  for 
the  Institute,  of  which  he  was  so  staunch 
a friend.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
favour  the  Institute  and  to  do  what  he 
could  to  advance  its  interests.  He  was 
also  one  who  assisted  greatly  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  both  by  his  interest 
in  them  and  by  his  kindly  counsel  and  en- 
couragement. He  was,  as  Mr.  Webb  had  said, 
a genial  companion  and  a good  friend.  The 
members  of  the  Council  would  long  mourn 
their  colleague  ; he  was  always  so  energetic 
and  ready  with  good  and  sound  advice  and 
practical  assistance.  There  was  much  more 
that  could  be  said  about  his  friend  Brydon,  but 
their  duty  that  evening  was  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  his  widow  and  family  in  their 
deep  sorrow,  and  the  vote  which  had  been 
moved  had  his  sincerest  support. 

The  vote,  having  been  put  from  the  chair, 
was  passed  in  silence. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  : 
— As  Fellows : Messrs.  J.  C.  Hall,  London  ; 
H.  B.  Measures,  London  ; E.  H.  Pritchett, 
Swindon  ; and  N.  Y.  Armstrong  Wales, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  As  Associate  : Mr. 
J.  A.  Minty,  Leyton.  As  Honorary  Corre- 
sponding Member  : M.  Sainte-Marie  Perrin,  of 
Lyons. 

The  following  officers  were  declared  duly 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President. — Mr.  William  Emerson. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Mr.  Alexander  Graham, 
F.S.A. 

Vice  - Presidents.  — Messrs.  John  Belcher, 

A. R.A.  ; T.  E.  Collcutt ; and  John  Slater, 

B. A.Lond. 

Members  of  Council. — Messrs.  F.  T.  Bag- 
gallay  ; G.  F.  Bodlev.  A.R.A.,  F.S.A.  ; W.  D. 
Caroe,  M. A. Cantab.,  F.S.A.  ; W.  M.  Fawcett, 
M.A.Cantab.,  F.S.A.  ; Ernest  George  ; J.  A. 
Gotch,  F.S.A.,  Kettering  ; G.  E.  Grayson, 
Liverpool  ; E.  A.  Gruning  ; E.  T.  Hall  ; H.  T. 
Hare  ; E.  W.  Mountford  ; Professor  Beresford 
Pite  ; G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  ; P.  G.  Smith  ; 
Leonard  Stokes  ; R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.  ; 
Paul  Waterhouse,  M.A.Oxon.  ; Aston  Webb, 
A.R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Associate-Members  of  Council. — R.  S.  Balfour  ; 
W.  H.  Bidlake,  M.A.Cantab,  Birmingham ; 
J.  S.  Gibson,  H.  V.  Lanchester. 

Representatives  of  Allied  Societies. — J.  J. 
Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  Glasgow  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects ; Frank  Caws,  Northern  Architectural 
Association  ; C.  H.  Channon,  York  Archi- 
tectural Society  ; A.  Clyne,  Aberdeen  Society 
of  Architects  ; Sir  Thomas  Drew,  P.R.H.A., 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  ; 
F.  H.  Oldham,  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects ; S.  P.  Pick,  Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
Society  of  Architects ; F.  W.  Wills,  Bristol 
Society  of  Architects  ; Butler  Wilson,  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. 

Representative  of  the  Architectural  Association 
(London). — Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
June  17,  when  Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby  will 
read  a paper  on  “Education  in  Building.” 


The  Incorporated  Gas  Institute.  — The 
thirty-eighth  annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall, 
London,  on  Tuesday  (10.30  a.m.) ; Wednesday  and 
Thursday  (10  a.m.),  June  n,  12,  and  rs,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Ormiston  Paterson,  M.Inst.C.E., 
who  will  deliver  an  address  at  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings.  A lecture  on  “ The  New  Table 
Photometer  and  Pentane  Ten-Candle  Lamp”  will 
be  given  by  Professor  Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc.,  and  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  “ The 
Etfect  of  Quality  and  Pressure  of  Gas  on  the  Effi- 
ciency of  Incandescent  Gas  Lighting,  having  regard 
to  Economy,”  by  Mr.  W.  Grafton,  of  Beckton  ■ 
“Why  I Adopted  Water  Gas,”  by  Mr.  William 
Langford,  of  Longton  ; “ British  Water  Gas  Prac- 
tice, ’ by  Mr.  Robert  Porter,  of  Elland  ; “ Self 
Intensifying  of  Gas  Pressure  by  Means  of  Waste 
Heat,"  by  Mr.  C.  Scott-Snell,  of  London  ; - High 
and  Low  Pressure  Gas  Incandescent  Lighting.”  bv 
Mr.  William  Sugg,  of  London. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last 
week  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Piccadilly 
Circus,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith, 
occupying  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  William 
Emerson,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects;  Mr.  A.  W.  Soames,  M.P. 
the  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield  ; Rev.  Dr.  G.  H. 

West ; Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  Trotter  ; Sir  George 
Young  ; Dr.  Isambard  Owen  ; Dr.  W.  J. 

Collins,  L.C.C. ; Professors  F.  E.  Hulme,  T. 

Roger  Smith,  R.  Elsey  Smith,  V.P.,  and  F.  M. 

Simpson  ; the  Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Com- 
pany ; Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.  ; Mr.  R.  M 
Beachcroft,  L.C.C.  ; Mr.  G.  L.  Gomrne,  Clerk 
to  the  L.C.C.  ; Messrs.  F.  T.  Baggallay  ; R.  S. 

Balfour  ; J.  H.  Colls  ; G.  B.  Carvill  ; E.  Guy 
Dawber  ; W.  E.  Davis  ; A.  Hands  ; H.  T. 

Hare  ; Reginald  Hart-Dyke  ; Francis  Hooper  ; 

W.  G.  B.  Lewis  ; W.  J.  Locke  ; A.  E.  Murray  ; 

F.  W.  Pomeroy;  E.  S.  Prior  ; H.  A.  Satchell ; 

R.  W.  Schultz  ; J.  Osborne  Smith  ; John 
Slater  ; H.  Tanner,  Sen.  ; Clyde  Young,  and 
others. 

The  toast  of  “ The  King  and  Royal  Family 
having  been  honoured, 

The  Chairman  proposed  “ The  Church  and 
Legislature,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield  and  Mr.  A.  W. 

Soames,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield,  in  response, 
said  that  enough  care  was  not  taken  now  as 
formerly  in  the  erection  of  church  buildings. 

It  was  not  because  there  was  not  the  artistic 
power  to  design  beautiful  buildings  such  as 
were  erected  in  former  days,  but  because 
money  was  not  forthcoming  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  something  inspiring  and  stirring  in 
the  sight  of  a beautiful  church  or  cathedral,  and 
clergymen  preached  better  sermons  in  such 
beautiful  surroundings. 

Mr.  Soames  also  responded.  He  said  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  more  representative 
of  the  many  classes  of  the  country  than  it  used 
to  be,  but,  unfortunately,  art  was  very  slightly 
represented  indeed.  That  was  probably  a 
reflex  of  the  attitude  of  the  nation  at  large 
towards  art.  If  there  were  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  art  in  the  country  there  would  be  more 
representatives  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Architects  and  artists  (he  spoke  as  an  architect) 
did  not  receive  much  assistance  from  the 
Government,  but  in  some  Continental  countries 
great  opportunities  were  given  to  artists : 
public  buildings  were  decorated  with  grand 
schemes  of  decoration  ; sites  carefully  selected 
for  buildings,  and  money  lavishly  spent. 

Such  encouragement  art  in  this  country 
had  seldom  had.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  interests  of  art  would  be  better 
served  if  there  were  a Ministry  of  Fine  Art. 

He  thought  that  that  would  be  a case  of 
exchanging  King  Log  for  King  Stork,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  entirely  an  advantage  to 
artists.  There  had  been  a decided  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  in  which  recent  Govern- 
ments had  treated  art  questions  which  had 
come  before  Parliament.  For  instance,  he 
thought  the  plan  adopted  in  regard  to  the  new 
public  buildings  in  Whitehall  was  the  right 
one,  viz.  : the  selection  of  thoroughly  able 
architects  to  whom  were  given  a free  hand. 

They  must  all  feel  deep  regret  at  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Brydon,  whose  designs  for  the 
buildings  in  Parliament-street  were  very  fine, 
the  circular  court  in  particular  being  a master- 
piece. It  was  the  duty  of  artists  to  do  all  they 
could  to  educate  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  art,  for  that  was  the  best  way  to  influence 
the  Legislature  and  thus  get  a more  satisfac- 
tory attitude  of  Governments  towards  art 
questions.  It  rested  very  largely  with  artists 
to  bring  about  an  appreciation  of  what  art 
really  meant — it  could  not  come  from  those 
who  were  not  artists  themselves. 

Mr.  John  Slater  then  proposed  “The  Army 
and  Navy,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Major- 
General  Sir  H.  Trotter.  He  said  the  connexion 
between  the  Army  and  architecture  was  not 
quite  so  remote  as  might  be  thought,  for  the 
War  Office  had  a very  great  work  to  do  in  provid- 
ing barracks,  stores,  and  other  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Army,  and  there  were 
several  members  of  the  Association  and  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  who  were 
engaged  at  the  War  Office  doing  that  sort  of 

work.  In  regard  to  one  man  who  had  his  were  busy  men,  but  to  work  thoughtfully  • but 
training  in  the  War  Office,  it  could  be  said  that,  however  much  thought  they  put  into  their 
in  conjunction  with  their  friend  and  colleague,  | work,  if  they  could  not  work  fairly  quickly  they 


Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  had  attained 
a very  high  position  in  architecture. 

Major-General  Sir  H.  Trotter,  in  the  course 
of  a suitable  reply,  said  he  must  congratulate 
the  artists  on  the  excellent  volunteer  art  corps 
under  Colonel  Edis.  The  artists  had  done 
splendid  work  at  home  and  splendid  work  in 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  then  gave  “ The  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.”  These  two  bodies  were  subject 
to  a good  deal  of  sporadic  criticism  amongst 
architects,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  bodies  of  men  who  would  do  the 
work  these  two  bodies  undertook  in  a better 
way.  There  were  many  architects  who  owed 
much  to  both  bodies,  and  few  who  did  not 
owe  much  to  one  or  the  other.  There  were 
many  architects  who  had  had  their  first 
insight  into  the  assthetic  side  of  architecture  in 
the  Academy  School,  and  there  were  many 
others  (he  knew  it  was  rather  a delicate  point, 
but  he  said  it  with  conviction)  who  had  had 
their  first  insight  into  the  breadth  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  ground  it  covered  by  having  to 
prepare  for  the  Institute  examinations.  With 
the  toast  he  coupled  the  names  of  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  William  Emerson. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  responding  for  the 
Academy,  said  there  was  one  subject  which 
the  Architectural  Association  and  the  Royal 
Academy  had  equally  at  heart,  and  that  was 
the  subject  of  education.  Among  the  thou- 
sands who  thronged  the  picture  galleries  at 
Burlington  House  at  the  present  time,  probably 
very  fevv  remembered  or  knew  of  the  silent 
work  which  was  carried  on  under  their  feet,  i.e., 
the  education  of  those  young  men  and  women 
whose  ambition  it  was  in  future  time  to  hang 
their  works  in  those  galleries.  The  Association 
in  the  same  way  was  very  much  concerned  in 
the  education  of  young  men,  and,  in  fact,  was 
just  starting  a new  scheme.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  believe  that  a scheme  of 
education  would  produce  good  architecture  of 
itself,  but  he  was  confident  that  architecture 
must  be  founded  on  knowledge,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  any  one  present  that  evening 
who  agreed  that  knowledge  was  power  would 
deny  that  that  applied  to  architecture  as 
well  as  to  other  arts  or  sciences.  There 
might  be  a danger  in  so  many  bodies 
starting  some  architectural  course,  and  he 
believed  that  if  they  could  be  concentrated  to 
some  extent  they  would  be  more  likely  to  do 
good.  Two  or  three  strong,  well-attended 
classes  were  likely  to  do  far  more  good  than 
twenty  feeble  and  sparsely-attended  classes. 
He  would  like  to  see  the  educational  scheme 
of  the  Association  and  the  educational  scheme 
of  the  Royal  Academy  working  on  harmonious 
lines.  The  work  of  the  Association  was  per- 
fectly elementary  ; the  work  of  the  Academy 
was  of  a more  advanced  type,  because  the 
Academy  did  not  admit  students  until  they 
had  arrived  at  a certain  stage  of  proficiency, 
and  it  should  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  bring  pupils  up  do  that  stage. 
Students  should  remember  that  with  all 
schemes  of  education  success  in  life  depended 
upon  themselves,  and  that  without  energy  and 
great  sacrifice  they  would  not  achieve  success. 
He  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  fortunate  if 
centres  of  education  could  be  farther  from 
pleasure-loving  London,  but  in  any  case  they 
must  be  prepared  for  sacrifices  in  order  to 
achieve  their  work. 

Mr.  William  Emerson,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  said  he 
thought  such  social  gatherings  had  consider- 
able influence  for  good  on  the  future  of  archi- 
tecture—partly  by  bringing  into  harmonious 
intercourse  with  each  other  men  who  did  not 
generally  meet  (leading  to  the  interchange  of 
views  on  many  subjects),  and  also  by  the 
encouragement  that  one  man  gave  to  the  other 
in  the  interests  of  art  and  architecture.  As  to 
the  new  educational  movement  started  by  the 
Association,  it  was  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion, for  however  much  one  might  study  indi- 
vidually, study  in  a school  was  requisite  to 
enable  a man  to  arrive  at  a proper  knowledge 
of  the  art  or  business  he  followed  ; and  without 
study  and  without  the  knowledge  that  could  be 
obtained  only  by  study,  architects  could  not 
arrive  at  that  facility  of  expression  in  design 
and  the  expeditious  mode  of  working  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  a man  who  had 
a busy  professional  practice.  Of  course,  archi- 
tects needed  not  only  to  work  quickly  if  they 
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would  be  left  behind  in  the  race.  In  thinking 
of  this  facility  of  work  in  art,  he  had  been 
reminded  of  a story  about  Donatello,  who 
was  asked  once  by  the  Council  of  Florence  how 
much  he  would  make  a certain  statue  for. 
Donatello  said  fifty  crowns,  which  the  Council 
thought  was  too  much,  and  they  gave  the  work 
to  another  and  less  accomplished  sculptor,  who 
charged  eighty  crowns.  The  Council  declined 
to  pay,  and  a hot  dispute  took  place.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Donatello,  who  awarded 
the  other  sculptor  seventy  crowns.  This  sur- 
prised the  Council,  who  pointed  out  that 
Donatello  was  ready  to  do  the  work  for  fifty 
crowns,  and  yet  he  had  awarded  an  inferior 
artist  seventy  crowns.  Donatello’s  reply  was 
that  he  could  have  done  the  work  in  a month 
or  less,  and  fifty  crowns  would  have  paid  him 
well,  but  that  the  other  sculptor,  having  taken 
very  much  longer  to  do  the  work  in  conse- 
quence of  his  incapacity,  seventy  crowns  was 
not  too  much  to  pay  him.  He  (the  speaker)  did 
not  mean  that  the  work  done  in  the  most 
expeditious  way  was  necessarily  the  best,  but 
facility  in  the  execution  of  work  was  a great 
advantage  to  a man,  and  it  was  only  obtained  by 
constant  study  and  practice.  In  addition,  an 
architect  had  to  exercise  very  considerable  fore- 
thought and  care  in  his  work,  which  might  be 
either  a lasting  honour  to  him  or  a standing 
[reproach.  He  could  quite  enter  into  the  feeling 
of  the  painter  who  changed  his  profession  and 
became  a physician.  When  asked  why  he  had 
done  so,  the  physician  said  : “ When  I was  a 
[painter,  I found  my  work  was  exposed  to  the 
isneers  and  gibes  of  every  critic,  and  a great  deal 
of  my  work  was  a constant  reproach  to  me  ; 
but  when  I became  a physician,  I found  that 
ithe  unfortunate  sufferers  of  my  blunders  were 
buried,  and  then  they  never  rose  to  reproach 
[me  later  on.”  Some  architects  must  be  sorry 
[they  could  not  bury  their  work  ; but  that 
[they  could  not,  showed  how  great  was  their 
[responsibility.  After  what  the  Rev.  Russell 
Wakefield  had  said  about  better  sermons  being 
[preached  in  beautiful  churches  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  architects  won  souls  by  proxy — by 
building  beautiful  churches.  That  was  an 
[encouraging  thought  for  church  architects. 
The  movement  of  the  Association  in  starting, 
in  the  energetic  way  it  had,  the  new  classes 
for  study  was  a movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  would  probably  result  in  some 
Hasting  benefit  to  the  art  of  architecture,  and 
in  achieving  that  the  Association  would  be 
working  on  all  fours  with  the  Institute  ; in 
whose  charter  it  is  stated  that  it  was  estab- 
lished for  the  sake  of  fostering  the  art  of 
architecture.  That  was  what  the  Association 
was  doing  by  extending  advantages  to  students 
tn  the  way  of  education. 

I The  next  toast  was  “The  London  County 
Council,”  which  was  ably  proposed  by  Sir 
George  Young,  Bart.  They  had  heard  that  the 
Church  provided  a fine  field  for  architects  ; no 
pne  could  deny  that  the  State,  with  its  infinite 
resources,  also  did  so  ; and  behind  them  both 
there  was  the  public,  who  gave  architects  their 
ppportunities.  Another  great  field  for  the 
irehitect  had  been  those  municipalities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  on  the  Continent  (especially 
(n  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy)  had 
erected  great  municipal  buildings — things  of 
beauty,  joys  for  ever.  We  in  England  had 
created  great  municipalities,  the  London 
County  Council  being  the  latest  and  biggest  of 
:hem,  and  it  remained  in  the  womb  of  time 
[whether  it  should  be  the  greatest.  The  work 
tt  had  done  so  far  was  mostly  of  an  humble 
bharacter,  and  did  not  at  present  greatly  at- 
tract the  eye.  The  work  the  Architectural 
Association  was  doing  at  Great  Marlborough- 
Btreet  had  been  largely  helped  by  the  courtesy 
and  good  sense  of  the  London  County  Council 
n granting  students  access  to  the  County 
Council  schools  in  Regent-street,  where 
(students  had  a chance  of  learning  practical 
handicraft  work  in  the  excellent  classes  there. 
Mo  great  work  could  be  done  by  a public  body 
'or  the  good  of  the  public  unless  it  was  not 
only  useful,  but  appealed  to  the  imagination. 
In  appealing  to  the  imagination,  a public 
body  acquired  that  confidence  of  the  public 
[which  was  so  useful  and  which  enabled 
them  to  do  great  things.  The  London  County 
(Council  were  about  to  make  a great  street 
through  one  of  the  unloveliest  parts  of  London, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  do  something  in  the 
direction  of  an  appeal  to  the  imagination.  He 
was  glad  that  the  Council  had  decided  to 
preserve  the  churches  in  the  Strand,  but  in  the 
[new  street  itself  they  would  have  large  front- 
ages to  dispose  of,  and  they  would  be  able  to 


impose  their  own  conditions.  We  were  apt  to 
think  that  it  was  best  to  exercise  economy  in 
such  matters,  but  he  hoped  that  when  the 
conditions  were  settled  for  building  in  that 
new  street  that  they  would  be  settled  under 
artistic  guidance,  and  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  make  the  new  street  a credit  to 
London.  If  that  were  done — if  something 
should  be  produced  which  was  not  merely  big, 
but  fine — the  County  Council  would  hear  very 
little  more  of  that  criticism  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  He  trusted  that  the  new 
movement  in  architecture,  which  had  resulted 
in  the  erection  in  some  of  our  streets  of 
buildings  which  excited  admiration,  would  be 
extended  to  something  more  of  a system.  The 
art  of  architecture  was  one  thing  ; the  business 
of  it  was  another.  To  keep  them  distinct  and 
yet  to  bind  them  in  a perfect  synthesis  was  the 
work  of  a body  like  the  Association,  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  architects  would  find  patrons 
as  intelligent  as  were  those  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  those  beautiful  buildings  were  erected — 
churches  and  buildings  of  State — which  were 
now  visited  and  admired  by  people.  There 
was  no  reason  why  London  should  not  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  vast  and  opulent,  and  it 
was  for  architects,  assisted  by  the  County 
Council,  to  make  it  so. 

Dr.  Collins,  L.C.C.,  in  response,  said  it  might 
be  asked  what  there  could  be  in  common 
between  a profession  like  the  architectural 
profession  and  a body  such  as  the  London 
County  Council,  which  waB  so  modern,  so 
matter  of  fact,  so  prosaic  and  so  mundane. 
At  any  rate  there  was  one  common  ground 
upon  which  the  Council  and  the  Associa- 
tion met,  and  that  was  in  endeavouring  to 
study  that  masterpiece  of  legislation,  that  con- 
solidated simplicity  which  consisted  in  the 
London  Building  Act.  He  had  only  to  allude 
to  Sections  8 and  41  to  carry  that  assembly 
with  him  when  he  said  that  we  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  legislated  for,  and  that  the 
London  Building  Act  is  a mighty  maze, 
although  he  believed  it  was  not  entirely  with- 
out plan.  In  listening  to  Mr.  Emerson’s 
remarks,  especially  as  to  burying  defective 
work,  he  thought  there  were  other  analogies 
between  the  two  professions.  He  believed  it 
had  been  said  that  the  ancients  tried  to  make 
medicine  a science  and  failed,  and  the  moderns 
had  tried  to  make  it  a trade  and  had  succeeded. 
He  hoped  and  trusted  that  there  was  no  analogy 
of  that  sort  between  the  practice  of  modern 
architecture  and  the  ideals  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. He  understood  that  before  the 
formation  of  the  Association  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  the  equipment  for  an  architect 
considered  necessary  then  was  to  have  the 
run  of  an  architect’s  office.  He  always  regarded 
that  expression  as  analogous  to  “ walking  the 
hospitals.”  Both  professions  had  recognised 
that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  engraft  upon 
that  curious  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge 
some  kind  of  school  education,  some  kind  of 
steady  practice,  something  of  that  kind  of 
work  done  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School 
founded  by  the  Technical  Education  Board, 
which  had  provided  some  useful  opportunities 
for  study  to  members  of  the  Association.  He 
thought  there  was  an  educational  relationship 
which  might  be  usefully  established  between 
the  municipality  of  London  and  the  architec- 
tural profession,  and  he  regretted  that  the 
architectural  profession  was  not  represented 
on  the  reconstituted  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  profession  which  appealed  to 
the  harmony  of  the  ear  had  a faculty  all  to 
itself,  while  the  profession  which  represented 
the  harmony  of  the  eye  was  not  represented. 
He  hoped  that  a closer  identity  would  be 
established  between  the  profession  and  the 
University.  He  agreed  with  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  arts  and 
the  municipality  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  he 
hoped  that  in  time  there  would  be  a similar 
relationship  between  the  two.  The  Council 
was  oppressed  by  the  wealth  of  London  and 
its  power  and  energy,  as  well  as  by  its  poverty, 
misery,  and  ugliness,  and  to  redeem  that 
ugliness  they  largely  looked  to  the  architectural 
profession. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  then  gave  the  toast  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  The  present  year 
must  be  marked  with  a white  stone  in  the 
annals  of  the  Association  as  being  the  year  in 
which  they  had  taken  the  most  important  and 
decisive  leap  towards  progress  in  their  history, 
i.c.,  the  establishment  of  day  classes  in  the 
Association.  They  had  risen  from  a lower  rank 
to  a front  rank  among  educational  institutions  ; 
the  advance  had  been  steady  and  certain  ; and 


having  overcome  many  prejudices,  they  stood 
the  premier  body  for  architectural  education  in 
the  country,  with  dreams  of  premises  of  their 
own  within  sight  of  realisation.  He  congratu- 
lated the  President  and  the  committee  on 
having  brought  to  a successful  issue  a scheme 
to  which  had  been  devoted  so  much  loving 
pains  and  an  enthusiasm  based  on  such  a clear 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  profession,  for 
whatever  false  prophets  might  say,  an  academic 
training  was  a vital  necessity  for  the  pursuit  of 
any  art  or  any  profession — whether  it  be  medi- 
cine, painting,  letters,  or  architecture.  He  knew 
two  men  of  distinction  in  letters  who  recently 
greatly  deplored  their  want  of  academic 
training  in  their  youth,  that  lack  of  systematic 
education  in  thought  and  expression  such  as 
could  be  attained  only  by  the  study  of  classical 
methods  and  models.  What  was  true  of  letters 
was  true  of  architecture.  This  academic  edu- 
cation which  it  was  the  province  and  privilege 
of  the  Association  to  give  was  of  the  most 
supreme  importance,  and  the  efforts  about  to 
be  made  would  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  all  those  who  were  concerned  in 
the  improvement  of  the  art  of  architecture. 
With  the  toast  he  coupled  the  names  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Hare  and  the  President. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  in  reply,  said  that  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Association  were  complementary 
to  one  another  and  each  was  indebted  to  the 
other  in  its  own  way.  The  Institute  looked  to 
the  Association  for  its  future  members  (it  was 
already  indebted  to  them  for  many  most  dis- 
tinguished members)  and  it  looked  to  the 
Association  to  give  such  educational  facilities  to 
young  architects  as  to  prepare  them  to  become 
in  the  future  members  of  the  senior  body. 
The  Association  was  indebted  to  the  Institute 
for  many  specific  favours  and  it  looked  to  the 
Institute  for  a continuance  of  its  support,  with- 
out which  it  would  hardly  be  able  to  carry  on 
its  work,  i.e.,  the  education  of  architects, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  when  it  was 
taking  that  important  step,  perhaps  the  most 
important  step  it  had  ever  taken,  viz.,  the 
establishment  of  day  classes.  Every  one,  he 
believed,  agreed  that  the  study  of  architectural 
education  at  present  left  very  much  to  be 
desired.  There  was  an  entire  want  of  system 
and  method  and  everything  appeared  to  be  left 
to  chance.  A young  man  was  articled  to  an 
architect — was  almost  pitchforked  into  the 
office,  it  might  be  said — and  obtained  the  run 
of  the  office,”  picking  up  what  small  crumbs  of 
information  he  could  and  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  years  he  probably  knew  very  little  more 
than  he  did  at  the  time  he  was  articled.  The 
architect  was  not  altogether  to  blame,  because, 
in  the  midst  of  a busy  practice  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  devote  time 
to  the  teaching  of  his  pupils  ; it  was  conse- 
quently left  to  the  men  of  the  office.  It  was  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  that  the  Association 
had  established  the  day  classes.  The  Associa- 
tion wished  to  give  a young  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  himself  to  enter  an  architect’s 
office  by  teaching  him  in  a methodical  and 
systematic  way  the  A B C of  the  profession. 
This  would  obviously  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  student,  and  it  would  also  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  architect,  for  from  the  day  the 
student  entered  the  office  he  would  be  useful 
and  capable  of  considerably  helping  the  archi- 
tect. The  committee  were  perfectly  well 
aware  that  other  bodies  had  established  schools 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  the  Association  pro- 
posed to  institute  them,,  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  Association  was  better  qualified  to  direct 
such  a school  than  any  other  educational  body. 
The  organisation  of  the  scheme  had  exercised 
the  minds  of  committees  of  the  Association  for 
several  years,  and  a very  large  amount  of  con- 
sideration had  been  given  to  the  matter  in 
order  to  organise  the  school  on  a most  satisfac- 
tory basis.  A large  number  of  eminent  archi- 
tects had  been  consulted,  and  had  placed  their 
advice  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association.  The 
committee  believed  they  were  instituting  the 
school  on  such  a basis  as  would  render  it  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  profession. 

The  Chairman  also  responded.  He  desired 
to  refer  to  the  death  of  one  or  two  very  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Association,  whose 
loss  every  one  would  lament.  One  was  their 
friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who, 
only  a few  months  ago,  promised  250Z.  to  the 
new  premises  fund.  Only  last  year  Mr.  Cates 
rejoined  the  Association,  paying  thirty-four 
years’  subscription  in  order  to  do  so  ; and  last 
year  he  gave  them  the  chairman’s  hammer — 
one  of  those  little  marks  of  his  kindly  feeling 
towards  them  Mr.  Cates  was  honorary  secre- 
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tary  of  the  Association  for  some  years.  Another 
great  loss  they  and  the  profession  had  suffered 
was  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon, 
who  was  on  the  Advisory  Council  for  the  Day 
School,  and  was  one  of  the  Visitors  to  the 
Class  of  Design.  His  kindly  sympathy  and  tact 
in  criticising  drawings  of  the  students  was 
remarkable.  Mr.  Brydon  was  a most  popular 
Visitor,  and  whenever  his  name  was  down  for 
a subject  he  was  sure  to  have  a room  full  of 
students.  The  Association  al5o  had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  Mr.  William  Young,  who  (as  did 
Mr.  Brydon)  promised  very  substantial  help  to 
the  premises  fund.  It  might  interest  the  com- 
pany to  know  that  the  Association  had  had 
fifteen  of  its  members  in  the  war  in  South 
Africa— mostly  Volunteers — and  three  of  them 
had  been  lost,  while  one  was  dangerously 
ill.  With  regard  to  the  scheme  which  the 
Association  had  on  hand,  they  were  con- 
ducting their  educational  work  on  lines 
which  were  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Eng- 
land. We  were  slow  to  move,  but  we  were 
proceeding  in  a scientific  way — namely,  by 
experiment,  and  refraining  from  adopting  any 
foreign  model  wholesale.  It  might  be  said, 
“ Why  should  the  profession  undertake  the 
teaching  as  well  as  the  examination?”  He 
thought  it  was  a wise  plan  to  do  so.  Who 
but  architects  could  know  thoroughly  the  needs 
of  young  men  training  to  be  architects  ? It  was 
consequently  felt  that  the  training  should  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  architects.  In  regard  to 
new  premises  for  the  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee had  the  matter  deeply  at  heart,  and  he 
felt  confident  that  during  the  next  year  a site 
would  be  found  and  a scheme  would  be  before 
them,  which,  it  was  hoped,  they  would  sub- 
scribe liberally  to. 

Professor  F.  M.  Simpson  proposed  the  toast 
of  “ Lecturers  and  Instructors.”  Any  one  who 
attempted  at  the  present  time  architectural 
education  in  London  laboured  under  great  dis- 
advantages. Architectural  education  was  in  its 
infancy  and  whether  or  not  the  new  scheme  of 
the  Association  would  succeed  he  could  not 
say.  If  they  compared  the  way  in  which 
architectural  education  was  managed  in  Ger- 
many in  the  big  polytechnics,  and  in  America 
in  the  big  university  colleges,  and  if  they 
thought  of  the  collections  of  casts,  drawings, 
photographs  to  be  found  in  those  imposing 
buildings,  and  of  the  large  staff  of  instructors — of 
everything,  in  fact,  which  could  help  and  assist 
architectural  education,  and  then  thought 
of  the  premises  of  the  Association  in  Great 
Marlborough-street,  he  thought  they  would 
agree  with  him  that  in  London  (and  the  whole 
of  England)  any  one  who  attempted  architec- 
tural education  laboured  under  great  disadvan- 
tages. Any  scheme  which  was  started  should 
be  on  such  a scale  that  it  would  command 
absolute  respect  from  everybody  who  was 
interested  in  this  important  subject.  The 
lecturers  and  instructors  had  laboured  earnestly 
in  the  cause  of  architectural  education,  and  it 
was  a fortunate  thing  for  the  Association  that 
it  had  been  able  to  command  such  good  men. 
He  knew  of  four  gentlemen,  and  there  might 
be  others,  who  had  been  working  in  the  Asso- 
ciation classes  from  the  beginning,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Pomeroy,  Lewis,  Farrow,  and  Hulme.  With 
the  toast  he  coupled  the  name  of  Professor  F. 
E.  Hulme. 

Professor  Hulme,  in  reply,  said  the  labours 
of  the  instructors  were  labours  of  love.  In 
regard  to  the  new  day  classes,  whatever  else 
might  be  wanting  to  make  them  a success,  it 
would  not  be  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  then  gave  the  toast 
of  “ The  Guests,”  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  who  responded. 

The  other  toasts  were  “ The  Committee  and 
Officers,”  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Gold- 
smith. Mr.  G.  B.  Carvill  responding,  and  “ The 
Press,”  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  F.  Hooper. 


Building  IN  Leeds. — The  number  of  plans  sub- 
mitted at  a meeting  of  the  Sub-Improvements 
(Building  Plans)  Committee  of  the  Leeds  City 
Council,  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  was  158.  The 
number  of  houses  shown  upon  the  plans  amounted 
to  179.  Among  the  larger  buildings  represented 
were  those  of  the  West  Riding  Union  Bank  in  Park- 
row,  and  a new  Baptist  chapel  and  schools  in 
Malvern-road,  Holbeck.  Plans  of  the  new  police- 
station  and  branch  free  library  that  the  Council 
propose  to  erect  at  the  junction  of  Dewsbury-road 
and  Hunslet  Hall-road,  as  well  as  plans  of  the  last 
of  the  buildings  projected  by  the  Leeds  Estates 
Company,  Limited,  were  also  put  in.  The  Estates 
C omp  iny  are  about  lo  erect  a public-house  in  V car- 
lane  in  place  of  the  Do'piin. 
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THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  : 

CONFERENCE  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution  held  its  country 
conference  this  year  at  Southampton,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last  week.  On  Thurs- 
day the  delegates  had  a sitting  at  the  Hartley 
Institute,  where  the  Mayor  of  Southampton 
(Alderman  G.  A.  E.  Hussey),  accompanied  by 
the  Deputy-Mayor  (Alderman  G.  J.  Tilling, 
J.P.)  and  the  Town  Clerk,  held  an  official 
reception. 

His  Worship,  in  welcoming  the  delegates, 
said  he  was  sure  it  was  a matter  of  regret  to 
all  of  them  that  their  President,  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  was  unable  to  be  present  that  day  owing 
to  indisposition.  It  was  a matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  them  that  the  President-elect,  Sir 
John  Rolleston,  was  able  to  take  Mr.  Shaw’s 
place. 

Sir  John  Rolleston,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Institution,  thanked  the  Mayor  for  the 
reception  he  had  given  them. 

The  business  of  the  conference  was  then 
proceeded  with.  Sir  John  Rclleston  presided. 

Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill,  Fellow,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Southampton,  its  Past  and  Present.” 
Southampton  100  years  ago  was  but  a small 
town  with  possibly  about  S, 000  inhabitants,  and 
now,  as  the  preliminary  report  of  the  new 
census  showed,  it  had  a population  of  over 
103,000.  Southampton  and  district  had  many 
indications  of  prehistoric  population,  flint 
implements  of  the  Early  and  the  Late 
Flint  Age  having  been  discovered  in  the 
gravel  beds  of  rivers  and  watercourses.  An 
exceedingly  fine  and  highly-finished  speci- 
men was  discovered  in  some  drainage  works 
under  his  superintendence  only  a year  or  two 
since,  and  an  expert  in  such  matters  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  implement  probably  dated 
from  about  2000  n.c.  The  discoveries  of  Roman 
pottery  and  coins  had  from  time  to  time  been 
very  numerous,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
most  of  these  relics  had  beer,  sold  or  bartered 
away  by  the  finders  for  a few  shillings,  and  no 
carefully  arranged  collection  had  been  made 
or  preserved.  He  recently  discovered  when 
excavating  at  a depth  of  some  few  feet  at 
Portswood,  near  the  ancient  landmark  “Lang- 
hearne  Gate,”  for  the  construction  of  roads  on 
the  Hampton  Park  Estate,  two  very  fair  speci- 
mens of  early  Roman  pottery.  No  doubt  the 
configuration  of  the  whole  district  was  alto- 
gether different  in  prehistoric  times, and  it  was 
beyond  question  that  Southampton  possessed 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  England,  which, 
owing  to  its  position  with  reference  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  enjoys  the  very  exceptional 
advantage  of  a second  or  double  tide,  which 
practically  ensured  four  hours  of  high  water 
out  of  every  twelve.  There  seemed  ground 
for  believing  that  Southampton  existed  as  a 
British  settlement  in  pre-Roman  times,  but 
this  was  little  more  than  conjecture.  The 
Romans  doubtless  first  occupied  the  position 
known  as  Clausentum,  which  they  made  a 
fortified  station,  it  being  situated  on  a river 
which  formed  a natural  highway.  After  some 
reference  to  the  ancient  history  of  Southampton, 
Mr.  Burrough  Hill  said  that  Southampton  was 
rapidly  becoming  a seaport  of  the  first  import- 
ance, principally  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company, 
who  now  owned  the  docks.  In  addition  to  the 
Empress  Dock,  of  about  i8£  acres,  there  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales  dry  dock,  the  largest 
graving  dock  in  the  world.  The  town  had 
many  advantages,  such  as  the  parks,  the  mag- 
nificent Common  of  nearly  370  acres,  with  its 
drives,  walks,  cricket  and  golf  grounds,  amid 
beautiful  gorse,  fir,  oak,  elm,  and  other  timber 
trees,  approached  through  the  fine  Avenue, 
which  all  tend  to  make  it  especially  attractive 
as  a residential  town  as  well  as  a seaport.  The 
Sewerage  Works,  Refuse  Destructor,  the  Elec- 
tricity Works,  the  Electric  Tram  Service,  the 
Docks,  the  Pier,  the  Ancient  Walls,  and 
many  other  objects  of  interest  are  all 
well  worth  a visit.  The  Southampton  High- 
street,  with  the  Above  Bar-street  (which  was  a 
continuation  of  the  High-street),  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  picturesque  streets  in 
England.  In  other  respects  Southampton 
enjoyed  special  advantages.  While  only 
about  one  and  three-quarter  hours  from 
London,  it  was  within  a short  drive  of  the 
New  Forest,  with  its  92,000  acres  of  sylvan 
scenery  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.  The  Isle 
of  Wight  could  easily  be  reached  by  well- 
appointed  steamers,  and  Bournemouth  and 
Salisbury  could  each  be  reached  in  about  an 
hour.  Attention  was  called  to  a magnificently 
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carved  black  oak  chimney-piece  in  some 
business  premises  in  the  High-street.  A few 
years  since  a fire  occurred  at  these  premises, 
and  to  save  it  from  destruction  this  chimney- 
piece  was  torn  down  and  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  Fortunately,  the  fire  did  not  reach 
the  apartment,  and  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken  in  restoring  the  chimneypiece  and  the 
panelling  to  the  room,  which  the  owner  was 
always  willing  to  show  to  antiquaries  and 
others  interested  in  old  Southampton.  The 
picturesque  and  beautiful  remains  of  Netley 
Abbey  and  Beaulieu,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  were  referred  to,  and  other  particulars 
connected  with  the  town  were  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Albert  Buck  (Worcester)  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burrough  Hill  for  his  very 
interesting  and  valuable  paper. 

Mr.  Rees  (Swansea)  seconded  the  proposi- 
tion, which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Smith  (Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee)  then  read  a paper  on  “The  New 
Forest.”  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  stated 
that  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  scientific  forester 
the  general  aspect  of  the  Forest  was  somewhat 
disappointing.  Much  more  was  expected  in 
the  direction  of  scientific  forestry  than  could, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  attained.  To 
an  ordinary  observer  it  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  on  earth,  presenting  charac- 
teristics which  could  not  be  equalled  else- 
where. Its  very  antiquity  gave  it  a beauty 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  ancient  woods  and 
wide  stretches  of  undulating  moorland  com- 
manded panoramic  views  of  a charming 
country,  contiguous  to,  or  interspersed  with, 
the  well-wooded  estates  of  private  owners  ; 
but  the  Forest  itself  was  singularly 
destitute  of  those  sheets  of  water  which 
always  imparted  a special  beauty  to  woodland 
scenery.  The  open  character  of  the  Forest  and 
its  ever-changing  scenery  offered  facilities  of 
great  variety  for  landscapes — over  hill  and  dale 
or  between  the  lawns  and  glades  ; but  the  woods 
taken  by  themselves  were  not  so  varied  and 
picturesque,  neither  of  the  same  uniform  growth, 
nor  so  grand  as  those,  for  instance,  at  Windsor 
Forest  and  Parks,  which  had  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  water  in  the  foreground  or  distance. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  the  New  Forest  con- 
sisted of  its  old  naturally-grown  woods,  its 
beeches,  with  gnarled  trunks  and  many 
leaders  ; wide-spreading  oaks,  which  for  the 
time  being  retain  their  characteristic  beauty, 
with  the  constantly  changing  colour  of  their 
surroundings,  and  of  the  numerous  species  of 
flora.  These,  together  with  the  furze  and 
heath  of  several  varieties,  formed  a round  of 
change  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  elsewhere. 
The  New  Forest  existed  in  primeval  times 
without  doubt ; and  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
only  relic  in  England  of  the  pristine  forest, 
where  Nature  had  been  permitted  to  hold  her 
own,  unaided  and  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  After  some  historical  reference  to  the  New 
Forest,  its  physical  features,  together  with  its 
geological  aspect,  were  dealt  with,  and  allusion 
was  made  to  the  modern  laws  dealing  with  the 
Forest,  as  well  as  to  the  general  policy T>f  the 
Crown.  In  his  general  conclusions  Mr.  Smith 
said  popular  sentiment  had  made  much  more 
of  the  enclosing  of  the  forest  wastes  than  was 
justified  by  the  facts.  The  public  always 
enjoyed  the  open  spaces  of  the  Forest,  and 
there  was  no  intention,  so  far  as  he  saw,  to 
enclose  the  Forest  as  a whole,  nor  to  exclude 
the  public,  who,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1:877,  gained  no  more  than  they  enjoyed  before 
in  the  way  of  liberty  and  recreation.  But  so 
far  as  preserving  the  ancient  ornamental  woods 
was  concerned,  a great  loss  to  the  public  was 
incurred,  not  only  as  regards  the  ornamental 
trees,  but  the  ultimate  amenity  and  value  of  the 
national  property  as  a whole.  When  those 
trees  were  gone,  of  what  value  was  the  property 
without  them  ? By  all  means,  he  urged  they 
should  preserve  and  maintain  the  Forest  by 
sound  practical  methods  as  a national  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  if 
the  beneficial  interest  could  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed, but  where  interests  were  so  conflicting 
and  brought  into  opposition,  it  was  better  to 
sever  them  and  dissolve  the  partnership,  all 
rights  being  justly  compensated.  Preservation 
of  some  kind  as  an  open  forest  was  of  vital 
importance  to  residents  within  and  contiguous 
to  the  forest  as  affecting  their  interests  above 
those  of  the  general  public  ; and  preservation 
of  the  open  character  of  the  forest  was  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners at  the  expense  of  the  public,  which 
rights  were  of  more  value  to  those  commoners 
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who  resided  in  or  near  the  forest,  as  compared 
with  those  who  might  exercise  rights  attached 
to  lands  situated  at  a distance  from  the  forest ; 
and  again,  the  public  generally  did  not  derive 
any  advantage  by  reason  of  the  open  orna- 
mental character  of  the  forest,  other  than  that 
enjoyed  before  or  after  the  Act  of  187 7 ; but 
indirectly  paid  very  dearly  for  those  privileges. 
Not  only  would  disafforestation  save  the  forest 
to  the  public,  but  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 
commoners,  especially  to  small  holders.  The 
paper  then  referred  to  the  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing a School  of  Forestry,  and  the  excep- 
tional advantages  possessed  by  the  Hartley 
College  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  A.  Vernon  (High  Wycombe)  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Dixon  (Northampton)  seconded  the 
proposition,  and  Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill  referred 
to  the  value  of  some  of  the  rights  of  property 
in  the  New  Forest. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Pilditch  next  read  a paper  on 
“ Recent  Proposals  for  an  Amendment  of  the 
Law  and  Practice  as  to  Ancient  Lights,” 
which  we  print  on  another  page.  Mr.  Horsfall 
(Halifax)  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Pilditch,  and  the  proposition  having  been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Woodward  (London)  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Howard  Martin  (London), 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

An  adjournment  for  luncheon  then  took 
place,  the  members  proceeding  to  the  Royal 
Pier  at  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman 
G.  A.  E.  Hussey).  The  Mayor  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  Sir  John  F.  L.  Rolleston, 
M.P.,  and  others. 

After  lunch  the  members  returned  to  Hartley 
Institute,  when  Mr.  Charles  Pell  Hall  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Liability  of  Farm  Fires  Caused 
by  Sparks  from  Railway  Engines.”  Fires  of 
considerable  extent,  involving  serious  losses  to 
growing  crops  and  plantations,  were  of  more 
lrequent  occurrence  than  most  people  not  con- 
cerned as  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  near  a 
railway  were  aware.  He  suspected  that  many 
members  of  the  Institution  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted,  and 
would  be  able  to  add  materially  to  the  available 
information  on  the  subject,  and  testify  to  the 
necessity  for  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hudson 
and  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons this  Session.  Reference  was  made  to 
various  cases  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  urged 
that  the  onus  of  proof  of  negligence  should  be 
placed  upon  the  companies,  instead  of  as  now 
on  the  agriculturist. 

Mr.  E.  Pitts  Squarey  (Salisbury)  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Sturge  (Bristol)  seconded  the  pro- 
position, and  a discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  French  (Dublin),  Jeans  (Marlborough), 
Lynwood,  C.  W.  Gater  (Salisbury),  Bowman 
(Cumberland),  Rees  and  W.  E.  Mills  (Cheshire) 
took  part,  and  the  proposition  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Hall  having  replied,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

A numerous  company  attended  the  dinner  of 
the  Institution,  which  took  place  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  South-Western  Hotel.  The  Presi- 
dent-elect (Sir  John  F.  L.  Rolleston,  M.P.) 
occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  and  was  supported  by  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  G.  A.  E.  Hussey),  the  Deputy-Mayor 
(Alderman  G.  J.  Tilling,  J.P.),  Sir  Barrington 
Simeon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Colonel  D.  A.  Johnston, 
R.E.  (Director-General,  Ordnance  Survey), 
Lieut. -Col.  Hellard,  R.E.,  Mr.  C.  J Owens 
(General  Manager,  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  Company),  the  Rev.  Canon  Durst,  the 
Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  (Deputy-Surveyor,  New 
Forest),  Mr.  R.  R.  Linthorne  (Town  Clerk), 
Messrs.  A.  Vernon  and  A.  Buck  (Vice-Presi- 
dents), the  Hon.  E.  G.  Strutt,  and  Messrs. 
Howard  Martin,  G.  Langridge,  and  W.  E. 
Horne  (members  of  the  Council),  E.  P.  Squarey 
(Past- President),  F.  J.  Smith  (Provincial  Chair- 
man), J.  C.  Rogers  (Secretary),  &c. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  visits  to 
places  of  interest  in  Southampton  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tution was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  12,  Great 
George-street,  the  President-elect,  Sir  John  F.L. 
Rolleston,  M.P.,  presiding. 

Mr.  Rogers,  Secretary,  read  the  thirty-third 
report  of  the  Council,  which  stated  that  the 
number  of  Fellows  remains  the  same  as  last 
year,  while  the  total  number  of  members  is 
3,200,  compared  with  3,096  a year  ago. 
The  Institution  has  lost  by  death  during  the 


year  some  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected 
members,  among  them  Mr.  John  Cross,  of 
Manchester,  who  served  on  the  Council  of  the 
Institution  from  1890  to  1895,  and  took  a large 
share  in  the  successful  launching  and  subse- 
quent working  of  the  Counties  Palatine  Pro- 
vincial Committee  ; Mr.  Edward  Smyth,  who 
served  for  thirteen  years  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  Institution,  and  acted  as  unpaid 
examiner  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
exacting  subjects  for  nearly  twenty  years ; 
Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  Fair,  who  served  on  the 
Council  for  several  years,  and  also  rendered 
valuable  services  as  Provincial  Chairman  for  his 
district;  Mr.  J.  K.  Fisher,  of  Market  Harborough, 
who  acted  for  several  years  as  Chairman  of 
the  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Rutland  Com- 
mittee ; Mr.  T.  D.  Smellie,  of  Glasgow,  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Institution  in  Scot- 
land, being  one  of  the  first  150  to  join  it  in 
1S68  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Kemsley,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Goddard.  The  amount  received  during  the 
year  in  Fellows’  subscriptions  was  practically 
identical  with  that  of  last  year,  while  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  two  classes  of  associates  and 
students  show  together  an  increase  of  slightly 
over  150/.  The  amount  received  for  “ hire  of 
rooms  ” was  about  100/.  more  than  last  year. 
The  total  investments,  calculated  at  current 
prices,  represent  a sum  of  13,724/.  19s.  The 
support  the  Benevolent  Fund  has  received 
during  the  fifteen  months  since  its  establish- 
ment, while  not  inconsiderable  as  regards 
amount,  is  not  very  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
number  of  subscribers.  The  amount  received 
is  a little  over  7,100/.,  one-half  of  which  has 
been  subscribed  by  sixteen  members  and  74  per 
cent,  by  forty-four  members,  while  the  total 
number  of  contributors  falls  considerably  short 
of  300  out  of  a possible  2,800. 

“ The  362  candidates  who  sat  for  the  different  pro- 
fessional examinations  in  March,  1901,  include  fifty- 
three  candidates  who,  having  in  a previous  year 
passed  in  the  examination  as  a whole,  but  failed  in 
passing  their  ‘ typical  ’ subject,  were  required,  in 
order  to  complete  the  examination  qualifying  for 
election  to  the  class  of  membership  for  which  they 
desired  to  enter,  to  come  up  again  in  the  ‘ typical  ’ 
subject  appertaining  to  their  division  and  sub- 
division. The  number  of  these  candidates  was,  in 
the  land  agency  sub-division  seven,  all  of  whom 
passed  ; in  the  valuation  sub-division  twenty-nine, 
of  whom  twenty-one  passed  ; and  in  the  building 
sub-division  seventeen,  of  whom  ten  passed.  The 
number  of  candidates  who,  while  obtaining  the 
requisite  pass  marks  in  the  examination  as  a 
whole,  failed  to  pass  in  their  ‘ typical  ’ subject, 
and  were  therefore  referred  back  to  their  studies  in 
that  particular  subject,  was  thirty-three.  As  was 
the  case  last  year,  professional  examinations  were 
held  contemporaneously  with  the  English  examina- 
tions, both  in  Scotland  and  in  Dublin,  adjusted  as 
far  as  possible  to  special  features  of  practice  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Council  ask  the  members  to  again  join  them 
in  according  hearty  thanks  to  the  honorary  exami- 
ners, who  have  undertaken  the  onerous  duty  of 
setting  the  papers  and  awarding  the  marks  in  many 
of  the  most  important  subjects.  Among  these,  out- 
side the  ranks  of  the  Council,  many  of  whom  under- 
took to  act  as  honorary  examiners,  special  thanks 
are  due  to  his  Honour  Judge  Philbrick,  K.C.,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Castle,  K.C.,  Mr.  J.  VV.  Willis  Bund,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Rigg,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Colam,  who  undertook  the 
. legal  papers,  and  Mr.  F.  Lee,  Mr.  C.  John  Mann, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  Mr.  E.  B.  I’Anson,  Mr.  W.  Eve, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  Mr.  A.  L.  Ryde,  and  Mr.  F.  W 
D.  Theobald.  Special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr. 
W.  Fraser,  of  Glasgow,  who  took  upon  himself 
most  of  the  work  of  organising  and  carrying  through 
the  professional  examinations  in  Scotland. 

For  9ome  years  past  the  Special  Certificate 
Examinations  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  the  number 
of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  being  too 
small  to  justify  the  expense  involved.  In  conse- 
quence of  representations  that  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  holding  of  these  examinations  in  any  particular 
year,  discouraged  entries,  the  Council  determined  to 
hold  these  examinations  in  1900,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  applications  for  admission,  with  the 
following  result : — Three  candidates  entered  for  the 
Forestry  Examination  and  three  for  the  Examina- 
tion in  Sanitary  Science,  of  whom  one  candidate,  in 
forestry,  failed  to  present  himself.  Of  the  five  who 
actually  came  up,  two  candidates  in  forestry  and 
two  in  sanitary  science  satisfied  the  examiners.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  result  will  encourage  a larger 
entry  in  future  years.  The  examinations  will  be 
held  again  this  year,  but  the  Council  have  decided 
that  in  future  they  shall  be  held  triennially 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  Council  are  able 
to  place  the  members  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
relating  to  the  rehousing  of  the  Institution,  and,  in 
doing  so,  they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  recording,  in  the  briefest  possible  form,  the 
various  steps  taken  for  the  purpose.  Soon  after  the 
building  of  the  old  lecture-hall  in  1S72,  it  became 
apparent  that  a much  more  comprehensive  scheme 
would  shortly  have  to  be  considered,  should  the 


Society  continue  to  grow  and  prosper.  For  a time 
there  was  a prospect  that  the  rehousing  of  the 
Institution  would  be  effected,  on  favourable  con- 
ditions, under  clauses  inserted  for  the  purpose  in 
the  several  Westminster  Improvement  Bills,  but, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  these  Bills  came  to  nothing, 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  who 
took  the  question  of  the  widening  of  Parliament- 
street  into  their  own  hands.  Early  in  1894  the 
Council  felt  that  action  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 
With  the  growth  of  the  membership  and  the  general 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  Institution,  the  accommodation  had 
become  totally  inadequate.  The  lecture  hall  was 
frequently  overcrowded,  and  the  extension  of  the 
library  was  completely  stopped  for  lack  of  shelf 
room,  while  the  want  of  reading  and  other  rooms 
for  general  use  was  much  felt  by  the  members. 
Negotiations  were  consequently  opened  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  with  a view  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  two  remaining  houses  in  Little 
George-street,  but,  on  consideration,  the  Council 
deerhed  it  advisable  to  carry  out  the  larger  scheme 
of  acquiring  the  whole  block  (including  the  corner 
house,  No.  13,  Great  George-street),  which  would 
provide  a site  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a little 
over  6,700  superficial  feet.  The  rents  received  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  five  houses  on  this 
site,  including  the  two  already  occupied  by 
the  Institution,  amounted  to  1,070/.  per  annum, 
but  « after  protracted  negotiations,  conducted 
with  great  skill  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Garrard  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  an  agree- 
ment was  finally  arrived  at  by  which  the  Institution 
was  to  be  granted  the  lease  of  the  whole  site  for 
999  years  at  a rental  of  1,000/.  per  annum,  subject 
to  an  undertaking  to  rebuild  the  whole  block 
according  to  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. Before  doing  so,  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
up  the  intermediate  lease  of  the  house  No.  4,  Little 
George-street,  which  was  effected  for  a sum  of 
750/.  It  was  evident  from  the  sketch  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Steward  for  the  use  of  the  Building 
Committee  that  a great  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  building  would  result  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  archway  and  superstructure  which 
spanned  the  northern  end  of  Little  George-street, 
one-half  of  it  appertaining  to  No.  14,  Great  George- 
street,  and  an  agreement  was  come  to  with  the  ad- 
joining leaseholders,  under  which  they  surrendered 
their  interest  on  consideration  of  a payment  of 
500/.  towards  the  cost  of  rearranging  the 

west  side  of  their  building By  September, 

1895,  the  terms  of  the  new  lease  were  formally 
agreed  upon,  and  designs,  based  upon  the  sketch 
plans  prepared  by  the  Building  Committee,  were 
invited  from  several  eminent  architects,  four  pre- 
miums of  100  gs.  each  being ' paid  in  connexion 
with  the  competition.  Ultimately  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  were  accepted,  and 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  tenders  for 
the  work.  These  varied  from  31,610/.  to  27,772/., 
the  latter,  that  of  Messrs.  Foster  & Dicksee,  of 
London  and  Rugby,  being  accepted.  The  amount 
was  increased  later  on  by  additional  payments  of 
700/.  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  a special 
stone  of  greater  durability  than  that  at  first  speci- 
fied, and  by  a sum  of  950/.  for  extra  foundations, 
necessitated  by  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil. The  contractors  undertook  to  complete  the 
building  in  fifteen  months,  but  owing  to  a number 
of  delays  arising  from  various  causes  the  build- 
ing was  not  handed  over  for  occupation 
until  May,  1S99 — two  years  and  eight  months 

after  the  signing  of  the  contract It  may 

be  mentioned  that  the  outlay  on  new  furni- 
ture and  fittings  amounted  approximately  to  a sum 
of  1,000/.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  members  to 
know  that  the  whole  outlay  has  been  met  out  of 
accumulated  funds,  and  that  no  debt  whatever 
remains  upon  the  building.  Everything  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  policy  of  rebuilding  on  a comprehen- 
sive scale  has  resulted  in  a great  increase  of  prestige 
to  the  Institution,  while  from  the  point  of  view  of 
material  advantage  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  has 
become  the  owner  of  a property  which  will  in  time 
acquire  a greatly  increased  value,  owing  to  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  building  sites  in  the  City  of  West- 
minster. . . . 

There  have  been  large  additions  to  the  library 
during  the  year,  and  a further  outlay  will  shortly 
be  made  on  the  purchase  of  books.  There  is  shelf 
accommodation  for  about  15,000  volumes.  The 
present  number  of  volumes  is,  approximately,  8,000. 
During  the  year  the  whole  of  the  Law  text-books 
have  been  replaced  by  the  newest  editions,  and 
many  other  text-books  of  the  kind  have  been  added 
to  the  collection.  In  response  to  a request  from 
some  of  the  junior  members,  the  Council  decided, 
as  an  experiment,  to  open  the  library  on  every 
week  - day  evening  tSaturdays  excepted)  from 
October  1 to  March  31.  This  had  already  been 
tried  on  two  previous  occasions,  with  not  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  following  figures  will 
show  to  what  extent  the  younger  members  have 
availed  themselves,  during  the  past  session,  of  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  them. 

The  total  number  of  readers  who  have  used  the 
library  during  the  evening  from  October  to  March 
was  72,  of  whom  35  (say  half)  attended  once. 
Twelve — or  one-third  of  the  remainder — attended 
twice,  and  the  remaining  25  averaged  5 yz  times. 
The  average  attendance  during  the  six  months  was 
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2'5  per  night.  On  16  evenings,  out  of  a total  of 
112,  no  one  attended.  The  library  catalogue  having 
become  difficult  for  purposes  of  reference,  owing  to 
the  great  number  of  interpolations,  the  whole  of  the 
manuscript  portion  has  been  rewritten,  and  will 
form,  with  the  last  printed  edition  (that  of  1893), 
complete  catalogue  to  the  collections.  This  is 
necessary  preliminary  step  to  the  republication  of 
the  catalogue,  which  will  shortly  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council.  The  forestry  collections  have 
also  been  carefully  rearranged  and  catalogued,  and 
the  Council  will  be  glad  to  see  these  collections 
considerably  extended  by  gifts  of  timber  specimens, 
which  the  members  are  in  such  an  excellent  position 
for  contributing.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
two  geological  collections,  one  acquired  by  the 
Council  many  years  ago  and  the  other  recently 
presented  by  Professor  C.  E.  Curtis,  have  now, 
with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  Woodward,  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  been  thoroughly 
classified  and  arranged  in  such  a form  as  to  be  of 
real  utility  to  the  members 

During  the  session  the  Council  have  promised 
financial  support  to,  and  have  nominated  two  of 
their  members  (Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning  and  Mr.  A. 
Vernon)  to  act  on,  a Joint  Committee  of  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution  and  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  tabulating  information  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  as  to  damage  to  buildings  resulting 
from  lightning,  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  far 
buildings  are  rendered  lightning-proof  by  modern 
systems  of  protection,  and  to  ascertain  what  im- 
proved methods  might  be  adopted.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  members  of  the  Institution  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  will  assist  the  Committee  by  agreeing 
to  act  as  observers,  so  that  actual  details'  noted  on 
the  spot,  may  be  forthcoming.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lightning  Research  Committee,  9,  Conduit-street, 

The  Council  also  decided  during  the  session  to 
co-operate  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  a Joint  Committee  with  reference  to 
the  amendment  of  the  law  and  practice  as  to 
ancient  lights,  appointing  as  their  representatives 
on  the  Committee  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  Mr.  A R 
Stenning,  Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Freeman,  K.C.,  all  of  whom  devoted  a great  deal  of 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  As  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  the  Committee  decided 
to  draft  a Bill  for  introduction  into  Parliament, 
and  the  Council  have  agreed  to  share  (up  to  a 
certain  amount)  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  the  expense  involved.  The  draft  will 
come  up  for  consideration  very  shortly. 

The  number  of  applications  from  members 
requiring  assistants,  and  from  the  latter  seeking 
professional  employment,  has  been  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  . . . The  number  of  names  at  present 
on  the  register  is  about  seventy.  ” 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  having  been 
adopted,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Messrs.  H.  C.  Newmarch  and  C.  P.  Hall  for 
their  services  as  auditors. 

Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke  moved  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
other  members  and  Associates  of  Council,  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  had  carried 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

Mr  King  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

„ T m “an  (lh=  President-elect)  replied 
and  thanked  the  members  for  electing  him  as 
President  for  the  ensuing  year  of  office:  after 
whrch  Mr.  Squarey,  past-President,  invested 
the  Chairman  with  the  Presidential  chain  of 
office. 


^^Thearrt,yx,V(ie  °f  thanks  was  then  accorded 
TnlLm " r Penfo|,d>  Hon-  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Julian  C Rogers,  Secretary,  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year;  and  these  gentlemen 
haying  replied,  the  Chairman  delivered  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  students,  as  follows  •— 
The  ‘ Institution"  Prize  of  the  value’  of 
fifteen  guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Montague 
Pnce  Holmes,  a “ Valuation  ” candidate  in 

^000 ’marks.  794  °Ut  of  a Possible 

The  “ Special " Prize  of  the  value  of  ten 
guineas  was  gamed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stanley 
Darnell,  a candidate  in  the  “ Valuation  " s„h- 
Division  of  Division  II, 
possible  1,000  marks. 

The : “ Crawter  " Prize,  awarded  for  the  best 
?ubJect“  Valuations”  by  a candi- 
rf  l m.  ,DlIlslon  IV”  was  awarded  to  Mr 
Herbert  Andrew  Cromartie  Warmington,  who 
bTheeup6  ?eU?nt-  °f  lhe  Possible  marks. 

The  Penfold  Gold  Medal  was  this  year 
the"- r?  u-'  V11'1'™  Edward  Trent,  who,  in 
[h  , ^miffing  Sub-Division  of  Division  IV 
a to?aIdo?L'St  °/  fellowship  candidates  with 
a emf  ®02  ou*  a possible  1,000 
The  “PenfoM-  silver  Medal,  given  to  the 
candidate  who,  in  either  Division  II.  or 
Division  III.,  obtained  the  highest  pro- 
portionate number  of  marks,  was  awarded  to 


Mr.  David  Llewellyn  Paton,  a candidate  in  Sub- 
Division  II.  of  Division  III.,  who  also  gained 

The  “Driver"  Prize  of  the  value  of  15/., 
awarded  to  the  candidate  heading  the  list  in 
the  Division  III.  (direct  Professional  Associate- 
ship)  examination.  This  candidate  obtained 
976  out  of  a possible  1,200  marks. 

The  “Daniel  Watney"  Prize  of  10/.  was 
awarded  in  connexion  with  the  Special  Cer- 
tificate Examination  in  Forestry  to  Leslie 
Stuart  Wood. 

For  the  “ Preliminary”  Prize  Messrs.  W.  C. 
Clemens  and  A.  Salvvey  were  bracketed  equal 
at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  Studentship 
Examination  with  468  marks  out  of  a possible 
500,  and  a “ Preliminary  ” Prize  in  connexion 
with  that  examination  was  awarded  to  each. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 


the  “ Valuation  " Sub- 
with  765  out  of  a 


A Home  Counties  District  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  was  held  at  Chichester  on 
Saturday,  June  1.  The  members  assembled  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  where 
they  were  received  and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  R.  Coombe  Miller)  and  the  members  of  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe  (Hampstead), 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among 
those  present  were  Messrs.  Radford  (Putney), 
Norrington  (Westminster),  Winter  (Poplar), 
F.  J.  C.  May  (Brighton),  R.  J.  Thomas  (Ayles- 
bury), Dyer  (Southampton),  Catt  (Hayling),  and 
others. 

The  Mayor  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
Association,  remarking  that  their  work  was 
of  the  utmost  practical  utility. 

The  President  briefly  acknowledged  the 
reception  accorded  to  the  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  visit  to  Chichester,  and 
said  they  wished  to  convey  their  best  thanks 
to  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  Council 
Chamber. 

-Mr.  Thomas,  district  secretary,  informed  the 
members  that  he  had  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Stallard,  who  was  at  Bloemfontein, 
acknowledging  the  congratulatory  message 
forwarded  by  the  Wimbledon  meeting  on  his 
departure  to  South  Africa  on  active  service. 

Mr.  J.  Saunders,  A.R.I.B.A.,  City  Surveyor, 
then  read  a paper  on  “ Municipal  Engineering 
Works  in  Chichester.”  He  said  the  question 
of  restoring  the  Market  Cross  had  been  con- 
tinually under  discussion,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  were  now  again  considering  its 
slate  and  would  shortly  report  on  the  matter. 
The  Corporation  owned  a quay  situated  in  the 
Chichester  harbour,  and  vessels  of  350  tons 
burden  could  be  berthed.  There  was  a very 
good  trade  in  corn,  coal,  &c.,  and  about  100Z. 
yearly  was  handed  over  from  the  dues  in  relief 
of  the  borough  rate.  At  the  request  of  the 
Council,  the  author  had  prepared  a scheme  for 
enlarging  the  quay,  dredging  the  channel, 
erecting  new  stores,  and  other  works,  and  it 
was  now  under  consideration.  The  Cor- 
poration also  owned  a navigable  canal, 
oining  the  city  with  the  Chichester  har- 
bour; it  was  about  4!  miles  long,  had  two 
locks,  and  an  extensive  basin  with  commodious 
wharfs  and  storeyards  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  city.  In  1890  the  Corporation  erected  an 
isolation  hospital  at  a cost  of  2,230/.,  on  lines 
suggested  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
There  were  two  large  wards,  each  24  ft.  by 
ib  ft.  by  12  ft.  high,  and  two  small  wards  each 
18  * ,by  l2  ft‘  by  12  ft-  h'gh-  kitchens, 
caretakers  house,  laundry,  mortuary,  disinfect- 
ing rooms,  &c.  Previously  to  1894  the  city 
was  without  any  drainage  system,  the  general 
method  of  disposal  of  the  sewage  being  by 
turning  it  into  soaking  cesspools.  A scheme 
by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  was  accepted,  the 
sewers,  nineteen  miles  in  length,  being  de- 
signed to  take  sewage  only,  the  surface  water 
passing  through  old  drains  into  the  Lavant 
course. 

Every  house  was  disconnected  from  the  main 
sewers  by  a special  form  of  interceptor  trap, 
having  an  air  inlet  in  the  pavement  opposite, 
tne  tar  end  of  the  drain  being  carried  up  as  a 
ventilating  shaft.  A considerable  number  of 
complaints  respecting  these  air-inlets  had  been 
received,  and  occasionally,  during  particular 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  air-inlets  acted  as 
outlets,  and  the  emanations  from  the  house 
drains  offended  the  pedestrians  in  the  streets, 
in  all  fairness,  it  should  however  be  stated  that 
every  case  of  nuisance  arising  from  the  grat- 


ings had  invariably  been  found  to  be  caused  by 
the  house  drains  being  improperly  flushed. 
The  outfall  works  were  about  a mile  and  a half 
west  of  the  city  and  occupied  about  10  acres  of 
ground. 

The  sewage  first  entered  a salmon  ladder 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  buildings.  In 
its  course  lime-water  at  the  rate  of  three  grains 
of  lime  per  gallon  of  sewage  was  added  first, 
to  render  the  sewage  slightly  alkaline,  and 
further  down  the  salmon  ladder  alumina  ferric 
at  the  rate  of  three  grains  per  gallon  was  also 
added,  the  whole  passing  then  through  a rough 
screen  into  the  precipitation  tanks,  of  which 
there  are  three,  each  measuring  55  ft.  6 in.  by 
20  ft.  by  5 ft.  averaged  depth.  Two  of  these 
were  worked  each  day  while  one  was  being 
cleaned,  the  sludge  being  pumped  up  by  chain 
pumps,  and  lime  added  in  a mixing  pit  at 
the  rate  of  1 cwt.  to  100  gallons  of 
sludge.  This  was  afterwards  forced  with 
direct  - acting  pumps  into  sludge  presses. 
The  averaged  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage  was 
about  300,000  gallons  per  day,  the  amount  of 
pressed  cake  being  about  24  tons  per  week,  and 
about  half  a ton  of  rough  screenings  per  day 
was  taken  off  the  gratings.  The  tank  effluent 
was  afterwards  passed  over  about  six  acres  of 
land,  laid  out  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  system 
and  retained  in  a tidal  storage  tank,  holding 
about  320,000  gallons,  until  the  tide  commenced 
to  ebb,  when  it  was  discharged.  The  ground 
had  been  cultivated,  and  last  year  a very  good 
crop  of  mangolds,  cabbages,  broccoli,  white 
carrots,  &c.,  was  grown,  the  value  realising 
about  80/.,  and  this  about  covered  the  working 
expenses.  The  effluent  passed  into  the 
Chichester  harbour  through  a 21-in.  pipe  by 
means  of  a penstock  valve  and  tidal  flap.  The 
harbour  is  of  great  extent,  and  was  subject  to 
a tidal  change  of  about  24,000,000,000  gallons 
per  day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Mr.  Saunders 
appealed  to  the  members  not  to  discuss  the 
sewage  disposal  works  in  any  way,  as  the 
Corporation  were  engaged  in  litigation  in 
reference  thereto,  and  the  case  was  coming 
before  the  Courts  in  a week’s  time. 

The  President  promised  that  the  members 
would  respect  the  wish  of  Mr.  Saunders,  and 
not  discuss  the  sewage  question  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Yabbicomb  (Bristol)  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Saunders  for  his  paper,  said  that 
Chichester  was  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  a Corporation  so  energetic  and  so 
appreciative  of  the  necessities  of  modern  life 
as  to  carry  out  all  the  important  and  useful 
works  which  Mr.  Saunders  had  described.  He 
would  like  to  know  if  the  isolation  hospital  as 
described  in  the  paper  had  complied  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  requirements  (Mr. 
Saunders:  “Yes.").  Mr.  Yabbicomb  said  he 
was  interested  as  he  was  building  an  isolation 
hospital,  and  he  considered  that  Chichester 
had  a hospital  built  on  very  economical  lines. 

Mr.  May  (Brighton),  who  seconded,  remarked 
that  the  works  were  so  admirably  explained 
that  they  did  not  lay  themselves  open  to 
criticism. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas  (Aylesbury)  congratulated 
Mr.  Saunders  upon  the  state  of  his  roads — their 
condition  and  the  smoothness  of  their  surface. 

Mr.  Catt  asked  why  the  ancient  city  gate- 
ways had  been  demolished. 

The  President  congratulated  the  city  upon 
the  preservation  of  its  canals.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  sufficient  use  was  not  made  of 
the  canals.  Canal  transit  was  cheap,  if  it  was 
slow,  but  there  was  some  transit  where  time 
was  not  an  object  in  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Saunders,  in  reply,  said  he  believed  the 
gateways  were  pulled  down  because  their 
maintenance  was  an  expense  to  the  city.  He 
believed  the  citizens  in  those  days  used  to 
spend  their  money  in  riotous  living.  They 
could  find  in  the  old  minute-books  entries  like 
this:  “The  Council  made  merry,"  and  that 
was  about  the  time  the  gateways  were  pulled 
down.  On  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  they 
made  the  conduit-pipes  whicn  supplied  the 
town  with  water  run  with  wine. 

The  members  dined  together  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
round  of  visits  to  the  various  public  works. 


Carnegie  Public  Library,  Keighley. — 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  designs  were  sent 
in  in  this  competition,  and  the  assessor,  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  has  awarded  the  first  premium 
to  Messrs.  McKewan  & Swan,  Birmingham. 
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RECENT  PROPOSALS  FOR  AN  AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE 
AS  TO  ANCIENT  LIGHTS* 

The  purport  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a brief 
account  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
bring  about  an  amendment  on  that  subject  of 
perennial  interest  to  most  surveyors,  provincial 
as  well  as  metropolitan,  the  law  and  practice 
of  Ancient  Lights,  and  to  discuss  the  proposals 
formulated. 

It  is,  I think,  generally  agreed  that  the  great 
body  of  case  law  which  has  been  built  up  upon 
the  basis  of  the  simple  enactment  on  the  Pre- 
scription Act  of  1S32,  that  “when  the  access 
and  use  of  light  to  and  for  any  dwelling-house, 
workshop,  or  other  building  shall  have  been 
actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full  period 
of  twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right 
thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible,” includes  many  judgments  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  one  another,  and  that  there  is 
not  to  be  deduced  from  them  anything  like  a 
clear  or  definite  rule  by  which  the  owner  of  an 
ancient  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  owner 
of  property  adjoining,  upon  which  buildings 
are  about  to  be  erected  or  increased  in  size,  on 
the  other,  are  able  to  ascertain  what  are  really 
their  respective  rights  and  to  what  limitations 
these  rights  are  subject. 

The  position  of  the  doctrine  of  the  45  deg.  ; 
the  claim  to  a right  for  a special  quantity  of 
light  for  extraordinary  purposes  ; the  defini- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  material  and  substan- 
tial injury  to  lights  ; the  question  as  to  whether, 
if  sufficient  light  be  left,  it  matters  as  to  how 
much,  beyond  that  sufficiency,  is  taken  away — 
all  these  questions  and  others  seem  apparently 
to  be  insoluble  by  the  Courts  and  constitute  a 
fruitful  field  for  the  production  of  differences 
and  disputes  between  building-owners  and  the 
owners  of  ancient  lights,  and  the  cause  of  con- 
stant recourse  to  the  Courts  at  considerable 
expense  in  money,  time,  inconvenience,  and 
irritation,  by  way  of  injunctions  to  retain  or 
actions  for  damages,  with,  in  many  cases, 
results  which  are  satisfactory  to  neither  party. 
Some  have  indeed  gone  further  than  this  in 
their  complaints  of  the  state  of  the  law,  and 
have  contended  that  the  power  given  to  the 
owner  of  even  a very  small  and  unimportant 
light  to  restrict  or  in  any  case  delay  the  erec- 
tion of  important  buildings,  has  led'  to  serious 
hardships,  and  has  in  some  cases  opened  the 
door  to  what  can  be  described  as  little  short  of 
blackmailing  operations.  And  it  is  clear  to 
anybody  who  has  much  to  do  with  light  and 
air  cases  in  the  Courts  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  legal  tribunals  to  deal  with  these 
technical  questions  without  great  waste  of 
time,  and  in  many  cases  uncertainty  as  to  sub- 
stantial justice  being  done. 

Actuated  by  these  considerations,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  the  beginning 
of  1900  came  to  the  opinion  that  an  alteration 
in  the  law  of  Ancient  Lights  was  urgently 
needed,  and  placed  itself  in  communication 
with  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  the  two 
bodies  appointed  a Joint  Committee  which 
made  a Report  on  the  subject  at  the  end  of 
1900,  which  most  of  those  present  have 
probably  seen. 

The  contents  of  that  Report  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  an  ancient  light,  where 
such  right  has  not  already  been  acquired,  to  a 
right  to  receive  light  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  but  not  to  include  a right  to  an 
extraordinary  amount  for  special  purposes. 

In  the  second  place,  the  difficulty  which  is 
sometimes  experienced  of  obstructing  a light 
which  would  otherwise  in  the  course  of  time 
gain  dominant  rights  is  obviated  by  it  being 
placed  within  the  power  of  the  owner  of 
adjoining  property  over  which  such  rights 
would,  if  acquired, be  exercised,  to  give  a legal 
notice  to  have  the  same  effect  as  though  such 
obstruction  had  been  put  up  and  submitted  to 
for  one  year. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a provision  for 
certification  and  registration  of  the  plans  of 
buildings  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  I sup- 
pose, although  the  Report  does  not  distinctly 
say  so,  the  identification  of  ancient  lights 
existent  in  the  old  buildings. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  a provision  that 
no  building  erected  after  January  1,  1905,  shall 
acquire  any  further  rights  of  light  and  air 


* A paper  by  Mr.  Philip  E.  Pilditch  read  on  Thursday 
last  week  at  the  Conference  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
at  Southampton. 


where  it  abuts  on  any  way  used  by  the  public 
as  an  access  to  various  tenements. 

In  the  fifth  place  (and  this  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Report),  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
arising  between  a building-owner  and  the 
owner  of  adjoining  ancient  lights  by  means  of 
a tribune  formed  of  the  surveyor  for  either 
party  or  of  their  umpire,  with  power  to  the 
umpire  of  determining  “ the  right  of  the  build- 
ing-owner to  carry  out  his  intended  works, 
the  alteration  (if  any)  necessary  to  be  made  in 
carrying  out  the  proposed  new  buildings  or 
alterations  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  obstructions 
complained  of,  and  the  amount  (if  any)  of  com- 
pensation of  every  description  to  be  made  to 
the  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier,  the  alterations 
or  improvements  to  the  adjoining  premises  by 
light-reflecting  surfaces,  enlargement  of  lights, 
heightening  of  premises,  or  other  means,  the 
amount  of  costs  to  be  paid  by  each  or  either 
party,  and  generally  all  matters  required  to 
arrive  at  a settlement.” 

And  there  is  a provision  for  an  appeal  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  an  architect,  a sur- 
veyor, and  a barrister  with  power  to  decide 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  proposed  new 
buildings  shall  be  amended  or  the  dominant 
premises  altered.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
larger  sum  than  500/.  is  awarded  either  in 
money,  damage,  or  works,  or  in  which  the 
interference  with  the  proposed  works  exceeds 
500/.  in  value,  there  is  power  of  appeal  to  the 
High  Court.  Then  side  by  side  with  the 
powers  just  previously  described  given  to  the 
surveyors,  the  tribunal,  and  the  High  Court 
there  is,  in  the  sixth  place,  a provision  that  in 
any  action  to  restrain  a building  on  the  ground 
of  its  interference  with  rights  of  light,  and 
whether  an  interim  injunction  has  been 
obtained  or  not,  either  party  may  apply  to  a 
judge  either  to  hear  the  same  with  an  assessor 
or  assessors,  or  to  refer  it  to  arbitration  in  the 
manner  before  provided. 

This  Report  is  in  process  of  being  drafted 
as  a Bill,  which  will  then  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  with  the  view  of  the  co-operation 
of  that  body  being  obtained.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made  really  amount  to  this  : — 

The  basis  of  the  law  is  so  far  defined  as  to 
eliminate  from  the  rights  of  an  adjoining 
owner  any  right  to  light  for  extraordinary 
purposes,  and  to  limit  them  to  a right  to 
receive  light  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  settlement  of  the  question 
which  may  arise  as  to  whether  sufficient  light 
has  been  left  for  all  ordinary  purposes  may 
either  proceed  in  a way  similar  to  that  obtain- 
ing in  the  case  of  party-walls  under  the  London 
Building  Act  (except  that  the  third  surveyor  or 
architect  called  in  on  light  and  air  cases  is  to 
be  an  independent  umpire  and  not  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  one  or  both  of  the  cx  parte 
surveyors),  with  an  appeal  to  a technical  com- 
mittee, and  beyond  that  to  the  High  Court  ; or 
apparently  he  may  still  proceed  in  the  old  way 
by  an  application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain, 
which  may  be  referred  by  the  judge  to  the 
arbitration  before  described  if  it  appears  to  him 
the  claim  may  be  satisfied  by  damages.  This, 
put  briefly,  is  what  the  present  proposals 
amount  to,  but  before  saying  a few  words  upon 
them,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  more  important  of  the  recent  cases 
which  have  occupied  the  Courts  which  exem- 
plify the  accuracy  of  the  view  that  some  sim- 
plification of  the  legal  basis  for  our  practice  in 
the  subject  is  absolutely  essential. 

In  the  Appeal  Court  case  of  Brown  v 
Collings,  which  was  decided  in  1899,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lords  Justices  Rigby  and 
Vaughan  Williams  concurring,  said  “ it  was  a 
question  of  degree  whether  there  had  been 
such  obstruction  or  diminution  of  light  as  to 
render  the  premises  uncomfortable  or  unfit  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  habitation  or  of  carry- 
ing on  business.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a considerable  quantity  of  light  which  had 
formerly  access  to  the  plaintiff's  windows  had 
been  cut  off  by  reason  of  the  defendant’s 
building.  There  ought  to  be  an  injunction  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  pull  down  sc  much  of 
his  building  as  obstructed  the  access  of  light  as 
previously  enjoyed  in  the  plaintiff’s  buildings.” 
This  was  a case  where  the  offending  building 
was  to  be  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  distant  from  the 
ancient  lights,  and  the  extreme  height  of  same 
from  ground  to  top  of  gable  was  44  ft.  and  no 
more.  A portion  of  the  offending  wall  would 
have  been  32  ft.  high,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  his  judgment  said  he  thought  the 


defendant’s  building  should  not  be  above  25  ft. 
high,  and  subsequent  words  he  used  indicated 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  consider  whether  the  plaintiff  had  a sufficient 
quantity  of  light  left,  but  that  what  had  to  be 
considered  was  the  amount  taken  away.  This 
seems  to  be  a strong  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
contention  that  the  owner  of  an  ancient  light  is 
entitled  to  all  the  light  he  has  enjoyed  through 
it  for  the  statutory  period. 

It  was  not  many  months,  however,  before  a 
decision  embodying  quite  different  principles 
was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  who  held, 
in  the  case  of  Warren  v.  Brown,  that  a house 
is  not  necessarily  entitled  “ to  have  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all,  the  same  light  coming  to  its 
windows  as  during  the  twenty  years,”  as  this 
would  impose  on  servient  tenements  an  un- 
reasonable burden  and  might  involve  grave 
public  inconveniences.  Nor,  if  that  were  law, 
could  there  well  be  any  presumption  that  so 
long  as  45  deg.  of  light,  or  some  approximate 
angle,  is  left  there  is  no  actionable  wrong.” 
The  judge,  therefore,  having  found  that  there 
was  sufficient  light  left  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  inhabitancy  or  business,  nonsuited 
the  plaintiff  and  apparently  resuscitated  the 
45-deg.  angle  theory  in  a great  measure. 

This  judgment  was  followed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce,  who  held  in  the  case  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores,  Limited,  v.  Colls,  in  a case 
where  the  back  part  of  rooms  enjoying  ligh/c 
through  an  ancient  window  was  so  dark  as  to 
have  needed  artificial  light  on  ordinary  days, 
but  where  the  remainder  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises  would,  after  the  erection  of  the 
defendant's  building,  be  well  and  sufficiently 
lighted  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  non-suited 
the  plaintiffs,  although  it  was  shown  that  they 
would  lose  a considerable  quantity  of  the  light 
they  had  previously  enjoyed,  feeling  bound,  as 
he  stated,  to  follow  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Warren  v.  Brown  until  it  was  upset. 

Apparently  the  Appeal  Court  case  of  Brown 
v.  Collings  did  not  seem  to  be  available  for  use 
by  either  of  these  judges  in  arriving  at  their 
decisions  ; there  is  no  reference  to  it  either  in 
the  arguments  or  judgments.  I understand 
that  both  judgments  are  to  be  appealed 
against. 

A subsequent  case  in  which  I was  engaged, 
and  which  occupied  one  of  the  judges  above- 
mentioned  the  better  part  of  three  days,  rests 
at  the  present  moment  upon  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  judge,  in  which  a distinction 
was  drawn  which  appears  to  modify  to  a great 
extent  in  certain  cases  the  dictum  laid  down  in 
the  last  two-mentioned  cases,  but  under  the 
circumstances  I cannot  say  more  than  that  at 
the  moment. 

I do  not  quote  these  cases  as  giving  in  any 
way  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  tendency 
of  recent  cases,  but  simply  as  indications  of 
how  complicated  the  question  has  become  and 
how  impossible  it  is  for  a layman,  even  though 
he  possesses  the  technical  knowledge  which 
the  practising  surveyor  or  architect  should 
have,  to  guide  his  clients  as  to  what  he  is  in 
building  entitled  to  do,  or  what,  if  the  owner 
of  an  ancient  light,  he  has  the  power  to 
prevent  his  neighbour  doing  ; and  I think  they 
show  very  clearly  that  some  such  proposals  as 
those  now  made  are  very  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  all  owners  of  property. 

Some  of  these  proposals  appear  to  me  to 
demand  consideration.  That  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary proposition  which  provides  that  no 
right  may  be  acquired  to  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  light  for  special  purposes  would 
most  certainly  have  been  the  subject  of 
animadversion  on  the  part  of  that  section  of 
the  community  who  habitually  use  light  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  watchmakers,  gold- 
smiths, precious  stone  merchants,  and  those 
utilising  processes  necessitating  discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  colours,  who  in  some  cases 
might  find  the  amount  of  light  they  have 
enjoyed  reduced,  much  to  their  disadvantage, 
but  the  sting  of  the  proposition  is  removed  by 
its  not  being  made  retrospective,  but  only  to 
take  effect  on  the  acquisition  of  subsequent 
rights,  and  I think  upon  the  whole  the  pro- 
position is  to  the  public  advantage  in  permit- 
ting  the  utilisation  of  sites  which  under  the 
present  law  may  have  to  remain  vacant  or 
only  to  be  built  upon  in  a limited  way,  though 
in  some  instances  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  a certain  amount  of  loss 
on  the  part  of  individuals. 

The  other  part  of  the  first  proposition,  stating 
that  no  new  rights  of  light  may  be  acquired 
beyond  a right  to  receive  light  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  seems  to  me  somewhat  ambiguous,  as 
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it  may  be  read  either  in  the  limited  sense  of 
providing  for  ordinary  light  only  as  an  anti- 
thesis to  extraordinary  light,  or  it  may  be  read 
as  providing  that  if  sufficient  light  be  left  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  there  can.  be  no  claim,  even 
though  a substantial  and  material  quantity  of 
the  light  previously  enjoyed  be  taken  away. 
If  the  latter  be  meant,  which  I think  most 
likely,  then  the  proposition  is  far-reaching  in 
its  character,  and  extends  to  a complete  altera- 
tion of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  many  cases,  and 
will  permit  for  the  future  considerable  and 
material  obstruction  of  light  in  cases  where  the 
windows  have  not  yet  become  ancient,  so  long 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal,  sufficient  light 
be  left  lor  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  as  well  that 
the  full  significance  of  the  change  should  be 
appreciated,  for  it  would  mean  that  in  all  cases 
where  a light  is  less  than  nineteen  years  old  the 
rule  of  law  affecting  it  would  be  much  more 
stringent  in  favour  of  the  servient  tenement 
than  in  the  case  of  alight  already  ancient. 

Upon  the  whole  I think  the  change  is  to  the 
public  benefit,  though  at  the  same  time  I think 
any  change  permitting  the  building  of  higher 
buildings  and  the  filling-up  of  spaces  now  kept 
open  by  the  existence  of  the  present  law  of 
Ancient  Lights  will  not  necessarily  be  an  un- 
mixed advantage,  as  witness  the  tendency  of 
modern  building  legislation.  Possibly  the 
removal  of  this  restriction  upon  the  right  to 
build  may  have  a sequel  in  the  further 
strengthening  of  that  legislation,  which  now 
bears  more  lightly  upon  buildings  in  settled 
closely  built  over  districts  than  in  new  ones. 
It  is,  I think,  better  that  the  regulation  of 
buildings  in  this  respect  should  be  a matter  of 
public  regulation  than  of  private  arrangement, 
but  I am  not  sure  that  all  property  owners  will 
agree  with  this,  or  that  those  most  desirous  of 
the  proposed  change  in  the  law  appreciate 
what  the  result  may  be. 

The  second  and  third  propositions  need  no 
recommendation. 

The  fourth,  however,  is  one  which  seems  to 
me  to  need  careful  consideration,  especially  the 
part  of  it  which  provides  that  no  further  rights 
of  light  shall  be  acquired  by  a building  erected 
after  January  1,  1905,  abutting  upon  a way 
used ‘‘as  an  access  to  various  tenements,”  for 
this  apparently  would  give  the  right  to  a 
building -owner  to  absolutely  obstruct  the 
whole  of  the  light  coming  to  a' window  only  a 
few  feet  away,  simply  because  it  happened  to 
be  on  the  other  side  of  a passage-way,  and  the 
same  objection  applies,  indeed,  to  such  a right 
being  given  to  the  owner  of  property  abutting 
upon  a public  way  where  that  way  is  narrow, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  same  state  of 
affairs  exists  as  I have  just  described. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  this  provision  limiting 
the  rights  of  the  owner  of  an  ancient  light 
because  it  abuts  upon  a way  is  adopted  at  all 
(I  hardly  see  why  such  a light  should  be 
differentiated  from  all  other  lights)  there  ought 
to  be  a provision  limiting  its  operation  to  cases 
where  the  yvay  in  question  is  of  a certain 
minimum  width.  Moreover,  unless  I have  read 
the  second  proposition  and  this  inaccurately 
this  one  is  not  needed,  as  the  second  would 
give  the  owner  of  each  tenement  the  right  to 
prevent  the  other  from  acquiring  rights  over 
his  property  by  notice,  unless  there  be  some 
virtue  in  the  words  “ not  at  the  time  servient 
to  some  neighbouring  tenement  ” in  the  second 
proposition.  I think  both  suggestions  need 
making  clearer,  but  this  will  doubtless  be  done 
in  the  Bill. 

The  moat  important  of  the  propositions  re- 
ferred to,  viz  , the  5th  is,  I think,  likely  to  be 

very  beneficial  in  its  operation. 

All  of  us  who  have  practised  in 
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have  had  experience  of  the  ease  and  expedi- 
tion with  which  matters  concerning  oarty- 
walls  are  habitually  dealt  with  under  the 
simdar  provisions  1.1  the  party-wall  sections  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  and  I feel  convinced 
there  is  nolh.ng  in  the  subject  of  light  and  air 
which  will  render  it  impossible  to  do  in  such 
cases  what  has  been  done  with  so  much  advan- 
tage to  all  concerned  in  party-wall  cases. 

On  most  of  the  large  London  estates  the 
custom  now  obtains  of  reserving  all  rights  to 
light  when  granting  a new  lease,  leaving 
questions  of  light  and  air  arising  between 
different  lessees  on  the  same  estate  to  be  settled 
arbitrament  of  the  estate  surveyor  or 
architect,  and  on  two  such  estates  with  which 

!nanm^  C°nreC!cd  fhe  custom  has  been  found 
in  practice  to  work  admirably.  No  lessee  is 

offtarrf  byh  tr.Hial  ,obJections.  and  on  the 
rirte  n nUI  dlng  lessee  is  not  allowed  to 
ride  roughshod  over  his  neighbour's  rights,  but 


an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  estate  surveyor 
of  seeing  substantial  justice  done. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  sixth  proposal 
it  is  still  open  to  an  aggrieved  owner  of  an 
ancient  light  to  apply  to  the  High  Court  for  an 
injunction,  and  the  Court  has  it  within  its  dis- 
cretion, in  cases  where  it  considers  justice  will 
not  be  met  by  a reference  to  arbitration,  to 
decide  what  may  be  done  or  what  com- 
pensation should  be  made,  to  grant  an  in  junc- 
tion to  prevent  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
complained  of. 

It  is  in  the  existence  of  a tribunal  to  which, 
if  it  appears  that  the  case  in  question  is  not  of 
this  far-reaching  nature,  the  Courts  may  have 
confidence  in  transferring  a settlement  of  such 
matters  that  the  proposals  now  made  have 
their  chief  value,  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  very 
clear  that  one  consequence  wilffiow  from  I he 
existence  of  this  tribunal — viz.,  that  a claimant 
having  no  solid  or  serious  claim  will  hesitate 
before  applying  for  an  injunction,  which  has 
been  so  freely  done  in  the  past,  when  the 
building- owner  has  so  often  had  to  com- 
promise because  of  the  delays  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  subjected,  especially  as 
it  is  now  made  clear  in  black  and  white 
that  if  the  judge  considers  an  action  for 
an  injunction  has  been  commenced  unreason- 
ably or  unnecessarily  he  may  order  the  party 
bringing  such  action  to  pay  the  defendant's 
expenses  and  costs  on  such  scale  as  he  may 
think  fit. 

In  conclusion,  I think  the  proposals  made, 
with  some  modifications,  will,  if  embodied  in 
an  Act,  tend  to  simplify  the  operations  of  build- 
ing and  rebuilding  in  London  without  any 
undue  interference  with  the  existing  rights  of 
individuals,  or  with  the  weal  of  the  body 
politic,  and  I trust  they  may  soon  be  given 
effect  to. 


3IIustrations. 


PULPIT,  SANTA  CROCE,  FLORENCE. 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  New  Brompton.— The  Gillingham 
and  Grange  U.D.  School  Board  advertised  in 
April  for  designs  for  a proposed  new  school 
in  Richmond-ioad,  New  Brompton,  and  in 
response  a number  of  plans  were  sent  in. 
The  result  has  just  been  made  known,  as  fol- 
lows:— (1)  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson,  27,  Chancery-lane, 
London  (1901)  ; (2)  Messrs.  Newton,  Son,  and 
Lawson,  14,  Victoria-street,  Morecambe  (Hot- 
spur) ; (3)  Messrs.  Greenhalgh  & Brockbank, 
Broad-street  House,  London,  E.C.  (Utility  with 
Economy)  ; (4)  Mr.  F.  M.  Kirby,  Greenhithe, 
Kent  (North  Light).  Mr.  Pearson  has  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 


House  at  Barxt  Green,  Worcestershire. 

Messrs.  Bateman  & Bateman  write  to  say,  in 
regard  to  the  description  and  illustration  of'their 

house  in  our  last  issue,  that  thev  had  been  under  1 1 , , - « 

the  impression  that  we  asked  for  a description  of  jS°  P ?Ced  on  the south  side  of  the  site  entering 
their  design  in  the  Royal  Academy,  under  the  same  direct  from  the  mibl,c  ™rk  A nnrf.nn  M 
title,  but  representing  another  house,  and  that  thi 


HIS  pulpit  was  the  work  of  Beneditlo 
da  Maiano.  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  this 
artist,  thus  describes  it  : — “ Re- 
turning to  Florence,  he  did  the  present 
marble  pulpit  of  S.  Croce  for  Pietro  Mellino, 
a citizen  and  wealthy  merchant,  considered 
a work  of  rare  merit,  the  very  best  of  its 
kind.  It  contains  in  small  marble  figures 
stories  of  St.  Francis,  executed  with  such  skill 
and  diligence  that  nothing  better  could  be 
desired,  as  he  has  carved  there  trees,  rocks, 
houses,  perspectives,  and  other  Ihings  marvel- 
lously  It  is  said  that  while  this  work  was 

in  progress  he  had  difficulties  with  the  wardens, 
for  he  wished  the  pulpit  to  stand  against  one 
of  the  columns  which  bear  the  arches  support- 
ing the  roof,  and  to  cut  away  the  column  to 
make  the  steps  and  entrance  to  the  pulpit,  and 
they  would  not  consent,  thinking  that  this 
would  so  enfeeble  the  column  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  church  would  ensue.  But  after 
II  Mellino  had  given  security  that  the  work  3 
would  be  finished  without  any  harm  being 
done  to  the  church  they  were  satisfied. 
Accordingly,  Beneditto  strengthened  the  part 
of  the  column  carrying  the  pulpit  with  bronze 
supports,  and  introduced  the  steps  to  mount 
into  it.  In  proportion  as  he  hollowed  out  the 
interior  he  strengthened  the  exterior  with  hard 
stone,  as  may  be  seen,  and  he  completed  the 
work  to  the  amazement  of  all  who  saw  it,  for  it 
possesses  the  utmost  perfection  in  every  part.” 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  SCARBOROUGH 

We  give  this  week  several  illustrations  of  the 
new  Technical  Schools  at  Scarborough,  of 
which  Messrs.  Hall,  Cooper,  & Davis  are  the 
architects. 

The  plans  were  selected  in  an  open  com- 
petition in  which  thirty-six  designs  were 
submilted.  The  completion  of  the  building  has 
occupied  about  four  years. 

Its  situation  rendered  it  essential  that  the 
levels  should  be  very  carefully  considered, 
having  in  view  the  great  fall  in  the  ground. 
The  plan  of  (he  schools  was  arranged  with  the 
idea  of  avoiding,  as  far  as  practical,  unneces- 
sary cost  in  the  construction  of  the  foundations. 
The  northern  side  of  the  site  has  been  levelled, 
and  forms  the  approach,  directly  connected 
with  the  Valley  Bridge-road  at  the  north-east 
ebrner.  The  boys’  and  girls’  main  entrances 
are  placed  on  the  approach  road,  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  schools  by  bridges  placed  across 
the  area  which  is  formed  to  light  the  base- 
ment. Entrances  for  both  boys  and  girls  are 


direct  from  the  public  park.  A portion  of  the 
ite  on  the  south  side  of  the  buildings  has  been 


description  applied  to  the  one  in  the  Academy,  not  IevePed  off  and  asphalted  for  the  purposes  of  a 
to  the  one  we  published  last  week.  The  two  houses  playground,  whilst  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  the 
are  very  similar  in  general  character,  and  therefore  remaining  portion  of  the  site  in  terraces,  lawns 
we  did  not  notice  any  discrepancy.  ■ and  walks. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  SCARBOROUGH. — Messrs.  Hall,  Cooper  <S-  Davis,  Architects. 


1 ECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  SCARBOROUGH. — Messrs.  Hall,  Cooper  & Davis,  Akchiikct 

NORTH  SIDE. 
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The  basement  is  14  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  and 
one  of  its  features  is  a gymnasium,  20  ft.  high, 
reached  from  both  playgrounds  by  means  of 
boys'  and  girls’  open  porch  and  a separate 
Staircase.  There  is  also  a complete  laundry, 
■consisting  of  ironing  and  washing  rooms,  with 
dryers,  for  I he  instruction  of  forty  girls  in  two 
classes.  Immediately  adjoining  this  is  the 
cookery  kitchen,  with  scullery  and  pantries 
abutting  on  the  girls'  main  staircase.  There  is 
accommodation  in  the  cooking  kitchen  for 
thirty-six  girls,  and  it  is  fitted  with  gas  stoves 
and  open  fireplaces,  and  all  necessary  shelving, 
tables,  cooking  utensils,  and  requisites  for  the 
instruction  classes. 

Towards  the  east  side  are  two  dining-rooms 
for  twelve  children  each,  accessible  from  the 
respective  playgrounds.  Adjoining  the  boys’ 
dining-room  is  a spare  classroom,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  this  is  a joiner's  shop,  with 
accommodation  for  forty  boys.  There  are  also 
unpacking-rooms,  storeroom,  cloakroom,  and 
lavatory  for  each  department  using  this  floor. 
A caretaker’s  room,  a boiler-house,  heating 
chamber,  &c.,  are  also  provided  for. 

The  ground  floor  is  15  ft.  9 in.  in  the  clear, 
and  is  fireproof.  The  boys’  and  girls’  main 
entrances  are  connected  with  the  new  ap- 


proach road  by  bridges  spanning  the  areas. 
Two  cloakrooms  adjoin  the  main  entrance 
each  having  300  pegs  and  lavatory  basins- 
There  are  on  this  floor  four  classrooms  with 
accommodation  for  forty  ; there  are  four  with 
accommodation  for  fifty  ; and  four  with  accom- 
modation for  sixty,  making  a total  of  twelve 
classrooms  with  accommodation  for  a total  of 
600  children.  Each  classroom  is  provided  with 
book  cupboards,  with  sliding  doors,  arranged 
in  recesses  in  internal  walls.  Out  of  the 
twelve  classrooms  provided,  ten  face  the 
south.* 

The  central  ball,  of  which  we  gave  a view, 
covers  a superficial  area  of  about  3,600  ft , and 
can  be  used  for  a variety  of  purposes.  The 
fireplaces  (see  illustration)  are  built  up  of  red 
Sussex  brick  and  white  stone,  and  a panelled 
white  dado,  9 ft.  high,  runs  round  the  entrance 
hall,  with  a dentil  cornice  on  the  top.  Above 
this  the  walls  are  lined  with  red  Sussex  rubber 
brick,  which  runs  up  and  joins  the  ceiling  and 
cornice,  which  is  in  plaster.  On  one  side  of 


* This  is  ihe  architects’  description,  and  we  presume  the 
school  authorities  had  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a south 
aspect  for  classrooms.  We  can  only  say  that  we  think  it  a 
serious  mistake.  South  aspect  for  dayroom  or  playroom  is 
quite  right,  but  not  for  a lesson-room.— Ed. 


the  central  hall  is  to  be  found  the  headmaster’s 
room,  anteroom,  packing  store,  with  lift  com- 
municating, and  on  the  other  side  the  school 
lavatory. 

On  the  upper  floor  there  arc  two  rooms  for 
assistant  teachers — one  for  each  sex — placed 
over  the  cloakrooms,  and  reaching  from  the 
second  half-pace  of  the  main  stairs.  There  is 
also  a classroom  for  pupil  teachers’  instruction, 
containing  480  superficial  feet.  A chemical 
laboratory  is  provided,  with  fifty  benches  divided 
by  glazed  partitions  into  sections,  and  a room  for 
honours  work,  the  whole  being  fitted  up  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
with  fume  cupboards,  blackboards,  and  stores 
for  re-agents,  &c.  There  is  a small  balance- 
room  overlooked  from  the  chemical  laboratory 
properly  fitted  up  with  glass  cases,  working 
table,  and  draught  closet.  A physical  labora- 
tory lor  thirty-two  students  is  provided,  and  is 
divided  into  two  sections  by  a screen.  There 
is  a lecture-room  to  accommodate  100  students, 
provided  with  demonstration  - table  and  plat- 
form, and  lantern  platform,  with  shutters  to 
the  windows  for  darkening  the  room  during 
the  lantern  lectures.  A preparation  room  is 
connected  with  the  lecture  theatre.  There  is 
a drawing  classroom  with  top  and  north  studio 
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light  to  accommodate  sixty  elementary  students, 
and  a small  classroom  for  the  same  purpose  for 
advanced  students.  These  rooms  are  placed 
near  the  boys'  staircase,  but  are  accessible  from 
the  other  staircases.  Besides  a spare  class- 
room, with  accommodation  for  sixty,  a book 
store,  with  lift  and  caretaker’s  cupboard,  are 
provided. 

The  latrines  are  separated  from  the  school 
and  placed  under  the  roadway  adjoining  the 
area.  They  are  well  ventilated,  and  have  the 
latest  approved  sanitary  appliances. 

The  whole  building  is  warmed  by  open  fires 
and  steam  radiators  at  low  pressure,  the  work 
having  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Richard- 
son & Co.,  of  Darlington.  The  school  is  venti- 
lated by  a system  of  natural  ventilation  with 
extra  shafts  from  each  room,  with  inlets  at  the 
ceiling  and  floor  levels,  and  carried  into  the 
roof  ventilator.  There  are  fresh  air  inlets  at 
the  window  levels  direct  from  the  outside, 
passing  through  steam  radiators,  the  rooms  on 
the  top  floors  having  extractors  in  the  ceilings. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  sash  windows,  all 
of  which  are  made  to  open. 

So  far  as  the  erection  of  the  school  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  contracts  were  let  locally.  Mr. 
James  Oates  carried  out  the  excavation,  brick, 
and  stone  ; Mr.  Hugh  Proctor,  the  plastering  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Scales,  the  carpentery  and  joinery  ; 
Mr.  Jos.  Hardgrave,  the  red  brick  tiling  ; Mr. 
Thos.  Fidler,  the  painting  ; and  Messrs.  Tin- 
dall & Williams,  the  plumbing  and  glazing. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wells,  of  Scarborough,  installed  the 
electric  light ; Mr.  Harry  Pickup,  of  Scar- 
borough, did  the  ordinary  smith  work  ; Messrs. 
Homan  & Rodgers,  of  Manchester,  have  done 
the  whole  of  the  fireproof  construction  floors  ; 
and  all  the  movable  screens  have  been  made 
by  the  North  of  England  School  Furnishing 
Company,  according  to  their  own  patent.  The 
fittings  of  the  laboratories  and  scholars’  desks 
are  by  the  Bennett  Furnishing  Company,  Glas- 
gow. The  teachers’  desks  and  the  fittings  in 
the  manual  instruction  room  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Illingworth,  of  Leeds,  and  the  laundry 
was  fitted  by  Messrs.  Summerscales,  of  Halifax. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  building  work  and 
fitting,  the  architects  desired  to  have  the  build- 
ing adorned  with  sculpture  having  some  refer- 
ence to  its  objects,  and  they  wisely  went  to  an 
eminent  sculptor,  Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr.  He  modelled 
the  five  panels  which  are  illustrated  in  a 
separate  plate.  In  that  illustrating  “ Chemistry,” 
the  central  figure  is  a likeness  of  Priestley  ; in 
“ Engineering,”  that  of  James  Watt  ; in 
“Astronomy,5'  Herschel,  and  we  presume  the 
female  figure  is  meant  for  that  of  his  indefati- 
gable sister,  who  with  him  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  comet  hunting  through  many  a laborious 
night ; and  in  “ Architecture  ” we  have  Wren 
as  the  principal  figure.  “ Literature  ” the 
sculptor  has  chosen  to  represent  entirely  by 
women  students,  perhaps  because  it  is 
intended  specially  for  the  girls’  side  of  the 
school ; a corresponding  panel  is  to  symbolise 
“ Music.” 

As  a separate  illustration  we  give  that  of  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  small  order  which  forms 
an  ornament  to  a portion  of  the  south  elevation  ; 
this  is  also  Mr.  Fehr’s  work. 

We  give  also  the  plans  of  the  three  principal 
floors. 


AKL.nl  1 LLTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectura 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Devoi 
and  Exeter  Architectural  Society  was  held  a 
Plymouth  on  Saturday,  the  1st  inst.  Tfi 
President,  Mr.  C.  J.  Tait,  occupied  the  chaii 
I here  were  also  present  Messrs.  H.  G.  Lufl 
Charles  King,  Edmund  Sedding,  M.  Altoi 
Bazeley,  A.  S.  Parker,  Octavius  Railing  B F 
Shires  A.  Heath,  W.  W.  Hitchins,  S.  Griffin 
A.  E.  Lethbridge,  E.  Coath  Adams,  R.  A.  Mill 
A.  Tucker,  Harold  Watts,  G.  Murray,  an< 
Harbottle  Reed  (Hon.  Secretary).  It  vva 
resolved  that  a subscription  of  three  guinea 
and  a donation  of  two  guineas  be  made  ii 
response  to  the  special  appeal  for  the  Archi 
tects  Benevolent  Fund.  The  retiring  Presi 
dent  (Mr.  Tait)  then  delivered  an  address.  Ii 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said: — “Thi 
event  for  which  this  year  will  be  chief!’ 
memorable  will  be  in  the  minds  of  us  all— 

he  death  Cf  the  late  Queen Upon  any 

thmg  that  occupies  a position  so  near  to  u 
as  the  \ ictorian  era  it  is  impossible  to  utte: 
the  fina  note  of  criticism.  This  can  only  b< 
^jo'^lisihed  when  a period  has  sufficients 
detached  itself.  Four  centuries  ago  saw  ; 
Classic  Renaissance  in  art  and  letters 


and  we  can  to-day  judge  of  its  charac- 
ter and  achievements.  When  we  are 
enabled  to  view  the  Victorian  age  from  a 
perspective  point  — its  hopes  and  aims  for 
art — we  shall,  I think,  agree  that  these  also 
found  expression  in  a re-birth,  the  re-birth  of 
romanticism.  This  romantic  note  was  heard 
in  its  deepest  tones,  perhaps,  at  Oxford,  and 
occasioned  that  upheaval  of  feeling  that  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Oxford  Movement.  In  so  far 
as  this  was  a Church  movement — and  indi- 
rectly affected  Church  architecture — it  assisted 
to  bring  to  the  front  such  men  as  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin,  George  Gilbert  Scott,  and  George 
Edmund  Street.  But  the  springs  of  this  move- 
ment lay  deeper  in  art  than  perhaps  in  any- 
thing else,  and  found  therein  a more  complete 
expression.  Edward  Burne-Jones  and  William 
Morris,  both  young  Oxford  undergraduates 
and  destined  for  the  Church,  left  the  University 
without  their  degrees  and  devoted  themselves, 
the  one  to  painting  and  the  other  to 
architecture.  And  outside  the  walls  of 
the  University  they  met  with  a more  para- 
mount influence  still — that  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  — and  the  enthusiasms  of  young 
men  like  themselves,  such  as  Madox  Brown 
and  Millais.  Through  the  painters,  with  places 
for  exhibition  at  their  disposal,  the  new  move- 
ment gradually  reached  the  public,  who  was 
finally  convinced,  much  against  its  will  and 
not  without  a hard  struggle.  To  William 
Morris,  in  particular,  we  architects  owe  more 
than  I can  say.  He  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  colour  in  architectural  accessories  ; and  his 
commercial  undertakings  slowly  enabled  him 
to  force  the  fashion,  that  doorway  by  which 
alone  society  is  accessible  to  new  ideas.  Mean- 
while, Burges,  Norman  Shaw,  and  E.  W. 
Godwin  were  grafting  a fresher  growth  on  to 
architecture.  But  architecture  transforms  itself 
with  difficulty.  Styles  have  resistant  materials 
to  deal  with.  They  are  long  growing,  and 
they  are  ‘an  unconscionable  while  a-dying.’ 
They  further  demand  specific  needs  for  their 
true  development,  and  these  needs,  while  our 
social  conditions  are  in  that  rapid  fluctuation 
in  which  we  find  them  to-day,  are  superseded 
before  they  have  had  time  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  definite  form.  Further,  this  renais- 
sance of  the  Mediaeval,  of  the  romantic  senti- 
ment, reveals  to  us  our  true  position — the 
position  we  hold  as  inheritors  of  both  Classic 
and  Mediaeval  tradition.  The  claims  of  Gothic 
architecture  are  strong.  Nothing  can,  how- 
ever, be  representative,  nothing  can  be 
lasting  that  does  not  give  expression  to 
all  preceding  influences— a something  which 
combines  the  refinement  of  the  Classic  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Gothic.  Such  a union  is  no 
fancy.  Something  of  the  kind  was  achieved 
by  Tudor  architecture  ; and  I venture  to  think 
that  it  is  also  by  the  combination  of  these 
qualities  that  the  most  striking  successes  in 
modern  design  have  been  realised.  If  this  be 
a principle,  as  I hold  that  it  is,  then  it  behoves 
every  architect  to  cultivate  a catholicity  of 
taste.  His  appreciative  powers  will  be  quick- 
ened, and  he  will  find  his  life  in  all  respects 
both  fuller  and  broader.  I may  be  told  that 
specialism  is  more  remunerative.  To  have 
your  name  intimately  connected  with  some 
particular  and  limited  want  or  department  is 
the  surest  way  to  be  recognised  by  a public 
who  thinks  little  and  whose  memory  is  bad. 
But  the  age  is  not  without  signs  that  specialism 
and  cranks  in  general  have  enjoyed  their  most 
profitable  period,  and  that  it  is  not  so  patient  of 
the  formalist  and  the  pedant  as  it  used  to  be. 
Let  me  quit  the  events  of  a century  for  those 
of  a year.  The  Strand  Improvement  scheme 
resulted  in  a competition  which  called  forth 
some  half-dozen  very  interesting  designs.  The 
Report  upon  these,  which  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
is  to  make,  has  not  yet  been  published.  It 
must  be  noticed,  with  regret,  that  the  London 
County  Council  sought  to  engage  the  services 
of  the  competitors  upon  most  unreasonable  terms, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  give  no  guarantee  that 
the  successful  architect  should  execute  his  own 
design  ; and  it  was  in  every  way  so  cavalier  in 
its  dealings  with  the  Royal  Institute,  whom  the 
Council  had  itself  approached,  that  the  Insti- 
tute was  obliged  to  decline  further  co-opera- 
tion. Another  circumstance,  calling  for  our  at- 
tention, was  the  fact  that  the  County  Council 
had  no  clear  intention  as  to  what  it  actually  re- 
quired, and  hoped,  with  Mr.  Micawber,  that 
amid  the  surprises  of  competition  ‘ something 
might  turn  up.’  To  think  that  you  want 
to  include  a municipal  building  among  j 
shops  and  offices,  but  are  not  sure,  can  I 
lead,  one  would  think,  to  no  very  definite 


competitive  result.  Another  competition, 
and  one  of  national  importance,  at  present 
occupies  the  public  interest — the  proposed 
memorial  to  the  late  Queen.  It  appears 
to  be  generally  regretted'  that  this  endeavour 
has  not  been  put  upon  broader  lines.  The 
least  defensible  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
placing,  whatever  sculpture  shall  be  employed, 
in  the  hands  of  a single  sculptor.  The  only 
apology  that  may  be  made  by  the  initiators  of 
the  scheme  is  that  they  consider  sculpture  of 
such  minor  importance  as  to  render  any  multi- 
plication of  ideas  unnecessary.  This,  I venture 
to  think,  will  hardly  recommend  itself  to  those 
who  realise  the  part  played  by  sculpture  during 
the  best  periods  of  monumental  art.  Negotiations 
have  for  long  been  carried  on  between  the 
Royal  Institute  and  the  Builders’  Association, 
with  a view  to  a common  understanding  upon 
a form  of  contract  that  shall  be  acceptable  to 
both  architect  and  builder.  You  are,  no 
doubt,  aware  that  these  negotiations  have  been 
broken  off  with  their  object  still  unfulfilled. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  is  apparent.  Unless 
the  Builders’  Association  can  obtain  a form  of 
contract  that  is  distinctly  favourable  to  it,  its 
members  know  that  they  are  more  safely 
situated  in  the  hands  of  the  architect  directing 
the  work,  and  prefer  to  leave  matters  as  they 
are.  The  negotiations  have,  however,  been 
successful  in  producing  an  exceedingly  fair 
and  thorough  arbitration  clause,  between 
which  and  one  directing  that  the  architect 
shall  be  sole  arbitrator)  there  is  no  half-way 
house  . . . .”  Mr.  Tait  was  accorded  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  address. — Mr.  H.  G.  Luff 
was  then  elected  President ; Mr.  John  M.  Pinn 
Vice-President  ; Mr.  Harbottle  Reed,  Hon. 
Secretary ; Mr.  Octavius  Railing,  Hon. 
Treasurer  ; and  Mr.  Alton  Bazeley,  Mr.  Charles 
Cole,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Ware  members  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Railing  gave  notice  that  he 
would  move  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Three  Towns  branch  be  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Council.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to 
Mr.  Tait,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Railing  for  their 
services  in  the  past  year. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. — 
A general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  was  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Hotel 
on  the  30th  ult.,  the  President,  Mr.  Frederick 
Batchelor,  occupying  the  chair.  Amongst  those 
present  were  Messrs.  J.  Rawson  Carroll,  J. 
Howard  Pentland,  W.  Kaye  Parry  (Hon.  Sec., 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland), 
C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Anthony  Scott  (Drogheda), 
F.  Shaw  (Drogheda),  R.  M.  Butler,  T.  E.  Hud- 
man,  G.  F.  Beckett,  J.  H.  Webb,  Fred.  G. 
Hicks,  E.  Bradbury,  &c.  This  meeting  was 
the  concluding  meeting  for  the  Session  1900- 
1901,  and  the  reports  of  the  various  classes 
were  read  and  the  results  of  the  several  com- 
petitions announced.  The  Class  of  Design 
was  very  satisfactorily  attended  during  the 
session,  and  good  work  is  recorded  ; the  prizes 
in  connexion  with  this  class  are  gained  by 
Mr.  W.  Connolly  (first  prize),  and  Messrs.  J.  K. 
Vinycombe  and  H.  J.  Leask  (tie  for  second 
prize).  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  this  class  was 
Mr.  G.  G.  Lynes.  The  Architectural  History 
Class  (Mr.  R.  M.  Butler,  Hon.  Sec.)  was  also 
well  attended,  and  proved  a most  useful 
innovation ; in  this  class  the  progress  and 
changes  in  architecture  were  traced  by  the 
lecturers,  and  illustrated  by  lantern  views  of 
typical  examples.  In  the  Building  Construc- 
tion Class  the  first  prize  is  won  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Lundy  and  the  second  by  Mr.  W.  Connolly. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ward  was  secretary  to  this  class. 
The  report  of  the  Design  Club  is  not  so 
encouraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  future 
better  attendances  will  be  maintained.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  reports  is  that  of 
the  Technical  Demonstrations  Sub-Committee. 
The  necessity  for  giving  architectural  students 
an  opportunity  of  studying  practical  details, 
and  of  discerning  between  good  and 
bad  materials  and  workmanship,  is  one 
which  had  not  been  met  heretofore,  and 
early  in  ithe  session  steps  were  taken  to  in- 
augurate what  turned  out  to  be  a most  success- 
ful series  of  practical  demonstrations,  for  the 
arrangement  of  which  are  largely  responsible 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Sub-Committee,  Mr.  H. 
Allberry.  The  master-craftsmen  of  Dublin 
most  readily  and  generously  co-operated  in  the 
work,  personally  conducting  the  members  of 
the  Association  over  their  yards  and  work- 
shops, and  explaining,  lecturing,  and  demon- 
strating upon  the  different  materials  and 
manners  and  methods  of  work.  The  value  of 
these  demonstrations  was  so  very  evident,  that 
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many  gentlemen  became  members  of  the 
Association  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  series 
of  notes  taken,  and  were  awarded  in  order  of 
merit  to  Messrs.  L.  O’Callaghan,  H.  T.  O’Rorke, 
and  F.  Morley.  The  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  reason  to  be  particularly  grateful 
to  those  contractors  and  master-craftsmen  who 
so  generously  assisted  in  the  work.  The 
Librarian,  Mr.  J.  Geoghegan,  submitted  a 
satisfactory  report.  In  addition  to  the  valuable 
library  which  Sir  Thomas  Drew  has  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  a lending  library  has  been  lately 
started,  the  volumes  in  which  have  been  pre- 
sented by  several  gentlemen  or  purchased 
from  a fund  which  has  been  opened  for  the 
purpose.  The  A. A.  Travelling  Studentship  of 
ten  guineas  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Rockett, 
whose  measured  drawings  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  were  adjudged  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Murray,  A.R.H.A.,  as  the  best  of  those 
submitted  in  competition.  The  Royal  Institute 
of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  offered  a prize  of 
10/.  10s.  for  a design,  to  be  competed  for  by 
members  of  the  Association.  The  subject  set 
for  design  was  “A  Technical  School,"  and 
seven  members  submitted  drawings,  under 
motto,  which  were  kindly  assessed  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lynn,  R.H.A.  (Belfast).— Mr.  W.  Kaye 
Parry  read  the  assessor’s  award,  which  placed 
first  the  design  submitted  under  motto  “Cui 
Bono,”  and  upon  the  President  opening  the 
envelope  bearing  that  motto  it  was  announced 
that  the  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  C.  P. 
Powell.  Mr.  W.  F.  Beckett’s  prize  of  2/.  2s. 
for  the  best  sketch  of  the  campanile  in  Trinity 
College  is  won  by  Mr.  L.  O’Callaghan.— The 
result  of  the  ballot  for  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  session  (1901-1902)  was  announced  as 
follows  : President,  Mr.  C.  J.  McCarthy  ; Vice- 
Presidents,  Mr.  T.  E.  Hudman  and  Mr.  E.  P. 
Sheridan  ; Committee,  Messrs.  H.  Allberry, 
F.  Batchelor,  R.  M.  Butler,  T.  Coleman, 
F.  G.  Hicks,  J.  Holloway,  C.  H.  Mitchell,  L. 
O'Callaghan,  R.  C.  Orpen  ; Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Webb  ; Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  J. 
Geoghegan  ; Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  E.  Brad- 
bury and  G.  F.  Beckett  ; Hon.  Auditors,  Messrs. 
M.  J.  Buckley  and  J.  P.  McGrath.  The  retiring 
President  (Mr.  Frederick  Batchelor)  delivered 
a short  valedictory  address,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  session,  and  expressed  hopes  for  the 
future.  He  referred  to  the  series  of  day  classes 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  London  Archi- 
tectural Association,  and  trusted  that  something 
of  a similar  nature,  though  on  different  lines, 
might  be  started  in  connexion  with  this  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Kaye  Parry  proposed  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President  for  his 
valuable  services  during  his  term  of  office, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  J.  McCarthy 
and  carried  with  applause.  A vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hicks, 
was  proposed  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Allberry 
and  Mr.  R.  M.  Butler  respectively,  who,  as 
past  secretaries,  were  able  to  appreciate  the 
arduous  nature  of  his  duties.  The  vote  was 
carried  with  acclamation,  as  was  also  one  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Webb,  Hon.  Treasurer,  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Hudman  and  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
Bradbury.  Mr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll  having 
congratulated  the  Association  upon  the  work 
done  during  the  past  sessions,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  held  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on  the 
3rd  i.ist.,  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  President,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “ Concrete  Subways 
for  Underground  Pipes,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor 
Allen.  In  introducing  the  subject  the  author 
referred  to  the  construction  of  the  first  subway 
in  England  for  underground  pipes,  which  took 
place  about  the  year  i860,  in  the  city  of  London. 
This  was  followed  a year  or  two  later  by  one 
in  the  city  of  Nottingham.  He  noted  the  lack 
of  progress  there  had  been  in  the  extension  of 
these  new  arterial  thoroughfares,  for,  beyond 
one  being  constructed  at  St.  Helens  in  ’1898, 
very  little  had  been  done  in  that  direction  to 
minimise  the  evil  resulting  from  the  continuous 
breaking  up  of  roadways  for  access  to  the 
numerous  pipes  laid  under  every  thorough- 
fare. He  gave  a long  list  of  streets  broken 
up  in  the  course  of  one  year  for  obtaining 
access  to  pipes.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  from 
roadways  being  laid  over  a number  of  gas- 


pipes,  which  might  soon  prove  to  be  of  in- 
sufficient capacity  or  become  defective,  and 
over  water-mains  that  were  laid  years  ago  when 
the  water  supply  was  very  limited.  The  author 
referred  to  the  sections  of  the  various  Acts  in 
force  empowering  public  companies  to  break 
up  streets  after  due  notice,  causing  the  total  or 
partial  blocking  of  a thoroughfare,  interfering 
with  traffic,  and  operating  temporarily  to  the 
prejudice  of  business-houses,  the  owners  having 
no  claim  for  any  loss  sustained  thereby.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  increasing  number  of 
underground  pipes,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Acts  being 
more  rigidly  enforced,  and  in  the  neat- 
future  throwing  upon  some  authorities  the 
necessity  of  separate  sewers  for  surface  or 
storm  water.  The  author  then  described 
the  subways  in  London,  Nottingham,  and 
St.  Helens.  To  relieve  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a severe  frost  affecting  the  water- 
mains  in  the  subways  he  gave  satisfactory 
thermometrical  readings  taken  in  the  Albert- 
street  subway,  Nottingham.  Turning  next  to 
the  utility  of  subways,  the  author  stated  that  by 
their  construction  access  could  be  readily 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  altera- 
tion, or  addition  to  any  of  the  pipes  at  present 
hidden  and  placed  beyond  inspection.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  after  works  of  great 
magnitude  had  been  undertaken  in  obtaining  a 
pure  water  supply  to  ensure  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  population,  the  pipes  conveying 
the  supply  were  hidden.  Thus,  a defec- 
tive joint  or  a iburst  might  remain  undis- 
covered for  a length  of  time,  as  was 
the  case  some  years  ago,  when  the  first  intima- 
tion of  a leakage  in  the  borough  water-mains 
was  reported  to  him  by  the  sewer  men  when 
repairing  a sewer  in  close  proximity  to  the 
mains.  An  efficient  system  of  detection  and 
prevention  of  water  pollution  or  waste  would 
be  provided  for  by  subways,  and  the  life  of 
iron  pipes  would  be  considerably  increased. 
Electric  and  telegraph  wires  need  no  longer 
run  along  poles  and  roof  fixtures;  they  could  be 
put  underground,  thus  rendering  them  less 
dangerous  and  more  reliable  and  permanent. 
Having  regard  to  economy  of  cost,  capability 
of  resistance,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  the 
author  suggested  concrete  as  the  most  suitable 
material  for  such  works,  and  referred  to  its 
practical  value  as  exemplified  by  its  ex- 
tensive use  in  connexion  with  works  in 
general.  In  dealing  with  subways  for  large 
cities  and  busy  thoroughfares  where  foot 
passengers  experienced  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  street  in  safety,  the  author  recommended 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  subway,  under- 
ground conveniences  should  form  a part  of 
the  scheme.  Entrances  would  be  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  street,  so  arranged  that  an 
easy  and  ready£access  (although  private)  could 
be  gained  from  the  first  landing.  This  might 
be  regarded  as  a peculiar  suggestion,  but  he 
alluded  to  the  revenue  it  was  possible  for  it  to 
bring  in,  as  much  as  from  200 /.  to  2,000/.  per 
annum  having  been  cleared  as  profit  for  such 
accommodation.  With  regard  to  subways  for 
suburban  districts,  the  author  considered  all 
large  subways  should  have  lateral  ways,  about 
3 ft.  wide  by  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  for  the  purpose  of 
access  and  conveyance  of  gas,  water,  and  other 
pipes,  and  he  advocated  making  use  of  every 
available  space  by  a specially-designed  iron 
bracket  for  the  pipes.  The  author  submitted  a 
proposal  for  a subway  under  each  footpath 
of  all  new  streets  to  receive  the  water,  gas, 
and  other  pipes,  the  subways  to  form  part 
of  the  laying-out  of  the  new  street.  He 
considered  it  necessary  that  the  gas  and 
water  mains  should  be  in  duplicate  ; the  con- 
crete wall  nearest  the  house  would  be  per- 
forated with  2-in.  and  2^-in.  holes  for  the  house 
services,  thus  obviating  the  construction  and 
expense  of  lateral  ways.  The  sewer  would  be 
laid  under  the  road  with  the  usual  manholes 
on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  present  day, 
but  with  the  addition  of  elongated  eyes  every 
20  ft.,  extending  to  each  subway,  the  cham- 
ber (common  to  all  house  drainage)  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  bottom  of  the  subway  by  and  at 
the  cost  of  the  owner  when  requiring  to  con- 
nect with  the  sewer.  This  method  he  con- 
tended would  ensure  the  surface  of  the  road 
being  kept  free  from  interference.  The 

author  gave  the  cost  of  some  subways 
constructed  in  London  as  15/.  per  lineal 
yard,  Nottingham  10/.  per  lineal  yard, 
and  St.  Helens  7/.  2s.  4d.  per  lineal  yard.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  information  was 
of  but  little  practical  value  and  must  be 
accepted  with  the  greatest  caution,  it  being 


impossible  to  make  a useful  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  construction  at  other 
places  without  a knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  each  case.  Although  the  initial  cost  would 
prove  heavy,  he  pointed  out  that  there  might 
be  some  compensation  if  the  excavated 
materials  proved  suitable  for  the  concrete 
work.  The  author  considered  that  the  cost  of 
constructing  subways  should  be  borne  by  a 
loan  for  a period  of  fifty  years,  as  the  works 
come  under  the  category  of  permanent  works. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  at  the  offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  Hensley  presiding. 

The  Works  Committee,  reporting  upon  the 
proposal  to  erect  an  isolation  hospital  at  the 
Darenth  Asylum,  recommended  that  Messrs. 
Newman  & Newman  be  appointed  architects, 
and  the  Board  concurred. 

The  same  Committee,  reporting  with  regard 
to  the  South  Wharf,  Rotherhithe,  recommended 
that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Veale  & Carter,  in 
5,620/.,  for  the  erection  of  a medical  officer’s 
residence  and  male  staff  quarters  be  accepted. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted.  The  other 
tenders  were  from  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  5,949/.  ; Jno.  Appleby,  Stam- 
ford-street,  6,032/.  ; F.  & H.  Higgs,  Lough- 
borough Junction,  6.331/.  ; W.  Irwin,  Essex- 
road,  N.,  6,452/.  ; B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert 
Works,  S.E.,  6,475/.  ; Balaam  Bros.,  Shenton- 
street,  S.E.,  6,556/.  ; H.  L.  Holloway,  Deptford, 
6,560/. ; Walter  Wallis,  Balham,  6,732/.  ; W. 
Pattinson  & Son,  Parliament-street,  6,784/. ; 
Thomas  Edge,  Woolwich,  6,850/.  ; T.  G. 
Sharpington,  Nunhead,  6,890/.  ; Lole  & Light- 
foot,  Chelsea,  6,897/.  ; G.  Godson  & Sons, 
Kilburn-lane,  7,390/.  ; and  A.  White  & Co., 
Rotherhithe,  7,450/. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  CASE. 

ON  taking  the  chair  at  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
under  the  London  Building  Act,  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Penfold,  the  new  Chairman,  referred  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who  was  for  some  years 
Chairman  of  the  Tribunal.  He  said  he  was  sure  that 
every  one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising 
before  the  Tribunal  would  join  with  him  in  express- 
ing deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  Mr.  Cates.  Though 
this  was  not  the  occasion  for  alluding  to  personal 
friendship,  he  could  not  help  saying,  speaking  for 
himself,  that  it  spoke  much  for  the  attractive  per- 
sonality of  a man  whom,  after  passing  the  commonly 
allotted  term  of  life,  one  greeted  with  the  same 
cordiality  and  esteem  as  when  one  first  took  his  hand 
on  entering  the  business  of  life  at  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two.  The  late  Mr.  Cates'  genial  presence 
and  unfailing  tact  and  courtesy  very  efficiently  and 
pleasantly  controlled  their  proceedings.  His  orderly 
and  business-like  habits,  his  conspicuous  impartiality 
and  his  firm  persuasiveness  when  he  thought  the 
justice  of  the  case  might  be  met  by  a friendly  com- 
promise were  doubtless  of  great  advantage  to  those 
who  submitted  their  differences  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Tribunal,  while  his  unique  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  thei  Building  Act  and  his  quick  perception 
of  the  essential  points  in  a case  were  of  great  value 
to  his  colleagues.  As  to  the  future,  he  (Mr.  Penfold) 
said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Tribunal,  as  now  con- 
stituted, could  rely  on  a continuance  of  that  assist- 
ance from  the  representatives  of  both  appellants 
and  respondent  which  had  conduced  so  much  to 
the  order  and  regularity  of  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Andrews  (of  the  London  County  Council 
solicitors’  department),  speaking  on  behalf  of  those 
who  practised  before  the  Tribunal,  endorsed  the 
chairman’s  remarks,  adding  that  he  believed  the 
traditions  of  the  past  would  be  fully  maintained  by 
the  Tribunal  as  newly  constituted. 

The  Tribunal,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Penfold, 
A.  H.  Hudson,  and  E.  A.  Gruning,  then  heard  an 
appeal  which  stood  adjourned  from  the  17th  ult.  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cates. 

The  appeal  was  that  in  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Wooding- 
ton,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Lynch,  sought  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  London  County  Council  not  to 
sanction  certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of  the 
Act,  so  far  asjrelates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
19  and  20,  Bateman-street,  Soho,  as  shown  upon  the 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Woodington,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Lynch. 

The  case  for  the  appellant  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Woodington,  while  the  London  County  Council  and 
Superintending  Architect  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  solicitor. 

Mr.  Woodington  explained  that  on  June  29,  1900, 
lie  sent  to  the  District  Surveyor  drawings,  which 
were  certified  by  him.  On  September  20  he  sent  to 
the  London  County  Council  plans  showing  devia- 
tions, and  a month  later  he  received  an  intimation 
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that  the  Council  refused  to  sanction  the  deviations 
proposed.  He  inquired  by  letter  upon  what  grounds 
this  refusal  was  made,  but  the  Superintending 
Architect  wrote  back  that  he  was  not  authorised  to 
add  anything  to  his  previous  letter,  which  merely 
stated  that  the  Council  refused  to  sanction  the 
plans.  He  duly  gave  notice  of  appeal,  but  he  was 
still  unaware  of  the  grounds  of  the  Council's  action, 
and  be  was  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  go  on. 

Mr,  Andrews  said  he  was  quite  willing,  with  the 
view  to  expediting  matters,  to  make  any  admission 
that  might  be  consistent  with  his  duty,  but  he 
thought  he  ought  to  point  out  that  it  was  for  the 
appellant  to  show  that  the  Council  had  no  good 
grounds  for  refusing  to  sanction  the  plans. 

Mr.  Woodington  said  they  were  proceeding  under 
Section  43,  Sub-Section  1. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  appellant  might 
proceed  by  showing  what  he  regarded  a3  the 
advantages  of  his  proposals. 

Mr.  Woodington  proceeded  to  remark  that  he 
knew  that  Section  4 stipulated  that  there  should  be 
an  open  space  in  the  rear  of  such  a building  at 
least  10  ft.  deep,  but  he  proposed  to  divert  this 
space  into  the  area  for  light — which  would  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  of  the  space  suggested  under  the 
Act.  He  contended  that  the  Council  should  have 
approved  of  the  plans  because  the  arrangement  was 
a reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Andrews  cross-examined  Mr.  Woodington  on 
the  details  of  the  plans,  and  on  the  admissions  he 
made,  together  with  the  facts  gained  by  the  Tribunal 
on  a personal  inspection,  the  Chairman  intimated 
that,  without  troubling  to  enter  upon  the  respon- 
dents case,  they  considered  the  appeal  should  be 
dismissed.  Without  calling  upon  Mr.  Andrews, 
therefore,  they  dismissed  the  appeal,  with  ten 
guineas  costs. 

1— ♦— I 
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Corrcsponbcnce. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

HOLIDAYS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

SIR, — There  are  few  people  who  work  harder, 
and  who  deserve  and  enjoy  their  holidays  more, 
than  your  readers,  and  it  is  on  a question  of  holidays 
that  I wish,  with  your  permission,  to  appeal  to 
them.  There  are  thousands  of  children  in  the 
London  slums  who  have  never  seen  the  sea,  and 
have  never  played  in  a green  field.  Poverty  keeps 
them  tied  to  their  close  and  unhealthy  courts  and 
alleys.  The  Ragged  School  Union  is  “ opening  up 
the  country  ” to  these  children  by  means  of  their 
seaside  holiday  homes,  and  each  year  it  provides  a 
fortnight's  holiday  for  some  thousands  of  them.  The 
cost  of  such  a holiday  is  only  10s.  per  child— a com- 
paratively small  amount  in  the  expenses  of  the 
average  holiday-maker.  Last  year  we  sent  over 
0,200  children  for  a holiday  ; this  year  we  hope  to 
increase  the  number.  Will  your  readers  help  us  ? 
I shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  acknowledge  all  sub- 
scriptions sent  to  me. 

John  Kirk. 

Ragged  School  Union  and  Shaftesbury  Society, 

32,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  IV. C. 


DAMP  BRICK  WALLS. 

Sir,— Would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  reply, 
giving  a good  remedy  for  dampness  of  brick  walls, 
to  be  applied  in  solution  on  the  outside  of  bricks 
that  absorb  the  rain  water,  which  goes  through  into 
the  house  ? ^ A Sufferer. 

Church,  Tollcross,  Lanarkshire. — St.  Mar- 
garet's Established  Church,  Tollcross,  which  has 
just  been  completed,  was  dedicated  on  the  51st  ult. 
The  church  is  built  on  a site  south  of  the  railway  at 
Tollcross  Station,  fronting  Braidfauld-road.  The 
style  is  Late  Gothic.  The  building  will  afford 
accommodation  for  322  persons.  Ground  is  also 
reserved  on  the  north  side  for  nearly  doubling  this 
accommodation,  and  on  the  east  for  building  a 
small  hall  and  session-house.  The  plan  consists  of 
a nave  with  aisle  and  a chancel  or  choir  raised  one 
step  above  the  floor  of  the  nave.  The  main 
entrance  is  by  a porch  at  the  south-west  corner, 
which  communicates  with  nave  and  aisle.  The 
pulpit  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  is  of 
stone.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  G.  Rowan, 
Glasgow.  The  church  is  intended  to  cost  about 
2 300/. 


£be  Stubent’s  Column, 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
21. — The  Unsealing  of  Traps. 
NDER  certain  conditions,  trap-ventila- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  seal  of  the  traps  being 
destroyed  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the  fittings, 
but  ventilation  is  of  no  use  in  preventing  loss 
of  seal  in  what  may  be  termed  extraordinary 
cases.  If  a fitting  is  not  used  for  a long  time, 
the  water  in  the  trap  may  evaporate,  and  this 
evaporation  will  be  hastened  by  the  current  of 
air  induced  by  the  trap-ventilating  pipe. 
Again,  the  contents  of  a trap  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  drained  away  by  a piece  of  rag 
lying  with  one  end  in  the  trap  and  the  other  in 
the  waste-pipe.  Evaporation  cannot,  of  course, 
be  prevented,  but  it  can,  to  some  extent,  be 
checked  by  keeping  the  plug  in  the  washer 
in  the  case  of  fittings  where  plug-wastes 
are  adopted,  and  by  closing  the  lids  of  water- 
closets,  but  this  destroys  the  polish  and  ulti- 
mately injures  the  wood.  The  retention  of 
pieces  of  rag  in  the  outlets  of  traps  may  be 
guarded  against  by  having  the  traps  of  self- 
cleansing shape  and  adequately  flushed.  The 
standing  water  in  a trap  may  also  be  lowered 
by  strong  winds  blowing  across  or  down  the 
open  end  of  the  ventilating  pipe.  The  most 
common  causes  of  loss  of  seal  are,  however, 
siphonage  and  momentum.  Strictly  speaking, 
of  course,  the  term  “siphonage"  ought  to  be 
confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  trap  are  drawn  out  below  the  level  of  the 
outlet  by  siphonic  action,  and  “momentum  ” to 
those  in  which  the  contents  are  carried  over 
the  outlet  by  the  momentum  of  the  water 
entering  the  trap.  A round-pipe  trap  fixed 
under  a valve  closet  is  very  liable  to  unsealing, 
and  in  this  case  the  unsealing  is  largely  due  to 
the  momentum  gained  by  the  water  in  falling 
from  the  valve  to  the  level  of  the  trap.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  momentum  is  not  reduced  by 
ventilating  the  trap.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
a large  body  of  standing  water  in  a trap 
checks  the  force  of  the  flush  and  at  once 
reduces  its  momentum.  IfJhe  standing  water 
falls  below  a certain  level  it  does  not  offer 
sufficient  resistance,  and  the  trap  may  be  un- 
sealed by  momentum.  Water-closet  traps, 
which  are  quite  safe  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, may  be  unsealed  by  pouring  into  them 
a number  of  pailfuls  of  water  or  slops.  The 
momentum  of  the  first  pailful  will  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  normal  quantity  of  stand- 
ing water,  with  the  result  that  this  may  be 
only  slightly  lowered.  The  second  pailful, 
meeting  with  slightly  less  resistance,  will 
lower  the  level  of  the  standing  water  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  until  the  trap  is 
unsealed.  In  a wash-down  closet  with  P trap 
and  ij-in.  seal,  tested  by  the  writer,  the  second 
pailful  unsealed  the  trap.  This  cumulative 
effect  of  successive  discharges  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  examining  water-closets  which 
are  also  used  as  slop-hoppers.  The  effect  of 
a pailful  of  water  rapidly  emptied  into  the 
basin  is  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
normal  flush  discharged  through  a pipe  only 
ii  in.  or  1^  in.  in  diameter. 

Although  the  momentum  of  the  falling  water 
undoubtedly  plays  a considerable  part  in 
lowering  the  standing  water  in  traps,  thorough 
unsealing  is  seldom  effected  unless  siphonic 
action  is  brought  into  play,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  in  every  case  between 
the  two  causes  of  failure.  To  avoid  un- 
necessary verbiage,  the  term  “siphonage”  will 
be  employed  whether  the  unsealing  is  due  to 
siphonic  action  or  momentum,  or  to  both. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  a complete  series  of 
tests,  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  different  forms  of  traps, 
has  yet  been  carried  out.  Tests  carried  out  by 
the  makers  of  a special  trap  will  naturally  be 
regarded  as  less  authoritative  than  those  carried 
out  by  independent  witnesses.  A committee 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute*  has  recently  experi- 
mented with  two  forms  of  water-closet  traps — 
the  round-pipe  “Dubois”  P trap,  and  the 
“ Anti-D  " trap— and  as  far  as  these  traps  are 
concerned,  the  tests  are  fairly  complete,  and 
are  of  sufficient  value  to  merit  detailed  notice. 
The  apparatus  (fig.  1)  consisted  of  a 3|-in.  lead 
soil-pipe  30  ft.  8 in.  high,  with  3^-in.  branches 
to  two  short-hopper  closets  with  circular  out- 
lets, the  upper  outlet  being  3$  in.  and  the  lower 
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3£in.  in  diameter.  The  two  closets  were 
placed  on  the  ground  floor  and  first  floor  respec- 
tively, and  in  each  experiment  both  closets 
were  fitted  with  similar  traps.  The  Dubois 
ordinary  traps  were  3!  in.  in  diameter,  with  1 J-in. 
seal,  and  contained  60  ozs.  of  water.  The 
Dubois  deep-seal  traps  were  of  the  same 
diameter,  but  with  a seal  of  2§  in.  on  the  lower 
basin  and  2 1 in.  on  the  upper  basin,  the  traps 
containing  60  ozs.  and  64  ozs.  of  water  re- 
spectively. The  Anti-D  traps  were  also  3I  in. 
in  diameter,  with  seals  of  ig  in.  on  the  lower 
basin  and  2 in.  on  the  upper  basin,  and  each 
contained  40  ozs.  of  water.  The  water  was 
emptied  into  the  basins  from  a pail,  six  experi- 
ments being  made  in  each  case.  This  is,  of 
course,  a severer  test  than  would  have  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a flushing  cistern. 
Valves  were  fitted  in  the  anti-siphonage  pipes 
and  soil-pipe,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  so 
that  these  could  be  closed  as  required  for 
different  experiments. 

When  the  soil-pipe  and  anti-siphonage  pipes 
were  open  the  discharges  had  practically  no 
effect  on  the  traps,  but  when  these  pipes  were 
closed  all  the  traps  on  the  upper  basins 
were  unsealed  by  the  discharges  through 
the  same  basins,  while  discharges  through  the 
lower  basins  lowered  the  water  in  the  traps 
of  these  basins  but  did  not  unseal  them. 
The  mean  results  are  shown  graphically 
in  fig.  2 by  the  thick  horizontal  lines,  and 
the  maximum  results  by  the  black  dots. 
The  normal  depth  of  seal  is  represented  by 
the  vertical  dotted  lines,  and  the  loss  of 
seal  by  the  vertical  full  lines  ; the  cross-hatch- 
ing represents  the  depth  below  the  dip  to 
which  the  water  was  lowered  in  those  cases 
where  the  traps  were  quite  unsealed.  In  the 
tests  marked  A the  anti-siphonage  pipes  and 
soil-pipe  were  open,  in  those  marked  B the 
anti-siphonage  pipes  were  closed  and  the  soil- 
pipe  open,  in  those  marked  C the  anti- 
siphonage  pipes  were  open  and  the  soil-pipe 
closed,  and  in  those  marked  D the  three 
pipes  were  closed. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a single  test,  the  traps  attached  to  the  upper 
closets  were  the  only  ones  unsealed,  and  that 
the  unsealing  occurred  only  when  the  water 
was  poured  into  the  upper  basins.  The  sole 
exception  was  in  the  case  of  the  Anti-D  trap, 
the  maximum  siphonage  (with  a three-gallon 
flush  in  the  upper  basin)  lowering  the  water 
of  the  lower  trap  exactly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dip  when  all  the  pipes  were  closed. 

The  tests  were  not  sufficiently  complete  to 
allow  a final  comparison  to  be  made  between 
the  two  traps,  but  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
show  that  neither  trap  can  claim  superiority 
under  every  condition.  When  the  anti- 
siphonage  pipes  and  soil-pipe  were  open  both 
traps  retained  practically  the  full  depth  of  seal 
in  every  case.  When  the  anti-siphonage  pipes 
were  closed  and  the  soil-pipe  open  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  traps  under  the 
following  conditions — (1)  when  fitted  to  the 
lower  basin  and  tested  by  discharges  through 
either  the  lower  or  upper  basin,  and  (2)  when 
fitted  to  the  upper  basin  and  tested  by  dis- 
charges through  the  lower  basin  ; but  when 
fitted  to  the  upper  basin  and  tested  by  dis- 
charges through  the  same  basin  the  Anti- 
D trap  had  a decided  advantage,  the  seal 
remaining  practically  intact,  while  the  Dubois 
trap  was  unsealed  time  after  time.  When 
the  anti-siphonage  pipes  were  open  and 
the  soil-pipe  closed  both  traps  were  satis- 
factory and  gave  almost  identical  results. 
With  the  anti-siphonage  pipes  and  soil-pipe 
closed,  both  traps,  when  fitted  to  the  upper 
basin  and  tested  by  discharges  through  the 
same  basin,  were  unsealed  ; when  the  traps 
were  fitted  to  one  basin  and  tested  by  dis- 
charges through  the  other  basin  the  Dubois 
trap  gave  uniformly  better  results  than  the 
Anti-D  trap  ; but  when  the  traps  were  fitted  to 
the  lower  basin  and  tested  by  discharges 
through  the  same  basin  the  Anti-D  trap  was 
decidedly  superior. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
additional  tests  of  the  upper  traps  had  been 
made  with  the  branches  from  the  lower 
traps  closed,  and  vice  versa,  and  also  if  a 
complete  series  of  tests  had  been  made  with 
the  air-grating  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe 
closed.  The  foot-ventilation  of  the  soil-pipe  is 
a feature  not  often  adopted  in  current  practice, 
and  renders  the  tests  less  useful  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  tests  illustrated  in  fig.  2 refer  to  the 
Dubois  trap  with  ordinary  seal.  The  deep- 
seal  trap  fitted  to  the  upper  basin  and  tested 
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by  discharges  through  the  same  basin  gave 
better  results  when  the  soil-pipe  was  open  and 
the  anti-siphonage  pipes  closed,  but  was  un- 
sealed time  after  time  when  all  the  pipes  were 
closed.  Under  other  conditions,  the  ordinary 
trap  gave,  on  the  whole,  as  good  results  as  the 
other. 

Many  old  soil-pipes  are  trapped  at  the  foot. 
This  trap  is  a source  of  danger,  especially  if 
two  or  more  closets  on  different  floors  are 
connected  to  the  soil-pipe.  When  the  upper- 
most closet  is  discharged  the  water  acts  as  a 
piston  in  the  soil-pipe,  and  must  expel  part  of 
the  air  in  the  soil-pipe  either  through  the  trap  at 
the  foot  or  through  the  trap  of  one  of  the  lower 
closets.  As  the  latter  generally  offers  less 
resistance,  the  air  (fouled  by  the  soil-pipe)  is 
driven  into  the  building.  The  force  of  the 
upper  discharge  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
eject  a considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  lower  trap  on  to  the  floor  of  the  room  ; in 
other  cases,  the  water  in  the  trap  may  be 
merely  raised  in  the  basin,  but  the  momentum 
gained  in  falling  back  will  carry  part  of  the 
water  out  of  the  trap  into  the  soil-pipe.  Thus 
the  trap  may  be  either  partially  or  wholly  un- 
sealed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  other 
conditions  which  lead  to  the  unsealing  of  traps. 
The  principal  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are 
the  necessity  of  trap  ventilation  (especially 
when  the  waste-pipes  or  soil-pipes  are  of  great 
length  or  receive  the  discharges  from  two  or 
more  fittings),  the  importance  of  continuing  the 
waste-pipes  and  soil-pipes  (but  particularly  the 
latter)  upwards  to  serve  as  ventilation  pipes, 
and  the  danger  arising  from  trapping  the  lower 
parts  of  waste-pipes  and  soil-pipes. 

The  position  of  the  anti-siphonage  pipe 
requires  some  consideration.  According  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  London  County  Council,  an 
anti-siphonage  pipe  should  be  connected  with 
the  branch  pipe  at  a point  not  less  than  3 in., 
and  not  more  than  12  in.  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  trap — of  course,  on  the  soil-pipe  side  of 
the  standing  water.  If  the  anti-siphonage 
pipe  is  connected  too  near  the  highest  part  of 
the  trap,  the  end  will  be  fouled,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  “ furred  up,”  by  the  discharges  from 
the  fitting  rising  into  the  pipe  ; if  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  branch  pipe  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  trap,  it  will  be  of  little  use  in 
preventing  siphonage.  The  Committee  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  already  referred  to  carried 
out  other  experiments  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  best  position  for  the  anti- 
siphonage  pipe.  Dubois  traps  of  P and 
S shape,  and  3^  in.  and  4 in.  in  diameter, 
were  tested  by  fitting  them  to  a short- 
hopper  closet  with  3&-in.  circular  outlet,  and 
by  flushing  the  closet  (1)  with  2 gallons  of 
water  “thrown  into  the  basin  from  a pail  ” and 
(2)  with  discharges  from  a 2-gallon  siphon 
cistern  fixed  4 ft.  9 in.  above  the  top  of  the 
basin,  and  connected  to  it  with  a i^-in.  lead 
flush-pipe.  Glass  tubes  were  fitted  to  the  traps 
in  various  positions,  so  that  the  height  to  which 
the  water  rose  could  be  observed.  “ Only  one 
tube  was  fitted  at  a time,  the  other  openings 
being  carefully  closed.”  Figs.  3 and  4 show 
the  results  obtained  with  3^-in.  traps,  the 
P-trap  having  a seal  of  2^  in.  and  the  S-trap  a 
seal  of  2 in.  The  shaded  portions  represent 
the  maximum  heights  (out  of  six  tests  in  each 
case)  to  which  the  water  rose  in  the  tubes, 
when  the  flush  was  thrown  from  a pail, 
and  the  black  portions  give  the  maximum 
results  obtained  when  the  closet  was 
flushed  from  the  cistern.  These  tests 
show  that,  for  a closet  used  as  a slop- 
hopper,  the  crown  of  the  trap  is  not  a suitable 
position  for  the  anti-siphonage  pipe.  The 
further  tests,  illustrated  diagrammatically  in 
figs.  5 and  6,  were  made  by  cutting  a slit  i£  in. 
wide  along  the  top  of  each  trap,  and  observing 
the  extent  of  the  splashing.  The  light  lines 
show  the  results  when  the  closets  were  flushed 
from  a pail,  and  the  dark  lines  those  obtained 
when  the  cistern  was  used.  It  is  clear  from 
these  illustrations  that  the  anti-siphonage  pipe 
\yill  be  seriously  fouled  if  it  is  connected  at 
right  angles  to  any  line  tangential  to  the  curve 
of  the  trap.  The  thick  dotted  lines  in  figs.  5 
and  6 show  how  the  anti-siphonage  pipes  may 
be  connected  so  that  the  risk  of  fouling  is 
minimised. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  Com- 
mittee’s experiments,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  the  bare  facts  only  are  recorded  in  the 
“Journal”  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  the 
Committee  cannot  therefore  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  deductions  which  the  writer  has 
drawn  from  these  facts. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins. — We  have  to  record  the 
death,  on  the  28th  ult.at  Sansome  Lodge,  Worcester, 
of  Mr.  William  Jeffrey  Hopkins,  aged  eighty,  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  Diocesan 
Architect  of  Worcester.  In  our  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  1898,  we  recorded  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  wayside  cross  at  Eckington,  Worcester, 
after  the  design  of  Mr.  Hopkins  ; the  base  and  a 
portion  of  the  shaft  alone  remained,  and  he 
renewed  the  upper  portion  and  added  a cross  as  a 
tinial.  He  was  architect  of  Hallow  Church  near 
Worcester,  commenced  in  1879,  which  he  completed 
by  the  addition  of  a spire  in  1900. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Wallis.— Alderman  G.  E.  Wallis, 
builder  and  contractor,  died  on  Friday  morning,  the 
31st  ult.,  at  his  residence,  “ Elverton,”  Boxley-road, 
Maidstone.  Mr.  Wallis  was  born  at  Boxley  on 
August  6,  1823,  and  came  to  Maidstone  when  a boy, 
starting  life  as  a journeyman  plasterer  and  brick- 
layer, and  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age  entered 
into  matrimony,  his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  his 
then  employer,  Mr.  William  Bow,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  artificial  stone  manufacture. 
Eventually  Mr.  Wallis  succeeded  to  the  business, 
and  in  i860,  in  partnership  with  the  late  Mr.  Jas. 
Clements,  started  as  building  contractor,  and  in  the 
course  of  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  the 
partnership  existed,  carried  out  many  important 
works,  including  additions  to  Banning  Asylum,  and 
Kingsnorth  Industrial  Schools,  and  other  works  for 
the  county  of  Kent,  mansion  at  Boxley  for  Major 
Best,  St.  Faith’s  and  St.  Phillip’s  Churches,  Maid- 
stone, and  schools  for  most  of  the  parishes  of 
Maidstone  and  vicinity,  Fremlin's  Brewery,  &c. 
In  1889  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  three  sons  the  firm  of  G.  E. 
Wallis  & Sons  was  formed,  and  a larger  sphere  of 
operations  entered  into,  comprising  large  War- 
office  contracts  at  Shorncliffe,  Aldershot,  Lydd,  &c., 
work  for  the  London  School  Board,  &c.  The 
deceased  took  an  active  part  in  municipal  affairs, 
having  been  a member  of  the  Town  Council 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  also  a Guardian 
of  the  Poor  and  a Governor  of  the  Grammar 
School,  and  warden  of  his  parish  church.  He 
was  also  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  being  P.M.  of  the  Belvidere  (503) 
Lodge  and  P.Z.  of  the  Belvedere  Chapter, 
holding  the  office  of  Treasurer  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  musical 

amateur,  and  performed  on  the  violoncello  with 
quite  exceptional  ability,  his  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  being  entirely  self-acquired,  and  his  de- 
votion to  it  remained  to  the  last,  he  having  formed 
one  of  a quartette  party  only  the  night  before  his 
decease. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Muswell  Hill,  N.— 
The  design  submitted  for  this  church  in  a recent 
competition  (limited  to  five  architects),  under  motto 
“ New  Era,”  has  been  adopted,  and  the  authors  of 
the  design,  Messrs.  George  Baines  & Reginald 
Palmer  Baines,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  have 
been  instructed  to  proceed  with  working  drawings. 
The  style  adopted  is  a free  treatment  of  the  Per- 
pendicular period  of  Gothic  architecture.  Exter- 
nally the  building  is  to  be  faced  with  whole  white 
flints,  the  dressings  being  of  red  Costessey  work.  A 
square  tower,  terminating  in  a spirelet,  forms  a 
prominent  feature  at  the  angle  of  the  block,  the  site 
being  at  the  corner  of  two  roads.  There  are  three 
moulded  doorways  in  front,  flanked  by  buttresses  ; 
a seven-light  traceried  window  is  in  the  central 
gable,  and  traceried  work  in  the  apex  of  gable. 
The  plan  approximates  in  form  to  a Greek  cross! 
The  ceilings  internally  will  be  vaulted  in  wood,  the 
large  central  vault  being  carried  up  higher  than 
others  for  effect  and  better  ventilation,  and  being 
carried  upon  clustered  green  marble  columns,  with 
moulded  stone  bases  and  carved  stone  capitals. 
These  support  four  main  moulded  arches,  and  other 
smaller  ones  spanning  to  the  walls.  The  windows 
will  all  be  filled  with  ornamental  lead  lights. 
Electric  lighting  is  arranged  for,  and  low-pressure 
hot- water  heating  apparatus  will  be  provided.  Seat- 
ing accommodation  will  be  : on  ground  floor,  750  ; 
in  front  gallery,  100  ; total,  850,  or  a mixed  congre- 
gation of  about  1,000  persons. 

Church  ok  St.  James,  Muswell  Hill,  n.— The 
first  portion  of  this  church,  consecrated  on  May  25 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  consists  of  the  chancel 
and  morning  chapel,  and  two  bays  of  nave  and 
aisles,  together  with  vestries  and  organ  transept. 
When  completed  the  nave  will  be  96  ft.  by  30  ft 
inside  dimensions,  and  aisles  of  same  length  by 
13  ft.  wide.  The  chancel  is  40  ft.  by  28  ft.  and 
morning  chapel  40  ft.  by  15  ft.  3 in.  The  choir  and 
clergy  vestries  are  divided  by  a movable  screen 
and  will  form  a parish  hall  when  the  screen  is 
folded  back.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Perpen- 
dicular Gothic,  which  admits  of  large  windows  and 
very  ample  lighting,  and  this  has  been  fully  availed 
of  in  this  case,  in  view  of  possible  gifts  of  stained 
glass  and  the  reduction  of  light  which  would  in- 
evitably follow  from  its  use.  The  walls  are  faced 
inside  with  sawn  Ancaster  stone,  and  similar 
stone,  roughly  faced,  is  used  for  the  outside 
casing  of  walls.  The  moulded  pillars,  arches 


and  traceried  windows,  doorways,  &c.,  are  of 
selected  Bath  stone,  twice  coated  with  lluate  of 
magnesia,  to  prevent  risk  of  decay.  The  roofs  are 
all  open-timbered,  of  pitch-pine,  those  to  nave  and 
chancel  and  chapel  being  of  circular  barrel-shape, 
and  panelled  by  means  of  principals  and  ribs.  The 
floors  in  chancel  and  passages  are  paved  with 
marble  mosaic,  those  under  seats  with  maple  wood 
blocks.  Canadian  oak  seats  and  clergy  and  choir 
stalls  are  provided.  Sittings  for  950  persons  will 
be  provided  in  the  completed  church  ; the  present 
seating  is  for  about  500.  The  cost  of  the  present 
portion  of  the  church  is  about  6,500/.  The  com- 
plete church,  exclusive  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  and  spire,  will  cost  about  13,000/ . and  it  is 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  as  soon  as  the  original  old 
Chapel-of-Ease  has  been  removed.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder,  of  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  John  Bentley,  of  Waltham  Abbey. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Birkenshaw.  — A new 
Wesleyan  chapel  is  in  course  of  erection  at  West- 
gate-hill,  Birkenshaw,  on  a site  close  to  the  old 
chapel.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  4,000/.  in  erecting 
and  completing  the  new  chapel,  in  addition  to 
which  amount  2,000/.  is  required  to  convert  the  old 
chapel  into  a schoolroom  and  to  build  a caretaker's 
house.  From  one  of  the  front  corners  of  the  build- 
ing will  rise  an  ornamental  spire  to  a height  of 
too  ft.  The  chapel  will  comprise  nave,  chancel, 
and  transepts.  The  two  front  entrances  will  com- 
municate with  a central  vestibule,  which  will  be 
covered  by  a small  end  gallery  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate ninety  persons,  and  the  body  of  the  chapel 
will  provide  sittings  for  454  persons.  The  ceiling 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  will  be  trefoil  in  form, 
and  all  the  windows  will  have  stone  tracery  heads 
and  will  be  filled  in  with  leaded  lights.  The  heating 
will  be  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  on  the  low- 
pressure  system.  Messrs.  Walker  & Collinson, 
Bradford  and  Morecambe,  are  the  architects,  and 
the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  following 
firms  .-—Messrs.  John  Brown  & Sons,  Bingley, 
masons;  Messrs.  H.  & T.  Riddiough,  Cross  Hills, 
joiners;  Messrs.  G.  & R.  Minus,  Rawdon,  plum- 
bers ; Messrs.  Charles  Howroyd  & Son,  Bradford, 
plasterers  ; Mr.  T.  Thornton,  Shipley,  slater  ; and 
Mr.  T.  Batty,  Drighlington,  painter. 

Restoration  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Ring- 
land,  Norfolk. — At  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Ringland, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  a special  service  was  held  to  mark 
the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  church. 
The  church  has  just  received  a new  oak  pulpit,  sur- 
mounted on  a moulded  stone  base  ; the  chancel 
fittings  include  the  ancient  poppy-headed  bench 
ends,  worked  as  ends  to  new  choir  seats  ; the  old  deal 
communion  rail  with  balustrading  has  been  replaced 
with  a well-designed  oak  rail  on  circular  column- 
ettes  and  cusped  tracery  spandrels.  The  work  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Chambers,  architect, 
of  Norwich,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Wegg, 
builder,  Norwich. 

New  Wing,  Staveley  Grammar  School, 
Derbyshire. — A new  wing  has  been  added  to 
Staveley  Grammar  School.  It  contains  manual 
instruction-room,  lecture  theatre,  cookery-room, 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  balance- 
rooms.  On  the  main  staircase  of  the  new  building 
have  been  placed  the  several  coats  of  arms  of  the 
respective  founders  of  the  institution.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Cecil  Jackson,  architect, 
Chesterfield,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Forrest,  of  Chesterfield, 
has  had  the  contract  for  erection. 

New  Board  School,  Aberdeen.— On  Monday 
there  was  opened  at  Mile-end,  Stocket,  the  new 
public  school  just  finished  for  Aberdeen  School 
Board.  The  building  is  of  granite,  and  is  three 
stories  in  height,  occupying  a site  in  line 
with  Queen’s  Cross  and  Fountain-hall-road. 
The  walls  of  the  two  lower  floors  are  of 
hammer-blocked  ashlar,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  of  picked  ashlar.  In  the  basement  are  a 
Cornish  steam-boiler  and  a large  air-propeller  driven 
by  a Tangye  gas-engine,  and  all  the  arrangements 
for  mechanical  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  entire 
building  have  been  taken  charge  of  by  Mr.  J.  Ogg 
Allan,  architect  for  the  School  Board.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building,  the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  A.  H.  L. 
Mackinnon,  Aberdeen,  will  be  about  12,000 /.  The 
school  will  accommodate  1,239  pupils,  and  the  con- 
tractors have  been  :— Masonry  work,  Jas.  Gauld  ; 
carpentry  work,  A.  Hall ; slating  work,  Adam  & 

Co.  ; plastering  work,  Stephen  & Gibb ; plumbing 
work,  J.  F.  Adams ; painting  work,  J.  Mason  & 
Son;  heating  work,  R.  Tindall;  desks  and  furnish- 
ings, J.  Garvie  & Sons ; electric  lighting,  Shirras, 
Laing,  & Co.,  Limited  ; tar  macadam,  T.  McAdam 
& Co.  ; all  of  Aberdeen. 

Chapel,  Cowley  Poor  Law  Schools,  Oxford. 
—The  new  chapel  which  has  recently  been  erected  at 
the  Cowley  Poor  Law  School  has  j ust  been  dedicated. 
The  chapel,  the  designs  for  which  were  executed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Castle,  the  City  Estate  Surveyor,  is 
situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  school,  and  is 
43  ft-  by  22  ft.  The  accommodation  provided  is  for 
175  children,  the  construction  of  the  chapel  being  such 
that,  if  necessary  at  a future  date,  the  building  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a chancel.  The  main 
entrance  is  on  the  west  side,  but  when  the  weather 
will  not  permit  of  the  children  walking  in  procession, 
a corridor  connecting  the  school  and  the  chapel  will 
be  available.  The  building  is  erected  with  local 
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stone,  similar  to  that  used  for  the  school,  the  dress- 
: ings  being  of  Bath  stone.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  Kingerlee  & Son. 

Council  Chamber,  Whitley. — A block  of  new 
1 buildings  has  just  been  completed  for  the  Whitley 
1 and  Monkseaton  Urban  District  Council.  The 
; walls  of  the  building  are  faced  with  deep  red 
1 pressed  bricks,  the  dressings  being  of  stone.  Upon 
. entering  the  entrance  hall  the  offices  of  the  clerk  and 
the  rate  collector  are  found  on  the  right  hand,  and 
those  of  the  surveyor  and  the  sanitary  inspector  on 
the  left.  At  the  back  is  a living-room  and  a 
! kitchen,  with  scullery  and  other  accommodation, 
for  the  caretaker.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Coun- 
I cil  chamber,  30  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and 
15  ft.  high.  Behind  the  Council  chamber  i3  a 
! waiting-room,  with  lavatory  and  other  accommoda- 
: tion.  These  rooms  take  up  the  space  on  one  side 
of  the  staircase,  and  on  the  other  side  are  two 
1 committee-rooms.  Connected  with  the  Council 
I chamber  is  a cloakroom.  Above  these  rooms  there  are 
; three  attic  bedrooms  for  the  caretaker.  These  con- 
1 stitute  the  main  block  ; but  there  are,  besides,  two 
separate  out-buildings,  one  being  the  fire  brigade 
; house  and  the  other  is  to  provide  storage.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
i Spencer,  architect,  of  Newcastle  and  North  Shields, 
: under  whose  supervision  they  have  been  carried 
1 out  by  Mr.  James  Douglass,  contractor,  of  Culler- 
j coats. 

Building  in  Aberdeen. — There  ha3  recently 
: been  a revival  in  the  house-building  trade  in 
I Aberdeen,  and  a great  many  villas  and  mansion- 
! houses  are  now  being  erected  in  the  west-end 
l suburbs,  while  towards  the  centre  of  the  city 
| numerous  business  premises  are  being  rebuilt  or 
improved.  There  is  also  a good  prospect  of  work 
in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  the 
} present  boom  promises  to  last  for  three  years  at 
; least. 

Electric  Lighting  Works,  Rotherham. — 
I The  opening  of  the  electric  light  and  power  station 
' erected  by  the  Rotherham  Corporation  took  place 
on  the  23rd  ult.  at  the  new  works,  Rawmarsh-road. 

I The  buildings,  the  architect  for  which  wa3  Mr.  J. 

: Platts,  are  built  of  pressed  bricks,  with  stone  and 
! buff  terra-cotta  dressings,  the  inside3  of  the  walls 
having  glazed  brick  dados.  The  roof  principals  are 
of  wrought  iron,  with  pitch-pine  boarding,  varnished. 

I The  engine-room  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
the  battery-room  with  acid-resisting  asphalt,  and 
1 the  passages  and  lavatories  with  terraz/.o  pavement. 

I The  switchboard  platform  is  of  white  glazed  bricks, 
with  wood-block  flooring  and  teak  handrail  and 
1 cast-iron  standards.  The  site  is  enclosed  with  a 
: brick  boundary  wall.  The  chimney  is  162  ft. 
high.  The  water  lodge  for  condensing  purposes 
i3  167  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide,  with  a holding 
1 capacity  of  220,000  gallons.  The  terra-cotta  was 
! provided  by  Mr.  Jabez  Thompson,  of  Northwich, 
and  iron  roofs  by  Newton,  Chambers,  & Co. 

Midland  Railway  Institute  at  Derby.— An 
; extension  has  just  been  made  to  the  institute  which 
was  erected  at  Derby  by  the  directors  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  for  the  benefit  of  the 
staff  in  1894.  The  building,  which  is  situated  close 
to  the  Midland  station,  originally  included  a reading 
and  magazine  room,  a lending  and  reference  library 
containing  about  14,000  volumes,  a restaurant, 
billiard-room  with  three  tables,  and  a large  concert- 
hall  with  proscenium  and  scenery.  The  new  exten- 
sion comprises  a dining-hall  capable  of  seating 
about  200,  where  dinners  will  be  served  daily,  with 
an  adjoining  dining-room  of  smaller  dimensions. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  a new  restaurant  for  the 
salaried  staff  of  the  company,  and  a cafe  for  the 
workmen,  with  connecting  service  - rooms  and 
kitchen  fitted  with  the  most  modern  cooking  appli- 
ances. Lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water  are 
annexed.  The  new  extension  has  been  designed  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  company’s 
architect,  Mr.  C.  Trubshaw. 

Technical  College,  Durham.— The  new 
technical  college  at  Durham,  which  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Johnston  Institute  of  Science  and  Art,  was 
opened  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  front  of  the  college  is 
in  South-street.  The  building,  which  is  three  stories 
high,  occupies  a large  site,  and  on  the  east  side  over- 
looks the  wooded  banks  of  the  River  Wear.  It  has 
been  built  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Oliver,  Leeson, 
& Wood,  architects,  of  Newcastle,  by  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Gradon  & Son,  contractors,  of  Durham.  It  is  of 
red  brick,  with  a red  tiled  roof,  and  a main  entrance 
in  South-street  of  stone.  The  upper  apartment  is 
intended  for  the  art  classes,  the  middle  floor  for 
chemistry  and  engineering,  and  the  basement  for 
physics,  cookery,  &c.  There  are  large  classrooms 
and  accessory  apartments,  well  equipped  for  the 
proper  study  of  science,  art,  and  technical  subjects. 

New  Public  Hall  for  Hull.  — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Hull  Corporation  Property  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  reported  that  he 
had  interviewed  the  Corporation’s  tenants  in  Water- 
works-street,  Junction-street,  St.  John-street,  and 
Chariot-street.  It  was  proposed  to  take  down  all 
the  old  buildings,  to  provide  a large  square  close  to 
the  Monument',  and  to  erect  thirty-four  shops,  some 
with  ground  floor  and  basement  only,  and  others 
with  four  floors.  There  were  also  provisions  for  a 
public  hall,  retiring-rooms,  and  three  large  reception- 
halls.  The  halls  were  to  be  on  the  first  floor,  with 
a main  entrance  from  the  square,  and  eight  sub- 
sidiary entrances  and  exits  in  Waterworks-street 


and  St.  John-street.  The  large  hall,  which  would 
accommodate  3,000  persons,  would  have  side  and 
rear  galleries  and  an  orchestra.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  buildings  out  in  two  por- 
tions, commencing  at  the  square,  provision 
being  made  during  the  reconstruction  for  the  older 
tenants,  to  whom  option  of  position  would  be  given 
when  the  buildings  were  completed.  The  square 
would  measure  272  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and 
216  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  would  form  an  open 
space  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  approxi- 
mate estimate  for  erecting  the  building,  including 
the  purchase  of  necessary  land,  is  92,000/.  The  esti- 
mated rentals  from  the  new  shops,  including  two 
licensed  houses  to  be  rebuilt,  one  of  which  could  be 
used  in  connexion  with  the  public  hall,  was 
6,836/.,  and  for  the  public  hall,  1,014/.  > 
increase  of  rents  on  shops,  632/.  It  was  moved  by 
the  Chairman  and  seconded  by  Councillor  Skinner 
that  the  scheme  be  approved,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Tower,  Parish  Church,  Broughton-in-Fur- 
ness. — The  new  tower  to  the  ancient  parish  church 
of  Broughton-in-Furness  and  the  new  peal  of  bells 
were  dedicated  on  the  27th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  The  tower  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Austin 
& Paley,  of  Lancaster,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Norman  architecture  of  the  church.  The  new  bells 
are  eight  in  number. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Proposed  Council  Hall  for  Marylebone.— 
We  hear  that  the  Improvements  Committee  of  the 
St.  Marylebone  Borough  Council  have  recommended 
the  acquisition  of  a fresh  site  for  a County  Hall,  to 
include  a hall  for  public  meetings,  instead  of  the 
present  Court  House  and  Vestrv  offices  at  the  south 
end  of  Marylebone-lane,  near  Oxford-street.  The 
site  in  question  extends  over  28,000  ft.  superficial,  and 
is  situated  between  Circus-street  and  Wyndham- 
street,  Marylebone-road,  near  Bryanston-square. 

Spitalfields  Market.— Mr.  Hargreaves  Brown’s 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
passed  as  proved  the  preamble  of  the  London 
County  Council’s  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  free- 
hold and  leasehold  interests  in  Spitalfields  Market, 
which  is  at  present  held  upon  an  eighty-four  years' 
lease  from  1882  at  an  annual  rent  of  5,000/.  The  Select 
Committee’s  decision  disposes  of  the  Bill  promoted 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  each  case  we  gather  the  promoters  had  made  a 
provisional  agreement  to  acquire  all  existing  rights 
and  franchises  of  the  market  and  its  site  for  176,750/., 
together  with  1 per  cent,  upon  the  purchase  moneys 
for  the  costs,  as  agreed  upon,  of  the  vendors.  The 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  (1)  the  rights  of 
Stepney  to  become  the  market  authority  should  be 
preserved  ; (2)  the  right  of  the  City  of  London 
under  their  charter  of  temp.  Edward  III.  should  be 
preserved  as  it  was  by  Section  41  of  the  Act  of 
1851 ; and  (3)  whilst  that  particular  market  could 
be  best  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council,  the 
Council  are  not  a market  authority  for  the  metro- 
polis ; and  (4)  the  measure  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a precedent  in  any  way. 

Shadwell  Fish  Market. — Mr.  Brown’s  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  passed  as 
proved  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  for  purchasing  the  riverside 
fish  market  at  Shadwell.  They  at  the  same  time 
agreed  to  insert  a clause  which  shall  estop  the  Cor- 
poration from  preventing  the  West  Ham  Borough 
Council  from  establishing  and  maintaining  any 
market  within  the  county  borough.  The  market  at 
Shadwell  was  established  by  a company  under  the 
powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  1S82.  Though  the 
Corporation  opposed  that  measure  at  the  time,  upon 
the  grounds  that  their  intended  improvements  at 
Billingsgate  would  meet  all  requirements  of  the 
fish  trade,  they  have  since  become  owners  of  the 
market,  and  have  agreed  to  take  it  over  at  the  price 
of  175,000/.  Under  their  present  Bill,  against 
which  the  London  County  Council  have  petitioned, 
the  Corporation  take  powers  for  a ratification  of 
their  purchase,  the  widening  of  the  High-street, 
Shadwell,  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the 
market,  and  the  erection  of  houses  to  be  let  at 
moderate  rents  to  the  working  classes. 

The  Strand  and  Thanet-place.— On  Monday, 
10th  inst.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  auction  the 
site,  upon  a building  lease  for  eighty  years  (with  the 
option  of  acquiring  the  freehold),  of  Nos.  231  and 
232,  Strand,  and  the  whole  of  Thanet-place  in  the 
rear,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  8,500  ft.  super- 
ficial, opposite  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  freehold 
of  the  nine  houses  in  Thanet-place,  occupying  an 
area  of  7,800  ft.  superficial,  and  yielding  a rental  of 
550/.  per  annum,  was  sold  on  November  30,  1898, 
for  20,500/.  Thanet-place,  named  after  the  Tuftons, 
Earls  of  Thanet,  marks  the  site  of  the  Rose  Tavern, 
cited  for  its  vine-tree  and  garden  in  Thomas  Fair- 
child’s “City  Gardener,”  1722;  in  two  letters 
written  to  Cole  in  1776  Walpole  refers  to  the 
painted  room  at  the  Rose  Tavern  without  Temple 
Bar. 

The  Late  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon.— The  following 
gentlemen,  amongst  others,  were  present  at  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  on  the  29th 
ult.  : — Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ; Professor  Aitchison, 
past- President ; Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.;  Sir 


John  Taylor  ; Dr.  Murray  (British  Museum)  ; Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson  ; and  Messrs.  Aston  Webb, 
A.R.A. ; John  Belcher,  A.R.A.;  Leonard  Stokes  ; T.  W. 
Cutler  ; W.  D.  Caroe,  F.S.A.  ; H.  B.  Wheatley, 
Society  of  Arts ; Edwin  T.  Hall  ; H.  T.  Hare  ; 
W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association  ; Ernest  George,  and  W.  J.  Locke, 
Secretary  R.I.B.A. 

The  Carlton  Hotel,  Limited. — A subscription 
list  has  been  opened  of  300,000 /.  4 per  cent,  first 
mortgage  debenture  stock  of  this  Company,  which 
was  formed  in  1S99  for  acquiring  the  Carlton  Hotel 
and  adjoining  property  in  the  Haymarket  and  Pall 
Mall,  comprising  the  Carlton  Hotel,  His  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  and  the  Royal  Opera  Arcade,  which  are 
held  under  a lease  from  the  Crown  to  the  Company 
for  a term  of  72  years  from  October  10,  1898,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  4,200/.,  underleases  of  the  theatre  (at 
a rent  of  3,700/.  per  annum)  and  of  the  arcade  with 
other  minor  parts  of  the  property  (at  peppercorn 
rents)  having  been  granted  for  the  whole  of  that 
term — a few  days  excepted.  In  May  last  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis  & Co.,  acting  for  the  Company, 
valued  the  property,  with  furniture,  effects, 
and  other  assets,  at  the  sum  of  650,000/.,  and 
the  Company  state  that  their  net  trading 
profits  during  the  period  July  15,  1899- 

August3i,  1890,  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000/. 
The  Carlton  Hotel  was  opened  on  July  15,  1899, 
having  been  erected  upon  a site  of  about  23.500 
square  feet  from  drawings  made  by  the  late  C.  J. 
Phipps  ; the  completion  of  the  fabric  (with  modified 
plans  for  the  interior)  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  L.  H. 
Isaacs  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  the  decorations  and 
equipments  being  by  Messrs.  Waring  & Gillow. 
His  Majesty’s  Theatre  (illustrated  in  the  Builder, 
May  8,  1897)  was  built  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  direction  of  C.  J.  Phipps,  with  whom  was 
associated  Mr.  R.  Walker  for  the  internal  decora- 
tions and  scheme  of  colour,  the  general  builder's 
work  being  by  Mr.  Lovatt.  The  Arcade  we  gather 
was  added  to  the  then  King’s  Theatre  or  Italian 
Opera  House,  as  part  of  the  alterations  and 
improvements,  made  in  1816-19  by  John  Nash  con- 
jointly with  G.  S.  Repton,  of  the  building  (1790-1) 
designed  by  Michael  Novosielski. 

Light  Railways  in  the  Environs  of  London. 
— Applications  have  just  been  made  to  the  Light 
Railways  Commissioners  by  the  County  Council  of 
Middlesex  for  the  construction  and  working  of  a 
large  number  of  light  railways  in  the  Counties  of 
London,  Middlesex,  and  Hertford,  comprising  new 
lines  in  the  parishes  of  Islington,  Hornsey,  Totten- 
ham, Friern  Barnet,  Southgate,  Finchley,  Hendon, 
Willesden,  Acton,  Brentford,  Ealing,  Wembley, 
Harrow,  Great  Stanmore,  Harrow  Weald,  Hamp- 
stead, Chiswick,  Staines,  Sunbury,  Hampton,  East 
Bedfont,  Heston,  Cranford,  Twickenham,  and  others 
adjacent.  A gauge  of  4 ft.  8£  in.  is  adopted.  The 
motive  power  proposed  to  be  used  is  animal  power,  or 
electrical  power  applied  upon  a system  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any  mechanical  power  other 
than  steam  power.  For  purposes  of  power  stations, 
car  depots,  and  other  buildings,  the  promoters  seek 
to  acquire  sites  in  Redbourne-avenue,  Finchley 
(about  3 acres),  Port-lane,  Sunbury  (10  acres),  at 
Bull’s  Bridge,  Norwood,  Middlesex  (10  acres),  and 
on  the  Bath-road,  Heston  (S  acres).  With  two  or 
three  exceptions,  where  fields  are  to  be  traversed, 
the  lines  will  be  laid  along  streets  or  roads  or  waste 
lands  by  the  roadside.  For  the  widening  of  roads 
where  necessary  so  much  property  will  be  taken  as 
may  be  needed  for  making  up  the  metalled  portion 
of  the  road  to  a minimum  width  of  32  ft.  between 
the  kerbs  and  for  providing  a footpath  along  each 
side  of  the  road  from  6 ft.  6 in.  to  9 ft.  wide.  Where 
fields  are  crossed  (as  at  Heston,  Bedfont,  Old  Oak- 
lane,  Willesden,  and  the  Alexandra  Park  Estate)  a 
permanent  way,  24  ft.,  will  be  made  across  them. 

Emigration  in  the  Building  Trades.— Accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
emigration  and  immigration,  the  male  adults  who 
left  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1900  included 
158  builders  ; 708  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers, 
slaters,  &c.  ; 37  brick  and  tile  makers,  potters,  &c.  ; 
1,089  carpenters  and  joiners  ; and  428  painters, 
paperhangers,  plumbers,  and  glaziers.  Of  this  total 
of  2.420,  British  North  America  was  the  destination 
of  12 1,  Australasia  of  246,  and  the  United  States  of 
1,055,  whilst  998  went  to  “ other  places.” 

Electric  Light  Works,  Perth.  — The  new 
electric  light  station  buildings,  Perth,  erected  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  M‘Killop,  the  Burgh  Sur- 
veyor, under  the  direction  of  the  consulting  engi- 
neer, iMr.  W.  C.  C.  Hawtayne,  M l E.E.,  London, 
are  of  red  facing  brick.  They  are  situated  at 
the  harbour  road,  adjoining  the  River  Tay.  They 
comprise  an  engine-room,  115  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide  ; 
a boiler  house,  115  ft.  long  and  42  ft.  wide  ; and  an 
accumulator  room,  48  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  wide.  The 
test  room  land  offices  are  to  the  front,  and  over 
these  a dwelling-house  is  provided  for  the  engineer 
who  will  look  after  the  works.  The  cost  of  the  new 
work  and  installation  is  about  40,000/. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  Professor  Angel. 

It  is  proposed  to  found  a prize  or  scholarship  in 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Angel,  who  was  for 
many  years  instructor  in  steam,  applied  mechanics, 
and  practical  plane  and  solid  geometry,  at  the  City 
of  London  College  (City  Polytechnic).  Former 
pupils  and  others  who  wish  to  subscribe  to  the  fund 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  P.  J. 
Gillbard,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  “ Henry  Angei 
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Memorial  Fund,”  City  of  London  College,  White- 
street,  E.C. 

Berlin  International  Fire  Exhibition.— The 
attention  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  English  fireproofing  and 
fire  appliance  trade  had  resulted  in  this  country 
being  scarcely  represented  at  the  Berlin  Inter- 
national Fire  Exhibition,  steps  have  now  been  taken 
to  see  that  Great  Britain  is  at  least  represented  by 
some  scientific  exhibits.  A large  stand  has  now 
been  retained  by  the  Committee  to  show  photo- 
graphs, plans,  &c.,  of  such  materials  and  systems  of 
construction  as  have  been  before  the  Committee 
for  investigation,  and  a number  of  models 
are  also  being  sent  to  Berlin.  Further,  some 
large  plans  and  drawings  of  London  fires  are 
being  shown,  together  with  a very  interesting 
collection  of  old  insurance  plates.  Although 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  has  from 
patriotic  motives  tried  to  step  into  the  breach 
at  short  notice  with  exhibits  arranged  from 
a scientific  point  of  view,  the  lack  of  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  trades  concerned  is  highly  regrettable, 
as  the  natural  result  can  only  be  that  much  of  the 
business  to  which  Great  Britain  might  well  lay 
claim  must  again  Jrift  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
energetic  foreign  competitors  who  have  taken  the 
pains  to  show  what  they  can  do  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  fire  protection. 

New  Pier,  Minehead.— On  the  25th  ult.  a new 
pier  was  opened  at  Minehead.  The  pier  is  700  ft. 
long  and  24  ft.  wide  at  the  narrowest  width,  and  it 
is  widened  out  at  the  head  to  a width  of  76  ft.,  the 
level  of  the  deck  being  about  20  ft.  above  high 
water  of  ordinary  spring  tides.  In  addition  to  the 
widening  at  the  head  of  the  pier,  there  are  two 
embayments  on  each  side,  suitable  for  either  kiosks 
or  wind  shelters.  The  pier  is  built  of  composite 
piles  of  cast  iron  and  steel,  and  lattice  girders.  A 
cast-iron  hand-railing  surrounds  the  pier,  with  seats 
at  frequent  intervals,  lamp  standards  being  placed 
at  suitable  intervals.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence, of  Mr.  John  J.  Webster,  M.Inst.C.E. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  works  was  under  12,000/. 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Mary’s,  Chard.— The 
fourth  of  a series  of  memorial  windows  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Chard,  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
north  aisle  of  that  church.  The  subject  of  the 
window  is  that  of  the  three  Marys.  Beneath  the 
window,  on  a polished  marble  slab,  is  a brass  tablet 
bearing  an  inscription.  Both  window  and  brass 
are  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  F.  Drake  & Sons,  of 
Exeter. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Operative  Painters,  North  Staffordshire. 
— The  operative  painters  of  North  Staffordshire 
having  through  their  trades  union  sent  to  the 
Masters'  Association  a demand  for  a penny  an  hour 
advance  and  alteration  in  the  working  rules,  Mr.  T. 
Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  London,  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  clause  q of  the  working  rules 
to  arbitrate  upon  the  matter.  He  sat  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Hanley,  recently,  to  take  evidence,  and  was 
met  by  twelve  members  of  the  Conciliation  Board — 
six  masters  and  six  operatives.  The  operatives'  re- 
presentative said  they  made  their  claim  for  an 
advance  of  wages  on  the  ground  that  the  painters 
were  not  adequately  paid  according  to  the  wages 
paid  in  other  branches  of  the  building  trades,  and 
they  were  not  getting  a living  wage.  The  loss  of 
time  in  the  winter  months  was  another  reason  why 
they  asked  for  an  advance  in  wages.  To  this  the 
employers  stated  that  the  wage  paid  to  painters  in 
this  district  was  quite  up  to  the  average  in  other 
towns,  and  compared  favourably  with  "the  wages 
paid  to  other  branches  of  the  building  trades.  The 
arbitrator  asked  for  some  comparison  on  this  view 
of  the  question,  and  the  following  figures  were 
supplied  : — 
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An  operative  stated  that  they  had  only  received  one 
advance  in  twenty  years.  The  wages  at  the 
beginning  of  1874  were  6d.  per  hour.  An  advance  of 
£d.  per  hour  was  given  in  April,  1874,  making  the 
wages  6Jd.  per  hour.  This  was  taken  off  ini  1880,  and 
the  wages  were  raised  in  1894  to  7d.  per  hour.  Wages 
were  raised  again  in  1897  to  7^d.  per  hour,  at  which 
they  remain  at  the  present  time.  (This  matter  was 
arbitrated  on  last  year  in  May,  when  the  arbitrator 
decided  that  the  wages  should  remain  a3  at  present, 
not  less  than  7^d.  per  hour.)  An  alteration  of  work- 
ing rules  was  asked  for  as  follows  : — Rule  4. — The 
operatives  asked  for  6d.  per  day  for  expenses  on  all 
lodging  off  jobs  on  the  ground  of  extra  expense  and 
I03S  of  comfort  when  lodging  away  from  home. — To 
this  the  employers  plead  that  there  is  no  precedence 
for  such  a course,  it  not  being  the  custom  in  the  ' 
building  trades.  Rule  5. — That  paying  on  the  job  be  ; 
discontinued,  and  wages  paid  at  the  shop,  or  time  ' 
being  allowed  to  be  at  the  shop  at  pay  time. — The 
employers  said  they  would  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
arbitrator,  as  this  did  not  affect  many,  wages 


generally  being  paid  at  the  shop  at  12  o’clock.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Blashill  closed  the  inquiry, 
after  two  hours’  discussion. — Staffordshire  Sentinel. 

Builders'  Labourers'  Dispute,  Leicester. — 
The  award  of  Sir  William  Markby  in  the  dispute 
between  the  builders'  labourers  engaged  in  the  new 
Wholesale  Market  and  their  employers  has  been 
published.  The  workmen  originally  “ turned  out  ” 
on  the  contention  that  they  alone  were  entitled  to 
mix  or  lay  concrete.  But  the  arbitrator  has 
adopted  the  view  of  the  employers  on  the  subject, 
and  affirmed  their  right  to  employ  navvies  fur  this 
purpose  if  they  choose. 

Dundee  Quarrymen’s  Strike.— The  strike  of 
workmen  at  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee 
recently  acquired  by  a syndicate  from  the  trust 
estate  of  Messrs.  James  Morrison  & Son,  has  come 
to  an  end.  At  the  Westhall  and  Duntrune  quarries 
a section  of  the  employees  came  out  on  strike 
against  a reduction  of  J4d.  per  hour  on  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  men,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them, 
have  returned  to  work  on  the  employers'  terms. 

Norwich  Carpenters  and  their  Wages— It 
will  be  remembered  that  on  March  1 the  carpenters 
and  joiners  of  Norwich  made  a demand  for  an 
increased  rate  of  wages,  giving  the  three  months’ 
notice  required  by  the  rules.  A conference  between 
the  employers  and  the  men  took  place  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  it  was  carried  on  in  a very  amicable 
spirit  on  both  sides.  Correspondence  followed  on 
various  matters,  and  terms  were  received  from  the 
masters.  At  a special  meeting  recently  of  the 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Society  it  was 
decided  to  accept  the  employers'  offer  of  id.  an  hour 
advance  to  begin  on  January  1 next ; time  and  a 
quarter  for  overtime  instead  of  the  ^d.  per  hour  pre- 
viously paid  ; the  settlement  to  stand  for  four  years. 
— Eastern  Daily  Press. 

Penrhyn  Quarries. — The  officials  of  this  quarry 
are  now  working  as  quarrymen,  and  several  charges 
of  molesting  them  were  tried  at  Bangor  Petty  Ses- 
sions on  the  4th,  fines  being  inflicted.  The  quarry 
is  to  be  opened  to  the  men  on  the  nth,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  many  will  resume  work  ; it  also 
seems  impossible  to  give  effectual  police  protection 
to  men  whose  homes  lie  scattered  over  a wide 
mountain  district. 


LEGAL. 

CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT  : 

district  surveyor  of  east  hackney  (south) 

AND  NORTH  BOW  v.  GEO.  S.  SHAW. 

This  case  was  heard  at  the  North  London  police- 
court,  before  Mr.  Fordham,  on  the  24th  ult.  The 
District  Surveyor  explained  that  he  found  a stove 
fixed  in  this  house  in  a dangerous  way  and  served 
notice  on  the  occupier  to  amend  it.  It  was  amended. 
He  then  applied  to  the  occupier  for  a fee  of  10s.  for 
fixing  a stove  for  trade  purposes.  Meanwhile  the 
occupier  left  and  could  not  be  found.  He  then 
applied  to  the  owner  (the  defendant).  The  defend- 
ant admitted  he  was  the  owner,  but  said  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  stove.  The  District  Sur- 
veyor claimed  under  Section  154.  The  case  was 
adjourned  for  seven  days  in  order  that  the  magis- 
trate might  consider  it. 

Mr.  Fordham  delivered  judgment  in  the  case  on 
May  31.  He  said  he  felt  it  was  a case  that  pressed 
rather  hardly  on  the  defendant,  but  he  had 
examined  the  sections  in  the  Act  and  cases  bearing 
on  the  point,  and  come  to  a definite  conclusion  on 
the  case.  He  recounted  the  facts  as  above  stated, 
and  that  there  was  no  builder  in  this  case,  but 
Section  5 (33)  stated  that  where  no  builder  is 
employed  the  owner  becomes  the  builder.  He 
therefore  gave  judgment  that  the  fee  of  103.  was 
due  and  13s.  costs. 

The  Surveyor  remitted  the  103.  awarded  for  his 
attendance  under  the  circumstances,  and  13s.  was 
paid  by  the  defendant. 


ALLEGED  INFRINGEMENT  OF  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  AT  FOLKESTONE. 

The  case  of  White  v.  Flude  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  4th  inst. 

Mr.  Henry  Terrell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cave  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Astbury,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Watson  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  from  the  opening  statement  of  Mr. 
Terrell  that  the  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  in- 
terfering  with  two  ancient  lights  in  the  plaintiff's 
: premises,  No.  30,  Victoria-road,  Folkestone.  There 
was  no  question  raised  as  to  the  plaintiff’s 
lights  being  ancient.  That  was  not  traversed, 
i The  plaintiff’s  title  was  also  not  traversed,  and 
there  was  no  question  of  acquiescence.  The  only 
question  was,  whether  or  not  defendant's  building 
interfered  with  the  access  of  light  to  plaintiff's 
ancient  lights.  The  defendant  had  put  up  a mis- 
sion hall  adjoining  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  this 
was  said  to  interfere  with  the  access  of  light  to  the 
basement  window,  a kitchen  window,  and  with  the 
light  of  a little  window  in  the  outhouse  or  store 
shed,  at  the  end  of  the  yard  opposite  the  plaintiff’s 
premises.  The  plaintiff  had  enjoyed  the  light  to 
■ these  windows  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 


there  was  now  in  consequence  of  the  defendant's 
building  a very  substantial  diminution  of  light 
coming  to  both  windows. 

Mr.  Andrew  George  Bromley,  an  architect  and 
surveyor  practising  in  Folkestone  and  Canterbury, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke,  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant's  building  had  materially  affected  the 
access  of  light  to  the  windows  in  question. 

In  the  result,  his  lordship,  having  heard  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ravenscroft  Roger  Smith,  professor 
of  architecture  at  King's  College,  and  of  Mr.  Tilton, 
Tunbridge,  a builder,  to  the  effect  that  the  mission 
hall  did  not  interfere  with  the  light  coming  to  the 
plaintiff’s  two  windows,  characterised  the  action  as 
a frivolous  one,  and  dismissed  it  with  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
2,177.— A Device  for  Heating  Apparatus  : 
J-  y.  Royle. — The  contrivance  is  intended  for  regu- 
lating the  steam  or  hot-water  supply  of  rooms  that 
are  warmed  with  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  and  for 
similar  apparatus.  The  force  of  expansion  due  to 
changes  of  temperature  is  utilised  to  work  a valve 
that  controls  the  llow  of  a fluid  under  pressure 
acting  upon  a piston  or  diaphragm  which  works 
the  valve  that  regulates  the  supply  ; the  thermo- 
statical  apparatus  is  available  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  water  in  a swimming-bath,  for 
working  boiler-dampers,  or  for  ventilators.  See 
also  Specification  No.  19,416,  of  1S93,  for  the  expan- 
sible metal  thermostat. 

2,209.— Window-Sash  Fastenings:  R.  Hine  — 
A withdrawing  spring  is  fitted  upon  a bolt  in  an 
arm  pivoted  to  a bracket  on  the  upper  sash,  a 
right-angled  extension  from  the  base  of  the  bracket 
is  affixed  to  the  face  of  the  meeting-rail,  and  a 
tongue  projects  from  the  lower  side  of  a handle 
carried  by  the  front  end  of  the  bolt.  For  fastening 
purposes  one  turns  the  arm  downwards  between 
two  brackets  on  the  lower  sash  so  as  to  cause  the 
tongue  to  engage  with  ratchet  teeth  on  the  faces  of 
the  brackets. 

2,212. — Electrical  Arc  and  Incandescent 
Arc-Lamps  : IV.  Peritz. — To  prevent  the  electrodes 
from  becoming  consumed  the  inventor  encloses 
them  in  a sealed  glass  globe  that  contains  an  inert 
gas  or  is  exhausted  as  entirely  as  is  possible.  The 
electrodes  may  be  movable  or  have  a movable 
core  for  striking  the  arc.  For  incandescent  arc- 
lamps  he  encloses  the  arc  in  a mantle  composed  of 
some  refractory  material  such  as  rare  earths  mixed 
together,  and  insulates  it  from  the  electrodes  with 
glass  at  some  little  distance  from  the  arc. 

2,220.  — Appliances  for  Excavators, 
Dredgers,  &c.  : E.  McGregor.  — The  carrying 
rope,  which  is  passed  over  supports  and  is 
anchored  at  a distance,  can  be  displaced  from  its 
normal  position  with  weights  and  other  supports 
will  avail  to  vary  its  normal  position  horizontally. 
The  rope  is  passed  through  a cradle  carried  by"  a 
trolley  to  be  traversed  along  rails  upon  the  support 
by  the  turning  of  a screw.  The  remotest  support 
may  take  the  shape  of  a curved  rail  upon  supports  ; 
arms  and  pulleys  sustain  the  scoop,  which  is  drawn 
along  the  carrying  rope  with  a sling  joined  to  the 
hauling  rope.  On  the  scoop  is  a spring-catch  to 
which  the  sling  is  secured  in  such  a manner  that  as 
the  hauling  rope  becomes  abnormally  strained 
when  the  scoop  is  deeply  embedded  the  sling  will 
fall  into  the  position  for  release. 

2,222.  — Electricity  Quantity-Meters  : A. 
Wright  and  Reason  Manufacturing  Company. — A 
mercury  voltameter  comprises  a stoppered  or 
entirely-sealed  glass  vessel,  wherein  is  a mercury 
anode  within  a pocket  at  a level  higher  than  that 
of  a mercury  cathode,  into  which  platinum  con- 
necting wires  are  sealed,  the  vessel  being  filled 
with  a suitable  electrolyte — say,  a solution  of  mer- 
curous nitrate;  as  the  mercury  cathode  increases 
in  volume  it  flows  over  a ridge  in  regulated  small 
quantities  into  a long  vertical  tube,  which  at  the 
outset  holds  solution  only,  whereupon  the  position 
of  the  anode  induces  the  dense  solution  upoD  its 
surface  to  flow  down  to  the  cathode  ; in  order 
that  the  circulation  may  not  be  impeded  by  the 
reduction  of  the  anode  below  the  level  of  the  lip 
upon  the  edge  of  its  pocket,  the  vessel  is  provided 
with  an  auxiliary  bulb  in  which  an  automatical 
supply  of  mercury  keeps  the  anode  surface  at  its 
proper  level  ; the  quantity  of  passing  electricity  is 
indicated  by  an  adjacent  scale  which  records  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  vertical  tube.  The 
instrument,  which  is  used  “ shunting,”  can  be  reset 
by  being  turned  over  to  the  left  hand  and  then  re- 
placed. 

2,249.— Machines  for  Tenoning  Wood  : T.  N. 
Robinson.— A sliding  table  carries  the  piece  of 
timber  and  when  it  has  been  fed  forward  between 
the  rotary  cutters  a treadle  is  depressed  for  throwing 
the  feed  mechanism  out  of  gear  ; brackets  which 
slide  upon  the  vertical  face  of  the  pedestal  carry  the 
rotary  cutters ; a hand-wheel  that  regulates  the 
velocity-ratio  of  friction  discs  controls  the  speed  of 
the  feed,  the  feed  being  started  by  meins  of  the 
pressure— by  the  treadle— of  a friction  disc  against 
the  friction-wheel ; a strap  wound  around  a drum 
pulls  the  table  forwards,  and  weights  pull  the  table 
backwards  again  at  the  liberation  of  the  treadle. 
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2,364.— A Fastening  for  Door-Knobs  : M 
Solomon. — The  two  spindles  are  fashioned  so  that 
they  can  be  screwed  into  the  lock-follower  upon 
differently-pitched  threads — for  example,  twelve,  anti 
twenty-four,  to  1 in. — and  are  joined  with  a screw  of 
eighteen  threads  to  1 in.;  thus  either  knob  cannot  be 
unscrewed  when  it  is  turned,  since  it  becomes  locked 
by  the  differential  threads,  but  the  knobs  may  be 
disconnected  when  they  are  being  unscrewed  at 
suitably  relative  speeds.  The  contrivance  is  de- 
scribed as  being  also  adapted  for  other  articles. 

2,375.— A Contrivance  for  Sliding-Windows  : 
S.  C.  Taylor. — For  a sliding-window  that  can  be 
swung  out  of  its  guides  the  lower  sash  is  arranged 
to  slide  within  an  inner  and  higher  frame,  whilst 
the  upper  sash  slides  in  an  ordinary  frame  ; a stop 
is  fixed  at  one  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
frame,  and  beneath  that  is  hinged  a deeper  stop ; 
frame-ribs  engage  with  tongues  upon  the  lower 
sash,  their  upper  ends  being  cut  away  so  that  the 
lifted  sash  may  be  moved  inwards  and  be  then 
lowered  and  swung  into  the  room  when  the  deep 
hinged  stop  has  been  turned  backwards  ; two  pairs 
of  weights  on  the  inner  and  outer  frames,  respec- 
tively, balance  the  lower  sash,  and  another  pair  on 
the  outer  frame  balance  the  upper  sash  ; the  upper 
portion  of  the  outer  frame  has  guiding  strips,  and 
the  lowered  upper  sash  is  guided  with  pins  that  run 
in  grooves  of  which  the  horizontal  parts  will  admit 
of  the  sash  being  turned  downwards ; a plate 
(which  also  serves  as  a lock)  upon  the  outside  of 
the  lower  sash,  to  be  forced  against  one  of  the 
frame-rib3  with  a pin  fastened  to  the  plate  and 
passed  through  the  sash  to  the  inside,  will  prevent 
it  from  rattling. 

2,420.  — An  Automatical  Flushing  Valve  : 
G.  E.  Ridgway. — The  valve,  whilst  more  particularly 
devised  for  the  discharge  of  effluent  sewage  from 
filter-beds,  is  adapted  for  other  flushing  purposes  ; 
a hinged  flap-valve  reposes  against  the  inclined  seat 
of  the  distributing  channel  ; the  sewage  will  flow 
through  holes  in  the  valve  and  its  seat,  respectively, 
into  a vessel  mounted  upon  the  valve  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  has  risen  to  a certain  level.  When  the  vessel 
is  filled  it  tilts  so  as  to  overbalance  and  open  the 
valve  ; an  outlet  or  valve  of  the  vessel  provides  for 
the  escape  of  the  imprisoned  fluid.  In  another  form 
a pipe  from  the  side  of  the  distributing  channel 
conveys  the  fluid  into  the  c mtaining  vessel,  which 
is  mounted  upon  a bracket  attached  to  the  valve, 
and  is  provided  with  a siphon  or  other  suitable  out- 
let for  determining  the  times  of  discharge. 

2.450.  — An  Appliance  for  Use  with  the 
Alarms  of  Gas,  Water,  or  Electricity  Sup- 
pi. y Systems  : (!.  T.  Wcedon.— For  the  turning-on 
of  the  supply  at  any  pre-determined  time  a weight 
that  hangs  upon  the  winding  lever  of  the  alarm 
mechanism  is  joined  with  a cord  to  the  tap-cock  or 
electrical  switch,  and  will  fall  when  the  alarm  has 
been  sounded  ; the  movement  of  the  lever  is  limited 
with  stop-pins. 

2.451.  — Lifting  Jacks:  C.  Portway  and  J.  T. 
Graham. — In  order  that  the  operation  of  the  lifting 
lever  shall  lower  the  load  step  by  step,  the  inventors 
have  devised  a two-pronged  pivoted  lever  in  such  a 
manner  that  projecting  side-springs  engage  with  the 
outer  ends  (upon  their  under  surfaces)  of  two 
clutches  as  so^n  as  the  handle  is  forced  downwards; 
thereupon  the  action  of  the  clutches  becomes 
reversed — the  one  locks  the  stem,  whilst  the  other 
becomes  disengaged  as  it  moves  upwards.  The 
invention  embodies  an  improvement  of  that 
described  under  No.  7,190  of  1889. 

2,473.— Electrical  Arc-Lamps:  E.  C.  Marfay.— 
The  arc  is  formed  at  the  free  ends  of  a fixed  carbon 
rod  and  a surrounding  hard  carbon  helix.  If  a 
globe  is  employed  for  enclosing  the  arc  and 
carbons,  the  latter  should  be  made  as  incandescent 
lamp  filaments. 

2,524  — Lift-Valves  : H.  Adams. — For  a stop- 
cock adapted  for  domestic  water  supply  the  inventor 
fashions  the  casing  with  its  lower  portion  enlarged 
in  order  to  constitute  the  seating  of  a ball-valve. 
Through  the  top  of  the  casing  he  inserts  a spindle, 
upon  the  end  of  which  the  ball  is  screwed.  Stops 
upon  the  spindle  restrict  the  movement  of  the 
valve,  which  may  be  seated  in  the  lower  extended 
portion  of  the  casing. 

2,534.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Steam 
Pile-Drivers  : H.  H.  Cochrane  and  A.  H.  Cochrane 
— For  pile-drivers  wherein  the  cylinder,  sliding 
upon  the  piston-rod,  serves  for  the  monkey  the 
inventors  provide  upon  the  piston  an  upper  tubular 
piston-rod  that  projects  through  the  upper  end  of 
the  cylinder,  together  with  a lower  solid  piston-rod 
projecting  through  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
so  as  to  rest  upon  the  pile.  A plate  retains  in  its 
place  a lug,  from  the  cylinder,  that  moves  between 
two  vertical  baulks,  and  a tubular  valve  joins  the 
steam-pipe  to  the  piston-rod.  In  the  sliding  part  of 
the  valve  are  two  cylinders  having  different 
diameters  and  separated  by  an  annular  passage. 
The  diameters  are  arranged  so  that  the  pressure  of 
steam  shall  maintain  the  valve3  as  “ cut  off,"  and 
steam  from  above  the  piston  shall  be  exhausted 
through  openings,  the  tubular  piston-rod,  and  the 
tubular  valve.  Upon  the  depression  of  the  valve 
by  the  action  of  a pivoted  lever,  the  steam  will  flow 
from  a pipe  through  the  openings  and  the  tubular 
piston-rod  into  the  cylinder. 

2,585.— Stone-Sawing  Machinery  : G.  F.  Filion. 
— Channel-iron  is  used  for  the  construction  of  the 
swinging  frame  at  its  ends  and  sides  with  distance 


corner-pieces,  and  for  the  movable  heads  on  to 
which  the  blades  are  secured,  the  heads  being 
fastened  to  the  ends  with  double  T-headed  bolts 
that  are  passed  between  the  channels  and  then 
turned.  For  a heavier  frame  a built-up  box  section 
is  contrived  and  a guideway  for  the  movable  heads 
is  provided  in  the  shape  of  angle-irons  affixed  to  it ; 
the  swinging  water-supply  pipes  are  counter- 
balanced with  weights  over  their  axles,  and  they 
are  fashioned  in  lj  instead  of  ± shape.  Arrange- 
ments for  ensuring  either  a slow  or  a quick  feed  or 
return  are  made  by  means  of  spur-wheel  gearing 
mounted,  in  each  instance,  upon  a pivoted  lever. 

2,621.— An  Indicator  for  Use  in  Electrical 
Lighting  : A.  Ruhstrat  and  E.  Ruhstrat. — The  in- 
ventors seek  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  short 
circuit  in  a lighting  circuit.  In  one  form  they  put 
a lamp  in  shunt  with  the  main  fuse  ; when  the  fuse 
blows  at  the  lighting  of  the  lamp  a short  circuit  is 
announced,  the  other  lamps  becoming  dim  or  ex- 
tinguished ; a fuse  may  be  employed  as  a protector 
of  the  lamp. 

2,644  —Flap  and  Sluice  Valves  : S.  H.  Adams. 
— In  order  that  the  valve,  which  is  hinged  on  to  the 
framework,  may  be  operated  apart  from  the  action 
of  the  Huid  that  flows  through  it,  the  inventor  joins 
a crosshead  to  the  flap  with  ears,  and  provides  a 
screw,  or  other  suitable  mechanism,  for  the  lifting 
or  lowering  of  the  crosshead  ; the  valve  may  be 
maintained  in  its  closed  position  by  means  of  the 
engagement  of  the  extended  ends  of  the  crosshead 
with  catches  set  upon  the  framework. 

2.675. — Air-heating  Stoves  : C.  Jiinger. — The 
whole  of  the  stove — the  fireplace  excepted — is  built 
up  with  chamotte  bricks,  and  with  Dutch  tiles  for  the 
external  facing.  Two  partitions  divide  it  into  three 
compartments  ; a plate  normally  closes  the  shoot 
down  which  the  fuel  lis  shot  from  a fixed  scuttle. 
The  flames  and  products  of  combustion  passthrough 
horizontal  passages  and  apertures  into  a narrow 
channel  and  thence  through  angle-wise  tubes  into 
the  escape-pipe.  Adjustable  openings  admit  air 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  stove ; a channel  and 
openings  conduct  it  to  a space  around  a coil  of 
tubes,  whence,  after  having  been  warmed,  the  air 
escapes  through  a pierced  plate  ; fresh  air  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stove  enters  through  two 
pipes,  and  the  draught  through  the  pipes  can  be 
regulated  bv  a suitable  adjustment. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  8. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.  - Visit  to 
Kew  Gardens,  a p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Hexham. 

Monday,  June  to. 

Clerks  of  IVorks  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Monthly  meeting.  7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  12. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  ( ! ncot forated)  (19, 
Bloomsbury. si/uarc,  IV.C.).  General  Purposes  and 
Finance  Committee  at  4 p.m.  Half-yearly  general 
meeting  at  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  13. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  0/  the  line  Arts.  — Dr. 
Phene,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  on  “Our  Highly  Refined  Fore- 
fathers in  Pre-Roman  Britain."  8 p.m. 

Friday,  June  14. 

Edinlmrgh  Architectural  Association.  — Annual 

excursion,  to  Hexham  and  Durham. 

Saturday,  June  15. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Annual 

excursion  (concluded). 


Two  enclosures,  4 a.  2 r.  17  p.,  f. 

Enclosures  of  garden  land,  54  a.  3 r.  39  p.,  f. 

Wall  Close,  14a.1r.8p.,  f 

Twelve  cottages  and  2 a.  2 r.  20  p.,  f. 

Enclosures  of  land,  1 a.  1 r.  7 p.,  f. 

Impropriate  tithe  rent-charges  of  369/.  12s 

By  Clements,  Son,  & Hughes  (at 
Coventry). 

Stoneleigh,  Warwick.— Residence  and  1 a.  t r.  25  p., 



By  Linnett  & Lane. 

Harlesden.  — 24,  Greenhill-park,  f.,  e.r.  60/.  ...... 

8,  Baker-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  e.r.  40/.. . 
Wealdstone,  Middlesex.— Palmerston -rd.,  a block 

of  land,  

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar. — 33  and  35,  Augusta-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs  , 

g.r.  61.  

By  F.  & W.  Stocker. 

.—26,  Tumer-rd.,  f.  

By  W.  N.  Willoughby. 

Norwood.  - 9,  Chestnut-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.,  See., 

7/.  1 2s. , r.  45/. 

■ne  Hill. — 171  and  173.  Norwood-rd.,  u.t. 

70  yrs.,  g.r.  12Z.  12s.,  r.  64/ 

May  25.— By  Senior  & Godwin  (at 
Blandford). 

Charlton  Marshall,  Dorset. — Enclosures  of  down 

land,  &c  , 203  a.  3 r.  33  p.,  f 

Four  collages  and  5 a.  1 r.  o p.,  f.  

Various  enclosures,  21  a.  3 r.  u p.,  f. 

May  29.— By  Matthews,  Matthews,  & 
Goodman. 

North  Cheam,  Surrey.— London-rd.,  The  Laurels 

and  nearly  1 a.,  f. _ •• 

Staines,  Middlesex.— Leacroft-rd.,  Craigmar,  f., 

r.  43/.  

By  Rogers  Bros. 

Forest  Hill.— 13,  15,  and  17,  Dalmain-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s 

82,  Ewart-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s 

Old  Kent-rd.— 25  to  43  (odd),  Cooper’s  rd.,  u.t.  32 

yrs.,  g.r.  40/. 

Dulwich.  —36  and  38,  East  Dulwich  G ove,  u.t. 

71  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  72I.  - 

Peckham.  — 123  and  125,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

190  to  203  (even),  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  3 *>7. 
182  to  188  (even;,  202  and  204,  Albert-rd.,  also 

i.g.r.  12I.  6s.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.  

By  Wagstaff  & Sons. 

Holloway.— 108,  Lady  Margaret-rd.,  u.t.  67  yts., 

g.r.  6/.  15-.,  r.  50/.  

By  Willis  & Crouch. 

Acton.— High-st.,  i.g.r.  45/.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  30/. 
Norwood.  — Auckland  - rd.,  Summerleigh,  u.t. 

82  yrs.,  g.r.  sol , r.  50/.  

By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Chichester). 

Stockbridge,  Sussex. — A freehold  cottage 

Six  plots  of  land,  f.  

Westergate,  Sussex.  — Copyhold  enclosures, 

13  a.  3 r.  8 p — 

iBy  Peirce  & Thorpe  (at  Northampton). 
Tiffield,  Northants. — A freehold  farm,  77  a.  1 r. 

Pattishall,  Northants.  — Phipps  Barn  Farm, 

Stonepit  Leys,  Sign  Hill,  and  Allotment  closes, 

47  a.  1 r.  7 p.,  f.  

A freehold  farm,  57  a.  3 r.  22  p 

Descote,  Northants.— Two  enclosures,  27  a.  1 r. 

22  p.,  f.  

Eastcote,  Northants.— Two  enclosures,  8 a.  3 r. 

33  p.,  

Homestead  and  7 a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f.  — 

Elm  Tree  Close,  3 a.  2 r.  37  p.,  f. 

Ry  BoyTON,  Pegram,  & Buckmaster  (at 
Walham  Green). 

Shepherd’s  Bush.  8,  Thornfield-rd.,  u.t.  76J  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  r.  28/. 

Fulham.  20,  Epirus-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 7s... 

12,  Walham-av.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  

By  Thornborrow  & Co.  (at  Penrith). 
Penrith,  Cumberland.— Enclosures  of  land,  43  a. 

Newton  3 Reigny,  Cumberland. — Enclosures  of 

land,  13  a.  2 r.  33  p.,  f.. • 

By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons,  & Peard  (at 
Bridport). 

Powerstock.  Dorset.  — Nappercombe  Farm,  308  a. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  13. — P*y  Moses  Smith  & Sons  (at  Wrington). 
Wrington,  Somerset.—  Redhill  Farm,  22  a.  2 r. 

32  P-.  f- £1,00 

Various  enclosures,  1 4 a.  x r.  8 p.,  f.  855 

Wiington  Hill  Farm,  133  a.  1 r.  35  p.,  f.  >.075 

Tutton’s  Piece,  3 a.  o r.  9 p. , f. 1 

May  23.  — By  T.  J.  Barnett  & Son  (at  Birming- 
ham). 

Harborne,  Staffs.— The  Home  Farm,  97  a.  1 r. 

15  p , f 5iOoo 

Northfield,  Worcester. — Bartley  Green  Estate, 

47  a.  1 r.  30  p.,  f. 2,200 

By  Moses  Smith  & Sons  (at  Bristol). 

Westerleigh,  Glos.— Weston’s  Farm,  13  a.  3 r. 

■7  P-i  f- 85o 

Various  enclosures,  37  a.  3 r.  13  p , f. 1,292 

Frenchay,  Glos. — Goreham  Mead,  11  a.  2 r.  23  p., 

f : - D275 

Goreham  Hill  enclosure,  4 a.  o r.  18  p.,  f 202 

Hambrook,  Glos. — Residence  and  7 a.  3 r.  34  p.,  f.  i,55° 

Various  enclosures,  127  a.  1 r.  19  p.,f 6,265 

A Pennant  stone  quarry  and  3 a.,  f 240 

ByEDWiN  Evans  (at  Clapham  Junction). 

Fulham. — 40,  Anselm-rd.,  u.t.  7tiyrs.,g.r.  2/.  10s.  300 

Battersea.— 4.  Kersley-st.,  u.t.  j6\  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

e.r.  45/. 34° 

11  and  13,  Lavender-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ..  460 

Wandsworth. — 439  and  441,  York-rd.,  u t.  8t  yrs., 

g.r.  17/.,  r.  53/. 35S 

8 to  12,  Summerley-st.,  u.t.  79J  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  . . 800 

Balham.— 34  to  40  (even),  Cathles-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs., 

jj.r.  27/.,  r.  132/. 1,240 

Tooting.— 22  and  24,  Graveney-rd. , u.t.  77  yrs., 

g-r.  10/.  358 

May  24. — Bv  Stafford  & Rogers 
(at  Bedford). 

Goldington,  Beds.— The  Cottage  and  1 a.  3r.  1 p., 


3 r.  25  p.,  1 

By  Bidwell  & Sons  (at  Cambridge). 
Cambridge.  — 11,  Peas-hill,  area  1,650  ft.,  f.,  r.  80/. 
1,  2,  and  3,  Wheeler-st.,  area  1,314  ft.,  f.,  r. 

102/.  

2 and  3,  Parson's-court,  area  1,506  ft.,  f.,  r.  50/. 
By  Albert  Bull  (at  Ventnor). 
Godshill,  Isle  of  Wight.  - French  Mill  and  9 a. 

2 r.  24  p.,  f 

Fairfield's  Estate,  98  a.  1 r.  27  p.,  f. 

Whitwell,  Isle  of  Wight.— Southford  Mill,  f.,  r. 

Niton,  Isle  of  Wight.  — 1 and  2,  Shipton  Villas,  f. 
Ventnor,  Isleof  Wight. — High-st.,  Havelock  Villa, 

f. ,  r.  40/.  

St.  Boniface-rd.,  Clovelly,  f. 

Belle  Vue-rd.,  Castle  View,  f 

May  30. — By  John  Dames. 
Tottenham.— 2,  Braemar-rd.  and  30,  Culvert-rd.,  f. 
Kensington.— 50,  Abingdon-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1-  ios.,r.  4 

Norwood.— 52,  Palace-rd.,  f.,  r.  32/.  

By  Messrs.  Kemsley. 

Rainham,  Essex.— Upminster-rd.,  a block  of  build- 
ing land,  9 a.  1 r.  4 p.,  f. 

Wandsworth.  — Park-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  14/.,  reversion  in 

78  yrs _ 

Hornsey  Rise.  — Lambton-rd.,  f.g.r’s  18/ . 12s., 

reversion  in  77  yrs 

By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Walthamstow. — t to  23  (odd),  Park-rd.,  u.t.  87 

yrs.,  g.r.  48/. ,•••  •••. 

Stoke  Newington.— 19,  Victona-gr.,  u.t.  9I  yrs., 

g. r.  5/.  5s 

By  R.  J.  Suter. 

Walthamstow.— 9 and  n,  Nicholson-rd.,  f. 

By  J.  A.  Trythall. 

Croydon.— 9,  Tannvorth-rd.,  u.t.  49^  yrs  , g.r.  61., 

r.  30/.  

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shefhard. 
Holloway.— 55,  Parkhurst-rd.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 
7 1.  *os.,  e.r.  55/. 


£870 

4i3°° 

900 

1,270 

235 

5,800 


925 

350 


235 


430 


720 


6 ;4 
1.865 


950 

65S 

450 

170 

1,970 

785 

565 

580 

465 

270 

3*5 

400 

825 

1, >25 

600 

460 

530 

270 

340 

2,150 

550 


75° 

3,000 

615 

760 

540 


400 

2,560 

360 

480 

r»295 

735 


470 


572 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  die.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertisod. 

Premiums. 

Desigus  to 
be  delivered 

Sept.  1 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

June  11 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  12 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  13 
do. 

June  14 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  17 

June  18 

June  19 
do. 

June  20 

do. 

June  24 
do. 

June  25 

June  29 

No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

"do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes.  Ac 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac 

Sunderland  Water  Company. 

Hertford  Corporation 

-1.  W.  Sutherland.  10,  Fawcett-street,  Sunderland  

.1.  H.  -Tevons,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hertford 

A.  H.  Collingwood,  Town  Offices,  Carlisle  

g.  K.  Mills,  PuddiDgton  Station,  W 

A.  Pells,  Architect,  London  road,  Beccles  

K.  A W.  Stocker,  Surveyors,  90,  Queen-street,  EX' 

A.  Scott,  Civil  Engineer,  1C,  William-street,  Drogheda 

-I.  Lord,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

.1.  F.  Fuller,  Architect,  Brunswick  Chambers,  Dublin 

A.  W.  Bradley,  Civil  Engineer,  Bank-street,  Bury  

T.  Johnston,  Architect,  11,  East-wall,  Londonderry  

H.  J.  Jones,  Architect,  12,  Bridge-street,  Bristol 

W.  Green,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Castleford  

City  Engineer,  City  Hall.  Dublin  

J.  Whelan,  Architect,  Council  Offices,  Celbridge  

Milnes  A France,  Architects,  99,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford  

A.  E.  White,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull 

Cottage,  Usk,  Mon 

Schools  

House,  Cranbrookroad,  Chiswick,  W 

Great  Western  Railway  Company 
Becclea  School  Board  

Electric  Sub  station  

Additions  to  Asylum,  Killarney  

Granite  Setts  (12,000  tons)  

Two  Houses,  Castle-avenue, Buncrana, nr.  Londonderry 

Warehouses,  Bristol  

Street  Improvements,  Beancroft-street,  Ac 

•Transformer  Sub-station  Buildings 

Four  Cottages,  Ac.,  Leixlip,  Ireland  

Additions  to  Mills,  Leaventhorp,  Bradford 

Granite  Setts  (1,700  tons)  

Hebden  Bridge  (Yorks)  T.C 

Bury  Corporation 

Mr.  P.  Campbell  

Messrs.  Orace  A Hayes  

Castlcford  U.  D.C 

Dublin  Corporation  

Cel  bridge  R.D.C 

Hull  Corporation  

Workington  School  Board 

Mr.  U.  P.  Tyler 

Southall-Norwood  Burial  Board  .. 

•Heating  

Schools,  Chantry  lane,  Canterbury  

Seven  Shops,  Newgate  street.  Ac.,  Bishop  Auckland 
Cemetery  Chapel,  Ac.,  Southall  Green  

See  Advertisement 

W.  J.  JenDings,  Architect,  Canterbury 

K.  U Livesay,  Architect,  107,  Newgate-street,  Bishop  Aucklaud 

chairman,  Cemetery  Offices,  Southall  

E.  H.  Burton,  Architect,  Christchurch  

1).  W.  Galloway,  Architect,  2,  Market-street,  Brechin  

Rev.  W.  S.  Davies,  Enibleton,  Cockerrnouth  

Thomson  A Sandilands,  Archts..  241,  West  George-st.,  Glasgow... 

Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W 

W.  J.  Cudworth,  Engineer,  York 

School  Buildlug3 

Edzell  (N.B.)  School  Board  ,. 

(iospital,  Stobhill.  Springburn 

Glasgow  Parish  Council 

Bridge  Widening,  Holderness 

'Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Dover  Hospitnl  

•Pump  House  and  Well 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  

’School  Buildings 

do. 

B.  L.  Curtis,  120,  London  Wall,  EX' 

-T.  G.  T.  West,  Architect,  The  Koowl,  Abingdon  

•Workmen's  Dwellings  

Additions  to  Asylum  Buildings,  Bodmin  

Hesidence,  Bowgate,  Brampton,  Cumberland 

Rebuilding  Inn,  near  Harrogate  

Rebuilding  Sudors'  Rest,  Cardiff  

Tall  Chimney,  Clayton  West,  Yorks  

Visiting  Committee 

Mr.  W.  Dobson  

Mr.  J.  Whitworth 

Mr.  J.  Cory 

S.  Trevail,  Architect,  Truro  

T.  T.  Scott,  Architect,  43,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle  

H.  A A.  Bown,  Architects,  Harrogate  

Jones  A Co.,  Architects,  IS,  St.  Mary-street.  Carditt 

B.  Beanland  A Co.,  Clayton  West,  near  Huddersfield 

W.  fl.  W alley,  Architect.  Queen-street,  Burslem 

Church  and  Schools,  Pump-street,  Worcester  

j.  J.  Green,  Architect,  19,  South  John-street,  Liverpool  

J.  B.  Broadbent,  Architect,  15,  Cooper-street,  Manchester  

Pair  Cottages,  Christchurch  Park  Estate,  Ipswich 

Chapel,  Radstock,  Somerset  

W.  J.  WUicox,  Architect,  1,  Belmont,  Bath 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Those  marked  xoith  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  p p.  lv.  vl.  viil.  x.  <fc  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xix.  <fc  xxii. 


Dalston. — 56,  Pownall-rd.,  r.  50/.  ; also  i.g.r's 

15/.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  7 /.  15s 

Islington— 6,  8,  and  10,  Oxford-rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  15s.,  r.  92/.  

Clapton.— 23,  Median-rd.,  part  f.  and  part  u.t.  62] 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  33/.  

By  Nott,  Cartwright,  and  Etches. 
Westminster.  4,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs  , 

g.r.  9/.,  r.  65/.  

Wandsworth. — 30,  Geraldine-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

7I;  r.  3 61 

By  T.  N.  Turner. 

Greenwich.— Church-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  30/.,  reversion 

in  56J  yrs 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Clapton.  74,  Blurton-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  38/. 

98,  Chatsworth-rd.,  f.,  r.  38/ 

146  and  148,  Chatsworth-rd.,  with  workshop  in 

rear,  f.,  r.  91/.  12s 

140  and  142,  Chatsworth-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

t4/.,r.  66/.  

it  to  21  (odd),  Sewdley-st.,  f.  

New  Southgate. — Beaconsfield-rd.,  Claremont, 
Northrote,  and  Templeogne,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/.  15s.,  r.  85/ 


^39°  i 
565  | 
31° 

545  | 
380  | 

600 

550 

650 

1,260 

880 

2.385 

850 


Leyton.  1 to  9 (odd),  Buckland-rd.,  f. 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Highbury. — 45,  Aberdeen  Park,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g r. 

10/ 

29,  Highbury  Quadrant,  u.t.  49 yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  17s. 
Leigh-rd.,  The  Manor  House,  and  South  House, 
also  the  General  Post  Office  Sorting  Office 
and  Parish  Room  adjoining,  u.t.  784  yrs.,  g.r. 

50/.,  r.  230/. 

Manor-ter.,  i.g.r.  7I.  u.t.  78}  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

Crouch  End. — 27,  Cecile-pk.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

e.r.  52/.  10s 

By  A.  J.  Burrows  (at  Maidstone). 

1 Offham,  &c.,  Kent. — The  OfFham  Court  Lodge 

Estate,  178  a.  2 r.  9 p.,  f.  (in  lots) 

May  31.— By  John  Bott  & Sons. 
Brixton.  — 70  to  80  (even),  Saltoun-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  37/.  1 6s.,  r.  246/ 

By  Eastman  Bros. 

Forest  Hill.— 157,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  e.r.  34/. 

By  W.  B.  Hali.ett. 

Kentish  Town.-Hamley-rd.,  i.g.r.'s  44/.  4s.,  u.t. 
294  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.  


.61.275 


2,500 

137 

525 

5,090 


600 


Leyboume-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.'s  38/.  17s.,  u.t.  29J- 

yrs.,  g.r.  10s £560 

Dulwich.— Farquhar-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s  248/.  xos., 

u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.  12s.  6d 3,550 

By  Vincent  S.  Leigh. 

Tottenham. — 169,  St.  Ann's-rd.,  u.t.  68i  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios.,  e.r.  45/.  320 

Dalston. — 100,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  245 

Old  Ford. — 27  to  33  (odd),  Ford-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  22 1.  36o 

Clapton. — 10,  12,  14,  and  16,  Maclaren-st.,  u.t. 

78  yrs.,  g.r.  20/. 605 

By  May  & Philpot. 

Brixton. — 25,  Helix-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 

e-r.  456 52S 

Streatham.  — 5,  Netherwood-ter.,  f.,  r.  34/.  450 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


\ 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

*/  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ...  „ 1 14  o per  1,000  alongside,  In  river 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  — .. r 11  o ,,  •• 

Facing  Stocks 2 12  o ,,  „ ,, 

Shippers  — — 2 8 o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Flettons .........  — 186  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  x 14  6 ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  o ,,  ,,  ,> 

Best  Red  pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  5 5 o ,,  „ „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  — 446  „ ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose 490,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4 2 6 ,,  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers..  — — 13  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Headers  12  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 1700  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o ,,  ,1  11 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o „ „ 

Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints 20  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  . . 12  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends IS  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ■■  ,,  , 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  ..—  20 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand 


s.  d. 

7 3 per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  6 o ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  36  o per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime ..  25  6 „ ,, 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  In  sacks.  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE, 
s.  d 

Ancaster  in  blocks  2 o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depOt. 

Bath  „ 1 7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 1 8 
Beer  in  blocks  — . . x 6J 
Grinshill  ,,  ..-  x 10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 2 ii 
Red  Corsebill  ,,  2 s 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  a 4} 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10 
Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


per  ft.  supei. 
at  rly.  depflt 


„ „ 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  _ 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  13  ,,  ,, 

„ ,,  3 iu.  self-faced  Ditto  o gfc  1,  ,, 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

zoX  10  best  blue  Bangor- 11  5 oper  ioooofxaooatry.dep. 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  1015 
16X  8 best  ,1  62 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  — ..  10 18 

16  X 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  6 o 
20  x 10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green. 


16  x 8 


6 15  c 


at  rly.  depfit. 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles—  41  6 per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 Per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles — 48  6 pier  1,000  ,,  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles - 4 oper  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles 3 9 1,  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles .. - 4 1 per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles 381,  u «• 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 In.  £ s d.  £ s.  d 

by  gin.  and  11  in 16  10  0 18  0 o 

Deals:  best  3 by  g .... 14  10  o 15  10  o 

Battens:  best  24  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12 

Battens  : best  2i  by  6 and  3 by  6 ..  o 


Deals : seconds 

Battens  : seconds  

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in.  .. 
2 in.  by  4-j  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in. 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  ij  in.  . . 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o less -San  best 


more  than 
battens, 
more  than 
battens. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) — 4 10  o s o o 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  In.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 3 15  o 

Swedish  balks 2 15  o 3 o o 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average).  . 3 10  o 400 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 27  10  o 28  10  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o o 

Battens.  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

„ .,  3 in.  by  gin.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  25  o o 26  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens 16  10  o 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

xi  in. 18  10  o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens 14  o o 14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in. 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  — ..  — 14  o o 14  10  o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  xo  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  10  o 16  10  o 

11  11  1,  3 >n- by  9 in.  ..  14  10  o 1510  o 

Battens „.  12  10  o 13  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14  o o 15  o o 

ii  11  1,  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  o o 14  u o 

,,  ,1  battens  11  o o 12  o o 

Pitch  pine : deals 16  o o 18  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  - o 10  o 100 

Yellow  Pine- 

First,  regular  sizes  - 30  o o 33  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o more. 

Oddments  22  o o 24  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  10  o 26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  _...  20  o o 22  o o 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 3 6 o 4 6 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 o 3 o 

Small  ,,  ,,  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 8 o o 7 

in.  do.  do.  ....  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o o 9 o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch o 010  o 1 o 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube..  0 2 3 o 3 o 

Prepaied  Flooring — 

Per  square. 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  shot  o 13  o o 16  6 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched 013  6 017  6 

1}  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched  016  o 1 1 o 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  shot  on  o o 13  o 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  on  6 013  6 

1}  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  014  o 016  6 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 
per  ton. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  715  o 8 15  o 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  9 10  o to  15  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  ..  9 7 6 11  7 6 

Flitch  Plates  9 15  o 10  10  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  850  10  o o 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron. — £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Common  Bars 8 10  o 9 o o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  — 9 o o 9 10  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  11  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o 10  o o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 10  o 10  o o 

,,  „ galvanised  16  o o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  5 o - - - 

II  » to  24  g 11  10  o - . . 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 12  15  o - - . 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  iS  o 

ii  ••  22  g-  and  24  g-  13  5 o ... 

n n afig 14  10  o * - . 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o 

n ii  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o ... 

• 1 n 26  g 18  10  o ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o ... 

n 22  g-  and  24  g.  13  5 o ... 

Best  Soft  Steef  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  ..  12  to  o - . 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o ... 

..  .11  26  g 14  10  o - . - 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 10  10  o - . 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  1550  . 

Pipe  in  coils  is  m o . - . 

Soil  Pipe 18  5 o . . . 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieilje  Montagne  ton  24  o o - . . 

Silesian 23  10  o - - . 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 oj  ... 

Thin  o 1 2 - - . 

Copper  nails o 1 2 . . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet ,,  0011  ... 

Thin  ,,  |(  011  ... 

Tin— English  Ingots 014  • . - 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  007 

Tinmen’s 0 o 8 

Blowpipe ,,  o o 9 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds ..............  - 3d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

„ fourths  a}d. 

21  oz.  thirds  3|d. 

••  1,  fourths _ 3$d. 

26  oz.  thirds 5d. 

1,  „ fourths  4£d. 

32  oz.  thirds  6d. 

,,  „ fourths 5*d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  — 3jd. 

i Hartley^  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

„ T , OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  In  pipes 

11  ii  n in  barrels 

in  drums  


. per  gallon 


Boiled  ,, 


3 3 


Turpentim 


,,  in  pipes „ u * 

„ jn  barrels Jf  0 

1,  in  drums  . n , ’ 

jn  barrels  ” ° J 

t,  in  drums 1 027 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...pi  ton  ,,  \ 

Red  Lead,  Dry “ 

Putty per  cwt.  o g o 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barre,  2 £ Q 

VARNISHES,  &c.  per  gallon 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  - d 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic.  Carriniri-  Vai-nicK  (V,.  i’* 


Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work' 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work”! !! 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.’!  “ 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  ~ 

Best  Black  Japan  !!!!!!!!"!  T 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black  _ ...!.*'  ~ ." ." ." ."  .*  * ~ 

Knotting !!!!!!!."."!""’ 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  1! . ! J 


> 16  6 
) 10  6 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters 
authoPrsPerS  8t  meetlDgs>  rests'  of  course,  with  the 

cations  aMH0*  M’uUrtak*  to  rttur*  ejected  communi 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
DESIRED  beeD  dup  lCated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

givT»'gldd“S?“'d  *°  d'cli“ poiMiog  <>",  b°°ks  »"d 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written 
Wh°  ret,ams,  the  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

regfding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  • thosi- 
relating  to  advert-e,-r-'“— *-  — 1 - - 1 * - - -f  - 

matters  should  be 
not  to  the  Editor. 


auuuiu  UC  aaaressea  to  THE  EDITOR  • thost 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  b’usinest 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER  and 


TENDERS. 

, for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
t,Lfn  10  «•»*■  on  Thursdays.  N.  B.-We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
reasons]  ^ l°  S°me  excePtionaI  cases  and  for  special 
* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BOLNEY  (Sussex)  For  alterations  and  additions  at 
Bolney  Grange,  for  Mr.  E.  Roberts.  Mr.  W.  C F 
Gulam,  architect,  Brighton  : — 

it  fli  oP^?fold .£2,259  I Kemp  & Son  ,£1,685 

Field  & Co 1,899  I Brock  way,  Burgess 

Awcock  x.779)  Hillf  

Hackman,  Ltd 1,775  I 


1,620 


BRACKNELL.— For  additions,  &c.,  to  the  Forest 
Hotel,  Bracknell,  Berkshire,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Raven  Mr 
StandW?- i0n’  architect>  5,  Jobn-atreet,  Adelphi,’ 

Gould  & Brand  ....  .£8,050  I Norris  & Son  £6  0cO 

W-  Watson  7,985  Courtney  & Fairbairn  6’,?? 1 

Bottri'l&  Son 7,842  | J.  Brown  g’” 

H.  Charman 7, iso  ! \V  T Wav*  ’’  ,/'t 

Spear  & King 7,075  | V 6'25° 


BRIGHTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  No  5 
Powis-road,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Sharman.  Mr.  W C f’ 
Gillam,  architect,  Brighton  :—  ' 

A-  Smart £235  o I Saunders  Bros ^207  0 

• 235  o Lynn  & Sons*  ....  in  - 0 
- 207  o | Brown  & Sons  ....  P 


S.  H.  JJiplock 
H.  J.  Penfold 


TScd  also  next  page. 
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LONDON. — For  electricity  and  destructor  station  for  the  Borough  of  Woolwich  : — 

Extra  if 

Foundations.  Station.  Total.  Portland  stone. 

E.  Proctor  .£8,229  £39  518  £47i747  — 

D.  Gibb  & Co 7,052  38,300  45.352  £no  o o 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 6.984  38.074  45.058  313  o o 

W.  Lawrence  & Son  6,999  ......  37,999  44,998  100  o o 

Foster  Bros 7.087  37, 760  44.847  — 

J.  Parnell  & Son o,8co  37.300  44, too  120  o o 

Leslie  & Co.,  Ltd 6,384  37.64*  44,°25  36  o o 

Thomas  & Edge 6,727  37, 108  43,835  100  o o 

T.  D.  Leng 6,920  36,650  43,57°  120  o o 

H.  L.  Holloway 6,500  35.99°  42,490  — 

J.  Chessum  & Sons 6,480  35,336  41,816  220  10  o 

J.  E.  Johnson  & Son 7,7*°  33589  41, 299  175  7 3 

T.  G.  Minter  7,*°7  33,568  40,975  too  o o 

Smith  & Son,  London* 6,437  34, *37  40,574  — 


Saving  if 
Terra-cotta. 
...  £524  o c 
..  4:6  o c 


400 


380 

596 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH.  ■ 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE.  'ST. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofin 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


BRIGHTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  43, 
Dyke-road,  for  Messrs.  Beckwith.  Mr.  W.  C.  F.  Gillam, 
architect,  Brighton:— 

Brown  & Sons £775  I Penfold £657 

Field  & Co 774  Diplock 655 

J.  Barnes 765  Smart* 600 

Saunders  Bros 659  1 


EASTBOURNE.— For  the  Sanatorium  extension,  for 
the  Borough  of  Eastbourne.  Mr.  Wm.  Chapman  F'ield, 
Borough  Architect,  Eastbourne  : — 

Original  Deduc-  Amended 

Estimate.  tions.  Total. 

£ £ £ 

Gregar  & Co 9,444  *>°°9  8,435 

Johnson  & Co 9,443  *.*9*  ••••  8,252 

J.  C.  Lacey 8,862  922  ....  7,940 

Tapner  & Co 8,364  ....  641  ....  7,723 

Martin, WellsSt  Co.  8,669  990  7,679 

C.  Peerless  Dennis  8,483  1,167  7,3*6 

Mark  Hookham, 

Eastbourne*  ..  7,99°  882  ....  7>*°8 


EASTBOURNE.  — For  alterations  to  Town  Hall, 
Eastbourne.  Mr.  W.  Chapman  Field,  Borough  Archi- 

T.*"  Glover  £320  o I W.  Llewellyn  £249  o 

C.  P.  Dennis 263  o | Mark  Hookham  ..  216  12 

Cole  & Son 25018] 

[All  of  Eastbourne.] 


Middlesex-street,  E.C.  Messrs.  Dale  & Gadsdon,  archi- 
tects, 8,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  :- 


Symes £4,74° 
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The  Modem  Walls  of  Jerusalem , 

FTER  the  disap- 
pearance of  the 
Latin  feudal  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem 
at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century, 
and  the  extension 
of  the  Egyptian 
Mohammedan 
government  in  the 
Levant,  the  famous  city  seems  to  have  sunk 
into  a very  unimportant  condition ; no 
monuments  of  any  size  or  architectural 
character  can  be  attributed  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Christians 
must  have  been  content  with  such  ruins  as 
they  were  permitted  to  occupy,  and  the 
Egyptians  have  left  very  few  traces  of  their 
presence  in  the  Holy  City.  This  may  partly 
be  accounted  tor  by  the  fact  that  during 
these  centuries  the  capital  of  the  district 
was  once  more  constituted  at  Ramleh,  on  the 
great  caravan  route  by  Gaza,  where,  in  the 
days  before  the  Crusades,  the  Ommayedes 
had  founded  their  centre  of  government. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Ramleh  was  falling  into  the 
decay  in  which  we  now  see  it,  and 
Jerusalem  was  restored  as  a walled 
city,  after  two  centuries  of  ruin.  The 
41  Aksa  ” or  principal  sanctuary  of  the 
“ Haram  ” enclosure  (this  enclosure,  occupy- 
ing the  ancient  acropolis  of  the  city,  is 
usually  known  as  the  “ Mosque  of  Omar”) 
is  probably  the  only  monument  of  any  size 
erected  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
According  to  an  inscription  it  seems  to  have 
been  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  the  Mamluke 
Sultan  Mohammed  ibn  Kalaun  in  1327.  It 
is  merely  a very  poor  attempt  to  copy  a 
Christian  church ; the  materials  are  all ; 
second-hand,  and  the  mode  of  construction 
and  the  few  attempts  at  ornament  are 
probably  amongst  the  poorest  and  meanest 
examples  of  the  Mohammedan  style.  At 
the  north  end  is  an  arcaded  porch  recalling 
the  design  of  a common  Cairene  type  of 
mosque  of  the  period.  As  an  example  of 


Saracenic  architecture  it  is  beneath  criticism. 
One  or  two  small  monuments  scattered 
about  the  Haram  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment also  date  from  this  time. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury came  a very  great  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  Jerusalem.  The  Osmanli  Turks, 
in  the  extension  of  their  immense  empire, 
took  possession  of  Palestine,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  monuments  of  the  reign  of 
the  first  two  Turkish  rulers  of  Palestine 
is  the  singular,  and  in  some  respects  magni- 
ficent, wall  erected  round  Jerusalem  (see 
lithographed  plan  in  this  issue).  This  im- 
posing work  evidently  dates  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  rule  in  1517,  as  the 
inscriptions  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
record  the  name  of  Selim  1.  Suleiman  II., 
his  successor,  is  perhaps  to  be  credited  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  work  and  its  com- 
pletion. The  dates  on  mural  tablets  inserted 
in  various  portions  of  the  wall  range  over  a 
period  of  about  twenty-five  years.  At  this 
time  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  attaining  its 
most  splendid  development,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  from  Rhodes  in 
1522  marks  perhaps  its  greatest  victory  over 
the  Western  nations.  Fifty  years  later  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  put  an  end  to  all  Turkish 
advance  westward,  and  heralded  the  decay 
which  is  associated  with  the  Turkish  name 
at  the  present  day. 

The  innumerable  voyages,  travels,  and 
histories  written  by  pilgrims  of  the  sixteenth 
century  on  their  return  from  their  perilous 
journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  naturally 
contain  many  references  to  this  then  new 
wall.  These  worm-eaten  volumes  may  be 
found  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  all  the  older 
European  libraries,  and  a few  extracts  from 
them  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
Holy  City  in  those  days. 

Ludovico  degli’Agostini,  of  Pesaro,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  pilgrimage  about  1550  for 
the  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  describes  the  new 
wall  of  Jerusalem  as  the  finest  to  be  seen  in 
the  whole  world.  It  was  built  of  fine  white 
stone  properly  squared,  and  decorated  with 
merlins  and  many  turrets,  &c.  As  in  many 
Turkish  cities,  there  was  also  a fine  castle 


which  reminded  him  of  that  at  Ferrara.  The 
wall  was  built  by  Sultan  Suleiman,  in 
accordance  with  his  father  Selim’s  intention, 
as  an  ex  voto  to  the  holy  Mohammedan  city. 
Selim,  in  his  victorious  progress  through 
Syria  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  had  camped  out- 
side near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  or  Bab  Sitti 
Mariam,  and  here  he  meditated  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  his 
intentions  were  changed  in  consequence  of 
a dream  in  which  he  seemed  to  see  the  Holy 
City  being  devoured  by  two  lions.  Instead 
of  destroying  it  he  determined  on  surround- 
ing the  holy  places  with  the  present  magnifi- 
cent wall ; but  he  seems  to  have  desired  it 
should  not  be  prepared  for  artillery.  Before 
leaving  Jerusalem  he  presented  rich  gilts  to 
the  inhabitants,  including  the  Christian  com- 
munities. The  story  of  the  vision  of  two 
lions  is  supposed  to  be  commemorated  in  the 
two  very  conventional  attempts  to  represent 
such  animals  which  may  be  seen  over  the 
arch  of  the  Bab  Sitti  Mariam.  The  Sultan’s 
decision  not  to  regularly  fortify  the  town 
originated  in  the  policy  of  previous  Moham- 
medan rulers,  who,  for  fear  of  having  a strong 
fortress  within  their  borders,  which  the 
Christians  would  desire  to  secure,  had 
always  destroyed  the  mediaeval  walls  when- 
ever they  became  masters  of  the  city. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Jerusalem  was  supposed  to  contain  15,000 
inhabitants  within  the  new  wall,  which  was 
about  three  Italian  miles  in  circuit.  The 
guard,  called  “ Tambracand  ” was  changed 
every  six  hours  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
fifes,  and  this  served  for  a sort  of  clock  in 
addition  to  the  call  of  the  muezzin  from 
the  minarets,  bells  being,  of  course,  out  of 
use. 

The  Seigneur  de  Villamont,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  surprised  to  find  the  city  gates 
without  any  font-levis  or  outworks.  At  the 
entry  of  the  chateau  were  a number  of 
cannon,  some  in  bronze,  others  in  iron, 
“ qui  sont  braqu£es  pour  la  defence  de  la 
porte.”  The  chateau  was  of  great  extent, 
similar  to  those  in  Italy,  but  “sans  aucunes 
tours,  fors  une  bien  haut  elevee,  et  en  forme 
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de  donjon,  qui  sert  pour  faire  la  sentinelled 
Evidently  this  chateau,  or  “Castrum  Pisanum,’’ 
as  it  was  known  all  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
has  been  added  to  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  for  at  the  present  day  there  are  two 
or  three  very  distinct  towers  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

Quaresimus,  “Guardian  of  Mount  Sion,’' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
hardly  mentions  the  city  wall  in  his  volu- 
minous “Elucidatio  Terras  Sancta:.’’  He 
merely  states  its  having  been  built  by 
Suleiman,  and  the  legend  that  the  architect 
nad  his  head  cut  off  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  (a  convenient  mode  of  settling  his 
commission),  because  he  had  excluded  the 
portion  of  Zion  on  which  the  Cenaculum 
stood.  Quaresimus  also  gives  the  Hegira 
dates,  which  were  inserted  at  different 
points  on  the  wall  in  small  stone  tablets,  as 
follows  : — 

St.  Stephen’s  Gate  (a.d.  1516).  .a  h.  921 
Gate  of  Flowers  . . (a.d.  1539).  .a.h.  944 
Damascus  Gate  . . (a.d.  1539).  -A.h.  944 
Sion  and  Dung 

^ates  (a.d.  1542).  .a.h.  947 

The  materials  were  partly  quarried  for  the 
purpose,  but  Christian  buildings  furnished 
the  greater  part.  The  Minorites  were 
expelled  from  the  Mount  Sion  Convent  in 
*549  (Gesta  Dei  per  fratres  Minores),  but 
they  only  occupied  the  modern  convent  of 
S.  Salvator  in  1559. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  seems  to  have 
exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  the  dispossessed 
Minorites,  and  an  interesting  brief  on  the 
subject  addressed  to  him  by  the  Sultan 
Suleiman  has  been  published  in  various 
books  on  this  chapter  of  history.  The  Jews 
were  accused  of  intriguing  with  the  Moham- 
medans to  turn  the  Franciscans  out  of  the 
Cenaculum,  who,  after  their  expulsion, 
were  condemned  to  remain  outside  the  city 
for  years,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Arab 
marauders. 

The  voyage  of  the  French  Ambassador.  M. 
dAramonin  1547  contains  some  references 
to  Jerusalem.  His  arrival  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city  is  described,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  was  met  by  all  the  notables,  escorted  by 
a large  body  of  arquebusiers.  The  city  is 
described  as  having  been  enclosed  with  walls 
by  the  Turks,  but  its  aspect  seems  to  have 
been  disappointing.  The  streets  being  un- 
inviting and  apparently  in  ruins,  the  arcades, 
which  had  anciently  covered  them  and  per- 
mitted of  one’s  passing  about  the  city  dry- 
shod  in  wet  weather,  had  fallen  down.  The 
market  was  near  the  Porta  Speciosa.  M. 
d’Aramon  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  im- 
pressed by  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
interior  of  the  city. 

An  old  semi-devotional  description  of  the 
Holy  City  at  this  period  was  written  by  Fra 
Bomfazio  Corsetti  in  1553.  It  js  calie(i 
“ Llber  de  pen-eni  cultu  Terr®  Sanctis,"  and 
Contains  some  curious  particulars.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  ancient  wood 
doors  of  the  Golden  Gate  were  removed 
at  the  time  of  rebuilding  the  walls,  and 
they  were  presented  to  the  Franciscans  as 
a relic,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of 
relics  preserved  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  About  this  time  the  annual 
commemoration  of  Christ’s  supposed  en- 
trance by  the  Golden  Gate,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  a procession  of  the  Franciscan 
monks  from  Eethphage  to  the  Cenaculum 
through  the  valley  ot  Jehosophat,  was  dis- 
continued. 


A sort  of  guide-book  for  pilgrims,  written 
by  Fra  Noe,  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  apparently  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  states  that 
nothing  remained  of  ancient  times  except  the 
Golden  Gate  and  some  antiquities  in  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Cenaculum. 
The  only  important  fragment  of  earlier 
Jerusalem  left  in  the  course  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  mediaeval  walls  in  1516-1542  was  the 
Golden  Gateway.  This  most  interesting 
late  Roman  monument  does  not  come  within 
the  range  of  the  present  notice,  except  in  as 
far  as  it  affords  a singular  contrast  with  the 
characteristic  mode  of  constructing  gate- 
ways of  Levantine  cities  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  old  Roman  gateway  was  with  two 
side-by-side  archways,  with  a straight  cut 
through  the  wall,  much  in  the  way  of  the 
gates  of  Aurelian’s  wall  round  the  capital. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Turks  had  a 
very  different  mode  of  constructing  the  en- 
trances to  their  castles  and  cities.  Rey,  in  his 
"Colonies  Franques  de  la  Syrie, ’’draws  atten- 
tion to  the  great  difference  in  style  of  design 
between  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
fortresses,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
which  he  identifies  with  the  Mohammedans 
(and  also  with  the  buildings  of  the  Order  of 
the  Temple)  surviving  at  a period  about 
three  centuries  after  the  Crusades.  In 
nothing  is  this  curious  survival  more  notice- 
able than  in  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
city  gateways.  In  the  Mohammedan  style 
the  gateway,  instead  of  being  a simple 
archway  defended  by  one  or  more  portcullis, 
a drawbridge  over  a moat,  a barbicane,  &c.,’ 
as  in  European  fortresses,  is  always  planned 
on  a crooked  principle,  by  which  the 
assailants,  after  forcing  the  outer  gate  of 
wood  and  iron,  found  themselves  inside 
a vaulted  passage  turning  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  at  the  end  of  which  was  another 
heavily  constructed  gate.  By  this  system 
the  assailants  were  trapped  in  a small  space 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  defenders  of  the 
fortifications,  who  could  kill  them  off  through 
loopholes  arranged  for  the  purpose.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  all  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
except  the  “ Golden  Gate,”  which  was  pre- 
served by  the  Turks  as  traditionally  built  by 
Solomon  the  Wise,  are  planned  on  this 
principle,  a system  evidently  found  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  Eastern  warfare  before 
the  introduction  of  more  scientific  gunnery 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Such  a 
plan  for  a gateway  almost  prohibits 
the  entrance  of  wheeled  vehicles  into 
a town,  and  until  the  last  few  years, 
when  the  Bab  Sitti  Mariam  and  the 
Jaffa  Gate  were  altered  for  the  purpose, 
Jerusalem  was  almost  impracticable  for 
carriages,  the  only  entrance  to  the  city 
large  enough  for  such  a purpose  being  the 
Damascus  Gate,  which  still  remains  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  first  built,  and 
still  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  Arab 
“Arbughi,”  or  coachmen,  to  display  their 
skill  in  turning  corners  with  the  modern 
carriages,  which  nowadays  have  taken  the 
place  of  horse  litters.  All  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  are  decorated  with  scraps  of 
mediaeval  carving  gathered  from  the  ruined 
Christian  churches,  and  used  up  in  a 
meaningless  manner.  Capitals  of  columns 
stuck  into  the  walling  as  brackets, 
archstones  over  windows  which  they  do 
not  fit,  and  odds  and  ends  scattered  about 
on  the  principle  of  shell  grotto  architecture, 

| have  a grotesque  appearance.  Such  orna- 


ments as  seem  to  have  been  cut  expressly 
for  the  position  they  occupy  are  of  the  most 
meretricious  character.  And  here  it  may  be 
noted  that  all  over  the  walls  as  well  as  on  the 
gateways  a feature  presents  itself  peculiar 
to  the  Levant.  In  the  true  mediaeval 
fortresses  it  was  the  custom  to  utilise  the 
granite,  marble,  and  stone  columns  of  the 
old  Romano-Greek  cities  such  as  Caesarea, 
Jerusalem,  Askelon,  &c.,  as  bond  stones  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls.  They  seem  to 
have  been  specially  adapted  to  resist  the 
effects  of  mining  and  battering.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  walls  of  Jerusalem  this 
older  style  of  construction  has  been  imitated 
with  a very  curious  result.  But  at  this 
period  the  supply  of  columns  must  have 
come  to  an  end,  or  the  mere  appearance  ol 
such  a system  of  building  was  thought 
sufficient,  and  so  Suleiman  the  Magnificent 
was  content  with  a series  of  round  paterce 
dotted  over  the  surface,  each  one  of  which 
is  generally  carved  with  a different  design 
of  the  usual  interlacing  Arabic  style,  and 
slightly  projecting  from  the  wall  to  represent 
the  section  of  column.  The  result  is  as 
unsatisfactory  as  such  a tawdry  sham  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  produce,  and  adds 
to  the  unreal  character  of  the  work  as 
fortifications. 

Jerusalem,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
never  been  provided  with  any  regular 
trenches  or  other  usual’elements  of  fortifica- 
tion. Merely  this  imposing  wall,  three 
miles  in  length,  and  of  an  average  height  of 
about  30  ft.,  has  formed  for  three  centuries 
and  a hall  an  enclosure  to  the  Holy  City. 
Since  it  was  built  the  city  has  only  once 
been  subjected  to  a hostile  attack,  and  that 
from  the  very  Turks  who  built  its  wall.  In 
1825  the  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  resist 
an  imposition  of  taxes,  but  were  quickly 
persuaded  in  the  matter  by  a slight  bom- 
bardment. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

T can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
any  great  work  in  sculpture  in  this 
year’s  Academy.  Of  the  colossal 
seated  statue  of  the  Queen  by 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford  we  have  already  spoken. 
As  a monumental  statue  it  is  broad  and 
dignified  in  treatment,  but  we  can  hardly 
regard  this  class  of  work  as  fulfilling  the 
highest  aims  of  sculpture  ; still  less  the  large 
bronze  realistic  figures  of  Cromwell  and 
Dean  Hook,  by  Mr.  Pomeroy.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  people  will  have  statues  of 
this  kind,  but  it  is  rather  regrettable  to  see 
an  artist  of  Mr.  Pomeroy’s  attainments  en- 
gaged upon  them,  when  he  might  be  stv 
much  better  employed. 

Taking  the  other  works  in  the  octagon  in 
the  order  of  placing,  we  come  first  on  a piece 
of  decorative  work  by  an  Italian  artist, 
Signor  Sortini.  This  is  a model  of  a bell 
covered  with  bas-relief  subjects,  which 
are  well  treated  in  themselves,  but  the 
bell  is  the  wrong  shape  and  proportion 
for  producing  tone,  being  too  high  and 
narrow  in  proportion,  and  a worse  fault  is 
that  the  hanging  loop  is  formed  by  figures 
of  angels,  which  are  thus  put  to  a function 
for  which  they  are  quite  unsuitable,  and 
which  is  a degradation  of  the  figure  from 
being  a source  of  expression  to  acting  as 
a mere  mechanical  connexion.  Mr.  feToft’s 
“ Spirit  of  Contemplation  ” represents  a 
nude  female  figure  seated  in  a rather  too- 
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in  Prescot-street,  Goodman’s  Fields.  Having 
been  incorporated  in  1758,  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  site  next  eastwards  of  “the 
Horn-work  ” or  “ Mill  Mount,”  one  of  the 
earthworks  thrown  up  in  the  winter  of 
1642-3,  when  the  King’s  headquarters  were 
at  Oxford.  In  1781-3  the  buildings  were 
enlarged  by  James  Spiller,  and  subsequently 
by  Wood,  and  John  Robinson.  The  "Alex- 
andra ” wing,  for  seventy  beds,  was  added 
in  1864  ; in  1876  Queen  Victoria  opened  the 
“ Grocers’  ’’  wing,  the  accommodation  being 
thus  raised  to  a total  of  776  beds. 

_ . . „ , . On  Friday  last  week  the  Arch- 

Upen-Air  Pulpits 

at  London  bishop  ot  Canterbury  dedicated 
Churches.  an  0pen_ajr  pulpit,  which  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  200/.  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  (Hawks- 
moor, 1714-29),  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Dr.  Billing,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford  for 
the  East  End  of  London,  who  was  rector  of 
the  parish  for  a period  of  ten  years.  The 
old  open-air  pulpit-cross,  where  the  Spital 
Sermons  used  to  be  preached,  was  pulled 
down  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  War.  It  had 
been  rebuilt,  1594,  in  the  place  of  one  which 
stood  in  the  churchyard — since  Spital-square 
— of  the  Priory  Hospital  founded  at  the  close 
}f  the  twelfth  century  by  Walter  Brune  and 
:iis  wife  Rohesia,  and  dedicated  to  Christ 
tnd  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  are  three  other 
:>pen-air  pulpits  in  London  : at  St.  Bartho- 
omew  Church,  Bethnal  Green  (Railton, 
1843-4);  St.  Mary  Matfelon,  Whitechapel 
E.  C.  Ayton-Lee,  after  the  fire  of  August  26, 

1 880 ),  built  in, memory  of  Dean  Champneys, 
•vho  had  been  rector  during  twenty-three 
,Tears  ; and,  in  1892,  in  a window  in  the 
south  wall  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Maryle- 
jone-road  (Sir  John  Soane,  1824-8),  erected 
is  a memorial  ot  Canon  Cadman,  a former 
•ector  of  the  parish. 


,,,  In  the  May  number  of  the 

in  Proceedings  of  the  American 

Curved  Pipes.  Society  -of  Civil  Engineers” 
Arill  be  found  an  exhaustive  paper  recording 
the  results  of  a series  of  experiments,  com- 
menced in  1893  and  continued  until  1899,  by 
the  chief  engineer  to  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to 
determine  the  effect  of  curvature  upon  the 
flow  of  water  in  closed  circular  conduits 
under  pressure,  and  particularly  to  examine 
the  effect  of  changes  in  radius  of  curvature 
upon  the  losses  of  head  in  those  cases 
occurring  in  ordinary  waterworks  distribution 
systems.  As  the  paper  covers  nearly  two 
hundred  pages,  and  includes  numerous 
tables,  figures,  and  plates,  we  may  reason- 
ably abstain  from  detailed  discussion  of  its 
contents,  and  pass  on  to  the  most  important 
of  the  various  demonstrations  which  they 
afford.  The  experiments,  taken  as  a whole, 
appear  to  prove  beyond  question  that 
hitherto  accepted  ideas  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing curve  resistance  are  wholly  in  error. 
The  resistance  due  to  curvature  is  shown  to 
be  very  much  less  in  short  than  in  long 
radius  curve,  for  the  same  total  length  of 
pipe  and  angle  of  deflection.  From  many 
experiments  upon  a 30-in.  and  a 12-in.  pipe, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  90  deg.  curve  involving 
the  least  resistance  in  a total  length  of  80 
diameters  is  one  between  2 and  2\  diameters 
radius.  This  result — or  perhaps  we  ought 
to  say  discovery — is  sufficiently  startling, 
and,  presuming  the  accuracy  of  the  obser- 
vations, its  meaning  is  that  the  theory  and 


practice  regarding  curve  resistance,  as  set 
forth  in  the  hydraulic  treatises  of  all  nations 
up  to  the  present  time,  are  absolutely  in- 
accurate, and  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  true  conditions.  The  authors  do  not 
profess  by  any  means  to  have  exhausted  the 
subject,  and  as  their  investigations  merely 
refer  to  curves  of  90  deg.,  and  do  not  extend 
to  the  long  radius  curves  occasionally  used, 
there  is  ample  room  for  further  inquiry. 

The  Electrical  Review  pub- 

StoIfgeiBnal«ry.lished  laSt  Week  the  P3Per 

which  was  recently  read  to  the 
American  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
by  Dr.  Kennedy  describing  a novel  storage 
battery  invented  by  Mr.  Edison.  This  new 
cell  is  a very  distinct  advance  on  anything 
that  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  if  Mr. 
Edison  can  supply  it,  as  he  says  he  can,  at 
the  same  price  as  the  ordinary  lead  storage 
cell  of  commerce,  it  will  revolutionise  many 
of  our  methods  of  electric  traction.  In 
practice  a good  lead  battery  can  be  got 
which  will  give  a horse-power  per  hour  at 
its  terminals  for  every  150  pounds  of  its 
weight.  It  is  stated  that  the  Edison  cell 
gives  a horse-power  per  hour  for  every 
fifty-three  pounds  of  its  weight,  an 
advance  which  is  in  itself  quite  suffi- 
cient to  make  electric  traction  for  motor 
cars  a commercial  success.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  London  Electric  Cab 
Company  failed  because  the  batteries  were 
ruined  by  being  allowed  to  run  down  too 
far.  Dr.  Kennedy  tates  that  this  new  cell 
can  be  allowed  to  run  down  until  there  is  no 
charge  left  in  it  without  doing  it  any  harm. 
In  fact,  a cell  has  been  discharged  and  then 
charged  up  in  the  reverse  direction  without 
doing  it  any  real  damage.  The  negative 
pole,  that  is  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
zinc  of  a primary  battery,  is  iron,  and  the 
positive  pole  is  a special  superoxide  of 
nickel.  It  is  therefore  a nickel-iron  cell. 
The  positive  and  negative  plates  of  the 
battery  are  mechanically  alike.  They 
consist  of  plates  made  of  thin  sheets  of 
steel  0-024  in.  in  thickness,  out  of  which 
rectangular  holes  are  stamped.  Each 
opening  is  filled  with  a shadow  per- 
forated steel  box  nickel  - plated  con- 
taining a briquette  of  the  active  material. 
The  plates  are  finally  placed  in  a 20  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
contained  in  a vessel  made  of  sheet  steel. 
This  electrolyte  does  not  attack  any  of  the 
parts  of  the  cell,  nor  are  any  of  the  in- 
gredients forming  the  briquettes  soluble  in 
it.  The  electro-motive  force  of  the  cell 
when  fully  charged  is  1-5  volts,  and  it  is 
stated  that  it  can  be  charged  in  an  hour, 
although  the  most  economical  rate  of  charge 
is  three  and  a half  hours.  There  is  no  more 
important  problem  at  the  present  time  in 
connexion  with  electrical  engineering  than 
the  invention  of  a light  storage  battery,  and 
Mr.  Edison’s  invention  has  naturally  aroused 
the  greatest  interest. 


The  Art  for  Schools  Associa- 
A Assoc iat ion°IS  tion  *ias  just  issued  its  Annual 
Report  for  1900.  The  work 
of  the  Association,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  is  to  supply  elementary  schools 
with  good  prints  and  photographs  of  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  works  of  art,  with  the 
idea  of  interesting  children  in  pictorial  art, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  work 
already  being  done  by  loan  exhibitions  of 
, pictures  in  poor  districts  of  London  and 


other  large  towns.  The  Association  supply 
these  schools  at  prices  allowing  a mere 
nominal  profit,  and  they  have,  therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  a regular  income,  started  a 
publishing  business  supported  by  annual 
subscribers,  who  receive,  in  return  for  their 
subscriptions,  copies  of  all  the  publications 
of  the  Association.  These  publications  are 
issued  annually,  and  consist  of  historical 
subjects,  studies  of  natural  objects,  and 
reproductions  of  standard  works  of  old 
masters.  The  usefulness  of  the  Association 
depends  largely  on  the  number  of  annual 
subscribers,  who  by  their  help  enable  it  to 
respond  to  the  increaing  calls  of  numberless 
schools  which  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  publications.  The  number 
of  these  sold  last  year  was  nearly  5,000. 


Fine  Art  The  water'c°l°ur  drawings  by 
Society's  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  at  the  Fine 
Gallery.  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  form  an 
interesting  collection,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful.  A considerable  proportion  of 
them  may  be  classified  as  studies  of  special 
effect  in  landscape.  Thus  we  have  "Abbe- 
ville by  Moonlight”  (13),  a very  moonlight 
effect  except  that  the  towers  ot  the 
church,  with  the  moon  behind  them, 
show  rather  too  much  colour  for  moon- 
light— this  seems  to  have  been  purposely 
done  to  enhance  the  cold  tone  of  the  moon- 
lit portions  of  the  scene.  " Sun  effect 
Cumberland  Coast  ’’  (23),  is  good,  but  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  sun  is  far  too  large 
in  scale;  "Sunset  Cloud  over  the  ‘Old  Man,’ 
Coniston  ’’  (28),  is  fine  ; " Rain  Cloud  effect 
at  Sunset,  Trouville  ” (32),  and  " Early 
Morning,  Cannes  ” (37),  seem  rather  ex- 
aggerated, but  may  not  be  so.  The  finest 
drawing  in  the  collection  is,  to  our  thinking, 
" Cumulus  at  Sunset,  Cumberland  Coast  ” 
(18).  One  or  two  sea  studies,  especially 
"Sea  at  Alassio,”  are  very  free  and  effective. 
The  "Drawings  of  Birds  and  Animals 
in  Motion,”  by  Mr.  J.  Guille  Millais,  in  the 
same  gallery,  are  not  very  artistic  in  quality  ; 
they  impress  us  rather  as  the  observations 
of  a keen  sportsman  with  a talent  for  draw- 
ing, and  are  in  that  sense  interesting,  though 
disappointing  as  works  of  art. 


At  the  Modern  Gallery,  175, 
^GaUery!”1  Bond-street,  is  a collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Stevens — " Gardens  at 
Home  and  Abroad”  and  "Sunshine  and 
Shadow  in  Foreign  Lands.”  The  collection 
includes  130  drawings,  many  of  them  of 
great  merit,  showing  a broad  style  of  work 
and  a good  perception  of  colour  effect. 
The  large  drawing  " In  the  Olive  Woods 
Cap  Martin  ” (122),  by  Mr.  Stevens,  is  an 
admirable  work  ; and  many  others  may  be 
studied  with  pleasure  ; we  may  mention 
especially  Nos.  20,  32,  39,  66,  and  69.  The 
work  of  the  two  artists  is  distinguished  by 
the  letters  " A.S.”  or  " M.S.1'  in  the  cata- 
logue. We  must  confess  that  the  artistic 
honours  seem  to  rest  with  the  gentleman 
rather  than  with  the  lady  ; at  least,  we  find 
that  nearly  all  those  we  had  marked  as 
especially  good  bear  the  "A.S.”  initials; 
but  Mrs.  Stevens’s  " Old  Vicarage  Garden, 
Norfolk  ”(7),  is  an  exception,  and  is  a 
charming  bit  of  colour. 


Addition  to  Newhills  Convalescent  Home, 
Aberdeen. — Tenders  have  been  accepted  for  a new 
wing  for  sixteen  consumptive  patients  — a 
new  branch  of  treatment  at  the  institution.  Mr. 
George  Coutts.  Aberdeen,  is  architect. 
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THE  SAFETY  OF  ST.  PAULS 
CATHEDRAL. 

After  many  years  conflict  with  vested 
nterests  and  other  inimical  forces,  the  tabular 
railway  system  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact  and  a popular  institution.  Apart  from 
criticism  upon  some  matters  of  detail,  nothing 
but  praise  was  awarded  to  the  two-  first  electric 
subways  of  the  metropolis.  When  the  third 
was  finally  opened  for  traffic,  and  numerous 
Bills  were  deposited  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  relating  to  further  undertakings  of 
the  kind,  the  inhabitants  of  London  began  to 
feel  assured  that  the  true  remedy  for  con- 
gested traffic  had  at  last  been  placed  with- 
in reach.  Moreover,  there  appeared  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  remedy  would 
be  unattended  by  disadvantages,  such  as  some- 
times attend  the  employment  of  therapeutic 
agents  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  solid 
bed  of  clay  underlying  the  metropolis  to  a depth 
of  some  400  ft.  was  almost  universally  regarded 
as  affording  an  ideal  matrix  for  the  production 
of  innumerable  underground  railways.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  stiff  and  tenacious  nature  of 
the  material  would  permit  of  endless  burrow- 
ing, and  that  the  restless  activity  of  the  busy 
hive  below  would  be  unheard  and  unfelt  at  the 
surface.  It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
found  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter  assumptions.  First  came  complaints 
from  residents  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
London  Railway  of  undue  vibration  and  noise, 
and  then  suggestions  that  the  stability  of  build- 
ings might  be  seriously  affected  by  the  same 
undertaking.  Some  of  us  were  possibly  inclined 
to  regard  the  contentions  of  property  owners  as 
somewhat  fanciful,  and  no  doubt  the  advo- 
cates of  such  were  in  duty  bound  to  present 
their  cases  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  but  no 
one  now  denies  the  fact  that  undue  disturbance 
has  followed  the  construction  of  the  railway. 
Eminent  authorities  attributed  this  unfortunate 
result  to  defects  in  the  design  of  the  rolling 
stock,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  permanent 
way,  and  consoled  us  by  the  hope  that  when  these 
faults  had  been  remedied  there  would  be  no 
further  cause  for  anxiety.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  the  travelling  public  must  be  prepared 
for  an  access  of  watchful  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  property  owning  public  to  all  new 
lines  projected  beneath  the  metropolitan  area. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  evils 
apprehended  is  injury  to  the  historic  buildings 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  London. 
Already  it  is  the  fact  that  the  spire  of  Bow 
Church,  in  Cheapside,  is  nearly  two  feet  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  this  deviation  is  attri- 
buted to  excavations  in  connexion  with  the 
Central  London  Railway.  The  accuracy  of 
this  view  has  not  yet  been  established, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  seriously  ad- 
vanced is  sufficient  to  prove  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  exists  with  regard  to  low-level 
lines  in  the  metropolis.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
previously  considered  points,  we  can  quite 
understand  the  anxiety  entertained  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  to 
the  possible  effects  that  might  attend  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  City  and  Piccadilly 
Electric  Railway.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  who 
has  doubtless  had  the  benefit  of  technical 
advice,  recently  said  that  as  the  soil  under 
Ludgate-hill  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  loose  gravel  and  sand,  any 
excavations  which  would  tend  to  drain  off  Ihe 
underground  water,  would,  in  all  probability, 
cause  a crack  in  the  extensive  block  of  con- 
crete upon  which  the  Cathedral  rests.  In  such 
an  event,  the  authorities  believe  a collapse  or  a 
settlement  of  the  building  might  result,  and 
the  example  presented  by  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  in  no  way  tends  to  allay  their 
apprehensions.  We  observe  that  the  pro- 
motors of  the  new  line  make  the  announce'* 
ment  that  a deviation  will  be  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cathedral  so  as  to  ensure  the 
avoidance  of  possible  injury  ; but  if  there  is  to 
be  any  excavation,  tapping  underground 
springs  at  a lower  level,  the  diversion  could 
hardly  possess  the  anticipated  virtue. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  that 
the  pioneers  of  low-level  railways  have  always 
spoken  of  the  London  clay  as  a stratum,  imper- 
vious to  water,  in  which  tunnels  might  be  cut 
as  safely  and  easily  as  a mite  eats  its  waj 
through  cheese.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
tunnels  of  tubular  lines  are  not  invariably 
driven  a a level  where  continuity  of  the  clay 
can  be  assured.  Tiouble  has  before  now  been 
caused  by  the  presence  of  water,  coming  down 
through  faults  in  the  clay  or  met  with  during 


occasional  penetration  of  the  overlying  beds  of 
sand.  In  such  cases,  it  would  naturally  be 
futile  for  the  engineers  to  attempt  draining 
off  the  underground  water  in  the  manner 
apparently  suggested,  or  feared,  by  the 
authorities  of  St.  Paul’s.  No  engineer 
in  his  senses  would  dream  of  such  a 
thing,  and,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
operations  are  conducted  in  all  cases  of 
the  kind  by  the  aid  of  compressed  air  until  the 
springs  are  permanently  sealed  by  the  finished 
tube  with  its  impervious  grouting.  Very 
likely  the  proximity  of  a subway  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  clay  may  tend  to  accentuate  vibra- 
tion under  certain  conditions,  but  we  cannot 
understand  how  any  settlement  can  be  caused 
so  long  as  the  tube  remains  intact  and  dry. 

The  methods  adopted  by  coal  and  salt  miners 
are  constant  sources  of  inconvenience  in  the 
North  of  England,  but  similar  practice  does 
not  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  the  deep-level 
railway  engineer,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  injury  to  surface  buildings 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  his  work.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  his 
operations  are  conducted  in  an  unknown  and 
unexplored  land,  where  unexpected  problems 
may  arise  to  baffle  the  most  carefully-laid 
plans.  At  no  distant  date  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  question  discussed  fully,  and  we  shall 
then  know  better  than  at  present  how  far  the 
fears  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  may  be  justi- 
fied, and  whether  the  safeguards  proposed  by 
the  railway  company  may  be  looked  upon  as 
entirely  satisfactory. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
FIRE  BRIGADES  AT  BERLIN. 

Ox  Thursday,  the  6th  instant,  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  those  interested  in  fire 
brigade  work  and  cognate  subjects,  which  has 
been  organised  by  “ Le  Grand  Conseil  Inter- 
national des  Sapeurs  Pompiers,”  was  opened 
at  10  a m.  by  a formal  and  ceremonial  meeting 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  at  the  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  which  this 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  business 
meetings  of  the  Congress,  was  held  could  only 
accommodate  a small  proportion  of  the  2,000 
members  attending  the  Congress. 

After  formal  addresses  of  welcome  and 
thanks  by  representatives  of  the  various 
nationalities  present,  the  following  papers 
were  read — (1)  “The  Relations  between  Fire 
Brigade  Work  and  Building  Regulations  ” by 
Fire  Brigade  Inspector  Ivleber,  of  Stuttgart ; 
(2)  “ The  Automobile  Traction  of  Fire  Engines  ” 
by  Captain  Cazier,  of  Creil,  France,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  “ Grand  Conseil  des  Sapeurs 
Pompiers;”  (3)  “The  Organisation  of  the 
B itish  Fire  Prevention  Committee  and  its 
Investigations  with  Fire-resisting  Materials” 
by  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chairman  of  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee ; (4) 

“ Smoke- resisting  Apparatus”  by  Captain 
Welsch  of  the  Fire  Brigade  of  Ghent. 

In  ihe  afternoon  a visit  was  made  to  the 
highly-interesting  and  well-organised  works 
of  the  General  Electrical  Company,  in  whose 
two  factories  (connected  by  an  underground 
railway)  over  6,000  men  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus. 

In  the  evening  a formal  dinner,  attended  by 
about  400  members,  was  held  in  the  restaurant 
of  the  “ International  Exhibition  of  Fire-pre- 
vention and  Fire-combating  Appliances,”  an 
exhibition  organised  in  connexion  with  the 
Congress,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  a 
detailed  description  in  a future  number. 

On  the  following  day,  Friday,  the  7th  inst., 
the  Congress  resumed  work  at  9 a.m.,  and  the 
following  papers  were  read  (1)  " The  Partici- 
pation of  Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  the 
Cost  of  Fire  Protection  Generally,”  by  Fire 
Brigade  Inspector  Krameyer,  of  Merseburg. 
This  led  to  an  animated  discussion,  after 
which  a resolution  was  carried  by  a large 
majority  affirming  the  desirability  of  fire  in- 
surance companies  being  compelled  by  law  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining 
fire  brigades,  a decision  by  no  means  surprising 
seeing  that  almost  every  one  of  those  p re  ent 
was  a member  of  a fire  brigade,  that  socialistic 
opinion  is  strong  in  Berlin,  and  that  mimic  ral 
insurance,  rather  than  underwriting  by  pub  ic 
companies  is  a considerable  element  in  G r- 
many,  where,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  fire 
insurance  companies  are  to-day  fighting  for 
their  lives  with  the  odds,  in  public  opinion, 


heavily  against  them.  The  remaining  papers 
were  (2)  “ Remarkable  Fires  in  Russia,  and  th; 
Question  of  Fire  Extinction  and  Water  Supply 
in  Extremelv  Cold  Weather,”  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
E.  von  Lundh,  Fire-Brigade  Major,  of  Odessa  ; 
(3)  "Fire  Protection  in  Warehouses,”  by  Fire 
Brigade  Director  Ruhstrat,  of  Stettin  ; (4)  "The 
Development  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  Fire-engine 
and  its  use  in  combination  with  Steam  Fire- 
engines  and  Hydrants,”  by  Fire  Brigade 
Director  Dittmann,  of  Bremen;  (5)  "Electric 
Lighting  Installations  as  the  Cause  of  Fires, 
and  their  Comparison  with  other  Lighting 
Systems,”  by  Signor  Ugo  Penne,  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Milan  Fire  Brigade  ; (6)  “The 
Use  of  Small  and  Large  Hose,”  by  Captain 
Muller,  of  Vienna  ; (7)  " Fires  on  Board  Ship 
and  Cotton  Fires,”  by  Fire  Brigade  Officer 
Prolss,  of  Hamburg. 

The  social  functions  of  the  Congress  for 
this  day  comprised  a visit  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  Royal  Palaces  ; a fire  brigade  parade  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  head  fire  station,  where 
the  methods  of  training  firemen  and  of  turning 
out  on  receipt  of  a call  were  illustrated  ; and 
in  the  evening  a popular  concert  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  There  were  besides 
several  semi-private  dinner  parties,  including 
that  given  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  and  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  which  included  amongst 
the  guests  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Frank 
Lascelles  ; Herr  Hinckeldeyn,  Director  of 
Public  Works,  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Works, 
President  of  the  Berlin  Architekten-Verein  ; 
Captain  Gamble,  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  ; 
Major  Fox,  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps  ; Herr 
Westphalen,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Hamburg 
Fire  Brigade  ; Herr  Dittmann,  Chief  Officer 
of  the  Bremen  Fire  Brigade;  Herr  Muller, 
Chief  Officer  of  the  Vienna  Fire  Brigade  ; 
Herr  Meier,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Amsterdam  Fire 
Brigade  ; Count  Komarosky,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ; and  Count  Fernandez,  of  Oporto. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  the  following 
papers  were  read  (1)  "The  Benevolent  Funds 
of  the  Get  man  Fire  Brigade  Unions,"  by  Fire 
Brigade  Director  Weigand,  of  Chemnitz  ; (2) 
“Spontaneous  Combustion,”  by  Professor  Dr. 
Madem,  of  Greifswald  ; (3)  "Fire-resisting 
Construction  and  Materials,”  by  Fire-brigade 
Director  Prinz,  of  Altona  ; (4)  " First  Aid  to  the 
Injured,  moreespecially  in  Relation  to  Accidents 
occurring  at  Fires,”  by  Dr.  Leu,  Army  Surgeon, 
of  Berlin  ; (5)  " Hydrants,”  by  Fire-brigade 
Inspector  Bahrd't,  of  Berlin;  (6)  "Description 
of  the  Installation  of  Fire  Alarms  in  a Street  in 
Amsterdam,  by  which  each  House  can  give  an 
Alarm  to  the  Fire  Brigade,”  by  Fire  Brigade 
Director  Meier,  of  Amsterdam  ; (7)  " New 
Forms  of  Fire-alarm  Apparatus,"  by  Herr 
Grebel,  of  Berlin. 

On  the  social  side  were  visits  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Wertheim,  the  Whiteleys 
of  Berlin,  and  to  the  factory  of  the  Berlin 
Electrical  Company,  whilst  in  the  evening  a 
reception,  attended  by  some  800  members  of 
the  Congress,  was  given  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Berlin  in  the  Town  Hall. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  pleasure  alone 
was  the  object  of  the  Congress  in  the  form  of 
a steamboat  excursion  and  a visit  to  the  cable 
factory  of  the  General  Electrical  Company. 

From  the  nature  of  the  papers  read  and  the 
fact  that  some  2,000  members  attended  the 
Congress  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  from 
Austria,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  considerable 
importance  as  well  as  usefulness,  in  which 
England  was  represented  by  officers  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  and  Salvage  Corps,  the 
fire  brigades  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham,  and  several  members  of  the 
National  Fire  Brigades  Union  and  of  the 
executive  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee. 


Coal  Smoke  Abatement.— We  are  informed 
that  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  are  about 
to  make  a series  of  tests  upon  domestic  grates,  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  following  facts  : — i. 
The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  when  burning  under 
ordinary  conditions.  2.  The  amount  of  smoke 
emitted.  For  the  present  the  lists  will  be  limited 
lo  open  sitting-room  grates  burning  either  bitumi- 
nous coal  or  coke.  The  society  invite  manufac- 
turers and  patentees  to  submit  a grate  for  this 
purpose.  The  only  condition  imposed  is  that  the 
grate  should  be  fixed  and  taken  away  by  them  at 
their  own  cost.  The  tests  will  be  made  in  the 
Westminster  district.  Application  to  be  made  to 
Mr.  E.  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Society,  59,  Cbancery-lane. 
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SILCHESTER. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  found  in 
the  excavations  at  Silchester  during  the  past 
year  a small  proportion  only  are  of  strictly 
architectural  character.  Apart  from  the  houses 
themselves,  the  planning  of  which  is  always 
interesting,  some  pavements  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  houses  Nos.  1 and  2 in  Insula  No. 
xxiii,  near  the  north  gate.  The  most  ornate  was 
found  in  house  No.  2,  and  consisted  of  four  panels 
surrounded  by  an  ornamental  border.  Of 
these  panels  one  is  destroyed,  two  have  a con- 
ventional pattern,  and  the  fourth  has  a dolphin. 
The  groundwork  of  the  pavement  was  of  chalk 
tessera,  the  dolphin  and  border  being  in  grey 
tessera,  with  a few  red  fragments  introduced 
into  the  fins,  head,  and  tail.  Of  considerable 
interest  is  a plainer  pavement  found  in  house 
No.  1,  an  example  of  opus  scctilc  and  opus 
tessellation.  A small  piece  of  the  original  is 
exhibited  in  a frame,  and  here  illustrated.  The 
squares  and  octagonal  pieces  are  of  brick, 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  with 
chalk  tesserre.  These  pavements  have  all  j 
been  carefully  drawn  to  scale  by  Mr.  G. 
Fox,  and  his  beautiful  measured  and 
coloured  drawings  are  hung  on  the  walls. 
A great  deal  of  pottery  was  found,  many 
of  the  objects  being  in  a very  perfect  state  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  numerous  pits  was  a 
horde  of  iron  tools,  including  smiths’  tools,  a 
scaber,  or  buttrice  (an  instrument  used  by 
farriers),  a shoemaker’s  anvil,  carpenters’  tools, 
armourers’  scythe  anvils,  and  a remarkable  frag- 
ment of  a ladder.  There  are  likewise  many 
padlocks,  chains,  and  handles,  a bronze  steel- 
yard weight  in  the  form  of  a bust,  a bronze 
key  handle,  several  examples  of  brooches  (one 
or  two  enamelled)  and  other  personal  orna- 
ments, fragments  of  glass,  a lamp,  and  many 
pieces  of  painted  plaster  from  the  walls  of 
the  houses. 

Other  details  will  be  found  in  the  Builder 
for  June  1,  p.  544. 

The  exhibition  closes  to-day. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  ‘Journal  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  reviews  and  illustrations  of  the 
Academy,  the  New  Gallery,  and  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition.  The  article  on  the  Academy  is 
more  remarkable  for  verbiage  than  critical 
insight,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  mere  fact 
that  the  writer  omits  all  mention  of  Mr. 
Wyllie’s  sea  picture  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  work  of  the  year. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  is  also  largely  occupied 
with  reviews  of  contemporary  exhibitions  ; but 
it  includes  an  interesting  article  on  “ Artists’ 
Studios — as  they  were  and  as  they  are,”  though 
this  article  is  apparently  entirely  occupied  with 
studios  “as  they  were,”  illustrated  by  repre- 
sentations of  studios  by  the  artists  themselves  ; 
some  of  them  perhaps  realistic,  some  obviously 
imaginative.  Possibly  the  subject  is  to  be 
continued  for  the  consideration  of  studios  “as 
they  are,”  though  there  is  no  intimation  of 
this.  An  article  on  the  “ New  Salon  of  1901,” 
by  M.  Henri  Fr:  nU,  is  an  absurdly  optimistic 
estimate  of  a very  weak  exhibition. 


The  Studio  contains  two  articles  of  con- 
siderable interest  on  two  special  forms  of 
artistic  work  : “ The  Medallist’s  Art,”  by  Mr. 
Roger  Marx,  and  “ The  Art  of  True  Enamel- 
ling upon  Metals  ” by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher  ; 
the  latter  partly  practical,  partly  philosophical ; 
the  philosophic  element  is  indeed  rather  too 
predominant,  and  includes  a good  deal  of 
rhapsodising  which  is  of  no  particular  value. 
However,  the  article  is  to  be  continued,  and 
will  perhaps  take  a more  practical  turn  in  the 
sequel. 

In  the  Architectural  Record  Mr.  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  writing  under  the  heading  “ Nou- 
veautes  de  Paris,”  draws  attention  to  some 
recently  erected  Paris  house  fronts  which  go 
out  of  the  usual  very  conventional  line  of  Paris 
street  mansion  architecture.  Yet,  while  we 
certainly  agree  that  the  average  street  architec- 
ture of  the  better  streets  in  Paris  is  far  too 
much  conceived  on  one  model,  the  one  or  two 
examples  of  this  conventional  Paris  style  which 
are  given  in  the  article  are  superior  in  archi- 
tectural dignity  and  in  the  quality  of  style  to 
the  exceptional  examples  which  are  illustrated. 
One  or  two  public  buildings  of  Paris  are 
included  in  the  survey,  and  the  author,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  does  full  justice  to  the  Musee 
Galliera,  which  he  rightly  estimates  as  “one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  Paris.”  The 
illustrations  of  “ Some  Recent  American 
Designs  ” are  occupied  with  two  buildings,  a 
millionaire’s  residence  designed  by  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead,  & White,  and  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  designed  by  Messrs.  Warren  & 
Wetmore.  The  illustrations  of  the  mansion 
are  all  interiors,  which  owe  their  effect  as 
much  to  the  general  treatment  of  furniture  and 
embellishments  (which  may  however  be  the 
architects’  work)  as  to  architectural  design  in 
the  stricter  sense  ; the  exterior  is  not  illus- 
trated. In  the  Yacht  Club  House  the  exterior 
faqade  is  exceedingly  French  in  type,  except 
in  the  curious  and  most  unsatisfactory  treat- 
ment of  the  loggia  story  at  the  top,  with  appar- 
ently an  open  timber  joisting  as  its  only 
cover,  the  ends  of  the  joists  projecting  over 
like  so  many  spikes  ; the  appearance  of  this,  at 
the  top  of  a very  substantial  stone  eleva- 
tion, is  most  absurd,  unless  indeed  it  repre- 
sents something  which  is  unfinished,  in 
which  case  the  photograph  should  have 
been  deferred  till  the  building  was  completed. 
The  interiors  show  a bold  variety  of  treatment ; 
the  “ model-room”  has  a most  “robustious” 
marble  fireplace,  also  exceedingly  French  in 
design  ; the  grill-room  is  designed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  “ between  decks  ” of  a ship — a 
little  architectural  joke  which  however  seems 
out  of  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the 
interiors.  “ Recent  Domestic  Architecture  ” is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  illustration  of  another 
very  costly  mansion,  very  dignified  and  satis- 
factory in  exterior  design  ; in  this  case  plans 
are  given,  which  are  of  some  interest  as  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  principal  or  recep- 
tion floor  in  a first-class  American  mansion. 
What  is  called  the  breakfast-room  is  a very 
large  bay  opening  out  of  the  dining-room, 
and  apparently  (from  the  dotted  lines) 
capable  of  being  curtained  off  from  or 
thrown  into  the  main  room,  at  pleasure ; 
there  is  something  in  this  suggestion. 


The  aspect  compass  of  the  plan  is  not  given. 
Signor  Melani  contributes  an  article  (trans- 
lated) on  “ Modern  Italian  Architecture,”  a 
subject  on  which  no  Italian  architect  can  be 
trusted  to  write,  as  his  view  of  the  subject  is 
sure  to  be  so  merely  local,  national,  and  partial. 
The  structures  illustrated,  and  named  with 
praise,  include  Signor  Antonelli’s  “ Mole  ” at 
Turin,  an  illustration  of  which  was  sent  to  us 
some  time  since,  which  we  refused,  not  think- 
ing it  worth  while  to  publish  so  hideous  a 
monstrosity.  The  Ponte  Nuovo  at  Pisa  is  a 
pleasing  and  well-proportioned  bridge  struc- 
ture, and  the  modern  synagogue  at  Florence 
has  the  merit  of  architectural  unity  of  con- 
ception. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Berliner  Architcktur- 
weli  are  still  extensively  occupied  with  the 
recent  competition  designs  for  the  Charlotten- 
burg  bridge,  which  show  some  very  fine  and 
bold  conceptions  ; it  is  in  designs  of  this  class 
that  the  architectural  genius  of  modern  Germany 
shows  at  its  best.  A children’s  hospital 
(Kinderasyl)  in  the  Kiirassier-Strasse  at  Berlin, 
by  Herr  Hoffmann,  is  a very  pleasing  building, 
both  in  general  character  and  in  many  of  the 
details. 

In  the  Artist  there  is  published  a plan,  by  a 
“correspondent”  whose  name  is  not  given,  for 
a site  for  the  proposed  monument  to  Queen 
Victoria,  in  the  centre  of  a proposed  double 
crescent  laid  out  to  east  and  west  of  the  new 
Holborn  to  Strand  street,  the  memorial  to  be 
placed  in  the  axis  of  the  street.  We  do  not  think 
the  idea  has  anything  to  recommend  it.  The 
neighbourhood  is  not  the  right  one  for  such  a 
memorial,  and  it  would  form  a serious  cause 
of  delay  that  all  the  traffic  should  have  to  cir- 
culate round  the  great  curve  proposed,  instead 
of  taking  the  shortest  route. 

Fcildcn's  Magazine  continues  Mr.  Maxwell’s 
useful  and  fully  illustrated  essay  on  “The 
Town  Refuse  Problem”;  and  there  is  also  a 
valuable  article  by  Mr.  Archibald  Little  on 
“ The  Automatic  Transmission  of  Material.” 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  Mr. 
Phillips’s  second  article  on  “Competition  in 
Iron  and  Steel  Making,”  the  main  point  of 
which  is  to  consider  how  England  is  to  hold 
her  own  against  American  enterprise  and 
competition  in  this  department  of  industry. 
And  the  conclusion  is  that  if  the  men  and 
their  unions,  will  not  co-operate  with  the  em- 
ployers in  working  with  the  best  and  newest 
labour-saving  methods,  successful  competition 
is  impossible.  The  same  number  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  personal  recollections  of 
Ericsson. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  H.  Hamilton 
Fyfe  writes  a short  article  on  “ Mr.  Sargent  at 
the  Royal  Academy.”  He  commences  by 
assuming  that  every  one  is  wearied  and  de- 
pressed by  a visit  to  the  Academy  exhibition,  a 
position  which  we  deny,  and  which  is  a mere 
piece  of  cant  of  the  day  ; it  is  the  fashion  to 
sneer  at  the  Academy,  but  for  those  who  can 
find  no  interest  at  all  in  the  annual  Academy 
exhibitions  we  should  say  that  the  fault  lies  in 
themselves.  The  further  argument  is  that  the 
reason  for  this  lack  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  painters  have  nothing  original  or 
striking  to  give  us  ; that  this  is  only  not  true  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Sargent ; but  that  his  failure  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  though  original  he  is  not 
beautiful  ; in  which  there  is  truth.  Burne- 
Jones’s  fame,  as  Mr.  Fyfe  says,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  a clear  ideal  of  what  con- 
stituted beauty  in  art,  and  pursued  it  without 
swerving ; and  the  one  thing  needed,  he 
thinks,  in  Mr.  Sargent’s  art  is  this  quality  ot 
the  ideal — “of  imagination  striving  towards 
the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  shrinking  from  the 
common-place  and  from  all  that  is  not  lovely 
and  of  good  report.”  He  regards  Mr.  Sargent’s 
sculpture  in  this  year’s  Academy  as  an  excep- 
tion, and  we  agree  with  him  in  so  far  as  that 
this  work  shows  a distinct  endeavour  after 
beauty  of  design  ; but  when  he  says  that  “ the 
ideas  which  this  fine  work  conveys  are  of  the 
first  order,”  we  must  again  take  exception. 
The  idea  of  the  work  seems  to  us  to  be  that  of 
a repellent  and  painful  superstition,  but  it  is  a 
fine  work  in  a decorative  sense.  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Sargent’s  pictures,  however,  we  think  he 
has  hit  the  truth.  They  are  remarkable  for 
immense  power  of  execution,  without  the  sen- 
timent of  the  beautiful ; and  it  is  as  well  that 
this  should  be  recognised. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  F.  Wedmore  on  the  French  painter 
Chardin,  which  is  a piece  of  fine  and  superior 
criticism.  He  contrasts  Chardin  with  William 
Hunt,  whose  imitations  of  facts  in  Nature  are 
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so  clever,  yet  they  are  “ never  nobly  seen.” 
“ Clever  man  as  Hunt  was,  when  you  have 
tasted  Chardin's  art  the  savour  of  the  art  of 
William  Hunt  has  gone  out  for  ever.”  This 
may  be  a little  too  strongly  put,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  Hunt’s 
realism,  which  rarely  if  ever  went  beyond 
realism. 

Scribner , in  “The  Field  of  Art,”  gives  a 
criticism  of  the  buildings  and  sculpture  of  the 
Buffalo  Exhibition,  but  in  default  of  illustra- 
tions one  cannot  gather  anything  special  from 
it,  except  that  we  note  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined that,  in  view  of  the  picturesque  quality 
of  the  park  in  which  the  exhibition  was 
situated,  the  exhibition  buildings  themselves 
should  be  laid  out  on  strictly  symmetrical  lines 
as  a contrast  ; which  seems  a right  view  to 
take. 

In  the  Century  “ Cole’s  Engravings  cf  Old 
Masters”  is  represented  by  an  engraving 
from  Wilkie’s  “Boys  Digging  for  Rats”  ; the 
light  and  shade  effect  of  the  picture  is  admir- 
ably translated  in  Mr.  Cole’s  broad  woodcut 
style,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well  he  has  got 
the  character  and  expression  of  the  faces,  on 
so  small  a scale,  without  departing  from  the 
prevalent  texture  :of  execution  of  the  whole 
engraving.  “The  Centre  of  the  World  of 
Steel”  (or  what  an  American  magazine  calls 
the  “ center  ”)  is  an  interesting  illustrated  article 
by  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  on  the  work  at  the 
Pittsburg  foundries. 

We  have  received  also  Harper,  the  Revue 
Generate,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , and 
Knowledge. 


Scale. 


THE  SETTING  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT.* 

BY  GAVIN  J.  BURNS,  B.SC.,  F.S.I, 


o -ops  -yi  Inch 

Microscopic  View  of  Portland  Cement  in  Course  of  Setting. 


Portland  cement,  as  commonly  manufac- 
tured, consists  of  a fine  powder  composed  of 
grains  of  irregular  shape,  varying  in  size 
from  T^ppth  to  ,^gth  of  an  inch,  and  averaging 
about  an  inch.  The  grains  are 

mostly  transparent  and  crystalline  in  structure. 
A few  opaque  grains  are  interspersed  among 
the  others. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  grains  is  27.  A 
bushel  measure  of  cement  weighs  about 
1 12  lbs.  when  loosely  filled.  This  is  equivalent 
to  a specific  gravity  of  rq.  Consequently, 
in  a bushel  of  cement  about  one-half  the  bulk 
is  cement  and  one-half  interstices.  The  weight 
of  a bushel  of  cement,  however,  is  of 
scientific  value,  because  the  apparent  heaviness 
of  the  cement  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the 
measure.  A small  measure  filled  with  cement 
is  only  a trifle  heavier  than  the  same  measure 
filled  with  water.  When  mixed  with  water 
and  allowed  to  set,  the  powder  absorbs  30  per 
cent,  of  water  and  yields  a pat  having  a specific 
gravity  when  wet  of  1^92  to  2-oi.  Briquettes 
made  for  testing,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
soak  for  a week  in  water  after  being  made, 
have  a specific  gravity  of  1-95  to  2-15  when 
dry.  A high  specific  gravity  generally  denotes 
a high  tensile  strength,  as  the  following 
examples  show  : — 


Specific  Gravity. 
2 '04 
2-05 
2*05 
2'08 
2-10 


Breaking  Strength  in 
lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

295 
325 
440 
460 
550 

The  above  specific  gravities  refer  to  the 
samples  when  dry.  If  they  were  saturated 
with  water  the  figures  would  be  4 or  5 per 
cent  higher. 

In  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  an 
absorbent  substance  like  a briquette  of  Port- 
land cement  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the 
absorption  of  water  during  the  process.  This 
can  be  easily  done  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Weigh  the  specimen  in  air  ; call  weight  in 
air  a.  Weigh  again  in  water  ; call  weight  in 
water  b.  Take  the  specimen  out  of  water 
immediately,  and  weigh  while  still  wet  a 
second  time  in  air  ; call  this  weight  c.  Then 
specific  gravity  equals  a/  ( c — b). 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  if 
a bushel  of  cement  weighs  112  lbs.,  it  shrinks 
about  10  per  cent,  in  bulk  when  set. 

Part  of  the  water  used  in  mixing  is  simply 
held  mechanically  in  the  pores  of  the  cement. 
This  water  evaporates  on  drying  in  a warm 

* This  is  reprinted  from  the  “Professional  Notes”  of 
the  Surveyors'  Institution  : but  the  diagram  showing  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  Portland  cement  in  setting  has 
been  specially  made  by  the  author  for  this  publication.  , 


place.  The  remainder  of  the  water  enters  into 
chemical  combination  with  the  cement  in  the 
form  of  a hydrate.  The  amount  of  water  in 
chemical  combination  varies  with  the  time  the 
cement  has  been  mixed.  If  a sample  of 
cement  is  mixed  and  allowed  to  dry  at  once, 
the  amount  of  water  chemically  retained  is 
about  7 per  cent.  After  the  sample  has  been 
kept  under  water  a week,  the  proportion 
increases  to  17  per  cent.  The  chemically- 
combined  water  is  driven  off  at  a dull  red 
heat.  Decomposition  begins,  however,  at  a 
lower  temperature.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a briquette  loses  its  strength  when  heated. 
Some  sample  briquettes  which  had  been  heated 
for  four  hours  to  a temperature  estimated  at 
500  deg.  were  found  to  have  been  reduced  to 
one-half  their  original  strength. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  the  process  whereby 
cement,  on  setting,  is  converted  into  a solid 
mass  has  never  been  fully  investigated.  The 
cement  itself  is  known  to  be  a compound  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  or  a mixture  of 
several  compounds  of  these  substances.  It  is 
also  known  that  setting  consists  essentially  in 
the  formation  of  a hydrate.  But  it  is  not 
known  precisely  why  the  formation  of 
hydrate  should  cause  the  cement  to  set.  Quick- 
lime combines  with  water  and  forms  a hydrate, 
but  does  not  set ; and  there  are  many  other 
substances  which  form  hydrates,  but  do  not 
show  the  phenomena  of  “ setting.”  Why, 
then,  should  the  combination  of  cement  with 
water  convert  it  into  a substance  harder  and 
more  durable  than  many  kinds  of  stone  ? 

Such  being  the  case,  I have  tried  to  ascer- 
tain what  information  on  the  subject  could  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  microscope.  A thin 
slice  cut  from  a briquette  of  cement  is  easily 
seen  to  be  a kind  of  conglomerate  composed 
of  opaque  particles  intermingled  with  trans- 
parent doubly-refracting  crystals.  In  order  to 
watch  the  process  of  setting  a little  cement 
may  ibe  dusted  on  a slide,  an  ordinary  cover 
glass  placed  over  it  and  fastened  down,  and 
the  whole  put  into  a dish  of  water.  On  ex- 
amining the  slide  with  a power  of  about 
200  from  time  to  time,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  grains  of  cement  become  covered  with 
tufts  of  acicular  crystals,  which  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  some  times  in  half  an  hour, 
sometimes  not  for  two  days.  The  crystals  are 
much  too  minute  for  their  form  to  be  observed, 
but  they  appear  to  be  of  uniform  width,  so 
may  be  assumed  to  be  prismatic.  The  crystals 
appear  to  grow  only  in  length,  the  width 
remaining  constant.  The  greatest  length  I 
have  observed  is  y^gth  of  an  inch.  The  width 
was  too  small  a quantity  to  be  measured  with 
the  powers  I have  used,  but  is  probably  under 


lo^ooth  of  an  inch.  The  tufts  of  crystals 
generally  spring  from  angles  or  prominences 
on  the  grains  of  cement.  The  crystals,  in  fact, 
somewhat  resemble  tufts  of  grass  growing  on 
rough  ground.  One  can  readily  understand 
how  the  growth  of  these  crystals  on  adjoining 
grains  of  cement,  by  interlacing  with  one 
another,  unites  the  whole  into  a solid  mass. 

Let  us  consider  a little  more  closely  the 
manner  of  formation  of  these  crystals.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  they  are  produced  by 
the  combination  of  water  with  some  constituent 
of  the  cement,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  con- 
stituent is  the  active  ingredient  which  causes 
the  cement  to  set.  Moreover,  the  definite 
form  of  the  crystals  implies  that  they  have  a 
definite  chemical  composition.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  crystals  are  deposited  from  their 
solution  in  water,  but  that  when  once  deposited 
they  cannot  be  again  dissolved.  It  appears, 
consequently,  that  Portland  cement  (or,  rather, 
some  one  of  its  constituents)  exists  in  two  forms, 
one  of  which  is  soluable  in  water  and  the 
other  an  insoluble  hydrate.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  to  this  fact  that  cement  owes  its  power  of 
setting. 

In  conclusion  I may  observe,  as  a matter  of 
practical  importance  in  the  testing  of  cement, 
that  the  setting  is  greatly  retarded  by  a low 
temperature.  A briquette  which  has  been 
kept  in  water  only  a few  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point  will  only  stand  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  stress  which  another  briquette 
will  stand  which  has  been  kept  for  the  same 
time  in  water  at  60  deg. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  ap- 
pearance presented  by  Portland  cement  while 
setting,  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— A special  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  5th  inst., 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Kerr,  the  President,  in  the 
chair.  The  Chairman  referred  in  fitting  terms 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  M.  Brydon,  London, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  an  expression  of  the 
Association’s  regret  and  sympathy  be  sent  to 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  awarded  to  all  who  had  contributed 
directly  to  the  success  of  the  recent  visitations, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild,  of  the  Geolo  ical  Survey, 
being  specially  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  “ geological  ramble  ” in  the  Queen’s  Park. 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  Durham,  Hexham,  and  Chesters,  with 
the  view  of  conveying  a general  idea  of  the 
character  and  aspect  of  the  principal  buildings, 
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&c.,  to  be  visited  on  the  occasion  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s annual  excursion  on  the  14th  and  15th 
inst.  His  remarks  were  illustrated  by  lantern 
transparencies. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland. — A special  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland 
was  held  at  the  Institute  Rooms,  20,  Lincoln- 
place,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  the 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  “ The  attention 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland  has  been  directed  to 
recurring  instances  in  which  county  surveyors, 
under  the  new  establishment  of  county  councils, 
are  engaging  in  private  practice,  both  in 
architectural  and  engineering  work.  This 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  service  it  is  desirable  that  the  county 
councils  should  avail  themselves  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  Section  115,  Sub- 
Section  18,  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
arrangements  with  the  county  surveyors  as 
will  enable  them  to  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  their  official  duties." 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archeological  Institute.— At  the 
general  meeting,  Wednesday,  June  5,  Sir 
Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  gave  an  account 
of  the  exploration  of  the  cairn  at  Gop,  near 
Prestatyn,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd,  and  of  the  cave  discovered  close  by. 
The  cairn,  called  in  local  talk  the  tomb  of 
Queen  Boadicea,  consisted  of  a pile  of  blocks 
of  limestone  330  ft.  long,  223  ft.  wide,  and 
46  ft.  high.  A shaft  was  sunk  in  the  centre  to 
the  level  of  the  solid  rock,  and  from  this  three 
drift  ways  were  carried  along  the  line  of  the 
rock  to  a distance  of  30  ft.  with  but  negative 
results,  the  only  remains  met  with  being  a few 
bones  of  sheep  or  goat,  hog,  and  ox  or  horse  of 
the  usual  prehistoric  refuse-heap  type.  The 
stones  were  too  loose  to  allow  the  exploration  to 
be  carried  on  further  without  timbering,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  satisfactorily  to  explore 
the  heap  without  removing  the  whole  of  the 
stones.  The  cairn  probably  marks  the  position 
of  the  sepulchral  cave  which  was  discovered 
below  at  a distance  of  141  ft.  The  site 
of  this  cave  was  marked  by  a fox  earth, 
which  completely  covered  the  entrance.  On 
cutting  into  it,  the  broad  opening  of 
the  cave  was  revealed,  filled  with  three 
distinct  deposits.  On  the  rocky  floor  of  the 
interior  of  the  cave  was  a stiff  yellow  clay,  from 
one  to  two  feet  thick,  belonging  to  the  glacial 
period,  and  without  any  fossil  remains.  Above 
this  was  a layer  of  grey  clay — 2 ft. — containing 
the  remains  of  the  cave  hycena,  bison,  stag, 
reindeer,  roedeer,  horse,  and  woolly  rhinoceros. 
Above  this,  extruding  to  the  roof  of  the  cavern, 
was  a prehistoric  accumulation  about  6 ft.  thick, 
containing  bones  of  the  domestic  animals  used 
for  food  by  man,  proved  by  the  associated 
pottery  to  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age.  It  was 
largely  a refuse  heap  accumulated  during  the 
time  it  was  occupied  by  man.  As  this  was 
worked  away  towards  the  inside  a large 
number  of  bones  were  met  with  underneath 
slabs  of  stone,  and  when  these  were  removed  a 
wall  became  visible,  built  of  rubble  stone,  about 
4 ft.  high  and  4 ft.  long.  This  proved  to  be  one 
ut  three  walls  of  a sepulchral  chamber,  the 
fourth  being  formed  by  the  inner  wall  of  the  cave. 
Inside  were  the  remains  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
skeletons  of  various  ages,  which  had  been  buried 
in  successive  times  in  a contracted  posture. 
Associated  with  them  were  fragments  of 
pottery  of  the  Bronze  Age,  two  links 
of  jet  or  kimmeridge  coal,  and  a carefully 
ground  flint  flake,  looking  almost  like  the  blade 
of  an  ivory  paper  knife.  The  examination  of 
the  skulls  proved  that  the  predominant  type 
was  that  of  the  long  oval-headed  inhabitants  of 
the  district  in  the  Neolithic  Age,  while  two 
were  round  heads  belonging  to  the  later 
Goidelic  conquerors  of  Britain  in  the  Bronze 
Age.  One  of  these  was  a female  skull.  This 
association  of  the  two  races  in  one  family  vault 
affords  clear  proof  that  at  this  time  the  fusion 
of  peoples  had  begun,  which  has  been  going 
on  ever  since,  a fusion  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Iberic  tongue  gradually  became  obliterated. 
In  later  times  the  arrival  of  the  Brythonic 
peoples  caused  in  its  turn  Gaelic  to  yield  place 
to  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  to  be  represented 
mainly  by  isolated  names  of  places  and  rivers. 


Professor  Dawkins  thought  it  very  probable 
that  the  cairn  was  made  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
family  sepulchre. — Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  read  a 
paper  on  “ Mediaeval  Lavatories,”  illustrating  his 
subject  with  a drawing  of  the  twelfth  century 
example  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  He  gave 
a list  of  remaining  examples,  chiefly  monastic, 
divided  into  two  classes — those  with  circular 
or  octagonal  plan,  and  those  with  rectangular 
plan.  Of  these  the  first  class  contained  all  the 
earlier  examples.  Referring  to  the  lavatories 
at  Canterbury  and  at  Mellifont,  visited  in  1900 
by  the  Institute,  he  noted  the  persistency  of 
the  opinion  held  by  a former  generation 
of  antiquaries,  that  these  buildings  were 
baptistries  ; at  Canterbury  the  authorities  went 
so  far  as  to  place  a font  in  the  upper  chamber 
there,  by  way  of  restoring  the  building  to  its 
original  use.  The  description  of  the  great 
lavatory  at  Durham,  from  the  “ Rites  of 
Durham,”  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  these  structures  in  the  larger 
monastic  houses.  Of  the  second  class  with 
rectangular  plan,  a very  fine  specimen  existed 
at  Gloucester  in  the  north  wall  of  the  cloister, 
complete  except  for  the  lead  linings  of  the 
water-trough.  This  form  was  the  usual  one 
for  domestic  lavatories,  which  were  sometimes 
very  large,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  which  it  is 
recorded  that  a hundred  knights  and  ladies 
could  wash  there  at  the  same  time. 

British  Archeological  Association. — 
The  concluding  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Blashill,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, presiding.  Mr.  E.  W.  Fry,  of  Dover,  sent 
photographs  of  the  Romano-British  pottery 
recently  discovered  at  Walmer  and  a plan  of 
the  site,  with  some  interesting  notes.  Among 
the  exhibits  were  two  antique  candlesticks  of 
iron  of  peculiar  construction,  probably  of  Dutch 
origin,  shown  by  Dr.  Winstone,  who  also 
exhibited  some  leaf-shaped  and  some  barbed 
arrow-heads  with  modern  mounts.  Dr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch  read  a paper  on  “ Some  Aspects  of 
the  Life  and  Times  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,” 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  celebration  of 
the  millenary  of  Alfred  would  have  been 
one  of  the  more  prominent  events  of  the 
year  had  it  not  been  for  other  imperial 
causes  which  had  acted  adversely  in  this 
respect.  As  it  was,  however,  London  by  a 
special  exhibition  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Winchester  by  a special  congress,  were  pre- 
paring to  honour  Alfred’s  name  and  fame,  and 
thus  the  two  cities  with  which  Alfred  was  very 
closely  connected  would  be  doing  something 
to  remind  us  of  his  time.  Dr.  Birch  recapitu- 
lated, at  some  length  and  in  well-chosen  words, 
the  familiar  story  of  the  King’s  life,  his  youthful 
years,  his  afflictions,  his  predilections,  his  wars, 
and  his  occupations,  brushing  away,  as  he  did 
so,  many  apocryphal  stories  that  have  grown 
up  round  the  hero,  and  devoted  considerable 
time  to  a critical  exposition  of  the  archaeology 
of  the  “Alfred  Jewel”  and  other  cognate 
relics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goldsmiths’  and 
enamellers’  arts,  and  to  a description  of  the 
numerous  literary  works  on  which  Alfred 
occupied  himself. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — A visit  was 
made  by  the  members  and  associates 
of  this  Society  on  the  12th  inst.  to 
the  air-compressing  station  for  the  Shone 
system  of  sewage  ejection  at  the  Sewage  dis- 
posal works,  Erith,  Kent,  and  the  engineering 
works  of  Messrs.  Fraser  & Chalmers,  which 
are  also  situate  at  Erith.  The  party  first  visited 
the  air-compressing  station  of  the  Erith  sewage 
disposal  works,  where  there  are  four  gas- 
engine  air-compressors,  two  sets  in  duplicate. 
AH  four  engines  have  automatic  arrangements 
for  throwing  the  air-cylinders  out  of  work 
when  the  working  pressure  in  the  receiver  is 
reached.  The  Shone  ejector  system  has  been 
fully  described  in  our  columns  on  former  occa- 
sions. The  party  subsequently  visited  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Fraser  & Chalmers,  which 
have  been  in  operation  for  about  ten  years,  and 
are  well  equipped  with  modern  tools  and 
appliances.  The  manufactures  carried  on  are 
gold  and  silver  mining  machinery,  hoisting  and 
pumping  engines.  Riedler  patent  mechanically 
controlled  valves  are  used  for  pumps  and  air 
compressors.  In  the  machine  and  fitting-shop 
is  a pit  Soft,  long  by  20ft.  wide  and  Sft.  deep, 
covered  with  a removable  floor,  so  that  in 
erecting  vertical  engines  there  is  a vertical 
height  under  the  crane  of  45  ft.  The  works 
are  connected  by  rail  with  the  South-Eastern 


railway,  and  cars  can  be  loaded  direct  from  the 
machine  shop  cranes. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  8,  a large  party  of 
the  members  were,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
engineers,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Brereton,  enabled  to  inspect  the  Kew  Bridge 
works.  They  were  shown  over  by  the  resident 
engineer,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dana,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  contractor  by  his  son,  Mr.  Alexander  Gibb. 
The  work  of  reconstructing  Kew  Bridge  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parts  : — 1.  Construction 
of  a temporary  bridge  ; 2.  Removal  of  the  old 
bridge  ; 3.  Construction  of  the  new  bridge. 
The  temporary  bridge  was  begun  in  March, 
1899,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  on  October  12 
of  the  same  year.  It  consists  of  an  18-ft.  road- 
way, with  two  5-ft.  footways  carried  on  timber 
trestles  and  piles,  and  is  about  300  yards  in 
length.  For  the  river  traffic  three  openings 
are  provided,  a central  one  of  75-ft.,  a northern 
one  of  40-ft.,  and  a southern  one  of  50-ft.  clear 
span,  the  roadway  being  carried  across  these  by 
trough  flooring  resting  on  plate  girders,  from 
which  the  footpaths  are  bracketed  out.  The 
roadway  is  wood  paved  throughout.  The 
removal  of  the  old  seven-arched  bridge  was 
begun  directly  the  temporary  bridge  had  been 
thrown  open  to  traffic.  The  parapets,  roadway, 
and  filling  above  the  arches  were  first  removed, 
then  centres  were  successively  placed  under 
the  arches  and  the  latter  were  removed  course 
by  course.  The  old  pier  foundations,  which 
have  given  some  trouble  to  get  out,  are  laid  on 
timber  platforms  sunk  from  3 ft.' to  10  ft.  below 
low  water  line.  The  old  bridge  is  now  all 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  foundations 
of  the  two  central  piers  and  a portion  of  the 
approach  viaduct  and  piers.  The  new  bridge 
consists  of  three  elliptical  spans,  a central  one 
of  133  ft.  and  two  side  spans  of  116  ft.  6 in. 
each,  with  a central  headway  of  20  ft.  above 
T.H.W.  The  width  between  parapets  is  55  ft., 
or  more  than  double  that  of  the  old  bridge,  and 
the  gradient  of  the  approaches  is  1 in  40.  The 
arches  are  of  granite  throughout,  and  in  the 
piers  and  abutments  the  granite  is  backed  with 
brindle  brickwork  in  cement.  Over  the  piers 
there  are  to  be  four  shields,  carved  in 
granite,  bearing  the  arms  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  respectively.  The  outline  of 
the  voussoirs  is  brought  into  relief  by  heavy 
rock  facing  with  rusticated  joints.  Both  pier 
and  abutment  foundations  were  put  in  by 
means  of  whole  timber  (single  row)  sheet 
piling  cofferdams,  tongued  and  grooved, 
and  driven  5 ft.  below  the  finished  foundation 
level,  which  for  the  piers  is  16  ft.  below  the 
bed  of  the  river  or  14  ft.  into  the  London 
clay.  A month  ago  the  north  abutment  had 
been  built  up  to  springing  level,  and  three 
courses  of  arching  had  been  laid  before  the 
centering  ribs,  which  are  to  carry  the  arching 
during  construction,  are  erected.  The  north 
pier  is  built  up  to  springing  level  ; the  south 
pier  foundation  is  excavated,  and  the  concrete 
is  being  put  in  ; and  the  south  abutment  coffer- 
dam is  being  driven  preparatory  to  excavating. 
The  granite  is  obtained  from  Cornwall  and 
Scotland,  that  from  the  latter  being  exclusively 
used  for  the  parapets  and  finer  work.  The 
bridge  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  next  year  (1902).  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  Easton  Gibb,  of  Aberdeen. 


Architecture  <\t  the  Royal  Academy.— By 
a mistake,  in  our  last  issue  we  attributed  the  design 
for  the  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
(No.  1,652  in  the  Royal  Academy)  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Blomfield  ; it  is  by  his  brother,  Mr.  C.  J.  Blomfield. 

Catholic  Church,  Newtown,  Huntingdon. 
— A Catholic  church,  to  be  known  as  St.  Michael's, 
has  been  erected  at  Newtown,  Huntingdon.  It  is 
from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Croote,  of  Brampton,  the 
building  work  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  M.  Allen 
of  the  same  village.  The  stone  carving  has  been 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Baxter.  The  building  is 
in  the  Romanesque  style  The  main  entrance 
is  facing  the  road,  by  way  of  a porch.  In  plan 
the  building  is  cruciform,  the  sanctuary  being 
apsidal,  the  arim  of  the  cross  being  formed  by 
the  Lady  chapel  and  a small  sacristy.  By  a con- 
venient extension  the  latter  can  be  entered  under 
cover  from  the  priest's  residence.  Adjoining  the 
sacristy  is  the  confessional.  The  small  gallery  over 
the  porch  j provides  accommodation  for  the  organ 
and  choir.  Ancaster  stone  is  used  in  the  interior  of 
the  building,  and  the  quoins  and  dressings  outside 
are  of  Weldon  stone,  while  the  structure  is  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  aisle,  sanctuary  and  Lady 
chapel  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  but  under  the 
seats  the  flooring  is  of  wood.  The  steps  to  the 
sanctuary  are  of  the  hard  grey  York  stone.  A low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  warms  the  building. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Simplex  Steel  Conduit  Company, 
Limited,  of  Coventry-street,  Birmingham,  have 
sent  us  an  illustrated  price-list  of  their  steel 
conduits  and  fittings  for  installing  the  electric 
light  in  buildings.  The  conduit  system  of 
wiring  has  many  points  in  its  favour,  and  is 
being  extensively  adopted  all  over  the  country. 
We  notice  that  there  has  been  a reduction  in 
the  prices  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  fittings,  and 
many  improved  forms  of  accessories  are 
described.  They  have  also  sent  us  a small 
book  on  “ Conduit  Wiring  and  Erection,”  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  which  contains  a clear 
description  of  the  method  of  installing  the 
‘ Simplex " system  of  steel  conduits.  This 
book  is  a thoroughly  practical  one,  containing 
many  valuable  hints  on  points  connected  with 
electric  wiring  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  described  elsewhere.  We  would  men- 
tion specially  the  diagrams  given  for 
“looping  in”  and  “looping  back,”  and  the 
description  of  the  methods  of  getting  the  con- 
duits round  obstructions  like  cornices,  J_  iron 
girders  or  beams. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  have  sent  us  their  illustrated 
catalogue  of  electric  fire-alarms.  They  seem 
t a have  worked  out  a very  efficient  system  of 
fire-brigade  calls,  which  can  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  Walthamstow  and  Tottenham.  The 
alarm-pull  is  so  constructed  that  when  it  is 
pulled  out  the  handle  is  locked,  and  a bell 
rings,  showing  that  the  signal  has  been 
received  at  the  station.  This  is  also  a great 
assistance  in  the  detection  of  false  alarms. 
When  the  signal  is  received  at  the  station  the 
attendant  puts  the  plug  in  the  hole  underneath 
the  fallen  shutter  on  the  switchboard,  and 
listens  to  the  telephone.  If  it  is  a real  alarm 
he  will  hear  the  bell  ringing  in  the  post,  but  if 
it  is  merely  a short  circuit  -of  the  wires 
no  sound  will  be  heard,  and  hence  the  brigade 
vvill  not  be  called  out  unnecessarily.  In  addi- 
tion, the  General  Electric  Company  provide  a 
most  ingenious  pocket  telephone  containing  a 
combined  transmitter  and  receiver  with  a tele- 
scopic action,  which  can  be  readily  attached  to 
the  fire-alarm  pillar,  so  that  communication  can 
be  made  by  a fireman  with  headquarters 
directly,  and  further  help  summoned  or  counter- 
manded. This  pocket  telephone  will  also  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  inspectors,  who  will  be  able 
to  make  periodic  rounds  and  test  all  the  street 
posts  without  any  risk  of  calling  out  the  brigade. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  General 

Electric  Company  a catalogue  describing 
their  “ Geeko  ” telephones.  We  think  that  this 
telephone  will  prove  a great  boon  to  house- 
holders. The  use  of  telephones  for  private 
inter-communication  is  far  too  much  neglected 
in  this  country.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  National  Telephone 
Company  hold  a monopoly  for  the  erection  of 
telephones.  The  telephones  illustrated  in  this 
catalogue  are  low-priced,  and  the  cheap  bell- 
push  telephone  which  can  be  added  to  any 
system  of  electric  bells  ought  to  popularise 
telephony  for  household  purposes.  Both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America  private  telephones 
are  used,  we  might  almost  say  universally,  and 
it  seems  a pity  that  such  a great  convenience 
should  not  be  more  widely  used  in  this  country. 

They  have  also  sent  us  their  catalogue  of 

“ Freezor  ” electric  fans  and  small  - power 
motors  for  continuous  and  alternating  currents. 
The  desk  and  table  fans  only  take  the  same 
current  as  an  8 c.-p.  lamp,  and  by  a simple 
regulating  switch  they  can  be  made  to  run  at 
three  different  speeds.  The  small  bracket- 
fans,  being  provided  with  lugs  for  screwing  on 
the  wall,  can  easily  be  placed  in  the  most 
advantageous  places  for  dealing  with  vitiated 
air.  The  “Freezor”  slow-speed  ceiling-fans 
are  very  similar  to  a type  of  fan  that  is  very 
extensively  used  in  America.  In  India,  where 
electric  power  is  available,  ceiling-fans  have 
entirely  superseded  hand-driven  punkahs. 
From  a sanitary  point  of  view  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  very  desirable.  “ The 
Edison  ” electric-motor  fan  is  a small  cheap 
combined  fan  and  motor,  which  works  very 
well  with  a primary  battery.  The  catalogue 
also  contains  descriptions  of  electric  blowers 
for  smiths’  fires,  brazing  forges,  forcing  the 
draught  of  boilers,  and  for  ship  and  mine  use. 
The  motors  can  be  made  for  either  direct  or 
alternating  current  supply,  but  to  obtain  a slow 
speed  with  alternating  currents  of  high 
frequency  is  more  difficult  than  with  direct 
currents,  and  the  motors  are  therefore  more 
costly. 


Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  Limited,  of  Salford 
Ironworks,  Manchester,  send  us  a copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  their  “ Pocket  Catalogue  and 
Tables  of  Useful  Information.”  Part  I.  of  this 
little  book  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  description 
and  illustration  of  electrical  machines,  and 
there  is  a good  deal  of  information  in 
tabular  form  which  ought  to  be  of  service  to 
architects  and  engineers.  Part  II.  contains  a 
selection  of  tables  and  notes  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  most  engineering  note-books.  Some 
of  the  matter  is  clearly  original,  and  the  whole 
of  this  part  appears  to  be  thoroughly  up  to 
date.  Many  of  the  tables  naturally  bear  upon 
electrical  engineering,  but  others,  especially 
those  relative  to  the  economisation  of  steam 
and  power  transmission,  are  of  general 
interest. 

Messrs.  Easton  & Co.,  Limited,  of  Erith  and 
London,  send  us  a pamphlet  descriptive  of  the 
“ Schmidt  system  of  utilising  highly  superheated 
steam.”  It  has  been  recognised  for  many 
years  by  engineers  that  the  condensation  of 
steam  in  various  parts  of  an  engine  must 
necessarily  occasion  considerable  loss,  and  the 
attempt  was  made  long  ago  to  reduce  such 
condensation  by  the  use  of  superheated  steam. 
Serious  difficulties  were  encountered  in  con- 
nexion with  early  applications  of  high  super- 
heating, occurring  partly  in  the  superheater 
and  partly  in  the  engine.  In  the  case  of  the 
superheater  it  was  found  that  the  tubes  were 
apt  to  be  burnt  out  rapidly,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  engine  trouble  was  experienced  owing  to 
the  construction  being  unsuitable  for  high  tem- 
peratures, and  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  lubri- 
cants capable  of  withstanding  the  degree  of  heat 
involved.  In  Mr.  Schmidt’s  system  of  super- 
heating the  difficulties  in  question  have  been 
successfully  overcome,  and  owing  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  lubricants  with  a very  high 
flash-point,  no  difficulty  is  now  experienced  in 
maintaining  efficient  lubrication.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  some  hundreds  of  engines  are  in  opera- 
tion on  the  Schmidt  system  with  steam  at  the 
high  temperature  of  600  deg.  Fahr.  in  the 
cylinders,  and  without  undue  wear  and  tear  of 
the  working  parts.  A full  account  of  the 
system  is  given  in  the  book,  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers  for  further  particulars.  In  it  will 
also  be  found  some  interesting  records  of 
investigations  by  Professor  Ewing,  F.R.S.,  of 
Cambridge  University,  and  Professor  Lewicki, 
of  Dresden,  and  some  reports  by  Mr.  Bryan 
Donkin,  of  London.  The  Schmidt  system  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  it  is  now  to  be  exploited  in  the  British 
Empire  by  the  company  that  has  acquired  the 
works  and  business  carried  on  for  many  years 
by  Messrs.  Easton,  Anderson,  & Goolden,  at 
the  Erith  Ironworks,  Kent. 

The  Steel  Armoured  Insulating  Conduit  and 
Accessories  Company,  of  63,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  have  sent  us  their  illustrated  catalogue 
of  conduits  for  electric  wiring.  They  state 
that  the  cost  of  their  system  is  only  5 per 
cent,  more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  total  ex- 
penditure for  a complete  electric  installation. 
As  shown  from  the  full  instructions  given  in 
this  catalogue,  the  piping  can  be  installed  by 
any  ordinary  plumber  who  has  the  assistance 
of  a wireman  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  con- 
duits required.  Its  erection  is  carried  out  in 
the  same  way  as  the  pipes  for  gas  and  water  ; 
the  best  time  for  putting  them  in  is  before  any 
plastering  has  been  done.  The  wires  and 
porcelain  connexion  fittings  are  put  in  when 
the  main  building  operations  are  completed, 
but  before  the  final  decorations  are  finished. 
For  high-class  wiring  we  think  that  this  system 
is  very  desirable. 

Husson’s  Safety  Acetylene  Syndicate  sends 
us  a catalogue  of  generators,  purifiers,  and 
fittings  for  acetylene  lighting  installations. 
The  generator  made  by  this  syndicate  is  one  of 
the  non-automatic  description,  and  is  used  in 
connexion  with  a gasholder  large  enough  to 
contain  all  the  gas  made  from  a charge  of  car- 
bide. Non-automatic  generators  are,  in  our 
opinion,  decidedly  preferable  to  the  automatic 
class,  although  the  comparatively  large  gas- 
holder required  for  the  former  adds  considerably 
to  the  initial  cost  of  the  installation.  The  gas- 
holder should  always  be  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  contain  more  gas  than  will  be  consumed  dur- 
ing any  one  evening.  The  prices  for  large  gas- 
holders vary  from  130/.  for  one  of  500  cubic  feet 
capacity  to  310L  for  one  of  2,000  cubic  feet 
capacity.  The  price  quoted  for  carbide  is  23s. 
to  27s.  per  cwt.  A list  of  prices  is  given  for 
installations  of  various  sizes,  the  price  of  a 


each  consuming  £ cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour, 
b.eing  35/-  The  prices  quoted  for  the  installa- 
tions do  not  include  prices  for  the  pipe  con- 
nexions between  the  generator,  purifier,  and 
gasholder. 

Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers,  of  Gracechurch- 
street,  London,  send  us  a copy  of  “ Standards 
and  Tables  of  Constructional  Steelwork,”  com- 
piled by  Ernest  Homan  and  Leopold  Mensch. 
This  work,  in  pocket-book  form,  is  an  excellent 
production,  giving  sections  of  and  particulars 
relative  to  girders,  joists,  stanchions,  and 
columns,  as  well  as  full  information  as  to  the 
bases  adopted  for  all  the  calculations  involved. 
We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  due  prominence 
is  given  to  the  important  questions  of  deflection 
in  girders,  and  the  effects  of  eccentric  loading 
in  connexion  with  stanchions  and  columns. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  few  similar  works  pub- 
lished in  this  country  which  contain  such 
details  as  every  architect  ought  to  possess 
relative  to  constructional  steel. 

Mr.  William  Key  sends  us  a pamphlet  con- 
taining a description  and  recommendation  of 
his  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  on  the 
Plenum  principle.  While  we  agree  with  much 
that  he  says,  and  especially  as  to  the  inefficacy 
of  what  is  called  “ natural  ventilation,”  he  does 
not  benefit  his  case  by  decrying  every  other 
system.  There  are  cases  in  which  extract 
ventilation  is  better  than  plenum.  It  is  absurd, 
also,  to  try  to  persuade  people  that  mechanical 
ventilation  is  cheaper  than  any  other. 

Mr.  W.  Duncan  Tucker  sends  us  an  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  his  horticultural  buildings, 
conservatories,  winter  gardens,  ferneries,  &c. 
The  illustrations  for  the  most  part  represent 
buildings  actually  erected.  The  catalogue  in- 
cludes also  plant  frames,  boilers,  and  hot-water 
pipes  and  connexions. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Herbert,  Cornbrook  Park  Works, 
Manchester,  sends  a sheet  containing  descrip- 
tion and  illustrations  of  his  " Eccentric  Sawing 
Machine,”  “ Girder  Saw,”  and  “ Vertical 
Sawing  Machine."  In  all  these  a special 
principle  is  acted  on,  to  the  effect  that  “lew 
teeth  in  action  make  fast  cutting,”  because  in 
cutting  a wide  section  the  weight  of  the  saw  is 
distributed  over  so  many  teeth  that  they  tend 
to  slip  over  the  work  without  cutting.  This 
in  fact,  only  common  sense,  though  Mr. 
Herbert  may  be  right  in  saying  that  it  is  often 
not  acted  on.  In  describing  the  “Eccentric” 
sawing  machine  he  says  : — 

‘The  guides  of  the  saw  frame  are  mounted  on  an 
eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  the  eccentric  being  so 
geared  as  to  make  a portion  of  a revolution  alter 
every  twenty  strokes  of  the  saw.  The  effect  is  to 
periodically  change  the  inclination  of  the  saw. 
causing  it  to  constantly  cut  on  a ‘ corner’  instead  of 
bearing  on  the  whole  width  of  the  work.  This 
greatly  increases  the  cutting  speed,  and  permits  of 
the  u?e  of  a thin  fast  cutting  blade  under  a light 
weight,  with  consequent  freedom  from  buckling.” 

Messrs.  Craker  & Dunmore  (Harrow)  send 
a leaflet  describing  their  “ Harrovian  ” water 
waste  preventor.  To  render  it  intelligible  they 
should  have  appended  a larger  and  clearer 
diagram.  The  following  is  their  own  descrip- 
tion of  its  working  : — 

“ The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows 
When  the  float  is  down  the  valve  is  open  and 
water  flows  freely  into  the  upper  cistern,  rind  when 
nearly  full  overflows  by  the  pipe  and  charges  the 
lower  cistern  to  such  a level  that  the  float  rises 
sufficiently  to  close  the  valve,  whereupon  the  supply 
of  water  ceases. 

But  after  the  valve  is  closed  there  remains  tem- 
porarily in  top  cistern  a quantity  of  water  which 
passes  through  the  after  flush-hole  arranged  in  pipe 
and  descends  into  the  lower  cistern,  idling  it  to  a 
higher  level,  therefore  giving  the  float  greater 
buoyant  force,  so  that  it  keeps  the  valve  closed 
when  the  pressure  in  the  service-pipe  is  consider- 
ably raised." 

Messrs.  E.  & F.  N.  Spon  send  a catalogue  of 
books  published  by  them  in  connexion  with 
architectural  and  building  subjects. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Phillips  sends  us  a catalogue  of  the 
productions  of  the  Emlyn  works  at  Newport 
(Mon.),  including  portable  and  semi-portable 
engines,  and  some  specially  designed  mortar- 
mills,  intended  to  resist  the  hard  wear  from 
efficiently  grinding  such  materials  as  old  bricks, 
clinkers,  ashes,  &c.  There  is  also  the  Emlyn 
mortar  mill,  in  which  the  mill  is  combined 
with  engine  and  boiler,  for  economy  of  space 
and  convenience  in  moving  it  from  one  situa- 
tion to  another.  The  catalogue  also  includes 
the  “ Acme  ” stone-breaker  and  brick-breaker, 
travelling  cranes,  crab-winches,  &c. 


gash°lder,  and  purifier  to  supply  Messrs.  Moffatt  & Eastmead,  Limited,  send 
ior  eight  hours  twenty  :2-candle  power  flames,  I us  some  sheets  illqstrative  of  their  hydraulic 
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and  electric  lifts  of  different  types.  Attention 
is  specially  directed  to  the  patent  safety  self- 
suslaining  lifts  of  this  firm,  in  which  the 
hoisting  machine  is  fitted  with  a self-sustaining 
shaft  in  place  of  the  usual  worm  gear,  and  has 
an  automatic  mechanical  stop  action  to  prevent 
over-winding.  Moffatt’s  feed-water  heater  for 
steam  boilers  forms  the  subject-matter  of 
another  sheet  issued  by  the  same  firm. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  send  us  a small 
pamphlet  briefly  describing  the  main  features 
of  the  principal  forms  of  their  lifts.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  safeguards  against  various 
forms  of  accident,  the  Otis  Elevators  are  fitted 
with  a speed-governor  limiting  the  speed  of 
the  car  to  the  velocity  for  which  the  governor 
has  been  set,  and  the  action  of  this  device  is 
quite  independent  of  the  ropes.  In  case  these 
should  break,  the  governor  would  bring  into 
action  the  safety  apparatus  attached  to  the  lift 
cage.  An  Otis  speciality  is  a very  neat  type  of 
electric  lift  for  private  houses.  This  lift  is 
operated  by  push-buttons  at  the  landing  doors 
and  in  the  car.  The  car  stops  automatically  at 
the  la  'ding  corresponding  with  the  button 
pressed,  and  the  door  cannot  be  opened  until 
il  at  land  ng  has  been  reached,  while  the  car 
c;  nnot  b removed  until  the  door  has  again 
been  close  I. 

Messrs.  Pilkington  Bros.  (St.  Helens)  send  us 
a pamphlet  containing  a description  of  their 
wired  rolled  glass,  which  has  before  been 
referred  to  in  our  columns,  and  a description 
of  the  result  of  a test  of  its  tire-resisting 
qualities,  apparently  made  at  their  own  works. 
A reprint  of  a test  by  an  independent  authority 
would,  however,  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  John  Jones  (Chelsea)  sends  a new 
descriptive  catalogue  of  his  drain  testing  and 
cleaning  appliances,  to  the  excellent  character 
of  which  we  have  borne  testimony  on  former 
occasions.  Among  articles  under  the  head  of 
sewage-cleaning  apparatus  are  some  which  we 
believe  we  have  not  before  mentioned  ; the 
double  sewage  scraper,  with  a backward  and 
forward  action,  for  penetrating  the  collected 
sludge  and  then  drawing  it  back  ; and  the 
“ crow’s  toe  ” or  grappling  hook,  with  a wheel 
for  running  along  the  invert  of  the  sewer,  and 
which  is  for  use  in  searching  for  lools  or  in 
dragging  sewers.  Mr.  Jones  sends  also  a sheet 
of  small  illustrations  of  sanitary  specialities. 

Messrs.  J.  Sagar  & Co.  send  a list  (not  illus- 
trated) of  their  woodworking  machinery.  They 
are  quite  right  in  their  suggestion  that  the 
lowest-priced  machine  is  not  necessarily  the 
cheapest. 

The  British  Uralite  Company  send  a sheet  of 
particulars  as  to  the  fireproof  and  non-con- 
Hucting  material  which  they  have  named 
Uralite,  and  which  is  composed  of  asbestos 
fibre  and  mineral  substances  only.  We  have 
already  mentioned  it  with  approval  in  con- 
nexion with  the  exhibit  at  the  Building  Trades’ 
Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Sandell  & Co.  send  us  an 
illustrated  catalogue  of  their  doors,  balusters, 
closet-fittings,  &c , and  full-size  sections  of 
skirtings,  handrails,  and  other  mouldings. 

Messrs.  Mason  (Manchester)  send  a prospectus 
and  illustration  of  their  “ Runwell  ” patent 
lavatory,  which  has  a siphonic  discharge  in- 
stead of  the  usual  waste  and  overflow,  the 
action  of  which  operates  in  cleansing  the 
waste  outlet  and  keeping  it  clear,  and  does 
away  with  the  brass  plug  and  washer,  &c. 
When  not  in  action  the  siphon  bell  forms  a 
trap  with  a 2-in.  seal. 

The  B.  & S.  Folding  Gate  Company  send 
us  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  steel  rolling 
doors,  shutters,  and  partitions  made  by  the 
KinnearManufacturing  Company,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio  (for  whom  we  presume  the  Folding  Gate 
Company  are  the  British  agents).  The  steel 
shutters  seem  to  be  made  of  a great  size,  one 
illustration  showing  a single  shutter  covering 
an  opening  35  ft.  6 in.  wide  by  20  ft.  high.  An 
illustration  is  shown  of  the  interior  of  the  Art 
Institute  at  Chicago,  the  internal  openings  in 
which  are  fitted  with  Kinnear  steel  rolling 
doors,  thus  isolating  any  room  at  pleasure 
and  without  any  difficulty.  Attention  is 
also  drawn  to  the  building  on  the  Knox 
estate,  at  St.  Louis,  which  is  furnished 
with  twenty-six  Kinnear  steel  rolling  shutters 
which  close  automatically  in  case  of  fire. 
Then  there  are  external  shutters  shown  in 
another  illustration,  which  are  always  open 
except  in  case  of  fire,  when  they  close  auto-, 
matically  at  150  deg.  of  heat.  But  can  they  be  , 
depended  on  to  act  in  this  way  after  a long) 
period  of  inaction  ? That  is  the  important 


question.  The  catalogue  includes  directions 
for  erecting  the  Kinnear  doors  and  shutters. 
We  are  certainly  disposed  to  believe  in  their 
high  protective  qualities,  with  the  above  reserva- 
tion in  regard  to  limit  of  endurance. 

Mr.  John  P.  White  sends  us  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  garden  furniture  of  the  excellent 
and  artistic  quality  for  which  his  firm  is  now 
famous.  This  includes  designs  for  trellis-work, 
dovecots,  sundials,  seats,  &c.,  all  designed  in  a 
good  and  sensible  style,  and  illustrated  in 
artistic  drawings. 

t— 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Early  Defensive  Earthworks. — By  J. 

Chalkley  Gould.  (The  Bedford  Press.) 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making.  By 
Thos.  H.  Mawson.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  (B  T.  Batsford.) 

Some  Architectural  Works  of  Inigo  Jones. 
By  H.  Inigo  Triggs  and  Henry  Tanner,  jun.  (B.  T. 
Batsford  ) 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  SS.  Mary,  Peter, 
and  Paul,  PERSHORE.  By  Francis  B.  Andrews, 
A R.T  B.A  (Midland  Educational  Company,  Bir- 
mingham.) 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  cutting  may,  I think, 
find  a place  in  your  journal.  Dr.  Anderson’s 
straightlorward  protect  is  a fine  example  to 
some  of  our  weak-kneed  assessors. 

But  it  is  only  just  to  the  committee  to  say 
that  their  action  has  been  consistent,  for  from 
the  first  they  have  declined  any  obligation  to 
accept  their  assessor’s  award.  It  was  owing 
to  their  refusal  to  give  any  satisfactory  under- 
taking on  this  point  that  I felt  myself  unable  to 
accept  their  invitation  to  compete. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  how  business  men  (in 
this  case  gentlemen  of  the  highest  ability)  who 
would  never  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  slight  the  well-considered  opinion  of 
their  trusted  advisers,  whether  in  medicine, 
law,  or  art,  will  yet  as  a committee  take  the 
grave  responsibility  of  rejecting  the  expert 
advice  themselves  have  sought  ? 

Cheerfully  dismissing  doubt,  they  will  attack 
problems  requiring  for  their  solution  the 
nicest  consideration  by  men  who,  with  an 
ability  not  less  than  their  own,  have  spent 
their  lives  in  studying  them.  Yet,  were  con- 
ditions reversed,  they  would  deem  it  folly  to 
entrust  the  decision  of  technical  matters  affect- 
ing their  manufactures  or  finance  to  the  judg- 
ment of  an  amateur  committee  were  its 
members  never  so  brilliant. 

I have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  architect  selected  by  the 
Committee,  and  he  has  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations on  his  success.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
for  the  ultimate  good,  or  of  himself,  or  of  the 
brethren,  that  matters  should  have  so  fallen 
out.  If  the  result  of  all  the  care  and  anxious 
thought  bestowed  by  an  assessor  of  Dr. 
Anderson’s  attainments  and  standing  be 
naught,  how  hardly  shall  the  younger  man 
oblain  respect  ? A new  reading  is  given  to  the 
old  appeal  “ Quis  custodietipsos  custocles  ! ” 
John  W.  Simpson,  F.R.I.B.A. 

%#  The  following  is  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson’s 
published  protest,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
letter.  Dr.  Anderson’s  letter  appeared  in  a 
Glasgow  daily  paper  : — 

“ ROYAL  INFIRMARY  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  absence  from  home,  I 
have  only  now  seen  the  statement  formulated  and 
published  by  the  Executive  Committee  detailing  and 
justifying  the  steps  they  have  taken  and  the  course 
pursued  by  them  in  dealing  with  the  plans.  As  my 
name  has  been  introduced  into  this  statement,  I beg 
you  will  allow  me  a few  words  of  explanation. 

The  committee,  in  referring  to  me,  say  that  my 
function,  as  I frankly  acknowledge,  was  to  ‘guide 
and  not  to  select.’  Sir  David  Richmond  stated 
publicly  that  I was  engaged  as  ‘Technical  Adviser, 
not  Assessor.’  My  appointment,  as  stated  in  the 
minutes,  is  in  the  following  terms  : — ‘ The  Sub- 
Committee  thereupon  agreed  to  appoint  and  hereby 
appoint  Dr.  Anderson  as  Assessor  to  the  Committee.' 
In  the  printed  terms  and  conditions  of  competition 
issued  to  architects  it  is  stated  that  the  Committee 
* will  appoint  a neutral  architect  of  standing  as 
assessor,  and  will  give  the  fullest  consideration  to 
his  advice. ' 


The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  say  that  one 
cf  the  two  plans  which  most  nearly  conformed  to 
the  sketch  plans  issued  for  the  guidance  of  com- 
peti:ors  was  not  included  by  me  in  the  short  let t, 
and  * that  further  interviews  with  me  satisfied 
them  that  its  exclusion  arose  from  no  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  selected  plans  in  regard  to  vital  or 
essential  particulars,  but  chiefly  from  a difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  style  of  architecture  and 
the  general  elevation,  matters  on  which  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  ventured  to  think  they  were 
quite  entitled  to  follow  their  own  opinion,  and  the 
minority  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  selection  of  the 
majority.' 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the 
Executive  Committee  considered  themselves  quite 
competent  to  judge  not  only  of  the  technicalities  of 
the  building  as  an  infirmary,  but  also  of  its  archi- 
tecture ; that  being  so,  one  naturally  asks  why  they 
called  in  an  Assessor. 

In  proof  of  their  competency  to  judge  and  decide 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  building,  they 
state  that  ‘ the  minority  cordially  acquiesced  in  the 
selection  of  the  majority  ’ — which  majority  con- 
sisted of  one.  This  majority  would  have  been 
converted  into  a minority  but  for  most  unfair 
canvassing  of  the  committee  before  I gave  my  final 
explanation. 

Had  I known  of  this  in  time  I would  have  thrown 
up  my  commission. 

It  is  entirely  wrong  to  lead  the  public  to  believe 
that  it  was  solely  on  account  of  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  design  they  selected  that  I did  not 
include  it  in  the  short  leet.  1 gave  the  most  minute 
and  searching  examination  to  every  plan  submitted 
in  the  competition,  and  in  arriving  at  a decision  I 
attached  supreme  importance  to  those  qualities 
which  constituted,  according  to  my  view,  a scientific 
building,  and  one  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  one  I placed  first  embodies  a 
greater  number  of  merits  than  any  of  the  others. 

‘ The  committee  believe  that  they  have  shown 
discretion  in  approving  the  architectural  style  of 
the  adopted  plan,  and  they  say  it  is  distinctly 
Scottish — the  nati:nil  art  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  of  which  we  have  examples  in 
Heriot's  Hospital,  Holyrood,  Linlithgow,  and  Falk- 
land Palaces,  and  in  our  own  old  College  lately  in 
the  High-street.’  ‘ It  is.  therefore,  not  only  appro- 
priate to  the  historical  associations  of  the  site 
upon  which  stood  the  castellated  Bishop's  Palace, 
but  permitting,  as  it  do  e?,  a limited  use  of  Gothic 
f(  rms,  as  in  Heriot’s  College,  Edinburgh,  it  is  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Cathedral  itself  than  any 
classic  or  modern  style.’ 

Ranker  architectural  nonsense  than  this  was  never 
penned,  and  whoever  composed  it  is  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  meanir  g ot  the  terms  he  uses.  I 
fail  to  see  what  associations  there  can  or  should  be 
between  a building  dedicated  solely  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity  and  one  erected  in  a semi-barbar- 
ous age.  and  built  with  appliances  for  dealing  death 
and  suffering  outside  and  cruelties  and  torture 
inside. 

If  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  hurt  is  to  be  the 
one  paramount  object  of  this  building,  that  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  utilising  to  the  utmost  the  bene- 
ficent and  curative  forces  of  Nature  and  the  teach- 
ings of  science,  and  not  by  erecting  and  wasting 
money  on  the  ghastly  absurdity  of  a Baronial 
Infirmary. — I am,  &c  , 

R.  Rowand  Anderson. 

16,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh,  June  4." 


Board  Schools,  Knowle,  Bristol.  — These 
buildings  comprise  the  large  mixed  school,  which 
provides  accommodation  for  500  children,  and  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  an  extension  of  classroom 
accommodation  for  100  additional  children.  The 
infants’  school  accommodates  250,  with  future  ex- 
tension for  another  100,  and  a separate  caretaker’s 
house  is  provided.  Owing  to  the  sloping  nature 
of  the  site  a basement  has  been  obtained  under  a 
portion  of  the  mixed  school,  where  is  placed  the 
technical  instruction  department,  comprising  a 
combined  cookery  school  and  laundry,  bonnet- 
room,  and  model  sitting-room  and  bedroom  for  the 
teaching  of  housewifery  subjects.  Divided  from  this 
portion  by  a playshed  is  a manual  instruction 
workshop  for  the  boys.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H. 
Dare  Bryan,  of  Bristol.  The  building  has  stone 
walls  faced  with  red  Cattybrook  brick,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  red 
tiles,  and  the  floors  generally  are  of  wood  blocks  on 
concrete.  The  playgrounds  are  asphalted  and  sur- 
rounded by  a dwarf  wall,  with  railings  and  gates  of 
wrought  iron.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
scheme  is  the  central  hall  of  the  mixed  school,  80  ft. 
by  35  ft.  The  general  contractors  were  Messrs  R. 
Wilkins  & Sons.  The  buildings  are  warmed  on  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  Messrs.  Crispin  & Son.  The  sa  iitary 
arrangements  are  in  separate  buildings  for  the 
three  departments,  and  the  fittings  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  G F.  Tuckey. 

Wesleyan  Church,  St.  Leonards.— A new 
WeUeyan  church  i3  being  erected  in  Normaa-ruad, 
St.  Leonards,  to  take  the  place  of  the  church  that 
was  demolished  by  fire  on  Good  Friday  in  last  year. 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Morgan,  of  St.  Leonards,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
J.  Weir,  of  London,  and  the  total  outlay  will 
amount  to  about  5 500/. 
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3llustratlons. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCULPTURE  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

HLL  the  examples  of  sculpture  contained 
in  the  two  plates  we  publish  this  week 
are  from  works  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  all  are  referred  to  in  the  second 
article  in  the  present  issue.  Mr.  Schenck’s 
“Summer”  and  “Autumn”  are,  however, 
treated  as  separate  illustrations  on  a larger  scale, 
because  they  are  more  especially  architectural 
sculpture,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  a 
building,  and  therefore  more  closely  related  to 
the  central  subject  of  this  journal. 


A COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  proposed  to  be  built  in  the 
suburbs  of  a Yorkshire  town.  The  plan  is 
unique  in  form,  the  centre  portion  between 
the  nave  and  chancel  being  a spacious  low 
tower,  with  open  timbered  roof  filled  with 
tracery,  above  which  is  a fleche  with  stained 
glass  windows,  shedding  a very  subdued  light 
amongst  the  traceried  timbers.  This  fleche 
forms  an  extract  for  vitiated  air  in  the  winter, 
aided  by  eight  fresh-air  inlets  distributed 
throughout  the  church. 

On  the  south  side  a morning  chapel  is 
divided  from  the  tower  by  an  arcade  and  oak 
screen,  and  is  to  contain  a large  Jacobean 
monument  of  the  family  of  the  principal  donor 
(who  is  Lord  of  the  Manor)  at  the  west  end. 
Under  the  east  window  a small  altar  is  to  be 
placed. 

Between  the  central  tower  and  the  chancel 
an  oak  rood  screen  will  be  placed,  and  the 
choir  stalls  and  pulpit  are  of  oak.  The  lectern 
is  an  old  Jacobean  desk  restored,  and  is  a gift, 
together  with  stained  glass  east  window  for 
the  chancel.  Some  interesting  remains  (the 
property  of  the  donor)  of  a thirteenth  century 
window,  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  chancel  in  the 
form  of  a sedilia. 

The  fresh  air  during  the  winter  months  will 
be  admitted  by  way  of  the  channels  for  the 
heating  pipes,  in  such  a manner  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  extract  in  tower 
roof. 

A bell  turret,  containing  one  bell,  will  stand 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  tower.  The 
south  porch  is  of  open  tracery  and  open  timber 
roof,  the  doors  into  the  church  being  double,  a 
pair  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  and  a pair 
inside,  the  single  doors  opening  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  The  north  porch  is  enclosed. 

The  walls  are  proposed  to  be  built  of  rough 
coursed  rubble  and  Whitby  dressings  with 
occasional  six-inch  courses  of  red  sandstone. 
The  roofs  to  the  tower  and  porches  would  be 
covered  with  oak  shingles,  and  the  main  roofs 
with  stone  tiles. 

The  estimate  for  the  church  (excluding  all 
the  oak  work  and  the  reredos)  amounts  to 
5,600/.,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  480 
worshippers.  This  price  does  not  include  the 
small  altar  and  furniture  in  the  chapel. 

The  drawing  was  hung  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1898.  E.  B.  Lamb. 


ST.  SIMON’S,  SALTRAM-CRESCENT,  W 
This  design  was  selected  in  limited  compe- 
tition some  time  ago,  but  was  not  carried  out. 
Below  the  church  the  whole  of  the  space  was 
arranged  for  parochial  purposes  ; the  site  was 
irregular  and  unsuitable.  The  designs  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  A.  Pite. 


PLAN  OF  THE  WALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 

This  plan  of  the  wall  built  around  Jerusatern 
in  the  sixteenth  century— the  comparatively 
“modern  "wall — was  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo 
Jeffery,  an  English  architect  who  has  taken 
much  interest  in  eastern  architectural  remains 
and  who  has  himself  carried  out  some  modern 
buildings  at  Jerusalem. 

The  plan  is  intended  as  an  accompaniment 
to  and  illustration  of  the  first  article  in  the 
present  issue. 


Architectural  Photographs.  — We  have 

received  from  Mr.  C.  R.  H.  Pickard,  photographer, 
of  Leeds,  a number  of  specimens  of  photographs  of 
architectural  subjects,  which  we  can  cordially 
praise.  They  are  especially  clear  in  definition  of 
detail,  which  is  a most  important  point  in  archi- 
tectural photography. 


tTbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 
22. — Joints  in  Pipes. 

n HE  plumber  has  now  to  deal  not  only 
with  lead,  but  also  with  brass,  iron, 
copper,  pottery,  and  other  materials, 
and  must  be  able  to  make  perfect  joints  not 
only  between  two  pieces  of  the  same  material, 
but  also  between  any  two  different  materials. 
Skilled  workmanship  is  essential  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  plumber's  duties,  as,  however  good 
the  sanitary  fittings  in  a building  may  be,  the 
exclusion  of  foul  air  will  not  be  ensured 
unless  every  joint  in  the  internal  waste-pipes, 
ventilation-pipes,  and  soil-pipes  is  absolutely 
watertight  and  airtight.  It  is  often  thought 
that  the  same  care  is  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  external  pipes,  such  as  soil-pipes,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  generally  serve 
also  as  ventilation-shafts  for  the  drains,  and  are 
therefore  conduits  for  foul  air,  and  that  air 
escaping  from  defective  joints  may  be  drawn 
into  the  building  through  open  windows,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  even  in  external  pipes 
the  workmanship  must  be  of  the  best. 

Lead  to  Lead. — The  joint  which  the  plumber 
is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  make  is  that 
between  two  pieces  of  lead  pipe.  Two  kinds 
of  joint  are  in  common  use— the  copper-bit 
joint  and  the  wiped  joint.  In  both  cases  the 
two  pipes  are  united  by  solder,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  tin  and  lead.  The  proportions  vary 
according  to  the  work  in  hand.  “ Plumber’s 
solder”  contains  about  two  parts  (by  weight) 
of  lead  to  one  of  tin,  and  is  generally  used^for 
wiped  joints  ; “ fine  solder  ” is  composed  of 
lead  and  tin  in  equal  quantities,  and  is  used 
for  copper-bit  joints  and  seams  and  for 
“tinning”  brass-work  preparatory  to  making 
a wiped  joint ; “ strap  solder  ” is  often  made 
of  one  and  a half  parts  of  lead  to  one  of  tin, 
and  is  used  for  copper-bit  joints.  Into  the 
practical  details  of  shaving,  tarnishing,  &c.,  we 
need  not  enter.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  describe  the  joints  in  a general  way. 
Copper-bit  joints  are  easily  made,  and  require 
only  a small  quantity  of  solder.  They  are  there- 
fore often  used  by  incompetent  workmen,  and 
by  the  worst  sort  of  speculating  builders.  The 
lower  of  the  two  pipes  has  its  upper  end  dressed 
out  to  form  a tapering  socket  (fig.  1),  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  pipe  is  rasped  outside 
and  slightly  opened  to  fit  closely  into  the 
bottom  of  the  socket.  A piece  of  strap  solder 
is  then  placed  in  the  socket  around  the  upper 
pipe  and  melted  by  the  heated  copper-bit  or  by 
the  blow-pipe,  so  as  to  flow  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  socket  and  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  pipes.  As  tin  melts  at  a very  much  lower 
temperature  than  lead,  there  is  a danger  of  the 
tin  in  the  solder  running  through  the  joint  and 
solidifying  inside  the  pipe.  To  prevent  this, 
the  end  of  the  inner  pipe  is  sometimes 
“smudged  over.”  In  any  case  the  copper-bit 
joint  is  weak  and  is  easily  damaged  by  the 
weight  of  the  pipes  and  by  their  expansion  and 
contraction.  It  ought  never  to  be  used  in 
internal  waste-pipes  or  soil-pipes,  and  is,  in- 
deed, prohibited  by  some  sanitary  authorities. 
The  joint  is,  however,  often  made  between  the 
brass  tail-pipes  of  lavatories,  baths  or  flushing 
cisterns,  and  the  lead  traps  and  flush-pipes,  as 
in  many  cases  the  tail-pipes  are  too  short  for 
wiped  joints  to  be  made.  It  is  obvious  that 
joints  in  these  positions  are  not  as  important  as 
joints  in  waste-pipes  and  soil-pipes. 

The  “overcast”  copper-bit  joint  is  strength- 
ened by  a thin  flat  band  of  solder,  which  is  not 
wiped  but  brought  to  a smooth  surface  with  the 
copper-bit.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  making 
the  connexions  to  short  tail-pipes.  The  copper- 
bit  joint  when  used  for  external  soil-pipes  is 
often  strengthened  and  ornamented  by  means 
of  a lead  astragal  and  fillet,  as  shown  at  A in 
fig.  2.  Lead  tacks  B B for  supporting  the  pipe 
are  generally  soldered  to  the  back  of  the  pipe 
immediately  below  the  joint,  and  a second  or 
dummy  astragal,  C,  is  soldered  round  the  pipe 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  tacks.  A similar 
appearance  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  cast- 
lead  socket  (fig.  3),  but  this  involves  the 
making  of  two  joints,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  socket.  The  “century”  patent  lead 
socket  (fig.  4)  is  strengthened  by  tinned 
perforated  copper  (24  B.  W.  G.)  bedded  in 
the  middle  of  the  lead  both  in  the  socket 
and  tacks.  This  copper  core  is  shown  in 
elevation  at  A,  the  dotted  lines  representing 
the  outline  of  the  tacks  ; B is  a horizontal 
section  to  a larger  scale  ; and  C a vertical  sec- 


tion, showing  the  tacks  in  elevation  with  the 
four  nail-holes  at  n n n n.  The  copper  is  con- 
tinued into  the  recesses  at  the  ends  of  the 
socket,  so  that  the  solder  connects  the  pipe 
directly  to  the  copper  core,  thus  ensuring  a 
stronger  joint.  The  sockets  are  made  either 
with  flat  backs  tor  pipes  fixed  on  the  face  of  a 
wall,  or  with  angular  backs  for  pipes  fixed  in 
angles,  and  in  sizes  as  follows  : — 


| Long  Sockets. 

Short  Sockets. 

Internal  Diameter. 

Flatback. 

Width  over  all. 

Angular. 

Width  from  angle. 

1 

Flatback. 

Width  over  all 

Angular. 

Width  from  angle.  i 

Height. 

in 

in 

in. 

. 1 ' ._ 

a 

4l 

54 

61  l 45  j 

a 

7 

4^ 

2i 

7$ 

54 

64 

7S  1 .4  ! 3* 

3, 

8* 

3i 

94 

7 

84 

9*  7 I! 

4 

10J 

74 

9 

I0t  74  1 54 

Cast  gun-metal  round-headed  nails,  2§  in.  long, 
are  supplied  for  fixing  the  tacks  to  the  walls  ; 
the  nails  are  made  with  f-in.,  i-in.,  or  i£-in. 
heads,  left  dull  or  “ bright  turned.”  The  lead 
tacks  can  also  be  obtained  of  sufficient  width 
to  fold  over  the  heads  of  the  nails. 

The  wiped  joint , also  known  as  the 
“plumber’s”  or  “round”  joint,  is  the  most 
generally  useful  joint  for  lead  pipes.  It  may 
be  used  for  connecting  two  pipes  in  the  same 
straight  line,  when  it  is  often  known  as  an 
“underhand”  wiped  joint,  and  also  for 
uniting  one  pipe  to  the  side  of  another,  when 
it  is  known  as  a “branch”  wiped  joint.  In 
the  underhand  joint  (fig.  5),  the  ends  of  the 
two  pipes  are  formed  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner  to  those  in  a copper-bit  joint,  but  the 
whole  of  the  joint  is  covered  with  a mass  of 
solder,  wiped  with  a cloth  to  a round  shape. 
The  joint  is  therefore  much  stronger  than 
the  copper-bit  joint,  and  if  properly  made  is 
perfectly  watertight  and  airtight.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  form  of  soldered  joint  for 
lead  wastepipes  and  soilpipes.  Fig.  6 shows  a 
wiped  branch  joint  suitable  for  a soil-pipe. 
Considerable  skill  is  required  to  make  a perfect 
wiped  joint ; notwithstanding  the  mass  of 
solder  weeping  often  occurs,  especially  in 
service-pipes  conveying  water  under  great 
pressure.  Some  plumbers  therefore  “over- 
cast ” their  wiped  joints  by  running  the  copper- 
bit  over  them,  as  this  gives  a smoother  and 
closer  surface  to  the  solder,  but  the  practice  is 
not  looked  upon  with  favour  in  this  country. 

The  “block”  joint  (fig.  7) is  a soldered  joint 
used  for  vertical  lead  soil-pipes  fixed  in  chases. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  wood  or  stone  blocks 
which  support  the  joint.  The  upper  end  of 
the  lower  pipe  is  passed  through  a lead  flange, 
A,  resting  on  the  block  B,  and  is  then  opened 
out  to  form  a socket,  into  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  upper  pipe  is  fitted.  The  joint  is  then 
completed  with  the  solder  C.  Two  methods  of 
finishing  the  end  of  the  lower  pipe  are  shown. 
The  upper  edges  of  the  blocks  ought  to  be 
rounded  to  prevent  cracking  of  the  lead.  A 
similar  joint  is  often  made  in  pipes  passing 
through  a floor,  the  floorboards  taking  the 
place  of  the  block. 

An  inferior  form  of  joint  is  made  by  tailing 
back  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  pipe  so  as  to 
form  a flange.  The  upper  pipe  is  fitted  to  this 
as  in  fig.  7,  and  the  joint  completed  with  solder. 
The  lead  is  often  seriously  weakened  in  tafting 
it  back,  and  a separate  flange  is  therefore  much 
better. 

The  “ slip  ” joint  is  made  by  slightly  opening 
out  a short  portion  of  the  lower  pipe  to  form  a 
cylindrical  socket  into  which  the  upper  pipe  is 
slipped,  a coat  of  red  and  white  lead  or  a little 
putty  being  relied  upon  to  make  the  joint  tight. 
Needless  to  say,  joints  of  this  kind  are  abso- 
lutely unsuitable  for  sanitary  work. 

Long  lead  waste-pipes  from  fittings  discharg- 
ing hot  and  cold  water,  such  as  sinks  and  baths, 
sometimes  crack  in  consequence  of  the  alter- 
nate expansion  and  contraction.  To  prevent 
this  expansion  oints  are  used.  Two  simple 
forms  are  shown  in  fig.  8.  In  that  marked  A 
the  end  of  the  lower  pipe  is  formed  into  a 
socket  about  5 in.  deep  by  means  of  a hardwood 
mandrel  ; a vulcanised  indiarubber  ring  is 
sprung  on  to  the  upper  pipe  close  to  the  end, 


DESIGN  FOR  A COUNTRY  CHURCH  (500  Skats). — Mr.  E.  B Lamb,  Architect. 
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and  when  this  pipe  is  pushed  into  the  socket 
the  ring  closes  the  annular  space  between 
them  and  is  rolled  to  its  final  position.  In  the 
joint  marked  B an  indiarubber  cone  with 
beaded  edge  is  used,  and  the  socket  is  conical, 
the  upper  pipe  being  slightly  tapered  to  fit. 
Lead  tacks  are  often  soldered  to  the  lower  pipe 
at  the  joint  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pipe 
to  the  wall.  The  expansion  joint  shown  in 
fig.  g is  formed  by  means  of  a lead  socket  and 
tacks  with  copper  core  like  that  illustrated  in 
fig.  4,  but  with  a tinned  gun-metal  screw-gland 
stuffing  box,  A,  riveted  to  the  copper  body  and 
tacks  ; the  socket  is  made  in  sizes  to  receive 
in-in.,  2-in.,  2^-in.,  and  3-in.  pipes.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  these  joints  will 
remain  permanently  tight. 

Lead  to  Brass  and  Copper. — Joints  between 
lead  and  brass  or  copper  present  no  peculiar 
difficulty.  After  the  end  portion  of  the  brass 
or  copper  pipe  has  been  “ tinned,”  it  can  be 
united  to  the  lead  pipe  either  by  a copper  bit 
or  a wiped  joint. 

Lead  to  Iron. — In  uniting  lead  to  iron,  a 
flanged  brass  or  copper  thimble  or  “ sleeve  ” is 
generally  used,  as  shown  in  figs.  10  and  11. 
In  fig.  10  the  lead  pipe  is  united  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  thimble  by  a wiped  joint,  while  in 
fig.  11  the  lead  pipe  is  passed  through  the 
sleeve-piece,  the  two  being  united  at  the  top 
by  a wiped  joint.  This  is  by  far  the  better 
arrangement.  In  both  cases  the  lower  end  of 
the  brass  or  copper  is  placed  in  the  socket  of 
the  iron  pipe,  and  the  joint  completed  by 
running  the  socket  full  of  molten  lead  and 
thoroughly  caulking  it.  A few  strands  of  yarn 
must  be  caulked  into  the  bottom  of  the 
socket  to  prevent  the  lead  running  through  the 
joint  into  the  iron  pipe.  The  thimbles  must 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  strains  caused 
by  the  caulking  tools.  Brass  thimbles  can  be 
obtained  in  two  thicknesses,  known  as  “light  ” 
and  “medium,”  and  in  sizes  increasing  by  $in. 
from  2 in.  to  4 in.  Brass  sleeves  are  generally 
made  i in.  larger  in  diameter  to  allow  the  lead 
pipe  to  pass  through.  As  a rule  thimbles  and 
sleeves  are  of  cast  brass,  but  solid-drawn  brass 
ferrules  are  now  made  in  sizes  varying  by 
t *n-  from  Ilf  in.  to4f  in.  The  brass  connexions 
ought  to  be  of  sufficient  length,  so  that  the 
wiped  joint  will  be  quite  clear  of  the  iron 
socket.  Connexions  if  in.,  i\  in.,  and  2f  in. 
in  diameter  can  be  obtained  from  3&  in.  to  6 in. 


long,  and  larger  sizes  from  4 in.  or  4f  in.  to  6 in. 
Heavy  cast-brass  sleeves  for  uniting  lead  to 
iron  soil-pipes  (4  in.  in  diameter)  are  made 
4f-in.  bore,  4$  in.  over  the  flange,  and  6£  in. 
long. 

Another  form  of  joint  (fig.  12),  known  as 
Taylor’s,  is  intended  for  uniting  a lead  branch 
to  an  iron  soil-pipe.  The  iron  junction-pipe  is 
cast  with  an  oval  flanged  opening,  A,  and  a loose 
iron  collar,  B,  is  supplied  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  flange.  The  oval  opening  allows  the  branch 
to  be  made  at  various  angles.  The  end  of  the 
lead  branch  must  be  cut  to  the  required  bevel, 
passed  through  the  loose  iron  collar,  and  tafted 
back  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  all  round. 
The  face  of  the  iron  flange  is  then  covered  with 
red- lead  putty,  and  the  joint  is  completed  as 
shown  at  C by  tightening  the  four  bolts,  the 
lead  flange  on  the  end  of  the  branch 
being  compressed  between  the  iron  flange 
and  collar.  This  joint  has  been  approved 
by  the  Sanitary  Authorities  in  Manchester  and 
other  towns  in  the  North  of  England,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  disconnected  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  closet  or  soil-pipe. 
The  same  sizes  of  junction  and  collar  are  used 
for  connecting  a lead  anti-siphonage  piDe  to  an 
iron  soil-pipe,  but  in  this  case  a wide  flange  of 
sheet-lead  must  be  wiped  to  the  end  of  the  lead 
pipe. 

Robinson’s  “Enable”  caulking  thimble 
(fig.  13)  is  of  iron  covered  inside  with  lead, 
which  is  also  turned  over  to  the  outside  of  the 
iron  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A soldered  joint 
can  be  made  between  the  lead  pipe  and  the 
lead  covering  of  the  thimble,  and  the  annular 
space  between  the  thimble  and  the  socket  of 
the  iron  pipe  can  be  caulked  with  lead  in  the 
usual  way.  The  thimble  is  of  smaller  diameter 
than  the  iron  pipe  to  which  it  is  connected. 

When  the  position  of  the  lead  and  iron  pipes 
is  reversed — that  is  to  say,  when  the  flow  of 
water  is  from  the  iron  to  the  lead  pipe — a 
different  form  of  joint  is  required.  A brass 
socket  may  be  used  with  tinned  tail.  The 
spigot  end  of  the  iron  pipe  or  trap  is 
placed  in  the  socket,  and  the  joint  com- 
pleted with  gasket  and  neat  cement,  or  (better, 
if  the  brass  is  of  sufficient  strength)  with 
gasket  and  caulked  lead.  The  tinned  tail  is 
united  to  the  lead  pipe  by  means  of  a wiped 
joint.  Sometimes  a flange  is  cast  on  the  outlet 
of  the  iron  trap,  and  a corresponding  flange  is 


formed  on  the  lead  pipe  by  tafting  ; the  two 
flanges  are  then  bolted  together  with  an  india- 
rubber  washer  between.  A loose  collar  of 
bra-s  or  iron  is  placed  outside  the  lead  flange, 
after  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  12. 


23. — Joints  in  Pipes  ( continued ). 

'EAD  TO  POTTERY. — For  connecting 
a lead  soil-pipe  to  a stoneware  drain,  a 
brass  sleeve,  similar  to  those  shown  in 
figs.  S and  9 of  the  preceding  chapter,  but  with 
a wider  flange  for  fitting  into  the  stoneware 
socket,  should  be  wiped  to  the  lead  pipe.  The 
joint  is  completed  by  running  the  socket  full  of 
neat  Portland  cement,  a few  strands  of  gasket 
being  first  inserted  to  prevent  the  cement 
running  through  into  the  drain. 

For  connecting  lead  flush-pipes  to  the  inlet 
horns  of  water-closets,  slop-sinks,  &c.,  india- 
rubber  cones  are  generally  used  ; both  straight 
and  elbow  cones  are  made  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
No  paint  or  putty  must  be  used  in  contact  with 
the  rubber,  as  these  destroy  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties. Twyford’s  patent  rubber  connexion 
(fig.  2)  makes  a water-tight  joint  without 
having  to  wrap  cord  around  it,  as  is  often 
necessary  when  ordinary  cones  are  used.  The 
objections  to  the  use  of  india-rubber  have  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a new  form  of  joint,  known 
as  Fullerton's  “Full-flush,”  shown  in  fig.  3. 
For  lead  flush-pipes  the  connexion  is  of  lead. 
The  spigot  A is  passed  into  the  socket  of  the 
inlet  horn  of  the  closet,  and  the  lugs  B B are 
then  bent  till  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  horn  ; they  are  kept  in  position 
by  copper  wire  wrapped  round  the  horn,  as 
shown  at  C.  Red  lead  is  spread  on  the  con- 
tiguous surfaces  to  make  the  joint  tight.  The 
socket  at  D is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
flush-pipe,  the  joint  being  made  with  solder  or 
red  lead. 

When  the  flow  of  water  is  from  the  pottery 
to  the  lead  pipe,  different  forms  of  joint  must 
be  used.  Brass  washers  and  unions  with 
tinned  linings  or  tails  are  generally  used  for 
the  outlets  of  pottery  sinks,  lavatories,  and 
baths,  and  details  of  these  have  been  given  in 
the  chapters  on  these  fittings.  The  principal 
joint  remaining  to  be  considered  is  that 
between  the  trap  of  a water-closet  or  slop- 
hopper  and  the  lead  branch  of  a soil-pipe.  The 
joint  specified  by  the  London  County  Council 
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(fig.  4)  is  made  by  means  of  a brass  con- 
nexion A,  into  the  socket  of  which  the  out- 
let of  the  trap  is  fitted,  the  annular  space 
between  the  pottery  and  brass  being  then 
filled  with  neat  Portland  cement  ; the  tail  of  the 
brass  connection  is  tinned,  and  is  united  to  the 
lead  branch  by  means  of  a wiped  joint.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  socket  of  greater 
diameter  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  A 
patent  cast-lead  “socket”  is  now  made  by 
Claughton  Bros,  to  take  the  place  of  the  brass 
socket ; the  socket  portion  is  lined  with  iron, 
which  is  corrugated  to  offer  a firmer  attach- 
ment for  the  cement  with  which  the  annular 
space  is  filled.  Sometimes  a screw-thread  is 
formed  on  the  pottery  outlet,  to  which  a 
screwed  lead  socket  is  attached,  but  this  joint 
can  only  be  used  when  the  outlet  of  the  closet 
is  specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

A flanged  joint  can  be  made  water-tight  and 
air-tight,  and  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  closet  to  be  easily  removed  in  the  event  of 
damage  being  done  either  to  the  closet  or 
branch.  Flanged  joints,  however,  ought  always 
to  be  made  above  (and  not  at  or  below)  the 
floor-level,  and  the  screws  ought  to  be  tightened 
periodically.  The  old  method  of  bringing  the 
lead  pipe  through  a hole  in  the  floor  and 
tafting  it  back  to  form  a flange  resting  on  the 
beards,  and  then  covering  the  flange  with  red 
lead  and  screwing  the  closet  through  it  to  the 
floor,  is  now  generally  condemned.  Fig.  5 
represents  a good  form  of  flanged  joint.  The 
end  of  the  lead  pipe  is  opened  out  and  tafted 
back  to  form  a socket  and  flange  ; an  india- 
rubber  ring  A is  placed  between  the  lead  and 
pottery  flanges,  and  a brass  collar  B is  fitted 
under  the  lead  flange  to  give  the  necessary 
rigidity.  Three  or  more  brass  clips  C are 
placed  at  intervals  around  the  joint,  and  the 
connexion  is  completed  by  tightening  the  set- 
screws D. 

Robinson’s  “ Enable  ” connexion  (fig.  6) 
consists  of  an  earthenware  socket  corrugated 
inside  and  covered  outside  with  lead.  The 
joint  between  the  socket  and  lead  pipe  is  made 
with  solder  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  between 
the  socket  and  pottery  with  neat  cement.  The 
socket  is  2$  in.  deep,  and  is  made  in  three  dia- 
meters— 3J  in.,  4a  in.,  and  4^  in. 

The  pottery  outlets  of  many  modern  water- 
closets  and  slop-hoppers  are  fitted  into  lead 
sockets,  so  that  a wiped  joint  can  be  made 
directly  between  the  latter  and  the  lead  branch 
pipes.  The  first  joint  of  the  kind  was  Doulton's 
" Metallo-keramic"  joint  (fig.  7).  The  pottery- 
outlet  is  metalised,  so  that  a lead  socket  can  be 
united  to  it  by  means  of  a soldered  joint ; to 
1 he  tail  of  this  socket  the  branch  pipe  can  be 
wiped  in  the  usual  way.  This  and  kindred 
joints  have  been  largely  adopted,  and  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  good 
workmen. 

Brass,  Copper,  &c. — Brass  and  copper  pipes 
may  be  united  to  other  pipes  of  the  same  mate- 
rials by  screwed  ends  or  by  screwed  unions, 
brass  and  copper  pipes  , to  lead  by  soldered 
joints,  brass  and  copper  to  iron  by  caulked  lead 
joints,  as  already  described,  or  by  screwed 
joints,  and  to  pottery  by  cemented  joints.  A 
special  brass  connexion  is  made  for  uniting  a 


brass  flush-pipe  to  the  inlet  horn  of  a closet 
(fig.  8).  When  the  connexion  has  been  placed 
on  the  end  of  the  horn,  the  clips  AAA  are 
pressed  down  over  the  projecting  rim  of  the 
horn  shown  in  section  at  B ; the  screw  C is 
then  tightened  and  makes  a good  joint  by 
compressing  the  rubber  ring  D between  the 
end  of  the  horn  and  the  brass  flange  E of  the 
flush-pipe.  For  further  details  of  connexions 
between  pottery  and  brass,  see  the  chapters  on 
sinks,  lavatories,  &c. 

Pottery  to  Pottery. — Joints  of  this  kind  occur 
at  the  outlets  of  closets  connected  directly  with 
the  drains.  This  direct  connexion  ought  never 
to  be  made  except  in  outbuildings,  as  it  neces- 
sitates the  drain  being  brought  inside  the  build- 
ing, and  as  one  or  more  joints  must  be  made 
below  the  level  of  the  floor.  A few  strands  of 
gasket  should  be  gently  caulked  into  the  socket, 
and  the  socket  should  then  be  filled  with  neat 
Portland  cement.  Similar  joints  may  be  made 
in  the  pottery  waste-pipes  of  laboratory  and 
other  sinks. 

Iron  to  Iron. — The  most  important  joints  of 
this  kind  are  those  in  iron  soil-pipes  and 
branches,  and  are  almost  invariably  socket 
joints  caulked  with  molten  lead.  In  scamped 
work  putty  is  sometimes  used,  but  this  is  cer- 
tain to  lose  its  plasticity  in  time,  and  the  joint 
ceases  to  be  air-tight.  A better  joint  is  made 
by  running  the  socket  full  of  neat  Portland 
cement,  after  first  caulking  into  it  a little  yarn  or 
gasket  to  prevent  the  cement  passing  into  the 
pipe.  Rust  joints  are  also  occasionally  used, 
but  the  caulked  lead  joint  is  the  best.  A 
flanged  joint  is  useful  when  it  is  required  to 
fix  a length  of  pipe  to  the  top  of  a stack  in  such 
a position  that  the  joint  is  above  the  eaves  or 
wall.  The  flanges  are  bolted  together,  red 
lead  or  an  indiarubber  washer  being  inter- 
posed to  make  the  joint  tight.  Iron  sink- 
traps  are  sometimes  made  with  screwed 
outlets  for  fixing  into  the  screwed  sockets  of 
iron  waste-pipes.  The  joint  between  a cast- 
iron  closet  hopper  and  trap  is  generally  formed 
by  means  of  flanges  bolted  together  with  a 
rubber  washer  between. 

Iron  to  other  Materials. — Various  methods  of 
uniting  iron  to  lead  and  other  metals  have 
already  been  described.  An  iron  soilpipe  may 
be  connected  with  a stoneware  drain  by  a 
cemented  socket-joint,  and  a pottery  closet 
outlet  may  be  connected  to  an  iron  branch- 
pipe  by  a bolted  flanged  joint  with  india-rubber 
washer,  or  by  an  iron  socket  made  specially 
wide  to  receive  the  pottery  and  run  with  neat 
cement. 

Waste-Pipes. 

The  term  “waste-pipe”  may  with  advantage 
be  confined  to  pipes  receiving  discharges  from 
fittings  which  are  used  for  personal  ablution 
and  for  washing  crockery,  domestic  utensils, 
vegetables,  &c.,  while  the  term  “soil-pipe” 
may  be  applied  to  all  pipes  receiving  discharges 
from  fittings  used  for  the  reception  of  urine 
and  feeces.  The  latter  class  includes  water- 
closets,  slop-hoppers,  and  urinals.  All  other 
fittings  will  fail  into  the  former  class.  Certain 
genera!  rules  are  applicable  to  all  waste-pipes 
— that  is  to  say,  to  all  pipes  receiving  dis- 


charges from  washing-up  sinks,  lavatories,  and 
baths. 

1.  All  waste-pipes  ought  to  be  disconnected 
from  the  drains  by  being  made  to  discharge 
over  trapped  gullies.  Whether  the  end  of  the 
pipe  may  be  connected  to  the  side  of  the 
drain-trap  between  the  grating  and  the  surface 
of  the  water  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
circumstances.  Some  sanitary  authorities 
insist  on  the  point  of  discharge  being 
not  less  than  18  in.  from  the  drain-trap  ; 
others  require  it  to  be  immediately  over  the 
grating  ; and  others,  again,  allow  the  con- 
nexion to  be  made  into  the  side  of  the  trap 
above  the  standing  water.  The  first  position  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  drain- 
air  passing  up  the  waste-pipe,  but  unless  the 
channel  leading  to  the  trap  is  protected  by  a 
grating,  under  which  the  waste-pipe  dis- 
charges, it  is  apt  to  become  choked  with 
leaves,  &c. 

2.  Every  waste-pipe  from  a single  fitting 
ought  to  be  provided  with  a trap,  fixed  as  close 
to  the  fitting  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  ranges 
of  similar  fittings,  such  as  lavatories,  a main 
waste-pipe  is  often  provided  with  branches  to 
the  several  fittings,  and  the  main  waste  only  is 
trapped.  The  objections  to  this  arrangement 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  As  a 
corollary  to  this  rule.it  may  be  said  that  waste- 
pipes  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  water  from 
any  fitting  must  not  be  made  to  pass  through 
more  than  one  trap  on  its  way  to  the  external 
gully.  Double-trapping  is  sometimes  practised, 
especially  when  the  waste-pipe  is  connected 
directly  with  the  drain,  but  it  is  a great  mis- 
take. Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  9 ; 
the  bath  A,  lavatory  B,  and  sink  C are  separately 
trapped  and  connected  to  a main  waste  D, 
which  is  trapped  at  E.  When  the  bath  is 
emptied,  the  air  contained  between  its  trap  and 
the  trap  at  E must  escape  somewhere,  and  this 
will  probably  be  done  by  forcing  the  trap  of 
one  of  the  lower  fittings  ; again,  the  rapid  dis- 
charge through  the  trap  E will  almost  in- 
evitably siphon  out  one  or  more  of  the  traps 
above. 

3.  The  traps  of  all  long  waste-pipes,  and  of 
all  waste-pipes  receiving  discharges  from  more 
than  one  fitting,  ought  to  be-  ventilated,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  water  being  siphoned  out 
of  the  traps.  If  the  traps  are  properly  venti- 
lated and  the  waste-pipes  are  properly  laid  and 
jointed,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  connecting 
two  or  more  fittings  to  one  main  waste-pipe. 
The  traps  of  single  fittings  with  short  waste- 
pipes  are  often  left  without  anti-siphonage 
pipes  ; thus  there  is  little  necessity  (as  far  as 
siphonage  is  concerned)  to  ventilate  the  trap 
of  an  ordinary  kitchen  sink,  the  waste-pipe  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  less  than  3 ft.  long.  But  the 
more  rapid  the  discharge  is  from  the  fitting  the 
more  necessity  there  is  for  trap  ventilation. 
An  old-fashioned  lavatory  basin  with,  say, 
i-in.  plug  and  i£-in.  trap  and  waste-pipe  is 
much  less  likely  to  cause  siphonic  action  in  the 
trap  than  a modern  quick-waste  lavatory, 
especially  if  the  latter  is  fitted  with  a trap  and 
waste-pipe  only  i|  in.  in  diameter. 

4.  All  long  waste-pipes  and  all  waste-pipes 
receiving  the  discharges  from  two  or  more 
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fittings  ought  to  be  carried  up  (full-size)  as 
ventilation-pipes,  the  upper  ends  to  terminate 
at  suitable  points  above  the  neighbouring  win- 
dows and  at  a sufficient  distance  from  them. 
This  may  seem  a counsel  of  perfection,  but  as 
waste-pipes  often  become  foul,  and  unless  ven- 
tilated contain  air  more  or  less  impure,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  allow  a free  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  them.  Waste-pipes  from  fittings  on 
the  upper  floors  of  buildings  are  sometimes 
made  to  discharge  over  cast-iron  rain-water 
heads,  from  which  cast-iron  rain-water  pipes 
lead  down  to  the  gulley  below.  The  iron  heads 
and  pipes  are  not  only  quickly  corroded,  but 
they  are  almost  certain  to  be  fouled,  and  the 
foul  air  escaping  from  the  head  and  joints  may 
be  drawn  into  the  house  through  tiie  nearest 
windows.  Even  this  arrangement  is,  however, 
better  than  a long  unventilated  waste-pipe 
fixed  inside  the  building  and  buried,  or  half- 
buried  in  plaster. 

5.  Waste-pipes,  like  soil-pipes,  ought  to  be 
fixed  outside  buildings  wherever  possible.  The 
multiplication  of  pipes  on  the  outside  of  a 
building  is  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  an  eye- 
sore, but  if  the  sanitary  fittings  are  grouped 
together  this  objection  loses  much  of  its  force, 
and  it  is  certainly  better,  if  leaks  occur,  that 
they  should  not  contaminate  the  air  within  the 
building,  or  damage  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceil- 
ings ; repairs  can  also  be  executed  with  less 
annoyance  to  the  occupants  of  the  building  if 
the  pipes  are  fixed  outside.  There  is,  of  course, 
a slight  additional  danger  of  the  pipes  being 
frozen  up  in  severe  weather,  but  if  the  taps  are 
perfect  the  danger  is  less  than  in  the  case  of 
external  soil  - pipes,  as  the  water  passing 
through  waste-pipes  is  often  warm.  If  waste- 
pipes  must  be  fixed  inside  the  building  they 
ought  not  to  be  buried  in  the  plaster  or 
in  chases,  but  fixed  with  clips  or  tacks  to  back- 
boards,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  inspected  and 
repaired. 

6.  Waste-pipes  ought  not  to  be  connected  to 
soil-pipes  or  drain-ventilating  pipes,  or  to  the 
traps  of  water-closets  or  slop-hoppers,  but 
ought  to  be  kept  entirely  distinct.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
washing-up  sinks  fixed  by  the  side  of  slop- 
hoppers  ; the  wastes  from  the  sink  may  be 
connected  to  an  inlet  arm  provided  in  the  side 
of  the  hopper  above  the  standing  water  of  the 
trap. 

7.  All  waste-pipes  ought  to  be  adequately 
supported  so  as  not  to  drag  heavily  on  the 
outlet  of  the  trap.  The  seal  of  a trap  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  trap  being  pulled  out  of  shape 
by  the  weight  of  the  waste-pipe. 

8.  Joints  within  the  thickness  of  walls  or 
floors  ought  to  be  avoided  wherever  possible  ; 
they  ought  to  be  in  positions  where  they  can 
be  seen  and  repaired  without  difficulty.  The 
waste-pipes  from  baths  are  often  laid  under 
the  floors.  This  can  only  be  avoided  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  cast-iron  independent  baths 
by  placing  supports  of  wood  or  other  material 
under  the  cast-iron  feet.  If  these  raise  the 
bath  too  high  for  children’s  use,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  provide  a movable  step.  This  raising 
of  the  bath  not  only  allows  the  waste-pipe  to 
be  laid  above  the  floor,  but  affords  facilities  for 
dusting  and  washing  the  floor  under  the  bath. 

9.  Overflow  pipes  from  storage  or  flushing 
cisterns  must  not  be  connected  with  waste- 
pipes,  but  must  be  carried  through  the  nearest 
external  walls  in  a conspicuous  position  to 
serve  as  warning-pipes.  These  pipes  need  not 
be  trapped,  as  the  traps  would  probably  be  un- 
sealed by  evaporation  ; but  hinged  flaps  may 
with  advantage  be  fitted  on  the  ends  to  prevent 
the  inlet  of  air  and  dust.  It  is  a mistake  to 
connect  the  overflow  of  a siphon  flushing  cis- 
tern to  the  flush  pipe,  even  if  there  are  no 
water  company’s  regulations  to  prevent  it,  as 
such  a connexion  interferes  with  the  siphonic 
action  of  the  cistern. 


Open-Air  Bath,  East  Ham.— Councillor  F.  G. 
Francis  recently  opened  the  open-air  swimming 
bath  which  has  been  constructed  by  the  East  Ham 
Urban  Council  in  the  Central  Park.  The  bath  has 
been  constructed  by  the  Council’s  own  workmen 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Surveyor,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Campbell.  It  has  entailed  an  expenditure  of 
1,350!.,  it  is  90  ft.  in  length  by  30  ft.  in  width,  and 
of  a depth  tapering  from  30  in.  at  the  shallow  end 
to  6 ft.  at  the  deep  end.  The  walls  and  floor  are  of 
concrete,  finished  with  a surface  facing  of  mosaic 
composition.  There  are  fifty  private  dressing-boxe3 
and  two  casual  spaces  for  juveniles,  and  a chamber 
for  a private  bath.  The  water  is  supplied  direct 
from  the  mains  of  the  East  London  Waterworks 
Company,  and  the  drainage  is  into  the  sewers  of 
the  Council. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  Late  Mr.  Hopkins. — The  following  addi- 
tional particulars  in  regard  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins, 
the  late  Diocesan  Architect  of  Worcester,  whose 
death  was  briefly  recorded  in  our  obituary  column 
last  week,  reached  us  just  too  late  for  insertion  in 
that  issue.  Mr.  Hopkins  was,  we  believe,  articled 
to  the  late  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Oxford,  and  early  in 
life  settled  in  Worcester.  One  of  his  first  works 
was  the  erection  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  now  the 
Public  Hall,  in  Worcester.  He  restored  the  follow- 
ing churches  : Norton,  Upton  Snodsbury,  Grafton 
Flyford,  Flyford  Flavel,  Kingston,  Besford,  Witford, 
Doddington,  and  several  others.  He  designed  the 
following  new  churches  : Suckley,  Hallow,  Black- 
heath  (near  Birmingham),  Wilden,  Abberton,  Holy 
Trinity,  Worcester,  and  some  others.  He  cleverly 
adapted  the  beautiful  fourteenth  century  roof  of  the 
Gueston  Hall  to  the  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
where  it  still  remains  as  a standing  reproach  to  the 
cathedral  authority  of  that  day,  who  caused  the 
removal  of  the  Gueston  Hall.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
the  architect  of  the  new  Parsonages  of  Bradley 
Green,  Norton,  and  Tibberton,  and  of  many  new 
houses  at  Sidcup,  Ascot,  and  Malvern  ; and  the 
mansions  of  Parktield  (Worcester)  and  of  Kildangan 
(County  Kildare).  The  latter  was  his  last  important 
work. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lorden. — We  have  to  record  the 
death  of  this  well-known  contractor,  which 
occurred  suddenly  at  Southsea  on  the  8th  inst. 
Mr.  Lorden  was  born  in  1837,  and  for  many  years 
was  with  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers  and  carried  out  a 
number  of  their  most  important  works.  In  1871 
he  commenced  business  in  Upper  Tooting  as  a 
builder  and  contractor,  and  was  senior  partner  until 
1897  in  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Lorden  & Son,  retiring  on 
account  of  declining  health.  Among  the  important 
works  he  carried  out  are  the  Croydon  new  post- 
office  ; soldiers'  home,  Westminster  ; several  schools 
for  the  London  School  Board ; Roman  Catholic 
church,  Streatham  ; St.  Anselm's  Church,  Streatham  ; 
St.  John's  Church,  Balham  ; new  tower,  &c  , Fram- 
field  Church,  Sussex  ; large  blocks  of  artisans'  dwell- 
ings at  Marylebone  and  Wapping  ; infirmary  ex- 
tension, Kingston  ; nurses’  home,  Chelsea  ; several 
public  libraries  ; stabling  and  depot  for  Wimbledon 
Urban  District  Council,  &c. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bath  Abbey. — The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
dedicated  a few  days  ago  the  west  front  of  Bath 
Abbey,  which  has  just  been  restored  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.  A.  The  cost  of 
renovation,  so  far  as  the  west  front  is  concerned, 
has  been  about  2,000/.  The  more  expensive  work 
of  repairing  the  flying  buttresses,  which  was  not 
originally  contemplated,  is  still  proceeding. 

Church,  Greenbank,  Bristol. — On  the  1st  inst. 
the  new  mission  Church  of  St.  Anne's,  Greenbank, 
was  dedicated.  The  room  may  be  arranged  to 
accommodate  400  persons,  and  has  a vestry  attached 
to  it.  The  designs  were  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Oatley,  and 
Mr.  G.  Humphreys  was  the  contractor. 

Congregational  Church,  Churchtown, 
Southport — A new  Congregational  Church,  which 
has  been  built  at  Churchtown,  and  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Halsall,  architect, 
of  -Southport,  has  just  been  opened.  The  new 
building,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
July  iS,  1900,  consists  of  a new  church  with 
minister's  vestry,  Christian  Endeavour  room,  choir 
vestry,  classroom,  and  organ  chamber.  The  church 
itself  will  seat  about  700,  the  greater  part  of  the 
sittings  being  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  gallery.  Three  entrances  in  the  front  lead 
to  vestibules,  the  central  doorway  and  vestibule 
being  of  greater  width  than  those  at  the  sides. 
These  side  vestibules  each  have  a staircase  to  the 
gallery.  The  one  on  the  north  corner  is  octagonal 
on  plan,  and  is  carried  up  as  a tower.  There  is  also 
a side  entrance  leading  to  the  vestry,' 1 Endeavour 
room,  and  choir  gallery,  a special  staircase  being 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  choir  adjoining  the 
vestry.  The  church  is  57  ft.  9 in.  by  42  ft.  6 in. 
inside  on  ground  floor,  the  length  on  gallery  level 
being  64  ft.,  exclusive  of  choir  and  organ  gallery, 
which  is  18  ft.  by  17  ft.  The  Endeavour  room  is 
29  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  the  internal  height  of  the  build- 
ing is  36  ft.  The  roof  is  of  pitch-pine  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  the  central  portion  being  carried 
upon  iron  columns,  the  columns  also  supporting  the 
gallery.  The  elevations  are  in  pressed  brick  and 
Cullingworth  stone.  The  principal  front  consists  of 
a large  central  compartment,  with  the  tower  stair- 
case on  the  north  side  and  a lower  structure  for  the 
south  staircase.  A four-light  traceried  window 
occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  front,  with  a 
single-light  window  at  each  side.  The  octagonal 
tower  has  buttresses  on  each  angle,  and  is  finished 
with  flat  roof  and  battlemented  parapet.  Two  sides 
of  the  tower  contain  traceried  windows,  with  hood 
mould  and  carved  finial.  The  side  elevations  are 
divided  into  compartments  by  weathered  buttresses, 
with  two  stories  of  windows  between.  The  heating 
is  by  low-pressure  hot  water.  The  building  is  fitted 
with  the  electric  light. 

Wyclif  Baptist  Church,  Elswick-road. 
Newcastle-OX-Tyne. — The  foundation  stones  of 
this  building  were  laid  on  the  5th  inst.  The  style  is 
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Perpendicular  Gothic,  freely  treated.  The  accommo- 
dation in  the  church  is  for  306  adults,  or  for  a mixed 
congregation  of  about  360.  A future  end  gallery  is 
provided  for,  to  seat  100  adults  or  120  mixed,  or  an 
eventual  total  of  470  mixed.  The  choir  is  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  pulpit  ; and  the  baptistry 
is  also  in  the  platform,  covered  when  not  in  use. 
The  organ  is  in  an  apse  behind  the  pulpit.  The 
building  consists  of  a wide  nave,  with  hammer  beam, 
open  timbered  roof,  and  plastered  ceiling,  and 
double  transepts  on  each  side,  with  timber  arches 
supported  on  iron  columns,  each  transept  being 
lighted  by  a three-light  traceried  window.  Two 
two-light  traceried  windows  will  be  placed  in 
each  side  wall  of  the  nave.  There  will  be  a 
projecting  portico  in  front,  with  vestibule  and 
inner  lobbies  with  swing  doors  ; and  a vestry 
on  one  side  and  a staircase  on  the  other  side 
in  the  tower,  leading  down  to  the  school  and  up 
to  the  gallery  in  the  future.  A staircase  on  each 
side  of  the  pulpit  will  lead  down  to  the  school  below 
the  church  and  to  the  minister’s  and  deacons’  ves- 
tries. A ladies'  vestry  will  be  behind  the  pulpit. 
The  seating  is  arranged  semi-circularly  on  plan,  so 
that  every  hearer  directly  faces  the  minister.  The 
heating  will  be  by  hot  water  pipes  and  radiators.  There 
is  an  exit  door  from  the  tower  and  another  from  the 
back  into  Northbourne  - street,  the  two  front 
entrances  being  from  Elswick-road.  All  doors 
open  outwards.  There  is  a spacious  school  under 
the  church,  and  a church  parlour,  19  ft.  by  13  ft., 
also  heating  chamber  and  lavatories,  &c.  The 
school  will  be  well  lighted  by  large  windows  into 
areas  and  streets.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
leadlights,  and  the  external  walls  faced  with 
red  pressed  facing  bricks,  with  tawny  terra-cotta 
dressings  and  tracery,  &c.  The  contract  for  the 
building  is  4,383/.,  including  boundary  walls,  gates, 
railings,  &c.,  but  exclusive  of  upper  portion  of 
tower.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce, 
Newcastle.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  George 
Baines  & Reginald  Palmer  Baines,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Southend. — A new  Baptist 
chapel,  constructed  of  red  brick  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  has  just  been  opened  at  the  junction 
of  Avenue-terrace  and  Milton-road.  The  chapel 
is  7S  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  across  in  its  widest  part,  the 
width  at  the  back,  where  the  side  seats  are  not  con- 
tinued, being  36  ft.  At  the  back  of  the  rostrum  is 
accommodation  for  the  choir.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  galleries  along  the  sides  of 
the  chapel  and  at  the  end  ; and  the  main  entrance 
has  been  constructed  to  admit  of  its  being  sur- 
mounted by  a tower.  A church  parlour  is  connected 
with  the  chapel,  and  there  are  also  the  minister’s 
and  deacons’  vestries.  A Sunday  school  has  been 
built,  the  length  being  57  ft.,  and  the  width  32  ft. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  E.  Smee,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Leaney.  The  contract  price, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  is  6,000/. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Cardiff.— The  founda- 
tion stones  were  laid  recently  of  a hall  in  connexion 
with  the  Cardiff  forward  movement  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales.  The  new  building 
is  being  erected  on  a site  at  the  junction  of 
Keppoch-street  and  Plasnewydd-square.  Mr.  W. 
Beddoe  Rees  is  the  architect,  and  his  designs  were 
selected  in  competition.  The  new  structure  will 
provide  seating  for  850,  and  will,  when  completed, 
cost  about  4,000/. 

Board  School,  Chesterfield. — A new  school, 
to  be  called  the  Central  School,  has  been  erected 
by  the  Chesterfield  School  Board,  at  a cost  of 
15,000/.  Besides  affording  accommodation  for 
ordinary  teaching,  the  school  buildings  include 
provision  for  a pupil-teachers'  centre,  sufficient  for 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-six;  a cookery 
centre,  for  fflty-four  girls  ; a laundry  centre,  for 
forty-two  girls  ; and  also  a swimming-bath.  The 
bath  is  75  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  has  a depth  of  water 
running  from  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  6 in.  There  are  in  con- 
nexion with  it  slipper  and  foot  baths,  and  forty 
dressing-boxes.  The  school  is  built  of  Ellistowu 
pressed  bricks,  with  facings  of  buff  terra-cotta.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  blue  slate?,  and  the  woodwork 
is  painted  green.  There  are  six  entrances,  one 
being  set  apart  for  the  pupil  - teachers’  centre. 
The  interior  has  been  planned  to  accommodate 
1,200,  and  there  are  three  floors,  the  fi  ->or 
space  covering  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The 
basement  contains  the  swimming  - bath,  the 
laundry,  the  cookery  centre,  and  covered  plaj- 
grounds.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  a central 
hall,  90  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  eight  classrooms,  each  24  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  and  accommodating  sixty  scholars.  A 
feature  has  been  made  of  the  baby  department, 
which  will  take  in  sixty  children.  The  first  floor 
also  has  a large  central  hall  and  a like  number  of 
classrooms,  which,  as  below,  are  divided  from  the 
central  hall  by  glass  screens.  There  is  a special 
playground  for  each  department.  The  furniture 
has  been  supplied  by  the  North  of  England  School 
Furnishing  Company,  Darlington,  and  Messrs. 
Illingworth,  Ingham,  & Co.,  Leeds.  Messrs.  Tiltman 
(London)  and  Cecil  Jackson  (Chesterfield)  are  the 
architects,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Kellett  & Co.,  Leicester. 

Bank,  Liverpool. — On  the  5th  inst.  the  business 
of  Parr’s  Bank,  Limited,  hitherto  conducted  at  14, 
Cook-street,  was  transferred  to  the  new  premises, 
22,  Castle-street.  Externally,  the  lower  walls  are 
of  unpolished  granite  from  the  Kemnay  Quarry 
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Aberdeenshire.  The  walls  of  the  first  floor  and  up- 
wards are  faced  with  marble  quarried  at  Pavonazza, 
relieved  by  green  bands  of  Cippolino  marble.  The 
architraves  of  the  windows  and  the  cornice  of  the 
building  are  of  red  terra-cotta.  Two  rows  of  dormer 
windows  rise  through  the  high-pitched  roof,  and  the 
building  is  the  highest  in  Castle-street.  The  bank- 
ing hall  is  a circular  building  60  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
lighted  by  a circular  cupola  20  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
walls  are  wainscotted  in  oak,  and  the  eight  sup- 
ports are  adorned  with  bands  of  Cippolino  marble, 
and  a cartouch  containing  an  oval  slab  of  Brescia 
marble.  The  floor  is  laid  in  marble  and  York  stone 
and  asphalt,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw. 
The  counter  is  built  of  Istrian  marble,  with  a maho- 
gany top,  the  rim  being  inlaid  with  boxwood  and 
ebony.  The  basement  is  used  partly  for  clerks’ 
cloakrooms  and  lavatory,  and  also  for  the  bank's 
strongrooms.  The  bank  is  to  occupy  the  ground 
floor  and  basement  and  entresol  ; the  upper  floors 
are  to  be  let  for  offices,  and  have  already  been 
partly  taken.  The  architects  were  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  R A.  (London),  and  Messrs.  Willink  & Thick- 
nesse  (Liverpool),  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Jones  & Sons,  Liverpool. — Liverpool  Post. 

New  Police  Station,  Berwick. — A new  police- 
station  has  just  been  opened  at  Berwick. 
The  site  of  the  new  buildings  has  a frontage  to 
Church-street  of  nearly  70  ft.  The  principal 
elevation  is  of  polished  sandstone,  the  roof  being 
covered  with  red  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  design  is 
Renaissance  in  character.  The  ground  floor  is 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  the  police  station, 
with  entrance  about  the  centre  of  the  main  front, 
and  consists  of  charge-room,  chief  constable's 
office,  parade-room,  and  seven  cells.  The  upper 
floor  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  police  court  and 
rooms  connected  therewith.  The  court  room  is 
40  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide.  A public  gallery,  with 
direct  access  from  public  staircase,  occupies  one 
end  of  the  room.  A magistrate's  room,  a magis- 
trate s clerk  s room,  and  room  for  witnesses  are 
placed  opening  off  a upper  hall  approached  by  the 
public  from  the  staircase  entered  on  the  south  side 
of  the  main  building,  and  by  the  magistrates  from 
staircase  under  tower,  with  entrance  from  Church- 
street.  In  the  rear  of  the  site  a house  for  the 
superintendent  is  provided.  The  design  was  se- 
lected in  open  competition.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Bruce  & Sons,  Kelso,  mason  work  ; Messrs. 
J.  & F.  Forrest,  Edinburgh,  carpentery  and  joinery  ; 
Messrs.  Rule  & Sons,  Tweedmouth,  slating  and 
plastering  ; Mr.  Geo.  Macadam,  Berwick,  plumbing  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Turner  & Son,  Berwick,  concrete  and 
cement  work  ; Mr.  R.  J.  Richardson,  Berwick, 
painting  ; Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  Berwick,  supplied 
the  grates,  mantles,  and  wrought-iron  work.  Mr. 
Hugh  Steel  acted  as  clerk  of  works,  the  architects 
being  Messrs.  Cackett  & Burns  Dick,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  cost  of  the  new  building  was  estimated 
at  4.945*- 


- uuil.UIAUS,  JjELr AST.— 

1 he  plans  of  the  Assembly  buildings  it  is  propose 
to  erect  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  hav 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Young  & MacKenzie. 

Warehouses,  Belfast. — Warehouse  building 
are  to  be  erected  for  Messrs.  J.  Fulton  & Co 
Limited,  on  the  site  of  the  old  “ House  of  Correc 
tion  in  Howard-street.  The  contractors  ar 
Messrs  J.  Henry  & Sons,  and  the  architects  ar 
Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie. 

New  Co-operative  Premises,  Aberdeen.- 
The  following  tenders  for  new  central  premise! 
Gallowgate,  for  the  Northern  Co-operative  Corr 
pany,  Limited,  have  been  accepted  : Mason  worl 
G.  Hall  ; slater  work,  Alex.  Adam  & Co.  ; plaste 
work,  Geo  Gibb  ; painter  work,  G.  Watt  & Son 
ironwork,  Jas.  Abernethy  & Sons.  The  total  cos 
will  be  about  10,000 /.  ; and  Messrs.  Brown  & Wat 
Aberdeen,  are  the  architects. 

Cricket  Pavilion,  Newport,  Mon.— a cricke 
pavilion  was  opened  at  Newport  by  Lord  Tredega 
recently.  The  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  c 
1,500.,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Swash  & Bair 
architects,  and  is  a two-story  building  of  red  bricl 
roofed  with  red  tiles.  * 

Proposed  Drill  Hall,  Grimsby.— It  is  prc 
5°.“*] [to  erect  in  Doughty-road,  Grimsby,  a ne\ 
drill-hall  for  the  headquarter  companies  of  the  ne\ 
rilird  Battalion  of  Lincolnshire  Rifle  Volunteer; 
*‘r  Croft  is  the  architect. 

New  Union  Infirmary,  Richmond.— The  founds 

tion  stone  of  the  new  infirmary  and  nurses’  home 
in  course  of  erection  by  the  Richmond  Boar 
of  Guardians,  was  laid  recently.  The  ne\ 
premises  will  consist  of  six  separate' buildings,  viz 
female  infirmary  block,  lying-in  ward,  nurses’  home 
male  infirmary,  lunatic  wards  and  ambulance  hous 
and  mortuary.  The  five  blocks  intended  for  habitatio 
have  been  arranged  so  that  they  each  run  longitudi 
nally  N.L.  and  SAV.  The  female  and  male  infirmar 
blocks  are  connected  on  each  floor  by  corridors 
Irom  which  short  branches  connect  to  th 
lying-in  ward  and  nurses’  home.  Along  the  centr 
ot  the  ground  floor  main  corridor  a trench  is  forme, 
in  which  the  various  mains  will  be  placed  Th 
female  block  comprises  . ground,  first,  and  secom 
floors,  each  containing  a large  ward,  which  provide 
for  twenty-four  beds,  a smaller  ward  containim 
three  beds,  a davroom  and  duty-room,  besides  lardei 
linen  store,  brush  store,  and  the  necessary  sanitar 
accommodation.  Access  to  the  twenty-four  bei 
ward  is  obtained  by  folding  doors  from  the  landinj 


at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  opens  on  to  an  external 
balcony.  The  dayroom  is  20  ft.  in  length.  Adjoin- 
ing the  larder  and  stores  is  a branch  passage,  lead- 
ing to  the  main  sanitary  annexe,  which  provides 
accommodation  for  each  floor.  The  lying-in  ward 
is  placed  next  to  the  female  infirmary,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a short  branch  from  the  main  corridor. 
The  ward  has  six  beds  and  several  duty  and 
labour  rooms.  The  dispensary  is  in  the  same 
block,  but  is  approached  by  a separate 
entrance  from  the  corridor.  Respecting  the  nurses’ 
home  it  may  be  mentioned  briefly  that  the  block 
consists  of  three  floors,  from  each  of  which  access 
is  obtained  to  the  main  corridor.  The  ground  floor 
contains  nurses’  dining  and  sitting-rooms,  with 
separate  dining-room  for  subordinate  nurses  or 
wardmaids,  and  a private  sitting-room,  with  bed- 
room attached,  reserved  for  the  superintendent 
nurse.  Kitchens,  storerooms,  and  bedrooms  are 
arranged  with  due  regard  to  comfort  and  economy 
of  space.  The  male  infirmary  is  similar  in  arrange- 
ment to  the  female  infirmary,  and  accommodation, 
as  in  the  other  case,  is  provided  for  eighty-one 
inmates.  There  is  further  some  small  provision 
for  the  lunatics — the  accommodation  being  only  for 
casespending  removal  to  the  county  asylum' and 
lastly,  a small  ambulance  house  and  mortuary.  The 
entire  series  of  buildings  is  to  be  in  stock  brick, 
with  brick  facings  of  deep  red,  and  the  slating  will 
be  green.  Mr.  S.  N.  Soole  is  the  builder  and  Mr 
Edward  J.  Partridge,  F.S.I.,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  A.  G.  Barley,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Post-office,  Barnstaple. — A new  building  to 
accommodate  the  post-office  is  to  be  erected  in 
Cross-street,  Barnstaple.  It  will  be  of  two  stories, 
and  will  have  an  entrance  from  Castle-street  for  the 
mails.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Petter,  of  Barnstaple. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Balmoral  Bridge. — The  bridge  over  the  River 
Dee  at  Balmoral,  the  Highland  residence  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  has,  during  the  past  two  months, 
been  undergoing  repairs  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
William  Arrol.  The  piers  and  structure  have  been 
strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  bridge  has  now 
been  reopened  for  traffic. 

Wiseton,  Doncaster.  — A scheme  of  main 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
D.  Balfour  & Son,  of  London  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  has  been  approved,  and  an  immediate  start 
is  to  be  made  with  the  work.  The  method  of 
sewage  disposal  consists  of  treatment  in  self- 
acting bacterial  tanks,  the  effluent  from  which  will 
discharge  into  the  adjoining  water-course. 

Pier,  Cromer. — Lord  Claud  Hamilton  opened  a 
new  iron  pier  at  Cromer  on  the  8th  inst.  The  pier 
has  a deck  500  ft.  long  and  40ft.  broad,  with  bays 
extending  to  60  ft.  The  head  expands  to  a width  of 
112  ft.  The  engineers  were  Messrs.  Douglass  & 
Arnott,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  A.  Thorne,  B. 
Cooke  & Co.,  and  A.  Fasey  & Son. 

h- 

FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Edouard  Aynard  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  M.  Philippe  Gille.  The  new 
academician,  who  is  a Vice-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  the  author  of  a number  of 
interesting  studies  on  the  Industrial  Arts  and  on 

museums. The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  will 

consider,  during  next  Session,  the  question  of 
lighting  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate their  being  opened  to  the  public  at  night. 
The  cost  of  the  necessary  installation  is  esti- 
mated at  95,000  fr. The  exhibition  of  the 

“ Peintres  Lithographes ” at  Paris  (Rue  Daubigny) 
has  excited  a good  deal  of  interest.  The  exhibitors, 
who  number  twenty-seven,  have  not  confined  them- 
selves to  black  and  white  work,  but  also  exhibit 

studies  in  coloured  lithography  and  in  pastel 

The  old  church  at  Coulommiers,  built  in  1220  by 
order  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  which  is  in  a ruinous 
condition,  is  to  be  rebuilt  with  the  funds  from  a 

legacy  of  350,000  fr.  left  for  the  purpose. A 

Society  of  Architects  of  the  Cote  d’Or  has  been 
founded  at  Dijon,  M.  Suisse,  the  present  diocesan 
architect,  being  elected  president. The  monu- 

ment to  the  memory  of  M.  Felix  Faure  is  to  be 

inaugurated  shortly  at  Pere  la  Chaise. The 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  under  its  considera- 
tion a proposal  to  erect  M.  Saint- Marceaux’s  monu- 
ment to  Daudet,  which  was  in  the  New  Salon,  in 

the  Avenue  Gabriel,  Champs  Elysees. A society 

has  been  formed  under  the  title  of  the  “ Societe  des 
Artistes  Decorateurs,”  presided  over  by  M.  Dubufe, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  group  together  all  the 
decorative  artists,  and  to  organise  exhibitions  of 

decorative  art. M.  Emile  Petit-Didier  has  been 

appointed  official  architect  of  the  Department  of 
the  Meuse  for  the  Arrondissement  of  Commercy, 

in  place  of  M.  Yerneau,  retired The  sixty-eighth 

Congress  of  the  Society  Francaise  d’Archeologie  is 
to  be  held  at  Agen,  and  will  terminate  with  an 
excursion  in  the  Department  of  Gers.  M.  Lucas 
has  been  appointed  delegate  to  the  Congress  from 

the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes. The  city 

authorities  of  Marseilles  are  about  to  undertake 


shortly  the  important  works  voted  by  Parliament  for 
the  rebuilding  and  sanitation  of  the  Bourse  quarter. 
The  cost  of  this  undertaking  is  estimated  at 

50,000.000  francs. An  exhibition  of  the  works 

of  M.  Alexandre  Leon,  the  painter,  has  been  opened 
at  the  Georges  Petit  gallery.  M.  Leon  was  a pupil 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings, pastels,  cartoons,  and  drawings  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, show  something  of  the  spirit  of  his  eminent 
teacher,  and  are  remarkable  both  for  power  of 

drawing  and  nobility  of  conception. M.  Barrias, 

the  sculptor,  has  just  completed  a model  for  a 
monumental  clock  which  is  to  be  placed  in  Rue 
Vivienne,  on  the  new  buildings  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  This  clock,  flanked  by  two 
figures  symbolising  “ Day  ” and  “ Night,”  will  be 
also  decorated  by  a seated  figure  personifying 
“ Study.”  The  clock  face  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
laurel  garland,  accompanied  by  two  torches  con- 
nected by  garlands  with  a helmeted  head  of  Minerva 
placed  above.  The  sculptures  are  to  be  in  stone. 

Germany.  — The  Emperor  Frederick’s  museum 
now  being  erected  in  Berlin,  opposite  the  Old 
Castle,  will  probably  be  inaugurated  in  October, 
1903.  The  building  is  intended  to  preserve  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  of  the  post-Classic  period, 
especially  of  the  Renaissance,  as  well  as  collections 
of  engravings,  &c.  The  site  of  the  museum  will  be 
connected  with  the  adjoining  streets  by  two 
bridges  leading  to  the  open  square  on  which  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick’s  monument  is  to  be 
erected.  The  paintings  by  Professor  Augustus 
Vogel  are  approaching  completion,  and  the  statues 
representing  the  arts  are  being  placed  in  posi- 
tion.   An  art  exhibition  opened  in  Berlin 

contains  forty-five  designs  for  the  statue  of  Richard 
Wagner.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is 
that  representing  the  composer  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, as  though  thinking  out  a melody.  In  front  of 
him  stands  a figure  of  Music,  a majestic  woman 
with  a lyre,  supporting  another  woman  representing 
Poetry.  The  figure  of  a youth,  representing 
Legend,  kneels  in  front  of  them,  and  hands  a crown 
to  Poetry  as  a subject  for  composition.  His 
symbol,  a dragon,  is  lying  in  a hollow  behind  him, 
and  two  sphinxes,  indicative  of  the  mysteries  of 
Wagner’s  music,  are  resting  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
monument. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aberdeen  Architects  and  Tradesmen. — The 
Society  of  Architects,  Aberdeen,  recently  issued  a 
notice  to  the  various  master  tradesmen  in  the  city, 
requesting  that  they  should  recognise  only  qualified 
architects  in  accepting  contracts.  In  consequence 
of  this,  a second  association  of  master  slaters,  which 
has  been  formed,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
every  man  in  business  should  have  a free  hand.  The 
following  notice  has  been  issued  by  the  secretary 
pro  iem. : — “ A meeting  of  those  in  favour  of  resist- 
ing the  action  recently  taken  by  the  Aberdeen 
Architects'  Society  in  endeavouring  to  stifle  com- 
petition and  create  a monopoly  in  the  building 
trades,  will  be  held  in  the  Square  Room,  Music  Hall- 
buildings.” 

A Patent  Office  Guide. — We  have  received 
from  the  Patent  Office,  where  it  is  published,  a 
“ Guide  to  the  Search  Department  of  the  Patent 
Office  Library,"  forming  No.  4 of  the  Patent  Office 
Library  Series.  This  gives  directions  as  to  the 
volumes  in  the  library  which  may  be  most  usefully 
consulted  in  the  search  after  previous  specifications, 
and  a list  of  the  headings  under  which  inventions 
and  patents  are  classified  ; also  a list  of  trade  names 
for  various  articles  or  inventions,  with  a column 
giving  the  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  object  to 
which  the  trade  name  is  applied. 

The  Patent  Office  Report  for  1900.— In  his 
official  Report  for  the  twelve  months  ended  on 
December  31  last  the  Comptroller-General  of 
Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade-Marks,  under  the 
Patents  and  cognate  Acts,  1883-8,  sets  forth  that 
whereas  the  number  (23,922)  of  applications  for 
letters  patent  is  again  less  than  that  (25,800)  for  the 
previous  year,  the  receipts  from  patents  fees 
amounted  to  204,140!.,  as  compared  with  202,977/'. 
in  1899,  whilst  the  receipts  from  designs  and  trade- 
marks fees  show  a decrease  in  each  instance. 
The  total  receipts  amounted  to  226,091/.,  as  com- 
pared with  225,700 /.  in  1899,  the  increase 
of  the  receipts  from  patents  fees,  in  spite  of  the 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  patent  applications, 
being  again  due  to  a continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  annual  fees  paid  for  the  renewal  of 
patents.  The  Comptroller-General  points  out  that 
the  number  of  renewal  fees  paid  in  each  year  bears 
a more  or  less  constant  relation  to  the  number  of 
sealed  patents  dated  from  four  to  thirteen  years 
previously,  and  that  as  the  number  of  sealed  patents 
has  gradually  increased,  so  the  renewal  fees  have 
increased  in  a like  ratio.  The  total  expenditure, 
which  includes  21,814/.  upon  new  building  works, 
amounts  to  120,667/.  ; the  surplus  of  receipts  above 
payments  is  105,424/.  The  corresponding  totals 
for  1899  were  123,216/.  and  102,484/.  respectively. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  fabric  of  the  new  Patent 
Office  buildings  (Messrs.  Perry  & Co.  are  the  con- 
tractors) was  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof  of  the  library.  The  whole  cost  of  the  works, 
together  with  the  site  and  8,80a/.  on  account  of 
furniture,  is  estimated  at  162,500/.,  and  of  that  sum 
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nearly  130,000/.  had  been  expended  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  elevation  in  Southampton-buildings 
has  been  designed,  we  may  here  mention,  by  the 
Office  of  Works,  so  as  to  correspond  with  that  of 
the  block  facing  the  garden-court  of  Staple  Inn, 
which  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Wigg  & Pownall  in 
1843,  but  was  modified  in  its  details  a few  years  ago 
for  purposes  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  income  and  expenditure  enumerates  the 
following  items  under  payments : — Salaries 
(for  a total  staff  of  306),  61,002 /.  10s.  6d.  ; 
printing,  drawings,  &c.,  23,500/.  ; and  new 

building  works,  21,814/.  There  are  several 
other  appendices  to  the  Report.  One  of  them 
tabulates  the  “ countries  of  origin,”  and  shows  that 
in  1900  the  applications  derived  from  England  and 
Wales  were  13,775  (a  decrease  from  15,354  >n 
1899) ; the  United  States,  3,184  (a  small  increase)  ; 
Germany,  2,631  (a  small  decrease) ; France,  946 
(a  small  decrease)  ; Scotland,  1,154  (a  small  in- 
crease); Austria,  418;  Ireland,  371  (a  small 
decrease);  Belgium,  184;  Canada,  156;  Switzer- 
land, 150;  Sweden,  104;  and  Italy,  100;  no  other 
country  contributed  as  many  as  100.  The  numbers 
received  from  the  United  States,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland  exceeded  those  in  any 
previous  year,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  applications  derived  from  Queensland, 
New  Zealand,  Sweden,  China  (Hong  Kong  excluded), 
Japan,  and  Egypt  as  well.  The  ebb  of  invention  in 
the  cycle  industry,  which  developed  so  suddenly  in 
1896,  still  continues  ; inventions  affecting  acetylene 
generators  have  diminished  by  a ratio  exceeding 
25  per  cent.,  and  there  is  a decline  under  the 
heads  of  weaving,  lacemaking,  electrical  lamps, 
drains,  hydraulic  machinery,  and  other  categories. 
A remarkable  feature  of  the  applications  for  the 
year  is  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
ventions concerning  electrical  traction,  and  the 
Report  says  that  more  than  a hundred  applications 
were  made  by  one  firm  of  electrical  engineers  alone. 
There  is,  moreover,  a marked  improvement  in  the 
class-divisions  for  out-door  seats  for  tramcars,  &c., 
motor-cars,  air  and  gas  engines,  automatical  and 
non-automatical  couplings  for  vehicles,  rotary  engines 
(including  turbines),  dynamo-electrical  generators, 
switches,  cut-outs,  couplings,  &c.  ; and  electrical 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  printing,  coin  - freed 
apparatus,  machine  tools,  and  photography, which  at- 
tained its  highest  point  since  1883.  Of  the  applications 
themselves  549,  or  nearly  2 3 per  cent.,  were  made 
by  women.  Some  calculations  demonstrate  that 
fifty  patents  have  been  sealed  upon  every  100  appli- 
cations received,  that  out  of  every  100  patents 
sealed  the  number  kept  alive  and  allowed  to  lapse 
respectively  are,  after  thirteen  years,  five  and  two  ; 
and  that  out  of  the  9,466  patents  of  1887  were 
maintained  529,  or  5 6 per  cent.,  by  the  payment  of 
annual  renewal  fees  for  the  full  period  of  fourteen 
years. 

Electric  Lighting,  Hoylake,  Cheshire.— 
On  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  inspector 
under  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  Hoylake  regarding  an  application  by  the  Hoylake 
and  West  Kirby  District  Council  for  permission  to 
borrow  13,500 /.  for  the  extension  of  electric-lighting 
works  and  cables.  Mr.  Roderick  Williams,  Clerk  to 
the  Council,  explained  that  the  Council  had  already 
received  sanction  to  borrow  27,000/.,  but  owing  to 
the  great  demand  for  electric  light  they  had  ex- 
pended this,  and  had  really  exceeded  it  by  3,000/. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Miller,  consulting  electrician,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  plant  and  mains,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Foster,  surveyor,  detailed  the  construction  of  the 
buildings.  There  was  no  opposition. 

Properties  for  Sale.— In  the  course  of  this 
month  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  at  the 
Mart,  the  Tower  Estate  at  Pangbourne,  and  the 
Ealing  Theatre,  together  with  the  adjoining  Lyric 
Restaurant  and  Assembly  Rooms.  The  fo  mer 
property  consists  of  about  340  acres,  including 
Upper  Bowden  Farm  and  14S  acres  of  arable  land. 
The  mansion  house,  known  as  “ The  Towers,”  was 
built  for  the  late  Mr.  John  Donaldson  by  Messrs. 
Foster  & Dicksee,  after  Mr.  Belcher’3  plans  and 
designs.  It  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  November  26,  189S  ; July  S,  1899  ; and 
January  13,  1900.  The  theatre,  restaurant,’  and 
assembly-rooms  at  Ealing,  forming  one  block  having 
a frontage  to  the  Broadway,  were  built  about  two 
years  ago  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Lyric  Hall, 
and  cover  an  area  of  nearly  half  an  acre.  The 
designs  and  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Pargeter  and  Mr.  Walter  Emden  (who  was  the  con- 
sulting architect  for  the  theatre  portion).  The  con- 
tractors for  the  whole  block  were  Messrs.  Beer  & 
Gash,  of  Wharf-road,  City-road. 

A New  Burner  for  Incandescent  Gas 
Lighting. — “ The  Self-Intensifying  Kern  Burner  ” 
is  the  name  of  a new  burner  for  lighting  streets  and 
industrial  works  by  incandescent  gas  light,  which  is 
being  introduced  by  the  Welsbach  Incandescent 
Gas  Light  Company.  The  burner  is  a Kern  burner 
so  modified  that  with  the  comparatively  large  gas 
consumption  of  10  cubic  feet  per  hour,  the  head  of 
the  burner  is  made  sufficiently  small  to  fit  into  a 
No.  4 high-pressure  Kern  mantle,  a slight  alteration 
being  made  in  the  internal  construction  of  the 
burner  head.  A glass  chimney  suspended  from  the 
lower  end  of  a metal  chimney  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lantern  surrounds  the  mantle,  and  the  elongated 
chimney  thus  produced  enables  the  so-called  “ self- 
intensification ” to  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  a 


greater  gas  pressure  than  that  under  which  gas  is 
usually  supplied  to  consumers  from  the  gasworks. 
A series  of  these  new  burners,  arranged  in  lanterns 
of  various  designs,  has  been  exhibited  this  week  at 
the  Niagara  Hall,  Westminster,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  an  illuminating  power  of  300  candles  is 
obtained  with  a consumption  of  10  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  hour — a result  very  little  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  gas  under  10  in.  pressure,  the  use  of 
which  entails  the  provision  of  costly  compressing 
apparatus. 

St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Thomas-street, 
Dublin. — The  decoration  and  carving  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  past,  has  just  been  completed  in  this 
church.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  ;of  Mr.  George  C.  Ashlin, 
R.H.A.,  Dublin,  and  the  supervision  of  the  work 
for  him  was  done  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Coleman. 


LEGAL. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  CARRYING  OF 
CEMENT. 

At  Brompton  County  Court,  on  Monday,  before 
Judge  Stonor  and  a jury,  Ingram  Mundav,  a 
builder’s  labourer,  Peabody-buildings,  SW, 
brought  an  action,  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  against  Messrs.  Squire  & Potter, 
builders  and  contractors,  17,  Walton-street,  Pont- 
street,  S.W.,  claiming  damages  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal injuries  sustained  owing,  it  was  said,  to  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  defendants  or  their 
servants. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson,  counsel,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Leaver,  counsel,  for  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Thompson  explained  that  the  plaintiff,  last 
November,  was  employed  by  the  defendants  upon  a 
job  at  95,  Sloane-street.  A large  quantity  of  cement 
was  being  used,  and  for  a time  the  bags  were  brought 
in  by  the  back  entrance.  On  November  10,  it  was 
found  that  some  planks  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  back,  making  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  cross 
some  excavations,  and  the  general  foreman  on  the 
job  directed  the  plaintiff  and  other  men  to  carry  in 
bags  of  cement  by  the  front  entrance  in  Sloane- 
street,  down  some  stone  steps  into  the  basement. 
The  first  thirteen  steps  went  down  perfectly  straight 
and  were  well  lighted,  but  two  return  steps  at  the 
bottom— at  right  angles  to  the  thirteen— were  in 
darkness.  While  carrying  a bag  of  cement  upon  his 
back  the  plaintiff  slipped  or  stumbled  upon  the  first 
of  these  two  bottom  steps  and  fell,  breaking  his  left 
leg.  The  plaintiff  was  kept  in  St.  George’s  Hospital 
from  the  day  of  the  accident  until  January  2,  and 
from  that  date  until  March  6 he  stayed  at  the 
hospital’s  convalescent  home  at  Wimbledon.  He 
(the  learned  counsel)  submitted  that  the  defendants’ 
foreman  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  (1)  in  order- 
ing the  plaintiff  to  carry  the  cement  down  the  steps 
when  there  was  no  handrail  there,  and  when  they 
were  in  semi-darkness,  and  (2)  in  not  providing 
sufficient  planks  for  the  men  to  cross  the  excavations 
at  the  back,  as  they  had  done  prior  to  the  day  of  the 
accident. 

The  plaintiff  bore  out  his  counsel's  opening  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Leaver  said  that  he  admitted  his  clients’ 
liability  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
but  denied  that  there  had  been  any  negligence  with 
respect  to  the  accident  for  which  the  defendants 
were  responsible. 

In  cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  said  that  he  had 
taken  two  bags  of  cement  down  the  steps  in 
question  before  the  accident  occurred.  It  was  not 
a fact  that  he  slipped  from  one  of  the  first  thirteen 
steps,  which  were  well  lighted.  He  held  the  bag 
with  one  hand,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  proper 
way  to  carry  a bag  of  cement  was  to  hold  it  with 
both  hands.  Some  men,  in  fact,  preferred  not  to 
hold  the  sack  at  all,  but  allow  it  to  simply  rest  upon 
the  back  and  shoulders. 

Mr.  Arthur  Morley,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  formerly 
house-surgeon  at  the  hospital,  spoke  as  to  the  man’s 
injuries,  and  said  that  the  plaintiff  would  not  be  able 
to  resume  his  ordinary  work  for  probably  two  or 
three  months. 

Charles  Smith,  the  general  foreman  on  the  job  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  said  that  as  it  would  have 
taken  a considerable  time  to  put  down  fresh  planks 
at  the  back,  he  thought  it  best  to  tell  the  men  to 
take  the  cement  in  by  the  front  entrance.  He  would 
not,  however,  have  sent  the  plaintiff  down  the  steps 
with  the  cement  if  he  had  not  considered  the  work 
perfectly  safe. 

For  the  defence,  Frederick  Henry  Symes,  another 
general  foreman  in  the  employ  of  the  defendants, 
said  that  he  considered  it  perfectly  safe  for  the  men 
to  carry  bags  of  cement  down  the  steps  in  question  ; 
in  fact,  the  remainder  of  the  bags,  after  the  accident, 
were  taken  into  the  basement  by  the  same  steps. 
When  witness  saw  the  plaintiff  in  the  hospital,  the 
man  said  : “ It  was  a pure  accident — no  one  was  to 
blame.  I stepped  too  far  forward,  and  went  down 
two  steps  instead  of  one.” 

William  Horton,  a labourer  in  the  defendants’ 
employ,  stated  that  the  plaintiff  had  said  to  him 
that  it  was  a pure  accident,  and  that  he  must  have 
slipped.  The  witness  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 


have  preferred  to  carry  the  cement  down  the  steps 
in  question  than  along  the  planks  at  the  back  of  the 
premises. 

Cross-examined  ; After  the  accident  a light  was 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

Frederick  Farthing,  a scaffolder,  stated  that  he 
carried  the  remainder  of  the  cement  down  the  steps 
after  the  accident. 

Mr.  Benjamine  Banyard,  a builder,  said  that  he 
had  inspected  the  steps  in  question,  and  had  he  been 
on  the  job  he  would  not  have  hesitated  in  directing 
the  men  to  carry  the  cement  down  the  steps. 

Cross-examined  : Owing  to  a man,  when  carrying 
a bag  of  cement,  having  his  head  down,  it  was 
desirable  that  he  should  have  “ a certain  amount  ” 
of  light. 

Joseph  Green,  a builder’s  foreman,  said  that  he 
also  had  seen  the  steps  in  question,  and  considered 
it  quite  safe  for  a man  to  carry  bags  of  cement 
down  them. 

Mr.  William  D.  Squire,  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
defendant  firm,  said  that  he  considered  it  perfectly 
safe  for  a man  to  carry  cement  down  the  steps  in 
question.  A handrail  was  not  necessary,  indeed, 
his  experience  went  to  show  that  had  there  been  a 
handrail  the  men  would  not  have  used  it.  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  men 
having  more  planks  at  the  back  had  they  asked  for 
them. 

The  jury  found  that  the  way  down  the  steps  was 
not  safe  for  the  plaintiff  when  carrying  a bag  of 
cement ; that  he  was  not  guilty  of ' contributory 
negligence  ; that  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  risk  he  ran,  and  voluntarily  undertake  the  risk, 
but  that  he  carried  the  cement  down  the  steps 
simply  in  obedience  to  orders.  This  was  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  in  whose  favour  the  jury  assessed 
damages  at  50/. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  accordingly,  and 
allowed  costs. 


ACTION  TO  RESTRAIN  ALLEGED  OBSTRUC- 
TION IN  VILLIERS-STREET. 

The  case  of  W.  H.  Chaplin  & Co.,  Limited, 
v.  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Council  of  West- 
minster came  before  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in  the 
Chancery  Division  on  the  nth  and  12th  insts. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs,  a firm  of 
wine  merchants,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  erecting  or  placing  any  structure 
or  post  on  the  west  side  of  Villiers-street,  Strand,  in 
such  a position  as  to  cause  an  obstruction  to  the 
plaintiffs  as  occupiers  of  No.  10,  Villiers-street.  It 
appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  had  offices  and  very 
extensive  cellars  in  Villiers-street  leased  from  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  and  the  defendants  were 
proposing  to  put  up  a standard  for  carrying  an 
electric  light  which  the  plaintiffs  contended  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  their  vans. 

Mr.  Henry  Terrell,  K C.,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  Green 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Astbury,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Eustace  Smith  for  the  defendants. 

His  Lordship  in  giving  judgment  said  he  thought 
it  was  obvious  that  to  place  a post  where  it  was 
proposed  to  place  one  would  affect  the  elasticity  of 
the  plaintiffs’  proceedings,  but  the  only  right  the 
plaintiffs  could  claim  was  a right  as  members  of 
the  public,  and  they  could  not  assert  their  individual 
convenience  against  the  convenience  of  the  public 
in  general.  It  had  not  been  proved  that  the  defen- 
dants were  acting  unreasonably  in  placing  a post 
where  they  proposed  to  place  it.  Both  in  law  and 
in  fact,  therefore,  the  plaintiffs  failed,  and  the  action 
must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


IMPORTANT  POINT  AS  TO  DILAPIDATIONS 
UNDER  A COVENANT. 

The  case  of  Terrell  v.  Murray  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench  composed  of 
Justices  Bruce  and  Phillimore  on  the  nth  inst.,  on  a 
motion  by  defendant  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of 
the  Official  Referee  in  an  action  brought  by  Mr. 
A’Beckett  Terrell  against  the  defendant,  Lady 
Murray,  to  recover  a sum  of  money  alleged  to  be 
due  in  respect  of  dilapidations  under  a lease  of 
premises  at  No.  20,  Harcourt-terrace,  South  Ken- 
sington. The  lease  was  dated  August  9,  1893,  and 
granted  to  the  defendant  by  a Mr.  Taylor,  and  was 
for  a term  of  seven  years  from  September  29,  1893. 
The  lease  contained  no  covenant  to  repair,  but  the 
tenant  covenanted  to  deliver  up  at  the  expiration, 
or  sooner  determination,  of  the  said  term  the 
messuage  with  all  fixtures  attached  thereto,  in  as 
good  repair  and  condition  “as  it  now  is,  reasonable 
wear  and  tear  and  damage  by  fire  excepted."  The 
plaintiff  acquired  the  reversion  of  the  lease  from 
Taylor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  made  a 
claim  for  112/.  under  the  above  covenant.  The 
action  was  referred  to  the  Official  Referee,  who 
found  that  the  sum  of  39/.  was  due  from  the 
defendant,  which  included  12/.  for  painting  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  2/.  for  repointing  certain  brick- 
work, and  5/.  for  repairing  parts  of  the  kitchen- 
floor  which  had  become  damaged  by  dry  rot.  The 
Official  Referee  held  that  the  fact  that  the  mischief 
which  necessitated  the  above  items  of  repair  had 
arisen  through  lapse  of  time  did  not  excuse  the 
defendant  from  executing  the  repairs.  From  this 
decision  the  defendant  now  appealed. 
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For  the  appellant  it  was  contended  that  the  effect 
of  the  covenant  was  that  the  tenant  was  liable  only 
for  commissive  waste  and  not  for  permissive  waste, 
and  that  reasonable  wearand  tear  included  deteriora- 
tion due  to  weather  or  to  lapse  of  lime,  and  that  the 
items  in  question  were  not  properly  chargeable  to 
the  defendant  under  the  covenant. 

For  the  respondent  it  was  contended  that  the 
tenant  would  be  liable  for  commissive  waste  apart 
from  the  covenant,  and  also  that  under  the  covenant 
the  tenant  was  liable  to  do  such  repairs  as  would 
prevent  damage  by  time  or  weather,  and  that  such 
repairs  would  include  the  painting  of  outside  wood- 
work. 

Mr.  Justice  Bruce,  in  giving  judgment,  said  his 
opinion  was  that  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  was 
that  the  tenant  was  bound  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy 
to  deliver  up  the  premises  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  were  in  at  the  beginning,  subject  to  the 
following  exceptions,  viz.,  dilapidations  caused  by 
the  friction  of  air,  dilapidations  caused  by  exposure, 
and  dilapidations  caused  by  ordinary  use.  He  did 
not  think  that  outside  painting  was  a thing  the 
tenant  was  bound  to  do  under  the  covenant,  and  as 
the  amount  due  to  the  plaintiff  would  thus  be  re- 
duced to  the  amount  paid  into  court,  there  must  be 
judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
was  accordingly  allowed  and  judgment  entered  for 
the  defendant. 

Mr.  Shearman  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
appellant  (defendant),  and  Mr.  Bonsey  for  the 
respondent  (plaintiff). 


ACTION  BY  FOREMAN  CARPENTER  FOR 
PERSONAL  INJURIES. 

The  case  of  Simons  v.  The  Birkbeck  Building 
Society  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  a 
common  jury  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  on  the 
nth  inst.,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  a foreman 
carpenter  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Nichols  & Co., 
for  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  through 
the  alleged  negligence  of  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  from  the  opening  statement  of  Mr. 
Kemp,  K.C.,  that  the  plaintiff,  prior  to  the  accident, 
had  been  earning  55s  a week.  He  had  saved  some 
money,  and  was  desirous  of  buying  a house,  but  not 
having  a sufficient  sum  laid  by,  he  borrowed  some 
money  from  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society.  The 
loan  was  returned  in  monthly  payments,  his  wife 
being  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  money  to  the 
Society.  On  August  13,  however,  the  plaintiff  took 
the  money  to  the  bank.  Never  having  been  there 
before,  the  plaintiff  asked  where  he  should  go,  and 
understood  the  porter  to  say,  “ Third  floor  on  the 
lift.”  The  plaintiff  looked  round,  and  seeing  the 
entrance  to  the  lift  walked  towards  it.  There  was 
no  light,  and  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  walking  into 
the  lilt,  fell  down  the  shaft,  a distance  of  some  15  ft., 
sustaining  severe  injuries.  For  over  a month  he 
was  laid  up  and  unable  to  do  any  work,  and  now 
he  could  only  earn  45s.  a week  instead  of  55s.  In 
these  circumstances  he  claimed  damages  for  the 
injuries  he  suffered  and  for  the  loss  of  ability  to 
earn  the  old  rate  of  wages. 

For  the  defendants  it  was  contended  that  the  lift 
door  was  only  open  some  8 in.  or  10  in.  at  most, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  had  opened  it  further  so  as  to 
enter.  The  defendants  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  suffered  very  serious  injuries,  having  only 
sprained  his  ankle  and  bruised  his  ribs,  and  not 
broken  them,  as  had  been  said. 

John  Yalledy,  a fireman  in  the  employ  of  the  de- 
fendants said  that  the  plaintiff  on  the  occasion  in 
question  asked  him  where  ground-rent  loans  were 
repaid,  and  he  replied,  “ On  the  fourth  floor  ; the 
lift  will  be  down  in  a minute.”  Soon  after  witness 
heard  the  lift  door  open,  and  he  thought  the  lift  had 
come  down.  Then  he  heard  the  plaintiff  fall,  and 
he  went  and  helped  him  up. 

Cross-examined  : The  lift-attendants’  orders  were 
to  keep  the  lift  door  locked.  It  was  not  locked  on 
this  occasion 

In  the  result  the  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  150 l. 
damages. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

2,702.— A Brake  Dynamometer  : E.  H.  Rieter.— 
For  an  electro-magnetical  brake  dynamometer  a 
ring  that  will  make  a slightly  rocking  movement, 
limited  with  stops,  carries  a series  of  magnetical 
poles  ; a heavy  metal  ring  is  caused  to  rotate  within 
the  rocking  ring,  with  the  shaft,  and  the  amount  of 
weight  upon  an  extended  arm  which  may  be  needed 
for  preventing  the  rocking  ring  from  being  moved 
under  the  induced  currents  will  give  a measure  of 
the  power  employed.  In  another  form  the  ring 
may  be  fixed  and  the  poles  may  rotate. 

2,714— A Device  for  Use  with  Water- 
Heaters  : H.  T.  Fenlon. — In  order  that  the  gas 
supply  of  a geyser  or  some  similar  water-heater 
shall  not  be  turned  on,  or  the  water  supply  be 
turned  off,  independently  the  one  from  the  other, 
the  handle  of  the  gas-tap  is  fastened  in  the  closed 
position  by  means  of  its  engagement  with  a pierced 
plate  upon  the  handle  of  the  water-tap.  When  the 
water-tap  is  opened  the  gas  supply  can  be  turned  on 
and  the  water-tap  handle  cannot  be  closed  beyond 


a certain  limit.  For  use  with  a geyser  the  water- 
tap  is  connected  to  the  boiler  and  the  gas-tap  to  the 
burners,  vessels  being  provided  for  the  circulation 
of  products  of  combustion  to  the  chimney. 

2,729.— Tripod  Stands  : W.  Greenwood.— Each 
leg  consists  of  three  rods,  the  two  outer  rods  being 
joined  at  their  lower  ends  with  a clip  through 
which  the  third  rod  will  slide,  and  having  two  bands 
with  guide-wings  that  hold  the  three  rods  together. 
When  the  two  outer  rods  are  caused  to  spring  apart 
the  bands  will  grip  the  inner  rod,  its  action  being 
aided  by  the  spring  portion  of  the  clip.  In  the  case 
of  round  rods  the  wings  upon  the  bands  are  not  re- 
quired. Reference  should  be  made  to  No.  14,652  of 
189S  for  the  means  of  separating  the  group  of  three 
rods. 

2,739-40.— Construction  of  Fireproof  and 
Soundproof  Roofs,  Ceilings,  Floors,  Sc.  : 
.1.  W.  Green, — Ribs  are  fashioned  upon  tiles  for 
iloors,  ceilings,  Sc.,  so  as  to  form  insulating  air- 
spaces beneath  the  girders,  and  in  their  undersides 
are  dovetailed  grooves  which  will  take  the  plaster. 
Swivelling  clips,  or  some  such  fasteners,  secure  the 
tiles  to  the  lower  flanges  of  the  girders,  and  concrete 
is  filled  in  over  arches  of  sheet-iron.  The  spaces 
will  serve  for  preventing  the  transmission  of  sound 
and  for  the  laying  of  wires,  pipes,  and  so  on.  For 
fireproof  and  soundproof  floors  and  roofs  are 
devised  hollow  blocks  of  terra-cotta,  of  which 
the  V-shaped  interlocking  sides  and  dovetailed 
grooves  will  engage  witli  the  plaster  and  concrete, 
and  the  recessed  ends  with  the  flanges  of  the  girders. 
The  placing  of  the  blocks  is  facilitated  by  the  cutting 
away  of  their  opposed  diagonal  corners. 

2,759.— A Combined  Gas  and  Coal  Stove  : IV. 
Yoiillcn. — In  one  form  the  gas-stove  consists  of  two 
halves,  right  and  left,  each  half  being  hinged  upon 
its  separated  gas-supply  pipe  in  order  that  it  may 
be  turned  either  in  front  of  the  coal  fire  or  into 
recesses  at  the  sides,  which  are  provided  with 
screens  upon  hinges.  In  another  shape  the  gas- 
stove  is  pivoted  on  to  its  supply-pipe  that  it  may 
be  turned  either  up  in  front  of  the  coal-stove  or 
down  into  a box  below  the  hearth.  In  another 
shape  the  two  halves  of  the  gas-stove  are  arranged 
in  the  recesses  at  the  sides,  in  which  case  their 
screens  can  be  folded  in  front  of  the  coal-grate 
when  the  latter  is  not  being  used.  Their  flues  are 
set  by  the  side  of  the  coal-fire  flue,  and  the  re- 
spective flues  are  cut  off  from  the  chimney  with  a 
register. 

2.763.— A Drawing-Board  : J.  f.  Gjellerup.—A 
base,  or  underlayer,  composed  of  two  cardb  ard  or 
similar  sheets  pasted  together,  is  fitted  between  two 
parallel  guides  attached  to  the  drawing-board.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  underlayer  is  flush  with  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  guides.  To  its  top  sheet  is 
fastened  a drawing-block,  which  is  made  up  of  a 
set  of  sheets  held  together  with  glued  paper-strips, 
and  is  retained  in  its  place  within  the  guides  with  a 
small  spring  lock,  whilst  an  elastic  band  holds  a 
sheet  of  glazed  or  other  paper  that  may  be  secured 
to  the  lower  sheet  of  the  underlayer. 

2,774  — Manufacture  of  White  Lead  : G. 
Bischof. — The  white  lead,  having  been  washed  and 
pressed  in  a filter-press,  is  ground  in  oil  without 
having  been  previously  dried.  White  lead,  about 
one-third,  is  pugged  with  oil,  about  two-thirds,  the 
separated  water  is  drawn  off,  then  the  remainder  of 
the  white  lead  and  oil  are  added  and  pugged,  and 
the  superfluous  water  is  abstracted  by  means  of  a 
current  of  heated  air  directed  over  the  mixture 
when  it  is  in  the  pugging  mill.  The  white  lead  em- 
ployed is  obtained  by  the  process  specified  in  No. 
11,602  of  1890. 

2>775— A Door-Check:  N.  0.  Bond.— Blocks 
pivoted  to  rotating  arms  form  a centrifugal  block, 
the  blocks  being  mounted  so  that  they  shall  be  free 
from  an  enclosing  flange  until  the  centrifugal  force 
throws  them  out  and,  bv  causing  them  to  rub 
against  a leather  lining  of  the  flange,  checks  the 
motion  of  the  door.  A link  joins  the  end  of  a lever 
to  the  door,  and  a pawl  upon  the  lever  engages 
with  a ratchet-wheel  set  in  connexion  with  the 
rotating  arms  of  the  brake. 

2,842. — An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Elec- 
trical Connexions  : E.  F.  Woodman  and  H.  A. 
Fiske  — In  one  form  of  the  invention,  which  is 
devised  for  effecting  a change  of  connexion  when 
the  temperature  exceeds  a certain  limit,  a cup  or 
controller  made  of  solder  or  some  other  fusible 
material  is  retained  loosely  upon  a non-conducting 
cover  by  its  flange.  In  the  cup  rests  the  lower  end 
of  a spring,  which  under  normal  conditions  keeps 
the  two  contacts  asunder.  As  the  cup  becomes 
melted  the  spring  contributes  to  its  disintegration, 
whereupon  another  spring  falls  upon  one  of  the 
contacts  so  as  to  complete  an  alarm  circuit.  In 
another  adaptation  a different  kind  of  spring  is 
used  for  normally  pressing  the  contacts  together, 
the  circuit  being  broken  with  the  fusing  of  the  cup. 

2,867.— The  Moulding  of  Bricks,  Pipes,  Tiles, 
&c.  : C.  Sclilickeysen. — In  order  that  one  machine 
may  produce  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  different 
articles,  the  inventor  provides  side  openings  or  dies 
as  well  as  the  customary  mouthpiece  or  die  at  the 
end  of  the  extrusion  machine  or  pug-mill  shaft. 
The  lateral  dies  direct  the  clay  by  means  of  inclined 
or  curved  blades,  which  are  set  between  rotary 
screw- blades,  and  may  be  extended  parallel  to  theshaft. 
The  mechanism  allows  for  the  changing  of  the  dies 
and  the  mouthpieces  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
so  as  to  control  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted. 


2,871. — A Key-Lock  : H.  Loose. — In  order  that 
one  or  the  other  of  two  keys  may  serve  the  lock  is 
made  with  two  keyholes  upon  one  side  or  upon 
both  ; the  bolt  is  fashioned  with  two  double  key- 
ways,  and  has  notches  for  engagement  with  a 
spring-controlled  and  vertically-sliding  tumbler 
which  either  of  the  keys  can  operate,  as  its  lower 
edged  is  inclined  so  as  to  ensure  engagement  with 
the  key  that  fits  one  of  the  two  keyholes. 

2,876. — Mechanism  for  Cranes  : W.  H.  Morgan 
and  A.  L.  Taylor. — In  the  case  of  cranes  used  in 
foundries  the  inventors  contrive  that  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  trolley  shall  be  rotated  upon  a round 
truck  by  means  of  a motor-driven  pinion  that  is  set 
in  gear,  with  and  will  run  around  a fixed  rack  upon 
the  lower  portion  of  the  trolley  ; either  one  of  |a 
pair  of  endless  lifting-chains  is  passed  over  either 
one  of  a pair  of  sprocket-wheels  and  hangs  in  two 
loops,  the  forging  being  hung  in  a short  endless 
chain  laid  over  a sprocket-wheel,  which  is  driven 
with  spur-gearing  from  two  sprocket-wheels,  over 
which  the  two  lifting  chains  are  passed.  Of  the  two 
motors  the  one  serves  to  drive  the  first-named 
sprocket-wheels  in  only  the  same  direction,  whereby 
the  forging  is  turned  simply  upon  its  own  axis  ; the 
other  motor  will  drive  those  sprocket-wheels  in 
opposed  directions  for  raising  or  lowering  pur- 
poses. If  both  motors  are  worked  together  the 
forging  can  be  turned,  and  lowered  or  raised,  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

2,886.— Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement  : 
H/.  A.  0.  Wuth. — Burned  lime  mixed  with  water 
holding  sodium  nitrate  in  solution  is  added  to 
ground  blast-furnace  slag,  to  compensate  for  its 
deficiency  of  lime  and  soda  and  to  neutralise  its  too 
large  amount  of  sulphide  of  calcium  ; for  sodium 
nitrate  may  be  used  nitrates  or  chlorates  of  potash, 
lime,  strontia,  baryta,  and  so  on,  which  will  serve, 
albeit  in  a less  degree,  to  convert  the  calcium  sul- 
phide into  calcium  sulphate,  as  oxidation  ensues 
when  the  mixed  slag  and  lime  is  burned  in  the 
shape  of  powder  or  bricks. 

2,933— Extensible  Ladders  : A.  Mailer.— At 
the  back  of  the  ladder  is  a cross-bar  on  to  which 
are  pivoted  metal  plates,  to  which  are  secured  the 
back  legs  or  supports  of  the  ladder,  the  last-named 
parts  being  joined  with  links,  whereof  the  common 
pivot  works  within  a slot  cut  vertically  in  the  cross- 
bar. With  the  extension  of  the  ladder  recesses  on 
brackets  take  the  plates,  which  then  become  locked 
with  a pivoted  catch  to  be  turned  down  over  the 
links  ; a cross-rod  joins  the  brackets,  which  may 
have  holding  pins  or  recesses.  For  the  employ- 
ment of  the  steps  as  an  ordinary  ladder  the  back 
supports  are  rendered  detachable,  and  one  pivot  of 
the  main  cross-bar  will  fit  into  a slot  in  one  of  the 
side  brackets  where  a pivoted  catch  retains  it  in 
position. 

2.938. — An  Automatical  Machine  for  Shar- 
pening Circular  Saws  : C.  H.  Clifton.— A pivot 
which  can  be  adjusted  both  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally with  slides  and  screws  holds  the  saw,  across 
which  a cam  or  crank  upon  a shaft  feeds  a grinding- 
disc  that  is  carried  upon  the  end  of  a swinging  arm; 
two  friction-discs — one  of  which  a spring  forces 
against  the  saw — feed  the  grinding-disc  forwards  ; 
during  the  process  of  sharpening  the  saw  is  stopped 
from  time  to  time  through  the  action  of  a pawl 
which  a lever  forces  aside  out  of  the  way  ; the  pawl, 
upon  its  return,  again  stops  the  saw  as  it  is  being 
fed  by  the  friction-discs  ; a stop  upon  the  swinging 
arm,  which  impinges  against  a bell-crank  lever, 
raises  the  grinding-disc  at  its  stroke  backwards,  and 
a modified  shape  of  the  machine  provides  for  a ver- 
tical raising  of  the  pawl  out  of  gear  with  the  teeth 
of  the  saw,  instead  of  its  movement  to  one  side. 

2,964.— Moulding  of  Pipes,  Conduits,  &c.  : 

A.  H.  Howard. — Pipes,  conduits  for  electrical  con- 
ductors, and  similar  goods  are  composed  of  a bitu- 
minous substance,  which  is  moulded,  when  in  a hot 
plastic  or  liquid  condition,  in  a metal  casing  or 
around  a skeleton  of  wire  network  or  coil,  which, 
together  with  the  heated  material,  is  placed  within 
a closed  mould  ; the  mould  is  then  rotated  quickly 
in  order  that,  through  centrifugal  action,  the  mate'- 
rial  may  become  spread  evenly.  The  mould  con- 
sists of  two  parts  joined  together  with  wedges 
forced  between  the  claws  of  rounded  and  hinged 
straps  ; the  rounded  and  recessed  ends  of  the  tubes 
are  connected  by  the  insertion  of  a hot  dished 
block  of  iron  between  their  adjacent  ends  and  the 
pressure  of  the  pipes  together  after  melted  bitumen 
has  been  laid  over  the  joint. 

2,989.— Burners  for  Gas-Stoves  : R.  Ochme  — 

A gas-inlet,  a conical  rim  turned  inwards,  and  a 
shallow  casing  of  metal  with  feet  constitute  the 
burner.  Upon  the  rim  is  laid  a cone-shaped  ring 
having  two  other  rings  above  it ; a middle  disc,  or 
plug,  is  laid  upon  the  uppermost  ring,  being  tightly 
screwed  into  the  base  with  a screw  and  a key  that 
fits  two  holes ; notches  cut  in  the  upper  edges  of 
the  rings,  the  central  disc,  and  the  outer  rim  form 
the  gas-outlets  for  burning  purposes. 

2,996— An  Apparatus  for  Use  in  Drying, 
Burning,  and  Similar  Furnaces:  H.  Herzfeld. — 
For  charging  and  discharging  a drying-oven  or 
furnace  the  goods  are  to  be  loaded  upon  tne  tray  of 
a truck  which  runs  upon  rails  into  the  oven,  and 
when  the  truck  has  been  pulled  out  the  tray  is 
lowered  on  to  ledges  with  lever-worked  cams  ; the 
tray  is  again  lifted  by  the  same  means  ; screws,  how- 
! ever,  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
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3,005.— Traps  for  Gullies  : J.  Slaincliffe.— For 
an  improvement  upon  the  contrivance  specified  in 
No.  4,528  of  1896  the  inventor  places  the  outlet  on 
the  side  of  the  gully  and  fashions  the  trapping  dish 
in  a detachable  form  ; he  also  adds  a grating  which 
is  to  be  sprung  into  its  place  at  the  top  of  the  gully, 
being  made  of  a zig-zag  spring  of  steel.  Other 
modifications  are  available  for  use  in  stables  and 
streets  ; in  the  latter  instance  he  makes  the  trap- 
ping vessel  rectangular  in  shape,  and  provides  it 
with  four  supports. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  June  14. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Annual 

excursion,  to  Hexham  and  Durham. 

Saturday,  June  15. 

Architectural  Association. — Summer  visit  to  Godal- 
tiling  and  District  to  view  some  works  by  Mr.  Lutyens. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Annual 

excursion  (concluded). 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  — Visit  to  the 
Church  of  Sarratt.  Train  to  Rickmansworth  from  Baker- 
street  at  2.40  p.m. 

Monday,  June  17. 

Royal  Institute  or  British  Architects.  — Professor 
W.  R.  Lethaby  on  “ Education  in  Building.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  19. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institv.tion.- 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  22. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— Visit  ti 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  3 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  30. — By  I.  Farlow  (at  Gipsy  Hill). 

Sydenham. — 2 and  3,  Porthcawe-road,  f.  ,£375 

By  J.  R.  Eve  & Son  (at  Ampthill). 

Ampthill,  &c.,  Beds — The  Morris  Estate,  com- 
prising about  ?8i  acres,  f.  (in  numerous  lots).. . . 26,182 

May  31.— By  E.  Holsworth  (at  Stoke 
Newington). 

Stamford  Hill.— 68,  Alkham-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  r.  40/.  405 

By  Tvser,  Greenwood,  & Crier. 

Chiswick.  — Burlington-lane,  a plot  of  building 

land,  f. . 430 

Acton  Green.— 23  to  29  (odd),  Cunnington-st.,  f. . . 1,490 

June  3.  — By  Bunch  & Duke 
Fulham. — 505  and  507,  Fulham-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

g.r.  2/.,  r.  95/. 1,300 

4S1  and  483,  Fulham-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

r.  100I. 860 

5 and  7,  Maxwell-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  84/.  855 

37,  Moore  Park-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  45 1.  460 

41  to  49(odd),  Moore  Park-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  r.  213/. — 2,225 

Hackney. — 20  and  21,  Gascoyne-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs., 

g.r.  11  /.  12s. , r.  84/. 550 

By  Edwin  Evans. 

Cricklewood. — 10  to  24  (even),  Oak-grove,  xut.  94 

yrs.,  g.r.  58^.  16s 2,360 

Stockwell. — 18  to  28  (even),  Hubert-grove,  u.t.  73J 

yrs.,  g.r.  39/ 1,650 

Hartow,  Middlesex. — 7,  Headstone-rd.,  f.,  r.  28/. 

Catford. — 43  to  49  (odd),  Creeland-grove,  u.t.  62J 


By  Weston  & Sons. 

Brixton.— 34,  36,  40,  42,  and  44,  Eastlake-rd. , u.t. 

634  yrs-,  g-r.  25/.,  r.  202/.  

24  to  32  (even),  Luxor-st.,  u.t.  63^  yrs.,  g.r.  35/., 


.£1,890 


186/  . 


27,  Gateley-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  7 1.  10s.,  e.r.  45/. 
By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Mitcham,  Surrey. — Tramway  path  (near)  two 

parcels  of  freehold  land,  12  a.,  1 r.  35  p 

Morden-rd.,  f.g  r.  24/.,  reversion  in  60  yrs 

Isleworth,  Middlesex. — Twickenham-rd.,  Ed- 

brook  House,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  8 1.,  r.  25^ 

By  Bate  & Co. 

Hampstead.— 64,  West  End-lane,  u.t. '77  yrs.,  g.r. 

25/.,  r.  130/. 

Maida  Vale. --50,  Sutherland-avenue,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  ill.,  r.  60I.  

By  Humbert  & Flint  (at  Watford). 

Watford,  Herts. — 2 and  4,  Brixton-rd.,  f. 

Brixton-rd.,  enclosure  of  building  land,  f. 

2,  4,  and  6,  St.  James'-rd.,  f 

69,  Liverpool-rd.,  f 

Bushey,  Herts. — 2oand  22,  Capell-rd.,  f.  

By  G.  E.  Sworder  & Sons  (at  Hitchiu). 
Ardley,  &c.,  Herts.  — Hare-st.  Farm,  70  acres,  f. .. 

By  A.  J.  Burrows  (at  Ashford). 

Egerton,  Kent. — Newland  Green  Farm,  13  a.  1 r. 

16  p.,  f.  

Little  Chart,  Kent. — Five  cottages  and  o a.  2 r. 

28  p.,  f. 

Shadoxhurst,  Kent. — Two  houses,  cottage,  and 

5 a.  ir.  29 p.,  f. 

By  Morris  & Place  (at  Nottingham). 
Greasley,  Notts. — The  Babbington  Estate,  81  a.,  f 
By  Hollis  & Webb  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds.— 85  to  95  (odd),  Park-lane,  area  1,798  yds. 


385 

4,500 


f. 


Addingham,  Yorks.— Turner-lane  Farm,  46  a.  2 r. 

4 P- 1 f-  

By  J.  & W.  Johnson  (at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 
Victoria  Park.  — Wick-rd.,  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  p -h.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  r.  95/.  with  goodwill 
Wm.  Rolfe  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Strand. — The  Grecian  p.-h.  and  the  Temple  Bar 
Restaurant,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  r.  900/.,  with  good- 
will   

Finsbury. — Paul-st.,  the  Crown  and  Anchor  p.-h.  ; 
also  66,  Leonard-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  r.  78/.,  with 

goodwill  

By  W.  Brown  & Co.  (at  Amersham). 
Chesham  Bois,  Bucks. — The  Common,  two  en- 
closures of  land,  10  a.  o r.  11  p.,  f.  

New-rd.,  an  enclosure,  2 a.  2 r.  20  p.,  f. 

The  Common,  a building  site,  1 a.  1 r.  24  p.,  f. . . 
By  Foley,  Son,  & Mundy  (at  Trowbridge). 
Southwick,  Wilts. — Southwick  Court  Farm,  186  a. 


. 7 p.,  f. 


Two  allotments,  5 a.  3 r.  19  p.,  f. 

June  5.— By  Foley,  Son,  & Mundy 
(at  Melksham). 

Melksham,  Wilts. —Woodrow  Farm,  no  a.  o 

24  P-,  f- 

Normead  enclosures,  22  a.  1 r.  34  p.,  f. 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 
Norwich. — Thorpe  Hamlet,  The  Lawn  and  i 
2 p.,  f.. 


yrs.,  g.r 


By  May  & Rowden. 

Streathain. — Woodfield-av.,  Adstock,  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g.r.  22/.  9s 

By  Messrs.  Rutter. 

Peckham. — 9,  n,  and  23,Howden-st.,  u.t.  75^  yrs. 

g-r.  15^. 

By  Fred.  Varley. 

Leytonstone. — 42  and  44,  Park  Grove-rd.,  u t,  8; 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/. 

Hoxton.— 90  and  92,  St.  John's-rd.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  r.  95/. 

Finsbury  Park. — 6,  Portland-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.  12s. , e.r.  ^ol.  

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & Son. 
Bloomsbury. — 43,  Bloomsbury-sq.,  a profit  rental 

of  270/.  for  2 1 yrs 

Southwark. — 313  and  315,  Borough  High-st.,  area 

2,790  ft.,  f.,  r.  167/.  >os 

By  K.  & J.  R.  Mitchell  (at  Cockermoutb). 
Brigham,  Cumberland. — Beckhouse  Estate,  80  a. 

2 r.  16  p.,  f. 

June  4. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
Hampstead.— 9,  College-ter.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

e.r.  90/. 

Shooter’s  Hill,  Kent.— Brent-rd.,  Downham  and 

ri  a.,  f 

By  Holliday  & Stanger. 

Plumstead  Common,  Kent. — 13  to  18,  Garland-st., 

u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ns 

Streatham. — 20,  Madeira-rd.,  f.,  r.  45/ 

By  Long  & Sons. 

Hatfield  Peverel,  Essex. — London-rd.,  Springfield 

House  and  8 a.  1 r.  25  p.,  f.  

By  E.  & H.  Lumley. 

Maida  Vale. — No.  34,  area  4 a.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

75^  

By  Peacey  & Fuller. 

Harrow,  Middlesex.  — Gayton-rd.,  Brunswick 

House,  f.,  r.  85/. ...... 

Hampstead-rd, — No.  219,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion  in 

6J  yrs 

Regent’s  Park. — 102,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.  8s 

By  Rutley,  Son,  & Vine. 

Camden  Town. — 32  and  33,  Georgiana-st.,  u.t.  38 

yrs.,  g.r.  gl.  10s 

198,  Gt.  College>st.,  u.t.  394  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  52/. 
Kentish  Town. — 15,  Lamble-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  6s 

78,  Castle-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs  , g.r.  21/.  

By  E.  Fergusson  Taylor. 

Forest  Hill. — 83,  Stanstead  rd.,  f.,  r.  25'. 


47,  49,  52,  and  54,  Thorpe-rd.,  f.,  r.  115/. 

By  Walter  Pearson  (at  Pickering). 
Pickering,  Yorks. ..  Enclosures  of  land,  9 a.  2 r. 

4 P-.  f- 

A freehold  house  and  21  p 

Aislaby,  Yorks. — Two  freehold  houses  and  2 a.  .. 

Enclosures  of  land,  14  a.  1 r.  2 p.,  f.  

Wrelton,  Yorks. — Farmhouse  and  17  a.  1 r.  3 p.,  f. 
Cropton,  Yorks. — Farmhouse  and  26  a.  2 r.  31  p.,  f. 

Enclosures  of  land,  9 a.  3 r.  1 p„  f, 

June  6.— by  C.  H.  Brown. 

Pimlico. — 26,  Cumberland-st,  and  33,  Claren- 

don-st.,  u.t.  324  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  g/l. 

By  G.  F.  Francis. 

Hackney. — 85,  King  Edward’s-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  r.  36/ 

Chelsea. — io,  Smith-st.,  f.,  r.  60I. 

By  G.  Gouldsmith,  Son,  & Co. 
Belgravia.— 60,  Chester-sq.  and  60,  Ebury-mews, 

u.t.  224  yrs.,  g.r.  2 1.,  r.  260/. 

South  Kensington. — 33,  Egerton-cres.,  u.t.  26  yrs., 

g.r.,  &c.,  17/.,  r.  105/. 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Whitechapel-rd.— Nos.  71,  73,  and  75,  c.,  r.  230/. 
St.  George’s  East.— 79  to  91  (odd),  Lower  Chap- 

man-st.,  f.,  r.  198/.  

Mile  End.— 21  and  23,  Morgan-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  16s.,  r.  74/ 

Bow.— 14,  Caxton-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  38/. 
Stepney. — 90  and  92,  Nelson-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 

20/ 

25,  Bedford-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  12/. 

62,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  144  yrs.,  g.r.  5/ 

138  and  140,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  .. 
137,  939,  and  141,  Oxford-st.  and  117  and  119, 

Jubilee-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  74/ 

Spitalfiejds. — 22,  Tenter-st.  and  13,  Shepherd- 

Stoke  Newington.— 16,  St.  Kilda’s-rd.,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/. 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 
Somers  Town. — 6, 17,  and  8,  Charrington-st.,  u.t. 

20  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  10s.,  r.  135/. 

Canonbury. — 22,  Compton-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  e.r.  60/. 

Holloway. — 149  and  151,  Hungerford-rd.,  u.t.  59 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  105/. 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Folkestone,  Kent. — 139,  Dover-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

w l.  5s.,  e.r.  100/. 

Willcsden. — Hythe-rd.,  Westley  Works, area  J a., 

:.  924  yrs.,  g.r.  100/.,  r.  250/. 

Bow. — 4,  6,  and  8,  Turner’s-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

15^ 

148,  Turner  s-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  40/.  .. 
Walthamstow. — 46  to  56  (even)  and  56A,  Spruce 

Hill-rd.,  I 

St.  John’s-rd.,  two  plots  of  building  land,  f. . . . . 
Woodford. — VVest-grove,  a plot  of  building  land,  f. 
Chelsea. — 3 and  9,  Christchurch-ter.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  70/. 

Lee. — 3,  Church-st.,  f.,  r.  30/.  

New  Kent-rd. — No.  208A,  u.t.  284  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

r-  35*-  

Peckham. — 3,  Peckham  Rye,  u.t.  33}  yrs.,  g.r. 
61.  ios.,  r.  60/.  — 


2,850 

1,640 

5,900 

3,150 


Wimbledon. — 26,  Southey-rd.,  f.,  r.  45/.  

By  Wiltshire  & Thurgood. 

Catford. — 2,  Barmeston-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios.,  r.  40/ 

Lewisham. — 143,  145,  and  147,  High-st.,  u.t. 

_ 37  ys-,  g-r.  25/.,  r.  130/. 

Forest  Hill.— 57,  Houston-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1.,  r.  27/.  ios 

By  E.  Wood. 

Clapham. — 150,  Leathwaite-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  10s 

Battersea.— 29,  Basnett-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.  g.r.  5/.  . . 

12,  Savona-place,  f.  

By  A.  Robertson  (at  Camberwell). 
Camberwell.— 4a,  Vicarage-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  55/ 

Kennington. — 38  and  48,  Shursted-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  74/.  

Brixton. — 70,  Acre-lane,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  12I.  12s., 

_ r-.5°£  

Dulwich. — Green-lanes,  Inisfallen,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g.r.  3/.  i8s.,r.  65/. 

June  7. — By  G.  O.  Kallard. 

Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex.— High-rd.,  The  Her- 
mitage, f.,  r.  52/.  

By  Percival  Hodson. 

Finsbury  Park.— 12,  Adolphus-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  ios.,  r.  52/. 

Gray  s Inn-rd.— 16,  Swinton-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  r.  44J. 

By  Jones,  Son,  & Day. 

Bermondsey.— Southwark  Park-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/, 

reversion  in  30  yrs 

Limehouse.— Maroon-st.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion  in 

34  yrs 

34A,  Three  Colt-st.,  f.,  r.  25/. 

Whitechapel.  — 129  and  131,  Bedford  - st.,  f., 

r.  45/.  12s 

Hoxton. — 3,  4,  and  5,  Leverington-pl.,  f. 

Silvertown.— 445,  North  Woolwich-rd.,  f.,  r.  35/. 
Edmonton. — 66,  Gordon-rd.,  r.  20/.  ; also  Mon- 

mouth-rd.,  two  plots  of  building  land,  f.  

Walthamstow.— Copper  Mill-lane,  plot  of  building 

land,  f. 

Poplar. — Orient-st.,  the  Oriental  Tavern,  &c., 

f.g.r.  13/.  135.,  reversion  in  56  yrs 

East  Ham. — 107,  Barking-rd.,  f.,  r.  45 1 

Limehouse.— 139,  Maroon-st.,  f.,  r.  19/ 

Wanstead.— Grove  Park,  five  plots  of  building 

land,  f. 

By  F.  J.  Bisley  & Sons. 
Bermondsey.— 135,  Alscot-rd.,  u.t.  25!  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  7s.,  r.  52/. 

1,  3,  and  5,  Dockley-rd.,  u.t.  35^  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.  ios 

159,  Fort-rd.,  f. 

Deptford. — 18,  Chipley-st.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  . . 

13,  Croft-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  3/ 

Camberwell.— 86,  Picton-st.  and  2,  Cork-st.,  u.t. 

98  yrs.,  g.r.  7 1 

4,  6,  and  8,  Cork-st.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios. 
By  Beard  & Son. 

Bayswater.— Monmouth-rd.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion 

in  49  yrs 

New  Malden,  Surrey. — 4 and  5,  Wellington-ter., 

f.,  e.r.  62/.  12s 

Lewisham.— 3,  Fordyce-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1-  ios.,  r.  30/. 

By  W.  A.  Blake.more. 

Harrow,  Middlesex. — 3 and  5,  Roxborough-pk.- 

rd.,  f.,  r.  190/.  

Battersea.— 2 and  4,  Granfield-st.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 
8/.  . 


.£650 


815 

385 


2,650 

375 


Brixton.— Chaucer-rd.,  Chaucer  Cottage,  with 

yard  and  siabling,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  si.  10s.  ..  760 

By  P.  J.  Dixon  & Son. 

Bow. — 64,  Catnpbell-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs  , g.r.  5/.  ....  33o 

By  Salter,  Rex  & Co. 

Kentish  Town. — 54,  Woodsome-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  7 1.,  r.  38 1 5 10 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard. 


prices  current  op  materials. 

*#*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ...  — i 14  o per  1,000  alongside,  In  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles-.-.....  1 11  o „ „ „ 

Facing  Stocks—..  2 12  o ,,  ,,  „ 

Shippers  — — — —280  ,,  ,,  „ 

Flettons. — 186  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1 14  6 ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 n o „ ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  — 4 4 6 ,,  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose ...  — 490,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks 426  ,,  „ , 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers—  — — 13  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Headers  12  o o ,,  ,,  tl 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o o ,,  ,,  |f 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  (J 

Double  Headers..  16  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o „ , ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  , 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints  — 20  o o „ H 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  0 0 „ ,,  ,, 

f Sec  also  page  595, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(Foi-  some  Contracts , <L-c.,  still  open , 6uf  nof  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Bridge  Widening 

•Laving  out  Winter  Garden  


Hamilton  (N.B.)  Corporation  | 15  guineas  and  10  guineas 

Penzance  Corporation 21 Z.  and  10Z.  10s 


.rune  30 
Sept.  1 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


‘Draining,  Kerbing,  Ac 

Offices  and  Tea  Rooms,  Kirkgate ' 

Waterworks,  Much  Wenlock,  Salop 

Seven  Houses,  Osborne-street,  Barnsley  

Eighty  Houses,  Bradford,  Manchester  

Additions  to  Public  Library  

Brick  Tank,  &c 

Pumping  Station,  Ac 

Farmhouse.  Carlogas,  near  at.  Colurnb". 

Showyard  Buildings,  Longtown,  near  Carlisle  ..  . 

Electric  Light  Station  

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Dover  Hospital  

House,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax  . ... 

Church,  Tynte,  Penrhiwceiber,  Wales  

Additions  to  Club  Buildings,  Crosland  Moor 

Stables,  Ac.,  Hexham  

Stabling,  Stores,  Ac.,  New  Mills,  Norwich  ...  ..  ." 

Lavatory,  The  Barbican  

•Sewer  Works  

Ten  Labourers'  Dwellings 

.School.  Marsh  Green 

Villas,  Lumley-avenue,  Skegness 

Additions  to  Wesleyan  Church,  Newton  Abbot  ... 

Depot  Buildings,  West-street 

School  and  House,  Barrow-on-Soar ...... 

•Stone,  Kerb,  &c 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac ""I"""!"!"!!”"!"""! 

Church  and  Schools,  Basingstoke 

Additions  to  Ardgye  House,  Alves,  N.B. 

Villa,  Wyke-road,  Gillingham  [ 

Two  Villas.  Mount  diaries,  St.  Austell ! 

Cottage,  Fentonladock,  Cornwall 

Main  Sewers,  Ac 

Alterations,  Ac.,  at  Workhouse ".".I.""!""!!!"".!! 
Additions  to  Chapel,  Bedlinog,  Wales 

Building  Work  at  several  Schools  ' 

Post  Office  and  House.  I.elant  [ 

Manse,  Park-avenue,  Oswestry !!!!!!!«!!!!! 

Water  Mains,  Altham,  Ac 

•Tar  Paving  

•School  Buildings 

Drainage  Works,  West  End,  Southampton 

Drainage  Works,  Chipping  Ongar 

Additions,  Ac  , to  142,  St.  Owen -street,  Hereford 

Eleven  Houses,  Fountain-street,  Morley  [ 

Street  Works,  Front-street,  Ac.,  Tantobie  

Stables  for  89  Horses 

Street  Works,  Wyud-street 

Concrete  Paving,  Flags,  Ac  

Yorkshire  Stone  Flags,  Kerbs,  Ac 

•Granite,  Ac 

Road  Making,  Ac.,  Works  ' 

Additions  to  Electric  Lighting  Station 

Public  Baths,  Reginald- street  

•Drainage,  Ac J 

‘Granite.  Ac 

Iron  Rai I i rigs  

•Dwelliug-Houses..... 

•School 

•Sewerage  Works  

Shop  and  House,  Talbot-street,  Maesteg  

School  Works.  Queen  s Walk  ” 

Warehouse,  Stores,  Ac.,  Laisterdyke,  Bradford  " . 
Freemasons’  Hall,  Abbeygate-street,  Colchester  .! 
Additions,  Ac  , Congregational  Chapel,  Gwersyllt 

Waterworks,  Caldicot  Moor,  Mon 

Reservoir,  Eccleshill,  Bradford 

•Extensions  to  County  Asylum  Buildings 


By  whom  Required. 


Hendon  H.D.C 

Leeds  Corporation  

Madeley  A Broseley  Water  Comte. 


L.  A N.  W.  Railway  Company  ... 

Edinburgh  Corporation  

Rotherham  Corporation 

Bradford-on-Avon  U.D.C 


Longtown  Agricultural  Society  . 

Nelson  Corporation 

Dover  Hospital 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company 


Plymouth  Corporation  

Hove  Corporation 

North  Dublin  R.D.C 

Dagenham  (Essex)  School  Board 
Mr.  W.  A.  Parker 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Deal  H.D.C 

H.  Perkiu’s  School  Governors  ... 
Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation 
Sutton  Coldfield  Corporation 


Alford  (Lines)  H.D.C 

Omagh  Onion  Guardians  , 


Edinburgh  Corporation  .. 


Burnley  R.D.C 

East  Ham  School  Board 

do. 

South  Stoneham  Union  Guardians 

Ongar  R.D  0 

Mr.  T.  Hooper  


Tanfleld  (Durham)  U.D.C 

Brad  fordCoal  Merchants,  Ac.  Assoc. 

Amble  U.D.C 

Shrewsbury  Corporation 

do. 

Barnet  U.D.C 

Willesden  District  Council 

Great  Yarmouth  Town  Council  ... 

Derby  Corporation  

Bury  Corporation  ... 

North  Walsham  U.D.C 

Broadstairs  ajid  St.  Peters  U.D.C. 

Brighton  Borough  Council 

Tyldesley-with-Shakerley  U.D.C. . 
Chester  Corporation  


Nottingham  School  Board... 


Building  Committee  

Cornwall  County  Asylum  


Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W 

City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds  ..' 

Mr  Stooke,  Civil  Engineer,  Severn  Villas,  Shrewsbury  

'Jade  A Turner,  Architects,  10,  Pitt  street,  Barnsley 

Estate)  Offices,  Exchange  Station,  Manchester  

R.  Morham.  Architect.  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh  

H.  If.  Copnall,  Town  Hall,  Rotherham "..... 

S.  Howard,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Bradford-on- Avon  

-I.  Smith,  Churchtown,  Grainpound-road,  Cornwall 

J.  S.  ilewitaon,  Randalinton,  Longtown  

B.  Ball,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Nelson 

See  Advertisement 

Rev  W.  Johnstone,  The  Manse,  Holyweil  Green 

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  Architect,  Cardiff  . . 

-f  Berry,  Architect,  !>,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield  

'V.  Beil,  Architect,  Central  Station.  Newcastle  

A.  R.  Collins,  Civil  Engioeer,  Guildhall,  Norwich 

J.  Patou,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Plymouth  

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  

■f.  O'Neill,  Council  Offices,  North  Brunswick  street,  Dublin  

Harrington  A Ley,  Architects,  65,  Bishop3gate-street,  Without 

W.  H.  Bridges,  Architect,  Skegness  

H.  J.  Snell,  Architect,  11,  The  Crescent,  Plymouth 

T.  C.  Colder,  Surveyor,  23,  Queen-street,  Deal  

Barrowcliff  A Allcock,  Architects,  Mill-street,  Loughborough... 
Borough  Surveyor,  Clatteru  House,  Kingston-on-Thames  ..  . .. 
W.  A.  H.  Clarey,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield 

T.  E Davidson,  Architect,  68,  Aldersgate-street.  E C 

Reid  A Wittet,  Architects,  Elgin 

Freame  A Light.  Gillingham 

R.  J.  Vivyan,  Moorland -road.  St.  Austell 

G.  Qow,  l’regathnau  Office,  Truro  

F.  Massie,  Civil  Engineer,  Tetley  House,  Wakefield 

J.  L.  Donnelly,  Architect.  Omagh  ' ’ [. 

P.  Vivian  Jones.  Architect.  Uengoed,  Wales  !"!!!!!!! 

Mr.  Wilson,  3.  Queen-street,  Edinburgh  

W.  J.  Ruherry,  Post  Office,  Canonstowu,  Cornwall  

O.  Pritchard,  15,  Cross-street,  Oswestry  

S.  Edmondson,  Surveyor,  IS,  Nicholas-street,  Burnley  ........... 

8.  Jackson,  Architect,  65,  Fenehurch-stroet,  E.C 

B.  L.  Curtis,  120,  London  Wall,  E.C . 

Mitchell.  Son  A Outteridgo,  Archts.,  9,  Portland-st.,  Southampton) 

W.  N.  Jarvis,  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Ongar 

E.  G.  Davies.  Architect,  6,  St.  John-street,  Hereford 

W.  E.  Putman,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Morley 

R.  Heslop,  Surveyor,  Burnopfleld,  R.8.0 ” 

Fairhank  A Wall,  Architects,  Bauk-street,  Bradford  ..  ." 

W.  Gibson,  Surveyor,  Amble 

W.  C.  Eddowes,  Surveyor,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury  "............'" 

do. 

See  Advertisement 

Engineer.  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn  

J.  W.  Cockrill,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth"" 

.T.  Ward,  Borough  Surveyor,  Babiogton-lanc,  Derby 

See  Advertisement 

do 
do. 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Brighton 

See  Advertisement  

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Chester 

Owner,  55,  Commercial-street.  Maesteg  ..".".I.!.".”!!. 

A.  N.  Bromley,  Architect,  Queen-9tteet,  Nottingham .""" 

Kendal  A Bakes,  Architects.  Victoria-square,  Leeds  

C.  K.  Butcher,  Architect,  3,  Queen-street,  Colchester 

J.  Gummuw,  Architect.  Egerton-street,  Wrexham  [. 

T.  Rees,  Civil  Engineer,  Corn  Exchange  Chambers,  Newport  . 

Kendal  A Bakes,  Architects,  Leeds 

See  Advertisement. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

June  19 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  20 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  21 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

June  21 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Juno  25 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


June  26 
do. 
do. 

June  27 
do. 

July  2 
July  S 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Road  Foreman 

clerk  of  Works 

‘Assistant  [_ 

'Lecturer  in  Building  Construction  ...".[ 

•Road  Foreman 

•Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector 

"Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  N'uieance9.., 

•Clerk  of  Works 

•Clerk  of  Works 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


West  Ham  Borough  Council....,,., 

H&brogate  Corporation  

Hull  l orporatlon  

Norwich  Technical  Institute  ..  . 

Slough  U.D.C 

Willesden  U.D.C 

Loatherhead  U.D.C. 

Greasing  School  Board 


200/.  per  annum  

3/.  10s.  per  week  ..  .. 

110Z.  per  amiurn  

150Z.  per  annum 

30s.  per  week  

100Z.  per  amium  

250Z.  per  annum 

See  Advertisement.., 


Application 
to  be  in 


June  18 
June  2 ) 
June  2l 
June  22 
do. 

June  25 
July  l 
N o date 
do. 


Those  m£rk,i  with  «„  a.Uri.1  (•)  .tor  toi  i» , 1„  if.wfcr.  Vimpeiition,,  p.  iv,  Covlmu,  pp.  iv.  ,W.  x.  i xxii.  fpblic  AppoMmtpU,  pp.  xlx.  4 xxll 


X 


mmmm 


UPPER  PART  OF  A CABINET  IN  OA 


SCULPTURE  AT 


SOLITUDE"  (M.  Adolphe  Megret). 


"PANDORA"  (Miss  L.  Gwendolen  Williams). 


••AWAKENING”  (Mr.  Oliver  Wheatley). 


Mark  Rogers,  Jun.). 


“ L’INCONNUE"  (Mr.  Richard  Garbe). 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
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cramped  attitude  in  a chair,  which  latter  is 
a good  piece  of  design  ; the  figure  has  not 
the  dignity  either  of  design  or  expression 
which  the  subject  seems  to  call  for;  but  it  is 
at  all  events  not  commonplace.  Mr. 
Pegram’s  monument  to  Mine.  Michallis 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  some  of  the 
monument  designs  of  Chapu  and  Merci6;  it 
shows  a simple  but  well-designed  flat  stele  or 
tombstone,  in  the  head  of  which  is  a medallion 
portrait  of  the  deceased  person  commemo- 
rated, while  beneath  is  a mourning  figure,  life 
size  and  draped,  in  high  relief  on  the  stele  as 
a ground.  There  is  pathetic  intention  in  this, 
but  in  a sculpturesque  sense  the  figure  is 
somewhat  commonplace  in  design,  and  ap- 
pears more  so  from  the  rather  pronounced 
alto-relief  in  which  it  is  treated.  A French 
sculptor  would  almost  certainly  have  kept  it 
in  low  relief,  perhaps  just  emphasising  the 
head  by  raising  it  further  from  the  ground  ; 
such  a treatment  would  have  tended  to  give 
a refinement  of  sculpturesque  effect  which 
the  work  as  it  stands  seems  to  lack  ; it  is 
altogether  too  prononce  and  too  crude  in  its 
large  rounded  forms. 

In  Mr.  Arthur  Walker’s  recumbent  group, 
" Sleep,"  representing  a mother  and  child, 
the  sleeping  infant  is  natural  and  touching 
in  expression  ; the  attitude  of  the  figure  of 
the  mother,  with  legs  drawn  up,  is  rather 
awkward  and  undecorative  in  line,  but  the 
work  as  a whole  is  one  to  be  regarded  with 
interest,  and  is  in  a very  good  style,  free  in 
execution  and  not  over-finished.  Mr.  Fehr’s 
" Hesitation,”  a bronze  figure  of  a female 
tempted  by  "Ambition’s  crown,’’  yet  shrink- 
ing from  putting  it  on  her  head  since  it  is 
" fraught  with  pain,’’  is  one  of  those  sym- 
bolical subjects  which  are  peculiarly  suitable 
for  sculpture,  but  the  interpretation  is  a 
little  too  matter-of-fact  and  prosaic — the 
figure  holding  up  the  crown  and  twisting  her 
head  away  from  it  as  if  it  would  sting,  looks 
so  like  a shrinking  from  bodily  pain,  besides 
resulting  in  an  uncomfortable  and  strained 
attitude ; the  motif  of  the  work  should  surely 
have  been  conveyed  through  the  expression 
of  the  face  rather  than  through  muscular 
movement.  Mr.  Lucchesi’s  “ The  Victory  of 
Peace,”  to  be  erected  in  marble  in  a Park  at 
Auckland,  is  a half-draped  female  figure  of 
fine  lines  clasping  a dove  on  her  bosom 
but  also  holding  in  the  other  band  a drawn 
sword,  so  that  the  allegory  is  rather  con- 
lused,  and  one  can  only  regard  the  work  as 
satisfactory  from  a decorative  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Alfred  Turner’s  short-skirted  and  robust 


" Fisher  Girl,”  one  of  a pair  to  be  placed  in 
Fishmongers’  hall,  is  not  decorative,  but  is 
a good  healthy  symbol  of  open-air  physical 
toil.  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  " Dean  Colet, 
Founder  of  St.  Paul’s  School,"  with  a 
scholar  kneeling  on  each  side  of  him,  is 
the  group  to  be  placed  under  the  not  very 
happily  designed  metal  canopy  of  which  the 
drawing  is  shown  in  the  architectural  room. 
The  sculptor  is  here  helped,  in  treating  the 
principal  figure,  by  the  flowing  costume 
which  is  not  of  to-day,  and  which  therefore 
has  a certain  sculpturesque  and  abstract 
effect ; Colet’s  thin  and  ascetic  head  is  finely 
treated,  and  the  innocent  and  unworn  faces  of 
the  boys  make  an  effective  contrast  with  his 
figure.  The  last  thing,  we  have  to  mention 
in  the  octagon  room  is  the  nude  marble 
figure  " Solitude,”  by  a French  sculptor,  M. 
M6gret,  of  which  an  illustration  will  be 
found  in  one  of  the  plates  in  this  issue. 
The  figure  has  not  the  sentiment  implied  in 
the  title ; indeed,  any  name  such  as 
"Nymph’’  or  "Etude’’  would  do  equally 
well  for  it ; but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  an 
exceedingly  pretty  and  well-modelled  figure, 
which  would  have  had  more  justice  done 
to  it  by  a central  position,  as  it  seems  satis- 
factory in  line  from  all  points  of  view. 

In  the  Lecture-room  we  may  first  notice 
M.  Schenck’s  two  alto  - relief  subjects, 
"Summer’’  and  " Autumn,”  which  are  placed 
against  the  wall  over  the  door,  and  of  which, 
as  they  are  in  a special  sense  architectural 
sculpture,  being  intended  for  the  decoration 
of  a building,  we  have  given  illustrations  on  a 
large  scale  (see  lithograph  plates).  As  will 
be  seen,  they  are  figures  composed  specially 
to  fill  a space  of  peculiar  shape,  and  also  to 
act  as  corbels.  This  latter  function  explains 
and  justifies  their  high  relief;  otherwise  we 
prefer  decorative  sculpture  on  a building  to 
be  kept  in  low  relief,  in  order  to  be  duly 
subordinate  to  the  architectural  lines  of  the 
building. 

The  works  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  in  the  lecture-room  are  at  all  events 
curiously  diverse  in  style  and  motive.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  bronze  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  " Puma  and  Macaw,’’  ol  which  a 
plaster  model  was  in  a former  exhibition. 
As  a representation  of  animal  form  and 
action  this  is  a remarkably  truthful  and 
spirited  work  ; what  one  questions  is  whether 
the  result  is  really  worth  the  ability  and  pains 
expended  on  it ; for  animal  sculpture  can 
never  take  anything  but  a secondary  rank  in 
the  productions  of  the  art ; it  lacks  the 


higher  interest  of  intellectual  meaning  and 
expression.  Mr.  Simonds's  curious  design 
for  a fountain,  called  " Song  and  Dance,”  is 
original  and  piquant  enough  ; it  is  based  on 
a triangle  plan,  and  consists  of  a gilded  nude 
figure  placed  aloft  in  the  centre  and  playing 
on  an  old-fashioned  bow  instrument,  while 
three  flamingoes  dance  solemnly  at  the  three 
angles  of  the  triangle.  No  doubt  the  subject 
arose  from  a wish  to  work  into  sculpture  the 
peculiar  form  and  movement  of  the  flamingo, 
an  experiment  which  was  worth  trying, 
though  one  fails  to  see  what  connexion  the 
birds  have  with  a fountain.  It  is  a graceful 
and  original  fancy,  however ; we  should 
have  liked  it  better  if  the  centre  pedestal 
had  presented  a formal  design  and  not  a 
piece  of  naturalistic  rockwork ; and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  whence  the  water 
flows,  an  important  detail  in  a fountain,  and 
which  should  always  form  a point  in  the 
design.  Mr.  Frampton’s  "Edward  VI.”  is 
a realistic  costume  statue  for  Giggleswick 
School,  with  the  foundation  of  which  we 
presume  the  young  King  had  some  con- 
nexion, and  which  is  intended  to  represent 
him  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  with  the  stiff 
frock  covered  with  embroidery.  For  a school 
this  is  the  right  thing,  as  it  gives  the  boys  a 
correct  historical  idea  of  the  person  and 
dress  of  a historical  personage,  and  the 
sculptor  has  contrived  to  impart  a good  deal 
of  individual  character  to  the  head ; it  cannot 
be  said,  however,  that  this  is  a kind  of  work 
which  is  interesting  as  sculpture.  Mr. 
Wheatley’s  recumbent  figure  " Awakening,” 
of  which  a small  illustration  will  be  found 
in  one  of  our  plates,  is  a work  of  considerable 
interest ; it  represents  a nude  female  figure, 
who  by  the  design  of  the  small  harp  by  her 
side  and  of  the  ornament  on  her  forehead  is 
to  be  classified  as  Egyptian,  though  there  is 
; nothing  in  her  physiognomy  to  suggest  that 
! nationality  ; she  is  just  awakening  with  a 
; smile,  her  disordered  hair  partly  covering 
one  side  of  the  face  ; the  figure,  in  its  lax 
attitude  of  repose,  is  very  well  modelled, 
and  there  is  something  very  pleasing  about 
the  whole  work,  though  it  is  not  conceived 
in  a very  serious  spirit. 

Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens’s  "Castles  in  the 
Air  ” and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  " Glory  to  the 
Dead,”  which  are  placed  symmetrically  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room,  may  in  one 
sense  be  classed  together,  as  they  both 
represent  that  kind  of  work  which  is  as 
much  decorative  as  purely  sculpturesque ; 
both  are  small  bronze  figures  on  specially 
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treated  pedestals.  In  “ Castles  in  the  Air’’ 
the  figure  of  a young  girl  with  a book 
across  her  knee,  not  reading  but  dreaming, 
and  with  the  right  hand  slightly  raised  in 
a very  pretty  and  natural  action,  belongs 
essentially  to  real  life  ; the  pedestal  is  sym- 
bolical, the  projection  which  forms  the  cap 
being  decorated  with  little  projecting  turrets 
each  with  a bit  of  ruby  glass  in  the  top  ; 
the  " castle  ’’  idea  is  again  symbolised  in  the 
crowning  ornament  of  the  plaque  which 
forms  a background  to  the  figure.  Mr. 
Ford’s  work,  though  as  we  said,  it  belongs 
to  the  same  class,  is  a far  more  delicate 
and  refined  production ; the  nude  figure 
holding  the  wreath  and  torch  is  of  exquisite 
grace  and  finish ; the  bronze  pedestal 
which  forms  her  immediate  support  is  sur- 
rounded by  little  terminal  figures  of  winged 
children,  and  small  and  delicately  exe- 
cuted emblems — hearts,  serpents,  &c.  This 
stands  on  a well-designed  marble  pedestal 
with  fluted  pilaster-like  features  which  are 
stopped  at  the  foot  by  acanthus  leaves.  As 
an  objet  (Part  with  a symbolical  intent  the 
whole  is  charming,  but  is  it  quite  equal  to 
the  serious  thought  suggested  by  the  title  ? 
When  one  thinks  of  Mercie’s  " Gloria  Victis” 
in  the  court  of  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville,  one 
feels  this  to  be  rather  small  in  comparison, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  sense  of  material 
dimensions. 

Mr.  Brock’s  bust  of  Queen  Victoria,  which 
stands  between  the  two  last-named  works, 
is  a masterly  piece  of  protraiture  in  marble- 
cutting, bold  and  broad  in  execution  and 
exceedingly  dignified  in  character.  Mr. 
Armstead’s  small  - scale  marble  figure 
“ Remorse,”  a woman  running  headlong 
down  some  steps  with  a woeful  expression 
and  attitude,  the  head  and  body  thrown 
forward  and  the  hands  clasped  convulsively, 
is  pathetic  in  expression  but  rather  violent 
in  movement  for  sculpture.  Mr.  Colton's 
"The  Wavelet,”  a gilt  figure  of  a young  girl 
supposed  to  be  looking  down  on  a stream, 
is  clever  and  original,  like  all  his  work,  but 
not  beautiful,  and  has  hardly  character  or 
point  enough  to  atone  for  the  absence  of 
beauty. 

Of  the  works  placed  round  the  walls  there 
are  as  usual  a good  many  busts,  some  of  no 
interest,  others  which  are  of  value  either  as 
characteristic  portraits  or  as  ideal  sugges- 
tions. Among  the  latter  class  are  two 
charming  works  by  Miss  Gwendolen 
Williams  : " Doris,”  a head  oddly  mounted 
on  a narrow  pedestal  decorated  with  striated 
lines,  and  " Pandora,”  a more  important  work 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  This  is 
rather  too  genre  a treatment  of  a Greek 
legend,  but  the  bright  and  joyous  expression 
of  the  head,  and  Pandora’s  obviously  happy 
unconsciousness  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
uncanny  things  she  is  letting  out  of  the 
casket,  give  it  a ;point  and  piquancy  more 
than  arises  Irom  mere  modelling.  Mr.  Richard 
Garbe's  " L’Inconnue  ’’  is  another  imaginary 
head,  white  marble  on  a veined  marble 
base,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  and 
which  is  noticeable  both  for  its  fine  ex- 
pression and  for  its  style  of  execution. 
Among  portrait  busts  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned Mr.  Goscombe  John’s  marble  bust  of 
a lady  ; Mr.  Hope-Pinker’s  low  relief  medal- 
lion portrait  of  the  late  J.  J.  Tayler,  in  a 
small  architectural  frame  of  green  marble, 
and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  medallion  bas-relief 
of  Lady  Eliott  Drake,  framed  in  carved 
wood.  Mr.  Goscombe  John’s  colossal  bronze 


seated  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
is  a dignified  work  of  this  class,  which,  as 
before  observed,  is  we  suppose  inevitable, 
but  which  can  hardly  make  any  sculptor 
happy. 

Mr.  Sargent  appears  this  year  as  a sculptor, 
with  a life-size  crucifixion  group,  or  rather  a 
crucifix  on  a large  scale,  we  presume  intended 
for  a Catholic  place  of  worship,  or  a private 
oratory.  The  suggestion  of  the  blood 
streaming  from  the  outstretched  hands  into 
a cup  held  up  by  a figure  at  each  side  is  to 
our  thinking  most  painful  and  repellent, 
though  we  presume  there  are  people  of 
morbid  religious  excitability  to  whom  it 
appeals.  As  a matter  of  design,  the  grouping 
of  the  two  subsidiary  figures  with  the  Christ, 
to  whom  they  are  as  it  were  connected  by  a 
band  of  drapery  which  winds  round  their 
figures  and  round  His,  is  very  fine,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  lines  of  these  figures  and  the 
strongly-marked  vertical  lines  of  the  cross 
and  the  central  figure  is  in  a decorative 
sense  very  effective.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
thing  we  should  never  wish  to  see  again. 
Mr.  F.  Lynn  Jenkins’s  metal  and  ivory 
frieze  for  the  vestibule  at  Lloyd's,  which 
hangs  below  this,  is  a very  clever  and 
effective  piece  of  work  in  which  the 
associations  of  Lloyd’s  with  sea  and 
ships  are  symbolised  in  a decorative 
manner  by  the  suggestion  of  ships  and 
waves  and  clouds,  with  no  kind  of 
naturalism  ; the  small  alto-relief  figures 
which  are  introduced  at  the  salient  points  of 
the  design  are  expressive  and  well  designed. 
Among  other  decorative  work  in  the  Lecture- 
room  is  Mr.  Marie  Rogers’s  upper  part  of  a 
cabinet  in  oak,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration ; Mr.  F.  H.  Steele’s  " Design  for  a 
Casket  ” in  silver,  which  has  the  merit  of 
avoiding  that  eccentricity  of  line  and  detail 
which  seems  too  much  an  object  in  recent 
silver  design,  but  for  a casket  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  decidedly  architectural  in  character  ; 
and  Mr.  Onslow  Whiting’s  board  of  bell- 
pushes,  finger-plates,  &c.,  in  which  the 
figure  is  gracefully  worked  into  some  of  the 
designs.  M.  Clovis  Delacour’s  Andromeda 
statuette  in  ivory,  with  a bronze  dragon,  and 
waves  of  alabaster,  is  well  done  after  its  way, 
but  is  a kind  of  work  we  do  not  desire 
to  see  encouraged ; it  savours  more  of  the 
" article  de  Paris  ” than  of  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Emmeline 
Halse’s  three  little  alto-reliefs  of  babies,  in 
bronze,  a small  and  very  unpretending  work, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  passed  over ; it  is 
very  clever  and  humorous.  We  should  also 
mention  the  spirited  panel  in  relief  by 
another  lady,  Miss  Edith  Maryon,  called 
" May  Morning,”  and  intended  as  a portion 
of  the  decoration  of  a fireplace.  Of  this  we 
give  an  illustration  from  a small  photograph 
sent  to  us  by  the  artist  ; too  small  unfortu- 
nately to  do  justice  to  the  work. 

Although  we  have  seen  better  sculpture 
years  at  the  Royal  Academy  than  this  one, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  proportion  of 
good  work  to  bad  and  indifferent  is  much 
higher  in  the  sculpture  galleries  than  among 
those  devoted  to  painting. 


NOTES. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  of 
C"ln“idlu<?=.!ldS  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  dated  April  of  the 
present  year,  draws  attention  (in  the 
special  Report  of  the  Principal,  Professor 


Syhanus  Thompson)  to  the  necessity  for 
carrying  out  the  completion  of  the  College 
buildings  first  suggested  in  the  Report  of 
1884.  Plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Robins 
in  1887  for  additions  to  include  an  engi- 
neering drawing  office,  a library,  reading 
room,  waiting  rooms  and  lunch  room, 
and  the  Institute  is  now  in  possession 
ot  the  site  for  which  these  additions 
were  designed.  As  Professor  Thompson 
observes,  if  the  need  for  these  additions 
existed  sixteen  years  ago,  it  has  certainly  not 
diminished  since.  Mr.  Sparkes’s  Report  ot 
the  art  work  is  very  encouraging,  especially 
as  showing  the  after  results  of  the  training, 
for  it  appears  that  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
last  year,  sculptors  who  were  former 
students  at  the  Institute  obtained  six  of  the 
English  and  Colonial  awards  for  sculpture, 
viz.  : one  out  of  three  Grand  Prix  awarded, 
two  gold  medals  out  of  five,  and  three  silver 
medals  out  of  eight  awarded.  In  the  Art 
Department,  we  are  told,  the  enamelling 
class  is  doing  good  work  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Fisher,  than  whom  there 
could  not  be  a more  competent  instructor. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
Crossf  Salisbury.  announce  that  the  resolution  to 
11  fluate  ” the  Poultry  Cross  at 
Salisbury,  which  would  have  involved  the 
initiatory  process  of  scraping  off  all  the  lichen 
and  getting  a raw  surface,  was  formally 
rescinded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Salisbury 
Town  Council  last  week  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Haskins,  who  made  a very  sensible  speech  on 
the  occasion,  and  quoted  in  support  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, Mr.  Read.  Of  course,  as  we  pointed 
out  in  a former  reference  to  the  subject, 
(page  336  ante),  the  Poultry  Cross  was  so 
much  restored  half  a century  ago  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  much  of  a genuine  relic, 
though  some  of  the  old  stones  were  worked 
up  in  the  restoration.  But  as  the  portions 
then  new  have  now  acquired  a picturesque 
weathering,  this  at  least  might  as  well  be 
left. 


Ax  a special  court  of  the  gover- 
1 Ho^piud”  nors  held  on  June  5,  it  was 
announced  that  the  building  of 
the  new  isolation  block  (towards  which  an 
anonymous  donor  gave  20,000/.)  is  now 
practically  completed.  The  new  buildings, 
together  with  the  new  pathological  depart- 
ment and  post  mortc7n  room,  have  been 
erected  after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  who  has  been  engaged 
during  some  years  past  as  architect  for 
extensive  improvements  and  additions  at  the 
hospital.  The  governors  propose  to  expend 
a total  sum  ol  about  250,000/.  during  the  next 
four  years,  ot  which  amount  they  will  devote 
60,000/.  to  the  new  block  fronting  White- 
chapel-road;  for  the  Jews’  wards  they  set 
aside  10,000/.  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Raphael ; for  a new  out-patients’  department, 
60,000 /. ; laundry,  15,000/.  ; alterations  of  the 
interior,  20,000/.,  and  a children’s  ward,  7,000/. 
Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe’s  work  comprises  the 
block,  opened  on  June  26,  1891,  which  con- 
tains an  operating  theatre,  a theatre  for 
clinical  instruction,  students’  rooms  and 
lavatories,  nurses’  rooms,  storerooms,  &c. ; 
the  recent  remodelling  of  the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, by  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Louis  Parkes ; an  extension  of  the  Nursing 
Home  (1S95);  and  the  freezing  chamber. 
The  hospital  was  originally  established  in 
174°,  as  the  "London  Infirmary,”  at  a house 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

Quoins,  Bullnose,  £ s.  d. 

and  Flats  . 14  o o per  1,000  at  railway  JdepGt. 

Double  Stretchers  15  o o ,,  „ 

Double  Headers. . 14  o o ,,  1( 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15  o o ,,  ,,  n 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  15  o o ,,  „ 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14  o o ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed  a 


s.  d. 


less  than  best 
3 per  yard,  delivered, 
per  ton,  delivered. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  , 

Thames  Ballast  6 

Best  Portland  Cement  35 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  w ,,  „ 

Note. — The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  Id  sacks.  a8s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE, 
s.  d. 

a o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  dep8t. 


6J 


Ancaster  In  blocks  .... 

Bath  ,,  .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 

Beer  in  blocks  — . . 

Grinshill  „ . . .„ 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 

Red  Corsehill  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  .. 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

1,  11  6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto... 

,,  n 3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  : 
,,  ' in  self-fared  Ditto  < 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  : 

,,  ,,  ,,  6-in  sawn  both 

sides  landings  : 

•1  11  ii  3-in.  do.  : 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

aoX  10  best  blue  Bangor  — 11  50  per  10 
,,  best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o 

16 X 8 best  ,,  6 a 6 

20  x 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  — ..  xo  18  o 

16  x 8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
aoxio  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  a 6 

16  x 8 ,,  „ 6 15  o 

" > Permanent  green  10  o o 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depdt 


3 per  ft.  rube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 


o of  1200  at  ry.  dep. 


x6x 


TILES, 
s.  d. 


at  rly.  depfit. 


st  P. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles..  — 3 7 per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles -48  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. . . 4 o per  doz.  ,,  M 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do 60  o ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles - 4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles 3 9 u 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles  ...... 4 1 per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles 3 8 „ „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  ^ sd.  £ s.  c 

by  9in.  and  11  in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Deals  : best  3 by  9 14  10  o 15  10  o 

Battens:  best  2J  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in jo  n n r-.  ~ « 

Battens  : best  2 J by  6 and  3 by  6 . 


Deals  seconds 

Battens  : seconds 

2 jn.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  by  6 in 
2 in.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 ii 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1 in.  by  in.  by  in.  . . ... . 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
o less  than  best 


...  10  o more  than 

battens. 

S ln 1 o o more  than 

battens. 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber:  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

‘‘on>- 4 10  o 500 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) 3 12  6 3 is  o 

Swedish  balks 215  o 3 o o 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average) . . 3 10  o 400 

„„  . Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea : First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in 2710  o 2810  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o o 

Battens,  t\  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

11  11  sin.  by  gin.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in.  1610  o 18  o o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in - 25  o o 26  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  22  o o 23  o o 

Battens 16  i0  o 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 b. 17  o o 18  o o 

Battens I4  0 0 14  i0  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

ix  in. 15  o o 16  10  o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in. 14  o o 14  10  o 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in...  1510  o 16  10  o 

«i  1*  n 3 by  9 in.  „ 14  10  o 15  10  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 


White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

battens I2 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 
i»  11  ii  3 in.  by  9 in.  13 

,,  ,,  battens  n 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  0 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  30 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .. 20 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  0 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 
inch 


At  per  standard. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 
ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 
~ 3d.  per  ft.  deliv 


15  oz.  thirds 


1,  fourths  

2|d.  „ 

26  oz.  thirds  

•i  ,,  fourths 

- 5d.  ' 

4id.  „ 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  ... 

36  046 


do. 


do. 


iji, 


Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o o g o on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 o 2 o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 0 OIO  0 x 0 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o 20  o o 

American  White  wood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube..  _ 0 2 3 o 3 o 

Prepared  Flooring—  Per  square. 

‘ 1.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  shot  o 13  o o 16  6 

. by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched o 13  6 o 17  6 

n.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched  016  o 1 1 o 

1.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  shot  on  o 013  o 

1.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  on  6 013  6 

1.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  o 14  o 016  6 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


Rolled  SteelJoists,  ordinary  sections  , . 

Compound  Girders  ,,  „ 9 ; 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections g 

Flitch  Plates  g j 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  8 


5 Hartley's  Rolled  Plate '..  3d*'  ” 

» ..  - 3*d. 

„ OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

11  11  H in  barrels 

1*  n 11  in  drums  

Boiled  ,,  I,  in  pipes 

11  11  ii  in  barrels ”, 

n 11  ii  in  drums 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  

Ii  in  drums 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  L^'ad  ...p^r  ton  2 
Red  Lead,  Dry a 

^!,Lj7e.dr6iI  Putly V.per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel 

VARNISHES,  &c.  pe, 

Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  — 
B^t  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ... 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 
Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for 'inside 

work 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work  .....! 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  ” . Z 

Best  Black  Japan  ' J 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  — 

Brunswick  Black  

Berlin  Black  ' * “ “ * * ” ’ ’ “ “ “ 

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish’  | 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Iron.— 

Common  Bars _ _ ^ ___  u 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  g Q 0 9 10  o 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " . . 11  10  o . . . 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 0 o 10  o o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price g 10  o 10  o o 

1,  „ galvanised  16  o o - - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g xo  5 o - - - 

ii  ,,  to  24  g 11  10  o - - - 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 12  15  o ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  15  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s o ... 

n n 26  g 14  10  o ... 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o 

n 11  22  g.  and  24  g.  17  o o ... 

11  ••  26  g 18  10  o - - - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  15  o ... 

•1  n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s o ... 

„ n ii  26  g 14  o o ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  12  10  o ... 

11  11  22  g.  and  24  g,  13  xo  o ... 

,1  ,,  26  g 14  10  o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 10  10  o • . . 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

PLASTER,  &c. 

s.  d. 

Coarse  Plaster 30  o per  ton  delivered. 

Fine  ,,  3°  o ,, 

Coarse  Keenes  and  Parian 

cement  51  6 ,,  ,, 

Fine  do.  do.  59  6 „ ,, 

Robinson's  Fireproof  Cement. . 51  6 ,,  „ 

Do.  Finishing  ,,  . . 56  6 ,,  ,, 

(Exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.) 

Whiting 30 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton, in  London. 

£ s.  d.  £ « 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  15  5 

Pipe  in  coils  k ic 

Soil  Pipe..  ... 18  5 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  24  o 

Silesian 23  10 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 

Thin  o 1 

Copper  nails ,,  01 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet 00 

Thin  j,  #1  o 1 

Tin — English  Ingots ,,  01 

Solder — Plumbers’  ,,  00 

Tinmen's o o 

Blowpipe o o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  P.  B.  (Received  too  late).  S.  T.  f Amounts  should 
ave  been  stated).  E.  B.  (Too  late  : next  week). 
NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
nd  papers  read  at  mpptmtrc  rncic  nf  . u _ 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
DESIRED  1,6611  dupIicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
m type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us^ 
not Jaten  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
Pu°*ls“  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
s given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
6100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BRIDLINGTON  QUAY.  — For  alterations  to  No.  30, 
King-street,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Collinson.  Mr.  J.  Earnshaw, 
architect,  Bridlington  Quay  : — 

E.  Corner £165  o I S.  Atkin £no  o 

F.  Kneesbaw  ....  123  14  | Barr  & Booth  ....  106  o 

C.  Simon  118  o 1 A.  GardanU  100  10 

F.  Flintoft 1 15  o I 

[All  of  Bridlington.] 


BUCKERELL  (Devon). — For  the  erection  of  a house, 
for  Mr.  A.  M.  Read.  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle,  architect. 
County  Chambers,  Exeter.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Simpson,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter  :— 


Luscombe 

Son. . . £2,692  o 

E.  Harris....  2,265  *5 
Mings  & Boon  2,101  o 
Stephens  & 

Son,  Ltd.  ..  1.975  0 


C.  Turner. ...  £1,923 


BUCKNELL  (Salop).— For  additions  to  schools  for 
the  managers,  Bucknell  Schools.  Mr.  T.  Evans, 
architect,  Market  Buildings,  Craven  Arms.  Quantities 
by  architect : — 

G.  Bullock  £189  o I Weale  & Lloyd £163  5 

W.  Cadwalladar  ..  179  o Anthony  & Roberts, 

Overton  & Sons  ..  176  o | Knighton* 157  o 

[Architect’s  estimate £180] 


CARLISLE.  — For  the  erection  of  stabling,  stores  yard, 
workshops,  & c.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  C.  Marks, 
C.E.,  City  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  36,  Fisher-street, 
Carlisle.  Quantities  by  City  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

Tom  Scott £4,881  1 7 I James  Beaty  . .£4,455  o o 

George  Black  4,794  16  3 Joseph  Hindson  4,430  o o 

Beaty  Bros.  4,660  o o ] John  H.  Reed  4,369  o o 

Win.  Baty 4,507  o o I J.  & R.  Bell, 

John  Laing  ..  4,485  o o|  Carlisle* 4,361  o o 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £4,551.] 

| See  also  next  page. 
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CHATHAM.— For  the  erection  of  laundry  buildings, 
Roster's  Hill  Mr.  H.  H.  Dunstall,  architect,  9,  New- 
road-avenue,  Chatham.  Quantities  by  the  architect :- 


W.  C.  Snow. 
G.  West.. .. 
West  Bros. 
W.  Coker  . . 


Corke 

H.  E Phillips 

Trueman  & Son. 
Chatham1' 


£1.248 


EASTBOURNE.—  For  alterations  at  the  Town  Hall, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  C.  Field.  Borough  Archi- 
tect and  Building  Surveyor,  Town  Hal1,  Eastbourne  :- 
Thomas  Glover  £320  o o J Mark  Hookham 
Dennis  & Co.  ..  263  o o Springfield-rd., 

Cole  & Son  ..  2S0  18  6 I Eastbourne*. . £219  12  o 

W.  Llewellyn..  249  0 °! 


EDGWARE  (Middlesex).  — For  the  erection  of 
teachers'  houses  and  caretakers’  rooms,  High-street,  for 
the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  architect,  23,  York- 
place,  Baker-street,  W.  Quantities  by  architect 
. ’ r,  I WT  T....  r, 


LONDON. — For  dilapidations,  &c.,  at  the  Victoria 
Tavern  public-house,  Burdett-road,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Holt 
& Co.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect,  177,  Romford- 
road,  Stratford,  E. 

A.  Kendall  £168  I T.  & H.  Selby*  £129 

J.  & H.  Cocks,  Ltd.  . . 155  I 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.  — For  alterations  to  car 
sheds,  &c.,  Haymarket  and  Gosforth,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Le  Rossignol,  engineer,  Pandon  Buildings, 
Newcastle  : — 

Haymarket  Car  Sheds. 

R.  Veitch,  Newcastle*  £51*78  14  1 

Gosforth  Car  Sheds. 

R.  Veitch,  Newcastle*  - £3,646  18  11 


& 


Talmond 

Sons  £i,995 

W.  Bailey 1,965 

Foster  Bros.  ..  1,937 

J.  Christie 1,897 


| W.  Tout £1,893  1 

Wilson  Bros..  1,831 
I Dupont  & Co., 

1 Watford*  ..  1,697 

I F.  Hodges.. . 


1,655  1 


FALMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  business  premises, 
Porhan-road,  for  Messrs.  J.  Grose  & Sons.  Mr.  W. 
Swift,  architect,  4,  Princes-street,  Truro  :— 

Goddard  & Farley £969  I J.  S.  Kelway,  Fal- 

K.  H.  Moss 940  mouth* £659 

G.  Miners  893  | 


ILFORD.— For  alterations,  &c.,  at  the  London  and 
Provincial  Bank,  High-street,  Ilford,  E.  Mr.  Fred.  A. 
Ashton,  architect,  177,  Roniford-road,  Stratford,  F..  :— 

G.  Sharpe £265  I G.  T.  R.  Hammond*..  £247 

G.  Lewin 258  | 


LONDON. — For  roads  and  sewers,  St.  Ann’s  Estate, 
Barnes,  S.W.  Messrs.  F.  & W.  Stocker,  auctioneers  and 
surveyors,  90  and  91,  Queen-street,  E.C. 


Wilson,  Border, 

& Co £2,580  18 


G.  Porter  . 
Killingback  & 


Co. 


S.  Kavanagh.. 
Greenham  .... 

E.  Fry  

Wimpey  & Co. 
Lawrence  & 

Thacker  . . 
Woodham  & 
Sons  

T.  Guff 

G.  Wilson... 
Nowell  & Co. . 


,883 

,873 


1,765 

r,746 


1,61c 

1,600 

i,593 

',563 


J.  Mears £1,7*4 

W.  H Wheeler  1,689 
J.  Jackson. ... 

S.  Saunders  .. 

T.  Adams 

W.  Langridge. 

J.  Jackson. . . . 
Bentham  & Co. 

H.  Boyer  

H.  Williams.. 

G.  Bell  

Parry  & Co. . . 

W.  Wilson  . . 

J.  King,  Kil- 

burn*  


LONDON. — For  erection  of  electric  lighting  station, 
Tottenham-lane,  Hornsey,  for  the  Hornsey  District 
Council : — 


F.  G.  Minter £16,970 

Lole  & Lightfoot  ..  16,041 

Munday  & Sons  ..  16,658 

C.  G.  Hill  *6,500 

J.  Christie 16,360 

Gregar  & Son 16, 1 83 

Lawrence  & Son  . . 15, 999 


Willmott  & Sons  ..  £15,990 

Wilkinson  Bros *5,93 

F.  & E.  Davey *5,495 

Braid,  Pater,  & Co., 

Bow  Churchyard, 
Cheapside* *3,777 


€ . B . N . SNEWIN  & SONS,  Ld . 


NORTH  SHIELDS. — For  the  erection  of  club  build- 
ings, Albion-road,  for  the  Tynemouth  Conservative  Club 
Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  architect,  Tyne- 
street,  North  Shields  : — 

R.  Langlands£4,595  10  8 I W.  T.  Weer..  £4,300  o o 
J.&W.Simpson  4,400  o o | 


SEND  (Surrey). — For  new  entrance  lodge,  stable,  fives 
court,  &c.,  for  Mr.  Wm.  May.  Mr.  Sam.  Ridgeway,  C.E., 
architect,  Maybury  Hill,  Woking: — 

Entrance  Lodge. 

G.  Kyle £340  I G.  Goring,  Woking*  ..£286 

Stable , Fives  Court.  6rc. 

Goring £480  | G.  Kyle,  Ripley*  £425 


STRATFORD.  — For  alterations  at  the  Woodman, 
High-street,  Stratford,  E.,  for  Mr.  C.  Oxford.  Mr. 
J.  M.  H.  Gladwell,  architect,  34,  Lawrence-road, 
Bow,  E.  :- 


E.  Symes  £555  I J.  & H.  Cocks,  Ltd.. . £452 

C.  F.  W.  Crampton  ..  498  I S.  Salt*.. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUI LDER  " (Published  Weekly)  U *nppBed  DI RECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part^  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 


, ot  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID. 


FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of 
BUILDBR,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (53 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “ The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & 60., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 
Nob.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13, 14,  16,  16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ALL  KIND8  OP  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY.  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : “ SNEWIN.  London. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings, 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & POLPITS. 


TAMWORTH.  — For  rebuilding  the  Globe  Inn,  Gun- 
gate,  Tamworth,  for  Messrs.  Fred.  Smith  & Co.,  Aston  j 


James  William  1 
Quantities  by  the 


Model  Brewery,  Birmingbai 
Godderidge,  architect,  Tamworth. 
architect  :— 

Clarson  & Son £2,497  I E.  Williams,  Tam- 

B.  Musson  2,335  I worth*  £2,297 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,357.] 


TUTBURY.  — For  the  erection  and  completion  o- 
manager’s  and  foreman's  houses,  and  four  cottages,  a 
Tutbury,  for  Mr.  Henry  Newton,  Burton-on-Trent,  Mi 
R.  Stevenson,  architect,  Imperial  Chambers,  High-streei 
Burton-on-Trent.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 


H.  Edwards..  £2,402 
G.  Hodges  . . 2,252 
W. A. Stevenson  2,231 
R.  Kershaw  . . 2,199 


W.  Gould....  £2 
Lowe  & Sons, 
Burton  - on  - 
Trent*  .... 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofii 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


ir 

Jt. 


1,000 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & 

The  Doulting  Stone  Co.)  almost 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  1 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiaS, 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 


flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rc* 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asp 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


tainers. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPPIERS, 


cry. 


Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especial* 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E. 


:ies. 


_L  F.K.C.Lond. 


, but  valuable 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAT 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel$£°£(.  F.K.c.Lond. 

METCHIM  & SON{BT.oI'oMBB0TmwSr>”“"‘tl>  ">•* 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  T J 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Pot 


•ortant  detail? 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


— TANCES.  BY 


ARTESIAN  WEU 


Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  Apparatt  Manual  *or 

WINDMILLS. 


THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  Steel  Tower 
Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells,  and) 

Driving  Dynamos  and  Sewage  Pumps.  ,dUctlo..  of  a 

PUMPS  OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS- 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  & C0""’””' 

Bydraulic  Engineers.  Contractors  to  B.M.  Govt.  ® . 

814,  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  LONDON, 

Telegrams  : “ Ventulua,  Loudon."  Telephone,  694  Eajy  BANISTER 


— tering  for  any 


DRY  PLANKS  and  BOARD! 

IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 


OIL  are 

icant  SENIOR 
‘1  staff  of  the 


.ine  of  Archi- 


MAHOGANY  (Cuba,  Honduras)  TEAK — MAPLE 
WAINSCOT  OAK  BIRCH 

PENCIL  CEDAR  ASH — WHITEWOOD  nuonnuuu  v zsth 

CEDAR  HONDURAS  and  PENCIL  Large  Stock  of  FIGURED  W 0"  - »*»- < 


WALNUT 
BROWN  OAK 


phi  eh  may  be 
jndon  County 

ROSEWOOD 


WM.  M ALLIN  SON  & CO., 


1 will  be  a die- 


of  the  Council. 


(Telephone,  1319  Avenue.) 


Store  Yards:  DISS  STREET. 

MENOTTI  STREET, 
DERBYSHIRE  STREET 
CHESHIRE  STREET, 
HAGUE  STREET, 

PARNELL  WHARF 


Offices,  136  and  138,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON  D to  super - 
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Tlic  Great  Fire  at  Atilwerp  and  its 
Effects. 

HE  conflagration  by 
which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Royal 
bonded  ware- 
houses at  Antwerp 
was  destroyed  on 
the  5th  inst.  ranks 
amongst  the  re- 
markable fires  of 
modern  times,  as 
much  Irom  the  rapidity  which  marked  its 
progress  as  from  the  completeness  of  the 
destruction  in  which  it  resulted. 

The  Royal  bonded  warehouses  consisted, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  plan  which  we  give, 
of  an  extensive  group  of  buildings  in  three 
main  blocks,  facing  the  Quai  de  PEntrepot 
on  the  west,  and  partly  connected  at  the  rear, 
towards  the  Avenue  du  Commerce,  by  build- 
ings of  less  height  on  the  east.  The  main 
blocks  consisted  of  six  stories  above  the 
basement,  and  the  central  block  had  a large 
internal  courtyard.  The  connecting  build- 
ings on  the  east  side  were  partly  one  story 
and  partly  four  stories  in  height.  In  the 
courtyards,  and  particularly  to  the  south  of 
the  main  blocks,  were  a number  of  detached 
one-story  buildings,  indicated  on  the  plan  by 
crossed  diagonal  lines.  The  central  and 
southern  main  blocks,  as  well  as  the  con- 
necting buildings  on  the  east  side  and  all 
the  one-story  buildings  except  the  group  at 
the  extreme  south-west  corner,  have  been 
completely  destroyed. 

The  fire  started  on  the  5th  inst.  at  2.30 
p.m.  ; at  2.40  p.m.  the  fire  brigade  were 
called  out ; at  4.30  p.m.  the  buildings  were 
all  alight ; at  5 p.m.  the  first  roof  fell,  and  by 
6 p.m.  the  whole  of  the  roofs  and  floors  had 
fallen  in  and  the  fire  was  under  control  for 
the  first  time.  The  efforts  of  the  fire  brigade 
to  keep  under  the  conflagration  were  practi- 
cally impotent  until  the  roofs  and  floors  had 
fallen  in  and  the  fire  to  this  extent  had  burnt 
itself  out.  Complete  extinction  of  the  fire 
was  not,  of  course,  at  that  time  possible,  and, 
udeed,  has  not  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this 


been  effected,  but  the  fire  was  from  that  time 
prevented  from  spreading. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  were  not 
occupied  by  bonded  goods  alone,  but  some 
of  the  upper  floors  were  let  out  to  private 
tenants,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  tenancies 
that  the  fire  started,  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
central  block  over  the  point  marked  A on 
plan.  It  is  believed  that  the  outbreak  was 
due  to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 
some  old  sacks  which  were  tightly  tied  up 
in  bundles  and  had  become  damp.  The 
division  or  party  walls  did  not  extend  higher 
than  the  plate  level  of  the  roofs  of  the  main 
blocks,  and  the  fire  quickly  travelled  through 
the  roof  and  top  floor  of  the  central  block, 
then  burnt  downwards,  and,  with  a strong 
northerly  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea  with 
a rising  tide,  leaped  across  to  the  one-story 
building  on  the  east  side,  then  to  the  four- 
story  building  and  the  southern  block. 

The  warehouses  contained  a miscellaneous 
stock  of  goods — coffee,  sugar,  wool,  tobacco, 
&c.,  with  wine  and  spirits  in  the  basement  ; 
but  the  stocks  were  below  the  average,  the 
amount  of  sugar,  for  example,  being  only 
one-fortieth  of  that  usually  stored.  One 
factor  in  the  rapidity  of  the  fire  could  be 
readily  comprehended  from  an  inspection  of 
the  northern  block  which  has  not  been  con- 
sumed, and  that  is  the  remarkably  dirty 
condition  in  which  the  warehouses  were 
kept,  judging  from  this  building,  to  which 
the  others  are  said  to  have  been  similar. 
The  floors  were  coated  with  sugar  ; dirt  and 
dust,  fragments  of  straw  and  other  com- 
bustible matter  were  widely  spread,  so  that 
ample  food  for  a rapidly-extending  conflagra- 
tion was  present. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  also  was 
eminently  suited  to  a quick  communication 
of  the  flames.  The  division  or  party  walls, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  did  not  divide 
the  roofs  and  had  many  openings  in  them, 
some  closed  by  open  lattice-work  wooden 
doors,  others  by  single  iron  doors  of  thin 
plate,  about  £ in.  thick  and  badly  fitting. 
The  floors  were  constructed  of  ii-in.  deal 
boarding  011  1 i-in.  by  3-in.  fir  joists,  10  in. 
apart,  carriecl  on  wrought  - iron  plate 


girders.  These  girders  were  ol  very  light 
construction,  consisting  merely  of  £-in. 
web,  I ft.  n£  in.  deep,  with,  for  flanges, 
two  angle  irons,  2£  in.  by  2§  in.,  of  £-in. 
metal.  The  girders  were  supported  by 
cast-iron  columns,  io£  in.  outside  diameter 
and  £-in.  metal  (on  upper  floors).  As 
stays  from  column  to  column  transversely 
were  rolled  iron  joists  7|  in.  by  3^  in.  of 
|-in.  metal.  This  construction  is  shown  in 
detail  on  our  plan.  The  weight  of  the  floor 
was  not  carried  on  the  walls,  although  the 
ends  of  joists  and  of  iron  girders  were  built 
iD,  but  upon  a row  of  the  cast-iron  columns 
with  girders  supported  upon  them,  placed 
close  to  the  walls,  as  shown  on  the  plan. 
The  various  stories  had  free  communication 
by  open  skeleton  staircases  of  wood,  and 
also  by  lifts  for  goods,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  main  blocks  destroyed  and  the  adjacent 
buildings  on  the  east  side  were,  in  fire 
insurance  parlance,  “ in  one  risk.’’ 

The  walls  were  well  built  of  brick,  but, 
measured  by  the  standard  of  our  own 
Building  Acts,  too  thin  for  their  height  and 
length.  The  lower  parts  of  the  fagades  to 
the  sill  of  the  first  floor  windows  were  faced 
partly  with  a cream-coloured  limestone  and 
partly  with  what  is  locally  called  " blue 
granite.” 

The  avenues  through  the  centre  of  each 
block  were  vaulted  in  brick,  and  on  some  of 
the  upper  floors  were  brick  arches  carried 
by  cast-iron  girders,  but  beyond  this  there 
was  no  pretence  of  fire-resisting  construction 
or  sub-division  of  areas  except  for  the 
futile  iron  doors  already  mentioned.  The 
date  at  which  the  buildings  were  erected, 
a.d.  1831,  was,  of  course,  anterior  to  the 
general  idea  of  non-combustible  construction, 
to  say  nothing  of  so-called  fireproof  or  fire- 
resisting  work.  Even  the  window  frames 
and  sashes  were  of  wood. 

Everything,  therefore,  was  prepared  for 
the  rapid  development  of  a fierce  heat,  and 
the  heat  attained  was  in  some  cases 
sufficient  to  fuse  parts  of  the  cast-iron 
columns  (cast  iron  melts  at  from  2,000  deg.  to 
2,800  deg.  Fahr.),  whilst  the  radiated  heat 
from  the  central  block  was,  in  spite  of  the 
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strong  northerly  breeze,  sufficient  to  fire  the 
northernmost  block,  although  to  windward. 
The  efforts  of  the  fire  brigade,  however, 
prevented  this  building  from  serious  injury. 
Isolated  one  - story  buildings  to  leeward, 
although  a considerable  distance  away,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  were  completely 
burnt. 

The  facilities  for  coping  with  so  great  a 
conflagration  were  unfortunately  insufficient. 
The  whole  fire  brigade  of  Antwerp,  100  men, 
were  on  duty,  and  after  about  4 p.m.  the 
Malines  fire  brigade  were  summoned  also, 
and  sent  eighty  men  and  engines,  whilst  the 
Brussels  fire  brigade  sent  a detachment  at 
about  7 p.m.,  who,  however,  soon  returned, 
the  fire  being  then  under  control.  Town 
hydrants  were  situated  all  round  the  build- 
ing and  in  the  courtyards,  as  well  as  a 
system  of  six  hydrants  from  the  hydraulic 
mains  supplying  the  motive  power  for  the 
lifts.  The  pressure  of  water  was  for  some 
time  insufficient  to  enable  the  brigade  to 
reach  higher  than  the  third  floor,  and  to  add 
to  the  list  of  misfortunes,  of  the  two  powerful 
steam  floats  belonging  to  the  town,  one  was 
under  repair,  whilst  the  other  was  outside 
the  lock  gates  and  could  not  reach  the  fire 
as  the  tide  was  low. 

The  effects  of  the  fire  on  the  materials 
used  in  construction  were  in  accordance 
with  previous  experience.  All  woodwork, 
even  to  lintels  and  frames,  built  into  brick- 
work was  destroyed,  except  in  the  case  of 
massive  beams  of  oak,  and  in  some  instances 
fir,  though  there  were  examples  of  even 
heavy  timbers  12  in.  by  12  in.  completely 
burnt  through.  Wrought-iron  girders  were 
bent  and  twisted  into  corkscrew  form,  and 
light  iron  trusses  of  one-story  buildings 
suffered  likewise.  Cast-iron  columns  and 
girders  were  snapped  cleanly  across,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  previously  mentioned,  partly 
fused,  apparently  alter  fracture.  Stonework 
was  deeply  spalled  and  shivered.  Brickwork 
was  uninjured,  except  where  walls  were 
pushed  out  or  pulled  over  by  expansion 
or  twisting  of  ironwork,  and  this  was  the 
fate  of  many  of  the  lofty  walls.  Brick 
vaulting  also  stood  well,  except  where  it 
bodily  collapsed  by  the  failure  of  its 
supports  or  abutments.  Glass  was  shivered 
or  melted,  although  note  should  be  made  of 
an  exception  in  one  low -story  building 
which,  built  of  brick  walls  with  the  upper 
part  lighted  by  side  windows  some  4 ft. 
high,  glazed  with  wired  glass  in  wood 
frames  and  covered  with  corrugated  iron 
sheeting  on  light  iron  trusses  with  fir 
purlins,  was  wholly  burnt  out,  except  one 
window,  of  which  sufficient  of  the  woodwork 
remained  to  support  the  glass,  whilst  the 
remainder,  although  scintered,  as  is  the  one 
still  left,  appear  to  have  fallen  out  bodily 
after  the  combustion  of  the  wood  frames. 

It  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  Antwerp  con- 
flagration to  compare  the  most  recently 
adopted  form  of  construction  exemplified  in 
the  bonded  warehouses  at  Hamburg,  at  pre- 
sent being  constructed.  Here  all  beams  and 
stanchions  or  story  [posts  are  of  massive  oak 
timbers,  bolted  together  (and  this,  we  think, 
is  a weak  point)  with  heavy  wrought-iron 
bolts.  The  buildings  are  in  several  stories, 
five*or  six  above  the  basement,  and  two  of 
the  floors  have  light  steel  joists,  embedded 
in  and  protected,  both  above  and  below,  by 
concrete,  so  that  the  extent  of  a conflagra- 
tion is  hoped  to  be  limited.  The  floor  areas 


are  of  moderate  size,  and  staircases  are  con- 
structed of  iron  joists  wholly  encased  in 
concrete,  on  which  the  steps  are  formed. 

The  openings  to  the  stairs  are  closed  by 
single  doors  formed  of  two  plates  of  sheet- 
iron,  with  about  2 in.  or  2\  in.  of  non- 
conducting material  between.  To  minimise 
damage  by  water,  which  is  rightly  regarded 
everywhere  in  Germany  as  being  only  one 
degree  less  to  be  dreaded  than  that  by  fire, 
the  floors  are  laid  with  a fall  to  the  external 
walls,  and  provided  with  scuppers. 

The  success  of  the  Hamburg  method  has 
yet  to  be  proved  by  actual  experience,  but 
the  principle  appears  sound,  to  minimise  the 
extent  of  a conflagration  and  to  resist  the 
fire  by  slow-burning  construction  rather  than 
by  the  use  of  non-combustible  material, 
recognising  that,  as  all  experience  shows, 
unprotected  ironwork  is  the  least  trust- 
worthy of  all  fire-resisting  substances. 

Had  such  a treatment  of  the  building 
existed  at  Antwerp,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  fire  brigade  would  have  been  so 
hopelessly  handicapped  as  to  be  unable  to 
obtain  control  of  the  fire  until  assisted  by 
the  destruction  of  the  buildings. 

The  loss  in  money  value  is,  of  course, 
tremendous,  the  buildings  alone  being  in- 
sured for  20,000,000  fr.,  whilst  the  total 
loss  is  estimated,  perhaps  roughly,  at  some 
five  or  six  million  pounds  sterling.  In  the 
loss  several  of  our  English  companies  have 
been  severely  hit,  amongst  them  especially 
the  Norwich  Union,  the  Royal,  the  Phcenix, 
and  the  North  British  and  Mercantile. 


NOTES. 

While  we  fully  sympathise 
in  Bunding!’’  Wlt^  t^ie  healthy  tone  of  Pro- 
fessor Lethaby’s  lecture  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  pervaded  by  two  fallacies.  In  the  first 
place,  he  seems  to  take  no  account  of  any- 
thing in  the  past  except  mediaeval  architec- 
ture ; and  because  he  does  not  find  the 
name  of  architect  there,  he  wishes  us  to 
conclude  that  there  was  no  person  whose 
function  was  the  same  as  that  of  architect. 
The  argument  apparently  runs  thus : 
Mediaeval  cathedrals  were  built  by  work- 
men. Mediaeval  cathedrals  are  the  finest 
buildings.  Eigo:  the  finest  buildings  can 
be  best  produced  by  workmen.  Apparently 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Renaissance  architec- 
ture go  for  nothing ; but  it  is  certain  that  on 
Greek  and  Roman  buildings  architects  were 
employed,  and  even  the  name  was  there 
as  well  as  the  function.  Some  of  the 
Renaissance  mansions  in  England  seem 
to  have  built  themselves  as  the  result 
of  a desultory  correspondence  between 
the  owner  and  the  master-builder  or 
foreman  ; but  in  Italy  the  important 
buildings  of  the  Renaissance  were  the  work  of 
individual  architects,  and  we  have  their  name 
in  most  cases.  And  in  English  mediaeval 
buildings  there  is,  in  many  cases,  ample 
internal  evidence  of  the  guiding  mind  of 
an  architect.  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  in 
the  discussion,  coupled  in  one  sentence 
Salisbury  and  Peterborough  together;  but 
we  should  regard  them  as  essentially  dis- 
tinct in  regard  to  the  architectural  element. 
The  west  front  of  Salisbury,  with  its 
clumsy  mixing  up  of  detail  and  its  want 
of  a prevailing  unity  of  conception,  may  well 
have  been  the  work  of  Professor  Lethaby’s 
masons  : Peterborough  front  is  the  concep- 


tion of  an  architect.  Secondly,  Professor 
Lethaby  seems  to  ignore  the  altered  require- 
ments of  modern  architecture.  A Norman 
castle  with  its  naive  and  inconvenient 
arrangements  for  living,  might  have  been  put 
together  by  a troop  of  masons  ; but  let  him 
give  over  a modern  mansion  to  the  workmen 
to  build  as  they  like,  and  see  what  the  owner 
will  say  to  the  result ! 


We  print  on  another  page  an 
ShJdr'S'sii  admirable  Report  of  a special 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  convened  on  the  13th  inst. 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  site  for  the 
proposed  Liverpool  Cathedral.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  Society  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  which  we  have  more  than 
once  expressed,  in  favour  of  the  Monument- 
place  site  as  decisively  the  best  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  We  hope  their 
Report  will  receive  the  consideration  it 
merits.  It  appears  that  the  Bishop  has  for- 
mally approved  of  the  St.  James’s  Mount 
site,  but  we  presume  nothing  that  is  irre- 
vocable can  have  been  done  yet,  and  we 
hope  the  matter  will  be  reconsidered.  If 
the  St.  James’s  Mount  site  is  actually  taken, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a serious  mistake  will 
have  been  made,  as  will  probably  be  dis- 
covered when  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  it. 


Lien  for  Deposits  ^ P0INT  of  some  interest  to 
on  Building  those  concerned  with  building 
estates  was  recently  decided 
in  the  case  of  Whitbread  & Co.  v.  Watt. 
The  plaintiffs  contracted  to  buy  what  is 
called  a public-house  plot  from  a building 
speculator  when  the  latter  had  built  three 
hundred  houses  on  the  estate,  and  they 
deposited  a sum  on  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment. Subsequent  to  this  event  the  vendors 
mortgaged  the  estate,  and  the  mortgagee 
under  his  power  of  sale  sold  it  to  a third 
person.  But  by  the  end  of  the  time  within 
which  the  three  hundred  houses  were  to  be 
erected  they  were  still  unbuilt.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  contract  the  plaintiffs 
rescinded  the  agreement,  and  claimed  to 
have  a lien  on  the  estate  in  respect  of  their 
deposit.  The  contention  was  upheld  by  the 
judgment,  the  defence  that  the  deposit  could 
only  be  recovered  as  a personal  debt  being 
overruled.  With  the  legal  discussion  which 
preceded  the  judgment  we  are  not  concerned, 
but  the  practical  point  is  important,  since  it 
is  clear  from  the  decision  that  a person 
might  buy  an  estate  burdened  with  an 
obligation  which  might,  in  some  cases,  make 
a considerable  difference  as  to  the  ultimate 
profit  to  be  obtained  from  the  transaction. 
The  decision  is  the  more  important  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  how  frequently  building 
estates  are  mortgaged  and  how  often  the 
original  plan  is  not  carried  out. 


The  result  of  the  appeal  in 
P°rseward  P°rtsmouth  v • Seward,  reported 

in  our  legal  column  in  this 
issue,  is  important  for  architects  to  note, 
in  regard  to  questions  arising  out  of  the 
transference  of  a professional  business  or 
connexion.  Mr.  Seward,  the  well-known 
architect,  of  Cardiff,  had  a branch  office 
at  Swansea,  where  Mr.  Portsmouth,  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case,  represented  him ; 
but  he  eventually  made  over  the  Swansea 
connexion  to  the  plaintiff  (we  are  not 
informed  for  what,  if  any,  pecuniary  con- 
sideration), undertaking  not  to  keep  an  office 
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or  practice  as  an  architect  there,  but  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  act  in  any  cases  in  which  he 
might  be  called  upon.  Mr.  Seward  competed 
for  and  gained  the  Swansea  Harbour 
Offices,  for  which  the  plaintiff  was  an  un- 
successful competitor,  whereupon  the  latter 
obtained  from  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  an 
injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  Seward  from 
carrying  out  the  building.  Seeing  that 
the  plaintiff  obtained  no  premium 
in  the  competition,  and  would  not  in  any 
case  have  been  employed  to  carry  out  the 
building,  this  was  not  either  a very  logical 
or  a very  generous  way  of  acting  ; and  we  are 
surprised  that  a judge  so  shrewd  and  so 
generally  well  acquainted  with  architectural 
matters  should  have  granted  an  injunction  at 
all.  At  all  events,  the  Appeal  Court  reversed 
the  decision  without  calling  on  the  appellant’s 
counsel  for  a reply  : and  rightly.  Mr.  Seward 
undertook  not  to  practise  as  an  architect  in 
Swansea  ; i.e.,  not  to  have  an  office  there  ; 
but  he  was  within  his  rights  in  competing. 
A London  architect  who  designs  and 
superintends  a building,  say  in  Birmingham, 
is  not  therefore  "practising  in  Birmingham.” 
If  it  is  desired,  in  such  a case,  that  the 
vendor  of  the  practice  should  never  erect 
any  building  in  the  same  town,  it  should  be 
" so  nominated  in  the  bond.” 


The  annual  general  meeting 

Institute  ^as  was  held 

in  London  last  week,  and  after 
the  delivery  of  the  President’s  address  a 
number  of  papers  relating  to  carburetted 
water  gas,  and  incandescent  lighting  with  gas 
under  high  pressure,  were  read ; and  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Frank  Clowes 
on  the  table  photometer  and  standard  pen- 
tane lamp,  which  have  recently  replaced  the 
old  forms  of  candle  photometer  in  all  the 
testing  stations  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  City  Corporation.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  T.  Ormiston  Paterson,  in  his. 
address,  pointed  out  that  gas  is  being  more 
generally  and  extensively  used  for  cooking, 
heating,  and  power  purposes,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  continued  approximation  of 
the  day  to  the  night  load  in  consumption, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  gas  will 
soon  be  valued  according  to  its  heating 
value  instead  of  by  its  illuminating  power. 
Experiments  made  by  the  President  at 
Birkenhead  confirmed  the  statement  that 
the  duty  (in  lighting  power)  per  cubic  foot 
of  gas  consumed  in  incandescent  burners  is 
dependent  upon  the  calorific  power  of  the 
gas.  This  statement  is  commonly  accepted 
in  this  country  as  correct,  but  we  should  like 
to  know  how  British  gas  engineers  explain 
the  claim  of  Dr.  Strache,  of  Vienna,  that 
plain,  non-luminous  water-gas  made  by 
his  process,  having  a much  lower  calo- 
rific value  than  coal  gas,  and  con- 
sumed in  burners  without  admission  of 
air  before  the  point  of  ignition,  is 

giving  as  high  a lighting  value  per  cubic 
foot  of  gas  consumed  as  is  obtained  from 
ordinary  coal  gas.  Dr.  Bunte  also  has 
shown  that  a mixture  of  coal  gas  with 
20  per  cent,  water  gas,  having  an  illumi- 
nating power  of  only  3*1  Hefner  candles, 
has  fully  as  great  a lighting  value  for  in- 
candescent gas  lighting  as  the  coal  gas 
per  se  which  had  a higher  calorific  value 
and  an  illuminating  power  of  15  Hefner 
candles.  If  the  lighting  value  of  gas  for 
incandescent  lighting  be  dependent  solely 
upon  its  heating  value,  and  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Strache  and  Dr.  Bunte  are  also 


correct,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  a 
much  higher  light  efficiency  than  that  com- 
monly obtained  should  be  procurable  from 
coal  gas  with  its  high  calorific  value.  Ex- 
tensive investigation  is  yet  required  of  the 
relationship  between  light  and  heat  in  the 
Welsbach  system. 


Electricity  T“E  EleCtr’C  LiSht!ng  A<=‘  °f 
Supply  in  New-  1 882  gave  the  Local  Authority 
castle-  the  power  of  purchasing  the 
works  of  any  supply  company  in  its  area  at 
the  end  of  a period  not  exceeding  lorty-two 
years.  Corporations  therefore  stand  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  supply  companies 
as  landlords  do  to  tenants.  It  is  clearly 
then  their  duty  to  safeguard  their  interests, 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  pur- 
chase they  may  be  able  to  exercise  their 
rights  to  the  best  advantage.  Mr.  Mordey’s 
report  on  electricity  supply  in  Newcastle 
illustrates  this  point  most  forcibly.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  two  supply 
companies  in  Newcastle,  and  their  pro- 
visional orders  have  about  twenty  years 
to  run.  One  of  these  companies  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1900,  empowering  it 
to  construct  a new  generating  station  outside 
the  municipal  area  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing electricity  " in  bulk.’’  This  new  station  is 
now  in  successful  operation,  and  the  com- 
pany naturally  want  to  supply  part  of  their 
Newcastle  system  from  it.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  before  granting  them  permission, 
wished  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, who  have  retained  Mr.  Mordey  as  their 
adviser.  Mr.  Mordey  points  out  the  multi- 
plicity of  supply  systems  in  Newcastle,  and 
that  if  each  company  develops  on  its  own 
lines,  then  it  will  be  practically  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Corporation  to  exercise  its  right 
of  purchase  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  as  the 
system  of  each  company  will  only  be  part 
of  a large  general  system  which  could  be 
profitably  supplied  from  the  outside  gene- 
rating station,  but  which  could  not  be  sup- 
plied by  a municipal  station  inside  the  area. 
He  therefore  strongly  recommends  the  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  the  supply  systems 
inside  their  area  by  arrangement,  and  then 
interconnect  all  the  networks  so  that  one 
station  would  be  able  to  supply  all  the  demand 
during  periods  of  light  load.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  right  of  compulsory  purchase  will 
be  very  little  use  to  corporations  if  all  they 
can  purchase  is  merely  a special  network  of 
very  much  depreciated  cables.  Judging 
from  recent  events,  it  looks  as  if  the  supply 
companies  had  found  a way  of  evading  the 
spirit  of  the  Electric  Light  Act  of  1882. 


An  exhibition  of  the  art  and 
fe“LBdo”d  manual  ‘lining  given  by 
the  London  School  Board  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  at  the  Examination 
Hall,  Victoria  Embankment.  The  work 
shown  has  been  executed  in  day  schools 
and  in  evening  continuation  classes,  and 
also  in  the  schools  of  special  instruction  tor 
the  blind  and  deaf.  The  teaching  given  is 
not  of  a technical  nature,  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  technical  schools  and  classes 
of  other  bodies.  The  art  and  manual  train- 
ing in  the  day  schools  is  calculated  to 
awaken  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the 
children  both  in  art  and  in  manufacture. 
If,  for  instance,  a child  has  a leaning  to- 
wards cabinet-making  or  modelling,  the 
tendency  receives  some  impulse,  and  the 
boy  is  in  the  right  direction  towards  earn- 
ing a livelihood  as  a useful  member  of 
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society.  Much  ot  the  work  at  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  is  done  at  the  evening 
continuation  schools  by  amateurs,  who 
find  recreation  after  their  day's  work  in 
drawing  or  carpentry.  Of  all  the  classes, 
that  of  woodwork  shows  the  best  results. 
Before  a student  may  construct  an  article,  he 
has  to  make  a working  drawing  of  it,  besides 
large  details  in  wood  of  the  more  difficult 
parts  or  joints ; he  may  then  make  the 
object  itself.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
taste  educated  by  having  better  designs  to 
execute,  and  the  hand  restrained  from  the 
liberal  use  of  sandpaper.  The  teachers 
should  as  far  as  possible  insist  upon  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  directness  of  execu- 
tion. These  remarks  are  also  applicable 
to  the  wood-carving.  The  drawing  and 
design  is  not  so  interesting  as  last  year — 
at  least  there  are  fewer  exhibits  of  merit. 
The  exhibition  as  a whole  is  a wonderful 
evidence  of  the  liveliness  of  the  School 
Board  in  a certain  direction. 


City  and  Guilds  L°RD  AVEBURY,  in  opening 
of  London  the  exhibition  of  practical 
work  executed  at  the  Insti- 
tute’s technological  and  manual  training 
examinations — now  on  view  at  the  Imperial 
Institute — emphasised  the  value  of  techno- 
logical education  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  the  colonies,  and  pleaded  for  a 
more  general  ’recognition  of  the  claims  of 
science  in  the  public  schools.  We  think 
more  systematic  training  in  natural  science 
in  our  schools  would  be  a direct  gain  to  the 
industries  of  this  country.  One  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  success  in  any  under- 
taking is  a mind  trained  to  concentration, 
and  accustomed  to  ascertain  facts,  not  con- 
tent with  suppositions  current  as  truth.  It 
is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  amount  of  waste 
incurred  annually  through  misdirected  labour. 
Science  as  part  of  a general  education  is, 
however,  a different  thing  to  the  teaching  of 
science  in  its  application  to  special  industries, 
and  the  Institute,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  for 
the  teaching  of  technology  some  recognised 
State  aid  similar  to  that  given  to  the 
teaching  of  science  and  art,  are  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  any  overlapping  in  the 
organisation  of  their  classes  and  examina- 
tions. During  the  last  year  teaching  in 
several  industries  has  been  extended  and 
strengthened  by  co-operation  with  trade 
associations.  Silk  spinning  and  weaving 
have  been  placed  on  a better  educational 
footing.  Paper  manufacture,  an  industry  of 
a scientific  nature,  in  which  the  stress  of 
foreign  competition  is  largely  felt,  will  now 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Institute  in  conjunction 
with  the  Paper  Makers’  Association.  The 
exhibition  of  candidates’  work  is  of  a very 
representative  kind,  including  joinery,  cabinet  - 
making, building  and  carriage  construction, 
mechanical  engineering  and  drawing,  metal- 
plate  work,  practical  bookbinding,  basket- 
making, needlework  and  millinery,  beaten 
metal  work  and  enamelling  (from  the 
Northampton  Institute,  London),  weaving, 
plumbing  and  painters’  work.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  complementory  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
London  School  Board  manual  training 
classes  referred  to  above. 


In  a short  letter  to  the  Times 
Discoveries  ]y[r,  Arthur  Evans  reports  fresh 

at  Knossos.  A . . 

and  important  discoveries  at 
Knossos,  which  he  considers  throw  an 
entirely  new  light  on  the  architecture  of 
Homeric  Greece.  East  of  the  great  central 
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court  he  has  found  a suite  ot  chambers  with 
walls  descending  20  ft.  (that  is,  we  presume, 
rising  20  ft.  from  the  ancient  ground 
level),  and  including  the  remains  of 
upper  stories.  It  is  probably  these  "upper 
stories’’  which  Mr.  Evans  especially  re- 
gards as  giving  us  a new  idea  in  ' 
regard  to  Homeric  architecture.  In  one 
of  the  chambers  were  fallen  fragments  ol 
human  figures  in  high  relief  and  of  splendid 
execution,  " the  rendering  of  veins  and 
muscles  showing  a naturalistic  skill  never 
again  rivalled  till  the  Italian  Renaissance.” 
Explorers  are,  however,  a little  inclined  to 
rhapsodise  about  the  beauty  of  the  works 
they  discover,  and  we  should  be  disposed 
to  wait  and  see  the  figures  or  their  photo- 
graphs before  concluding  that  they  rival 
Renaissance  art. 


It  is  stated  that  in  consequence 

Battle  Abbey,  cf  the  decease  of  Catherine, 
Sussex.  ' 

Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who 
died  on  May  19  last,  the  Battle  Abbey 
property  will  shortly  be  placed  in  the 
market.  It  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Webster  family  by  Lord  Harry  Vane,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  as  fourth  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  and  died  on  August  21,  1891. 
Lord  Harry  Vane  had  married,  in  1854, 
Lord  Dalmeny’s  widow  (nee  Lady  Catherine 
Stanhope),  to  whom  he  bequeathed  Battle 
Abbey  for  her  dower  house.  During  her 
residence  there  the  late  Duchess  devoted 
many  years  to  the  compilation  of  her 
last  work,  " The  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  with 
Some  Account  of  Norman  Lineages,”  which 
John  Murray  published  in  1889.  Reputed 
copies  only  are  now  extant  of  the  original 
muster-roll  of  the  names  of  knights  who 
followed  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy, 
but  the  accomplished  authoress  of  the  book 
spared  no  pains  in  her  endeavours  to  trace 
out  their  histories  and  pedigrees.  After  the 
Dissolution,  the  monastery  at  Battle,  formerly 
Epiton,  and  then  valued  at  987/.  os.  io|d. 
per  annum,  was  bestowed  by  Henry  VIII. 
upon  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  K G.,  who  began  the  building  of 
the  house.  His  son,  elevated  Viscount 
Montague,  removed  from  Battle  to  Cowdray. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Sir  Thomas  Webster,  Bart.,  bought  the  pro- 
perty at  Battle  from  the  then  Viscount 
Montague,  his  descendant  sold  it  to  Lord 
Harry  Vane  in  1857.  The  fine  gateway  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  William 
I.,  forms  a conspicuous  feature  near  the  high 
street  of  the  town,  and  several  portions  of 
the  conventual  buildings  were  incorporated 
in  the  mansion-house.  The  ruined  altar  of 
the  abbey  church  marks,  it  is  believed,  the 
central  position  of  the  English  camp ; the 
supposed  remains  of  the  chapter-house  were 
discovered  in  1817.  The  estate  extends 
over  about  3,600  acres. 

If  a sharp  look-out  is  not  kept 
Kingston  on  the  proceedings  of  Tram- 

Bridge.  1 43 

ways  Corr  panies,  as  well  as 
Local  Authorities,  every  stone  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  within  the  London  district,  will  be 
spoiled.  Kingston  Bridge,  a fine  and  digni- 
fied structure  built  by  Lassidge  in  1825,  is 
now  threatened  by  the  London  United 
Tramways  Company,  who  want  powers  to 
widen  it.  The  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  put  the 
question — "You  would  not  propose  that 
the  widening  should  be  carried  out  ly  means 
•of  cantilevers?”  to  which  an  evasne  answer 


was-returned,  to  the  effect  that  " there  were 
two  or  three  ways  of  doing  it.”  From  the 
nature  of  the  reply  we  should  conclude  that 
the  company  do  intend  to  use  cantilevers  if 
they  can  get  permission  to  do  what  they 
like  with  the  bridge;  but  that,  knowing  the 
proposal  is  likely  to  be  opposed,  they  will 
not  say  so.  Kingston  Bridge  is  at  present 
one  of  the  adornments  of  that  portion  of  the 
Thames  ; it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  soon  cease 
to  be  so. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Pastel 
"sreiefy!'1  Society  at  the  Institute  Gallery 
in  Piccadilly  contains  rather 
too  much  of  landscape  and  too  little  of 
figure  work,  which  latter  is  what  pastel  is 
best  suited  for.  The  infinite  gradations  of 
landscape  effect  can  hardly  be  followed  out 
with  a material  so  little  plastic,  though  it 
affords  a good  medium  for  the  record  of 
special  effects  in  special  lights.  M.  Menard, 
in“LeSoir”  (1)  has  been  very  successful 
in  doing  just  what  pastel  can  do  with  land- 
scape, when  the  minute  details  of  colour  are 
lost  in  a half-light.  So  with  Mr.  Austen 
Brown's  A Grey  Evening”  (5)  and  “On  a 
Potato  Field  ” (6),  where  composition  rather 
than  colour  is  the  main  object.  In  “At  the 
Ferry”  Mr.  Padgett  has  made  a brilliant 
suggestion  of  sun-lit  water  seen  from 
under  the  shade  of  trees  ; and  he  has 
confined  himself  to  suggestion,  which 
is  all  that  pastel  can  really  do  with 
such  a subject.  Mr.  Nettleship’s  animals 
(73  to  76)  come  out  exceedingly  well  in 
pastel,  as  also  Mr.  Livens’s  fowls  (100)  ; 
and  M.  Rend  Billotte  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  his  moonrise  effects  (142,  143)  and  in 
his“Une  Rue  de  Village”  (144),  though  it 
does  not  answer  to  the  sub-title,  “ La  Nuit” ; 
there  is  too  much  light  and  too  much  colour 
for  that.  Mr.  Aumonier,  in  “ On  a Common  ” 
(159),  and  Mr.  Peppercorn,  in  “A  Note” 
(183),  illustrate  very  happily  the  capacity  of 
pastel  for  giving  a brief  memorandum  of  the 
general  effect  of  a scene,  on  a small  scale. 
M.  Prouvd’s  life-size  nude,  “ Ondine  ” (230), 
is  too  green  in  colour  (this  may  be  in- 
tentional) and  has  the  waist  of  a 
Parisian  fashion-plate  figure.  Mrs.  Sutro,  in 
“ The  Ploughman’s  Home  ” (233),  and  Mrs. 
Stanhope  Forbes  in  “ LOmbrageuse  Allee” 
(122)  and  “ L' Avenue  des  Sapins’’  (124), 
show  the  capacity  of  pastel  for  giving  the 
effect  of  bright  dashes  of  light  in  a scene. 
Mr.  Arthur  Tomson's  “ August  Night  ’’  (200) 
shows  a great  power  in  handling  the 
materials  so  as  to  produce  depth  of  tone  by 
cross  hatching  in  different  colours.  M. 
Guignard’s  " Le  Dune  pres  d’Etaples  ’’  (272) 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable  works  in  the 
gallery — exactly  the  kind  of  scene  which 
pastel  can  best  render,  and  which  is  treated 
with  the  greatest  artistic  feeling  for  composi- 
tion and  tone.  The  exhibition  is  a very 
interesting  one. 


FURTHER  NOTES  AT  THE  GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 

In  our  first  article  in  the  Builder  of  the  8th 
inst.  we  dealt  with  the  general  effect  of  the 
exhibition  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and 
the  contents  of  the  Fine  Art  section.  In  this 
article  we  will  give  some  further  notes  touch- 
ing on  the  objects  illustrating  decorative  and 
applied  art,  as  well  as  on  some  other  exhibits 
which  cannot  be  grouped  with  any  special 
class. 

We  may  begin  with  a word  on  some  of  the 
subsidiary  buildings  in  the  grounds.  The 
Great  Hall,  as  it  is  called,  suits  its  purpose 
very  well  as  a concert-room,  but  in  olher 


respects  is  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  the 
erections.  It  is  difficult  however  to  treat  a 
circular  building  in  merely  temporary  archi- 
tecture ; a circular  plan  does  not  lend  itself  to 
picturesque  effect,  and  seems  to  require  a 
monumental  treatment.  The  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  building  is  shown  in  Mr. 
McGibbon's  sketch  in  our  issue  of  April  6 ; 
the  rotunda  is  kept  exceedingly  plain  ex- 
ternally, while  internally  the  colour  decoration 
is  rather  too  gaudy.  The  interior  architectural 
design  shows  an  arcade  on  columns  all  round, 
the  columns  cut  in  two  by  a gallery,  on  the 
soffit  of  which  an  apparent  capital  is  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  column,  to  take  away  the 
bald  appearance  of  the  columns  going  right 
through  the  gallery.  The  iron  dome  is  under- 
drawn by  a ceiling  treated  in  ribs  and  with 
somewhat  the  general  appearance  of  a 
velarium,  though  not  actually  such.  Not  the 
slightest  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  the 
organ  a decorative  object,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  considering  how  easily  an  organ- 
case  lends  itself  to  decorative  effect,  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  break  in  the  general  design 
at  the  point  where  the  organ  comes  in,  so  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  got  there  as  an  afterthought  ; 
yet  it  surely  must  have  been  known  that  there 
was  an  intention  to  have  an  organ  there. 

The  Canadian  pavilion  is  a much  more 
gratifying  erection  ; as  a temporary  structure 
it  shows  excellent  taste  as  well  as  originality 
and  piquancy  in  design.  The  Indian  theatre 
pavilion,  though  less  original,  is  also  pictur- 
esque, with  its  centre  picked  out  in  bright 
colours,  its  side  walls  in  horizontal  bands  of 
alternate  red  and  yellow,  and  small  turrets  at 
the  angles  crowned  by  little  metal  cupolas. 
The  Agricultural  pavilion  is  treated  with  a 
strongly  marked  wooden  modillion  cornice  ; the 
higher  central  compartment  has  a small  dome, 
flanked  by  pillars  with  vase  terminals  rising 
above  the  roof  line.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
picturesque  erections  in  the  grounds  is  the 
Van  Houten  Cocoa  pavilion,  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Prentice.  The  Japanese  pavilion  is 
a mistake  ; instead  of  any  attempt  at  a charac- 
teristic exterior,  we  find  a commonplace 
pilastered  building,  its  nationality  only  marked 
by  a kind  of  trophy  of  Japanese  curly  clouds 
and  sunrays  above  the  entrance  door,  behind 
which  the  conventional  figure  of  Britannia 
presents  a most  absurd  contrast.  If  however 
Japan  lacks  character  in  her  pavilion,  this  is 
amply  made  amends  for  by  Russia,  whose  four 
pavilions,  which  at  the  time  these  notes  were 
made  were  still  in  process  of  internal  arrange- 
ment and  not  open  to  visitors,  are  certainly, 
in  their  exterior  architecture,  racy  of  the  soil, 
and  about  as  curious  and  fantastic  erections  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  see— somewhat  too 
fantastic,  but  at  all  events  they  are  not  common- 
place, and  there  is  a good  deal  about  their 
treatment  that  is  very  clever. 

Near  the  west  end  of  tthe  main  exhibition 
building,  and  between  it  and  the  Art  Gallc  ry, 
is  the  sped.  1 pavilion  erected  by  Messrs. 
Templeton  for  the  exhibition  of  carpets  woven 
in  Glasgow.  They  have  chosen  to  make  their 
pavilion  in  the  form  of  a Moorish  mosque  with 
a cupola  covered  with  Saracenic  strap  orna- 
ment ; the  imitation  is  a very  crude  one 
externally,  and  hardly  worth  carrying  out,  but 
internally  it  produces  a building  very  well  suited 
for  its  purpose,  giving  a series  of  large  recesses 
for  the  exhibition  of  separate  classes  of  carpets, 
and  an  effective  top  lighting.  The  compart- 
ment to  the  left  on  entering  is  devoted  to 
carpets  designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  some 
of  which  are  exceedingly  fine  ; that  at  the  left, 
a dark  neutral  green  carpet  with  light-coloured 
flowers  connected  by  sprays  of  a lighter  green  ; 
that  on  the  floor,  a fine  geometric-pattern  carpet, 
very  large  in  scale,  and  such  as  could  only  be 
used  in  a very  large  room  ; and,  facing  the  spec- 
tator, one  of  beautiful  design  hung  on  the  wall. 
On  the  right  are  one  or  two  designs  which, 
fine  in  themselves,  we  object  to  as  carpets, 
because  they  are  distinctly  upright  designs, 
growing  in  onedirection.and  therefore  properly 
only  fitted  for  a vertical  position  as  hangings  ; a 
carpet  should  be  the  same  design  every  way, 
with  no  right  or  wrong  way  up.  The  excuse 
offered  by  the  makers  is  that  it  is  a matter  of 
economy  in  weaving,  and  that  it  costs  less  to 
work  a design  all  one  way  than  to  work  it  in 
symmetrical  repeats  in  opposite  directions  ; 
this  one  can  quite  understand,  but  when  one 
comes  to  carpets  of  the  sumptuous  class  of 
work  shown  here,  economy  of  this  kind  seems 
out  of  place  and  hardly  worth  consideration. 
Other  bays  of  the  building  contain  very  fine 
carpets  of  different  types  of  design  ; in  the 
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furthest  bay  is  a large  and  grand  carpet  of 
French  Renaissance  type  of  design  ; on  the 
right  is  a bay  of  Oriental  carpets.  All  the 
work  is  of  the  first  class,  and  most  of 
the  designs  are  fine  and  artistic,  and  no  visitor 
should  omit  inspecting  the  interior  of  this 
pavilion,  which  forms  one  of  the  best  artistic 
points  in  the  exhibition. 

Coming  to  the  interior  of  the  main  building, 
officially  called  the  “ Industrial  Hall,"  we 
find  the  principal  portion  of  the  space  east  of 
the  central  dome  devoted  to  foreign  and 
colonial  exhibits,  and  the  bulk  of  the  floor 
space  westward  of  the  centre  to  British 
exhibits.  Commencing  at  the  portion  nearest 
the  central  dome,  we  find  ourselves  among 
silversmiths’  exhibits  ; but  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  here  worth  special  comment ; the 
cases  represent  the  usual  average  product  of 
first-class  silversmiths'  establishments.  Two 
furniture  exhibits  with  special  houses  to  them- 
selves, which  we  come  to  next,  stand  in  a 
different  category.  Messrs.  Wylie  & Loch- 
head,  of  Glasgow,  are  really  artistic  cabinet- 
makers, and  their  suite  of  rooms  presents  a 
collection  of  furniture  and  other  objects 
marked  eyerywhere  by  good  taste  and  refine- 
ment, and  with  a certain  amount  of  originality, 
though  of  course  there  is  to  some  extent  a repe- 
tition of  the  characteristics  which  we  meet  with 
elsewhere  as  representing  the  taste  of  the 
most  recent  school  of  applied  art  design  in  this 
country  ; there  is  some  appearance  too  of  the 
influence  of  the  new  German  school  of  furni- 
ture design,  though  fortunately  not  carried  to 
the  excess  of  sinuosity  which  one  sees  in 
German  up-to-date  art  publications.  This 
however  is  a most  satisfactory  exhibit  as  a 
whole  ; among  the  best  things  we  may  men- 
tion the  settee  in  the  dining-room,  and  the 
fireplace  with  repousse  brass  fender  and  sur- 
roundings. Next  to  this  Messrs.  Heal  & Son 
have  erected  a room  with  a characteristic  ex- 
terior wall,  of  dark  grey  bricks  belovv  and 
white  picked  out  with  green  above  : and  inside 
they  show  a suite  of  bedroom  furniture,  of 
admirable  design  and  make.  The  ornament  is 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  simple  forms  of  inlay  ; 
the  wardrobe  with  a central  curved  bay,  deco- 
rated in  this  way,  is  a most  pleasing  piece  of 
work.  Of  the  whole  exhibit  it  may  be  said 
that,  though  people  may  differ  as  to  preferring 
this  or  that  form  of  furniture  for  their  bed- 
rooms, we  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pick  out  any  detail  in  this  exhibit  which  could 
be  said  to  be  in  bad  or  wrong  taste.  That  is  a 
great  thing  to  say  for  a manufacturing  firm 
which  (we  believe)  produces  all  its  designs 
within  its  own  doors,  and  it  shows  what  real 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  understanding 
of  applied  art  in  this  country,  that  such  a show 
as  this  can  be  produced  by  a London  trading 
firm. 

The  Irish  Peasant  Industries  Association 
have  got  a well-arranged  stand  with  a Moorish 
front  to  it  (why  Moorish  ?) ; the  contents  it  does 
not  come  within  our  province  to  describe,  we 
only  mention  it  as  a decoratively-arranged  stall. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Morocco  exhibit 
which  faces  the  end  of  the  central  avenue  ; a 
stall  or  house  of  Moorish  design  and  gorgeous 
in  colour,  containing  an  assortment  of  Oriental 
textiles  such  as  we  are  familiar  with.  For  the 
present  we  may  quit  the  Industrial  Hall,  having 
reached  its  western  boundary,  whence  we 
emerge  into  the  long  annex  called  the  Grand 
Avenue,  which  starts  off  in  a quadrant  curve 
southwards,  and  then  continues  in  a straight 
line  in  a north-westerly  direction.  Down  the 
centre  of  this  avenue,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  is  arranged  an  immense  collection  of 
large  and  minutely-finished  models  of  ships 
built  on  the  Clyde  ; and  though  it  does  not 
come  within  our  province  to  notice  these  in 
detail,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a word  of  recog- 
nition in  regard  to  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  this  great  Clyde  industry  is  illustrated 
The  sides  of  this  avenue  are  lined  with  booths 
or  stalls  largely  devoted  either  to  furniture  or 
to  materials  or  processes  connected  with 
building  ; and  these  we  may  pass  in  review  as 
far  as  space  allows. 

Taking  the  left-hand  side  first,  the  Pilkington 
Pottery  Company,  just  at  the  angle  turning 
into  the  quadrant,  have  a good  exhibit  in  the 
shape  of  an  erection  in  which  the  piers  and 
main  part  of  the  walls  are  covered  with  green 
glazed  facing  tiles,  and  the  walls  at  the  back 
lined  with  decorative  panels  and  tile  pictures  ; 
the  decorative  designs  are  generally  in  good 
style  and  the  colour  effect  satisfactory.  A 
good  many  of  the  succeeding  exhibits  on  the 
same  side  we  can  merely  mention  briefly. 


Messrs.  Tohn  Finlay  & Co.  (Glasgow)  exhibit 
some  furnishing  metal- work  among  which  are 
some  metal  utensils  of  simple  character  but  good 
form  ; they  also  exhibit  a range.  Messrs.  Woyka 
& Co.  have  a show  of  decorative  mouldings 
in  woodwork  ; Messrs.  Wilson  & Boyd,  cabi- 
net makers,  exhibit  furniture  which  cannot 
exactly  be  called  artistic,  but  which  is  good 
in  its  way  and  on  pleasing  lines  ; the  Bennett 
Furnishing  Company,  of  Glasgow  and  London, 
show  school  desks  of  solid  and  practical  de- 
sign. Then  we  have  another  succession  of 
ornamental  cabinet-makers’  work,  of  which 
the  first  in  order,  that  of  Messrs.  H.  Gardner 
& Son  (Glasgow),  includes  a bedstead  which 
is  worth  attention  for  its  good  lines  and  care- 
ful execution  in  detail ; the  end  shows  a 
curved  rail  dropping  between  two  square 
angle  posts  and  supported  by  thinner  upright 
rails  between.  There  is  style  in  this  ; and 
here  as  in  some  of  the  other  furniture  exhi- 
bits one  finds  that  some  things  have  style 
and  some  have  not.  Messrs.  Taggart  s furni- 
ture is  what  is  called  “ handsome  furniture, 
but  has  not  the  quality  of  style  ; nor  has  the 
work  of  the  Furniture  Union  Company,  nor 
that  of  Messrs.  Jebb  & Sons,  though  there 
is  a solid  dignity  and  sumptuousness 
about  their  large  leather-covered  furniture 
which  is  praiseworthy.  Messrs.  Stewart 
Pollock  & Co.,  who  have  a large  exhibit, 
show  some  good  inlaid  and  brass- finished 
bedroom  furniture,  somewhat  too  preten- 
tious for  our  liking,  but  good  of  its  land 
and  admirably  finished  ; and  there  is  a bed- 
stead in  a simple  classic  style  which  is  better 
than  the  more  ornamental  work.  We 
should  not  omit  to  mention  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Francis  Smith  (Glasgow)  of  office 
furniture,  not  decorative  (nor  intended  to  be  so) 
but  exceedingly  well  made,  especially  in  the 
attention  which  is  bestowed  on  the  forms  of 
handles  and  pulls  to  the  drawers,  which  form 
part  of  the  structure  and  will  not  come  off  ; a 
frequent  source  of  annoyance  with  drawer 
handles. 

After  passing  the  side  entrance  we  come  to 
a few  exhibits  of  a more  practical  nature. 
Messrs.  Chubb  exhibit  the  actual  safe  door,  of 
Harveyed  armour  plate,  which  was  tested  by 
a blow  from  a hundred-pound  shell  fired  at  it, 
as  before  mentioned  in  our  columns.  The  door 
hardly  shows  any  contusion.  This  door,  when 
closed  and  locked  with  its  clutch  bolts  on  each 
margin,  is  without  handle,  and  a magnet  is 
provided  to  pull  it  open.  They  show  also  a 
safe  intended  to  hold  large  drawings,  with 
large  shallow  drawers,  such  as  are  generally 
used  in  architects'  and  engineers’  offices,  but 
which  are  here  enclosed  within  a steel  safe. 
Messrs.  Milner,  in  the  next  stall,  exhibit  the 
construction  and  working  of  their  “bankers 
doer,'’  in  which  a strong  steel  framing  is 
pushed  out  at  all  the  margins  simultaneously, 
working  into  a rebate  all  round,  by  the  turn  of 
a single  lever  in  the  centre  of  the  door. 
Messrs.  Hope  have  an  exhibit  of  very  good 
metal  sashes,  and  Messrs.  Macfarlane  a show 
of  their  steel  ware, viz.,  cups  and  saucers,  candle- 
sticks, &c.,  made  in  thin  steel  and  enamelled 
in  colours  ; these  form  unbreakable  ware  of 
very  pleasing  effect.  Messrs.  Ritchie  (Belfast) 
have  an  exhibit  of  their  roof  sheathing  felt, 
showing  the  raw  material  and  its  application 
on  a model  wooden  roof. 

Opposite  to  these  exhibits,  and  in  the  centre 
line  of  the  avenue,  are  some  articles  of  decora- 
tive character.  Messrs.  Erard  have  a small  show 
of  their  pianos,  with  which  we  are  only  con- 
cerned here  in  regard  to  outward  appear- 
ance and  design,  and  on  this  head  we  may 
compliment  them  on  the  treatment  of  the 
inlaid  grand  piano  which  they  exhibit,  and 
which  stands  on  well-designed  framed  legs 
which  are  a satisfactory  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  piano  support.  Messrs.  Paterson, 
who  are  we  believe  a Glasgow  firm  dealing  in 
pianos,  have  some  fine  examples,  among  them 
the  Broadwood  piano  designed  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Blomfield  and  illustrated  in  our  issue  of 
March  23  ; it  looks  even  better  in  reality  than 
in  illustration,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  grand 
piano  case  which  has  been  designed  in  this 
country.  A Steinway  in  the  same  ex- 
hibit, decorated  with  rich  and  flowing 
inlay  designs,  though  perhaps  a little 
exuberant,  is  a fine  piece  of  work  ; the  weak 
point  in  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  legs,  which 
are  not  well  joined  on  to  the  rest,  and  look  as 
if  they  had  originally  belonged  to  another 
design.  The  British  Charrier  Wood-carving 
Company  have  a well  got-up  exhibit  of  their 
machine-carved  ornament,  chiefly  in  the  shape 


of  lengths  of  repeating  ornament  and  enriched 
mouldings  ; in  a notice  affixed  to  the  exhibit 
they  maintain  that  this  is  really  “ carved  " 
wood  ; but  unless  it  is  gone  over  by  the  hand 
(which  is  not  asserted),  it  is  no  use  saying  this  ; 
machine  work  is  not  carving  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  They  show  a small  room 
completely  fitted  up,  as  far  as  woodwork 
is  concerned,  with  their  products,  and  the 
general  effect  is  pleasing  enough,  but  it  can 
never  have  the  artistic  value  of  hand  carving. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  employ 
this  method  for  the  simpler  types  of  repeating 
ornament.  The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Burroughs 
& Watts,  the  celebrated  billiard-table  makers, 
forms  the  close  of  the  central  series  of  exhibits, 
the  piece  dc  resistance  being  a most  elaborately 
carved  billiard-table  in  unvarnished  wood  ; an 
exceedingly  good  piece  of  work  as  far  as  exe- 
cution goes,  but  it  fails  in  point  of  design  ; it 
is  an  attempt  to  produce  effect  by  sheer  rich- 
ness of  ornament,  without  having  had  good 
general  lines  of  design  as  a basis  to  work  on. 

Returning  in  the  contrary  direction,  along 
the  north-east  side  of  the  avenue,  we  find  in 
the  centre  line,  next  to  the  billiard-table  ex- 
hibit, a very  characteristic  little  room  fitted  up 
by  Messrs.  George  Walton  & Co.  “ designers 
and  manufacturers” — so  their  affichc  reads. 
The  iron  grille  gates  which  close  their  small 
house  are  excellent  specimens  of  effective  but 
unpretentious  metal  design  ; they  were  closed 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  as  far  as  one  could 
judge  by  looking  through,  the  whole  of  the  ob- 
jects exhibited  seem  to  show  original  and  artistic 
character.  On  the  other  side  of  the  alley  the 
Tynecastle  Company  have  a fine  show  of  their 
embossed  and  gilt  wall  coverings,  rich  in  effect 
and  all  in  good  style  ; they  also  show  a room 
representing  a part  of  a steamer’s  cabin,  show- 
ing the  application  of  their  work  to  cabin 
decoration.  After  this  we  come  again  on 
various  furniture  exhibits,  of  varied  merit. 
Messrs.  Campbell  & Co.  (Glasgow)  take  up  two 
bays  with  carved  walnut  furniture  of  good 
type  but  with  no  special  quality  of  style. 
Messrs.  Archibald  Stewart  & Co.’s  office  furni- 
ture is  good  of  its  kind,  their  decorative 
furniture  pleasing  but  presenting  no  special 
quality.  The  Greenwich  Linoleum  Company 
exhibit  a number  of  specimens  of  their  material, 
some  with  geometric  patterns  which  are  really 
good  and  suitable  to  the  material  and  its  pur- 
pose ; the  floral  patterns  are  not.  The  Silicate 
Paint  Company  exhibit  various  articles  painted 
with  silicate  paint  ; there  is  nothing  special  in 
the  designs  ; it  serves  to  show  the  application 
of  the  paint.  The  furniture  exhibit  of  Messrs. 
James  Simpson  (Glasgow)  has  some  special 
character  ; they  show  a large  cabinet  in 
which  the  stiles  are  of  nearly  black  wood 
and  the  veneer  panels  of  figured  wood ; 
we  are  told  that  it  is  entirely  walnut 
wood,  of  different  types : the  effect  is 
good,  though  there  is  no  specially  artistic 
quality  in  the  designs.  Mr.  John  Crawford 
(Glasgow),  wood  carver,  has  got  up  a spirited 
and  original  piece  of  work,  a kind  of  carved 
wood  frontal,  filling  up  the  bay  which  he 
occupies];  some  of  the  details  are  rather  odd, 
but  it  is  a clever  bit  of  work.  Messrs.  G.  Rome 
& Co.  (Glasgow)  exhibit  their  fibrous  plaster 
by  means  of  an  architectural  front  with  Louis 
Quinze  plaster  wall  decoration  in  the  rear. 
Messrs.  Hampton  & Sons  have  a small  but 
very  rich  exhibit,  one  may  say  in  all  styles  ; 
we  prefer  to  see  a firm  choose  a style  and 
work  it  out,  instead  of  trying  to  provide  some- 
thing for  all  tastes.  The  best  thing  in  their 
collection  is  the  small  cabinet  with  inlays  in 
line,  and  a front  on  an  oval  plan  ; there  is 
character  and  refinement  in  that. 

Messrs.  Doulton  have  an  exhibit  near  the 
east  entrance,  containing  examples  of  their 
well-known  glazed  stoneware,  as  also  sanitary 
fittings  and  materialsl(which  will  be  considered 
under  a separate  heading).  At  the  east  end  of 
the  building,  in  the  Danish  section,  there  is  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Royal 
porcelain'  manufacture  at  Copenhagen.  This 
consists  of  two  or  three  distinct  classes  of  pro- 
duction. There  is  a china  with  light  bluish 
grey  ornament,  floral  or  animal,  on  a white 
glazed  ground  ; in  this  class  also  are  numerous 
well  modelled  animal  forms  in  porcelain, 
realistic  in  form  though  not  in  colour.  Then 
there  is  a pretty  and  more  rustic  variety  of 
work,  with  thin-lined  blue  patterns  on  white 
ground,  and  open-work  borders  ; and  there 
is  a more  decorative  type,  with  a good 
deal  of  colour  and  gilding,  and  also  with 
open-work  rims.  This  exhibit  is  worth  atten- 
tion, as  it  introduces  us  to  a special  class 
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of  work  which  is  of  considerable  artistic 
interest.  There  is  a considerable  exhibition  of 
Glasgow  porcelain  and  pottery  ware.  Messrs. 
Cochrane  & Fleming  make  a large  show  of 
work  with  no  special  character  ; Messrs. 
MacDougall  & Sons  a somewhat  similar  exhi- 
bition, containing  work  which  has,  however,  a 
certain  Parisian  stamp  about  it,  with  a 
clever  use  of  the  figure  as  ornament ; 
and  Messrs.  Sneddon  & Sons,  among  the 
numerous  articles  they  exhibit,  show  what  they 
call  the  “new  Worcester  Pottery  ” of  James 
Hadley  & Sons,  for  whom  we  presume  Messrs. 
Sneddon  are  the  northern  agents.  The  charac- 
teristics of  this  ware  are  that  it  has  a semi-por- 
celain “ body  " of  exceptional  strength,  enabling 
it  to  retain  the  exact  form  of  the  original  model 
during  the  first  firing  process  ; a new  applica- 
tion of  colouring  clays  during  the  “casting” 
stage  of  manufacture  ; and  a leadless  glaze, 
said  to  be  “of  exceptional  brilliance”;  this 
exceptional  character  we  do  not  recognise,  but 
the  ware  is  a good  one  and  worth  attention. 

We  shall  continue  our  notes  in  future 
numbers. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

. '•  ordinary  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Roya.  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held 
on  Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
street,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Death  0}  Mr.  J.  A.  Russel  Inglis. 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  Hon.  Secretary,  said  he 
had  to  announce  with  deep  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Russel  Inglis,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  elected  an  Associate  in  1S94,  and  who  was 
the  Soane  medallist  in  1897.  Mr.  Inglis  was 
one  of  their  younger  colleagues  of  great 
promise.  He  was  known  both  in  Oxford  and 
Edinburgh,  and  was  for  a long  time  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Hippolyte  Blanc.  There  were  a 
good  many  of  their  students  who  had  come 
across  Mr.  Inglis  in  his  earlier  days,  and  he 
was  sure  they  would  join  in  their  regret  at 
losing  so  distinguished  and  promising  a col- 
league under  such  tragic  circumstances.  Poor 
Inglis  had  suffered  from  insomnia,  and  he  took 
an  overdose  of  a sleeping  draught  and  died 
suddenly  last  Sunday  night.  They  could  ill 
afford  to  lose  a young  man  of  such  promise  as 
Mr.  Inglis. 

The  Architects'  Benevolent  Society. 

The  President  said  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  the  appeal  which  he  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Architects’  Benevo- 
lent Society  had  been  successful,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  already  received  1,189/.  The  Society  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  allied 
societies  who  had  so  promptly  and  so  liberally 
responded,  and  they  were  particularly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson.  He  hoped  the 
announcement  he  had  made  would  not  stop 
the  flow  of  subscriptions  as  the  demands  upon 
the  charity  were  large  and  ever  increasing,  and 
the  donations  and  pensions  which  it  was  able 
to  give  were  eagerly  sought  for.  No  one 
knew  better  the  needs  of  the  Society  than  the 
late  Mr.  Arthur  Cates.  He  was  for  many 
years  its  treasurer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a trustee.  He  had  seen  it  announced  in 
the  Times  that  Mr.  Cates  had  left  the  Society  a 
legacy  of  1,500/.,  and  that  in  itself  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  Society  needed  more 
liberal  support,  and  that  the  money  entrusted 
to  the  Committee  was  wisely  distributed.  They 
had  received  no  official  announcement  at  pre- 
sent with  regard  to  Mr.  Cate’s  bequest,  and 
therefore  he  simply  mentioned  it  as  from  the 
Times. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby  then  read  a paper 
on 

Education  in  Building. 

Professor  Lethaby  said  he  was  sure  that  all  the 
usual  apologies  would  apply  to  his  paper. 
He  had  had  very  little  time,  and  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  was  that  in  writing  he  tried 
to  have  in  view  his  audience  and  he  found  he 
could  not,  and  so  he  had  written  it  to  himself. 
He  wanted  his  title,  “ Education  in  Build- 
ing,” to  suggest  something  which  was  usually 
meant  by  architecture,  but  also  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  activities  associated  with  the 
art  of  building.  Their  current  use  of  the  word 
architecture  was  likely  to  be  very  ambiguous 
—it  meant  anything  or  nothing,  according  to 
the  verbal  needs  of  the  moment.  Attempts 
were  frequently  made  to  give  the  word  archi- 
tecture a definition,  but  it  was  essentially  one 
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of  that  class  of  words  which  had  suffered  by 
shifting  its  meaning  and  by  decay — it  was 
almost  one  of  the  words  which  folk-loreists 
could  treat  as  a myth-making  word.  The 
word  architect  was  very  infrequently  found  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  only  as  a loan  from 
the  Latin,  meaning  “ master  in  building  craft  ” 
— the  master  mason  or  master  carpenter.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  a carpenter  was  called 
an  architect,  and  there  was  a later  example 
of  a man  called  Harrison,  who  arranged  the 
pageants  for  James  I.  in  1603.  and  who  signed 
himself  “joiner  and  architect.”  The  use  of 
the  word  “architecture"  was  just  as  infre- 
quent. The  words  in  use  for  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  “ carpentry,”  or 
“ masonry,”  or  “ mason’s  craft.”  Each  new 
effort  in  castle  or  cathedral  was  called  the 
“Work.”  The  great  Royal  Palace  in  Paris 
obtained  in  this  way  its  name  of  Louvre,  which 
was  handed  down  to  the  present  time.  Every- 
thing was  known  in  France  and  Germany  of 
the  manner  of  production  of  their  medkeval 
buildings,  but  in  England  they  knew  little. 
There  was  a curious  reserve  in  England  as  to 
the  architects  of  medkeval  cathedrals,  although 
the  facts  lay  ready  at  hand  for  any  investi- 
gator. Vague  theory  still  held  the  field  ; they 
went  on  repeating  that  the  architects  were 
unknown,  or  that  these  cathedrals  were  the 
works  of  monks  or  travelling  freemasons,  or 
were  designed  by  clerks  like  Edward  of  West- 
minster or  William  of  Wykcham.  But  he 
believed  the  main  facts  were  ascertainable. 
Carpenters  and  smiths  and  masons  were  early 
organised  into  distinct  guilds.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  carpenters  were  spoken  of  before 
masons,  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  work- 
men were  generally  spoken  of  as  masons  and 
carpenters.  These  crafts  organised  the  educa- 
tion of  the  body  by  an  apprenticeship  system, 
which,  while  placing  the  youth  with  a given 
master,  did  it  under  the  sanction  of  the  guild 
in  general,  and  even  of  the  community.  Prac- 
tically, in  London,  to  be  entered  as  apprentice 
was  to  be  apprenticed  to  City  life.  Mastership 
in  craft  and  the  freedom  of  citizenship  were 
taken  up  together  ; a mason’s  or  carpenter’s 
boy  passing  through  his  seven  years’  course 
was  received  into  the  guild  as  master.  He 
believed  that  the  curious  thing  called  the 
freedom  of  the  City,  which  was  now  handed 
about  in  gold  and  silver  caskets,  was  merely 
the  natural  right  of  every  London  craftsman 
who,  having  gone  through  seven- years’  appren- 
ticeship, should  receive  the  freedom  of  his 
mother  city.  “Master”  was  a definite  degree 
of  craftsmanship,  and  granted  exactly  like  the 
Mastership  degree  at  a University  after  ap- 
prenticeship in  letters.  There  was,  in  fact, 
an  exact  parallel  in  the  taking  up  of  the  gown 
and  hood  ; and  the  master  craftsman  in  the 
Middle  Ages  stood  in  degree  alongside  with 
the  master  of  letters,  and  the  master  of 
masonry  and  the  master  baker  stood  with  the 
master  of  letters  or  physic.  His  fur  robe  and 
his  distinct  cap  marked  his  mastership  in  craft. 
The  word  master  did  not  mean  an  employer, 
but  a graduate  of  the  guild.  The  real  explana- 
tion of  mediaeval  art  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  by  his  guild  the  workman  claimed  an 
honourable  place  in  life.  The  craftsman  prided 
himself  on  his  tools,  as  the  knight  on  his  sword, 
and  workmen  even  set  themselves  to  gain  coats 
of  arms  for  their  guild,  which  arms  were 
engraved  on  their  own  tools.  They  could 
hardly  realise  the  airs  the  craftsman  of  London 
gave  himself.  He  was  part  owner  of  the  City, 
and  he  would  have  no  lord’s  man  in  his  guild, 
and  he  set  himself  against  the  handling  of 
goods  for  profit.  This  guild  organisation  was 
a chief  factor  in  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  Italy  and 
Belgium,  and  to  some  degree  in  England, 
there  was  a great  struggle  between  the  two 
powers — the  nobles  and  the  organised  guilds. 
As  now,  if  a shed  was  to  be  built  the  car- 
penter was  called  in,  and  if  they  wanted  a 
wall  to  be  built  the  mason  was  called  in.  So, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  if  a house  was  to  be  built 
it  was  left  to  the  chief  carpenter,  and  if  it  was 
a church  to  the  mason.  The  employer  had,  of 
course,  a considerable  say  in  the  matter,  and 
some  barons  very  closely  laid  down  the  lines 
on  which  their  castles  were  to  be  constructed. 
With  works  of  great  importance,  like  a cathe- 
dral, an  agent  might  be  employed  to  represent 
the  employer — such  a man  as  William  of 
Wykeham.  When  such  a work  as  a cathedral 
was  going  forward  a resident  mason  and  car- 
penter were  employed.  The  title  of  Abbey 
Mason  at  Westminster  was  changed  only  last 
century,  and  it  was  quite  probable  that  there 
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had  been  an  unbroken  succession  of  masons  at 
Westminster  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  He 
spoke  of  normal  conditions,  of  course,  as  cases 
might  be  found  where  some  mason,  recognised 
as  a great  master,  would  advise  by  consultation, 
and  the  resident  mason  would  work  under  his 
advice.  It  was  often  said  that  there  must  have 
been  some  co-ordinating  authority,  or  the 
carpenter  would  wish  to  put  the  roof  upside 
down  ; but  the  reply  to  that  was  that  the  car- 
penter did  not  wish  to  do  so,  and  the  employer 
would  have  dismissed  him  if  he  had. 
Moreover,  the  chief  master  employed, 
like  an  officer  to-day,  would  be  the 
general  consulting  leader.  “ Instead  of 
vaulting  this,”  the  mason  would  then  say  to  the 
employer,  “ we  will  get  Bob  to  put  couples  on.” 
There  was  no  artistic  nonsense  about 
it,  but  it  was  in  the  directness  of  the  work  that 
the  interest  of  old  buildings  lay.  It  was  a matter 
of  true  evolution  ; it  was  just  doing  work  “as 
it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  craft  of  masonry.” 
It  was  a disgrace  to  their  scholarship  and 
interest  in  their  own  country  that  notone  name 
of  the  old  English  master  carpenters  or  master 
masons  were  to  be  found  in  the  new  “ Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography.”  There  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  material  at  hand  which 
was  hardly  ever  looked  over.  The  rolls  of 
Westminster  Abbey  had  specially  interested 
him,  as  they  dealt  with  their  greatest  work  of 
art.  He  found  that  the  term  master  mason 
was  in  general  use  in  the  twelfth  century,  which 
implied  that  they  had  already  in  existence  the 
organised  guild  which  defined  what  a master 
was.  Professor  Lethaby  proceeded  to  quote 
liberally  from  the  rolls  of  Westminster  Abbey 
in  support  of  his  contention  that  the  real  archi- 
tects of  the  Abbey  were  the  master  craftsmen 
employed  by  the  King.  Thus  in  1244  they 
found  that  preparations  were  being  made  for 
rebuilding  the  Abbey  by  Henry  III.,  and  in 
that  year  there  was  a mandate  from  the  King 
that  the  Sheriff  of  York  should  confer  with 
Simon  the  Carpenter  and  Henry  the  Mason. 
The  King’s  Carpenter  then  in  charge  of  the 
work  at  Windsor  was  Master  Simon,  and 
Henry  the  Mason  may  have  been  associated 
with  him  there.  Probably  this  Henry  the 
Mason  became  the  first  master  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Edward  of  Westminster,  the 
King’s  Clerk  at  the  time,  with  another 
represented  the  money  side  of  the  business. 
Four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
work  they  found  from  the  accounts  that  Master 
Henry  received  60/.,  and  Master  Alexander 
received  a sum  of  money  for  timber,  and 
there  was  not  much  doubt  that  Alexander 
was  the  architect  carpenter  with  Henry  the 
Mason.  Later  the  King  ordered  600  or  800 
men  to  be  put  on  the  work,  and  a man- 
date was  addressed  to  Henry,  the  master 
mason  of  the  works.  Master  Henry  was 
succeeded  by  John  of  Gloucester  in  1254,  but 
although  they  knew  more  about  Master  John  of 
Gloucester  than  of  Master  Henry,  the  character 
of  the  work  was  laid  down  in  the  ten  years  of 
Master  Henry,  and  they  must  call  him  the 
mason  architect  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1256  there  was  an  order  that  the  work  should 
be  overlooked  by  John,  the  King’s  Mason,  and 
Alexander,  the  King’s  Carpenter,  and  the  rolls 
showed  that  they  1 received  fur  robes.  In 
1256  the  ancient  gateway  of  Guildford  Castle 
was  constructed  by  John  and  Alexander,  and 
there  was  mention  of  work  done  at  Wood- 
stock  by  the  same  mason.  In  1258  the  King 
rewarded  John  of  Gloucester  by  giving  him  a 
house  ; he  died  in  1260.  John  of  Gloucester 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  of  Beverley,  whose 
name  occurred  in  1259,  when  Robert  of 
Beverley  seemed  to  have  been  associated  with 
John  of  Gloucester,  and  after  the  death  of 
John  there  was  probably  an  interruption  in 
the  work  and  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Barons’ 
wars.  In  1263  the  name  of  Master  Robert  of 
Beverley  appeared,  but  there  was  no  mention 
of  Abbey  works  until  12C7.  About  this  time 
John  of  St.  Albans  was  the  King’s  Sculptor, 
and  he  probably  carved  the  fine  figures 
in  the  interior.  The  accounts  of  1269 
and  1272  still  mentioned  Robert  the  Mason. 
Robert  was  employed  on  the  work  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  I.  The  great  work  of 
Edward  I.  was  the  completion  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  in  1274  they  found  Robert 
of  Beverley  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
that,  and  again  in  1276  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Mews  at  Charing,  and  in  1278,  Rober 
the  Mason,  with  the  Aldermen  of  London 
conferred  as  to  what  damage  would  arise  if 
part  of  the  old  city  wall  in  Ludgate  was  pulled 
down  so  as  to  provide  for  the  old  Blackfriars 
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Church.  About  this  time  records  showed  that 
the  annual  expenditure  on  the  Tower  was 
2,000  marks,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
In  1278  the  accounts  of  the  King’s  Clerk  were 
audited  by  Master  Robert  of  Beverley,  and 
in  1279  Master  Robert  of  Beverley  was  still 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Works.  Robert  the 
Mason  was  evidently  a great  favourite  of  the 
King,  who  on  one  occasion  gave  him  a tun  of 
wine.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Crundal, 
the  King’s  Mason,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
Cross  at  Charing  to  Queen  Eleanor.  He  died 
in  1294  before  the  'cross  was  finished,  and  it 
was  carried  out  byihis  brother  Roger.  At  this 
time  also  Richard  of|Witham  was  working  at  a 
cross.  In  1322  they  still  met  the  name  of  Master 
Witham,  as  King's  Mason,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Master  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In 
1326,  William  of  Ramsay  worked  as  mason  at 
the  Royal  Works  and  he  was  a great  London 
master.  He  built  the  beautiful  chapter  house 
of  St.  Paul’s,  begun  in  1332,  and  in  1338  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Mason  and  Chief  Surveyor  of 
the  King’s  Works.  He  was  probably  the 
William  of  Ramsay  who  was  on  the  Common 
Council  of  London  in  1348.  Professor 
Lethaby  then  gave. the  names  of  other  King’s 
Architects  from  the  time  of  the  Black  Death.  He 
believed  that  the  accounts  of  the  Greek  building 
customs  were  much  the  same  as  those  he  had 
referred  to  in  England,  and  in  Persia,  India, 
and  Italy  the  thing  was  practically  the  same. 
Everywhere  building  developed  by  experi- 
ments of  practical  masons  and  carpenters.  It 
might  be  impracticable  to  bring  backfthat  state 
of  things,  and  it  might  not  be  a desirable  state 
of  affairs,  but  it  was  necessary  to  recognise 
that  the  evolution  of  masterly  building  was 
what  was  meant  by  the  words  “ ancient  archi- 
tecture.” In  considering  the  future  and  the 
present  in  the  light  of  the  past  the  question 
was,  What  was  there  left  for  them  to  do? 
Should  they  aim  at  reviving  the  forms  of  some 
still  untaught  style— the  style  of  Mycenm  or 
of  Mexico,  for  instance  ? They  had  had  quite 
recently  the  evolution  of  perspectives,  “ archi- 
tectural printing,”  and  base  ornamentation. 
If  he  might  suggest  a name  for  it  at  all 
he  would  suggest  the  Syndicate  Style.  They 
must  turn  in  a practical  way  to  the  art 
of  building  to-day  supported  by  the  expe- 
rience of  "the  past.  Archaeology  was  a very 
amusing  study,  but  in  its  present  form  it 
was  only  a branch  of  history.  As  to  pro- 
portion, nobody  knew  anything  more  about 
that  than  that  work  done  with  a large 
reasonableness  looked  well.  Nothing  was  better 
proportioned  than  a North-Western  engine  to 
its  driver  or  a bit  of  plumbing,  to  the  plumber. 
As  to  the  principles  of  design,  one  architect 
used  to  boast  that  he  never  used  iron 
girders  in  his  life,  and  another  said  that 
modern  architecture  would  be  born  of  iron 
and  glass.  With  regard  to  beauty — that  subtle 
and  elusive  essence  which  spoke  through 
man’s  nature  and  work — no  general  reasoning 
could  be  adduced  on  it  save  so  far  as  a 
man  might  try  and  explain  what  moved  and 
touched  him.  Work  certainly  was  a serious 
part  of  life,  and  it  was  work  they  had  to 
teach.  Nothing  really  new  or  beautiful  could 
spring  in  architecture  except  from  reasonable 
work.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  if  they 
were  only  ignorant  there  would  be  hope, 
but  instead  of  the  blankness  of  ignorance 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  fulness  of  knowledge,  which  volun- 
tarily went  its  own  way.  How  far  should  the 
study  of  building  go  ?— all  the  way  or  part.  He 
thought  they  should  study  it  in  all  ways.  They 
could  spend  more  time  at  the  work  and  less 
in  the  office.  They  could  learn  much  about 
building  by  mixing  with  the  men  who  still 
handed  on  amongst  themselves  the  traditions 
of  their  craft.  One  man  knew  how  one  thing 
was  done  in  a locality,  and  another  knew 
something  else.  One  remembered  how  stone 
was  axed  ; one  remembered  that  they  put  two 
coatings  of  skimmed  milk  on  ceilings  ; and 
another  that  hearthstones  should  be  better  set 
in  fireclay,  and  so  on.  They  were  living 
through  a period  of  quick  change  in  those 
things,  but  probably  the  most  valuable  work 
they  could  do  was  to  gather  together  the  old 
recipes  of  the  workmen  which  had  survived 
through  ages.  These  rough  men,  the  “ so- 
called  British  workmen,”  represented  the 
mediaeval  architect,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  common 
relations  between  the  architect  and  them.  As 
it  was,  he  had  never  gone  on  a building  and 
watched  them  work  bat  what  he  had  wished 
to  beg  their  pardon  for  his  own  ignorance. 


From  the  organised  trades  one  might  get 
advice  as  to  local  materials  and  labour.  Those 
unions  in  a much  changed  form  represented 
the  old  guilds,  and  he  felt  certain  that  in  time 
to  come  they  would  assume  more  and  more  the 
functions  of  the  old  guilds.  At  present  they 
were  fighting  the  war  of  wages,  but  he  felt 
that  with  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  the  teaching  would 
come  back  to  the  men  themselves.  Masons 
would  again  have  to  teach  masons,  carpenters 
carpenters,  and  plasterers  plasterers.  Even  at 
this  moment  the  plasterers  were  attempting  to 
make  those  entering  the  trade  go  to  the  tech- 
nical schools  which  existed.  If  they  got  back 
the  definition  of  mastership  in  craft  once  more, 
and  if  a connexion  between  the  organised 
trades  and  the  organised  technical  schools  be 
set  up  they  would  get  the  mediaeval  theory  of 
the  boy  being  apprenticed  to  his  guild.  The 
art  of  the  monasteries  was  the  flowing  out  in 
illuminated  books,  illuminated  glass,  illumi- 
nated wall  surfaces  of  the  security  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  cloister — religion  if  they  liked, 
but  still  peace  in  work.  The  art  of  Florence, 
Bruges,  Paris,  and  London  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  the  art  of  the  organised  crafts 
— call  it  civil  government  if  they  liked,  but  the 
workers’  pride  and  reward  was  in  the  work  of 
their  hands.  He  was  certain  that  where  labour 
was  honoured  there  art  would  be  found,  for 
honourable  labour  was  art,  and  that  proposition 
must  stand.  They  must  try  and  encourage 
workmen  by  every  means  in  their  power.  He 
had  often  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  men  on  a given  work  to  elect 
a spokesman  who  would  have  access  to  the 
architect,  but  he  supposed  the  builder  would 
say  it  would  never  do  for  one  of  his  own  men 
to  report ; but  the  answer  was  that  it  was  the 
work  which  paid  the  worker,  and  not  the  agent. 
Again,  they  must  have  schools  of  practice  and 
theory  and  experiment  and  research.  Building 
schools  existed  already  in  several  foreign  cities. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  such  schools,  representing 
a very  large  and  important  industry,  should  be 
established  and  assisted  out  of  the  public 
funds.  In  a big  London  institution  he  would 
like  to  see  all  building  crafts  carried  on  side  by 
side  experimentally,  where  experiments  might 
be  made  in  brick-arching  and  stone-cutting 
and  timber-framing,  and  so  on.  The  question 
of  education  in  building  to  be  solved  must 
reach  all  classes  of  men  engaged  in  building, 
and  it  must  set  itself  to  improve  the  whole  mass 
of  building  done  in  England.  If  they  were  to 
claim  public  help,  he  felt  they  should  get  rid 
of  visionary  ideals  and  sectarian  narrowness, 
and  stand  to  gain  with  the  common  gain.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  they  could  have  been 
ready  with  a scheme  in  which  all  might  have 
joined  a dozen  years  ago,  when  technical 
education  was  first  being  practically  dealt 
with,  but  he  fancied,  unless  they  were  less 
vague  in  their  aims,  nothing  would  be  done 
for  another  dozen  years,  and  that  would  be  a 
calamity.  To  sum  up,  natural  living  archi- 
tecture would  have  to  be  refounded  on  com- 
mon building — it  could  stand  on  nothing  else. 


Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Lethaby,  said  that  before 
they  entered  the  room  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  an  education  for  the 
young,  or  the  ancient,  or  the  middle-aged,  and 
they  found  that  all  their  fears  had  been  realised. 
The  lesson  had  been  meant  for  all  of  them,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  do  them  all  good.  He  con- 
fessed that  when  he  saw  a man  of  intelligence 
and  learning  approaching  the  Middle  Ages  he 
had  fears  that  the  veil  which  hung  over  the 
Middle  Ages  was  about  to  be  removed. 
But  though  they  had  learned  much  from  Pro- 
sessor  Lethaby  that  evening,  there  were  some 
mysteries  which  still  remained.  Professor 
Lethaby  had  insisted  once  more  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  guild  system  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  had  shown  them,  by  examples  to  which 
none  of  them  could  take  exception,  how  suc- 
cessful that  system  was.  Of  course,  he  might 
have  carried  his  arguments  further,  and  insisted 
on  the  existence  of  guilds  at  a much  earlier 
date.  They  had  had  the  architect  knocked  out 
altogether  as  he  had  been  knocked  out  before, 
but  it  still  seemed  to  him  that  the  question  was 
partly  unanswered.  There  still  seemed  to  be 
a doubt  as  to  who  designed  these  things.  They 
had  ample  evidence  that  to  superintend  was 
one  thing  and  to  design  was  another,  and 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  once  more 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  however  they  might  look  at  it, 
somehow  or  other  conducted  themselves  ; that 


was  to  say  that,  looking  at  a building  like  West- 
minster Abbey,  they  were  reminded  once  more 
in  the  evidence  they  had  had  that  evening  that 
some  Divine  Providence  designed  the  building, 
and  that  man  was  more  an  instrument  than 
an  originator.  In  fact,  he  believed  that  was 
the  conclusion  which  Professor  Lethaby  would 
bring  them  to,  and  it  brought  out  the  great 
contrast  between  the  architect  to-day  and  the 
architect  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  brought 
it  out  so  strongly  that  he  thought  they 
would  feel  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  revive,  even  with  the  help  of  the  trades- 
unions — who  hardly  looked  like  giving  help — 
the  condition  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great 
contrast  of  the  architect  to-day  with  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Middle  Ages  was  that  they  found 
themselves  faced  by  new  inventions,  and  no 
doubt  the  true  answer  of  the  problem  to-day  of 
design  might  be,  as  was  the  design  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  simply  skilful  continuance.  All 
the  same,  it  seemed  impossible  at  this  period  of 
history  to  neglect  design  as  a preliminary  study 
for  architecture.  In  fact,  he  was  sure  Professor 
Lethaby  did  not  mean  them  to  take  the  view 
that  the  past  could  be  disregarded.  It  might 
be  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  reject  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  but  he  could  only 
do  his  duty  after  he  had  learned  what  had 
been  done.  When  he  was  a master  of  that 
he  could  turn  it  over  and  go  on  his  own 
way.  The  New  Testament  did  not  make 
mention  of  an  architect,  but  in  the  Greek 
Testament  the  word  architect  was  applied  to 
St.  Paul  as  a “wise  master  builder”  who  laid 
the  foundation.  From  that  it  appeared  that  at 
all  events  in  one  period  of  history  there  was 
an  architect  who  could  do  so  useful  a thing  as 
to  lay  a foundation.  He  would  like  to  make 
one  remark  with  reference  to  a form  of  con- 
tract he  found  some  years  ago  in  a book — 
Gardener’s  “ History  of  Dunwich,”  which  was 
one  of  the  towns  submerged  by  the  sea  on  the 
East  Coast.  In  that  book  there  was  a reference 
to  the  contract  for  building  a tower.  The 
tower  was  built  by  two  men  paid  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  had  described  that 
evening.  They  were  paid  in  tithe,  and  got 
fish  and  a coat  a year  if  they  were  good  men. 
But  if  one  read  the  contract  carefully  one 
realised  how  extremely  simple  was  the  prob- 
lem laid  before  the  men.  They  were  simply 
bound  down  to  do  a certain  number  of  things, 
and  most  of  them  were  to  be  imitations  of 
other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
taught  one  once  more  the  lesson  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  whatever  they  did — and  they 
knew  they  produced  excellent  results — there 
was  no  question  of  striving  for  originality. 

Professor  Pite,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
it  really  was  a very  extraordinary  paper  and  one 
which  he  imagined  none  of  them  were  able  to 
anticipate,  and  at  times  they  did  not  quite  know 
to  what  conclusion  they  were  being  skilfully 
driven  by  the  serious  and  ascertained  facts 
with  regard  to  medireval  building,  which 
had  been  so  thoroughly  laid  before  them. 
That  medireval  architecture  evolved  itself  step 
by  step  was  a fairly  self-evident  proposition, 
but  he  thought  he  must  join  issue  with  Mr. 
Waterhouse  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  find  in 
the  work  the  architect  as  they  knew  him,  the 
architect  as  they  trained  him,  or  the  architect  as 
they  thought  of  him.  One  could  imagine 
there  coming  into  the  scheme  of  Westminster 
Abbey  a man  with  a fine  idea  of  what  a cathe- 
dral should  be — an  idea  based  on  something 
outside  the  narrow  limits.  The  development 
seemed  invariably  to  proceed  from  impulse, 
and  sudden  impulse,  and  an  impulse  which 
existed,  at  all  events,  unchecked  until  the  time 
of  the  Black  Death.  They  saw  the  process  of 
development  arrested  in  the  western  end  of  the 
nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  arrested  in  a 
singular  way.  They  found  development 
arrested,  and  the  previous  work  at  the  eastern 
end  was  nearly,  copied.  There  were  other 
instances  of  this  view  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
which  certainly  brought  before  them  the 
spectacle  of  a mind  burdened  with  that 
originality  with  which  they  all  suffered 
in  this  new  century.  He  was  thinking  of 
such  a work  as  the  west  front  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  or  the  west  front  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  One  looked  at  that  and  felt  that 
they  were  altogether  out  of  the  tide  of 
development.  A new  element  had  come 
upon  the  scene.  A poetic  thinker  had 
dealt  with  the  material  at  hand.  When 
they  thought  about  that  and  sought  to 
understand  how  it  was  arrived  at  they 
found  that  there  was  one  bit  on  another 
of  Romanesque.  The  types  of  the  Romanesque 
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abbeys  and  churches  in  England  were  un- 
doubtedly original — the  intention  was  manifest ; 
for  instance,  the  west  front  of  Lincoln,  with 
the  three  great  arches,  which  he  found  sug- 
gested the  great  arches  of  Peterborough,  and 
the  great  mass  of  arcade  walls,  which  might 
have  suggested  Salisbury.  They  found  this 
poetic  element  at  work,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  been  introduced  from  outside  and  set 
aside  from  the  regular  development  of  mediaeval 
building  as  such.  They  came  to  the  Renais- 
sance, and  a new  world  was  set  up  for  the 
world  that  then  was — a world  of  antique  art 
and  discovery.  It  was  then  that  the  architect 
as  we  now  know  him  arose — the  man  who, 
without  being  trained  in  the  handiwork  of  the 
crafts  with  which  he  dealt,  yet  dealt  with  the 
material  as  so  much  a part  of  the  picture,  and 
so  in  that  way  he  dealt  with  the  new  archi- 
tectural forms  which  had  been  discovered,  and 
arranged  them  and  applied  proportions  to  them, 
and  watched  the  effect.  Time  moved  on,  and  they 
found  that  the  mysterious  Spirit  of  Art  slackened 
in  her  grasp  of  the  building  arts.  The  arts 
became  dead,  and  as  the  artistic  instinct  seems 
to  lose  power  over  the  architectural,  somehow  it 
seemed  to  give  power  to  the  craftsman.  If 
they  looked  to  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England  they  found  that  imagination  had 
lapsed,  but  the  perfect  skill  of  the  domestic 
builder  was  in  their  midst.  They  used  the 
Renaissance  forms  and  arranged  them  as  the 
early  architects  arranged  them.  That  was 
killed  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
again  by  what  was  called  the  Gothic  revival. 
Here  they  would  do  well  to  contemplate  the 
problem  of  future  style— to  ask  where  they 
were  and  how  they  were  to  design  this 
building  and  that.  Professor  Lethaby’s 
position  was  a logical  one,  but  it  would  be  a 
difficult  one  to  accept,  because  it  would  be  a 
difficult  one  to  work  under  ; but  if  the  position 
was  sound  it  would  sooner  or  later  assert  itself, 
and  they  could  not  afford  as  a profession  and 
as  architects  to  go  on  arguing  in  the  quagmire 
of  styles.  They  could  not  with  self-respect 
retreat  back  upon  Victorian  development  • 
they  could  not  pick  up  any  of  the  lost  threads 
of  the  last  century  and  start  again  with  them. 
There  was  a time  when  they  were  threatened 
with  a Chinese  revival  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Horace  Walpole.  What  was  the  new 
century  to  be  threatened  with  ? That  brought 
him  to  a point,  which  was  the  position  they 
held  as  an  Institute  with  regard  to  education 
in  ait.  Ihcy  could,  of  course,  only  work  with 
Ihe  existing  traditions  of  the  profession.  Could 
they  in  their  excellent  wisdom  insist  on  a 
knowledge  of  one  style  or  another  P Was 
the  time  yet  come  when  they  could 
dispense  with  the  channel  which  existed 
between  the  art  of  design  and  the  art  of 
fi?n^jC^on!  anc*  dispossess  themselves  of 
the  idea,  which,  unfortunately,  was  a fact,  that 
men  who  were  good  at  design  were  bad  in 
construction,  and  those  who  were  good  in 
construction  were  bad  in  design.  Until  they 
had  attained  that  point  Professor  Lethaby 
would  have  been  preaching  to  them  in  vain  ; 
that  time  must  be  arrived  at  they  all  admitted. 
They  admitted  that  a properly-qualified  archi- 
tect was  the  man  who  should  bq  a good  con- 
structor and  a good  designer.  But  thev  could 
not  be  content  with  that  idea.  They  must  do 
their  best  to  get  some  solid  doctrine  of  archi- 
tecture into  their  own  svstem,  and  he  only 
hoped  the  paper  they  had  had  that  night  would 
lead  them  to  heart-searching  in  this  matter.  In 
that  Institutethey  werein  avery curious  position. 
They  would  remember  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a manual  drawn  up  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  examinations  in 
architecture,  wherein  it  was  pointed  out  that 
examination  in  the  art  of  design  and  the 
art  of  architecture  was  hardly  possible.  It  was 
not  considered  to  be  at  all  events  proper  and 
desirable,  and  the  Institute  at  that  time  had  all 
its  examinations  in  design  conducted  in  a 
different  way  from  that  in  which  they  had 
previously  been  conducted.  But  the  position 
generally  was  unchanged,  and  when  they 
came  to  consider  the  admission  of  Fellows 
t°  the  Institute  the  policy  of  the  Institute 
ottered  a complete  reversal.  The  principle 
was  accepted  with  regard  to  Fellows  pro- 
vided they  were  good  constructors  and  pro- 
vided they  were  accepted  and  reputable  prac- 
titioners. This  body  did  not  examine  them 
in  design,  but  examined  them  in  those  parts  of 


as  well  as  the  Fellow,  and  he  would  like  to 
suggest  that  a further  modification  might  be 
arrived  at  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  with  re- 
gard to  examinations  in  architectural  style. 
Architectural  style  was  altogether  worn  out 
and  played  out,  and  they  did  themselves  no 
good  by  perpetuating  it.  They  might  ask  for 
a proper  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  certain 
buildings,  as  a matter  of  example,  and  as  a 
matter  of  example  alone,  but  they  ran  the  risk 
in  doing  that  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  the  outside  of  the  building  rather 
than  to  the  main  principles  which  underlay  it. 
The  paper  was  a very  interesting  one,  and  it 
opened  on  all  sides  interesting  possibilities  for 
discussion,  and  he  hoped  it  would  bring  for- 
ward effective  results  in  their  daily  practice. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  he  sympathised 
with  Professor  Lethaby  in  his  views,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he 
could  not  quite  follow  them  out  to  a logical  con- 
clusion, and  he  really  doubted  whether  Pro- 
fessor Lethaby  did  himself.  The  old  days  were 
very  charming  days,  and  one  wished  one  could 
live  in  them,  when  John  the  mason  started  by 
scratching  bis  head,  and  called  in  Bob  the 
carpenter,  and  consulted  whether  to  put  a 
wooden  or  a stone  roof  on  the  top.  He  joined 
issue  completely  with  Professor  Lethaby  there. 
He  did  not  believe  that  sort  of  thing  ever 
existed.  He  thought  there  was  some  scheme 
from  the  very  first  that  the  building  should 
have  a vaulted  roof.  He  admitted  that 
frequently  John  the  mason  made  a mistake, 
and  before  he  got  the  top  on  found  the  build- 
ing would  not  carry  one  of  stone,  and  then  he 
would  call  in  Bob  the  carpenter  and  ask  him 
to  put  on  a wooden  roof.  Bob  would  do  it  ; 
but  it  was  not  a design— it  was  a muddle,  and 
there  were  lots  of  them  all  over  the  country. 
They  made  those  muddles  still  ; but  two  blacks 
did  not  make  a white.  He  gathered  that  Pro- 
fessor Lethaby  wanted  them  to  go  back  to  the 
old  muddle,  when  they  began  to  do  something 
they  did  not  know,  and  ended  by  doing 
something  they  did  not  want.  He  thought 
the  architect  was  made  out  to  be 
more  ignorant  than  he  really  was.  Professor 
Lethaby  assumed  that  the  architect  did  not 
know  what  a block  of  stone  was  or  the  best 
timber  to  use,  but  they  all  knew  far  more  than 
the  ordinary  bricklayer  or  carpenter  what 
could  be  done  with  the  stone  or  timber.  Pro- 
fessor Lethaby  wanted  them  to  go  and  learn 
from  the  bricklayer.  That  was  all  very  well, 
but  the  bricklayer  was  a dunderhead  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  and  made  all  sorts  of  silly 
mistakes.  “ Bond  ” was  everything  to  the 
bricklayer,  and  they  would  do  anything  to  get 
that,  and  make  the  whole  design  subservient 
to  some  recognised  rule  of  “bond."  He  did 
sympathise  with  Professor  Lethaby  when  he 
said  that  honest  work  was  everything,  and  that 
style  had  been  bandied  about  as  a sort  of  night- 
mare, and  which  he  had  described  very  ex- 
cellently as  the  syndicate  style— as  to  that  class 
of  work  being  honest  work,  it  was  not.  He 
did  think,  however,  that  the  lecturer  did  the 
modern  architect  an  injustice,  inasmuch  as  he 
assumed  him  to  be  so  horribly  ignorant. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  that  one  of  the 
comforts  we  had  in  listening  was  that  one 
could  accept  the  lecturer’s  premises  without 
coming  to  his  conclusions.  He  thought  what 
had  been  said  by  Professor  Lethaby  was  most 
instructive  as  far  as  it  enlarged  the  information 
of  what  was  done  in  early  times,  but  when  he 
dealt  with  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  he  was 
bound  to  say  he  was  unable  to  think  that  that 
particular  building— French  in  its  design, 
although  English  in  detail— could  have  been 
designed  at  any  time  by  Robert  the  mason,  or 
any  of  those  men  whose  names  had  been 
mentioned.  It  was  true  they  did  not  know 
who  it  was  did  it,  but  there  might  be  reason 
for  that.  There  was  not  that  anxiety  in  olden 
time  in  a man  to  have  it  known  for  all  time 
that  he  himself  had  done  this.  Few  people 
then  put  their  names  to  that  which  they  did. 

He  might  be  wrong  in  suggesting  another 
reason,  for  no  one  else  had  suggested  it,  and 
probably,  therefore,  he  was  wrong.  It  was 
that  the  class  of  men  who  worked  upon  these 
buildings  with  their  hands  or  as  designers  had 
not,  as  a rule,  a second  name  or  a distinctive 
surname.  No  doubt  there  were  fifty  other 
Johns  of  Gloucester  and  Roberts  of  Beverley 
— they  were  names  that  were  useful,  and  indi- 
cated a man  on  a particular  job.  But  with  the 
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little  would  their  deeds  have  been  known  or 
remembered  or  recorded.  He  believed  there 
was  something  in  it.  If  these  men  had  had 
specific  names  which  distinguished  them  from 
their  fellow-men,  it  was  more  likely  they  would 
have  come  down  to  posterity.  He  thought  they 
reckoned  too  much  upon  what  they  found 
in  the  Renaissance  time.  Men  like  Inigo 
Jones  and  a few  names  of  that  sort  posed 
now  and  then  as  joiners  and  now  and  then  as 
architects.  They  thought  because  in  such 
cases  the  actual  designer  was  also  the  worker 
it  must  have  been  so  in  all  time.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  so.  For  a long  time — a hundred 
years  after  the  Reformation  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  monasteries  and  owing  to 
the  political  changes — hardly  any  building  was 
done  at  all.  No  buildings  of  any  consequence 
were  erected,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
when  the  time  came  that  new  buildings  were 
required  they  had  to  go  to  the  workmen  who 
knew  all  about  building  and  who  were  most 
fitted  to  take  up  the  new  duties.  He  did  not 
think  they  could  argue  from  that  that  there  had 
been  no  special  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  agreed  that  they  should  go  the  workmen 
for  knowledge,  for  there  was  too  much  time 
spent  in  school  and  over  books.  There  were 
too  many  details  thrust  upon  them,  too  many 
ways  of  doing  a thing.  In  the  olden  times 
there  were  very  few  ways  known  of  doing  the 
same  thing,  but  now  they  were  burdened  with 
half-a-dozen  ways  and  were  expected  to  know 
them  all.  So  far  he  agreed  with  Professor 
Lethaby,  but  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  agree 
that  a building  like  Westminster  Abbey  grew 
up  from  a combination,  however  close,  of 
superior  workmen.  There  must  have  been 
one  master  mind  who,  from  the  laying  of  the 
very  first  course  of  stones,  had  decided  and 
was  able,  either  by  drawings  or  some  other 
way,  to  teach  the  workmen  what  was  to  be 
done  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They 
knew  that  if  they  saw  a plan  either  of  a 
French  thirteenth-century  building  or  an 
English  buildihg,  they  could  tell  everything  of 
the  important  parts  of  the  structure  from  the 
very  bottom  to  the  top  ; and  they  could  not 
suppose  that  a work  ot  that  kind  was  carried 
out  by  a chance  combination  of  able  workmen 
who  changed  from  year  to  year  and  did  the 
thing,  however  cleverly  and  however  well. 

Mr.  Vacher  remarked  that  a man  who 
designed  a beautiful  building  like  Westminster 
Abbey  must  have  been  a highly  educated 
gentleman  and  have  mixed  with  the  highest  in 
the  land,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  they 
might  take  it  that  in  those  days,  like  the 
present,  the  man  who  designed  these  beautiful 
things  was  acknowledged  to  be  a clever  indi- 
vidual and  no  common  man.  He  could  have 
been  no  common  mason  or  carpenter,  but  a 
man  who  could  talk  and  read  and  a man  who 
knew  what  was  going  on  and  what  was 
wanted. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
that  all  he  would  say  on  the  question  was  as  to 
the  points  Professor  Lethaby  made  about  the 
work  being  done  by  the  master  mason  or  the 
master  craftsman.  If  they  went  to  India  at  the 
present  time  they  would  find  the  same  thing 
being  done.  Some  few  years  ago  he  was  in 
India  and  went  to  Gwalia  where  they  were 
building  a tomb  for  the  Maharajah,  and  he 
asked  to  see  the  drawings.  The  work  was 
being  done  by  natives  and  they  had  no  draw- 
ings. They  showed  him  a model  of  a dome 
and  that  was  the  only  thing  they  could  show. 
This  was  an  enormous  building  and  he  asked 
how  it  was  all  arranged  and  the  man  pointed 
to  his  head  and  said  it  was  there.  He  supposed, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  cathedrals  in  the  middle 
ages  were  built  very  much  like  that.  Masters 
handed  down  to  their  sons  certain  rules  and 
certain  details,  and  when  a building  so  many 
feet  long  and  so  many  feet  wide  had  to  be 
built  they  knew  what  piers  they  would  have 
to  put  in,  and  the  master  masons  arranged 
the  stones  for  the  other  masons  to  work  on. 

He  imagined  their  cathedrals  were  erected 
something  like  that,  but  he  also  thought  there 
must  have  been  some  person  who  made  some 
sort  of  drawings — some  master  hand  which 
guided  in  the  planning.  That  the  foundations 
were  put  in  and  bore  the  building  by  mere 
chance  he  did  not  think  could  have  been  the 
case.  That  system  might  apply  in  India  now, 
and  might  have  applied  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
with  their  present  complicated  wants  in  London 
if  a big  City  building  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
a master  bricklayer  or  mason  or  carpenter  he 
hardly  thought  it  would  meet  with  the  wishes 
of  the  client. 
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Hogarth's  House,  Chiswick : From  the  Garden. 


The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Professor  Lethaby,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not 
say  that  the  building  was  not  done  in  accor- 
dance with  a scheme.  All  he  said  was  that  the 
work  was  done  by  the  men.  These  men  did 
become  very  great  men,  and  became  friends  of 
their  King  and  equal  to  any  man  in  the  king- 
dom. There  was  a curious  assumption  that  a 
mason  must  be  a common  man,  but  that  was 
mere  assumption,  and  when  he  spoke  of 
mediaeval  art  he  tried  to  show  that  it  was 
possible  for  a mason  not  to  be  a common  man 
—he  could  graduate  from  the  boy  who  cleaned 
out  the  shop  and  mixed  the  mortar  and 
became  the  equal  of  any  man  in  the  land. 

The  proceedings  then  ended. 

Visit  to  Glasgow , and  Annual  Dinner. 

The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  are 
making  arrangements  for  a visit  of  the  Royal 
Institute  to  Glasgow  early  in  October  this  year, 
and  during  the  visit  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Institute  will  be  held.  The  date  fixed  for  the 
dinner  is  Thursday,  October  3.  The  programme 
of  the  visit  as  at  present  arranged  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Thursday,  October  3,  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects’  dinner.  Friday,  October  4, 
(1)  lunch  in  the  Exhibition  grounds,  given  by 
the  Glasgow  Institute  to  the  Royal  Institute 
visitors  ; (2)  Visit  to  the  Glasgow  University 
(tea) ; (3)  conversazione  given  in  honour  of  the 
Royal  institute  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow. 
Saturday,  October  5,  visits  to  Exhibition,  &c. 
At  all  Friday’s  functions  the  presence  of  ladies 
will  be  welcome. 

Bayonne  Slates  and  Marble.— Writing  from 
B;iyonne  recently,  Mr.  Paul  Sclioedelin,  the  British 
Vice-Consul,  remarks  that  the  trade  in  slates  for 
roofing  has  considerably  increased  during  the  past 
year.  No  fewer  than  from  eight  to  ten  small  sailing 
vessels,  each  carrying  about  150  tons,  were  cleared 
for  London,  Plymouth,  and  ports  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  It  is  only  profitable  to  ship  by  sailing 
vessels,  owing  to  the  time  required  for  loading.  The 
same  correspondent  states  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  Pyrenees  there  are  marble  quarries,  but  the 
exportation  is  very  small  owing  to  the  expensive 
cartage,  and  more  particularly  to  the  want  of  a 
powerful  crane  at  Bayonne.  The  local  Chamber  ot 
Commerce,  however,  have  decided  to  buy  a crane 
capable  of  raising  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  as  soon 
as  the  new  quay  is  entirely  completed.  Of  late 
years  a large  quantity  of  this  marble  has  been  used 
lor  public  buildings  and  churches.  The  new  church 
of  St.  Eugenie  at  Biarritz  is  built  entirely  of  un- 
polished marble. 


HOGARTH'S  HOUSE,  CHISWICK. 

A GOOD  deal  of  attention  has  recently  been 
drawn  to  the  house,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  great  painter,  in  Hogarth-lane,  Chiswick, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  preserve  this 
historical  building.  In  the  Builder  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1890,  a view  of  the  house,  taken 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  was  given. 
The  view  given  to-day  is  from  the  west  or 
garden  side.  The  house  has  a frontage  of 
about  44  ft.,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  has  but 
little  depth.  The  roughness  of  the  walling  at 
the  south-west  angle  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
wing  projected  southwards.  Beyond  some 
panelling  there  is  but  little  of  architectural 
detail  in  the  interior,  but  the  house  and  its 
surroundings  are,  apart  from  their  historical 
associations,  of  a type  now  too  seldom  found, 
and  the  scheme  for  its  preservation  as  a 
museum  deserves  all  encouragement. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VISIT  TO  GODALMING. 

On  Saturday,  June  15,  the  first  summer  visit 
of  the  Architectural  Association  was  paid  to 
some  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens'  work  near 
Godaiming.  Members  left  Waterloo  by  the 
105  a.m.  train  and  on  arriving  at  Witley 
Station,  walked  to  1 igbourne-court,  the 
property  of  Mr.  E.  Horne.  Mr.  Lutyens  was 
unable  to  be  present  and  Mr.  Horne  very 
kindly  met  the  party  and  himself  showed  the 
way  over  the  house  and  garden. 

The  house  is  a striking  one,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  plan  and  elevations  most  original  and 
interesting.  Built  of  the  local  Bargatc  stone 
laid  in  small  courses,  the  central  portion  of  the 
house  facing  the  main  road,  sets  back  with  a 
shallow  court,  the  wings  of  which  terminate 
in  semi-elliptical  screen  walls,  with  very  charm- 
ing doorways  on  either  side.  The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  centre  through  an  open 
portico.  A great  feature  in  the  elevations  is 
bands  of  roofing  tiles  laid  flat  in  a kind  of 
herring-bone  pattern,  which  forms  a pleasant 
and  effective  contrast  with  the  warm  yellow  of 
the  stone.  The  roofs  have  been  covered  with 
old  tiles.  On  the  garden  side  a small  balcony 
with  some  very  effective  metal  work  was 
especially  admired.  A charming  garden  has 
been  laid  out  round  the  house  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Lutyens. 

1 Internally  the  house  perhaps  hardly  comes 


up  to  the  great  promise  and  originality  of  the 
exterior,  but,  though  space  does  not  permit  of 
a detailed  description,  mention  must  be  made 
of  some  very  good  detail  in  the  drawing-room 
and  in  the  entrance  lobby.  Mr.  Horne  most 
kindly  entertained  the  party  at  luncheon  in  his 
own  house,  The  Hill,  which  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  Birket  Foster. 

Munstead  Wood,  belonging  to  Miss  Jekyll, 
was  next  visited.  Here  the  general  airange- 
ment,  though  not  quite  so  striking  as  at 
Tigbourne  Court,  is  very  pleasing.  The  same 
materials  are  employed — Bargate  stone,  tile 
bands,  and  tile  roofs,  with  oak  frames  and 
leaded  lights  set  flush  with  the  wall  face— -but 
large  oak  beams  enter  into  the  construction 
showing  in  the  ceilings,  in  the  porch,  and 
in  the  first-floor  corridor  ; great  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  these  open  timbers.  I he 
details  of  doors  and  fireplaces  are  very  good, 
the  fireplace  in  the  hall  especially.  The  whole 
house  is  full  of  thought  and  care  and  is  in  fact, 
almost  an  ideal  example  of  what  can  be  made 
of  a small  house.  The  garden  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  description,  but  is  indeed  a 

J°Half  a mile  from  Munstead  Wood  is 
Orchards,  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Chance,  which 

was  next  visited.'  The  house  forms  two  sides 

of  a courtyard,  the  south  side  containing  the 
principal  rooms,  entered  from  a porch  and 
doorway  in  the  centre,  approached  through 
the  courtyard  under  a large  gateway  on  the 
north  side.  The  east  wing  contains  the  offices 
and  is  continued  out  beyond  the  north  side  as 
stable  and  coachhouse.  The  north  side  con- 
sists of  coachman’s  house,  the  open  gateway, 
with  some  delightful  detail  in  the  roof,  and  on 
the  right  of  this  is  placed  a studio,  which  has  a 

very  interesting  fireplace,  all  in  red  brick  and 

red  tile  bands  carried  right  up  to  the  ceilin^,. 
The  remaining  western  side  of  the  courtyard 
is  an  arcade  connecting  the  studio  with  the 
western  part  of  the  south  front.  A arge  garden 
to  the  east  and  south-east  is  full  of  interest 
and  has  some  fascinating  work  in  the  walls  and 

^Externally  the  same  materials  have  been 
employed,  and  internally  the  house  seems  well 
nigh  perfect.  There  are  the  same  general 
features  as  at  Munstead  Wood  ; a large  first- 
floor  corridor  on  the  north  side  of  the  south 
block  has  here  been  still  further  developed  and 
is  doubtless  the  chief  factor  in  the  plan. 
It  is  certainly  successful,  and  the  way  the 
upper  part  of  the  porch  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
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sort  of  transept  to  the  corridor,  gives  a 
character  to  the  house,  all  its  own.  Every 
room  has  been  carefully  planned  and  each  one 
has  some  quiet  and  refined  bit  of  thoughtful 
detail.  It  is,  perhaps,  almost  correct  to  say 
that  the  chief  charm  lies  in  what  has  been  left 
out,  rather  than  what  has  been  put  in  ; but  turn 
where  you  will,  something  fresh  and  interesting 
is  to  be  found,  though  all  effect  is  obtained  in 
the  simplest  manner.  Mr.  Lutyens  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  clients  and  he  has  succeeded  to 
the  full  in  producing  a perfect  country  home. 

A peep  into  Busbridge  Church  to  see  Mr. 
Lutyens’  fine  bronze  chancel  screen  brought  a 
very  successful  day  to  a close. 


SITE  FOR  THE  LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 

A special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Law  Library,  on  Thursday,  June  13,  the  Presi- 
dent, Professor  Simpson,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a large  attendance  of  members,  and  the 
following  Report  was  adopted  : — - 

“ The  question  of  the  site  for  the  new  cathe- 
dral of  Liverpool  is  naturally  one  of  great 
interest  to  all  architects,  and  especially  to  those 
practicing  in  Liverpool. 

The  first  essential  of  a cathedral  for  Liver- 
pool is,  that  it  shall  be  a cathedral  of  the 
diocese,  and  not  of  the  city  only.  The  most 
central  position  for  the  diocese  is  that  in  closest 
touch  with  the  railway  stations.  Four  sites 
have  been  suggested — 

(1)  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

(2)  Monument-place. 

(3)  St.  Luke’s  Church. 

(4)  St.  James’s  Mount. 

These  are  placed  in  order  of  centrality.  Of 
these  four  sites,  Nos.  1 and  3 are  not  con- 
sidered, as  for  various  strong  reasons  they  are 
regarded  as  inferior  to  the  other  two. 

The  advantages  of  the  Monument-place  site 
are  as  follows  Its  position  and  approach  are 
unrivalled  in  Liverpool.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity here  for  a west  front  which  might  be 
the  finest  in  Europe.  The  proximity  of  the 
site  to  the  great  public  buildings  of  Liverpool 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Its  relation  to 
St.  George’s  Hall  in  view  of  state  processions, 
civic  or  otherwise,  is  of  great  advantage.  It  is 
near  to,  or  in  direct  communication  with,  the 
principal  railway  stations,  and  is  passed  by  cars 
from  the  pierhead  as  well  as  by  those  from  the 
north  and  the  south  of  the  city.  The  site  is  a 
very  high  one,  the  level  of  the  ground  at  the 
west  end  being  the  same — 132  ft.  above  the 
datum  line— as  that  of  the  St.  James’s  Mount 
site,  and  any  building,  therefore,  erected 
thereon  would  be  as  visible  from  the  river  and 
the  Cheshire  side  as  one  placed  in  the  latter 
position.  The  foundation  is  rock.  The  removal 
of  many  of  the  buildings  at  present  on  the  site 
would  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  welfare 
of  the  city.  Finally,  the  orientation  would  be 
that  customary  in  English  cathedrals  and 
churches. 

The  disadvantages  which  have  been  urged 
against  it  are  : The  cost  of  the  site  ; the  noise 
from  passing  cars  and  traffic  generally  ; and* 
the  surroundings.  As  regards  the  first,  this  is 
undoubtedly  very  great.  The  question  of  noise 
is  not  a serious  one,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion necessary  for  so  large  a building.  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  is  very  similarly  placed,  and 
the  sound  of  the  traffic  outside  is  hardly,  if  at 
all,  perceptible  inside.  The  surroundings,  it 
is  true,  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired  ; but 
cathedrals  ought  to  be  equally  accessible  for 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  most 
favoured  quarters  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
for  these  buildings. 

The  advantages  of  the  St.  James’s  Mount 
site  are  as  follows  : The  site  itself  would 
be  much  less  expensive  than  that  of  Monument- 
place.  The  situation  is  a quiet  one,  and  the 
surroundings  are  picturesque.  Any  building 
erected  here  would  stand  out  well,  and  could 
be  seen  from  the  river  and  Birkenhead. 

Its  disadvantages,  in  our  opinion,  are  much 
greater  than  its  advantages.  Its  inaccessibility 
is  perhaps  its  greatest ; it  is  far  removed  from 
the  main  lines  and  centres  of  traffic.  The  site 
is  a very  narrow  one,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  a good  near  view  of  any  large  build- 
ing placed  upon  it.  The  approach,  in  an 
architectural  sense,  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  no 
vistas  would  be  obtainableifrom  any  point.  The 
cost  of  the  foundations  would  be  very  heavy  ; 
either  the  present  mound  would  have  to  be 
removed,  or  else  the  foundations  would  require 


to  be  carried  down  very  deep.  The  suggested 
suspension  bridge  over  the  cemetery  would  be 
exceedingly  costly  and  possibly  unsightly.  If 
the  cathedral  is  placed  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  orientation  will  be  contrary  to  the  imme- 
morial traditions  of  the  English  Church.  A 
practical  objection  to  this  proposal  is  that  the 
sunlight  striking  through  the  window  or 
windows  at  the  end  of  the  chancel,  which 
would  be  south,  would  be  a very  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  congregation. 

In  conclusion,  we  consider  that  questions  of 
economy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  override 
every  other  consideration  in  placing  a building 
which  is  to  stand  for  all  time.  A cathedral 
need  not  be  built  in  one  life  time  or  by  one  set 
of  donors.  We  suggest  that  it  would  be 
possible  and  sufficient  for  this  generation  to 
make  the  commencement  of  an  entirely  worthy 
work  by  acquiring  a part  of  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  best  site  (Monument-place),  and 
erecting  a portion  of  the  building  upon  it. 
This  portion  might  be  either  the  grand  west 
front  and  nave,  taking  up  the  frontage  to 
Monument-place,  and  extending  back  to  Anson- 
street,  or  it  might  be  the  chapel  and  transept 
portion  which  would  stand  on  the  cheaper  land, 
eastwards,  with  a temporary  west  entrance  from 
Anson-street. 

In  matters  of  vast  importance  such  as  this, 
the  only  thing  worth  aiming  for  is  the  best,  and 
it  is  our  experience  that,  in  the  long  run,  this  is 
the  most  easily  obtainable. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

Fred  M.  Simpson,  President. 

Hastwell  Grayson, J Joint 
Gilbert  Fraser,  /Hon.  Secretaries.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  reassembled 
on  Tuesday  at  Spring-gardens  after  the  usual 
Whitsun  recess,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Torrance,  presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Chelsea  Borough  Council  6,920/.  for  paving 
works,  and  2,000/.  for  street  improvement  ; 
Hackney  Borough  Council  50,000/.  tor  electric 
light  installation  and  street  lighting  ; Hammer- 
smith Borough  Council  2,510/.  for  paving 
works  ; St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  50,000 /. 
for  electric  light  installation  ; Southwark 
Borough  Council  13,980/.  for  electric  light 
installation  ; Hampstead  Borough  Council 
9,525/.  for  similar  purposes  ; Kensington 
Borough  Council  19,920 /.  for  paving  works  ; 
Stepney  Borough  Council  380/.  for  electric 
light  installation  ; F ulham  Borough  Council 
30,000/.  for  erection  of  baths  and  washhouses  ; 
and  Hampstead  Borough  Council  15,000/.  for 
extension  of  cemetery. 

Richmond  Hill  View. — Mr.  Burns,  M.P., 
asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  probable  loss  to 
London  and  the  suburbs  of  the  beautiful  view 
from  Richmond  Hill,  the  Committee  would  take 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of  co- 
operating with  the  Richmond  Corporation,  the 
Middlesex  County  Council,  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, or  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso- 
ciation in  order  that  the  people  of  London 
might  have  secured  to  them  for  all  time  the 
permanent  enjoyment  of  that  view. 

Mr.  H.  Clarke  said  that  Richmond  Park  it- 
self was  saved  in  the  early  part  of  last  century 
by  the  City  Corporation. 

Lord  Monkswell,  Chairman  of  the  Parks 
Committee,  said  the  Committee  and  the  Council 
had  the  question  of  open  spaces  quite  as  much 
at  heart  as  the  City  Corporation. 

New  Open  Space.  — The  Parks  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  purchased  the  garden 
at  Albert-square,  Commercial-road,  under  com- 
pulsory powers,  for  10,560/.,  the  amount  of  the 
umpire's  award.  The  valuations  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  ranged  from  7,603/.  to  8,250/.,  the 
sealed  offer  amounting  to  8,750/. 

Improvements. — The  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Improvements  Committee  were 
agreed  to : — 

“That  the  estimate  of  1,300/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that,  subject 
to  an  agreement  to  be  prepared  by  the  solicitor,  and 
to  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Wandsworth  agreeing  to  contribute  one-third  of 
the  net  cost,  the  freehold  interest  in  the  strip  of 
land  needed  for  widening  Garratt-lane  to  54  ft.  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Church  be  acquired  by  the  Council. 

That  the  estimate  of  1,000/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ; that  the  Council's 
1 Statutory  consent  be  given  to  the  widening  of 


Streatham  High-road  at  the  Drew  estate,  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Wandsworth  ; and  that  a contribution 
be  made  by  the  Council  on  the  usual  conditions  of 
one-half  of  the  net  cost. 

That  the  supplemental  estimate  of  1.436/.  13s.  4d. 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved, 
and  that  in  connexion  with  the  widening  of  Russell- 
street,  Drury-lane,  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  an  additional 
contribution  of  1,436/.  13s.  qd.  be  made  by  the 
London  County  Council. 

That  the  estimate  of  375/.  submitted  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  be  approved,  and  that  a contribu- 
tion be  made  on  the  usual  conditions  of  one-half  of 
the  net  cost  of  the  widening  of  Shaftesbury-avenue 
at  its  junction  with  New  Oxford-street,  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Holborn.” 

By-law  as  to  Flash  Lights. — The  Local 
Government  and  Taxation  Committee  reported 
as  follows  : — 

“We  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Council, 
that  at  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court,  on  May  22, 
Messrs.  Baker  & Co.,  tobacconists,  of  Pentonville- 
road,  were  summoned  by  the  police  for  ‘ unlawfully 
exhibiting  a Hash  light  so  as  to  be  visible  from  Pen- 
ton  vil'e-road,  and  to  cause  danger  to  the  traffic,’ 
contrary  to  the  Council’s  by-laws.  The  flash  light 
in  question  was  an  advertisement  which  took  the 
form  of  a block  of  letters  across  the  front  of  the 
shop,  10  ft.  above  the  footway.  Each  letter  was 
flashed  in  turn  until  the  whole  sign  was  illuminated, 
and  then  the  light  suddenly  went  out,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  repeated.  The  only  evidence  of  * danger 
to  the  traffic  ’ was  that  given  by  the  police.  In  the 
result,  the  magistrate  found  that  the  flash  light  was 
a source  of  danger,  and  imposed  a fine  of  40s. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  case  in  -which  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  under  the  Council’s  by- 
law as  to  flash  lights,  and  it  is  of  interest,  in  view 
of  the  fears  which  were  entertained  that  the  words 
‘ to  cause  danger  to  the  traffic,’  which  were  added 
at  the  instance  of  the  Home  Secretary,  would  render 
the  by-law  inoperative.” 

Common  Lodging-houses. — The  Public  Health 
Committee  submitted  a Report  recommend- 
ing : — 

“iTliat  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed 
to  seek  legislation  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 
to  provide — 

(a)  That  no  person  shall  keep  a common  lodging- 
house  in  London  without  obtaining  annually  a 
licence  from  the  Council. 

(b)  That,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  amend- 
ing the  regulations  or  by-laws  within  the  County  of 
London  from  time  to  time,  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875  (Section  80),  be  substituted 
for  those  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  184S  (Section 
66),  mentioned  in  Section  9 of  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Act,  1851,  and  that  words  be  added  to 
enable  the  Council  to  make  by-laws  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  enforcing  of  proper  drainage  in  common 
lodging-houses. 

(c)  That  Section  3 of  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Act,  1853,  be  amended  so  that,  when  a 
registered  keeper  dies,  his  widow  or  other  relation, 
or  person  acting  in  the  care  or  management  of  the 
house  after  his  death,  shall,  as  a condition  ol'  being 
allowed  to  keep  the  house  for  four  weeks  as  in  the 
section  provided,  give  immediate  notice  of  such 
death  to  the  Council. 

(d)  That  the  Council  shall  have  the  like  powers 
as  are  conferred  by  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891,  upon  sanitary  authorities  for  examining 
as  to  the  existence  in  a common  lodging-house  of 
any  nuisance,  and  for  obtaining  closing  orders  or 
otherwise  abating  any  nuisance  which  may  be 
found  to  exist  therein. 

(r)  That  all  penalties  imposed  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  contained  to  the  contrary  in  the 
Act  2 and  3 Viet.,  cap.  7 r,  or  in  any  other  Act  or 
Acts,  be  paid  to  the  Council." 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Theatres , &c—  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing applications  were  agreed  to  : — 

Seating  on  ground  floor  of  the  Grand  Hall, 
Clapham  Junction  (Mr.  E.  A.  E.  Woodrow). 

Plan  in  regard  to  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel 
(Mr.  T.  Holloway). 

Imperial  Hall,  Dulwich  (Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker). 

Plans  in  regard  to  the  entertainment  hall  in 
Picturesque  England  at  the  London  Exhibi- 
tions, Earl’s  Court  (Mr.  A.  O.  Collard). 

Proposed  extension  of  the  East  London 
Technical  College  at  - the  People’s  Palace, 
Mile  End-road,  E.  (Mr.  C.  Reilly). 

Proposed  addition  to  the  meter-room  in 
Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  Rosebery-avenue  (Mr. 
Andrew). 

Plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Fladgate  & Co. 
in  regard  to  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Strand. 

Greenwich  Tunnel  Works.  — The  Bridges 
Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“ We  have  to  inform  the  Council  that  on  the 
26th  ult.  the  shield  at  Greenwich  tunnel  reached  the 
Greenwich  shaft,  and  an  opening  wa3  made 
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Plan  of  St.  John's  Church,  Westminster.  Measured  and  Drawn  by  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  Papworth. 


to  allow  a passage  from  the  tunnel  to  the 
shaft,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the 
junction  was  made  perfectly  secure.  The  actual 
tunnelling  work  is  now  complete,  save  for  the 
special  ring  at  the  junction  with  the  inside  plates  of 
the  Greenwich  shaft.  The  rate  of  progress  from 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  including  time  lost 
for  holidays,  has  been  5 ft.  6 in.  per  day,  or  33  ft. 
per  week,  for  a period  of  thirty-six  weeks.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  have  to  report  that  the  work 
ha3  been  carried  on  with  very  few  accidents,  and 
there  were  only  three  cases  of  compressed  air  sick- 
ness of  sufficient  gravity  to  deserve  compensation 
from  the  Council.” 

The  Supply  of  Electricity  in  Bulk. — The  High- 
ways Committee  recommended  that  the  Council 
should  instruct  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  prepare  the  draft  of  a Bill,  on  the  lines  of 
the  suggested  clause  agreed  to  at  the  recent 
conference  of  local  bodies,  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase by  local  authorities  in  combination  with 
each  other,  or  by  the  London  County  Council, 
of  undertakings  for  the  supply  within  the 
county  of  London  of  electricity  in  bulk  ; and 
that  such  Bill  should  be  submitted  in  draft 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  and  the  respective  Councils 
of  the  City  of  Westminster  and  of  the  several 
metropolitan  boroughs. 

This  was  adopted. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


Electric  Light  Extension,  Beckenham  — 
An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Beckenham  Council 
Offices  recently  bv  Mr.  M.  K.  North,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors, 
into  the  application  of  the  Beckenham  Council  to 
borrow  20,000/.  for  the  extension  of  the  electric 
light  at  Beckenham,  780/.  for  purposes  of  street 
improvement,  and  275/.  for  the  public  baths.  Mr. 
Reginald  I1.  Wilson,  consulting  electrical  engineer, 
presented  the  details  of  the  proposed  extension. 


3llustrations. 

PROPOSED  HIGH  ALTAR,  REREDOS, 
AND  BALDACCHINO,  ST.  ANNE’S 
CATHEDRAL,  LEEDS, 
pspsal  HE  reredos,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
6a  eH  tration,  is  divided  into  niches  with 
richly  carved  canopies  over  them.  In 
the  centre  is  the  throne  for  exposition  and 
benediction,  approached  by  a staircase  from 
the  ambulatory.  Above  the  throne  is  a panel 
with  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  carved  in 
low  relief  and  decorated.  Over  the  whole  is 
a lofty  baldacchino  supported  on  two  columns. 

The  altar  itself  is  to  be  executed  in  purple 
Breccia  marble,  with  a frame  of  white  alabaster 
inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl  ; the  cross  in  the 
centre  inlaid  with  porphyry  and  lapis  lazuli. 

The  tabernacle  is  to  be  in  white  alabaster 
with  beaten  copper  door. 

The  super-altar  is  to  have  Bianca,  Nero,  and 
Connemara  green  marbles,  and  the  whole  will 
be  on  a plinth  of  black  marble. 

The  reredos  is  to  be  executed  in  first  quality 
pine,  with  canopies  and  carved  posterns  in  very 
fine  kauri  pine.  The  baldacchino  is  to  be 
executed  in  the  same  material,  but  the  columns 
to  have  iron  stanchions  cased  in  kauri  pine. 
The  whole  of  the  woodwork  will  be  painted 
and  decorated. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER. 

We  publish  an  elevation  and  section  of 
Archer’s  celebrated  church  of  St.  John  at 
Westminster,  the  plan  of  which  is  also  sub- 
joined. The  drawings  are  by  Mr.  A.  Wyatt 
Papworth,  and  form  a portion  of  a set  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a medal  of  merit  and  five 


guineas  in  the  last  silver  medal  competition 
for  measured  drawings  at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

The  church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  site 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  under  a Westminster 
improvement  scheme,  and  should,  from  its 
position,  form  almost  the  central  and  govern- 
ing point  of  any  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  that 
portion  of  Westminster.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  never  knows  what  destructive  measures 
may  be  carried  out  in  these  days  in  connexion 
with  so-called  improvement  schemes,  and 
therefore  we  may  as  well  take  an  opportunity 
of  putting  a record  of  the  church  in  our  pages 
in  case  of  the  worst. 

The  history  of  the  fabric  is  noteworthy.  It 
is  the  second  of  the  “ fifty  churches  ” erected 
by  the  Commissioners  to  whom  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh (obiit  1726)  was  surveyor.  He  entrusted 
the  design  to  his  pupil,  Thomas  Archer.  The 
church  was  built  in  1721-8  (see  the  Act 
1 Geo.  II.,  2nd  Session,  c.  15)  for  a parish 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, at  a cost  of  40,000/.  (teste  Allen’s 
“London,”  vol.  iv.,  1828).  In  the  “ Crowle  ” 
Pennant  are  two  prints,  cut  down  for  mount- 
ing, but  lettered  as  follows  : — 

“ Mr.  Archer's  design  of  St.  John’s  Church  in 
Westminster,  as  it  was  resolved  upon  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  alterations  made  since  to  this 
design  [both  to  the  steps  and  pinnacles]  were  done 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Mr.  Archer.” 

Elmes  records  that  Archer  had  in  mind  to 
build  also  a central  tower  with  spire  ; but  the 
plan  and  structure  of  the  building  present  no 
foundation  for  a feature  of  that  kind,  unless  we 
may  suppose  that  Archer  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  four  towers  with  a timber  spire  or 
fleche  rising  from  the  roof.  The  two  prints 
when  contrasted  with  the  existing  church  show 
that  the  departure  from  Archer’s  own  designs 
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mainly  affected  the  treatment  of  the  broken 
pediments  above  the  porticos  ; the  four  towers, 
which  are  now  rounded  on  plan  ; and  the  stylo- 
bate and  steps.  A story  has  gained  currency 
that  the  four  towers  were  added  through 
necessity  to  give  stability  to  the  fabric,  as  the 
work  of  its  building  proceeded,  and  did  not 
form  part  of  the  original  design.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  did.  In  respect  of  the 
altered  towers,  Archer’s  design  shows  them  as 
square  on  plan  ; his  arrangement  of  columns 
and  entablature  for  the  towers  has  been  modi- 
fied, whilst  instead  of  the  present  bell-shaped 
leaden  cupolas  capped  with  cones  he  has  at 
their  four  angles  turrets  with  pilasters  con- 
nected by  a balustrade,  and  each  of  them  is 
terminated  with  an  obelisk  finial.  The  model 
was  deposited  in  the  collection  stored  over 
Henry  V.’s  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  structure  was  tied  together  with  iron  bars 


passed  through  the  walls  and  columns  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  latter  bars  have 
been  retained. 

Allen  cites  a painting,  preserved  in  the 
vestry,  of  the  fabric  as  it  appeared  after  the 
interior  had  been  destroyed  by  a fire  that 
broke  out  on  September  26,  1742.  The  flames 
consumed  the  roof,  together  with  the  grouped 
columns  at  the  angles.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons  voted  4,000/.  for  a reparation  of  the 
building  ; the  grouped  columns,  however,  were 
not  replaced.  William  Inwood  effected  some 
alterations  and  re-airangements  ; he  removed 
the  columns  for  supporting  the  ceiling,  and 
increased  the  seating  capacity  in  the  galleries, 
added  in  1758,  and  on  the  floor,  for  from  1,200 
to  1,800  persons.  A partial  restoration,  with 
re-decoration  of  the  interior,  was  carried  out 
subsequently  by  P.  C.  Hardwick  and  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield.  Then,  in  1885,  the  interior 


fittings  were  re-modelled  and  the  old  pews 
taken  away,  at  a cost  of  about  800/.,  under 
Butterfield's  directions  and  superintendence. 

About  ninety  years  ago,  Mr.  T.  Green,  of  Mill- 
bank-row,  gave  some  old  painted  glass,  brought 
from  Normandy,  for  the  side  lights  of  the  east 
window  ; in  1827  a copy  of  the  picture  of 
Christ  carrying  the  Cross,  variously  attributed 
to  Moralez  or  Ribalta,  over  the  altar-piece  in 
the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was 
presented  to  the  church.  In  1840  Hill  rebuilt 
the  organ  (1727) ; the  font  (April,  1847)  was 
sculptured  by  John  Thomas,  after  a design  by 
Barry. 


HOUSE,  “THE  TOWERS,”  DEVONSHIRE. 

This  house  is  built  of  red  brick  and  tiles  ; 
the  half-timbering  is  of  oak  unpainted,  portions 
of  this  being  filled  in  with  herring-bone  brick- 


Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis , Mai  da  Vale.  Ground  Plan. 


[See  next  page. 
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work.  The  stone  dressing  is  of  Portland 
stone.  Leaded  lights  are  used  throughout  in 
the  windows. 

Internally  the  decoration  is  of  a simple 
character.  The  woodwork  is  pine,  stained  a 
very  dark  green. 

Messrs.  C.  R.  Dibdin  and  H.  F.  Waring  are 
joint  architects. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  EPILEPSY  AND  PARA- 
LYSIS, MAI  DA  VALE. 

The  new  building  which  is  in  course  of 
erection  in  Maida  Vale  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Charity 
in  Portland-terrace,  Regent’s  Park.  Ultimately 
it  is  intended  to  provide  accommodation  for 
some  fifty-four  patients,  but  the  scheme  at 
present  in  hand  provides  only  for  thirty-five, 
and  for  lack  of  funds  the  Committee  are  only 
able  at  present  to  enter  into  a contract  for  the 
completion  of  the  building  up  to  the  first  floor 
level. 

The  whole  of  the  kitchen  offices  and  stores 
are  in  the  basement.  The  ground  floor  con- 
tains the  administrative  offices  and  the  out- 
patient department.  The  first  and  second  floor 
will  each  contain  a ward  for  seven  beds,  one 
for  eight  beds,  and  four  wards  of  one  bed 
each,  together  with  ward  kitchen,  bathroom, 
and  the  usual  sundry  offices,  a dayroom  for 
epileptic  patients,  and  a wide  balcony  on  to 
which  patients  in  bed  can  be  wheeled.  On 
the  top  floor  are  the  quarters  for  nurses  and 
servants,  together  with  the  sitting-room  for 
the  nurses. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Young  & Hall ; 
the  contractors  Messrs.  Prestige  & Co.  ; and 
Mr.  Gathergood  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 


CASSLAND-ROAD  HIGHER  GRADE 
SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  being  erected  by  the  School 
Board  for  London,  for  the  purpose  of  higher 
grade  teaching,  on  a site  adjoining  Hackney 
Common,  and  will  provide  accommodation 
for  816  children. 

Halls  and  classrooms  occupy  the  ground  and 
first  floors. 

A drawing  classroom  with  modelling-room, 
lecture-room,  physical  laboratory,  needlework- 
rooms,  chemical  laboratory,  gymnasium  with 
dressing-rooms  attached,  are  provided  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  school  is  to  be  heated  and  ventilated 
on  the  plenum  system  by  Messrs.  Stott,  of 
Oldham,  the  towers  being  used  as  extract 
shafts. 

A manual  training-room  is  provided  adjoin- 
ing the  school  and  will  accommodate  forty 
boys. 

The  building  is  designed  in  a free  treat- 
ment of  French  Renaissance,  the  walls  being 
faced  with  red  brick  relieved  by  buff  terra 
cotta  dressings,  and  the  roofs  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles. 

Mr.  Thos.  J.  Bailey,  the  Architect  to  the 
Board,  has  designed  the  building,  and  it  is 
being  carried  out  under  his  superintendence 
by  Messrs.  Lawrance  & Sons,  of  City-road, 
E.C,,  at  a cost  of  30,594/. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Library,  Keighley. — As  we  have 
already  announced,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  the 
assessor  in  this  competition,  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  Messrs.  McKewan  & Swan,  3, 
Newhall-street,  Birmingham.  The  second 
premiated  design  was  by  Mr.  James  S.  Gibson, 
4,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  London,  W.C.,  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davison,  28,  Great 
Ormond-street,  London,  W.C. 

Shops  and  Houses,  Darlington.— In  a 
competition  for  a row  of  shops  and  houses, 
Park-gate,  Darlington,  the  design  by  Mr.  F. 
Turner  W'addington,  Beech-avenue,  Blackpool, 
has  been  placed  first.  The  second  premiated 
design  was  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Holmes,  West  End 
Buildings,  Darlington. 

Baths  for  Old  Trafford.  — A special 
meeting  of  the  Stretford  District  Council  was 
held  on  the  nth  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing plans  for  the  new  baths  at  Old  Trafford. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  baths  is  about 
12,500/.,  and  they  will  be  erected  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Northumberland-road  and  Hullard 
Hall-lane.  In  response  to  the  advertisement 
for  competitive  plans,  twenty-one  sets  were 
sent  in,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint 
an  assessor  to  make  the  awards,  which  were 
onfirmed  by  the  Council  as  follows  : — Mr. 
Charles  Thos.  Taylor,  Clegg-street,  Oldham, 


and  Mr.  Arthur  Warburton,  of  Warrington, 
thirty  guineas  ; Mr.  Arthur  R.  Groom,  archi- 
tect, Manchester,  twenty  guineas  ; and  Messrs. 
Farrar  & Woodhouse,  architects,  Manchester, 
ten  guineas.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Talbot 
(Chairman  of  the  Baths  Committee),  seconded 
by  Mr.  Walthew,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  the 
baths  from  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Farrar 
& Woodhouse. 

Board  School,  Loughborough. — At  the 
last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Loughborough 
School  Board,  the  clerk  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee the  report  of  Mr.  Evans  on  the  plans 
sent  in  for  the  proposed  new  Board  school, 
cookery  school,  and  pupil  teachers’  centre, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Evans  had 
awarded  the  first  place  to  Alpha  No.  1,  and 
the  second  place  to  Alpha  No.  2.  The  clerk 
reported  that  both  these  plans  were  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Barrowcliff  & Allcock.  It  was  there- 
upon resolved  to  award  the  premium  offered  of 
25/.  to  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  & Allcock.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  plans  was 
adjourned,  and  it  was  resolved,  with  the 
consent  of  the  architects  competing,  to  invite 
the  ratepayers  to  inspect  the  plans,  and  to 
place  the  same  on  view  in  the  board-room. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ire- 
land.— A deputation  from  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland 
waited  on  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  deputation  consisted  of  Sir 
Thomas  Drew,  J.  Rawson  Carroll,  R.  Caulfield 
Orpen,  Charles  A.  Owen,  and  W.  Kaye  Parry, 
Hon.  Secretary.  The  object  of  the  deputation 
was  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  appointments  of  un- 
qualified men  as  architects  by  the  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Councils  in  connexion  with  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  The  deputation 
was  courteously  received  by  the  Vice-President, 
Sir  Henry  Robinson,  K.C.B.,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Sir  Thomas  Drew  stated 
shortly  the  position  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Institute  in  connexion  with  the  profession 
which  it  represented.  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry  then 
read  a statement  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Council,  and  suggested  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  endeavour  to  secure  in- 
creased powers  to  make  regulations  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  architects  employed  by 
Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils.  The 
Chairman  thanked  the  deputation  for  having 
brought  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
Board,  and  added  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
Council  would  be  very  carefully  considered. 
The  deputation  then  withdrew. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given 
in  brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections 
unless  otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Kensington,  South. f — One-story  shops  at  Nos.  28, 
30,  and  32.  Harrington-road,  Kensington,  at  the 
corner  of  Queensberry-place  (Mr.  F.  E.  Williams 
for  Lord  Ashburton). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Residential  Hats,  with  projecting 
one-story  shops  and  bay-windows,  on  the  west  side 
of  Finchley-road  and  east  side  of  Fortune  Green- 
lane,  Hampstead  (Mr.  G.  H.  Green  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pearce) — Consent. 

Hammersmith  f— A theatre  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Hammersmith-road,  Hammersmith,  at  the 
corner  of  Rowan-road  (Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  for 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mulholland). — Consent. 

Camberwell,  North. — A one-story  addition  on  part 
of  the  forecourt  of  No.  243,  Camberwell-road, 
Camberwell  (Mr.  W.  V.  Goad  for  the  executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Goad). — Consent. 

Chelsea. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  for 
an  extension  of  the  periods  within  which  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  upon  plots  Nos.  1 to  4,  Cheyne- 
walk,  Chelsea,  to  abut  upon  Beaufort-street,  was 
required  to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be 
granted. — Agreed. 

Marylebone.  West. f — A porch  at  the  entrance  to 
No.  33A.  Montagu-square,  St.  Marylebone,  to  abut 
upon  Upper  Montague-street  (Mr.  L.  Stokes  for  Mr. 
J.  Roskill) — Consent. 

Strand. + — A projecting  metal  sign  at  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
premises  on  the  North  side  of  Northumberland- 
avenue,  Charing-cross  (Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  for  the 
company). — Consent. 


Greenwich. — A house  on  the  south  side  of  Manor- 
way, Lee-road,  Greenwich  (Mr.  L.  V.  Hunt). — 
Consent. 

Dulwich. — A one-story  shop  on  the  east  side  of 
Crystal  Palace-parade,  Dulwich,  near  Anerley-road 
(Mr.  W.  Harbrow  for  Messrs.  T.  Prime  & Sons). — 
Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — A wooden  oriel  window  at 
the  ground  floor  level  in  front  of  No.  10,  Albert- 
place,  Victoria-road,  Kensington  (Mr.  T.  W.  Heath 
for  Colonel  J.  P.  Westmoreland).' — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Two  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Shell- 
road,  Lewisham,  at  the  corner  of  Sandrock-road 
(Messrs.  Hudson  & Whitehead  for  Messrs.  Hodson 
Brothers). — Consent. 

Peckham. — One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts  of 
Nos.  20,  22,  24,  and  26,  Atwell-road,  Rye-lane,  Peek- 
ham  (Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for  Mr.  W.  Monks). — 
Consent. 

Rolherhithe. — A gangway  toconnect,  at  the  second 
floor  level,  No.  27,  St.  Thoma3-street,  Bermondsey, 
with  the  viaduct  forming  the  approach  to  London 
Bridge  Railway  Stations,  and  spanning  Joiner-street 
(Messrs.  De  Clermont  & Donner). — Consent. 

St.  George's,  Hanover-square — Retention  of  a one- 
story  office  building  erected  on  the  forecourt  of 
Victoria  Wharf,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  Pimlico 
(Messrs.  Humphreys,  Limited). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — An  addition  to  No.  86,  King’s- 
road,  Camden  Town,  to  abut  upon  Camden-road 
(Messrs.  Taperell  & Haase,  for  Mr.  A.  Hilger). — 
Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Dale  & Gadsdon  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  thirteen  one-story 
shops  on  the  east  side  of  Balham  High-road,  be- 
tween No.  207  and  Elmfleld-road,  was  required  to  be 
commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Woolwich. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  R. 
Stewart  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  eighteen  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Bexley-road,  Eltham,  eastward  of  Elderslie- 
road,  was  required  to  be  commenced  and  completed, 
be  granted. — Agreed. 

Hampstead.  — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Boehmer  & Gibbs  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  one-story  shops  on 
part  of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  1 to  13  inclusive, 
College-crescent,  Finchley-road,  Hampstead,  was 
required  to  be  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Drixion. — The  rebuilding  of  the  Russell  public- 
house  and  No.  114,  Brixton-road,  Lambeth  (Messrs. 

J.  A.  J.  Woodward  & Sons  for  Mr.  A.  White). — 
Refused. 

Hammersmith. — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  1 
to  12,  Theresa-terrace,  King-street,  Hammersmith 
(Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibbs  for  Messrs.  H.  & E. 
Lea). — Refused. 

Strand. — An  iron  and  glass  hood  over  the  en- 
trance to  Nos.  17  and  19,  Old  Compton-slreet, 
Soho  (Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr  for  Mr.  C.  Brice) — Refused. 

Wandsworth.  — Two-story  houses  on  the  north- 
west side  of  North-street,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  H. 
Bignold  for  Mr.  S.  B.  Jones). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bermondsey. — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  39  to 
42,  Bermondsey-square,  and  No.  58,  Long-walk, 
Bermondsey,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  Long-walk  (Mr.  E.  Crosse  for 
Messrs.  W.  Pettitt  & Sons). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — A building  on  the  open  yard  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Mansfield-street,  Borough- 
road,  Southwark,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  C.  H. 
Shoppee  for  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  & Co.).— Consent. 

Islington,  West—  A three-story  building,  to  be  in- 
habited by  persons  of  the  working  class,  on  the 
south  side’  of  George-street-mews,  Holloway,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
street  (Mr.  W.  L.  Kellaway  for  Mr.  S.  Allen).— 
Refused. 

Woolwich.— A one-story  building  at  W’arren-lane 
Works,  High-street,  Woolwich,  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street 
(Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and 
Projections. 

Hackney,  North. — Buildings,  with  one-story  shops 
in  front,  on  the  west  side  of  High-street,  Stoke 
Newington,  and  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Victoria-road  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son,  & Smithem, 
for  the  Four  Per  Cent.  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, Limited).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  East—  The  retention  of  a wood  and 
zinc  pent  over  the  entrance  to  No.  22,  Devonshire- 
place-mews,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon 
lor  Messrs.  R.  Hardy  & Son).— Consent. 

Woohvich. f — The  re-erection  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Fortune  of  War  public-houses,  and  Nos.  16  to  38 
(even  numbers  only,  inclusive),  New-road,  Wool- 
wich (Messrs.  Church,  Quick  & Whincop  for  Mr. 
B.  H.  de  Bertodano,  Mr.  A.  Fort  and  Mr.  T.  Stur- 
geon).— Refused. 

Fulham  — An  open  shed  and  a coal  store  at  the 
rear  of  No.  14,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Fulham,  to 
abut  upon  Waldo-avenue  (Mr.  H.  Bignold  for  Mr. 
F.  Jenkins), — Refused. 

Norwood. — A one-story  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
6,  Gloucester-street,  Norwood,  to  abut  upon  Bead- 
man-street  (Mr.  H.  Bignold  for  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler). — Refused 
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Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Southwark,  West.— A block  of  dwelling-houses, 
intended  to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working- 
class,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  32,  34,  36,  38,  and  40, 
Holland-street,  Southwark  (Mr.  E.  Hoole  for  Miss 
Octavia  Hill). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Four  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Barnfield-road,  Plumstead  (Mr.  H.  Roe  for  Mr.  W. 
Sutch). — Refused. 

Projections  and  Construction  of  Gangways. 
Bow  ctnd  Bromley.— That  the  application  of  Mr. 
Max  Clarke  for  an  extension  of  tne  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  four  iron  gangways  across 
Fawe-street,  Poplar,  to  connect  warehouses  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  that  street,  was  required  to  be 
commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Poplar. — An  overhead  transporter,  to  be  con- 
structed of  steel  and  wood,  across  East  Ferry-road, 
Poplar,  near  its  junction  with  Glengall-road,  with 
an  iron  roof  over  such  transporter  (the  Millwall 
Dock  Company). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction  of 
Building. 

Hackney,  Central. — The  retention  of  a wood  and 
glass  show-case  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  54,  Mare- 
street,  Hackney  (Mr.  T.  Fisher). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of 
Gangway. 

Southwark,  West. — A warehouse  building  on  the 
west  side  of  Valentine-place,  Southwark,  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Pontypool-place,  and  of  a gangway  to  connect  such 
building  with  a warehouse  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Pontypool-place  (Messrs.  J.  Hoare  & Son  for 
Messrs.  J.  Pascall,  Limited). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

St.  Pancras,  North  f — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Boehmer  & Gibbs  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying-out  of  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  on  the  Clevedon  estate,  Highgate-road,  St. 
Pancras  (for  Mr.  A.  \V.  Armstrong). — Agreed. 

Hackney,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Gordon  & Gunton  refusing  to  sanction  the 
widening  and  adaptation  for  carriage  traffic  of  a 
footway  leading  out  of  the  west  side  of  Gomer- 
terrace,  Upper  Clapton-road,  Hackney,  and  known 
as  Cassimer-terrace  (for  Messrs.  Abbott). — Agreed. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

SI.  George,  Hanover-square. — Certain  deviations 
from  the  plan  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a stable 
building,  with  a warehouse  over,  on  a site  at  the  rear 
of  Non.  47  and  48,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  (Messrs. 
J.  Bartholomew  & Co.  for  Mr.  C.  T.  Cowley). — 
Refused. 

Artisans'  Dwellings. 

Hackney,  Noth. — Dwelling-houses,  to  be  inhabited 
by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and  proposed  to  be 
erected,  not  abutting  upon  a street,  on  a site  on  the 
west  side  of  High-street,  Stoke  Newington,  at  the 
corner  of  Victoria-road  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son,  & 
Smithem  for  the  Four  Per  Cent.  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  Limited) — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Dwelling-houses,  to  be  inhabited 
by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and  proposed  to  be 
erected,  not  abutting  upon  a street,  on  a site  at  the 
rear  of  houses  on  the  south  side  of  an  unauthorised 
street,  known  as  Gibson's-buildings,  Northwold- 
road,  Stoke  Newington  (Mr.  R.  L.  Cole  for  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwell- 
ings ot  the  Industrial  Classes). — Refused. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

Whitechapel. — Two  buildings  of  the  warehouse 
class  on  the  north-west  side  of  Tripe-street,  Middle- 
sex-street  (formerly  Sandy’s-row),  Whitechapel,  to 
exceed  in  height  the  width  of  Tripe-street  (Messrs. 
D.  Cubitt  Nichols,  Sons,  & Chuter  for  Messrs.  G.  H. 
& A.  Bywaters). — Consent. 

Battersea. — Three  warehouses,  to  exceed  80ft.  in 
height,  at  Messrs.  Hampton  & Sons'  premises, 
Oueen’s-road,  Battersea  (Messrs.  Hesketh  & Stokes 
tor  Mr.  G.  Hampton). — Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 
Woolwich  — An  addition  to  the  generating  station 
and  works  at  Globe-lane,  High-street,  Woolwich 
(Messrs.  Church,  Quick,  & Whincop  for  the  Wool- 
wich District  Electric  Light  Company,  Limited). — 
Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Holborn. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  on 
the  fifth  and  sixth  lioors  of  the  Kingsley  Hotel, 
Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  for  the  persons  dwelling 
or  employed  therein  (Mr.  C.  F.  Doll  for  Mr.  J. 
Truslove). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  f are  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authorities, 


The  Student's  Column. — Our  Student's  Column 
article,  “ Sanitary  Fittings  and  Plumbing,"  is 
unavoidably  held  over  until  next  week. 


To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

THE  SPECIAL  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY. 

Sir, — In  November,  rSgS,  we  paid  a deposit  to 
the  owners  of  the  Special  Telephone  Directory  in 
respect  of  advertisements.  Have  any  of  your 
readers  paid  deposits  about  the  same  time  ? If  so, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Roberts,  Adlard,  & Co. 

25,  Bermondsey-wall , S.E. 


REVOLVING  ENTRANCE  DOORS. 

Sir, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
oblige  us  with  the  address  of  the  makers  (or  their 
London  agents)  of  revolving  entrance  doors  to  pre- 
vent draught.  We  believe  they  are  an  American 
patent,  and  are  in  use  at  one  or  two  of  the  London 
hotels.  Entrance  Doors. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Office  Management  : A Manual  for  Archi- 
tects and  Engineers.  By  W.  Kaye  Parry. 
(E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 

A Price-book  for  Architects  and  Engineers. 
By  T.  E.  Coleman,  F.S.I.  (E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 

Weights  and  Measurements  of  Sheet  Lead. 
By  James  Alexander.  (E.  & F.  N.  Spon.) 

The  Mastabaof  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep 
AT  Saqqareh.  Ninth  Memoir  of  the  Archeo- 
logical Survey  of  Egypt.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies, 

M. A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench.  Triibner&  Co.) 

A History  of  Design  in  Mural  Painting.  By 

N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A.  Part  I.  (J.  Parker.) 

\ — » I 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Luke  the  Evangelist’s,  Walton,  Liver- 
pool.— The  new  Church  of  St  Luke  the  Evangelist, 
Goodison-road,  Walton,  was  dedicated  on  the  13th 
inst.  The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts, 
chancel,  organ  chamber,  and  choir  and  clergy 
vestries.  The  chancel  aisle  is  not  built  at  present. 
There  are  two  entrances  from  Goodison-road,  one 
from  the  north-west  and  the  other  from  the  south, 
leading  into  a narthex,  separated  from  the  nave  by 
a glazed  screen.  The  font  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  adjoining  the  narthex  screen.  The  total 
length  of' the  church  is  123  ft.  2\  in.,  and  the  total 
width  52  ft.  6 in.  across  nave  and  aisle  and  60  ft. 
across  transepts.  The  church  is  built  of  local 
brick  with  red  stone  jambs  and  mullions  to 
windows,  with  Ruabon  brick  plinth  quoins 
and  bands,  and  terra  cotta  finials,  &c.  The 
columns  to  the  nave  arcade  are  of  Runcorn  stone. 
The  whole  of  the  constructional  woodwork  is  of 
pitch  pine.  The  choir  pews,  reading-desk,  and  altar 
table  are  of  oak.  The  reredos  is  only  a part  of 
what  is  to  be  in  the  future,  the  central  panel  being 
a gift.  The  church  throughout  is  seated  with 
chairs,  and  will  accommodate  nearly  600  wor- 
shippers. The  llooring  of  the  church  is  of  pitch 
pine  wood  block,  with  the  aisles  or  passages  of  oak. 
The  chancel  and  sacrarium  are  laid  with  mosaic 
pavement.  The  church  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  S. 
Webster,  builder  and  contractor,  of  Bootle;  the 
heating  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooper  & Sons  ; the  mosaic 
pavement  in  chancel  by  Rust’s  Vitreous  Mosaic  Co., 
London  ; and  the  choir  seats,  &c.,  by  Jones  & Willis. 
The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  Gilbert  Morris.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle. 

Re-opening  of  Chancel,  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Derby. — The  chancel  of  this  church  was  re-opened 
recently  after  renovation  and  decoration.  The  roof 
has  been  repaired  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  W.  Hawley  Lloyd,  all  the  decayed  board- 
ing and  timber  having  been  renewed.  The  large 
timbers,  which,  in  the  main,  were  in  sound  condition, 
have  been  repaired  where  requisite,  and  the  roof 
has  been  boarded  throughout  with  oak.  The  old 
lead  has  been  recast  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Co.,  and 
relaid.  Defects  in  the  vestry  and  eastern  parapet 
have  been  repaired.  A tile  pavement  and  Hopton- 
Wood  stone  steps  have  been  laid  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Lomas.  In  the  course  of  the  preparation  for  this 
work,  two  black  Derbyshire  marble  slabs  with  Latin 
inscriptions  were  discovered.  These  were  buried 
beneath  the  old  pavement  of  the  church,  and  have 
now  been  relaid  at  the  east  ends  of  the  north  and 
south  aisles.  The  decoration  of  the  church  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ottewell,  from  designs 
by  the  architect. 

Restoration  of  Haddon  Church,  North- 
amptonshire.— This  church  was  recently  reopened 
after  restoration.  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen,  cf  Stamford, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Halliday,  of 
Stamford,  was  the  contractor.  A new  north  aisle 
roof  has  been  erected,  with  transept  roof  and  nave 
roof ; the  interior  cleaned  down,  and  the  tower 
restored  and  one  bell  recast.  All  the  woodwork 
was  done  with  English  oak,  and  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  nave  roof  the  old  characteristics  are  being  pre- 
served. The  windows  were  reglazed.  A stained 


glass  window,  in  memory  of  Lieut.  Trewer,  has 
been  inserted.  The  design,  which  is  by  Kemp, 
represents  the  Crucifixion  and  St.  George  and  St. 
Michael.  After  the  walls  had  been  cleaned  and 
several  layers  of  whitewashing  removed,  a number 
of  frescoes  were  discovered  on  the  east  walls,  but 
unfortunately  the  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  has  made  them  indecipherable. 

New  Church,  PLYMOUTH.— On  Wednesday,  the 
iath  inst.,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  St. 
Simon’s  Parish  Hall,  Plymouth,  which  will  be 
temporarily  used  for  services  while  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Simon  (to  seat  1,000)  is  being  erected.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Ambrose  Andrews,  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed,  of  Exeter, 
who  has  also  prepared  the  plans  for  the  new  church, 
the  foundation  stone  of  which  will  shortly  be  laid. 

Wesleyan  Church,  West  Bridgford,  Not- 
tinghamshire.— The  foundation-stones  were  laid 
on  the  6th  inst.  of  a new  Wesleyan  church  on 
Trent  Boulevard,  West  Bridgford.  The  building 
will  be  5S  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  wide,  and  is  to  accom- 
modate 300  worshippers.  At  the  rear  a church 
parlour  is  being  erected,  the  measurement  of  which 
will  be  3 1 ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  two  vestries,  over  which 
there  are  to  be  two  classrooms.  Every  provision 
has  been  made  for  a heating- chamber,  kitchen 
accommodation,  and  other  offices.  Access  to  these 
at  the  back  of  the  structure  will  be  obtained  from 
the  church  by  means  of  a specially-arranged  hall  at 
the  side.  The  roof  of  the  church  will  be  partially 
open,  and  the  whole  of  the  internal  finishings, 
including  the  pews,  are  to  be  of  Canadian  pine.  At 
the  main  entrance  to  the  church  will  be  a porch, 
21  ft.  by  9 ft.  The  main  front  is  faced  with 
Coxbench  stone,  and  dressings  of  white  Hollingion 
stone,  while  a special  feature  will  be  that  of  a large 
tracery  window.  At  the  angles  of  the  building  it 
has  been  arranged  to  have  stone  ornamental  but- 
tresses, terminating  with  stone  pinnacles.  The 
church,  it  is  expected,  will  cost  2,000/.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Lambert  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  T.  Barlow  the 
builder. 

Wesleyan  School  Chapel,  Basford,  Staf- 
fordshire.— The  foundation-stones  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  chapel,  Basford,  were  laid  recently.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  ultimately  buildings  to  cost 
about  7,000/.,  but  at  present  the  schools  only 
will  be  proceeded  with,  at  a cost  of  about  2,500/. 
Pending  the  erection  of  the  church,  the  schools  will 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  a chapel,  the  seating  ac- 
commodation being  for  about  3°°-  The  architects, 
whose  designs  were  selected  in  open  competition, 
are  Messrs.  Ford  & Slater,  of  Burslem,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Broadhurst,  of  Burslem.  The 
school  is  planned  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  com- 
prises an  assembly-room,  four  classrooms,  entrance 
porches,  heating  vault,  &c.  The  assembly-room  is 
52  ft.  by  53  ft.  Externally,  the  building  will  be 
cased  with  red-facing  bricks,  and  have  moulded 
terra-cotta  dressings. 

Methodist  Free  Church,  Newcastle —The 
foundation  stones  of  a new  church  for  the  Methodist 
Free  Church  communion  were  laid  recently,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Gloucester-street  Circuit,  at  the 
corner  of  Simonside-terrace  and  Heaton-road, 
Heaton,  Newcastle.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with 
two  transepts  and  a nave.  There  will  be  two 
entrances  in  Heaton-road,  into  a vestibule  giving 
access  to  the  body  of  the  church.  The  galleries 
will  be  entered  from  separate  doors,  one  from 
Simonside-terrace  and  the  other  at  the  side  from 
Heaton-road.  The  church  is  designed  in  the  Late 
Gothic  style.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  will  be  of 
snecked  rubble  stonework,  with  dressed  and  rubbed 
mouldings.  The  internal  fittings,  including  gallery 
fronts,  rostrum,  seats,  &c.,  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  and 
the  roof  will  be  an  open  timber  one.  The  galleries 
will  occupy  each  arm  of  the  cross  shape  of  the 
church,  that  at  the  back  being  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  choir  and  organ.  At  the  corner  of  the 
building  at  Heaton-road  and  Simonside-terrace,  will 
rise  to  a height  of  63  ft.  an  octagonal  tower  and 
spire,  with  buttresses  and  pierced  tracery.  The 
church  will  provide  accommodation  for  700  persons. 
The  Sunday  schools  are  arranged  with  the  whole  of 
the  classrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with  separate 
entrances  to  the  different  sections,  including  boys’ 
and  girls'  rooms  and  infants’-room.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  school  hall.  The  buildings  will  be 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  and  will  be  heated 
by  hot  water  on  the  low  pressure  system.  The 
architects  for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  Hope  & 
Maxwell,  Newcastle,  and  the  builder  is  Mr. 
Alexander  Bruce. 

Wesleyan  Church.  Radstock,  Somerset- 
shire.—On  the  12th  inst.,  the  memorial  stones 
were  laid  of  a new  Wesleyan  church  at  Radstock. 
The  site  of  the  new  church  is  close  to  the  two 
railway  stations,  the  main  frontage  facing 
Fortescue-road.  The  church  itself  will  consist  of  a 
nave  and  aisles  on  either  side.  I he  chancel  is 
59  ft.  9 in.  long  by  37  ft-  3 in-  wide>  with  a choir  at 
the  back  raised  above  the  nave,  and  in  front  of 
which  will  be  placed  the  rostrum.  There  will  be  a 
gallery  all  round  supported  by  iron  columns,  and 
approached  by  three  staircases— two  on  either  side 
of  the  church  at  the  front  and  one  from  the  back. 
There  are  six  entrances  to  the  church,  all  of  which 
command  the  ground  floor.  Three  of  these 
entrances  lead  to  the  gallery.  The  chapel  roof  will 
be  in  one  span,  and  will  rise  to  a height  of  30  ft.  6 in. 
to  the  ceiling,  and  36  ft.  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 
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The  building  will  be  lighted  by  a four-light  traceried 
window  in  the  front  gable  over  the  entrance,  and 
by  ten  two-light  tracery  windows  of  somewhat 
similar  design  at  the  sides  above  the  gallery,  and 
also  eight  two-light  square-headed  windows  in  the 
aisles  under  the  gallery,  all  of  which  are  to  be  filled 
in  with  cathedral  glass.  The  chancel  will  be  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a semi-circular  moulded  arch 
resting  on  stone  columns,  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  It  will  be  lighted  from  a three-light  traceried 
window.  The  school  is  entered  from  Church-street 
by  a door  at  the  base  of  a small  tower  and  slate 
spirette.  Its  dimensions  are  4S  ft.  long  by  27  ft. 
wide.  There  is  a second  entrance  from  the  side 
road  which  leads  to  the  school,  school  gallery, 
classrooms,  and  the  church.  There  will  be  five 
classrooms,  four  on  the  ground  - floor  and  one 
upstairs,  a ladies’  classroom,  20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  a 
men’s  classroom  upstairs,  39  ft.  by  13  ft.,  with  a 
platform  at  one  end.  Sittings  for  536  persons  will 
be  provided,  280  of  whom  will  occupy  the  tody  of 
the  church  and  256  the  gallery.  The  schoolroom 
will  accommodate  269  children  apart  from  the  end 
gallery,  which  will  hold  eighty -four  more,  making  a 
total  of  3S3.  The  floors  will  be  of  wood  except  in 
the  entrance,  where  tiles  will  be  laid.  The  walls 
throughout  are  to  be  of  stone  obtained  from  a local 
quarry.  The  dressings  will  be  of  Bath  stone.  The 
roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  Bangor  slates  and 
finished  with  red  ridge  tiles.  Mr.  Robert  Curwen, 
London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Tom  Keeling,  of 
Timsbury,  near  Bath,  is  the  builder  ; while  Mr.  S.  G. 
Gregory,  Kadstock,  is  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

Church,  Ordsall,  Retford —It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a new  church  for  the  parish  of  Ordsall,  in  the 
borough  of  Retford.  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  archi- 
tect, had  been  entrusted  with  the  work  of  preparing 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  new  church.  Instead 
of  starting  with  the  nave,  as  at  first  suggested,  it 
is  now  determined  to  build  the  side  chapel  and 
organ  chamber  and  a temporary  nave. 

Methodist  Free  Church,  Eastville  Park, 
Bristol. — Memorial  stones  for  the  new  Eastville 
Park  Methodist  Free  Church  were  laid  on  the  13th 
inst.  The  building  is  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
turrets  on  each  front  corner.  The  main  entrance 
will  be  by  a large  central  door,  and  the  size  of  the 
interior  is  60  ft.  by  40  ft.  In  the  gallery  running 
round  there  will  be  an  organ  loft  and  choir.  Pennant 
stone  is  being  employed  in  the  building,  with  free- 
stone dressings,  and  the  accommodation  will  in- 
clude a preacher’s  vestry  and  a choir  vestry.  At 
the  rear  are  a lecture  room  and  two  classrooms. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Bennett,  of  Bristol,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  E.  Clark,  of  Fishponds. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Sudrury.— The  foundation 
stones  of  a Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  were  laid 
at  Sudbury  recently.  At  present  the  scheme  is 
confined  to  the  erection  of  a church  only,  but  even- 
tually it  is  projected  to  add  a church  Sunday-school, 
a church  parlour,  and  vestries,  at  a further  cost  of 
1.500/.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gunton,  of  London.  The  new  chapel  will  be 
situated  at  the  junction  of  North-street  and  Melford- 
road,  and  will  be  built  with  flint  walling  and  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  plan  of  the  building  at 
present  contemplated  consists  of  a church,  with 
nave,  transepts,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and 
minister’s  vestry.  Ihere  are  four  entrances  and 
exits,  two  of  them,  in  the  main  street,  being  pro- 
vided with  porches.  The  builder  is  Mr.  H.  Feast, 
of  Haddenham,  Cambs. 

Church,  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham.— a 

church,  which  will  be  known  as  All  Saints’,  has 
been  erected  at  Gravelly  Hill.  The  building  was 
commenced  about  twelve  months  ago  by  Mr.  T. 
Johnson,  Mr.  R.  B.  Morgan  being  the  architect. 
The  church  as  at  present  will  accommodate  350 
worshippers,  and  in  due  course  it  is  intended  to 
extend  it  to  seat  500.  The  cost  so  far  has  been 
2,200/.  It  is  built  of  Leicester  red  bricks  with  white 
brick  facings,  and  is  roofed  with  Broseley  tiles. 

Re-Opening  of  Merthyr  Parish  Church  — 
After  restoration  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  8,000/.,  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Tydfil,  Merthyr,  was  re-opened 
recently.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
R A,,  by  Messrs.  W.  Cowling  & Son,  of  Bristol! 
The  church,  which  is  built  of  stone,  is  Romanesque 
in  style. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Handsworth. 
—A  new  Primitive  Methodist  Church  is  now  being 
erected  at  Handsworth,  Yorkshire,  with  seating 
accommodation  for  about  300  persons.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  of  Yorkshire  stone  in  the  Gothic  style 
and  to  be  heated  on  the  low-pressure  hot-water 
system,  the  total  cost  being  3,075/.  Mr.  Fidler,  of 
Eckington,  is  the  contractor,  and  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  J.  P.  Earle,  of  Sheffield. 

Church,  Wadsley  Bridge,  Yorkshire —The 
foundation  stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
church  which  is  being  built  on  the  Ecclesfield-ruad 
at  Wadsley  Bridge,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  iron 
structure.  The  cost  of  the  site  has  been  about 
1,000/.,  and  the  church,  not  including  the  organ, 
will  cost  a further  2,600/.  The  new  edifice  is 
designed  to  provide  accommodation  for  250  wor- 
shippers. The  church  will  contain  chancel,  nave, 
small  north  transept,  organ  chamber,  and  vestry. 
The  length  of  the  chancel  is  27  ft.  6 in.  and  the 
breadth  20  ft..  The  nave  is  61  ft.  long  and  26  ft. 
wide.  The  entrance  is  by  a porch  on  the  south 


side.  At  the  south-west  corner  there  is  a turret,  to 
contain  two  bells.  Some  progress  has  already  been 
made  with  the  building  of  the  outer  walls,  in  which 
Top  Hill  stone,  from  Oughtibridge,  is  being  used, 
with  Stoke  Hall  dressings.  Bath  stone  is  being 
employed  for  the  interior  generally.  The  east  win- 
dow will  be  of  five  lights,  with  tracery  head. 
There  will  be  an  open  timber  roof  of  pitch  pine, 
and  the  church  will  be  seated  with  pitch-pine  benches 
and  a few  chairs.  The  church  will  be  heated  with 
hot  water,  the  heating  chamber  being  in  the  base- 
ment. Messrs.  Ellis  Brothers,  of  Sheffield,  are  the 
architects. 

Methodist  Church  and  School,  Dolphin's 
Barn,  Dublin. — On  the  15th  inst.  the  corner-stones 
of  a new  Methodist  church  were  laid  at  Dolphin’s 
Barn.  The  church  is  being  built  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  W.  G.  F.  Beckett,  of  Dublin,  by  Mr. 
John  Pemberton,  by  whom  also  the  schools  ad- 
joining. 

Church,  Eastbourne. — The  foundation  stone 
has  just  been  laid  of  a new  church  at  Ocklynge. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Granville  E.  S.  Streatfeild. 

Wakefield  Cathedral  Extension.  — The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  laid  the  memorial  stone 
on  Tuesday  of  the  cathedral  extension  now  in 
progress  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  Walsham 
How,  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Wakefield.  The 
plans  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A., 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  confirmed  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Frank  Pearson,  of  London,  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  chancel  eastward,  adding  to  the 
length  of  the  choir.  There  is  in  addition  to  be  a 
retro-choir,  the  approach  to  the  same,  and  forming 
a continuation  of  it,  being  a chapel,  which  will 
afford  accommodation  for  morning  and  special 
services.  The  chancel  aisles  are  to  be  extended  to 
the  same  length  as  the  retro-choir.  This  extension 
will  take  the  form  of  north  and  south  transepts 
with  eastern  aisles.  By  this  arrangement,  too,  a 
chapter-house  and  a couple  of  vestries  are  to  be 
provided  underneath.  The  communion  table  will 
be  removed  one  bay  eastward,  and  it  will  be 
separated  from  the  chapel  by  a screen.  Under  an 
arch  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  a canopied  tomb,  with  a recumbent 
effigy  of  the  late  Bishop  How.  The  position  of  the 
bishop’s  throne  and  choir  stalls  will  also  be  altered, 
and  various  other  internal  improvements  effected. 
The  whole  of  the  work  was  originally  estimated  at 
20,700/.,  but  in  addition  to  this  being  exceeded  by 
10,000 /.  another  10,000/.  had  to  be  expended  in  en- 
larging the  site.  Messrs.  Armitage  & Hodgson,  of 
Leeds,  received  the  contract  for  the  cathedral  ex- 
tension, and  they  have  now  made  fairly  satisfactory 
progress  with  the  masonry  work  of  the  new 
chapter-house  and  vestries. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Reading.  — The 
Reading  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Limited, 
have  opened  a branch  establishment  in  the  east  end 
of  the  town  on  a site  at  the  junction  of  London, 
King's,  and  Wokingham  roads.  The  premises  have 
a frontage  of  56  ft.  and  a depth  of  140  ft.  The 
building  has  a lofty  front  elevation  and  a clock 
tower,  being  erected  with  stone  from  the  Morley 
quarries,  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  McCarthy  E.  Fitt,  the 
carving  being  executed  by  Mr.  Rosser.  The  clock 
tower  surmounts  the  central  entrance,  and  is  70  ft. 
in  height,  the  distance  from  the  pavement  to  the 
clock  being  54  ft.  The  clock  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  J.  Smith  & Son,  of  Derby.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  premises  comprises  two  shops,  one  for 
the  sale  of  grocery  and  provisions,  and  the  other 
for  drapery  and  boots,  &c.  The  shops  are  separated 
by  a corridor  entrance  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 
At  the  back  is  a yard  with  the  stores  and  offices. 
On  the  floor  above  the  shops  is  a room,  53  ft.  by 
52  ft.,  which  will  be  used  as  a furniture  showroom, 
and  above  and  in  the  rear  are  also  storerooms.  Mr. 
W.  G.  A.  Hambling,  of  Reading,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  T.  F.  Whiting,  of  Reading,  the  contractor. 
The  shop  fittings  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
George  Lewis  Bros.,  of  Reading,  and  the  window 
fittings  by  Messrs.  Potter,  of  London. 

Offices  for  Perth  Parish  Council.— Re- 
cently the  Parish  Council  of  Perth  purchased  pro- 
perty in  York-place,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  altered  so 
as  to  rend'er  it  suitable  for  offices  required  for  Parish 
Council  business.  The  premises  in  York-place  have 
a frontage  of  55  ft.,  and  have  entrances  both  from 
the  main  street  and  from  Kinnoull  Causeway.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  the  Inspector's  room  and  the 
Collector's  room,  with  clerks’  offices,  together  with 
Medical  Officer’s  room,  waiting-room,  storeroom, 
small  strongroom,  and  lavatory  accommodation. 
Underneath  there  is  a storage  cellar.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  the  Council-room,  which  measures  30  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  and  the  caretaker’s  house.  The  contractors 
are  : — Mason  work,  Mr.  William  Tait,  Errol ; 
joiners,  Messrs.  Peter  Johnstone  & Son,  Perth ; 
plumber,  Mr.  Peter  Dutliie,  Perth  ; slaters,  Messrs. 
James  Buchan  & Son,  Perth  ; plasterer,  Mr.  John 
Sharp,  Perth  ; and  glazier,  Mr.  Charles  Alexander, 
Perth.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Marshall,  architect,  Perth. 

swimming  Bath,  Broad-street,  Holborn. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  a swimming  bath  in 
Broad-street,  Holborn,  was  laid  on  Wednesday  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mayor  of  Holborn.  The  new 
swimming  bath  is  an  extension  of  the  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  erected  in  Endell-street  by  the 
Commissioners  for  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
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for  the  Parishes  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  in  the  year  1S52.  The  design 
of  Messrs.  John  & S.  Flint  Clarkson,  of  Great 
Ormond-street,  having  been  accepted  from  several 
others  submitted,  a contract  with  Messrs.  F.  Gough 
& Co.,  of  Hendon,  for  the  erection  of  the  baths 
was  entered  into.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  land  and  baths  will  amount  to  the 
sum  of  25,000/.  The  extension,  which  will  have 
a frontage  in  Broad-street  of  55  ft.,  and  a 
depth  from  north  to  south  of  130  ft.,  will  pro- 
vide a swimming  bath  90  ft.  in  length,  with 
closed  dressing-boxes  entered  from  the  platforms. 
The  bath  will  be  paved  with  mosaic,  the  walls 
faced  with  glazed  bricks,  and  domed  ceilings  of 
fibrous  plaster  will  be  formed  above  the  lantern 
lights  ; a gallery  will  run  round  all  four  sides  of  the 
bath-hall.  There  will  also  be  subways  all  round. 
The  bath-hall  will  be  entered  through  a vestibule, 
&c  , from  Broad-street.  The  height  of  the  bath-hall 
will  be  about  40  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  bath  to 
the  domes.  The  elevation  towards  Broad-street  will 
be  four  stories  in  height,  of  Portland  stone,  red 
Bracknell  bricks  being  used  for  the  upper  floors. 
The  elevation  will  resemble  the  existing  front  in 
Endell-street,  the  resemblance  being  intentionally 
made  so  strong  that  it  will  be  clear  that  the  two 
frontages  are  parts  of  one  building.  There  will  also 
be  provided  rooms  for  clubs  and  a general  supple- 
menting of  the  existing  accommodation.  All  the 
floors  will  be  constructed  of  fire-resisting  material. 
The  water  in  the  swimming-bath  will  be  heated  by 
steam.  Arrangements  will  also  be  made  for  the 
steam-heating  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  counteract 
condensation  and  to  enable  the  bath  to  be  kept  in 
use  in  chilly  weather.  The  building  will  be  lighted 
by  electricity. 

Theatre  Royal,  York. — A scheme  for  improving 
the  Theatre  Royal,  York,  based  upon  a report  by 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Tugwell,  architect,  has  just  been 
agreed  to.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  5,292/. 

Operation  Theatre,  Cardiff  Infirmary.— 
Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  senior  surgeon  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  London,  formally  opened  the  new  opera- 
tion theatre  of  the  Cardiff  Infirmary  recently.  The 
new  room  has  two  entrances,  one  for  students  and 
the  other  being  the  accident  entrance,  with  anms- 
thetising  room  and  lobby  adjoining  the  chamber 
used  by  the  surgical  staff.  The  whole  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  building  is  of 
glass.  The  ventilation  is  controlled  by  a motor  fan 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  roof,  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, fresh  air  being  admitted  and  warmed  by  a 
special  arrangement  of  swing  radiators,  provided 
by  Messrs.  John  Williams  & Son,  Cardiff.  The 
rooms  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  architect  of  the  infirmary, 
Mr.  E.  Seward.  The  contract  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Lattey  & Co.,  of  Cardiff,  the  terrazzo 
pavements  being  by  Messrs.  B.  Ward  & Co.,  and  the 
special  sinks  and  fittings  by  Messrs.  Cross  Bros. 
The  electrical  fitting  of  the  ventilating  fan  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Clay  Bros.,  the  fan  being  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Cardiff,  whilst  the 
electric  lighting  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Nance, 
of  London. 

Cottage  Homes,  Ponteland,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. — Cottage  homes  are  being  erected  at  Ponte- 
land by  the  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians  for  the 
accommodation  of  destitute  children.  About  seventy 
acres  of  ground  have  been  secured.  Entering  from 
the  Kirkley-road  by  a new  thoroughfare  that  is 
being  constructed  across  the  fields,  the  first  building 
will  be  the  superintendent’s  house,  which  will  also 
contain  the  stores  and  offices.  Four  double  blocks 
of  cottages  will  be  constructed  and  one  half-block, 
the  latter  being  intended  at  first  as  an  isolation  hos- 
pital in  the  event  of  any  outbreak  of  disease  amongst 
the  children  ; but  in  the  event  of  more  accom- 
modation being  required  later  on  it  can  be 
converted  into  a home  and  another  build- 
ing erected  as  a hospital.  It  is  also  part 
of  the  scheme  to  erect  a workshop  for 
the  teaching  of  trades,  such  as  plumber,  joiner, 
shoemaker,  &c.,  the  instruction  being  given 
by  qualified  tradesmen  who  will  be  appointed  under 
the  title  of  foster  fathers  to  each  block.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  appoint  respectable  married  tradesmen  to 
these  positions.  Then  there  are  stables  and  out- 
offices  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  working 
of  the  land,  part  of  which  will  be  laid  out  as  kitchen 
gardens,  part  as  a plantation,  and  part  as  arable 
land.  A plentiful  supply  of  spring  water  has  been 
obtained  by  boring.  The  buildings  will  be  of  red 
brick  with  slated  roofs.  The  larger  block  of 
cottages  will  accommodate  forty  children,  and  the 
three  smaller  blocks  thirty  each.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Oliver,  Leeson,  & Wood,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Ponteland.  Mr. 
Humphrey  Atkinson  has  been  appointed  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Extension  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Chambers. 
— On  the  7th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of 
the  north-west  portion  of  the  north  front  of  the 
City  Chambers,  Edinburgh.  It  is  several  years  ago 
since  the  plans  by  Mr.  Morham,  City  Architect,  for 
the  extension  of  the  City  Chambers  were  sanctioned. 
About  200,000/.  are  to  be  spent  on  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  buildings.  The  work  has 
gone  on  in  sections.  The  portion  now  arranged 
for  will  be  continued  along  Warristoun  Close,  and 
will  have  a frontage  to  Cockburn-street  and  the 
north.  On  that  side  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
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house  known  as  the  City  Hotel,  but  the  new 
building  will  be  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the 
present  City  Chambers.  From  the  pavement  at 
Cockburn-street,  with  which  it  will  be  brought 
into  line,  this  block  will  rise  to  a height  of  about 
120  ft.  The  first  and  second  stories,  which  are  in 
one,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  will  be  built 
in  deeply-rusticated  courses,  each  stage  being 
pierced  with  three  windows  ; on  the  sixth  floor  the 
windows  have  broken  coigned  architraves  ; there 
is  an  entresol  with  lozenge-shaped  openings  ; and 
the  seventli  and  eighth  floors,  also  in  one,  are 
elaborately  and  decoratively  treated  with  pilasters, 
those  framing  the  central  window  also  carrying  a 
broken  pediment.  At  the  wall-head  there  is  an  open 
balustrade,  and  the  front  is  finished  off  by  a group 
of  statuary.  In  the  two  top  floors  is  placed  1 lie 
new  Council  Chamber — a hall  65  ft,  in  length,  36  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  with  an  average  height  of  25  ft.,  its 
area  being  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  present 
Council  Chamber.  The  new  Council  Chamber  is 
the  leading  feature  of  the  part  of  the  scheme 
now  being  built,  the  estimates  for  which  amount  to 
between  15,000 /.  and  16,000/.  Lifts  will  be  pro- 
vided from  Cockburn-street  to  the  various  stages  of 
this  block,  both  for  passengers  and  stores.  The 
chief  contracts  have  been  secured  by  Messrs. 
Turner  & Sons  for  the  mason  work,  arid  by  Mr. 
Colin  M‘ Andrew  for  the  joiner  work.  It  is  intended 
that  the  block  will  be  faced  with  Prudam  stone. 
The  other  parts  of  Mr.  Morham's  design  still  to  be 
executed  include  the  extension  of  the  whole  of  the 
north  face  of  the  present  City  Chambers  to  the 
line  of  Cockburn-street,  and  its  extension  south- 
wards by  Allan’s  Close. — Scotsman. 

Enlargement  of  Windlesham  Institute, 
SURREY. — An  addition  is  being  made  to  the  Windles- 
ham Institute.  Three  rooms  are  being  added  at  the 
rear  of  the  present  building,  and  these  will  include 
a hall  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  stage,  available  for 
public  meetings.  The  two  other  rooms  will  be  17  ft. 
by  20  ft.  The  plans  are  by  Messrs.  Cancellor  & 
Hill,  of  Winchester,  and  the  work  is  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  Dale  & Son,  Updown  Hill. 

Sunday  School  Extension,  Barnsley,  York- 
shire.— The  foundation  stones  of  an  enlargement 
of  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  Heelis-street, 
Barnsley,  were  laid  on  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  G.  Moxon 
is  the  architect. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 
The  Staines  Reservoirs.— The  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Staines  reservoirs,  together  with  some 
of  their  friends,  paid  a visit  of  inspection  to  the 
works  on  the  17th.  From  Sunbury  the  party  drove 
to  the  intake  at  Bell  Weir.  Here  the  sluices  and 
the  machinery  for  working  them  are  practically 
finished,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  conduit  along 
which  the  water  flows  by  gravitation  from  the 
intake  to  the  pumping-station  at  the  reservoirs.  At 
the  latter, ithe  boiler-house  and  engine-house  are  com- 
plete, though  the  boilers  are  not  yet  in  place  and 
the  pumping  engines  are  only  in  course  of  erection. 
Most  of  the  piping  between  the  pumps  and  the 
reservoirs  is  also  laid,  and  the  aqueduct  from 
Staines  to  Hampton  has  been  formed.  The 
two  reservoirs,  with  their  total  combined  storage 
capacity  of  3,300  million  gallons,  are  both  finished 
as  regards  their  embankments,  which  measure  over 
four  miles  round.  The  more  northerly  of  the  two 
is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  for  little  else  remains 
to  be  done  beyond  putting  in  the  concrete  facing, 
which  is  necessary  to  resist  wave-action  on  the 
higher  portions  of  the  slopes,  and  of  which  about 
three-quarters  are  already  in  place.  The  last 
quarter  will  be  finished  shortly,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  reservoir  will  be  ready  for  use,  if  required,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  other,  or 
southern,  reservoir  is  in  a less  advanced  condition, 
the  concrete  facings  not  having  yet  been  begun,  but 
it  will  probably  be  finished  next  year.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  three  companies  concerned 
— the  West  Middlesex,  the  New  River,  and  the 
Grand  Junction — will  have  an  additional  supply 
of  thirty-live  million  gallons  a day.  When  the 
flow  of  the  river  at  Bell  Weir  exceeds  265  million 
gallons  a day  they  may  abstract  any  surplus  up  to 
100  millions,  of  which  35  million  gallons  may  be 
run  direct  to  the  filter  beds  at  Hampton,  and  the 
residue  pumped  into  the  reservoirs.  It  the  flow  at 
Bell  Weir  is  less  than  the  minimum  specified, 
nothing  may  be  taken  from  the  Thames  there,  but 
the  companies  have  the  water  stored  in  the  reser- 
voirs to  fall  back  on.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
London  generally— for  by  means  of  connecting 
mains  other  companies  besides  those  directly  inter- 
ested will  be  able  to  share  in  the  new  supply  in  case 
of  emergency — will  derive  from  the  new  scheme  at 
Staines  an  increased  supply  of  35  millions  a day, 
taken  direct  from  the  river  if  the  Thames  is  full, 
and,  if  it  is  low,  from  the  reseivoirs,  which  alone 
will  be  able  to  yield  that  amount  for  over  three 
months. — 'limes. 


New  Clock  in  the  City.— A clock  has  just 
been  fixed  in  the  new  premises  of  Messrs.  Nicholson, 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  It  h s been  made  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate  Hill.  The  wheels 
are  of  brass,  and  the  time  is  shown  upon  a 6-ft. 
dial  of  opal  glass  for  illumination  by  electric  lamps, 
which  are  switched  on  and  off  automatically  by  the 
clock  at  any  time  required. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have 
decided  on  carrying  out  as  quickly  as  possible  all 
the  projected  lines  of  metropolitan  railway.  These 
various  lines,  the  final  schemes  for  which  will  be 
formally  approved  before  the  end  of  the  year,  are 
as  follows  : the  line  from  Courcelles  to  Menil- 
montant  ; from  the  Porte  de  Clignancourt  to  the 
Porte  d’Orleans  ; from  the  Boulevard  Strasbourg  to 
the  Place  d'ltalie;  from  Vincennes  to  the  Place 
d’ltalie  ; from  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  Place  du 
Danube  ; and  from  Auteuil  to  the  Place  de 
1'Opera.  The  circular  line  by  the  outer  boulevards 
does  not  appear  in  this  list,  because  it  is  already 

in  course  of  execution. A statue  of  Edouard 

Pailleron,  the  well-known  dramatist,  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  Parc  Monceau  ; and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  the  monumental  statue  of 
Daudet,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  New 
Salon.  In  case,  however,  the  Municipal  Council 
refuse  to  make  that  promenade  a place  for  monu- 
mental erections  or  statues,  the  Daudet  monument 
will  be  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  garden,  where  in 

fact  it  will  be  seen  to  much  more  advantage. 

Three  artists,  M.  Bouvet,  M.  Darrieu,  and  M.  Paul 
Schmidt,  were  selected  to  take  part  in  the  final  compe- 
tition for  the  decoration  of  the  Salle  des  Fetes  of  the 
Mairie  of  Asnieres.  M.  Bouvet  has  been  selected 

to  carry  out  the  work. M.  Dalou  has  completed 

the  statue  of  Hoche,  which  is  to  be  ejected  on  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon,  on  a pedestal  designed  by  M. 

Formige. The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 

postponed  to  the  summer  of  1902  flie  demolition 
of  the  Galerie  des  Machines  ; in  the  mean  time 
the  great  building  is  to  be  let  to  Mr.  Barnum 

for  a circus  exhibition. The  Societe  des  Amis  des 

Monuments  Parisiens  has  protested  anew  against 
the  proposed  enlargement  and  alteration  of  the 
Bourse,  as  completely  destroying  the  original  archi- 
tectural lines  of  the  building. An  international 

exhibition  of  fine  arts  is  to  be  held  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  from  July  19  to  September  7. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 Professional  and  Business  Announcement. — 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  has  removed  his 
offices  from  57,  Moorgate-street,  E.C  , to  54,  Bed- 
ford-square,  W.C. 

The  Late  Mr.  Arthur  Cates— Mr.  Arthur 
Cates,  of  12,  York-terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  formerly 
of  7,  Whitehall-yard,  architect,  who  died  on  May  15 
last,  aged  seventy-two  years,  leaving  personal  estate 
of  the  net  value  of  174,064/.  18s.  lid.,  and  the  gross 
value  of  the  whole  of  whose  estate  is  190,949/.  5s.  nd., 
bequeathed  by  his  will  of  March  20,  1900,  1,500/.  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  an 
“ Arthur  Cates  Prize,”’  and  1,500/.  to  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society,  and  500/.  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  500/.  to  the 
Charitable  Fund  of  the  Surveyors'  Club. 

The  Alterations  of  the  Mall, — In  the  House 
af  Commons  on  the  18th  inst.,  Major  Balfour  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  view  of  the 
proposals  for  altering  the  Mall  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Buckingham  Palace,  whether  he  could 
arrange  that  there  should  be  a public  exhibition  of 
the  designs  before  they  are  finally  approved.  Mr. 
Akers-Douglas : Should  any  decision  be  come  to 
in  regard  to  the  memorial  of  Queen  Victoria  which 
will  involve  an  alteration  of  the  Mall,  I think  I can 
undertake  to  exhibit  the  proposed  design  for  the 
information  of  the  House. 

Marble  Industry  of  the  Pirasus. — The  de- 
velopment of  the  Pentelicon  marble  quarries  in  the 
district  of  Pirasus  by  the  British  company  “ Mar- 
mor,  Limited  ” (which  has  a capital  of  350,000/.)  is 
still,  according  to  an  official  report  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  being  proceeded  with,  though, 
perhaps,  during  the  past  year  the  progress  of  the 
undertaking  has  not  realised  all  expectations.  There 
has  been  a great  outlay  in  the  development  of  the 
estate,  150,000/.  having  been  spent  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  installation  ot  railways,  of  inclined  planes, 
sawing  and  polishing  machines,  railway  waggons, 
locomotives,  cranes,  &c.,  and  the  preparation  of 
these  facilities  for  working  the  quarries  has  taken 
longer  than  was  anticipated.  By  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  everything 
will  be  in  working  order.  There  is  a very  consider- 
able demand  for  this  marble  in  the  Greek  market, 
and  the  Company  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  contract  for  the  supply  of  211,902  cubic  feet  of 
marble  to  be  delivered  in  three  years  for  the  Stadion 
in  Athens,  funds  having  been  left  for  this  purpose 
by  the  late  M.  Avery,  of  Alexandria.  There  are 
indications  also  that  this  marble  will  find  a ready 
market  abroad.  Inquiries  are  made  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  several  trial  shipments  have  been 
made  to  America,  where  there  is  a good  demand  for 
marble  of  this  kind  for  buildings.  From  one  of  the 
quarries  a huge  block  of  marble  has  been  cut  for  the 
statue  of  Moltke  at  Berlin,  weighing  seventy- five 
tons,  but  on  account  of  the  freight  and  other  ex- 
penses in  connexion  with  moving  it,  the  block  will 
be  1 educed  more  or  less  to  the  actual  shape  of  the 
statue  till  its  weight  is  diminished  to  thirty-five 
tons.  The  princinal  shipment  of  this  marble  up  to 
the  present  is  to  Germany,  in  German  bottoms,  and 
German  ships  1 ave  made  special  arrangements  to 
strengthen  their  winches  for  this  purfose.  I fforts 


have  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  induce 
British  lines  to  carry  this  cargo,  but  so  far  without 
effect.  It  may  be  that  they  are  waiting  for  the 
traffic  to  become  larger  and  more  regular,  but  if  so, 
foreign  lines  will  have  been  in  the  field  for  some 
time.  The  green  Cippolino  marble  at  the  South  of 
Eubcea  is  being  brought  out  now  in  larger  quan- 
tities, as  also  is  that  from  Tinos,  and  each  of  these 
marbles,  more  especially  the  former,  is  establishing 
a sound  demand. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
in  Practical  Sanitary  Science,  held  at  Dublin  on 
June  7 and  8,  1901,  two  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, to  whom  certificates  were  granted,  viz  : — 
Thomas  Byrne  and  George  Ward 
Aberdeen  Architects  and  Master  Trades- 
men.— On  the  14th  inst.  there  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  a meeting  of 
builders,  house  proprietors,  property  agents,  un- 
associated architects,  and  others  in  favour  of 
resisting  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  Aberdeen 
Architects’  Society  in  what  was  described  as  “an 
endeavour  to  create  a monopoly  in  the  building 
trades.”  Mr.  J.  W.  Forrest,  painter,  was  called  to 
the  chair,  while  Mr.  R.  C.  Jackson,  solicitor,  acted 
as  clerk  to  the  meeting.  After  the  chairman  had 
criticised  as  objectionable  the  new  regulations 
which  the  architects  were  pressing  upon  the 
different  tradesmen,  the  following  motions  were 
adopted  unanimously:—!.  “That  this  meeting 
expresses  its  strong  condemnation  of  the  selfish 
action  taken  by  the  Aberdeen  Society  of  Architects 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  whole  building  trade 
into  the  hands  of  a few  who  call  themselves  the 
Society  of  Architects,  and  as  being  against  all  sense 
of  fairness,  legitimate  competition,  and  justice, 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
work  which  passed  through  their  hands  during 
the  last  two  years  only  amounts  to  about  one-third 
of  the  work  done  by  the  whole  building  trade  of 
the  city  during  that  period."  2.  “ That  this  meet- 
ing, composed  of  builders,  owners,  and  others  who 
have  the  management  of  property,  strongly  dis- 
approves of  any  firm  or  firms  pledging  them- 
selves to  the  architects,  and  resolves  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  these  regulations  taking 
effect  and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  different 
tradesmen  whom  they  employ,  that  they  must 
maintain  their  freedom.”  3.  “ That  we  all  approve 
of  the  action  taken  in  calling  this  meeting,  and 
appoint  a committee  to  watch  the  different  interests 
represented,  and  to  call  another  meeting  if  required, 
or  any  other  steps  they  may  think  necessary.”  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  was  stated  that  of 
the  thirty-four  architects  or  firms  of  architects  in 
Aberdeen,  only  fourteen  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Architects,  and  that  out  of  thirty-three  slaters  only 
eleven  had  agreed  to  the  articles  ; and  special 
objection  was  made  to  two  of  the  demands  by  the 
architects,  viz.,  that  any  renewal  or  repairs  in  con- 
nexion with  which  a plan  had  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Town  Council,  must  be  carried  out  by  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Architects,  and  that  all  repairs,  the 
total  cost  of  which  would  exceed  25/.  should  be 
done  through  one  of  the  members  of  their  asso- 
ciation. 

The  New  Government  Offices.— In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Whitmore 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  he 
could  state  what  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
ensure  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Brydon  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment offices.— Mr.  Akers-Douglas : To  my  great 
regret  both  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Brydon,  the  archi- 
tects originally  selected  to  carry  out  the  building  of 
the  new  War  Office  and  the  Government  offices  in 
Parliament-street  have  recently  died.  My  hon. 
friend  will  remember  that  Sir  John  Taylor  was 
specially  appointed  to  act  with  them  as  consulting 
architect.  In  the  case  of  the  War  Office,  Mr.  Clyde 
Young,  the  son  and  partner  of  the  original  architect, 
is  now  carrying  out  the  work  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  John  Taylor.  No  definite  decision  has  been  come 
to  with  regard  to  the  Government  offices  in  Parlia- 
ment-street, the  question  being  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Treasury  and  of  my  Department. 
The  completed  plans  and  drawings  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Office  of  Works,  and  can  be  carried  out 
either  by  the  Department’s  architects  or  by  an 
architect  specially  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Tracing  Cloth.— Messrs.  L.  & c.  Hardmuth 
send  us  a sample  of  their  “ Kohinoor  Tracing 
Cloth,”  which  seems  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory 
to  work  on — as  satisfactory,  that  is  to  say,  as 
tracing  cloth  can  be — and  has  the  merit  ot  very 
complete  transparency. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— The 
annual  conversazione  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  was  held  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  on  Friday  last,  the 
numerous  guests  being  received  by  the  President 
and  Miss  Langdon.  The  evening  passed  off  most 
successfully,  and  the  string  band  of  the  Roval 
Engineers  played  an  admirable  selection  of  music. 
The  illuminated  address  recently  presented  to  the 
Institution  by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  was  exhibited  in  the  central  hall. 

School  of  Ai  chitecture  and  Applied  Art, 
Liverpool.— An  exhibition  of  work  done  by 
students  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  School  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Appl  ed  Art  during  the  past  session  was 
jjjened  on  I he  14th  inst.  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  school,  it  may  be  men- 
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tioned,  is  held  at  University  College,  and  the 
exhibition  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  the 
City  of  Liverpool  School  of  Architecture  and 
Applied  Art.  There  are  architectural  designs, 
modelling,  decorative  designs,  examples  of  stained 
glass,  copper  work,  some  examples  of  enamels, 
which  branch  was  only  started  this  year,  and  also 
some  examples  of  wood  carving,  wrought  iron,  and 
other  crafts.  Councillor  John  Lea,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Pro- 
fessor Simpson  (University  College),  director  of  the 
school,  and  Messrs.  Allen,  John,  J.  M'Nair,  Rath- 
bone,  instructors.  The  Chairman  having  expressed 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  Lord  Mayor  present,  Pro- 
fessor Simpson  said  there  were  seventy-three  stu- 
dents attending  the  day  classes  at  the  school  and  171 
the  evening  classes,  a total  of  244  during  the  past 
session.  This  was  fairly  satisfactory,  considering 
the  limited  accommodation  at  their  disposal  for 
students.  The  principal  aim  of  the  school  was  the 
special  attention  given  to  arts  and  crafts  allied  to 
architecture,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
nowadays  that  students,  apprentices,  and  others 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  their  crafts  and  their  methods  of 
working  them,  which  in  the  old  days  of  apprentice- 
ship system  were  learned  only  in  the  workshop.  A 
point  he  wished  to  emphasise  was  the  great  advan- 
tage of  such  a school  to  architects,  manufacturers, 
and  others,  and  he  felt  that  persons  in  these  walks 
of  life  who  had  the  power  of  placing  work  should 
take  advantage  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  students 
who  had  been  trained  in  such  a school  as  this.  On 
the  Continent  manufacturers  and  others  were  closely 
in  touch  with  the  higher  technical  schools,  and  it  was 
due  to  this  fact  that  great  strides  commercially 
had  been  made  in  Continental  countries.— The 
Lord  Mayor  said  that  his  connexion  with  that 
school  was  very  small.  For  three  years  he  served 
on  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  and 
amongst  the  money  grants  which  that  Committee 
gave  to  various  portions  of  the  l mversity  was  one 
of  1,000/.  annually  towards  this  special  department 
of  the  University,  viz.,  architecture  and  applied  art. 
He  also  found  that  an  additional  grant  of  400/.  had 
been  given  this  year  consequent  on  the  very  great 
work  the  school  was  doing.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  school  was  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  attendance  good.  The  classes  included  no 
fewer  than  twenty  different  crafts,  which  showed 
that  they  were  really  trying  to  embrace  all  the 
objects  which  would  be  benehcial  to  the  trade  of 
the  city.  

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Bradford  building  Trade  dispute. 

So  far  says  the  Bradford  Observer,  there  is  no  sign 
nf  either  the  Master  Builders' Association  or  the 
v arious  operative  societies  giving  way  on  the  points 
at  issue,  and  to  this  extent  the  situation  remains 
practically  unchanged.  If  anything,  both  sides 
annear  to  be  even  more  uncompromising  in  their 
atUlude  than  when  the  trouble  first  arose  The 
employers  still  express  their  willingness  to  refer  the 
wZle  subject  to  arbitration,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  prospect  as  yet  of  their  offer  being  accepted. 
When  this  proposal  was  original  y introduced  the 
refusal  to  entertain  it  was  practically  unanimous 
On  Mav  I when  the  notices  came  into  operation,  the 
approximate  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment was  1,400,  comprising  700  masons  300  joiners 
and  carpenters,  150  labourers  50  bricklayers,  and 
100  non  union  men.  During  the  course  of  the  dis- 
pute, however,  this  total  has  almost  been  diminished 
to  half  the  number,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
societies  which  have  the  advantage  of  a complete 
organisation  throughout  the  country  Speaking 
generally,  the  building  trades  are  reported  to  be  m 
a tolerably  flourishing  condition,  and  through  the 
agency  of  branches  of  the  operative  societies  in 
other  Litres,  the  workmen  affected  by  the  dispute 
are  gradually  being  drafted  out  of  the  town.  In 
only5 a comparatively  few  instances  have  they  re- 
ined to  Bradford.  Accordingly,  the  Society  of 
Sperative  Masons  had  yesterday  about  350  names 
on  their  books  instead  of  the  700  of  six  weeks 
ago  The  union  officials  state  that  m all  these 
oases  the  men  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  conditions  which  they  are  advocatmg_  ,n 
Bradford.  The  Amalgamated  Society 
centers  and  Joiners  report  a simil. 
though  in  this  case  the  proportion  of  departures 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  large  as  amongst 
the  masons  However,  instead  of  300  or  350 
members,  the  roll-call  does  not  now  show  more 
than*  about  =50.  Not  only  are  the  men  taking  up 
employment  elsewhere  as  opportunity  occurs,  but 
Shat  is  still  more  satisfactory  from  their  point  of 


transfers  to  other  towns  is  naturally  not  so  great, 
but  in  the  aggregate  the  total,  week  by  week, 
steadily  becomes  less.  A few  of  the  operatives  have 
resumed  work  in  Bradford,  but  all  the  public  works 
of  the  city  remain  at  a standstill,  these  including  the 
Cartwright  Memorial  Hall,  the  Corporation  Markets 
extension,  the  new  Conditioning-house,  and  the  new 
Central  Fire  Station. 

The  Bricklayers’  Strike,  Norwich.— Taking 
the  carpenters’  settlement  as  a precedent,  the 
masters  have  recently  offered  the  bricklayers, 
whose  strike  is  now  in  its  second  year,  an  advance 
of  a halfpenny  an  hour,  to  begin  on  January  i,  the 
settlement  to  be  operative  for  four  years,  dating 
from  June  i last.  This  offer,  however,  was  accom- 
panied by  various  conditions  designed  mainly  to 
prevent  those  vexatious  disputes  which  have 
formerly  arisen  among  different  classes  of  workmen, 
notably  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  as  to  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  their  respective  duties.  The 
men  would  prefer  that  the  halfpenny  per  hour 
should  begin  with  the  resumption  of  work ; and 
that  the  conditions,  some  of  which  they  are  strongly 
averse  to,  should  be  settled  by  conference  after- 
wards. However,  they  have  held  a meeting  on  the 
subject  at  their  headquarters,  the  Pigeons,  Charing 
Cross,  and  we  are  informed  unofficially  that  they 
practically  agreed  to  accept  the  masters'  terms. 
The  result  has  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the 
masters,  but  we  believe  the  strike  may  be  regarded 
as  ended. — Eastern  Daily  Press. 

Labourers’  Strike,  Clevedok,  Somerset- 
shire.— The  masons’  labourers  have  struck  for  an 
advance  of  wages  from  qjd.  to  5d.  per  hour.  The 
masters  have  offered  4W.,  making  a weekly  wage, 
full  time,  of  1/.  is.  6d.— which,  they  assert,  is  as 
much  as  can  at  present  be  paid  for  unskilled 
labour.  The  labourers  urge  that  the  pay  in  Bristol 
is  5d.  per  hour,  and  that  certain  contractors  in 
Clevedon,  who  come  from  a distance,  pay  that  sum. 
About  forty  labourers  are  involved. 
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“clearance ” are  being  dealt  with,  so  that  evidently 
the  operatives  are  settling  down  to  their  new  em- 
ployment, with  no  immediate  idea  of  returning  to 
Bradford.  Tile  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  regard  the  situa- 
tion with  some  degree  of  equanimity.  According 
to  the  returns  for  the  current  month,  the  society 
have  a total  membership  of  over  67,000,  and  a 
Leral  fund  of  230,000!.,  whilst  last  year,  without 
anvZecial  levy,  they  expended  about  30,000!.  in  a 
sS  onS’agafnst  the  employers  at  Belfast. 
In  the  case  of  the  branches  of  the  budding  trade 
which  are  not  so  highly  organised,  the  percentage  of 


LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  ARCHITECTS. 

The  case  of  Portsmouth  v.  Seward  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords  Justices 
Rigby  and  Collins  on  the  14th  inst.,  on  the  appeal 
of  the  defendant  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  in  the  Chancery  Division,  dated  May  14, 
1901. 

Mr.  Warrington,  K.C.,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
this  was  an  appeal  by  the  defendant  from  an  inter- 
locutory order  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  granting  an 
injunction  until  judgment  or  further  order  restrain- 
ing the  defendant  from  carrying  on  business  as  an 
architect  at  Swansea.  The  order  was  founded  on 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  defendant,  and 
made  on  January  9,  1899,  by  the  defendant  and  his 
then  partner  upon  the  sale  by  them  to  the  plaintiff 
of  a business  which  they  were  then  carrying  on  at 
Swansea,  and  the  question  their  lordships  had  to 
determine  was  a question  on  the  construction  of 
the  agreement,  the  facts  being  admitted.  The  facts 
were  these  Prior  to  January  9,  1889,  the  de- 
fendant, Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  and  Mr.  George 
Thomas  were  practising  as  architects  and  sur- 
veyors at  Swansea  and  at  Cardiff,  and  the  plaintiff 
Henrv  Charles  Portsmouth  was  employed  by  them 
in  their  Swansea  business.  In  that  state  of  things 
Messrs.  Seward  & Thomas  agreed  to  make  over  to 
the  plaintiff  their  Swansea  business,  they  continuing 
their  Cardiff  business,  and  the  agreement  of 
January  9,  1889  was  entered  into  for  that  purpose. 
By  the  agreement  Messrs  Seward  & Thomas  bound 
themselves  to  discontinue  practising  in  Swansea, 
and  not  to  open  or  encourage  any  one  to  open  an 
office  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  practice  as 
architects  and  surveyors  in  Swansea  so  long  as 
Portsmouth  should  remain  in  practice  there,  except 
only  that  they  reserved  the  right  to  act  in  all  cases 
in  which  they  might  be  called  upon  or  specially 
invited  to  act  in  either  branch  of  their  profession. 
There  was  no  stipulation  that  they  were  not  to 
ask  for  business  in  Swansea,  but  they  were  not 
to  open  any  office  there.  Immediately  after  that 
agreement  Messrs.  Seward  & Thomas  gave  up 
their  business  in  Swansea,  and  they  had  never 
had  an  office  there  since,  and  they  had  never 
since  practised  in  Swansea.  But  in  August  of  last 
year  the  Swansea  Harbour  Trust,  which  was  an 
important  public  body  in  the  town,  issued  an  adver- 
tisement which  went  broadcast  over  the  whole  of 
the  country,  asking  for  architects  to  send  in  designs 
for  new  offices  which  they  were  proposing  to  erect. 
Mr.  Seward,  who  was  then  carrying  on  business 
alone,  saw  the  advertisement  in  one  of  the  building 
trade  papers.  The  effect  of  the  advertisement  was 
that  two  premiums  were  offered,  the  first  100 /.  and 
the  second  50/.,  and  that  the  architect’s  commission 
would  be  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  to  include  all 
sketches,  estimates,  and  specifications,  and  to 
involve  personal  superintendence  of  the  work  as 
architect.  It  was  also  provided  that  should  the 
author  of  the  selected  design  be  appointed  architect, 
the  premium  was  to  merge  in  and  form  part  of  the 
commission.  Mr.  Seward  sent  in  designs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  and  the  plaintiff  also  sent  in 
designs,  there  being  ninety-seven  altogether  sent  in. 
The  committee  to  whom  they  were  referred  selected 
six  designs,  amongst  them  being  the  defendant's, 


but  the  plaintiff’s  design  was  not  accepted.  Ulti- 
mately, the  committee  accepted  the  defendant's 
design.  Having  accepted  his  design  on 
February  6 last,  the  clerk  wrote  requesting 
him  to  send  in  his  detailed  drawings,  specifica- 
tions and  quantities.  There  for  the  moment 
the  matter  ended.  The  defendant  would  probably 
be  employed  to  do  the  work,  and  unless  he  was 
restrained  from  doing  it  he  intended  to  do  it  if  he 
was  employed.  The  question  to  be  determined  was 
whether  that  agreement  prevented  Mr.  Seward  from 
undertaking  this  business.  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich 
had  granted  an  injunction  which  would  prevent  him 
from  undertaking  the  work,  and  it  was  from  that 
order  that  he  appealed. 

Lord  Justice  Collins  : Is  there  any  evidence  as  to 
how  long  the  work  will  take  ? 

Mr.  Warrington  : No,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to 
that. 

Lord  Justice  Collins  : It  does  not  involve  his 
taking  an  office  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Warrington  : No,  he  does  not  intend  to  open 
an  office.  He  would  merely  be  the  superintending 
architect.  It  clearly  does  not  hurt  the  plaintiff 
because  he  competed  and  was  not  accepted,  and, 
therefore,  the  defendant  is  not  preventing  the  plain- 
tiff from  getting  work  he  otherwise  would  have  got. 
I ask  your  lordship  to  say  that  the  agreement  does 
not  apply  to  this  case.  I contend  that  all  the  agree- 
ment does  is  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  holding 
himself  out  as  a local  practitioner,  and  that  is  what 
the  defendant  has  not  done. 

Mr.  Renshaw,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Christopher 
James),  submitted  that  the  decision  of  the  learned 
judge  in  the  Court  below  was  right  One  of  the 
conditions  was  that  the  architect  was  to  personally 
superintend  the  work,  and  by  so  doing  Mr.  Seward 
would  be  practising  as  an  architect  in  Swansea  in 
breach  of  the  agreement.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
he  was  ever  called  upon  or  specially  invited  to  act 
in  the  matter,  and  therefore  this  did  not  come 
within  the  exception. 

Their  lordships,  without  calling  upon  counsel  for 
a reply,  said  the  agreement  expressly  provided  that 
if  any  one  wished  the  defendant  to  act  for  him  in 
Swansea  he  was  not  to  be  restrained  from  acting. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  defendant  from 
sending  in  designs  in  the  competition,  and  if  he  was 
successful  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
undertaking  the  work  if  requested  to  do  so. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  and  the 
order  of  the  Court  below  discharged. 


ACTION  BY  A VENDOR  AGAINST 
PURCHASER  FOR  SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE 
OF  CONTRACT. 

Mr.  JUSTICE  Farwell,  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  the  13th  inst.,  delivered  a considered  judgment 
in  the  case  of  Greenhalgh  v.  Brindley,  which  raised 
the  somewhat  important  question  as  to  the  duty  of 
a vendor  to  disclose  to  a purchaser  a contract  with 
reference  to  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  pre- 
mises sold. 

The  material  [facts  were  these  : — The  action  was 
by  a vendor  for  specific  performance  of  a contract 
in  writing,  dated  October  4,  1900,  for  the  purchase 
by  the  defendant  of  twelve  houses  in  Florence- 
street,  Stockport.  The  contract  was  an  open  one, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to 
it,  the  plaintiff  wrote  to  the  defendant  on  August  27 
stating  that  the  houses  were  four  years  old,  and  in 
September  the  defendant  visited  and  saw  the  houses 
for  herself.  The  property  abuts  on  Florence-street, 
and  contains  windows  looking  over  the  street 
on  to  public  recreation  grounds  which  were 
vested  in  the  Corporation  of  Stockport  under 
conveyance  dated  in  1873,  and  subject  to 
covenants  which  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings 
thereon  and  their  use  for  any  other  purpose  than 
recreation  grounds  without  the  consent  of  the 
grantors.  Nothing  was  said  either  in  the  negotia- 
tions or  in  the  contract  with  reference  to  the  access 
of  light  to  the  windows.  After  the  contract  the 
defendant  ascertained  that  the  plaintiff  had  entered 
into  a deed  of  covenant  with  the  Corporation  dated 
February  10,  1900,  and  on  this  ground  declined  to 
perform  the  contract.  The  deed  of  covenant  was 
made  between  the  Corporation  of  Stockport  of  the 
first  part,  a Mr.  Walmsley,  the  mortgagee  of  the 
houses,  of  the  second  part,  and  the  plaintiff  (the 
owner)  of  the  third  part,  under  which  the  plaintiff 
as  owner  covenanted  with  the  Corporation  to  pay 
them  the  yearly  sum  of  is.  on  March  25th  in  each 
year,  the  plaintiff  and  his  mortgagee  declaring  that 
each  of  such  payments  was  a fresh  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  plaintiff  was  not  as  owner  entitled  as 
of  right  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  light  or  air  to 
any  windows  or  lights  in  the  southerly  walls  of  the 
said  houses  over  or  from  the  recreation  ground.  It 
was  also  declared  that  in  case  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  said  sum  of  is.  in  any  year,  the  fact  of  such  non- 
payment should  not  be  taken  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  rights  of  the  Corporation  to  obstruct  on  their 
own  land  the  admission  of  the  light  and  air  to  the 
said  lights  or  windows  of  the  houses  in  question 
No  purchaser  would  be  bound  by  the  covenant  to 
pay  contained  in  this  deed  but  as  against  a purchaser 
with  notice,  the  deed  would  have  the  effect  of  a 
consent  in  writing  within  Section  3 of  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act  granted  by  the  Corporation  and  accepted 
by  the  purchaser  and  continuing  until  determined 
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by  notice  of  repudiation.  The  defendant,  as 
purchaser,  contended  that  she  was  prejudiced 
by  the  deed  by  losing  four  years  of  the  statutory 
period,  and  by  being  compelled  to  give  notice  of 
repudiation  with  the  consequent  probability  of 
exciting  the  Corporation  to  block  the  lights  at  once. 

Mr.  Justice  Farwell  held  that  a contract  for  the 
sale  of  a house  with  windows  looking  over  the  land 
of  a third  person  implies  no  representation  of 
warranty  that  the  windows  were  entitled  to  the 
access  of  light  over  such  land.  Jf  such  access  had 
in  fact  been  enjoyed  for  the  statutory  period,  then 
the  property  had  the  easement  of  light  ; but  an 
access  for  ten  years  created  nothing  at  all.  He 
found,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  ground  on 
which  he  could  refuse  to  grant  specific  performance 
or  on  which  he  could  give  the  defendant  compensa- 
tion. He,  however,  made  no  order  as  to  costs, 
because  he  thought  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have 
informed  the  defendant  before  the  contract  of  his 
covenant  with  the  Corporation,  and  left  her  to  judge 
for  herself  whether  it  was  or  was  not  advantageous 
to  the  property. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiff 
without  costs. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn,.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  T.  T.  Methold 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkins, 
K.C.,and  the  Hon.  Frank  Russell  for  the  defendant. 


THE  VIBRATION  CASE  AT  LEYTON. 

The  case  of  Hawlces  v.  the  Leyton  Urban  District 
Council  was  in  the  list  to  be  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  Mon- 
day, the  17th  inst. 

Mr.  H.  Terrell,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
said  that  the  matter  was  before  his  Lordship  on  the 
last  occasion  on  May  14,  on  an  application  by  the 
defendants  to  suspend  the  operation  of  a writ  of 
sequestration  granted  by  his  lordship  and  confirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  for  breach  of  an  injunction 
to  restrain  a nuisance  caused  to  the  plaintiff  in  the 
use  by  the  defendants  of  gas  plant  in  connexion 
with  their  electric  lighting  works.  His  lordship 
then  made  an  order  staying  the  operation  of  the 
writ  over  that  day.  The  learned  counsel  read 
affidavits  to  the  court  which  showed  what  the 
defendants  were  doing  to  substitute  steam  plant  for 
gas  plant,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  other  side  his 
lordship  further  stayed  the  operation  of  the  seques- 
tration for  eighteen  months,  with  liberty  to  either 
party  to  apply  in  the  meantime.  It  was  stated 
that  the  gas  plant  had  been  disconnected  and  the 
defendants  were  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
present  and  the  last  application,  which  were 
directed  to  be  included  in  the  same  taxation  as 
the  costs  of  the  order  for  sequestration. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT  : 

WHAT  IS  AN  “ACCIDENT”? 

A JUDGMENT  of  considerable  importance  was 
delivered  on  Monday  by  Judge  Stonor  at  Mary- 
lebone  County  Court.  The  applicant  in  the  case 
was  Richard  Perry,  a carpenter  and  joiner, 
14,  Napier-road,  College  Park,  N.W.,  and  he  had 
brought  an  action  under  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Act  against  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons,  Hythe- 
road  Works,  and  High-road,  Willesden  Green, 
N.W.,  the  claim  being  in  respect  of  personal 
injuries  said  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  applicant 
while  in  the  respondents’  service. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  clearly  stated  in  the 
judgment,  which  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  applicant  in  this  case  is  a carpenter  and 
joiner,  and  was  on  September  18  last  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  respondents.  At  the  trial  the  applicant 
deposed  that  on  September  iS  last  he  was  working 
at  the  respondents’  works  making  a large  oak  seat 
or  bench.  He  had  got  the  seat  together,  and  while 
lifting  it  up,  to  see  if  a joint  was  right  underneath, 
he  suddenly  felt  a pain  in  his  side.  He  could  not 
straighten  himself  nor  continue  his  work,  but  had 
to  go  home.  In  consequence  of  the  accident  he 
was  in  bed  for  three  weeks  or  a month,  and  he  was 
still  suffering  from  the  result  of  the  accident.  The 
applicant’s  appearance  at  the  hearing — continued 
his  Honour — corresponded  with  his  evidence.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  actual  disease  in  the  appli- 
cant. It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  respon- 
dents that  the  accident,  or  at  all  events  the  effects  of 
it,  were  partly  caused  by  the  applicant’s  stoutness  and 
unwieldiness — in  other  words,  his  general  condition 
of  body — and  that  the  applicant  was  therefore 
barred  from  recovering  in  this  action.  The  case  of 
Lloyd  v.  Sugg  & Co.,  1900,  1 Q.B.,  481,  Senhouse's 
Cases  II.,  p.  5,  however,  shows  clearly  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  supposing  that  the  accident  had  been 
caused  partly  by  the  applicant’s  condition  of  body 
or  even  by  actual  disease.  There  could,  therefore, 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  applicant  was 
entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Act  if  the 
“ accident”  came  within  the  Act,  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
regularly  paid  to  him  until  January  5 — more  than 
three  months — by  the  respondents  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  insurance  company  in  which-  the 
latter  were  insured.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
to  be  decided  in  this  action  is  whether  the  injuries 
which  the  applicant  received  arose  from  an  “ acci- 
dent "within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  “ accident,” 
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its  definition  'in  every  dictionary,  and  its  use  in 
common  parlance,  and  in  the  absence — as  far 
as  I can  see — of  any  provision  in  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  narrowing  its  signification,  or 
requiring  it  to  be  narrowed,  I should  have  no 
hesitation  in  finding  that  the  fact  of  being  disabled 
from  work  by  rimply  lifting  a seat  through  strain- 
ing or  injuring  the  muscles  of  the  back  without  any 
unusual  or  unreasonable  exertion  was  an  “ accident  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  ; and  the  breaking 
or  injuring  a muscle  or  other  portion  of  the  human 
frame  in  the  due  execution  of  the  employer’s  work 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  the  breaking  or  in- 
juring any  tool  or  instrument  under  the  like  cir- 
cumstances; and,  therefore,  that  the  employer  would 
be  equally  liable  under  the  Act  in  both  cases  for 
any  consequent  evil  results  to  the  workmen  em- 
ployed. If,  therefore,  the  point  were  untouched  by 
judicial  decisions,  I should  certarinly  find  for  the 
applicant.  There  are,  however,  several  recent 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  point  to  a 
different  conclusion,  and  show  that  the  learned 
Judges  of  that  Court  are  of  opinion  that  a narrower 
construction  ought  to  prevail,  but  the  exact  ground 
of  that  opinion,  I regret  to  say,  I have  failed  to 
discover.  I refer  particularly  to  the  cases  of 
Hensey  v.  White,  1900,  1 Q.B.,  4S1,  Sen- 
house's  Workmen's  Compensation  Cases  II., 
p.  1 ; Walker  v.  The  LilliesTiall  Coal  Company, 
1900,  2 Q.B , 401,  Senhouse’s  Workmen's 

Compensation  Cases  21  ; and  Timmins  v.  Leeds 
Forge  Company,  16  T.L.R.,  521,  Senhouse's  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Case3  II.,  p.  10.  In  the  first 
two  cases  the  Court  decided  in  favour  of  the 
respondents,  and  in  the  last  case  in  favour  of  the 
applicant,  but  on  the  ground  that  some  planks  had 
been  unexpectedly  frozen  to  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently required  unforeseen  and  unusual  exer- 
tions from  the  applicant  in  lifting  them.  Indepen- 
dently of  special  circumstances  like  those  I have 
just  mentioned,  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  these  and 
other  cases  has  held,  as  I understand,  that  to  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  an  " accident  ” must 
be  from  some  external  cause,  resulting  directly  in 
injury ; eg.,  a blow  through  a miss  hit  (Lloyd 
v.  Sugg),  or  a sudden  frost  (Simmins  v.  The 
Leeds  Forge  Company),  and  not  from  internal 
causes  directly,  as  in  the  cases  of  reasonable 
personal  exertions  in  working  engines  (Hensey  v. 
White)  or  the  handling  of  usual  materials  and  ap- 
pliances (Walker  v.  the  Lillieshall  Coal  Company). 
In  the  present  case  the  accident — for  accident  it 
was,  whether  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  or  not 
— was  the  internal  injury  to  the  applicant  in  the 
muscles  of  his  back,  through  the  movements  of  his 
body  in  the  usual  and  reasonable  exertion  of  lifting 
a bench  under  perfectly  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  I can  see  no  material  distinction  between  it  and 
the  cases  of  Hensey  v.  White,  and  Walker  v.  The 
Lillieshall  Coal  Company,  and  I feel  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  those,  and  also 
in  other  cases,  to  find  for  the  respondents. 


DISPUTE  ON  A CONTRACT. 

The  case  of  the  Brush  Electrical  Engineering 
Company  v.  the  Governor  of  Malta  came  before  a 
specially  constituted  Court  of  King's  Bench,  com- 
posed of  Justices  Bruce,  Kennedy,  and  Phillimore, 
for  judgment  on  the  iqth  inst.  The  case  was 
argued  before  Justices  Kennedy  and  Phillimore  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  as  their  Lordships  differed,  an 
additional  [Judge  (Mr.  Justice  Bruce)  was  called  in 
and  the  matter  re-argued. 

The  case  came  before  the  Court  in  the 
form  of  a special  case,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  differences  having  arisen  between  the 
Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Company,  Limited, 
and  the  Governor  of  Malta  in  respect  of  claims 
made  against  the  latter  under  a contract  of 
March  22,  1895,  the  matter  was  referred,  under  the 
arbitration  clause  in  the  contract,  to  Mr.  E.  Man- 
ville.  It  appeared  that  the  claimants  undertook  to 
execute  certain  works  for  the  supply  of  electricity 
in  Malta,  and  Sir  W.  H.  Preece,  K.C.B.,  acted  as 
consulting  engineer  from  time  to  time,  when  certifi- 
cates were  given  by  him  and  payments  made  for 
work  done.  On  November  20,  1S97,  the  consulting 
engineer  gave  the  claimants  two  final  certificates, 
the  first  certifying  the  sum  due  to  the  claimants, 
being  the  final  balance  less  one-fifth  of  the  total 
amount  for  the  contract  price  deducted  therefrom  ; 
and  the  second  certifying  that  the  whole  of 
the  works  had  been  completed  and  had  worked  satis- 
factorily for  six  months  from  completion,  and  that 
the  other  obligations  of  the  claimants  had  been  per- 
formed, and  that  the  above-mentioned  one-fifth  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  contract  price  was  then  due 
to  the  claimants.  In  ascertaining  the  amounts  so 
certified,  the  consulting  engineer  deducted  from  the 
total  price  of  the  work  as  determined  by  him  the 
sum  of  450/.  as  damages  for  delays  under  the  con- 
tract. The  respondent,  the  Governor  of  Malta,  had 
offered  to  pay  the  total  amount  certified  by  the 
engineer,  less  a sum  of  1,000/.  (in  addition 
to  the  450/.  already  deducted),  which  he 
claimed  to  be  entitled  to  set  off  as  liquidated 
damages  for  delay.  On  June  x,  1900,  the  parties 
appeared  before  the  arbitrator,  when  the  claimants 
professed  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  their  claim 
for  the  total  amount  of  the  invoices  sent  by  them  to 
the  engineer,  less  certain  deductions  which  they  had 
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allowed.  In  particular  they  proposed  to  give 
evidence  to  show  that  the  engineer  had  not  cor- 
rectly estimated  the  value  of  additions  and  deduc- 
tions in  accordance  with  paragraph  35  of  the 
contract.  The  respondent  contended  that  such 
evidence  was  not  admissible.  On  his  part 
the  respondent  proposed  to  give  evidence 
to  show  that  he  was  entitled  to  deduct  the 
further  sum  of  1,100/.  as  liquidated  damages 
for  delay  as  provided  under  the  contract.  The 
claimants  contended  that  such  evidence  wa3 
not  admissible.  The  questions  of  law  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  were  (1)  whether  the  engi- 
neer’s certificate  was  a condition  precedent  to  the 
claimants' right  to  recover  under  the  contract;  (2) 
whether  the  engineer's  certificate  was  binding  and 
conclusive  between  the  parties  with  regard  to  the 
points  raised  in  the  statement ; (3)  whether  the 
engineer’s  certificate  was  binding  and  conclusive 
between  the  parties  with  regard  to  the  amount  due 
to  the  claimants  apart  from  the  question  of  damages 
for  delay ; (4)  whether  the  engineer’s  certificate 
was  binding  and  conclusive  between  the  parties 
with  regard  to  the  amount  due  to  the  respondent  in 
respect  of  damages  for  delay. 

Mr.  Justice  Bruce  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  in 
giving  judgment,  having  stated  the  facts,  said  it 
was  unnecessary  to  answer  question  (1)  of  the 
special  case  because  their  subsequent  answers 
showed  their  opinion.  Their  answer  to  the  second 
question  was  “ No.”  the  answer  to  the  third  ••  Yes,” 
and  the  answer  to  the  fourth  “ No.” 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  dissented  with  the  majority 
of  the  Court  on  its  finding  as  to  the  third  question/ 

No  order  was  made  as  to  costs. 


ACTION  BY  BRIGHTON  BUILDERS 
AGAINST  BUILDING-OWNER. 

A Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed 
of  Justices  Bruce  and  Phillimore,  on  the  12th  inst. 
disposed  of  the  case  of  Sattin  and  another  v.  Poole 
on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiffs,  a firm  of  builders 
carrying  on  business  in  Brighton,  from  a decision 
of  Mr.  Verey,  the  Official  Referee,  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  plaintiffs  against  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Geo.  Thomas  Poole,  also  of  Brighton,  on  a 
contract  under  which  the  plaintiffs  carried  out 
certain  building  work  on  the  St.  James's  Restaurant, 
in  St.  James's  - street,  Brighton,  of  which  the 
defendant  was  the  owner. 

It  appeared  that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  in 
question  the  plaintiffs  undertook  to  reconstruct  the 
building  within  a specified  time  limit,  the  penalty 
of  exceeding  which  was  12/.  a week  should  the 
architect  (Mr.  Clayton  Botham,  of  Brighton) 
not  give  the  usual  certificate  for  extension  of 
time.  The  defendant  paid  for  everything  in  con- 
nexion with  the  work  except  a balance  of  6S1/.  due 
to  the  plaintiffs,  but  in  regard  to  this  he  claimed 
231/.  by  way  of  penalties,  and  paid  450/.  into  court 
as  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  plaintiffs’  claim. 
The  case  went  before  the  Official  Referee  upon 
the  point  as  to  whether  the  penalties  could  be 
deducted  under  Clause  24  of  the  contract.  The 
Official  Referee  held  that  the  contractor  had 
failed  to  complete  within  the  time  that 
the  architect  certified  that  the  work  could 
have  been  reasonably  completed,  and  that  the 
defendant  under  Clause  24  of  the  contract  was 
entitled  to  deduct  from  the  sum  due  from  him  to 
the  plaintiffs  a sum  exceeding  231/.,  the  balance  of 
the  claim,  after  payment  into  court  of  450/.  He 
accordingly  entered  judgment  for  the  defendant. 
From  this  decision  the  plaintiffs  appealed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Official  Referee  had  refused  to  hear 
the  evidence  offered  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  to 
show  that  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  owner,  or 
by  his  architect,  in  ordering  extras,  in  supplying 
material  after  the  specified  date,  in  delay  in  the 
selection  of  stone  to  be  used,  and  in  the  alteration  of 
plans. 

In  the  result  their  lordships  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  Official  Referee  and  dismissed  the  appeal. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Mr.  Frank  Dodd  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  (appellants),  and  Mr.  Herbert  Reid,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Kisch  for  the  defendant  (respondent). 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  of  patented  inventions. 

3,009.— Pendant,  Bracket,  and  Similar 
Lamps  : W.  Falmdrich.— In  order  that  the  hanging 
pipes  and  fittings  may  be  partially  hidden  with  the 
globes  or  shades  by  way  of  giving  the  dropping 
effect  of  electrical  lamps,  and  that  the  metal  fittings 
may  be  placed  out  of  the  course  of  the  products  of 
combustion,  it  is  arranged  that  the  globe  or  shade 
shall  be  joined  to  the  holder,  or  clips,  by  means  of 
an  engagement  between  a flange  upon  its  upper 
end  and  screw  bolts  or  screws,  whilst  the  burner  is 
joined  to  the  arm,  or  arms,  of  the  gasalier  or  pen- 
dant with  rods  or  tubes.  For  a globe  which  has  an 
open  lower  end  a thumb-piece  is  provided  for  the 
turning  of  the  gas-cock,  but  for  a globe  that  is 
closed  beneath,  the  gas-cock  should  be  mounted 
upon  one  of  the  bracket  or  pendant  arm3,  side 
openings  being  made  near  the  base  of  the  globe  for 
supplying  air  and  facilitating  access  to  the  burner. 
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3,023. — Lifting  Apparatus  for  Cranes  : J. 
Fielding. — One  end  of  the  hoisting  chain  is  passed 
around  a pulley  and  another  pulley  upon  the  shaft, 
for  attachment  to  the  jib  ; the  other  end  is  passed 
around  a pulley  and  another  pulley  upon  the  shaft, 
and  so  to  the  end  of  the  jib  and  the  crane-hook  ; 
the  jib  is  thereby  partly  sustained  by  the  load  and 
stays  at  a constant  level  when  the  load  is  luffed  ; to 
the  jib  is  attached  a rope  that  is  passed  around  a 
double  fusee  and  has  at  its  one  end  a weight  for 
balancing  the  jib,  a part  of  the  rope  is  upon  the 
smaller  diameter  and  the  other  part  is  upon  the 
larger  diameter  of  the  fusee  when  the  jib  is  at  its 
highest  position  ; but  they  will  have  changed  their 
relative  places  at  the  extension  of  the  jib,  with  which 
the  balancing  moment  of  the  weight  is  thereby 
increased. 

3,064. — Joints  of  Corrugated  Sheets  : F- 
Smith. — The  inventor  devises  angular  corrugated 
strips  for  joining,  angle-wise,  corrugated  sheets  for 
roofs  and  similar  structures  ; he  forms  ridges  upon 
one  side  of  the  strip  which  will  meet  grooves  at  its 
other  side,  and  in  some  case3  inclines  the  corruga- 
tions to  the  edges  of  the  sheets  and  strips. 

3,094.— Lime  and  other  Kilns  : W.  Spencer.— 
In  the  case  of  shaft-kilns,  air  or  other  combustion- 
supporting gas  is  admitted  at  points  near  the 
openings  through  which  the  fuel  is  charged. 
Vertical  passages  are  made  in  the  wall  of  the  lower 
chamber  and  communicate  between  an  annular 
channel  and  converging  ducts  which  lead  into  the 
narrowed  part  of  the  kiln  over  the  opening  for 
charge  of  the  fuel,  whilst  additional  air-passages 
may  be  made  at  or  near  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
kiln.  If  the  lower  chamber  is  built  into,  or 
surrounded  with  earth,  the  annular  channel  is 
formed  so  as  to  lead  into  the  draw-hole. 

3,123.— A CONTRIVANCE  FOR  WINDOWS  : S.  C. 
Taylor. — For  sliding-sashes  that  can  be  liberated 
from  their  guides,  the  tongues  of  strips  joined  to 
the  lower  sash  will  engage  with  grooves  which 
guide  the  lower  sash,  diagonal  slots  cut  in  the  strips 
engage  with  pins  upon  the  sash  so  that  one  can 
move  the  tongues  into  or  out  of  the  grooves  by 
moving  the  strips  lengthwise,  bolts  provided  with 
handles  and  screwed  through  nuts  will  lock  the 
strips,  and  spring-controlled  hinged  guide-strips  can 
also  be  employed. 

3,144. — Electrical  Telephones  : E.  W.  Brown. 
— The  apparatus  will  serve  for  a transmitter  and  a 
receiver  either  combined  or  separate,  a laminated 
core  is  wound  with  primary  and  secondary  wires  of 
which  the  latter  is  connected  through  the  core  and 
diaphragms  with  a battery,  or  the  former  may  be 
connected  to  line  instead,  a microphone  is  made  of 
lamp-black  or  granulated  carbon,  or  the  diaphragms 
may  be  treated  chemically  ; the  apparatus,  provided 
with  polarising  magnets,  is  mounted  within  a metal- 
lic case  ; a tube,  having  at  one  end  a contact  for 
cutting  in  the  battery  when  the  telephone  is  being 
used,  and  leading  to  a mouthpiece,  is  pivotted  in  the 
case. 

3,227.— A Method  of  Ventilation  : G.  B.  Pye. 
— For  producing  moistened  air  strips  of  fabric  are 
wetted  in  a range  of  superimposed  ring-troughs 
wherein  float-valves  keep  the  water  at  a certain 
level,  air  flows  through  a casing  of  gauze  and  the 
strips  into  a middle  shaft  whence  a fan  or  pump 
draws  it  for  distribution  by  cones  and  trays  which 
will  serve  for  purposes  of  ventilation  independently 
from  the  humidifier  ; in  another  shape  a wetting- 
apparatus  is  disposed  between  the  fan  and  the  dis- 
tributing trays  and  cones. 

3,262. — Treatment  of  Wood  : American  Wood 
Fireproofing  Co. — The  object  of  the  invention  is 
to  prevent  deliquescence  of  the  salts  with  which 
the  prepared  wood  is  impregnated.  A fire-proofing 
solution  containing  borates,  sulphates,  and  phos- 
phates of  the  alkalies  is  recommended,  with  which 
is  mixed  casein  rendered  insoluble  with  the  action 
of  formaldehyde  or  carbonic-acid  gas  ; or  some 
water-repelling  substance,  such  as  an  oil  emulsion, 
or  else  a soluble  soap  may  be  used — fatty  acids 
being  precipitated  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  &c. 

3)3o5.— A Circular-saw  Guard  : D.  Rigby. — 
An  adjustable  guard  that  will  serve  for  saws,  and 
timber,  of  different  sizes  consists  of  a radial  arm 
that  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  has  at  its  end  a 
slotted  plate  on  to  which  the  riving-knife  is  adjust- 
ably bolted.  A slotted  plate  (which  can  be  set 
back  accordingly  with  the  size  of  the  timber)  and  a 
lower  end-piece  having  a roller  hinged  to  the 
slotted  plate  constitute  a front  guard,  which  is  to 
be  folded  backwards  when  the  entire  ■ depth  of  the 
saw  is  needed  for  use. 

3)33I  _A  Contrivance  for  Use  with  Water 
Pipes  : A.  N Uesch-Saxer  and  R.  Niiesch. — To  ob- 
viate freezing  of  water  in  pipes  they  are  emptied 
by  means  of  a double  valve  which  is  mounted  upon 
a hollow  spindle  that  is  joined  to  the  service  pipe 
with  a connecting-box,  as  water  from  the  main 
supply  flows  through  the  upper  part  of  the  valve 
and  an  aperture  between  the  valve-faces  it  reaches 
the  spindle,  which  can  be  lifted  with  a handle  so  as 
to  close  that  portion  of  the  valve  whereupon  the 
water  flows  away  from  the  service  pipe  thrc  ugh  the 
lower  part  of  the  \alve. 

3 34Q — Painters’  and  Similar  Brushes  : Ver- 
linigle  Pinsel/abriken.  — The  lower  ends  of  the 
bristles  are  clamped  with  a cap  or  ferrule  made  of 
sheet-metal  which  is  then  se<  ured  within  the  fixed 


socket  of  the  handle  with  a wire  that  squeezes  the 
sides  of  the  socket  into  a groove  fashioned  in  the 
cap. 

3,371.— A Switch  for  Electrical  Heating: 
E.  F.  Porter. — A compound  switch  is  devised  for 
regulating  an  air-heating  mechanism  which  em- 
bodies a fan  driven  by  electricity  and  electrically- 
heated  wires  (as  specified  in  No.  5,595  of  1891) 
wherein  the  heated  wires  aie  carried  by  the  fan. 
The  current  is  caused  to  flow  to  an  insulated  pivot 
on  which  are  mounted  two  hand-switches,  whereof 
one,  being  jointed,  and  having  a spring,  can  be 
moved  with  its  handle  towards  the  right  so  as  to 
effect  a quick  break  between  its  inner  portion  and  a 
contact-stud  connected  with  the  heating  wires ; 
when  that  switch  is  moved  to  the  contact  for  con- 
ducting current  to  the  heating-wires,  it  impels  the 
other  switch  to  the  first  of  a set  of  studs  that  will 
make  contact  with  the  other  switch  and  so  starts 
the  motor  of  the  fan.  The  latter  switch  can  be 
moved  to  form  contact  with  the  set  of  studs  that 
are  connected  through  resistances  to  the  motor  of 
the  fan,  the  former  switch  being  left  unmoved. 
When  the  latter  switch  has  been  moved  towards  the 
right  hand  for  a disconnexion  of  the  motor  it  at  the 
same  time  moves  a lever  that  projects  from  the 
first-named  contact-stud,  and  a spring  which  forces 
the  two  switches  asunder  thereupon  establishes  a 
quick  break. 

3.378-— A Ventilating  - device  for  Waste 
Water  Pipes:  C.  Furer. — In  order  that  the  water 
may  not  be  drawn  out  from  the  intercepting  trap,  an 
air  inlet  valve  which  will  open  automatically  is 
provided  for  a tapped  ventilating-device  ; the  valve 
casing  is  mounted  upon  the  free  leg  of  an  angular 
pipe  which  is  inserted  into  the  waste  pipe  at  the 
rear  of  the  water  seal  and  is  fitted  with  a bell  valve 
dipped  into  glycerine  or  a non-volatile  liquid  con- 
tained in  a groove  of  the  casing  open  underneath 
for  the  maintenance  of  a vapour-tight  seal,  the 
entrance  of  water  is  obstructed  with  a plate,  and 
gas-tight  joints  are  made. 

3.413- — Combined  Stoves  and  Fireplaces  : 
H.  Steven  and  J.  Colqulioun. — For  a close  stove  and 
an  open  range  combined  a part  of  the  fire-cover  is 
hinged  at  the  back  and  will  fall  down  the  inclined 
flanges  of  another  plate  when  the  cover  is  pushed 
backwards,  so  as  to  afford  a free  passage  for  the 
flue,  but  when  it  is  drawn  forwards  the  hinged  part 
will,  by  reason  of  the  inclines,  assume  a horizontal 
position,  and  the  entrance  to  the  flue  will  be  covered 
by  the  vertical  flange  of  the  plate  or  cover ; other 
inclines  cause  the  entire  fire-cover  to  rise  as  it  is 
being  forced  backwards  and  to  fall  when  it  is  pulled 
forwards,  rebated  diagonal  guide-slides  upon  the 
underside  of  the  hot-plates  at  either  side  of  the  fire 
keep  it  in  its  place ; the  invention,  which  may  be 
applied  also  to  -portable  ranges,  provides  for  a 
closing  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  stove  with  a 
plate  that  runs  in  slotted  brackets  so  as  to  form  a 
rest,  shelf,  or  toasting-rack,  and  for  directing  the 
ashes  into  the  ashpan  by  means  of  the  inclination 
of  the  hinged  upper  part  of  the  door  that  controls 
the  air  supply. 

3,423.— A Discharge-valve  and  Other  Fit- 
tings for  Water-closets  : W.  F.  Propert.—ln 
order  to  ensure  the  discharge  and  flushing  of  the 
basin  at  the  same  time  the  inventor  joins  a collapsi- 
ble chamber  (at  the  bottom  of  the  basin)  which 
carries  a valve  to  a diaphragm  or  piston  pump  by 
means  of  one  pipe,  and  with  another  pipe  joins  the 
piston  pump  to  the  flushing  pipe.  Under  normal 
conditions  a spring  keeps  the  diaphragm  depressed, 
but  as  the  latter  rises  it  exhausts  the  air  from  within 
the  chamber  so  as  to  impel  either  water  or  air  into 
the  flushing  pipe  and  to  start  the  siphon,  the 
gradual  return  of  the  valve  upon  its  seating  is 
effected  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  time-valve  placed 
beneath  the  piston  pump. 

3,436.— A Method  of  Painting  upon  Sur- 
faces : H.  Ruszndk. — The  invention  relates  to  the 
painting  of  designs  in  vertical  lines  upon  walls  and 
other  extended  surfaces  ; a stand  is  fitted  with 
horizontal  shafts,  having  sleeves  in  which  slide  rods 
arranged  in  pairs  and  carrying  yokes  for  pattern- 
rollers,  the  rods  being  joined  together  with  links 
and  sockets  ; the  colour  is  supplied  to  the  rollers 
from  brushes  on  the  yokes,  and  the  rollers  are  fitted 
with  raised  porous  surfaces  made  of  cloth  or  felt, 
or  of  felt  laid  upon  embossed  rolls. 

3.47--— Apparatus  for  Heating  Baths  : T. 
Law. — A hot-air  or  vapour-heating  contrivance  for 
cabinet  baths  comprises  a gas  or  spirit  lamp  or 
stove  of  which  the  cover  is  closed  at  its  top,  and 
which  has  a horizontal  pierced  diaphragm.  If  the 
appliance  is  to  be  put  in  the  bath  some  radial  tubes 
are  inserted  into  the  hood  of  the  heater.  When  it 
is  used  from  without  a pierced  pipe  that  is  held  up 
inside  the  bath  conveys  the  hot  air  or  vapour,  both 
the  hood  and  the  delivery  pipe  being  jacketted. 

3,528.— Tubes  for  Levels  : J.  J.  Hicks.— The 
inventor  seeks  to  obviate  the  bursting  of  the  tube 
through  the  expansion  of  the  contained  fluid  by 
heat.  He  fills  it  in  part  with  solid  matter  :uch  as 
balls,  beads,  &c  , of  metal,  pottery,  glass,  and  other 
rei  stant  materials. 


MEETINGS, 

Saturday,  June  22. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Car/enters.—V isit  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  3 p.m,  | 


Wednesday,  June  26. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/ Works'  Institute  n.  — 
Half-yearly  meeting  of  the  directors.  S p.m. 

Saturday,  June  29. 

Architectural  Association.  —Y isit  to  Colney  Chape 
Convent,  St.  Albans. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  3.— By  Hei’per  & Sons  (at  Ripon). 

Markington,  &c.,  Yorks. — Farnley  Grange  Farm, 

28a.  3r.  gp,  f .£1,670 

June  6.  By  J.  R.  Eve  & Son  (at  Rushden). 
Wymington,  Beds.— The  Lodge  Farm,  184  a.  1 r. 

27  P-,  f- 1,480 

ByLANORiDGE  & Freeman  (at  Maidstone). 

Chatham,  Kent  —Parts  of  White’s  Wood  and 

Bradfield  Wood,  16  a.  3 r.  8 p.,  f 30 

Robin  Hood  Farm,  291  a.  3 r.  29  p.,  f.  2,465 

Aylesfora,  Kent.— Taddington  Wood,  &c.,  150  a. 


2_P*  1 f-- 


Boxley,  Kent. — Enclosures  of  woodlands,  65  a. 
2 r.  u p.,  f..... 

Yalding,  Kent. — Five  freehold  cottages 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Weall  (at  Uxbridge). 

Ruislip,  Middlesex.— St.  Catharine’s  End,  free- 
hold cottage,  farm  buildings,  and  7 a.  o r.  s p. 
Bury-st.,  The  Berries,  f.,  e.r.  20 1.  

Harefield,  Middlesex.— The  Hollies,  and  1 a.  3 r. 

2®  p.,  f , r.  63/. 

June  7.— Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Norwich.— Newmarket-rd..  three  building  sites,  f. 

34  to  44  (even),  Northumberland-st.,  f. 

By  H.  F.  Russell  & Son  (at  Leominster). 

Eardisland,  Hereford.— The  Twyford  Estate, 

176  a.  3 r.  26  p.,  f. 

By  D.  A.  H.  Price  (at  Clacton). 

Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex.— Old-rd.,  seven  plots  of 

building  land,  f. 

By  A.  C.  Loyeys  (at  Exeter). 

Drewsteignton,  Devon.— Wallon  and  Weir  Mill 

Estate,  143  a.  3 r.  13  p.,  f.  

By  Jones,  Lang,  & Co. 

Bishopsgate.— 40  and  41,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without 
and  i,  Victoria-av.,  f.,  r.  960/. 

City  of  London. — 91,  Fore-st.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

200/.,  r.  605/. 

30,  M onkwell-st. , u.t.  274  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  375/.' 

Finsbury  Park.— 31,  Woodstock-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  ios.,  r.  36/.  

By  Toplis  & Harding. 

Paddington.— Bishop'srd.,  i.g.r.  80/.,  u.t.  37V 

yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  

Gloucester-gardens, 


■.  2 1.  . 


25^,  u-t.  37J  yrs., 


June  8.— By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons,  & Peard 
(at  Taunton). 

Trull,  &c.,  Somerset.— Lower  Comeytrowe  Farm, 

137  a.  3r.  37  p.,  f. 

Galmington,  Somerset.  — House, 


• 31  P-i  c. 


cottage,  and 
Tithe  rent  charges  of 


630 


850 

285 


Otterford,  Somerset. 

By  J.  Carter  Jonas  & Sons  (aV Cambridge)." 

Cambridge.  — Coldham's-lane,  two  enclosures  of 

building  land,  32  a.  2 r.  11  p.,  f.  and  c 

June  10.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 

Hampstead.  — Pond-st.,  a freehold  building 

site,  area  9,800  ft 

By  Wm.  Houghton. 

Cavendish-sq.— 13,  Welbeck-st.  and  19,  Little 
Welbeck-mews,  u.t.  31  yrs., g.r.  70 1.,  r.  31  ol 
By  Inman  & Crier. 

Maida  Vale. — 203,  Sutherland-av.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  3/.  ns.  6d.,i.  70/. 

By  Laing  Waters,  Fukniv/ll,  & Co. 

Kensington.— 3,  5,  and  7,  Kinnoul-rd.,  f.,  e.r. 

300/.  

By  Mullett,  Booker,  & Co. 

Edgware-rd. — Nos.  412  and  4x4,  u.t.  24J  yrs., 

g.r.  67/.,  r.  225/.  

Ey  Alex.  Phillips  & Co. 

Kilburn. — 26,  Messina-av.,  u.t.  84J  yrs.,  g.r. 

13  and  21,  Plympton-rd.,  u.t.  88Jyrs.,g.r.  19/.  9s. 
12,  Burton-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  55/. 

Willesden. — 49,  Cobbold-rd.,  f. 

Brompton. — 48,  St.  Oswald’ s-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.,  r.  50/.  

Kensal  Rise.—  23,  49  to  57  (odd),  Earlsmea’d-’rd.', 

u.t.  88  and  87  yrs.,  g.r,  30/.  

By  Ravenshear  & Massey. 

Kilburn.— 10,  Malvern-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r,  8/.,  r 

55^  

By  Renton  & Renton  (at  Harrogate). 

Birstwitb,  &c.,  Yorks.— Crow  Trees  Faim,  83  a. 

2 r.  24  p.,  c 

Slack  Dyke  Farm,  7 a.  o r.  2 p.,  c 

Staupe’s  House  Farm,  14  a.  1 r.  18  p.,  c 

ByC.  B.  Smith,  Sapp,  & Wyatt  (at  Fareham). 

Titchfiel  j,  Hants. — Bedbrook’s  Paddock,  o a 3 r 

2oP.,f. : 

Stephen  Bridge  Enclosure,  7 a.  1 r.  13  p.,  f. 

By  Curtis  & Sharp  (at  East  Ham).. 

East  Ham.— St.  Olave’s-rd.,  &c.,  43  plots  of 

freehold  building  land  (in  lots) 

June  11.— By  David  Burnett  & Co. 

Blackheatb. — Shooter's  Hill-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  68/.,  u.t. 

58^  yrs.,  g.r.  nil 

Hervey-rd.,  i.g.r. 's  30/.,  u.t.  58*  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .. 

Sydenham. — Wells-rd.,&c.,  f.g.r.’s  24/.  16s.,  rever- 
sions in  52  and  54  yrs 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Purley,  Surrey.— Foxley  and  18  a.  1 r.  12  p.,  f. 

Camden  Town.— 89,  York-rd.,  u.t.  59J  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.,  e.r.  4s£ 

Chislehurst,  Kent. — 2,  Summer  Hill  - vil’as.  f.. 
r.  65/ 

Godstone,  Surrey.  — High-rd.,  Oakhurst  and  3 a. 

o r.  24  p.,  f.,  r.  150/ 

By  Fraser  & Heigh. 

Holloway.— 133,  Tufnell  Park-rd.,  u.t.  67  vrs 

g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/ 

By  Walter  Hall. 

Stoke  Newington.— 95  and  97,  Shakespeare-rd  , 


8,500 

r.sfs 


1,185 

650 


635 

870 


61s 

5S5 


22,  1901 


TfeeTfrweire  Bftroizslfrire 


Cf?as.  R.  MMn?)  fcmt  ’ . „ 

H.r.Warirz^  j tClirFiKfferfe 


By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Hampstead. — East  Heath-rd.,  Foley  House,  area 

4 a.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  150/.,  r.  200/.  

1 and  2,  Foley-av., u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  r.  363/. 
Needham  Market,  Suffolk.— Uvedale  Hall  and 


Uvedale  Farm,  25  a.,  f 

Coddenham-rd.,  two  freehold  cottages 

Chelsea. — 31,  Sydney-st.,  f,  r.  65/. 

By  Harland  & Son. 

Edgware,  Middlesex. — High-st.,  the  Manor  Park 

Building  Estate,  3 a.  1 r.  35  p.,  f 

By  Read  & Lindfiei.d. 

Ealing.— 11,  Hartington-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

r-  42* 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

South  Kensington. — 7,  Evelyn-gardens,u.t.  72 yrs., 

g.r.  25/.,  e.r.  200/ 

17,  Cathcart-rd.,  u.t.  47}  yrs.,  g.r.  9 , r.  55/.  . . 
By  James  Harris  & Sons  (at  Winchester). 


Estate,  482  a.  1 r.  39  p.,  f.  

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Enfield  Highway). 
Enfield  Highway.— 6 and  7,  Market-pi.,  f.,  r.  65/. 

Albany-rd.,  f.g.r.  8/.,  reversion  in  91  yrs 

30  and  32,  St.  Stephen’s-rd.,  f. 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  & Adams  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Hackney.— Wick-rd.,  The  General  Gordon  (off- 
licence),  u.t.  58}  yrs..  g.r.  6/.,  with  goodwill 
By  Orgill,  Marks,  & Orgtll  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

Redhill,  Surrey. — Laker’s  Hotel,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

20/.,  with  goodwill  

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.— 8i,  Shaftesbury-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs., 

g.r.  64  

Shepherd's  Bush. — 10,  Ellingham-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  r.  34/.  • • 

June  12.— By  Arthur  Blackford. 
Croydon.  Lennard-rd.,  Lennard  House,  f., 

By  H.  Donaldson  & Son. 

Clapton. — 17A,  College-av.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g. 

yl.  10s. , r.  324 

Kingsland. — 4,  Englefield-rd.,  u.t.  24$  yrs.,  g. 
5*,  r.  324 


6o4 


Harlesden. — 27,  G reeuhill-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r. 

74  ios.f  e.r.  454 

Acton.— 89,  Bollo  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  75}  yrs.,  g.r.  64 
Stepney.— Dempsey-st.,  i.g.r.  2i4,  u.t.  12  yrs., 

g r.  124  

Blackfriars.— 95,  Stamford-st.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  144, 

e.r.  854 

By  Gudgeon  & Sons. 

Westmeon,  Hants.  - Hall  Place  and  26  a.  o r.  22  p. , 


Poplar. — 165  to  171  (odd),  Manchester-rd.,  u.t. 

49 J yrs.,  g.r.  2o4  ,6620 

By  H.  Row. 

Roehampton. — Alton-rd.,  two  plots  of  building 

land,  f. 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & Shephard. 

Highbury. — 5,  9,  n,  17,  and  21,  Battledean-rd. 

u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  404  10s.,  r.  214/ 

Bowes  Park.— 2 to  18  (even),  Marlborough-rd., 

u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  434  ns.  9d 

5 to  8,  Thorold-rd.,  u.t.,  qi  yrs.,  g.r.  174  12s... 
Highbury. — 37,  Aubert  Park,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  34, 

f-  45/-  

Highbury  Hill,  i.g.r.  io4,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  34.. 
Pentonville. — 24,  25,  and  26,  Hermes-st.  and  39 

to  44,  Henry-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  210/ 

Hoxton.  — 42  to  45,  Allerton-st.,  u.t.  6|  yrs.,  g.r. 
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Westminster. — 40  to  46  (even),  Horseferry-rd., 

1  to  5,  Carpcnter-st.,  and  39,  Romney-st.,  u.t. 

ioyrs.,  g.r.  i7o4  

48,  50,  and  52,  Horseferry-rd.  and  8 to  12,  Car- 

penter-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  1304 

30,  38  to  46  (even),  Romney-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r. 

go4 

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Camberwell.— 1 to  9 (odd),  15,  17,  27,  and  29, 
Knatchbull-rd.,  u.t.  74}  yrs.,  g.r.  51/.,  r.  3984 

(in  lots) 

1 to  17,  19,  19A,  2D,  21,  and  24,  McDowall-rd., 

u.t.  74J  yrs.,  g.r.  si4  ios.,  r.  7514  12s. 

Camberwell.  — 30,  County-grove,  u.t.  703  yrs., 

g.r.  54,  r.  424  

18  and  20,  Penford-st.,  u.t.  66}  yrs.,  g.r.  144, 

r.  904  

2,  Paulet-rd.,  u.t.  66.}  yrs.,  g.r.  24,  r.  454  

113  to  119  (odd),  and  129,  Burton-rd.,  u.t.  73 

yrs.,  g.r.  324  ios.,  r.  2234  

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Balham.— 117,  121  to  129  (odd),  137,  and  139, 

Bedford  Hill,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g r.  na4  ios.,  r. 

4704  (in  lots)  

Send,  Surrey.  — Enclosure  of  meadow  land,  15  a. 

1 r.  29  p.,  f.  

By  J.  A.  & W.  Tharp. 

Holborn. — 70,  Red  Lion-st.,  f.,r.  100/ 

Walthamstow. — 123,  125,  and  127,  Chelmsford- rd., 

also  f.g.r.  44,  reversion  in  80  yrs 

Bethnal  Green.— 12,  13,  and  14,  Satchwe’l-st.,  u.t. 

48  yrs.,  g.r.  134  ios 

Holloway. — 182  and  184,  Tufnell  Pk.-id.,  u.t.  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  2o4 

Hackney. — 102  to  no  (even),  Goldsmith’: 

6 to  10,  Oakford-pl. , u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.i 
Leyton. — 19  to  27  (odd),  Manby-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs. 
lyl.  t 


f. 


By  Messrs.  Jeffries. 

Twickenham.  — Colne-rd.,  The  Wheatsheaf 

Brewery,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  r.  1204  

By  Mansell  & Rowe. 

Norwood.— j,  Oxford-rd.,  f. 

155,  Hamilton-rd.,  u.t.  950  yrs.,  g r.  2/.  

2,  Anerley-grove,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  84,  r.  20/.  .. 
15  and  17,  Farquhar-rd.,  u t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  24, 

e.r.  1304  . 

By  Millar,  Son,  & Co. 

Mile  End.— 62  to  70  (even),  Nicholas-st.,  area 

4,500ft.,  f..  r.  90/.  

By  W.  R.  Nicholas  & Co. 
Ingatestone,  Essex. — Fryerning  Grange  and  42  a. 

2  r.  2 p.,  f 

Cranleigh,  Surrey. -Redhurst  and  71  a.  or.  8 p.,f. 
By  S.  Walker  & Son. 

Holborn. — Nos.  148  and  i ,9,  also  1 and  2,  Hol- 

born-bdgs.,  area  7,000  ft.,  f.  

By  Douglas  Young  & Co. 
Stockwell. — 3)  Willington-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

4*  ios 

Clapham.— 2,  Albert-sq.  and  3,  Albert-sq.-mews, 

U.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  5/ 

Pimlico. — 26,  Bessborough-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

io4,  e.r.  754  

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper. 
Westerham  Hill,  Kent.—  Southwood  and  60.}  a., 


1 and  2,  Victoria-villas,  f., 


f. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent.- 

r-  Sol 

By  T.  Walker  & Sons  (at  Driffield). 
Skipsea,  Yorks. — Dringhoe  Grange  Farm,  237  a. 

2 r.  17  p.,  f.  and  c 

By  Balch  & Balch  (at  Camden  Town). 
Kentish  Town.— 86,  Islip-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

84  8s.,  r.  404 

Holloway.  1,  3,  26,  28,  43,  and  45,  Poyning's-rd., 

u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  3i4,  r.  1874  (in  lots) 

Howitt  (at  Horse  Shoe  Hotel). 


y Lound  & I 

Richmond,  Surrey.— Hill-st.,  the  White  Hart 


X 

p.-ln,  u.t.  i8-J  yrs.,  r.  480/',  with  goodwill  .... 
m.  Weston 


and 


June  14.— By  W.  A.  Blakemore. 
Catford.— 1,  3,  and  5,  Jutland-rd.,  u.t.  92}  yrs., 

g.r.  154  

19  to  39  (odd),  Jutland-rd.,  u.t.  92}  yrs  , g.r. 

79V0  85  (odd),  Engieheart-rd.,  u.t.  92$  yrs.,  g.r. 


ao4 
io  to  9; 
4=4 


o 92  (even),  Brownhill-rd.,  u.t.  92A  yrs.,  g.r 


141  and  143,  Brownhill-rd.,  u.t.  92J  yrs.,  g.r. 

10I. 
7 1; 


1,895 

650 


Old  Kent-rd. — 356,  East-st.,  u.t.  87  yrs. 

By  J.  J-  Hill  & Weaver. 

Kilburn. — 21,  Kilburn-sq.,  u.t.  2)  yrs. 

r.  *** 

Enfield  Lock.— 1,  Binge-ter.,  f.  *5° 

By  W.  Martin  & Co. 

Dulwich.— 50,  Ashbourne- grove,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  64,  r.  32^  .....  325 

57,  Glengarry-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  64  6s., 

e.r.  324 2 9° 

By  Money  & Johnston. 

Penge. — 01,  Maple-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  124  12s  , 

r.  5i4  - 280 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 

f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard.  


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depfit. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  ... . 

Thames  Ballast  ........  6 o ,,  <■ 

Best  Portland  Cement  35  o per  tOD,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  6 ,,  „ 

Note.— The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime  13s  6d.  per  yard,  delivered 

'stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt 
STONE. 


Yncaster  in  blocks  . . 

Bath  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  „ 

Beer  in  blocks  .. ..  1 61  ,, 

Grinshill  „ ....  1 10  „ 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  22  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks- . 2 ij  ,, 
Red  Corsebill  ,,  25  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24}  11 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


■ton.  (at  Paddington). 

72  yrs., 


By  Wm. 

Paddington.— 12,  Lancefield  - s 

g.r.  s4,  r.  394  

25,  Chfton-villas,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  154,  r.  654.. 
61,  Walterton-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  9 4 
Westbourne-pk.— 85,  87,  and  89,  Cornwall-rd.’, 

u.t.  63I  yrs.,  g.r.  274  

Kensal  Rise. — 10,  Greyhound-rd.,  u.t.  Sr  yrs. 

g-i-  5^ 

June  13.— By  Daniel  Watney  & Sons. 
Beddington,  Surrey.— Foxley-lane,  enclosures  of 

land,  190  a.  1 r.  16  p.,  f. 

Woodcote-rd.,  two  cottages  and  2 a.  2 r.  7 p.,  f. 
Regent’s  Park.— 17,  Cumberland-ter.,  u.t.  24  yrs., 

g.r.  1724  ios 

By  R.  W.  Denver  & Co. 
Staplehurst,  Kent.— Meadhurst  and  4 a.  2 r. 

38  p.,  f. ‘ 

By  Douglas  Deverell. 
Brondesbury. — 146,  Maygrove-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

£.r«  84  

Hampstead-63,  Gascony-av.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

ll- 

By  Farehrother,  Ellis,  & Co. 
Camden  Town.— 148  and  150,  High-st.,  u.t.  67 

yrs.,  g.r.  884,  r.  4004 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Aldgate. — 59,  Middlesex-st.,  f.,  r.  1504 

Whitechapel. — 134  to  142  (even),  Vallance-rd., 

u.t.  17I  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  

Bethnal  Green.— 5,  7,  9,  andn,  St.  Peter-st.,  u.t. 

12  yrs.,  g.r.  13/. 

Homerton.— 55  and  56,  Churchill-rd.,  f. 


455 

5,200 

2,450 

850 

350 


PRICES  current  op  materials. 

*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks 1 14  o per  1,000  alongside,  In  rive- 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles — ..  1 11  o ,,  ■> 

Facing  Stocks 2 12  o ,,  ■>  <■ 

Shippers  — — 280  ,,  ,,  >• 

Flettons 186  „ at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1 14  6 „ >,  ■■ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 11  o „ ■■  >■ 

Best  Red  pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  5 5 o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  „ 4 4 6 „ „ ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose 490,,  „ ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4 2 6 ,,  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers—  — — 13  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Headers  12  o 0 ,,  ,,  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17  o 0 ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o o ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o o „ ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19  o o „ ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20  o o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints  20  o o ,,  „ ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 

; and  Headers  ..  19  o 0 „ ,,  n 


„ 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

- in  self.fnf-AH  Ditto  1 
n Wood  (Hard  bed)  in  blocks 

„ ,,  6-in  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


per  ft.  supei . 
at  rly.  depflt 


o$  . .1 

3 per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 


7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot 

Z4  o 


.,  11  11  3-in.  d°- 

bLATES. 

in.  in.  £ s.  d. 

20  X 10  best  bine  Bangor  _ 1 1 5 o per  1000  of  1 200  at  ry.  dep. 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  10  15  o „ n 

16  x 8 best  ,,626  11  11 

20  x 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  - 10 18  o 1,  11 

c6x  8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600  u 11 

20X10  best  Eureka  un- 
fading green 11  2 6 1,  11 

(6x8  11  6 15  o H 1, 

20X10  Permanent  green  10  o o u 

>6x8  1,  n 5 ia  6 11  n 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles—  41  6 per  1,000  at  rly.  depSt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles 3 7 per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles - 48  6 per  1,000  ,1  1, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles..-  4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,1  ■■ 

Do.  ornamental  Do.  60  o ,,  ■■  11 

Hip  tiles - 4 o per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles - 3 9 n '»  •• 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes) . 50  9 per  1,000  .,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 1 per  doz.  „ „ 

Valley  tiles 38,,  11  •• 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  n in.  and  4 in.  £ s d.  £ s.  d. 

by  gin.  and  11  in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 14  10  o 15  10  o 

Battens:  best  24  in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 

Battens  : best  24  by  6 and  3 by  6 . 


Deals  seconds 

Battens  : seconds  ....... 

2 in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in.  I 
2 in.  by  4}  in.  and  2 in. 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1 in.  by  1}  in.  by  i4  in. 

2 in 


i less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
less  than  best 


. 10  o more  than 

battens. 

. , i o o more  than 
battens. 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 
tion) — 4 10  0 5 o ° 

Seconds  _• 4 5 0 4 10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ....  3 12  6 3*5  0 

Swedish  balks 215  o 3 o o 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average)-  310  o 400 
Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in — 27  10  o 28  10  o 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  0 0 25  0 0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  10  o 24  o o 

„ ,,  3in.  by  gin.  20  o o 21  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 

and  9 in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  o 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in — 25  0 0 26  0 0 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens 16  10  ° 17  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 

11  in 18  10  o 20  o o 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 In. 17 

Battens - — 14 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


15  o o 


14  10 
16  10 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  — — - 

Battens 12  10  o 13  10  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  1510  o 16  10  o 

„ „ I,  3 in.  by  9 in.  14  10  o 15  10  o 

| See  also  next  page. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some.  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Chelsea  Borough  Council  , 


100  guineas  ; 50  guineas  ; 30  guineas  . 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


School.  Ac.,  Haverigg,  Cumberland  

Farmhouse,  Buda  Farm,  Little  Torrington,  Devon 

Layiug  Pipes  (5  miles)  

Car  Shed,  &c..  North  End  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Dyehouse,  Gomersal,  Yorks 

School,  St.  Luke's  terrace  

Extensions,  City  Art  Gallery  

Warehouse,  Ac.,  Westgate  street 

•Granite,  Ac 

’Road  Making,  Ac.,  Works  

Fire  Station.  Ac.,  Cumberland  Ba9iu  

Reservoir,  Wortley 

Alterations  to  Mill,  Crowle,  near  Doncaster 

Additions  to  Council  Offices  

Police  Station,  Ac.,  Norton,  Yorks  

Additions  to  School,  Forth 

Restoration  of  Parish  Church,  HoughUm-le-Spring 

Residence,  Forteath-avenue,  Elgiu,  N.B 

Kerhing,  Flags,  Ac 

Rebuilding  Bridge,  Lachmere  Brook,  Portobello  ... 

Twelve  Dwellings  

Business  Premises,  Mill-street,  Clonakilty,  Ireland 

School,  West-lane,  Keighley  

Widening  Bardon  Hill  Bridge 

School,  Braith waite,  Yorks  

Pair  Villas,  Buarth  Mawr,  Aberystwyth  

Nine  Houses,  Victor-terrace,  Halifax  

Grammar  School,  Beverley 

•250  Tons  Portland  Cement  

•Widening,  &c.,  of  Green  Lane  Bridge 

•Making-up  Roads  

Electric  Lighting  Buildings 

Sewer  Culverts  (lr  miles) 

Additions  to  Workhouse  Laundry 

•School 

Road  Making  and  Paving  Chaplin-strect,  Forest  Hili 

Road  Making  and  Paving  Ivy-lane,  Brockley  

"Offices  and  Buildings 

"Public  Libraries,  Ac 

Additious  to  Workhouse 

Bridges,  Liugoed 

Police  Station,  Library,  Ac 

•Alterations,  Arc.,  to  School  

Additions  to  School,  Youghal  

Electricity  Plant 

"Mortuary  Buildings,  Ac 

Sewers 

Baptist  Chapel,  Victoria-street,  Morecambe  

Chimney  Stack,  Ac.,  Llangollen  . 

Alterations  to  Club,  Canton,  Cardiff 

Re-building  Chapel,  near  Abertillery,  Mon 

Presbytery  and  Schools,  Redhill  

Additions  to  St.  Joseph's  House,  Hartley,  Plymouth 

Four  Villas 

Whitewashing  and  Painting  

"Extensions  to  County  Asylum  Buildings  


By  whom  Required. 


Millom  School  Board  

Mr.  J.  C.  Moore-Stevens 

Barnsley  Corporation  

Portsmouth  Corporation  

Messrs.  T.  Burnley  A Sons,  Ltd, 

Brighton  School  Board  

Manchester  Corporation  

Halifax  Corporation 

Barnet  U.D.C 

Willesden  District  Council  

Bristol  Corporation  

Barnsley  Corporation 

Broadstairs,  Ac.,  U.D.C 

Standing  Joint  Committee  

Glamorgan  County  Council  


Asliton-in-Makerfleld  U.D.C. 

Willenhall  U.D.C 

Wrotham  (Kent)  U.D.C 


Northumberland  County  Council 


Wandsworth  Borough  Council.... 

Great  Western  Railway 

Tottenham  U.D.C 

Aldershot  U.D.C 

Croydon  Town  Council  

Kingston-on-Thames  Guardians  , 
Tyldesley-with-Shakerley  U.D.C., 

Lewisham  Council 

do. 

Cuckfleld  R.  D C 

Camberwell  Borough  Council  .... 

Huntingdon  Guardians  

Abergavenny  R.D.C 

Leeds  Corporation 

Cork  District  Lunatic  Asylum  ... 

Mansfield  Corporation  

Paddington  Borough  Council  .... 
Lyme  Regis  Town  Council.. 


Tainworth  Corporation 

Mile  End  Old  Town  Guardians.. 
Cornwall  County  Asylum  


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Settle  A Farmer,  Architects,  Board  Offices,  Millom  

Groves  A Co.,  Surveyors,  Bideford  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor,  Barnsley  

E.  Rotter,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth  . 

W.  II.  D.  Horsfall,  Architect,  Tower  Chambers,  Halifax  

T.  Sampson  A Son,  Surveyors,  Ship-street,  Brighton  

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  

J.  Lord,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  

See  Advertisement ...  

Engineer.  Public  Offices.  Dyne-road,  Kilburn 

T.  U.  Yabbicom,  Civil  Engiueer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol  

T.  A C.  Hawksley,  Civil  Engineers,  30,  Great  Georgc-street,  S.W 

J.  H.  Lee,  Board  Schools,  Crowle 

H.  Hurd,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Broadstairs 

A.  Beaumont,  Civil  Engineer,  County  Hal),  Beverley  

T.  M.  Franklin,  County  Offices,  Cardiff  .... 

-I.  Bendelow,  16.  Nesham-place,  Houghton-le-Spring,  co.  Durham 

R.  B.  Pratt,  Architect,  Elgin  

J.  W.  Liversedge,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ashton  

T.  F,.  Fellows,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Willenhall  

J.  Sharp,  Surveyor,  Borough  Green,  Wrotham  ... 

Li.  O’Brien,  16,  Mill-street,  Clonakilty  

Moore  A Crabtree,  Architects,  York  Chambers,  Keighley 

.1.  A.  Bean,  Surveyor,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle  

F.  Allen,  Bank  Chambers,  Doncaster 

G.  Jones  A Son,  Architects,  17,  George-street,  Aberystwyth 

M.  Hall,  Architect,  Halifax  

Botterill  A Co.,  Architects,  23,  Parliament-street,  Hull  ...  . . 

Council  House,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth 

Engineer,  Paddington  Station 

W.  H.  Prescott.  712,  High  road,  Tottenham  

N F Dennis,  Civil  Engineer,  Aldershot  ...  . ... 

E.  Mawdesley,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  

W.  U.  Hope,  Civil  Engineer,  Hampton  Wick  

See  Advertisement  . ..  . 

Surveyor's  Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.E 

do. 

Council  Offices,  Haywards  Heath 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  Camberwell 

E.  Borissow,  Architect,  161,  High-street,  Huntingdon  

J,  Gill,  Surveyor,  4.  Brecon-road,  Abergavenuy  .. 

Bedford  A Kitson,  Architects,  Greek-street  Chambers,  Leeds 
City  Engineer,  Municipal-buildings.  Cork  .. 

H.  A.  Cutler,  Civil  Engineer,  Muuicipal-buildiugs,  Cork  

R.  Hammond,  Civil  Engineer,  61,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  ..  . ... 

Surveyor's  Department,  Town  Hall,  Paddington  .... 

Town  Hall,  Lyme  Regis  

A.  Gorton,  Architect,  24,  The  Crescent,  Morecambe 

W.  R,  Uague,  Civil  Engineer,  Pentrefellu  Works,  Llangollen 

E.  Down,  Architect,  31,  High-street,  Cardiff 

Rev.  E.  Ball,  52,  Gladstone-street,  Abertillery  

W.  Bevan,  Architect,  12,  Buckingham-street,  W.C 

King  A Lister,  Architects,  3,  Princess-square,  Plymouth  

II.  J.  Clarson,  Civil  Engineer,  22,  Church-street,  Tainworth  . 

J.  M.  Knight,  35,  Bancroft-road,  Mile  End-road,  R.  

See  Advertisement 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


June  25 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

June  26 

June  27 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  2S 
do. 

June  29 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  1 

July  2 
do. 
do. 


do. 


July  5 
July  8 
do, 

July  9 
do. 

July  12 
July  15 
July  25 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Architect  . ..  

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  ., 

Highway  Surveyor  

"Clerk  of  Works 

Quantity  Surveyor’s  Assistant  

‘Assistant  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Govt.  Federated  Malay  States  .. 

Leatherhead  U.D.C 

Hambledon  R.D.C 


Margate  Corporation  , 


Application 
to  be  in 


3.600  dollars  per  annum,  Ac.  (see  advertisement) 

250Z.  per  annum 

125Z.  per  anuuro  

3L  10s.  per  week 

45s.  per  week  


June  29 
July  1 
July  6 
No  date 
do. 
do. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vi.  viil.  x.  A xxiv.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xxi.  A xxiv. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 


WOOD. 

At  per 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — £ s.  d. 

Battens.... 12  10  o 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  n in.  1400 
i>  it  3 in-  by  9 in.  13  o o 

.,  ,,  battens  11  o o 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16  o o 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  010  o 

Yellow  Pine — 

First,  regular  sizes  -. ........  „ 30  o o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 o o 

Oddments  22  o o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  . . _. . . ..  24  10  o 
Yellow  Pine  Oddments  uu„u..  20  o o 
Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  0 3 6 


standard. 

£ s.  d. 
13  IO  o 


14  .1  O 


33  o 0 
more. 

24  o o 
26  10  o 
22  o o 

046 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 


WOOD. 

At  per 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs—  £ s.  d. 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  o 2 6 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 2 3 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 050 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o o 8 

in.  do.  do.  o o 7 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  o o 9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  o 1 6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup, 

as  inch o o 10 

Teak,  per  load  „ 16  o o 


standard. 

£ s.  d. 
030 
026 
056 

007 


020 

20  o o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 


American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube — 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  shot  

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched 

ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched  

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  shot  

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched 

ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 
planed  and  matched  


At  per  standard. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
023  030 

Per  square 

o 13  o o 16  6 

o 13  6 o 17  6 

o 16  o 1 1 o 

o 11  o o 13  o 

o 11  6 o 13  6 

o 14  o o 16  6 


June  22,  1901.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
to  Railway  Vans, 


itolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

;uigles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

1 nary  sections  . . ... ...  — 

:’litch  Plates  . ~ .....  ... 
Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
! including  ordinary  patterns  ....- 
METALS. 


IRON.— 

1 Common  Bars.. .. .. s 10 

I Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

| merchant  quality  -.  9 0 

I Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " ..  11  10 

I Mild  Steel  Bars 9 0 

! Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 9 10 

1 „ 11  galvanised  16  o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  am 
I Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

I Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g ..  10  5 

,,  „ to  24  g. ix  10 

,,  ,,  to  26  g. 12  15 

I Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

m Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  15 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 

,,  ,,  26  g 14  10 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality.— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


. d. 


PLASTER,  &c. 


Coarse  Plaster 30 

Fine  ,,  38 

hoarse  Keenes  and  Parian 

cement  51 

Fine  do.  do.  59 

[Robinson's  Fireproof  Cement..  51 

I Do.  Finishing  ,,  ..  56 

(Exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.) 
IWhiting 30 


18  1 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.- 
Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g. 
„ ,,  22  g.  and  24  g. 

Best  Soft  Steef  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 


,,  I,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  10  o 

„ 26  g 14  10  o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 10  10  o 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


per  ton  delivered. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  K.  (Too  late  ; next  week.) 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IV e cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
iven  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
_iy  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
factory. The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance.  _ _ 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artisttc 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
ments of  tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  tender  is  under 
£100,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes  accepted,  f Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


COLN  BROOK  (Middlesex).— For  the  erection  of  a 
terrace  of  cottages  in  concrete  at  Poyle  Mills,  for  the 
Fibrous  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Messrs. 
Clare  & Ross,  architects,  Chelmsford  and  London  : — 

Clare  Bros £1,123  I Lane  & Son,  Coin- 

Field  & Clare  1 ,068  | brook*  ,6900 

[Part  of  materials  for  concrete  obtained  on  site.] 


LEAD,  See. 


£ s.  d. 


1 London. 
£ s.  d 


iLrau— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up.  15  5 

I Pipe  in  coils  15  *5 

Soil  Pipe..  ... 18  5 

|ZiNC — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  24  o 

Silesian...... 23  10 

(Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 1 

Thin  ......  — . . 01 

, Copper  nails  .. — „ o 1 

(Brass— 

Strong  Sheet... ......... ...  „ 00 

. Thin  o 1 

(Tin — English  Ingots o 1 

iOLDER — Plumbers’  o o 

Tinmen’s ,,  o o 

Blowpipe - ,,  o o 9 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  ....  ~ 3d.  per  ft.  delivereo. 

,,  ,,  fourths  — 2^d. 

21  oz.  thirds  — 3!fd- 

,,  ,,  fourths . ..  3$d. 

26  oz.  thirds  ... . ....... sd. 

a,,,  fourths  ..........  — 4jd. 

32  oz.  thirds  - ~ 6d. 

,,  ,,  fourths 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz.  . 

• • it  21  „ . 

| Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 3d. 

A n 11  11  3id. 

* „ .1  4d. 

OILS,  &c. 

(Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon 

j „ ,,  „ in  barrels „ 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums 

[Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes ,, 


Sid. 

■r.£: 


3 2 


,,  „ in  drums  0 3 5 

[Turpentine,  in  barrels o 2 5 

.,  in  drums ,,  o 2 7 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  23  10  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . - ,,  24  o o 

Linseed  Oil  Putty per  cwt.  o q o 

iStockholm  Tar  per  barrel  1 10  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  per  gallon 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  „ 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ... 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

worrr - 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Extra  Pale  Paper  yarnish .. 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  . .. 

Best  Black  Japan  . 


Brunswick  Black 

Berlin  Black  

Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  . 


16  6 


CRESSING  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings,  teachers’  residence,  and  preparing  and  fencing  in 
the  site,  for  the  Cressing  School  Board.  Messrs.  Clare  & 
Ross,  architects,  Chelmsford  and  London.  : — 

Dupont  & Co ,£2,300  I E.  West  £2,133 

Smith  & Son 2,225  F.  Johnson,  Chelms- 

J.  Rayner  2,200  | ford* 2,105 


. KELVEDON  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  pair  of 
villas,  for  Mr.  John  Fuller.  Messrs.  Clare  & Rose,  archi- 
tects, Chelmsford  and  London  : — 

Dupont  & Co,,  Colchester £1,315 


LERWICK  (Shetland). — For  the  erection  of  a cottage 
hospital,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Gilbert  Bain  Hospital. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Baird  Laing,  architect,  13,  George-streOt,  Edin- 
burgh. Quantities  by  Messrs.  A.  Hay  & Co.,  88,  George- 
street,  Edinburgh  : — 

Masonry. — Messrs.  Dunbar,  Craigellachie*  £93° 

Joinery. — Messrs.  Dunbar,  Craigellachie* 550 

Slating;. — John  M.  Aitken,  Lerwick* 113 

Plumbing. — John  M.  Aitken,  Lerwick* 330 

Plastering.— Robert  McKay,  Lerwick* no 

Painting  and  Glazing. — J.  M.  Smith,  Lerwick* 109 


HOVE. — The  following  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Hove  : — 

Street  Masonry  and  Jobbing  Works. 

W.  Whitman,  46,  Sackville-road,  Hove,  schedule  prices. 

Supplying  and  Fitting  Ironmongery. 

Bird  & Co.,  n,  Great  Castle-street,  Regent-street,  W. 
26J  per  cent,  off  schedule  prices. 

Supplying  Joiners'  Ironmongery. 

Bird  & Co.,  n,  Great  Castle-street,  Regent-street,  W. 
26J  per  cent,  off  schedule  prices. 

Gas  and  Water  Pipes  and  Fittings. 

Bird  & Co.,  n,  Great  Castle-street,  Regent-street,  W. 
23$  per  cent,  off  schedule  prices. 

Paints,  Varnishes,  ami  Brushes. 

C.  Ham,  Lewers-terrace,  Church-road,  Hove, 

20  per  cent,  off  schedule  prices. 

Granite  for  Road  Metalling. 

A.  & F.  Manuelle,  57,  Gracechurch-street,  London. 
Broken  (so  as  to  pass  through  a 

ring  in.  in  diameter)  at  ris.  rod.  per  ton 
Broken  (so  as  to  pass  through  a 

ring  f in.  in  diameter)  ,,  8s.  3d.  ,, 

Spalls  8s.  id.  „ 

Quartzite  Stone  for  Road  Metalling. 

W.  Hudson,  Terminus  Gates,  Queen’s-road,  Brighton. 
Broken  (so  as  to  pass  through  a 

ring  ii  in.  in  diameter)  at  1 is.  6d.  per  ton 
Broken  (so  as  to  pass  through  a 

ring  J in.  in  diameter)  „ gs.  8d.  ,, 

Spalls ,,  9s.  8d.  ,, 

Supplying  Broken  Coombe  Rock  Flints. 

W.  Hudson,  Terminus  Gates,  Queen's-road,  Brighton. 

Price 

To  be  delivered  at  Farm-road  depot,  or  on  the  per  cub. 
roads  in  any  part  of  the  borough  east  of  the  yard. 

Drive  5s.  sd. 

To  be  delivered  at  Church-road  depot,  Sack- 
ville-road  depot,  or  on  the  roads  in  any  part 

of  the  borough  west  of  the  Drive 5s.  2d. 

To  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  contractor's 
depot,  and  carted  thence  by  the  Council’s 

carts  as  required  3s.  8d. 

Supplying  Hand  Picked  Hill  Flints. 

To  remain 
at  the 

contractor’s 
Number  To  be  depot  and 
of  yards  delivered  carted 
willing  at  Sack-  thence  by 
to  ville-road  the  Coun- 
deliver. depot.  cil’s  own 
carts  as 
required. 
Price  per  Price  per 
yard.  yard, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

J.  H.  Strivens,  Applesham, 
nr.  Shoreham,  Sussex....  600  70  — 

R.  Brown,  West  Blatching- 

ton,  Sussex 200  70  — 

W.  Hillman,  North-street, 

Portslade 1,000  70  56 

Hatul  Picked  Hill  Flints  {Broken). 

Broken  hand  picked 
hill  flints. 

W.  Hillman  (as  above) 1,000  79  — 

New  Street  Works,  Cisbury-road. 

Parsons  & Sons,  1 18,  Church-road,  Hove  ....£382  10  c 
Neiu  Street  Works,  Addision-road  {part  of). 
Parsons  & Sons,  1 18,  Church-road,  Hove  ....£309  o c 
Constructing  Underground  Lavatories,  King's  Gardens 
Esplanade  and  Western  Lawns. 

Parsons  & Sons,  n8,  Church-road,  Hove £t,949  < 


LONDON. — For  the  election  of  a new  relief  station, 
Nunhead-lane,  Peckham,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell.  Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins, 
architect,  16,  Church-street,  Camberwell  Green.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing  : — 


Tomkins  ....  £5,097 
Wallace  & Co.  4,420 

Parsons 4,350 

Tod  & New- 

4,237 
3i999 
3,99o 


6 6 


Patric  & Co. 

Foster  Bros.. 
Courteney  5 
Fairbrain 
Marsland 
Son  ......  3,935 

Chessum  & 

Sons  3,923 


. 3,959  o o 


Tyneman  ..£3,921 

Keys  3,915 

Smith  & Sons  3,893 
Sharpinglon  . . 3,760 

H.  L.  Hollo- 

3,737 

Kenshaw  ....  3,659 
Gough  ....  3,654 

Balaam  Bros.*  3,550 
Richardson  ..  3,510 
Kent  3,420 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  stabling  in  rear  of 
Nos.  78,  80,  and  82,  Smith-street,  Kennington,  for  Mr.  C. 
Spalding.  Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins,  architect  and  surveyor!  16 
ro.. — u street,  Camberwell : — 


Burman  & Sons* . . 


• £532 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  printing 
works,  at  No.  60,  East  Dulwich-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Russell. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins,  architect  and  surveyor,  16,  Church! 
street,  Camberwell  Green  : — 

5 I W.  Champion* £362  15 


419  o | 


LONDON.— h or  rebuilding  ?6a,  Argyll-street,  and 
alterations  at  7 and  8,  Little  Argyll-street,  for  Messrs. 
Dickins  & Jones,  Limited.  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott,  archi- 
tect, 6,  Warwick-court,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  34,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate 
Circus,  E.C. : — 

Mowlem  & Co £5.987  I Holland  & Hannan  £5,220 

Bywaters  & Sons  ..  5,290  | Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.  4,994 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  Queen  Victoria 
Mape-street,  Bethnal  Green,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Gamble.  Mr.’ 

Edward  Brown,  surveyor,  128,  Mile  End-road  : 

E.  Lancaster £285  o I H.  Hood* 7-230  o 

Knight  Bros 247  15  | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  male  staff  quarters, 
South  Wharf,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle  & Son,  archi- 
tects, 20,  Denman-street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  46,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 


White £7,450 

Godson  & Son 7i39° 

Cole  & Lightfoot  . . 6,897 

Sharpingtonl 6,890 

Thomas  & Edge 6,850 

Pattison 6,784 

Wallis 6,732 

Holloway 6,560 


Balaam  (Bros £6,556 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ..  6,475 

L"w'n 6,452 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  ..  6,331 

Appleby 6,032 

W.  Lawrence  5,949 

Veal  & Carter*  ....  5,620 


LONDON.— For  decorative  and  sanitary  repairs  and 
electric  light  installation,  45,  Earl’s  Court-square,  South 
Kensington.  Messrs.  J110.  W.  Morley  & Co.,  surveyors, 
185,  Earl’s  Court-road,  S.W.  : — 

Holdstock & Mould £327  10  I James  Whitaker*..  ^274  o 
Harvey  & Peake  . . 291  10  Cooper,  Palmer,  & 

Smith  & Son 287  o|  Taylor 253  0 


LONDON.— For  decorative  and  sanitary  repairs  and 
electric  light  installation,  4,  Nevern-square,  South  Ken- 
sington Messrs.  Jno.  W.  Morley  & Co.,  surveyors,  185, 


Earl’s  Court-road,  S.W. 
J.  Whitaker £■. 


8 o | H.  Oldrey* £18 


PURLEY.— For  new  carpenter’s  shop  and  bath  accom- 
modation, sanitary  and  heating  apparatus,  decorative 
repairs,  and  othei  works,  at  Reedham  Orphanage,  Purley 
Surrey,  for  the  Board  of  Managers.  Mr.  Alfred  Roberts’ 
architect,  18,  Nelson-street,  Greenwich,  S.E. : — 1 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  £2,761  o I W.  Mills,  West- 
E.  J.  Saunders  ..  2,742  o combe  Park, 

Bulled  & Co 2,674  °l  3.E.* ...£2,452  10 

also  next  page. 
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i^winuuim  ithUUL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

lowfagUsteS!,”eenderfis:0-the  L°nd°n  Sch°°'  B°ard>  ‘he  Works  Committee  submitted  the 


Lonnie  & Co 

General  Builders,  Limited 

Bruce,  Croom  & Co 

R.  H.  Galbraith 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co 

H.  Bonneau 


E.C.S. 

Boards 

(large). 

E.C.S. 

Boards 

(small). 

Interior 

Notice 

Boards. 

per  doz. 

per  doz. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

IO  IO  o 

9 i5  o 

900 

0 12  6 

9 3o 

7 io  o 

6 18  o 

4 19  0 

7 io  o 

4 io  0 

5 17  o* 

4 10  0* 

068* 

Managers’ 

Boards. 


per  doz. 
£ s.  d. 


Play- 

ground 

Notice 

Boards. 


each. 

£ s.  d. 


Glazed 
Boards 
for  E.C.S. 
Schools. 

Honour 
Boards 
for  Graded 
Schpols. 

Honour 
Boards 
for  Pupil 
Teachers’ 
School. 

each. 

each. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s,  d. 

1 9 6 

2 15  0 

2 12  0 

— 

1 15  0* 

1 13  0 

1 15  9 

1 5 6* 

1 17  6 

I 12  6* 

1 12  6 

260 

, .8  6 

1 15  9 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Etc 

BATH.  ’ 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


- 

Tray 

Cup- 

boards. 

Easels, 
No.  1. 

Easels, 
No.  2. 

Easels, 
No.  3i 
with 

T slides. 

Easels, 
No.  4, 
with 

T slides. 

Art 

Easels. 

Desks  for 
Cookery 
Centres, 
with 

back  rail. 

Desks  for 
Cookery 
Centres, 
without 
back  rail. 

G.  M.  Hammer  & Co.,  Ltd. . 

each. 

£.  s.  d. 
*6  18  0 

each. 

£ s.  d. 

0 6 10 

each. 

£ s.  d. 
*086 

each. 

£ s.  d. 
*096 

each. 

£ s.  d. 
*0  10  6 

each. 

£ s.  d. 
.0  5 3 

per  doz. 

£ s.  d. 
15  18  0 

per  doz. 

£ s.  d. 

London  School  Furnishing 

7 17  6 

0 11  3 

0 12  11 

036 

— 

Bruce,  Croom,  & Co 

10  i3  6 

°-  ” 

°-  6 

0 5 3 

*15  0 0 

13  16  0 

on  6 

0 12  6 

076 

— 

— 

Educational  Supply  Asso- 

Olio 

040 

— 

— 

0 3 10 

15  8 0 

*13  16  0 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTINQ  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Soi 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lay 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fc 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor! 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-room! 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


Gully  Ladles  Gully  Ladles 
(large)  each,  (small)  each. 


H.  A.  Leighton 
Pearson,  Lii 
Bird  & Co.  . . 
Trueman  & Co. 


ted 


ioJ 

9 

8i 


8* 

7f 

5i 


Gas  Coppers  for  Schoolkecpers. 


Brightside  Foundry  and  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd ? 

Davis  Gas  Stove  Co.  Ltd fi 

Pearson,  Limited  1 


8 6 


3 6 


Pryke  & Palmer 

t This  price  is  for  a supply  of  twenty-four  coppers/ 

The  committee  recommend  the  accepance  of  the  tender 
which  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  each  case. 


ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL,  HALLEY-STREET, 
LIMEHOUSE. — For  repairing  furniture 


J.  E.  Tuckett  . . £20  0 o I Wake  & Dean, 

E.  Spencer  & Limited  ,£18  7 o 

Co 21  10  o | Educational  Sup- 

H.  Bouneau  ....  21  4 6 1 ply  A-sociation, 

R.  H.  Galbraith . 21  2 6 | Limited  14  6 6 

The  Committee  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the 
lowest  tender. 


C . B . N . SNEWIN  & SONS,  Ld . 


MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  WALNUT, 
TEAK,  VENEER,  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 


Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16, 16,  & 17,  BACK  HILL, 
HATTON  GARDEN,  and  29,  30,  & 31,  RAY  STREET, 
FARRINGDON  ROAD,  E.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


.V  THE  BUILDER  (Published  Weekly)  lj  lupplled  DIRECT Itom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  («  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part  sol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  ' " ' - — 

BUILDBR,'1  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


9 publisher  of  " Thb 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 


prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  " The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptl 
executed. 

4&  S»  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tewpk?°®,^4?' 


, — — l GT.GEORGEST.  WE8TMIN8TRJ 

‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  !/•  Post  1/1. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


PLASTERERS’  LATHS 

(HAND-MADE) 

ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OK  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOODS  IN  EVERY 
THICKNESS.  DRY,  AND  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  U8E. 
Telephone,  No.  274  Holborn.  Tele.  Address  : ••  SNEWIN.  Loudon.” 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E» 


DRY  PLANKS  AND  BOARDS 

In  all  kinds  of  Hard  Woods. 

Mahogany,  Wainscot,  Teak,  &c.  &c 

Wm.  MALLINSON  & Co. 

Offices : 136  & 138,  Haokney  Road,  London,  N.f 

Telephone : 1319  Avenue. 


ASPHALTE 


For  Horizontal  & Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  & other  Floors. 


8peclal  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  <fco 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  applj 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Euston-rd.,  N.W.  6 & 8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  & 49,  St.  Enoch-square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  ACENTS. 

WTO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  : Fitzroy  IVor/cs,  EU8TON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.  W. 


VOL.  LXJCK. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Ashburton  Monument,  Charterhouse  School. — Mr.  Howard  Ince,  Architect  Double-Page  Tone  Block 

Eowey  Hall,  Cornwall.— Mr.  C.  E.  Sayer,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Design  for  an  Awkward  Corner:— Mr.  Huon  A.  Matear,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 

A Study  for  a Small  Country  House. — Mr.  J.  H.  Seller,  Architect Double-Page  Photo-Litho . 


•Pianoforte  in  Oak Page  627 

iFowey  Hall,  Cornwall.  Plans Pages  634  and  635 


The  Fire  Prevention  Exhibition  at  Berlin  

■Illustrations  of  the  Bible ; 

Notes  

Further  Notes  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  

Archaeological  Societies  

Design  for  a Pianoforte  

London  Topographical  Society 

-Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  Westminster  School  of  Art 

The  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  . 

The  Lo  don  County  Council 

Competitions 

Applications  under  the  1894  Building  Act  

Books  : Rev.  T.  Perkins’  “ English  Cathedrals  : A Description 
and  Itinerary";  Philip  A.  Robson's  “The  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  David's";  Francis  B.  Andrews'  “The  Benedictine 


The  Fire  Prevention  Exhibition  at  Berlin. 

HE  very  interesting 
Exhibition  of  all 
matters  connected 
with  the  preven- 
tion and  combat- 
ting of  fire  which 
is  now  open  at 
Berlin,  and  which 
will  remain  open 
until  the  end  of 
September,  is  well  worthy  of  a visit  from 
all  those  who  are  interested  either  in  the 
prevention  of  conflagrations  or  in  dealing 
>with  them  when  they  arise. 

The  Exhibition  is  situated  in  the  suburb 
of  Charlottenburg,  on  the  Ivurfiirstendamm, 
just  outside  the  limits  which  the  expansion 
of  Berlin  in  the  western  direction  has 
already  reached^  and  between  the  city  and 
the  charming  suburb  of . Griinewald.  The 
buildings  for  the  Exhibition  have  been 
specially  erected  for  the  occasion  on  a site 
with  an  area  of  rather  more  than  80,000 
square  metres,  the  average  width  being 
230  metres  with  an  average  length  of  410. 
The  buildings  were  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Herr  Franz  Jaff<§,  the  whole  of  the  work 
being  carried  out  in  seventy-four  days,  at  a 
cost  of  450,000  marks,  and  are  constructed 
in  temporary  fashion  only,  with  a view  to 
an  ephemeral  existence,  of  fir  quartering 
strengthened  with  light  iron  construction, 
and  covered  with  wire  lathing  and  plaster. 
The  Exhibition  building  proper,  including  a 
reception-hall,  occupies  only  some  9,000 
square  metres.  There  is  therefore  a con- 
siderable Space  of  ground  around  the 
building,  which  in  front,  towards  the 
boulevard,  is  very  pleasantly  laid  out  as 
a garden,  with  band  stands,  kiosks,  and 
restaurants ; while  the  area  at  the  rear  of  the 
Exhibition  is  devoted  to  exhibits  of  various 
forms  of  fire-resisting  building  construction, 
and  spaces  for  the  display  of  the  working  of 
fire-engines  and  their  appliances,  including  a 
full-size  wooden  model  intended  to  represent 
a lofty  building  with  a tower,  such  as  a fire 
brigade  might  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  in 
the  event  of  a conflagration. 


CONTENTS. 

Abbey  of  SS.  Mary,  Peter,  and  Paul  at  Persliore.  W 
tershire";  Colonel  E.  C.  S.  Moore's  “New  Tables  for  the 
Complete  Solution  of  Gangui'let  anti  Rutter's  Formula  for 
the  Flow  of  Liquid  in  Open  Channels.  Pipes.  Sewers,  and 
Conduits “Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute"  : John  C. 

Fergusson's  “ Surveying  Circle  and  Percentage  T ables  " .... 

Correspondence : — 

Are  Bricklayers  “ Dunderheads?" 

What  Constitutes  a New  Street? - ^33 

Revolving  Entrance  Doors 
Illustrations  : — 

Fowey  Hall,  Cornwall °.;4  Meetings 

“ An  Awkward  Corner' 

A Study  for  a Small  Country  House 635  1 Prices  Cui 


Legal  ; — 

Builder's  Successful  Appeal  . 


33  | Some  Recent  Sales  ot 


There  is  also  space  still  further  in  the  rear 
on  which  are  erected  isolated  huts  where 
exhibition  tests  can  be  given  of  various 
forms  of  fire-resisting  construction. 

The  main  entrance  from  the  boulevard  is 
through  a well-designed  portal  flanked  by 
two  lofty  towers  partly  decorated  in  colour, 
in  which  the  architect  has  adopted  forms  of 
ornament  which  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  our  very  newest  anti-historical 
school  of  design.  Extending  right  and  left 
from  the  main  portal  in  quadrant  form  are 
restaurant  buildings,  which  lead  gradually 
up  to,  though  they  do  not  reach,  the  main 
Exhibition  building.  This  latter  is  in  the 
form  of  a long  and  comparatively  narrow 
plan,  with  transeptal  ends,  thus  forming  a 
double  T,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a domed 
assembly-hall  of  253  square  metres  in  area, 
containing  seats  for  366  persons  and  stand- 
ing room  for  759.  This  assemby-hall  has 
a stage  on  one  side,  which  would  permit  of 
the  standing  room  being  increased  to  1,017. 
The  Exhibition  is  divided  into  six  sections  — 
1.  Fire  extinction ; 2.  Assistance  in  case  of 
need  and  danger;  3.  Street  cleansing,  street 
paving,  and  cognate  works ; 4.  Fire  pre- 
vention ; 5.  The  well-being  of  the  personnel 
of  fire  brigades ; 6.  Art,  literature,  and 

education. 

Section  1,  "Fire  Extinction,”  naturally 
occupies  a very  large  part  of  the  space  em- 
braced in  the  exhibition,  and  may  for  con- 
venience of  description  be  subdivided  by  us 
under  the  two  headings  of  Organisation  and 
Equipment  of  Fire  Brigades.  The  organi- 
sation of  fire  brigades  has  been  particularly 
the  point  to  which  the  official  exhibitors 
have  directed  their  efforts.  The  following 
cities  are  represented : — Berlin,  Breslau, 
Cologne,  Dortmund,  Hamburg,  Munich, 
Nuremburg,  Potsdam,  Rome,  Stuttgart, 
Turin,  Vienna,  Augsburg,  Bremen,  Dantzig, 
Frankfurt-on-Main,  Amsterdam,  Posen, 
Wiesbaden.  The  various  methods  in  which 
alarms  are  arranged,  and  communications 
made  to  the  fire  brigade,  as  well  as  the 
intercommunication  between  the  various 
head  stations  and  sub-stations  in  different 
towns,  are  illustrated  by  plans,  and  examples 


of  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  favoured 
in  each  instance. 

Particularly  noticeable  in  this  respect  is 
the  system  adopted  in  Amsterdam,  where  a 
very  complete  installation  of  telegraphic 
alarms  is  in  vogue,  which  has  received  its 
latest  development  in  the  equipment  of  every 
house  in  one  street  with  a fire  alarm  com- 
municating with  the  brigade.  In  most  Con- 
tinental systems  it  appears  that  a tape  re- 
cording instrument  is  used  rather  than 
semaphores  in  the  stations,  though  sema- 
phores are  automatically  displayed  in 
Amsterdam  on  an  alarm  being  operated 
either  in  the  street  or  in  a building.  Next 
in  the  department  of  organisation  comes  the 
arrangement  of  the  fire  stations  and  their 
inter-communication,  which  is  indicated  in 
plans  of  the  various  towns.  After  this  comes 
a record  of  the  water  supply  available  for  the 
use  of  the  fire  brigade  and  the  position  of 
the  hydrants.  Then  the  uniform  adopted  in 
different  localities  is  illustrated  by  full-size 
dressed  dummies.  One  article  of  the  cos- 
tume of  firemen  lound  almost  universally  on 
the  Continent — although  not  used  with  us— 
is  the  spring  snaphook  attached  to  the  belt, 
by  which  the  men  hook  themselves  on  the 
ladders. 

The  fitting  up  of  fire  stations  is  well 
shown  in  several  instances,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  full-size  model  contributed  by  the 
town  of  Bremen,  where  engine  and  horses, 
with  stable  doors  and  doors  to  the  engine- 
house,  are  all  shown  by  working  models. 

Various  forms  of  engines  and  other 
vehicles  are  very  completely  exhibited,  both 
by  examples  of  machines  in  actual  use  in 
different  towns  as  well  as  by  numerous 
manufacturers  who  are  doing  their  best,  and 
successfully,  to  oust  our  English  makers — 
Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  & Co.  and  Messrs. 
Merryweather — from  the  Continental  market. 

In  the  equipment  of  fire  engines  a very 
considerable  use  appears  now  to  be  made 
on  the  Continent  of  carbonic  acid  machines 
and  of  smoke-resisting  helmets  and  dress  for 
enabling  firemen  to  approach  very  close  to 
the  actual  seat  of  the  fire.  To  a far  greater 
extent  than  with  us  continental  fire  brigades 
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are  usually  furnished  with  waggons  having 

ladders  capable  of  being  extended  to  a very 
considerable  height,  and  a ladder-waggon  of 
this  kind  appears  to  be  almost  invariably  an 
accompaniment  to  each  fire  engine  section. 
These  ladder-waggons  are  used  by  the  fire- 
men for  approaching  the  seat  of  the  fire,  and 
in  some  instances  also  as  fire-escapes.  An 
extensive  collection  of  ladders  and  escapes  is 
shown  by  Lieb,  of  Biberach,  one  of  the  largest 
makers  in  Germany  of  this  class  of  equip- 
nent.  The  Electric  Railway  Carriage  Build- 
-ng  Company,  of  Bautzen,  exhibit  a fine 
collection  of  fire  engines  and  fire-brigade 
vehicles  of  various  kinds,  of  which  they  are 
to-day  the  largest  makers  in  Germany  ; but 
even  more  interesting  than  these  is  the  new 
alloy  of  aluminium,  called  “magnalium, 
which  they  are  introducing  for  branches, 
couplings,  and  other  fittings  for  fire-brigade 
equipment,  and  which,  whilst  possessing 
almost  the  lightness  of  aluminium,  is  said  to 
be  free  from  the  disadvantages  of  that  metal. 
Certainly  the  new  alloy  has  met  with  much 
favour,  and  is  already  in  use  by  several  of 
the  leading  fire  brigades  on  the  Continent. 

I' ire-alarms  are,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Exhibition,  almost  entirely  electrical  in  the 
method  of  communication,  whether  they  are 
put  into  operation  by  hand  or  automatically. 
The  automatic  alarms  usually  depend  on  the 
expansion  of  metal  to  make  contact  and 
complete  the  circuit  of  electric  bell  systems, 
as,  for  example,  in  that  shown  by  SchOppe, 
of  Leipzig,  which  can  be  set  to  any  desired 
temperature  between  10  deg.  and  100  deg. 
Centigrade.  At  the  opposite  pole  of  heat 
measurement  we  have  an  example  of  a mer- 
curial pyrometer,  in  which  the  capability  of 
measurement  is  extended  above  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury  by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  under  a pressure  of  20  atmospheres,  so 
that  the  instrument  will  record  temperatures 
up  to  550  deg.  Centigrade  (1,022  deg.  Fahr,). 
This  is  shown  by  Schultze,  of  Berlin. 

Section  2,  “Assistance  inCase  of  Need 
and  Danger,”  is  exemplified  by  completely 
equipped  buildings  constructed  in  temporary 
and  portable  fashion,  and  fitted  as  ambulance 
stations  and  temporary  hospitals.  Con- 
spicuous amongst  these  are  the  buildings  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  in  Berlin,  an  organi- 
sation somewhat  on  the  lines  of  our  St. 
John’s  Ambulance  Association,  whose  build- 
ings are  constructed  on  the  Docker  system, 
made  by  Christoph  & Umnack,  of  Niesky! 
of  light  fir  framing  filled  in  with  boarding^ 
and  put  together  with  screw  bolts  finished 
with  winged  nuts,  so  as  to  be  capable  o! 
easy  removal.  Internal  partitions  are  chiefly 
constructed  in  two  thicknesses  of  painted 
canvas  fitted  in  wood  frames  made  in  sec- 
tions, so  that  they  also  are  easily  put  up  and 
as  easily  taken  down.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  in  this  section  is  that 
of  Scherrer’s  fire  escape,  shown  in  an 
elaborately  designed  six-story  tower,  which 
illustrates  how  a building  of  any  height 
can  be  fitted  with  casement  windows  open- 
ing outwards,  on  the  inside  of  which  are 
permanent  wrought-iron  ladders  with  mov- 
able sections  of  ladder  sufficient  to  cover  the 
distance  between  window  and  window.  By 
operating  a single  lever,  the  whole  of  the 
casement  windows  are  easily  opened,  the 
movable  sections  of  the  ladder  lowered  into 
position,  and  thus  a complete  ladder  from  the 
top  of  the  building  to  the  ground  is  at  once 
put  into  position  at  right  angles  to  the  build- 
ing ready  for  use  as  a fire  escape  for  persons 


within  the  building  or  as  a means  of  access 
for  firemen  to  mount.  This  invention  is 
exhibited  by  the  Deutsche  Rettungsfenster 
Aktien-Gesellschaft  of  Beuel-am-Rhein.  A 
somewhat  similar  invention  is  exhibited  by 
Rohloff  & Possekel  on  what  is  called  the 
Giersberg  system,  but  in  this  instance  light 
wooden  balconies  and  a step-ladder  are 
permanently  fixed  outside  the  building,  and 
the  windows  opening  on  them  are  operated 
by  a single  lever  from  the  bottom.  The 
balconies  and  step-ladder  can,  of  course,  be, 
if  desired,  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood. 

Section  3,  “ Street  Cleansing,  Street 

Paving,  and  Cognate  Works,”  embraces 
numerous  forms  of  asphalt  and  street 
paving,  as  well  as  hydrants  and  street  con- 
veniences, but  there  is  in  this  section 
naturally  not  a great  deal  of  novelty,  if  we 
except  the  very  clever  suggestion  for  the 
use  of  glass  as  paving  made  by  the  Dresden 
firm,  Aktien-Gesellschaft  fur  Glasindustrie. 
The  question  of  the  cost  of  glass  for  such 
purposes  is  another  matter,  and,  as  stated  in 
the  maker’s  circular,  depends  upon  the 
quantity.  Included  in  this  section  is  the 
question  of  dust  and  garbage  removal,  and 
cleverly  designed  examples  of  waggons  for 
these  purposes  are  exhibited  by  the 
Salubrita  Company  of  Cologne,  in  which 
city  the  Corporation  have  seventy  of  these 
waggons  in  use,  the  merits  ol  which  have 
been  also  admitted  and  approved  by  the 
police  authorities  of  Berlin. 

Section  4,  “ Fire  Prevention,”  is  both  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  sections  in  the  Exhibition,  and  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  novel  forms  of  fire-resisting 
construction,  some  undoubtedly  valuable 
from  a scientific  point  of  view,  others  valu- 
able only  from  a commercial  point  of  view, 
being  merely  excuses  for  building  up  trade. 
The  use  of  iron  in  fire-resisting  construction 
is  very  generally  adopted,  and  its  adequate 
protection  not  always  sufficiently  carried  out. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  so-called 
fire-proof  floors,  for  example,  in  which  the 
lower  flanges  of  rolled  iron  joists  are  left 
exposed,  but  there  are  on  the  other  hand 
many  others  in  which  the  protection  of  the 
iron  is  rightly  regarded  as  an  imperative 
necessity. 

One  material  which  is  largely  employed 
for  the  protection  of  iron,  especially  in 
columns  and  stanchions,  but  also  in  girders 
and  joists,  is  cork-stone,  a material  made  of 
cork  dust  and  various  kinds  of  cement  and 
plaster.  As  a non-conductor  of  heat  and  a 
slow-burning  material  this  undoubtedly  is 
not  without  value.  Asbestos,  in  combination 
with  lime,  cement,  aud  plaster,  is  also 
largely  employed  in  various  forms.  Kiesel- 
Guhr  or  iossil  meal,  on  account  of  its  valu- 
able non-conductive  property,  is  also  used 
in  various  forms  for  the  protection  of  iron, 
in  bricks,  sheets,  and  slabs,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  Kiesel-Guhr  with  some 
cementing  compound.  Several  firms  show 
iron  protected  by  rope  made  of  asbestos, 
cork,  or  Kiesel-Guhr  and  jute,  the  chief 
advantage  being  apparently  the  ready  appli- 
cation of  the  material,  which  is  then  usually 
finished  with  a plastered  surface. 

Besides  these  slow-conductive  materials, 
brick  and  concrete  in  various  forms  and 
arrangements  are  also  employed.  Very  con- 
siderable use  is  made  by  many  patentees  of 
porous  brick,  that  is  brick  which  has  been 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  sawdust  which  is 


consumed  in  the  process  of  burning  the- 
brick,  thus  rendering  it  lighter  and  almost 
as  easily  receptive  of  nails  as  coke  breeze 
concrete.  Hollow  bricks  either  of  ordinary- 
brick  earth  or  of  the  porous  manufacture  are 
not  uncommon.  Dovetailed  and  keyed 
bricks  or  blocks  are  in  bewildering  variety, 
and  very  considerable  spans  are  shown  con- 
structed in  this  way.  Examples  of  floors  of 
6 ft.  and  even  8 ft.  span  and  only  4 in.  thick 
are  frequent.  In  some  cases  light  iron  rods 
or  bars,  one  might  almost  say  laths,  for 
their  thickness  scarcely  exceeds  that  of 
hoop  iron,  are  used  in  the  joints  of  the  brick- 
work to  give  increased  tensile  strength  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  floor’s  section.  An  in- 
teresting development  of  this  brick  con- 
struction is  seen  in  self-supported  or 
hanging  partition  walls,  some  of  which  are 
quite  startling,  as,  for  example,  the  exhibit 
of  Prtiss  & Koch,  of  Berlin,  who  show  a 
structure  of  two  self-supporting  parallel 
walls,  13  ft.  span  and  iSft.  high,  with  a cross 
wall  21  ft.  span  and  18  ft.  high  between 
them,  with  a doorway  cut  out  in  the  middle 
of  it.  One  of  the  sidewalls  is  2\  in.  thick, 
the  other  of  two  thicknesses  each  2 h in. 
thick,  with  a space  between  of  6 in.  The 
cross  wall  is  2\  in.  thick.  These  walls 
depend  largely  upon  hoop-iron  vertical  ties  ; 
but  in  another  instance,  shown  by  Lorenc,  of 
Berlin,  we  see  walls  12  in.  thick  and  close  on 
15  ft.  span,  with  a height  of  7 ft.  6 in.  built  of 
keyed  brick  alone,  without  iron.  These 
walls,  moreover,  carry  a brick  roof  6 ira. 
thick.  Thus  the  whole  structure  in  this 
case  forms  a hut  15  ft.  square  internally, 
carried  only  on  four  angle  piers. 

Combinations  of  iron  and  concrete  are- 
numerous,  and  in  many  the  construction  has 
but  a small  amount  of  iron  which  is  em- 
bedded in  the  lower  part  of  the  concrete. 
As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  instance  the 
flooring  shown  by  Paul  Zcillner  & Co.,  off 
concrete  4^  in.  thick,  14  ft.  span,  with  $ in. 
iron  rods  4^  in.  apart.  Another  example  is 
that  by  M.  Czarnikow  & Co.,  a floor  nearly 
20  ft.  span,  of  concrete  9 in.  thick,  with 
iron  bars  lb  in.  by  -f6  in.  2 in.  apart.  As  a 
(our  dc  force  showing  what  can  be  done  with 
glass,  the  Aktien-Gesellschaft  fur  Glasindus- 
trie, of  Dresden,  have  erected  a considerable 
sized  pavilion  wholly  of  glass— walls,  roof, 
and  floor.  Glass  bricks,,  hollow  and  solid, 
and  wired  glass  of  various  thicknesses  and 
patterns-  are  the  chief  components  of  this 
remarkable  structure. 

Section  5;  “ The  Well-being  of  the  Per- 
sonnel of  Fire  Brigades,”  comprises  but  few 
exhibits,  and  these  chiefly  statistics  of  pro- 
visions for  sick  funds,,  pensions,,  and  the  like, 
but  in  the  charming  exhibit  of  the  City  off 
Vienna  are  included  pictures  and  sculptures 
showing  incidents  in.  firemen’s  lives,  and 
there  are  also  examples  of  gymnasia  and 
baths  especially  intended  for  fire-brigade 
men. 

Section  6,  “Art,  Literature,  and  Edu- 
cation,” affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
German  love  of  statistics,  and  elaborately 
compiled  tables,  plans,  and  maps  are  con- 
tributed by  various  official  bodies.  In  this 
section  are  also  the  exhibits  of  the  insurance 
companies.  The  “ private,”  or,  as  we  should 
call  them,  public  companies,  numbering 
forty-five,  including  our  own  Commercial 
Union,  Phcenix,  Liverpool  London  and 
Globe,  and  the  North  British  and  Mer- 
cantile, unite  in  an  imposing  show,  and 
attract  interest  by  a fine  and  valuable 
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engineers  who  still  insist  on  specifying 
specially  rolled  sections  for  their  designs. 


The  new  element  “ radium,” 
SubstMces?  traces  °f  which  were  first  dis- 
covered by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie 
three  years  ago,  is  apparently,  judging  from 
papers  published  this  month  in  the  Comptcs 
Rendus  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Curie,  by  far 
the  most  radio-active  substance  yet  dis- 
covered. The  chloride  of  radium  makes  a 
photographic  negative  in  a few  seconds, 
whilst  uranium  and  its  compounds  take 
hours.  It  also  makes  a film  of  platino- 
cyanide  of  barium  brilliantly  phosphorescent 
in  the  dark,  even  although  an  opaque  sub- 
stance be  interposed  between  the  radium 
and  the  film.  The  effect  of  Becquerel  rays 
in  making  air  electrically  conducting  is  most 
strongly  exhibited  by  this  element.  It  has 
been  discovered  also  that  these  rays 
produce  most  unpleasant  physiological 
effects.  It  was  noticed  that  those  who 
had  to  work  with  these  active  prepara- 
tions got  sores  on  their  fingers  which  took 
months  to  heal.  M.  Becquerel  placed  a 
radium  preparation  contained  in  a celluloid 
case  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  six  hours.  A 
sore  developed  on  his  skin  underneath  which 
took  forty  days  to  heal.  Mme.  Curie  per- 
formed a similar  experiment  on  herself.  She 
put  the  preparation  in  a metallic  case  and 
applied  it  for  half  an  hour,  the  radiation 
causing  a severe  burn  which  took  a fort- 
night to  heal.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
radium  was  enclosed  in  lead  no  rays  came 
through,  but  when  enclosed  in  aluminium 
the  rays  came  through  practically  without 
hindrance.  By  photographing  the  rays,  M. 
Becquerel  has  proved  that  some  of  them  can 
be  deflected  by  a magnet,  but  those  that  are 
not  deflected  have  the  greatest  penetrative 
power.  It  is  probable  that  substances  will 
be  discovered  in  the  immediate  future  which 
will  have  a greater  radio-activity  than  radium, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  experimenting  on 
such  substances  is  not  unaccompanied  with 
risk  to  the  scientist. 


lower  quality  gas  for  heating,  cooking,  or 
lighting  will  probably  not  be  noticeable  to 
the  ordinary  consumer.  For  flat-flame 
burners  the  fourteen-candle  gas  is  not  so 
valuable  as  the  sixteen-candle  gas,  but  for 
incandescent  gas  lighting  the  difference 
between  the  light  efficiency  obtained  from 
the  two  qualities  of  gas  is  inappreciable 
even  on  the  photometer.  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  new  Act  every  con- 
sumer may  have  his  old  burners  exchanged 
for  new  burners,  free  of  charge , upon  appli- 
cation to  the  company.  The  difference  in 
price  between  gas  supplied  north  of  the 
Thames  and  that  supplied  on  the  south  side 
will  now  be  even  greater  than  in  former 
years. 


In  pursuance  of  a scheme 
GaSSPChSea. formulated  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  the  control 


On  and  after  Monday  next  the 
JlllJn'n“fn"ed  Soulh  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
IWr  of  Sou[h  pany  will  reduce  the  standard 
London  Gas.  ... 

illuminating  power  of  the  gas 
supplied  by  them  Irom  sixteen  to  fourteen 
candles,  and  concurrently  the  price  will  be 
reduced  from  2s.  Sd.  to  2s.  3d.  per  1,000 
cubic  ft.  The  Act  of  1900  gave  this  com- 
pany power  to  reduce  the  standard  illumina- 
ting power  to  fifteen  candles  on  July  1 next, 
and  to  fourteen  candles  on  July  1,  1905,  cr 
to  make  an  immediate  reduction  to  fourteen 
candles  on  July  i next  on  condition  that 
the  standard  price  be  simultaneously  re- 
duced to  3s.  2d.  for  fifteen-candle  gas  or 
3s.  id.  for  fourteen-candle  gas.  The  com- 
pany have  decided  to  make  an  immediate 
reduction  to  the  fourteen-candle  standard, 
and  have  given  public  notice  to  that  effect. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  reduction 
of  5d.  per  1,000  cubic  ft.  is  wholly  due  to 
the  reduction  in  illuminating  power.  Only  2d. 
of  this  reduction  is  enforced  as  a condition 
of  the  lower  standard,  and  the  remaining 
reduction  of  3d.  would  probably  have  been 
made  in  any  case  as  coal  is  much  less  costly 
now  than  it  was  last  year.  Gas  consumers 
within  the  South  Metropolitan  district  may 
be  congratulated  upon  the  change  to  be 
effected,  for  the  reduction  in  price  is  a large 
one,  while  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 


and  maintenance  of  this  endowment,  designs 
have  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the 
London  County  Council,  for  the  erection  of 
a new  laboratory-house,  a new  greenhouse, 
and  other  structures  at  the  Physic  Garden  in 
Queen’s-road,  Chelsea.  The  Apothecaries' 
Society  originally  leased  the  ground,  3-i  acres 
(near  the  old  Swan  Tavern  in  Paradise-row), 
from  Lord  Cheyne,  for  purposes  of  a summer 
garden  and  their  barge-house.  By  an  inden- 
ture dated  February  28,  1721-2,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  conveyed  it  in  trust  to  the  Society 
upon  the  condition  that  “it  should  at  all 
times  be  continued  as  a physic  garden  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  power  and  wisdom 

and  goodness  of  God  in  creation 

Three  years  ago  the  Apothecaries’  Company 
sought  relief  from  their  trusteeship,  finding 
their  resources  unequal  to  the  yearly 
charges  of  maintenance.  They  are  repre- 
sented upon  the  recently  constituted  govern- 
ing body  for  the  charitable  trust,  of  whom, 
being  fifteen  in  all,  eight  are  nominated  by 
the  London  Parochial  Charities’  Trustees. 
In  terms  of  the  new  scheme,  an  annual  sum 
not  exceeding  800/.  for  up-keep  is  appro- 
priated out  of  the  funds  of  the  City  Paro- 
chial Foundation,  and  provision  is  made  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  for  ren- 
dering the  garden  generally  available  for 
scientifical  study  of  systematical  botany  and 
vegetable  physiology,  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  technical  pharmacology  as  it  con- 
cerns the  cultivation  and  uses  of  medicinal 
plants.  The  old  greenhouse  was  built  in 
1732  by  Edward  Oakley. 


County  Council  intend  to  use  the  ground  for 
the  building  thereon  of  dwellings  that  will 
accommodate  1,400  persons  of  the  industrial 
classes. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  be  informed 
'ermaft6  ^iat  ^oca^  authorities  at 
Zermatt  have  laid  down  a new 
arterial  system  of  drainage.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  individual  hotels 
and  pensions  will  be  properly  connected 
with  this  system,  and  that  the  apparatus  in 
these  houses  will  be  up  to  date.  There  is 
no  use  in  a local  authority  establishing  a 
good  main  system  if  individual  houses  are 
not  equally  well  supplied  with  sanitary 
apparatus.  Fortunately,  the  Swiss  hotel- 
keeper  has  a very  high  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  good  sanitation  for  his  English  customers, 
who  are  often  better  supplied  in  Switzerland 
than  in  the  hotels  in  their  own  country.  Yet 
there  are  many  so-called  health  resorts  in 
Switzerland  where  the  drainage  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  not  from  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  a mountain  village  is 
transformed  for  three  months  of  the  year 
into  a resort  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  When  a place  has  grown  to  the  size 
and  importance  of  Zermatt  sanitary  matters 
are  coped  with  ; but  in  the  intermediate 
stage  between  the  unknown  mountain  vil- 
lage and  the  established  fashionable  tourist 
resort  travellers  have  to  run  a good  many 
risks  from  imperfect  sanitation,  from  which 
they  would  suffer  more  than  they  do  were  it 
not  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  mountain 
air  in  which  most  of  their  time  is  passed. 


The  Royal 
Caledonian 
Orphan  Asylur 


The  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum 
will  shortly  migrate  from  Lon- 
don to  the  site,  covering  seven 
acres,  which  the  Governors  have  acquired  at 
Bushey,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  their  new 
buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  after  the 
plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Emerson. 
The  institution  was  established  in  1813 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  asylum 
was  first  opened,  for  about  twelve 
inmates,  in  Cross-street,  Hatton  - garden, 
and  was  then  removed  to  Copenhagen- 
fields,  and  subsequently  to  the  present 
premises  in  the  Caledonian-road,  where  130 
children  receive  maintenance  and  education. 
The  London  County  Council  have  recently 
purchased  the  property  at  Holloway,  which 
stands  upon  a site  of  nearly  two  acres,  and 
has  a frontage  of  248  ft.  to  the  Caledonian- 
road,  for  16,500/.  Under  Part  III.  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
the  Housing  Committee  of  the  London 


FURTHER  NOTES  AT  THE  GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 

In  going  through  the  British  exhibits  in 
applied  and  industrial  art  in  our  last  issue,  we 
passed  over  the  important  exhibit  of  the  Ana- 
glypta  Decorations  Company — pardonably, 
since  it  is  in  rather  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
and  was  still  in  course  of  setting  up  at  the  time 
our  notes  were  taken.  The  majority  of  exhibits 
of  this  class  are  ranged,  as  already  noticed,  in 
what  is  called  the  “ Grand  Avenue  ” ; but  the 
Anaglypta  exhibits  are  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
leading  from  this  to  the  machinery  hall.  They 
occupy  two  small  rooms  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  end,  and  are  now  we  believe  completed. 
They  include  various  designs  for  wall  decora- 
tions and  friezes,  designed  by  Mr.  Geo.  C. 
Haite,  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis,  Mr.  O.  P.  Moller, 
and  others  ; and  a ceiling  by  the  last  named 
artist.  We  have  no  doubt  the  exhibit  is  a good 
one,  and  should  not  be  passed  over.  They 
have  also  a frieze  in  the  gallery  front  of  the 
Ceremonial  Hall. 

The  Women’s  Section  of  the  Exhibition,  in  the 
north-east  portion  of  the  main  building,  includes 
Applied  Art  division  containing  a very 
interesting  collection  of  objects,  ancient  and 
modern,  lent  by  different  owners  and  artists. 
There  is  a small  collection  of  lace,  where  we  can 
contrast  the  sumptuous  old  Spanish  point  with 
the  feathery  delicacy  of  modern  Devonshire 
lace,  beautiful  in  its  way,  but  weak  in  comparison 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  Spanish  work.  A 
piece  of  old  Milanese  lace  is  of  considerable 
interest  from  a designer’s  point  of  view,  it  is  so 
curiously  architectural  in  character,  the  design 
consisting  of  symmetrical  scrolls  made  of  bands 
about  -£e  in.  wide,  and  enclosing  decorative  leaf 
forms.  Symmetrical  design  is  perhaps,  in 
reality,  out  of  place  in  lace,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  see  an  exceptional  type  of  work.  The  north 
partition  of  the  apartment  is  lined  with 
a long  row  of  cases  of  textile  embroidery  and 
other  textile  work,  many  of  them  very  fine. 
The  cases  in  the  centre  of  the  room  contain 
a considerable  variety  of  articles  of  ornament 
designed  and  mostly  executed  by  women,  of 
which  we  may  notice  some  of  the  best. 
Among  these  is  a silver  openwork  book-cover 
by  the  late  Miss  Simpson,  with  nude  figures 
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in  the  centre  compartment  and  angels  at  the 
corners — a charming  piece  of  work.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Gaskin  exhibits  some  pretty  jewellery 
in  open  silverwork  and  enamel.  Among  the 
bookbindings  are  some  worth  special  notice. 
The  Working  Ladies’  Guild  exhibit  a copy  of 
the  “ Canterbury  Poets”  with  a gold  and  grey 
embroidery  of  Renaissance  character  on  a dark 
ground.  A small  book-cover  worked  in  gold 
thread  and  embroidery  geometrically  arranged, 
by  Miss  Walker,  has  a character  of  its  own. 
In  another  case  a small  book  with  a horizontal 
gold  pattern  tooled  on  a red  ground,  by  Miss 
Alice  Pattinson,  merits  the  same  praise.  A 
smali  volume,  “The  Little  Mermaid,”  de- 
signed and  made  by  Miss  Birkenruth,  makes 
its  effect  with  a plain  leather  centre  stamped 
in  relief  with  a figure,  and  a margin  in 
which  decorative  fish  seem  to  play  amid 
a gold  tooled  diaper.  Another  noticeable 
volume  is  “ Ver  Lyras,”  tooled  in  gold,  with 
three  circles  of  white  vellum  inlaid  down  the 
centre,  on  a dark  green  ground  ; this  is  designed 
by  D.  S.  M'Coll,  and  made  by  E.  M.  M'Coll. 
Among  other  objects  which  have  character  and 
originality  is  a silver  rosebowl  and  stand  by 
G.  C.  Law  Adam  ; various  enamel  ornaments 
by  Mrs.  Mure  ; a pearl  necklace  by  Miss  E. 
Newton,  with  enamel  ornaments  by  Miss 
Cockerell — a beautiful  and  delicate  design  ; 
various  silver  and  enamelled  objects  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Smith,  especially  a panel  with  a blue 
enamel  centre  representing  a night  effect  (but 
the  lines  of  Miss  Smith’s  silver  work  are  rather 
too  contorted)  ; and  some  cloisonne  enamel 
buttons  for  ladies’  wear,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Mure, 
which  are  very  effective.  The  collection  includes 
some  important  pieces  of  work  which  have 
been  shown  in  London  at  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibi- 
tions ; Mrs.  Walter  Crane’s  embroidery  design 
of  The  Zodiac  among  others. 

When  we  come  to  the  Foreign  Section, 
however  (occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  main  hall  east  of  the  dome),  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  French  surpass  all  other 
exhibitors  in  the  variety,  delicacy,  and  finish  of 
their  silver  and  jewellery  work.  Of  this  there 
is  a great  deal  to  be  seen,  and  of  course  the 
taste  displayed  in  it  is  not  always  of  the  best, 
from  an  English  point  of  view  at  all  events  ; 
there  is  a little  too  much  of  the  mere  “article 
de  Paris  ” ; but  the  variety  of  invention  shown 
in  this  class  of  work,  and  the  innate  faculty  of 
making  a thing  look  pretty  and  attractive,  is 
remarkably  illustrated  in  the  Paris  stalls.  In 
the  exhibit  of  M.  Sandoz,  for  instance,  which 
is  described  as  “ modern  style  French 
novelties,"  there  is  a brooch  consisting  of 
a little  carved  ivory  head,  the  gold  hair 
of  which  goes  off  into  a reversed  scroll 
from  the  lower  curve  of  which  hangs  a 
small  pearl  ; the  whole  thing  is  quite 
ethereal  in  its  fancy  and  delicacy.  M.  Sandoz’s 
exhibit  as  a whole  is  one  of  the  best — perhaps 
the  best  ; a flat  gold  chain  with  seed  pearls  at 
intervals  and  an  oval  pendant  with  a figure  in 
enamel,  is  another  exquisite  bit  of  work  and 
in  perfect  taste  ; but  the  diamond  ornaments, 
in  this  as  in  other  collections,  run  far  too  much 
in  the  direction  of  naturalistic  sprays  and 
leaves,  as  in  most  English  jewellers’  work  at 
present,  nor  are  they  in  this  sort  of  work  supe- 
rior to  the  English.  Messrs.  Ettlinger  fr'ercs 
have  a collection  of  bronzes  and  other  articles 
of  ornament  which  no  doubt  have  too  much  of 
mere  chic , as  the  French  call  it  (there  is  no 
English  word  with  exactly  the  same  shade  of 
meaning),  but  they  are  so  very  clever  ; the 
rather  large  grey  vase,  for  instance,  with 
spiralled  handles  and  a gold  nude  figure 
in  relief  on  it,  is  quite  a kind  of  inspira- 
tion in  its  way.  Mossand's  imitation 
jewellery  articles  mounted  with  crystals 
and  Mexican  stones,  of  which  there  is  a profuse 
exhibit,  though  it  is  not  exactly  what  can  be 
called  artistic  work,  is  really  very  pretty,  and 
has  a charm  which  one  would  not  find  in 
the  same  kind  of  work  in  this  country.  M. 
Bergeotte’s  polished  iron  wbrk  and  chased  and 
gilt  copper  work  is  very  good  ; more  classic 
and  reserved  in  line  and  style  than  is  at  present 
the  fashion  either  in  France  or  England.  He 
shows  a very  fine  scroll  railing  designed  in 
clean  and  precise  curves  with  gilt  leafage ; 
some  fine  door-knockers  too,  with  the  figure 
worked  into  them  ; though  in  these  there  is 
the  same  fault  that  we  so  often  find  in  artistic 
knocker  designs,  that  the  portion  which  knocks 
does  not  seem  specially  designed  for  that 
purpose. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  French  furniture 
exhibited  also,  of  various  merit,  and  on  the 
whole  not  equal  to  what  we  can  now  produce 


in  England.  A good  deal  of  it,  like  that  of 
MM.  Richard  frercs,  consists  of  imitation  Louis 
Quatorze  or  Louis  Quinze  furniture,  all  very 
well  executed,  but  not  very  original.  M.  Paul 
Lefebvre  shows  small  plaster  relief  models  of 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  sides  of  two 
rooms,  one  Classic  and  one  Louis  XVI.  ; 
they  show  good  general  treatment,  though 
the  models  are  rather  rough — indeed  they 
are  described  in  the  catalogue  as  “sketches” 
only.  Messrs.  Depoilly  & Fleury’s  exhibit  of 
what  may  be  called  artistic  ironmongery  is 
interesting ; some  of  their  doorplates  and 
lockplates  are  very  good,  and  they  exhibit 
also  small  steel  cabinets  or  coffers  of  a 
peculiar  type,  which  have  a delicate  surface 
ornament  apparently  etched  on  them. 
Messrs.  Charpentier  have  a large  display 
of  furniture ; modern  work  of  Louis 
Seize  type  mostly,  and  one  or  two  ex- 
ceedingly fine  reproductions  of  old  work, 
especially  a copy  of  a grand  cabinet  at 
Chantilly,  which  in  point  of  execution  and  finish 
is  really  equal  to  the  original.  Among  other 
French  furniture  exhibits  is  that  of  M.  Jansen, 
excellent  work  but  of  rather  regulation  pattern  ; 
that  of  M.  Maxime  Clair,  a light  type  of 
drawing-room  furniture  in  which  a consider- 
able use  is  made  of  inlay  of  different  coloured 
woods  ; and  that  of  MM.  Plumet  and  Selmer- 
sheim,  who  alone  (as  far  as  we  observed) 
exhibit  furniture  exhibiting  the  new  school  of 
design  in  Paris  (borrowed  we  think  from 
Germany),  in  which  all  the  lines  of  the 
furniture  take  free  and  unexpected  curves. 
We  do  not  feel  much  sympathy  with 
the  style,  but  there  is  a certain  element 
of  originality  in  it,  and,  as  far  as  the 
work  exhibited  here  is  concerned,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  complete  and  consistent  in 
style  throughout.  Among  the  less  important 
exhibits  those  of  M.  Joannot  and  M.  Latouche, 
side  by  side,  which  consist  of  toilet  articles, 
dressing  bags  &c.,  &c.,  are  worth  notice  for  the 
shapeliness  which  they  give  to  ordinary  articles 
of  use,  such  as  brushes,  combs,  &c.  ; things 
not  ornamented,  but  which  derive  a certain 
element  of  style  from  merely  the  trouble  taken 
to  shape  them  well  and  give  a flowing  line  to 
them.  Messrs.  Parison  & Cie.  have  an  excel- 
lent exhibit  of  velvets  for  upholstery,  noticeable 
for  a fine  style  in  their  patterns  and  an  arrange- 
ment making  a very  good  show  of  colour.  M. 
Isidore  Leroy’s  wall-papers  arranged  in  panels, 
on  the  other  hand,  serve  only  to  show  how 
much  behind  us  the  French  are  at  present  in 
this  particular  branch  of  applied  art ; the  designs 
are  too  spotty  in  effect  and  too  realistic  in  de- 
tail ; there  is  only  one  good  conventional 
design,  and  even  that  would  not  count 
for  much  among  the  best  of  English  wall- 
papers of  the  present  day.  Of  dress  there  is  a 
large  number  of  exhibits,  which  it  is  not  within 
our  scope  to  comment  on  in  detail ; there  are 
some  beautiful  costumes  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
melancholy  to  find,  in  one  case,  the  dress 
exhibited  on  a beautifully  executed  wax  figure 
with  that  horrible  thin  waist  which  the  French 
lady  of  fashion  aims  at  cultivating  even  more 
than  her  English  sister,  and  which  is  a perfect 
travesty  of  the  true  and  healthy  form  of  the 
figure  as  made  and  intended  by  Nature. 

The  other  foreign  countries  represented 
do  not  contribute  much  in  the  way  of 
applied  art,  and  the  Colonies  still  less.  In 
the  small  section  devoted  to  Austria  the  firm 
of  Lotz  show  some  good  lustre-ware  with 
surface  diapers  of  sinuous  lines,  and  MM. 
Jacob  and  Josef  Kohn  exhibit  some  bent  wood 
furniture  of  the  well-known  type,  accompanied 
however  by  upholstery  of  an  artistic  character. 
Their  room  also  contains  a fireplace  of  some 
originality  ; the  opening  has  an  elliptical  head 
and  an  archivolt  round,  formed  in  dark  striated 
tiles  ; beneath  this  is  a brass  front,  partly  en- 
closing a hooding  of  green  tiling  ; there  are 
plain  firedogs  in  white  metal : the  whole  is 
effective  while  perfectly  simple.  The  firm  of 
Moritz  Hacker  have  a large  show  of  vessels, 
figures,  and  ornaments,  in  a bright  white  metal 
which  turns  out  to  be  oxidised  pewter.  It  is 
too  bright  for  the  best  effect,  and  moreover 
destroys  that  particular  tone  of  surface  which, 
to  English  artists  at  least,  is  one  of  the  special 
attractions  of  pewter,  and  it  will  hardly  be 
popular  in  this  country. 

As  already  observed,  there  is  next  to  nothing 
in  the  way  of  applied  art  in  the  Colonial  ex- 
hibits, the  Colonies  and  their  agents  being 
more  occupied  in  bringing  forward  the 
material  resources  of  their  countries  than  in 
exhibiting  artistic  work.  There  is  a little 
furniture  in  the  Canadian  exhibit,  but  of  no 


particular  consequence.  In  the  Western 
Australia  section  are  some  good  examples  of 
the  practical  and  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  picturesque  employment  of  Jarrah  and 
Karri  pine  in  fencing  ; and  also  a large  inlaid 
table  showing  a design  made  of  a veneer  of 
Jarrah,  curly  Jarrah,  Karri,  Banksia,  and 
Sheaoak  woods  ; these  include  a plain  red  and 
a mottled  red  surface,  and  a light  yellowish 
mottled  wood  ; the  workmanship  is  very  good, 
but  the  design  is  not  remarkable. 

The  Indian  section,  of  which  the  stalls  are 
effectively  designed,  makes  a good  show  of 
textiles  and  silver-work  in  a style  which  is 
now,  however,  so  familiar  to  us  that  it  hardly 
calls  for  comment.  The  Russian  section  in  the 
main  hall  contains  some  curious  and  rather 
barbaric  enamelled  work  of  peculiar  character 
— spoons,  small  bowls,  &c.,  with  enamels  of 
very  bright  colour,  and  some  curious  little 
frames  for  sacred  pictures,  with  the  face  in  the 
picture  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ornament ; 
this  seems  to  be  a form  of  popular  art.  A 
cloisonne  enamel  cup,  with  a gold  granular 
ground,  is  pretty  though  gaudy  ; and  Messrs. 
Sosnowski,  of  the  Jablonna  glassworks,  have 
a considerable  exhibit  of  a peculiar  glassware, 
slightly  coloured  and  with  a gilt  leafage  on  it 
— also  evidently  a popular  Russian  article,  but 
not  interesting  except  in  that  sense  ; it  is  but  a 
gimcrack  kind  of  work.  Of  the  special 
pavilions  of  Russia  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  separately. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — The 
Association  will  hold  its  fifty-eighth  annual 
Congress  at  Newcastle,  from  Thursday,  July  18, 
to  Wednesday,  July  24,  with  the  following 
Thursday  and  Friday  as  “extra  days."  The 
President  will  be  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L., 
F.S.A.  On  the  18th  members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  assemble  at  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Town  Hall  at  11  a.m.,  where  they  will 
be  received  and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor. 
Afterwards  the  antiquities  of  the  city  will  be 
inspected  and  described.  The  President’s 
address  will  be  delivered  at  the  evening  meet- 
ing, at  the  Natural  History  Museum.  On  the 
19th  members  will  leave  .by  train  for  Wark- 
worth  for  inspection  of  the  Castle,  Hermitage, 
Bridge  Tower,  and  Church.  The  drive  will 
then  be  continued  to  Alnwick,  where  the 
Castle  will  be  inspected  ; and  a visit  will  be  paid 
also  to  the  remains  of  the  Prremonstratensian 
Abbey  of  Alnwick  and  of  the  Carmelite  Abbey 
of  Hulne.  On  the  20th  the  Congress  will  visit 
Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth  Churches,  and 
Tynemouth  Priory.  On  the  22nd  the  Congress 
will  visit  Chesters  (Cilurnum)  and  Housesteads 
(Borcovicus),  two  of  the  stations  on  the  Roman 
Wall.  On  the  23rd,  Holy  Island  and  the  ruins 
of  the  later  Benedictine  Priory.  On  the  24th 
a visit  will  be  made  to  Durham,  and  in  the 
evening  the  concluding  meeting  will  be  held 
at  8.30  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  On 
the  25th  those  who  remain  for  the  extra  days 
will  visit  Flodden,  in  the  north  of  the  county, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  who  will  give  an  account  of  the  battle, 
and  describe  the  field,  of  which  he  has  made 
a special  study  ; Ford  and  Etal  Castles  will 
probably  also  be  visited.  On  the  26th  there 
will  bean  excursion  to  Hexham  and  Corbridge. 
Besides  the  opening  and  closing  meetings, 
there  will  be  evening  meetings  at  8.30  on 
July  19  and  20,  for  the  reading  of  papers 
on  archaeological  subjects.  The  following 
papers  have  already  been  promised  : — “ The 
Inaugural  Address,”  by  the  President  ; 
“ Flemish  Brasses  in  England,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Brass  at  All  Saints’,  Newcastle,” 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  ; “ The  Archiepiscopal 
Mint  at  York,"  by  the  Rev.  Caesar  Caine  ; 
“ The  Resemblance  between  the  Religious  and 
Magical  Ideas  of  Modern  Savage  Peoples  and 
those  of  the  Pre-historic  Non-Celtic  Races  of 
Europe,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley  ; 
“The  President  and  Council  of  the  North,”  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  ; “ The  Galilee  as  a Place 
of  Sanctuary,  with  a Suggestion  as  to  the  term 
‘Galilee,’’’  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn-White, 
F.S.A. ; “The  Boy  Bishop,”  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Evelyn-White,  F.S.A. ; “ Earthworks 
at  Barwick-in-Elmet,  Yorks,"  by  the  Rev. 
F.  S.  Colman  ; “ The  History  of  the 

Cathedral  Statutes,”  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
, Kitchin,  Dean  of  Durham  ; and  “ Canter- 
bury’s Ancient  Coinage,”  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  F.S.A.  Detailed  information  can  be 
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obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Mr.  Geo. 
Patrick,  16,  Red  Lion*square,  London,  W.C., 
and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  East 
Rudham  Vicarage,  King’s  Lynn. 


DESIGN  FOR  A PIANOFORTE. 

This  piano  is  made  of  oak,  put  together  in 
rather  a solid  way,  so  as  to  suit  a room  which 
I built,  and  in  which  it  is  going. 

The  case,  and  the  table  on  which  It  stands, 
are  made  independent  of  each  other.  Part  of 
the  lid  forms  the  book  desk,  and  is  supported 
by  the  candle-holders.  E.  L.  Lutyens. 

1 I 

Ne\V  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Leicester. — A 
theatre  of  varieties,  which  has  been  erected  at 
Leicester  at  a cost  of  about  3°  00°I » was  opened  a 
few  days  ago.  The  building  is  situated  in  Belgrave 
Gate  on  the  site  of  the  old  Floral  Hall,  and  has  been 
ejected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  Matcham. 


<7  Si 


LONDON  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY: 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
Topographical  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington 
House,  W.,  on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.  (Vice-President),  occupied 
the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were  Sir 
Henry  Smythe,  Messrs.  E.  A.  de  M.  Rudolf, 
J.  W.  Hunt,  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Barron,  Mr.  Oswald  Barron,  Mr.  Hilton  Price, 
Mr.  Philip  Norman,  Mr.  John  Tolhurst,  Mr. 
T.  F.  Ordish,  Major  Claude  Alexander,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Jones  M.  Gomme. 

The  Council,  in  their  third  annual  Report, 
stated  : — The  outcome  of  the  Society  's  work  in 
1900  was  the  issue  of  eight  sheets  of  the 
Kensington  Turnpike  plan,  covering  (with  the 
two  sheets  issued  in  the  previous  year)  one-third 
of  the  whole  work,  besides  the  plan  of  Whitehall 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Lord  Welby.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  remaining 
sections  of  the  Kensington  plan,  and  arrange- 


ments have  been  made  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  Council  have  expressed  to  Mr. 
Griggs  their  appreciation  of  the  high  quality  of 
his  reproduction,  and  in  doing  so  they  believe 
they  have  interpreted  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Society.  The  accounts  have  been  audited  up 
to  Lady -day.  Subscriptions  amounting  to 
120/.  15s.  were  received  in  respect  of  the 
publications  for  the  year  1900,  and  in  the 
current  year  the  subscriptions  already  to  hard 
amount  to  100/.  16s.,  making  a total  of 
221 1.  IIS. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Council  that  the  strength  of  the  Society  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  its  membership  alone.  The 
subscriptions  received  for  back  publications 
continue  to  be  a great  support  in  the  new 
undertakings  of  the  Society.  From  this  source 
the  amount  of  59/.  10s.  was  placed  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  Society’s  banking  account  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1900,  and  during  the  present 
year  a further  amount  of  44/.  16s.  has  come 
in,  making  a total  of  104/.  6s.  for  back  publica- 
tions, as  compared  wilh  221/.  ns.  for  current 
subscriptions  received  during  the  same  period. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Society’s  income  for 
this  and  the  coming  year  must  inevitably  be 
absorbed  by  the  reproduction  of  the  Kensington 
Turnpike  plan,  but  when  in  due  course  this 
work  takes  its  place  among  the  back  publica- 
tions there  will  be  a remunerative  return  on 
the  outlay  ; it  will  become  a source  of  revenue 
in  aid  of  future  undertakings.  It  was  this  con- 
sideration that  emboldened  the  Council  to  put 
the  whole  work  in  hand  for  completion,  al- 
though this  step  involved  the  postponement  cf 
the  letterpress  issues.  These,  however,  cannot 
be  longer  deferred,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
first  part  of  the  Society’s  “ Record  ” will  be 
issued  in  the  autumn. 

Our  difficulty  is  to  make  our  objects  known 
and  obtain  sufficient  members  to  enable  the 
Society  to  cope  with  it.  There  are  maps  and 
views  awaiting  reproduction  which  are  as  in- 
teresting and  instructive  as  any  that  we  have 
published.  To  name  only  those  that  stand 
next  in  order  for  consideration  there  is  the 
picture  of  London  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century — “ A Prospect  of  the  City 
of  London  and  Westminster  and  St.  James’s 
Park,”  by  John  Kip,  1710.  There  is  the  large 
map  by  Ralph  Aggas,  showing  London  as  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
earliest  known  map  of  London  as  a whole,  a 
really  satisfactory  reproduction  of  which  is 
much  needed  as  a companion  to  our  view  by 
Van  den  Wyngaerde  of  the  same  period. 
Then  there  are  the  pictorial  representations 
by  Hollar  of  a later  date  than  the  views  of  Van 
den  Wyngaerde  and  Visscher,  which  members 
of  the  Society  already  possess.  Concerning 
these  views  by  Hollar,  an  interesting  discovery 
was  recently  made  by  that  excellent  topo- 
grapher, Mr.  Lethaby,  a member  of  our 
Society.  He  found  that  when  placed  in  juxta- 
position the  two  views  of  Hollar  form  one 
complete  panoramic  picture  of  the  whole  of 
London  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  As  soon  as 
possible — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  we  have 
sufficient  members — both  these  views  will  be 
reproduced  and  copies  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  members,  and  they  will  be  able  to  see  for 
themselves  how  much  Mr.  Lethaby ’s  observa- 
tion has  enhanced  the  interest  of  these  beautiful 
pictures.  . . . 

One  of  the  principal  objects  for  which  the 
Society  was  started  was  to  make  a record, 
more  complete  than  could  otherwise  be  accom- 
plished, of  all  those  changes  which  are  so  con- 
stantly and  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  London.  We  make  no  proposition 
for  the  preservation  of  buildings,  although  we 
rejoice  at  every  public-spirited  effort  made  in 
this  direction.  Our  concern  is  only  to  make 
and  publish  a yearly  record  of  the  demolitions 
and  changes,  and  of  the  alteration  of  street 
names.  In  the  case  of  the  more  interesting 
houses  and  buildings  our  desire  is  to  have 
accurate  drawings  made,  as  in  the  three  parts 
of  the  “ Illustrated  Topographical  Record  ” 
already  published.  It  is  felt  by  the  Council — 
and  no  doubt  it  will  be  felt  by  the  Society 
generally — that  in  this  work  we  have  a claim 
to  the  good  will  and  assistance  of  the 
public  bodies  of  London  and  their  official 
representatives.  There  is  probably  no  ward 
in  the  City,  no  borough  within  the  county  of 
London,  which  is  destitute  of  people  who  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  history  of  their 
locality.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the  Society 
should  get  into  communication  with  such 
people,  many  of  whom  would  doubtless  be 
found  on  or  connected  with  the  local  governing 
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bodies,  and  show  them  how,  by  the  simple 
process  of  sending  in  to  the  hon.  secretary  of 
this  Society  timely  and  reliable  information  con- 
cerning impending  demolitions  and  changes, 
they  can  contribute  to  a yearly  record  which, 
by  such  a system  of  co-operation,  would  cover 
the  whole  of  London.  The  Council  are  com 
vinced  that  in  every  district  there  are  those 
whose  culture  and  position  will  cause  them  to 
feci  themselves  morally  bound  to  assist  in  this 
disinterested  work,  which  will  preserve  as 
history  so  much  that  must  inevitably  disappear 
from  the  ground  of  London.” 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  that  the  report  was  to  some 
extent  satisfactory,  because'  it  showed’  that 
much  had  been  done,  but  it  was  disappoint- 
ing to  feel  that  the  subscription  list  was  not 
so  large  as  it  should  be.  The  Council  felt 
that  much  could  be  done  if  the  number,  of 
subscriptions  increased,  and  that  they  had 
hitherto  been  hampered.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  popular  interest  in  London  was  increas- 
ing. It  was  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  it  would  take  the  practical  form  of 
helping  societies  and  individuals  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  great 
city.  This  Society  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  It  did  not  interfere  with  the  work 
of  other  societies.  It  was,  to  a great  extent, 
a registering  society,  and  therefore  it  could 
help  to  bring  together  the  work  done  by  other 
societies  and  individuals.  It  was  found  that  in' 
these  times  so  much  was  done  by  individuals 
and  societies  which  did  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  who  wished  for  the  information. 
It  was  so  important  to  have  some  centre  where 
persons  could  find  all  information  they  re- 
quired on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the, 
constant  demolitions  and  changes  which  were, 
taking  place  in  London,  they  could  not  but  feel: 
that  a great  number  of  them  were  inevitable. 
He  thought  that  perhaps  too  much  complaint 
was  made  about  demolitions  which  were' 
inevitable,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
use  their  resources  to  prevent  what  could 
be  prevented  rather  than  to  try  to 
prevent  the  inevitable.  Of  course,  one 
very  great  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  changes 
in  London  resolved  itself  in  the  point  that 
property  was  so  valuable.  For  instance,  there 
was  the  old  South  Sea  House  in  Threadneedle- 
street — an  interesting  building  and  associated 
with  Charles  Lamb,  who  for  so  many  years 
acted  as  clerk  there.  They  all  regretted  that 
this  structure  should  be  pulled  down  and  re- 
built, but  what  could  they  do  ? When  the 
South  Sea  House  was  purchased  in  1856  by 
the  Baltic  Exchange,  the  price  was  55,700/., 
and  it  was  sold  last  year  for  350,800/. ! What 
could  be  done  when  this  amount  was  given 
for  a building?  The  matter  was,  indeed, 
hopeless.  It  was  said  that  about  44/.  per 
superficial  foot  was  paid — the  highest  amount 
which  had  ever  been  given  for  land,  even  in 
the  City  of  London.  Christ’s  Hospital  was 
another  building  which  they  felt  most  grieved 
should  be  destroyed.  The  building  was  most 
interesting,  and  took  us  back  to  the  Grey 
Friars.  But  while  the  associations  of  the  place 
were  full  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all,  he  had 
heard  some  say  with  regard  to  the  building 
itself,  “It  is  nothing;  the  hall  was  built  in 
1825,  in  the  Gothic  of  that  time.  There  is 
nothing  to  regret  about  its  loss.”  He,  however, 
did  not  agree  with  these  people,  because  the 
building  was  very  effective.  When  one  looked 
through  the  grating  and  saw  the  boys  playing, 
and  the  buildings  behind,  one  felt  that  it 
was  a place  of  very  great  interest.  Not  only 
was  there  a facade  by  Wren,  which  was  as  fine 
a piece  of  building  as  any  in  London,  but  there 
were  some  old  parts  which  were  not  generally 
seen,  and  which  were  full  of  interest.  Of 
course,  they  had  always  known  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  building  would  have  to 
go,  but  surely  it  was  a matter  of  sufficient 
interest  for  Parliament  to  consider  as  to  its 
treatment.  He  hoped  that  some  strong  feeling 
would  be  shown  in  order  that  we  might  have 
some  portion  of  it  left,  or  at  all  events  that  it 
should  not  be  cleared  away  and  warehouses 
put  in  its  place.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
could  be  done,  but  surely  all  those  who  felt  an 
interest  in  London  and  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land— for  really  it  took  that  position — should 
do  something  to  see  that  the  treatment  it 
received  should  be  the  very  best  that  was  pos- 
sible. There  were  many  things  they  could 
prevent,  and  fortunately  many  would-be  demo- 
litions had  been  prevented,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  proposed  demolition  of  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  St.  Clement,  and  the 


church  at  Bow.  It  did  seem  a most  mon- 
strous thing  now  that  any  one  could  have 
thought  of  destroying  these  buildings,  because 
they  were  in  a decidedly  advantageous  posi- 
tion, dividing  the  traffic,  and  the  view  looking 
down  the  Strand  toward  St.  Mary-le-Strand 
formed  a most  charming  picture.  Whether 
there  would  be  a stop  to  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  other  City  churches  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  hoped  we  should  not  altogether  lose 
those  beautiful  views  of  Wren’s  steeples  that 
gave  character  and  charm  to  the  City  of 
London.  It  seemed  a great  pity  that  so 
many  had  already  been  lost,  and  even  if  the 
superstructure  was  obliged  to  go,  the  crypts 
and  underground  work  might  have  been 
allowed  to  remain.  With  regard  to  the  sky- 
line of  buildings,  they  could  not  very  well  deal 
with  private  property,  but  Parliament  might 
do  something  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  a 
building  by  raising  the  height  of  another.  In 
all  parts  of  London  handsome  buildings  were 
spoiled  by  the  erection  of  neighbouring  struc- 
tures which  were  greater  in  height.  That  was 
very  much  to  be  regretted.  Looking  from 
Charing  Cross  Bridge  towards  St.  Paul’s,  one 
saw  the  Joint  Examination  Hall  first,  which  he 
thought  was  built  too  low  ; then  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  very  much  higher  ; and  then  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  higher  still.  Of  course,  however,  a 
certain  amount  of  variety  in  the  sky-line  was 
a great  advantage,  and  added  to  the  picturesque- 
ness of  many  of  our  cities.  It  was  very  much 
wanted  in  Paris,  especially  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
but  still  there  should  be  some  regulation.  It 
seemed  a practical  suggestion  that  an  Act  should 
be  passed  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  there  was 
a precedent,  because  after  the  Fire  of  London  an 
Act  was  passed  dealing  with  the  erection  of 
streets  of  first,  second,  and  third  class,  the 
houses  in  which  were  to  be  of  a certain  height. 
Something  of  the  kind  should  be  done  now, 
and  it  was  certainly  necessary  that  the  height 
of  the  houses  should  be  relative  to  the  width  of 
the  road.  They  must  feel  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  demolitions,  London  was  very  much  im- 
proved in  beauty.  There  were  some  fine 
effects  in  London,  and  better  could  not  be 
found  in  any  other  great  city.  The  making  of 
the  Embankment  was  one  great  improvement, 
because  London  owed  its  chief  beauty  to  the 
river  ; and  another  beautiful  view  was  from 
Oxford-circus  looking  down  Oxford-street. 
With  regard  to  the  future  of  this  Society,  the 
question  of  the  registration  of  the  changes  in 
London  was  of  great  importance.  The  changes 
were  so  many  and  so  great  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  properly  registered 
without  some  arrangement  being  made  with 
the  various  authorities,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Society  felt  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  this 
if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  subscription 
list.  Another  task  which  was  of  great  interest 
to  the  public,  and  which  the  Council  would 
like  to  take  in  hand,  was  to  make  a record  of 
the  large  number  of  manuscripts,  &c.,  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  London  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Record 
Office,  and  other  places,  many  of  which  were 
not  made  use  of  at  all.  This  would  be  a great 
work  and  would  be  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  Jackson  Barron,  who  seconded  the 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  re- 
marked that  the  members  had  during  the  year 
had  an  exceedingly  good  return  for  their  sub- 
scriptions. He  cordially  endorsed  the  chair- 
man’s views  as  to  the  necessity  for  guarding 
historical  buildings,  and  said  he  desired  to 
refer  particularly  to  the  buildings  on  the  west 
side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  which  he  under- 
stood were  threatened  by  the  London  County 
Council.  The  space  was  not  required  for  a 
new  street,  but  merely  for  recoupment  pur- 
poses. He  presumed  the  County  Council 
would  want  to  build  up  some  monstrosities  of 
which  they  in  London  already  had  too  many. 
He  hoped  every  one  who  might  have  influence 
with  the  County  Council  would  endeavour  to 
save  the  west  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  three  or  four  par- 
ticularly interesting  houses  there. 

Mr.  J.  Wickstead,  of  Canada,  said  that  as  a 
visitor  to  this  country  he  had  derived  pleasure 
and  profit  in  hearing  the  chairman’s  outspoken 
remarks.  He  was  anxious  to  get  photographs 
of  interesting  and  ancient  buildings,  and  he 
recently  was  much  amazed  to  find  how  few 
authenticated  photographs  of  interesting  old 
dwellings  existed.  He  mentioned  the  old 
Hanover  Club  as  an  instance. 

Mr.  Oswald  Barron,  in  supporting  the 
motion  for  adoption,  thought  the  Society 
should  prepare  a schedule  ot  historical  build- 


ings, which  should  be  regarded  as  the  irre- 
ducible minimum,  and  be  defended  against 
all  attacks.  They  ought,  in  other  words,  to 
find  out  London’s  bulwarks  in  this  respect,  and 
say,  “ These  cannot  be  touched.”  There  was 
Staple  Inn,  for  instance.  He  hoped  the  time 
would  never  arrive  when  the  dismal  perform- 
ance of  demolishing  this  quarter  would  be 
gone  through.  Its  disappearance  would  surely 
be  a pathetic  thing  ; it  was  an  interesting 
example  of  1600  architecture.  Sooner  or 
later,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  assaulted,  and  he 
thought  a society  such  as  this  should  be  on  its 
guard  against  it,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  shut 
the  stable-door  when  the  horse  had  gone.  He 
was  glad  that  Lincoln’s  Inn’s  gateway  had 
been  saved,  though  he  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  placing  it  in  the  custody  of  a learned 
society.  If  the  practice  of  scheduling  sug- 
gested had  been  introduced  before  this,  they 
would  probably  have  saved  one,  at  least,  of  the 
perfect  specimens  of  wooden  galleried  inns 
which  were  the  precursors  of  theatres  in 
London.  They  might  have  saved  one  of  these 
a few  years  ago  in  Austinfriars — a place  unique 
in  its  associations  with  Dutch  merchants  of  the 
past.  As  to  compiling  records,  he  pointed  out 
that  here  was  a plan  whereby  they  could  pro- 
duce a Kelly’s  Directory  applying  to  the 
Restoration  period.  When  the  hearth  tax  was 
imposed,  records  were  taken  from  alley  to 
alley  and  street  to  street  in  an  amazing 
manner,  and  these  returns  were  still  preserved 
at  the  Record  Office.  This,  he  thought,  would 
be  a very  worthy  object  for  the  record  depart- 
ment of  the  society  to  interest  itself  in. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  as  a member 
of  the  Council  he  would  bring  the  suggestion 
forward,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  receive 
every  consideration. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
was  put  and  carried. 

The  hon.  treasurer’s  balance-sheet  having, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tolhurst  seconded  by 
Mr.  P.  Norman,  been  approved,  the  Council 
was  elected,  among  those  chosen  to  fill  the 
seats  being  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton, 
Viscount  Dillon  (President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries),  Sir  John  Taylor,  Messrs.  C. 
Lawrence  Gomme,  Alexander  Graham,  H.  A. 
Harben,  W.  J.  Hardy,  W.  R.  Lethaby,  P. 
Norman,  T.  F.  Ordish,  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
J.  E.  Smith,  J.  Tolhurst,  and  Warwick  Wroth. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gomme  was  re-elected  hon. 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Gomme  hon.  secre- 
tary. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  retir- 
ing members  of  the  Council,  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding,  and  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries for  the  loan  of  their  room  for  the 
meeting. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM  AND 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART  : 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  at  the  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster,  on  Friday  the  21st  inst.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  he  was  supported  by  Messrs.  J. 
P.  Seddon,  Forster  Hayward,  Maurice  B. Adams, 
William  Pain,  and  others. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  in  moving  that  Mr. 
Emerson  be  re-elected  to  the  position,  said  it 
was  preferable  that  they  should  have  at  their 
head  a professional  gentleman,  and  of  all  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  he  regarded  Mr.  Emerson 
as  most  worthy  of  their  support. 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
Lee,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  very  much  obliged 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him.  He  should 
very  much  like  to  see  the  Museum  and  School 
in  a more  flourishing  condition.  They  were 
now,  so  to  speak,  in  a state  of  transition,  and 
he  was  confident  that  later  their  hopes  for  a 
more  flourishing  state  of  things  would  be 
realised. 

Mr.  Adams  then  read  the  report  of  the 
Council.  In  it  the  Council  gave  expression  to 
their  participation  in  the  world-wide  sorrow 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
had  been  patron  of  the  institution  since  1869. 
An  address  of  condolence  was  sent  to  his 
.Majesty  the  King,  who  had  since  graciously 
consented  to  become  patron.  The  Council 
also  recorded  with  regret  the  death,  since  the 
last  anniversary,  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  one 
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of  the  vice-presidents,  and  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates, 
who  for  some  years  acted  as  one  of  the 
auditors,  and  always  took  considerable  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Museum.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  the  newly-elected  President, 
Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  the  Council  had  the  satis- 
faction of  stating  that  a closer  connexion  had 
been  brought  about  between  the  Museum  and 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  Institute 
had  kindly  promised  an  annual  donation  of 
20  gs.  to  the  funds,  on  condition  that  the 
Institute  shall  be  adequately  represented  on  the 
Council,  and  that  members  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  Architectural  Association  be  permitted 
to  sketch  from  the  examples  in  the  Museum 
without  payment  of  a fee,  during  the 
hours  when  it  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  finances  of  the  institution  were  in 
a satisfactory  state,  but  a heavy  and  im- 
mediate outlay  was  in  contemplation,  the 
Council  having  resolved  to  renew  the  roofs  of 
the  older  portions  of  the  buildings,  which  had 
of  late  been  a constant  source  of  expenditure 
for  repairs,  and  to  replace  the  present  glass  by 
patent  glazing.  Tenders  had  been  obtained 
for  this  important  and  necessary  work,  which 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  something  like 
700/.  The  Council  hoped  that  not  only  the 
old  friends  of  the  Museum,  but  the  profession 
generally,  would  make  individual  efforts  to 
assist  in  meeting  this  exceptional  expenditure, 
and  subscriptions  would  be  gladly  received  by 
the  Hon.  Treasurer  or  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Westminster  School  of  Art  (added  the 
Council)  well  maintained  its  high  reputation, 
and  gained  a constant  accession  of  new 
students  through  the  recommendation  of 
artists  of  repute  and  others  who  had  become 
personally  familiar  with  its  work.  In  the 
evening  classes  (with  the  exception  of  the 
men’s  life  class)  there  had  been  a gradual 
falling-off,  which  was  attributed  mainly  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  art  classes  opened 
in  London  of  late  years  at  nominal  fees,  or 
even  without  any  payment  whatever. 

There  was,  Mr.  Adams  remarked,  an  entirely 
mistaken  idea  prevalent  among  persons  who 
should  be  better  informed  as  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  casts  at  the  Museum.  He  would 
like  to  point  out  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber were  unique,  and  could  not  be  obtained 
again.  They  were  secured  under  very  difficult 
circumstances  when  cathedrals  and  churches 
were  being  restored.  In  many  instances 
scaffolding  had  to  be  erected  to  obtain  access 
to  the  originals.  So  much  as  to  their  value, 
from  an  artistic  standpoint.  As  to  their  money 
value,  he  believed  that  if  they  were  put  up  for 
sale  they  would  realise  an  enormous  sum,  as 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sought  for 
by  German  and  American  institutions  and 
universities  and  colleges  abroad,  where  the 
public  had  a far  keener  appreciation  of  art 
than  in  this  country.  In  keeping  the  collec- 
tion together,  therefore,  the  Museum  was 
doing  the  country  a very  good  turn.  At  the 
present  moment,  as  was  well  known,  the  taste 
in  architecture  had  not  turned  towards  the 
medireval  style,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
before  long  the  taste  would  revert  to  that  style, 
even  though  it  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
what  might  be  called  a Gothic  revival. 
During  the  past  few  months  a number  of 
books  had  been  published  dealing  with  Gothic 
architecture.  One  issued  that  week  dealt  with 
the  Gothic  crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  There 
must  be  some  people  sufficiently  confident 
that  the  taste  had  not  gone  away  from  medireval 
work,  or  they  would  not  have  embarked 
upon  so  expensive  a task  as  producing  a book 
of  that  character.  As  to  the  Museum  not  being 
in  a flourishing  state,  he  would  remind  them 
that  the  institution  had  never  been  what  might 
be  called  popular.  Nevertheless,  the  insti- 
tution, if  not  popular,  was  highly  practical, 
and  had  done  excellent  work  in  the  past 
in  affording  students  a knowledge  for  which 
surely  they  could  never  cease  to  be  thankful. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  W.  Pain  seconded. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  balance  in 
hand  was  smaller  than  last  year,  but  against 
that  they  must  set  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
to  a considerable  expense  in  repairs.  One  of 
the  classes  was  certainly  not  remunerative,  but 
seeing  the  enormous  competition  to  which  the 
School  was  in  that  particular  phase  of  art  sub- 
jected, he  could  hardly  wonder.  As  to  the 
Museum  not  being  popular,  he  certainly  had 
noticed  a feeling  that  there  should  be  a larger 
assortment  of  specimens  dealing  not  only  with 
Gothic,  but  with  Renaissance  architecture. 


The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
would,  no  doubt,  be  inclined  to  give  a dona- 
tion if  the  Council  could  find  means  to 
rearrange  the  casts  and  provide  some  other 
styles  of  architecture.  This  was  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  students  who  required 
to  study  closely  the  details  of  all  sorts  of  work. 
He  thought  they  ought  to  interest  their  friends 
in  the  attainment  of  this  end.  He  would  give 
20  gs.  towards  this  object  if  others 
would  take  up  the  endeavour.  When  the  roof 
had  been  repaired  and  all  necessary  alterations 
completed  the  casts  might  be  rehung  and  the 
place  made  to  look  very  much  more  “ taking.” 
Moreover,  the  balance-sheet  next  year  would 
be  more  favourable  because  this  year  they 
had  had  to  pay  the  last  amount  due  to  the 
London  County,  Council. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
was  then  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  the  following 
were  re-elected  vice-presidents  : — The  Dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Rutland,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
Earl  Fortescue,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and 
March,  Lord  Grimthorpe,  Messrs.  Aston  Webb, 
John  Belcher,  G.  F.  Bodley,  Geo.  Frampton, 
and  J.  P.  Seddon. 

The  following  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams  seconded  by  Mr.  Seddon,  also  elected 
Vice-presidents  : Messrs.  J.  P.  Seddon  and 
Aston  Webb  ; members  of  council  : Messrs. 
C.  Forster  Hayward,  Sydney  W.  Lee,  William 
Pain,  L.  H.  Hayter,  W.  R.  Lethaby,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Ford,  and  Mr.  Leon,  the  latter  four 
representing  the  London  County  Council ; and 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  and 
T.  H.  Watson,  representatives  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  hon. 
treasurership  was  again  taken  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Somers  Cocks  ; Messrs.  W.  M.  Pain  and  P.  D. 
Leake  were  reappointed  auditors. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for 
presiding  concluded  the  meeting.  Mr.  Seddon 
intimated  his  willingness  to  contribute  ten 
guineas  to  the  fund  started  by  the  president. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers 
wasopened  inthe  Council  Chamberof  IheTown 
Hall,  Leicester,  on  Thursday,  June  27,  the  new 
President  (Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  C.E.)  presiding, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance  of  members 
of  the  Association  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
C.  H.  Lowe,  of  Hampstead,  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, for  his  services  to  the  Association  during 
the  past  year. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address. 
After  some  preliminary  remarks,  he  said  that 
few,  if  any,  towns  had  shown  more  enterprise 
and  public  spirit,  or  had  made  greater  pro- 
gress, than  Leicester  in  recent  years.  The 
population  twelve  years  ago,  in  1889,  was 
138,000.  In  1891,  when  their  Borough  Exten- 
sion Scheme  was  promoted  and  won,  it  was 
174,624.  At  this  1901  census  it  had  risen  to 
211,574— an  increase  of  21-16  per  cent,  in  the 
decade.  The  rateable  value  in  1889  was 
522,309 1.  ; in  1891,  after  the  extension,  649,583/.  ; 
and  it  was  now  841,301/. — an  increase  ol  29  51 
per  cent,  in  the  decade.  In  the  twelve  years 
41J  miles  of  new  streets  had  been  made  and 
sewered  on  the  duplicate  system,  bringing  the 
total  length  of  streets  and  roads  up  to  178 
miles,  against  seventy -six  miles  before 
the  extension  of  the  borough.  Plans  had 
been  approved  since  1889  for  15,535 
dwelling  houses,  167  warehouses,  179  factories, 
313  workshops,  314  special  buildings,  10,968 
miscellaneous  alterations  and  additions,  new 
drains,  &c.,  and  for  386  new  streets,  the  whole 
covering  over  500  acres  of  additional  built  area 
and  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  7,000,000/. 
sterling,  which  speaks  with  a peculiar 
eloquence  of  the  progressive  commercial  pro- 
sperity of  the  town.  During  this  period  Local 
Government  Board  inquiries  had  been  held 
upon  226  subjects  for  new  works  and  improve- 
ments involving  the  expenditure  of  about 
one  and  a quarter  millions  sterling,  and  he 
had,  at  the  present  time,  schemes  in  hand 
representing  a cost  of  nearly  a million  sterling, 
for  most  of  which  the  loans  had  not  yet  been 
obtained,  and  the  routine  expenditure  by  the 
various  committees  in  matters  affecting  his 
office  amounted  to  about  80,000/.  per  annum. 


Regarding  their  everyday  work,  he  could 
not  speak  too  strongly  on  the  great  necessity, 
as  one  of  the  best  practicable  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  the  community,  for 
Local  Authorities  being  liberal  in  providing  an 
adequate  number  of  well-qualified  and  properly 
remunerated  Building  and  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
working  under  able  administration. 

The  good  effect  of  the  great  sanitary  works 
and  efforts  of  this  Corporation  was  vividly 
shown  by  the  steady  and  maintained  diminu- 
tion of  the  death  rate.  The  average  from  all 
causes  during  the  decade  of  1861-71  was  25-95 
1871-81  24-47,  1881-91  19-38,  and  during  the 
last  decade  to  1901  only  17-54.  With  regard 
to  the  designing  of  the  various  classes  of  public 
buildings,  in  some  towns  a separate  architec- 
tural department  had  been  organised.  In 
Leicester  the  ordinary  architectural  work  was 
done  by  his  staff,  and  the  most  important 
public  buildings  by  architects  in  private 
practice.  Nevertheless,  in  connexion  with  all 
these  an  immense  amount  of  preliminary  work 
necessarily  falls  upon  the  Borough  Engineer 
in  advising  and  assisting  various  committees, 
preparing  preliminary  plans  and  estimates 
with  detailed  conditions  for  competitors,  and 
outlining  the  schemes  before  the  work  reaches 
the  architects.  This  was,  however,  he  thought,  a 
far  preferable  plan  than  to  set  up  an  architectural 
department  outside  the  control  of  the  Borough 
Engineer,  and  much  more  fair  to  the  architec- 
tural profession. 

Referring,  in  passing,  to  other  departments, 
the  town  owned  the  gas,  electric  light,  and 
water  undertakings,  and  Parliamentary  powers 
had  been  just  recently  obtained  jointly  with 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield  for  carry- 
ing out  the  great  Derwent  Water  scheme. 
Since  1889,  120  miles  of  public  and  private 
foul  and  storm  water  sewers  had  been  laid 
in  the  Borough.  Mr.  Gordon’s  intercepting 
sewerage  scheme  and  pumping  station  had 
been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  about  163,000/.  and 
had  proved  very  successful  ; and  his  storm 
outfall  scheme,  which  many  of  them  saw  in 
progress  and  which  had  cost  about  80,000/. 
had  also  been  completed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, one  regretted  to  say,  not  unusual 
for  municipalities,  after  having  provided 
ample  intercepting  sewers,  to  leave  in  use  in 
old  and  densely  populated  parts  of  the  towns 
defective  and  dangerous  sewers  of  the  worst 
type,  such  as  used  to  be  designed  and  laid 
before  the  days  of  the  Association. 

Several  years  ago  he  drew  attention  to 
the  existence  of  many  miles  of  defective 
sewers  in  Leicester  and  the  probable  ill-effect 
of  them  upon  the  inhabitants  living  in  those 
districts.  He  was  promptly  instructed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  them,  with  the 
result  that  he  condemned  thirty-two  miles  and 
was  now  carrying  out  a ’scheme  to  replace 
them,  which  he  had  designed  and  which  was 
estimated  to  cost  128,000/.  Although  they  hid 
not  yet  arrived  at  a unanimity  of  opinion,  on 
the  question  of  sewer  ventilation,  the  chief 
trend  of  practice  had  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  abolition  or  reduction  in  number  of  surface 
grids  and  the  increase  of  shaft  ventilation.  In 
Leicester  he  carried  out  tests  during  a period 
of  between  five  and  six  years  and  made  over 
3,000  observations  of  the  velocities  obtained  in 
the  shafts,  besides  very  numerous  records  of 
temperature,  humidity,  wind  velocity,  baro- 
metrical pressure,  and  the  like.  These 
practical  experiments  convinced  him  that 
sewers  could  be  efficiently  ventilated  by  pipe 
shafts  alone  in  conjunction  with  very  ample 
means  of  flushing.  After  the  results  of  these 
experiments  had  been  submitted  at  an  inquiry, 
the  Local  Government  Board  passed  the 
first  section,  namely,  of  eight  miles  of  the 
tributary  sewerage  scheme,  with  ventilation 
provided  by  shafts,  without  any  surface 
grids  whatever— a new  departure  in  the 
requirements  of  the  Board.  No  surface  grids 
were  now  provided  on  any  new  public  or 
private  sewers  laid  down  in  Leicester.  The 
purification  of  sewage  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  perplexing  questions  that  had  con- 
fronted municipal  engineers. 

The  investigations  of  the  present  Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  had  already 
been  very  extensive,  and  would  doubtless 
prove  the  most  exhaustive  and  valuable  re- 
search on  record.  Some  thought  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  might  now  relax  their 
requirements,  and  pass  schemes  for  bacterial 
treatment  alone.  This  was  not  surprising, 
having  regard  to  the  success  which  had  been 
obtained  by  bacterial  methods.  He  had,  how- 
ever, maintained  that  until  sufficient  experience 
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had  been  gained  to  prove  that  the  sewage  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  could  be  successfully 
and  permanently  purified  without  application 
to  land,  the  Board  were  justified,  in  the  main, 
in  adhering  to  their  present  attitude,  for  land 
was  an  immense  safeguard  in  connexion  with 
any  sewage  scheme.  Still,  in  cases  where  it 
was  almost  impossible,  except  at  a prohibitive 
cost,  to  obtain  it,  he  believed  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Board  might  reasonably  be  modi- 
fied. In  fact,  leniency  had  already  been  shown 
in  special  cases,  and  they  might  probably  ex- 
pect greater  facilities  when  the  eagerly-awaited 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  had  been 
issued. 

Some  of  the  main  questions  at  issue  were — 
(a)  whether  the  sewage  of  manufacturing  towns 
and  districts  could  be  successfully  treated  with 
maintained  efficiency  without  application  to 
land  ; (b)  whether  it  was  better  to  adopt  the 
fullest  anaerobic  preliminary  treatment  in 
covered  septic  tanks  with  final  purification  in 
contact  beds,  or  whether  only  to  employ  a 
partial  anaerobic  treatment  in  open  or  closed 
tanks  with  a maximum  aerobic  purification  in 
contact  beds  ; (c)  further,  whether  preliminary 
chemical  treatment  might  not  also  be  necessary 
in  some  instances  where  strong  trade  liquids 
obtain.  The  question  of  intermittent  or  con- 
tinuous treatment  in  the  contact  beds  was  also 
a debatable  point,  but  the  extreme  aspect  was 
whether,  even  where  suitable  land  was  avail- 
able, it  would  not,  if  admissible,  be  more  desir- 
able to  adopt  bacterial  treatment  entirely  than 
a combination  of  it  and  land  treatment.  Again, 
what  was  to-day  the  best  course  to  adopt 
where  existing  sewage  farms,  for  want  of 
sufficient  area,  means  of  preliminary  clarifica- 
tion, or  other  causes,  yield  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory effluents  ? 

The  local  conditions  and  the  character  of  the 
sewage  varied  so  considerably  in  different 
towns  and  districts  that  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  determine  upon  any  one  system 
which  would  be  universally  applicable.  These 
questions  could,  however,  be  more  reliably 
dealt  with  by  giving  them  facts  as  to  how  they 
had  successfully  solved  the  problem  for 
Leicester  than  by  mere  expression  of  opinion. 
Twelve  years  ago,  when  he  came  there,  and 
up  to  1891,  the  River  Soar  in  summer-time  was 
a black  stream  of  horribly  offensive  sewage 
matter,  which,  in  that  highly  putrefactive  con- 
dition, reached  miles  down  the  river,  although 
everything  was  done,  at  unlimited  cost,  in 
chemical  treatment  at  the  old  works.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  porous 
land  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  suitable  locality, 
his  predecessor  had,  much  against  his  will  and 
advice,  to  fall  in  with  the  adoption  of  their 
present  exceedingly  dense  clay  farm  at 
Beaumont  Leys,  which  it  was  widely  pro- 
phesied would  result  in  failure.  The  first 
contract,  amounting  to  10,400/.,  for  receiving 
tanks,  carriers,  culverts,  &c.,  for  part  of  the 
farm  was  well  in  hand  when  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Gordon.  The  total  cost  of  laying-out  had  been 
59,025/.,  or  about  43-56/.  per  acre,  for  the 
1,355  acres  actually  prepared  for  receiving 
sewage. 

The  great  problem  then  before  them  was 
how  to  so  lay  out,  prepare,  and  under-drain 
the  land  for  broad  irrigation  as  to  ensure 
efficient  purification  and  to  prevent  the  foul 
effluent,  which  always  reached  the  drains  of  a 
clay  sewage-farm,  from  getting  away  to  the 
watercourses.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing 
by  providing  for  each  field  a separate  system 
of  drainage,  so  designed  that  the  foul  drain 
effluent  could  be  brought  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  sloping  land  and  treated  over  and  over 
again  until  fit  to  send  away.  This,  with  other 
arrangements,  together  with  the  services  of  an 
exemplary  committee  and  efficient  farm  bailiff 
resulted  in  their  dense  sewage  being  purified 
for  over  nine  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Leicestershire  County  Council. 

The  increase  of  the  population  and  the  trade 
had  been  very  great,  and  these  factors,  together 
with  the  conversion  of  6,700  pail-closets  into 
water-closets  and  the  proposal  to  pump  the 
sewage  from  the  12,000  population  of  the 
added  area  of  Belgrave,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  either  increase  the  area  of  the  farm  or  to 
adopt  some  means  of  preliminary  clarifi- 
cation. 

He  had  been  allowed  to  carry  out  very  ex- 
tensive bacteriological  experiments.  Altogether 
seventeen  different  processes  were  tried,  with 
two  chief  objects  in  view.  1.  The  preliminary 
clarification  of  the  sewage  before  application 
to  old  pasture  land  and  rye-grass  for  final 
purification,  without  fouling  the  crops.  2. 
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Complete  bacterial  purification  without  appli 
cation  to  land.  For  preliminary  clarification, 
the  system  found  most  successful  and  suited 
to  their  requirements  was  to  pass  the 
screened  and  pumped  sewage  through  a 
detritus  tank  of  comparatively  large  capacity, 
then  through  a coarse-grained  first  contact 
bacteria-bed  on  the  intermittent  system,  the 
effluent  therefrom  being  finished  on  grass. 
By  this  process  eminently  satisfactory  effluents 
were  uniformly  obtained,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  nature  of  the  land,  and  much  less  than 
half  the  land  was  required  to  be  used  than 
when  crude  sewage  was  applied.  The  final 
purification  on  the  old  pasture  was  at  once  a 
most  reliable  and  effective  process  and  entirely 
free  from  offensive  smell.  The  process  for 
complete  bacterial  treatment  which  gave  the 
best  results  was  the  passing  of  the  screened 
and  pumped  sewage  through  the  detritus  tank 
as  before,  then  through  treble  contact  beds, 
and  the  effluents  from  this  process  were  only 
just  equal  to  those  obtained  from  the  detritus 
tank,  single  contact,  and  irrigation  on  grass 
land.  The  detritus  tank  and  double  contact 
process  was  not  quite  equal  to  either. 

These  results  were  only  determined  by  very 
numerous  and  exhaustive  observations  and 
analyses.  He  consequently  advised  the  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  1,270  acres  of  the  land 
now  leased  to  them,  in  addition  to  the  100 
acres  of  freehold  they  already  possessed,  and 
prepared  a bacterial  clarification  scheme  to 
assist  the  land,  consisting  of  open  detritus 
tanks  with  a capacity  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
present  eight  million  gallons  dry-weather  flow 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  12  acres  of  first  contact 
bacteria-beds,  which,  together  with  the  effluent 
pumping  plant,  new  sewerage,  and  pumping 
station  for  the  added  area  of  Belgrave,  was 
estimated  to  cost  168,000/.  This  scheme  had 
been  unanimously  adopted,  and  application  had 
been  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  this  amount. 

Great  inconvenience  had  been  experienced 
throughout  the  country  for  want  of  a general 
Act  of  Parliament  giving  Local  Authorities 
greater  facilities  for  improving  small  rivers, 
brooks,  and  ordinary  watercourses  in  their 
districts,  particularly  where  improvement 
works  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  flooding 
of  lands  and  dwellings  were  too  small  to 
justify  the  obtaining  of  a local  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  too  great  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
Revenue  Account. 

The  flood  which  occurred  at  Leicester  on 
the  last  day  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
greatest  there  within  living  memory.  Their 
great  floods  prevention  works,  which  were 
mostly  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gordon 
and  Mr.  Griffith,  and|brought  to  a completion 
by  himself,  at  a cost  of  about  352,000/.,  were 
constructed  to  carry  off  a volume  equal  to  the 
whole  of  a rainfall  of  if  in.  in  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  147  square  miles  of  drainage 
area,  and  the  volume  of  the  flow  which  was 
actually  discharged  and  also  successfully  car- 
ried off  during  that  Hood  was  equal  to  a rate  of 
rainfall  of  nearly  if  in.  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  was  valuable  and  useful  data  in  connexion 
with  the  preparing  of  floods  prevention 
works. 

The  rapid  growth  of  large  towns  demanded, 
for  the  sake  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  all 
classes  of  workers  with  muscle  or  brain,  for 
the  children,  and  for  those  to  whom  they  were 
so  indebted  for  home  comforts,  that  ample 
open  spaces  and  conveniently  located  parks 
and  recreation  - grounds  be  provided.  In 
Leicester  they  had  now  410  acres  of  parks, 
recreation-grounds,  and  children’s  playgrounds, 
altogether  twelve  in  number,  including  their 
beautiful  Abbey  Park,  which  was  opened  in 
May,  1882,  by  our  present  King  and  his 
beloved  Consort,  and  which  had  proved  a 
great  boon  to  the  people.  Including  the  above, 
and  the  1,270  acres  of  land  of  the  Beaumont 
Leys  Sewage  Farm  now  being  purchased  by 
arbitration,  and  the  different  estates,  the  Cor- 
poration would  own  altogether  no  less  than 
2,442  acres  of  land  and  properties  for  various 
purposes,  exclusive  of  gas  and  water  ; and  so 
convinced  were  they  of  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue,  both  in  health  and  financially, 
with  more  power  to  acquire  surrounding  land, 
which  was  ever  increasing  in  value,  that  they 
were  far  from  satisfied  with  the  facilities 
present  legislation  afforded. 

They  had  now  three  public  baths  and  two 
open-air  bathing  stations,  and  were  about  to 
build  another  set,  involving  altogether  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  50,000/.,  exclusive  of  land. 

In  electric  traction  for  streets  and  roads  there 
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was  now  opened  out  an  immense  field  and 
future  for  municipal  engineers.  In  conjunction 
with  electrical  engineers  they  had  already 
played  a very  prominent  part  in  the  designing 
and  carrying  out  of  schemes  in  the  large 
towns.  There  had  been  much  greater  enter- 
prise and  progress  abroad  than  in  this  country, 
both  in  manufacture  and  construction,  and 
from  which  they  had  derived  much  advantage  ; 
but  all  this  was  being  rapidly  changed,  and  to- 
day they  possessed,  in  some  of  their  cities  and 
towns,  overhead  trolley  systems,  power  stations, 
depots,  and  various  accessories  of  the  very 
best  types,  with  approximately  about  a thou- 
sand miles  of  electrically  equipped  tramway 
track  now  in  operation,  mostly  put  down  within 
the  last  decade,  and  several  hundred  miles 
under  construction.  But  perhaps  nearly  twenty 
times  as  much  as  this  had  been  electrically 
equipped  in  the  United  States,  and  a vast 
aggregate  mileage  throughout  the  Continent. 
It  was  high  time  we  moved.  Foreign  com- 
panies and  capitalists  were  not  only  reaping  the 
benefit  of  our  traction  trade,  but  were  exploit- 
ing this  country  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
and  carrying  out  tramway  undertakings  which 
our  countrymen,  who  in  the  past  had  been 
great  pioneers  in  railways  and  other  engineer- 
ing works,  ought,  for  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  the  Kingdom,  to  rouse  up  and  do  for  them- 
selves, while,  at  the  same  time,  encouraging 
and  fostering  such  interchange  of  trade  with 
other  countries  as  was  mutually  advantageous. 

Leicester,  although  usually  in  the  front,  was 
at  present  behind  in  electric  traction,  chiefly 
because  the  tramways  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  a company,  but  it  was  intended  to  come  into 
line  at  least  very  soon.  Although  the  overhead 
system  had  been  chosen  by  every  provincial 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  had 
hitherto  carried  out  a scheme,  the  objections  to 
it  had  been  so  deeply  rooted,  that  a most  ex- 
haustive investigation  had  been  made  by  them 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  better,  but 
they  found  nothing,  except  the  overhead  trolley, 
which  sufficiently  combined  reliability,  safety, 
economy,  and  efficiency  for  a town  like 
Leicester.  They  therefore  recommended  it, 
and  also  a separate  and  independent  central 
power  station.  No  detailed  estimate  had  yet 
been  prepared,  but  the  present  scheme  em- 
braced twenty-two  miles  of  route  and  about 
thirty-eight  miles  of  track,  and  as  to  cost,  half 
a million  sterling  was  a guess  which  went 
unchallenged,  without  including  the  purchase 
amount  of  the  present  undertaking. 

He  felt  convinced  that  in  provincial  towns 
much  more  would  be  done  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  by 
electric  tramways  than  by  the  erection  of 
blocks  of  workmen’s  dwellings  in  thickly- 
populated  centres.  Small  separate  dwellings 
on  the  extreme  outlying  parts  of  a town 
conduced  greatly  to  the  improved  physique 
and  respectability  of  the  people,  especially 
when  allotment  grounds  were  available  within 
easy  reach.  They  found  that  the  experience 
in  Brussels  had  been  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  growth  of  a suburb  before 
making  a tramway,  but  that  when  a tramway 
was  put  down  it  made  a suburb,  and  that,  as 
unhealthy  houses  had  been  demolished  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  the  working  classes  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  cheap  and  rapid 
tramway  transit,  and  went  out  to  the  healthy 
dwellings  which  were  soon  provided,  at  reason- 
able rents,  by  private  enterprise. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a great  future  for 
the  auto-car  for  light  work  and  swift  and  con- 
venient transit,  and  as  greater  perfection  with 
regard  to  fuel,  engines,  gearing,  and  reduction 
of  noise  was  attained,  it  would  gradually  effect 
a great  sanitary  improvement,  and  would  con- 
siderably diminish  the  wear  and  tear  of  their 
roads  and  streets  in  comparison  with  horse 
traffic.  Smart  men  would  be  their  own 
drivers  and  mechanics  ; they  could  live  long 
distances  from  their  business  and  could  have 
their  railway  station  in  their  own  back 
yard.  Notwithstanding  its  great  promise,  the 
motor-car  was  not  likely,  however,  to  super- 
sede electric  traction  for  public  service, 
although  very  useful  for  feeders  and  auxiliary 
traffic.  In  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  large 
cities  with  electric  tramcars,  a one-minute 
service  running  each  way  was  no  unusual 
thing.  This  meant  something  like  7,000 
persons  passing  a given  point  to  and  fro  every 
hour,  in  an  undeviating  course,  swiftly, 
smoothly,  and  almost  noiselessly  and  without 
any  confusion  whatever,  and  even  three  or 
four  times  that  number  was  quite  practicable 
without  inconvenience.  The  present  use  of 
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horseflesh  for  transporting  more  or  less  heavy 
loads,  especially  on  steep  gradients,  was  in 
these  days  hardly  worthy  of  science. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  it  would  be  almost  im 
possible  to  overrate  the  extent  to  which  their 
Association  had  improved  the  status  of 
municipal  engineers — largely  by  the  great 
facilities  afforded  for  the  interchange  of 
opinions  and  the  obtaining  of  knowledge  and 
information  so  willingly  imparted  by  their 
members  to  each  other  in  every  sphere  of  their 
work.  Neither  could  one  over-estimate  the 
advantages  accruing  to  Local  Authorities  from 
the  experience  gained  by  their  officers  attend- 
ing their  meetings  and  inspecting  the  numerous 
and  varied  works  of  their  confreres,  especially 
when  one  considered  that  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sanitary  works  of  the  country 
had,  of  late  years,  been  done  by  the  stipendiary 
officials  of  municipalities. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County 
Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  A.  M.  Torrance, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  Cam- 
berwell Borough  Council  8,ooo/.  towards  the 
cost  of  extending  Brockwell  Park,  and  Lambeth 
Borough  Council  20,000 /.  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
Hampstead  Borough  Council  12,500/.  for  the 
purchase  of  a site  for  electric  light  station,  and 
7,898/.  for  the  purchase  of  a site  for  a stone- 
yard  ; the  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  3,430/. 
for  jarrah  wood  paving  works  ; the  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  4,060/.,  the  Camberwell 
Borough  Council  14,200/.,  and  the  Hampstead 
Borough  Council  3,865/.  for  paving  works  ; 
the  Islington  Borough  Council  3,236/.  for  an 
electric  light  installation  ; the  Stepney 
Borough  Council  26,507/.  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ; the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians 
7,940/.  for  the  erection,  &c.,  of  the  infirmary  ; 
and  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Guardians 
2,280/.  for  alterations  to  the  board-room. 

List  of  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labour. — The  same  Committee  reported  as 
follows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed 
to  : — 

“ We  have  ascertained  that  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and 
the  London  and  District  Association  of  Engineering 
Employers  the  rates  of  wages  of  workmen  in  the 
engineering  trades  have  been  increased  is.  a week, 
or  Jd.  per  hour  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  lirm 
concerned),  as  from  May  n last.  We  therefore 
recommend — 

‘ That  the  Council's  list  of  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  be  amended,  and  that  the  rates  of 
wages  of  the  following  trades  be  increased  as 
follows — 

Increased  Rate  of 
Pay  per  Hour. 


Brass  finishers ... 
Coppersmiths  ... 

Turners 

Fitters  and  erectors 
Millwrights 

Smiths 

Pattern  makers 

Borers 

Slotters  and  planers 


8fd.  to  9jd. 

9id. 

8fd  to  gjd.’  ” 


Conditions  of  Contracts — Variations  in  Rates 
of  Wages , &c. — The  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee brought  up  a report  containing  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ We  have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  insertion  in  contracts  of  provisions  relative 
to  alterations  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  during 
the  continuance  of  such  contracts. 

The  present  standing  order  (No.  220,  clause  7) 
relating  to  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

(7)  Committees  of  the  Council  before  inviting 
tenders  are  empowered  in  any  case  in  which  they 
consider  it  desirable  to  direct  the  insertion  at  the 
head  of  the  schedule  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  in  the  form  of  contract  the  following  pro- 
vision, but  such  provision  shall  not  be  inserted 
except  by  express  direction  of  a committee — 

The  lists  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  Part  I. 
and  Part  II.  of  this  schedule  are  severally  to  be 
binding  on  the  contractor  subject  to  the  following 
proviso  which  is  to  be  considered  as  included  in  each 
part  of  the  schedule,  that  is  to  say — 

Provided  always  that  if  at  any  time  or  times  and 
so  often  as  the  same  may  happen  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  contract  in  any  trade  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  a different 
rate  of  wages  or  different  hours  of  labour  from  the 
rate  of  wages  or  hours  of  labour  respectively  pro- 
vided for  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  shall  after 
the  date  of  this  contract  be  agreed  to  between  the 
associations  of  employers  and  the  union  of  work- 


men in  such  trade  in  the  district  in  which  the  work 
is  being  or  is  to  be  done  then  and  from  the  date  of 
any  such  agreement,  and  so  long  only  and  to 
such  extent  only  as  the  same  shall  be  in  force, 
the  rates  of  wages  or  hours  so  agreed  upon 
shall  be  considered  as  substituted  in  this  part 
of  the  schedule  for  the  rates  of  wages  or  hours 
provided  for  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  for  the 
same  class  of  labour,  and  Stipulations  1 and  2 in 
Clause  A of  this  contract  shall  be  construed  and 
have  force  and  effect  in  all  respects  as  if  the  sub- 
stituted rate  of  wages  or  hours  had  originally  been 
provided  for  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  instead  of 
the  rate  of  wages  or  hours  therein  provided  for, 
and  for  this  purpose  any  such  agreement  as  afore- 
said between  the  associations  of  employers  and  the 
union  of  workmen  in  any  trade  in  the  London  dis- 
trict shall  be  considered  as  applying  to  all  work 
done  in  that  trade  at  the  site  mentioned  in  the 
specification  in  the  1st  Schedule  or  within  the  radius 
mentioned  in  Part  I.  of  this  schedule.  ’ 

The  clause  was  first  framed  in  1893,  but  in 
August  of  that  year  there  was  an  instruction 
from  the  Council  that  the  clause  should  as  a 
rule  be  omitted  from  contracts,  but  the  Council 
at  the  same  time  empowered  committees  in  any 
case  where  they  considered  it  desirable  to 
insert  the  clause  before  inviting  tenders.  The 
reason  for  the  above  instruction  arose  from  an 
objection  raised  by  the  Thames  Ironworks  and 
Shipbuilding  Company  to  the  provision  being 
inserted  in  their  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of 
swing  bridges  and  approaches  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
The  Improvements  Committee’s  report  on  the  sub- 
ject was  as  follows  : — 

‘ It  is  clear  that  a grave  responsibility  is  cast  upon 
contractors  by  the  foregoing  clause  which  the 
Council,  on  March  10,  1893,  decided  should  be 
included  in  all  contracts.  The  decision  of  the 
Council  to  include  this  clause  was  come  to,  not 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a committee,  but  by 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  moved  upon  a 
report,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that  the 
Council  was  not  at  the  moment  in  a position  to 
realise  the  effect  of  its  decision.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  clause  is  retained,  contractors  will 
endeavour  to  cover  their  liability  by  considerably 
increasing  the  amount  of  their  tenders,  and  this 
increase  will  fall  upon  the  Council,  a result  which 
we  cannot  think  the  Council  desires  to  encourage. 
So  convinced  are  we  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
clause  that  we  have  decided  to  recommend  its  with- 
drawal. If  the  Council  agree  with  this,  we  think 
that  in  fairness  toother  contractors  the  work  should 
be  re-advertised.  We  recommend — 

(<i)  That  the  words  above  quoted,  beginning  with 

Provided  always  that,”  and  ending  with  “ Part  I. 
of  this  schedule,”  be  withdrawn  from  the  form  of 
tender  and  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
four  bridges  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

(b)  That  fresh  tenders  be  invited  by  advertisement 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  four  bridges  at  the  Isle 
of  Dogs.’ 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were 
adopted,  and  it  was  further  resolved  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Fair  Wages  Committee  with  a view 
to  their  considering  the  expediency  of  omitting 
from  forms  of  tender  the  clause  in  question.  The 
Fair  Wages  Committee  in  due  course  reported  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

‘ It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  consequence  of 
representations  made  by  the  Thames  Ironworks 
and  Shipbuilding  Company,  whose  tender  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  four  bridges  at  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  was  the  lowest,  it  was  decided  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Improvements  Committee  to 
withdraw  the  clause  from  the  form  of  tender  and 
contract  for  that  work.  The  clause  had  been  in- 
serted with  the  object  of  giving  effect  to  an  amend- 
ment, adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  10  last, 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee 
submitting  a list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  in  pursuance  of  No.  1 of  the  Standing  Orders 
made  by  the  Council  on  December  16,  1892.  The 
amendment  provided  for  the  list  being  altered  from 
time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  variations  agreed 
upon  between  the  recognised  unions  of  employers 
and  workmen.  We  think  that  there  has  been  a mis- 
apprehension of  the  intention  of  this  amendment, 
which  was  only  moved  with  reference  to  the  list  under 
consideration  by  the  Council  at  the  time  and  did  not 
necessarily  involve  the  insertion  in  forms  of  tender 
and  contracts  of  such  a clause  as  that  in  question, 
which  would  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  provision 
in  No.  2 of  the  Council’s  Standing  Orders  with 
regard  to  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  that 
“ as  regards  each  contract  the  list  shall  be  that  in 
force  at  the  date  of  the  tender.”  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  adhere  to  the 
. principle  laid  down  in  this  Standing  Order,  but  as 
: we  desire  above  all  that  the  Standing  Orders  shall 
be  capable  of  application  to  all  contracts,  and  there 
appear  to  be  some  contracts  in  which  the  insertion 
of  a clause  providing  for  variations  of  rates,  &c., 
may  be  a matter  of  practical  necessity,  we  have 
thought  it  well  that  committees  should  have  a dis- 
cretionary power  of  inserting  it  in  exceptional  cases. 
We  accordingly  recommend — 

“ That  the  clause  quoted  above  be  as  a rule  omitted 
from  contracts,  but  that  the  Council  do  empower 
committees  in  any  case  where  they  consider  it 
desirable  to  insert  the  c'ause  before  inviting 
tenders.”  ’ 


j Consequent  on  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of 
the  above  recommendation  it  has  been  the  practice 
until  quite  recently  to  omit  the  clause  from  the 
form  of  tender  and  contract.  Recently,  however, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee  being  called 
to  the  matter,  instructions  were  given  for  the 
insertion  of  the  clause,  and  in  these  cases  the 
Committees  concerned  in  reporting  upon  the  tenders 
have  referred  to  the  result  of  the  insertion  of  the 
provision.  In  one  case,  viz.,  that  of  the  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a fire  station,  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  reported  that  the  architect  was 
of  opinion  that  the  insertion  of  the  stipulation 
largely  accounted  for  the  lowest  tender  being  in 
excess  of  his  estimate.  In  another  case,  viz.,  that 
of  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  artisans’ 
buildings,  the  Housing  Committee  reported  that 
the  architect  was  of  opinion  that  the  insertion 
of  the  stipulation  had  some  effect  in  damping  com- 
petition. The  above  reports  tend  to  bear  out  the 
view  expressed  by  the  Improvements  Committee  in 
1S93,  that,  if  the  clause  was  retained,  contractors 
would  endeavour  to  cover  their  liability  by  con- 
siderably increasing  the  amount  of  their  tenders, 
and  that  that  increase  would  fall  upon  the  Council. 

After  careful  consideration,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advisable  if  the 
provision  were  omitted  from  the  contracts.  We 
accordingly  recommend — 

‘ That  Standing  Order  No.  220  be  amended  by 
the  omission  of  Clause  (7),  relating  to  variations  in 
the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  during  the 
continuance  of  a contract.’  ” 

Alderman  Dew  moved  to  refer  the  recom- 
mendation back,  in  order  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  associations  of  workmen 
and  employers  might  be  consulted  in  the  matter. 
He  could  not  see  sufficient  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded,  remarking  that  em- 
ployers were  satisfied  with  the  existing  clause. 

Mr.  E.  White  said  there  was  no  reason  why 
either  employers  or  employed  should  be  con- 
sulted, as  it  was  a matter  entirely  for  the 
Council,  who  found  that  work  cost  more 
because  in  order  to  provide  for  a contingent 
contractors  tendered  higher  than  they  would 
but  for  the  clause. 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams  said  he  thought  the 
clause  was  absolutely  superfluous,  and  there 
was  no  such  clause  in  private  contracts. 

After  further  discussion,  the  amendmert 
was  agreed  to  and  the  report  was  referred 
back. 

Tramway  Extension. — The  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Highways  Committee  was 
agreed  to  : — 

" That  application  be  made,  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  for  powers  for  the  construction  by  the 
Council  of  the  undermentioned  new  tramways  : 

1.  Seven  Sisters-road  (existing  lines),  via  Amhurst 
Park,  to  Upper  Clapton-road  (existing  lines). 

2.  Chelsea  Bridge  (north  end)  via  Grosvenor-road, 
to  a point  near  Lambeth  Bridge. 

3.  Hampstead-road  (tramways  terminus),  across 
Euston-road  and  along  Tottenham  Court-road,  to 
a point  near  Oxford-street. 

4.  Edgware-road  (from  a point  near  the  Marble 
Arch),  to  the  county  boundary  at  Cricklewood. 

5.  Harlesden  (near  the  county  boundary),  via 
Scrubbs  - lane,  Wood-lane,  Shepherd's  Bush-road, 
Brook  Green-road,  and  Fulham  Palace-road  to 
Putnev  Bridge. 

6.  Uxbridge-road  (near  the  railway  station),  via 
Richmond-road.  Netherwood-road,  and  Westwick- 
gardens  to  Shepherd's  Bush-road. 

7.  A — Clapham  Common,  south  side  (L.C.C 
Tramways)  via  Clapham  Common,  Battersea  Rise, 
Wandsworth  Common,  north  side,  and  East  Hill  to 
West  Hill  ; B— West  Hill,  via  Kingston-lane.  to 
the  county  boundary. 

8.  A— Deptford  (L.C.C.  Tramways)  via  Black- 
heath-road  and  Hill  and  Shooter's  Hill-road,  to  the 
Herbert  Hospital ; B— Herbert  Hospital,  via 
Woolwich  Common-road,  the  road  to  the  west  of 
St.  George's  (garrison)  church  into  New-road,  and 
thence  along  Thomas-street  and  Green's  End,  to 
Beresford-square,  Woolwich,  and  returning  along 
New-road  and  Mill-lane,  to  a point  in  Woolwich 
Common-road  near  Nightingale-place. 

9.  New  Cross-road  (LC.C.  Tramways)  via 
Lewisham  High-road,  Loampit  Hill  and  Vale,  Lee 
High-road  and  Eltham-road,  to  a point  neai 
Wellhall-lane  at  Eltham. 

10.  Streatham  High-street  (L.C.C.  Tramways 
terminus)  via  Streatham  High-road,  to  the  county 
boundary  at  Norbury.  ” 

Improvements.— The  Improvements  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  annual  list  of  county  im- 
provements. The  improvements  are 1. 
Scrubb’s-lane,  Brook  Green-road,  and  Fulham 
Palace-road  (Harlesden  to  Putney  Bridge  tram- 
way). 2.  Richmond-road  (Uxbridge-road  to 
Shepherd's  Bush-road  tram  wav).  3.  Wands- 
worth Common,  north  side,  East  Hill,  High- 
street,  West  Hill,  and  Kingston-lane  (Clapham 
Common  to  Kingston-lane  and  the  county 
boundary),  4.  Shooter’s  Hill-road  (Deptford  to 
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the  Herbert  Hospital).  5.  Lewisham  High- 
road, Loampit  Hill,  Loampit-vale,  Lee  High- 
road, and  Eltham-road  (New  Cross  to  Eltham). 
6.  Streatham  High-road  (Streatham  Hill  to  the 
county  boundary).  7.  Queen’s-road,  Peckham. 
The  various  proposals  were  agreed  to. 

Tlic  “ Rookery ,”  Clapham  Common. — Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Parks  Committee, 
an  estimate  of  6,000/.  was  approved,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  ask  Parliamentary  powers  next 
Session  to  purchase  at  that  price  the  property 
known  as  the  “Rookery,”  Clapham  Common, 
for  addition  to  the  open  space  on  the  common. 

The  Works  Department— The  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Committee  brought  up 
the  following  report : — 

“We  submit  working  drawings,  specification, 
bills  of  quantities,  and  estimate  of  23,932/.  5s.  4d. 
in  respect  of  Seymour  and  Somerset  buildings, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  two  sites 
cleared  under  the  Churchway  scheme,  St.  Pancras, 
which  lie  to  the  east  of  Churchway.  The  buildings 
will  be  both  five  stories  in  height,  and  will  provide 
accommodation  for  472  persons  in  two  tenements  of 
ono  room,  64  tenements  of  two  rooms,  30  tenements 
of  three  rooms,  and  4 tenements  of  four  rooms. 
The  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  buildings 
is  made  up  as  follows Erection  of  buildings, 
22,567/.  1 os.  2d. ; provision  for  articles  to  be 
purchased  direct,  and  for  architect's  expenses, 
quantity  surveyor’s  fees,  supervision  and  contin- 
gencies, 1,364/.  15s.  2d.  We  have  referred  the 
drawings,  specifications,  quantities,  and  estimate  of 
22,567/.  10s.  2d.  to  the  manager  of  works.  He  has 
reported  that  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  work 
of  erecting  the  dwellings,  and  we  therefore  propose 
that  the  drawings,  &c.,  shall  be  referred  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  We  may  mention  that  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  erection  of  these  buildings  at  the 
amount  of  the  architect's  estimate  will  not  involve 
any  charge  upon  the  county  rate.  We  recommend 
—That  the  working  drawings,  specification,  and 
bills  of  quantities,  together  with  the  estimate  of 
23>932/-  5s-  46.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
in  respect  of  Seymour  and  Somerset  buildings, 
Churchway,  St  Pancras,  be  approved ; that  the 
work  of  erecting  the  dwellings  be  carried  out  by 
the  Council  without  the  intervention  of  a con- 
tractor ; and  that  the  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tion, bills  of  quantities,  and  architect’s  estimate  of 
-2,567/.  10s.  2d.  be  referred  to  the  manager  of  works 
for  that  purpose.” 

Sir  John  Dickson  Poynder  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  work  be  put 
out  to  contract,  and  quoted  figures  to  show 
that  whereas  in  twenty-one  buildings  carried 
out  by  the  Works  Department  there  was  an 
excess  over  the  architect’s  estimatesof  25,65 7/., 
in  the  case  of  sixteen  works  carried  out  by 
contractors  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 
Council  was  17,576/. 

Mr.  Waterlow,  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee,  said  he  could  not  dispute  the 
figures.  Some  of  the  excessive  cost  on  the 
part  of  the  Works  Department  brought  with  it 
lower  tenders  from  the  contractors.  That  was 
a feather  in  the  cap  of  the  Works  Department. 
Contractors  were  now  struggling  to  do  the 
Council’s  work  as  cheaply  as  possible,  so  that 
they  might  wipe  out  the  department.  Under 
the  old  management  there  was  an  excess  of 
7 per  cent.,  and  under  the  new  management 
there  was  an  excess  of  6^  per  cent.  That  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  department  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  the  work  as  cheaply  as  the  contractor. 
At  all  events,  they  ought  to'  be  able  to  do  it  as 
efficiently  as  the  contractor.  The  department 
were  now  showing  small  savings  on  some  of 
their  buildings.  If  that  were  not  so  he  should 
not  have  been  disposed  to  hand  over  the  new 
buildings  in  St.  Pancras  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Frank  Smith  contended  that  they  got 
full  value  for  money  in  the  work  done  by  the 
Works  Department,  and  therefore  they  had  no 
reason  to  complain. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  of  all  the  builders 
who  had  done  work  for  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee only  one  (Messrs.  Hollowa>)  had  had  a 
second  dose — the  supervision  exercised  over 
the  work  broke  the  back  of  nearly  every  jerry 
builder.  The  losses  alluded  to  occurred  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Works  Department,  and 
the  loss  was  diminishing,  while  it  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  excellence  of  the 
work  and  the  pulling  down  of  the  builders’ 
prices. 

Lord  Ribblesdale  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Works  Department  was  a source  of 
perpetual  but  perfectly  honest  disagreement 
between  several  sections  of  the  Council.  In 
the  case  of  the  War  Office,  they  had  seen  a 
perfectly  independent  body  called  in  to  say 
whether  the  administration  was  an  advantage 
to  the  public  or  not,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
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the  Council  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Brodrick,  and  get  together  a perfectly  inde- 
pendent committee  to  see  whether  the  Works 
Department  was  an  advantage  to  the  rate- 
payer or  not. 

Mr.  P.  Harris  said  what  Sir  J.  Dickson 
Poynder  feared  was  that,  if  the  work  went 
to  the  Works  Department,  the  estimates  would 
be  largely  exceeded,  and  he  wished  that  the 
work  should  be  economically  carried  out. 

Mr.  E.  White  hoped  that  Lord  Ribblesdale 
would  succeed  in  inducing  his  Progressive 
friends  to  consent  to  a further  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  Works  Department  was  a benefit 
to  the  ratepayers,  but  he  did  not  think  he 
would  get  them  to  consent.  He  contended  that 
they  had  given  the  Works  Department  a fair 
trial,  and  it  had  failed.  It  was  evident  that  the 
present  system  of  the  Works  Department  could 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer,  for  in 
three  years  they  had  added  62,000 /.  to  the  loss. 
They  were  spending  20,000/.  per  annum  in 
management  expenses  on  a concern  turning 
oyer  200,000/.  or  300,000/.,  and  nothing  but 
disaster  could  follow. 

Lord  Welby  said  Mr.  White  had  charged  the 
present  management  with  adding  62,000 1.  to 
the  loss  in  three  years,  but  it  was  not  the  lab- 
way  of  looking  at  it.  The  present  manage- 
ment ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the  works  they 
only  completed,  and  were  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  accepting.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
works  for  which  the  present  management  were 
wholly  responsible  showed  a saving  on  the 
architect’s  estimates  of  6,000/. 

On  a division,  the  voting  was  For  the 
amendment,  28  ; against,  79  ; majority  against, 
51.  The  recommendation  was  then  carried. 

Tender. — It  was  agreed’  to  accept  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Ingram  & Sons  (139/.  Ss.  6d.)  for 
works  to  Maylord  Industrial  School  buildings. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other  busi- 
ness, adjourned. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Technical  College,  Glasgow.  — The 
Governors  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Technical  College  have  accepted  the 
design  of  Mr.  David  Barclay  for  the  new 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  George-street,  and 
have  appointed  him  architect  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  Mr.  Barclay’s  plan  shows  a 
floor  area  of  about  144,000  square  feet,  and  the 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  150,000/. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  following  applications 
were  considered.  Those  applications  to  which 
consent  has  been  given  are  granted  on  certain 
conditions.  Names  of  applicants  are  given 
in  brackets.  Buildings  are  new  erections 
unless  otherwise  stated  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage. 

Clapham  — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the  fore- 
courts of  Nos.  2 to  10,  inclusive.  Pennsbury-terrace, 
Wandsworth-road,  Clapham  (Mr.  G.  Sherrin  for 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Wigmore).— Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A block  of  residential  fiats,  with 
bay-windows  and  an  angle  turret,  on  the  north  side 
of  Coldhawk-road.  Shepherd’s  Bush,  at  the  corner 
of  Pennard-road  (Mr.  G.  F.  Grover  for  Mr.  A.  Yates). 
— Consent. 

Hampstead. — A block  of  residential  flats  on  the 
north  side  of  West  End-lane,  Hampstead,  at  the 
corner  of  a footway  adjoining  West  End  Green 
(Mr.  E.  Bates  for  Mr.  H.  A.  Rayner). —Consent. 

Width  of  Way. 

Westminster.— A building  on  the  west  side  of 
Great  Smith-street,  Westminster,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Orchard- 
street  (Mr.  G.  A Hall  for  the  Mutual  Tontine  Asso- 
ciation, Limited). — Consent. 

Bermondsey.— A one-story  addition  to  a factory 
building  on  the  east  side  of  Wood’s-place,  Grange- 
road.  Bermondsey,  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  street  (Messrs.  Gordon 
& Gunton  for  Messrs.  Ross  & Co..  Limited).— 
Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Clapham. — A block  of  tenement  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  Gaskell-street,  Clapham,  at  the  corner 
of  Union-road  (Mr.  S.  A.  Wilde  for  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Clapham- 
rise).— Consent 
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Formation  of  Streets. 

Poplar. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  H. 
Hooper  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laving  out  of 
a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  in  cont'inuation  of 
Cahir-street,  West  Ferry-road,  Milhvall  (for  Lady 
Margaret  Charteris).  That  the  name  Cahir-street 
(in  continuation)  be  approved  for  the  new  street.— 
Consent. 

Chelsea.f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W. 
Murray  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laving  out  of  a 
new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from  Fulham- 
road  to  King’s-road,  Chelsea  (for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Limited). — That  the  name  Hortensia-road  be 
approved  for  the  new  street.— Consent. 

Hackney,  North.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
C.  Cheston  sanctiouing  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  a new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Upper  Clapton-road  to  Portland-avenue,  Hackney 
(for  Lord  Amherst). — That  the  name  Leweston- 
place  be  approved  for  the  new  street.— Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  op  High  Buildings. 

SI.  George,  Hanoycr-square. — The  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors  of 
No.  15,  Berkeley-street,  Piccadilly,  for  the  persons 
dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Messrs.  J.  T.  Wim- 
peris  & Arber  for  the  Hotel  and  Club  Investment 
Company,  Limited).— Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Kensington,  South. — A modification  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  41  (1)  (vi.)  of  the  Act  with  regard 
to  open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a block  of  residential  Hats 
on  the  south-east  side  of  Brompton-road,  Kensing- 
ton, at  the  corner  of  New-street,  with  an  irregular 
open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens  for 
Harrod's  Stores,  Limited). — Consent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plan. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-squarc  — Deviations  from  the 
plan  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  such 
Section  of  the  Act.  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a stable,  with  warehouse  over,  on  a site 
at  the  rear  of  Nos.  45  to  48,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(Messrs.  J.  Bartholomew  & Co.  for  Mr.  C.  T. 
Cowley). — Consent. 

The  recommendation  marked  f is  contrary  to  the 
views  cf  the  Local  Authority. 


Books. 


English  Cathedrals : A Description  and 
Itinerary.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.  London : George  Bell  & Sons 
1901. 

H IS  is  a volume  of  less  than  100  pp.,  giving 
a very  short  description  of  the  chief 
. points  of  interest  in  the  English  cathe- 
drals, illustrated  with  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs of  each.  The  work,  according  to  the 
preface,  was  originally  intended  by  its  compiler, 
Dr.  Gilchrist,  of  Iowa  University,  for  the  use  of 
Americans,  and  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  book 
suggests  a circular  tour  of  the  cathedrals,  be- 
ginning and  ending  at  Liverpool.  An  intro- 
ductory chapter  is  given  dealing  with  the 
general  architectural  features  of  the  buildings 
and  pointing  out  those  which  have  always 
been  served  by  secular  clergy  as  distinct 
from  the  monastic  foundations  which  became 
cathedral  establishments  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion. The  “typical  plan”  given  on  p.  15 
is  not  very  satisfactory  ; it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  given  two  plans  of  cathedrals — 
one  of  each  type.  Salisbury  or  Wells  and 
Chester  or  Durham  would  have  explained  the 
difference  well.  The  book,  however,  is,  like 
those  of  Messrs.  Bell’s  series,  capitally  printed, 
and,  apart  from  one  or  two  errors — the  whole 
of  the  nave  and  western  towers  at  Bristol  are 
modern,  not  only  the  “ greater  part” — seems  to 
have  been  carefully  edited  and  brought  up  to 
date.  Although  the  larger  books  will  probably 
appeal  more  to  the  average  visitor  to  our 
cathedrals,  the  book  before  us  will  no  doubt  be 
found  of  value  to  those  whose  desire  is  to  see 
and  learn  as  much  as  possible  in  a limited 
time. 


The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  David's.  By 

Philip  A.  Rohson,  A.R.I.B.A.  London : 

George  Bell  & Sons.  1901. 

A recent  addition  to  Messrs.  Bell’s  Cathedral 
Series  is  the  one  dealing  with  St.  David’s,  the 
most  inaccessible  of  the  cathedrals  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  Mr.  Robson  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Jones  & Freeman’s  well- 
known  book  and  others,  and  has  used  some 
illustrations  from  other  books,  but  the  majority 
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of  the  views  are  reproductions  of  photographs 
taken  by  the  author.  The  photograph  facing 
p.  3 well  shows  the  west  front  before  its  re- 
building in  1862,  and  is  of  additional  interest  as 
in  the  foreground  is  a group  including  the  late 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  Dean  Allen,  and  Professor 
E.  A.  Freeman,  all  well  known,  apart  from 
their  connexion  with  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  years  in  repairing  the 
church.  We  have  not  space  for  a detailed 
description  of  the  book  before  us  ; it  is,  how- 
ever, excellent  both  in  matter  and  illustration, 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  ground  plan  is 
a good  one — lent  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Scott — and  a 
great  advance  on  some  others  of  this  series, 
where  the  ground  plans  have  not  been  worthy 
of  the  book  or  subject.  There  is  an  excellent 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  presbytery  taken  in 
1895,  showing  the  stallwork  and  the  remark- 
able screen  east  of  the  stalls  ; a part  of  the 
Rood  screen  showing  the  earlier  work  on  the 
north  side  of  the  central  doorway ; a general 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  nave,  and  several 
picturesque  views  of  the  still  unrestored  Lady 
Chapel.  In  an  appendix  is  a copy  of  the  in- 
teresting report  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
describing  the  means  adopted  to  save  the 
central  tower  from  collapse,  a work  that 
caused  all  concerned  great  anxiety,  but  was 
happily  in  the  end  crowned  with  success.  To 
those  who  know  St.  David’s  and  its  romantic 
situation  and  surroundings  this  little  book  will 
bring  back  many  pleasant  recollections  ; to 
those  who  have  not  been  there  it  can  be  re- 
commended as  a capital  handbook  to  the 
Cathedal  and  Palace. 


The  Benedictine  Abbey  op  SS.  Mary,  Peter,  and 

Paul  at  Pcrshore,  Worcestershire.  By 

Francis  B.  Andrews,  A.R.I.B.A.  Midland 

Educational  Company,  Limited.  1901. 

The  quarto  monograph  just  published  with 
the  above  title  is  a welcome  addition  to  the 
already  numerous  works  dealing  with  our 
monastic  churches.  In  a space  of  less  than 
fifty  pages  Mr.  Andrews  has  written  a concise 
account  of  the  history  and  architecture  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  fragments  of  a Benedic- 
tine church  in  the  Midlands.  Less  fortunate 
than  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  it  has  lost 
its  fine  Norman  nave,  but  the  transept  and 
eastern  part  of  the  church  are  fine  examples 
of  Norman  and  Early  English  date,  and  the 
central  lantern  tower  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  the  value  of  the  ground- 
plan  is  lessened  by  the  absence  of  any 
indication  of  difference  in  date  apart 
from  one  or  two  notes.  In  addition 
to  the  plan  are  a valuable  series  of  the  eleva- 
tions (north  and  west)  and  two  sections  (cross 
and  longitudinal),  two  plates  of  details  of 
mouldings  and  windows,  and  two  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs,  a south-east  exterior 
view  and  an  interior  view  looking  east.  In  the 
cross  section  the  east  elevation  of  the  south 
transept  might  have  been  shown  with  advan- 
tage— in  many  ways  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  exterior.  The  blocks 
in  the  text  are  numerous,  and  include  photo- 
graphs of  impressions  of  seals  and  monuments, 
and  drawings  of  various  details  of  the  building, 
a plan  of  the  Grange  at  Broadway,  and  a 
reduced  copy  of  encaustic  tiles — some  now  in 
the  Abbey  church  and  others  in  a neighbouring 
cottage.  Those  from  the  church  are  not,  how- 
ever, quite  sufficiently  careful  in  their  drawing 
— the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  fully  appre- 
ciated the  amount  of  careful  draughtsmanship 
that  these  tiles  exhibit.  On  p.  19  is  a very 
interesting  illustration,  giving  measured  eleva- 
tions of  a portion  of  the  belfries  at  Pershore 
and  Salisbury.  Apart  from  the  ball-flower 
ornament  on  the  latter  and  the  difference  in 
the  date  the  resemblance  in  the  design  is  very 
striking. 

The  letterpress,  which  is  full  of  interesting 
matter,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  deal- 
ing with  the  history  and  the  second  with  the 
architectural  details  of  the  church.  In  the 
Addenda  are  copies  of  the  Charter  of  Edgar, 
Domesday  notes,  and  other  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  the  whole  is  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  artistically  bound  in  cloth  boards. 

In  the  Builder  of  October  2,  1897,  was 
given  a ground  plan  showing  the  various 
dates,  a south-east  view  of  the  church,  and 
measured  drawings  of  the  effigies,  and  other 
features  which  supply  some  omissions  in  Mr. 
Andrews’  monograph. 


New  Tables  for  the  Complete  Solution  of  Gan- 
guillet and  Kutter's  Formula  for  the  Flow  of 
Liquid  in  Open  Channels,  Pipes,  Sewers,  and 
Conduits.  By  Colonel  E.  C.  S.  Moore,  R.E., 
M.S.I.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford.  1901. 
Amongst  the  various  more  or  less  complicated 
formulas  for  calculating  the  flow  of  liquids, 
that  of  Ganguillet  and  Kutter  is  probably  the 
most  accurate  and  reliable,  but  its  use  involves 
a very  considerable  tax  upon  the  time  and 
patience  of  those  who  invoke  its  aid.  The 
tables  prepared  by  Colonel  Moore  practically 
cover  all  cases  of  roughness  and  inclination 
likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  they  supply 
values  for  expressions  in  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the  equation  as 
modified  by  the  author.  For  use  with 
the  tables  Colonel  Moore  presents  what 
he  terms  an  “abbreviated"  form  of  his 
modification  of  the  formula,  but  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  describe  it  as  a condensed 
form,  inasmuch  as  all  the  essentials  are 
included,  some  factors  remaining  as  stated  in 
the  modified  form,  whilst  ether  groups  are 
represented  by  single  symbols  whose  values 
are  readily  found  from  the  tables.  Part  1.  of 
the  volume  has  been  calculated  for  fifteen 
different  values  of  (n)  the  co-efficient  for 
roughness,  and  for  1,080  inclinations.  Part  II. 
has  been  added  for  use  in  special  cases,  and  a 
diagram  for  the  graphic  solution  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  work.  The  tables  present  a 
complete  solution  of  the  Ganguillet  and  Kutter 
formula,  they  are  of  wide  application,  and 
should  be  much  appreciated  by  hydraulic  and 
sanitary  engineers  as  tending  to  reduce  calcu- 
lations to  the  lowest  possible  limits. 


Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  Vol.  XXII., 
Part  I.  April,  1901. 

With  the  new  century  the  Sanitary  Institute 
commences  a “ New  Series  of  Transactions." 
The  size  of  the  “ Journal  ’’  is  increased  to  super- 
royal 8vo  (io£  in.  by  6g  in.),  and  a smaller 
supplement  is  issued  in  which  lists  of  new 
members  and  other  matters  of  current  interest 
are  published.  The  pages  of  the  “Journal" 
are  therefore  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
the  papers  read  before  the  Institute  and 
by  the  discussions  thereon.  The  change  is 
especially  welcome  in  these  days  of  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  printed  matter.  The  first  number 
of  the  new  series  is  particularly  interesting  to 
architects.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  paper, 
on  “The  State  of  London  Streets,’’  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A,.,  which  is  of 
general  rather  than  professional  interest,  all 
the  papers  deal  with  matters  connected  with 
building.  Dr.  Christopher  Childs  communi- 
cates a valuable  paper  entitled  “Ventilation  : 
Success  and  Failure  of  Methods  at  Present  in 
Use.”  Basing  his  opinion  to  a large  extent  on 
the  oft-quoted  researches  of  Drs.  Carnelley  and 
Haldane,  but  to  some  extent  also  on  later  work 
and  on  his  own  experience,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  “for  the  ventilation  of  large 
schoolrooms  having  less  than  16  square  feet 
area  per  head,  the  plenum  system  is  by  far 
the  best,  and  should  be  instituted  wherever 
it  is  practicable.”  For  small  schoolrooms 
the  so-called  “natural  ventilation"  will 
probably  be  retained,  but  Dr.  Childs  thinks 
it  necessary  “ to  warm  the  incoming  air.” 
Although  he  considers  the  plenum  system  by 
far  the  best  for  large  schoolrooms,  he  is 
“ strongly  inclined  to  the  conviction  ” that  it  is 
not  the  best  for  hospitals.  The  paper  gave 
rise  to  considerable  discussion,  which  is  well 
worth  reading.  Two  lectures  to  sanitary 
officers,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale,  M.Inst.C.E., 
on  “Sanitary  Appliances"  and  “ House  Drain- 
age," are  necessarily  somewhat  superficial,  but 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  The  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Institute  on  “The  Siphoning 
of  Closet  Traps”  contains  a record  of  numerous 
experiments  on  round-pipe  traps  and  Anti-D 
traps,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made 
in  our  “ Student’s  Column  ” articles.  Obituary 
notices  of  Professors  Pettenkofer  and  Fodor 
conclude  the  number. 


Fergusson's  Surveying  Circle  and  Percentage 
fables.  A Book  for  Engineers,  Surveyors, 
&c.  By  John  C.  Fergusson,  M.Inst.C.E. 
London  : Published  by  the  Author.  1901. 
Like  other  engineers  who  have  spent  many 
years  abroad,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  returned, 
bringing  with  him  useful  suggestions  for  the 
simplification  of  field-work.  The  object  of  the 
brief  treatise  under  notice  is  to  describe  and 


exemplify  the  uses  and  advantages  of  the  sur- 
vey ng  circle  devised  by  the  author  when 
living  in  British  Columbia  in  the  year  1893. 
The  circle  in  question  is  in  the  form  of  a dial 
with  centesimal  divisions,  to  be  attached  to 
magnetic  compas  es  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
dial,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
only  divided  into  degrees.  Various  eminent 
mathematicians  have  attempted  in  the  past  to 
find  a centesimal  division  of  the  circle  worked 
with  the  quadrant.  The  author  found  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  any  ratio  between  the 
tangential  functions  and  the  radius  when 
working  with  so  large  a sector  as  the  quadrant, 
but  he  claims  to  have  solved  the  centesimal 
division  of  the  circle  by  his  centesimal  division 
of  the  octant.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  the 
tangent  of  an  octant  is  equal  to  the  radius,  he 
found  that,  by  dividing  the  tangent  into  100 
equal  divisions,  lines  might  be  drawn  from  the 
points  so  obtained,  to  form  divisions  on  the 
octant  that  would  always  subtend  an  equal 
space  on  an  offset  laid  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  quadrantal  radius  ; these  spaces  being 
always  equal  to  one-hundredth  portion  of  the 
radius.  When  angles  are  read  in  the  units  of 
the  octant,  it  ie  claimed  that  all  trigonometrical 
problems  can  be  solved  by  simple  arithmetic. 
In  the  ordinary  method,  where  the  unit  of 
angular  measurement  is  the  degree,  the  actual 
value  of  that  division  as  a measure  of  departure 
from  a fixed  point  can  only  be  expressed  by 
formulas  which  represent  values  of  the  trigono- 
metrical functions.  In  the  case  of  the  Fer- 
gusson circle  it  is  clear  that  each  separate 
division  of  the  octant  will  always  cover  the 
same  space  upon  an  offset  laid  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  quadrantal  base-line;  and  as  the 
space  so  covered  is  one-hundredth  of  the 
quadrantal  base-line,  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
ready  means  is  afforded  for  the  determination 
of  distances  in  the  required  direction.  Exami- 
nation of  the  examples  given  in  succeeding 
chapters  of  the  book  will  show  that  the  new 
surveying  circle,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
percentage  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
ought  to  result  in  a considerable  saving  both 
of  field-work  and  of  calculations.  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  circle,  which  can  be 
attached  either  in  azimuth  or  vertically  to  old 
or  new  instruments  at  a moderate  cost. 


Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 


ARE  BRICKLAYERS  “DUNDERHEADS”? 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  the  22nd  inst.  a report 
appears  of  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  when  a paper  was 
read  by  Professor  Lethaby  entitled  “ Education  in 
Building,”  and  a discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes  joined.  Mr.  Stokes,  in  his 
criticism  of  the  interesting  paper,  after  a joke 
with  ancient  John  the  mason  and  Bob  the 
carpenter,  pays  a high  compliment  to  the  bricklayer 
(though  not  intended  as  such),  whom  he  calls  a 
“ dunderhead,”  which  means  a silly  blockhead,  a 
dunce,  a tliickskull,  and  this  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  Mr.  Stokes  says  the  bricklayer  makes  all  sorts 
of  silly  mistakes.  “ Bond  was  everything  to 
the  bricklayer,  who  would  do  anything  to  get  that, 
and  make  the  whole  design  subservient  to  some 
recognised  rule  of  bond." 

Mr.  Stokes  must  know  better.  Evidently  he  was 
excited  and  ran  away  with  himself,  and  lost  proper 
control  of  words  to  express  his  views.  The  idea  of 
properly  bonded  brickwork  upsetting  the  design 
of  a building  is  absurd.  My  experience  is  this  : — 
I cannot  persuade  some  bricklayers  to  take  an 
interest  and  pride  in  their  work,  especially  bond. 
“ Good  work  and  perpends  kept”  (as  no  doubt  Mr. 
Stokes  has  it  in  his  specification)  looks  well,  even  in 
a badly-designed  building,  and  in  a prettily-designed 
structure,  whether  cottage,  church,  or  palace,  it 
adds  beauty  thereto. 

A BRICKLAYER  CLERK  OF  WORKS. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A NEW  STREET? 

Sir, — I own  a field  in  a borough  town,  and  in 
front  of  this  field  runs  an  old  road,  20  ft.  wide 
which  has  always  been  repaired  by  the  ratepayers  at 
large/  I prepared  plans  for  dwelling-houses  to  be 
built  in  this  field,  along  the  old  road  on  one  side, 
showing  24  ft.  roadway  in  front,  the  required  distance 
from  the  opposite  side  as  required  by  the  by-laws. 

These  plans  were  presented  to  the  Town  Council, 
and  the  Clerk  to  that  body  ruled  that  they  could 
not  be  built,  as  the  building  of  such  houses  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  laying  out  of  a new  street, 
and  that  the  width  of  such  new  street  must  be  36  ft., 





this  being  the  specified  width  of  all  new  streets, 
according  to  the  by-laws. 

I should  be  glad  if  any  kind  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper  would  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1.  What  defines  a new  street  ? 

2.  Was  the  Town  Clerk  correct  in  ruling  that 
building  such  houses  on  one  side  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  laying  out  a new  street  ? 

3.  Should  the  Clerk  be  correct  by  such  ruling,  can 
1 be  compelled  to  give  up  the  required  16  ft.  to 
make  such  new  street,  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  opposite  side  is  a field  and  not  built  upon  ? 

I should  think  that  the  centre  of  the  old  road 
should  be  taken  and  each  party  to  set  back  one  half 
of  the  required  width,  viz , 18  ft.  from  the  centre 

An  early  reply  will  greatly  assist 

One  in  Difficulties. 


REVOLVING  ENTRANCE  DOORS. 

Sir — Referring  to  the  letter  in  the  correspond- 
ence column  of  your  last  issue,  signed  “ Entrance 
Doors,"  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  patent  revolving  draught-proof 
doors  in  question,  and  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  full 
particulars  of  them  to  your  correspondent  on  appli- 
cation.— For  the  Van  Kannel  Revolving  Door 
Company,  Limited, 

T.  J.  Stoddart,  Secretary. 


3llustratfons. 

THE  ASHBURTON  MEMORIAL, 
CHARTERHOUSE. 

nHIS  fireplace  and  overmantel  were 
placed  in  the  armoury  of  the  Char- 
terhouse School  in  1892  to  commemo- 
rate the  winning  of  the  Ashburton  Shield  in 
three  successive  years — ter  deinceps  reportati, 
as  the  legend  records. 

Success  still  laid  her  laurels  on  succeeding 
teams,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
more  escutcheons  to  bear  the  winning  names  ; 
the  horizontal  band  was  therefore  inserted,  as 
a retable,  under  the  original  framing.  This 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  tone  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  colour  scheme  is  rich 
and  harmonious,  the  materials  used  being 
statuary  marble  (slightly  stained)  and  Spanish 
mahogany  (dull  polished),  inlaid  with  a fret  of 
holly  enclosing  the  escutcheons  of  repousse 
bronze,  which  bear  the  names  of  each  team  in 
raised  silver  letters.  The  arms  and  crest  of 
the  school  are  emblazoned. 

The  larger  escutcheons  are  provided  for  the 
names  of  winners  of  the  Spencer  Cup,  which  is 
shot  for  after  the  Ashburton  by  the  leading 


marksman  in  each  team.  Tradition  has  it  that 
to  be  victor  in  both  trials  is  too  severe  a test  for 
youthful  nerve,  and,  at  present,  this  escutcheon 
bears  but  one  name. 

The  memorial  and  all  its  details,  except  the 
copy  of  the  shield  itself  in  the  centre,  is 
designed  by  Mr.  Howard  Ince. 


FOWEY  HALL,  CORNWALL. 

This  house  has  been  built  for  Mr.  C.  A.  Han- 
son, on  the  cliffs  above  Fowey,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  enjoys  magnificent 
views  of  sea  and  coast  on  three  sides. 

It  is  built  of  brick  rough  cast,  with  Doulting 
stone  dressings  and  tiled  roofs.  Owing  to 
its  position,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
south-west  gales,  most  elaborate  precautions 
were  necessary  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

These  circumstances  also  considerably  in- 
fluenced the  design,  and  the  four  towers  are 
intended  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength  by 
a suggestion  of  a castellated  character. 

The  internal  decorations  are  somewhat 
elaborate,  and  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Gillows  from  the  architect’s  designs.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Pethick 
Bros.,  of  Plymouth.  Messrs.  Merryweather 
did  the  water  supply  ; Messrs.  Drake  & Gor- 


FOWEY  HALL 

FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


ham,  the  electric-lighting  plant  and  fittings  ; 
Messrs.  Feetham,  the  grates,  ranges,  and  hot- 
water  supply  and  heating  works.  The  laying 
out  of  the  grounds  and  extensive  terraces  with 
granite  steps  and  gate  piers,  stables,  lodge, 
&c.,  were  carried  out  by  local  contractors,  and 
the  entrance  gates  by  Messrs.  Starkie  Gardner. 
Mr.  A.  Isbell  was  clerk  of  works,  and  the 
architect  was  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sayer,  of  London 


“ AN  AWKWARD  CORNER.” 

This  design  was  submitted  in  a limited 
competition.  The  owners  of  the  adjoining 
property  ultimately  bought  the  site,  to  merge 
it  into  their  property,  and  are  carrying  out  a 
similar  design  to  the  building  already  erected. 

The  extreme  narrowness  of  the  ground  neces- 
sitated a very  careful  treatment  of  the  corner 
so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  adjoining  building. 

This  design  was  intended  to  be  carried  out 
in  Cefn  stone,  with  polished  granite  for  the 
ground  floor  piers  and  frieze,  and  the  roof  tiled 
and  the  turrets  covered  with  copper. 

Huon  A.  Matear. 


A STUDY  FOR  A SMALL  COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 

Mr.  Seller's  design  for  a small  country 
house  is  of  interest  as  it  exhibits  some  origi- 
nality in  plan,  and  a treatment  of  a house  of 
this  class  with  a certain  aim  at  dignity,  instead 
of  the  picturesque  or  magnified  cottage  treat- 
ment which  is  now  more  common. 

The  author  does  not  give  a compass  with  his 
plan,  and  if  the  kitchen  faces  north  (as  it 


should  where  possible)  the  sitting-rooms  all 
face  east,  which  is  a bad  aspect  unless  there  is 
something  special  in  the  prospect  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  however  better  in  our  opinion  than 
all  facing  south,  which  seems  to  be  the 
favoured  idea  with  many  architects.  The 
treatment  of  the  end  bay  of  the  hall  as  a kind 
of  extra  sitting-room  with  a fireplace  is  good, 
and  the  entertaining  rooms  make  a very 
dignified  suite  in  proportion  to  their  size. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Hints  to  Young  Valuers  : A Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Valuation  of  Property.  By  Anthony  R. 
Cragg,  F.G.S.,  and  T.  R.  V.  Marchant,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Second  edition  ; revised  and  enlarged.  25s. 
[Land  Agents'  Record  Office.) 


Reredos,  St.  Anne's  Cathedral,  Leeds. — In 
the  description  of  the  above  in  our  last  issue, 
“ carved  posterns  ” should  have  been  printed 
“ carved  portions." 

Testimonial  to  the  Clerk  ok  Works  of  St. 
PAUL’S. — On  Saturday  last  Mr.  E.  J Harding,  who 
has  been  Clerk  of  Works  at  St.  Paul’s  for  a quarter 
of  a century,  was  presented  by  the  Dean,  on  behalf 
of  himself,  the  Chapter,  and  several  friends,  with  an 
oak  Chippendale  bureau,  bookcase,  and  chair, 
accompanied  by  an  illuminated  address.  Among 
the  signatories  to  the  address  were  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Canon  Scott  Holland,  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
Sir  W.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose.  On  the 
following  Monday  the  vergers  and  working  staff  of 
the  Cathedral  made  another  presentation  to  Mr. 
Harding  on  their  own  account. 


£be  Student’s  Column. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS  AND  PLUMBING. 

24. — Waste-pipes  (continued). 

[vffs|]EAD  is  the  material  most  generally 
I used  for  waste-pipes.  Pipes  less 
HUIKil  than  i£  in.  in  bore  are  now  seldom 
fitted  even  to  small  lavatory  basins,  unless 
these  are  of  an  old-fashioned  type  with  a 
waste-plug  1 in.  or  less  in  diameter.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  weights  of  ordinary  lead 
pipes  per  yard,  but  special  weights  are  made 
by  some  manufacturers  : — 
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28 
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The  weights  in  column  1 are  the  least  which 
can  be  allowed,  but  it  is  always  better  to  use 
stronger  pipes,  such  as  those  in  columns  3 to 
5,  especially  where  large  volumes  of  hot  water- 
will  pass  through  the  pipes.  Some  plumbers 
use  2-in.  lead  pipes,  36  lbs.  per  yard,  for  bath- 
wastes,  but  this  is  a waste  of  material,  and  the 
extra  weight  does  not  prevent  cracking  if  the 
pipe  is  very  long  and  insufficiently  supported 
throughout  its  length.  The  main  wastes  for 
ranges  of  fittings  are  sometimes  3 in.  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  may  be  of  drawn  lead  similar 
to  soil-pipes. 

Other  materials  used  for  waste-pipes  are  brass, 
white-metal,  cast-iron  (painted,  galvanised,  glass 
enamelled,  or  otherwise  protected),  and  glazed- 
ware,  but  these  materials  are  not  adaptable 
like  lead  and  will  never  entirely  supersede 
this  material.  Cast-iron  is,  however,  largely 
used  for  the  main  external  waste-pipes  of  lofty 
buildings,  but  the  branches  are  generally  of 
lead. 

The  diameter  of  waste-pipes  must  be  governed 
to  a great  extent  by  the  size  of  the  waste  out- 
lets in  the  fittings  from  which  they  lead.  It  is 
a waste  of  material  to  fix  a i£in.  waste-pipe  to  a 
lavatory  with  a ^in.  or  1 in.  plug.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a mistake  to  fix  a i£  in.  waste- 
pipe  to  a modern  quick-waste  bath.  The  rapid 
emptying  of  fittings  is  in  many  cases  impera- 
tive, and  quick-waste  fittings  must  therefore  be 
used  with  traps  and  waste-pipes  to  correspond. 
The  traps  and  waste-pipes  of  lavatories  and  of 
ordinary  kitchen  and  draw-off  sinks  are 
generally  i£  in.  or  i£  in.  in  diameter  ; and 
those  of  butlers’  and  other  sinks,  and  of  baths, 
from  iiin.  to  2 in.  in  diameter,  but  traps  and 
waste-pipes  up  to  3 *n*  in  diameter  are  some- 
times used  for  modern  baths,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  discharging  the  water  with  great 
velocity,  and  of  thereby  flushing  and  cleansing 
the  drains.  When  several  fittings  are  con- 
nected to  one  main  waste-pipe,  the  main  need 
be  only  a little  larger  than  the  branch  waste- 
pipes  ; a 2-in.  main  waste-pipe  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  half  a dozen  fittings  with  ij-in.  or 
i|-in.  branch  wastes,  as  all  the  fittings  will 
never  be  used  at  the  same  time.  When  several 
ranges  of  fittings  on  different  floors  are  con- 
nected to  one  main  waste-pipe,  this  should  be 
still  larger,  but  need  not,  as  a rule,  exceed  3 in. 

The  size  of  anti-siphonage  pipes  merits 
careful  consideration,  but  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  For  a single  fitting 
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the  sectional  area  of  the  anti-siphonage  pipe 
(A,  fig.  1)  need  not  be  much  more  than  half 
that  of  the  waste-pipe,  as  follows  : — 

ii-in.  waste-pipe,  1 -in.  A.S.  pipe, 

» u 1 „ „ 

ii  „ 

2 » ■»  1 i „ „ 

When  a number  of  fittings  on  different  floors 
are  connected  to  a main  waste-pipe  of  great 
height,  especially  if  the  fittings  are  of  modern 
quick-waste  type,  the  branch  anti-siphonage 
pipes  ought  not  to  be  less  than  the  branch 
waste-pipes  to  which  they  are  connected,  and 
the  main  anti-siphonage  pipe  not  less  than  the 
main  waste-pipe.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
insisted  upon  that  quick-waste  fittings  subject 
traps  to  very  severe  strains,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  mitigated  as  much  as  possible  by 
ample  ventilation.  Anti-siphonage  pipes  con- 
nected with  waste-pipes  are  generally  fixed 
inside  the  buildings,  and  although  it  is  better 
to  fix  them  outside,  there  is  not  the  same 
objection  in  this  case  as  in  the  anti-siphonage 
pipes  of  soil-pipes,  as  the  waste-pipes  are  dis- 
connected from  the  drains,  whereas  the  soil- 
pipes,  as  a rule,  are  not,  and  drain-air  will 
therefore  pass  through  the  soil-pipes  and 
through  the  anti-siphonage  pipes  connected 
with  them.  The  main  anti-siphonage  pipe  is 
generally  connected  to  the  upper  continuation 
of  the  waste-pipe  above  the  highest  fitting  ; 
this  economises  piping,  and  is  quite  as  effective 
as  carrying  it  up  independently  to  the  same 
height  as  the  waste-pipe  vent. 

Fig.  1 represents  the  waste-pipes  and  anti- 
siphonage  pipes  from  the  fittings  of  an  ordinary 
terrace  house,  having  a kitchen  sink  on  the 
ground  floor  and  a bath  and  lavatory  on  the 


first  floor.  The  basement  sink  A is  not  con- 
nected with  the  main  system  of  pipes,  but  has 
a separate  waste-pipe  discharging  into  the 
same  gully,  and  a separate  anti-siphonage  pipe. 
The  lavatory  waste  is  often  connected  with  the 
branch  from  the  bath,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
connect  it  directly  with  the  main  waste  and 
above  the  point  where  the  bath  waste  is  con- 
nected, as  shown  in  the  illustration  ; there  is 
then  less  risk  of  the  lavatory  trap  being  un- 
sealed by  a discharge  from  the  bath,  and  the 
water  from  the  lavatory  cannot  possibly  enter 
the  bath. 

In  the  case  of  ranges  of  fittings  the  same 
principles  can  be  applied  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 
each  fitting  being  separately  trapped  and  each 
trap  being  ventilated.  Ranges  of  lavatories, 
however,  are  often  supplied  with  cast-iron  or 
brass  traps  and  waste-pipes,  and  many  of  these 
are  seriously  defective,  the  horizontal  pipe 
being  fixed  perfectly  level,  and  the  waste- 
pipes  being  exactly  vertical.  The  result  is 
that  the  discharge  from  a basin  flows  in  both 
directions  along  the  horizonal  pipes  and  then 
drains  slowly  away  to  the  outlet,  leaving  a 
soapy  deposit  behind.  Such  pipes  ultimately 
become  very  foul.  In  many  cases  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  ventilating  either  the  traps  or 
waste-pipes.  Sometimes  the  traps  under  the 
basins  are  omitted  and  a single  trap  is  fixed  at 
the  outlet  of  the  horizontal  pipe.  Fig.  3 shows 
such  a range  in  cast-iron,  the  tops  and  basins 
and  the  inside  of  the  waste-pipe  being  porce- 
lain-enamelled ; the  trap  is  below  the  floor. 
This  trap  is  often  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
never  thoroughly  flushed  by  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  basins,  as  the  volume  of  the  discharges 
is  too  small  and  as  the  force  is  lost  in  the 


horizontal  pipe.  Both  pipe  and  trap,  there- 
fore, become  foul,  and  some  of  the  foul  air 
contained  in  the  pipe  is  forced  out  through 
one  basin  whenever  another  basin  is  dis- 
charged. 

Ranges  of  lavatories  supported  on  glazed- 
ware  piers  are  often  fitted  with  glazed-ware 
horizontal  waste-pipes  passing  through  holes 
in  the  piers  ; these  look  clean  outside,  but  as 
the  pipes  are  dead  level  they  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. 

All  waste-pipes  of  the  kinds  mentioned  ought 
to  be  supported  on  separate  brackets  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  standards  or  brackets  carry- 
ing the  basins,  or  ought  to  be  attached  to  these 
standards  or  brackets  by  adjustable  bearers,  so 
that  sufficient  slope  can  be  given  to  them,  and 
the  branch-pipes  from  the  basins  ought  to  be 
of  varying  lengths  to  correspond.  The  main 
waste-pipes  ought  also  to  be  ventilated,  and 
ought  not  to  be  too  large. 

instead  of  the  closed  horizontal  waste-pipe 
an  open  channel  is  sometimes  fixed  under  the 
basins,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  inspected  and 
cleaned.  In  this  case  the  basins  need  not  be 
trapped,  a single  trap  at  the  end  of  the  channel 
sufficing  for  the  whole  range.  Glazed- ware 
horizontal  wastes  are  also  made  with  inspec- 
tions slits  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  Frequently  a 
glazed-ware  channel  is  laid  in  the  floor,  and 
a separate  pipe  is  taken  from  each  basin  to  the 
channel.  The  great  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  splashing  of  the  water,  although 
this  can  be  to  a great  extent  avoided  by  turning 
the  end  of  each  waste-pipe  in  the  direction  of 
the  flow,  and  by  making  the  channel  of  suffi- 
cient depth  and  with  a slightly-projecting  rim. 
Floor  channels  are  generally  used  for  ranges. 
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of  wash-tubs,  and  frequently  also  for  ranges 
of  baths.  Of  course  the  floors  ought  to  be  of 
impervious  materials,  and  laid  to  fall  towards 
the  channels.  The  floors  and  channels  can 
then  be  easily  washed  with  a hose-pipe. 

Urinal  Pipes. 

According  to  the  definition  already  given,  all 
pipes  from  sanitary  fittings  intended  for  the 
reception  of  urine  and  fieces  may  be  regarded 
as  soil-pipes.  In  other  words,  soil-pipes  are 
pipes  (other  than  drains)  receiving  discharges 
from  water-closets,  slop-hoppers,  and  urinals. 
Just  as  different  kinds  of  fittings  may  be  con- 
nected to  one  main  waste-pipe,  so  different 
kinds  of  fittings  may  be  connected  to  one  main 
soil-pipe.  No  objection  can  be  raised  to  a 
single  soil-pipe  serving  both  water-closets  and 
slop-hoppers,  provided  that  the  traps  are 
properly  ventilated.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
objection  to  connecting  the  single  trap  (2^  in. 
or  more  in  diameter)  of  a range  of  stall- 
urinals  to  the  main  soil-pipe,  provided  again 
that  the  trap  is  ventilated.  But  a single 
urinal-basin  with  small  trap  ought  to  be  kept 
separate,  as  the  seal  of  the  small  trap  will 
almost  inevitably  be  destroyed  by  the  large  and 
rapid  discharges  from  water-closets  and  slop- 
hoppers,  if  all  are  served  by  a single  soil-pipe. 

Some  experiments  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hellyer 
are  interesting  in  this  connexion.  To  the  side 
of  a stack  of  3-in.  lead  soil-pipe  about  91  ft. 
high,  open  at  the  top,  and  with  the  drain  ven- 
ilated  at  a distance  of  40  ft.  from  the  foot,  a 
branch-pipe  was  attached  at  the  height  of 
about  30  ft.  To  this  branch-pipe  traps  of 
various  kinds  were  fitted  in  turn,  and  each  trap 
was  tested  by  simultaneous  discharges  from 
four  water-closets  connected  to  the  soil-pipe 
at  various  points  above  the  branch.  The  total 
flush  at  each  test  was  about  fifteen  gallons. 
When  the  branch-pipe  was  not  ventilated, 
nearly  every  small  trap  fixed  to  the  branch  was 
siphoned  out  at  the  first  discharge,  including 
1}  in.  and  2 in.  “ Bower  ” traps,”  i£  in.  Dubois 
trap,  \\  in.  and  2 in.  cast-lead  siphon  traps, 
2 in.  “Eclipse”  trap,  and  1}  in.  “ Anti-D  " 
trap.  A narrow  band  D trap,  measuring 
iL  in.  between  the  cheeks,  and  with  i±  in 
outgo  was  unsealed  at  the  fourth  discharge! 
Larger  traps  gave  better  results,  but  were 
generally  unsealed  by  a succession  of 
discharges.  A second  series  of  tests  was 
carried  out  on  exactly  similar  lines,  but  with 
the  branch  pipe  ventilated  by  a 2 in.  pipe  con- 
nected with  the  trap-ventilation  pipes  of  the 
waterclosets.  This  large  ventilation  pipe  did 
not  render  all  the  traps  proof  against  siphon- 
age  ; a ijin.  Dubois  trap  was  unsealed  by  two 
discharges,  a 2 in.  half  S cast  lead  trap  by 
four  discharges,  a 2 in.  Eclipse  trap  by  six, 
and  a i£in.  anti-D  trap  lost  TV  in.  of  seal  in 
three  discharges,  but  ten  succeeding  discharges 
had  no  further  effect  on  it.  A 4 in.  Eclipse  trap 
was  unsealed  by  ten  discharges,  but  twenty-two 
discharges  failed  to  lower  the  seal  of  a 4 in. 
siphon  trap  more  than  i in. 

These  experiments  show  clearly  the  danger  of 
connecting  a small  trap  and  branch  to  a soil- 
pipe  serving  a number  of  closets  and  slop- 
hoppers,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tests  were  much  more  severe  than  any 
likely  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
fittings.  Cases  may  indeed  occur  where  the 
choice  must  apparently  be  made  between 
connecting  a single  urinal  to  a soil-pipe  or  pro- 
viding a separate  pipe  of  great  length.  The 
latter  alternative  involves  a long  pipe  inade- 
quately flushed,  and  certain  to  become  coated 
with  foul  urates,  while  the  former  involves 
some  risk  of  unsealing  the  urinal  trap;  but 
this  risk  is  very  small  if  (1)  the  soil-pipe  serves 
only  one  or  two  other  fittings,  (2)  the  urinal  is 
above  these  fittings,  and  (3)  the  traps  are  pro- 
perly ventilated.  In  many  cases,  however,  a 
third  course  is  possible— namely,  the  fixing ’of 
a water-closet  instead  of  the  urinal  basin. 
This  will  at  once  get  over  the  difficulty,  and 
will  serve  the  purpose  almost  equally  well  if  a 
proper  type  of  closet  is  selected.  Certainly  this 
course  is  by  far  the  best  in  private  houses. 

Pipes  receiving  the  discharges  from  urinal 
basins  only  may  be  treated  in  the  main  as 
waste-pipes,  but  the  pipes  (including  the  trap- 
ventilating  pipes)  ought  to  be  fixed  outside  the 
building,  as  the  air  passing  through  them  is 
certain  to  be  fouled  by  the  accumulations  of 
‘ fur.”  The  pipes  ought  to  be  disconnected  at 
the  foot.  In  the  case  of  a single  urinal  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  arrangement  shown  for  the 
sink  A in  fig.  1 is  ofien  adopted,  although  it  is 
defective  in  making  no  provision  for  floor 
droppings.  Where  two  or  more  urinals  on 


different  floors  are  connected  to  a main  soil- 
pipe,  the  latter  ought  to  be  carried  up  as  a 
ventilation-pipe  to  a suitable  point  above  the 
eaves,  and  the  traps  ventilated  after  the  manner 
shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  figure. 
A range  of  urinal  basins  is  sometimes  treated 
in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  2,  but  with  an 
additional  ventilated  branch  and  trap  leading 
from  the  floor-channel  which  must  be  provided 
to  receive  droppings  ; part  of  the  flush  ought 
to  be  diverted  into  this  channel  in  order  to 
clean  it  and  to  keep  the  trap  charged  with 
water. 

The  pipes  leading  from  ranges  of  basin- 
urinals  are  generally  concealed  behind  the 
marble  or  slate  backs,  and  cannot  be  inspected 
or  repaired  without  pulling  down  the  backs 
and  basins.  Damage  to  these  will  almost 
certainly  result,  but  a still  graver  objection  is 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  directly  opposed 
to  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
modern  plumbing,  namely,  that  all  pipes  con- 
nected with  sanitary  fittings  shall  be  exposed 
to  view.  For  these  reasons  it  is  much  better 
to  adopt  wastes  of  the  kinds  shown  in  fig  3, 
chapter  19,  discharging  into  a floor-channel 
from  which  a single  trap  and  pipe  are  fitted. 
Exactly  the  same  arrangement  may  be  adopted 
for  a single  basin,  the  whole  of  the  discharges 
passing  through  the  floor-grate  and  trap. 

Lead  is  the  best  material  for  urinal  pipes. 
As  the  amount  of  water  generally  allowed  for 
flushing  urinals  is  so  small,  the  trap  and  pipe 
from  each  basin  ought  not  to  exceed  13  in.  in 
diameter  ; a 1^  in.  main  pipe  will  be  sufficient 
for  a range  of  half  a dozen  basins  as  ordinarily 
flushed. 


25. — Soil-pipes,  &c. 

Q I L - PIPES  are  pipes  receiving  dis- 
charges  from  water  - closets  and 
slop-hoppers,  and  sometimes  from 
urinals,  and,  like  Goldsmith’s  bed  and  chest 
of  drawers,  they  pay  a double  debt,  being 
in  most  cases  used  also  as  drain-venti- 
lators. They  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
serve  as  rainwater-pipes,  as  such  an  arrange- 
ment results  in  the  discharge  of  foul  air  under 
the  eaves,  whence  it  will  in  most  cases  find 
its  way  into  the  building  through  defective 
beam-filling  or  through  adjacent  windows. 
The  ventilating  action  of  the  pipes  is  also 
seriously  reduced  in  wet  weather,  if  not 
entirely  stopped,  and  in  winter  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  pipes  being  choked  with  snow 
or  ice.  Nor  ought  soil-pipes  to  be  made  to 
receive  the  wastes  from  any  other  kinds  of 
fittings  than  those  mentioned  above. 

Ventilation. — Every' soil-pipe,  whether  used 
as  a drain-ventilator  or  not,  ought  to  be  carried 
up  full-size  to  “ such  a height  and  in  such  a 
position  as  to  afford,  by  means  of  the  open 
end  of  such  soil-pipe,  a safe  outlet  for  foul 
air.”  Many  hard-and-fast  rules  have  been  laid 
down  as  to  the  distance  between  the  open  end 
of  a soil-pipe  and  the  nearest  windows,  sky- 
lights, chimneys,  &c.,  but  like  all  Draconian 
laws,  they  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  Some  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities have  a by-law  to  the  effect  that  the  top 
of  the  soil-pipe  must  be  above  the  highest  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  building  to  which  the  pipe  is 
attached  ; this,  in  many  cases,  involves  bends 
both  at  the  eaves  and  ridge,  and  these  bends 
seriously  diminish  the  air-extracting  power 
of  the  pipes,  and  also  retard  the  inrush  of  air 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
trap-siphonage.  A certain  amount  of  latitude 
ought  to  be  allowed  by  Sanitary  Authorities,  and 
a little  common-sense  brought  to  bear  in  each 
case.  If  the  drains  are  short  and  self-cleansing 
and  disconnected  from  the  sewer,  the  air  in  the 
soil-pipe  will  never  be  very  foul,  as  the  sewage 
will  not  have  time  to  decompose  before  it  has 
passed  the  disconnecting  trap.  In  such  cases 
there  would  be  no  danger  in  terminating  the 
soil-pipe  a little  above  the  eaves  even  if  this 
were  only  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  above  the  nearest  window 
and  about  6 ft.  distant  from  it.  If,  however, 
the  soil-pipe  is  also  a sefoer-ventilator,  or  if 
the  drains  are  long  and  foul,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible distance  ought  to  be  interposed  between 
the  soil-pipe  and  the  nearest  opening. 

It  is  a mistake  to  fix  an  air-extracting  cowl 
on  the  top  of  a soil-pipe,  as  this  checks  the 
upward  current  in  still  weather,  and  in  high 
winds  prevents  the  inrush  of  air  required  by 
the  trap-ventilating  pipes  when  a fitting  is 
discharged.  A simple  conical  or  mushroom 
top  of  galvanised  iron,  copper,  or  lead  is 
better,  but  the  open  wire  guard  is  now 
generally  used.  This  may  be  of  “ dome  ” or 


“ globe”  shape,  and  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
to  fit  pipes  from  2 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter.  The 
wire  may  be  either  galvanised  iron  or  copper, 
but  the  latter  ought  always  to  be  used,  as 
galvanised  wire  is  soon  corroded. 

Some  years  ago,  the  system  of  disconnecting 
soil-pipes  from  drains  was  introduced  and  was 
strongly  advocated  by  many  sanitarians.  If 
the  drains  are  long  and  foul,  or  if  they  are  not 
disconnected  from  the  sewer,  a strong  case 
can  undoubtedly  be  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
disconnexion  and  foot-ventilation  of  the  soil- 
pipes  discharging  into  the  drains  ; if  the  soil- 
pipes  are  not  disconnected,  the  unsealing  of  a 
single  trap  will  at  once  allow  the  foul  air  of  the 
drains  or  sewers  to  enter  the  house,  and  how 
foul  this  sometimes  is,  all  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience in  sanitary  work  know.  But  if  the 
drains  are  self-cleansing  and  are  disconnected 
from  the  sewer,  and  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  the  closet  and  hopper  traps 
being  siphoned,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
utilising  the  soil-pipes  as  drain-ventilators.  The 
cost  of  a separate  drain-ventilating  pipe  is  saved, 
and  the  disadvantages  which  are  almost  in- 
separable from  disconnexion  will  be  avoided. 
These  disadvantages  include  splashing,  retar- 
dation of  the  flow  due  to  the  additional  trap  at 
the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  occasional  puffs 
of  foul  air  through  the  grating  over  the  trap. 
The  latter  may  be  to  some  extent  obviated  by 
substituting  for  the  grating  an  air-inlet  pipe 
carried  to  a suitable  position  and  fitted  with  a 
mica-flap  ventilator  arranged  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  air.  The  disconnexion  of  soil-pipes 
has  not  come  into  general  favour,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  explicitly  prohibited  by  nearly 
all  Sanitary  Authorities,  including  the  London 
County  Council. 

Diameter. — Until  recently,  soil  pipes  4 in. 
in  diameter  were  almost  invariably  used,  ex- 
cept in  stacks  serving  a number  of  fittings, 
when  still  larger  pipes  were  fixed,  but  pipes 
3^  in.  in  diameter  are  now  considered  large 
enough  for  ordinary  stacks,  and  many  sani- 
tarians advocate  still  smaller  pipes,  as  being 
more  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  small  flush 
allowed  and  as  being  also  less  unsightly  and 
less  costly.  There  is,  however,  a greater  risk 
of  trap-siphonage  when  small  pipes  are  used, 
and  it  is  unwise  to  reduce  the  diameter  below 
3 in.  ; 3^  in.  pipes  are  the  smallest  allowed  by 
ihe  London  County  Council.  The  outlets  of 
many  siphonic  closets  are  only  3 in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  branch-pipes  may  be  of  the  same  size. 
Very  long  soil-pipes  subject  the  traps  of  the 
fittings  to  greater  strains  than  short  pipes,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  of  larger  diameter,  but  it 
is  very  seidom  indeed  that  pipes  larger  than 
4-in.  are  required  even  for  lofty  stacks  serving 
a number  of  fittings. 

Materials. — The  materials  now  almost  inva- 
riably used  for  soil-pipes  are  cast-iron  and 
lead,  and  opinions  have  been  sharply  divided 
as  to  their  relative  merits,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  cast-iron  is  now  in  greater  favour 
than  lead.  The  fact  is  that  neither  material  is 
perfect.  Cast-iron  soil-pipes,  unless  thoroughly 
protected  inside  by  an  impervious  coating,  are 
certain  to  corrode,  and  if  the  joint  at  the  foot 
is  improperly  made  the  rust  may  accumulate 
there  and  ultimately  choke  the  pipe.  The  pipes 
must  be  painted  outside  every  year  or  two  to 
prevent  external  corrosion.  Cast-iron  is  also 
a brittle  material,  and  may  be  broken  or 
cracked  by  a heavy  blow,  and  the  damaged 
pipe  will  be  difficult  to  remove,  and  will  be  of 
no  value  when  removed.  Again,  every  junction 
in  a cast-iron  soil-pipe  necessitates  three  joints, 
one  for  the  branch-pipe  and  one  at  each  end 
of  the  junction-pipe,  while  only  one  joint  is 
required  for  each  branch  in  a lead  soil-pipe. 
More  joints  are  also  required  in  the  straight 
portions,  as  cast-iron  pipes  are  made  in  6 ft. 
lengths,  and  drawn-lead  pipes  in  10-ft. 
lengths.  On  the  other  hand,  lead  pipes, 
on  account  of  their  softness,  are  easily  dented 
by  blows,  and  dragged  and  twisted  by  the 
sun  and  by  gravitation  ; they  are  more 
costly,  and  require  more  skill  in  fixing.  They 
are,  however,  practically  incorrodible,  and  a 
cracked  pipe  can  be  repaired  with  solder  or 
can  be  cut  out  and  replaced  by  a new  length 
without  much  difficulty,  and  the  old  pipe  will 
fetch  a fair  price.  A few  years  ago  a lead-lined 
iron  pipe  was  designed  to  combine  the  advan 
tages  of  the  two  materials,  and  has  already 
been  extensively  used.  Some  Sanitary  Autho 
rities  allow  either  lead  or  iron  pipes  to  be  used 
externally,  but  insist  on  internal  pipes  being 
of  drawn  lead.  Zinc  and  stoneware  have  also 
been  used  for  soil-pipes,  but  are  quite  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose,  the  former  op  account  of  it 
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rapid  corrosion,  and  the  latter  because  of  the 
number  of  joints,  the  impossibility  of  making 
the  joints  permanently  tight,  the  difficulty  of 
fixing,  and  other  defects. 

Lead. — Seamed-lead  soil-pipes  ought  never 
to  be  used,  as  the  soldered  seams  are  often 
carelessly  made,  and  soon  destroyed  by  the 
sewage  gases.  Lead  soil-pipes  ought  to  be  of 
drawn  lead,  the  metal  to  be  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. They  are  generally  manufactured  in 
10  ft.  lengths,  and  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
rising  by  \ in.  from  a^in.  to  6 in.,  and  in 
weights  from  about  5^  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  per 
superficial  foot.  “ Extra  heavy  ” pipes  are  also 
made  up  to  about  36  lbs.  per  linear  yard  for 
2$-in.  pipes,  45  lbs.  for  3-in.,  54  lbs.  for  3^-in., 
60 lbs.  for  4-in.,  66  lbs.  for  4_V-in.,  75  lbs.  for 
5-in.,  and  86  lbs.  for  5|-in.  and  6-in.  But  these 
heavy  pipes  are  not  often  used. 

The  minimum  weights  demanded  by  the 
London  County  Council  per  10-ft.  length  are 
65  lbs.  for  3^-in.  pipe,  74  lbs.  for  4-in.,  92  lbs. 
for  5-in.,  nnd  no  lbs.  for  6-in.  In  1899  an 
attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  weights  to 
70  lbs.,  80  lbs.,  100  lbs.,  and  120  lbs.  respec- 
tively, but  the  suggested  alterations  have  not  yet 
come  into  force.  The  minimum  weights  re- 
quired by  the  existing  by-laws  give  a thickness 
of  metal  equal  to  sheet-lead  weighing  about 
6£  lbs.  per  square  foot,  which  the  suggested 
alterations  would  have  increased  to  about 
yk  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  latter  weight  is 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  although 
some  sanitarians  think  that  metal,  weighing 
less  than  8 lbs.  per  square  foot,  ought  never 
to  be  used  for  soil-pipes  ; where  the  money  can 
be  afforded,  pipes  with  metal  weighing  10  lbs. 
per  square  foot  are  often  used.  As  a ready 
means  of  calculating  the  thickness  and  weight 
of  the  metal,  it  is  convevient  to  remember 
that  a square  foot  of  lead  1 in.  thick  weighs 
about  59  lbs. ; the  weight  of  metal  in.  thick 
is  therefore  very  nearly  yh  lbs.  per  square 
foot. 

The  joints  in  lead  soil-pipes  and  between 
lead  and  iron,  lead  and  pottery,  &c.,  have  been 
described  and  illustrated  in  chaps.  22  and 
23.  The  method  of  fixing  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Pipes  in  chases  are  fixed  on  blocks 
by  means  of  lead  flanges  soldered  to  the  pipes  ; 
the  joints  may  be  of  the  flange  type  (tig.  5, 
chap.  23),  and  an  additional  flange  with  blocks 
should  be  provided  between  each  pair  of 
joints,  so  that  the  pipes  will  be  supported 
every  5 ft.  Pipes  fixed  to  the  face  of  a wall 
may  be  united  by  wiped  joints  and  supported 
by  lead  tacks  soldered  to  the  back  of  the  pipes. 
The  lead  should  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
substance  of  the  pipe,  and  should  be  about 
4 in.  wide  if  not  to  be  folded,  and  double  this 
width  if  folded  to  protect  the  nail-heads  ; the 
height  should  be  9 in.  or  10  in.,  so  that  three 
nails  can  be  driven  through  each  tack  into  the 
joints  of  the  brickwork.  Tacks  are  some- 
times placed  singly  and  alternately  on 
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opposite  sides  of  the  pipe ; at  least  three 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  each  10-ft.  length. 
Greater  strength  with  neater  appearance  is 
obtained  by  fixing  them  in  pairs,  allowing 
two  pairs  to  each  length.  The  nails  may  be 
of  iron,  3 in.,  3!  in.,  or  4 in.  long,  or  of  copper 
or  gun-metal,  the  two  latter  metals  being  more 
expensive  but  much  more  durable  ; the  heads 
are  often  rounded.  Copper-bit  joints  are 
sometimes  used,  the  pipes  being  fixed  with 
tacks  and  ornamented  at  the  joints  with  lead 
beads,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  chap.  22.  Cast- 
lead  sockets  (fig.  3,  chap.  22)  or  cast-lead 
sockets  strengthened  with  copper  (fig.  4, 
chap.  22)  are  also  good  methods  of  fixing. 
Additional  support  ought  to  be  given  by  a pair 
of  tacks  at  the  middle  of  each  length. 

Cast-lead  sockets  (fig.  1),  3-lj  in.  and  4 in.  in 
diameter,  with  arms  from  15  in.  to  30  in.  long, 
are  now  made,  so  as  to  avoid  the  “ branch  ” 
wiped  joint  close  to  the  wall.  The  arm  can  be 
connected  to  the  closet  by  a brass  socketed 
ferrule  (fig.  2),  in  which  a 2-in.  branch  is 
formed  for  the  lead  anti-siphonage  pipe.  If 
the  anti-siphonage  pipe  is  of  iron,  a socket  is 
cast  on  the  end  of  the  curved  branch,  so  that 
the  end  of  the  pipe  can  be  caulked  into  it. 
The  feet  of  lead  soil-pipes  may  with  advantage 
be  connected  to  cast-iron  bends,  which  ought 
to  have  foot-rests  cast  on  and  to  be  supported 
on  flags  or  concrete  ; iron  bends  are  better 
able  to  resist  the  impact  of  the  falling  liquids 
and  solids,  and  also  allow  a good  connexion  to 
be  made  with  the  drain. 

Iron. — Wrought  iron  is  seldom  used  for  soil- 
pipes,  although  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  As  a rule,  cast-iron  pipes  are  used  in 
6-ft.  lengths  with  socket  joints  caulked  with 
lead.  Special  lengths  can,  of  course,  be  cas 


to  order.  The  great  defect  of  the  material  is 
its  liability  to  corrosion,  particularly  in  that 
part  of  the  pipe  above  the  highest  branch. 
Unprotected  iron  pipes  ought,  therefore,  never 
to  be  used.  A coat  of  paint  applied  to  the  out- 
side is  of  no  use  in  preventing  internal  corro- 
sion. Pipes  galvanised  inside  and  out  can  be 
obtained,  but  the  cost  is  about  double  that  of 
plain  pipes  and  the  protection  is  only  tempo- 
rary. Dr.  Angus  Smith's  solution,  applied  at 
the  foundry,  is  the  cheapest  preservative,  and 
is  fairly  durable  but  not  by  any  means  perma- 
nent. The  Bower-Barlf  process  is  not  so  often 
used  for  soil-pipes,  and  is  not  always  successful. 
Glass-enamelling  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  pro- 
tection, but  care  must  be  observed  that  the 
enamel  is  perfect  throughout  the  pipe  and  that 
it  is  not  damaged  by  cutting  or  jointing  the 
pipes. 

Light  rainwater  pipes  must  not  be  used  as 
soil-pipes,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a proper 
caulked  joint  in  them  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  sockets  and  the  thinness  of 
the  metal.  The  least  weights  now  allowed 
by  the  London  County  Council  are  as  follows, 
for  each  6 ft.  length  3^-in..  48  lbs. ; 4-in., 
54  lbs.  ; 5-in.,  69  lbs.  ; and  6-in.,  84  lbs.  These 
weights  give  a thickness  of  metal  ranging 
from  about  jfc  in.  for  3^-in.-pipes  to  | in.  for 
6-in.  pipes.  Pipes  much  lighter  than  these  are 
made  and  sold  as  soilpipes,  but  cannot  be 
recommended.  Heavier  pipes,  weighing 
about  half  as  much  again  as  the  London 
Courty  Council  pipes,  can  also  be  obtained. 
For  3i-in.  or  4 in.  pipes,  the  metal  ought  to  be 
not  less  than  \ in.  thick,  and  slightly  more  for 
larger  pipes.  The  sockets  in  cast-iron  soil-pipes 
ought  to  be  at  least  2i  in.  deep,  and  the  annular 
space  allowed  in  the  sockets  for  caulking  not 
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less  than  \ in.  wide  for  the  two  smallest  pipes, 
and  § in.  for  the  others. 

Cast-iron  pipes  may  be  fixed  with  ears  or 
clips  nailed  to  the  walls.  Special  projecting 
ears  or  sockets  are  now  made  so  that  the  pipes 
will  stand  well  clear  of  the  wall  ; these  are  a 
great  improvement,  as  they  allow  the  pipe  to 
be  painted  all  round.  If  special  ears  are  not 
provided,  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by 
using  longer  nails  and  driving  them  through 
short  distance-pieces  of  wrought-iron  pipe 
(1  in.  or  i£  in.  long)  placed  behind  the  nail- 
holes  of  the  ears  or  clips.  External  corrosion 
is  certain  to  occur  if  the  pipes  are  fixed  close 
to  the  wall,  as  the  back  parts  cannot  be  painted. 

Special  junctions,  bends,  &c.,  are  now  cast 
for  almost  every  conceivable  requirement.  A 
junction  ought  always  to  be  formed  with  the 
branch  rising  slightly  from  the  pipe,  and  curved 
at  the  point  of  junction.  The  branch  can  be 
cast  of  any  length  from  6 in.  to  36  in.,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  a joint  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Fig.  3 shows  such  a 
junction  and  branch  3^  in.  or  4 in.  in  diameter, 
with  a 2-in.  socket  for  the  trap-ventilation 
pipe  ; a socket  is  cast  on  the  end  of  the  branch 
to  receive  the  outlet  of  the  P-trap  of  the  closet. 
The  end  of  the  branch  is  sometimes  cast  with 
an  upward  bend  to  receive  the  outlet  of  an 
S-trap.  Junctions  for  the  upper  ends  of  trap- 
ventilating  pipes  are  cast  as  shown  in  fig.  4. 
Bends  for  the  feet  of  soil-pipes  ought  to  be 
well  rounded,  and  with  foot-rests  cast  on  to 
give  them  firm  bearing  on  flags  or  beds  of 
concrete.  Set-offs  or  double  bends  to  fit  base- 
courses,  eaves-troughs,  &c.,  are  also  made,  but 
ought  to  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible,  as 
all  bends  obstruct  the  currents  of  air. 

Lead-lined  Iron. — Lead -lined  iron  pipes  are 
manufactured  by  the  Sanitary  Lead-lining  and 
Pipe-bending  Company,  and  consist  of  an  outer 
pipe  of  iron  and  an  inner  lining  of  lead.  The 
lead  is  smooth  and  practically  incorrodible  by 
ordinary  domestic  sewage,  and  the  iron  pro- 
tects the  lead  from  external  injury  and  gives 
it  the  firmness  which  is  so  lacking  in  ordinary 
drawn-lead  pipes  of  large  diameter.  The  cast- 
iron  pipes  are  carefully  made,  and  are  smoothed 
inside  by  means  of  emery  rubbers  on  a rotating 
spindle.  The  drawn-lead  tube,  of  a substance 
equal  to  sheet-lead  5 lbs.  per  square  foot,  is  then 
inserted,  and  is  tightly  pressed  against  the  iron 
by  means  of  a smooth  steel  bobbin,  which  is 
pulled  slowly  through  the  double  pipe.  The 
upper  end  of  the  lead  tube  is  opened  out  to 
fit  the  special  shape  of  the  cast-iron  socket, 
and  the  lead  is  turned  outwards  round  the 
spigot-end  of  the  iron  pipe  to  form  a kind  of 
lead  collar,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  When  two  pipes 
are  fitted  together,  the  joint  can  be  completed 
by  filling  the  annular  space  with  molten  lead, 
or  by  caulking  it  with  cold  lead  rings;  or  by 
inserting  a brass  caulking-ring  and  caulking  the 
lead  lining  on  to  it.  The  lead  lining  of  junc- 
tions, &c.,  is  introduced  by  casting,  special 
cores  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Bends  and 
junctions  of  almost  every  kind  can  be  made. 
The  invention  is  decidedly  useful.  The  pipes 
and  fittings  are  admirably  adapted  for  soil- 
pipes,  waste-pipes,  and  drain-ventilating  shafts. 
They  are  naturally  more  expensive  than 
ordinary  iron  pipes,  but  the  extra  cost  is  a 
trifling  item  in  the  total  cost  of  a building.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  clean,  durable,  strong, 
and  easily  fixed.  The  lugs  are  of  a special  kind, 
so  that  the  pipes  can  be  fixed  at  any  distance 
from  the  wall  up  to  2$-  in. 

A nti-siphonage  Pipes. — As  already  stated,  soil- 
pipes  and  the  trap-ventilating  pipes  connected 
with  them  ought,  where  possible,  to  be  fixed 
outside  the  building,  as  all  the  pipes  contain 
air  more  or  less  impure.  In  the  case  of  stacks 
serving  only  one  or  two  fittings,  this  presents 
no  difficulty  ; but  when  ranges  of  closets  on 
two  or  more  floors  are  connected  to  one  soil- 
pipe,  the  various  pipes  are  not  so  easily 
arranged.  If  the  soil-pipe  and  main  anti- 
siphonage  pipe  are  fixed  near  each  other,  bends 
must  be  introduced  so  that  the  soil  - pipe 
branches  and  the  main  anti-siphonage  pipe 
can  pass  each  other.  It  is  generally  considered 
best  to  form  the  bends  in  the  anti-siphonage 
pipes,  but  as  these  bends  interfere  with  the 
free  rush  of  air  to  the  branches,  the  anti- 
siphonage  pipes  may  with  advantage  be  made 
somewhat  larger  than  the  usual  2 in.  The 
anti-siphonage  pipes  may  be  bent  round  in 
front  of  the  soil-pipe  branches  (fig.  6),  but  if 
the  soil-pipes  are  fixed  in.  or  2 in.  clear  of 
the  wall,  the  bends  will  be  somewhat  quick 
and  unsightly,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
better  under  such  circumstances  to  bend  the 
anti-siphonage  pipes  behind  the  soil  - pipe 


branches  (fig.  7),  cutting  small  chases  in  the 
walls  where  required. 

Another  and  better  method  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  consists  in  fixing  the  main  anti- 
siphonage  pipe  at  such  a distance  from  the 
soil-pipe  that  it  will  pass  quite  clear  of  the  soil- 
pipe  branches,  as  shown  in  fig.  8.  This  illus- 
tration shows  an  arrangement  for  hospital  or 
other  building  of  two  or  more  stories,  with  two 
fittings  on  each  floor.  The  main  soil-pipe  and 
external  branches  are  of  cast-iron  4 in.  in  dia- 
meter, with  £-in.  metal,  while  the  branch  pipes 
passing  through  the  wall  ate  of  drawn  lead  of 
a substance  equal  to  sheet  lead  7^  lbs.  per 
square  foot.  The  main  anti-siphonage  pipe  is 
3 in.  in  diameter,  and  is  also  of  cast-iron,  the 
branches  being  of  lead  2 in.  in  diameter. 
The  main  pipe  is  carried  down  a short 
distance  below  the  lowest  branch  to  form  a 
rust-pocket  ; if  the  pipe  is  glass-enamelled 
inside,  the  rust-pocket  will  not  be  required. 
The  top  of  the  main  anti-siphonage  pipe  is  not 
conected  to  the  soil-pipe,  but  is  terminated  at 
or  about  the  same  level,  and  covered  with  a 
copper- wire  guard.  If  there  are  fittings  on 
both  sides  of  the  soil-pipe,  two  anti-siphonage 
pipes  will  be  required,  one  for  the  fittings  on 
the  right  and  the  other  for  those  on  the  left. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances  two  or  more 
bends  are  required  in  an  anti-siphonage  pipe, 
and  when  iron  pipes  are  used  it  is  diffieult  to 
avoid  having  one  of  the  joints  within  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  For  this  reason  it  is 
certainly  better  to  use  lead  for  the  internal 
pipes,  even  if  the  external  pipes  are  of  iron, 
as  fewer  joints  are  required  with  the  former 
material. 

Drain-ventilating  pipes  are  required  at  the 
heads  of  long  drains  when  soil-pipes  are  not 
available  for  the  purpose.  They  ought  to  be 
not  less  than  3^  in.  in  diameter,  but  are  all  the 
better  if  made  of  the  same  sizes  as  the  drains 
to  which  they  are  connected,  that  is  to  say  (in 
the  majority  of  cases)  4 in.  They  must  be 
fixed  outside  the  building,  and  treated  like 
soil-pipes.  If  the  pipe  is  of  cast  iron,  and  not 
glass  enamelled,  a rust  pocket  of  iron  or 
pottery  (fig.  9)  must  be  fixed  at  the  foot,  as  the 
damp  air  from  the  drain  soon  corrodes  unpro- 
tected iron,  and  the  rust  falling  from  the  pipe 
may  choke  the  bend  at  the  foot,  and  so  render 
the  pipe  utterly  useless.  The  pocket  illustrated 
is  known  as  the  “ Loco”  rust  pocket. 

Safes  tinder  sanitary  fittings  are  not  now 
fixed  as  frequently  as  in  former  years.  When 
the  fittings  are  badly  designed  and  the 
plumbing  executed  by  ignorant  and  careless 
workmen,  safes  may  be  considered  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  damage  being  done  by 
leaks  to  the  floors  and  ceilings  below,  but  in 
such  cases  the  safes  are  a source  of  danger, 
especially  if  the  fittings  are  enclosed,  as  leaks 
may  pass  unnoticed  or  unremedied  for  a long 
time.  The  proper  course  is  to  use  fittings  of 
good  design  and  to  fix  them  in  such  a manner 
that  safes  are  unnecessary.  If  a safe  is  fixed, 
it  must  not  be  connected  to  the  waste-pipe  or 
soil-pipe,  but  must  be  drained  by  a separate 
untrapped  pipe  carried  through  the  nearest 
wall  and  terminated  by  a hinged  brass  or 
copper  flap  to  prevent  to  some  extent  the 
ingress  of  air.  Slabs  of  marble,  slightly 
dished,  are  sometimes  fixed  under  unenclosed 
lavatories  and  other  fittings  to  catch  droppings, 
but  these  do  not  require  waste-pipes ; the 
droppings  can  easily  be  wiped  up  with  a cloth. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

Two  new  operating  theatres  and  a new  children’s 
ward  have  just  been  completed  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

In  the  hospital,  as  built  in  1870,  there  were  but 
two  operation  theatres.  For  many  years  that  was 
ample  accommodation,  and  it  was  a rare  event  for 
the  two  theatres  to  be  in  use  at  the  same  time.  In 
iSqo  the  theatres  were  renovated  and  a mosaic  floor 
added,  and  at  the  same  time  arrangements  were 
made  by  which  both  theatres  were  available  for 
operations  every  afternoon.  In  1899  it  became 
obvious  that  more  theatres, were  needed,  the  numbar 
of  operations  having  increased  from  791  in  1890  to 
2,Sio  in  189S.  The  original  theatres  were  very 
large,  very  lofty,  and  provided  with  a spacious 
auditorium,  which  was  necessary  in  the  days  of  few 
operations  and  large  audience,  but  unnecessary 
at  the  present  time  when  operations  are  many  and 
the  spectators  few  in  number.  The  size  of  the  theatres 
made  raanj  (difficulties  in  adequate  cleaning,  and  these 
were  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  having  an  open  roof 
supported  by  many  tie  rods.  From  measurements 
it  was  found  that  two  theatres  of  sufficient  size 
could  be  formed  on  the  area  occupied  formerly  by 
one,  and  as  the  form  of  roof  had  to  be  altered  it 


was  decided  to  raise  this,  put  the  theatres  on  the 
next  story,  and  provide  on  the  old  theatre  level  a 
new  children’s  ward.  By  building  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  corridor  to  the  theatre,  room  has  also 
been  found  for  the  addition  of  much  needed  extra 
theatre  offices.  The  two  new  theatres,  and  the 
various  rooms  in  connexion  with  them,  are  built 
round  the  theatre  corridor.  The  theatres  proper, 
antesthetising  and  sterilising  rooms  are  placed  on  the 
west  side,  and  on  the  east  side  the  dressing-room  for 
the  surgeons  and  dressers,  recovery-room  for  the 
patients,  and  sister’s  storeroom.  The  two  theatres 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  side  by  side,  and  open- 
ing at  the  back  into  a common  lobby,  from  which 
there  leads  out  on  either  side  an  ana23thetising 
room  for  each  theatre,  and  also  a passage  which 
permits  the  withdrawal  of  patients  after  operations 
without  the  necessity  of  taking  them  through  the 
anaesthetising  room  in  sight  of  a still  conscious 
patient.  On  the  south  side  of  the  west  anaesthe- 
tising room  is  the  sterilisation  room  which  will 
be  used  to  supply  both  theatres.  This  will  contain 
a pressure  steam  steriliser  for  dressings,  a water 
steriliser  for  the  supply  of  germ-free  saline  fluid, 
and  a large  copper  boiler  for  the  cleansing  of 
mackintoshes. 

One  description  will  serve  for  both  theatres,  as 
the  arrangements  and  fittings  are  identical.  The 
light  is  obtained  from  the  skylight  facing  north,  and 
beneath  this  at  the  north  end  of  the  theatre  is  the 
auditorium,  consisting  of  four  raised  tiers,  the 
bottom  one  of  which  is  9 in.  above  the  floor  level, 
and  made  broader  than  the  succeeding  tiers ; it  is 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hospital 
staff.  The  remaining  tiers  are  intended  for  the 
students  and  visitors,  and  are  made,  as  usual,  nar- 
row and  of  considerable  height,  so  that  a good  view 
of  the  operation  can  be  obtained  even  from  the  top 
step.  The  whole  auditorium  is  made  solid  and  of 
white  marble,  it  having  been  decided  that  skeleton 
staging  was  objectionable  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  it  adequately  clean  and  free  from 
dust.  The  auditorium  is  separated  from  the  floor  of 
the  theatre  by  white  enamelled  rails. 

On  one  side  of  the  theatre  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall  are  two  shelves,  destined  for  the 
reception  of  lotions,  sterilised  fluids,  hand  towels, 
operation  blouses,  &c.  Beneath  these  is  a series  of 
five  sinks,  the  first  two  for  hand  washing,  the  third 
for  the  reception  of  the  filters,  the  fourth  as  a cool- 
ing tray  for  porringers  and  operation  trays,  and  the 
fifth  as  a slop-sink  for  the  use  of  the  theatre  Sister. 
The  shelves  and  sinks  are  all  carried  on  cantilevers, 
a space  being  left  between  them  and  the  wall, 
thereby  avoiding  angles  that  must  necessarily  occur 
if  the  sinks  and  shelves  are  bedded  against  the  wall. 
On  the  wall  facing  the  auditorium  are  arranged  the 
sterilisers  for  instruments,  porringers,  and  operation 
trays  as  well  as  rose  burners  for  the  boiling 
flasks  containing  normal  saline.  Opposite  to  the 
sinks  a large  glazed  earthenware  slab  is  pro- 
vided for  the  mixing  of  plaster  and  the  making 
of  plaster  splints,  and  above  this  is  another 
shelf  for  the  reception  of  hypodermic  injections 
and  various  articles  that  may  be  required  on  emer- 
gency. In  the  surgeons’  room  there  are  sinks  for 
the  preliminary  washing  of  the  hands,  and  here  will 
be  kept  the  operation  boots  or  overshoes  and 
sterilised  operation  blouses.  In  this  room  the 
operator  and  his  assistants  will  remove  their  outer 
clothing  and  boots,  and  substitute  in  their  stead  the 
clean  blouses  and  boots,  so  that  no  dirt  is  carried 
into  the  theatre  proper.  In  the  theatres  proper  and 
the  rooms  immediately  opening  out  of  them  the 
walls  have  been  covered  with  a dado  of  marmorite, 
which  is  a form  of  tough  opaque  glass,  and  offers  a 
very  smooth  and  easily-cleaned  surface.  The  walls 
above  this  are  of  Keene's  cement  covered  with 
white  enamel.  The  floor  is  laid  with  terrazzo  pave- 
ment, with  a slight  slope  toward  the  drain  under  the 
sink,  so  that  the  whole  theatre  and  auditorium  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  flushed  out  with  water. 

Tne  great  aim  in  fitting  up  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  theatres  has  been  simplicity.  Simple 
sinks  without  any  overflows  have  been  chosen  iu 
preference  to  complicated  washing  basins,  and  the 
drainage  from  these  has  been  provided  by  an  open 
channel  on  the  floor,  which  has  only  one  trap  when 
it  passes  out  of  the  theatre.  Instead  of  pedal  taps 
simple  taps  have  been  fixed.  These  are  fitted  with 
roses,  so  that  they  deliver  a spray  of  water  at  the 
required  temperature,  and  are  kept  running  the 
whole  time  during  which  the  operations  are  in  pro- 
gress. The  surgeon  can,  therefore,  wash  his  hands 
without  being  compelled  to  touch  the  taps,  and  in 
addition  he  washes  his  hands  in  constantly  changing 
water.  It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  basins  lifted  with  pedal-action  taps, 
which  can  only  be  worked  by  a rather  complicated 
system  of  pipes,  valves,  and  actuating  rods.  The 
usual  practice  of  rounding  out  all  angles  has  been 
adopted,  but  the  radii  of  the  circles  are  much 
larger  than  usual,  thus  rendering  cleaning  even 
easier  than  is  commonly  the  case.  The  theatre 
furniture  is  of  the  usual  glass  and  iron  pattern. 

The  Plenum  system  of  ventilation  and  heating 
has  been  adopted  for  the  theatres  and  children's 
ward.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Key,  of  Glasgow,  on  his  well-known  system. 

The  New  Children’s  Ward.  — The  tiling  in  the 
children’s  ward  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.,  in  accordance  with  a scheme  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Stephen  G.  Holland,  a governor  of  the 
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Hospital.  All  the  tiles  have  been  specially  made  for 
the  ward,  the  angles  being  made  of  a rounded 
section,  and  the  junction  with  floor  and  ceiling  is 
formed  with  concave  mouldings.  The  series  of 
picture  pane’s  deals  with  various  well-known  nur- 
sery stories.  The  panels  are  of  large  size,  and  have 
been  executed  in  “ under-glaze  faience.”  The  whole 
of  the  designs  were  made  by  one  of  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  artists — Mr.  W.  Rowe — and  were  carried 
out  at  their  Lambeth  works. 

The  architect  for  the  whole  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Percival  Currey,  of  London. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Proposed  New  Church,  Byfleet,  Surrey. — 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cariie,  of  Whitehall,  has  been  appointed 
architect  of  the  proposed  new  church  at  Byfleet 
Corner.  The  church  will  be  built  externally  of  flint 
and  stone,  and  internally  of  stone  only,  and  will  ac- 
commodate 350  persons. 

Methodist  Chapel,  Westgate  Hill,  Birstall 
— The  memorial  stones  of  a new  Methodist  chapel 
were  laid  at  Westgate  Hill,  Birstall,  recently.  The 
new  chapel  will  be  built  from  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Walker  & Collinson,  of  Bradford.  Two 
front  entrances  will  give  access  to  a central  vesti- 
bule, over  which  will  be  an  end  gallery.  In  the 
nave,  chancel,  and  transepts  there  will  be  accommo- 
dation on  the  ground  floor  for  450  people,  and  for 
ninety  in  the  gallery.  It  will  cost  about  4,000/. 

Additions  to  Presbytery,  Dublin.  — For 
some  time  past  additions  to  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  Upper  Gardiner-street, 
have  been  in  progress.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
William  H.  Byrne,  and  Mr.  James  Kiernan  was 
entrusted  with  the  contract.  The  new  building, 
which  is  five  stories  high,  is  50  ft.  long  by  47  ft.  in 
depth.  In  the  basement  are  situated  a recreation- 
room  for  the  community,  a servants'-room,  cooks’- 
room,  with  grocery  store,  vegetable  store,  larder, 
butlers'-room,  pantry,  china-closet,  &c.  From  the 
basement  upwards  there  are  thirty-five  apartments, 
including  a reception-room,  waiting-rooms,  parlours, 
&c.  A library  is  placed  on  the  top  floor.  A read- 
ing and  copying-room  are  also  provided,  and  various 
rooms  and  corridors  are  off  the  library.  The  build- 
ing is  constructed  of  Dublin  brick  and  Ballyknockan 
granite. 

New  Board  Schools,  Loughborough.— The 
plans  of  Messrs  Barrowcliff  & Allcock  have,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  been  selected  in  the 
competition  for  the  new  schools  which  are  to  be 
erected  in  Rendall-street  on  the  Toothill-road 
estate,  Loughborough.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Nottingham, 
acted  as  the  assessor.  The  site  upon  which 
the  schools  are  to  be  built  is  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  with  a frontage  to  Howard-street,  Rendall- 
street,  and  Charles-street.  The  schools  are  to  be 
built  on  the  central  hall  system— on  the  ground 
floor — with  one  exception,  the  pupil  teachers’  centre 
being  a two-storied  building  at  the  Charles-street 
end.  Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  510 
scholars  in  the  mixed  school.  From  the  large 
central  hall,  measuring  74  ft.  bv  35  ft.,  there  will  be 
an  entrance  to  eight  different  classrooms.  On  either 
side  of  the  hall  there  will  be  a long  clearstory 
window,  with  smaller  ones  at  each  end.  Rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  male  and  female  teachers 
are  to  be  provided  between  the  mixed  school  and 
the  infants’  school  with  a separate  entrance  from 
Howard-street.  At  the  rear  of  these  there  will 
be  the  girls’  cloak-room  and  stores  for  general 
use.  The  infant  school,  accommodating  260 
children,  will  have  a central  hall  53  ft.  by  25  ft., 
with  four  classrooms  and  a room  for  the  younger 
scholars.  Defective  children  will  be  accommodated 
in  a room,  capable  of  seating  twenty-five,  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  building.  There  will  also 
be  classrooms  and  a playground  separate  from  the 
infants'  school.  On  the  north  side  of  the  infants’ 
central  hall  cookery  classrooms  are  to  be  erected. 
The  gallery  will  accommodate  fifty-five,  and  there 
will  be  floor  space  for  demonstration  and  practical 
work.  The  pupil  teachers’  centre  buildings  will  be 
at  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Rendall-streets,  with 
a separate  entrance  for  boys  and  girls.  These  will 
command  a view  of  both  central  halls.  The  lecture- 
hall  will  be  45  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  it  is  so  designed 
that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  classrooms.  Each 
of  the  two  classrooms  will  accommodate  forty-two 
scholars.  There  will  be  a playground  for  each  of 
the  three  departments.  Drinking  fountains  are  also 
to  be  provided.  Near  the  entrance  to  each  depart- 
ment there  will  be  cloakrooms.  The  scheme  pro- 
vides for  the  external  facing  of  the  building  with 
local  red  bricks  with  dressings  of  tawny  terra- 
cotta. The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles. 

Board  School,  Stoke  Newington.  — A new 
Board  school  in  Stoke  Newington-road,  which  has 
been  built  at  a cost  (including  the  site)  of  more  than 
40,®oo/.,  was  formally  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  by 
the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  for  London.  The  new  school  has  a 
frontage  to  the  main  road,  and  gives  accommoda- 
tion for  608  boys  and  girls  and  308  infants.  There 
is  also  a separate  building  for  deficient  children. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is  the  Board’s  Architect. 

Drill  Hall,  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  drill  hall  was  laid 
at  Horncastle  on  the  13th  inst.  The  site  of  the  new 
hall  is  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Wong,  a 


public  recreation-ground  fronting  the  Boston-road. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  hall  will  be  about  2,500/. 
The  building  will  comprise  a hall,  an  orderly-room, 
armoury,  officers’  room,  sergeants’  room,  men’s 
recreation-room,  canteen,  magazine,  and  bandroom. 
The  contractors  are  Mr.  J.  S.  Heath  and  Mr.  G.  Y. 
Pike,  of  Horncastle,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
Butcher,  of  Spilsby. 

Market,  Lynton. — The  new  market  for  Lynton 
has  now  been  completed.  The  building,  which  is  of 
local  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  consists  of  a 
market  hall,  shop,  lavatories,  and  waiting-room. 
Contiguous  to  the  market  hall  is  a depot  for  the 
Urban  District  Council,  the  front  elevation  of  which 
is  designed  to  allow  for  any  future  extension  of  the 
Market  Hall  without  much  alteration.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  block  is  a public  convenience. 
The  whole  of  the  building  is  lit  by  incandescent 
electric  lamps.  Messrs.  Woolway  & Sons,  of  Barn- 
staple, were  the  contractors.  The  building  is  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Chowins,  Surveyor 
to  the  Council. 

Radclikfe  Library,  Oxford.— The  degree  of 
D.C.L.  honoris  causa  was  conferred  in  a Con- 
vocation held  on  the  18th  inst.  upon  Cornelius 
Neale  Dalton,  C.B.,  Master  of  the  Drapers 
Company,  on  the  occasion  of  the  convey- 
ance to  the  University  of  the  New  Radcliffe 
Library,  which  has  been  built  by  that  Com- 
pany at  a cost  of  more  than  21,000/.  The  building 
has  been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
R.A.  It  forms  a projecting  wing  of  the  museum, 
and  consists  of  two  upper  rooms  about  80  ft.  in 
length,  fitted  up  as  libraries  with  all  accommoda- 
tion for  readers,  as  well  as  a basement  for  the 
storage  of  books. 

Extension  of  Glasgow  University  Build- 
ings.— The  additions  being  made  to  the  buildings  of 
Glasgow  University  on  the  eastern  side  are  now 
nearing  completion.  The  buildings,  of  white  sand- 
stone, are  in  the  Scotch  Baronial  style.  They  are 
for  anatomical  purposes,  and  will  be  fitted  through- 
out in  the  most  modern  manner.  There  are  two 
basement  floors,  the  first  being  occupied  with 
boiler,  engine,  and  fan  rooms.  On  the  second  there 
are  a very  large  laboratory,  lecture  theatre,  and 
preparatory-room,  besides  necessary  engine  and 
boiler  accommodation.  The  ground  floor  provides 
for  a laboratory  about  140  ft.  by  60  ft.,  adjoining 
which  are  the  lecture  theatre,  museum  gallery,  and 
modelling-rooms.  In  addition  there  are  the  pro- 
fessors' rooms  and  cloakrooms.  The  first  floor 
contains  a practical  mechanics’  laboratory,  drawing- 
room, and  usual  professors’  rooms  and  cloakroom 
accommodation.  Photographic  darkroom  and  tank. 
&c.,  occupy  the  attic  space  above  this.  The  build- 
ings have  been  designed  by  Messrs.  John  Burnet  & 
Son,  architects,  Glasgow,  and  have  been  super- 
intended during  progress  by  Mr.  Thomas  Douglass, 
clerk  of  works. 

Building  in  Belfast. — The  last  batch  of  tenders 
in  connexion  with  the  proposed  municipal  electric 
lighting  system  has  now  been  given  away.  The 
total  of  this  batch  comes  to  60,566/.  The  contract 
for  the  nineteen  small  sub-stations  around  the  city 
has  been  given  to  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Stewart,  of  Bel- 
fast, who  are  at  present  building  the  electric  lighting 
station  at  the  Pigeon|House.  .There  is  a considerable 
amount  of  building  work  being  done  in  Dublin  at 
present  by  Northern  firms.  In  several  cases  the 
firms  referred  to  have  taken  large  plots  of  ground 
in  the  suburbs,  and  have  started  erecting  residential 
houses  by  the  score,  according  to  the  system  which 
they  have  pursued  in  Belfast.  If  this  continues  for 
a few  years,  possibly  the  high  rents  which  are  sucli 
an  unpleasant  feature  of  life  in  Dublin  may  be  some- 
what reduced.  Within  the  last  ten  years  upwards 
of  4,000  houses  have  been  erected  in  and  around 
Dublin,  but  the  demand  was  so  much  in  excess  of 
the  supply  that  rents  are,  if  anything,  dearer  than 
they  were  a decade  back.  If  building  continues  at 
the  present  rate  the  increase  for  the  next  ten  years 
will  probably  be  nearer  8,000  than  4,000. — Northern 
Whig. 

Hospital,  Kingswood,  near  Bristol. — A new 
hospital  is  to  be  erected  at  Kingswood  Hill,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond.  The  build- 
ing will  have  beds  for  about  fifty,  and  will  cost 
about  20,000 /. 

Hotel,  South  Shields.— The  new  West  End 
Hotel,  Stanhope-road,  South  Shields,  was  recently 
opened.  The  hotel  is  lighted  throughout  with  elec- 
tricity. Mr.  T.  E.  Davidson  was  the  architect. 

Variety  Theatre,  Lincoln. — The  Masonic 
Hall,  Lincoln,  is  about  to  be  adapted  as  a variety 
theatre,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Empire  Theatre  of 
Varieties  and  Hippodrome.”  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  W.  Mortimer  & Son. 

Catholic  School,  Aberdeen.— A new  school 
building  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Summer-street, 
Aberdeen,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  is  a large  hall,  which  may  be 
used  as  a gymnasium  or  otherwise.  Immediately 
above  are  two  rooms  partitioned  off  by  a sliding 
glass  screen.  On  the  upper  floor  a similar  arrange- 
ment has  been  provided  for.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
R.  G.  Wilson. 


Decorative  Art  Exhibition  in  Italy. — An 
International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Decorative  Art 
is  to  be  held  at  Turin  from  April  to  November  next 
year.  The  movement  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Italy. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bridge,  St.  Philip’s,  Bristol.— A new  foot- 
bridge has  been  placed  across  the  Feeder  from 
Silverthorne-lane,  St.  Philip’s.  The  cost  of  land, 
bridge,  and  approaches  has  been  about  4,000/.  The 
contract  was  let  to  Mr.  Krauss,  and  the  bridge  has 
been  constructed  from  plans  prepared  by  the  City 
Engineer.  Mr.  Yabbicom. 

Faringdon  (Berks)  Water  Supply.— These 
works  have  recently  been  completed,  at  a cost  of 
about  5,700/.,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Winship,  Assoc.  M.Inst.  C.  E.,  Oxford,  and  comprise  a 
pumping  scheme,  with  deep  well  pumps  and  oil  en- 
gines, both  in  duplicate,  and  service  reservoir.  The 
contractors  were,  for  reservoir  engine-house,  mains, 
&c.,  Mr.  H.  Roberts,  West  Brcmwich  ; for  engines 
and  pumps,  Messrs.  Hornsby  & Sons,  Grantham. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — M.  Jean  Boucher,  the  sculptor  of  the 
fine  group  “ Antique  et  Moderne,”  which  was  illus- 
trated in  the  Builder  two  years  ago,  has  received  the 
Prix  National  of  the  Salon  in  respect  of  this  work, 
the  marble  edition  of  which  is  in  this  year’s  Salon. 
In  the  Section  of  Architecture,  travelling  student- 
ships have  been  awarded  to  M.  Faure-Dugarrie  for 
his  “ Monument  aux  heroes  de  1'Independence,”  and 
to  M.  Paquet  for  his  “Projet  d’Ecole  de  1'Art 

Decoratif,” At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  a lady 

student,  Mile.  Rondenay,  has  obtained  the 
Huguier  prize,  a circumstance  which  justifies 
the  action  of  the  authorities  in  admitting 

women  to  the  schools. The  remains  of  President 

Faure  have  been  transferred  to  the  monument 
in  Pere  Lachaise,  designed  by  M.  Saint-Marceaux, 
which  bears  a bronze  figure  of  the  late  President  on 
a pedestal  of  grey  marble,  partly  draped  by  a 
French  and  a Russian  flag,  the  folds  of  both  of  which 

he  grasps. The  decoration  of  the  larger  Art 

Palace  on  the  Champs  Elysees  i3  to  be  completed 
shortly  by  the  addition  of  two  quadrigas  in 
hammered  copper,  which  have  been  commissioned 

by  the  Government  from  M.  Recipon. The 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  decided  on  the  re- 
building of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Antoine  des 
Quinze-Vingt,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  about  800,000 
francs. The  Council  of  Paris  has  also  under  con- 

sideration^ scheme  for  the  acquisition  of  the  cele- 
brated Hotel  of  Mme.  de  Paiva,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  order  to  transfer  to  it  the  mairie 
of  the  Eighth  Arrondissement,  at  present  in- 
stalled in  an  old  and  inconvenient  house  in  the 
Rue  d’ Anjou.  The  Paiva  Hotel  is  well  know  for  its 
artistic  collections,  especially  the  decorative  paint- 
ings by  Baudry. M.  Uiysse  Gravigny,  architect 

to  the  Administration  Centrale  at  the  Prefecture  of 
the  Seine,  has  died,  after  a long  illness,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  He  was  a pupil  of  Constant-Dufeux, 
and  had  collaborated  on  the  greater  part  of  the  works 
of  architecture  carried  out  for  the  municipality 
during  twenty  years.  He  undertook  last  year  the 
pavilion  on  the  Cours  la  Reine  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  tiie  Municipal  Exhibition.  He  was 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. We 

have  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  of  the 
sculptor  Andre  Massoulle,  whose  fine  monument 
to  Jean  Macd  formed  a central  feature  in  tiie  sculp- 
ture court  of  the  Salon  this  year,  and  is  to  be 
erected  in  Paris  on  the  Place  Armand  Carel. 
Massoulle  was  a pupil  of  M.  Salmson  and  M. 
Cavelier.  He  had  obtained  various  medals  at  suc- 
cessive Salons,  including  the  Gold  Medal  in  1900. 
The  statue  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne  which  decorates  the 
house  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  St.  Denis  is  by 
his  hand,  also  the  group  of  “ Aurora  et  la  Rosee,” 
much  remarked  in  the  Salon  of  1896 ; also  the 
Carnot  monument  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  a 
decorative  figure  on  the  Pont  Alexandre  III. 

Australia. — The  Institute  of  Architects  of  New 
South  Wales  have  sent  us  (rather  late  in  the  day) 
their  programme  of  meetings  for  1901  session, 
several  of  which  however  are  now  over  ; but  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  give  the  list  of  meetings  and  papers, 
as  showing  what  subjects  are  interesting  this 
Colonial  Architectural  Society  :— March  6,  inaugural 
meeting,  President's  address  ; March  28,  business 
meeting ; April  17,  ordinary  meeting,  paper  by 
A.  F.  Evans,  Associate,  on  “ Quantity  Surveying  in 
Australia”  ; May  23,  business  meeting,  nomination 
and  election  of  members,  followed  by  ordinary 
meeting,  two  or  three  short  papers  on  the  subject 
of  “Decoration  as  Applied  to  Architecture"; 
June  20,  ordinary  meeting,  paper  by  Cyril  Blacket! 
Fellow,  entitled  “ A Building  Book  of  Standards,” 
papers  on  “The  Institute  of  Australasian  Archi- 
tects”; July  18,  business  meeting,  nomination  and 
election  of  members,  followed  by  ordinary  meeting, 
papers  on  “The  Electric  Lighting  of  Houses"; 
August  22,  ordinary  meeting,  paper  on  “ Theatre 
Construction,”  by  R.  Clarence  Backhouse,  Fellow ; 
September  19,  business  meeting,  followed  by  ordi- 
nary meeting,  two  or  three  short  papers  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Improvement  of  Sydney”;  and 
October  17,  annual  general  meeting. 


Official  Appointment,  Local  Government 
Board.— It  is  announced  that,  consequent  upon  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith,  the  President 
has  appointed  Mr.  Brook  Taylor  Kitchin  to  be 
Architect  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. — 
The  address  of  the  Institution  of  Junior  Engi- 
neers, on  and  after  July  1,  will  be  39,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  rooms  having  been  taken  there 
on  the  first  Hoor  for  offices,  reading-room,  library,  &c. 

Messrs.  Walter  J.  Pearce,  of  Manchester,  workers 

in  stained  glass,  have  appointed  Mr.  Leonard 
Laskey,  10,  Newman-street,  London,  as  their 

London  representative. Mr.  James  Gibbons, 

lock  manufacturer,  Wolverhampton,  has  appointed 
Mr.  W.  Harvey  Stringer,  of  9,  Southampton-row, 
Holborn,  as  his  London  agent. 

Electric  Lighting  for  Hackney.— On  the 
19th  inst.  the  members  of  the  Hackney  Borough 
Council  paid  a visit  of  inspection  to  the  works  now 
in  course  of  construction  at  Millfields-road,  Clapton, 
from  which  a supply  of  electricity  is  to  be  generated 
for  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  houses,  and  shops  of 
Hackney.  The  engines  will  be  worked  from  two 
boiler  houses,  in  one  of  which  the  dust  and  refuse 
of  the  borough  will  be  consumed  ; the  other  set  of 
boilers  will  be  worked  by  coal.  The  party  was 
shown  over  the  buildings  by  Mr.  Robert  Hammond, 
the  Council’s  electrical  engineer. 

Housing  Question,  Birmingham. — The  City 
Council  of  Birmingham  devoted  a sitting  recently 
to  discussing  problems  affecting  the  housing  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  rejected  a scheme,  on  which 
the  Health  Committee  had  spent  much  time, 
to  erect  600  workmen’s  dwellings  on  a site 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  arguments  against 
the  proposal  were  chielly  the  distance  of  the  pro- 
posed site,  and  the  objection  to  dealing  with  the 
housing  question  piecemeal,  and  several  councillors 
advocated  provision  of  cheap  fiats  in  the  centre  of 
the  city. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Building  of 
Churches  and  Chapels. — This  Society  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst., 
at  the  Society’s  House,  7,  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster 
Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Hon.  Richard  Strutt  in  the  chair. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following 
objects,  viz. : — Building  new  churches  at  Great 
Ilford,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Essex,  150/.  for  the 
first  portion  ; Hornsey,  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  75/.  for 
the  first  portion  ; and  Palfrey,  St.  Mary  and  All 
Saints,  Walsall,  Staffs,  1,000 /. ; towards  rebuilding 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Swaffham  Prior,  near  Cam- 
bridge, 100/.  ; and  towards  enlarging  the  Church  of 
St.  Faith,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex,  35/.  A 
grant  was  also  made  from  the  special  Mission 
Buildings  Fund  towards  building  St.  Luke's  Mission 
Church,  Leyton,  Essex,  20 /.  The  following  grants 
were  also  paid  for  works  completed : — Knowle, 
St.  Martin.  Bristol,  500/.  on  account  of  a grant  of 
1,000/.  ; New  Found  Pool,  St.  Augustine,  Leicester, 
100 /.  (making  in  all  600/.),  on  account  of  a grant  of 
1,000/.  ; Hammersmith.  Holy  Innocents,  Middlesex, 
125/.  ; Gillingham,  St.  Barnabas,  New  Brompton, 
Kent,  30/.,  balance  of  a grant  of  180/.  ; Clapham 
Rise,  St.  John,  Surrey,  15/.  ; and  Arlesey,  St.  Andrew, 
near  Hitchin,  25/.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sum  of 
122/.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  fourteen 
churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  this  Society.  The 
grants  made  at  this  meeting  have  exhausted  the 
lunds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  and  they 
appeal  for  subscriptions  and  donations  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  meet  more  adequately  the  many 
pressing  applications  for  aid  which  are  being  con- 
tinually brought  before  them. 

Italian  Marble  and  Alabaster. — Reporting 
on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Italy  for  the  year 
1900,  the  British  Consul-General  states  that,  as 
compared  with  1899,  there  was  a falling  off  in  the 
marble  and  alabaster  production,  due  to  de- 
creased exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  which  are  the  chief  purchasers. 
The  figures  for  1900  were,  nevertheless,  above  the 
average,  the  quantities  for  the  last  five  years 
having  been : 1S96,  1,340,372  cwts.  ; 1897, 
1,236,182  cwts. ; 1898,  1,342,562  cwts.  ; 1899, 
1,617,440  cwts. ; 1900,  1,430,598  cwts. 

Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Employers — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  York- 
shire Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers  was 
held  at  the  Savings  Bank,  Scarborough,  recently. 
Mr.  Longdin,  the  president  (Sheffield),  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  members  of  the  executive  present 
included  Councillor  Mansfield  (York),  Messrs.  Good, 
Umpleby,  Townsley,  Goat,  and  Hebblethwaite  (all 
of  Hull),  Thompson  (Dewsbury),  Dawson  (Hudders- 
field), Mawson  (Bradford),  Judge  (Wakefield),  Lyon 
(Malton),  Rennard  and  Gardham  (Bridlington), 

A.  W.  St.  Clair  (Scarborough),  and  G.  Sinlield 
(Hull),  newly  - appointed  secretary.  The  Scar- 
borough Association  was  represented  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
St.  Clair  (president),  Councillor  Bland  (ex-president), 
and  Messrs.  W.  Malton,  A.  Moore,  T.  Garam,  T. 

B.  Jowsey,  R.  Hunter,  J.  Atkinson,  A.  Bell,  W. 
Coultas,  S.  Manson,  and  R.  H.  Carr  (hon.  secre- 
tary). During  the  last  seven  months  the  Federation 
has  suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  both  president 
(Mr.  J.  Spink,  Sheffield)  and  1 secretary  (Mr.  Hanson, 
Halifax).  It  was  reported  that  the  master  builders 
of  Malton  had  joined  the  Federation,  and  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  form  a branch  there.  The 
meeting  lasted  nearly  four  hours,  the  principal 
question  for  discussion  being  the  Bradford  dispute. 
The  representatives  from  Bradford  explained  the 
position  of  the  dispute  with  the  masons  and  joiners, 
and  reported  that  the  Mayor  had  tried  his  best  to 


settle  the  various  questions  in  dispute,  and  that  they 
were  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful. The  meeting  resolved  unanimously  to  sup- 
port the  Bradford  and  Shipley  employers  by  every 
legitimate  means  during  the  dispute. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers.— The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  sanitary  officers  : Dr. 
W.  Collingridge,  medical  officer  of  health,  City  of 
London  ; Mr.  A.  H.  Walker,  sanitary  inspector  in 
St.  Pancras  ; Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  sanitary  inspector  in 
Hampstead;  Messrs.  G.  F.  Clark  and  G.  J.  Gregory, 
sanitary  inspectors  in  Holborn  ; Mr.  C.  T.  Bacon, 
sanitary  inspector  in  Islington  ; Messrs.  J.  R.  Bag- 
sbaw,  E.  J.  Bennett,  G.  W.  McQuinn,  and  A.  A. 
Lindon,  and  Miss  G.  A.  Looker,  sanitary  inspectors 
in  Kensington  ; Miss  G.  D.  Bevan,  sanitary  in- 
spector in  Camberwell. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
26th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  house  in  the  Adelphi. 
Fifty-seven  members  were  elected,  this  making  the 
total  elected  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Society  376.  The  Report  of  the  Council  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  It  summarised  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  twelve  months,  giving 
an  account  of  the  various  papers  which  had  been 
read,  and  the  work  of  the  Society’s  different 
Committees.  Amongst  other  matters  referred  to 
was  the  resignation  of  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Society  by  the  King,  who,  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  held  the  office  from  1863.  His  Majesty, 
however,  while  ceasing  to  be  President  has  become 
Patron  of  the  Society.  During  the  year  a com- 
mittee of  the  Society  has  produced  an  important 
report  on  Leather  for  Bookbinding,  which  will  be 
published  in  a few  days.  This  committee  has 
determined  the  causes  which  produce  decay  in 
modern  leather  bookbindings,  and  recommends  a 
method  of  manufacture  which  ought  to  be  free 
from  the  usual  defects.  Over  15,000  candidates 
entered  for  the  Society's  annual  examinations,  the 
results  of  which  are  now  in  course  of  issue.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Report  the  result 
of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  new  Council 
was  announced,  the  President  for  the  coming  year 
being  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  F.R  S. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Building  Trade  Dispute  in  Bradford. 
— Another  meeting  of  the  master  and  operative 
joiners  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Bradford,  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  C.  Lupton)  pre- 
siding. A long  discussion  on  the  points  at  issue 
took  place,  but  neither  party  being  willing  to  con- 
sent to  any  modification  of  its  terms,  the  meeting 
was  concluded  without  any  definite  results  being 
arrived  at.  The  negotiations,  however,  have  not 
been  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  Mayor  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  still  hopeful  of  bringing 
about  a settlement. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDER’S  SUCCESSFUL  APPEAL. 

The  case  of  Matthews  v.  Strachan  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of 
Justices  Ridley  and  Bigham,  on  the  20th  inst.,  on 
the  appeal  of  Mr.  Matthews  from  a conviction  of 
Justices  under  Section  25  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875.  It  appeared  from  the  special  case  which  had 
been  stated  that  an  information  had  been  laid  by 
the  respondent  Strachan,  the  Clerk  to  the  Harrow 
Urban  District  Council,  against  the  appellant  for 
erecting  a house  in  Lyon-road,  Harrow,  without 
constructing  such  covered  drains  thereto  as  on  the 
report  of  the  Council's  Surveyor  appeared  to  the 
Council  necessary  for  the  effectual  drainage  of 
the  house  contrary  to  Section  25  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  The  Council  had  laid  two 
sewers  in  Lyon  -road  North  within  100  ft. 
of  the  site  of  the  house,  one  being  for  the 
reception  and  conveyance  of  surface  water  only, 
and  the  other  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage  only. 
Before  erecting  the  house  the  appellant  deposited 
plans  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  made  under 
Section  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The 
Council  approved  the  appellant’s  plans,  subject  to 
the  requirements  contained  in  the  report  of  their 
Surveyor  as  to  the  requirements  for  the  effectual 
drainage  of  the  house.  The  next  day  the  re- 
spondent wrote  to  the  appellant  enclosing  a copy  of 
the  Surveyor’s  report,  and  calling  upon  the  appel- 
lant to  lay  the  drains  in  accordance  with  the 
report.  The  appellant  did  not  lay  two  drains  as 
required  by  the  notice  and  report,  but  one  only  in 
the  manner  shown  in  his  deposited  plans.  The 
Surveyor  for  the  Council  before  the  Justices  ad- 
mitted that  the  drain  laid  by  the  appellant  would 
have  been  effectual  if  there  had  been  only  one 
sewer  in  Lyon-road,  and  that  his  reason  for 
reporting  that  separate  drains  ought  to  be  laid — 
one  for  sewage  and  the  other  for  surface 
water — was  that  it  was  desirable  that  sewage  only 
should  be  discharged  into  the  sewage  sewer  and 
surface  water  only  into  the  surface-water  sewer, 
and  that  there  were  separate  sewers  for  sewage 
and  for  surface  water  in  Lyon-road.  The  Justices 
held  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  to  question  the 
reasonableness  of  the  requirements  for  the  effectual 
drainage  of  the  house,  and  convicted  the  appellant. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
their  lordships  allowed  the  appeal  and  quashed  the 
conviction,  holding  that  Section  25  of  the  Act  only 
empowered  the  Local  Authority  to  take  into  con- 
sideration certain  matters,  viz.,  the  size,  material, 
level,  and  fall,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves 
whether  the  drain  proposed  was  effectual  for 
draining  the  house. 

Mr.  McCall,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Jenkin  appeared 
for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  S.  G.  Lushington  for  the  respondent. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT. 
‘facing  boards”  on  a spindle  machine— a 

QUESTION  OF  A FOREMAN'S  DUTY. 

At  Brompton  County  Court  on  Monday,  before 
Judge  Stonor  and  a jury,  William  Ernest  Parkes, 
described  as  a machinist's  improver,  43,  Whitecliffe- 
road,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W.,  suing  through  his  father, 
William  Robert  Parkes,  sought  to  recover  damages, 
under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  from  Messrs. 
Allen  & Norris,  builders,  &c.,  Ashcombe  House, 
Wandsworth  Bridge-road,  S.W.,  the  claim  being  in 
respect  of  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  plaintiff, 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  or  their  servants. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson,  counsel,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Kisch,  counsel,  defended. 

Mr.  Thompson  explained  that  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  entered  the  employment 
of  the  defendants  last  October  as  a machinist's 
improver,  receiving  7d.  an  hour.  On  January  14  the 
plaintiff  was  working  a vertical  spindle  machine 
which  had  two  knives,  and  was  worked  at  4,000 
revolutions  a minute.  The  plaintiff  was  told  by  the 
foreman  to  bevel  some  meeting  sash  rails.  When 
he  had  almost  completed  the  work,  one  of  the  rails 
having  a large  knot  near  the  end,  first  coming  in 
contact  with  the  knives,  suddenly  flew  out,  causing 
the  knotty  end  to  get  in  between  the  “ fences,”  and 
in  a second  all  four  fingers  of  the  plaintiff’s  left  hand 
were  off. 

The  plaintiff  bore  out  his  counsel's  opening  state- 
ment. He  added  that,  just  before  the  accident,  he 
asked  the  foreman,  Page,  whether  he  ought  to  put 
on  a “ facing  board  ” as  a protection,  but  the  fore- 
man said  that  he  should  not  do  so,  as  they  never 
used  such  boards  for  working  meeting  rails.  Since 
the  accident  he  had  only  been  able  to  earn  4%d.  per 
hour. 

Cross-examined  : It  was  not  a fact  that  he  was 
engaged  by  the  defendants  as  a fully-qualified 
machinist.  If  a facing-board  had  been  used  on  the 
occasion  in  question  the  accident  could  not  have 
occurred,  for  the  aperture  in  the  guaid  would  not 
have  been  sufficiently  large  for  the  end  of  the  rail  to 
enter. 

Mr.  William  Robert  Parkes,  the  plaintiff's  father, 
a carpenter  and  machinist,  maintained  that  the 
spindle  machine  being  so  “ complex  and  dangerous,” 
was  the  last  for  an  improver  to  be  put  to,  and 
that  it  should  always  have  a facing-board. 

Mr.  Cyril  F.  R.  Johnston,  an  inspector  under  the 
Factory  Acts,  said  he  considered  that  a spindle 
machine  ought  not  to  be  worked  without  a fence  or 
guard  of  some  kind. 

The  Judge  : Do  you  think  that  the  machine  could 
be  worked  safely  without  a facing-board  ? Witness  : 
It  might  be,  but  I certainly  think  that  it  ought  to 
have  a fence  or  guard. 

For  the  defendant,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Page,  78,  Clay- 
brook-road,  S.W.,  the  foreman  referred  to  by  the 
plaintiff,  denied  that  he  had  ever  told  Parkes  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  use  a facing-board  for  bevelling 
work.  It  was  not  true  that  plaintiff  asked  him,  just 
before  the  accident,  whether  he  ought  to  use  a 
facing-board.  He  did  not  consider  it  a foreman’s 
duty  to  see  that  the  men  under  him  used  a facing- 
board  or  guard  on  their  machines.  The  adjusting  of 
a machine,  and  the  question  of  using  a knotty  piece 
of  wood  was  left  to  the  men’s  own  discretion. 
There  were  plenty  of  pieces  of  wood  lying  about 
which  the  plaintiff  might  have  used  as  facing- 
boards. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foales,  manager  of  the  defendant’s 
juinery  department,  said  that  when  he  engaged  the 
plaintiff  the  father  said  that  the  young  fellow  had 
been  working  four  and  a half  years  as  a machinist. 
The  word  “ improver  ” was  not  used.  He  did  not 
think  it  a foreman's  duty  to  tell  the  men  to  put 
facing-boards  on  their  machines. 

Mr.  William  S.  Page,  a foreman  machinist,  said 
that  he  did  not  think  the  facing  board  was  much 
protection  on  a spindle  machine.  He  considered 
that  the  foreman’s  duty  was  to  let  the  men  use  their 
own  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  the  facing  board. 

Mr.  J.  Davis,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  gave  evidence  as  to 
the  injuries. 

Mr.  Richard  Goodfellow,  manager  to  Messrs.  Jay, 
timber  merchants,  said  that  lie  had  had  a good  deal 
of  experience  with  wood  working  machinery,  and 
he  considered  that  it  was  a foreman’s  duty  to  leave 
to  the  men  the  question  of  using  a facing  board. 

The  jury  found  (1)  that  a facing  board  was  a 
necessary  and  proper  precaution  in  connexion  with 
the  work  in  question  ; (2)  that  the  foreman,  Page, 
actually  told  the  plaintiff  on  the  day  of  the  accident 
not  to  use  the  facing  board  ; (3)  that  the  foreman 
did  not  tell  the  plaintiff  to  use  the  board  or  not  at 
his  discretion  ; (4)  that  the  foreman  was  guilty  of 
negligence  as  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  so 
doing  ; (5)  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  know  the  full 
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risk  of  not  using  the  facing  board  ; (6)  that  he  did 
not  willingly  accept  the  risk  ; (7)  that  the  plaintiff 
incurred  his  injuries  through  the  misdirection  of  the 
foreman.  This  was  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  in 
whose  favour  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  at 
200/. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  accordingly,  and 
allowed  full  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

3.545- — An  Insulating  Conductor  : M.  Frank. 
• — An  insulating  conductor  for  electrical  purposes 
consists  of  spun  or  other  waste  silk  fibre  which  has 
been  separated  from  a mixture  of  vegetable  and  silk 
fibres  by  means  of  a carbonising  process  whereby 
hydrochloric  acid  destroys  the  vegetable  fibre  that 
is  subsequently  removed. 

3.584.— A Contrivance  for  Kilns  : J.  IV.  Briggs. 
— The  inventor  seeks  to  utilise  the  waste  heat  in 
brick  and  tile  kilns  after  the  “ Scotch  ” or  “Dutch  " 
kind  ; he  furnishes  the  kilns  with  flues  or  pipes 
which  join  the  chimneys  of  one  kiln  and  the  inside 
of  another  kiln  and  causes  the  flues  to  discharge  on 
the  floor  of  the  kiln  in  which  the  waste  heat  is  to 
be  utilised  ; he  also  provides  supplementary  flues 
that  extend  from  some  of  the  chimneys  into  a main 
shaft,  so  as  to  set  up  a draught. 

3,588.— A Test  for  Electrical  Purposes  : 
F.  1 ie  Mare. — A change  in  the  colour  of  a liquid  at 
electrodes  will  indicate  a direction  of  current ; the 
contrivance  embodies  a tube  of  ebonite  or  other 
insulating  material,  near  one  end  of  which  are  side 
openings  covered  with  glass,  together  with  a par- 
tition that  lies  between  the  ends  ; the  ends  and 
side  pieces  are  closed  with  plugs,  upon  two  of  which 
are  mounted  electrodes  ; different  lengths  of  liquid 
resistance  between  the  electrodes  are  to  be  obtained 
by  partly  filling  the  tube  (which  can  be  used  with 
either  end  uppermost)  with  liquid  ; the  electrodes 
may  be  fashioned  as  wire  forks,  and  two  parallel 
glass  tubes  joined  at  the  ends  may  be  substituted 
for  the  partition,  set  lengthwise,  in  a glass  tube. 

3,590.— Water-waste  Appliances  : F.  Wangelin. 
— In  the  case  of  ball-valves,  the  screwing  of  a disc 
in  either  the  one  or  the  oth.’r  direction  will  serve  to 
control  the  stroke  of  the  plug  as  the  pressures  vary 
in  amount,  and  a screwed  stem  or  a screw  in  a lug 
upon  the  float  area  is  used  for  further  adjustments  ; 
a loop  upon  the  inner  end  of  a lever  carries  a glass 
bell,  from  the  crown  of  which  the  stand-pipe  is  also 
hung  in  a loop  ; the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  moves 
between  guide-rods,  and  is  weighted.  The  pipe  will 
adapt  itself  as  an  overflow  when  the  glass  bell  is 
not  used. 

3,611.— Facing  of  Tiles,  Plates,  and  Slabs  : 
I.  H.  Storey  and  W.  E.  McCalla. — Enamel  which 
contains  sawdust  or  some  such  combustible  sub- 
stance is  applied  to  the  backs  of  the  tiles  or  plates 
(for  ceilings,  floors,  walls,  sinks,  baths,  &c.)  to 
render  them  roughened  or  pitted  to  make  a key 
with  the  cement.  The  enamel  becomes  fixed  as 
the  sawdust  is  consumed,  when  the  tile  or  slab 
is  fired.  In  the  case  of  tiles,  &c„  of  glass  or 
earthenware  the  sawdust  may  be  pressed  into  the 
soft  material  during  the  process  of  moulding. 
Coarse  canvas,  with  or  without  an  enamel  filling, 
may  be  adopted  instead  of  sawdust. 

3,626.— A Method  of  Fixing  Handles  in  Tools: 
F.  H.  Sohn  and  F.  Thiel.  — A wedge  having 
shoulders  and  sharp  edges  is  devised  for  fixing  the 
handle  of  a hammer,  an  axe,  or  similar  tool.  Nails 
are  driven  into  two  holes  cut  in  opposite  directions 
in  the  wedge  ; the  wedge  and  nails  are  forced 
further  in  together,  so  that  the  nail  points  shall  be 
turned  up  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  dropping  out. 

3,632. — A Tool  for  Use  with  Red  Lead  : W. 
Johnson. — The  invention  relates  to  the  use  of  red 
lead  in  making  water-tight  and  other  joints. 
In  the  cylinder  that  holds  the  red  lead  is  a 
piston  which  is  loosely  connected  to  a screw 
passed  through  a screwed  cap,  and  having  a 
handle.  A cock  controls  the  flow  of  the  red  lead 
through  a nozzle  which,  being  threaded,  can  be 
screwed  into  a tapped  hole  in  a plate  that  has  been 
riveted  in  its  proper  position,  whilst  a screwed  plug 
closes  the  hole  when  the  red  lead  has  been  forced  in 
behind  the  plate. 

3,669.  — A Veneer  - cutting  Machine  : F. 
Kraus. — Guides  for  the  knife-bar  are  affixed  to 
standards,  and  a link  joins  the  knife  to  the  top  of 
the  framing  so  that  it  shall  make  a drawing  cut  as 
it  travels  sideways  when  the  cranks  move  it  down- 
wards ; a contact-bar,  which  may  be  shifted  for 
regulating  the  thickness  of  the  board,  has  its  carrier 
pivoted  on  to  the  knife-carrier,  and  remains 
parallel  to  the  knife.  Levers,  to  be  adjusted  with 
screws  and  pivoted  on  to  eyes  upon  the  knife- 
carrier,  adjust  the  place  of  the  contact-bar,  and  if  a 
knot,  &c„  comes  against  the  bar  the  levers  will 
give  way  by  means  of  springs  that  are  placed 
between  the  sliding  portions  of  the  machine. 

3,671.— A Press  for  Thin  Veneers  : F.  Griinig. 
— Each  of  the  stamps  in  the  press  has  a foot  in  its 
middle  which  a spring  will  force  outwards,  by 
which  means  the  pressure  can  be  firstly  employed 
at  the  centre  so  as  to  press  out  blisters,  ridges,  and 
other  inequalities.  Springs  carry  the  table,  and 
there  are  guiding  bars  for  the  stamps,  which  are 
worked  with  screws. 
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3,685.— A Lifting-sling  : M.  Enright.— A frame 
has  recesses  into  which  are  slipped  the  eyes  at  the 
ends  of  the  rope  ; when  the  load  has  been  laid  upon 
the  sling  the  bight  is  passed  underneath  the  hooks, 
and  then  the  lifting-hook  is  brought  into  engage- 
ment ; the  contrivance  can  be  used  with  a chain. 

3,7r7- — An  Appliance  for  Drain  Pipes  and 
Traps:  IV.  P.  Little — By  way  of  interposing  an 
obstacle  against  the  return  of  the  soil,  the  passage 
of  rats,  and  so  on,  the  inventor  fits  a loosely-hinged 
flap  which  hangs  within  a cross-cut  of  the  trap  or 
pipe  and  makes  it  fast  with  a cover. 

3.739  —A  Flushing  Apparatus  : H.  Sanity.— 
For  starting  the  main  flush  a bell  is  lifted  or  de- 
pressed in  the  customary  manner.  A siphon  forms 
a communication  between  a well  at  the  base  of  the 
bell  and  the  pipe,  and  a pipe  from  the  crown  of  the 
siphon  is  turned  into  a small  vessel  or  container 
within  the  tank  that  hold3  water  which  will  serve 
for  an  after-flush. 

3,749  — Articles  of  Artificial  Stone  : 
A.  C.  F.  P.  Thaarup  and  S.  F.  A.  Dohlmann. — The 
inventors  provide  for  the  making  of  plaques,  tiles, 
and  similar  goods  of  artificial  stone  without  em- 
ploying pressure  or  heat.  They  form  an  admixture 
of  magnesium-chloride  solution,  magnesite,  gravel 
or  sand,  water,  and  a colouring  matter  which  is 
first  exposed  to  become  set  in  moulded  shapes  and 
is  then  air-dried.  For  objects  having  smooth  sur- 
faces they  use  glass  or  glass-lined  moulds.  Designs, 
pictures,  and  so  on  that  have  been  made  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glass  and  dried  will,  the  inventors 
claim,  become  transferred  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
next  cast  article,  the  picture  being  made  with  a 
mixture  of  the  above-named  ingredients,  the  sand 
excepted. 

3.765  —A  Guard  for  Circular  Saws  : W.  T. 
Ford  & J.  Pickford  ( Ford  & Pickjord). — To  the  usual 
radial  arm  is  pivoted  a hood,  made  of  perforated 
iron  or  open  wirework,  that  can  be  folded  back- 
wards so  as  to  point  upwards.  A vertical  pillar 
carries  the  radial  arm,  which  can  be  turned  round 
about  it,  or  in  another  form  the  arm  may  be  lifted 
or  lowered  upon  the  pillar. 

3.797-— Swivels  for  Crane-chains,  &c. : T.  P. 
Marsh — A link,  a guide-washer,  an  eye-bolt,  and  a 
spring  combined  constitute  the  swivel.  A band  may 
be  taken  over  a widening  of  the  end  of  the  link, 
and  a hook-bolt  may  replace  the  eye. 

3,808.— Appliances  for  Use  with  Water- 
wheels : F.  Tttrina. — The  wheel-shaft  is  set  in 
blocks  which  slide  in  guides  and  are  secured  to  the 
ends  of  a rope  or  chain  carried  over  rolls  ; a weight 
heavier  than  the  wheel,  together  with  its  bearings 
and  shaft,  hangs  above  from  the  chain  ; a similar 
chain  or  rope  is  attached  to  the  blocks,  ar,d  carries  a 
weight  which,  when  partly  immersed  in  the  water, 
will  just  counterbalance  the  parts  so  as  to  lift  or 
lower  automatically  the  wheel  concurrently  with  a 
change  in  the  water  level.  For  lifting  the  wheel 
out  of  action  the  latter  weight  is  taken  away.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  replacement  of  the  weight  by 
means  of.  a roller-guided  chain  or  cord,  and  also 
for  altering  the  gearing  at  the  remoter  end  of  the 
wheel-shaft,  to  meet  variations  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  wheel. 

3,812.— Fittings  for  Kilns  for  Calcining 
Cement,  &C.  : C.  Carman. — The  discharge  fittings, 
adapted  for  rotatory  furnaces  or  kilns,  are  intended 
to  obviate  the  admission  of  air.  A set  of  pockets 
having  oppositely-hinged  doors  both  above  and 
below  is  disposed  around  the  lower  portion  of  the 
periphery  of  the  inclined  rotating  cylinder,  and  as 
the  cylinder  is  revolved  the  rollers  of  the  doors  will 
run  upon  their  guides.  Every  door  drops  open  as 
it  reaches  a gap,  whilst  the  door  at  the  top  becomes 
closed  before  the  door  at  the  bottom  is  opened  ; so 
no  air  can  enter,  since  the  two  doors  are  never  open 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  material  will  fall  into  the 
pocket,  whence  it  is  discharged  over  the  gap. 

3,86S. — A Contrivance  for  Use  with 
Traps  for  Closets  and  Drains  : J.  Bruce. — A 
rectangular  opening  is  made  in  the  crown  of  the 
siphon-trap,  three  of  the  sides  of  the  opening  being 
undercut  and  the  fourth  being  left  opened  so  that 
it  may  be  closed,  when  it  is  desired,  with  a plate 
which  slides  for  that  purpose. 

3,941.— Tip-vans  and  Tip- waggons  : R.  Knill  and 
E.  Knill. — From  the  middle  of  the  bolt  by  which  the 
body  of  the  waggon  is  hinged  to  the  under-carriage 
is  suspended  a curved  rod  which  is  joined  to  the 
back  of  the  body  with  a spring-rod,  and  to  the  back 
of  the  front-carriage  with  a jointed  rod  ; when  a bar 
is  liberated  from  its  hooks  the  tipping  action  is  set 
in  motion  with  springs,  whilst  other  springs  act  so 
as  to  restrain  the  fall  of  the  body  of  the  van  or 
waggon. 

3,992.— Means  of  Measuring  Electricity  : 
A.  G.  Electricitdtswerke  vorm.  0.  L.  Kutnmer  & Co. — 
The  axle  of  a volt-meter  is  sustained  between  pivots 
and  carries  a pointer,  together  with  an  adjustable 
sleeve  equipped  with  vanes  that  will  move  from 
between  fixed  metal  plates  towards  curved  metal 
rods.  The  plates,  vanes,  and  rods  are  arranged  at 
different  angles  in  order  that  the  evenness  of  grada- 
tion of  the  scale  traversed  by  the  pointer  may  be 
increased.  The  vanes  and  plates  are  connected  to 
one  of  the  terminals  and  the  rods  to  the  other  ter- 
minal, and  in  order  that  the  measuring  parts  may 
not  be  exposed  to  an  excess  of  electrical  pressure 
an  adjustable  discharger  is  set  in  connexion  with  the 
terminals. 

3,994.— Butt-and-Flange  Joints  : J.  A.  Aiton. 


— For  steel  and  wrought-metal  flanged  pipes  a yield- 
ing or  jointing  strip  of  metal  is  electrolytically 
deposited  upon  the  flanges.  Around  the  curved 
flange  is  deposited  copper  or  similar  metal  in  the 
shape  of  a ring,  and  the  pipe3  can  be  drawn  to  one 
another  by'  means  of  loosely-fitting  rings  that  en- 
compass the  flanges. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  June  28. 

Carpenters  Company.— Carpentry  Examination,  Prac- 
tical Work,  155,  Great  Titchfielr) -street.  All  day. 

Saturday,  June  29. 

Architectural  Association. — V isit  to  Colney  Chape 
Convent,  St.  Albans. 

Carpenters'  Company. — Carpentry  Examination,  viva 
voce,  Carpenters'  Hall,  is  noon. 

Wednesday,  July  3. 

Rcyal  Archceological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  F.  G.  Hil- 
ton Price  on  ‘‘Clay  Tobacco  Pipes  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century"  ; (2)  Mr.  J.  McAndrew  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stcnning 
on  “ Early  Churches  of  Asturias  " ; (3)  Professor  B. 
Lewis,  M.A.,  F.S.A  , on  11  The  Antiquities  of  Toulouse.*’ 
4 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  July  6. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Staines 
Reservoirs  Works,  under  the  guidance  of  the  joint 
engineers,  Messrs.  Walter  Hunter  and  R.  E.  Middleton, 
MM.Inst.C.E.  Train  leaves  Waterloo  (South-Western 
Railway)  at  1.25  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Annual 
excursion,  Edinburgh. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


June  10.— By  Mark  Jeans  (at  Swindon) 
Hinton  Parva,  Wilts. — Kent’s  Farm,  So  a.  2 r.  34  p. , 


Two  enclosures,  10 a.  2r.  33 p.,  f. 

June  13.— By  Douglas  Young  & Co.  (on  the 
estate). 

Clapham  Park. — Rodenhurst-rd.,  74  plots  of  free- 
hold building  land  (in  lots) 

Poynder’s-road,  a corner  building  site,  f. 

By  Wyatt  & Son  (at  Emsworth). 
Prinsted,  Sussex. — Two  houses,  cottage,  home- 
stead, and  8a.  3r.  27 p.,  c 

Two  free  old  cottages  and  oa.  1 r.  3 p 

Four  pieces  of  meadow  and  arable  land, 

8 a.  1 r.  36  p.,  f. 

By  Stephenson  & Alexander  (at  Merthyr) 
Llanfigan,  Brecon. — Rhyd-y-bine  Farm,  241  a. 

2 r-  27.  P-.  f 

Llanspythid,  Brecon. — Barth-Baley  Farm,  117  a. 


June  14.— By  Paxton  & Holiday  (at  Bicester). 
Grendon  Underwood,  Bucks.— Edgcott  Lawn 

Farm,  42  a.  r r.  2 p.,  f. 

By  Stafford  & Rogers  (at  Chelmsford). 
Writtle,  &c.,  Essex. — Skegg’s  Farm,  117  a.  2 r. 

38  P-,  f-  

Enclosures  of  land,  5 a.  o r.  37  p.,  f.  

Copford,  &c.,  Essex.— Copford  or  Houchin's 

Farm,  32  a.  2 r.  30  p.,  f. 

Messing,  Essex. — The  Yew  Tree  Farm,  19  a.  or. 

21  P , f- 

By  W.  N.  Cheatle  & Hall  (at  Atherstone). 
Sheepy  Parva,  &c.,  Leicester. — A freehold  farm, 

93  a.  3 r.  3 p 

Two  enclosures  of  land,  12  a.,  f.  

By  Hussey  & Son  (at  Exeter). 
Clayhidon,  Devon. — Middleton  Barton  Estate,. 

306  a.  1 r.  2 p.,  f.  ...... 

By  Wcotton  & Green. 

Westbourne  Pk. — 22,  Westbourne  Pk.-cres.,  u.t. 

49  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  r.  50/.  

Chiswick.— Spencer-rd.,  The  Gables  and  Broad- 
mead,  u.t.  997  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s.,  r.  170  /.  .... 
Tottenham.  — 35,  Northumberland  - grove,  u.t. 

79  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  28/. 

June  15-— By  Stephenson  & Alexander  * 
(at  Cardiff). 

St.  Fagans,  Glamorgan.— Gian  Ely  Estate,  26  a^ 

1 r.  16  p.,  f. 

June  17.— By  Beale  & Capps. 

Pimlico. — 279,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  23  yrs. 

g.r.  10/..  e.r.  80/.  ’ 

Notting  Hill.— 26,  Wornington-rd.,  u.t.  72  vrs 

g.r.  7/.  IOS.  [ 

70,  Oxford-gardens,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.  e.r. 

no/. 

By  Blake  & Carpenter. 
Warlingham,  Surrey.— Harrow  Common,  an  en- 
closure of  freehold  building  land,  5 a.  2 r.  6 d 
By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Forest  Hill.— 73  to  79  (odd),  Beadnell-rd.,  u.t.  78.L 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  

By  Collins  & Collins. 

Hackney. — 1 to  11  (odd),  Busk -st.,  u.t.  24*  yrs 

g.r.  16/. 

36  and  38,  Holm’s-st.,  f.,  r.  50/.  Ji>it' 

Romford,  Essex.— 91,  Eastern-rd.,  f.,  r.  24/... . 
Hornsey  Rise.— 116,  Hazelville-rd.,  u.t.  60  vrs 

g.r.  St.,  r.50/. 

By  Franklin,  Gale,  & Newton. 
Nuffield,  Oxon. — Warren  Hill  Farm,  84  a.  2 r, 

27  P »f- 

By  Montagu  & Robinson. 

Hyde  Pk.— 30,  Inverness-ter.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r- 

27/.  ios.,  e.r.  170/ _ 

By  J.  S.  Richardson. 

Manor  Pk. — 61  and  63,  Coleridge-av.,  f.  

South  Kensington.— s,  Laverton-mews,  u.t!  7r 

yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,  r.  40/. 

Kentish  Town.— 13,  Prince  of  Wales-cres.,  f.,  r. 
52/.  ios 
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By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Camden  Town. — 26,  High-st.  and  9,  Little  King- 

st.,  u.t.  27!  yrs.,  g.r.  54/.,  r.  90/. £315 

Kentish  Town. — 1 to  5,  Harmood-grove,  u.t.  i8| 

yrs.,  g.r.  27 1. 805 

By  T.  Woods. 

Cranford,  Middx.— Harlington-rd.,  The  Cottage 

and  x a.  2 r.  32  p.,  f. 1,000 

By  H.  A.  Wooff  (at  Christchurch). 

Christchurch  (near)  Hams. — The  Hill  Farm 
Estate,  322  a.,  f.,  part  held  subject  to  lives 

aged  between  50  and  70  yrs 5>20° 

June  17  and  18. —By  Hall  & Steavenson  (at 
Shrewsbury). 

Prees,  &c.,  Salop. — Portions  of  the  Lower  Heath 
Estate,  area  about  451  a.,  f.  (in  numerous 

lots)  I9.5SO 

June  18. — By  St.  Quintin  & Son. 

City  of  London. — Angel-court,  f.g.r.  606 l.  5s.,  re- 
version in  314  yrs 21,250 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  & Drake. 

Stamford  Hill. — 87,  Stamford  Hill,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.,  e.r.  90/.  1,100 

162,  Bethune-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  e.r.  75/.  845 

Dalston. — 81  and  83,  Graham- rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/. , r.  80/.  1,005 

By  Holliday  & Stanger. 

Streatham. — 144,  148,  150,  152,  156,  158,  162  to 
1 80  (even),  Gleneagle-rd.  ; also  1 to  9 (odd), 
Fairmile-av.,  u.t.  93  yrs..  g.r.  141/.  10s., 

r.  787/. . 6,970 

Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.— 24A,  Union-st.,  u.t.  837 

yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  5s.,  e.r.  100/. 5°° 

By  C.  R.  Lowe. 

Marylebone. — 10  and  11,  Aquila-st.,  u.t.  i8£yrs., 

g.r.  nil _ 46c 

By  J.  & S.  Motion. 

Brixton. — x to  7,  George-pl.,  f. 1,20c 

By  Maple  & Co. 

Whitehall. — 5,  Whitehall  Gardens,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g.r.  166 l.  5s.  2d 16, 80c 

Willingdon,  Sussex.  — Buckingham  Lodge  and 

3 a. ; also  five  cottages,  f.  a,4oc 

By  Protheroe  & Morris  (on  the  estate). 

Margate,  Kent. — Alexandra  Park  Estate,  main 
rd.,  See.,  9s  plots  of  building  land,  including 

hotel  site,  & c.,  f.  2,56c 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Norwich. — St.  Stephen's  Gate,  manufacturing 
premises  and  two  houses  adjoining,  area 
66  rods,  part  f.  and  part  u.t.  698  yrs.,  g.r. 

2s.  6d 3,coc 

By  R.  Donkin  & Son  (at  Newcastle). 

Ponteland,  Northumberland.  — Milburn  Grange 

Farms,  627  acres,  f i7,55c 

Carr  House  and  Old  Horton  Grange  Farms, 

501  acres,  f. 9, S'* 

Whalton,  Northumberland.  — Nunhill  Farm, 

153$  acres,  f.  3,85® 

Stamfordham,  Northumberland. — Black  Heddon 

Estate,  635  a.,  f.  

Bolam,  Northumberland.— Lay  tithe  rent-charges 

of  Sol.  15s.  8d 

By  Wm.  Manton  (at  Malvern). 

West  Malvern,  Worcester. — Main  road,  Upper 

Farm  Cottages  (two),  f.,  r 40/. 

By  Wm.  Manton  (at  Ledbury). 

Ledbury,  Hereford.— Oaklands  and  1 a.,  f, 

r-  25^ 

June  19. — By  S.  H.  Baker. 

Kentish  Town.— 2,  Islip-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

r.  35/. 

Worthing,  Sussex. — Church  Walk,  Fairlawn,  f.  .. 

By  J.  Bott  & Sons. 

Brixton.— 139,  Loughborough-rd.,  u.t  21  A yrs., 

g.r.  5s 

By  J.  H.  Bulmer. 

Rotherhithe.— 7,  Croft-st.,  u.t.  63!  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  3s. 

55  and  57,  Croft-st.,  u.t.  63!  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  

30  and  32,  Croft-st.,  u.t  383  yrs.,  g.r.  61. 

40  and  56,  Plough-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  

12,  Plough-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs., g.r.  2/.  xos.,  r.  30/... 

By  Cn as.  Caney. 

Camberwell. — 60,  Talfourd-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  55/.  

By  Foster  & Cranfield. 

Lewes,  Sussex. — 41,  Cliffe,  f.,  r.  60/.  

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller. 

Penge. — 48A,  Oakfiela-rd. ; 1,  Hawthorn-grove  ; 
also  The  General  Jackson  b.-b.,  (.,  r.  100/.  . . 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  & Co. 

Marylebone.— 24,  Salisbury-st.  and  18,  Little 
Chnrch-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  e.r.  120/.  . . 

By  Humbert  & Flint. 

Elstree,  Herts. — Allum-lane,  &c.,  Palmers  and 

32  a.  2 r.  36  p.,  f.  7,500 

Harrow,  Middlesex.— Gayton-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  24/., 

reversion  in  75  yrs 635 

Peterboro'-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  16/.,  reversion  in  75  yrs.. . 
Coulsdon,  Surrey. — Stoat's  Nest,  Coulsdon  Cot- 
tage, and  2 r.  9 p.,  f. 

Abbots  Langley,  Herts. — Hunton  Bridge,  a free- 
hold building  estate,  8 a.  1 r.  33  p.  

By  Hepper  & Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds. — -i  to  6,  Ridge  Mount-ter. ; also  Ridge 
Mount  Villa;  56  and  57,  Ridge-villas,  and  a 
block  of  building  land,  total  area  10,000  yds.,  f. 

By  Hornby  & Cranswick  (at  Driffield). 

Nafferton,  Yorks. — Nafferton  Kesters  Farm, 

149  a.o  r.  37  p.,  f. 

By  N.  Easton  & Son  (at  Hull). 

Kirkella,  Yorks. — A freehold  farm,  123  a.  2 r. 

28  p 

Enclosure  of  land,  12  a.  3 r.  9 p.,  f. 

Hull,  Yorks.— Spring  Bank-rd.,  a plot  of  freehold 

bui'ding  land,  518  yds 

By  Messrs.  Kemsley  (at  Romford). 

Chadwell  Heath,  Essex. — x to  4,  Whalebone-cot- 
tages, f 

Park-lane,  four  freehold  cottages 

June  20. — By  Chesterton  & Sons. 

Kensington.— 2,  Durham-villas,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 


Hammersmith.— 16  to  24  (even),  25,  27,  30,  33  to 
39  (odd).Sterndale-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  96/., 

r.  454/. _ 

Kingsland. — King  Henry-st.,  f.g.r.’s  10/.  10s.,  re- 
version in  244  yrs . 

King  Henry-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  16/.,  reversion  in  42 


;t4,3SO 

470 


yrs. 


freehold 


El’ton-st.,  f.g.r.  22/.  ios.,  reversion  in  24J  yrs.  . . 
King  Henry-st.,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  p.h., 

f. g.r.  39/.  1 os.,  reversion  in  24I  yrs 

South  Kensington. — 52,  Warwick-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs., 

g. r.  19/. 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  & Co. 
Hammersmith. — 9 and  xo,  Westcroft-sq.,  f.,  r. 



36  and  54,  Westcroft-sq.,  f.,  r.  149/ 

Kensington.— 23,  Bolingbroke  rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs., 

g.r.  8/  , r.  43/. . . - 

61  to  67  (odd),  Bolingbroke-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 

32/.  ios.,  r.  185/.  

By  S.  H.  Davids  & Co. 

Kilburn.— 2 and  4,  Princess-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.,  r.  84/ 

Sydenham. — Warwick-ter.,  f.g.r.  16/.,  reversion  in 

45  yrs 

Penge. — Woodbine-gr.,  f.g.r.  16/.,  reversion  in 

62  yrs 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

Bromley-by-Bow. — Wellington-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  s 

226/.  16s.,  reversion  in  56  yrs 

__  4,  and  5,  Union-ct.,  f. 

Canning  Town.  — Agate-st.,  f.g.r.’s  30^.  ios., 

reversion  in  76  yrs 

Albany-rd.,  f.g.r.  9/.,  reversion  in  76  yrs. 
Portland-rd.,  f.g.r. 's  31/.  ios.,  reversion  in  76 

yrs ; 

Holloway.  — Cottenham  - rd.,  f.g.r.  s 12/.  12s., 

reversion  in  80  yrs - 

By  Newbon,  Edwards  & Shephard. 
Hammersmith. — 10  to  16,  Eyot-gardens,  u.t.  75 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  112/. • • • • ■ 

M us  well  Hill.— Colney  Hatch-lane,  Rockwell  and 

Dunvar,  f.,  r.  80/.  

Holloway. — 188  and  190,  Hornsey-rd.,  u.t.  41A 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  80/.  

By  Sim  & Randall. 

Ilford,  Essex.— 18,  Eastwood-rd.,  u.t.  997  yrs., 

/.,  e.r.  65/.  ; 

Hornchurch,  Essex.  — Station-rd., 

building  plot 

Hampstead.— 1,  Fairfax-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

95/.  

By  Stimson  & Sons. 

Pimlico.— 1 and  2,  Hindon-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

;.  8d.,  r.  130/. 

Lambeth.— 6,  8,  and  to,  Gray-st.,  u.t.  114  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.  • 

Barron’s-pl.,  warehouse  and  premises,  u.t.  xx-, 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  57/. • • ■ - 

20  to  26,  Gray-st.,  and  7,  8,  18,  19,  and  20, 

Barron’s-pl.,  u.t.  ixiyrs.,  g.r.  52/ 

Old  Kent-rd.— !■«  to  28  (even),  Bridson-st.,  u.t. 

44  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.  

84  to  92(even),  Bridson-st , u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  25L 
17  to  23  (odd),  Bridson-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g r.  19/. 
18,  20,  and  22,  Surrey-grove,  also  i.g.r.’s  18/., u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  ••••■ 

Camberwell.— 1 to  6,  Joiner  s-yavd,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

7/.  

Peckham.— 54  to  70  (even),  Bird-in  bush-rd.,  u.t. 

60  yrs.,  g.r.  20/. 

6,  Radnor-ft.,  u.t.  394  yrs.,  g.r.  3/. 

19  to  26,  Radnor-st.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g-r.  i*l.  16s... 
34  and  36,  Cator-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  8s.. 

38,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g r.  5/.  1, 

Naylor -rd.,  i.g.r.  42/.,  u.t.  73}  yrs.,  g.r.  iu<.  . . 
Bow.— Burdett-rd.,  i.g.r.  42!.,  u.t.  464  yrs.,  g.r. 

22/ - 

Lefevre-rd.,  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  574  yrs.,  g-r-  15'-  ’5^- 
Hampton,  Middx.— Tudor-rd.,  i.g.r.  2t /.,  u.t.  SoJ 

yrs.,  g.r.  to /.  ios 

Battersea.— no,  Falcon-rd.,  u.t  27  yrs.,  g.r.  61 , 

r.  50/.  

Falcon-rd.,  f.g.r.  to/.,  reversion  in  27  yrs 

Pimlico.— 38,  39,  and  40,  Hindon-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  15s-,  r.  175^  

3,  I.illington-st.,  u.t.  23:}  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  40*.. 
Camberwell.— 10,  Grosvenor-ter.,  u.t.  ii4  yrs., g.r. 

4 1. , r.  36/. 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Southwark.— 248,  250,  and  252,  Tabard-st.,  and  1 

and  2,  Rlackhorse-court,  f. 

By  Wyatt  & Sons  (at  Chichester). 
Rosham,  Sussex.— Ratham  Farm,  79  a.  2 r.  33  p., 

f.  and  

Funtington,  Sussex.— Waterloo  Farm,  78  a.  2 r. 

1 p.,  

West  Ashling,  Sussex. — Gasson  Field,  8 a.  o r. 

5 p.,  f.  

Chichester,  Sussex.— College-lane,  &c.,  four 

meadows,  12  a.  o r.  35  p.,  f.  

42  and  43,  Franklin-pl.,  1 

23,  34,  and  35,  Wesi-st..  f. 

1,  3 to  6,  North  Wa  Is.  f. 

8 and  9,  Tower-st  and  a cottage,  f. 

By  A.  Bromley  Sanders  (at  Exeter). 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  Devon.  — The  Spitch- 

wick  Manor  Estate,  424  a.  2 r.  38  p.,  f 

By  H.  S.  R.  Stanford  (at  Bungay). 
Uketshall  St.  John,  Suffolk. -The  Manor  Farm, 

195  a.  o r.  8 p.,  f.  

By  Gibbs  & Winterton  (at  Camberwell). 
Camberwell.— 5,  Vicarage-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  10s 

9,  11,  and  13,  Bredon-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

19/.  ios 

Brixton.— 112,  Dalbery-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios - ••••• 

By  Tuckett  & Son  (at  Forest  Gate). 
Forest  Gate.— White  Post-lane,  fifteen  shop  plots, 


. 32*- 


f.. 


Strone-rd.,  136  plots  of  building  land,  f. 

June  21.— By  C.  W.  Davies  & Son. 
Hackney.— 24  to  38  (even),  Ada-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 


. 10I. . 


59  to  73  (odd).  Poole’s  Park,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.  £1,600 

Islington.— 7,  Noel-st.,  f.,  r.  50/.  ®2S 

ByFuRBER,  Price  & Furber. 

Camden  Town.— 18,  Rochester-ter.,  u.t.  42jyrs., 

g.r.  61.,  r.  60/.  600 

Holloway.— 138,  Brecknock-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  r.  45/.  45° 

Folkestone,  Kent.— 14,  Bouverie-rd.  West,  u.t. 

73J  yrs.,  g.r.  7I.,  r.  100/.  • • • • Ii45° 

By  Jones,  Lang  & Co. 

City  of  London.— 74  and  75,  Watling-st.,  area 

1,850  ft.,  ^.o00 

By  F.  Miller  & Reid. 

Marylebone. — 22,  Duke-st.,  u.t.  9}  yrs.,  g.r.  20 /., 

r.  93/.  ....  3“*° 

Paddington.— 3,  4, .and  5,  Green-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  r.  78/ - 300 

Homerton.  -Brooksby's  Walk,  The  Stag  p.-h., 

u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.  5s.,  r.  100/.  Ii0o° 

Edgware-rd.— 4,  Weston-pl.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  210 

Long  Acre. — 19,  Endell-st.,  and  7,  Castle-st., 

beneficial  lease  for  94  yrs..  r.  nol.  3l° 

By  Protheroe  & Morris. 

Rainham,  Essex.— 1 to  15,  St.  Mary's-ter.,  n.t.  91 

yrs.,  g.r.  72/.  ios 420 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Limehouse. — 41  to  63  (odd),  69,  and  71,  Blount- 

st.,  3.97° 

to  and  62,  Marvon-st.,  °°° 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Forest  Hill.— 71,  St.  Germain's-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  45/.  ..  800 

Canning  Town. — 6 to  20  (even),  Vincent-st.,  u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  28/ 9to 

Poplar.—  431,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g-r-  7l  7s 400 

By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

Southwark. — 73  to  83  (odd),  Southwark  Bridge-rd., 

u.t.  17  yrs  , g.r.  140!.,  r.  331/.  ■•••••  I|t>75 

Hammersmith. — 2 and  4,  Dorville-r  J.,  f,  r.  80/.  . . 1.095 

Forest  Hill.-Clifford-ter.,  f.g.r.’s  57/.,  reversion 

in  97!  yrs I,43 

Elsinore-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  42/.,  reversion  in  99  yrs.  ..  1,070 

By  Swan  Woodcock. 

Forest  Gate.— 40,  Jephson-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g r.  5/.  215 

Contractions  used  in  thsst  lists.- F.C.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  tor 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  , 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  tor 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a-  tor  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  , sq.  tor 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent , 
yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

* • Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information.  _ „ 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£ s.  d.  . | , 

1 14  o per  1,000  alongside,  In  river. 


t railway  depot. 


28,300 


6 to  11,  and  nj,  Antwerp-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

40/ 

18,  19,  20,  21,  28,  and  29,  Andrew’s-rd.,  u.t.  28 

yrs.,  g.r.  30 1.  

Holloway. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Palmer’s-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 
g.r.  18/.,  r.  108/.  


890 

890 

645 

840 


Hard  Stocks  - - 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles. 1 1 

Facing  Stocks 2 r. 

Shippers  — 2 i 

Flettons 1 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 x. 

Best  Fareham  Red  3 1; 

Best  Red  pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 ; 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..  4 

Do.,  Bullnose  . . — 4 1 
Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  4 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13 

Headers  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats 17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  20 

Splays,  Chamfered , 

Squints 20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers..  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends 15 

Two  Sides  and  one 
End  15 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints 14 

Seconds  Quality 
White  and  Dipped 
Salt  Glazed 2 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  ... / 

Thames  Ballast  6 

Best  Portland  Cement  35 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  0 .1  •» 

Note.— The  cement  and  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.  , . . . 

Gray  Stona  Lima  so,  6i.  par  yard,  da  ivarad 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  In  sacks,  28s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

2 o per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly,  depSt. 


less  than  best 
3 per  yard,  delivered, 
o per  ton,  delivered. 


Ancaster  In  blocks  . . 
Bath  „ 

Farleigh  Down  Bath 
Beer  in  blocks  — 
Grinshill  ,,  1 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 


. 1 8 
. 1 64 
- 1 10 


[Sec  also  page  645. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACT 


S,  AND  PUBLIC 


APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some.  Contracts , <kc.,  still  open , but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Baths  

n t 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  to 

be  delivered 

July  2 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  3 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  4 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  5 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  G 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  S 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  9 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  11 

July  13 
do. 
do. 

July  15 
do. 
do. 

Promenade  Extension.  Pipe-street  

(’attle  Shed  aud  Fold  Yard,  Etwall 

Park  Shelters  

Piling  al.«ng  River  Severn  

Road  Works,  Lydney 

Alterations  to  Police  Station,  Aylesbury  

Seven  Houses,  Handsworth 

'Making-up  Roads  

Road  Making  and  Paving  Chaplin-street,  Forest  Hill 

•Road  Making  and  Paving  Ivy  lane,  Brockley  

Severing,  Ac 

Edinburgli  Corporation 

Burton-upon-Trent  Corporation  .. 

Darlington  Corporation 

Worcester  Corporation  

West  Dean  R.D  C.  

Bucks  County  Council  

Waverley  Coal  Company  

Tottenham  C.D.C 

Lewisham  Council 

do. 

Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation 

Greenwich  Guardians  

Seaford  (Sussex)  U.D.C 

Stockport  Corporation  

Miss  F.  E.  C.  Dormer 

Mrs.  Jones  

Shifnal  (Salop)  R.D.C 

T.  Hunter,  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh  

G.  T.  Lvnara,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent  

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Darlington  

T.  Caink,  Civil  Eogiueer,  Guildhall,  Worcester  

D.  J.  Beatson,  Engineer,  Parkend,  near  Colcford,  Olos 

R.  J.  Thoums,  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Aylesbury 

E.  Winder,  Architect.  Wharf-street,  Sheffield  

W.  H.  Prescott,  712.  High  road,  Tottenham  

Surveyor’s  Department,  Town  Hall.  Catford,  S.E  

do. 

Well  Sinking,  near  Sidcup,  Kent  

Sewage  Outfall  Works  

Three  Houses,  Longear-lane,  Barnsley  

Two  Uouses,  Cockett  A Loughor  

Alterations  to  Lecture  Hall,  l.ondonderry  

Retaining  Wall,  Ac.,  Duwbank  

Stable,  Ac.,  Danes'  Dyke,  Rridlington  

Additions,  &c.,  to  Royal  Hotel,  Barnstaple 

Sewerage  Works 

T.  Diuwiddy,  Architect,  Crooms-hill,  Greenwich  

B.  A.  Miller,  Surveyor,  3,  Clinton-placo,  Seaford  

Wade  & Turner,  Architects,  10,  Pitt-street,  Barnsley 

T.  Arnold,  Castle  Buildings,  Llanelly  

M.  A.  Robinson,  Civil  Engineer,  Rlchmond-street,  Londonderry 

J.  Atkinson,  Surveyor,  St.  Petersgate,  8tockport  

J.  Earnshaw,  Architect,  Rridlington 

A.  Thorne,  Architect,  10.  Cross-street,  Barnstaple  

House,  Ballybeg,  Buttevant,  Ireland 

'Draiu  Pipes  

Coastguard  Buildings,  Whitenose,  Dorset  

Pipe  Sewers.  Ac 

"Alterations,  Ac.,  to  School 

Bridge  Works,  Freshfleld 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac 

Retaining  Wall,  Oreenodd,  near  Ulverston 

Bridge  aud  Reservoir  Works,  Tintern  Cross 

Brighton  Borough  Council 

Admiralty  

Tadcaster  R.D.C 

St.  George-in-the-East  Guardians 

East  Sussex  County  Council 

Moffat  (N.B.)  Town  Council 

Lancs  County  Council 

Chepstow  R.D.C 

Bedford  Burial  Board 

Messrs.  Maythorn  & Son  

School  Governors " 

Chester  Corporation  

Birmingham  Corporation  

Acton  District  Council  

Rev.  D.  Williams  

Rawmarsh  School  Board  

Ware  (Herts)  U.D.C 

Chorley  (Laucs.)  R.D.C  

Wheatley  (Oxon)  U.D.C 

Norwich  Corporation  

Paddington  Borough  Council  

•T.  Greene,  Knockane,  Ballvclough  .' 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton 

Director,  21,  N'01  thuniberlandavenue,  W.C.  

W.  Spinks,  Civil  Engineer.  20,  Park  row,  Leeds 

G.  A.  Wilson,  Hopetoun  House,  Lloyd's-avenue,  E.C 

F.  J.  Wood,  Civil  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Lewes  

Niven  A Huddin,  Civil  Engineer.  131,  West  Regent-st.,  Glasgow 

W.  If.  Schofield,  Surveyor,  County  Offices,  Preston  ..  

J.  W.  Stanton,  Wdsh-stroct,  Chepstow  

.showrooms,  Biggleswade 

! Ad  Jitions  to  School,  Mount,  Bridgewater  

Sewerage  Works  

Four  Cottages,  West-street,  Hexthorpe,  nr.  Doncaster 

Completion  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  Bristol 

Bridge  and  Approaches 

"Motor  Dust  Van  

House,  Distington,  Cumberland  

Church,  Clydach,  nr.  Swansea  

Asphalting  Central  and  Ryecroft  Schools 

| stoneware  Sewer,  Ac 

Pumping  Station,  Reservoir,  Ac.  Heapey 

Sewers,  Ac.  (3,870  yards) 

Additions  to  Norwich  City  Asylum 

‘Mortuary  Buildings,  Ac 

Mr.  Twelvetrees,  Architect.  Sandy 

Samson  A Cotta m.  Architects,  Bridgewater  

H.  Tulloch,  Engineer,  28,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  8. W.  ..  . 

F.  C'rampton,  2,  Langer-street,  Hexthorpe  

H.  C.  M.  Hirst,  Architect,  30,  Broad-street,  Bristol 

J.  Price,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham 

Council  Offices,  High-streot,  Acton . .. 

J.  Brough,  Black  Lion  Inn.  Distington 

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan.  Architect,  Cardiff  

J.  Platts,  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham 

J.  E.  Srnales,  Surveyor.  New  road,  Ware 

A.  Jolly,  Surveyor,  0,  High-street,  Chorley  

G.  Wiuship,  Engineer,  21,  St.  Michael’s-street,  Oxford  

City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich  ..  

Surveyor's  Department,  Town  Hall,  Paddington  

Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Southwood-lane,  Uighgate,  N 

Eiigiue  and  Boiler  House,  Ac 

Erith  U.D.C 

'Additions  to  Nurses’  Home  

Extension  to  Hospital,  Seacroft 

■ Underground  Convenience  

Widening  Culvert,  Kenchester 

Chimney  Shaft,  Ac.,  Balby,  near  Doncaster 

Rectory  House,  Ac.,  Brook-street,  Colchester 

Store  Buildings,  Brad  ford-road 

House  aud  Shop,  Shafton-lanc,  Holbeck,  near  Leeds.. 

Farm  Buildings,  Horwich,  Lancs  

Business  Premises,  New-street,  Hull  

do. 

Leeds  Corporation  

Wimbledon  U.D.C,  

Hereford  R.D.C 

Keighley  Indus.  Co-op.  Soc.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  J.  Broadbent 

M.  W.  H.  Lever  

Messrs.  W.  H.  HesloD  A Co 

do. 

E.  T.  Hall,  Architect,  64,  Bedford-square,  W.C 

Couucil  Offices,  The  Broadway,  Wimbledon  

U.  Bishop,  Surveyor,  Moreton-on-Lugg,  Herefordshire 

R.  Castle  A Son,  Architects,  Cleckhoaton  

C.  E.  Butcher,  Architect,  3,  Queen-street,  Colchester  

J.  Haggas  A Sons,  Architects,  North-street,  Keighley  

A.  Neill,  Architect,  18,  Cookbridge-street,  Leeds  

J.  Simpson,  Architect,  14,  Acresfleld,  Bolton  

Freeman,  Son  A Gaskell,  Architects,  11,  Carr  lane,  Hull  

C.  E.  Butcher,  Architect,  3,  Queen-street,  Colchester 

Manager,  Company's  Offices,  Carden,  N.B 

.1.  P.  Janes  A Co.,  Architects,  St.  Mary  street,  Cardiff  

Mr  Kicholl,  Eldon  Chambers,  Newport.  Mon  

do. 

July  17 

July  18 

July  21 

No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 

Twenty-eight  Cottages,  Cardeuden,  N.B 

Carriage  Sheds,  Ac.,  The  Hayes,  Cardiff 

Farm  Buildings,  Ac.,  near  Llangibby,  Mon 

Carden  Coal  Company 

Theatre,  Clifford-street,  Yorks 

•Extensions  to  County  Asylum  Buildings  

Cornwall  County  Asylum  

J.  P.  Briggs,  Architect,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C.. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

"Assistant  Instructor  in  Woodwork 

No  date 

- 

Those  marked  urith  an  asterisk  {*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  v!.  vlll.  x.  d-  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xlx.  & xxii. 
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collection  of  prints  and  pictures  as  well  as 

statistics.  On  the  other  hand  are  the 
Governmental  insurance  offices,  such  as 
those  of  Bavaria  and  Gotha,  which  show 
what  they  have  done  and  are  doing.  In- 
cluded in  this  section  we  may  notice  the 
contribution  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee,  who  show  a model  and  plan 
ot  their  testing-station,  and  photographs 
of  some  of  the  tests  they  have  carried  out. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
j HE  attempt  to  illustrate  scenes 
and  personages  in  the  Bible  has 
been  the  occasion  of  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest 
works  in  the  art  of  painting.  The  mention 
of  the  subject  at  once  recalls  Michel- 
angelo’s sublime  floating  figure  of  the 
Creator  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  his  beautiful  figure  of  Adam ; Da  Vinci’s 
Last  Supper,  and  Raphael's  cartoons  and 
his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration.  Painters 
of  an  earlier  school,  such  as  Orcagna  and 
Signorelli,  found  a kind  of  fascination  in 
the  attempt  to  represent  the  solemnity 
and  mystery  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  also  Michelangelo  has  represented 
in  a manner  more  remarkable  for 
vigour  of  execution  than  for  solemnity 
or  spirituality  of  conception.  The  subjects 
most  often  represented  are  perhaps  the 
Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  second  of  these  more  es- 
pecially, as  embodying  the  central  article 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Many  other  incidents 
both  oi  Old  and  New  Testament  history 
have  however,  been  made  the  subject  of 
pictures  by  painters  more  or  less  eminent 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a tolerably 
complete  illustrated  Bible  from  engravings 
or  other  reproductions  of  existing  pictures. 
M.  Tissot  alone  has  produced  a whole  series 
illustrating  the  life  of  Christ,  and  a series  of 
great  and  remarkable  merit. 

1‘rom  time  to  time,  however,  there  has 
been  an  endeavour  to  apply  what  may  be 
called  " book-illustration  ’>  to  the  Bible  ; illus- 
trations made  especially  for  publication  in 
book  form,  bound  up  and  interleaved  with 
an  edition  of  the  Bible.  There  have  been 
probably  a great  many  more  attempts  of  this 
kind  than  is  generally  known ; illustrated 
Bibles  which  are  long  since  out  of  print  and 
become  the  treasures  of  collectors,  and  in 
which  the  naivete  of  the  illustrations  would 
be  too  much  for  the  reverential  feelings  even 
oi  children  of  the  present  day.  There 
have  been  occasional  attempts  in  modern 
times,  however ; of  which  the  last  one 
of  importance,  before  the  one  which 
suggested  these  remarks,  was  that  in 
which  the  illustration  was  confided  to 
Gustave  Don;,  an  artist  oi  no  sincerity  or 
earnestness  of  aim  or  feeling,  but  who  had 
ascertained  that  there  was  a large  public  in 
England  for  religious  paintings,  and  made  a 
fortune,  or  should  have  done,  out  of  their 
credulity  in  taking  him  for  a genius  and  a 
religious  painter.  To  turn  over  the  Dore 
Bible  now  is  only  to  feel  a kind  of  stupefac- 
,ion  over  the  fact  that  such  commonplace 
and  clap-trap  illustrations  as  these  should 
ever  have  been  seriously  accepted  by 
accredited  art-critics  (as  they  certainly  were) 
as  an  important  contribution  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  Dore  Bible  may  still 
possibly  find  acceptance  in  the  homes  of  the 
poorer  and  less  educated  classes,  but  lor 
any  others  it  is  worthless. 


Nevertheless,  bad  as  these  illustrations 

are,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  system 
was  the  right  one,  of  putting  the  illustrations 
to  a whole  edition  of  the  Bible  into  the 
hands  of  one  artist,  provided  that  the  right 
man  were  found.  For  it  is  only  on  this 
system  that  we  can  have  a publication  which 
is  consistent  and  homogeneous  in  character, 
as  an  illustrated  book.  That  success  is 
possible  in  this  way  is  proved  by  such  a 
work  as  Flaxman’s  illustrations  to  the 
“ Iliad  ” and  the  " Odyssey,"  and  in  a lesser 
sense  by  those  to  the  “ Divina  Commedia,’’ 
which  are  only  inferior  in  so  far  as  Flaxman’s 
genius  was  more  in  sympathy  with  classic  than 
with  mediaeval  subjects.  If  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a single  artist  adequate  to  the  task  of  illus- 
trating the  whole  Bible  and  willing  to 
undertake  it,  the  next  best  thing  would  be 
to  classify  the  subjects,  giving  a particular 
section  to  each  artist— one  undertaking  to 
illustrate  the  Pentateuch,  another  the 
Prophets,  another  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  so  on.  There  would  then 
at  least  be  a unity  of  treatment  in  regard  to 
each  of  the  main  sections  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  the  want  of  any  such  scheme  as  this 
which  is  the  weak  point  of  the  new 
illustrated  edition  dc  tuxe  of  the  Bible  the 
original  drawings  for  which  are  on  view  at 
the  Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Grafton- 
street.  Not  only  has  there  been  no  attempt 
at  securing  consistency  of  treatment,  but  the 
promoters  of  the  work  appear  to  have 
purposely  aimed  at  a kind  of  popular  tour 
deforce  in  securing  the  assistance  of  leading 
artists  of  all  countries  and  all  (modern) 
styles,  who  seem  to  have  been  engaged 
simply  for  their  names,  without  the  slightest 
consideration  of  their  inherent  fitness  for  the 
treatment  ol  sacred  subjects.  The  result  is 
the  most  extraordinary  medley  of  drawings 
in  all  kinds  of  different  styles  and  different 
methods  of  execution  ; and  what  is  a more 
serious  discrepancy,  there  is  no  common 
ground  among  them  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  scenes  are  to  be  treated.  Some  are 
realistic  and  modernising,  and  what  may  be 
called  “ anecdotal  "in  conception  ; others  are 
more  or  less  conventional,  religious,  or  sym- 
bolical. What  kind  of  common  ground  in 
illustration  can  be  occupied,  for  instance,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Herr  Von  Uhde,  and  M. 
Rochegrosse  ? The  very  collocation  of  the 
names  sounds  absurd.  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan  is 
no  doubt  useful  when  it  comes  to  illus- 
trating Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  other- 
wise it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  came  to  be  thought  of  as  u Bible 
illustrator,  any  more  than  M.  Rochegrosse, 
whose  reputation  has  been  made  in  a 
class  of  work  about  as  little  associated  with 
religion  or  spirituality  as  can  be.  Herr  Von 
Uhde  is  a thoughtful  painter  who  has 
seriously  given  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  endeavour  to  realise  it 
in  art ; we  do  not  always  agree  with  his 
views,  but  he  is  at  all  events  an  earnest 
student  of  the  subject.  But  he  is  evidently 
selected  not  on  that  account,  but  merely  to 
represent  one  more  school  afld  nationality  in 
the  list.  The  promoters  have  not  in  fact 
been  aiming  at  an  adequately  and  seriously 
illustrated  Bible,  but  at  the  production  of  a 
volume  which  shall  show  as  great  a variety 
of  artists  as  possible  for  the  money.  That 
is  not  the  spirit  in  which  to  do  it. 

Among  the  drawings  exhibited  those  of 
M.  Gerome  take  the  first  place.  They  are 
all  well-conceived  and  seriously-treated 
compositions,  combining  dignity  of  style 


With  a great  deal  of  dramatic  force  and 
character ; and  he  has  not  made  the  mistake 
of  aiming  at  too  piquant  a realism,  or  treat- 
ing Bible-scenes  in  an  ultra-modern  style 
Signor  Michetti  s “ Saul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus  ” after  seeing  the  jieavenly  vision, 
is  an  example  of  what  we’  mean ; Saul  is 
represented  grovelling  on  the  ground  with 
his  mouth  wide  open  in  a paroxysm  of  terror. 
This  may  be  realism,  but  it  is  a realism  de- 
grading to  the  subject.  This  treatment  of 
the  Bible  in  a genre  spirit  seems  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  Italian  contributors  ; 
Signor  Morelli’s  " Prodigal  Son ’’is  another 
example;  it  reduces  the  beautiful  incident 
of  the  reception  of  the  prodigal  by  his  father 
to  sheer  commonplace ; and  the  “ Song  of 
Solomon  ’ is  illustrated  by  a scene  in  a 
suburban  garden.  Herr  Max  Liebermann  is 
pathetic  in  his  picture  of  Job  and  his  friends, 
but  how  far  inferior  to  the  spiritualised 
pathos  of  Blake’s  illustration  of  the  same 
scene.  Mr.  Abbey’s  angels,  and  his 
Deborah  singing  her  song  of  triumph,  are 
wholly  deficient  in  dignity;  the  only  case  in 
which  he  rises  to  the  height  of  his  subject  is  in 
the  figure  of  “ Christ  Standing  at  the  Door,’’ 
which  is  really  fine ; and  he  has  given  a 
forcible  conception  of  Jael  after  killing  Sisera, 
representing  her  as  what  she  must  have 
been,  a vigorous  but  coarse  personality,  with 
none  of  the  tenderness  of  woman  about  her. 

M.  Benjamin-Constant  is  somewhat  theatrical 
in  his  effects,  but  not  without  dignity,  and 
his  “ Christ  Raising  Lazarus  ’’  is  a fine  com- 
position. M.  J.  P.  Laurens's  “Jephthah’s 
Daughter  ’’  and  " Ruth  and  Boaz  ” are  finely 
composed  pictures  ; Herr  Kampf,  in  his  pic- 
ture of  ” Christ  Riding  into  Jerusalem,"  has 
given  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  concep- 
tions of  Christ  that  we  have  ever  seen ; he 
suggests  a personage  in  one  of  Mr.  Gissing’s 
novels  rather  than  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Other  German  contributors  have  appreciated 
their  subjects  better : Herr  Von  Uhde,  to 
whose  work  one  naturally  looks  with  interest— 
his  scene  where  Abraham  embraces  Isaac  in 
a rapture  of  paternal  affection  on  receiving 
the  command  to  spare  him,  is  truly  fine  and 
pathetic;  and  Herr  Vriendt,  in  “Jesus 
blessing  little  children,”  has  combined 
realism  with  tenderness.  In  “The  Angel 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds  ’’  Herr  Edelfelt 
has  given  us  the  only  angel  figure  in  the 
collection  which  is  expressive  of  the  beauty 
and  love  which  one  might  imagine  to 
characterise  an  angel  ministering  to  human 
beings.  Most  of  the  angels  in  the  pictures 
are  commonplace  ; some  are  positively  ugly. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  poetic  of  alllhe 
illustrations  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere ; about  the  last  person,  from  our  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  his  pictures,  to  whom  one 
would  have  attributed  this  fine  conception  of 
the  subject,  “ The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upou 
the  face  of  the  waters.”  It  is  a shoreless 
expanse  of  water  with  a half  suggestion  of  a 
bright  presence  in  the  distance,  whose  light 
is  partially  reflected  in  the  water.  This  is  a 
conception  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Milton. 

The  whole  collection,  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  well 
worth  a visit ; the  variety  of  style  and  treat- 
ment increases  its  interest  as  a temporary 
exhibition.  It  is  as  a set  of  permanent 
illustrations  for  a single  edition  of  the  Bible 
that  we  think  it  defective,  from  want  of  any 
fixed  or  dominant  aim  in  the  whole,  and  (in 
many  cases)  a lack  of  dignity  of  conception 
and  elevation  of  style  in  dealing  with  sacred 
subjects. 
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NOTES. 

In  our  last  issue  we  recorded 
(Government  the  reply  of  the  First  Corn- 
Offices.  missioner  of  Works  to  a ques- 
tion asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
what  course  was  to  be  taken  in  carrying  out 
the  War  Office  and  the  Government  Offices  in 
Great  George-street,  both  the  architects  of 
which  have  unhappily  died  before  their  build- 
ings were  commenced.  The  War  Office,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  to  be  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Young’s  son,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
John  Taylor,  and  the  reply  was  given  to  that 
effect.  The  reply  with  regard  to  the  building 
in  Great  George-street  was  less  reassuring  ; 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  “ the  completed 
plans  and  drawings  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Office  of  Works,  and  can  be  carried  out 
either  by  the  Department’s  architects  or 
by  an  architect  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose.’’  We  hear,  with  consternation, 
that  the  Treasury  (in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
English  Government  in  dealing  with  works 
of  art)  wish  to  save  a special  architect’s  fee 
by  having  the  building  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  WTorks.  Such  a proposal  ought  to 
be  strenuously  resisted.  The  detailing  of  a 
design  is  often  the  most  important  part  of  the 
architect’s  work  in  regard  to  its  final  effect  in 
execution  ; and  it  would  be  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Brydon’s  design,  which  was 
not  marked  by  any  great  or  startling  origin- 
ality of  general  conception,  and  would 
depend  for  its  effect  very  much  upon  the 
careful  treatment  of  the  detail,  a matter 
to  which  Mr.  Brydon  always  gave  the 
greatest  attention  in  carrying  out  his 
buildings.  If  the  building  is  allowed  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Works  De- 
partment, it  will  infallibly  be  spoiled.  An 
architect  of  eminence,  and  experienced  in 
classical  detail,  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  work,  not  only  in  justice  to 
the  late  Mr.  Brydon,  but  in  justice  to  the 
public,  whose  money  is  being  spent  upon 
the  building. 

It  has  lately  been  suggested 
The  safety  \y  Emerson,  in  a letter 

St.  Paul's.  to  the  Times,  that  the  vibration 
that  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  working 
of  the  City  and  Piccadilly  railway  will  pos- 
sibly affect  the  future  stability  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  this  proposition  is  not  one  to  be 
dismissed  lightly,  and  it  will  no  doubt  re- 
ceive due  consideration  at  the  proper  time. 
The  author  of  the  suggestion  says  “there 
would  be  in  all  probability  a very  real  danger 
were  this  Bill  passed,"  having  apparently 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  in  consequence  of 
a statement  by  Wren  relative  to  the  injurious 
effects  ot  incessant  vibration.  We  all  know 
Wren  as  an  undoubted  authority  on  St. 
Paul’s,  but  his  opportunities  for  studying  the 
effects  of  long  continued  vibration  could 
never  have  been  equal  to  those  open  to 
architects  and  engineers  of  the  present 
day.  We  should,  therefore,  much  prefer  to 
hear  the  views  of  living  experts  upon  the  very 
important  point  in  question.  Since  the  ad- 
vent of  ordinary  railways  and  of  heavy 
vehicular  traffic  in  the  midst  of  great  cities 
thousands  of  buildings  of  every  kind  have 
been  subjected  to  incessant  vibration,  proba- 
bly of  a more  trying  nature  than  that  set  up  by 
low-level  railways.  Yet  we  have  heard  very 
little  to  confirm  the  evil  prognostications  of 
Wren.  The  possibility  of  damage  to  St. 


Paul's  must  certainly  be  considered  in  the 
most  searching  manner,  and  from  every 
point  of  view,  in  the  light  of  latter-day 
knowledge  and  experience.  If  the  slightest 
risk  of  injury  to  such  a building  should 
appear  to  be  likely  to  result  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  along  the  proposed 
route,  then  we  heartily  agree  that  “ the  voice 
of  the  public  should  be  raised  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  any  such 
enterprise.” 


The  Right  of  It  is  a constant  source  of  sur- 
men  for  Personal  prise  that  so  many  legal  points 
Injuries.  which  one  would  suppose  had 
long  ago  been  settled  keep  arising  again. 
One  of  these  was  decided  last  week  in  the 
King  s Bench  Division — namely,  whether  the 
representative  ol  a deceased  foreigner  is 
entitled  to  bring  an  action  in  this  country 
under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  In  these  days, 
when  a good  many  foreigners  are  to  be 
found  engaged  in  various  operations— 
such,  for  example,  as  in  laying  down 
asphalte — this  point  has  a good  deal 
of  practical  importance.  The  two  Judges 
decided  that  the  Act  was  intended  to 


give  to  foreigners  the  same  remedies  as 
to  Englishmen,  thus  differing  from  the  single 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Darling  in  a previous 
case.  It  would  certainly  be  very  inequitable 
for  two  workmen — one  English  and  one  a 
foreigner — to  be  fatally  injured  when  work- 
ing for  one  employer,  and  for  the  widow  of 
the  one  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  and 
not  the  widow  of  the  other.  Of  course,  as 
regards  personal  injuries  which  are  not 
fatal,  the  point  does  not  arise,  since  the 
remedy  under  these  circumstances  arises 
from  the  general  law  and  not  from  a par- 
ticular statute. 


Railway  SEVERAL  of  the  principal  rail- 
Charges  for  way  companies  are  giving 
Goods  Traffic.  . c • j 

notice  of  a reform  in  procedure 

which  has  long  been  in  contemplation,  but 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  some- 
what drastic.  They  will  decline  to  accept  a 
reference  to  the  sender  for  carriage  of  goods 
not  consigned  "carriage  paid,”  and  will, 
presumably,  withhold  delivery  of  the  goods 
pending  settlement.  Of  course,  the  liability 
for  carriage  can,  and  should  be,  clearly 
understood  and  arranged  between  buyer  and 
seller  in  any  ordinary  transaction,  and  when 
the  carriage  should  be  prepaid,  the  goods 
should  always  be  so  consigned.  Where 
the  trouble  will  arise  will  be  in  the 
case  of  returned  goods  and  articles  sent  for 
repairs,  for  the  carriage  of  which  the 
receiver  is  not  responsible,  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  frequently  tendered  to  him 
“ carriage  to  pay.”  The  railway  companies 
always  have  many  items  of  this  nature  in 
dispute,  which  neither  party  will  pay  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it,  and  these  cases  entail 
an  immense  amount  of  clerical  labour  before 
they  are  settled.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  the  sender,  on  being  referred  to,  pays 
up  without  demur,  a great  deal  of  extra 
book-keeping  and  correspondence  is  involved. 
Various  facilities  have  been  withdrawn  by 
the  railway  companies  recently,  a consider- 
able amount  of  friction  being  thereby 
occasioned ; but  while  a too  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  new  rule  might  prove  a mistake, 
and  would  certainly  cause  more  trouble,  the 
proposal  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  un- 
reasonable. 


From  the  later  accounts  given 
ThTvVir?inia  of  this  lamentable  occurrence, 

Disaster. 

it  is  clear  that  the  original 
despatch  was  not  precisely  accurate  in  attri- 
buting the  disaster  to  the  failure  of  the 
Pocohantas  dam,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  violence  of  the  flood  was  materially 
augmented  by  that  untoward  event.  In  the 
mountainous  region  on  the  borders  of  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia  States  a continuous 
rainfall  of  thirty  hours  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  widespread  damage.  Such  a 
result  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a narrow 
defile  like  the  Elkhorn  Valley,  varying  from 
a quarter  of  a mile  to  one  mile  in  width, 
and  extending  for  many  miles  with  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  from  which  numerous 
streams  bring  down  the  waters  that  recently 
transformed  the  populous  valley  into  a 
raging  and  destroying  flood.  The  storm  of 
rain  culminated  in  a cloudburst,  and  the 
immense  volume  of  water  liberated  appears  to 
have  entirely  overcome  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  Pocohantas  dam,  thus  releasing  a 
further  quantity  of  water,  which  swept  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  upon  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  doomed  valley.  Details  of 
the  construction  adopted  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  dam  will  no  doubt  be  furnished  in 
due  course  by  the  American  technical  press, 
Criticism  of  American  dams  has  not  been 
invariably  favourable  in  this  country,  but  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  no  definite 
reason  for  assuming  deficient  strength.  The 
utmost  ingenuity  of  man  must  sometimes  be 
at  fault,  and  there  is  no  factor  of  safety 
capable  of  providing  security  against  the 
illimitable  forces  of  nature. 


„ , . Our  readers  will  doubtless 

Standardisation 

of  Steel  learn  with  some  interest  that  a 

Sections.  committee  has  recently  been 
appointed  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, with  the  co-operation  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects,  and  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
standardising  the  various  sections  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  if  found  advisable,  to  consider 
and  report  as  to  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  carry  such  standardisation  into  practice 
It  seems  an  altogether  superfluous  task  for  a 
committee  to  sit  down  and  solemnly  to  discuss 
the  advisability  of  standardisation  ; but  this 
part  of  the  programme  has  possibly  been  in- 
serted with  the  object  of  showing  that  the 
committee  will  approach  the  subject  without 
any  limitations  on  their  discretion.  Amongst 
the  names  of  gentlemen  appointed  to  serve 
we  notice  well-known  representatives  of 
bridge,  harbour,  railway,  shipbuilding,  and 
mechanical  engineering,  whilst  metallurgy 
and  experimental  science  are  duly  recog- 
nised. Work  has  already  been  commenced 
by  the  taking  of  evidence  offered  by 
engineers,  manufacturers,  and  contractors 
upon  the  subject  indicated.  Stan- 
dardisation is  the  order  of  the  day 
in  every  branch  of  manufacture,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  so  generally  obeyed 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
the  additional  prosperity  of  British  engineer- 
ing work,  and  the  more  universal  adoption 
of  British  steel  sections,  will  welcome  the 
practical  realisation  of  methods  calculated 
to  facilitate  constructional  work  and  the 
economical  production  of  the  material  used 
therein.  We  hope  the  attention  about  to  be 
directed  to  the  subject  will  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  to  a proper  state  of  mind  those 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

STONE. 

3.  d. 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . a ij  per  ft.  cube  deld.  rly.  depot. 

Red  Corsebill  ,,  35  ,,  , 

Red  Mansfield  a 4}  ,,  „ 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2 10  ,,  ,, 

Hard  York  6 in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


,,  „ 6 in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  ,,  3 in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  ,,  a in.  self-fared  Ditto  ' 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  ,,  6-in  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

• 1 >■  » 3-in.  do. 


per  ft.  super, 
it  rly.  dep3t 


oi 

3 per  ft.  rube, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 

7 per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot. 


16 


ioX  10  best  blue  Bangor  _ 

,,  best  seconds  ,, 

6x8  best  ,, 

:o  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  10  18  o 

8 best  blue  Portmadoc  600 
o best  Eureka  un- 
fading green zi  a 6 

6 is  o 


TILES. 


SLATES. 

£ s.  d. 

_ 11  5 oper  1000 of  1200 at ry. dep 
10  IS  o 


d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  — 41  6 per  j,ooo  at  rly.  dep8t. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. . _ 3 7 per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  ........  48  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  4 o per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6 per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do.  .....  60  o ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 o per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles 39  „ „ „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
fordshire Do.  (Peakes)  . 50  g per  1,000  „ ,, 

Hip  tiles 4 r per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles 38,,  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  : best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £ s d.  £ s.  d. 

by  gin.  and  11  in 16  10  o 18  o o 

Deals:  best  3 by  9 14  10  o 15  10  o 

Battens:  best  2$  in. by 7 in.  and  8 in. 

and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  8 in 12  o o 12  n n 

Battens  : best  2 J by  6 and  3 by  6 . . 


Deals  seconds 

Battens  : seconds 

a in.  by  4 in.  and  2 in 
2 in.  by  4j  m.  and  2 1: 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 
1 in.  by  ij  in.  by  ij  ii 


o less  than 
7 in.  and  8 in. 
0 lesstban  best 


by  6 in.  . . 
. by  5 in. 


Sin. 


10  o more  than 
battens. 

100  more  than 
battens. 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


Fir  timber  : Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

4 10  o so, 

Seconds  4 5 o 4 10  c 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ....  3 12  6 3 15  t 

Swedish  balks 215  o 3 o c 

Pitch  pine  timber  (35  ft.  average) . . 3100  40c 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  : First  yellow  deals, 

3 jn.  by  11  in 27  10  o 28  10  c 

3 in.  by  9 in 24  o o 25  o c 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  20  o o 21  o c 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in.  22  io  o 24  o c 

n 3in.  by  gin.  20  o o 21  o c 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  16  10  o 18  o c 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  byn  in. 

and  9 in.  16  10  o 18  o c 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  o 14  10  c 

Petersburg  : first  yellow  deals,  3 in. 

by  11  in.  25  o o 26  o c 

Do.  3 in.  by  9 in 22  o o 23  o o 

Battens 16  10  o 17  to  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 In 17 

Battens 14 

Third  yellow  deals,  3 in.  by 


Do.  3 in.  by  9 in.  14 

Battens 12  1 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in..  15  i 
,,  i,  3 in.  by  9 in.  ..  14  1 

Battens 12  1 

Second  white  deals  3 in.  by  11  in.  14 
1,  „ 1,  3 in.  by  9 in.  13  1 

,,  ,,  battens  n 

Pitch  pine  : deals 16 

Under  2 in.  thick  extra  01 

Yellow  Pine- 

First,  regular  sizes  30 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) 2 

Oddments  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  24  1 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  20  1 

Kauri  Pine — 

Planks,  per  ft.  cube  o 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 


Lar 


Small  ,,  ,,  

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . . 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  

in.  do.  do.  

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 


as  inch. . 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

At  pendard. 

£ s.  d,'  s.  d. 

Teak,  per  load  16  o o , 0 o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube 02330 

Prepaied  Flooring — Per«-e 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  shot  o 13  03  16  g 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched 013  6)17  6 

ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  yellow, 

planed  and  matched  o 16  o j 0 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  shot  on  0,13  o 

1 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  on  6 13  6 

ij  in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  white, 

planed  and  matched  o 14  o 1 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  oivered 
to  Railwans, 


Compound  Girders  ,,  „ w u 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 
nary sections  8 17  6 , 6 

Flitch  Plates  9 o o ; 0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  7 5 o 0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  <,n. 

Ikon.-  £ s.  d.  , d. 

Common  Bars 800  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  _ 8 10  o 0 

Staffordshire  “ Marked  Bars  " . . 10  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars 9 o o . 0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price 950  1 0 

»i  it  galvanised  16  o o 

(* *  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 10  o o 

,,  1,  to  24  g. 11  o o 

,,  ,,  to  26  g 12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3 ft.  to  20  g 12  10  o 

11  „ 22  g-  and  24  g.  13  o o 

11  n 26  g 14  o o 

Sheet  Iron,  galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  10  o 

„ „ 22  g.  and  24  g.  1700 

l|  ,,  26  g 18  io  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  o 

i>  n 22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o o 

„ n ,,  26  g.  . . 14  o o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6 ft.  by  2ft. 

to  3 ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  12  5 o 

11  n 22  g.  and  24  g 13  5 o 

Cut  nails,  3 in.  to  6 in 9 10  u 10 

(Under  3 in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 
VARNISHES,  &c. 


per  gallon 
£ s.  d 


wiaS^C#?0p^  for  outside  work 

TW  F J!C  £°Pa-  Vaf“lsh  for  outside  work  „ 1 0 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  n 
Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work  ° 

work*1™  rd  Cb“Ch  °ak V««»Wl  toiidi 

Fine  HardCopal  Varnish  for  inside  work  ° !? 

Besl  p°pal  V™“b  for  inside  work  T.'.'.Z  l o 
Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work  n T f. 
Extra  Paie  Paper  Varnish  . o ,6 

Best  Japan  Gold  Si 
Best  Black  Japan  . 

Oak  and  Mahog: 

Brunswick  Black 

Berlin  Black  

Knotting ° XS 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  ’ 1’  ” “ ’J  ” ” “ * ’ ° 10 


Size 

■ny  Stain  . . . 

(■  ,mere  news  Items) 

lor  other  journals  are  NOT 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  rttum 
cations.  rttum  rtjtcttd  commum- 

MhV*  °V communications  (beyond  e 
DESIRED.  “ d“pli““d  f»t  Other  j, 

BiringShS.'“'d  dcd'm°  °«  books  and 

given’snbject'to  the'IpprSvaf'S" “e'  StiT“  fU  artlf1'  ■> 

by  the  Editor,  who  retain,  the  , ilk,  f ’ "'.h'n  ™IMn, 

factory.  The  recrip' w 

,nlTrcom“  "warily  taplyfe0  a’c^e  "‘iCl" 

relating  to  advertisements  EDITOR  ; those 

“,i‘,r'ss'd  *»  luBaigfe 


PLASTER,  &c. 

s.  d. 

Coarse  Plaster 30  o 

Fine  ,,  30  c 

Coarse  Keenes  and  Parian 

cement  51  6 

Fine  do.  do.  59  6 

Robinson's  Fireproof  Cement. . 51  6 

Do.  Finishing  ,,  . . 56  6 

(Exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.) 

Whiting 30  o 

LEAD,  &c. 


tenders. 

shouIdmb^UaSe'ssned  ^'TheMtor”"^  th*8  headinR 

not  later  than  10  a m on  TAuTS/  * must  «ach  us 
Publish  tenders  unless  authenfirnf13^'-  We  cannot 

or  the  building-owner  ; and  we  architecl 

ments  of  tenders  accepted  unles^h»'  * pubIlsIl  announce- 
*s  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  V am°Unt  °,f  the  tend« 
^*00,  unless  in  some  22t&ail0West  is  under 

reasons.)  ptional  cases  and  for  special 

‘ Denotes  accepted,  t Denotes  Provisionally  accepted. 

.i.?BGm?r?S.?  ~Mrr  jdd«0n®  Roysses  School,  for 
Knowl,  Abingdon 'T'  West>  architect,  The 

William”  -£6,997  J Oxford  Co-operative 

Lindsay  Jones' g’l!!  F^°mi?any £6*100 

Wheeler. frl“,  6,067 

6,215  Ruckle,  Abingdonf . . 5,888 

I Lolbourne 5,826 

the  architect :—  ’ 6 P ace’  ^er^y-  Quantities  by 

A.  & G.  Bodell  £370  n n 1 w c 1 

The  Derby  Buil-  7 r^„fia  •••  £238  17  6 

ders,  Ltd „0  6 n Cr,°°kesi  Kl1' 

Harris  & Hunt  245  Q o | 235  9 8 


Per  t. 
£ s. 


1 London 
£ s. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3 lbs.  & up. 

Pipe  in  coils  ic 

Soil  Pipe 18 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  ton  24 

Silesian 23 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet per  lb.  o 

Thin  „ o 

Copper  nails „ 0 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet ,,  o 

Thin  „ o 

Tin — English  Ingots ,,  o 

Solder— Plumbers’  „ o 

Tinmen's ,,  o 

Blowpipe ,,  o 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds 3d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  ,,  fourths  2}d.  „ 

21  oz.  thirds  3|d,  „ 1( 

•1  „ fourths 3jd.  ,,  ., 

26  oz.  thirds  5d.  ,, 

,,  ,,  fourths  4jd.  ,,  t\ 

32  oz.  thirds  6d.  ,,  ’ 

11  ,,  fourths 5^.  „ 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz 3^d. 

..  21  „ 4jd.  „ 

J Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 3d.  ,, 

^ " n 3id.  „ „ 

^ 11  »i  4d.  ,,  „ 

OILS,  &c.  £ s 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes per  gallon  o 

1,  ,,  in  barrels „ 0 2 

,,  ,1  1,  in  dnims  ,,  0 3 

Boiled  ,,  n in  pipes „ 03 

11  „ in  barrels ,,  0 3 

y ,1  in  drums  1(  0 3 

Turpentine,  in  barrels 0 2 

,,  in  drums ,,  Q 2 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  ...per  ton  2;  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry n 2.  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty. per  cwt.  o 9 

Stockholm  lar  per  barrel  1 10 


Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

W.  R.  Bishop,  Driffield* 6o?  4 JQ 

hos.  Rudd  /2-,  tc  1 

-f-  D'y 

1.  Leason  : 


• Berry,  Naf- 


- £213 


EAST  MOLESEY. — For  new 
lolesey,  for  the  Metropolitan  PolicK?®  at,0n  ' 


. T.  Parker r „ 

. Holloway  Bros.  

. C.  Ansell ""  V85 

Higgs  Hili fvr 

Gaze  & Sons  " ^ 

Messom  & Sons ' j’J' 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  . . ' ™ 

Geo.  Challis  J t* 

Oldridge  & Sons  fats 

E-  T«Kton  ;;  );»$; 

U1LDF0RD.— F< 


East 

Credit  for 
Old 

Material. 

• ^120 


■ ^085 1 
• 665 


I Mitchell 
I Shalford* 


• -£505  16 


d-EBDEN  BRIDGE  (Yorks)  - For 

.“T  Pickl's'  L“dd»-' ' 

KmbWwi'M^Mi/451  14  s! 

‘3°"  ° 
56  6 ’ 

on/oundery.—John  Berry," Halifax*  % ” \ 
also  jicxt  page 


HENFIELD  (SussexJ.-For  the  erection  of  a police 
Mr.  C.  H.  Burstow,  West-street,  Horsham. 


T J. 'pickard  £i.49*  16  ^ 
H.  Murrell  ..  1,257  3 1 

\V.  Wallis ....  idiots  3 
Hull&Redford  1.184  13  2 

Brown  & Son  i,x79  0 0 


Rowland  Bros. £1,1 5° 
Geo.  Roberts  1,130 
Cook  & Sons..  1,060 
Lindfield  & 

Son,  Horsham  1,025 


HE  BUILDER. 


RU9EN.-For  the  erection  of  two  houses  on  the 
Wellitfo'-road,  Rushden,  for  Miss  Perkins  and  Mrs. 
King.r.  H.  Knight,  architect,  Rushden.  Quantities 

byar^t-—  „ 1 w Packwood£726  o o 

H.  Sparrow....  72°  0 0 
T.  Swindall.. ..  7X9  0 0 


[June  29,  1901. 


E.  Mil  •••  £795  o 
JohnsPhilips  786  13 

T.  W)tt..--  779  10 
Hack  Bros.  759  0 


r 4 Mr  TOFT  — For  alterations  to  schools.  Mr.  Joseph 
siSSS.  e-hitp  DtiffieMandBn  h„?r  - 

w.  Sutton 277  10  I 

Masonry  and  BncUUtying  Bradford." 

Plumbing .— J-  Scar tn,  r uas  e y * 


rtDEN.— For  the  erection  of  five  cottages  on  the 
Wellko'-road,  Rushden,  for  Messrs.  Knight  * Brad- 
field.fr.  H.  Knight,  architect,  Rushden.  Quantities 

byaeet-  Q C.  E.  Bayes..  .£1,032  10  o 

Had  Bros.  1,049  ° ° T.  Willmott  . . 1.000  o o 

H.S>w  1,046  9 5 Johnson  it 
Whiton  & Philips  - 98000 

Tr  . 1.045  o o T.  Swindall  . . 979  o o 

E flel'l'..  1,039  so  o W.  Packwood  892  o o 


STFQRD.— For  decorations,  &C.,  at  the  King's 
HeWest  Ham-lane,  for  Mr.  J.  Offwood.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Glad  well,  architect,  34,  Laurence-road,  Bow 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


r.  a 


A.'i j&78  °|Ev„an-, 

A.  ymes 147  °l  Co- 


Jones, 


& 


. £143  15 


LONDON.  For  di 

new  Committee-room,  and  sun  y Guardians 

Union  Offices,  St .John  s H ' j1-  b^0n.  Messrs.  Lans- 
of  the  Wandsworth  and  P ]ane  Cheapside.  E.C. 

dell  & Harrison,  archuects3S.«ow  > ^ Wellington- 


\ING. — For  the  erection  of  cottages  and  stabling, 
Chstreet,  Woking,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  R.  Wasley.  Mr. 
Wi  G Tones,  architect,  3,  Broadway,  Woking  .— 

• J - F.  Aylott £2,94°  o 

Drowley  & Co.  . . 2,874  o 

G.  Allard 2,676  o 

W.  W.  Gale....  2,644  0 
J.  Kemp: 

>k' 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  & Son 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C.—' The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


D. 


J.  burn  ....£31858 
Ini  & Son  ..  3.773 
H&  Son ... . 3.700 

Mi  Wells,  & 

1 3.496 

AJale 3,048 


ing 

-k- 

Jty 

ed 


E. 


Woking* 


dell&  Harrison  a,-— - 

Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  w. 
street,  Strand,  W.C.  . 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  £3,070 

Foster  Bros 

H.  L.  Holloway 3>7B° 

Lole  S:  Lightfoot . . . ■ 2.7°° 

W.  J.  Renshaw  2,59s 

Spiers  & Son 2>439 

R.  A.  Jewel... 2’42’' 


W.  Wallis  . . - 
Smith  & Co. . 

1 . Christie . . . 

W.  Keys  . - • 

S.  Dockerill  . 

Wilson  Bros.  & Lam- 

plough,  Kensal-rise 


£2,403 

2.398 

.386 

’35° 


LONDONDERRY.— For  *e 
Castle-avenue,  Buncrana.  M ^ Londonderry 
T.  Johnston,  architect,  xi, 2?“h  Campbell,  Bun- 

J-  A.  Fulton  £525  n c0.  Donegal*  £386 

W.  J.  Maultson °°°  „ - & Co 380 

D.  Doherty 435  Stitt  K co. 

R.  Colhoun 4°° 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

B BUI LDER " (Published Weekly) 

..cMwk  in  anv  nart  01  the  United  Kingdom,  at  me 


SPRAGUE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKERS 
of  all  descriptions. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


jy  pari  u.  wio  — 

. IQ«-  ne*  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  —*■ 
[ jEme^fca.  Austtafla.  New  ZeaUed,  Indl.^CtUia,. 


ebe; 

gBR,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

3SCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBo.  by 
rtnng  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Telwe»tminBter. 

„ 8.  PRINCES  8TRKBT, 

METCHIM  & S0N|GT.0E0RGEST.WEaTMIN8TKB 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIAjRY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1901,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


PAIGNTON.-For  new  retort  house 

Mr.  Vincent  Ca.termole 

reWe"bke°"’"  iSl  o I Herbert  Drew*..  cS, 

E.  We.  ^A)1  of  pa)gnton.] 


H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

tl,  BUNH1LL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 

GH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

_ LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

U ,b.  erection  of  villa, for  Mr.  Fijhitects1  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
KAVt?™SPuAtb^CoKeubL  Park  Estate.  Mr.  J.  R.  greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES. 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


ARTESIAN  WELLS 

Driven  Tube  Wells.  Driving  Apparatus. 

WINDMILLS. 

THE  LION,  made  of  Steel,  with  Steel  Tower ; for 
Pumping  from  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells,  and  for 
Driving  Dynamos  and  Sewage  Pumps. 
PUMPS  OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  & CO. 

Hydraulic  Engineers.  Contractors  to  U.M.GoH. 

814,  OLD  FORD  RD.  BOW,  LONDON,  E. 

Telegrams  ; » Ventolin,  London.  ’ Telephone,  MU  Eastern. 


Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 


— PARR3C'krLM-'J.'  — . , 

’“^Isl^l^MlJKSnldafSTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 

Telephone,  No.  274  0 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 

Registered  Trade  Mark, 

Poloncean  Asglalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOF* SC. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

pyrimont  seyssel  asphalte. 


Telephone,  No.  si1*  ! ■ 

Somf'DRY PLANKS  and  BOARDS 

IN  ALLKINDS  OF  HARDWOODS. 


' BETHNAL  CREEI 


Store  Yards. 

BISS  STREET, 

MEN0TT1  STREET, 

DERBYSHIRE  STREET, 

CHESHIRE  STREET,  i 
HAGUE  STREET,  J 

Wharf. 

PARNELL  WHARF,  OLD  FORD. 

the  large 


SPECIAL  LINE. 

Prime  Selected, 

Kiln-dried,  Square-edged, 
PITCH  PINE  for 
Church  Seats  and 
Seat  Ends. 

Special  widths. 

STOCK  OF  CUBA  SN  THE 


HONDURAS  MAHOGANY 
OAK  CILLS 

WHITEWOOD  FASCIAS 
WAINSCOT  OAK 
TEAK 

ITALIAN  WALNUT 
WALNUT  PLANKS 
PENCIL  CEDAR 
KAURI  PINE 
COUNTRY. 


wm  maunson  & CO.  (Telephone  1319  Avenue 
^ He'ad  Offices:  13&  138,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.E. 


